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SENATE. Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Des 
|| Moines, Iowa, praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
Fray, April 9, 1920. for the public protection of maternity and infancy, which was 


referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Gowrie and 
following prayer: Winneshiek County, Iowa, remonstrating against compulsory 
Almighty God, in the higher regions of life there is peace, and | military training, which were ordered to lie on the table. 
we start to-day in the altitudes where God is and carry the 
influence of this precious divine moment out into the business tc pig TZ cpp epics 
of our daily life. Amid all the conflict of opinion and clash of Mr, PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
interest there is one place where every heart beats in accord, was referred the bill (H. R. 13108) making appropriations for 
where every spirit is reverent. It is in Thy presence. We ask the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
Thee to send us forth with a spirit that comes into our hearts | for other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted 
at this moment of our calling upon Thy name. Imbue us with | a report (No. 514) thereon. 
2 wisdom and grace and power for the duties of this day. For Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
Christ’s sake. Amen. tions, to which was eh the 155 9 S. a e pronao tor 
N > 7 8 z 5 election contests in the ate of the Unit ates, repo i 
orane PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Cusaans) resumed the with amendments and submitted a report (No. 515) ther eon. 5 
The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- | Mr- ANON arom me Committee on Finance, co a Gow 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unani- | Téferred the bill ( 111 =) Ler 8 N 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the ernment and to establish an th United oi a eaten te: 
Journal was approved. ores and manufactures thereof in the ates, repo 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 512) thereon. 
MESSAGE .FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. e oO waitin AETIA TR, 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Com- 
the House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint reso- | merce I report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 
lution, and they were thereupon signed by the President pro | 11892) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
tempore: preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
S. 2786. An act authorizing the sale of lands in Gregory | for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 513) thereon. I 
County, S. Dak. ; give notice that I shall endeavor to bring up the bill on Monday 
S. 8263. An act to authorize the construction of flood-control | next for consideration. 
and improvement works in Minnesota River and Big Stone Lake The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
between the States of Minnesota and South Dakota; calendar: 
S. 8779. An act to authorize the Ozark Forest road improve- INVESTIGATION OF RAILROAD STRIKES. 
Di TICE oE BATEE County, Arka foconsuck and maii ke nia = LAm ingtrmeted hiy the Committee ta ATAT and 
tain a bridge across the White River, near Norfork, Ark. ; 7 
5 3 i Š S Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to report back 
H. R. 685. An act for the relief of Frank S. Ingalls; 
8 N ep favorably with an amendment Senate resolution 346, submitted 
H. R. 687. An act for the relief of Frank Pinkley; 8 
H. R. 6077. An act for the relief of the King Coal Co., of San | Yesterday by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Meconztick], and 


Francisco, Calif.; à I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

H. R. 8645. An act for the relief of Lawrence Bendich and The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read, 
Anthony Vezich; The Reading Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

H. R. 11175. An act for the public sale of customhouse build- , Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce is 

2 3 hereb thorized and directed t mduct inquiry, by subcommitt 
ing and site at Kennebunkport, Me.; and — — 1 aay tisting tako of tezstate TAONA — 


S. J. Res. 167. A joint resolution providing for the filling of a | ployees not conducted or authorized by any recognized organization of 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, | railroad employees. For this purpose such committee, or any subcom- 


mittee thereof, is hereby empowered to sit during the recess and 
of the class other than Members of Congress. sessions of the Senate, at such times and places as may be deemed | 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. advisable, to require by sub; a or otherwise the attendance of wit- 


Mr. NORRIS. I present a petition to the Congress of the | ister oaths, and to employ a stenographer and such other clerical asint. 
United States signed by several hundred of the leading citizens aneo as . A mo —.— ee me of sash 8 - 
of the State of Nebraska, headed by the governor, signed also | Hon, inc Sei Tposes such: Strike 
by the members of the supreme court of the State, in which they sect NR ꝗ . TITELN IRAT Da apna ar oy Ha 
protest against the treatment by Japanese officials of the Korean | as may be deemed proper. The expenses of such investigation shall be 
people, and ask Congress to take such action as may be neces- | Paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 
sary to bring about the proper treatment and justice. I move The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- ent consideration of the resolution? 
tions. Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I do not want to object to the 

The motion was agreed to. resolution, but I do not know just when the committee will get a 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Vermont, | chance to make such an inyestigation with all the business it 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the parole | has before it at this session. 
of Federal prisoners, which was referred to the Committee on Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, may I say, by way of reply 
the Judiciary. to the Senator from Minnesota, the resolution specifically pro- 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Kern County Cham- | vides that a subcommittee may make the inquiry? I do not 
ber of Commerce, of Bakersfield, Calif., praying that relief be | doubt that the investigation can not be as searching as a 
granted to the peoples of Central Europe and Armenia, which | sociological survey, but what is needed now, in default of the 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. appointment of the wage board, is some body of men which may 

He also presented a petition of the National Federation of | bring the facts to public attention. There is no other possible 
Employees, of San Francisco, Calif., praying for an increase in | means of mobilizing that public opinion which may induce the 
the salaries of inspectors in the Steamboat-Inspection Service, men to return to work pending the ultimate arbitrament of the 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. dispute. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. There is no objection to that, but the com- 
mittee spent a great deal of time during last autumn, as the 
chairman knows, in investigating strikes and the labor question 
(pertaining to the railroads, and made recommendations to Con- 
gress which Congress did not approve of. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, under the law which we 
passed, when the board provided for therein was appointed, 
there would be a court that would have jurisdiction and whose 
duty it would be to investigate this very thing. 

Mr. McCORMICK. There would have been a board appointed 
if the executive branch of the Government had been functioning 
with full energy. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has introduced this resolution 
for the reason that no such board has been appointed. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Precisely. 

Mr. NORRIS. And at the present time there is no official 
instrumentality by which the people of the country may be in- 
formed as to what the facts are in this particular case. 

Mr. McCORMICK. And so lend their support. The respon- 
sible elected officers of the brotherhoods have been deprived of 


that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. I am entirely in sympathy with 
the resolution, although I might not be in favor of it if the 
proper officials had been selected and were functioning. But 
the people of the country ought to know what the truth is about 
this matter, and, as an educational proposition, I believe the 
investigation should be made. I understand that is the object 
of the resolution, and it seems to me that the investigation 
ought to be made. 

Mr. McCORMICK. There are facts which I could lay before 
the Senate, but they are ex parte, prejudiced, if you please, by 
the judgment of the persons who have brought them to me. We 
are conffonted with a very grave situation, brought about, I 
think, by the unhappy failure to appoint the wage board pro- 
vided by the law. No hurt can be done that I see, and I feel that 
some great good may flow from prompt action by the Senate. If 
action be not prompt, action will be useless. 

The Senate, by unaninrous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment of the committee was, on page 1, line 12, 
after the word “stenographer,” to insert the words “at a cost 
not exceeding $1 per printed page.” ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 12 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.). The morning business is closed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sideration of Senate bill 8792, the unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 8792) 
to reorganize and increase the efficiency of the United States 
Army, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Dillingham 


rb 
Brandegee Elkins ceCormick Pomerene 
Calder Frelinghuysen McKellar ell 
Capper Gay cNary 
Chamberlain Gronna Smoot 
Comer Harrison New cer 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Norris adsworth 
Cummins Kellogg Nugent Watson 
Curtis, Kendrick Page 
Dial Kenyon Phelan 


Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Surrk of South Carolina] is detained by illness in his family. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hare], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr], and the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] are absent in attendance at 
a meeting of the subcommittee of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
nam], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Srmrarons], and the Senator from Maryland Ir. 
SsuruH] are absent on official business. 


Mr. GRONNA. -I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerte] is unavoidably absent, due 
en I ask that this announcement may stand for 

e day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. ‘There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absent Senators. f 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Corr, Mr. POINDEXTER, and Mr. Wanurx answered to 
their names when called. 

Mr. Lennoor, Mr. Gort, Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. Knox, Mr. HARRIS, 
Mr. Moses, Mr. McCunmser, Mr. SrH of Arizona, Mr. HITCH- 
cock, Mr. Lopate, and Mr. Grass entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in reference to the Freling- 
huysen amendment I wish to read from an article in the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning: 

When Chairman Wapswonri and the advocates of compulsory train- 
ing finally were forced yesterday to concede defeat some adroit political 
maneuvers were necessary. 

An effort was made to prevent a direct vote, in order to save cer- 
tain Senators from the embarrassment of committing themselves. For 
the time being the effort has proved successful. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, an advocate of compulsory training, offered 
an amendment provid for voluntary“ t Justead of “ com- 
pulsory ” training as g better than nothin ator Lopon, also 
& supporter of compulsory training, admitted certainty of its de- 
feat, and, being unable to obtain what he preferred, would take the 
substitute. 

Mr. President, we thus see the great cause of universal 
compulsory military training being slaughtered by its friends. 
I do not think, however, that anyone in the country is going to 
be misled about it. The fact that conscription in time of 
peace is killed by its friends, after admitting that it is going 
to be killed by its enemies, will not change the situation in 
respect to it. 

The Frelinghuysen amendment provides, just as my amend- 
ment provides, that sections 56 and 57, providing for registra- 
tion and for conscription, shall be eliminated from the bill, and 
I want to say that if any Senator who is in favor of conscrip- 
tion in time of peace is going to vote for the Frelinghuysen 
amendment on the ground that he is sidestepping a vote on 
conscription in time of peace, he is going to be badly mistaken, 
beeause the Frelinghuysen amendment provides in terms, just 
as mine does, that conscription shall be eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. President, this attitude upon the part of our Republican 
friends who are in control of the organization is the same atti- 
tude that has been displayed throughout this controversy. 

In the House the Military Affairs Committee was in favor of 
conscription in time of peace and by a vote of 11 to 9 authorized 
the favorable report on such a measure. So much opposition 
developed in their own party and in the country that the organi- 
zation in the House was forced to withdraw that favorable 
recommendation, and thereupon the House passed a bill without 
compulsory military training. 

In the Senate the situation was exactly the same, except the 
Republican organization of the committee reported out the bill 
and has undertaken to pass it. They have not passed it because 
there are apparently at least 40 Democrats and maybe more 
opposed to it, and probably at least 15 Republicans and maybe 
more who are opposed to fastening conscription upon the people 
in time of peace. 

But the situation can not be camouflaged by adroit amend- 
ments. The facts are that the Republican organization in both 
Houses have ceaselessly worked to fasten universal military 
Santee or conscription in time of peace upon the people of this 
country. 

I want to congratulate those Republicans who put their coun- 
try before party and who have stood steadfastly against this 
measure which would Prussianize the American Army and would 
belie everything that America has stood for during all of her 
history. = 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly 
that this great question of the reorganization of our Army— 
and universal military training is a part of that general 
scheme—has drifted into the channel of partisan politics. I do 
not know what credit the distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKeELLAR] and those who stand with him in this matter 
can claim by way of party advantage in this connection, because 
the distinguished leader of the Democratic Party has advocated 
it at this session of Congress. 
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I have been almost charged with treason by some of my friends 
in the days gone by simply because I differed from some others 
as to the conduct of some of the bureaus and departments of the 
Government. That was an indication of treason in the eyes 
of the distinguished Senator from Tennessee and some others. 
who felt as he did—that the King could do no wrong and that 
no one under him could do any wrong; but here, where no de- 
partmental methods are involved, but where a great scheme of 
Army organization is involved, the distinguished leader of the 
so-called antimilitaristie Senators differs radically from our 
party leader on this very great question. So, from a party 
standpoint, I do not see what my Democratic friends are going 
to claim by way of party advantage, because the President has 
advocated military training, nor can I see anything that our 
Republican friends are going to gain by doing what the Senator 
from Tennessee charges them with doing, in deserting the propo- 
sition which they have heretofore advocated, simply for the 
reason that both the President of the United States and, I 
think, the majority of the Republicans both in the House and 
in the Senate favor universal compulsory military training. 

Mr. President, in support of my position that the President 
of the United States, the leader of the Democratic Party, has 
advocated this proposal, I am going to call the attention of the 
Senate, and particularly of the Senator from Tennessee, to a 
letter addressed by the President of the United States some days 
ago, through the Secretary of War, to the leaders on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House. In that letter the President said: 

I am told that a caucus of the Democratic Members of the House of 
ze esentatives has been called to consider pending military legislation, 

the su tion has been made that a resolution be adopted com- 
mnitting the mocratic membership of the House against the policy 
of general military training. he present circumstances it would 
seem to me unfortunate to eas a gen 8 upon this subject, particu- 
larly since within a few months t will assemble in convention 


and declare the principles upon Which it it deems it wise to commit itself 
in a national election. 2 present disturbed state of the world does 


That is the appeal of a 8 Mr. President. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think that that lan- 
guage of the President of the United States justifies the state- 
ment made a few moments ago by the Senator from Oregon that 
the President of the United States was in favor of compulsory 
military training? It rather indicates to me that he desired 
the matter not to be made a question of party decision at this 
time, but to await the verdict of the national convention. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it appeals for both. If I can 
construe the language, it appeals for the training of the young 
mend of this country under some system; and in view of the 
fact that the question before the House was compulsory mili- 
tary training, and that was what the Democratic caucus acted 
upon, I think it is susceptible of the construction that the 
President meant universal military training. In any event, I 
cite it for the purpose of showing that the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] and the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar], if you please, are violating 
the request of the President in undertaking to make this great 
question a party question. They are likely to subject themselves to 
the charge of disloyalty to their chief, the leader of their party. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator 
read the letter, because I was shocked by his statement that the 
President of the United States had taken a position in favor of 
compulsory universal military training, because I had no such 
impression myself; and the reading of the letter just now con- 
firms me in my feeling that he merely objected to having the 
representatives of the party take a position at this time which 
would bind the party before the national convention had met. 
He asked for a withholding of opinion, rather than to have the 
party go on record in favor of universal military training. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will read a part of it again for the 
Senator's benefit. Lstill claim that my construction of the Presi- 
dent's letter is right, and it is not hard for the Senator to put his 
own construction on it. I am going to say here, without the fear 
of successful contradiction, that some of the distinguished men 
who are leading this fight against universal military training led 
the fight against conscription during the war, and would, if their 
views had prevailed, have led America and the Allies to defeat. 

r. HITCHCOCK. I do not know to whom the Senator refers. 
T’recognize no member of the minority party in the Chamber at 


this time or within the last few days who opposed conscription 
or the draft law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, an old lawyer out in 
my section of the country, when he was stating a proposition of 
law to a justice of the peace, said, “ If your honor does not be- 
lieve what I say about this, I refer you to my library.” I refer 
the Senator to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the period from 
April 6, 1917, to the time the selective-service act was passed, 
May 18, 1917. 

—.— HITCHCOCK. The Senator, of course, does not refer 
me. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the Senator from Nebraska 
only begs the question. The Secretary of War, in a public state- 
ment, has announced that he is in favor of universal military 
training; and most certainly he, as the representative of the 
War Department, could not utter such a policy without the 
approval of the President. The President himself has plainly: 
stated in the public press—and it has been printed all over the 
country—that he is in favor of military training, and has changed 
his policy; and there has been no denial whatsoever from the 
President of those public statements. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator tolerate 
another interruption? I think it hardly follows, because one of 
the Secretaries takes a position on any question, that that binds 
the President. For instance, the Postmaster General has taken 
a position for the Government ownership of telephones and tele- 
graphs, but that did not represent and does not bind the President 
of the United States. Such representatives of the Government 
have been free to make their own personal recommendations 
from time to time, but they neyer have been considered as bind- 
ing the President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, permit me to read again 
a part of what the President said, and something that I did not 
read before: 

The present disturbed state of the world does not it such oe 
with repaid to America’s obligations as to allow — Bie tly to decid 
this great question upon pur . e the pommel 
advantages to the youth of the country Riek en po front military service 
in the war plainly suggest that in the national int ie roe, ar apart from 
ary considerations the moderate and ucted course of 

military training may have the highest 2 sdvantege. 

What did we have in the war that the President commends as 
having brought us great military advantage? We had a system 
which the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee both opposed, and that was the compulsory system, com- 
pelling the young men of this country to realize and to know 
that for the benefits which our Government and laws gave to 
them they owed a duty to this country that they were bound. 
to perform when the time came that their services were needed, 
Oh, Mr. President, the pacifists of this country who opposed the 
draft law are at this time opposing anything like the training of 
the young men of this country, and I am not charging the Sena- 
tors who are differing from my position in this matter with 
having been or with being pacifists. 

Further, the President in his letter says: 

In our discussion of the subject zo will recall I gave my approval 
in principle to the various very moderate training projects suggested by 
the — as Staff, and I wona be very y gaa 
p riate Members of the House, who attend the ae my ene 

eeling against action by the caucus which will tend to 

arbitrary party determination to the consideration which ‘this e 
should receive from the best thought of the Members of the House, con- 
sidering alike the national emergencies which may confront us and the 


great iplinary and other advantages which such a system plainly 
promises for the young men of the country. 


What was the mild system of training that the General Staff 

ed? It was a sterner system of compulsory training than 

is included in this bill, and that bill came before us with the 

approval of the Secretary of War, and it was through the Secre- 

tary of War that this communication of the President was trans- 
mitted to the Democratic leaders of the House. 

But I will not undertake to say that the leaders of the House 
on the Democratic side were guilty of treason because they 
differed from their leader. I simply say that it was unfortunate 
that they did not follow the President’s lead, and I believe he 
did have the majority sentiment of the Republican Party with 
him in the House of Representatives on that proposition. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator put in the Recorp the 
page of the Recorp on which the President's letter, which he has 
just read, is printed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Page 2837, volume 5, of the RECORD 
of this session, 


to have 3832 convey to appro- 
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I-mean the date of the 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the date? 
Recorp which contains it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. February 13, 1920. ‘ 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I also add, for the benefit of 
the Recorp, that the President’s letter was published in the 
Washington Star of February 9, 1920? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, with relation to the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Nebraska, whether the President's 
letter was a thoroughgoing indorsement of universal compulsory 
military training or not, it seems to me, from listening to what 
‘the Senator has just read, that it certainly was an appeal to 
his party not to decide against that system. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no doubt about it. It was 
‘plainly an appeal for them to leave it to the free and frank dis- 
cussion of Members of the House, without undertaking to divide 
on party lines. 

Mr. GRONNA. 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. The distinguished Senator from Oregon was 
formerly chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, and I am 
sure he is as familiar as anyone can possibly be with the mili- 
tary affairs of this country during the war. Is there any record 
of the number of young men who served in the late war which 
shows the percentage of those who enlisted voluntarily, and 
also the percentage of those who had to be conscripted and who 
served in the late war? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no doubt that The Adjutant 
General’s Department can give the Senator that information. I 
ean not lay my hands on it right now, but those figures are ob- 
tainable from The Adjutant General. 

Mr. GRONNA. In the Senator's opinion, is it fair to assume 
that a large proportion of those who served in the late war were 
those who volunteered? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. A small proportion, as compared 
with over four million that were raised under the selective 
service, were volunteers; less than a million, I think. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], who has given this matter a 
good deal of attention, says it was something less than a million, 
and we raised over 4,000,000 men altogether. 

Mr. GRONNA. So that although we had conscription, there 
were wore than a million, or a million, we will say—one-fourth— 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


who volunteered, and who did not have to be drafted. Is that 
correct? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is substantially correct. I do 


not want the Senator to understand that I am criticizing the 
yolunteer. No man in this world has a higher regard for the 
young men who yolunteered their services than I; and it was 
for that very reason that I was a strong advocate of the selec- 
tive-service law, because I wanted to protect the men who had 
volunteered, and compel others, who owed the same duty to 
their country, to go to its relief. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
another remark, what led me to ask the Senator the question 
was his statement referring to those who were opposed to con- 
scription, and also, in connection with that, I think, to use the 
Senators language, “those who would have led our country to 
defeat.” That was, of course, a rather broad statement. The 
Senator evidently had reference to some Member of this body. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no; oh, no. The Senator misun- 
derstood me. I had no intention of suggesting that any Sen- 
ator here would intentionally do anything that would have led 
our country to defeat; but I say that the policy of raising an 
army simply by the volunteer system would have led our country 
to defeat. It must have done it. We could not have raised 
4,000,000 men, we would not have raised the 2,000,000 that went 
over there and did the fighting, by the volunteer system. That 
is what I meant. 

Mr. GRONNA. Iam glad the Senator modifies his statement. 
I think he will find by examining the Recorp that his statement 
is as I stated it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to say to the Senator that I do 
not share the feeling that a great many have that the Senator 
and others who opposed the draft law were not loyal to our 
country. The fact is, I want to say to the Senator, that no man 
proved his loyalty any more than the Senator did, because he 
had two or three sons over there, and two or three nephews as 
well. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Oregon that 
it would not be well for any Senator or anyone else to face the 
Senator from North Dakota and say that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I believe that, too. I believe that of 
other Senators as well. I have the greatest regard for Senators 


who differed from those of us who advocated the selective- 
Service law. I have the highest regard for them. I think their 
judgment was bad, that is all, and I think if their course had 
been adopted by Congress as the course to pursue in raising 
an army, the Allies would have met with defeat. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I dislike very much to interrupt 
the Senator so much, but this is a question of very great im- 
portance; and the trouble was during the war that it was almost 
impossible for any man who did not agree with the plan pro- 
posed to be permitted to discuss the question intelligently. I will 
say to the Senator that I know that there were men who were 
not unalterably opposed to the system of the draft, and I think 
I may say there were several of the Members who opposed the 
draft because they thought it was possible to get an army by 
volunteers, but, if such a thing as that should be impossible, of 
course they would favor the Senator’s forced plan of a draft. 
But, as I said, it was impossible during the war to discuss that 
question in an intelligent way, because, if any question was 
asked or any objection was made trying even to correct some of 
the provisions in the bills, it was immediately construed to 
mean that a man was opposed to the whole scheme, which was 
not true. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I think if the Senator will refer to the 
discussion then, he will find that Senators and Representatives 
were not afraid to discuss it. There were no abler addresses 
made against the selective-service bill than some that were madè 
in the Senate and in the House of Representatives, and by 
leaders in both parties. It was not a question of party. It was 
a question of difference in policy. I thought then, and I think 
now, that but for the selective-service law the Allies would have 
lost the war. The Senator would doubtless differ from me. 

There is no absolute need now for training the young men 
of this country, but, as the President of the United States has 
suggested, in the present troubled condition of the world we do 
not know what we will need. Some Senators predict here that 
there is no danger of war. In 1915°I introduced in this body 
the first selective-service bill. Some thought I was wholly 
wrong, but as a matter of fact it was to get this country ready 
to fight. If that bill had passed, if Congress could have been 
induced to pass that bill in 1915, so that an army of young men 
might have been trained in 1916, there is no question that we 
would have kept out of this war. Why, it was the boast of 
Germany and Germany's friends there and here, first, that 
America was so busy making a dollar that she would not raise an 
army, and, second, if she raised an army they could not 
get over, and, third, if they got over they would not fight. 
How grievously mistaken she was on all three of these propo- 
sitions! 

If we had shown that we were willing to raise an army by 
passing a selective-service act and if we had put under the 
colors of, our country a million or two young men for training, 
Germany would have hesitated long before insulting our flag. 
It is my opinion that Germany would not have dared to have 
brought the United States into the cause of the Allies if we 
had had a million men in training. She only brought us in 
as it was by continued destruction of American life and prop- 
erty and continued insult to the American flag. We did not 
see fit to train our boys. They said, therefore, that we were 
not going to get into the war. 

The distinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] 
who is leading the fight against this measure, and I hope the 
Senator will listen to me, as late as the 29th of April, 1916, 
opposing so-called militarism, opposing the raising of an*army 
in a safe and sane way, said in a speech before the Senate 
that will be found at page 831 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that date, in speaking of the federalization of the militia: 

The greatest accomplishment of this measure, however, is to be 
found in the plan of making the State militia an effective body of 
first-line defense. Originally the Secretary of War had another plan. 
It was known as the continental army scheme. That scheme provided 
that there should be a continental army composed of 400,000 men en- 
listed to serve three years, either one month or two months in a year, 
That after the end of the third year oar Shall go into the reserve for 
three years. It was expected that 133,000 of these could be recruited 
a year, and at the end of three years the 400,000 would be raised. 
This plan brought up quite a controversy, and the committee was of 
the 1 5 that (1) the men could not be recruited in that way, and 

2) at the training would not be sufficient to make them soldiers, 
f course, the plan would have been even more expensive than the 
federalization of the militia, and in the judgment of the committee 
nothing like so efficient. 

Again, the plan, if it could have been made efficient, would have 


been a tremendous step toward militarism in this country, in that it 
would haye led to a tremendous standing army. The result was the 


TEST unanimously voted in favor of the federallzation of the State 
tia. 

Raising 400,000 men under the proposed scheme that was 
then suggested would have raised an immense standing army 
and would have placed our country in danger of becoming 
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militaristic! Think of it as compared with raising more than 

000,000 men less than one year later! 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The facts are absolutely well known as 
to my position in 1916. It is impossible to have any misunder- 
standing about it. My position was that the first 500,000 men 
should be brought into the Army by the volunteer system. 
That was the extent of the amendment and precisely what it 
provided for. I voted for the draft bill in time of war, of 
course. There can not be any mistake about my attitude. I 
would vote for such a bill in another emergency, but I am not 
in favor of conscription in time of peace. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator voted against the pro- 
vision in the so-called Kahn bill to increase the Army to 250,000 
men. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not recall when that was. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will read from another speech of 
the Senator, made on the 13th of May, 1916—— 

Mr. McKELLAR, It may be so. I have never favored a large 
standing Army. I think my position on that question is well 
understood. In a colloquy between myself and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] some time ago I expressed the view 
that at this time we ought to have a standing Army of some- 
thing like 800,000 men for the protection of the United States. 
I think so now. There is no secrecy about it. There is noth- 
ing unusual about it. It is open and aboveboard and the 
Senator can not misquote me. My attitude is the same that 
it has always 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not charging the Senator with 
doing anything in secret. I do not usually indulge in that kind 
of thing myself; but the Senator does not hesitate to get up 
here and charge Democrats and Republicans with jugglery and 
party machine work, which is not justified by anything that has 
happened here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, every Senator here knows that 
the principal question in this bill is universal compulsory mili- 
tary training. The amendment offered 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator makes that statement. 
I will ask the Senator how many times he attended the meet- 
ings of the Committee on Military Affairs when it was consid- 
ering this bill? There are other important questions in it, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I attended practically every meeting that 
I was inyited to attend. I was not on the subcommittee, and, of 
course, did not attend the subcommittee meetings. I think one 
or two times I was invited to attend those. 

Let me say this about this particular amendment. We all 
know that the amendment which was first offered raised the 
question fairly and Squarely, so that every Senator who voted 
“yea” voted for military training and those who voted “nay” 
voted against military training. There was not any doubt about 
it. The other amendment introduced later, and which under 
the rules has priority, does not present that question in the 
square way that I think it ought to be presented in the 
Senate, and when it is presented in that square way, if we can 
get it up I say it will be overwhelmingly defeated. I believe a 
majority of both parties in the Senate will vote against it. I 
ask the Senator from Oregon if he is willing to have a fair and 
square vote on the proposition? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Oregon has never 
been afraid to take a fair and square vote on anything, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not care to be interrupted any 
more. Some of us, as a step toward saving something from 
this wreck, are in favor of the voluntary training of the young 
men of this country. Senators are not interested in these per- 
sonal controversies. They are not interested in these differ- 
ences between the Senator and myself. What Senators and the 
people are interested in is questions that involve the national 
welfare, not merely of our Government, but our civilization, if 
you please. The Senator from Tennessee is a most honorable 
man. I make no charges affecting his honor. He and I differ 
very radically on very many propositions. We differed all the 
way through practically on the question of the raising of an 
army to prosecute the war. When the selective-service law was 
up for consideration in 1916, let us see what the Senator said 
in a speech delivered by him on Saturday, May 13, 1916. I 
am citing it to show that the Senator makes mistakes some- 
times, and he may be making some now. He said: 


When the Army bill was orted back by the conferees for further 
instructions I voted against the provision raising the standing Arm 
to 250,000 men, and I voted against section 56 of the Chamberlain b 

roviding for what is best known as the continental-army scheme, 
nder these circumstances I wish to give my reasons for these votes. 


The Senator went ahead and gave his reasons for the vote. 
Both those measures were intended to place our country in a 
position to defend itself and, it may be, to assist the Allies in 
defending the world. The Senator opposed it, and he had a 
right to oppose it. It was-a difference in policy then, just as 
to-day there is a difference between us as to the proper policy 
to pursue regarding the Army of the United States. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. The Senator will again do me the justice 
to say that this so-called continental-army scheme, which was 
put forward, as I recall, by the Senator from Oregon, among 
others, was a proposition that was put up in lieu of the National 
Guard system of the United States, and what the Congress did 
was to turn down the continental-army scheme whith was pro- 
posed by the Senator and others and accept the National Guard 
scheme which I myself and others advocated at that time. That 
is all there is in that. It was a difference of opinion. I believe 
now that the National Guard system is incomparably better 
than the so-called continental system, and the Members of the 
House and the Senate agreed with me and did not agree with 
the Senator from Oregon. ‘That is all there is to that. One 
was for the national defense quite as much as the other. I 
think the National Guard system and the record of the men 
who went into the National Guard in this late war have demon- 
strated that we were exactly right in standing for the National 
Guard as the primary national defense, because we never had 
a better national defense than the National Guard. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, The Senator can not put me in the 
category of one who is opposed to the National Guard. The 
Senator can not talk louder or longer for the National Guard 
than I. They all vote. We are all their friends. We all talk 
about them whenever we have a chance to doit. But admitting 
the strength of the National Guard, their gallantry in action, 
and the splendid record they made, they became federalized 
and became a part of the United States Army before they became 
coordinated and unified so as to do the work that was necessary 
to be done. 

- as McKELLAR. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, 
u — 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator can take his own time 
and make his own speech. I desire to finish what I have to say 
without these constant interruptions. As I said a while ago, the 
people do not care about any controversies between the Senator 
and myself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator keeps referring to me. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator kept referring to me, 
and I have answered him, and I have the floor. The Senator 
can get after my scalp or take my scalp when I get through. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I have never referred to the Senator at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; the Senator does not have to refer 
to me when he charges men as a body with indulging in subter- 
fuge here on the floor of the Senate and endeavoring to accom- 
plish by indirection something they are not undertaking to ac- 
complish at all. They are undertaking to accomplish something 
for the good of the country. Let us try to find out the facts about 
it and then vote. 

I am frank to say that I expect universal compulsory military 
training to be defeated. I have not any question about that. All 
legislation is the result of compromise. If a Senator or a body 
of Senators can not get all they want, there is no reason why 
they should not get a part of what they want if there is a chance 
to compromise. That is all that the proposed amendment: of 
the Senator from New Jersey is. It is to undertake to save 
something from this wreck, something that the President of the 
United States wanted to save if possible. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee, in that speech of 
May 13, 1916, said—and I hope the Senator will listen to this, 
because he may have forgotten it: 

I have not the slightest idea of our becoming involved in war with any 
European country. 7 

That was on the 13th day of May, 1916. That was when the 
national-defense act was up for consideration. That was less 
than a year before the Senate and the House declared the war. 
He said: 

The R 
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involved.in war with 
-any European country. I have absolute confidence in the President 
and his a wx! to keep us out of this European war, and keep us out 
with honor, Certainly, I see no reason why we should to war. We 
can not go to war without Congress declaring it, and I not know of 
a man in Congress who would be willing to vote for a resolution declar- 
Ing war on any European country. We have the test. prosperity in 
this country, taken as a whole, and it would be silly and ridiculous for 
us to disturb it by getting into this European imbroglio. If we were to 
build a great standing army like that provided for in the Chamber- 
Jain bill, an excitable President could get us into war without deelaring 
it. Of course, President Wilson would not do this, but some other 
President more easily excited might do so. : i 

Think of it, Mr. President, less than a year before the time 
when America, on the recommendation of the President of the 
United States, declared war against Germany. - 

Mr. President, I honestly believe that if the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELtAR] had bent his efforts toward creating 
a large citizen soldiery or a large standing army at that time, 
in view of the troubled condition of the country, we would not 
haye had any war with Germany; but the Senator opposed a 
large army, he opposed then universal military training, he 
opposed anything that squinted toward what he and others 
called a militaristic system in this country, and it was because 
of that fact, because Senators stood on the floor of the Senate 
of the United States and gentlemen stood on the floor of the 
House of Representatives and opposed everything looking toward 
the preparation of America to fight. If we all had gotten to- 
gether and put our shoulders to the wheel and said, “ We will 
not only organize a large Army, if need be, but we stand ready 
to train every young man in this country in the science of war, 
and we will do it at a moment’s warning —if we had done that, 
instead of declaiming against the so-called fear of cultivating a 
militaristic spirit, we would not have had any war. 

I sometimes think this appeal against the so-called militaristic 
spirit has tended to enervate the young men of the country, 
that it has tended to destroy national pride and patriotism, and 
nothing but this war, which brought the sons of the rich and 
poor alike together and made them confer with each other 
and realize the situation, ever aroused in them a spirit of love 
of country that was going to sleep. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Mr. President, as reenforcing what the 
Senator said as to the probability that we would not have been 
compelled to enter the war if we had had a sufficient military 
force, and a sufficient and effective system of military training 
in this country, I want to remind him that it has been repeatedly 
stated in the papers of the country that one of the great sur- 
prises to the Emperor and the German military authorities was 
that America had been able to provide for conscription after war 
was declared. They had no idea that the country would stand 
for it. If they had known in advance that that would be done, 
they never would have provoked us into the war. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think there is no doubt of that, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
differs from the, President about the troubled condition of the 
world now. He does not think there is anything that exists 
to-day that necessitates the trainfng of the young men. The 
President seems to think that the troubled condition of the 
world requires some sort of training of the young men of the 
country. 

The Senator from Tennessee may be mistaken now, just as 
he was mistaken in 1916. He said that the President would not 
get us into the war; that he would keep us out of the war; that 
there was nothing to fight about. But the President advised 
us to get in, and the Senator helped get us in. Now, the Presi- 
dent says there is a troubled condition that necessitates training 
the young men. The Senator from Tennessee says there is no 
need of it; that there is no use to train them now. Who is right? 
I think the President is right. 

I think it is just as well to be prepared, Mr. President, and 
tet the world know that America, for the present, at least, while 
the troubled world situation exists, is going to be ready to fight 
if it needs to fight. Everybody knows that nobody hates war 
any more than I do, and nobody would go further to keep out of 
it than*I will.” But America owes a duty to itself and to the 
world to maintain her dignity as a separate nationality, and as 
the greatest Republic in the world, the greatest country in the 
world. 

Mr. President, it has been charged by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, and charged by others, that this system of training of 
the young men is violative of the traditions of this country. 
May I call attention to the fact that the first act which was 
passed by the Congress of the United States, in 1792, recom- 
mended by Gen. Washington and prepared by Gen. Knox, was a 
military-training act. It provided that all men of certain ages, 
between 18 and 65, I think, should assemble at certain seasons 
of the year, at least once a year, and train in the use of arms, 


I have not the slightest idea of our becomin; 


It became obsolescent in later years, but was not finally repealed 
until the Dick law was passed in 1903. So that we have had it 
all the time; and I beg to call the Senator's attention to the 
Knox report on that act, and if he believes that this is violative 
of the traditions of America, ask him to read that report, which 
was approved by Gen. Washington, and the bill was practically 
enacted as recommended. h e) 

In order not to take too much time, I am going to ask that 


there may be inserted in the Rxconb, as a part of my remarks, 


letters and opinions written by Gen. Washington and other lead- 
ers, from his time down to the present time, advocating the draft. 

The man who, above all others, was in a position to speak 
intelligently as well as feelingly upon the subject of the militia 
during the Revolution was Gen. Washington. He did not hesi- 
tate to speak out on more than one occasion as to the inefficiency 
of the volunteer system. 

On February 9 4776, he wrote: 


To expect the same service from raw and undisciplined recruits as 
Bag soldiers is to expect what never did and perhaps never will 


On August 20, 1780: 


Had we formed a permanent army in the beginning, * * ve 
never should have had to retreat with a handful of men across the 
Delaware in 1776, trembling for the fate of America; * * * we 
should not have been the greatest part of the war inferior to the enemy, 
indebted for our cet to their inactivity, enduring frequently the 
mortification of seeing naang opportunities to ruin them pass unim- 
proved for want of a force which the country was com letely able to 
afford, and, of seeing the country ravaged, our, towns cach the in- 
habitants plundered, abused, murdered with impunity, from the same 
cause. 


September 15, 1780: 


Regular troops are alone equal to thé exigencies of modern war, as 
well for defense as offense, and whenever a substitute is attempted it 
must prove Illusory and ruinous. 


And, again, on September 24, 1776, in a letter to the President 
of the Continental Congress, he said, amongst other things: 


To place any dependence upon militia is assuredly resting upon a 
broken staff. Men just dragged from the tender — of domestic 
life, unaccustomed to the din of arms, totally unacquainted with every 
kind of military skill (which is followed by want of confidence in them- 
selves when opposed to troops 5 trained, disciplined and ap- 
pointed, superior in knowledge and superior in arms), are timid and 
ready to fly from their own shadows. Besides, the sudden ehange in 
their manner of living, particularly in their lodging, brings on sickness in 
many, impatience in all, and such an unconquerable desire of returnlu 
to their respective homes that it not only produces shameful an 
scandalous desertions among themselves, but infuses the like spirit in 
others. Again, men accustomed to unbounded freedom and no control 
can not brook the restraint which is indispensably necessary to the good 
order and government of the army, without which licentiousness and 
every kind of disorder triumphantly reigns. To bring men to a proper 
degree of subordination is not the work of a day, a month, or even a 
year; and unhappily for us and the cause we ars engaged in, the little 
discipline I have been laboring to establish in the army under my im- 
mediate command is in a manner done away by having such.a mixture 
of troops as haye been called together within these few months. 


Again, in the same letter, he says: s 


The jealousy of a standing army and the evils to be apprehended 
from one are remote, and, in my judgment, situated and circumstanced’ 
as we are, not at all to be dreaded ; but the consequence of wanting one, 
according to my ideas formed from present view of things, is cer- 
tain and inevitable ruin. For if I was called upon to declare upon oath 
whether the militia have been most serviceable or hurtful upon the 
whole, I should subscribe to the latter. I do not mean by this, how- 
ever, to arraign the conduct of Congress; in so doing I should equally 
condemn my own measures if I did not my judgment; but experience, 
which is the best criterion to work by, so fully, clearly, decisively, 
reprobates the practice of trusting to militia that no man who regards 
order, regularity, and economy, or who has any regard for his own 
honor, character, or peace of mind will risk them upon this issue. 


And, again, in a letter to the President of the Congress, under 
date of December 5, 1776, he said: 


When I reflect on the losses we have sustained for want of good 
troops, the certainty of this is placed beyond a doubt in my mind. In 
such a case the militia, who have been harassed and tired by repeated 
calls upon them, and farming and manufactures in a manner suspended, 
would, upon any pressing emergency, have run with alacrity to arms, 
whereas the cry now is, ‘They may be as well ruined in one way as 
another,’ and with difficulty they are obtained. I mention these things 
to show that, in my opinion, if any dependence is placed in the militia 
another year Congress will be deceived. When danger is a little re- 
moved from them they will not turn out at all. When it comes home 
to them the well affected, instead of flying to arms to defend themselves, 
are busily employed in removing their families and effects, while the 
disaffected are concerting measures to make their submission and spread 
terror and dismay all around to induce others to follow their example. 
Daily experience and abundant proofs warrant this information. 


And in a letter to the same person under date of December 20, 
1776, he said: 


It is needless to add that short enlistments and a mistaken depend- 
énce upon militia have been the origin of all our misfortunes and the 
great accumulation of our debt. We find, sir, that the enemy are dail 

athering strength from the disaffected. This strength, like a snowball 
rolling, will increase unless some means can be devised to check 
ekectually the progress of the enemy's arms. Militia may possibly do 
for it for a little while, but in a little while also the militia of those 
States which have been frequently called upon will not turn out at all; 


or if they do, it will be with so much reluctance and, sloth as to amount 
to the same thing. Instance, New Jersey. Witness, Pennsylvania. 
Could anything but the river Delaware have saved Philadelphia ? 


On the 17th of October, 1777, he wrote to President Thomas 
Wharton, of Pennsylvania, as follows: 


There is another matter which I beg leave to recommend to the 
serious consideration of the legislature of your State; that is, the 
adopting of some mode of completing and keeping up the quota of your 
continental regiments. Upon an average, your battalions have never 
been above one-third full, and now many of them are far below even 
that. From the extravagant prices given to substitutes in the militia 
in the different States, it has become gs to recruit more upon 
the bounty allowed by Congress.. The New England States and Vir- 
ginia have begun to adopt the mode of drafting and, I am informed. 
they have succeeded very well. I am convinced that this will be foun 
the only method of raising continental troops, and if the measure were 
to become general throughout the States it would not be deemed a hard- 
ship. I mention this matter to you at this time in the hope that you 
will as soon as possible fall upon this or some other mode to recruit 
your regiments in the course of this fall and winter, and as it is more 
than probable that our opposition will not end with this campaign, we 
ought to endeavor to have a respectable army in the field in the spring, 
before the enemy can receive further reenforcements from Europe. 


On the 18th of November, 1779, he wrote from West Point to 
the President of Congress as follows: 


In the more early stages of the contest, when men might have en- 
listed for the war, no man, as my whole conduct and the uniform tenor 
of my letters will evince, was ever more opposed to short enlistments 
than I was, and while there remained a prospect of obtaining recruits 
upon a permanent footing in the first instance, as far as duty and a 
rogari 8 station would permit, I urged my sentiments in favor of 
t. ut the 
being changed, or at least standing on too precarious and uncertain a 
footing to apea on fcr the exigency of our affairs, I took the liberty in 
February, 1778, in a particular manner to lay before the Committee of 
Arrangements, then with the army at Valley Forge, a plan for an annual 
draft as the surest and most certain, if not the only means left us, of 
maintaining the 3 on a proper and respectable ground. And, more 
and more confirmed in propriety of this opinion by the intervention of 
a variety of circumstances 3 to detail, 1 again took the free- 
dom of urging the plan to the committee of conference in January last; 
and, having reviewed it in every point of light and found it right, or 
at least the best that has occurred to me, I hope I shall be excused by 
Congress for offering it to them, and in time for carrying it into 
execution for the 1 55 Bhae 2 . conceive it necessary for the 
States to complete their quotas of troops. 4 

The plan . propose is that each State be informed by Con- 
gress annually of the real deficiency of its troops. and called upon to 
make up, or such less specific number as Congress may think proper, 
by a draft; that the men drafted join the army by the Ist of January 
and serve until the ist of January in the succeeding year; that from 
the time the drafts join the army the officers of the States from which 
they come be authorized and directed to use their endeavors to enlist 
them for the war, under the bounties to the officers themselves and the 
recruits granted by the act of the 23d of January last, namely, $10 to 
the officers for each recruit, and $200 to the recruits themselves; that 
all State, county, and town bounties to drafts, if practicable, be en- 
tirely abolished, on account of the uneasiness and disorders they create 
among the soldiers, the desertions they produce, and for other reasons 
which will readily occur; that on or before the 1st of October annually 
an abstract or return similar to the present oné be transmitted to 
Congress, to enable them to make their requisitions to each State with 
certainty and precision. 


On the 25th of May, 1780, he wrote to Phillip Schuyler. John 
Mathews, and Nathaniel Peabody, a committee of Congress: 


powers of the Government exerted with confidence will be equal to the 
urpose of drafting. 


On March 12, 1782, he wrote James McHenry as follows: 


It is idle at this late period of the war, when enthusiasm is cooled, 
if not done away, when the minds of that class of men who are proper 
subjects for soldiers are poisoned by the high bounties which have been 

iven and the knowledge of the distresses of the Army so generally 

iffused through every State, to suppose that our battalions can be 
completed by voluntary enlistment. The attempt is vain, and we are 
only deceiving ourselves and injuring the cause by making the experi- 
ment. ‘There is no other effectual method to get men suddenly but that 
of classing the people and compelling each class to furnish a recruit, 


AUTHORITY OF JEFFERSON. 


Jefferson ought to be pretty good authority with a southern 
audience, and I recall his views on the subject. He did not 
think the draft was violative of our traditional policy, un- 
American, or unnecessary, 5 . 
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rospect of keeping up an army by voluntary enlistments’ 


In a letter to Seeretary of War Dearborn September 21, 1805, 
inclosing a proposed law for compulsory military service for the 
Army and Navy, he said: 


Considering that the important thing is to keep the militia classes so 
that we may get at the zomg for a year's service at a time, and that 
training may be supplied after they are called out, I think we may 
give up every part of the bill which respects training and arming. Let 
us once get possession of the principle, and future Congresses wil! train 
and arm. In this way we get rid of all those enemies to the bill. to whom 
different details would be objectionable. I send to you the bin thus 
modified, and I haye thrown in a few words in the clause beginning with 
the words: “ The junior class shall be Hable,” etc., in order that the law 
may execute itself without waiting for any legislature. Will you be so 

as to communicate it to Gen. Varnum and Mr. Bidwell? The 
sooner the better. 


In his annual message to Congress December 3, 1805, he said: 


In the meantime, you will consider whether it would not be expe- 
dient for a state of peace as well as of war so to organize or class the 
militia as would enable us on any sudden emergency to call for the 
services of the younger portions, unencumbered with the old and those 
having families. Upward of 300,000 able-bodied men between the ages 
of 18 and 26 years, which the last census shows we may now count 
within our limits, will furnish a competent number for offense or defense 
in any point where they may be wanted, and will give time for raising 
hs, Sepp forces after the 8 of them shall become certain; and the 

ducing to the early period of life all its active service can not but 
be desiruble to our younger citizens of the present as well as future 
times, inasmuch as it engages to them in more advanced age a quiet and 
undisturbed repose in the bosom of their families. I can not then but 
earnestly recommend to gour early consideration the expediency of so 
modifying our militia system, as by a separation of the more active part 
from that which is less so we may draw from it when necessary an 
efficient corps fit for real and active service, and to be called to it in 
regular rotation. 

JEFFERSON URGED DRAFT. 


On the 26th of February, 1810, explaining this part of his mes- 
sage, he wrote Gen. Kosciusko as follows: 


Two measures have not been adopted which I pressed on Congress 
repeatedly-at their meetings. The one to settle the whole ungranted 
territory of Orleans by donations of land to able-bodied young men, to 
be engaged and carried there at the public expense, who would consti- 
tute a force always ready on the spot to defend New Orleans. The 
other was to class the militia pings Fer the years of their birth, and 
make all those from 20 to 25 liable to be trained and called into service 
at a moment's warning. This would have given us a force of 300,000 
young men, prepared by proper training, for service in any part of the 
Inited States, while those who bad passed through that period would 
remain at home, liable to be used in their own or adjacent States. These 
two measures would have completed what I deemed necessary for the 
entire security of our country. They would have given me, on my re- 
tirement from the Government of the Nation, the consolatory rettection 
that, haying found, when I was called to it, not a single seaport town 
in a condition to repel a levy of contribution by a single privateer or 
pirate, I had left every harbor so pesana by works and gunboats as 
to be in a reasonable state of security against any probable attack; the 
territory of Orleans acquired and planted with an internal force sufti- 
cient for its protection; and the whole territory of the United States 
organized by such a classification of its male force as would give it the 
benefit of all its young population for active service, and that of middl 
and advanced age for stationary defense. But these measures will, 
hope, be completed by my successors, who, to the purest princes of 
8 patriotism, adds a wisdom and foresight second to no man 
on earth. 

JUSTICE MARSHALL'S OPINION. 


Chief Justice Marshall, in the early case of McCulloch v. 
Maryland (4 Wheat., 316), laid down a canon of constitutional 
construction which has been followed by every distinguished 
judge since. In express terms he spoke of the solemnity of 
the duty he was performing in rendering the decision and with 
masterly ability he covered the whole subject from every angle. 
He said: 

But we think the sound construction of the Constitution must 
allow to the National Legislature that discretion, with respect to the 
means by which the powers it confers are to be carried into execution. 
which will enable that body to perform the high duties assigned to 
it in the manner most beneficial to the people. t the end be legiti- 
mate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly adopted to that end, which 
are not prohibited, but consistent with the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, are constitutional. 

Following the logic of that decision, Congress having the 
power to declare war, to raise and support armies, provide ang 
maintain 2 Navy, and to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution these powers and all 
other powers vested by the Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or officer thereof, 
wherein is there lacking the slightest element of constitutional 
power to do any and every thing essential to the preservation of 
our country's civilization and the liberties of our people? 

In the first legal-tender case of Hepburn v. Griswold (8 Wall., 
603) the court, although nullifying as unconstitutional an act 
of Congress, affirmed the principles laid down by Chief Justice 
Marshall, as they did in both the majority and minority opinions 
in the second legal-tender case of Knox v. Lee (12 Wall, 457), 
sustaining the same act of Congress, the court saying: 

Even in Hepburn v. Griswold both the majority and minorit 


the court concurred in accepting the doctrines of MeCullech v, 
land as sound expositions of the Constitution, 


of 
ary- 
though disagreeing 


in their application. With these rules of constitutional construction 
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ApRIn 9, 


before settled at an earl iod in the history of the Government, 
hitherto ‘universally ackented, and not even doubted, we have a safe 
guide to a right decision of the questions before us. 


In Juillard v. Greenman (110 U. S., 421) the court said: 3 
declaring f - 
5 and Intended to 


dure for a, an adap to the various crises of human 
affairs, is —2 with the strictness of a private 
contract. 

And, again: 


Congress must possess the choice of means and must be empowered 
to use any means which are in fact conducive to the exercise of a power 
granted by the Constitution. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S VIEWS. 


ly be imposed on the power to which the care of it is committed. 
This wer ought to be edextenaive with all the le combinations 
d — and ought to be under the tion of the same 


ae ent is expected ought to possess the means by which it is to be 
a ed. ~ 
Whether there ought to be a Federal Government intrusted with the care 
of the common defense is a gorenen in the first instance o for discus- 
sion; but the moment it is decided in the affirmative it will follow that 
that Government ought to be clothed with all the powers requisite to 
complete execution of its trust, and unless it can be shown that the 
ces which may affect the public safety are reducible within 
certain determinate limits, unless the contrary of t position, can be 
fairly and rationally disputed, it must be admitted as a e con- 
sequence that there can be no limitation of that authority which is 
to provide for the defense and protection of the commu in any 
matter essential to its efficacy; t matter essential to the 
formation, direction, or support of the natio! forces. (The Federalist, 
No. 23, pp. 152, 153, edition of Central Law Journal Co., 1914.) 


JAMES MADISON'S VIEWS. 


Madison, discussing the same subject, said: 


Is the power of declaring war necessary? No man will answer 
this question in the negative. It would be superfluous therefore to 
enter into a proof of the affirmative. The existing Confederation 
establishes this power in the most ample form. 

Is the power of raising armies and equipping fleets necessary? 
8 ret in the foregoing power. It is involved in the power 
0 lefense. 

But was it necessary to give an indefinite power of raising troops, 
as hag 1 providing fieets, and of maintaining both in peace as well 
as war 

The answer to these questions has been too far anticipated in an- 


t is, in an 


other place to admit an extensive discussion of them in this place.. 


The answer, indeed, seems to be so obvious and conclusive as scarcely 
to justify such a discussion in any place. With what color of pro- 
priety could the force necessary for defense be limited by those who 
can not limit the force of offense? If a Federal Constitution could 
chain the ambition or set bounds to the exertions of all other nations, 
then, indeed, it might prudently chain the discretion of its own Goy- 
ernment and set bounds to the exertions for its own safety. 

How could a readiness for war in time of peace be safely prohibited, 
unless we could prohibit, in like manner, the preparations and estab- 
lishments of every hostile nation? The means of security can only 
be regulated by the means and the danger of attack. -They will, in 
fact, be ever determined by these rules, and by no others. 


It is in 
ain to o se constitutional barriers to the impulse of self-preserva- 
Yon. (The Federalist, No. 41, pp. 275, 276, edition of Central Law 


Journal Co., 1914.) 


The Senator from Tennessee will say that that was in time of 
war. That is true. But the same arguments that were made 
against Washington's demands in war times were made against 
the selectiveservice law when we were precipitated into the 
World War. The arguments were just the same. I am citing 
it for the purpose of showing that this course is not violative of 
fhe traditions of our country, but is in line with the traditions 
of our country from Washington down to the present. 

I do not know that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR] indulged in any criticism of the Father of his Country, 
or whether he made any statements on the floor of the Senate 
that if we undertook to enforce the selective-service act there 
would be riot and bloodshed all over the country. Some Sen- 
ators said that if they undertook to enforce it there would be 
riot and bloodshed. The cases in opposition to the draft were 
sporadic. It was perfectly remarkable the way the people 
supported and the young men of this country came under the 
terms of the selective-service law, and, as a rule, wherever 
there was opposition to the draft it happened to be in States 
the Senators or Representatives from which opposed the draft 
on the floor of Congress. I think that is generally true. But 
the American youth realized, when this act became a law, 
that they did owe a duty to their country, and there was not 
any disposition to make a protest against or to raise a riot 


about it. 
lantry and patriotism. h 
There was riot and bloodshed, however, at the tiñe the dra 


They came under its terms with magnificent gal- 


act of the Civil War was undertaken to be put in force. The 
reasons for it were very different from those which existed at 
the time the selective-seryice act was passed. President Lincoln 
had a hard time quieting those riots, particularly in New York, 
where there were some persons killed and an immense amount 
of property destroyed. President Lincoln wrote a magnificent 
paper in support of the draft at that time, a part of which I am 
going to ask to have printed in the Rxconb. It was written in 
his own handwriting, as is stated by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay 
in their Life of Lincoln, and they inserted it in that work. 
There was never an abler paper written in favor of the draft than 
that article by President Lincoln, and I ask to have part of it 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

It is at all times proper that misunderstanding between the 
public and the public servant should be avoided, and this is far 
more important now than in times of peace and tranquillity. I 
therefore address you without searching for a precedent upon 
which to do so. Some of you are sincerely devoted to the repub- 
lican institutions and territorial integrity of our country and 
yet are opposed to what is called the draft or conscription. 

“At the beginning of the war, and ever since, a variety of mo- 
tives, pressing some in one direction and some in the other, 
would be presented to the mind of each man physically fit for 
a soldier, upon the combined effect of which motives he would 
or would not voluntarily enter the service. Among these motives 
would be patriotism, political bias, ambition, personal cou 
love of adventure, want of employment, and convenience, or the 
opposite of some of these. We already have and have had in 
the service, as appears, substantially all that can be obtained 
upon this voluntary weighing of motives. And yet we must some- 
how obtain more or relinquish the original object of the contest, 
together with all the blood and treasure already expended in 
the effort to secure it. To meet this necessity the law for the 
draft has been enacted. You who do not wish to be soldiers 
do not like this law. This is natural; nor does it imply want of 
patriotism. Nothing can be so just and necessary as to make 
us like it if it is disagreeable to us. We are prone, too, to find 
false arguments with which to excuse ourselves for opposing 
such disagreeable things. In this case those who. desire the 
rebellion to succeed and others who seek reward in a different 
way are very active in accommodating us with this class of 
arguments. 

The republican institutions and territorial integrity of our 
country can not be maintained without the further raising and 
supporting of armies. There can be no army without men. 
Men can be had only voluntarily or involuntarily. We have ceased 
to obtain them voluntarily, and to obtain them involuntarily 
is the draft—the conscription. If you dispute the fact and de- 
clare that men can still be had voluntarily in sufficient number, 
prove the assertion by yourselves volunteering in such numbers, 
and I shall gladly give up the draft. Or if not a sufficient num- 
ber, but any one of you will volunteer, he for his single self will 
escape all the horrors of the draft and will thereby do only what 
each one of at least a million of his manly brethren have already 
done, Their toil and blood have been given as much for you 
as for themselves. Shall it all be lost rather than that you, too, 
will bear your part? 

“I do not say that all who would avoid serving in the war 
are unpatriotic; but I do think every patriot should willingly 
take his chance under a law made with great care in order to 
secure entire fairness. ‘This law was considered, discussed, 
modified, and amended by Congress at great length and with 
much labor, and was finally passed by both branches with a 
near approach to unanimity. At last it may not be exactly such 
as any one man out of Congress, or eyen in Congress, would 
have made it. It has been said, and I believe truly, that the 
Constitution itself is not altogether such as any one of its 
framers would have preferred. It was the joint work of all, 
and certainly the better that it was so. 

+ + ba + * 


“The principle of the draft, which simply is involuntary or 
enforced service, is not new. It has been practiced in all ages 
of the world. It was well known to the framers of our Consti- 
tution as one of the modes of raising armies at the time they 
placed in that instrument the provision that the Congress shall 
have power to raise and support armies.’ It had been used just 


before, in establishing our independence, and it was also used 
under the Constitution in 1812. Wherein is the peculiar hard- 
ship now? Shall we shrink from the necessary means to main- 
tain our free government, which our grandfathers employed to 


1920. 
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establish it and our own fathers have already employed once to 
maintain it? Are we degenerate? Has the manhood of our 
race run out? 

“Again, a law may be both constitutional and expedient, and 
yet may be administered in an unjust and unfair way. This 
law belongs to a class, which class is composed of those laws 
whose object is to distribute burthens or benefits on the prin- 
ciple of equality. No one of these laws can ever be practically 
administered with that exactness which can be conceived of in 
‘the mind. A tax law, the principle of which is that each owner 
shall pay in proportion to the value of his property, will be a 
dead letter if no one can be compelled to pay until it can be 
shown that every other one will pay in precisely the same pro- 
portion, according to value; nay, even it will be a dead letter if 
no one can be compelled to pay until it is certain that every 
other one will pay at all—even in unequal proportion. Again, 
the United States House of Representatives is constituted on 
the principle that each Member is sent by the same number of 
people that each other one is sent by; and yet, in practice, no 
two of the whole number, much less the whole number, are 
ever sent by precisely the same number of constituents. 
The districts can not be made precisely equal in population 
ar first, and if they could they would become unequal in a 
single day, and much more so in the 10 years which the 
districts, once made, are to continue. They can not be re 
modeled every day; nor, without too much expense and labor, 
even every year. ’ 

“This sort of difficulty applies in full force to. the practical 
administration of the draft law; in fact, the difficulty is greater 
in the case of the draft law. First, it starts with all the in- 
equality of the congressional districts; but these are based on 
entire population, while the draft is based upon those only who 
are fit for soldiers, and such may not bear the same proportion 
to the whole in one district that they do in another. Again, the 
facts must be ascertained, aud credit given, for the unequal 
numbers of soldiers which haye already gone from the several 
districts. In all these points errors will occur in spite of the 
utmost fidelity. The Government is bound to administer the 
law with such an approach to exactness as is usual in analogous 
cases, and as entire good faith and. fidelity will reach. If so 
great departures as to be inconsistent with such good faith and 
tidelity, or great departures occurring in any way, be pointed 
out, they shall be corrected, and any agent shown to have caused 
such departures intentionally shall be dismissed. 

“With these views, and on these principles, I feel bound to 
tell you it is my purpose to see the draft law faithfully exe- 
cuted.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not believe anyone can charge 
that the martyred President, that great tribune of the people, 
was a militarist, or that because he advocated the draft he 
favored Prussianizing America. I call attention to what he said 
about the draft to show that in his day and generation it was 
not considered as violative of our traditions to favor compulsory 
service. 

Mr, President, I do not like to take up any more of the 
time of the Senate, but when this question of the training 
of the young men was up before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee there were a number of representatives of the Ameri- 
ean Legion before us, and amongst others there were Col. Hough 
and Col. Donovan, both officers from civil life, who served with 
peculiar gallantry in France. I am just going to ask to have 
inserted in the Recorp a part of what they said about the-con- 
dition of the young men who went into the service insufficiently 
trained. God alone knows, Mr. President, how many young lives 
were sacrificed in this war because when they went over there 
they not only did not know how to shoot but did not know how 
to load a gun. 

God alone knows how much money was spent because the young 
men over there not only went over untrained but went over 
unequipped to fight. 

Col, Hough stated, in part: 

When I am asked whether I am in favor of compwsory military train- 
ing my answer to that is to cite what absolutely took place within my 
experience. en we went into the Argonne—and this is only one 
instance of many that might be cited—we received a number of replace- 
ments. My regiment was distributed in its formation with a battalion 
in front and a supporting battalion here and a battalion in the rear. 
Those replacements were assigned to my regiment in bulk, perhaps 300 
of them. Under war conditions there was nothing I could do except to 
parcel them out to the various companies of the regiment. In doing so 
naturally a certain percentage of the replacements went into the front 
line. The companies that were in the front line took their quota of 


replacements and they went rerai into the front line. It was 
not until after that had been done that I learned that those men had not 


been in the United States uniform to exceed three weeks in the United 
States. They had been sent as casuals across the ocean attached to a 
replacement division and parceled out to combatant troops, and there 
they were, three weeks in a uniform, and not able even to load their own 
rifles. It was actually true that the corporals of the various squads 
in the front line had not only to teach the men how to shoot, but how 


to force a cartridge into the chambers of their rifles and fire a shot. 


That is the best instance I know of of an argument for some military ` 


preparation to protect our own United States. 
Col. Donovan stated, in part: 


I would like to say a word on the general question of military training. 
We have heard expressed frequently the advantage this would be so far 
as general Americanization is concerned. I think most of us may be 
agreed upon that, but eventually the pur of such a bill as this is 
battle-field efficiency. Now, in getting that there are two things we 
must consider. The first is that if we are going to call men to go and 
fight for us it is our obligation as citizens to see that they have a fight- 
ing chance for their lives, and the men in this war did not have that 
chance, and in reading the report of the commander in chief it seems to 
me that on that point enough credit is not given our allies, the French, 
their officers and noncommissioned officers, in the training and ira- 
tion they gave to us who commanded combat units there, because those 
men gave to our men in general instruction a fighting chance for their 
lives that our own country had denied them. 

In substantiation of what Col. Hough has told you, I would like to 
cite a concrete example of the untrained condition of the men that came 
in. It was after the Battle of Corpoil. I think we left 50 per cent of 
the combat battalion there. After that fight I happened to be made a 
lieutenant colonel. I commanded a battalion there, They were sent 
to us as replacements, and I personally questioned each replacement sent 
to us. Ninety per cent of t men were untrained. Ninety per cent 
of those men had never opened the bolt of their rifles, they had never 
had on a gas mask. We were told we were going up into the St. Mihiel 
fight. I got these men before us and I said. Men, here is what we are 
going to do; now, I want to give you a chance for your lives. You men 
who are old men, it will do you no good if you have men by the side of 
you who are untrained. So I am going to ask you to do this.” We 
marched at night for the battle line. We started at 9 o’clock and would 
march until 5 o'clock in the morning, and then I would let those men 
sleep until noon, and then I started in training them, and except when 
they stopped to eat, we trained them until 9 o'clock at night, when we 
again started on the march. does that mean? Let us take you 
men here, who ure intelligent men. Say I am your sergeant in that 
fight. Weare told to go out and take a machine-gun nest. Think what 
you would do. The first idea would be the idea of fear, that comes to 
every one of us, there is no use denying it. The next thought would be 
the gregarious instinct, men will huddle together like sheep, makin 
the surest target for a machine gun. Now, if you were to put on uni- 
forms, do you think that would change your character any? 

That was the situation in this war, Those who saw the untrained 
men going up against machine guns realized the importance of train- 
ing men beforehand. I think this bill will constitute a laboratory in 
which men will be trained who will be officers, who will be efficient and 
humanized. I think the fundamental defect of the A. E. F. was a 
lack of appreciation of the psychology of command and the art of 
leadership. What can you expect from men who have had no experi- 
ence with a citizen soldier. no experience in leadership? What can you 
expect in the handling of men? Every officer who is worth his salt 
knows that the only reason for his existence is to look out for his men. 
But be does not get that by instruction. What we needed was not 
so much the 5 a fire but the discipline of the heart. The Ameri- 
can soldier would. go any place if he were led, but he had to be led, 
and that is the kind of spirit we have in this country, and that is what 
must be done, and if you send your officers where they have contact with 
enlisted men, where they know the reaction of the citizen, he is going 
to make a darn sight better officer when it comes to a fight. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In that connection, I would like to 
cite a statement which has been furnished me from an author- 
ity on this subject, a well-informed military officer—and if the 
Senator has any information on the subject I will be glad to have 
his comments on it—in which he treats of certain controversies 
that occurred in the War Department just prior to the war and 
during the war in regard to the training of soldiers, and cites 
some reprimand which he states was giyen to Gen. Crowder be- 
cause Gen. Crowder insisted upon pushing the training of the 
men; and in that connection he makes this statement, that the 
authorities of the Army sent the Three hundred and seventh In- 
fantry and the Three hundred and eighth Infantry into battle 
with 2,100 men who had never fired a rifle. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that it is not a statement that they were 
merely sent to France without ever having fired a rifle, but they 
were sent into battle without ever haying fired a rifle, and that 
they had never mastered the Infantry drill, These men, he said, 
were slaughtered like rats in a trap. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is testimony to corroborate that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He specifies the regiment. It ought to 
be very easy to demonstrate if that statement is not true, be- 
cause there is a record of the Three hundred and seventh and 
the Three hundred and eighth Regiments, and it can be easily 
ascertained if the statement is not correct. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know of any testimony with 
respect to those particular regiments, but there is testimony to 
sustain that general charge, and that is what I asked to have 
printed in the Recorp a while ago. Here is what Col. Hough 
says in a portion of his testimony. Col. Hough was a member 
of the One hundred and sixty-sixth Infantry, the Rainbow 
Division, which, as the Senator knows, was a very distinguished 
fighting organization. He says: 

When I am asked whether I am in favor of compulsory military 


training my answer to that is to cite what absolutely took place within 
my experience. 


I call the Senator's attention to that. 
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When we went into the Argonne—and this is: only one instance 
many that might be cited—we received a number of replacements, 


drawn from the battle front because they were worn out. 


so naturally certain 

front line. The com es that were in the 
of replacements and — went immediately into the front line. It was 
not until after that had been done that I learned that those men had 
not been in the United States uniform to exceed three weeks in the 
United States. 
to a replacement division a parceled out rea ems rk aig 11 
there they were, three weeks in a uniform, and not able even to 
their Pre It was actually true that the corporals of the various 


but cr bi to force a cartridge into the chambers of their rifles and fire 
a 

That corroborates the statement which has come to the Sen- 
ator, There is not any doubt about that. I venture to say that 
if the Senator would go into his own beautiful city of Spokane 
and into the high school, where there are boys from 18 to 21 


men, and take them out into the woods, they would not. know 
how’ to load a gun; and yet young soldiers, according to Col. 
Hough, were put into the battle front who not only did not 
know how to shoot a gun but did not know how to put a 
cartridge into a gun. That was criminal, and Congress is meas- 
urably responsible for failing to provide in time of peace for 
training these young men. 
- Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator pardon me for just & 

moment? Y : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Some time ago I received a letter from 
an expert rifleman in my section of the country complaining 
about the sights on the Army rifles at that time; he said they 


and could use the sights at all; that the rear sight was too 
far from the eye, and the hole in the rear sight was too small. 
I submitted the matter to the Ordnance Service of the depart- 
ment; of course, they defended the Army rifle, but this is the 
interesting part of the correspondence; Much to my surprise 

A the authorities of the War Department claimed at that time 
that they did not expect men in battle to shoot accurately, and 
they argued that it was not necessary to have a practicable sight 
on the guns. This was about four or five years ago. I may 
add—and it is quite interesting—that although they ridiculed 
the recommendation of this practical rifleman, through acei- 
dent and through their own inefficieney, not having the proper 
kind of rifle, and being compelled to accept in part the rifle 
that was used in the British Army, finally in this war they 
adopted a rifle with the same sight that this practical rifleman 
had recommended. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am glad to have had the Senator 
from Washington add that. We went into the question a long 
while ago of the manufacture of guns, munitions, and ordnance, 
and I am not going to refer to it in what I have to say now. I 
simply call attention to the report of Gen. Pershing, which has 
just been printed, and which I think Senators can get in the 
document room. For the verification of all the statements 
that were made by the Military Affairs Committee early in 1918, 
that is all the testimony I care for. 

Mr. President, there is nothing that will excuse the negligence 
of a country that fails to teach its young men their duty in time 
of war. This ean be done here without cultivating a militaristic 
spirit. The only country in Europe that was not directly or 
indirectly seriously involved in the recent war was Switzerland, 
and Switzerland has had universal training for years in a more 
stringent form than we propose it here. The fact that Switzer- 
land can in 24 hours literally call nearly a million men to the 
colors makes other nations hesitate very much before they will 
undertake to arouse that little Republic. 

It is for the reason that I believe that America ought to train 
its young men in the use of the implements of war that I have 
always stood for universal military training, in order that when 
war does come, if it ever comes, we may call an army together 
without very much trouble. 

I might diseuss the effect of the calling together of young men 
from every section of the country and from every occupation in 
Americanizing and democratizing them. I heard of an instance 
over in France where a rich New Yorker was acting as chauffeur 
for a man who had been his chauffeur before the war. His 
chauffeur had become an offieer and the millionaire was still a 
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That is, the troops who were called in to take the place of 
the young men who had been killed or else who had been with- 


had been sent as casuals across the ocean attached |, 


squads in the front line had not only to teach the men how to shoot 


years of age, select promiscuously a group of those young 


were impracticable, and that no man could shoot in a hurry 
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private, and yet they were discharging their duties faithfully. 
They had learned to do that under military discipline. There 
is not anything that brings men closer together and more com- 
pletely Americanizes them. and tends more to make democratic 
citizens of them than standing shoulder to shoulder in the duties 
which fall to a soldier's lot. 

Mr. President, I am going to call attention to the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Selective draft law cases,” 
Two hundred and forty-fifth United States Reports, 366, sus- _ 
taining the draft act. It knocks down some of the men of straw ` 
which some Senators have raised here in opposition to com- 
pulsory military training and service. I ask leave to print a 
portion of that decision in connection with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“As the mind can not conceive an army without the men to 
compose it, on the face of the Constitution the objection that 
it does not give power to provide for such men would seem to be 
too frivolous for further notice. It is said, however, that since 
under the Constitution as originally framed State citizenship: 
was primary and United States citizenship but derivative and 
dependent thereon, therefore the power conferred upon Congress 
to raise armies was only coterminous with United States citizen- 
ship and could not be exerted so as to cause that citizenship to 
lose its dependent character and dominate State citizenship. 
But the proposition simply denies to Congress the power to 
raise armies which the Constitution gives. That power by the 
very terms of the Constitution, being delegated, is supreme. 
(Art. VI.) In truth the contention simply assails the wis- 
dom of the framers of the Constitution in conferring authority 
on Congress and in not retaining it as it was under the Con- 
federation in the several States. Further it is said the right 
to provide is not denied by calling for volunteer enlistments, 
but it does not and ean not.include the power to exact enforced 
military duty by the citizen.. This, however, but challenges the 
existence of all power, for a governmental power which has no 
sanction to it and which therefore can only be exercised provided 
the citizen consents to its exertion is in no substantial sense a 
power. It is argued, however, that although this is abstractly 
true, it is not concretely so, beeause as compelled military service 
is repugnant to a free government and in conflict with all the 
great guaranties of the Constitution as to individual liberty, 
it must be assumed that the authority to raise armies was in- 
tended to be limited to the right to eall an army into existence 
counting alone upon the willingness of the citizen to do his duty 
in time of public need; that is, in time of war. But the premise 
of this proposition is so devoid of foundation that it leaves not 
even a shadow of ground upon which to base the conelusion. 
Let us see if this is not at once demonstrable. It may not be 
doubted that the very conception of a just government and its 
duty to the citizen includes the reciprocal obligation of the citizen 
to render military service in case of need and the right to com- 
pel it. (Vattel, Law of Nations, Book III, chs. 1 and 2.) To 
do more than state the proposition is absolutely unnecessary in 
view of the practical illustration afforded by the almost universal 
legislation to that effect now in force. In England it is certain 
that before the Nerman conquest the duty of the great militant 
body of the citizens was recognized and enforceable. (Black- 
stone, Book I, ch. 13.) It is unnecessary to follow the long con- 
troversy between Crown and Parliament as to the branch of the 
Government in which the power resided, since there never was 
any doubt that it somewhere resided. So also it is wholly un- 
necessary to explore the situation for the purpose of fixing the 
sources whence in England it came to be understood that the 
citizen or the force organized from the militia as such could not 
without their consent be compelled to render service in a foreign 
country, since there is no room to contend that sueh principle 
ever rested upon any challenge of the right of Parliament to 
impose compulsory duty upon the citizen to perform military 
duty wherever the public exigency exacted, whether at home or 
abroad. This is exemplified by the present English service act.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The court then proceeds to consider 
the acts of the Colonies, the acts of the States under the Articles 
of Confederation, and the provisions of the Constitution, and con- 
cludes that Congress had power to pass the selective-service law, 
and the present act for compulsory military training is not 
obnoxious to that decision. 

Mr. President, in conclusion let me say that, if universal com- 
pulsory military training is put in force under this bill, ample 
provision is made for the training of these young men, indus- 
trially and otherwise. It will constitute a school for them, so 


that they will not only be fitted for the duties of citizenship 
by the discipline through whieh they will have passed but they 
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will be fitted for the duties of industrial life by having their 
hands, their eyes, and their brains trained for particular 
branches of service. 

Yesterday in what I had to say I mentioned Camp Holabird, 
in Baltimore, a camp which I myself have visited, where training 
is carried on in industrial and vocational pursuits. Young men 
are volunteering for enlistment in order to learn a trade there. 
They go there from every walk of life; and, although many of 
them have only common-school educations, they learn every part 
of an automobile, and when they leave that camp at the end of a 
year they can almost build an automobile, and every part of it. 
They are taught to handle the forgé; they are taught to work at 
the anvil; they are taught to make things from diagrams and 
blue prints which they have never seen before or known anything 
about. I went through every department of that institution, and 
the officer in command assured me that these young men went out 
of the Army and secured positions in automobile factories 
throughout the United States at from forty to sixty dollars a 
week. sage are coming into the camp asking for the services 
of the young men whenever they are discharged; and those who 
have not fitted themselves to do otherwise than act as chauffeurs 
go out and obtain excellent positions in that capacity. 

Mr. President, in answer to the charge that politics is being 
played by some of us who are willing to compromise compulsory 
military training for voluntary training, permit me to say that, 
if we do not intend to compel all young men to learn the things 
that make for better citizenship in this country, we ought at least 
to give every young man who wants it a chance to learn, and to 
learn at the expense of the Government of the United States. 
My opinion is that the object lesson will be of such splendid ad- 
vantage to the American people that all of the young men will 
ask that compulsory training become the vogue in this country. 
I hope that the Senate may see fit to enact the provisions of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I should like to have considered. Before the amendment is 
stated, however, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Beckham Ger: Lenroot Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Glass ge Smoot 
Brandegee Gore McCormick . — 
Calder Hale McCumber Sterling 
apper Harris McKellar Swanson 
Chamberlain Harrison Norris Townsend 
Colt Kello; Nugent ‘Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Phelan Wadsworth 
ial Kenyon Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham Keyes ell 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is not present, 
The Secretary will call the list of absentees. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sen- 
ators, and Mr. Hrrencock and Mr. McNary answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. Bart, Mr. ELKINS, Mr. AsHunrst, Mr. Prrrman, and Mr. 
Gay entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] 
will be stated. 

The Reaprinc Crank. On page 65, line 5, after the words 
“United States,” it is proposed to insert “who have been citi- 
zens for at least 10 years.” In lines 6 and 7, page 65, strike 
- out the following words: “and all male persons who reside 
therein and who have declared their intention to become citi- 
zens.” On page 65, line 19, after the word “ months,” strike out 
the period and insert: “and all applications to participate in 
training shall be submitted to the adjutant general of the State 
in which the applicant is a resident and forwarded to the War 
Department with the approval of the governor of said State.” 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I have endeavored to answer 
for myself three questions in connection with this subject of 
universal military training in order to enable me to make 
up my own mind as to what is the right thing to do in the 
matter. 

I could wish that the title of “universal military training” 
had never been adopted, for to my mind the military features 
of the plan are far less important and far less extensive than 
are the essential educational elements of the plan. 

The first question which I asked myself was whether or not 
the principle of universal training was right and whether its 
application was desirable. 

When we think, as Americans, of the astounding fact that 
one out of every four of our soldiers in the last war was 


unable to write a letter home in English or to read an order 
written in English, and when we remember that there are in 
the United States five and a half million of people above school 
age who can not read or write in the English language, and that 
there are 8,000,000 in the United States who can not speak the 
English language or understand it when it is spoken, and that 
one of every three American boys called to the colors was re- 
jected because of physical inability, the result is a strong de- 
termination to do anything that will promote the subject of gen- 
eral mental and physical education in the Nation. 

So I have answered the first question to my own mind by 
definitely determining that any plan that has for its main pur- 
pose or as a large part of its purpose the education of young 
American manhood, mentally and physically, is a plan that is 
right in principle and is desirable to try. 

The universal military training as contemplated in this bill 
provides that the young manhood of the Nation for four months 
shall, at Government expense, undergo an intensive form of 
training. The time of the year is optional with the young man. 
If his oceupation is upon the farm, he may take that training 
at a. time of the year when the duties of the farm are not 
arduous. If he is engaged in industrial life, he may take that 
four months of training at a time of the year when it is most 
convenient and imposes upon him the least burden. He has the 
option of taking it either in his eighteenth or his nineteenth or 
his twentieth year. 

All of that is optional with the individual young man him- 


Self; but the great foundation of the plan is that there shall be 


brought together the young manhood of the Nation, and that 
when they are thus gathered at Government expense there shall 
be four months of intensive training—mental, physical, and in 
the principles for which the American flag stands. 

I should like to take that training myself. I should like to 
have every one of my three boys take that training. It would 
be Plattsburg magnified. It would bring together the young 
manhood from every section of the country and from every walk 
of life, together with all the resulting democratic efficiency and 
understanding that would result from the men of every geo- 
graphical section and every kind of occupation coming into 
close relationship with each other on terms of absolute equal- 
ity. It would demonstrate upon a larger scale what the pub- 
lic schools are demonstrating every day. The military fea- 
tures of the plan are not absent. The lack of training of a sol- 
dier results in the needless sacrifices of war; and, as the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] so ably represented the 
other day, in case of an emergency—and no man can tell when 
that emergency may arise—the four nionths of training might 
well be not only necessary for the Nation but absolutely neces- 
sary for the life of the soldier. 

The general principle of universal military training—though 
I do not like the name; I would much prefer “ universal train- 
ing for American citizenship ”; it would be truer in its applica- 
tion, it would arouse less misunderstanding, it would be in every 
way more desirable—but the principle itself has the merit of 
right in it and its application is desirable. 

The second question I ask of myself is whether the plan itself, 
namely, four months of intensive training, is the best plan, and 
upon that I am not so clear. No one can tell what only four 
months of training will do. It is a problem; it is a venture, 
It nray result in a mere accumulation of training soon to be for- 
gotten, for it is not followed up. No one can tell whether four 
months are sufficient to really accomplish what the plan pro- 
poses. It is an experiment. š 

My mind leads rather to the advisability of the Swiss plan or 
to the Australian plan of universal military training. Those 
plans differ from the plan proposed in the pending bill in that 
they have no long period of intensive training, but they take the 
boyhood of Switzerland, commencing at the age of about 12, 
and in connection with his education they give him substantially 
the very same training that is intensively concentrated in four 
months of time under the present proposed plan. When the 
Swiss boy has had his training in school in his twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth years, then, if I remember 
rightly, in his sixteenth year he has a certain period of a few 
weeks when he has the intensive training which under this plan 
is provided for in a longer time and without any of the prelimi- 
nary school education. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think, if the Senator will permit me, 
he will find on examination of the Swiss law that a young man 
in Switzerland is called out annually for two or three or four 
years for maneuvers, two or three weeks at a time. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think the Senator is quite right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And he is a member of the citizen 
reserve army during a considerable period of time; and that 
is all the army they have. As a matter of fact, their only 


have a perfectly democratic army, composed of citizen soldiers, 
liable to service in time of war or to protect the nation; and 
that little country, with 400,000 men on its borders, maintained 


occurred in Europe. 
Mr. SPENCER. I thank the Senator for the interruption. 
The facts are exactly as he presents them. The difference be- 


the plan is through the course of years. The Swiss boys, dur- 
ing the formative period of their lives, are gradually trained in 
citizenship. It is a part of their required education, and when 
they reach the age of young manhood, 16 years, if I remember 
rightly, then they have a period in camp of a few weeks, and 
the next year for a shorter period, and the third year for a 


from New York has stated, for an extended period, but subject 
to military duty only in case of national need. This provides 
the great illustration of a citizen army as the result of universal 
military training, and the plan is not dissimilar from that fol- 
lowed in Australia. 

I am not clear but that such a plan is better than the plan 
proposed in the pending bill. The difficulty with the Swiss 
plan in the United States is our great extent of territory, the 
difficulty of applying it in the thinly settled portions of the 
United States, and the difficulty of the added cost of transpor- 
tation, none of, which difficulties are present in Switzerland. 

So when I come to answer the second question, as to whether 
the plan proposed by the bill is the best plan, I have not been 
able to satisfy myself. I do know that the principle of this 
bill is worth a trial. I do know that the principle for which it 
stands is right. I do know that it is absolutely essential for the 
preservation of our country that some such plan as this should 
be put into operation. F 

That leads me to the third question, which I ask myself, and 
that is, What ought to be done at this time in connection with 
the matter? If the principle is right, by all odds the principle 
ought to be conserved and not defeated. If it is uncertain 
whether the proposed plan of carrying out this general principle 
is the best, then the plan ought to be tried to determine whether 
it is the best plan or not, and in a trial of it there is no need of 
making it compulsory. It can be tried by voluntary enlistment 
as well as it can by universal compulsion. The plan is as 
capable of demonstration with 50,000 American young men 
who may voluntarily elect to try it as it is with 500,000 who are 
compelled to try it, and everyone would probably agree that 
50,000 men would volunteer; and the principle could be just as 
well demonstrated as if the compulsory feature of the bill were 
included at the start, though such compulsion would undoubt- 
edly produce a larger number of students. 

Then there is a question in my mind as to how wise it is to 
introduce the feature of compulsion, even if the plan is wise in 
principle, when a great part of the public opinion of the country 
is adverse to such compulsion. I do not care so much whether 
that opposition arises from a mistaken impression or whether 
it arises from an intelligent conviction upon the actual merits 
of the case. The point is that in a nation ruled by public opin- 
ion there must be a certain amount of deference to the opinion 
of the people of the nation in introducing any plan. 

It is always unwise, unless absolutely necessary, to compel 
by law what the sentiment of the nation does not generally 
approve. 

The sentiment of the American people inevitably turns to 
what is right when they fully understand the matter, and the 
process of education and discussion is safer in a Republic than 
the process of compulsion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has changed his position, 
then, on that proposition quite recently. 

Mr. SPENCER. There is no change on my part. 

Mr, HARRISON. The Senator is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs of the Senate. 

Mr. SPENCER. Not of the subcommittee. 
of the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
port out the bill? 

Mr. SPENCER. I voted to report the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. That was only a few days ago. 

Mr, SPENCER. It was some weeks ago, but the time is im- 
material. 


I am a member 


The Senator voted in the committee to re- 
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regular army consists of officers who really do the guiding 
and teaching and training in the maneuvers. As a result they 


its neutrality in the midst of the greatest vortex that ever 


tween the two plans is that in Switzerland the foundation of 


still shorter, and then they go into the reserve, as the Senator 
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Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think if he enter- 
tained those views at that time, they should control his vote 
at this time? 

Mr. SPENCER. Perhaps so; but if I am right now—I am 
sure the Senator will agree with me—he and I both ought to now 
vote as we believe. 

Mr. HARRISON. I agree with the Senator fully. But what 
0 it Mat has come up that causes the Senator to change his 

ews 3 

Mr. SPENCER. I can tell the Senator, and I can tell him 
frankly. The principle of the bill, which is at the foundation 
of the whole thing, I had no doubt about in the committee, I 
have no doubt about it now upon the floor of the Senate. When 
the bill was before the committee there was no doubt about the 
right of the principle. Then there was a discussion and a doubt 
expressed as to whether the proposed plan was the wisest plan 
for carrying out that principle, and whether the financial burden 
was greater than ought to be put upon the country now, and 
whether the public opinion in regard to that question ought not 
to be considered, All of those questions were in my mind then, 
and I resolved in favor of bringing the bill to the Senate for its 
consideration, and I would do the same thing again under the 
same circumstances, The principle of universal training ought 
to be considered by the Senate. Whether it is brought before 
the Senate as a compulsory measure or as a voluntary measure 
does not matter so much. In either event the principle was 
bound to be discussed, as it has been, and the judgment of the 
majority recorded. If a majority of the committee had been 
in favor of voluntary training, I would have voted to report that 
plan to the Senate. What I wanted was that the principle of 
universal training should be considered. 

Mr, HARRISON. If the Senator will permit me, I under- 
stand when he voted in the Committee on Military Affairs upon 
the question of compulsory military service he was of the opin- 
ion that the sentiment of the country was for it. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator then thought that the senti- 
mepi of the country was in favor of compulsory military train- 
ing? 

Mr. SPENCER. I thought the sentiment of the country then 
was just what I think it is now—greatly divided upon the 
question. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand the Senator to say now that 
in the event a Senator casts his vote, he should at least consult 
the sentiment of the country. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think so. 

Mr. HARRISON. The sentiment of the country being against 
it, he is willing now to abandon his position with reference to 
compulsory military training and adopt voluntary military 
training. 

Mr. SPENCER. I did not say in committee, nor do I say now, 
that the sentiment of the country is against it. I say the senti- 
ment of the country is divided upon the question. Much of the 
opposition comes from a misunderstanding of the provisions of 
the measure. Some of the opposition comes from a conviction 
that it is wrong. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why has the Senator changed his views 
now from what they were when he yoted in the Committee on 
Military Affairs for compulsory military service, as did the 
other members on the majority side? 

Mr. SPENCER. I suffer in my inability to make the Senator 
from Mississippi understand that I have not changed my views, 
that I stand on the principle of universal training to-day pre- 
cisely where I did when I voted to report the bill out to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I state to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that the sentiments expressed by the Senator from Mis- 
souri a few moments ago are exactly the sentiments which he 
expressed in the committee? There has been no change what- 
soever. 

Mr. HARRISON. There has been a change in the vote that 
he is going to cast now from the yote which he cast in the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and there is a change on the 
part of other members of the committee on the majority side. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The trouble with the Senator from 
Mississippi is that he does not know the attitude of the Senator 
from Missouri in the committee. The Senator from Missouri 
did not promise in the committee to yote for the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is why I asked the question, but the 
Senator from Mississippi does know that certain members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs brought in a bill providing for 
compulsory military service, and most of them, if not all of 
them, have changed their views, and are trying to put it through 
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the Senate, but have abandoned compulsory military service 
for voluntary military training. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I beg the Senator not to say “all.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I should state perhaps all with the ex- 
ception of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. SPENCER. I am wondering at the keenness and the 
anxiety of my friend, the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi, to inquire into the reason why a Senator did this or that. 
I would rather consider that the question into which he should 
inquire is what is the right thing to do when we are brought 
to a consideration of the bill itself. If I thought I was wrong 
in the committee, I would not hesitate to change upon the 
floor of the Senate, and neither would the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, for his fearlessness is well known, but there is no occa- 
sion to make any change. The fact of the case is that there 
was a great principle of universal training before the com- 
mittee. When they came to the application of that principle 
the method by which it might best be tried out was not so 
clear. 

We now come to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Frectncuuysen], and I answer the third 
question that I proposed to myself as to what is the right thing 
for the Senate now to do, by determining to make a fair trial 
of universal training along the lines of voluntary rather than 
compulsory enlistment. 

The principle can be thoroughly demonstrated by the plan 
of voluntary enlistment as to whether it is good or as to 
whether it is bad. If the plan proposed by the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey is tried out, what will result? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendments offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FretincHuysen] are the pending amend- 
ments, and we want to vote intelligently upon them. They 
were just submitted to most of us yesterday. The question I 
wanted to ask was, How much is it going to cost? That is a 
very important matter, as the Senator knows. I know the 
Senator's great interest in such matters, as to the means of 
getting the money to run the Government properly. The ques- 
tion of the cost is a matter that we all should consider. What 
will it cost if adopted? I have no knowledge, and I would like 
to have some information. 

Mr. SPENCER. I wish I could tell the Senator from Tennes- 
see. lcan give him this as an approximate estimate which has 
been carefully computed, and which I myself believe to be sub- 
stantially correct, that it will cost about $283 a man. How many 
will try the training under a volunteer system I do not know. 
The plan could be demonstrated if in this bill we limited the 
number of those who would be accepted under a voluntary plan 
to 100,000 or 200,000, and then the cost would be a mere matter 
of mathematical calculation, in which the Senator is so quick 
and so accurate, 5 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, does the Senator think that 
it would be very wise to limit it so that we would know how 
much money to appropriate to carry it out? We surely are not 
going to continue the war-time process of appropriating a lump 
sum to carry out the projects in such manner as the War Depart- 
ment may determine. We ought to have some figures, and, as I 


understand the Senator, the only way we can get the figures ac-. 


curately is to determine how many men we are going to permit 
to come in under the voluntary scheme, and figure on the basis of 
the cost of each man. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is a detail, Mr. President, which it 
seems to me should interpose no serious obstacle. Anyone 
knows that there will not be more than 200,000 who will volun- 
teer. Anyone knows that there will probably be at least 50,000 
who will volunteer, and either figure is quite within the possi- 
bility of easy computation, and neither figure is excessive, as 
regards cost, and is negligible in comparison with the benefits. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I would like to ask the Senator on 
what he bases the certainty of 50,000 enlistments under the bill? 

Mr. SPENCER. I can only base it upon the general common 
sense of the situation, as to which the Senator is far better quali- 
fied than myself to give a guess. I arrived at it by thinking, first, 
of my own home city, and then the country towns with which 
I am acquainted, and then the State, and I think I could easily 
see that from Missouri there would come all the way from 2,500 
to 4,000 men to try it. It would depend a good deal on whether 


the American Legion got back of it. If the American Legion 
got back of the voluntary plan, the enlistments would be larger. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, I was asking for information. I 
have a very serious doubt myself of any definite number we 
could rely on to enter, with nothing on earth offered those 
who do enter except the limited service, under the rules laid 
down in the ordinary Army discipline. If the Senator will just 


permit me, I wish to throw out a suggestion as to whether we 
could not meet this better somewhat along the line of the sug - 
gestion of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] the other 
day. Suppose we had a hundred thousand volunteers for one 
year’s service, and with that voluntary service we had the addi- 
tional feature of an education, and give these hundred thou- 
sand men the chance for an education, and have lectures on 
patriotism and the duty of the soldier and the citizen to his 
country, giving one year of actual war service. For three or 
four hours a day give not only an opportunity for an education 
but compulsory education, and let no man over 21 years of age 
enlist, and at the end of 10 years we would have ten hundred 
thousand, and the oldest one would not be over 30 years of age— 
regularly trained and equipped soldiers. I doubt whether it 
would cost as much as the present bill will cost. Along that line 
only can I see any way of inducing an American boy with am- 
bition to enter the Army under the provisions of a voluntary 


system. 

Mr. SPENCER. The mathematics of the Senator from Ari- 
zona are unanswerable, and there is a great deal of merit in 
the plan. The difficulty is not as to whether we would not 
have a million trained men under 30 years of age if a hundred 
thousand enlisted every year for 10 years, but the difficulty 
comes in the fact that at this very day we have the provision 
for the enlistment for a year, and we can not get the men to 
enlist. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. But you have nothing in the world 
to offer except the service they will give. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes, we have. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I will be glad to be interrupted by 
the Senator from New York. I think we all recognize the neces- 
sity not only of soldiers as trained men but we recognize the 
necessity also of some inducement above mere service as a pri- 
vate in the Regular Army. 

Mr. SPENCER. We have it to-day. But, Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New York. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator forgets that three 
years ago we put into the national-defense act, as I recollect, 
the provision for vocational education in the Army, and every 
soldier who enlists in the Regular Army to-day has a right to 
receive extra instruction in any trade that is carried on the 
list or the curriculum of the Army, and the number of trades 
must be 40 or 50. The schools are being conducted to-day at 
every Army post and every cantonment. I have been to one of 
them myself, and I have seen hundreds of young men learning 
how to repair, and in fact to build the minor parts, at least, of 
every part of an automobile or a truck. When those men went 
on furlough last Christmas for five days, or a week perhaps, 
to the city of Baltimore, as their Christmas vacation from the 
Army, they hired out in local garages for $S a day, as a result 
of the benefits which they had received while serving as soldiers 
in the Motor Transport Corps. The whole Army is building up 
that system, and to-day, may I say to the Senator from Arizona, 
any soldier who enlists in the Army for one year or for three 
years—there being two periods of enlistment at the present 
time—can have that training. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I know fhat, and that is a most 
commendable feature which characterizes the Regular Army 
to-day. But the Senator mistakes my point. Take the boys 
from the mountains, or the country boys, who have no ad- 
vantages and no money. They need the rudiments of a regular 
education, They need lectures by competent men. If this camp 
of 100,000 citizen soldiers should be made a school, not for edu- 
cation in the arts or in mechanics, but in the books of the 
world, in the patriotism of our country, in the elevation of their 
manhood, thetr devotion to the flag, as a part of the curriculum, 
and let those 100,000 boys come ont and take the additional 
education of which the Senator from New York speaks, would 
we not have, at the end of 10 or 15 years, probably, the most 
patriotic and the best-educated men ready for service any coun- 
try ever had in the annals of all time? 

My idea is that if we could organize our Army along that line 
and have the inducement of one year of good schools, with the 
expenses of the soldier paid, his clothes furnished, his money 
paid him as a soldier, and, in addition to that, knowing that he 
will be free in a year, with the addition of the education, it 
would be a temptation in the minds of these boys, unable to be 
otherwise educated, to take advantage of this service; and it 
would inure not only to the uplifting of the personnel of the 
Army, but of the citizenship of America. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is precisely what they have to-day; but 
the enlistments do not come, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator to listen for a 
moment while I read the language of the bill? I am quite sure 
the Senator’s interest in it has caused him to read it, but I 
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know there are a good many Senators here who have not read 
this bill at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have not paid as much attention 
to it as I would have done if I had had more time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For. instance, section headed 
“ Classes of training,” reads as follows: 

The military training and any preparatory education therefor required 
by this act shall be such as may be prescr by regulation, and shall 
include general educational training and vocational Saint in appro- 
priate trades which may be necessary in war and use in peace, 
scientific agriculture, physical training, instruction in hygiene, instruc- 
tion in American history, principles and forms of 8 and such 
other instruction and training as may be adapted to qualify those re- 
eciving it for the performance of their duties, 

And so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If I am not intruding too much on the 
time of the Senator from Missouri, may I ask the Senator from 
New York what good that will do under this voluntary system? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, I am in favor of the compul- 
sory system. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I know; and in your view it is 
reasonable, but in view of a voluntary system may I ask the 
Senator what good it will do? ` 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can tell the Senator what good it will 
do. Will the Senator from Missouri forgive me for taking his 
time? . 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is this part of it in which I am just 
as deeply interested as in the purely military part. To-day the 
Army is carrying on a recruit educational center at Camp 
Upton, where men who enlist in the Regular Army and who can 
not read or write English at all are sent, and those who can 
read or write so little that they are fearfully handicapped are 
also sent there. 

Last winter there were about 600 men in that so-called recruit 
battalion there. They sent a platoon down here to Washington 

of 28 men last winter, and the War Department was courteous 
enough to inform the Military Affairs Committees of the Senate 
and the House that the platoon would give an exhibition drill 
out here on the plaza. Perhaps the Senator and other Senators 
will recollect that I announced it on the floor of the Senate and 
begged Senators to go out there and see the exhibition. Un- 
fortunately only three of us went. I wish all 96 had gone. 
There were 28 men in that platoon. Three months before they 
were here not one of them could read or write the English 
language. The day they were here every one of them could 
read and write the English language. I read the letters which 
they had written to their families and friends in English. I 
talked with them. I went in the ranks when they opened ranks 
after they had given a remarkably proficient drill. Their close- 
order drill was better than anything I had ever seen. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. How long had they been in the 
service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Only three months. ‘They had volun- 
teered to gointo the Regular Army. I talked with those men and 
asked them about their personal experiences, and perhaps the 
Senate will forgive me if I tell the Senate about some of them. 

The first man I talked to was a Persian, who had fought for 
18 months in the Russian Army in the Caucasus, back in 1915, 
in the great European War. How he eyer reached this country, 
poor boy, I do not know; but he arrived here absolutely helpless, 
so far as knowing our language or literature was concerned. I 
had a talk with him and he talked with me intelligently in 
English. I asked him how he got his meals when he was travel- 
ing around, and with perfect confidence he told me, “I ordered 
them from the menu cards in the dining car”; and that boy 
could not have spoken a word of English three months before. 

The next man I talked to was an Italian. I asked him how 
long he had been in this country and he said nine years. I 
asked him, “Is it true that you could not speak English three 
months ago?” He said that it was. I asked him, “ How is it 
that you stayed in this country over eight years and never 
learned?” He said, “I lived amongst my Italian-American 
people. It never was apparently necessary for me to learn the 
English language and I never learned it. I suddenly realized 
that I was hopelessly handicapped, and I heard about this thing, 
and went into the service, and I can speak English.“ 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I rather regret, if the Senator will 
pardon me a moment, that every man in the Senate did not 
serve in some army, if he could have learned the English lan- 
guage there in three months. Some of us attended college for 
four or five years and did not learn it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘These men could all speak English. Of 
course, I will not say they spoke it without a foreign accent, for 
they spoke broken English, but they could speak it intelligently 
and they could read it intelligently, 
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The next man to whom I spoke was a Dane. He was a na- 
tive, Mr. President, of the Province of Schleswig-Holstein, which 
was until the end of the war a part of the German Empire. 
During the war, as late as 1916; he had been in the German 
Army as a member of the Prussian Guards, but he had not much 
sympathy with the Germans because he was really a Dane. He 
got out of the German Army somehow or other, reached this 
country, and enlisted in our Army. He was delighted with the 
treatment that he was getting, and he spoke English yery credit- 
ably. He rather amused me when I asked him how it was that 
he could learn so quickly when he said “ I have a good brain.” 

There were Czecho-Sloyaks, there were Poles, there were 
Greeks, there were Persians, and there were Danes; the repre- 
sentatives of 14 different nations in that one platoon of 28 men. 

I merely cite this to show what the vocational training and 
educational side of military service can amount to. None of 
those men, coming to this country beyond the school age of our 
several States, could have had a really effective chance to ac- 
quire the education which the Army has given them. Of course, 
they have enlisted for three years, but that is what had hap- 
pened during the first three months, and that was done in ad- 
dition to teaching them the military side. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I interrupt further merely to say 
that before these men came here to Washington every one of 
them had been naturalized as citizens of the United States, and 
they were the proudest lot of men I ever saw? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is a very commendable and a 
very hopeful statement. As I understand the Senator, the men 
he has named had been foreigners and were enlisted in the 
Army for three years. I am speaking of giving some induce- 
ment to the enlistment in the Army of the American-born boy 
who has had no great opportunity for educational advancement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes. < 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to that suggestion, I wish to enll 
attention to the fact that Col. Reese was before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing this morning, and, if I am not mistaken, he 
said that to-day there are over 50,000 soldiers in the United 
States Army who were taking vocational training; and I think 
over 20 different trades are being taught to-day in the Army 
vocational schools. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, I am gratified, and I know every 
Senator here is gratified, to learn what the Senator from Utah 
and other Senators have stated. They have not reached the 
point at which I was particularly aiming; but, begging the 
pardon of the Senator from Missouri for having interrupted his 
very interesting speech, I shall not longer keep him off the floor, 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I only wish to add that the 
American people want what is best in universal training. The 
difference is not so much a difference upon principle as it is an 
uncertainty as to what is the best plan. ‘Therefore, if the prin- 
ciple, which is unquestioned, can be tried without compulsion, it 
is the wiser plan to try it with a voluntary body. If it works, 
at the end of the first year the 50,000 volunteers who will try the 
four months’ training will, every one of them, be an apostle of the 
plan, and their parents and their communities will understand 
it. The next year will show the result of their experience; and 
the voluntary plan, if it works out along the lines of merit which 
it possesses, will soon by itself develop into a plan that will com- 
prise the great part of the young manhood of the United States. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I should like to 
express the hope that we may secure a vote upon the pending 
amendment within a few moments, if there is no other Senator 
who desires to speak, I am called out of town on a very im- 
portant matter at 3 o’clock and am very desirous of ‘having 
my vote recorded, and particularly being here to support my own 
amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
for but a moment, and I should not do so at all at this time 
but for the unexpected attack which was made upon me this 
morning by the distinguished senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]. There was not a word in anything that I had 
said that in the slightest degree, as it seemed to me, provoked 
such an attack. I had not mentioned the name of the Senator 
from Oregon, and had not thought of him in connection with 
what I said. The Senator from Oregon is an able and consci- 
entious Member of this body and is usually most conservative, 
His statements about me are indeed inexplicable. 

The Senator from Oregon undertook to show what I advo- 
cated four or five years ago, when I was in the other House, 
was in some way a reflection upon my present attitude, and 
he quoted from some remarks that I made at that time to prove 
it. I have since looked at those remarks—of course, I did not 
recall what I then said, but upon looking up the Recorp, I find 
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that they are precisely what I say now, and what I stand for 
now. I was not in the remotest sense a pacifist then, and I 
am not in the remotest sense a pacifist now, in the sense the 
Senator uses that term. 

At that time the question before the Congress was whether 
we should adopt a bill, prepared in large part by the senior 
Senator from Oregon, which was known as the compulsory 
military training bill, and which is substantially the bill that 
we now have, except that the pending bill is a little more com- 
prehensive and inyolves considerably more expense. That bill 
provided for compulsory military service, and the bill now here 
is largely patterned after it. I was opposed to that bill when it 
was advocated before the Senate by the Senator from Oregon 
then just exactly as I am opposed to the compulsory military 
training bill which is now advocated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], 

Certain extracts from my speech were quoted by the Senator 
from Oregon, and in order that there may not be any misunder- 
standing about the record, I desire to quote precisely what I 
said at that time. There is not a particle of difference be- 
tween the position which I then took and the position which I 
now take; my opposition to compulsory military training was 
precisely then as it is now. I said at that time: 

The Hay bill— 

And, by the way, before I read from the Ruconb the extract, 
which is very short, I-desire to say that the two measures be- 
fore the Congress at that time were the Chamberlain bill, pro- 
viding for compulsory military service, and the Hay bill, which 
largely increased the Army and provided for its increase by ex- 
panding and enlarging the National Guard of the several States. 
Those two measures, presented as preparedness measures, were 
fought over just as the pending proposal is being fought over. 
The adyoeates of the Hay plan, among whom I was, believed 
at that time that the Hay bill was a better preparedness meas- 
ure than the Chamberlain bill; and the advocates of the Hay 
bill won. We won then just as we are going to win now. It 
has been demonstrated that that bill, known as the national- 
defense act of 1916, was a more effective measure than the one 
which we defeated. Why do I say that? Because we fought the 
war under the terms of the national-defense act of 1916 and 
won it, and the very best test of a measure is what is done 
under it. I do not want to swap our system under which we 
won for the German system, which we defeated and which Ger- 
many has agreed with all the great nations of the earth never 
to restore. If it is bad for Germany, and in my judgment it 
was responsible for her downfall, it will prove bad for us. I 
am for an American military system and not a Prussian system, 
as this is. The United States never made such a record as its 
Army made operating under the act of 1916. The conscription 
act of May 18, 1917, elaborated the national-defense act and 
added the necessary war powers. I now read from the RECORD 
what I said on the occasion referred to: . 


The Hay bill will mean an increase in our Regular Army of nearly 
100 per cent and over 200 per cent in the National Guard. It will be 
by far the cheapest and best way of defending our country, and it will 
be utilizing units and organizations that already exist. It will not be 
an untried scheme. The Chamberlain bill is a long step toward mili- 
tarism. The Hay bill is a democratic measure, and one strictly in 
accord with our Constitution, our history, the genius of our institu- 
tions, and democratic policies, 

The Regular Army officers, who it is claimed are behind the Cham- 
berlain bill, as I noticed from the debate in the Senate, printed in the 
Recorp, naturally do not want the National Guard used in our sys- 
tem 

By the way, I stop here long enough to interpolate that those 
oflicers are against the National Guard, and its absolute destruc- 
tion is provided for in this bill by providing an entirely different 
system, and one along the lines of the continental army under 
the so-called Chamberlain bill. The Regular Army oflicers— 


naturally do not want the National Guard used in our system because 
it does not, in the first place, mean rapid promotion for them; and, in 
the second place, they 9 want to build up as large a standing 
army as possible. Of course, do not blame them. They are to be 
commended for wanting to make the Army effective. I feel quite sure 
that the continental army can not be recruited, and if not recruited 
then it is hoped to come back before another Congress and have some 
sort of compulsory military-service bill passed. Of course, I am o sed 
to uniyersal compulsory military service, and I am opposed to a large 
standing army in times of peace. do not blame these Army officers. 
It is natural that they should want to make larger the Regular Estab- 
lishment. But the duty of Congress is to consider only the best inter- 
ests of the country, 


Those were my views then; they are my views now. The 
additional scheme of voluntary service is proposed. Why? Of 
course, because it is hoped that eventually there can be en- 
grafted on it the conscript system. That is the desire behind 
it; it is a step in that direction. 

My position is exactly the same to-day as it was then. I have 
been in favor of a proper national defense at all times; I am in 
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favor of it to-day, I believe in building up our military schools 
all over the land. It has been a great mistake that we have not 
devoted more money and more attention to educating the young 
men of this country in schools where they can be properly trained 
to become officers, because officers are quite as necessary in time 
of war as are the men themselves. We should build up our 
National Guard; we should build up our defense in every proper 
way. I am not one of those who believe in pacifism, but I be- 
lieve in a reasonable and democratic defense, and not a Prus- 
sianized militarism, as is proposed by this bill. This is all I 
have to say. 

Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srreetine in the chair). 
ne absence of a quorum being suggested, the Secretary will call 

e roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Dillingham Lenroot Poindexter 
Beckham Elkins Lodge Pomerene 
Borah Frelinghuysen McCormick Sheppard 
Brandegee Gay McCumber Simmons 
Calder Gore McKellar Smith, Ariz. . 
Capper Harris McNary Smoot 
Chamberlain Harrison Nelson Spencer 
Colt Hitcheock New Sterling 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Norris Swanson 
Cummins Kellogg Nagent Trammell 
Curtis Kenyon Page Wadsworth 
Dial Kirby Phipps 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-seven Sengjors have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Gerry, Mr. Myers, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. TowNsenp, Mr. 
Warren, and Mr. Watson answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Hark and Mr. Keyes entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Comer], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], aud the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANspELL] are absent on official business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 


swered to their names. There is a quorum present. vas 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have had nothing to 
say on this question of compulsory military training, and before 
the vote is taken I desire to Speak for two or three minutes on 
that subject. = 

Long ago I made up my mind that if this country expected 
to be prepared to defend itself there was but one course to 
pursue, and that was to have our citizens so trained in the 
rudiments of military service as that when they were called 
upon to enter into active military operations they would have 
at least a basis of military knowledge laid. I have not changed 
that opinion. I pretend to no expert military knowledge on the 
question. The whole matter, in my mind, is based upon common 
sense, or my conception of what common sense is. 

It seems to me a pitiable thing that after so recent an illus- 
tration as this country has had of the folly, the criminal 
futility, the tremendous expense, and the horrible loss of iife 
entailed by the doctrine of pacifism, by the theory that the 
best way to protect the country is to make no preparation for 
its defense, within two years there should appear to be a senti- 
ment in the country in favor of lapsing back into the condition 


in which we have always been, and laying ourselves liable to 


future panic and possible disaster. 

I have listened to the remarks of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SPENCER], who says that he joined in the report of this 
bill to compel the young men of the country to enter these train- 
ing camps and to acquire this necessary military knowledge; 
and, having done so, he states that he thinks public opinion 
ought to be deferred to, and therefore he is not in favor of 
compulsory military training, but he is in favor of trying 
what he calls the principle. I suppose he means the principle 
of voluntary military training. 

There is no principle to try out about military training. That 
principle has been tried, if it ever needed any trial, repeatedly. 
It is just like everything else. Nobody can be efficient in any- 
thing unless he has studied the question. 

No man can make a good soldier, no country can rely upon a 
soldier, who does not know anything about his business. There 
is not any principle to be tried about that. The only principie 
to be tried is the principle of whether you will compel men to 
be prepared or whether you will allow them to decide, as indi- 
viduals, in the opinion of each individual, whether he wants to 
prepare or not, 

As I say, the ape! os allowing individual men themselves 
to decide whether or not the country shall be adequately de- 
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fended seems to me to be preposterous. This Government has a 
right to exist. The Government has a right to prescribe such 
policies as will perpetuate its own safety and existence. In the 
matter of ordinary mental equipment, in the matter of what a 
man shall know in order to be allowed to vote, in the matter of 
what a man shall know in order to be allowed to live in this 
country at all, we do not submit those questions to the indi- 
viduals of the country. Every State compels its citizens to go 
to school, to be educated. I believe in that theory, and I believe 
it is a correct theory. I believe that in a great democracy the 
Government has a right to say that each citizen owes it as a 
duty to the State to be an intelligent citizen, and I believe that 
the Government ought to prescribe compulsory attendance upon. 
schools. That is the only way to be educated. That is the 
only way to make democracy safe for us and for this Govern- 
ment. 

The only way to make this country safe against attacking 
nations is to have the people able successfully to repel aggres- 
sion upon us. It is foolish, in my opinion, to leave that ques- 
tion to the decision of each individual. What principle is there 
to be determined by experiment again as to whether it is better 
to have your soldiers trained when they go into battle or not? 
Did not the camp at Plattsburg demonstrate that its graduates 
made better soldiers than those who, as the Senator from Ore- 
gon showed this morning, were thrown into the front battle 
line without knowing how to put a cartridge into the chamber 
of their rifles? I hope we do not need now, after all this experi- 
ence, to go back to establish the principle of whether it is better 
to be ignorant or intelligent. -There is only one question at 
issue and that is whether the people of this country owe a 
duty to the country, and if they do, they ought to be compelled 
to perform it. 

There are a great many features of this thing which seem to 
me to be pertinent und ought to be touched upon. I have no 
desire to weary the Senate or attempt to instruct those who are 
probably better informed about this matter than Tam. I simply 
want to go on record as expressing my own view. 

It is said that the country will not need any more men quali- 
fied to defend themselves or the country, because we have just 
disbanded a great Army, to a certain extent a veteran Army, 
and hence qualified to go into battle. The whole of that Army 
was not a veteran Army. The whole of it did not see actual 
military service in battle abroad. XA good portion of it never got 
abroad at all. But having been drafted into the service of the 
country and performed their duty, assuming that they are fairly 
well qualified to be drawn again into the service of the United 
States in case of emergency, what then? Isit true that the coun- 
try wants to take the position that those who have once stood 
upon the firing line ready to render the supreme sacrifice for their 
country, if necessary, are the only ones to be called upon to do it 
again? Is it true that those who have borne the burden and 
heat of the day aré the only ones who are to be compelled to do 
it again and that those who come to military age hereafter 
are only to be trained and competent to perform that duty in 
case each individual thinks he wants to perform it? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is the contention of some that the 
training of these young men is wholly unnecessary now be- 
cause we have an Army of 4,000,000 trained men who have 
just been serving in the World War. But the question is 
whether it would be fair to call on those men in case of trouble 
and ask them to make the second sacrifice for their country. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. We haye already drafted an immense 
army of over 4,000,000 men into the service, and we would have 
to draft them again. Of course, they would have to go, having 
such training as they have had. Even assuming that the se- 
lective service system were put upon all men of military age 
in the country and others were drafted along with those, every- 
one knows that the best qualified men would be sent to the 
front first, : 

Suppose we did get 50,000 men voluntarily to take it upon 
themselves to go to the training camps and attempt to prepare 
themselves, so far as one can in conditions of peace, for the 
terrible ordeal of war. Suppose they did get such training as 
could be furnished under those circumstances, who would those 
50,000 young men be? They would be the 50,000 young men who 
had the highest conception of their duty to the Government; 
they would be the most patriotic, the most self-sacrificing, the 
most intelligent; they would be those who would make the best 
soldiers. They would be those who had an instinct or a tend- 
ency to or a fondness for that kind of life. Then what would 
happen? They would be the first sent abroad next after those 
who were in the Great War, while the other young men who were 
drafted would be put into training camps here, to be compelled 


to acquire a preliminary education in military affairs which 
the 50,000 most patriotic young men had volunteered to acquire 
and had acquired. 

Then what would we see? We would see the cream of the 
United States—the first 50,000 or 100,000 young men patrioti- 
cally volunteering for this service—sent to the front line of 
battle to hold the line while the other less patriotic men should 
be rendered as competent as they might be rendered in the short 
time under the stress of war conditions and the emergency, to 
go over there and relieve them. What would happen? The 
same thing would happen that happened in Great Britain when 
they did not have conscription at the beginning of the war. 
They relied on their volunteers, and the volunteers, the flower 
of Great Britain, went to France with their backs to the wall 
and died in the trenches waiting for the less patriotie men to 
get such a degree of training as would warrant the authorities 
in sending them there at all. 

It seems to me that that is a disgraceful policy for this coun- 
try to adopt. It would haye been disgraceful at any time. It 
is not only disgraceful now, but idiotic, and in the light of the 
experience we have just had it is criminal. 

It may be necessary to defend this country at any time. 
Everybody knows that there are now conditions Jet loose in 
the world that never were rampant before. There are nearly 
1,000,000,000 people in the Orient, in China, India, Japan, and 
Russia, the future movements of whom no man can prophesy. All 
central Europe and southern Europe and northern Africa are 
in a condition of flux. 

The ‘people everywhere are discontented and are liable in 
those countries to be taken possession of by unprincipled dema- 
gogues and agitators and adventurers. Now it is proposed that 
we shall enter again into that condition of dolce far niente— 
going to sleep at the switch, relying upon those inspiring words 
of our peerless leader, Mr. Bryan, that a million men would 
spring to arms overnight to defend the country whenever needed, 
to reenter again and live our lives in the fool’s paradise from 
which he has just emerged. 

Everyone knows that the question of grabbing a gun and say- 
ing, “I am here,” does not constitute a soldier. Everyone knows 
that the next war, if war shall come, will be fought with instru- 
ments and by processes which require most expert technical 
knowledge. Our aeroplane service we have heard has practically 
been abandoned. We all know that the chemical factories and 
the T. N. T. factories and the supply factories for all sorts of 
munitions which were erected in this country did not get to 
their full capacity until just before the armistice was declared, 
and that the system of voluntary military training and all this 
class of valuable material and method and system that we have 
assembled and perfected after two years of the most tremendous 
exertion by processes which have left us in debt, saddled upon 
the backs of future generations to the extent of nearly $30,000,- 
000,000, will all disintegrate and go to pieces under this system 
of making it optional with the citizen to elect whether he will 
choose to know anything about doing his duty to his country or 
not. 

I can imagine no fairer thing to everyone in the country than 
to require the boys between certain ages of young manhood to 
take four months of training, No one need think that that falls 
with special severity upon the farmers. It falls upon everybody, 
just as it falls upon them to send their children to school to 
make good citizens. What is the use of having good citizens 
raised up in this country to be slaughtered? Is it not fair to the 
boy we are going to draft and send in to risk his life for the 
flag and for those of us who are too old to go or can not go or 
who are disqualified, that we should give him the training so that 
he will stand some “show for his white alley“? Is it right to 
send these hay-foot, straw-foot, raw recruits up against flame 
throwers, poisonous gas, and cold blue steel, utterly unprepared 
and untrained to meet the cpponents against-whom we compel 
them to fight? 

It seems to me there are no two sides to the question. If there 
be a public sentiment which is divided, as the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Spencer] says it is, I for one desire to go on record 
and have my record clean that my part of this public sentiment 
is for making the trial, if trial be necessary, of compulsory uni- 
versal military training to the extent recommended by the com- 
mittee in this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN }. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, before the vote is taken, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the committee whether he has 
been able, during the opportunity he has had for an examination, 
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to ascertain how many of the officers, numbering some 18,300. 
provided for in the bill will be required for the compulsory mili- 
tary training system? j 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senate in its wisdom should see fit 
to substitute voluntary military training for compulsory universal 
military training, the best study the committee could make, with 
the assistance of its advisers. indicated that we could reduce 
the number of commissioned officers in the permanent personnel 
by 1,007. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does that mean to leave the military 
training matter upon an optional or voluntary basis? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does. There can be, however, no 
reduction in the strength of the permanent personnel, unless, of 
course, the Senate votes to reduce it. 

Mr, NELSON, Will the Senator from New York allow me a 
question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. For how many years would this training con- 
tinue, either under the voluntary system or the compulsory 
system? I have not been able to find it in the bill, It pre- 
scribes a training of four months, and there may be two months 
additional, but for how many years? Is it for only one year or 
is it to continue for a number of years? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator means under the bill? 

Mr. NELSON. Under the compulsory features of the bill a 


man is compelled, between 18 and 21 years of age, to go into 
camp for compulsory training for four months, and with his 


consent if may be for two months more. Is that only for one 
year? ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For just one year. 

Mr. NELSON, For one year? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, sir; just one year. 


member of the organized reserves, and within the five sueceed- 
ing years he is liable to be called twice to maneuvers for two 
weeks each time. i 

Mr. NELSON. For five years? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
weeks each time. So his total of training will be four months in 
camp and one month in maneuvers, making a total out of his 
lifetime of five months, which I have heard said upon the floor of 
the Senate is going to militarize the youth of this Nation. 

Mr. NELSON. The four months, I understand, are not to be 


exclusively confined to what I would call military training, train- | 


ing men in the duties of a soldier, but include many other educa- 
tional features. ‘The bill reads: 

The military training and any preparatory education therefor re- 
quired by this act shall such as may be prescribed 
shall include general Faua noa — 
appropriate trades Which 
pace scientific agriculture, 

ruction in American history. principles and forms of government, 

and such other instruction— 


And so forth. 

With such a comprehensive program of gencral instruction, I 
do not see how you can make much of a real soldier in four 
months’ training. If he is to box the educational compass, as 
indicated in the bill. I do not see how you will get your real 
trained soldier. S 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I suppose the logic of the Senator is 
that he does not want them to have any training at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee another question. In making the 
estimate that the abolition of compulsory military training will 
reduce the number of officers by 1,007, can he state what reduc- 
tion in the expense or in appropriations that will involve? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The average pay of an officer and his 
allowances, I think, taking all grades into consideration, from 
second lieutenant to major general, inclusive, is about $3,500 
a year, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would mean a reduction of about 
three and a half million dollars, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, That still leaves a wide discrepancy be- 


necessary in war and useful 


tween the number of officers provided for in the House bill and | 


the number provided for in the bill which the Senator has re- 
ported. Can he explain out of what circumstance the en 
ancy arises? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There will not be such a 88 


as the Senator describes. Perhaps the Senator’s idea that there 


would be a discrepancy is due to my own fault. I think I said, 
in answer to a question of the Senator the other day, that the 
-House bill provided for 17,200 officers. I was mistaken in that. 
That was the figure which had been stated, I think, in the de- 
bate upon the floor of the House of Representatives and in the 


Then, after | 
being a graduate of the four months’ training camp, he is a | 


Twice within the five years, for two | 


regula TOS, and 
ning and peA fir 1 1 

n | 
ag eet training, instruction in hygiene, | 


public press, and I took it for granted that it was accurate. I 
find, however, that the House bill actually provides for 17,832 
Officers. Taking 1,007 officers off the Senate bill wouid leave 
the Senate bill at 16,993 officers, practically 850 officers less than 
the House bill provides for. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator explain, then, wherein 
my figures are erroneous? I have made my figures from the 
Senate bill as follows: General, 1; major generals, 20; briga- 
dier generals, 50; colonels, 609; lieutenant colonels, 685; majors, 
2,283; captains, 4,566; first lieutenants, 4,339; second lieuten- 
ants, 2,740; medical officers, 1,800; dental officers, 280; veteri- 

nary officers, 200; warrant officers, 750. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has added warrant officers. 
If you are going to add in warrant officers you must add 1,500 
to the House bill. They are not commissioned officers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are officers who rećeive exactly 
the same pay as second lieutenants. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but they are not classed, nor can 
they be ranked, as commissioned officers. The Senator asked 
me how many commissioned officers were provided for in the 
bill, and I told him 18,000. That does not include 750 warrant 
officers. But if the Senator is to count warrant officers in the 
Senate bill, he must count warrant officers in the House bill, 
and there are almost twice as many. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That, I think, substantially removes -the 
discrepancy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It more than removes it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. The yeas and nays haye been ordered, and 
the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’s name was 
called). The Senator from New Jersey asked me to state that 
he had to leave town at.3 o'clock, but that if he were present 
he would yote in favor of the amendment, He is paired with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats]. 

Mr. KIRBY (when his name was called). On some ques- 
tions I have been paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La Forterre], who is detained on account of illness, but 
on this particular question he and I would vote alike. I there- 
fore yote “yea” on this question, not regarding my pair as 
binding, as the Senator from Wisconsin would vote the same 
way 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 

| pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samrru], which I trans- 
f fer to the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] and vote 
i ven.“ 
Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I observe that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] is not in the 
Chamber. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean], which I transfer to the Senator from Alabama 
[ Mr. Comer] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SPENCER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], but 
under the arrangement that I have with that Senator I am 
free to vote on this question. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Satrru], and in his absence withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. TowNsENpD’s name was 
called). The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEnp] is neces- 
sarily absent. He is paired with the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If I were voting, I should 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
| Mr. McCORMICK. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON]. If he were present, 
he would vote “yea” and I would vote “nay.” Therefore I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], who is absent. If he 
were present, he would vote “yea.” I therefore feel at liberty 
to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. In his absence and 
being unable to secure a transfer I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SERNMAN J. I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] and vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
T observe that the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH], 
with whom I haye a general pair, is absent. I transfer my 
pair to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Fatt], which I transfer to the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Krnc] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tromas]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WARREN. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman], who is absent. I transfer my 
pair to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from North Dakota hav- 
ing transferred his pair to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox], I am at liberty to vote. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee} with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Own] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frrnatp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprina] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newnerry} with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILIAMS]; and 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. f 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 9, as follows: 


YEAS—46. 
Ashurst Elkins Kendrick Pomerene 
Beckham Gay Kenyon Ransdell 
Borah Gerry Kirby Sheppard 
Colne oe Lenroot anata 5 
Sapper Gore Lodge Smith, Ariz, 
Chamberlain Gronna McKellar Smoot 
Colt Hale MeNary Speneer 
Culberson Harris Nelson Swanson 
Cummins Harrison Norris Trammell 
Cartis Hitchcock Nugent Warren 
Dial Jones, Wash Page 
Dillingham el Phelan 

NAYS—9. 
Brandegee Moses New Poindexter 
Keyes Myers Pittman Wadsworth 
McCumber 

NOT VOTING—41, 

Ball Johnson, S. Dak, Phipps Thomas 
Comer Jones, N. Mex. Reed Townsend 
ga King Robinson Underwood 
Fa Knox Sherman Walsh, Mass. 
Fernald La Follette Shields Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher MeCormick Smith, Ga Watson 
France McLean th, M Williams 
Frelinghuysen Newberry Smith, S. C. Wolcott 
Harding Overman Stanley 
Henderson Owen Sterlin, 
Johnson, Calif. Penrose Sutherland 


So Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’Ss amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should have discussed the motion 
just voted upon at an earlier hour but for the desire of the 
Senate to accommodate the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. As between a voluntary system of military 
training and a compulsory system of military training, I feel 
obliged to cast my choice on the side of the voluntary system, 

The letter of President Wilson to Secretary Baker ex- 
pressing his sympathetic attitude toward universal compulsory 
military training has just been read to the Senate. I do not find 
myself in perfect agreement with him in respect to such train- 
ing. There are some who regard the President’s views as in- 
fallible excepting when they disagree with him. They reserve 
to themselves the right to disagree with him in regard to com- 
pulsory military training, but deny others the right to disagree 
with him in regard to conscription, in regard to the League of 
Nations, in regard to any other subject concerning which they 
happen to agree with him. For my own part, I accord perfect 
integrity of views to the President, whether I agree with him or 
whether I disagree. I claim neither more nor less than that 
consideration for my own views and for my own convictions. 

I may say that sometimes it is a good deal more comfortable 
for a Democratie Senator to vote with a Democratie President 
than it is to vote otherwise; sometimes it spares him a great 
deal of criticism; and, I may say, that it sometimes spares him 
a great deal of abuse. I have made ita rule to obey my own 
judgment and my own conscience in the discharge of my duties 


as a Member of the Senate of the United States. Any other 
rule of action would be fit only far a toothless suckling at the 
breast of power. i 

I feel obliged, Mr. President, to express my own opposition 
to a system of universal compulsory military training. 

I desire also to express the opposition of the people of Okia- 
homa, whom I have the honor in part to represent in this 
legislative body. I feel constrained to oppose any measure 
which might either directly or indirectly lead to the institu- 
tion of a system of militarism in this self-governing Repub- 
lic. I think it a vain thing to imagine that we can have a 
system of mild-mannered militarism in the United States; I 
think it vain to hope that we can have a benevolent military 
despotism; I think it worse than vain to imagine that we can 
establish here in this democracy a considerate and amiable sys- 
tenr of military autocracy. 

Militarism has certain characteristics which are distinct, 
which are distinctive, which are unfailing. A system of mili- 
tarism will sooner or later develop those characteristics, just 
as the wild boar develops his tusks, just as the tiger develops 
his elaws, just as the eagle develops his talons. 

Venom is in the fangs of militarism as certainly as it is in the 
fangs of the asp and the adder ; and, according to my knowledge 
of natural history, those creatures which have the tusks and the 
talons, the claws and the fangs, develop a predisposition to use 
those natural weapons. I think that the system of militarism 
generates a militaristic spirit; I think that a militaristic spirit 
intensifies the system of militarism. Out of this vicious cirele 
comes Prussian militarism, and it grows in intensity until it ends 
in madness. 

I think that the one thing which more than all others reconciled 
the American people to the late war was the hope—the belief— 
that it would result in the extermination of militarism upon 
this globe; in the extermination of militarism not in Prussia 
alone but in all the nations of the earth. It would be most 
unfortunate if it should turn out that we have exchanged our 
democracy for Prussian military autocracy. What would it 
profit a nation like our own if it should extinguish militarism 
everywhere and lose its own democracy? But how infinitely 
worse would it be should it exchange its democracy for a system 
of military autocracy. No disappointment could be more griey- 
ous than for the American people to se> the foul spirit of mili- 
tarism, which we have sacrificed so much to cast out of the 
German Empire, find refuge here in the greatest democracy in 
all the tides of time. 

Mr. President, such an exchange would be a tragic reminder 
of a description in Dante's Divine Comedy of a terrific combat 
between a creature in human form and a monster serpent. The 
combat was fierce, furious, and bloody. Each antagonist in- 
flicted terrible wounds upon the-other. There came a pause in 
the combat. The serpent gradually assumed the figure, the 
features, and the attributes of a human being. It stood up and 
spake. The creature in human form gradually developed the 
form, the posture, and the scaly folds of a serpent; it lay pros- 
trate upon the ground, It glided hissing into the jungle. They 
had exchanged forms; they had exchanged characteristics. I 
hope that no such exchange of the characteristics of demecracy 
and of autocracy will come out of the recent struggle. 

Mr. President, it is said that the young tiger is a tame and 
docile creature until it once gets a taste of blood, but from 
that time forward the thirst for blood and the passion to kill 
and eat becomes uncontrollable. I merely mean that we should 
not dally with a danger like this, a danger which has led other 
nations to their undoing. If we permit similar causes to 
operate among ourselyes we may anticipate that similar mis- 
fortunes will overtake us. 

I had hoped that an invoice of the fruits of this war might 
show at least two substantial results of service to all mankind. 
It may be true that other nations had come to believe that the 
people of the United States were money-mad, that they wor- 
shiped no god but gold, that the dollar mark was our national 
emblem, and that the people of the United States either could 
not or would not fight. 

It is said, at any rate, that the Kaiser had come to believe 
that the people of the United States had enshrined gold as their 
diety and that they could not or would not fight. The Kaiser, 
at least, has been disillusioned, and I had hoped that this dis- 
illusionment was universal. I had hoped that, for a time at 
least, no nation would become so drunk with power or so arro- 
gant with pride as to challenge this great Republie to combat, 
I say this not by way of mere vainglery, but because I had 
hoped that this was a pledge of peace, that this was a safe- 
guard against war; not, indeed, an absolute, unfailing guar- | 
anty but an assurance that for many a year to come this Nation, 
at least, might dwell in peace, unmolested and unchallenged. ~ 
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The other lesson which I had hoped would be among the 
fruits of this war was this: The theory obtains in the Old World 
that it requires two years or more to make a soldier. It may 
require two years to make a soldier out of the oppressed and the 
downtrodden people of the Old World; I do not know; but re- 
cent experience has demonstrated that it does not require two 
years to make a first-rate soldier out of an alert, inteligent, and 
patriotic American youth. In a much less period the American 
youth was developed into as fine a soldier as ever unsheathed a 
sword. This had led me to hope that the conviction would be 
universal; it had led me to hope that this would be regarded as 
proof conclusive that we did not need a system of militarism in 
the United States, or rather, I should say—for I do not wish to 
be offensive—that we did not need a vast Military Establishment 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that a system of universal 
compulsory military training can be regarded as a measure of 
urgent importance. It can not be regarded as a measure that 
ought to be adopted now and that could not be adjourned until 
the morrow: The League of Nations, at least for the present, 
is quiescent. Whether or not it will ever rise from the dead 
I can not say; but it is almost certain that if the treaty be 
ratified the obligations of article 10 will not be assumed by the 
United States. Article 10, if ratified as written, would have 
laid upon the United States an obligation to participate in 
every war that ever happens upon this globe. A good many 
things about the league were uncertain, but that was certain 
that article 10 would involve the United States in every war 
that ever happens upon this revolving planet: If we had 
assumed an obligation of that sort, a system of universal com- 
pulsory military training might have been, I will not say 
desirable, but absolutely indispensable. 

To have discharged an obligation to participate in all the 
wars of all the earth certainly would require very general, mili- 
tary preparedness and the facility to ‘act upon the instant; but 
that obligation has not been assumed: 

Mr. President, in placing this construction upon article 10 I 
am abundantly justified. The treaty of peace was submitted to 
the Senate by the President on July 10 last. The administra- 
tion’s Army reorganization bills were introduced in the Senate 
on August 4 and in the House on August 5. These measures 
were introduced in both Houses of Congress just three weeks 
after the presentation of the League of Nations to the Senate. 
They were introduced in both Houses four weeks before the 
treaty and the league were reported to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. These measures were presented to 
both Houses of Congress when the ratification of the treaty was 
generally, if not universally, expected: 

I refer to these as the administration Army reorganization 
bilis; because they had the approval of the Secretary of War, 
they had the approval of the Chief of Staff, and I assume, as a 
matter of course, they had the approval of the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and the Navy. These measures, as I re- 
member, were identical: They provided for a standing Army to 
consist of 572,000 Regulars in time of peace—an army more than 
four times as large as our standing Army prior to the war. 
These measures provided for a reserve consisting of 750,000 
men. These measures provided for universal compulsory mili- 
tary training, and also provided for the universal and automatic 
draft. They provided that in case of war every able-bodied male 
citizen of the United States between the ages of 18 and 46 ‘years 
should be automatically drafted into the military service with- 
out any further action and without any further authorization on 
the part of Congress. This made conscription not only a per- 
manent but an automatic part of our military system. 

Mr. President, if the league had béen ratified with article 10 
as written, I am not prepared to say that such a system would 
not have been indispensable to the Nation’s security. Indeed, 
sir, much as I oppose universal compulsory military training, 
if the obligation of article 10 had been assumed, it seems to me 
that safety and necessity alike would have rendered such a 
system unavoidable. But that obligation has not as yet been 
assumed, that necessity does not now confront us. The vast 
Military Establishment was to cost $900,000,000 a year, seven 
times as much as our Military Establishment cost before the 
war, and was to be reinforced by a Navy, as suggested at the 
time, costing $1,006,000,000 a year. This Army and this Navy, 
as suggested last summer, Before the League of Nations had 
emerged from the Senate committee, were to cost $1,900,000,000, 
Were to cost three times as much as the total expenses of the 
United States Government for all purposes prior to the war, ex- 
cepting only the Postal Department, which pays its own way. 

This vast military array and this vast military budget would 
have been necessary had article 10 been ratified, with its uni- 
versal obligation to war; but, Mr. President, at least for the 


present, the treaty is slumbering. I do not say that it is dead. 
I do not know. 

There are those who believe that the league itself would be a: 
guaranty of peace and an infallible preventive of war. I envy 
them such a complacent optimism; but, Mr. President, those 
who are better advised do not share that illusion. President 
Wilson is too wise a historian, is too wise a statesman, either to 
entertain or to express a conyiction of that sort. When the 
President laid the first draft of the League of Nations before 
the commission in Paris—I hold his speech in my hand—he said,’ 
with unreserved candor: 

Armed force is in the background in this program, but it is in the 


background, and if the moral force of the world will not suffice, the 
physical foree of the world shall. 2 


Mr. President, there is the rub. 

In his speech at Indianapolis on September 4 the President 
said, with equal candor: 

At present we have to mind our own business. Under the covenant: 
of the League of Nations we can mind other people’s business. 

The President was entirely correct in that declaration. Under 
the league we can mind other people's business; but, sir, when 
we acquire the power to mind other people's business, we con- 
cede others the power to mind our business, We-concede that 
power to some 45 other nations. If there be any way more direct, 
more swift, and more certain leading to inevitable trouble I am: 
not aware of it. 4 

In his speech at Spokane on September 12 the President said: 

Our present sovereignty merely extends to making the choice whether 
we will go to war or not, but this extends our sovereignty to say whether 
other nations shall go to war or not. 

The President was eminently correct in that declaration; but, 
sir, when we acquire through the league the sovereign power to 
decide that others shall go to war, we concede to others the 
sovereign power to decide when we shall go to war. Under 
article 16 we would have agreed that any nation in this world: 
could automatically have placed this country in a state of war. 
There, Mr. President, is the consideration that gave us pause. 
Lord Grey himself declared“ the League of Nations is a plunge 
into the unknown.” The editor of the London Post asserts that 
the league comes not with peace, but with the sword. England 
is expending four or five times as much on her army now as be- 
fore the war. Japan is laying the keel of the mightiest dread- 
naught of all her navy. These nations have joined the league. 
They must now arm to carry out the obligations of article 10. 

There is another reason why this measure can not be regarded 
as urgent. We have in the United States to-day 4,800,000 men 
trained to arms. Four million of them belong to the land 
forces and 800,000 to the sea forces. I believe that a better 
band of soldiers, a better band of defenders, never was as- 
sembled under the sun. No man can profess fear while these 
proven champions, these veterans who have stood the test of 
war, are still among us. I should be the last to impose upon 
these veterans, or to subject any of these troops to overtime 
in the defense of their country.. The Atlantic and Pacific are 
still our best fortresses: Our Navy is our first line of defense. 
With a reasonably strong Navy these trained troops, these 
veterans, could hold an invading army at bay until we could 
train fresh defenders to relieve them: But, Mr. President, 
waiving any objection based upon principle, there are certain 
objections based upon expedieney which warn us against the 
adoption of this policy now. j 

It is estimated by the majority of the committee that this 
training would cost something like  $125,000,000 a year to 
train anywhere from 600,000 to 1,000,000 young men. The 
minority of the committee estimates that the cost would ap- 
proximate $550,000,000. Statistics which differ so widely are 
of very little value; but let us take the middle ground and 
assume that this training would cost $350,000,000 a year. That 
is an obligation which we should hesitate to assume at this 
time. We have a funded and a floating debt of approximately 
$27,500,000,000, gross. There is an enormous deficit in our 
revenues for the current year. There are other obligations 
that can not be-adjourned. With these 4,800,000 men trained 
to arms, should we not hesitate before adding this enormous 
fixed charge to other unavoidable expenditures of the Govern- 
ment? . 

I do not doubt that the 4. 800,000 men themselves would pre- 
fer that this money be laid out in some plan of readjusting 
them to the industrial and economic life of this country, rather 
than to rivet upon this country at this time so vast and so 
expensive a system of military training. 

There are other economic considerations which bid us hesi- 
tate before rushing into this system. But there is one other 
point upon which I wish to touch before proceeding to that. 
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The virtue and value of physical training have been greatly 


exploited in this debate. I do not believe that they have been 
appraised too highly. I believe in physical fitness. I think 
that the disclosures during the recent war of physical unfitness 
in this country were appalling, not to say a national shame. I 
go further than that and say a national crime. 

I have battled in the Senate for years for a system of rural 
sanitation, but without avail. I think the time is coming when 
civilized man will not consent to suffer from preventable dis- 
ease or preventable evils of any character. I think that the 
progress of the race in the future will consist largely in a war- 
fare against preventable evils and in a triumph over preventable 
evils. 

No one can deny the value of physical training. A voluntary 
system, so far as it goes, will provide those advantages, but T 
have here a statement by Dr. Sargent, who is at the head of an 
institution in Cambridge, Mass., training those who are to 
be instructors in physical culture and physical training. It is 
his conclusion that military training is not the best system to 
bring about the highest character of physical fitness. 

It is declared by those who have made a study of the matter 
that Germany herself, when she first embarked upon her system 
of military training, found it inadequate and in some particulars 
injurious. Germany found it desirable to revise her system, 
and supplemented her military training with gymnasium exer- 
cises, I believe that we can provide physical training and 
physical fitness without necessarily making soldiers out of 
our boys. 

There is another consideration in this connection. Owing to 
the large percentage of our population engaged in farming, the 
farmers sent a larger percentage of boys to the Army than any 
other class of our people. That was unavoidable under the 
circumstances, A great many farm boys did not return to the 
farms, The drift from the country to the city has long been a 
subject of comment and of regret, but it has been the result of 
economic forces which were perfectly natural and to which 
our rural population responded. But we ought not now to 
accelerate those economic forces. 

I say that many of the farm boys did not return to the 
farms. ‘This has occasioned a great shortage of labor upon the 
farms of the country and has created a situation far more 
serious than Senators apprehend as to the food supply of the 
future. If these boys are assembled in training camps, many 
of them will never return to the farms. It is rather difficult 
to find four consecutive months in the year during which these 
boys can be spared from the farm. But if all of them should 
return to the farm and if all of them should return to their 
other pursuits, there would yet be an enormous loss in the pro- 
ductive energies of the country during the four months they 
were assembled in their camps. 

As production is the most urgent demand of the hour, it seems 
to me that no policy should be adopted which would arrest or 
diminish production when that need is so imperious. 

Mr. President, this brings me to the consideration of the high 
cost of living. It has been much discussed, but a great deal of 
the discussion has not been very illuminating. Perhaps I shall 
add to the darkness which already enshrouds the subject. 

The high cost of living is not a new problem under the sun. 
This problem often trails a great war as the ravens trail the 
army. It followed the Civil War. It is due in large measure to 
the enormous destruction of life and of labor and of capital and 
of productive forces and energies. In large measure the high cost 
of living is but an unavoidable.part of the price of waging and 
winning a great war. Does anyone imagine that a war of such 
colossal proportions, involving so much sacrifice of capital and 
life, could be waged without disturbing all industrial and eco- 
nomic relations? 

There are three distinct factors which have operated and 
which have cooperated to raise the problem of-the high cost of 
living in this country and throughout the world. First is the 
decrease of supplies available in the world; second, the increase 
of demand throughout the world; and, third, the inflation of 
currencies and credits, an inflation which is world-wide. 

There were some 27,000,000 men under arms in the recent 
war—27,000,000 men withdrawn from productive pursuits, 
27,000,000 men who but for war would have been engaged in 
producing the necessaries and comforts of life. Their energies 
were withdrawn from production, while, on the other hand, 
they became extraordinary consumers of the supplies which 
were available. Twenty-seven millions of men were engaged 


in killing each other instead of being engaged in producing 
things to eat and wear and ministering to the wants and needs 
of men. This decrease in the world supplies would have raised 
the problem of the high cost of living even if the demand had 
Demand, 


remained normal, but demand did not remain normal. 


like supply, has been disturbed. Demand has increased and is 
still increasing. 

The belligerent powers were subjected to certain involuntary 
restraints upon consumption. In addition to that they laid cer- 
tain voluntary réstrictions upon their consumption. y 

In addition to this the neutral powers were subjected to in- 
voluntary and assumed certain voluntary restrictions upon their 
consumption. This lessened for the time the pressure of de- 
mand against the diminished supplies. The central allies were 
under blockade and the pressure of their demands did not regis- 
ter in the world’s markets. The blockade is over. They have re- 
entered the market places with considerable effective demand and 
with tremendous potential denrand for the world’s already 
limited supplies. In addition to this, to use the phrase of the 
street, times have been flush. Prosperity is abounding; employ- 
ment is general, if not universal; the people have money to 
2 people are buying more than they bought in other times. 

his brings an incalculable demand into the market as against 
the diminishing supplies available for that demand. 

These concurring causes operating to intensify the demand 
would have raised and would have aggravated the problem of the 
high cost of living, even if the supply had been normal. But if 
supply and demand had both been normal, there is still another 
factor which would have raised the problem of the high cost of 
living. I refer to inflation, the inflation of the paper money and 
the inflation of the credits of the world. 

Inflation is too moderate a term. It has been a deluge. 
Nothing like it ever happened in all history. It is a matter of 
regret that accurate statistics are not available upon this point. 
I have seen estimates of the issues of paper moneys throughout 
the world varying from $40,000,000,000 all the way up to 

'250,000,000,000. A divergence of this sort in statistics, of 
course, discredits them all; but it is not necessary to be exact 
as to the amount of the inflation. Its existence and its evils 
are self-evident—not only self-evident but universal. 

The Comptroller of the Currency in his last report estimates 
that at the end of the year 1918 paper issues aggregated $69,- 
000,000,000 in the world. Mark you, that was more than fifteen 
months ago. ‘Twenty-eight billion dollars of that were in 
Russia. I have seen a recent estimate by a respectable authority 
placing paper issues in the world at $121,000,000,000, but a 
difference of $40,000,000,000 ought not to be material. I do 
not mean to trifle with trifles in discussing a great question like 
this, but there can be no doubt that the paper-money issues ` 
of the world now aggregate something like $100,000,000,000. 

Prior to the war there were about $15,000,000,000 of money 
on the globe, $9,000,000,000 of which was gold and $6,000,- 


000,000 of which was paper, practically all of which was re- 


deemable in gold. This $6,000,000,000 of paper have been in- 
creased to something like $100,000,000,000. That increasing 
prices should follow in the train of such inflation is just as 
certain as the night treading upon the heels of day—perfectly 
inevitable. If all advances or if inflation acted and reacted upon 
all economic forces at exactly the same time and in exactly the 
same proportion, it would not occasion any problem as to the 
high cost of living. 

I mean this: If prices and wages and interest and rents and 
profits and salaries all advance with equal step, and at the 
same monrent, inflation would create no problem as to the high 
cost of living. Changes which do not effect the ratios would not 
raise the problem. It is the disturbance of ordinary ratios. 
Prices, I take it, advance first, perhaps profits second, possibly 
wages third, interest and rents linger, salaries are the last to 
respond to inflation, and the salaried class are among the first 
and the worst to suffer. That would include teachers, ministers, 
clerks, and others who have fixed salaries which do not easily 
respond to the upward tendency. Eighteen thousand schools 
were closed during the last year. To these must bé added those 
whose incomes are fixed, and which arise from long-time inter- 
est-bearing securities and long-time rental contracts. 

Mr. President, these are the three major factors, as I an- 
alyze the problem and the situation. To these, perhaps, should 
be added the profiteer and profiteering, although economists are 
still engaged in a discussion as to whether profiteering is the 
cause or the effect of advancing prices. 

Mr. President, I have but this to say on that point: Any 
man who would fatten and batten upon the misfortunes of his 
countrymen in time of stress and peril deserves the severest 
reprobation. Whatever good can come from the prosecution 
and punishment of the profiteer will, of course, contribute that 
much to the solution of the problem and to the relief of this 
situation. 

Deflation is another remedy. It must come. Contraction of 
the currency must follow upon this enormous inflation. De- 
flation has its evils quife as striking, if not so crushing; and 
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sometimes they are more crushing, I may say, than the evils 
of inflation. Our chief concern should be to see that we come 
down upon the lock-and-dam system, instead of rushing down 
by way of the cataract. I merely throw this out as a general 
observation in coming to the point which I wish to press. 

The fundamental solution of this problem, Mr. President, 
is to be fonnd in increased production. Of course, there are 
two methods—decreased consumption and increased production, 
Either one, or both cooperating, would solve this problem. I 
shall not discuss decreased consumption. That is largely an 
individual or voluntary affair, at least until a crisis shall come 
upon the country, and such a remedy as that is worse than the 
disease itself. But I say that increased production upon the 
farm, in the factory, in the forest, in the mine, is the solution. 
In that way real relief lies, and in no other. 

Mr. President, the farmer must be the primary factor in the 
application of this remedy. Food and, clothing, the raw mate- 
rials wherewith to feed and clothe the world, must come from 
the farm. This accentuates the importance of the farmer as a 
factor in the present economic situation. 

I believe the farmer will solve this problem if he is let alone, 
if he is not harried, if he is not harassed too much, if he is not 
too much. di 

Mr. President, I merely observe in passing that the Lever 
Act, passed as a war measure, entailed a needless loss upon 
the wheat farmers of this country of more than a billion dol- 
lars. I, believe the farmer was the only class whose prices 
were fixed arbitrarily by a committee and not fixed as a result 
of an agreement upon the part of the producers concerned. 

I know there are those who stigmatize, the farmer as a 
profiteer. I desire to enter a plea of not guilty. Mr. President, 
the dean of the Agricultural College of Ohio, which is a part 
of the State University of Ohio, issued a recent statement, in 
which he declared that the farmers of Ohio received for their 
crop of 1918 only 3 per cent more than for the crop of 1917. 
That reflected a slight advance. But, sir, the cost of production 
in 1918 was 19 per cent more than in 1917. While there was a 
nominal increase in the price, there was an actual loss in profits, 
owing to the advanced cost of production. ‘The increased cost 
of machinery and of labor upon the farm has not been taken 
into account by those pseudo-economists who have felt justified 
in characterizing the farmer as a profiteer. 

I wish to insert at this place, Mr. President, a table showing 
the purchasing power of 1 acre of wheat in 1909 and in 1919, 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture. It will show that 
the farmer’s purchasing power has declined as compared with 
other industries, and that, sir, is the crucial test. Can he buy 
more or less with a given quantity of his product? 

-There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Mr. GORE. I also wish to insert at this point a schedule show- 
ing the prices of farm implements paid by the farmers before 
the war and since the war. I do this, Mr. President, because 
I wish to appeal to the conscience: of the consuming classes of 
this country. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Ryconn, as follows: 


Price of farm implements. 


corn and cotton plante: 


Mr. GORE. Information as to the cost of production is essen- 
tial if we conduct agriculture as a science and asa business. No 
business can be carried on without the keeping of a cost sheet. 
Yet much of our farming has been done without the keeping 
of a cost sheet. Farmers have sold their products. without real- 
izing fair wages for themselves and their families, and without 
receiving any return for the fertility which they withdrew from 
the soil and marketed in their products. I think the consumers 
of this country have enlightened and sensitive consciences. Con- 
sumers have. revolted against convict-made goods. Consumers 
do not insist upon buying convict-made goods at low prices as 
against the product of free labor. Consumers of this country 
have revolted against articles which are produced in the sweat 
shops. The consumers of this country are not beguiled by a 
serenade in the form of The song of the shirt.“ They are 
willing to pay reasonable prices, as I believe, and are willing 
to pay reasonable profits to those who feed and clothe them. 
For that reason I have insisted, in season and out, here in the 
Senate and elsewhere, upon a system of cost accounting upon 
the farms, or rather upon the Government's assisting the farm- 
ers to introduce a system of cost accounting. 

Mr. President, there is another risk which the farmer can not 
shift, there is another burden which he can not escape, there 
is another evil which he must face, and that is the weather risk. 
“ The farmer is the servant of the seasons,” and the weather risk 
can not be eliminated from agriculture. I wish to show the Sen- 
ate what I mean. 

In 1910 the cotton farmers of the South produced 11,600,000 
bales of cotton. For that crop they received $810,000,000. The 
very next year, in 1911, the same farmers produced upon the 
same farms 15,600,000 bales of cotton, produced exactly 4,000,000 
bales of cotton more than the preceding year, and sold the entire 
crop for $749,000,000 ; sold the crop of 15,600,000 bales for $60,- 
000,000 less than they realized for a crop of 11,600,000. bales. 
That 4,000,000 bales of additional cotton which they contrib- 
uted to the service of mankind lost them $60,000,000. It was 


worth to them $60,000,000 less than nothing, not to take account 


of the increased cost of gathering the crop. In other words, if 
the farmers of the South in 1911 had burned 4,000,000 bales of 
cotton it would have meant at least $60,000,000 to them. Of 
course, no farmer would consider vandalism or incendiarism of 
that sort. They contributed 4,000,000 bales of cotton to the use 
of mankind, to clothe the naked and to minister to the needs of 
mankind, and they were penalized in the sum of $60,000,000 for 
that contribution of 4,000,000 bales of cotton. 

That is not peculiar to cotton. In 1915 the wheat farmers 
produced 1,025,000,000 bushels of wheat. They realized for 
that: crop $942,000,000. The very next year the wheat farmers 
produced only 639,000,000 bushels of wheat and realized for that 
crop $1,020,000,000. ‘They produced 400,000,000 bushels less of 
wheat and realized $80,000,000 more for the harvest. If they 
had produced 400,000,000 bushels less the year preceding, it 
would have meant at least $80,000,000 in their pockets. But, 
sir, it would have meant famine and starvation to the world, and 
the serious crippling of the prosecution of the war to so early a 
victory. I could multiply instances as to corn, potatoes, and 
other agricultural products. To me, Mr. President, this is the 
riddle of the Sphinx in the business of agriculture. I have not 
devised a solution—a way to obviate or distribute the weather 
risk. 

I refer to farming as a business advisedly. The time was 
when, in a strict sense, it was not a business, when the farm 


Was a self-sufficing economic unit, when the farmer produced 


what he consumed and consumed what he produced, when he 
did not produce for the market, or when that was not his chief 
concern. If he had a surplus, it was marketed ; but that was an 
incident. He produced for his own subsistence. 

That, however, is all changed. To-day the cotton farmer does 
not spin and weave and wear the cotton he produces. The 
wheat farmer does not mill and consume the flour from the 
wheat which he produces upon his own farm. He produces for 
the market; he produces a commodity of commerce, and he 
satisfies his wants in the market place. This makes farming a 
business, and a business which responds as sensitively to market 
conditions and to price fluctuations as any other business in the 


d. 

Mr. President, this accentuates the importance. of stimulat- 
ing and encouraging production in this country and at the same 
time seeing to it, so far as we can, that the producer is not 
penalized. If he produces a generous harvest, he ought not to be 
subjected to a fine as a con or felon, but he should receive a 
reward in proportion to his contribution to society. 

There was a campaign—a one-sided campaign—started 
against the high cost of Hving last July or August. It has not 
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been a signal success. Itis true that the prices of hogs and cattle 
were driven down. Hogs went down from 22 cents to 13 cents 
a pound—a drop of nearly 50 per cent—and the pity of it is that 
as hogs went down they met bacon going up. 

Mr. President, there is a source of Justified discontent on the 
part of the farmers of this country. When the farmer sells a 
pound of cotton for 27 cents and pays $4.50 cents for a pound of 
cloth manufactured from it he is likely to complain. The farmer 
receives less than $9 for 44 bushels of wheat, which are neces- 
sary to make a barrel of flour. A barrel of fiour sells from $12 
to $14. A barrel of flour will make two hundred and ninety- 
four 1-pound loaves of bread. At 10 cents a loaf, this 
amounts to $29.40. The dean of the Agricultural College of 
Ohio is my authority for the stateinent that when these loaves 
of bread are sold in orders at hotels and cafés they bring $270 
in the aggregate. The producer receives less than $9; the ulti- 
mate consumer pays $270. He would be a rather unobservant 
farmer who would not mark the spread in these prices. 

Mr. President, the withdrawal of the boys from the farms at 
this time for military training would aggravate this evil. This 
is my reason or, if I may say so, my excuse and apology for this 
digression into the economics of agriculture. It is a subject 
that deserves more consideration than it has received in the 
past; it is a subject which must receive more consideration in 
the future than in the past if our prosperity is to continue and if 
evil times are not to come upon us. 

Mr. 5 Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quoru 

The P PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the folowing Senators answered to 
their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Brandegee Gronna Lodge Reed 
Capper Harris McKellar Sheppard 
Chamberlain Harrison McNary Simmons 
Cummins Hitcheock Moses Smoot 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Myers Sterling 
Dial Kellogg Nelson Trammell 
Gay Kendrick New Wadsworth 
Gerry Keyes Norris Warren 
Glass Kirby- Page 
Gore Lenroot Ransdell 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-eight Senators have 


answered to their names. There is uot a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Caper, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr. Warson answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. Spencer, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Comer, Mr. 
Swanson, Mr. PoMERENE, Mr. AsHURST, Mr. McCormick, and 
Mr. Corr entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask for the consideration at 
this time of the amendments presented by me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 65, line 5, after the words 
United States,” it Is proposed to insert “ who have been citizens 

-for at least 10 years.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I simply wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to this amendment, for I think, perhaps, 
some Senators were not listening when it was read. The amend- 
ment, if adopted, will prohibit any man being trained of his own 
volition unless he has been a citizen of the United States for 10 
years. I do not believe the Senate should inflict such a penalty 
upon foreign-born citizens of this country. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, previous to and during the late 
war with Germany our country experienced great trouble with 
the foreign-born citizen who had been in this country for just 
a short time. Under this bill we allow a man to be trained in 
the Army before he is a citizen of the United States; he is only 
required to state that he desires to become a citizen. I think 
under all the circumstances 10 years is a short enough time for 
a man to be in this country to enable him to belong to our Army. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, to me it seems that if 
these people are here, the sooner we catch them and teach them 
what is necessary, the better it will be. Why a man who knows 
nothing about military affairs and has declared his intention of 
becoming a citizen of this country should be practically exempted 
from military training for 10 years I do not see. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Yes. 


ae NEW. I thought the Senator from Connecticut had con- 
clu 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have. 

Mr. NEW. I simply wish to supplement what the Senator 
from Connecticut has said by calling the attention of Senators 
to a certain incident that most of them will remember, namely, 
the exhibition that was given in front of the Capitol less than 
six months ago by a company of just such men as will be pro- 
hibited from joining the Army if the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia shall prevail. Ninety days before 
those men were here in uniform but one of the whole company 
could speak the English language. 

In that 90 days they had been trained into shape, they made a 
splendid appearance, they spoke the English language, at least 
to a sufficient degree to enable them to receive and obey com- 
mands given in that language, and I think the progress of 
which their appearance gave evidence was an object lesson to 
every Senator who saw them. Their advance in citizenship 
had been of the most pronounced character; and all of that 
will be impossible if such an amendment as is proposed shall be 
adopted. I hope it will not prevail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the first 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
has two further amendments, which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 65, lines 6 and 7, 
to strike out the following words: 

And all male persons who reside therein and who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The READING CLERK. Also, the following ARON ARY 

On page 65, line 19, after the word ‘ months, ” it is proposed to insert 
the folowing’ words; “And all applications to rticipate in training 
shall be submitted to the adjutant general of the State in which the 
applicant is a resident, and forwarded to the War Department with the 
approval of the governor of said State. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this amendment requires every 
person who wishes military training to make application through 
the adjutant general of the State in which he resides, and this 
must be approved by the governor. In every State there are 
undesirable citizens who would not reflect credit on our Govern- 
ment as soldiers. They are best known to their neighbors and 
the county officials, and the governor of a State could get this 
information better than the Secretary of War at Washington. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I merely desire to call 
brief attention to this amendment. In effect it provides that 
no young man, even though he may want the training and 
applies for it, can have it unless the governor of his State 
says he can have it. I do not believe the Senate cares to inject 
such an element into this matter of voluntary training. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, T 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Kresy] must be first disposed of before that of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is in order. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, the purpose of the amendment 
proposed by me having been accomplished in an indirect way 
by the substitution of the voluntary for the compulsory system, 
and on account of our inability to get a vote on the particular 
question involved in my amendment, I withdraw the amend- 
ment that I have proposed, if I have the consent of the Senate 
to do so, in order that the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee may be presented. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee withdraw the amendment to which the Senator 
from Arkansas offered his amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do, and offer the one which I send to 
the desk in lieu of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment now pro- 
posed by the Senator from Tennessee will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. Beginning on page 65, line 4, it is pro- 
posed to strike out all of sections 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 60, and 61, found on pages from 65 to 76, and being that 
portion of the bill which provides for universal compulsory 
military training. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 


it is proposed 


the 


offer the amendment 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. This amendment will give rise to a 
good deal of discussion. I do not know what is the desire of 
the Senate about continuing the session further to-day. It is 
now 25 minutes of 5 o'clock. 

Mr. N ON. I desire to have a short executive session, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have understood that there is some 
desire among Senators to have an executive session, 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. During the morning hour the Committee 
on Foreign Relations was in session and I was necessarily absent 
from the Senate Chamber, I therefore ask unanimous consent, 
out of order, to report back favorably with amendments from 
the Committee on Pensions the bill (H. R. 9369) to revise and 
equalize rates of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines of the Civil War; to certain widows, former widows, de- 
pendent parents, and children of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines; and to certain Army nurses; and granting pensions 
and increase of pensions in certain cases; ahd I submit a report 
(No. 512) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
enlendar. ? 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executiye business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, April 10, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 9, 1920. 
z UNITED STATES ASSAYER. 

Hugh T, Rippeto to be assayer in charge of the United States 
assay office at Salt Lake City. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

John L. Neeley to be United States attorney, northern district 
of Florida. 
: UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 

Nathan H. Boswell to be United States marshal, southern dis- 
trict of Florida. 


Clayton L. Wheeler to be United States marshal, northern dis- , 


trict of New York. 
. COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


Robert E. Latimer to be collector of customs for collection 
district No. 21. 
Roscoe M. Drumheller to be collector of customs for collection 
district No. 30. 
CONSULAR SERVICE. 
Henry S. Waterman to be a consul of class 7. 
John R. Bradley to be a consul of class 8. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
To be rear admiral. 
Benjamin C. Bryan. 
To be captains, 


Henry B. Price. 
Milton E. Reed. 
Stanford E. Moses. 
To be commanders. 


Benjamin G. Barthalow. 
Wallace Bertholf. 
Julius C. Townsend. 
To be lieutenant commanders, 
Vaughn V. Woodward. 7 
zeorge M. Ravenscroft. . 
Henry C. Gearing, jr. 
Curl T. Osburn. 
George T. Swasey, jr. 
Samuel L. Henderson. 
Harry A. McClure. 
Charles B. C. Carey. 
Henry P. Samson. 
Carleton F. Bryant, 
William J. Larson. 
Alfred P. H. Tawresey. 
Thomas N. Vinson. 
John H. Buchanan. 
Herman A, Spanagel. 


H 


Frank L. Lowe. 
Joseph R. Redman. 
Franklin G. Percival, 
Theo D. Westfall. 
Theodore D. Ruddock, jr. 
Zeno W. Wicks, 
Andrew H. Addoms. 
Albert G. Berry, jr. 
George B. Wilson. 
William H. Porter, jr, 
William K. Harrill. 
Sherrod H, Quarles. 
Alfred H. Baisley. 
William E. Malloy. 
Greene W. Dugger, jr. 
John M. Creighton. 
Charles D. Swain. 
Edmund W. Burrough. 
Albert H. Rooks. 
George F. Neiley. 
Russell E. Perry. 
Byron B. Ralston. 
Stanley L. Wilson. 
Charles E. Rosendahl. 
Herbert J. Ray. 
John G. Moyer. 
Robert W. Hay ler. 
Bert F. Clark.“ 

To be lieutenants. 
Richard H. Knight. 
John R, Palmer, 
Benjamin H. Lingo. 
Franklin B. Conger. 
Rawson J. Valentine. 


To be lieutenants (junior grade). 


Robert B. Carney. 

Herbert S. Jones. 

John S. Bessent. 

Malcolm S. Brainerd. 

Timothy S. O'Leary to be pay director, with the rank of 
captain, 

William R. Bowne to be pay inspector, with the rank of 
commander. 

Charles L. Brand to be naval constructor, with the rank of 
commander, 


To be passed assistant surgeons with rank of lieutenant, 


Forrest M. Harrison, 

Arthur C. Sinton, jr. 

Irving W. Jacobs. 

Arthur W. Hoaglund. 

Jack H. Harris. 

Kenneth E. Lowman. 

Earl C. Carr. 

Leo ©, Thyson. 

Rolland R. Gasser. 

Howard E. Gardner, 

Alanson L, Bryan. 

Mortimer T. Clement. 

Theo E. Cox. 

James M. Quinn. 

Edward K. Lee. 

Ezra E. Koebbe. 

William E. Glanville. 

Melville J. Aston. 

John T. Bennett. 

Ellis A. Stephens. 

Rudolph D. Joldersma. 

William R. Levis. 

Horace E. Spruance. 

Herbert L. Barbour to be assistant surgeon with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade). 

Rufus A. Ferguson to be passed assistant dental surgeon with 
the rank of lieutenant. 

Alfred W. Chandler to be passed assistant dental surgeon 
with the rank of lieutenant. : 

Cedric T. Lynes to be passed assistant dental surgeon with 
the rank of lieutenant. 

Ross P. Schlabach to be naval constructor with the rank of 
commander. 

Arthur C. Eberhard to be-assistant civil engineer with the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade). 

James A. Newell to be chief machinist. 
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Peter Treutlein to be assistant naval constructor with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Joseph L. Schwartz to be assistant surgeon with the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Francis G. Ulen to be assistant dental surgeon with the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Adolphus R. Gleitsman to be assistant dental surgeon with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Arthur J. O’Leary to be lieutenant colonel in the Marine 


Corps. 
Adolph B. Miller to be major in the Marine Corps. 
Allen E. Simon to be major in the Marine Corps. 


POsSTMASTERS, 
CONNECTICUT, 
Edward S. Coulter, Essex. 
GEORGIA, 


John W. English, Helena, 
Victor L. Howe, Tallapoosa. 


HAWAIIL 
Thomas E. Longstreth, Lihue. 
ILLINOIS. 
Edward F. Ledoyt, Sandwich. 
LOUISIANA, 


Robert Y. Newell, Newellton. 
Charles Janvier, New Orleans. 
Neil D. Womble, Winnsboro. 


NEBRASKA. 


Herbert O. Paine, Cook. 
Lory D. Russell, Ansley. 
Charles M. Evans, Arapahoe. 
Lorena W. Doe, Arcadia. 
John E. McClure, Axtell, 
William I. Tripp, Belvidere, 
Hannah Price, Bennett. 
George G. Bruckert, Bruning, 
Gladys Kesterson, Carroll. 
Edward H. Bishop, Central City. 
Hans Jensen, Cozad. 
John J. Adams, jr., Crawford, 
Louis K. Musser, Crookston. 
John Grabenstein, Eustis, 
Richard A. Gibson, Friend, 
Will H. Lamm, Gering. 
Elizabeth McGuire, Hampton. 
George A. Herzog, Harvard. 
Harry L. Stebbins, Holbrook, 
Kathryn F. Michael, Liberty, 
Ernest G. Miller, Lynch. 
Charles H, Kuhns, Maxwell. 
Walter I. Farnham, Merna. 
Frances H. Marnell, Nebraska City. 
Burton C. Gentle, Norfolk. 
Wesley E. Snider, Osceola. 
Leo A. Rengler, Overton. 
Perry E. Chase, Page. 
Horton W. Bedell, Peru. 
Homer T. Davey, Ponca. 
Frank J. Kovar, Schuyler. 
Thomas W. Cook, Scotia. 
Gustav Blassl, South Sioux City. 
Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton. 
Margaret M. Anderson, Stromsburg, 
Albert E. Pratt, Tobias. 

OREGON. 


Iva E. Russell, St. Helens. 


TEXAS, 
Sudie Gaut, Arp. 
Gurney H. Kindred, Bloomington, 
John T. Wallace, East Bernard. 
Edward E. Layton, Gorman, 
Leila A. Pyeatt, Richardson. 
Mabel E. Kennedy, Rockport. 


UTAH., 


William L. Cash, Castle Dale. 

Thomas C. Smiley, Helper. 

B. F. Caffey, Sunnyside. 

Edward J. Young, jr., Vernal. . 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, April 9, 1920. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 0 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


We wait upon Thee, our Father in heaven, for wisdom to 
guide us in our quest for truth. 

We thank Thee that Thou hast made us progressive beings 
and placed within our reach the means for the betterment of 
our condition—physically, intellectually, morally, spiritually. 

The fact that the race has passed from savagery to bar- 
barism, from barbarism to civilization, is the guaranty for the 
still betterment of life and its conditions. 

Give us wisdom, grace, harmony, brotherly love; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. . 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp some remarks of my own upon the subject 
of reducing the number of civil employees in the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 189) authorizing and directing the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the dis- 
bursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain 
cases. ` 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution 189, au- 
thorizing and directing the accounting officers of the Treasury 
to allow credit to the disbursing clerk of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance in certain cases, was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


TERMINATION OF STATE OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order debate upon the 
peace resolution is now in order. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen on the Democratic 
side argue that the House of Representatives under the Con- 
stitution is not a part of the treaty-making power, and that the 
passage of this resolution by the House is an infringement on 
the constitutional prerogatives of the President, who is charged 
with the negotiation of treaties. 

It must be understood by gentlemen that this resolution is 
not a treaty, nor does it assume to take away any of the Presi- 
dent’s treaty-making rights. The Congress under the Constitu- 
tion is charged with declaring war and raising and maintaining 
armies and navies. The President under the Constitution is 
made Commander in Chief of the armies and navies and as such 
is charged with the responsibility of directing these forces in 
time of war. 

On November 11, 1918, the President appeared before a joint 
session of the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
American Congress and submitted the terms of the armistice 
signed by Germany, and in the following words declared the 
war was over: 

The war thus comes to an end; for, having accepted these terms of 
armistice, it will be impossible for the German command to renew it, 

Later he proceeded to Paris to negotiate a treaty of peace, 
and upon his temporary return, before the completion of that 
work, he announced to the American people that he intended to 
urge the formation of a league of nations and have it so inter- 
woven in the treaty of peace that it would be impossible for 
the Senate to unravel it. 

He kept that promise. And when he finally returned, after 
the treaty of Versailles was signed by the allied nations and 
the President, representing the American people, he submitted 
the treaty for consideration by the Senate, and has continued 
to insist upon its ratification without amendment. Fortunately 
for the Nation, the Senate has insisted upon the incorporation 
of reservations intended to protect the United States from en- 
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tangling alliances with the nations of the world, and to make 
clear the responsibilities to be assumed by this country under 
the provisions of the treaty. 

I take the liberty of setting forth the resolution of ratification 
with the reservations presented by the Republicans of the Senate 
during the consideration of the treaty, and adopted by a major- 
ity of the Senate, but failing to receive the two-thirds necessary: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), That 
the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty of peace 
with Germany concluded at Versailles on the 28th day of June, 1919, 
pee he to the following reservations and understandings, which are 

ereby made a part and condition of this resolution of ratification, which 
ratification is not to take effect or bind the United States until the said 
reservations and understandings adopted by the Senate have been ac- 
1 6 1 as a part and a condition of this resolution of ratification bi the 
allied and associated powers, and a failure on the part of the allied and 
associated powers to make objection to said reservations and under- 
standings prior to the deposit of ratification by the United States shall 
be taken as a full and final acceptance of such reservations and under- 
standings by said powers: 

1. The United States so understands and construes article 1 that in 
case of notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations, as provided in 
raid article, the United States shall be the sole judge as to whether all 
its international obligatious and all its obligations under the said cove- 
nant have been fulfilled. and notice of withdrawal by the United States 
may be given by a concurrent resolution of the Congress of the United 

ates. 

2. The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any other country by the employ- 
ment of its 1 1 7 or naval forces, its resources, or any form of 
economic discrimination, or to interfere in say way in controversies 
between nations, including all controversies relati to territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence, whether members of the league or not, 
under the provisions of article 10, or to employ the military or nava 
forces of the United States, under any article of the treaty for any 
1 707 unless in any particular case the Congress, which, under the 

‘onstitution, has the sole power to declare war or authorize the employ- 
ment of the military or naval forces of the United States, shall, in the 
exercise of full liberty of action, by act or joint resolution so provide. 

3. No mandate shall be accepted by the United States u 
22, Part I, or any . of the treaty of 
except by action of the Congress of the United States. 

4. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and declares that all 
domestic and N yr 8 relating wholly or in part to its internal 
affairs, including immigration, labor, coastwise c, the tariff, com- 
merce, the suppression of traffic in women and children and in opium and 
other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic questions, are solely 
within the jurisdiction of the United States and are not under this 
treaty to be submitted in any way either to arbitration or to the cou- 
sideration of the council or of the assembly of the League of Nations, or 
any agency thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of any other 
power. 

5. The United States will not submit to arbitration or to inquiry by the 
assembly or by the council of the League of Nations, provided for in said 
treaty of peace, any questions which in the judgment of the United 
States depend upon or relate to its long-established policy, commonly 
known as the Monroe doctrine; said doctrine is to be interpreted by the 
United States alone and is hereby declared to be wholly outside the 
jurisdiction of said League of Nations and entirely unaffected by any 
provision contained in the said treaty of peace with Germany. 

6. The United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 157, and 
158, and reserves full liberty of action with respect to any controversy 
which may arise under said articles. 

. No person is or shall be authorized to represent the United States, 
nor shail any citizen of the United States be eligible, as a member of an 
body or agency established or authorized by said treaty of peace wit 
Germany, except pursuant to an act of the Con of the United 
Smua pronon for his appointment and defining his powers and duties. 

8. e Uni States understands that the reparation commission will 
regulate or interfere with exports from the United States to Germany, 
or from Germany to the United States, only when the United States by 
55 or joint resolution of Congress approves such regulation or inter- 

‘erence. 

9. The United States shall not be obligated to contribute to any ex- 
pénses of the League of Nations, or of the secretariat, or of any com- 
mission, or committee, or conference, or other ncy, organized under 
the League of Nations or under the treaty or for the purpose of carrying 
out the treaty provisions, unless and until an appropriation of funds 
available for such expenses shall have been made by the Congress of 
the United States: vided, That the foregoing limitation shall not 
apply to the United States’ proportionate share of the expense of the 

ce force and salary of the secretary general. 

10. No plan for the limitation of armaments ee by the counci! 
of the League of Nations under the provisions of article 8 shall be held 
as binding the United States until the same shall have been accepted 
by Congress, and the United States reserves the right to increase its 
armament without the consent of the council whenever the United 
States is threatened with invasion or engaged in war. 

11. The United States reserves the right to permit, in its discretion, 
the nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as defined in article 16 of 
the covenant of the League of Nations, residing within the United 
States or in countries other than such covenant-breaking State, to con- 
tinue their commercial, financial, and personal relations with the 
nationals of the United States. 

12. Nothing in articles 296, 297, or in any of the annexes thereto, or 
in any other article, on, or annex of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many shall, as against citizens of the United States, be taken to mean 
any confirmation, ratification, or approval of any act otherwise illegal 
or in contravention of the rights of citizens of the United States. 

13. The United States withholds its assent to Part XIII (arts. 387 
to 427, inclusive) unless Congress by act or joint resolution shall here- 
after make provision for representation in the o: ization established 
by said Part XIII, and in such event the participation of the United 
States will be governed and conditioned by the provisions of such act 
or joint resolution. 

14. Until part 1, being the covenant of the League of Nations, shall 


er article 
ace with Germany, 


be so amended as to provide that the United States shall be entitled 
to cast a number of votes equal to that which any member of the 
league and its self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of empire, in 


the aggregate shall be entitled to cast, the United States assumes no 
obligation to be bound, except in cases where Congress has previously 
given its consent, by any election, decision, report, or finding of the 
council or assembly in which any member of the league and its self- 
governing dominions, colonies, or parts of empire, in the aggregate have 
cast more than one vote. 

The United States assumes no obligation to be bound by any decision, 
report, or finding of the council or assembly arising out of any dispute 
between the United States and any member of the league if such member. 
or ge self-governing dominion, colony, empire, or part of empire united 
with it politically has voted. 

15. In censenting to the ratification of the treaty with Germany the 
United States adheres to the principle of self-determination and to the 
resolution of sympathy with the aspirations of the Irish people for a 
government of their own choice adopted by the Senate June 6, 1919, 
and declares that when such government is attained by Ireland, a con- 
summation it is hoped is at hand, it should promptly admitted as a 
member of the League of Nations. 


It must be obvious to everybody who has studied the question 
that if the treaty had been ratified as presented by the President 
of the United States, this country would to-day have an Army 
of anywhere from twenty-five to two hundred thousand in 
Armenia and would have obligated itself to the expenditure of 
not less than $757,000,000, and perhaps a billion dollars, as indi- 
cated by the report of the American commission headed by Maj. 
Gen. Harbord, after a comprehensive study of the conditions on 
the ground. 

It now appears, as the result of this study, how unfortunate it 
would be for the United States to have accepted a mandatory 
over Armenia, as the following reasons given by the Harbord 
Commission show, as ft undoubtedly would have done if the 
Senate had ratified the treaty with the President's coyenant of 
the league without amendment: 


1. The United States has prior and nearer foreign obligations and 
anpa responsibilities with domestic problems growing out of the war. 
2. This region has been a battle ground of militarism and imperialism 
for centuries. There is every likelihood that ambitious nations will 
still maneuver for its control. It would weaken our position relative 
to the Monroe doctrine and probably eventually involve us with a recon- 
stituted Russia. The taking of a mandate in this region would bring 
the United States into the politics of the Old World contrary to our tra- 
ditional policy of keeping free of affairs in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Humanitarianism should begin at home. There are a sufticient 
number of difficult situations which call for our action within the well- 
recognized spheres of American influence. 

4. The United States has in no way contributed to and is not re- 
sponsible for the conditions, political, social, or economic, that prevail 
in this region. It will be entirely consistent to decline the invitation. 

5. American philanthropy and charity are world-wide. Such a policy 
would commit us to a policy of meddling or draw upon our philanthropy 
to the point of exhaustion. 

Other powers, particularly Great Britain and Russia, have shown 
continued interest the welfare of Armenia. Great Britain is fitted oy 
experience and vernment, has great resources in money and train 
personnel, and though she might not be as sympathetic to Armenian 
aspirations, her rule would guarantee security and justice. The United 
States is not capable of sustaiping a continuity of foreign 8 One 
Congress can not bind another. en treaties can be nullified by cut- 
ting off a pa Nonpartisanship is difficult to attain in our 
Government. 

7. Our country would be Rt to t expense, . an 
increase of the Army and Navy. ge numbers of Americans would 
serve in a country of loathsome and dangerous diseases. It is ques- 
tionable if railroads could for many years pay interest on investments 
in their very difficult construction. Capital for railroads would not 
go there except on Government guaranty. The effort and money spent 
would get us more trade in nearer lands than we can hope for in Russia 
and Roumania. 

Proximity and competition would increase the possibility of our 
becoming involved in conflict with the policies and ambitions of States 
which, now our friends, would be made our rivals. A 

4 r spirit and energy can find scope in domestic enterprises or in 
lands south and west of ours. Intervention in the Near East would rob 
us of the strategic advantage of the Atlantic, which rolls between us 
and probable foes. Our reputation for fair dealing might be impaired. 
Efficient supervision of a mandate at such a distance would be difficult 
oe We do not need or wish further education in world 
politics. 

9. Peace and justice would be equally assured under any other of the 


t powers. 
6540. Te would weaken and dissipate our strength, which should be 
reserved for fu nsibilities on the American Continent and in 
the Far East. Our line of communication to Constantinople would be 
at the mercy of other naval powers, and especially Great Britain, with 
Gibraltar and Malta, etc., on the route. = 

11. These institutions have been ted even by the Turks through- 

out the war and the massacres, and sympathy and respect would be 
shown by any other mandatory. 

The ce conference has definitely informed the Turkish Govern- 
ment that it may e t to go under a mandate. It is not conceivable 


that the League of Nations would permit further uncontrolled rule by 
that thorou: discredited Government. 
13. The duty of America is to its own people and its nearer 


neighbors. Our country would be involved in this adventure for at least 
a generation, and in counting the cost Congress must be prepared to 
advance such sums less such amouuts as the Turkish and trans-Caucusjan 
reyenues should afford. 


The League of Nations would have committed the United 
States to the protection of the political integrity and geographi- 
cal boundary lines of every nation in the world. It would have 
forced the country into every European quarrel. It would 
have authorized the council of the league, consisting of nine 
members, to direct when, and how, and where the people of 
the United States should send their sons into battle. It would 
have forced American boys in large numbers to serve in countries 
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of loathsome and dangerous diseases. It would have required 
a constant increase in the Army and Navy for this purpose, and 
would force upon the American people the necessity for con- 
scripting American boys to fight foreign wars without choosing 
which side they were to fight on. 

The League of Nations would have committed America’s na- 
tional ideals to a body of men whose customs, languages, stand- 
ards of conduct, and race habits are not in keeping with our 
own. America would have but one vote in the council of this 
league and would be powerless to prevent any action which the 
council might choose to take. It would have swept aside the 
Constitution and carried us irresistibly into the Old World cur- 
rents. It would have made us participants in the 1,000-year-old 
feuds of European nations. It would have committed the desti- 
nies of a free people into the keeping of a hidden power over 
whose actions we would have no control. It would have forced 
us to be internationalists instead of nationalists. It would have 
placed upon us untold burdens, the extent of which no man 
could foresee. It would have left our boys to bleach their bones 
upon battle fields in wars in which we had no interest. It 
would haye modified the Constitution of the United States by a 
method contrary to the provisions now provided by the Consti- 
tution itself, and left the Representatives of the people of the 
United States in the Congress with nothing to do but vote men 
y money whenever so directed to do by the council of the 

eague. ` 

Most of the European wars have had their origin in commer- 
cial rivalry, resulting in territorial aggression. The rulers of 
European nations have fought to gain power for themselves 
and their dependent relatives. Their ambitions have never 
taken into consideration the rights of the people. They have 
used the people as a pawn to advance themselves. The life of 
the people with them has had no value, except as they were 
able to use it on the battle fields to promote their power. Surely 
the people of the United States must feel grateful to the patri- 
otic men who represent them in the Senate for their insistence 
upon Americanizing the covenant of the league which would 
impose such burdens, if adopted without amendment, 

The ratification of the league without amendment would have 
given the people of Europe power over the people of the United 
States, and this power would undoubtedly be used for the pro- 
motion of European interests, regardless of its effect or its 
cost in blood and treasure to the American people. 

We have responsibilities of our own at home. They should 
receive our first consideration. We have many problems of 
great moment demanding our attention. They should be our 
first care. We should not place upon the shoulders of the Ameri- 
can people the calamities and burdens of the earth. The ratifi- 
cation of the League of Nations without amendment would force 
us to do that, 

The men who first inhabited Continental America were a 
sturdy lot. They came here to escape tyranny and to find 
liberty. They endured the privations of the pioneer. They 
felled the forests; they cultivated the soils; they fought the 
Indians; and they established the foundations of an enduring 
Republic having freedom for its purpose. We enjoy the bless- 
ings of this freedom to-day. Shall we jeopardize it or shall we 
preserve it? Shall we develop along broader lines the peaceful 
industries of the Nation, or shall we join in the intrigue of 
foreign nations and become a part of the forces which they 
command? Shall we protect America against unholy alliances 
or shall we become internationalists? 

We live in the greatest land under the sun. We have en- 
joyed the blessings of liberty handed down to us by our fore- 
fathers, and our people have shown their courage to defend 
that liberty on every battle field where the honor of the Nation 
was at stake. We should under no circcumstances jeopardize 
the freedom of the Western Hemisphere at the solicitation of 
any dreamer or doctrinaire. We are a people of peace. After 
every war which our men have fought they have returned 
to their homes and families and the cares of private life. 
They have been willing to pursue the policy of developing 
peaceful industries and have gone to war only when the 
Nation’s honor was at stake, 

Our forefathers framed a government to save in peace what 
they had gained in war in the early days, and we are asked 
by the President to create something that will lose in peace 
what we won in war. 

The founders of the Government left a solemn warning to 
their descendants to safeguard human rights; to foster the 
liberty which they had established. They warned us against 
entangling alliances with foreign nations. They knew and 
hated the kings and nobles; they hated their cruelties and cus- 
toms; they admonished us to let Europeans settle their own 
quarrels; but the President advises otherwise, and he objects 


because the Senate of the United States, a coordinate branch 
of the Government, with treaty-making powers, insists upon 
the protection of American rights. 

We entered into no alliance with Europe when we declared 
war. We considered Germany a menace to free government. 
She had murdered our citizens, sunk our ships, destroyed our 
property, and prevented our commerce on the high seas, 
There was nothing for us to do but to protect our interests and 
the interests of our people. We did that, but we were careful 
not to enter into any alliance with the allied nations who were 
fighting Germany. We sought no world dominion; we simply 
wished to protect American rights. We accomplished that 
purpose by the successful termination of the war; but the 
President, even now, 17 months after the close of the war, 
still insists on keeping the Government of the United States 
in a state of war, and this resolution is simply intended to 
declare a state of peace and incidentally to repeal the war 
powers granted to the President during the period of the war 
in more than 30 acts, which he is now exercising and which 
he ought not longer to be permitted to exercise. The people 
of the United States should be permitted to go their way in 
peace; to conduct their affairs without war restrictions; to 
enter upon their legitimate concerns with a knowledge that 
there is no danger of them infringing upon a war right. 

This resolution is perfectly within the power of the Congress 
and the House has the right to originate it. The President, the 
treaty-making power, has refused to act; he has refused to con- 
sider amendments to the League of Nations, to which he seems 
to be wedded. He professes to believe that the people of the 
United States are in favor of the league on the ground that it 
would bring peace. God knows we are all for peace, but the 
League of Nations, far from bringing peace, will involve us in 
continued war; but to the extent that the United States can 
properly enter the league without yielding its sovereignty to 
the control of foreign powers I should be glad to see it formed 
with America as part of it, but with a league that surrenders 
any American right to any foreign nation with the power of any 
eouncil of any league controlled by anybody outside of the 
United States to dictate policies to the American people, I am 
opposed unalterably, now and always. 

Since the President has refused to act, refused to consult, 
refused to compromise, it seems to me the time has come for 
the voice of the people to be heard, and this resolution presumes 
to express their views, for I verily believe that four-fifths of the 
American people are for America, whatever the other one-fifth 
may be for; but for America I stand. I want to see the League 
of Nations covenant Americanized. I am not an internation- 
alist; I am a nationalist, with all that the term implies. I be- 
lieve that the United States, as an independent entity with all its 
power and wealth and its sense of justice, can be more useful 
to the world without alliances of the kind provided in the Presi- 
dent’s covenant of the league unamended than it can be as a 
member of such a league. It stands out with its hand held aloft, 
beckoning the people of the world onward toward freedom and 
justice; its food supply, its wealth, its power, and its men are 
always at the service of the world where justice is at stake. It 
should hold itself aloof from all alliances; it should be ready to 
meet whatever issue comes. It should join in its own way, at 
its own free will, under the direction of its own Government, and 
with the consent of its own people, in any movement for the 
world’s betterment, but it should do so freely, without coercion, 
without dictation, without orders. It should be in fact what it 
is in name, the paramount spokesman of the world’s liberty and 
eternal justice. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, this is not a question of the League 
of Nations. The gentleman fronr Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] made 
a very able address, at which no one from his viewpoint could 
take grievance; but that is not the issue before tis. All of us, I 
believe, every man on both sides of this House, want to see the 
United States Government at peace with our late enemy. We 
are not the peace-making power under the Constitution. This 
branch of the Congress has no right to interfere with the Presi- 
dent and the Senate in respect to the League of Nations and the 
treaty that the Senate has been considering all these long, weary 
months. Neither have we the power under the Constitution to 
usurp the authority to.pass such a resolution as is now pending 
before this body. No one knows this fact any better than does 
the Republican majority. Any man who understands practical 
politics can readily perceive that this resolution is pure dema- 
goguery and humbuggery. Any man who runs can read that. 
Replying to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], I 
beg to say that the cooked, poisoned fish that he proposes to 
swallow along with the Republicans, endeavoring to fool the 
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American public, will not be swallowed by me, and it will not 
be swallowed by the great majority of the Democrats of this 
Congress. The idea of standing up and doing such a thing under 
our oath as Members of the American Congress, which we took 
to uphold the Constitution in all its sanctity and its legality, is 
repulsive. We would subvert the Constitution of this great 
Government by passing this contemptible resolution. It would 
be an insult to the boys who wore the uniform of this great Na- 
tion, who went out to fight for the principles for which this 
Government was founded, as well as for the civilization of the 
world. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! The people of our 
country gave freely of their treasure and made burdensome 
sacrifices, and to now pass this hypocritical resolution would 
cast ignominy upon us all.. Can we, as intelligent and patriotic 
Americans, face the people who contributed down to the very 
bottom of the till to the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A., who sub- 
scribed for Liberty bonds, if we should pass this resolution? 
Above all, could we face the mothers who gave their sons, some 
of whom lie now yonder in the soil of France, with the poppies 
blowing above their graves, while those mothers grieve for them 
at home? You pretend to represent the American people and to 
pass this contemptible and hypocritical resolution and leave the 
enemy free from being bound to stand by and support the great 
victory that our soldiers won as set forth in the treaty which 
wąs made to safeguard and protect us. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratie side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course it is im- 
possible within the limits of 10 minutes to enter int® a real dis- 
cussion of the questions which this resolution raises. I desire 
only to offer a few words of comment on two or three phases of 
it. As I conceive the present situation, as it relates to peace 
and to the treaty of peace, the authorities on whom the Consti- 
tution imposes the duty and in whom it vests the power of nego- 
tiating peace have failed to perform that duty, and entirely, as 
I look at it, because of political conditions. The Senate, I fear, 
has failed thus far, seriously and earnestly, to exercise its 
fullest endeavors in the discharge of its treaty-making duties 
and power. The result of the temporary deadlock thus created 
is that after nearly 10 months of delay, accompanied by every 
kind of agitation and injection of political and other matters 
wholly foreign to the merits of the treaty, we now find, strange 
to say, the House of Representatives, by means of a purely legis- 
lative measure, undertaking to exercise the most vital and im- 
portant part of the treaty-making power of the Government. 

On the horrible treaty situation which politics and personali- 
ties have created I wish to read a few lines from two or three very 
distinguished gentlemen. They relate to a situation as it now 
exists and as the House is now undertaking further to develop 
it, and that is to add another political step in the efforts extend- 
ing over 10 months to discredit the President in the performance 
of his treaty-making functions and duties. [Applause en the 
Democratic side.] A noted French writer a short time ago made 
this statement: 

What has come about is the destruction of all confidence in the capacity 
of American E to negotiate. 

In five or years, when an American President offers us a treaty on 
any subject whatever, we shall reply to him, No; thanks. What can 
you give us in the way of guaranties that your Senate will ratify? Bring 
us first the consent of the Senate. Then we will talk.” 

The Republicans do not ap to understand that in discr 


editi 
Wilson as a negotiator of treaties, the — 


at the same time discredit for 
three generations future Presidents of the United States who try te 
negotiate treaties. 


[Applause on the Democratie side.] 

On the 4th day of February, 1899, Senator Edward O. Wol- 
cott (Republican), of Colorado, replying to the threatened atti- 
tude of certain Democrats who were undertaking to raise foreign 
issues on the then pending Spanish treaty, used this language: 


For one, I believe that issue a fair one, and I am ready, as all good 
citizens ought to be, to meet the views of the whole American people 
— the question of the conduct of the war, of its achievements, and 
of the policy this country should pursue at its close. But it is de- 
plorable, Mr. President, that in formulating such an issue and in pur- 
suit of such a policy those leaders should find it necessary to seek to 
dishonor this Government and the administration which has guided us 
so wisely through the troubled sea of international complications and 
brought us to the threshold of an honorable peace; that they should 

to degrade us in the face of the nations of the world; and that 
they should attempt to bring about some fancied political advantage by 


an effort to defeat the ratification of a treaty which, if unratified, must 
bring back a condition of war as it existed before the report of the 
‘commissioners, passive it may be, Mr. President, but full of uncer- 


tainty and full of disaster to the interest and the welfare of our 
country. 

For my vag do not believe these tactics can win. There are on 
both sides of this Chamber enough men animated with high patriotism 
ready to obliterate party lines and to stand shoulder to shoulder to- 
gether and with the Government, not because it is a Republican Gov- 
ernment but because it is an American Government. 


Mr. Speaker, this language applies in its every word, syllable, 
and letter to the conditions brought about by the present Repub- 
eee and now existing. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Senator John Sherman on February 25, 1863, must have had 
just such a partisan Congress as the Sixty-sixth in mind when 
he said: 

We do no good to our cause, no to our country, by constant 
crimination of the President, by a ing him here, as I have heard 
him arraigned, as a tyrant and an imbecile. * * Ik we allow his 
authority to be subdued and overrun we destroy the authority of the 
Government of the United States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has been said that this treaty is killed, 
and that it was killed by its friends. I want to say in reply 
to that that arson and murder are never committed by the real 
friends of the victim; they are always committed either by an 
avowed enemy or a pretended friend, and I dare say that those 
who offer criticism of the administration in connection with 
these treaty negotiations and the treaty delay will find diffi- 
culty in convincing the American people that the true and 
real friends of this treaty are responsible for whatever injury 
has been suffered thus far from the failure to bring about peace. 
Now, coming down to the present proposal. I agree that if this 
resolution had stopped with sections 1 and 2 you would have 
been on much stronger ground than you are. I agree that after 
the cessation of hostilities, to which the President referred in 
the statement often quoted in this debate, it is within the power 
of the legislative branch, speaking for itself, to say that so far 
as it is concerned we have quit fighting.” The war, that is, 
hostilities, has ceased, in so far as “ we are concerned.” That 
is the expression of one will, but this resolution does not stop 
there. It undertakes to couple section 3 as an integral and 
component part of sections 1 and 2. Section 3 in particular puts 
this. House in the attitude, by a mere legislative act, of calling 
on the German Government to agree to a large number of things, 
such as Senator Knox wrote in his recent resolution, after which 
this resolution is patterned. The Knox resolution expresses 
some of the numerous agreements to which Germany is expected 
through this statutory proceeding to comply. His resolution 
says this: 

That unless the German Government notifies the Government of the 
United States that it acquiesces in and confirms irrevocably to the 
United States all undertakings and covenants contained in the treaty 
of Versailles conferring upon or assuring to the United States or its 
nationals any rights, powers, or benefits whatsoever, and concedes to 
the United States all righ privileges, indemni reparations, and 
advantages to which the United States would have on Be if it 


were a ra ing party to the said treaty 
States shall have power, 


Now, for failure to agree tö most of these many proposals 
the pending resolution says we shall sever commercial relations 
with Germany. I say, Mr. Speaker, that there is not the remotest 
shadow of even a fleeting doubt that the terms of sections 1, 
2, and 3, which must be taken together, embrace an outright 
general treaty proposition in every possible essential. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratie side.] No man can go before any 
court or any fair-minded tribunal and seriously argue other- 
wise. 

While section 3 ostensibly and pretendedly proposes as its 
ehief purpose the establishment of reciprocal trade relations 
with Germany, a fair construction of this section reveals its real 
and decidedly paramount purpose as an endeavor to have the 
German Government agree to assure to the United States and its 
nationals all the benefits and advantages which the President 
and the allied nations had compelled the German Government 
to write into the treaty of Versailles. The reciprocal trade pro- 
posal is not only minor and incidental, but, suggested in this 
manner, it stands out as the merest sham and pretense. The 
real compelling meaning and intent of section 3 is under a 
puny, puerile, silly threat to require the German Government, 
as stated, to agree in substance and in effeet, although the 
language of the resolution is in negative form, to many of the 
innumerable covenants, contracts, understandings, and arrange- 
ments securing the treaty rights, privileges, benefits, penalties, 
indemnities, and so forth, to the United States from the German 
Government, as negotiated and written into the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. In other words, section 3, by the use of negative lan- 
guage, attempts to do in some measure what the language in 
the Knox resolution undertakes to accomplish by including all 
undertakings and covenants contained in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles,” and se forth. It is attempted in a feeble way to bolster 
up the so-called reciprocal trade contention of section 3 by citing 
section 3 of the reciprocity provision of the McKinley tariff act 
of 1890, and the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
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States sustaining its validity. There is no easier task than 
that of distinguishing this and similar enactments of Congress 
under its exclusive legislative power to levy and collect duties 
and to regulate commerce with foreign nations, from the bald 
treaty proposal embraced in section 3 of the pending resolution. 

The acts of Congress relating to reciprocal trade and the 
decisions of the courts construing them have never in any 
remote sense trenched upon the treaty-making power of the 
United States Government. The Constitution gives the Presi- 
dent the power generally to negotiate commercial treaties. 
Congress, as a rule, must exercise its legislative power either 
under the authority to levy and collect duties or to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations in order to carry into effect 
such commercial treaties. Either Congress or the Executive 
may take the initial step, as each has done, but in so doing 
the Executive In the past has in no wise encroached upon the 
legislative action necessary, nor has Congress, on the other 
hand, encroached upon the treaty-making functions of the 
President and the Senate in this connection. The decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Field against Clark dealt 
alone with the question of whether Congress could delegate to 
the President what was alleged as its legislative power to levy 
duties, or, rather, to put in effect by proclamation duties already 
conditionally imposed by Congress. 

It will be noted that the conditions prescribed as a prerequi- 
site to the issuance of such proclamation by the President was 
entirely within the scope and nature of reciprocal trade legisla- 
tion, and in nō wise sought to make ns a condition the one-sided 
execution of an entire treaty of peace with its wholesale condi- 
tions, qualifications, contracts, and covenants, such as are con- 
tained in the German-American provisions of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. No such condition was ever written in any congres- 
sional enactment relating to reciprocal or other trade relations, 
but on the contrary only such condition or conditions as were 
germane to this subject. The Supreme Court in the case of Field 
ugainst Clark, touching on this very point, used the following lan- 
guage concerning this class of trade statutes: 

In the judgment of the legislative branch of the Government it is 
often desirable if not essential for the protection of the interests of 
our people against the unfriendly or discriminating regulations estab- 
lished by foreign Governments in the interests of their people to invest 
the President with large discretion in matters arising out of the execu- 
tion of statutes relating to trade and commerce with other nations. 

These statutes, as I have been specially pointing out, have re- 
lated to “trade and commerce with other nations,” and until 
the pending resolution was offered I dare say the idea that a con- 
dition might be made a part of a reciprocal trade statute which 
would require a sovereign power to enter into a wholesale peace 
treaty with this Government—a matter wholly foreign to all 
such commercial statutes and decisions thereon—has never been 
dreamed of until now. It has never been contended that any of 
the long list of congressional enactments relating to reciprocal 
and other trade relations with foreign nations ever in any in- 
stance transferred legislative power from Congress to the Presi- 
dent or transferred any part of the treaty-making power from 
the President to be exercised under the legislative power of 


ngress. 

When considered together as they must be, sections 1, 2, 3, and 
4 of the pending resolution constitute an outright treaty proposal 
such as the Constitution vests exclusively in the President with 
the approval of the Senate. Viewing the clearly defined treaty- 
making power of the President with the approval of the Senate 
and the purely legislative power of the two Houses of Congress, 
each entirely separate and distinct, as contained in the Constitu- 
tion, there is no room to escape the conclusion just stated. But 
even if the resolution were valid the conditions which the de- 
mands of section 3 impose on Germany renders the idea of her 
acceptance utterly absurd. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed resolution will mean absolutely 
nothing when it passes the House. It will only have served the 
purpose intended of allowing our Republican friends to play 
politics and thereby endeavor to confuse, mislead, and prejudice 
the public mind with respect to peace and peace conditions. 

Instead of hastening or facilitating real and practical peace 
conditions, such performances as this resolution affords only 
complicate and delay the kind of peace the American people 
are longing for and have had a right to expect during the past 
eight months, and which they would have received long since 
but for politics, When one political party in control of the 
legislative branch follows the fixed policy of opposing whatever 
is proposed by the executive branch of the Government without 
regard to its merits, the country can scarcely expect congres- 
sional action in the usual and orderly way and must be pre- 
pared for just such vexatious and injurious delays as we have 
seen in the case of the nonratification of the peace treaty. 


I can scarcely conceive of a more dishonorable attitude before 
the world than that in which this resolution would place the 
United States Government and the American people. It places 
us in the attitude of rejecting the treaty negotiated at Ver- 
sailles and signed by Germany and all our allied Governments, 
but at the same time demanding of the German Government 
that it shall comply with the terms of the treaty in so far as 
they bestow benefits upon the United States and its citizens. 
It would be impossible to express or to imagine the amazement, 
hatred, contempt, and ridicule with which the allied Govern- 
ments and enlightened nations the world over would view our 
Government and our people if this resolution should be passed 
over the President’s yeto by two-thirds of both Houses of 
Congress and seriously transmitted to Germany by a House or 
Senate messenger. The name of the United States would become 
a hiss and a byword in every civilized country on earth. And 
yet this is precisely the pusillanimous proposal that would 
bé made to Germany after deserting our allies, if the Repub- 
licans in Congress viewed this resolution seriously, which they 
do not. In my judgment, if all the politics contained in both 
ends of the Capitol Building could have been segregated and 
confined to the House end for as much as three hours of any 
day during the past eight months, the treaty of Versailles would 
have been ratified without destructive reservations, and peace 
in the fullest sense and with all its blessings and advantages 
vonin have come to the people of this and other countries long 
since. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of Congress and every true 
American citizen alike have desired peace with all that the 
term implies at the earliest possible date after the signing of 
the armistice, but to support the pending resolution, confessedly 
designed as the purest political buncombe, and not in any sense 
intended to advance the cause of peace so much as to retard and 
hurt it, would constitute a far higher tribute to one’s politics 
than to one's patriotism. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, one of the things re- 
quired of every Government is that it be flexible to meet the 
conditions of every emergency. I believe it was said of one of 
the former Presidents that he must be shown the law for every 
step he took. It was said of another President that he must be 
shown the law against a proposition. In view of the fact that 
these two propositions seem to be involved here, it seems to me 
that most of our discussion here from one side of the House is 
to show the law in favor of this resolution. On the other side 
it is to show the law against the resolution. Most of the argu- 
ments from the Democratic side of the House opposed to this 
resolution have been based upon the premise that the resolution 
is an invasion of the treaty-making power. It is the contention 
of the drafters of the resolution that it does not invade the 
treaty-making power.. We have not been shown any law, or any 
rule by which it can be construed, that shows that this resolu- 
tion invades the treaty-making power. That being the case, 
most of the citations and most of the examples cited by the 
Democratic side of the House here in opposition to this resolu- 
tion therefore come amiss of the mark. If you take a false 
premise, it is an easy matter to show that the world is flat and 
that water will run up hill, but you can not do it if you take well- 
founded principles which no one can deny, The conflict of inter- 
ests here now is between the domestic and internal affairs of our 
Government and between the foreign policy of our Government, 
and which one shall be given preference by the legislative branch 
of our Government now. Which one do we want to forward 
here; which one do we want to protect? 

Regardless of where the blame lies and regardless of whether 
the President is at fault or the Senate is at fault, it must be 
admitted by everyone that the peace-making machinery of our 
Government is in a hopeless deadlock, The armistice was 
signed on the 11th day of November, 1918, nearly 17 months 
ago; and while the treaty of peace between the Imperial Ger- 
man Government and the United States was signed at Versailles 
on June 28, 1919, it has not been ratified, and has been returned 
to the President and the usual method of terminating a war 
status has completely failed. It is certainly not within the 
meaning and intent of the Constitution that when Congress de- 
clares a war the only method of stopping a war is through a 
treaty negotiated in the regular way. If this be the case, a dead- 
lock between the President and the Senate could keep us in war 
for an indefinite length of time, and although the House might 
withdraw support by means of refusing to pass appropriations, 
this would not relieve us of an internal condition of war. It is 


not hard to perceive conditions under which the present dead- 
lock of a peace treaty could continue for a period of some un- 
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limited time, and should a President and a Senate be elected 
of opposing parties and of adverse views on a war policy it 
might be possible to hold the matter up for at least a term of 
four years and possibly longer. For one, I am not ready to 
admit that when Congress once declares war no right exists 
to end the same except through the Executive treaty-making 
power, for, if this be true, the Executive of the country could 
keep us in war indefinitely without our approval or consent and 
against the will of the great majority of our people. 

During the war our industries were concentrated on a war 
basis by duly authorized acts of Congress; unnecessary indus- 
tries were eliminated and rules and regulations adopted in- 
tended to conserve our material, our munitions, and so forth, 
for war purposes. By reason of the war ending and the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the necessity for this condition has been en- 
tirely removed and necessity exists now for industries to return 
to their prewar peace basis. When the war made large demands 
upon industries and when every industry could dispose of twice 
the amount of its product that it could produce, it was an easy 
matter for industries to survive; but when the war ceases and 
our industries must return to a normal basis, when our foreign 
exports will begin to decrease, when our foreign imports will 
commence to increase, we find that, in order to protect our indus- 
trles and our workmen, it is necessary that many of the rules 
and regulatfons now existing, under which they are compelled 
to transact their business, must be repealed. In case this is not 
brought about at an early date many industries will sooner or 
later face insolvency, many workmen will be thrown out of em- 
ployment, and in many cases wages will have to be adjusted to 
new conditions, and our commercial life will be at such a neryous 
tension that unless relief is given in ample time panic conditions 
will endure, and instead of bringing this adjustment about gradu- 
ally it will be brought about through a panic, disastrous in every 
way. 

For the above reason I am thoroughly convinced that the re- 
peal of the present war-time legislation will do more to relieve 
the present unrest, to relieve the tension under which men are 
working, to convince men that they should resume their prewar 
employment, and to discourage extravagance than any other pos- 
sible act that this House can favorably consider at the present 
session. 

The present unrest is due to many causes, among which we 
find the demand for short hours of labor, thereby cutting down 
the amount of production; the contention between the farm 
and city labor, the drifting of farm labor to the city by reason 
of attractive wages and shorter hours; favors gained by one 
class of laborers but not secured by another; the curtailment 
of production in many lines on account of the reasons heretofore 
given; the lust for idleness, brought about by war conditions; 
the inflation of the present monetary standard wherein one 
dollar is only worth about one-half its former value in pur- 
chasing power; the unprecedented demand for labor in every 
line of work, thereby creating a false standard of wage earn- 
ings; the fact that the Old World has been demanding Amer- 
ican produce while it was fighting out its battles; and many 
other conditions which show to us that with the resumption of 
commercial relations with foreign countries we must be abreast 
in production and financiering in order to hold our own in the 
coming after-war tide which is sure to follow from foreign 
competitors at an early date. 

Secondly, I want to call your attention to the 
the resolution: 

Article 1 declares that the state of war, heretofore found to 
exist, has ended. There seems to be a great deal of con- 
fusion that a war can not end except by a treaty of peace, 
while the best authorities all agree that there are at least 
three ways by which à war may end, as follows: 

Belligerents may (1) abstain from further acts of war and 
into aceful relations without expressly making peace through a 
specie treaty; or (2) belligerents may formally establish the condi- 

ion of peace through a si treaty; or (3) a belligerent ma 
the war through subjugation of his adversary. (Oppenheim, 


national Law, vol. 2, p. 322. 
termina’ hostilities between States, 


provisions of 


end 
ter- 


p. x 

There are three ways o 
namely, (1) by a mere cessation of hostilities of both sides, without any 
definite understanding supervening; (2) by the conquest and subjuga- 
tion of one of the contending parties by the other so that the former 
is reduced to impotence and submission; (3) by a mutual arrangement 
embodied = a treaty of peace whether the honors of war be equal 
or unequal. 

Under the first mode the relationships between the parties 
a condition of uncertainty, and, owing to the numerous difficulties 
involv combatant States have very seldom resorted to this method 
ef withdrawing from the war without arriving at some definite and 
3 N (Phillipson, Termination of War and Treaties 
of Peace, p. 

It is certain that a condition of war can be raised without an 
authoritative declaration of war, and, on the other hand, the situation 
of peace may be restored: by the long 3 of hostilities without a 
treaty of peace being made. History is full of such occurrences, What 


to justify the presumption of 
n settled, and must in every 


3 of suspension of war is necessa 
e restoration of peace has never yet 
ease be determined with reference to collateral facts and circumstances. 


(Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, July 22, 1868, Dip. Cor., 1868, vol. 2, 
pp. 32 to 34, cited Moore’s International Law, vol. T, p. 336.) 

Section 2 provides for the repeal of the present war-time legis- 
lation, and among the acts which would be repealed by this sec- 
tion, should it be enacted into law, are found the following: 
The trading-with-the-enemy act, the alien custodian act, the 
espionage act, the draft law, the Overman Act, and the Lever 
pure-food act. Each and every one of these measures would be 
repealed should this resolution be enacted into a law. These 
laws are responsible for a great deal of the unrest which exists 
in our country at the present time, especially in the condensed 
centers thereof. I do not believe that anyone here thinks that 
they should be continued for an additional length of time. 
There are many other laws the repeal of which will be brought 
about by section 2, but I mention these solely for the purpose of 
showing that the more drastic measures which lead to a great 
deal of the unrest would be immediately affected by the passage 
of this resolution. This resolution would have the same effect 
on this legislation as the ratification of the treaty by the Senate 
and the proclamation of peace by the President. 

Section 3 of the bill provides for the restoration of reciprocal 
trade relations with the German Government and retains to our 
citizens and to our country all rights preserved to them under 
the treaty of Versailles. 

Section 4 is merely a penalty section for section 3. 

Section 5 reserves to us all of the rights, privileges, indemnities, 
and advantages to which we are entitled under the terms of the 
armistice or acquired in any other way by reason of our partici- 
pation in the war. 

Third. Authorities and precedents supporting this resolution. 

Reference has heretofore been made that there are other ways 
of ending war than making a treaty of peace. A great deal of 
confusion has arisen for the reason that many confuse a reselu- 
tion declaring that a state of war no longer exists with a treaty 
of peace ending war. This resolution in sections 1, 2, and 5 
deals purely with domestic matters and has no reference whatso- 
ever to our relations with other countries, It declares that a 
satisfactory condition exists in this country and this resolution 
can be used as a basis for the President in negotiating a further 
treaty of peace. 

It has been held in numerous cases that fhe House may pass 
a resolution terminating, enforcing, and suggesting treaties. 
(1502-1520, Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 2, p. 975.) See sections 
1504, 1505, 1514, 1520, Hallock’s International Law, volume 1, 
page 334, which says: 

Every treaty of peace is nothing more than a compromise. 


See also same volume, page 330: 


By the Constitution of the United States of America the President 
has the exclusive power of making treaties of peace which, when ratified 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, become the supreme law of 
the land, and have the effect of repealing all other laws of Congress as 
of its States which stand in the way of their stipulations. 

But Congress may at any time compel the President to make peace 
d!!! 
n or — 
ing into effect the stipulations of the treaty. s 827 * 

When we authorized the President to prosecute the war, did 
we authorize him to continue the prosecution until the war ended, 
or until the nations involved formulated themselves into an in- 
ternational supergovernment according to his particular views, 
and did we imply therein a right to enforce all war legislation 
on the peoples of the country until the peoples of this country 
acquiesced in his demands? President Wilson did not bring 
back a treaty of peace to end war; he brought back the cove- 
nants of a League of Nations, with the peace treaty an adjunct 
thereto. Must we sit in silence with the peace machinery of our 
Government locked? Must this Government of ours sit still untit 
a referendum is had fixing the blame and suggesting the remedy, 
before a remedy can be had? Must we admit that in this situa- 
tion our Government is unable to function and that present 
conditions must continue until relief is found through the same 
channels that have failed since November 11, 1918? 

By this resolution we are placing the legal machinery of our 
Government in a position to await the coming of a treaty of 
peace at some future date. We are restoring our commercial 
and industrial life as near to a peace basis as possible under 
existing conditions. We are holding our international and do- 
mestic rights in status quo awaiting further negotiations. A 
government that can not meet an emergency is not flexible; a 
government that fails in an important function is doomed, 
Our Government must not fail and it can not delay longer, 
This resolution is not an attempt to make peace with Germany, 
but a resolution declaring that this country, so far as we are 
concerned, considers the war at an end and that peace conditions 


ing on the war, 
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shall be restored. I do not favor permitting the President to 
legislate us into a League of Nations, under the guise of a peace 
treaty, without the consent of the legislative branch of our 
Government, and this resolution simply declares the condition 
that shall exist in our country until the matter is finally deter- 
mined by treaty. And yet when we present this resolution for 
this purpose, and for this purpose only, when this honest and 
conscientious effort is made to protect American rights and fur- 
ther our privileges as American citizens, we are met by the 
ferocious howl of the administration supporters that some one 
is trying to discredit the President. If we must discredit the 
President in order to protect the rights of our citizens, I for one 
am willing to vote “aye.” 
PRESUMPTION AS TO VALIDITY. 
[From Federal Statutes Annotated, vol. 10, p. 392.] 

The presumption is in favor of the validity of an act of Congress, and 
it is only when the question is free from any reasonable doubt that the 
court should hold an act of the law-making power of the Nation to be in 
violation of that fundamental instrument upon which all the powers of 
the Government rest. The provisions of an act should not be lightly or 


5 set aside, although if they be plainly antagonistic to the Con- 
stitution it is the duty of the court to so declare. 


{From Federal Statutes Annotated, vol. 11, p. 43.] 
Congress has power to abrogate a treaty made by the President and 
approved by the Senate. 


NEED OF LEGISLATURE TO GIVE EFFECT TO TREATIES. 


Yet, although the power is given to the Executive, with the consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, the power is nowhere in positive terms con- 


ferred upon 8 to make laws to ay, the stipulations of treaties 
into effect. It has been supposed to result fro he duty of the Na- 


tional Government to fulfill a the obligations of treaties. 
{From Tucker's International Law, vol. 11, p. 729.] 


No power is given to the President and the Senate to effectuate the 
terms of the treaty by legislation. On the other hand, power is given 
to Congress by law to carry into execution all the powers vested in 
other departments of which the treaty-making power is one. Can the 
conclusion be reached that the law-making department must then con- 
cur in action with the treaty-making power to make the treaty effectual 
as law to the people? Can an inference in favor of Executive authority 
be admissible in the face of this expressed delegation of power to 
Congress to carry the treaty into execution? Can it be held that it 
is obligatory upon Congress to do all of this—not discretionary—and 
that Congress must register the will of the President and Senate with- 
out power to dissent? 


IMPLIED POWERS TO FULFILL TREATIES. 

To this end it was needful only to make express grants of general 
powers, coupled with a further grant of such incidental and auxiliary 
powers as might be required for the exercise of the powers expressly 

ranted. These powers are necessarily extensive. It has been found, 
ndeed, in the practical administration of the Government that a very 
large part, if not the largest part, of its functions have been performed 
in the exercise of powers thus implied. (Hepburn r. Griswald, S Wall., 
613; 19 W. C., 513.) 
CONCLUSION. 

In my judgment, it is imperative that the American people, 
that American industries and American commerce, be relieved 
from the present handicap of war legislation. There is no other 
method by which this relief can be brought about at this time 
except by action of this House. Our Government must not 
cease to function in an emergency, even though the treaty- 
making power is blocked by reason of a disagreement between 
the Executive and one branch of the legislative department. 
The United States is made up of a great people, all of whom 
know of the freedom and opportunities of the American citizen- 
ahip. The founders of this Republic had sense enough to make 
ùp a Constitution which experience has shown to be a wonder- 
ful document. When we realize that the United States, with 6 
per cent of the population and 7 per cent of the land of the 
world, produces 20 per cent of its gold, 25 per cent of its 
wheat, 40 per cent of its iron, 50 per cent of its coal, 60 per cent 
of its copper, 65 per cent of its oil, 75 per cent of its corn, 
85 per cent of the automobiles, and has 40 per cent of all the 
railroads, we then comprehend what a marvelous achievement 
has been worked out under the American Constitution. As 
Representatives in Congress, we are here to insure the domestic 
tranquillity by this Constitution guaranteed; we are here to 
promote the general welfare of this American citizenship whose 
wonderful achieyements I have just described. Our Govern- 
ment has stood the test; our citizenship speaks for its efficiency. 
I would say to the college professor who with knit brow hints 
approval of the socialism of Marx, “ You are not fit to instruct 
our young men.” I would say to the public-school teacher who 
says that our form of government is inferior to others, “ Your 
resignation is acceptable.” I would say to the Russian and 
German Bolsheyist, “Get out of our country and stay out. 
Your teaching has no attraction for us.” Let us put more 
Americanism into our teachings, our preachings, our congres- 
sional legislation, and restore the American citizenship to its 
prewar privileges and our country can not help but survive. 

Who saves his country saves all things, 
And all things sayed do bless him; 


Who lets his country die lets all things die, 
And all things, dying, curse him, 


[Applanse.] 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, in the wide range 
of this discussion, it seems to me that one outstanding fact 
has not been sufficiently stressed. There has been constant 
reference here to the reasonable and insistent demand of the 
public that the prewar status should be restored as com- 
pletely as possible. There has been unlimited criticism of the 
President and certain Senators as if they were responsible for 
the prewar status not being restored. But the outstanding 
fact that has been glossed over is that the responsibility rests 
directly on Congress. Except for the mere matter of the con- 
tinuance of the war in a technical sense, Congress could long 
ago haye gone far in the direction of restoring the conditions 
that existed prior to the war, not simply with respect to our 
domestic concerns, but with respect to intercourse with Ger- 
many and Austria. But Congress has utterly failed to recog- 
nize and perform its duty in that regard. It has not attempted 
to take up the great problems consequent on the war for the 
purpose of considering and disposing of them in a’ systematic 
and comprehensive manner. It has made no attempt to deal 
in any such manner with the mass of laws, some of them ex- 
pressed in statutes aud some otherwise expressed, which it was 
necessary to maintain in effect while the war was flagrant, 
but which it was not necessary to maintain after hostilities 
ceased without any prospect of hostilities being resumed. Now 
and then an individual statute has been dealt with ànd repealed 
or amended, as, for instance, the railroad-control act and the 
war-time prohibition act, but I repeat that there has been 
an utter absence of any general or coherent policy relative to 
the modification of the war laws or relative to any of the 
great problems which the war has created. Up to this time 
we have observed a policy, if it can be called a policy, of in- 
difference and drift, with really nothing done in response to 
the continuous and crying demand of the public. Since the 
extra session began on May 19, 1919, nearly a year ago, there 
has not been a day or hour when Congress was not entirely 
free to undertake a survey and analysis of the entire body of 
the war laws—and not confining itself to the statutes enacted 
since April 6, 1917—with a view to such action touching the 
individual laws as would place our domestic affairs and our 
relations with the enemy nations on a practical and substan- 
tial basis. This could have been done. It ought to have 
been done last year, If it had been heretofore intelligently 
done, there would be left now only a bare technical state 
of war, with a minimum of embarrassment to this country 
and the enemy countries. But there has been an utter failure 
to do it. 

What a contrast is afforded by the action of England. 
Before the ink was dry upon the terms written in the armistice 
England had gotten busy on the very line on which we are 
only beginning to travel here. Parliament deliberately acted 
before the expiration of November, 1918. Here the thing that 
might have been done has been left undone, and now the House 
is expected to do something which it ought not to do by passing 
a hastily conceived and hastily debated resolution without the 
opportunity of making any change, however slight. It is 
charged that the President was averse to the dotting of an “i” 
or the crossing of a “t” in the treaty of peace, and we are now 
invited to the same course here in respect to this important 
resolution. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It might have 
been expected that such a resolution, if believed to have merit 
and desired to become a law, would have originated in the 
Senate, which has done hardly anything else for several months 
but talk about the questions that the resolution involves, but 
the Senate is evidently willing to try it out on the House and 
let the House bear the humiliation incident to giving its ap- 
proval to a resolution which hereafter will be regarded as 
absurd. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Section 2 is undeniably within the power of Congress. It is 
a blanket provision which attempts to modify the war statutes 
enacted since April 6, 1917. It is confined to those statutes, but 
those statutes are so framed that to many of them it can 
have no application. Its practical effect from an economic and 
business point of view upon those to which it does apply would 
require such study and analysis of the individual statutes as the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has not made, and I doubt 
whether any Member of this House has made. The section is a 
long-delayed and feeble and a rather reckless effort to meet the 
public demand that prewar conditions be restored, a demand 
with which I am in complete sympathy. Nevertheless, while it 
is open to much criticism, in my anxiety to meet that just de- 
mand I would yote for the section if it could be detached from 
portions of the resolution which I find myself unable to support. 
Whether the resolution is enacted or not, and, though a motion to 
recommit should be defeated, I suggest that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee should be directed to analyze the existing statutes passed 
since April 6, 1917, and the war laws outside of the scope of 
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those statutes and repórt any bilis which may be thought neces- 
sary for the purpose of bringing about a return to prewar con- 
ditious, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let me say a word or two about other sections of the resolu- 
tion. It has been assumed that the intention of the first section 
is to establish, by the declaration which it contains, complete 
peace in every sense, substantially and technically. I agree 
with those who have argued against that being within the power 
of Congress. Their argument has sufficiently developed the 
reasons supporting that view. They have been pointed out, or at 
least could have been pointed out, that if Congress can do what 
it is assumed the first section proposes, it can take such action at 
any stage of any war as well before as after an armistice is 
signed, and it can take such action at any moment after hostili- 
ties haye ceased, even though at that very moment a treaty of 
peace is on the point of being ratified. I do not care to refer 
to any of the authorities that have been cited or to any additional 
extracts except Senator Lopce’s essay on the treaty-making 
powers of the Senate, published in 1902, in which, discussing 
the treaty-making clause, he commends as the best description 
of the manner in which it was modified, after being reported by 
the committee on detail, the statement of George Ticknor Curtis. 
Senator Lopce quotes a part of Mr. Curtis’s statement, and the 
part quoted contains the following: 

The power to declare war having been vested in the whole legislature, 
it was necessary to provide the mode in which a war was to termi- 
nated. As the President was to be the organ of communication with 
other governments, and as he would be the chief guardian of the national 
interests, the negotiation of a treaty of peace and of all other treaties 
Was necessarily confided to him. But as treaties would not only involve 
the general interests of the Nation and might touch the particular inter- 
ests of individual States, and whatever their effect, were to be a part 
of the supreme law of the land, it was necessary to give to the Senators, 
as the direct representatives of States, a concurrent authority with the 
President over the relations to be affected by them, 

And then follows a statement of the considerations that led 
to the requirement that in the Senate the representatives of more 
than a bare majority of the States should concur. 

But I shall not take the line that has been pursued. I shall 
not assume that the intention of the first section is to do more 
than declare that the war is at an end in the sense that actual 
hostilities have ceased and are not likely to be resumed, and in 
no other sense. I feel confident that should the resolution be- 
come a law, and two parties to a very important contract, fixing 
duties and rights contingent upon the termination of the war, 
submit to a court a controversy as to the construction of the 
first section, the court would have no difficulty in deciding that 
to be its meaning. Not only does the resolution in other sections 
refer to an armistice, that is to say, a truce being still in effect 
the terms of which are not to be waived, and also refer to the 
war as a “present war,” but the preamble of the resolution, 
which is to be regarded in a way as its basis, cites a statement by 
the President that the war is ended, which statement Congress 
itself and the Supreme Court, in deciding the prohibition cases, 
have viewed as nothing more than an assertion that hostilities 
are at an end. I have no doubt whatever that the court in such 
a case as I have supposed, construing the contract, would hold 
that section 1 was not intended to terminate and can not operate 
to terminate the war in a strict technical sense. That being the 
situation, section 1 may perhaps be laid aside as relatively unim- 
portant. 

Section 3 is the objectional provision. It is nothing more or 
less than, in substance, an attempt to agree and adopt a treaty 
of peace with Germany, which is to be the very treaty hereto- 
fore negotiated, in so far as it concerns the obligations which 
that treaty imposes on Germany. Incidentally, it may be noted, 
though it is not very important to note, that any obligations 
which that treaty may impose on the United States are not to be 
regurded or preserved. If Congress can, under a statute or 
resolution, adjust the relations between the United States and 
an enemy nation in this instance, it can, of course, do so in any 
instance and exercise the treaty-making authority, although the 
President and Senate would certainly be entitled to function in- 
dependently along parallel lines. In other words, under a resolu- 
tion passed by a majority vote of the two Houses of Congress, 
and not disapproved by the President, a treaty might be secured 
through the agency of anyone named in the resolution, and at 
the same moment the President might negotiate another and 
different treaty, which is, to my mind, inconceivable. Should it 
be replied that section 3 does not ignore the President as the 
treaty-making agent of the Government, but expressly recog- 
nizes him as such by placing on him the duty of ascertaining 
what, if any, agreement—and an agreement is a treaty—Ger- 
many is willing to make, the same to be accepted if within the 
terms of section 3, a singular situation is presented, namely, 
that while the Constitution leaves the matter of negotiating and 
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agreeing on a treaty to the President, Congress intervenes to in- 
struct the President how the negotiation shall be carried on and 
what the thing resulting from it shall be. This is also, to my 
mind, inconceivable, and therefore I must oppose the resolution. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FERRIS, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Congress, 
House joint resolution 327, now under consideration, proposes to 
make a separate peace with Germany. Such a proposal is with- 
out constitutional warrant and without precedent. In the opin- > 
ion of the Chief Executive, concurred in by the State Depart- 
ment, who are in possession of all the authorities, all the prece- | 
dents, all the Jaws and expert information on the subject, and 
who are actually charged with the duty of promulgating treaties; 
are of the opinion that it is a nullity, without effect; that it will 
not close the war; that it will but confuse, retard, and hinder 
and delay the bringing about of peace, which the Nation yearns 
for and desires. 

I shall not reiterate the many able legal arguments that have 
been made, every one of them confirmatory and conclusive of 
the fact that peace can not be made by the passage of such a 
resolution. I shall not recite the terms of the Constitution which 
Specifically empower the President to make peace treaties, by 
and with the advice and consent of two-thirds of the Senate. I 
shall not reiterate the fact that the futhers in the Constitutional 
Convention by unanimous yote refused to give the Congress the 
powers that they this day for the first time seek to employ. To 
do this would be repeating in poor fashion what has already been 
presented in good fashion. . 

I shall content myself with the thought that even if the Con- 
gress had the power to do the thing this resolution purports to 
do—to make a separate peace with Germany—it would be as 
unwise as it is dangerous. It would be making a separate, hag- 
gling peace with not only our own enemy but the enemy of 
civilization; it would be allying ourselves with our enemy at 
the expense and sacrifice of every one of the 45 nations who have 
just signed the peace treaty and with whom our friendship has 
been entwined and interlinked. If the passage of such a reso- 
lution meant any achievement toward a lasting peace we would 
embrace it together, but to make peace with Germany and leaye 
a long shadow and trail of animosity behind to the 45 nations 
of the earth that have already signed the treaty would be playing 
fast and loose with America’s honor—would to me be a course 
of disaster and a pitiable surrender of the best ideals of our- 
Nation. 

What answer shall we make for such a course to the fathers 
and mothers of the 50,000 American boys who were killed on the 
battle fields of France? What answer shall we make to those. 
who fought and fell that free government might live, that 
Prussianism might be crushed, and the nations of the earth 
might dwell in peace together? What answer shall history 
make for us who this day attempt such a course? To me the 
passage of such a resolution is saying to Germany, “Although 
you sought to crush civilization and caused the nations of the 
earth to lose 7,500,000 lives and expend $187,000,000,000 ”—by a 
simple wave of the hand we answer, “ We have done; we have 
concluded: you may go.” 

What answer shall we make to the taxpayers of the Republic 
who spent $30,000,000,000 in war activities and loans that free 
government might live? Is the passage of a simple resolution 
like this one, which merely declares the war as ended, without 
retribution, without settlement, without achievement? Will 
that suffice ; is that all a grateful Republic may expect? Is that 
all we as their agents will exact of Germany for the terrible 
toll exacted of us, of the sacrifices made? 

What answer shall we make to the Nation, who now holds 
$500,000,000 worth of alien enemy property, seized under the 
authority of this Congress from the German Government and 
her nationals to be used in partially indemnifying Americans 
for their loss of property and the havoc that has been wrought? 
Shall all this go for naught, be sacrificed, given back, ended by 
the passage of such a resolution? 

What answer shall we make to American claimants who hold 
claims aggregating a billion dollars against Germany for the 
sinking of ships, murdering of free-born Americans, loss of 
cargo, until the very bottom of the sea is strewn with sunken 
ships, with wasted cargo, with America’s dead? 

Will the passage of this simple resolution reciting “the war 
is ended ”—will that answer, will that satisfy, is that all we 
haye to offer? 

Will the five years of Prussian outlawry and outrages against 
not only our own civilization but the civilization of the world be 
thus condoned, thus forgiven, thus forgotten? 

Shall we as a Nation surrender our standing, our prestige, 
our leadership, and turn traitor to those with whom we have 
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just fought simply to make an abortive effort to make a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany, when Germany is entitled to no 
separate negotiations or special favors from us? 

Can a thoughtful constituency, who believe in free govern- 
ment and who despise autocratic government, counsel such a 
course, point such a way, approve of such a plan? 

No. To me our duty as a House of Representatives seems 
clear—that we should attend to our own business; revise the 
tax laws, that are burdensome and heavy to bear; pass sol- 
dier legislation, that is needed, clamored for, promised, and de- 
seryed; reduce the high cost of living; encourage agriculture; 
repeal the burdensome war laws, that are irksome and hard to 
endure; get back to normal conditions; stand on our own bot- 
tom; observe our own Constitution; perform our duties that are 
within our jurisdiction and not inject ourselves into a contro- 
versy between the Executive and the Senate, whose duties are 
prescribed by the Constitution and whose delinquencies will be 
dealt with by the American people. [Applause.] 

To me the duty of this House seems clear—that the passage 
of such a resolution as the one proposed would not bring peace; 
it would not end the war; it would not settle anything. It is 
but a makeshift. It is but a pretense. It is a thing unreal; a 
thing without warrant of law, Constitution, good morals, or 
good sense, 

To me it seems perfectly clear that peace must be made by 
the parties who were engaged in the war. One party to the 
contract can not make the peace. The terms must be agreed 
upon. The common-sense thing to do is to stand with our 
associates and make the peace they make. If we refuse to 
make the peace they make, instead of having the bulk of the 
world with us we have the bulk of the world against us. The 
passage of such a resolution will not beget the friendship of 
Germany but it will beget the enmity of the 45 nations who have 
signed the treaty and who will all be against us. To abandon 
the peace treaty and the covenant now would be disastrous, 
for our Monroe doctrine will be shattered and gone, because 
the South and Central American nations have signed the treaty 
and are all going into the league. 

To me it seems perfectly clear that to thus abandon the 
nations with whom we have just fought is to make our folly 
of the moment the folly of the age. 

To me it is perfectly clear that the time will soon come and at 
no distant date when the President of the United States and 
the Senate will each do its part in getting together on a treaty 
and with such interpretations as do not mutilate and destroy 
but that do make it perfectly clear that we do not sacrifice an 
American right, and that we will still do our part as a Nation, 
and that we will stand with our associates; that we will end the 
war; and that we will stand for, first, arbitration; second, re- 
duction of armament; third, the abolition of secret treaties—all 
vouchsafed to us in the peace treaty and in the covenant. To 
such a course all Americans may well subscribe. A course of 
surrender in the making of a separate and haggling peace with 
our enemy is a course that Americans may well avoid, and we 
as their representatives may well avoid for them. 

Let me pause to remind them that the defeat o 
treaty defeats arbitration, and arbitration has been 
civilization for 2,000 years. 

Let me pause to remind that the defeat of the peace treaty by 
the 96 Senators of the United States is the defeat of the provision 
for the reduction of armament, which has been the hope of the 
Republic from its inception to this good day. 

Let me pause to remind that the defeat and the abandonment 
of the peace treaty and the covenant is the abandonment of 
hope for the abolition of secret treaties, which have been the 
breeder of all wars from the dawn of civilization until now. 

Let those who delight at the defeat of the peace treaty be 
reminded that we are just concluding a war where 7,500,000 lives 
were lost on the field of battle—more lives lost than in all the 
wars of history. 

Let me remind them that we are just concluding a war that 
cost the 26 nations engaged in it $187,000,000,000, which is more 
than one-third of the wealth of the nations engaged in it. Let me 
remind them of the $30,000,000,000 gleaned from the taxpayers 
of our own land to conduct this war. Let me remind them of the 
230,000 wounded soldiers who must of necessity hobble through 
life, a more or less miserable existence, Let me remind them of 
the mothers of the land who, throughout the long, tedious war, 
knit sweaters and socks, to aid as best they could to win the 
battle for free government and for civilization. Let me remind 
them of the 20,000 American girls who enlisted for war service 
to bind up the Nation's wounds. Let me remind them to visit the 
national cemeteries, both in France and America, where Amer- 
ica’s dead lie in abundance; let me remind them to visit Arling- 
ton. Let them witness the wounded and maimed—let them wit- 
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ness the limbless trunks, sightless eyes, with health gone. Pon- 

der well these unsightly scenes; these costly sacrifices, before 

zou 3 separate peace with Germany at the expense of our 
ends. 

To follow such a course I can not subscribe. 
no thoughtful constituency will insist. 

To pursue such a course would be to abandon the Constitution 
of the fathers, which, through long years of trial in the fiery 
furnace of politics and fancy, has stood every test. It has been 
the giant oak that has protected us in every storm both in peace 
and in war. It has saved and soothed the weak from the revenge 
of the mighty. It has blazed the way of righteousness and jus- 
tice and bound together with bands of steel the rich, the poor— 
the high, the low—the savage and the civilized. I can not think 
the exigencies are so great, I can not think the hour of peril so 
near, as to abandon it now and trample under foot our bulwark 
of hope, faith, and charity, for within its costly folds it holds 
them all safe and secure. : 

No; to me such a course is unthinkable—to such a course I can 
not subscribe. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HovguHrTon]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recognized 
for seven minutes. 

Mr. HOUGHTON, Mr. Speaker, the resolution obviously pre- 
sents two questions to the House; first, is the action con- 
templated by the resolution constitutional and within the power 
of the Congress? And second, if constitutional, is it expedient? 
I had not, I confess, thought a discussion necessary from this 
latter viewpoint. It seemed to me evident that the people of 
the United States wanted peace, and that a deadlock between 
President and Senate prevented the realization of that fervent 
wish, and that if a constitutional way could be found to ter- 
minate the purely technical state of war in which they are in- 
volved and to free them from its restrictions it would be wels 
comed by all of us alike. Apparently, such is not the fact, 
Apparently also, if one may judge by yesterday's debate, even 
to discuss the possibility is a sort of lése-majesté. If so, the 
risk must obyiously be run. A discussion from this angle evi- 
dently ought to be made, 

For five years past the people of the United States have been 
living in a sort of economic nightmare. They have had unpre- 
cedented material prosperity, and it has satisfied nobody. They, 
have been taxed under a system which enabled them to pay 
dividends on their taxes. Their dollars have multiplied mar- 
yelously, and yet somehow in the process they became 50-cent 
pieces. Is it any wonder that some of us, under the influence of 
such bewildering phenomena, began to fear that human society, 
had entered upon a new phase, wherein wages and prices might 
be increased at will until in the end everything would be so 
high that none of us could buy anything, and the race would 
perish in the midst of plenty? Fortunately we did not reach 
that point. But it has been an extraordinary period and the 
fundamental explanation is simple. The war had been under 
way only a few months when it became apparent that, with the 
rest of the world at loggerheads, the need of our foodstuffs and 
raw material and manufactured goods was practically un- 
limited. Unlimited demand, however, means the end of com- 
petition. And from that time until the end of 1919, with com- 
petition practically suspended, we have seen prices soaring, in- 
dustry expanding by leaps and bounds, wages doubling and even 
tripling, exaggerated profits, speculation running wild, and 
everywhere industrial and social unrest, í 

When the time came for America to participate in the war 
we withdrew from this already strained situation some 4,000,000 
men who, previously engaged in production, now became, eco- 
nomicaily speaking, mere consumers. ‘That left a shortage of 
labor so acute that the Government was forced to take in hand 
the job of making over the whole machinery of production, and 
this it did by taking men from nonessential industries and put- 
ting them in industries that were essential to supply the war 
demands. Even when hostilities ceased that desperate demand 
continued and production rang along unslackened. But re- 
cently a change has taken place. It has only begun, but its 
meaning is unmistakable. If, for instance, we compare the 
country’s total production for 1919 with that of 1918 we find a 
decrease. Such comparisons are difficult to make with any ac- 
curacy. But the decrease may safely be estimated as approach- 
ing 20 per cent. That trend is maintaining its downward course 
in the present year. Other items, of course, tend to accentuate 
the movement. The Government is making no more loans to 
foreign Governments to be used in buying our products. The 
fact that substantially no new freight cars have been built in 
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the past couple of years is making itself felt. Wherever you 
turn you find labor slightly more plentiful—you find reserve or- 
ders for materials somewhat lessened. Economie laws are be- 
ginning to assert themselves. Competition is no longer wholly 
negligible. A widespread feeling of caution is manifesting itself 
in all directions. It begins, indeed, in all truth, to look as if 
the time was at hand when the eggs must be unscrambled. The 
process bids fair to be a long and somewhat painful one. 

Now, one man’s guess is as good as another's as to the dura- 
tion and the severity of the unscrambling process through which 
the country inevitably must pass. We would probably all agree 
that it will be serious enough. There is no apparent reason why 
we should seek to intensify it. And yet, as I see it, we are 
making a situation distinctly worse by permitting a technical 
state of war to continue. We need the greatest freedom of ac- 
tion. The Government can not help. We must do the job our- 
selyes, All the readjustments of industry, all the infinitely 
complex mass of relations of supply and demand, which boards 
and commissions and inspectors, and God knows what else, have 
been regulating and controlling and directing, must be left to 
the American people—to them, as individuals—if this Nation 
is again to enter into safe and stable economic conditions. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

We are talking here as if this freedom of relief from war 
conditions was a purely academic thing, as a more or less 
interesting point of constitutional law. It is vastly more, for 
it involves intimately the well-being of more than a hundred 
million Americans. Other factors, of course, enter in. The sit- 
uation is a complex one at best. But there are two outstanding 
facts, both springing from the war situation, which are working 
directly to our detriment. If possible, both, it seems to me, 
should be eliminated. 

First, the President still possesses the extraordinary powers 
of regulation and control of industry which Congress gave him 
three years ago to further the prosecution of the war. It is 
unnecessary to discuss this in detail. The emergency for which 
those powers were given has clearly passed. Such powers, in- 
vading as they do the private rights and freedom of every citi- 
zen, Should never be intrusted to any man one moment after 
the absolute need for them has ceased. They weaken our 
morale, They tend to break down our reliance upon the ordi- 
nary processes of law. They can be used plausibly in some 
minor emergency on behalf of some of us and against the rest 
of us. What I want to emphasize here, however, is their de- 
structive effect upon industry. They check and hamper enter- 
prise by making men overcautious. They paralyze initiative. 
They menace the future. They make our difficult task more 
difficult. That these powers are not actually employed at any 
one time is immaterial. ‘They exist, nevertheless. And if we 
are prudent men, these powers should be repealed. 

Second, we are geared up as a Nation, as you know, to pro- 
duce a good bit more than we can consume. And upon our abil- 
ity to export part or all of this surplus product our immediate 
future depends. Otherwise overproduction begins. Here again 
figures are hard to obtain. But it is probably safe to assume 
that we have been exporting recently about 10 per cent of our 
total production. It is safe to assume also that unless we take 
steps to safeguard the future, those exports will be sharply cur- 
tailed. As matters stand, merely because technically we are 
still at war, we are substantially barred out of one, at least, of 
the great potential markets of the world. Our people can not 
trade with the peoples of central Europe except by license, ex- 
cept as they work under the restriction and difficulties of the 
trading-with-the-enemy act. England can. France can. Italy 
and Japan can, And they do. They are very properly taking 
advantage of every opening to build up and extend their com- 
merce in those countries. We can not. This great potential 
market is shut to us. A great industrial opportunity is being 
sacrificed. 

But that is not all. We hear every now and then about 
“voices in the air,“ and about our obligations to other nations. 
It is, of course, the simple and obvious and unexaggeratedetruth 
that civilization depends upon the restoration throughout the 
world of normal conditions of production and trade. Why, then, 
make the task more difficult? The one prime requisite is to get 
men to work—to get materials to them, where necessary, to en- 
able them to work. This assistance the Government can not 
wisely and effectively render. To be effective, it must be given 
by individual to individual, not as a charity but as a loan, in 
the common everyday routine of commercial intercourse. In no 
other way can individual initiative and responsibility and effort 
be assured—nor can this help be placed in the hands of those 
who are most capable of using it. Congress has recognized this 
fact by passing the Edge bill, which enables our banks to engage 
in this work. A start has been made. It is but slight. But the 
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work could go forward much more rapidly if permitted to expand 
freely. Obviously if we permit technical obstacles to block the 
way, we simply delay to that extent this free interplay of 
economic forces upon whose action the fate of this war-ravaged 
world to-day undoubtedly depends. Everybody knows that. ` 
Everybody knows how vital it is that the upbuilding process 
Should begin. And yet the entire emphasis of the discussion by 
our friends across the aisle is not how to further the process 
but why we must block it. Men are dying and women and little 
children are starving because the assistance America can and 
would give is barred. It makes me wonder if there is not a place 
somewhere in this discussion for a little business sense? 

Two questions, as I said, are presented by the resolution—is 
the action contemplated by it constitutional, and if constitu- 
tional should the resolution be adopted? I do not pretend to 
discuss the constitutional question, although I am free to say I 
see no way in which the action contemplated by the resolution 
conflicts with the treaty-making rights and powers of the Presi- 
dent. But there is no doubt in my mind that the plain people of 
the United States want the resolution passed. They want peace, 
They want the right to work out their economic salvation in 
their own way and without hindrance or interference by the 
Government. And they know why. Both have been denied them, 
A constitutional deadlock exists. Naturally and as is their right 
they turn to the Congress for relief. The resolution before you 
represents an honest effort, constitutionally, to meet their clearly 
expressed demand. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am 
not yain enough to believe that anything that I could say or 
that anybody else could say will defeat this resolution. If 
Alexander Hamilton and John Jay and James Madison and all 
the great men that participated in making the Constitution of 
the United States were to walk in here, headed by the majestic 
shade of Washington and flanked by John Marshall, the greatest 
jurist that ever construed it, and explain that you are acting 
absurdly, it would not make a dent upon the Republican ma- 
jority in this House. [Laughter and applause.] The ukase 
of that remarkable aggregation of talents known as the steering 
committee has issued its mandate to pass this resolution through 
this House. 

I am not going to waste any time in this speech about the 
League of Nations or the quarrel in the Senate, or any of that 
kind of stuff. I am going to express my own opinion very 
briefly. If I had acted according to my own feeling I would 
simply have taken it out in voting, because I know the futility 
of speechmaking. Since God issued his fiat, “Let there be 
light,” the wisest set of men who ever sat under one roof in this 
world were the men who made the Constitution of the United 
States. [Applause.] They wrote a document that is the only, 
paper Constitution that has ever passed the century mark in its 
life, a document that has received the unstinted admiration and 
the frequently declared concurrence of the entire civilized world. 
Wherever men have been struggling for free government or 
liberty the Constitution of the United States has been taken as 
the model. 

The wisest thing the fathers did was to divide the powers of 
government and distribute them among three separate and dis- 
tinct departments, the legislative, the judicial, and the execu- 
tive. It is this nice balance of powers among these three de- 
partments that has kept this Republic alive and has made this 
Government a great and profound success. [Applause.] In 
the distribution of the powers of government, the Constitution 
makers devolved upon the executive department the conduct of 
our foreign affairs, all of them. 

There was a long dispute about who had the right to recognize 
foreign Governments. It was joggled about, first and last, and 
finally President Cleveland put an absolute end to it by writing 
a document stating that the Constitution gave foreign affairs 
into the hands of the President, and Congress had no business 
fooling with it; and from that day to this that has been accepted 
as final on that proposition. My own opinion is—and it is a 
settled conviction after a great deal of study—that each one of 
these three departments should attend strictly and exclusively, 
to its own business [applause] and not undertake to encroach 
upon the powers of the others. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

In applauding that statement you Republicans acted with 
more sense than usual. [Laughter and applause.] Of course, 
people that know the history of this country know that some- 
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times the Executive absorbs more power than he is entitled to. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] It began with Gen. Grant 
{laughter on the Democratic side] on account of his vast per- 
sonal popularity. Some others have practiced it. [Laughter.] 
Sometimes Congress has encroached upon the powers of the 
Executive. For instance, in the days of Andrew Johnson they 
reduced the Presidency almost to a nullity. 

I have been consistent about this theory. I would resent, and 
I do resent, the judiciary legislating from the bench, and so 
do you men. I would resent the encroachments of the Execu- 
tive upon the other branches, and I will resent the encroach- 
ment of Congress upon the undoubted prerogatives of the Execu- 
tive. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

There might have been some doubt about this thing—that is, 
about the constitutional intention—if it never had been men- 
tioned in the constitutional conyention. But it was mentioned. 
It was proposed to give Congress the power to make peace, and 
it was voted down unanimously. So believing, I will vote 
against this resolution, though I am as much in fayor of peace 
heed man on earth, but this resolutien will not bring peace. 

the contrary, it will bring “confusion worse confounded ” 
and involve us in all sorts of uncertainty and difficulties. 

Now, some of you gentlemen over on that side may think that 
you have got more brains than the men who made the Consti- 
tution. I do not believe it. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Here is the peculiar feature about this thing: This Porter 
resolution is not really a House resolution at all. It is a Sen- 
ate resolution, introduced by Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, 
several months ago, revamped, and they have been afraid to 
bring it up there, and this performance here to-day is purely a 
political performance. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
The Constitution of the United States distinctly gives to the 
executive department control over our foreign affairs in making 
treaties, and this resolution, if it means anything, is essentially 
a treaty with Germany, a thing that we are prohibited from 
doing. Of course, you can go through the motions and you can 
pass it, and after you have passed it it is what the old Latins 
would have called a frutum fulmen, a futile thing, a useless thing, 
a thing that has no force or effect in the world. 

Suppose it were left to you gentlemen over there to get up a 
treaty with Germany. Do you believe you could do it? It seems 
to me that so many cooks would spoil the broth. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

I want to read an extract from a Republican newspaper, the 
biggest Republican newspaper west of the Mississippi River, and I 
especially commend it to my serious friend from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] and to my flamboyant friend from Kansas [Mr. 
TINCHER], because the Republicans of Kansas swear by the 


Globe-Democrat. I do not. [Laughter.] But it is the biggest 
Republican paper west of the Mississippi. Here is an editorial 
extract: 


Whatever we may say, the state of war with Germany can not be 
actually terminat without the acquiescence of Germany, and that 
acquiescence can be obtained by no one but the President. 


That is Republican authority, and it is high Republican 
authority— 


There can be no question about the supreme authority of the Presi- 
dent in the conduct of 8 affairs, nor of his exclusive authority 
to make treaties, subject only to the approval of the Senate before 
they can be ratified. 


This certainly was not written for buncombe— 


The proposed resolution calls for an agreement with Germany and 
is, in ect, a treaty of peace. We do not believe that Congress has 
any such right, nor that its action, if it adopted the resolution, 
would be rp gata by the Supreme Court. That court has repeatedly 
declared that “the negotiation. and modification of treaties is a 
prerogative of the Executive with which the courts can not interfere,” 
and Mr. Taft, in an opinion which we quoted the other day, says that 
“the President is the only organ of government through which our 
relations with foreign Governments can be initiated or changed in the 
first Instance. 

“No one can constitutionally communicate for the United States 
with another country except through the President. Only he can 
make an armistice, only be can sign a protocol of peace, only he can 
initiate a treaty, and only he can communicate its confirmation by 
the Senate to the nations with whom it is made. Until he does pro- 
claim it it is not a treaty of the United States.” 

How, then, can the conditions of this resolution be communicated 
to Germany and its acceptance obtained save through the President? 
Congress is constitutionally voiceless beyond cur domains. If the 
President refuses to approve this resolution, as he certainly will, un- 
less he chooses to surrender his constitutional authority, there is no 
legal way by which it may be presented to the German Government, 
and if not so presented it can baye no force. There is much justifi- 
cation for the impatience of Congress, but we are confident that such 
a resolution as this would have no me without the support of 
the President, and would serve only to 8 cate further a situation 
that is already intolerable. All the things it seeks to accomplish are 
eminently desirable, but this is not the way to accomplish them. 


Now, as some esthetic eastern gentleman who labors under 
the delusion that St. Louis is still merely an Indian trading post 


may not believe that the Globe-Democrat is of any avail, if such 
antediluvian there be, I am glad to enlarge his intelligence by 
a few pertinent sentences from an editorial from the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. For fear that some wild and woolly 
westerner may not have heard of Springfield, Mass., as the New 
England Brahmins would phrase it, I am delighted to inform 
him that it is distinguished by being the home of our honored 
Speaker, Hon. FREDERICK HUNTINGTON GILLETT, and incidentally 
the home of the Soul. 

The Springfield Republican, founded by Samuel Bowles, is a 
very influential Republican journal of light and leading. Not 
long since the Republican said, editorially : 

It needs at least two s 
but suppose after one side a ston aa “et 3 should 
keep on fighting. According to this novel and quaint theory of de- 
claring peace by congressional resolution, a country. getting whi 
or tired of war might solemnly resolve that the war was over, but 
would such a resolution stop the enemy’s armies in their march of 
invasion? Would it save your country’s capital from capture? The 
theory of declaring peace so much discussed in Washington would neces- 
sarily proceed on that absurd assumption. The principle appealed to 
by the peace declarers must be squa: with all possiblé ORTONA under 
which peace has to be made, and when put to this test it immediately 
breaks down. 

When transcendentalism was in flower in New England, a man 
crossing Boston Common ran across a small boy digging in the 
ground. The man said: “Sonny, why diggest thou?” The 
urchin solemnly replied: “I am seeking the unattainable.” You 
gentlemen in trying to confer on Congress powers which the 
Constitution denied to it are also seeking the unattainable. The 
Constitution is against you, the opinions of the men who made 
it, so far as they ever expressed an opinion, are against you, 
the commentators are against you, and the precedents of 
132 years are against you. You say the President with the 
veto power is against you. With all these forces against 
you, it requires courage in you to essay the impossible: I ad- 
mire courage, but courage tempered with discretion. The bull 
that essayed the stunt of butting the railroad train off the track 
was long on courage but woefully short on discretion. You 
gentlemen know what happened to him. You are his mental 
brothers. His fate should warn you of what is in store for you. 
Verily, verily, you are“ seeking the unattainable.” [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, if this were à contest of per- 
sonal force and infiuence, any Member of the House might well 
hesitate to take the floor immediately after the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the former Sp@aker of this House, with 
an argument opposing a position he had taken. But since it is 
a contest of facts and of principles, there need be no hesitation 
on the part of any man who takes the facts into consideration, 
though he take the opposite side from that advocated by the 
eloquent and able former Speaker. [Applause.] The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] is always interesting and always 
effective, but he is not always right. [Applause.] 

This resolution is not in any sense based on the theory that 
the House, or both Houses of Congress, have any right what- 
ever to make a treaty with a foreign power. [Applause.] On 
the contrary, the declaration in paragraph 1 that the war is at an 
end is based on the doctrine that war may be terminated with- 
out a treaty, and that the collateral facts and cireumstances in 
this case justify the declaration that the war between the 
United States and Germany has so ended. 

On that point I might quote many authorities. I refer to 
Oppenheim, volume 2, page 322, of his great work on interna- 
tional law, in which he says— 


War may be terminated in three different ways: Belligerents may 
533 from ——— acts 7 war ae et ee S 
out e se Ae g peace through a or ger- 
ents ma 0 y establish the condition of ce 8 as al 
treaty of peace, or (3) a belligerent may end the war through subjuga- 
tion of his adversary. (Oppenheim, International Law, vol. 2, p. 322.) 


I might cite many other authorities. I will quote from one 
more, from Mr. Seward, the great Secretary of State in the 
Cabinet of Abraham Lincoln. He wrote on July 22, 1868: 


It is certain that a condition of war can be raised without an 
authoritative declaration of war, and, on the other hand, the situation 
of peace may be restored by the long suspension of hostilities without 
a treaty of peace being made. History is full of such occnrrences. 
What od of suspension of war is necessary to justify the presump- 
tion of the restoration of peace has never yet been settled, and must 
in every case be determined with reference to collateral facts and 


circumstances. (Mr. Seward, Pear E a State, July 22, 1868, Dip. 
pors Higi vol. 2, pp. 32 to 34, cited Moore's International Law, vol. 
> P z 


What are the collateral facts and circumstances in this case? 
Hostilities haye ceased. There has been no fighting since the 
lith of November, 1918, nearly a year and a half ago. Our 
Army has been brought home from France. Do we intend that 
it shall fight longer? It has been demobilized. The soldiers 
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have returned to the pursuits of peace. Is there any intention 
on our part of continuing the war? The war forces of our 
enemy have been demobilized, and the enemy has ratified a 
treaty of peace with all the powers that were willing to ratify 
it. Germany has no intention of carrying on that war. The 
collateral facts and circumstances, it seems to me, are plain, 
and do establish the fact that the war is over. How many 
million men, women, and children in the United States have 
thanked God that the war is over? [Applause.] We know it. 
The gentleman from Missouri knows it. The war is over in 
every sense but that which is purely legal and technical. 

The war began before we declared it. In our declaration we 
said that by repeated acts of hostility on the part of Germany 
against the United States, war already existed. After we knew 
it existed we declared it, as we had the right to. Now, after 
we know that peace exists, we have the right to say so. Sec- 
tion 1 is, therefore, an alternative of a treaty, and is not in 
=r degree a usurpation of the treaty-making power. [Ap- 

ause.] 

The question may still be raised whether section 3 is an in- 
fringement of the treaty-making powers of the President and 
the Senate. It does make that provision which prohibits com- 
mercial intercourse with Germany depend on certain action of 
the German Government. So did the nonintercourse act of 
March 1, 1809, and the act of May 1, 1810, make our embargo 
at that time upon commercial intercourse between the United 
States and England, or between the United States and France, 
depend on the modification by England of her orders in council 
and on the modification by the Emperor Napoleon of his decrees 
of Berlin and of Milan. s 

The act of March 1, 1809, forbade commerce with England 
or France, because these two nations, which were at war with 
one another, had both interfered with the commerce of the 
United States. This act expired May 1, 1810, but on that date 
Congress passed an act which provided that if either England 
or France prior to a day named in the act should so revoke or 
modify her decrees as that they should cease to violate the 
neutral commerce of the United States, the President should de- 
clare that fact by proclamation, whereupon commerce with the 
nation so modifying its edict should be resumed. If the other 
nation should not within a given time modify its decrees in like 
manner, then certain severe provisions of the act of March 1, 
1809, should be revived and have full force and effect. 

The embargo was to go into effect upon the mere proclamation 
by the President of the United States of the fact that either of 
these countries had failed to give us the suggested guaranty. 
That is exactly the provision in section 3 of the resolution now 
pending. It follows the course set by the act of Congress of 
May 1, 1810. This act was tested and sustained in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of the brig Aurora, which 
sailed from Liverpool, England, and was seized and condemned 
under the provisions of the nonintercourse act. 

The vessel had sailed under a misapprehension, Announce- 
ment had been made by Mr. Erskine, the British minister at 
Washington, that Great Britain had modified her orders in 
council; whereupon President Madison, as Authorized by the 
act, issued a proclamation reestablishing trade between Eng- 
land and the United States. The British Government, however, 
repudiated its minister's declaration that the orders in council 
had been modified, and President Madison thereupon issued a 
new proclamation reviving as against Great Britain the provi- 
sions of the act of 1809. 

The brig Aurora was seized for engaging in the trade for- 
bidden by the law thus revived. Upon condemnation by the 
lower court the case was taken by appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Mr. Justice Johnson, speaking for the 
whole court (7 Cr., 382), said: 


We can see no sufficient reason why the legislature should not exer- 
cise its discretion in 3 the act of March 1, 1809, either expressly 
or conditionally, as their judgment should direct. 


In the case of Field v. Clark (143 U. S., 649, at 683) Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan, delivering the opinion of the court, cited the para- 
graph just quoted and said; 

This certainly is a decision that it was competent for Congress to 
make the revival of an act depend apoa the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, showing the ascertainment by him of the fact that the edicts of 
a certain nation bad been so revoked or modified that they did not 
violate the neutral commerce of the United States. he same prin- 
ciple would apply in the case of the suspension of an act upon a con- 
tingency to be ascertained by the President and made known by his 
proclamation. 

Not only does the court in the case of Field against Clark thus 
interpret and confirm the principle that Congress has the right 
to make the operation of its own laws contingent upon the action 
of a foreign government, that action to be ascertained and an- 
nounced by the President, but it makes that principle the basis 
of its decision in the case then under consideration. 
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The case was this: Section 3 of the tariff act of October 1, 
1890—the MeKinley tariff—authorized and directed the Presi- 
dent, whenever the Government of any country producing and 
exporting certain enumerated articles imposed duties or other 
exactions on the products of the United States which, in view 
of the free introduction of the enumerated articles into the 
United States, were, in his opinion, unreasonable or unequal, 
to suspend as to that country the privilege of free importation 
and subject the articles in question to certain discriminating 
duties. After citing with approval the opinion in the case of the 
brig Aurora and commenting on it as quoted above, the epinion 
of the court continued: 


To what extent do Eps in legislation sustain the validity of 
the section under consideration, so far as it makes the suspension of 
certain provisions and the going into operation of other provisions of 
an act of Congress depend upon the action of the President, based upon 

occurrence of subsequent events, or the ascertainment by him of 
certain facts to be made known by his proclamation? If we find that 
Congress has frequently, from the organization of the Government to 
the present time, conferred upon the esident por with reference 
to trade and commerce, like those conferred by the third section of the 
act of October 1, 1890, that fact is entitled to great weight in determin- 
ing the question before us. 

The court then cited many acts of Congress, from the days 
of Washington to those of President Arthur, which authorized 
the President, upon ascertaining the action of foreign Govern- 
ments, to continue or discontinue by proclamation the operation 
of embargo or other retaliatory or reciprocal acts of Congress 
affecting our commerce with such foreign nations. The opinion 
of the court then continues: 

It would scem to be unnecessary to make further reference to acts of 
Congress to show that the authority conferred upon the President by 


the third section of the act of October 1, 1890, is not an entirely new 


feature in the legislation of Congress, but has the sanction of many 
precedents in legislation, x 


* e . + * * * 

If the decision in the case of the brig Aurora bad never been ren- 
dered, the practical construction of the Constitution by so many acts of 
Congress, and embracing almost the entire period of our national exist- 
ence, should not be overruled unless upon a conviction that such legis- 
lation was clearly incompatible with the supreme law of the land, 

In conclusion the court said: 

We perceive no errors in the judgments below and each is affirnred. 

The provisions of section 3 of the pending resolution are 
closely parallel to those of the acts of 1809 and 1810. It pro- 
vides that commerce now prohibited between the United States 
and Germany, except under license, shall be reestablished; but 
further provides that such trade and commerce shall again be 
prohibited, except under license, unless Germany within 45 days 
take the action mentioned in the section. The acts of 1809 and 
1810 likewise prohibited commerce between the United States 
on the one hand and France and England on the other hand, 
unless those nations took certain action mentioned in the acts 
of Congress. Then as now the legislation provided that the 
President should ascertain and proclaim the facts as to the 
action taken or not taken by the foreign Government con- 
cerned. 

Such action by Congress was not in 1809 or 1810, and it is not 

now, an attempt on the part of Congress to usurp the treaty- 
making powers of the President and the Senate. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was President in 1809; he did not think Congress was 
usurping the treaty-making powers; he signed the act. Madi- 
son, sometimes called the father of the Constitution, was Presi- 
dent in 1810. He did not raise the question of the constitution- 
ality of the action of Congress or think it was an invasion of 
the treaty-making powers. He signed the act; he issued the 
necessary proclamations and enforced the prohibition of com- 
merce between the United States and the offending nation. 
* We are not making a treaty with Germany when we pass this 
resolution. We are asking for no contract; we are imposing a 
condition upon which we are willing to reestablish reciprocal 
trade with Germany. If that condition is met, our commerce 
will be established; if it is not met, commerce with Germany 
will be prohibited except under license. 

This resolution does not propose to make any agreement. with 
Germany, nor to ask Germany to make any agreement with us. 
The proclamation which the resolution authorizes the President 
to issue is not to be a proclamation anneuncing any agreement 
with Germany or any promise on the part of Germany. The 
proclamation is not to announce what Germany has promised 
to do, but what Germany has done. 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. No; I have not sufficient time. Our course 
will be guided by the facts and by no agreement whatever. 

But if it were an agreement between the two powers we have 
a precedent for such a situation also. I wish to call attention 
to the fact that there was once upon a time—and the gentlemen 
from Texas are probably more familiar with the details of the 
story than other Members of the House—there was a time when 
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the State of Texas, as it now is, was an independent Republic. 
France and England sent ministers to the capital of the Republic 
of Texas. The very interesting diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the Republic of Texas and other powers has been published 
and is accessible to all who wish to read it. The United States 
made more than one treaty with the independent nation of 
Texas. The time came when Texas wished to be annexed to the 
United States, and the people of the United States also wished 
for that annexation. A treaty of annexation was prepared, was 
sent to the Senate, and the Senate voted against its ratification. 
What happened then? A joint resolution was passed through 
both Houses providing for the annexation. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

I would like to read a part of that joint resolution. The 
second section provided: 

Sec, 2. And be it further resolved, That the foregoing consent of 
Congress 

That is, consent to the annexation of Texas 


is given upon the following conditions and with the following guaranty, 
to wit: First, said State to be formed subject to the adjustment by 
this Government of all questions of boundary that may arise with other 
Governments; and the constitution thereof, with the proper evidence of 
its adoption by the people of said Re ublic of Texas, shall be trans- 
mitted to the sident of the United States to be laid before Congress 
for its final action on or before the Ist day of January, 1846, 


And so forth. 

The treaty failed of ratification, whereupon the exact purpose 
of the treaty was accomplished by joint resolution. 

Section 3 provided : 

And be further 7 

Resolved, That if the President of the United States shall, in his Judg- 
ment and discretion, deem it most advisable, instead of proceeding to su 
mit the foregoing resolution to the Republic of Texas as an overture on 
the part of the Cnited States for admission, to negotiate with that Re- 
public: Then be it. 

Resolved, That a State, to be formed out of the prosent Republic of 
Texas, with suitable extent and boundaries and with two Representa- 
tives in Congress, until the next apportionment of representation, shall 
be admitted Into the Union by virtue of this act on an equal footing 
with the existing States as soon as the terms and conditions of such 
admission * * * shall be agreed upon by the Governments of 
Texas and the United States. 

So when the treaty of annexation could not be ratified in the 
Senate because a two-thirds vote could not be secured, a ma- 
jority of the two Houses of Congress found a way to do what 
the people wanted done. The treaty failed, but a joint resolu- 
tion accomplished the purpose of the treaty. Texas, an inde- 
pendent power, took notice of the joint resolution, and without 
waiting for a treaty became one of the States of the Union. 
Will the Texas Members to-day say that the action which ad- 
mitted their State was unconstitutional? [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Now, it seems to me that we have some precedents for this 
kind of work, and in spite of the very effective, somewhat flip- 
pant—if the gentleman will pardon me—but humorous and de- 
lightful speech of the gentleman from Missouri, we may still 
hold without fear and trembling that the thing that was done 
by Congress and was accepted by President Madison, the father 
of the Constitution, and has been sustained by decisions of the 
Supreme Court, are things that this Congress still has the right 
to do. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Moreover, this action by Congress will in no way interfere 
with the ratification of the treaty that was recently sent back 
to the President. I called attention yesterday to the treaty 
signed in Paris March 20, 1883, for the protection of industrial 
property. This treaty was sent to the Senate in 1883. It was 
rejected by the unanimous vote of the Senate June 12, 1884. 
President Arthur sent it back to the Senate in 1884, where, after 
long delay, it was ratified March 2, 1887. It is now in effect. 
The treaty was ratified four years after it had been signed, three 
years after it had been rejected. 

No one wants the peace treaty to have a like history of delay, 
but long delays have already happened and ratification with 
reservations acceptable to the people of the United States does 
not seem likely in the near future. It will be ratified in some 
_ form, some time, or another treaty with Germany will be rati- 

fied instead of it, but in the meantime what is to be the status 
of our country and our people? Are we to be at war or at 
peace. Is business to be carried on under the hampering restric- 
tions of war legislation? Are the extraordinary war powers of 
the President to continue, or shall we put an end to them? 
Let us do to-day what we ought to do and all we can do to 
restore normal conditions by reestablishing our laws and our 
institutions on their constitutional foundation. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I was pleased with the statement 
made by the distinguished ex-Speaker, Mr. CLARK of Missouri, 
who is a real Democrat and my personal friend. He described 
George Washington coming into this body with all the framers of 
the Constitution and said they would not make a dent on the 
Republican side. That is true; they would not; they would 
add to the majority. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 
side.] If George Washington came down the aisle to-day and 
I should say to him, “ What did you mean when as president 
of that Constitutional Convention and what did the convention 
mean in the very first sentence, reading ‘Article I, section 1, all 
legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in the Con- 
gress’?” And George would say, “It means just what it says; 
that the lawmaking power is in the Congress and not in the 
President of the United States.” [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Then I would say to him, What did you mean, sir, 
when you said Congress shall have the power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations?” He would say, “It means just 
what it says,” and he would also say, “I have read the Porter 
resolution; you have exercised your congressional power when 
you have attempted in section 3 to regulate commerce with the 
country with which you are at war, and you are absolutely 
right.” Then he would come over and sit down by the side of 
Steve Porter and stay with us and vote with us. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

My good friend said that too many cooks spoil the broth. As 
there were 80 cooks on the George Washington to feed the Presi- 
dent I have no doubt that is what spoiled the broth at the peace 
table. [Laughter on the Republican side.] They kept out of 
that wonderful instrument every flavor of Americanism and 
brought us instead of the dove of peace the British lion in a 
eg basket. [Applause and laughter on the Republican 
side. 

Section 1, article 1, says that the lawmaking powers shall be 
in the Congress of the United States. If the President disagrees 
with the Congress we can overturn his will by a two-thirds vote, 
and we have done it in this very Congress. The power is here. 
If he refuses to obey the law, we can remove him. He can not 
remove a janitor out of this House, but under the Constitution 
that George Washington and his friends made the Congress can 
move him out of the White House. [Applause and laughter on 
the Republican side.] And they onght to have done it when he 
sent our troops to Russia without a declaration of war by the 
Congress of the United States, and they would have done it but 
for his condition of health, body and mind. 

Section 3 of the resolution under consideration simply pro- 
vides for a reestablishment of trade relations with Germany. 
It is not an attempt to make a treaty of peace. If it was I 
would not vote for it. The peace-making power, the making 
of a treaty, is not in the President of the United States alone. 
It is in two-thirds of the Senate of the United States. He has 
not the treaty-making power. He can negotiate a treaty by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. He did negotiate 
a treaty without the advice of the Senate, and he never took its 
advice, and by his own action in controlling the minority of that 
body he never gotethe consent of that body to the ratification 
of the treaty. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

We may say the President is to blame; you may say the Sen- 
ate is to blame. We need not quarrel about that. A treaty of 
peace has not been made; the treaty of peace has not been com- 
pleted. There are other ways to settle war. President or Sen- 
ate—put the blame where you please, I shall show you before I 
get through, and the people of this Country know it, that the 
fault is in the White House, because the President stood in a 
stubborn place of saying, “You must have the treaty that I 
make, of my dictation,’ notwithstanding a large majority of his 
constitutional advisers have recommended and passed amend- 
ments to his treaty. He has left us in a condition of stagnation. 
Our manufactures are decreasing, and have in the last 90 days 
by 50 per cent. Our imports are increasing and our exports are 
decreasing, There is no phase of American life that is not held 
in abeyance, waiting and disturbed by the present situation. 
The Constitution makers said there might come a time when 
the Congress of the United States might find new occasions, and 
new occasions make new duties; and they provided in this sec- 
tion that we could take care of and should take care of the 
„general welfare“ of your country and of mine. Is the general 
welfare at stake? Is there any danger with all these war meas- 
ures lying in the hands of the Executive at the present time? 
We are at peace when he wants us at peace, and we are at war 
when he says we are at war. One statute we passed may be 
enforced to-day as a war measure, and if it should so please the 
administration, they can refuse to enforce it as a peace measure, 
At the White House they have the power of making laws. It is 
the first time in the history of this country where the President 
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has had such great power. He has peace on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, and war on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
‘days—whenever it pleases him. [Laughter on the Republican 
Side.] 

When John Barleycorn knocked at the door he said, Tou 

t out, we are at war”; and when these men who are threat- 
ened with prison, who labor and who are in labor unions, 
„Give us the right to make negotiations collectively,” he said, 
“We are at war, and you will not do anything of the kind, 
and if you go on and strike you go to jail, because we are at 
wür.“ But the next moment, when 100,000,000 people knock at 
Bis door and say, “ Fer God's sake proteet us under the war 
measure from these people who are rebbing us on sugar, these 
profiteers,” he whispers to an attendant and says: “Palmer is 
‘a candidate for President; Palmer is for the League of Nations; 
tell them when they want to regulate sugar that we are at 
peace.” [Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

He does not enforce—and it was stated right here on 
this floor yesterday that he does not enforee—all of these 
laws. Then you have left it in him not only to be the man who 
‘shall make the law, but the man who shall enforce the law. 
Mr. Speaker, it is time fer us to speak on this matter; it is 
time to take some action. We have the right to deelare a state 
of peace, and it would be a silly thing for the Constitution 
makers to say that having the power to make war we have not 
the power to stop it, and if Porrer and the rest of us should 
vote for such a proposition, then I think George Washington 
‘and the rest of his friends would moye ever onto the Demo- 
eratic side and say that for once they were right. We do 
have the power to stop war—congressional power. The power 
lis here. We answer only to the people, while the President is 
supposed to answer to the Congress, to enforce the laws passed 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish at this moment to reply to a gentleman 
Who placed such an erroneous construction upon gentlemen on 
this side of the Chamber when he called attention to the fact 
as to what possibly had caused the President's sickness. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Canrritr] tried to quote me, 
and through a very strained- construction claimed that we were 
not quite human over here, that we did not have the red blood 
‘and the Christian idea of being kind to a man who was sick. 
‘Why, Mr. Speaker, men on the battle field will help the enemy 
when he is wounded. ‘There is not a man on either side of this 
‘Chamber who does not sympathize with one of us when we are 
sick or in trouble, or with the President of the United States. 
What I said then I must explain to the gentleman, who did not 
seem quite to get the point that I made. It may have been my 
fault that the joke I attempted, which was not as to his health, 
went by freight to the gentleman from Kentucky. [Laughter.]} 
Let me call his attention to the way in which I spoke of his 
sickness. We are all sorry for the President of the United 
States. What we were laughing at was not at our good Presi- 
dent’s sickness, but at the fact that a Democratie Senator had 
uncovered him at a sudden time and place when he was well and 
on his campaign. He was saying in every State where he spoke 
that under this League of Nations Canada could not have a 
vote on the council. Mr. Speaker, I am not a constitutional 
lawyer, nor a very good lawyer. I am an attorney. I find 
that a great many constitutional attorneys are disturbed about 
this resolution, but I have not found any disturbance in 
the minds of any constitutional lawyers so far. [Laughter.] 
I was simply saying this, that the President of the United States 
has got caught in his own trap. He said out there repeatedly 
that Canada could not have any representation on the council, 
and it so happened that on the very day before he was taken sick 
a Democratic Senator from Missouri—a dreadful thing, the 
“show me” State—called attention to the fact that he was not 
telling what was right and true. The peace commissioner rep- 
resenting Canada at the peace table, Mr. Borden, was trying to 
get a ratification of the treaty in the Canadian Parliament. The 
Canadian Parliament in opposition—and we all have oppositions— 
arose and said, “ We do not want to ratify this, because Canada 
ean not have a place on the council.“ “Oh, yes,” said Mr. 
Borden, Canada can have a place on the council, even though 
Great Britain has one.” But they replied, “Mr. Wilson is 
President of the United States, and only yesterday he said that 
‘Canada could not have.“ Then Mr. Borden dug down in his 
right-hand or left-hand pocket and brought to the attention of 
the world a signed agreement of Woodrow Wilson, Clemenceau, 
-and Lloyd-George to the effect that the contention of the minister 
of Canada was sound and they could have a man on the council 
that could hear and determine even questions between the United 
States and Great Britain. Then the question came, Who was 
right? President Wilson, I submit, had made a secret agree- 
‘ment, a construction of which, admitted by Republicans and 


Democrats alike, was that Canada should have an equal show 
in the council as well as in the assembly, and then it became 
rather a joke from a political standpoint. I do not use hard 
language. I heard some one say liar,” this, that, and the other. 
I would not say that about the President. He said out there 
that Canada could not have, after he had signed an agreement. 
that she could have. He is a diplomat. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] Some honest people ean not find out just where 
diplomacy lays off and lying begins. [Laughter on the Republi- 
eap side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to announce 
to the gentleman that he has consumed 15 minutes of his time. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, time is very scarce. Each one 
has the right to print for home consumption. [Laughter.] I 
was only going to show by a table whieh I have prepared. that 
this so-called treaty and League of Nations was amended by a 
majority of the Senate that was elected by the people for that 
place. One hundred and sixty-odd Democratic votes were cast 
for that on the 14 amendments, and I have prepared a table 
which shows there was an average of over 11 Democrats who 
voted for every amendment, and the treaty as amended would 
have passed the Senate but for the fact the President of the 
United States absolutely withheld his consent. So do not blame 
us. Let us not blame anybody. If you want to go to the people 
on that issue, my friend from Kentucky, just remember you did 
go on it in Kentucky and that good old Democratic State gave 
49,000 Republican majority by reason of your argument in favor 
of this proposition. [Applause on the Republican side.] But I 
do not want to try it out as a party question. I had hoped and 
I believed, and I intended to stand against this rule, for L be- 
lieve in amendments, I believe in fair consultation upon both 
sides, and my colleague upon the committee who has spoken in 
our favor, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON}, 
will bear me out. I believe I have taken it as a nonpartisan 
question, but your chairman of your party came here, and then, 
as my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] said, before 
we had drawn the resolution Mr. Cummings announced you 
would oppose it and the President would yeto it. There was 
nothing else for us to do, and instead of having the benefit of 
your advice you forced us into a position where we had to do 
the best we could, and we have presented this, for it means 
peace; it means a step toward peace; it means a lightening of 
the burdens; it means the taking away of legislative, power 
from the Executive; it means comfort to the weary, war-worn 
people of this world to know that the popular branch of this 
Congress bas declared in favor of peace. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

I wanted to go further myself and make a resolution which 
would declare peace with all the world. I wanted to include 
Austria. I think that is our duty, but the answer of my col- 
league was that the Senate and the President are still consider- 
ing the treaty and are not considering a treaty with Germany. 
On the contrary, the leading Democrat over here in charge of it 
says that President Wilson is enjoying himself while the Senate 
is worrying and stewing over what they are going to do about 
the treaty. I remember that Nero played the fiddle, I think, 
while Rome burned. I can see him enjoying himself while the 
people of the United States, 100,000,000, are asking and praying 
for peace, perce—your tax laws, your laws that keep the prisons 
full of men for political reasons, your laws which we allow the 
Depariment of Justice to enforce against profiteers in one place 
and in favor of profiteers in another. We want peace, and I 
will yield any position I ever had or hope to have or my personal 
association with the party if you will show a better way to have 
peace for the people of this country. You offer a resolution or 
an amendment that comes within the power of the Congress and 
you will get at least one vote if you can show me any way to 
bring to this country the blessings of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, last September, six months ago, when it was 
perfectly apparent the treaty of peace could not be ratified with 
the American reservations, seeing the injury coming to our coun- 
try by remaining in a state of war, I offered the following con- 
current resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the United States of America is at peace with all the world. 

When the Senators sent the round robin“ to the President 
that his league covenant, which placed our country under a 
superstate, could not be ratified and the President assured the 
country that he would not permit the Senate to ratify an 
amended treaty, it was apparent to everyone that he intended 
to keep us in a “state of war” for partisan purposes until this 
fall election. Friends discredited my judgment, but in view of 
his later statements that he wishes to submit the covenant to 
the people, is conclusive proof that he has had it in his mind 
ever since he left for Paris; that as he won his last election by 
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“ keeping us out of war,” he might win another one for himself 
or somè of the reigning family by keeping us out of peace. As 
Republicans we would welcome the issue, but as Americans we 
can hardly find language strong enough to condemn the un- 
patriotic idea of continuing the state of war for party gain. 
Since the day of his partisan letter to the sixth district of Indi- 
ana, six weeks after the beginning of the war, and after his 
violation of law in refusing to accept volunteers, to keep Theo- 
dore Roosevelt out of the United States Army, he has not hesi- 
tated to sacrifice American blood and treasure to advance bis 
personal and party interest. Gentlemen who condemned me for 
telling the truth about him, now admit to me it was best to tell 
it as we went along. To-day our allies are at peace and getting 
ahead of us in all foreign trade, our domestic affairs are un- 
settled, our people are overtaxed. 

The harsh war measures burden the people by depriving 
them of their constitutional rights, and in the midst of this 
unrest it is the duty of a Republican Congress to give the peo- 
ple what they want, and that is peace, and the repeal of the 
war laws. Wilson says let the people suffer that we may 
win for the party. Bryan says let us have peace to win for 
the party; while the Democratic mule wisely ponders whether 
it is best to run Wilson for a third term or run Bryan for a 
fourth time for a first term. 

To show the necessity for a declaration of peace, I propose to 
set out in full the articles which were limited by the Lodge 
reservations, and the reservations as adopted by the Senate 
which Wilson defeated by voting against the treaty those 
senatorial minds which “go along” with his. 

It is interesting to note that the majority of Senators elected 
by the people insisted on the American reservations, and a 
minority controlled by Wilson defeated the treaty. If con- 
sidered by a question of majority—democracy—please hear the 
following table which shows that States having more than two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of the United States voted to amend 
the treaty, and if four of the small Democratic States controlled 
by Mr. Wilson—even seven votes controlled by him—would 
have ratified the treaty by 56 to 28. We are forced to the 
conclusion that he preferred a partisan issue to peace on 
earth. 


Table showing votes on reservations. 


1 | Right of United States to decide 
when to withdraw............) 10 20 23 25 
2| No war for United States with- 
out act o ert MIT WI 30 
3| No mandate without consent 
Malt TOE 4 
4 | Right of United States to settle 
omestic questions 31 
5 the Monroe doct 36 
6 | Withho assent of United 
States to Japan's claim to 
r . | SOc 27 
7 | Appointments by President on 
Kangna Council, Assembly, 
etc., to be ratified by United 
States Benate..-............... 7] wm] agi... 41 
8 | United States commerce with 
Germany not to be submitted 
2 Gl 2h 385... 19 
9 888 ey presen by Con- = 
gress forexpenditures........) 8] 25] 38 
10 | In war, United States reserves 
t to armaments... 9/ 26 100 23 
Right of United States to per- 
mit commercial relations with 
covenant-breaking State.“ 5 28 30 16 
12 | Rights of Americans in certain 
Lr eal E E T eee ins 3 Mert 2 Re vl eee 18 
13 | Reserves right of Congress to 
. 5 8 zn „ e 17 
14 ma representa 
of United. States with other 
nations on League 16] 27 41 37 
r ͤ»‚ ieered elves C Y [Berar ff) E T PACs 395 
An average majority of over 28 on each reservation. Then by 
the President's order the treaty was defeated, although a major- 


ity of 14 voted to ratify it. 

The reservation in the resolving clause is as follows. It is 
a simple statement that we will not be bound by its terms 
unless the contracting parties accept our terms with theirs, 
What intelligent man can object to this? 

` RESOLVING CLAUSE. 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein) 

That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty of 


ce with Germany concluded at Versailles on the 28th day of June, 
1510. subject to the following reservations and understandings, which 
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are hereby made a part and condition of this resolution of ratifica- 
10 hich ratification is not to take effect or bind the United States 
until the said reservations and understandings adopted by the Senate 
have been accepted by an exchange of notes as a part and a condition 
of this resolution of ratification by at least three of the four principal 
sia and associated powers, to wit, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan. 


I print reservations in the order given by Senators LODGE 
and HrrcHcock in Senate Document 193: 


RESERVATION NO. 4, 

The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction, and declares that 
all domestic and litieal questions relating wholly or in part to its 
internal affairs, including immigration, la r, coastwise traffic, the 
tarif, commerce, the suppression of traffic in women and children 
and in opium and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic 
questions, are solely within the jurisdiction of the United States and 
are not under this treaty to be submitted in any way either to arbitra- 
tion or to the consideration ef the council or of the assembly of the 
League of Nations, or any agency thereof, or to the decision or recom- 
mendation of any other power, 


What American wants to submit our domestic questions to 
other nations? The last statement of Col. Roosevelt was, when 
commenting on the League of Nations, as follows: 

Moreover, no international court must be entrusted with the deci- 


sion of what is and what is not justiciable. In the articles of agree- 


ment the nonjusticiable matters should be as sharply defined as pos. 


sible, and until some better plan can be devised the Nation itself 
must reserve to itself the right as each case arises to say what these 
matters are. 

I beg you to read again the reservation, and say which of 
these domestic or home questions you would submit to a foreign, 
and possibly an unfriendly, country. Would you submit our 
tariff laws to our business rivals? Would you let any other 
country vote on our immigration laws? 

The next reservation is No. 6, and to understand it we 
should read articles 156, 157, and 158, as it relates to the 
robbery of the Chinese Republic by the autocrat Japan: 


Section VIII. 
Shantung. 
ARTICLE 156, 


Germany renounces, in favor of Japan, all her rights, title and 
privileges—particularly those concerning the territory of Kiaochow, 
railways, mines and submarine cables—which she acguired in virtue 
of the treaty concluded by her with China on March 6, 1898, and of 
all other arrangements relative to the Province of Shantung, 

All German rights in the Tsingtau-Tsinanfu Railway, including 
its branch lines, together with its subsidiary property of all kinds 
stations, shops, fixed and rolling stock, mines, plant and materia 


p 
for the loitation of the ie are and remain acquired by Japan, 
together with all ropata and privileges attaching thereto. 
The German State submarine cables from Tsingtau to Shanghai 
with all the rights, privileges and 


and from e Ya to Chefoo, 
properties attaching thereto, are similarly acquired by Japan, free 
and clear of all charges and encumbrances, 

ARTICLE 157. 

The movable and immovable foperty owned by the German State in 
the territory of Kiaochow, as well as all the rights which Germany might 
clalm in 5 — . of the works or improvements made or of the ex- 
penses incurred by her, directly or indirectly, in connection with this 
territory, are and remain acquired by Japan, free and.clear of all charges 
and encumbrances. 


ARTICLE 158, 

Germany shall hand over to Japan within three months from the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty the archives, registers, plans, title- 
deeds, and documents of every kind, wherever they may be, relating to 
the administration, whether civil, military, financial, judicial, or other, 
of the territory of Kiaochow. 

Within the same period Germany shall give particulars to`Japan of 
all treaties, arrangements, or agreements relating to the rights, title, 
or privileges referred to in the two preceding articles, 

The shame of the century is in the above articles. It is an 
attempt to consummate the things we went to war against. It 
is in keeping with the most wicked secret treaty between a 
king and a mikado and should have been denounced by the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, 

However, for diplomatic reasons this mild reservation was 
made, This article, together with article 10, would have com- 
pelled us to furnish American lives to “ preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity“ of Japan in stolen 
property. Here is— 

RESERVATION NO. 6. 


The United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 157, and 158, 
and reserves full liberty of action with respect to any controversy which 
may arise under said articles between the Republic of China and the 
Empire of Japan. 

RESERVATION NO, 7. 
* * . . 


. 

No person shall represent the United States under either said League 
of Nations or the treaty of pae with Germany, or be authorized to 
perform any act for or on behalf of the United States thereunder, and 
no citizen of the United States shall be selected or appointed as a mem- 
ber of said commissions, committees, tribunals, courts » councils, or con- 


ferences except with the approval of the Senate of the United States. 
This deprives the President of 

sessed by an American President. 
All ministers and consuls 

elected by the people. 


autocratic power never pos- 


have to be confirmed by a senate, 
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Woodrow Wilson would not have objected to this reservation 
before the last election. He had a subservient House and Sen- 
ste until rebuked by the last election, and naturally does not 
want the people’s representatives to be consulted about the man 
or men who represent this country anywhere. The evidence of 
Mr. Bullitt shows that it was Wilson’s vote at the peace con- 
ference that prevented the adoption of a plan whereby the par- 
liaments of the powers were to be consulted in selecting mem- 
bers of the council and assembly. 

Did this reservation break the “heart of the world” or crack 
the ambition of Woodrow Wilson? All I ask is for any real 
American to read— à > 

RESERVATION NO. 10. 

If the United States shall at any time adopt any plan for the limita- 
tion of armaments proposed by the council of the League of Nations 
under the provisions of article 8, it reserves the right to increase such 
armaments without the consent of the council whenever the United 
States is threatened with invasion or engaged in war. 

Reservation No. 1, relative to our withdrawal from the league, 
article 1, provides that— 

Any member of the league may, after two years’ notice of its inten- 
tion so to do, withdraw from the league, provided that all its interna- 
tional obligations and all its obligations under this covenant shall bave 
been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

Therefore if the people of the United States attempted to with- 
draw from the League of Nations, they must give two years’ 
notice, and then not be allowed to withdraw until they had 
performed all things required by the league. If the Kings 
wanted to keep the Republics in, how easy to say, “ You have 
not fulfilled your obligations under the covenant.” And how 
natural it was for an American Senator to vote for this. 


RESERVATION NO, 1. 


The United States so understands and construes article 1 that in case 
of notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations, as provided in 
said article, the United States shall be the sole judge as to whether all 
its international obligations and all its obligations under the said cove- 
nant have been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal by the United States 
may be given by a concurrent resolution of the Congress of the United 
States, 

A concurrent resolution is passed by Congress and does not 
require the signature of the President. If a Congress was elected 
with a majority in favor of withdrawing from this league they 
could do so even against the will of the President, but without 
this reservation providing for a concurrent resolution the Presi- 
dent might veto it, and keep us in, in spite of the wish of a ma- 
„jority of Congress. 

Does this reservation break the heart of the world, or cause a 
pain in the heart of the President? 

Article 16 of the league is as follows: 


ARTICLE 16. 


Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other members of the 
league, which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the sever- 
ance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, 
and the prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse 
between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals 
of any other State, whether a member of the league or not. 

It shall be the duty of the council in such case to recommend to the 
several Governments concerned what effective military, naval, or air 
force the members of the league shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the covenants of the league. 

The members of the league agree, further, that they will mutually 
support one another in the financial and economic measures which are 
taken under this article, in order to minimize the loss and inconyenience 
resulting from the above measures, and that they will mutually support 
one another in resisting any special measures aimed at one of their 
number by the covenant-breaking State, and that they will take the neces- 
sary steps to afford passage through their territory to the forces of any 
of the members of the league which are cooperating to protect the cove- 
nants of the league. 

Any member of the league which has violated any covenant of the 
league may be declared to be no longer a member of the league by a vote 
of the council, concurred in by the representatives of all the other mem- 
bers of the league represented thereon, 

This drastic rule of preventing all financial or personal in- 
tercourse between the nationals has never been resorted to 
under the conditions stated, and the following reservation was 
necessary : rid 
RESERVATION NO. 11. 

The United States reserves the right to permit, in its discretion, the 
nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as defined in article 16 of the 
coyenant of the League of Nations, residing within the United States or 
in countries other than that violating said article 16, to continue their 
commercial, financial, and personal relations with the nationals of the 
United States, 

The most glaring abandonment of equality of representation 
is in articles 1, 2, 3, and 4, which would give Great Britain 
more votes than the United States has. It is almost unthink- 


able that any American would vote for such a proposition, There 
might have been some doubt as to the coustruction to be given 
to the covenant on this question, but since Senator REED, a 


Democratie Senator from Missouri, inserted in the Recorp the 
secret note signed by Clemenceau, Lloyd-George, and President 
Wilson, assenting to Canada’s claim that she might have a 
seat in the council, no one raises the question. It will be noted 
that the Prime Minister of Canada was forced to exhibit this 
secret note before he could get ratification of the peace treaty 
by the Canadian Parliament. The leading statesmen of Eng- 
land saw the unfairness of their having more votes than the 
United States; how then could any American object to— 
RESERVATION NO. 14. 

The United States assumes no obligation to be bound by any elec- 
tion, decision, report, or finding of the council or assembly in which 
any member of the league and its self-governing dominions, colonies. 
or parts of ere ora in the aggregate have cast more than one vote, an 
assumes no obligation to be bound by any decision, report, or finding 
of the council or assembly arising out of any dispute between the 
United States and any member of the league if such member, or an 
self-governing dominion, colony, empire, or part of empire united wit 
it politically has voted. 

Article 10 of the covenant, the most dangerous to American 
peace, is so important that a brief review of its diplomatic histery 
wiil be interesting. President Wilson announced the doctrine of 
“ self-determination,” and went to the King's table and the 
peace table with that thought in his mind. If you have any 
doubt of it, read the following article 3 in his—Wilson's—crigi- 
nal draft. After royal trimming and English decorations, it 
emerged as article 10 in the covenant. . (See Evidence of Bullitt, 
vol. 2, p. 1172.) 

ARTICLE 3. 

The contracting powers unite in . to each other political 
independence and territorial integrity; but it is understood tween 
them that such territorial readjustments, if any, as may in the future 
become necessary by reason of changes in present. racial conditions 
and aspirations or present social and political relationships, pursuant to 
the principle of self-determination, and also such territorial readjust- 
ments as may in the judgment of three-fourths of the delegates be 
demanded by the welfare and manifest interest of the peoples concerned 
may be effected if agreeable to those peoples; and that territorial 
changes may in equity involve material compensation. The contracting 
powers accept without reservation the principle that pee peers of the 
world is superior in importance to every question of political jurisdiction 
or boundary. 

It emerges as article 10, and would not be recognized after Mr. 
Wilson’s association with royalty but for the fact that it deals 
with our guaranteeing the territorial integrity of all parties 
signing the treaty. In article 10 which Kings and Mikados 
made out of Wilson’s article 8 there is no word of “ self-determi- 
nation,“ no word of territorial adjustments as may be de- 
manded by the welfare and manifest interests of the peoples 
concerned.” 


No hint of the splendid thought that the“ peace of the world“ 
was superior to “ political jurisdiction or boundary“ under Mr. 
Wilson's original draft—India, Egypt, Ireland, South Africa, 
Korea, and China—might hope for relief, but all high ideals of 
human liberty and self-government are swept away by— 


ARTICLE 10, 

The members of the league undertake to respect and 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the league. In case of any such aggres- 
sion or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression the council 
shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


How can we guarantee England, Italy, Japan, or any nation 
its “territorial integrity“ unless we are prepared to do so by 
force of arms? 

What American associated with Mr. Wilson agreed with him 
on article 10? Certainly not House, Lansing, or Bullitt. Cer- 
tainly not the international lawyers employed by President 
Wilson. Listen to what his own attorneys say as to article 10— 
at one time article 3. It was submitted to his international 
lawyers, men of distinction and of his own choosing. 

This is their answer, volume 2, page 1183, evidence of Bullitt 
hearings before United States Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session: 


But aside from any questions of several joint or collective guaranties 
and their proper language, the question 8 presented by this article 
in its first sentence is whether the United States should favor a guar- 
anty of independence and integrity of every State by every other State. 

Such an agreement would destroy the Monroe doctrine. Under such 
an agreement, Germany, as well as the United States and even despite 
the United States, would have been bound to suppert Venezuela against 
Great Britain in 1895. Under such an agreement, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan might be bound to intervene in Chile or in Peru, 
according to their views of the Tacna-Arica dispute, either in addition 
to intervention by the United States. 

Indeed, any guaranty of independence and integrity means war by 
the guarantor if a breach of the independence or integrity of the guar- 
anteed State is attempted and persisted in. 

What the United States has done, is doing, and will do for Europe is 
enough, without making an unasked sacrifice of her interests and those 
of.Latin America, o ving up a policy which has prevented the coum- 
ties south of the Rio Grande from being pawns in the diplomacy of 

urope. 


reserve as 
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Mr. Wilson’s own legal advisers make the suggestion—same 
page—that instead of thus guaranteeing each nation its terri- 
tory as against the world we should say: 

SUGGESTION, 

Each tracti: er severally covenants and guarantees that it 
will not “violate the *rerritorial integrity or impair the political inde- 
€ Ower, 

e he 5 — 3 as a binding principle that the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any extrinsic powers. 

It would be safe for us to agree that “ we will not violate” 
the territory of another, but to guarantee that others would not 
simply means perpetual war for the United States. The council, 
in case of “ threats or danger of aggression,” shall advise upon 
the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. Article 
16, above quoted, also provides in such cases what we shall con- 
tribute to the armed forces to protect the covenants of the 
league, 

Under our supreme law, Congress alone can declare war; and 
it was not only fair to our people but fair to our allies to call 
attention to that fact by— 

RESERVATION NO, 2. 

The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any other country or to interfere 
in controversies between nations—whether members of the league or 
not—under the provisions of article 10, or to employ the military or 
naval forces of the United States under any article of the treaty for 
any purpose, unless in any particular case the Congress, which, under 
the Constitution, has the sole power to declare war or authorize the 
employment of the military or naval forces of the United States, shall 
by act or joint resolution so provide. 

What does Mr. Wilson say to the reservation? He says, of 
course, Congress alone can declare war; of course, they all knew 
that around the peace table. That is a true statement of our 
supreme law, but he says in his letter it is supererogation. He 
uses this large word twice. It means, according to the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, “the performance of any meritorious act in 
excess of the demands of duty, hence superfluous.” The pro- 
fessor is willing to destroy the League of Nations and “ break 
the heart of the world ” rather than rupture his rule of rhetoric. 

_ To be perfectly fair, I read from his last letter, of March 8: 


WHAT WAS UNDERSTOOD. 


It was understood, as a matter of course, at the conference in Paris 
that whatever obligations any government assumed or whatever duties 
it undertook under the treaty would, of course, have to be fulfilled by 
its usual and established constitutional methods of action, 

Once or twice in meetings of the conference, when the treaty was 
under consideration, “reservations were made to that effect by the 
representatives of individual powers, and these“ reservations“ were in- 
variably received in the way in which men who haye met for business 
and not for talk always receive acts of scrupulous supererogation— 
listened to with indifferent silence, as such men listen to what is a 
matter of course and was not necessary to say. 

IS GLAD TO EXPLAIN, 


There can be no objection to explaining 5 what our constitutional 
method is, and that our Congress alone can declare war or determine the 
causes or occasions for war, and that it alone can authorize the use of 
the armed forces of the United 5 on land or on the seas. But to 
make such a declaration would certainly be a work of supererogation. 

This is his answer to the Senate reservation which simply 
notifies our allies and all the world that Wilson and the Senate 
can not make a treaty which will force us into war without an 
act of Congress. He has lost his cunning. He does not deceive 
the people who feel he wants us in war in November, any more 
than he was able to deceive the people as to why he removed 
Lansing. What England expected of us is perfectly apparent. 
She expected to use our lives and our money to maintain her 
Empire. The leading King’s organ in Canada, the Star, in an 
editorial lately printed, bewails the fact that Britain can not 
call us to send our troops to Baku. Look it up on the map. I 
have not had time. Ninety-nine per cent of Americans do not 
know and do not care whether Imperial Britain gets the oil 
there or whether it goes to the people who own it. Is it not too 
bad Wilson can not send a few American boys to fill graves in 
Baku to help Great Britain provide for the “responsibility of 
empire”? Read the editorial and comments, taken from the 
News Letter, November 12, 1920: 


5 organ in Canada. Those who . ce are of the innermost 


-shevists, not finding the ae of oil and petrol which they expected 
ng out their tentacles toward the western 


which Britain can not afford to relinquish. With a force of Afghans and 
Bolshevists joined at Merv, we have no assurance that the Amir’s army 
will not throw sor the passes of Afghanistan, which are the northern 
doors of India. ith a powerful fleet in the Black Sea dominating Con- 
stantinople and dividing the Turks of Europe from those of Asia, with 

itary forces in India and new reenforcements operating from 
the Baku area, with the assistance of her new-found friends, the Arabs 
and her wards of Persia, Britain is squaring her shoulders again for 
the worst. Had the Leagne of Nations been in operation six months 
ago Britain could have called to her aid her partners in the covenant. 
To-day she must play a lone hand.” 1 editorial, which may 
be regarded as presenting the typical British imperial viewpoint. It 
announces that the “life of the British Empire” is in peril; that 
English oil interests must be maintained in trans-Caucasia; that Eng- 
lish domination in India must be upheld at all hazards ; and that England 
already is making military use of her “ new-found friends” in the 
British-controlled myth kingdom of the Hedjaz and of her “ wards” 
of Persia. But above all is the assertion that “had the League of Na- 
tions been in operation six months ago Britain could have called to 
her aid her partners in the covenant ’—forced them to go into battle 
to uphold her commercial and Imperial interests. Let America beware. 
The menace to which the editorial alludes may not exist at this moment. 
But sooner or later British imperial interests will again be threatened. 
Perhaps the threat will come from an Ireland bent upon bursting her 
fetters. Perhaps from Egypt. Perhaps from English oil interests, not 
in Russian Georgia this time, but in American Mexico. When that day 
comes England will again call for assistance to uphold her world sway. 
If America, when the new call echoes forth, is a member of the British- 
controlled league, woe be to her. Had the League of Nations been in 
operation six months ago Britain could have called to her aid her part- 
ners in the covenant.” So it will be in the future. To-day, then, there 
must be no compromise. If American interests are to be preserved the 
United States must not become a party to the league. 

Those who have sons to sacrifice to see that England holds 
Baku stand up and shout for the League of Nations. Those of 
you who believe in fighting only for our country thank God the 
danger of the League of Nations is almost passed. 

All writers on international law agree that war may be ter- 
minated in three distinct ways; one by simply stopping fighting, 
without an agreement, the second is by one conquering the 
other, and the third by a treaty of peace. 

Under international law it is the duty of the several depart- 
ments of the Government to do everything necessary to carry 
out a treaty of peace. By our Constitution a treaty is the 
supreme law of the land, and Congress would be legally and 
morally bound to make appropriations to carry out all the terms 
of a peace treaty. 

Since the organization of this Government there has been 
conflict of opinion among the best writers as to whether Con- 
gress is bound by a treaty to make all appropriations and pass 
all laws necessary to carry out a treaty. 

Washington said that it was perfectly clear to his under- 
standing that the assent of the House of Representatives was 
not necessary for the validity of a treaty. That is, of course, 
true; but there has been a contention constantly by American 
writers that Congress was acting within its legal and moral 
scope if they refuse to pass the laws required by a treaty 
if, in the opinion of Congress, the treaty-making power exceeds 
its constitutional rights or if, in the opinion of Congress, such 
so-called necessary laws were against the interest of the people 
of the United States. 

Congress has always in the past made the necessary laws 
and made the necessary-appropriations to carry out all of its 
treaties, but there has always been a serions contention—one 
side saying that you have a treaty agreement and you are 
bound to pass these laws, and under the strict rule of interna- 
tional law they have complied. 

This Government passed the necessary laws in 1796 to carry 
out the treaty with Great Britain in 1794; in 1816 they passed 
the necessary laws to carry out a commercial treaty or conven- 
tion with Great Britain. They did the same in 1842 and 
1843 with respect to a treaty of Washington, and after the 
Mexican War provided the necessary laws to carry out the 
treaty of peace with Mexico, In every case the claim was made 
that under international law we were bound to do this, and 
where an American objected by saying Congress alone has the 
power to appropriate money, the answer given by Great Britain 
and Mexico would be “True, your Constitution requires that 
Congress shall make appropriations, but the same Constitu- 
tion authorizes the President and the Senate to make treaties 
and conventions”; and that has been a complete answer for 
the foreign State; men will say that they made treaties in good 
faith without the knowledge as to the constitutional limitations 
of the President and Senate. Now, for the first time in the 
history of the United States our allies ask us to ratify a treaty 
of peace which will authorize a foreign court to order us into 
war; and if we approve, the same old argument will be used, 
and Great Britain or Japan, if she goes into war, and the 
supreme council advises us how many men, how much money, 
and how many ships they want, they will say at once, Con- 
gress, you are morally bound and under international law you 
are legally bound to furnish your troops, furnish your men 
and ships to defend Great Britain or Japan,” and we will have 
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no legal or moral answer to their claim unless we give specific 
notice to our allies that under our Constitution Congress alone 
can declare war, and if any power on earth calls us to war the 
American people reserve the right, through their representatives, 
to decide whether they shall go to war; and if so, on which 
side. 

The same suggestion applies to the reservation which notifies 
the high contracting parties that the Congress of the United 
States reserves to itself the right to pass upon appropriations, 
but it is not of such moral or vital interest for the people to 
control appropriations as it is for them to retain control of the 
lives and honor of their citizens. Gentlemen may say that these 
reservations which reserve the constitutional powers to Con- 

. gress are in derogation of international law—that it amends 
international law. 

In my opinion there is no doubt about that—international law 
has not kept pace with civil law, and this is not the first case 
where the United States of America has given a new construc- 
tion to international law in the interest of justice and civiliza- 
tion; for instance, the recognition of a new State before the 
birth of this Government was recognized as a cause for war by 
the parent State, and such recognition meant intervention, 
Since the days of Thomas Jefferson the United States has had 
a fixed policy of recognition of a new State without interven- 
tion; it has been done whenever we have had an American Con- 
gress and an American President, and no parent State from 
which the new State springs has ever found it a cause for war; 
but, on the contrary, it is accepted as one of the American's 
rights to make recognition without intervention whenever the 
little peoples of the world have sought self-determination. 

Many instances could be cited where the birth of this Republic 
started with the reformation in the international law, and no 
more striking illustration can be made than to use the reserva- 
tions to article 10, for it says to Great Britain, with whom we 
have had treaties in the past, beginning with our treaty after 
the Revolutionary War on down to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
after the close of the Mexican War, on down to the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty No. 2 on the Panama Canal. We say to them in so 
many words that you have made a treaty with our President 
and Senate and have taken money from the people of the United 
States, because under the international law we felt bound to 
carry out those treaties, and we did it. 

For half a century, by the cunning of your Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and by craft of your diplomacy, you kept us from con- 
structing the Panama Canal; by your influence you got the 
President of the United States to violate his pledge and to give 
some strange construction to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty by 
compelling us Americans to pay toll on ships sailing in waters 
every drop of which is American and every foot of the shore 
line on both sides of the canal American property. You have in 
diplomacy beaten us for more than a hundred years; you never 
have and never can beat us in war, but you have bled us finan- 
cially in the past as you are doing now, and we give you notice 
by reservation to article 10 that you can not, with the aid of 
your self-governing colonies, order us to sacrifice money or 
American life, and we call your attention to the fact that Con- 
gress must appropriate life and money. The American people 
intend that America shall use that power given to them by the 
Constitution, and that each separate case shall use that power 
as the interest of our country and demands of justice shall 
dictate. ; 

Under our Constitution all appropriations must be made by 
Congress, and we give notice to the world of that fact in— 

RESERVATION NO, 9. 

The United States shall not be obligated to contribute to any expenses 
of the League of Nations, or of the secretariat, or of any e eee 
or committee, or conference, or other agency organized under the League 
of Nations or under the treaty or for the purpose of carrying out the 
treaty 1 unless and until an appropr ation of funds available 
ios i expenses shall have been made by the Congress of the United 

This is a true statement of fact, and if President Wilson did 
not want to keep us in war for political purposes he would not 
pocket the treaty or instruct his free-thinking, free-acting, inde- 
pendent Senators to beat it on account of supererogation. 

Mr. Speaker. I could not secure favorable action on my dec- 
laration of peace, so I yield to the judgment of my colleagues, 
but I prefer the straight declaration of “peace with all the 
world,” for I wish to declare peace with Austria and with Russia. 
We declared a state of war with Austria. That people never 
wanted war with us. There are millions of her citizens who 
have sought our shores and our shelter. They are an industrious 
and an honest people. They seek citizenship here. The Senate 
holds the treaty and can not consistently accept it without these 
American reservations in the covenant, 


Mr. Speaker, I still hope for the broad declaration and re- 
served the right to present it to the House, but having great re- 
spect for the judgment end patriotism of my associates on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and having been notified by the 
Democratic chairman that his party will oppose our ending of 
the war, and that Wilson will veto it if we pass it, I must yield 
my point and yote for the resolution as reported by the com- 
mittee. I feel sure of our constitutional power to declare the 
war at an end, and under our power of legislation to fix a date 
which repeals the war laws. And even if the section which 
makes conditions with Germany should be held to be beyond our 
power, yet the other sections will stand. 

Mr. Speaker, I vote under protest for a joint resolution. That 
requires the signature of the President. He has already declared 
the war at an end. The resolution I offered and prefer is a 
concurrent resolution and does not require the approval of the 
President. It is a congressional finding the same as that already 
found by the President in the war of 1861-1865. 9 

The House, July 22, 1861, passed a House resolution stating 
the objects of war, to maintain the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion, and that as soon as the object was accomplished the war 
ought to cease. 

The Senate, July 25, 1861, adopted a Senate resolution practi- 
cally the same. Neither was joint or concurrent, but President 
Johnson used them as a basis for his proclamations, as they ex- 
pressed the “ will of Congress.” 

The President by proclamation, April 2, 1866, declared the ob- 
jects of the war had been obtained except in Texas, and on 
August 20, 1866, the President proclaimed the object of war had 
been obtained in Texas and proclaimed that the “ insurrection is 
at an end.” 

And the Supreme Court held that the war ended on the day 
of the proclamation, August 20, 1866. In other words, the House 
by House resolution and the Senate by Senate resolution ex- 
pressed the will of Congress.” Neither one was signed by the 
President, yet the Supreme Court of the United States held in 
United States against Anderson (9 Wallace) that it was the 
acts of Congress and the proclamation of President Johnson that 
fixed the date on which the war ended. Congress in March, 1867, 
fixed June 20 as the day the Rebellion closed. President Wilson 
has made his statement that the war was ended no less than 
twelve times to us. Why ask him to repeat when we know that 
with him war is over for some things and in full blast for other 
things? At the White House, as I stated before, we are at peace 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and at war Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, and the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic committee knows on which day he will consider our 
resolution of peace. Why trust him, anyway? 

Our Democratic brethern are trying to bell the cat“ by ask- 
ing him to say he will not be a candidate at Frisco. Suppose 
he did promise? What did he promise on his first run in 1912? 
He promised that he would not be a candidate for a second 
term. Which one of his friends will testify that on presidential 
running his reputation for truth and veracity is good in the 
neighborhood where he resides? 

AS TO RUSSIA, 


Gentlemen may say, “ We are not at war witli Russia.” If 
that is so, our declaration that we are at peace with all the world 
can do no harm. Some professor may say it is supererogation. 
Big words do not frighten us now as they used to. 

We have been in a state of war with Russia. Our soldiers 
are buried there and she is knocking at our door for peace. 
Four thousand of my constituents who were conscripted to fight 
Germany were sent there, according to Pershing’s report, to 
fight Bolsheviki, and, according to Wilson's report, not to fight 
anyone. I shall prove by Mr. Wilson's own statement that he 
was and was not at war. 

I shall show his statement of instructions to guard a railroad, 
and so forth, and not to fight, and then show his agreement to 
help Kolchak fight the soviet government, and Kolchak’s 
agreement to pay the $14,000,000,000 in bonds of royal Russia. 
When you have read or heard the evidence of the President and 
members of his Cabinet, you can decide whether we are or have 
been at war with Russia, and whether we ought not to declare 
peace broad enough to remove any doubt as to being at war with 
Russia. I started out in the investigation of our situation in 
Russia for the purpose of securing the release of 5,000 of my 
constituents who were enlisted—most of them drafted—to fight 
Germany and were sent to the frozen north—Russia, our ally— 
to fight, freeze, suffer, and some to die in fighting a people 
against whonr Congress had not declared war. They were kept 
there more than a year fighting after the armistice was signed. 
If you wish to know the degradation and humiliation heaped on 
American officers and men, read the book of Albertson, “ Fight- 


ing without war.” He was a volunteer worker for humanity in 
the Red Cross or the Y. M. C. A. His story is free from “ self, 
but a simple, and I know from many of my constituents who 
were there, a truthful, pathetic statement of our boys fighting 
when they never saw our flag, and were constantly asking, 
“Why are we fighting here,” and“ For God's sake, send us an 
American flag.” 

More whan a year ago, while fighting for the release of my 
constituents from a Russian hades, I felt the sinister work of 
bondholders in America who were willing to sacrifice American 
lives to collect their money. They even wrote me that I was 
interfering with the collection of their money, which they loaned 
Imperial Russia before we went into the war. Though we were 
neutral, they claimed they “scalped” Russian bonds in a spirit 
of patriotism. 

Some of you thought Lincoln Colcord was a crazy Bolsheviki 
when in his “ Carving of Russia” he told the truth as to what 
was happening, and visioned the attempt of the international 
bankers to maintain Governments throughout the world which 
will “ pay the bills of war.” (See The Nation, July, 1919.) 

I will show you by reports lately received by the committee 
that Mr. Wilson was solicited for months early in 1918 to 
commit acts of war against our allies, the Russians, to take part 
in the civil war there between the Kolchak and Lenin gov- 
ernments. He stood for months on high ground. He refused, 
but as time wore on he yielded to and worshiped the golden calf. 

May I use the deadly parallel to show by Mr. Wilson that 
we were and were not at war with Russia? 

the Senate, . President Wilson and others to 
a Si Kolchak, May 26, 1919: 

“The instruction to Gen. Graves “We are therefore disposed to 
directs him not to interfere in assist the government of Admiral 
Russian affairs, but to support Mr. ee an = oci 3 
Stevens wherever necessary. Stabi ich th pp. mnan 3 pads 
ment of all Russia.” 

If you have trouble in weighing the conflict of evidence be- 
tween Commissioner Wilson and President Wilson, look at the 
dates of papers signed by him and quoted above. When he 
signed the statement of June 22, 1919, as President, stating 
instruction of Gen. Graves of “ noninterference,” he had about 
a month before—May 26, same year—signed a statement as a 
self-appointed peace commissioner to furnish the fighting men 
„at war with the soviet government munitions, supplies, and so 
forth. 

Let us call Gen. Pershing, who has no diplomatic training in 
perversion of tongues, and who is as honest as he is brave. 
This is from his report, page 55: 

m r council that troops should 
8 ie 8 oe 7 ey ean the Bolsheyist forces. oe 3 

This witness corroborates Commissioner Wilson and contra- 
dicts President Wilson. 

I call for the next important witness, Mr. Secretary Baker. 
He was kind enough to reply to my resolutions before the Mili- 
tary Committee and before the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
He is bright, quick of mind and tongue, more resourceful and 
versatile as a witness than Mr. Lansing. His mind “ goes 
along” with President Wilson and with Commissioner Wilson. 
He must have been both present and absent at the Cabinet meet- 
ings which landed Lansing on the sidewalk; so, of course, we 
were at war in Russia with Commissioner Wilson and at peace 
in Russia with President Wilson on the same day, 


ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1919. 


This witness, Secretary of War Baker, after repeating the 
theory on which our troops were sent to Siberia and northern 
Russia, said, page 22, hearings, Military Affairs: 

For these reasons, although the Czechs are now substantially out of 
Siberia, it was decided that the allied forces in Siberia should continue 
to guard the railroad. The American Army is not participating in favor 
ae — Kolchak. It is not participa either for or against Bol- 

y 

Now, he certainly supports President Wilson that we were at 
peace in all Russia. It may hurt the pride of a real American 
that our soldiers were track laborers and guards for railroads 
in Siberia. Policemen and guards do not make war, but peace. 

The statement of Secretary Baker before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs shows we were at war. He testified that he was 
then selling millions of dollars worth of the American people’s 
goods, war munitions, and so forth, to a man named Uget, and 
he took Mr. Uget's personal note for the property, and that he, 
the Secretary, knew these goods were being sent to Kolchak, 
who was fighting on one side of the civil war. The Secretary 
very promptly said it was not an act of war, because he sold 
the goods to Uget and made no official recognition of the 
Kolchak government. Of course, if he had kept the promise 


of Commissioner Wilson and sent the guns direct to Kolchak, he 
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would haye violated the statement of President Wilson that we 
were at peace in Russia. 

Whether we have recognized any government in Russia or 
not is important in considering whether we want to declare 
peace with that country. 

When the Kerensky government fell, we were notified of 
that fact. The Russian Government (Zarist and Kerensky) 
had purchased large supplies in this country, and we had given 
to the Russian Government a credit of $450,000,000 on which 
we had advanced $186,400,000. The following is from a state- 
ment of Mr, Undersecretary Polk: 

On November 7, the Kerensky government was overthrown. On 
the 15th the first Zarar of interest on obligations held by the 
United States was due and the Treasury advanced against an obliga- 
tion signed by Mr. Bakhmeteff the sum of $1,329,750, which were 
at once repaid to the Treasury as interest on advances which had 
been made by it to Russia. This brought the total of the cash ad- 
vances made by the Treasury of the United States to $187,729,750, 

Mr. Polk stated, at page 23: 

Mr. Bakhmeteff turned it over to the City Bank to the credit of the 
Russian Government, but he could not draw against it— 

And so forth. ‘ 
as ger that the money was used in the liquidation of the Russian 

ei 

Again, on page 29, he says: 

Mr. MCFADDEN. He has had complete control of a certain amount of 
the funds, has he not? 

Mr. POLK. He had control of one separate amount, a very small 
ameunt, but he had no control over these large items. Since December, 
1917, my understanding is that every payment of any size was made 
with the knowledge of this Government. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That is, when he drew checks in settlement of these 
accounts they had to be approved by the Treasury Department before 
the banks would honor the checks? 

Mr. POLK. The bank would not honor checks if the Treasury ob- 
* — — a — 3 8 oy wae 8 4 

2. . The expense o 
Bakhmeteff, with the approval of the Treasury 5 math = $ 
—.— Binge bk have not oo . 52 . a rd 

money for ee mses o em an u 
ury have . objected ‘to such payments. S = ai 

Surely, then, Mr. Bakhmeteff was not an ambassador using 
his country’s money, or our State and Treasury Departments 
would not have kept control of the funds. Surely, you could 
not blame just plain Congressmen on the Committee of Ex- 
penditures in the State Department for wanting to know how 
much and to whom the money was paid. Our colleague, Mr. 
McFappen, of that committee, addressed a letter to Mr. R. C. 
Leflingwell, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, asking for a 
statement of money paid out under his direction. This official 
had testified before the committee, page 88: 

It was arranged that no withdrawals should be made from that ac- 
count without first 5 Treasury and ascertaining whether it 
objected to the particular 4 rsement proposed. 

This was in harmony with the evidence of Secretary Polk. 
Very properly our State and Treasury Departments were bound 
to see that this money was paid to American contractors, and 
they ‘adopted a plan they did not adopt with any real ambas- 
sador. In other words, he has never been recognized as an 
ambassador and he is not now and has not been an ambassador 
since the fall of the Kerensky government. 

Therefore I was naturally surprised when I read Mr. Lefling- 
well’s answer to Mr. McFadden’s letter. He addressed Mr. 
Erorr, chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
State Department: 

The Treasury does not feel, therefore, that it can allow the confiden- 
tial information, which it obtained from those Governments in a spirit 
of cooperation and mutual confidence, to be made public, or made the 
basis of what would in effect be an indirect investigation of their 
affairs such as no committee of Congress would, I assume, desire to 
have power to conduct directly. 

In other words, put the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
stand 

Q. Was Bakhmeteff ambassador when, after the fall of his government, 
you compelled bim to get your O. K. before he checked out money 
from the City National Bank?—A. Oh, no; if he had been we could 
not have made requirement, 

Q. Was he ambassador when he paid out that American money on 
your O. K.?—A. Oh, yes; it was done in a spirit of mutual confidence, 
and because he was an ambassador it would not be safe to allow the 
American Congress to know the facts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to speak the truth. Dr. Dillon, in his 
most valuable book, The Inside Story of the Peace Conference, 
says, speaking of the peace commissioners: 

Without chart or compass they drifted in strange and sterile courses, 
beginning with the Prinkipo incident and ending with the * + * 
Kolchak incident, in order to legalize international relations which 
could not be truly described as peace or war. 

If we are at war with Russia, our declaration should be 
broad enough to make peace. If we are not at war, it can do no 
harm to felicitate ourselves that we are at “ peace with all the 
world.” 


1920. 


I want to go back to the old American home, the old American 
doctrine. I remember when I was a boy—and there was a 
bunch of 10 of us—sometimes at night when the storm would 
come and it was dark our good mother would call us in and 
shut the door and leave the storm and darkness on the outside. 
She left one curtain up to light our friends and neighbors that 

by on the village street, as our Constitution and our 
declaration have been a beacon light to light those people who 
wished to emulate us in the matter of self-government. 

We were away there in the storm. I want my country to get 
back to where it was. I want the doors closed. I want my 
children and my grandchildren to get out of the storm of war 
and jealousies and the contemptible conspiracies of the kings, 
the mikados, the czars, and the kaisers. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] And the only way to do it is to help to make 
peace. I want to get around that old table with this old Con- 
stitution that we all want to follow as a guide to our politics 
and the old Bible as a guide to our conscience. Away from the 
storms and the policies and the crimes of other countries, around 
that old family fireside, we will take a new oath of allegiance 
to this Constitution. and dedicate ourselves anew and yet anew 
to the interest of this country—the best country in the world. 
[Loud applause on the Republican side, the Members rising.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman fields back three minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished Democratic 
leader, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcury], asked 
those of us who had introduced measures to repeal war-time 
statutes to hold up our hands. We did so. I want also to lift 
my voice. I am very much obliged to the gentleman for adver- 
tising my speech in fayor of the League of Nations. 

Mr. KITCHIN, It never would have been heard of otherwise. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. MASON. Oh, the gentleman and I have a working agree- 
ment. I praise very properly the best speech made against the 
declaration of war, which he made, next to mine, and he now 
praises my speech in favor of the League of Nations. [Laugh- 
ter.] But I want you gentlemen to look at the date when the 
Speech was made, and I recommend you all to read it. I know 
it is a good speech—I made it myself. I have not a word to take 
back, but I made it before I ever dreamed of a proposition for 
a league of nations that would be produced having the pro- 
visions that this has. Show me one line in that speech, or any- 
where, where I have announced myself in favor of giving Great 
Britain 6 votes to our 1. Show one line in that speech where I 
stood in favor of allowing any other power in the world to order 
my country into war, except the Congress of the United States, 
Show me one word whereby I yielded any of those American 
doctrines, and I will apologize to my children and grandchildren 
for having done so. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MASON, Oh, the gentleman knows I can not yield in two 
minutes, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. But the gentleman asked 
us to show him and I want to read it to him. 

Mr. MASON. Out of my two minutes I can not yield to the 
gentleman, but I recommend the gentleman to read my speech 
and commit it to memory, and say it at night before he goes to 
bed—it will do him good. But I can not allow the gentleman 
to interrupt me in my two minutes, and I am simply answering 
this proposition. I say that I am in favor of a league of peace, 
and I have not said anything against it. I believe in inter- 
national arbitration, and I worked and fought for it in this 
House 32 years ago, but if ever I saw the time when I would 
stand for a league of nations that would give 6 votes to Great 
Britain and 1 to us, I will have to apologize to the gentleman and 
to everyone else. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I am tremendously 
opposed to the passage of this resolution or any resolution like 
it. I do not know of any proposition that has come before Con- 
gress in the seven years that I have been a Member to which I 
have been so much opposed as I am to the proposition now before 
the House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Gentlemen, 
what does this resolution propose? It is a proposition to make 
a separate peace with Germany. If the President of the United 
States at the conclusion of the war had said that he was going 
to make a peace with Germany separate and distinct from the 
peace to be made with the nations with whom we were asso- 
ciated, he would not have had a single vote of support or confi- 
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dence on either side of this Chamber. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

This idea of a separate peace with Germany is not a new 
proposition. This idea of a separate peace with Germany has 
been floating about Congress for months. More than one partial 
poll of this House has been made to determine whether or not 
there was sentiment enough to back up such a proposition. 
Here is the situation: The great mass of the people of America, 
in Congress and out of Congress, have wanted this peace when 
it was made to be in conjunction with the nations with whom 
we were associated in the war. At the other end of the Capitol 
not more than a dozen Senators have taken the other position— 
that the peace should be a separate peace. Mr. Speaker, we 


want to consider pretty carefully what we are doing here. 


More than 80 Senators have voted to ratify a treaty signed by 
all of the allied nations, and about a dozen have voted in season 
and out of season against such a treaty, either with er without 
reservations. 

If you pass this resolution here to-day, the interpretation 
which the country and the world will put upon it—of course 
not what is intended here—will be that this House has approved 
the course of those who have stood against the treaty in the 
Senate, with or without reservations, and in favor of a separate 
peace, and it will be regarded as a repudiation of the position 
taken by those Senators who favored the ratification of the 
treaty either in its original form or with reservations. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; I have not the time. Fur- 
thermore, I want to call particular attention to the fact that 
it is idle to hope for an early vote or passage of this resolution 
in the Senate, with 49 Republicans and 47 Democrats in that 
body. What man is there here so inexperienced as to think that 
a two-thirds vote can be obtained in the Senate for a cloture 
rule to ever bring this resolution to a vote in that body? 

It will be over there, if it is ever reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as a bone of contention, taking up 
the time of the Senate of this country until the clock strikes 
12 on election day. That is what is likely to happen. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. How about the Michigan elec- 
tion? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If the gentleman wants to take 
the position that he favors a separate peace with Germany, I 
am perfectly willing that he should do so, but as for myself I 
refuse to do it [applause on the Democratic side], and that is 
why I am stating to the House why I am opposed to this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, The gentleman is not speaking 
to me. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. All my life long whenever I 
have taken a decided position upon a question, as I have in this 
case, I have endeavored to give the reason why I have taken 
that position. That is what I am doing now. Now, irrespec- 
tive of what happens to this resolution after it leaves here, 
I hear men say, “ Why, if it is a proper thing to do, let us per- 
form our duty and let other people take care of theirs.” That 
is right. And that brings me directly to the merits of this 
resolution. This is a resolution to make a separate peace with 
Germany without terms. [Laughter on the Democratic side. 
Section 3 provides that if we have any rights under the armi- 
stice we shall continue to enjoy those rights, and section 5—per- 
haps I have got the sections twisted about—provides that Ger- 
many shall not set up any claim under this resolution which she 
could not set up under the treaty. But outside of that the pros 
posed resolution makes peace with Germany without terms, 
without pledges, and without guaranties of any kind, shape, or 
description. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will yield the gentleman—how much time 
does the gentleman wish? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Can the gentleman give me 10 
minutes more? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will yield the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentlemen from Michigan 
is recognized for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, if any man had said 
while the war was in progress that when the war was over 
he would be willing to make a separate peace with Germany 
without terms or without guaranties as to the restoration of 
Belgium or France, he would not have been safe in any com- 
munity in the United States. [Applause on the Democratic 
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Side.] What change has taken place that we, should propose 
such a thing now? 

By this resolution we say, in effect, to Germany, “ The war is 
over; let bygones be bygones; let us shake hands and call it 
square; it is all over, and, besides, we want to trade with you.” 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] We ask them to make no 
promises or guaranties as to their military policy; we do not 
even inquire of them as to how large an army they are going to 
maintain, or how large a navy they are going to keep up, or 
what their relations are to be with Russia, Poland, Belgium, or 
any of the new nations that are set up over there. We seem to 
wash our hands completely of all interest in or responsibility for 
what may happen in Europe. And why? According to the reso- 
lution in order that we may “secure reciprocal trade with the 
German Government.” [Laughter on the Democratic side.! If 
we were really going to do a thing like that I.would not have 
written it in the bill, in any event, where all the world can read 
it. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] This resolution is so 
absolutely inconsistent with everything that this great Republic 
has done from the time we entered the war up to this time that 
it seems too bad that we should mar our record. As a Repub- 
lican, I would much prefer to let our record stand as it has been 
made on this question. I would much prefer to stand where the 
Republicans of the Senate have placed us as a party, for the 
treaty with suitable reservations to protect the sovereignty and 
political independence of America against any encroachments 
from the outside. We would have had the treaty ratified in that 
form if the President of the United States had been willing that 
it should go through; the responsibility for failure to ratify is 
his; the record of the Republican Senate is clear and straight; 
let the issue be fought as made in the Senate; let us not confuse 
it with this resolution. Now, this is a new and strange attitude 
for us to take on the Republican side of the Chamber. Only a 
year or so ago one of the distinguished Republican leaders of 
this country laid down the correct doctrine, in my judgment, for 
Republicans and Democrats alike to follow upon the conclusion 
of the war. 3 

He did not seem to think that it was our place to cut our- 
selves off from the allied nations and make a separate peace with 
Germany without terms. Oh, they say we can negotiate a treaty 
afterwards, but it is a fine thing to give a man a receipt in full 
and theh tell him to come back and settle afterwards. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] Here is what a great 
Republican statesman uttered only a year or so ago, and he 
blazed the correct pathway for this country to take at the con- 
clusion of this war. He said: 

The United States occupies, fortunately, a position in which she 
will be abie to speak with a powerful voice. 

Oh, this is a powerful voice, this resolution. 
Democratic side.] 

He said: . 

We seek no territory; no materia! gain for our own country, There 
is no 8 by which we could be bribed or influenced; no trade ad- 
vantage by which we could be tempted, 

He could not have even dreamed of this resolution, which 
recites “in order that we may have reciprocal trade with the 
German Government.” [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Continuing, he said: 4 

There is no peons profit which can turn us from the one t 
object. Our sole purpose is to put Germany finally and completely in 
a position where she can never again attempt to conquer an 
world, as she has done in the last four years. 

That is what a great Republican statesman said only a few 
months ago. I stand by every word of it, and commend it to 
my colleagues on both sides of the Chamber. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. What was the date? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. August, 1918. Again, in order 
that there should be no question about that or that America 
should take its proper place in the settlement of this Great War, 
he went on to say that we must see to it that Belgium must be 
restored. What does this resolution say about restoring Bel- 
gium? Nothing. I can not so soon forget that Belgium threw 
herself across the path of the world’s despoiler and held the 
lines till France could arrive. 

I for one refuse to forget the services which Belgium rendered 
to mankind. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This great 
Republican leader and statesman further declared: 

Alsace and Lorraine must be returned. 

Italia Irredenta must go back to Italy. 

Serbia and Roumania must be established in their independence. 

Greece must be more secure. 

The 9 and Czechoslovakia must be independent States. 

The Polish people must have an independent Poland. 

The Russian Provinces must be restored. 


Constantinople must be taken away from Turkey. 
Palestine must never be returned to Turkish rule. 


{Laughter on the 


ruin the 


‘at least can be found in the disposition of 


There must, be compensation to Belgium, and a partial compensation 


the German colonies, which 
ought never to be returned to the empire which has so abused all the 
most ordinary rights of humanity. These in outline are the principal 
conditions — 

He says: 

What conditions are in this resolution? 

Continuing— 


which alone will give us a victory worth having, and when we talk 
about a complete peace, and a just and righteous peace, let it be known 
to all the world that that is what we mean. f 

I adopt as my own the language and sentiment of this great 
leader. 

Those are the words of a great Republican statesman, the 
Republican leader of the Serate, Henry Canor Lopor. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] That is the record we have 
made on this question, and I propose to stand there, and not 
upon the record that we will make here this afternoon. 

Men, I do not want to claim your attention further. 
word in conclusion. 

I believe that for the present, until the conditions in the 
world settle down, we had better stand with the nations with 
whom we stood in war in this matter of peace with Germany, 
Men sometimes declare pretty glibly that they do not care what 
happens to Europe. Why, the failure of a single banking house 
in Europe precipitated one of the great panics of America. My 
Republican colleagues, our record is perfectly clear. 

We stand for the treaty as it is written and as it has been 
safeguarded by the Republican Members of the Senate. When 
the time comes that a sufficient number of Democratic Senators 
will join us in the ratification of the treaty so safeguarded we 
will be at peace under a joint treaty entered into by us and the 
allied governments. In the meantime let us not confuse our- 
selves or the world by. passing this resolution. Let us adhere 
to the course we have so wisely followed up to this hour, and 
then no man or nation can eyer truthfully say that this great 
Republic, within 18 months after the signing of the armistice 
and before the grass had grown a second time over the graves of 
our dead in France, held out the friendly hand to Germany 
saying, “ Shake hands; call it square. It is all over; we want 
to trade with you.” Others may do as they please; but, gentle- » 
men, it will never be done with my vote. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side, the Members rising. ] $ 

Mr. PORTER. Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HUSTED]. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, our Democratic friends are very 
much concerned because the Republican Members of the House 
have determined to make an effort to end the anomalous condi- 
tion which exists in the country to-day with respect to the dura- 
tion of the war. While everybody admits that the war is over 
in the sense that hostilities have ceased and that Germany has 
no intention of resuming them against us, nevertheless it is 
asserted that a technical state of war exists, because peace has 
not been formally established, and this technical state of war 
is given as an excuse for the continuance of war activities, 
which impose a great burden of expense upon the people and 
prevent American citizens from enjoying trade relations with 
the present German Government and its nationals, 

The people of this country want peace declared. They want 
normal conditions restored. My own view has been that a ma- 
jority of our citizens wanted the treaty ratified after American 
interests had been fully protected under the Lodge reservations. 
I confess to some doubt about it, now that presidential primaries 
haye expressed a preference for antileague candidates. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] There is only one reason why 
that could not and can not be done. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pot] stated in the course of his remarks on the 
rule that the only living ex-President of the United States 
favored the League of Nations, but I would call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that ex-President Taft stated that the only 
thing which prevented the ratification of the treaty with the 
League of Nations covenant was the stubbornness of the present 
occupant of the White House. In yiew of the fact, which is 
recognized by every Member of Congress, that there is no pros- 
pect during the life of the present administration to secure rati- 
fication of the treaty, it becomes the paramount duty of Con- 
gress to take any justifiable means to establish a condition of 
peace, in order that all doubt on this question may be set at 
rest by a formal declaration, and that commercial relations may 
be resumed with the present German Government and its 
nationals. 

Of course, our Democratic friends must find some excuse for 
voting against this resolution. They must find some excuse for 
taking action which they know is contrary to the wishes of the 


None. 
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vast majority of people in practically every congressional dis- 
trict in the United States, and so they seek to take refuge under 
an alleged constitutional objection. They contend for this pur- 
pose that the adoption of the joint resolution is an invasion of 
the treaty-making power, which the Constitution vests in the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. In 
order to demonstrate the unsoundness of this contention it is 
only necessary to consider the nature of a treaty. 

There are many definitions in the Federal reports, but they 
all agree that a treaty is a contract or agreement negotiated 
in the first instance by the plenipotentiaries or commissioners of 
sovereign States and subsequently ratified by, the sovereign 
authority of such States. 

Taking up section 1 of. the joint resolution, we find a simple 
declaration that the state of war declared to exist between the 
Imperial German Goyernment and the United States by joint 
resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby declared 
at an end. There is certainly no element of any contract or 
agreement in this section. It is a simple declaration on our 
part only that we formally recognize the existence of a state of 
facts which everybody knows to be true. 

The authorities on international law, and this is solely a 
question of international law, state there are three ways of 
ending a war; first, by a treaty of peace; second, by the com- 
plete subjugation of the enemy; and third, by a long-continued 
cessation of hostilities ‘without intention of resumption, that 
States may glide imperceptibly into a state of peace with each 
other without any formal action. It might be well argued that 
there is another way in which peace may come, unless it be 
considered a variation of the second, namely, where the enemy 
with which we were at war no longer exists. Our declaration 
was against the Imperial German Government. It might well 
therefore be argued that when the Imperial German Government 
passed out of existence the war declared against it automati- 
cally came to a close, [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Of course, it is true that this declaration does not bind Ger- 
many. It is simply a declaration upon the part of the United 
States that so far as we are concerned the war is over, that 
we are quit of it and do not intend to resume it. To contend 
that such a declaration is an invasion of the treaty-making 
power, that it involves the formation of a contract or agree- 
ment with another Nation, is a palpable absurdity, 

Section 2 is clearly constitutional as an exercise of legislative 
authority. The power which originally fixed the date for the 
termination of war emergency legislation can certainly change 
the date whenever it sees fit to do so, and that is all that 
would be accomplished by this section. 

Section 3 provides for the resumption of trade relations with 
the German Government and its nationals unler certain speci- 
fied conditions. The Constitution of the United States expressly 
vests in Congress the authority to regulate trade with foreign 
nations, Having that authority, it is certainly competent to 
specify the conditions under which we will permit our people 
to trade with another nation, whether it is one with which we 
have been at war or one with which we have been at peace. 
The section provides that our nationals may engage in such 
trade unless Germany fails within a specified number of days 
to declare peace with the United States, and that it waives 
and renounces on behalf of itself and its nationals certain 
claims and demands. This is clearly no exercise of treaty- 
making power. There is here present no element of any con- 
tract or agreement. If Congress has the right to regulate trade 
with foreign nations it certainly follows as an inescapable con- 
clusion that it has the right to impose the conditions under 
which such trade is permitted to her citizens, and the condition 
here is that Germany shall show to the United States a fair 
and friendly attitude. We could not afford to permit such 
trade if that were not done. 

Section 4 merely provides penalties for a violation of the 
prohibition contained in section 3. The constitutionality of 
this section is frankly admitted in the general statement con- 
tained in the minority report. 

Section 5 provides that nothing in this resolution shall be 
construed as a waiver of any of our rights under the armistice 
signed November 11, 1918, or which were acquired by the United 
States during the war, and ratifies, confirms, and maintains all 
fines, forfeitures, and seizures imposed by the United States, 
It is simply a declaration of the American purpose with respect 
to these matters, which, in my opinion, is not strictly necessary 
but which is entirely proper in order that no doubt may be 
entertained by anybody as to our attitude in respect thereto. 

The enactment of this joint resolution will, of course, largely 
fail of its purpose unless Germany declares peace with the 
United States. I have no doubt but that she will promptly take 
such action, as it is manifestly in her interest to do so. If Ger- 


many should declare peace with the United States after the en- 
actment of this resolution and within the time specified therein, 
then the two nations, each acting for itself, having declared a 
state of peace to exist, the technical state of war would end 
without treaty of peace, and trade relations could be resumed. 

I regret to say that I fear this happy consummation will be 
defeated by the action of the President of the United States. I 
am satisfied he will veto this resolution for the purpose of at- 
tempting to coerce the Senate of the United States into compli- 
ance with his views in the matter of the covenant of the League 
of Nations. This attempt will fail, as all previous attempts have 
failed. The Republican Senate will not sacrifice the sovereignty 
and freedom of action of the United States at the request of 
President Wilson or of anybody else, and so the present unfor- 
tunate and highly undesirable relationship in which we stand 
with the German Government and its nationals in all proba- 
bility will be continued for some time to come, until we have 
another occupant of the White House or the force of public 
opinion changes the attitude of the Democratic Members of Con- 
gress, who are to-day upholding the President in his desire to 
thwart the will of the people of the United States. But whether 
this joint resolution is vetoed or not, the Republicans in Con- 
gress will have performed their duty in effecting its passage, 
and the sole responsibility will be upon the Democratic adminis- 
tration for preventing the restoration of peace and the return to 
normal conditions. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Kennepy]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened with the utmost attention to the speeches that have been 
made upon this resolution ever since the beginning of the de- 
bate, and it seems to me that those who have addressed them- 
selves to this subject upon the other side of the House are guilty. 
of begging the question. If anyone here is at a loss for argu- 
ment in support of this resolution he can find in the minority, 
report, presented by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop],” 
plenty of ground to justify affirmative action. On page 13 of 
that report I find the following language: 

It is n fact that every war in which the United States has been en- 
gaged has been concluded by a treaty of peace, except the war between 
the States, which was an internal conflict. 

There is no doubt as to the correctness of this statement, but 
the point to remember is that the war through which the coun- 
try has recently passed has not been brought to a close by a 
treaty of peace, and though several attempts have been made to 
conclude it in that way it has been entirely impossible to do so. 
Let me say, moreover, that present indications show that the 
peace treaty, either with or without reservations, will not be 
ratified for some time to come, if, indeed, it is to be ratified at 
all. In consequence of this situation the pending resolution 
comes before the House from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
a committee on which I have had the honor to serve during the 
past six years. I am one of those who assisted in the framing 
of this resolution. I yoted to report this resolution to the House. 
I shall vote for its passage to-day, and I am free to say that I 
can see no reason Whatever for any difference of opinion upon it. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House ask for precedents 
that will justify the passage of this measure. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Goopwiy] only a few moments ago, in the 
course of his speech, defied anyone to show a precedent which 
will warrant the passage of a treaty by the House of Repre- 
sentatives.’ This proposed legislation is not a treaty. I deny, 
that it partakes of the character of a treaty. The gentleman 
from Arkansas and his colleagues may call it a treaty if they, 
desire, but to do so furnishes no plausible excuse for opposition 
to the resolution. No one here makes the claim that the House 
of Representatives has a right to pass a treaty of peace or any, 
other kind of a treaty. The precise question before the House 
is, What can Congress do in view of the situation which con- 
fronts this country at the present hour? What is that situation? 
One year and a half has already passed since the war came to a 
close, but no treaty has yet been ratified by the United States, 
We are therefore technically in a state of war which will 
continue indefinitely unless something is done to declare the 
war at an end. In the face of this condition you gentlemen on 
the other side of the House ask for precedents. I maintain 
that it is impossible to present a precedent for an unprecedented 
situation. The fact is that the country demands this legislation 
in order to declare the war at an end and to repeal certain war- 
time and emergency legislation which is out of date and op- 
pressive, and from which the country has long since been 
clamoring for relief. 

Section 1 of the pending resolution declares that the war is 
at an end. This is a declaration of fact well known to every 
person in the country. This section is attacked by our friends 
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on the other side of the House on the ground that it is un- 
constitutional. How, I ask, can the mere declaration of a fact 
in any way violate the Constitution? But you say to declare 
the war at an end is to make a treaty of peace, a power which 
Congress does not possess. This argument is a mere subter- 
fuge and if you gentlemen make it sincerely then I submit that 
your position is entirely illogical. And why? 

I heard the speech of a distinguished leader of the other side 
of the House in the course of which he said, Why don't you 
come in here with a straightforward resolution to repeal this 
war-time legislation and we on this side of the House will sup- 
port it”? I call attention here to the fact that before the war- 
time legislation can be repealed, either in the manner provided 
in this bill or in the manner suggested by the distinguished 
gentleman, you on the other side of this House will have to 
admit that the war is at an end, for otherwise there would 
be no reason for such repeal. But you deny that the war is 
at an end when you oppose section 1 of this resolution. If, as 
you contend, the war is not at an end, how could you support 
your proposition to repeal the war-time legislation when such 
repeal must necessarily be predicated upon the plain fact that 
the war has terminated and that there is consequently no fur- 
ther need of the war-time legislation? 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that the country desires this legis- 
lation which we are considering, and that it is the duty of this 
House to puss it without further delay, regardless of whether 
or not our action in so doing is acceptable to the occupant of 
the White House, who is loath to let go that control which was 
granted him by-Congress in organizing the Nation for war. 
War legislation is oppressive in time of peace. Congress has 
the power to repeal it and the right to exercise that power in 
the manner which this resolution proposes. 

Section 3 of the pending resolution provides for the resump- 
tion of reciprocal trade relations between Germany and the 
United States. This section says, in a word, that unless 
Germany within a given time shall notify the President that it 
has declared a termination of the war, and has made the 
waivers and renouncements on behalf of itself and its nationals 

“as therein specified, commercial intercourse, and so forth, 
shall, except with the license of the President, be prohibited. 
“entlemen also deny that section 3 is constitutional. Let us 
see whether or not their position is tenable. For myself, I 
am frank in saying that if the plan or purpose of this section 
were to open up negotiations with Germany concerning trade, 
if this section in any way held out an offer by this Govern- 
ment on the one hand and an acceptance thereof by Ger- 
many on the other, it might then be regarded as an attempt 
on the part of Congress to assume and exercise functions 
which under the Constitution belong to the President and the 
Senate of the United States. But this section does not pro- 
pose any plan or purpose of negotiation. It is not a propo- 
sition of offer and acceptance. There is nothing in it which 
entitles Germany to set up any modifications or counter modi- 
fications; nothing, moreover, which even suggests regulation 
by compromise or compact; and nothing, therefore, which lays 
claim to the exercise of a power which does not belong to this 
House. 

A treaty requires action on the part of two independent na- 
tions comprising mutual agreements in regard to the terms and 
stipulations set forth in the instrument itself. A close examina- 
tion of section 3 of this measure leads to the conclusion that it 
does not propose mutual action or submit any terms that are 
based upon interchange between the United States and Ger- 
many. It leaves it entirely to Germany herself to deeide 
whether or not she wishes to restore trade relations with us. 
Section 3, therefore, does not carry us beyond the power which 
is clearly ours—the power given by the Constitution to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. 

The pending resolution bears its credentials on its face. It 
is not a treaty, but rather legislation to be applied munici- 
pally without consultation with Germany. Hence there is no 
usurpation here—no exercise of the treaty-making faculty— 
and, this being the case, it follows that our action in passing this 
resolution is entirely consistent with the authority vested in this 
House by the organic law of the country. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island has expired. 

Mr. PORTER, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, as a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee I felt 
myself under the obligation to convince myself that I had the 
right to not only vote this resolution out of the committee but 
to yote for it upon the floor of the House. I am not an inter- 
national lawyer; in fact, I am not a lawyer at all. When I 
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heard the silver-tongued orator from the State of Texas, whom 
I admire greatly, expound the doctrine that this is uncon- 
stitutional, I wavered somewhat in my allegiance to my former 
conviction, but I was reassured by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, who in support of it advanced irrefutable logic. So 
I again take my place as one willing to support this resolution, 
2 believing that I am not violating the Constitution when 

0 S0. 

International law has no particular appeal to the people of 
the United States at this time upon this question. In fact, if. 
one is to judge by the result in Michigan and several other 
States, international alliances haye no particular appeal to the 
people of the United States just now. [Applause.] 

Undoubtedly the resolution will pass. Whether it will muster 
a two-thirds vote of the House: when it comes back, vetoed by 
the President, is another matter. ‘That question is not important 
at present, Nor is it of the first importance now whether the 
resolution is a proper one for the House to consider, despite the 
length of argument upon that issue. The matter which is of 
first importance and which is urgent is that this country shall 
achieve somehow a peace status. [Applause.] 

We have proclaimed ours to be a peace-loving Nation upon 
every occasion offered and in every quarter open to our elo- 
quence. We have confessed our horror of war upon every op- 
portunity. Yet for 17 months we have clung desperately to a 
war that is over. For 17 months we have puttered at peace 
making—puttered at it without getting anywhere. We were 
chided for our reluctance to get into the war, possibly with jus- 
tice. But the critic does not live who can accuse us of unseemly 
haste in getting out of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, if we are a peace-loving people it is time for us 
to prove it. If we do hate war, let us get rid of one that was 
finished long ago. [Applause.] We are in an impossible situa- 
tion. Unanimously we say we want a state of peace. Every 
interest in our land beseeches it; trade languishes without it; 
industry is hobbled by the restrictions of war and we fret un- 
der them ourselves as individuals; we know that we can make 
no substantial progress, that we can neither plan for the future 
nor fulfill the obligations of the present, until peace is attained. 

Unanimousty, also, we say that we are a self-governing peo- 
ple. But for 17 months we have withheld from ourselves the 
thing we want. None but ourselves intervenes between us and 
a state of peace. None but ourselves inflicts a state of war upon 
us. We said, justly, that the war was forced upon us. Is that 
why we defy all the powers of earth to force us into a state of 
peace? It is a safe defiance, Other powers do not much care 
whether we remain in a state of war or not. If they did care, 
we would never let them force peace upon us, because we are 
self-governing and can run our own affairs; that is, we say we 
can. 

I myself believe we can. I hold fast to what now seems the 
absurd theory that we are self-governing. That is why I am 
going to vote for the pending resolution; why I am not much 
concerned with the arguments for and against the right of the 
House to consider this matter. 

If we are a governed people at all there is, of necessity, some 
road which will lead us from a state of war to one of peace. 
We who are not lawyers are told by those who are that there 
is such a road—plain and direct, wide open and main traveled. 
That is theory. In fact, the road is blocked. The American 
people know it is blocked, because they have not been able to 
pursue it to the peace they desire. 

We know it is blocked, because we have seen some of the 
obstructions set up: 

What are we going to do about it? It has been blocked for 
17 months. None is removing the obstructions; rather, they 
are being piled higher. Shall we, then, stand still and wait 
for the removal of these obstructions by the corrosion of time? 
Or shall we try to find a way around? The pressure of the 
American people, of business, of industry, of husbandry, and 
of morality is behind us. If we stand and wait, that pressure 
will become heavier than some of us cau bear. Hence, I 
believe we will be wise if we try to go around. That is what 
this resolution seeks to do—to find a way around. And in 
this there is none to complain except those who have helped 
to block the main-traveled road. . 

It is claimed here that peacemaking is not our job; that 
there are those who are specifically charged with this duty. 
Grant that this is true—what does it get us? These others 
have failed. It is not our fault, and it is not the fault of the 
people, that they have been heedless of duty. We aré con- 
cerned only with the fact. It is because they have failed 
that this House is constrained to act. A thing is to be done. 
If the agency specifically charged with its performance fails 
to do it, the answer is, not to leave the thing undone but 
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to find another agency. We are a futile people, and this is 
a futile legislature if we can not accomplish ‘this. 

I hope the resolution before the House will achieve this end. 
I wish that resolution were broader; that it included all the 
nations with which we have been at war—aAustria, if there is 
an Austria, and Hungary, if there is a Hungary—so that we 
might be at peace with all the world. For that is the great 
end to be sought. Hate has been loose in the world for 
nearly six years. It is time for the cultivation of good will. 
We are not cultivating good will by clinging to the fiction 
of a war that has passed into history. We are neither cul- 
tivating good will nor serving our people by trying to fix 
the blame for blocking the road to peace. ‘The only way 
in which we can render service is by bringing to our country 
the peace we have won; by restoring to our people the right 
to plan their lives and conduct their affairs upon a basis of 
good fellowship with all the world. Because we hope this 
resolution will do that, we ask, in the name of common sense, 
that it shall be passed. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote be taken at 5.30 o'clock instead of at 5 
o'clock, as provided in the rule. I make this request because 
gentlemen on both sides have urged additional time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for taking the vote be changed 
from 5 o'clock to 5.30 o’clock p. m. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the additional time I take it will be equally divided between 
each side? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the chairman 
of the committee, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BROWNE]. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I listened to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY], and if his speech had 
been made a year and a half ago, during the pendency of the 
war, I would have heartily agreed with him. No one, while 
we were in war, wanted to make a separate peace with our 
enemies, but the conditions are entirely different to-day. To- 
day all of our allies, in fact all of the world, are at peace with 
Germany and the Central Powers, except the United States. 
That is the difference. They have made their treaties, and 
their rights are determined. That treaty stands to-day, and 
we can ratify it at any time. The passage of this resolution 
does not in the least preclude us from ratifying the treaty 
when it is presented to us and we are given an American 
treaty and proper reservations safeguarding American rights 
nre accepted by the President, who has certainly shown great 
arbitrariness in this matter. 

The President himself has emphasized the fact that it is 
necessary to have peace, necessary not only for the people of 
the United States, but for the world, for this country to be at 
peace, but because we can not enter into a peace that he wants 
he stands back and prevents us from being at pence on any 
other terms. He refuses to modify his views in the least, 
although a large majority of the Senate, representing a con- 
stituency of more than three-fourths of the people of the coun- 
try. ask for fair and reasonable reservations. 

The constitutional question has been fought out here very 
carefully, and I do not think there is much doubt in anyone’s 
mind who has listened to the arguments, and is unprejudiced 
by partisanship, but that we have a constitutional right to 
declare a fact that we know exists, that this war is at an 
end. I believe we therefore have the right to officially declare 
the war is at an end. It is an elementary principle that any 
legislative body has a right to repeal any act or resolution 
that it has the right to pass. I think that at any time, from 
a day to a year after war was declared, Congress had the 
right to repeal the resolution declaring war, and that when 
that repeal resolution passed both houses and was signed by 
the President, the war would have been at an end. 

EFFECT OF RESOLUTION, 

The passage of this resolution will give us peace and will re- 
peal over GO war measures, many of which are oppressive to the 
people and which give the President extraordinary powers never 
intended to be exercised by the Executive in times of peace. 

In arguing for the support of this resolution declaring that the 
war is at an end, there are two propositions to establish: 
First. Has Congress the authority under the Constitution to pass 
this resolution? Second. If Congress has the authority, is it 
for the best interest of the people of the United States that Con- 
gress exercise that authority? 
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This resolution does not contemplate the making of a treaty. 
I do not contend for a moment that Congress could pass a reso- 
lution that was broad enough in its scope to cover the subject 
matter that would naturally be embraced in a treaty. I do 
maintain, however, that Congress has a clear right under the 
authorities that I will cite to declare that the war, which is in 
fact at an end, is officially at an end. The war between the 
United States and the Imperial German Government came to 
an end November 11, 1918. There was a complete cessation of 
hostilities between the United States and Germany on that date, 

Germany at that time signed an armistice which was a com- 
plete surrender, and in compliance with that armistice turned 
over her navy to the Allies, also her guns and munitions of 
war, demobilized her armies, and made it absolutely physically 
impossible in every way for her to carry on the war. The Presi- 
dent officially laid these facts before Congress November 11, 
1918, when he appeared before a joint session of Congress and 
presented the terms of the armistice., The first sentence of 
President Wilson’s message to Congress in presenting the 
armistice was as follows: : 

The war thus comes to an end, for, having accepted these terms of 
armistice, it will be impossible for the German command to renew it. 

Several times in that message the President reiterated the fact 
that the war is at an end. Notwithstanding thatthe war, in fact, 
came to an end November 11, 1918, over 17 months ago; notwith- 
standing that all the nations of Europe are at peace with Ger- 
many and have established friendly trade relations with her, the 
United States is still at war with Germany. 

John Bassett Moore, as high authority on international law as 
we have, states: 

Peace may be restored by the long suspension of hostilities without a 
treaty of peace being made. 

He states further: 

IIistorx is full of such occurrences. What period of suspension of war 
necessary to justify the prema pts of the restoration of peace must 
be determined in each case with reference to collateral facts and cir- 
cumstances. (Vol, —, p. 336, sec, 1163.) 

Oppenheim, another great authority on international law, 
holds that peace may be established in the following way, to wit: 

The normal condition between two States being peace, war can never 
be more than a temporary condition; whatever may have been the cause 
or the causes of a war, the latter can naturally not last forever. 

A war may be terminated in three different ways: Beligerents may, 
first, abstain from further acts of war and glide into peaceful relations 
without expressly making peace through a special treaty; or, secondly, 
belligerents may formally establish the condition of peace between each 
other through a special treaty of peace; or, thirdly, a belligerent may 
end the war through subjugation of his adversary. (See Phillimore, 
International Law, vol. 3, p. 772.) 

There appear to be three ‘nf fe by which war may be concluded and 
peace restored: First, by a de facto cessation of hostilities on the part 
of both belligerents and a renewal de facto of the relations of peace; 
second, by the unconditional submission of one belligerent to another ; 
third, by the conclusion of a formal treaty of peace between belligerents. 

A formal tion on the part of the gerents that war has 
ceased, however usual and desirable, can not be said to be absolutely 
necessary for the restoration of peace. War may cease and 

be silently renewed. So ended the war between Sweden and 

oland in the year 1716. 

Grotius, in his Rights of War and Peace, holds as follows 
(p. 286) : 

The person who has authority to begin a war has the authority to 
make peace. - 

It is inconceivable that the framers of our Constitution would 
place the power of declaring war in the hands of the Congress 
and deny them the right of repealing that law and thus making 
peace. 

It is conceded by all that Congress could at any stage of the 
war put an end to war by refusing to make the necessary appro- 
priations for carrying on the war. If Congress has the power 
indirectly to stop a war, it would certainly have the power to 
repeal a statute declaring war. 

There seems to be much confusion over the question of Con- 
gress declaring that a state of war no longer exists and the 
right of Congress to make a treaty of peace. The right to make 
a treaty of peace or any kind of treaty is expressly delegated 
by the Constitution to the President with the advice and consent 
and the right of confirmation by the Senate. 

The question of making a treaty is not involved here. The 
question is, Congress having passed a resolution declaring war, 
has Congress the right to repeal that resolution?” 

Objection is made to section 3 of the resolution, that it at- 
tempts to confer legislative powers on the President and is in 
effect a treaty. 

Section 3 of the resolution, authorizing the President to se- 
cure reciprocal trade with the German Government and its na- 
tionals and requiring the German Government to declare a ter- 
mination of the war with the United States, is clearly within 
the Constitution, and sustained by the Supreme Court in the 
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case of Field v. Clark (143 U. S., 640). All the embargo stat- 
utes follow this decision. The President was given the author- 
ity by Congress to place an embargo on all our ammunitions 
going to Mexico. This embargo has, at the discretion of Presi- 
dent Wilson, been withdrawn and then made operative by the 
President at various times during his administration. The same 
identical language used in the McKinley law and sustained in 
Field against Clark is used in this resolution. This decision, 
8 settles the constitutionality of this part of the reso- 
ution. 

Congress having clearly the power to say that the war is at 
an end, I maintain it is for the best interest of the people of the 
United States to declare that the war is at an end. 


REPEAL OF WAR MEASURES, 


This resolution repeals the so-called war legislation which 
was to terminate at the end of the war. It repeals the perni- 
cious and tyrannical espionage act that makes the Postmaster 
General the censor of what 100,000, 000 people can read or send 
through the mails and gives him the right to exclude any paper 
or magazine from the mails without giving its publisher a hear- 
ing or an appeal from his decision. Under the“ trading-with- 
the-enemy act” now on our statute books, our merchants and 
manufacturers are not permitted to trade with Germany. Her 
people can not exchange their products for ours, or buy our 
products, or carry on commerce with this country, or the people 
of this country can not trade with them unless the President 
issues a special license. Thus our trade relations are very much 
restricted. This act and many others will be repealed by this 
resolution. A vote against this resolution is a vote in favor of 
retaining these and the other war measures on our statute 
books. 

England, France, Belgium, and Italy are at peace with the 
Central Powers. They are taking advantage of this embar- 
rassing position of the United States and are building up their 
trade with Germany at our expense. Í 

OUR EXPORTS FALLING OFF. 

Our exports fell off very greatly in February and still greater 
in March.. With the present deadlock between the Senate and 
the President on the treaty and the League of Nations, there is 
not the remotest possibility of an agreement before the coming 
in of a new Congress and new President, March 4, 1921. 

Can this Congress sit by complacently and keep a resolution 
on the statute books stating that a state of war exists when in 
reality it does not exist and has not existed for over 17 months? 
Does this Congress want to take the responsibility of permitting 
our great commercial rivals, England, Prance, Italy, and Japan, 
te take advantage ef our being at war with Germany while they 
are at peace with her and permit these nations to take the trade. 
our people formerly had with Germany? Do the people want the 
President to retain these extraordinary war powers in times of 
peace? 

This Congress can not be accused of acting hastily in passing a 
resolution-like the one under consideration. I think we have been 
overpatient, and our patience has long since ceased to be a virtue. 
The American people have also been patient. They have seen 
our commercial rivals getting the trade that belonged to us be- 
fore the war, and have waited for the President and the Senate 
to act. They now demand that something be done to place us 
on a peace status, and they earnestly petition the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the people’s popular branch of the Government, to 
net. 

Take President Wilson's own words, as to the necessity of an 
immediate peace, in his address before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, August 19, 1919: 

The nations that ratify the treaty, such as Great Britain, Belgium, 
and France, will be in a position to lay their plans for controlling the 
markets of Central Europe without competition from us, if we do not 
Presently act. We have no agents, no trade representatives 
there to look after our interests. 

There are large areas of Europe whose future will Jie uncertain and 
questionable un their people know the final settlements of peace and 
the forces which are to ad ister and sustain it. Without determinate 
markets our production can not proceed with intelligence or confidence. 
There can be no stabilization of wages, because there can be no settled 
conditions of employment; there can be no easy or normal industrial 


credits because there can be no confident and permanent revival of 
business. 

The President further states: 

But I will not weary you with obvious examples. I will only venture 
to repeat that every element of normal life amongst us depends upon and 
awaits the ratification of the treaty of peace. 

President Wilson, in a speech at Billings, Mont., September 11, 
1919, emphasizes the necessity of an early peace in these words: 

In. order, therefore, to straighten out the affairs of America, in order 
to calm and correct the ways of the world, the first and im; requi- 
site is peace, and it is an important requisite that can not wait) It is 
not wise to wait. 


THB PROPLE WANT PEACH. 


All agree that it is very important that we have peace. Peace 
will stabilize industry, restore confidence, and hasten our return 
to normal conditions. The business men of the country, the pro- 
ducers, and the laboring men are all anxious to return at once 
to our normal condition, which we only can do by terminating 
the war, repealing war legislation, and becoming once more a 
Government by the people and for the people, and not a Govern- 
ment by the President alone. 

Germany is not in the League of Nations, There is no reason 
why Germany and the United States can not make peace at 
once and resume trade relations. It would surely be for the 
mutual benefit of the United States and Germany. This resolu- 
tion will not only stabilize conditions in the United States but 
in the world. 

Can anyone give us the slightest assurance that President 
Wilson will ever consent to a peace except on the basis of a 
League of Nations, as he insists. upon it without reservation made 
by a majority of the Senate, which majority represents a con- 
stituency of over three-fourths of the American people? With 
the urgent necessity of an immediate peace, with the dire results 
that are bound to happen unless we have peace at the earliest 
possible time, as set forth by the President himself in his 
speeches that I have quoted from, how long must the people wait 
because of the arbitrary action of one man? 


“HE KEPT US OUT OF WAR.” 


This was the siogan of the Democratic Party four years ago. 
November 6, 1916, on the eve of the election, the following 
advertisement appeared: ~ 

You are working, not fighting; alive and happy, not cannon fodder, 
Wilson with peace with honor or Hughes with Roosevelt and war? 

The lesson is plain; if yon want war, vote for Hughes. If you want 
peace with honor, vote for Wilson. 

Can President Wilson or the Democratic Party go before the 
people.in the coming presidential campaign, almost two years 
after the cessation of hostilities and the laying down of arms, 
under the slogan “ We are still at war,” when they as a party 
opposed a resolution officially declaring, what is an indisputable 
fact, that the war is at an end? 


USUEPATION OF POWER. 


Some of the Democratic members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee seemed to be very apprehensive of the legislative branch 
of this Government encroaching on the powers of the executive 
branch of the Government. They opposed the bill providing 
for a convention to consider questions relating to international 
communication on the grounds that the provision in the bill 
that the appointees of the President be confirmed by the Senate 
was trenching on the President’s powers and was therefore 
unconstitutional. ‘This bill passed by a large majority, not- 
withstanding the arguments of the gentlemen opposing it. 

When the same bill came before the Senate, where it was 
serutinized by the ablest constitutional lawyers in the country 
of both parties, with the elaborate minority report of my Demo- 
cratic friends in the House in their hands, not one Senator 
raised his voice against it or claimed that it was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Therefore I am led to believe that my Democratic friends are 
unnecessarily apprehensive over the danger of Congress usurp- 
ing the powers of the President. 

When the history of the last seven years is written, the his- 
torian will record the fact that more powers have been vested in 
the President and more powers unlawfully assumed by him 
than any other Executive at any time in the history of this 
Republic. If the powers of the President continue to be en- 
larged, if the President of the United States continues to usurp 
the powers that rightfully belong to Congress, the executive 
branch of the Government with its powerful departments will 
control the legislative branch of the Gevernment, and the House 
of Representatives and the Senate will become merely debating 
societies. 

From the beginning of civilization the executive branch of 
almost every Government has attempted to usurp the powers 
from the other coordinate branches of the Government, es- 
pecially the legislative. One of the reasons is the fact that 
executive powers are exercised by one person while the legis- 
lative powers are divided up among many. As the result of the 
intrenchment of the executive upon the legislative, many legis- 
lative branches of Governments have degenerated into mere 
debating. societies. I know of no instance in history of the 
people losing any of their liberties because the legislative branch 
usurped, any of the powers from the executive branch of the 
Government. 
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EXECUTIVE POWER. 

President Wilson’s attitude toward Congress on the great 
question of declaring war and making treaties is entirely at 
-variance with all of our earlier statesmen. The President, on 
his own initiative and without consulting the Congress that was 
then in session, sent our fleet to Mexico. When our fleet was 
well under way, so that to have recalled it would have made us 
the laughingstock of the world, the President asked the ap- 
proval of Congress. Before the Senate had acted upon it our 
marines had landed, some of them had been killed, and a 
number of Mexicans had been killed. A state of war practically 
existed. No one doubts that the same acts would have been 
equivalent to war if they had occurred toward any of the 
Jarger nations. The power to declare war was expressly and 
solely given to Congress by the Constitution. 

Notwithstanding this express provision of the Constitution, 
President Wilson treats it as a mere perfunctory power of 
Congress, the real discretionary power being with the Executive. 

So in regard to that other great power, the right of the 
Senate, one of the treaty-making branches of the Government, 
to participate in the making of treaties. The President has 
wholly ignored the Senate in his negotiations in making the 
most important treaty in the world. He literally carried out 
the text in his book entitled “ Constitutional Government in 
the United States,” published in 1908. I quote from President 
Wilson as follows: : : 


One of the greatest of the President's powers I have not yet spoken 
of at all—his control, which is very absolute, of the foreign relations 
of the Nation. The initiative in foreign affairs which the President 
possesses, without any restriction whatever, is virtually the power to 
control them absolutely. The President can not conclude a treaty with 
a foreign power without the consent of the Senate, but he may guide 
every step of diplomacy, and to goias diplomacy is to determine what 
treaties must be made if the faith and the prestige of the Government 
are to be maintained. He needs to disclose no step of negotiation until 
it is complete, and when in any critical matter it is completed the 
Government is virtually committed. Whatever its disinclination, the 
Senate may feel itself committed also. 


HOW TO COBRCE THE SENATE, 

In a still earlier work entitled “ Congressional Government,” 
published by President Wilson in 1885, he tells how the Execu- 
tive can coerce the Senate into acquiescence and thus nullify 
an important part of the Constitution. How nearly President 
Wilson has carried out the suggestion made by him in his book, 
I quote his exact language and let the public judge. President 
Wilson, in his book “ Congressional Government,” published in 
1885, states: l 

His— 

The President’s— 
only power of compelling compliance on the part of the Senate lies in 
his initiative in negotiations, which affords him a chance to get the 
country into such scrapes, so pledged in view of the world to certain 
courses of action that the Senate hesitates to bring about the appearance 
of dishonor which would follow its refusal to ratify the rash promises 
or to support the indiscreet threats of the Department of State, 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution provides that the President of 
the United States shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, providing that two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur. 

Alexander Hamilton, fresh from the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, pending ratification of the Constitution of the United 
States, in a speech in New York, speaking of the danger of 
lodging with one man, the President of the United States, the 
executive authority to make treaties and control foreign rela- 
tions, said: 

However proper and safe it may be in governments where the execu- 
tive magistrate is an hereditary monarch to commit to him the entire 

wer of making treaties, it would be utterly unsafe and improper to 
ntrust that power to an elective magistrate of four years’ duration. 

Again, he said: 

The history of human conduct does not warrant that exalted opinion 
of human virtue which would make it wise in a nation to commit in- 
terests of so delicate and momentous a kind as those which concern 
its intercourse with the rest of the world to the sole disposal of a 
magistrate created and circumstanced as would be a President of the 
United States, 

I have cited the attitude of our present Executive to show 
the danger of the Executive trenching on the powers of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

This is not the first time in our history when Congress has 
attempted to exercise its sovereignty and discharge its duty to 
the people, that carping critics have questioned its authority in 
discharging its duty to the people. Prophets were heard in the 
North, as well as in the South, from 1861 to 1865, contending 
that the acts of Congress in defending the integrity of the Union 
were unconstitutional, We all now rejoice that history has 
proven them to be false prophets, and that we are now a united 
people, citizens of the best Government that it has pleased 
the Almighty to foster and perpetuate. The grandsons of the 
heroes of the North and the South, heroes of the Civil War, 


have vied with one another in heroic deeds—many, too many, 
alas, have sacrificed their lives for the honor and glory of our 
common country on the fair fields of France. Their names will 
be enshrined in the hearts of all Americans and honored by all 
lovers of liberty in every land throughout the globe. Pass this 
resolution and bring home the 19,000 of our boys still in Europe, 
at an expense of one million two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a day, and, in the language of one of America’s 
greatest soldiers, Gen. Grant, Let us have peace.” [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kremer]. [Applause.] 

Mr, KREIDER, Mr. Speaker, a little less than four years 
ago our Democratic friends exhibited in every city and town 
throughout the country two celebrated posters, one describing 
the horrors of war in Europe, the other picturing the peaceful 
existence of the honest workman in America, together with a 
large medallion of Woodrow Wilson, advertised to the world 
that “He kept us out of war.” f 

To-day, I would suggest that our Democratic friends follow 
the same scheme of advertising now. Picture the George 
Washington, flying the President’s flag and 14 pennants, on 
each of which be inscribed in large letters one of the 14 points 
named as “essential in the consideration of peace” by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his address to a joint session of Congress on 
January 8, 1918. The first point named, “Open covenants of 
peace, openly arrived at.” und so forth, should be on the first 
pennant; the second should have inscribed. upon it “Absolute 
freedom of navigation upon the seas,” and so forth, for this 
was the second point; and still another should bear the in- 
scription embodying the principle of “ self-determination,” and 
so on, the other picturing the American people bound and 
shackled, hampered and oppressed, clamoring and pleading as 
American citizens to be relieved of the burdens imposed by 
war legislation, and then, the same large medallion as before, 
but the inscription surmounting same should read. The price 
of peace is the surrender of Americanism for internationalism,” 

As between the two exhibits, the latter, at least, has the 
merit of picturing the true state of affairs, without any attempt 
at misrepresentation. 4 

The American people are peace loving, and when President 
Wilson in 1916 went before them asking for reelection, he 
knew and his party knew that he could make no more eloquent 
appeal to secure the votes necessary for his reelection than to 
say, “ He has kept us out of war,” althgugh he must have known, 
as every man in public life knew, that the policy the Admin- 
istration was pursuing would lead us directly into the war. 

Three years ago this week the Congress of the United States, 


upon the recommendation of the President, declared that a 


state of war existed between the United States and the-Im- 
perial German Government, 

Immediately after this declaration the American people, as 
one man, bent their every energy for the purpose of winning 
the war, They accomplished what was considered the impos- 
sible—we raised an Army of over 4,000,000 men, trained them, 
and transported 2,000,000 of them to France, and in practically 
six months’ actual fighting we turned defeat into victory and 
had Germany on her knees begging for peace. 

While the war was in progress the President of the United 
States has enunciated to our allies as well as our enemies 
the 14 points, to which I have referred, as “essential to the 
consideration of peace.“ These points were regarded by the 
American people as generally satisfactory, and were accepted by 
our allies, and led to the signing of the armistice on the 11th 
day of Nevember, 1918, and as a result in the gray dawn of the 
morning of that day the doughboys, at the very gates of Sedan, 
received orders that “ all firing on all fronts shall cease promptly 
at 11 o'clock this day.“ 

And on that day, not only throughout the United States but 
throughout the entire world, there was such rejoicing as had 
never been known before, Peace was at hand; mothers who had 
been longing for their sons, wives for their husbands, and sweet- 
hearts for their betrothed gave thanks to God for peace and 
joined in the great rejoicing; and in the hospitals those who 
had gone to the front—strong men, America’s finest and best— 
and had been returned from the front mutilated and deformed 
in body gave thanks to God that the war was over and re- 
joiced in peace; and those other mothers, wives, and sweet- 
hearts of the gold star, who knew they would not be reunited 
with their loved ones until they stand before the Father on the 
final day of judgment, they, too, gave thanks for peace which 
had cost them and theirs so dearly, 

And when the wild tumult of joy had spent itself America, 
as America will, turned her thoughts to the actual making of 
peace and waited with keenest interest word from the President 
as to who would be delegated as the American representative 


for this momentous and all-important task, hoping and trusting 
that, regardless of who the representative was to join our 
allies; that he would truly represent America and safeguard her 
interests, with due regard for the 14 principles so publicly an- 
nounced as the basis on which the treaty of peace would be 
consummated. 

Unfortunately for the American people, however, the Presi- 
dent issued this mandate to himself, sincere in his belief, no 
doubt, that no one but he could accomplish the things he desired 
te bring about. ö 

Never before in the history of America had a deserved success 
been so fervently prayed for, never had any emissary of this 
country carried with him such manifestation of good will as 
that which accompanied Woodrow Wilson on the day on which 
he boarded the George Washington. 

Previous to the sailing of the George Washington the President 
dispatched on the Orizaba a picked corps of news correspondents 
and news photographers, addressed the Congress of the United 
States; and assured us that not only the Congress but the people 
should be taken into his confidence; every act of his up to this 
time, the sending of the correspondents, the assurance to Con- 
gress, indicated that he intended to stand firmly by at least the 
first of the 14 points, which was “open covenants of peace 
openly arrived at“; but when the President took control of the 
cables, thus cutting off the members of the press, some doubt 
was had as to his sincerity- 

Americans familiar with European politics well knew the op- 
position the President would encounter in his attempt to live up 
to the high ideals enunciated, and with bated breath listened 
for even the faintest sound of how his battles with the giants 
fared. 

It is impossible to describe the disappointment when we saw 
he had lost in the first round. He had advocated open cove- 
nants of peace to be openly arrived at—affairs between nations 
were to be discussed in the full light of the sun, and the result 
of the deliberations to be communicated to every people. To our 
great disappointment we soon learned that the sessions were 
held in secret. Onjy the merest crumbs of the deliberations 
were given the public. The telegraph and cables were placed 
under the most rigid censorship, the press was gagged, jour- 
nalists whom he had sent on the Orizaba, instead of being per- 
mitted to see what was going on and to hear what was said, 
were barred and were obliged to turn into eavesdroppers or to 
employ backstair methods to give their assumptions and imag- 
inations some warrant of fact. 

At length, after five months of secret battle, Woodrow Wilson, 
the self-styled world’s champion of human righteousness, the 
world’s one-time bitterest opponent of militarism, imperialism, 
nationalism, hatred, and revenge, came forth not only with de- 
feat written all over him but even arrayed on the side of his 
vanquishers. 

The disillusionment of his many friends and admirers was 
appalling. Probably never before had a man fallen with so 
sickening a thud as that with which President Wilson fell from 
the heights to which he had been elevated by public opinion. 

All the European people, who a short time before had wel- 
comed him as a deliverer from autocracy, who had hailed him 
as the spokesman of right and justice, who had worshiped, 
honored, and respected him, were amazed and sorely disap- 

inted. \ 

Pert took days and weeks before people could get themselves to 
believe that what they heard concerning Wilson was true. 

As events subsequently proved, as had been feared, President 
Wilson was no match for the European past masters in the 
arts and crafts of diplomacy. They soon learned that he was 
but an amateur in politics, little acquainted with the intricacies 
and intrigues of European affairs. It no doubt amused these 
diplomats to see him take himself so seriously, to see him as- 
sume the role of world arbiter, when they knew that with a 
little flattery he had become a willing tool in their hands. 

Like professionals, they allowed him to have a few bonquets, 
the plaudits, and acclamation of the people, but when it came 
to writing the peace treaty and the League of Nations he was 
not seriously considered, and, according to Secretary Lansing’s 
testimony before the Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, the 14 points which our President had formulated and to 
which he had given the widest publicity, and which he had said 
were “essential in the consideration of peace,” were not even 
discussed at the conference. 

He returned to America, bringing with him a treaty of peace 
and a League of Nations dictated and drafted by the diplomats 
of Europe, the provisions of which divided the spoils of war and 
territory according to the desire and previous agreements of the 
European powers, and, so far as America was concerned, its 
provisions not only violated the provisions of the Constitution 
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of the United States but our most sacred traditions, policies, and 
doctrines. 

This treaty and League of Nations was presented to the Senate 
for ratification. ‘There is no question but what the American 
people want peace. They want no more wars. They want a 
League of Nations to prevent war, but they also want to preserve 
the Constitution of the United States; they want to reserve to 
themselves their sovereignty, their rights, and interests. The 
Senate, after a wearisome, toilsome, and prolonged discussion 
sey debate, formulated certain reservations, which are as 

‘ollows: 


Resolution of ratification. 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein) 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty of 
Sey with Germany, concluded at Versailles on the 28th day of June, 
919, subject to the following reservations and understandings, which 
are hereby made a part and condition of this resolution of ratification 
which ratification is not to take effect or bind the United States un 
the said reservations and understandings adopted by the Senate have 
been a ted as a part and a condition of this resolution of ratification 
mt one allied and associated powers, and a failure on the part of the 
ed and associated pomar to make objection to said reservations and 
understandings prior to the deposit of ratification by the United States 
shall be taken as a full and final acceptance of such reseryations and 
understandings by said powers: 

1. The United States so understands and construes article 1 that in 
ease of notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations, as provided 
in said article, the United Sttaes shall be the sole judge as to whether 
all its international obligations and all its obligations under the said 
covenant have been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal by the United 
Sector’ on tg given by a concurrent resolution of the Congress of the 

n 


integri PERELU independence of any other 8 by the employ- 
0 


ment of Its tary or naval forces, its resources, or any form of economic 
dis ination, or to in re in any way in controversies between na- 
tions, incl g all controversies relating to territorial integrity or 


8 of article 10, or to employ the military or naval forces of the 


jst te ghee are within its domestic jurisdiction and declares that all 
domestic and political questions relating wholly or in part to its in- 
ternal affairs, includin, . labor, coastwise traffic, the tariff, 
commerce, the suppression of traffic in women and children and in opium 
and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic questions, are solely 
within the 5 of the United States and are not under this treaty 
to be submitted in any way either to arbitration or to the consideration 
of the council or of the assembly of the League of Nations, or any agency 
thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of any other power. 

5. The United States will not submit to arbitration or to inquiry by 
the assembly of by the council of the League of Nations, provided for in 
said treaty of peace, any questions which the judgment of the United 
States depend upon or relate to its long-established policy, commonly 
known as the Monroe doctrine; said doctrine is to be interpreted by the 
United States alone and is hereby declared to be wholly outside the 
jurisdiction of said League of Nations and entirely unaffected by any 
provision contained in the said treaty of peace with 1 

6. The United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 157, and 
158, and reserves full liberty of action with respect to any controversy 
which may arise under said articles. 

7. No person is or shall be authorized to resent the United States, 
nor shall any citizen of the United States be ble, as a member of an 
body or agency established or authorized by said treaty of peace wit 
Germany, except pursuant to an act of the Congress of the United States 
providing for his er meager id and defining his powers and duties. 

8. The United tes understands that the reparation commission will 
regulate or interfere with exports from the United States to Germany, 
or from Germany to the United States, only when the United States by 
oe or joint resolution of Congress approves such regulation or inter- 

erence, 

9. The United States shall not be obligated to contribute to any ex- 
penses of the e of Nations, or of the sec: t, or of any commis- 
sion, or committee, or conference, or other agency, organized under the 

gue of Nations or under the treaty or for the purpose of carrying out 
the treaty provisions, unless and until an appropriation of funds avail- 
able for such expenses shall have been by the Congress of the 
United States: Provided, That the foregoing limitation shall not apply 
to the United States’ proportionate share of the expense of the office 
force and sal: of the secretary general. 

10. No plan for the Hmitation of armaments oe by the council 
of the League of Nations under the provisions of article 8 shall be held 
as binding the United States until the same shall have been accepted 
by Congress, and the United States reserves the right to increase its 
armament without the consent of the council whenever the United 
States is threatened with invasion or engaged in war. 

11. The United States reserves the right to permit, in {ts discretion, 
the nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as defined in article 16 0 
the covenant of the League of Nations, residing within the United 
States or in countries other than such covenant-breaking State, to con- 
tinue their commercial, financial, and personal relations with the na- 
tionals of the United States. 

12. Nothing in articles 296, 297, or in any of the annexes thereto, 
or in any o article, section, or annex of the treaty of peace with 
Germany, shall, as against citizens of the United States, be taken to 
mean any confirmation, ratification, or approval of any act otherwise 
ae or in contravention of the rights of citizens of the United 

es, 

13. The United States withholds its assent to Part XITI (articles 
387 to 427, inclusive) unless Congress y act or joint resolution shall 
hereafter make provision for representation in the organization estab- 
lished by said XIII, and in such event the participation of the 


— 
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United States will be governed and conditioned by the provisions of 
such act or joint resolution. 

14. Until part 1, being the covenant of 
be so amended as to provide that the United States shall be enti 
to castia number of votes equal to that which any member of the 
league and its. self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of empire, 
in the aggregate, shall be entitled to cast, the United States assumes 
no obligation to be bound, except in cases where Congress. has T 
viously given. its consent, by any election, decision, report, or finding 
of the council or assembly in which any member of the league and its 
self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of empire in the aggregate 
have cast more than 1 vote. 

The United States assumes no obligation to be bound by any deci- 
sion, report, or finding of the council or assembly arising out of any 
dispute between the United States and any member of the league if 
su member or any self-governing dominion, colony, empire, or part 
of empire united with it. politically has. voted. 

15. In consenting to the ratification of the treaty with Germany 
the United States adheres to the principle of self-determination and to 
the resolution. of sympathy with the 1 of the Irish people 
for a government of their own. choice adopted by the Senate June 6, 
1919, and declares that when such government is attained by Ireland, 
a: consummation it is hoped is at hand, it should promptly be admitted 
as a member of the League of Nations. 

These reservations were inserted in the resolution of ratifica- 
tion by a majority vote. y 

There is no question but that the resolution of ratification 
with these reservations would have passed the Senate by more 
than a two-thirds vote had the Senators been permitted to yote 
their convictions. But this privilege- was. denied them by the 
President. Thus one “willful man” has defeated’ the will of 
the great majority of the 110,000,000 people of the United States. 

As a result, it is now evident that we can not have peace by 
the ratification of the treaty, for the reason that the President 
insists that the treaty and the League of Nations must be rati- 
fied as it was written by the diplomats of Europe, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these same diplomats have signified their 
willingness to accept the reservations, and, on the other hand, 
the Senate insists that it can not and will not ratify except with 
the reservations. 

We must therefore choose either to continue a technical state 
of war indefinitely, with all its burdens, or find some other way 
to secure peace. 

Happily, international law provides three ways of terminating 
war between belligerents— 

First, by a treaty of peace. 

Second, by conquest: > 

Third, by the mere cessation of hostilities; so long continued 
that it is evident there is no intention of resuming them. 

It is this method which has been adopted and on which the 
resolution now before us is based. 

Of course, the followers of the President are opposing this 
resolution. 
“gain political advantage,” and so forth. 

If bringing about peace, which the great majority of the 
American people demand, is “playing politics” or “gaining 
political advantage,” then we plead ‘guilty. 


They accuse us of assailing; condemning, and finding fault: 


with the President: 

Yes, we do criticize him, because he Has been chosen as the 
representative of the American people and he fails to represent 
them, but insists on representing himself and the European 
nations. e 

We are told we are embarrassing the President. We deny 
this, for he has done all the embarrassing, largely because of the 


untenable position he has taken and his refusal to yield to: 


reason. j 
Now, let us consider in the light of reason, common sense, the 
Constitution and international law, this resolution, which pro- 


vides for the termination of the state of war with Germany, and: 


the objections raised against the adoption of this resolution. 

It has been claimed by those opposing the resolution of peace 
that we have no authority and no power to act in this matter, 
and that the resolution itself is unconstitutional and if passed 
is void and of no effect. 

The first section of this resolution simply declares— 


That the state of war declared to exist between the Imperial German 


Government and the United States by the joint resolution of Congress ap- 
proved April 6, 1917, is hereby declared to be at an end. 


This section is predicated absolutely. upon official information 


given to Congress by the President about 17 months ago, when 
he said: “Thus the war comes to an end, for Germany having 


accepted these terms of the armistice it will be impossible for the 
German command to renew it” : 

When Congress passed the resolution declaring that a state 
of war existed between the Imperial German Goyernment and 
the United States it did so upon the advice of the President of 
the United States and simply declared the fact that a state of 
war existed, the object of which was to inform officially all neu- 
tral nations of the fact so they could govern themselyes accord- 
ingly, so now, Congress again having been officially informed by 


the League of Nations, shall 
> tied 


thoroughly agree with that view and are not now attempting 


They tell us we are “playing politics,’ trying to 


the President that the war is at an end,“ Congress makes the 
simple declaration of the fact; for the same purpose, to thus 
notify: the neutral nations of the world. 

Furthermore, it is claimed that the Congress has no right to 
enter into peace negotiations or write a treaty of peace. We 
to write a treaty of peace ; we are simply declaring officially what! 
every man, woman, and child in the United States: and every 
other nation on earth knows: to be a fact: 

Section 2 provides for an official:date for the termination of | 


| the present: state of war for the purpose of terminating: various 


emergency acts of Congress, joint resolutions, proclamations: by 
the President, and so forth, which are absolutely dependent 
upon the date of the termination of the present: emergency. 

It is claimed by the gentlemen on the other side, and they have 
said repeatedly to-day. and yesterday, that the war can not end 
except by the ratification: of the treaty of peace, and that Con- 
gress has no constitutional authority to. recognize any other 
termination. 

Let me point to a provision in the act known as the trading 
with the enemy act, approved October 6, 1917; as recorded in 
the Statutes at Large, on page 412, volume 40: 

The words end of the war,“ as used herein, shall. be deemed to mean 
the date of proclamation, of: exchange of ratifications of the treaty: of 

ce, unless the President shall by. proclamation. declare a: prior date, 
n which case the date so proclaimed shall be deemed to be the end, of 
the war, within the meaning of this get. 

Gentlemen say the war can not end until ratifications: are ex- 
changed and proclamation of the fact made by the President, 
‘but by this act, passed by the Sixty-fifth Congress, when the 
Democratic Party was in the majority, these words were enacted 
into law; you Democrats voted for that act, and I voted for it. 
The majority of Members on the Republican side, almost all of 
them, voted’ for it. 

If we had the right then to authorize the President to take 
certain action, we have the right. now.. We haye. the right to 
repeal that authorization and to fix some other mode of deter- 
mining the date which shall be the end of the war. 

The President's authority to announce à prior date is an au- 
thority conferred upon him by act of Congress, and we can re- 
peal that provision and assert the right to name a prior date, 
We could not have conferred upon him « right that we did not 
ourselves possess, : 

We have been told that this resolution is intended to dispose 
of the pending treaty in the Senate and that support of it is an 
evidence of partisanship. Quite to the contrary, this resolution 
is not a treaty of peace and does not in any way conflict, or 
‘hamper, or interfere with the writing of a treaty of peace or a 
league of nations: A treaty of peace should be written and 
ratified; and nothing contained in this resolution will interfere 
with so doing. Neither does this resolution dispose of or pre- 
vent the United States from joining the Leagne of Nations, when 
two-thirds. of the Senate and the President can agree upon the 
basis which the United States will join such a league of 
nations, and there is no question but what the American people 
desire to join a league of nations, but not at the expense of sur- 
rendering our sovereignty at the expense of violating: the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the surrender of what we deem 
to be our rights and interests and traditions, The gentieman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KrrenixN] emphatically denied that 
the President was responsible for the failure of the Senate to 
ratify the treaty, but insisted that the Republican Members were 
responsible. Let us see. The treaty was submitted to the Sen- 
ate on the 10th day of last September; and after the most ex- 
haustive consideration by that body, on the 19th of November, 
after contest following contest covering more than a score of test 
votes, each of which showed that the ratifying body by a de- 
cisive majority was ready to ratify the treaty and end the war 
upon the condition that American sovereignty and independence 
should not be surrendered, but was prevented from doing so by 
the Executive influence. 

On the 18th of November, the day before the final vote was 
taken, which was two and one-half months after the treaty was 
presented to the Senate, came the Executive order, Defeat it,“ 
and it was defeated. 

To the appeals from treaty friends, he replied, I have no con- 
cessions in mind.” 

Three months later a second effort was made, when again all 
the reservations were adopted. by: a decisive majority, some of 
them 2 to 1, and the treaty with the reservations was favored; 
but the necessary two-thirds failing, again came the short 
statement “unacceptable,” and the treaty has not been ratified, 
although in every case it was demonstrated that only one will- 
ful man stood in the way, 

Even now the sentiment in the Senate is in harmony with this 
thought. Let me direct your attention to the last vote that was 
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taken in the Senate on the question of ratifying the treaty. 
On that vote there were, including the pairs, by which Members 
announced their position on the question, 84 Republicans who 
were in favor of ratification and 23 Democrats; against ratifi- 
cation there were 15 Republicans and 24 Democrats. The ma- 
jority of the Republicans more than 2 to 1 voted for ratification, 
with the reservations which had been adopted by the majority 
of the Senate. It was the vote of 23 Democrats added to the 
15 Republicans that prevented ratification, and it is safe to say 
that had those 28 Democrats voted their convictions or been 
allowed to do so by the administration the necessary two-thirds 
vote would have been had in the Senate. 

There has not been a moment since the 1st of October when the 
war could not haye been ended technically, as it has been prac- 
tically, within 24 hours, if the President had been willing. 

if my Democratic friends are right, that there is no way to 
end this war except by the treaty coming from the President and 
ratified by the Senate, then I want to say to the country that 
there will be no ending of the war until after the initiation of 
a treaty shall be placed in some other hands than those of the 
present President. 

At any rate, the passage of this resolution will in no way 
affect the treaty, and it is not to be supposed that the action of 
the Senate is necessarily a final disposition of the treaty. 

It should also be said and remembered that the great majority 
of the wars in the past have been ended without a formal treaty 
of peace. Those that have ended with a treaty of peace have 
been the exception rather than the rule. I admit it would have 
been more desirable to have ended this war according to the plain 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States, but the con- 
dition confronting the people is that we find the President and 
the Senate not in agreement; meanwhile the people of the coun- 
try are suffering because of war legislation, war burdens, tax 
burdens, and so forth, which the Congress of the United States 
can remedy, and the question is, Shall this condition of affairs 
continue indefinitely, shall the war-time powers conferred upon 
the President of the United States continue, or shall Congress, 
acting for and in behalf of the people of the United States, put 
an end to these conditions? 

Gentlemen have said that we should repeal war legislation 
and thereby put the country on a peace basis. I wonder if the 
gentlemen have examined this war legislation. It has been 
ascertained by actual count that there were 61 different acts of 
emergency legislation passed for the purpose of the war only. 
Thirty of them are to come to an end upon the proclamation of 
the treaty of peace, 31 are to come to an end at different pe- 
rivuds—3 months, 6 months, 18 months, 3 years, 5 years, and in 
one case 10 years—after the ratification of peace. 

It Congress is to go over these acts one by one and repeal 
them, or repeal those acts which are not intended to remain 
in force after the end of the war, it would be more than a 
full sessions’s work for the Congress. 

Section 3 deals entirely with foreign trade and commerce 
and a resumption of trade relations with Germany. This cer- 
tainly is not unconstitutional, because the Constitution ex- 
pressly provides that “Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States,” 
and it has always been entirely under the control of Congress 
and has never before been disputed. It is plain legislation, 
based upon facts to be ascertained by the President. 

Section 4 provides for the enforcement of the act. 

Section 5 provides for and protects all the property. rights, 
privileges, and advantages to which the United States has 
become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed on 
November 11 or that we are in any way entitled to by reason 
of our participation in the war. We give nothing, but, to the 
contrary, maintain our rights in every particular. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the most important piece of construc- 
tive legislation presented to the House since the beginning of 
the war. It is a business proposition from start to finish. 
It is what the people of the country want, and I doubt whether 
there would be a single vote against this resolution when it 
comes to final passage if it were not for political reasons, but 
I assume that when the vote is taken those who in 1916 adver- 
tised so extensively “He has kept us out of war” will now 
vote to keep us out of peace. 

It has also been said that by the passage of this resolution 
we are now deserting our allies, and the things that our Army 
and Navy fought for will go for naught and that we have 
made the sacrifices in vain. Quite the contrary is the fact. 


We have spent over $30,000,000,000; we have plunged the 
American people into debt; we have allowed 236,000 Ameri- 
cans to become crippled and maimed for life; and we have 
sueriticed the lives of over 112,000 of the finest and best man- 
hood in the country for the purpose of winning the war, for 


the purpose of whipping Germany, for the purpose of pre- 
Serving the civilization of the world, all of which has been 
accomplished—and shall we not now have peace, the peace 
which America and her sons have fought, bled, and died for? 

The enactment of this legislation into law will bring peace. 
{Applause. ] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL]. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am for this resolution of peace 
in all the different kinds of language included in the so-called 
League of Nations. For its passage will at once bring about 
technical peace and will repeal all the obnoxious war laws now 
cramping, belittling, and suppressing a peaceful, free, and liberty- 
loving people. 

Congress declared war; it must therefore have a right to 
end it, and the passage of this resolution through both Houses 
of Congress will end it, providing our imperial President does not 
veto it, and if he does the people will have had it pointed out to 
them who is the real obstructor to our prewar condition of peace 
and good will toward men. This resolution of peace protects us 
in all the advantages we would have secured under the treaty 
and relieves us of all entangling alliances that Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Johnson, and all other American 
patriots have warned us against. 

The patriots of the Senate have seen fit to Americanize the 
treaty, thereby protecting the sovereign power of the people, our 
traditions, and liberties. But the President insists that it should 
be passed as prepared without the dotting of an “i” or the 
crossing of a “t,” which would rob us of the right for which 
our fathers and the heroes of the late war have fought and bled 
and died. 

Every sane man wants to end wars and is in favor of some 
sort of arbitration whereby international disputes must be 
brought for adjudication, but this ill-begotten child called the 
League of Nations when seen in its nakedness reveals the begin- 
ning of a hideous, leering monster of war made of secret treaties, 
intrigues, and lies, and is the antithesis of all that is holy or 
ideal. r 

France is to-day, under the treaty, committing an act of war 
against Germany. Were we a member of the league to-day we 
would be involved in a dozen or more European wars. What 
authority had our President to send our troops to Russia to 
protect British bonds? Talk about the Constitution! He has 
not recognized such an instrument during the war, and would 
have entirely forgotten that it existed had he not wanted to 
make pretense in the use of it to discharge a faithful servant of 
his Cabinet and an American patriot who could not sit calmly 
by and see the traditions and liberties of his country hauled into 
the mire and make not such bold protests as he could. 

It was my vote for the Democratic organization of the House 
that upheld the hands of our President at the outset of this war. 
My voice and vote stood constantly behind him in the winning of 
the war, and I can, I believe, therefore speak the truth without 
being accused of partisanship. I am an American first, as my 
record in this House will prove, and I care not to what party 
any man may have attached himself, when he stands in the 
way of what I believe to be the rights of my country, I must, in 
being true to myself, with the light God gives me, strike and 
call a spade a spade, regardless of what party he belongs to or 
with what confidence the people have honored him. There is 
no divine-right-of-kings doctrine in the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, where every American is a king. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The issue before us to-day is peace versus war, Americanism 
versus Europeanism, nationalism versus internationalism, de- 
mocracy versus imperialism, the common man versus the aristo- 
crat, the many versus the privileged few. It is the battle of 
the weak with the strong; the battle of the humble cobbler, 
carpenter, mechanic, and laborer in general against the minions 
of Midas. It is the tiller of the soil against the speculator, gam- 
bler, and seeker for riches and glory unearned by the sweat of 
the brow. It is Morgan & Co. and his international bankers’ 
association against the liberties of mankind. 

The so-called League of Nations marks the bloody path back 
to the jungle of the divine right of kings, from which mankind 
through the dark centuries has struggled. The proposed league 
is the most colossal trust of imperialism the world has ever 
visioned. Through it the sovereign power of the people, who are 
beginning to comprehend, is to be stealthily transferred beyond 
their reach. But history is the handwriting of God, and the 
braye patriots in the Senate have been the instrument with 
which He has written that our willful President shall not trade 
our birthright for a mess of. pottage. [Applause.] They have 
fought the greatest moral and intellectual battle of the ages, 
They have stood against the President and his falsely created 
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public opinion backed by the greatest money organization, with 
all its various ramifications, that the world has ever known. 
They have stood majestic, like Horatius at the bridge of Rome, 
like Leonidas at the pass of Thermopylæ, like Ajax defying the 
lightning. Their stand will make them famous throughout the 
world, and a grateful Nation will revere their names as the 
saviors of their country. [Applause.] 

Our President and our former President, Mr. Taft, undoubtedly 
believed, along with the purpose of the Andrew Carnegie fund, 
Morgan and his consorts, and their English friends, that the 
lion and the lamb should lie down together, but our President 
insists that the lamb should be inside the lion. [Laughter.] 

Our President, while in Scotland, made a speech in which he 
said that he did not think this country was a fit place to die in, 
He did not say it in exactly those words, but he said he wanted 
to be buried in Scotland alongside his grandfather, Following 
in the footsteps of Washington! But his toes are where the 
heels of ‘Washington used to be. As I look down the trail that 
he is retreading, I see the throne of King George. Around it 
in blazing letters I read, “One vote for Canada, one vote for 
New Zealand, one for Australia, one for Africa, one for India, 
and one for the United States,” just like all the other colonies. 
[Applause.] We see our imperial President, not like the kings 
of old, with 100 or even 500 men to run before, but with 23,000, 
start for Europe to settle the affairs of the world, with his 14 
points tucked neatly under his arm. He never brought any of 
them back. [Laughter.] He sat down at a table and took a 
hand in the game of distributing the spoils. England got one- 
third of the face of the world; Italy „got her pockets full; 
France, her lap; and Japan filled her sack. All we got was 
prohibition. [Laughter.] 

After the spoils of war had been distributed so judiciously 
under their former secret treaties, an intricate plan was adopted 
which we have come to know as the League of Nations. They 
were particularly interested in the part of the decree known as 
article 10, which reads that we should protect their territorial 
integrity—loot—and which was explained to the President 
carefully that this was the crux of the whole situation, and he 
must be sure and put this over, and if he did they would make 
him president of this supernation. We will just put the word 
integrity“ instead of “loot,” and with the help of our power- 
ful agencies in America it will get by. If it does not, it will 
break the “heart of the world.” A draft of the article having 
been completed, our President sends à copy it, with a eoncise 
declaration, like Cesar of old. But Cæsar sent his declaration 
to the Roman Senate. Our Cesar sent the copy of the league not 
to the United States Senate, who was equally joined with him in 
responsibility, but to Morgan & Co., who submitted it to their 
attorney, Elihu Root, for approval. And, like Cæsar, who said 
“T came, I saw, I conquered,” our President, with that nicety of 
conception, must have had it, “I came, I saw, and I coneurred.” 
[Applause.] 

As an American, believing in the traditions and institutions of 
my country, I oppose the President in the rape of our Constitu- 
tion and liberty, the trade of our independence for a vassalage, 
in his so-called League of Nations. And I believe it to be the 
duty of every red-blooded American, whether Democrat or Re- 
publican, to raise his voice in protest, so the people may know 
that by adopting it they will trade their independence for servi- 
tude, liberty for slavery, democracy for imperialism. 

If the people understood this hideous monster of foreign rule 
he is attempting to fasten upon us 75 per cent of them would not 
be for this League of Nations. Public men should fearlessly 
tear away this rosy veil of peace that has been draped around 
this germinator of strife, of dissension, of enmity, and of war 
while the mouths of the people have been muzzled by imperial 
order, and who still, through his Attorney General, insists upon 
a permanent sedition law, which has already passed the Senate, 
to continue to close the mouths of the people and their public 
servants who might continue to inform them, while he crowds 
over this nefarious thing which is to be used to reelect him and 
thereby satisfy his insatiable ambition to become the president of 
this supernation. 

Every mother’s son and daughter of the United States should 
understand what this league means and set themselves to en- 
courage and support the noble patriots in the Senate, who are 
standing, and pray God they may continue to stand, for the 
rights, liberties, independence, and faith of our fathers. 

The man twice: honored by the confidence of the great people 
‘of this country, having drunk deep of imperialistic power during 
the war, is loath to put aside that beverage. In his begrogged 
condition he dreams of being president of a supernation. The 
average American chafes under deliberation. He will not read 


the 268 pages of the peace treaty; nor will he pay ‘attention to 
or ponder its meaning. He will hardly endure to ‘follow an ex- 


planation and analysis of it. He has been told that the League 
of Nations will bring about closer cooperation between nations 
and avoid war; that it represents the triumph of right. He has 
been led to expect that in it the United States plays a glorious 
and unselfish rôle; that the eyes of the world are upon us; that 
in some mysterious way we have been obligated to enter it. He, 
moreover, is impatient that the war shall cease, and he will not 
tolerate long discussion or analysis, nor any argument or sepa- 
ration of the treaty or the league if such separation or argument 
shall prolong the state of war. 

The American spirit is too often apt to act first and be sorry 
after, or perhaps to forget if the being sorry involves too much 
discomfort. The obligation is upon everyone to think hard and 
clearly what this treaty involves. 

In an effort to coerce the Senate into a speedy acceptance, 
without due consideration of the treaty and its rider, the League 
of Nations, an arrangement was made that our merchants 
could not resume trade relations with Germany till after the 
treaty of peace was signed. Whether this was kept by other 
countries or not, our merchants best know. It is to be hoped 
they will recognize who is the true enemy of American business 
and the cause of our not having technical peace in this cunningly 
planned delay. Not the Senate, who must in duty take time to 
weigh and consider this most momentous document in all our 
country’s history. 

That another swarm of bees should be loosed about the Sen- 
ate’s ears, the President told the wet leaders that as soon as 
the ‘treaty was signed he would consider removing war-time 
prohibition. It was up to the President to remove this ban, but 
he craftily used the delay to align the liquor interests along 
with the ministers and the business interests to stampede the 
Senate into rapid and ill-considered action. 

The ministers of the gospel who are so strong for peace should 
read the treaty. Some churchmen, lured by the bait of avoid- 
ing all war, valiantly urge the support of the League of Nations 
in the name of religion. They overlook the sacrifice involved, 
declare with fervent zeal that it is wrong, selfish, and narrow 
to think of ourselves, and wrong to refuse to make sacrifices 
when, by such a little thing as the loss of the liberty and inde- 
pendence and security of the United States, we can be free at 
onee and forever of all wars. How much better to maintain 
this Christian land as the home of liberty and democracy. It is 
hard to think that sensible people can so delude and hypnotize 
themselves, 

They use ihe very arguments suggested by England for the 
thing England desires. Lord Robert Cecil said: 

I see it suggested in some places that the United States shonld not 
accept membership in the League of Nations because it might involve 
some sacrifice of national sove nty. It would be foolish to deny that 
if nations are to make any organization for peace ench of them must be 
content to modify to some degree, however slight, its liberty of action. 
That is the Inevitable result of cooperation, and I do not wish to under- 
rate the sacrifice involved. 

What would Lord Robert Cecilesay if the proposition were re- 
versed and it was England who stood to lose her power and 
place, and who was to be humiliated to a place among the de- 
pendent representatives of the United States. 

What is article 10? In article 10 the United States, along 
with other members of the league, agrees to respect and pre- 
serve, as against external aggression, the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all members of the league. 
We, by agreeing to this, bind ourselves to maintain in per- 
petuity the agreements concluded in the present peace treaty, 
just or unjust. And as to external aggression, that internal 
aggression which may be held to threaten or involve external 
aggression, May be interpreted by the league to constitute cause 
for our conscripting our youth and sending them into any far- 
away land the representatives of the league may see fit, a league 
where we have one vote, and Liberia has a vote, and the British 
Empire has six votes. 

The plan is to make the League of Nations do, justly or un- 
justly, what it might take a war to do. Matters not whether 
the aggressor be Ireland or Korea or China, struggling to re- 
gain or obtain just rights. Our boys will be called upon to 
leap to the defense of this present agreement. Is that why they 
went across the sea to make the world safe for democracy? 
This is not democracy, but a rarely planned imperialism. “ Pre- 
vent war?” Restitution to the wronged, récognition of weak 
new nations, and justice instead of kowtowing to the powerful 
might have done so. “Prevent war?“ There is in this section 
a threat of war in every ripple of unrest from anarchistic Italy, 
disturbed Ireland, ravished China, and downtrodden Korea. 
And shall the United States leave her position, upheld till now, 
as the champion of the oppressed and take her place by the side 
of the autocrat and tyrant, to maintain existing political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity? 
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The league will not prevent war, but it will prevent speedy 
and adequate defense. What do the big four care about peace, 
except as it means that their vast acquisitions are preserved to 
them intact? And they are careful to arrange to tie us up to 
maintain this peace. The immolation of our boys in Russia is a 
foretaste of the imperial attitude, without constituted authority 
which the League of Nations will bring forth. How will the 
cheated fathers and mothers respond when, after enthusi- 
astically embracing this thing which was to end all war, they 
are called upon to see their sons set forth indefinitely for the 
ends of the earth, to maintain and preserve for the Hedjaz of 
Arabia or the Sultan of Zulu his tottering territorial integrity? 
To rob a nation of its sovereignty and then expect it to exercise 
that sovereignty is an anomaly. To preserve its sovereignty, a 
nation must keep for its own decision all questions of immigra- 
tion, of peace and war, of commerce, of the size of its army and 
navy. To pledge that our Nation shall, at some time in the fu- 
ture, go to war on some unknown cause is folly. Who can fore- 
see what disastrous policy that would commit us to? All wis- 
dom will not die with us, The future citizens of America can 
be reasonably relied on to act with equity. 

Article 21 purports to keep for us our Monroe doctrine. But 
it does nothing of the kind. After the assertion by the President 
on his first return that the wording of the treaty should not be 
changed, and that the Monroe doctrine had been translated in 
the league to a. new idea, extending it to the world, it is 
nothing strange that it should not be preserved. The dishonesty 
of pretending to do one thing when it does another makes those 
who care for America and her interests distrust the whole plan. 
No one favoring the spirit of the Monroe doctrine would call it 
a treaty of arbitration or a regional understanding to preserve 
peace. The Monroe doctrine is bound and delivered over to the 
administration of the League of Nations, to the very ones who 
all these years it has been protecting us against, to the tender 
mercies of its enemies. A Monroe doctrine extended to the 
world is a Monroe doctrine destroyed, wiped off the face of the 
earth. Our one great bulwark of defense needlessly sacrificed, 
thrown away, by one too indifferent or too blinded by self-interest 
to value it or safeguard it. The British were open in their in- 
terpretation of this amendment. They say in their press, 
“Should any dispute arise concerning it, the league is there to 
settle it.” Do you want that, you Americans? 

Do you want the Monroe doctrine wiped out and the league 
substituted to settle, say, a controversy with Japan? Britain, 
Japan's ally, bound in secret treaty to go to war with them, or 
vice versa, has six votes to our one. Suppose it was a question 
we wanted settled affirmatively, the vote of one member could 
block it, and in the assembly, therefore, the vote of Hejaz would 
be just as strong as the vote of the United States. 

This is not a league of all nations but a league of a few 
nations. Not a democracy, but a trust. Membership of new 
nations must receive a vote of two-thirds. There is no pro- 
vision as to how the members are to be elected or how long they 
shall serve. They will be in no true sense representatives of the 
people. Nor will it be a democracy, for here the power trickles 
down from above—a council of nine members. The big five 
will control that. The assembly will have 31 members, and 13 
others have been invited to join. These 13 do not include Ger- 
many, Austria, Turkey, Bulgaria, Ukraine, Jugo-Slavia, Fin- 
land, Russia, Luxemburg—two-thirds of Hurope—Mexico, Bo- 
livia, Arabia, Palestine, or Egypt. 

Yet hear what the President himself had to say concerning 
foreign entanglements, concentration of power, and secret 
treaties: 


There are actually men in America who are preaching war, who are 
reaching the duty of the United States to do what it never would 
— entanglements in the controversies which have arisen on 
the other side of the water—abandon its habitual and traditional 
policy, and deliberately engage in the conflict which is now engulfing 
the rest of the world. do not know what the standard of citizenship 
of these tlemen may be. I only know that I for one can not sub- 
scribe to those standards. (From a speech by President Wilson at Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1914, 9 months after the sinking of the Lusitania and 
18 months after the invasion of Belgium.) 

When we resist, therefore—when I, as a Democrat, resist—the con- 
centration of power, I am resisting the process of death, because con- 
centration of power is what always precedes the destruction of human 
initiative and therefore af human energy. (From a speech of Woodrow 
Wilson in 1912.) 

The theory of government which I decline to subscribe to is that the 
vitality of the nation comes out of the closeted councils where a few 
men determine the policy of the country. (President Wilson at Phila- 
delphia, 1918.) 


The President resists any suggestion of a change in his cove- 
nant. He admits that the league will mean the sacrifice of 
United States sovereignty, but declares “at whatever cost of 
independent action, every government should lend itself to the 
new purpose.” He also demolishes the position taken at first by 
his would-be backers, that the league will be merely advisory. 


It is a hard and fast agreement, no scrap of paper, and Uncle 
Sam will be thoroughly bound by it once he sets his mighty fist 
thereto. à 

The American people for several years have lock stepped along 
to a remarkable series of slogans; specious parrot cries, mouth- 
filling, that take the place of argument, each the accompani- 
ment to some national humiliation.’ First, “ Watchful waiting.” 
Next, Too proud to fight.” “He kept us out of war.” “Safe 
for democracy.” “Pitiless publicity.” Then, as a most tre- 
mendous climax to this series of cast skins, preparing the way 
for the triumphant march to victory óf the League of Nations, 
“Promote peace and prevent war.” A phrase acceptable to 
every class in the United States. What sane man wants war? 
But what prudent sick man is going to swallow every quack 
nostrum that is offered because of its bright, alluring promise 
of cure? 

It was not the act of a friend of peace to represent at the 
peace conference that the United States was heart and soul for 
a League of Nations as a means to prevent future wars, and to 
use the necessity of Europe and our resources as a lever to 


force the nations of Europe to interweave the peace treaty with 


the League of Nations. The war-weary world, dying for peace, 
had to wait six months that this sleight of hand might be 
thoroughly done. And then, when they have accepted it, think- 
ing that if the great United States was for it it must be good, 
it was not the act of a friend of peace to come back and say it 
would break the heart of Europe if we did not conform to his 
eovenant. That is what Abraham Lincoln called lifting your- 
self by your own boot straps. It was not the act of a friend 
of peace to keep the people absolutely in the dark as to develop- 
ments except such strained and purposely colored bits as were 
allowed to creep out from the council. One interested in Amer- 
ica first would have kept them informed of all the interweaving 
facts, kept the Senate abreast, so that when it came time to act 
they would be prepared, not left to flounder in a mass of new, 
unexplained facts, with no sidelights on the motives and interests 
back of the various clauses. 

The President said. There is no need that I should report 
to you what was done at Paris. You have been daily cognizant 
of what was going on there. The cross currents must have been 
evident to you.” It reminds us of his imploring the Senate not 
to discuss the peace treaty and the League of Nations till 
his return, when the first thing he announced was the time for 
discussion was past. And yet, without time for discussion, 
never furnished with complete files, in the dark as to secret 
agreements, with several conflicting explanations and ‘hasty 
denials on vital points, the Senate was expected to swallow, 
without reservation or amendment, the whole ill-constructed 
mess. : 

No considerations of a future war should have been allowed 
to hold up the peace in the present war. The treaty should 
have been ratified at once, and separately. Then the League 
of Nations could have been considered at leisure. There is no 
provision in the Constitution of the United States for either 
the President or the Senate to subject the people to such 
domination as that of the League of Nations. Let the light 
in on it. Let the people know, and let the people then decide. 
I don’t believe the Senate and the President should bind on our 
backs this infamous proposition without hearing from the 
people. If, like Esau, they are so hungry, so craven, have such 
appetite for bodily comfort and soft-handed personal ease as to 
trade their birthright for a mess of pottage, that they must haye 
a meal now, all right. The voice of the people is the voice of God, 
and it must be His will that we shall be so commingled that the 
seeds of dissension sown will bring about the battle of all 
nations, the Armageddon, that shall sweep away all dross and 
bring the thousand years of peace. 

The advocates of the new idea have managed to create a 
propaganda that patriotism is no longer the fashion, some- 
thing to be ashamed of, an old-fashioned sentiment. It puts 
me in mind of something I read just before the war broke out 
that crashed like an unholy thing upon my consciousness, a 
ripple of thought brought about by foreign propaganda, that 
subsidized our free speech, our lecture platforms, our pulpits, 
and chairs in colleges and universities, so that a university pro- 
fessor was emboldened to say, “ The flag and patriotism are an 
illusion.” It was this tendency that caused Theodore Roose- 
velt to charge that the moral fiber of Americans was relaxing. 
The flabby arguments of the pacifists, appealing to the gross 
and selfish, the cowardly and self-seeking, was making fat oxen 
of our citizens. The conscientious objectors, the I. W. W.’s, 
pacifists, and pro-Germans hid their heads under the drastic laws 
of war time, but now they are noisily at it again. Are people so 
blinded by a promise that a set of agreements will avoid all war 
that they are content to put their heads in the sand and refuse 
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to consider a document that blasts the foundation stones of our 
Nation, so well laid by our wise and clear-visioned forefathers ; 
indifferent to the sacrifice of principles that our fathers were 
not too proud to fight and die for, flinging away with profligate 
unthinking our inheritance? i 

This is no new- hope—this plan of alliance of nations, un- 
selfish in aim, to protect the weak from aggressions of the 
strong. Such a league has been dreamed of and previsioned 
eyer since a thousand years ago. The hope of the brotherhood 
of man is an ideal that can be relied on to kindle dreams and 
expand the hearts of everyone. But it is an unpatriotic act to 


trade upon such a hope with false promises, to juggle with 


words that conceal instead of reveal purposes, to promise with- 
out fulfillment. 

We are bidden to forego national pride, consideration for our 
country, our ideals as a Nation, the fulfillment of our glorious 
destiny, or we are, forsooth, selfish and narrow of vision. Can 
this be the end of our mission? Are we to tread the path of 
nonresistance to oblivion, this great and glorious country, the 
hope of the world, the vision of the oppressed people of all 
lands, the promised land, set apart, purified, made a haven by 
special preparation, its people free and untrammeled, kings 
every one, who never have bowed the knee or bent the neck to 
any conqueror? Are we to go under the yoke? We were 
not defeated. For what, then? For coming to the aid of 
warring nations when they were licked, when they had their 
backs to the wall, and surrender was a question of weeks? 
They could not win; they called valiantly for help. We went 
and won in six months with a cost of 150,000 killed and 
$57,000,000,000—they had been fighting for three years and a 
half. And for that we shall be penalized. 

If America is bound to mix in European affairs, Europe is 
bound to return the compliment; but why does our lending aid 
in this war tie us up to the troubles of Europe ad infinitum? 
How are we tied to the quarrels of the future in which we have 
no interest? If the League of Nations .becomes a power the 
United States will give over its command to a council of men 
outside the country and receive orders from them. This is a 
condition of the league not possible to falsify or blink or evade. 

The United States is, far deeper than President Wilson means, 
the hope of the world. The bank of the world. The meat and 
drink of the world. But all the work that is set for the United 
States to accomplish can be done more efficiently, in a more 
businesslike way, more equitably, if we retain our independence 
and do not put our heads in a noose. 

Democracy is threatened. The constitutional form of goy- 
ernment is in danger. The process of reducing Congress to a 
rubber stamp was successfully carried out during the war, when 
the President was given powers as absolute as a czar, and pa- 
triotism held criticism dumb. Internationalism, which is being 
offered us as a substitute for Americanism and patriotism, is 
death to American liberty and independence. It is the same 
thing that the I. W. W.’s believe in; the same doctrine as that 
of the Bolshevists, only it is reversed to fit the autocrat. To 
link our fate so closely to the fate of nations everywhere will 
destroy us as a free people. It is not jingoism to assert that 
we are different from the nations and peoples of all the rest of 
the world. We have been accustomed so long to bear the 
supercilious condescension and assumption of superiority of the 
rest of the world that it comes as a shock almost to find that 
we are broader minded, more honest, more sincere, and our 
ideals are genuine and lofty. We ean not mix milk and mud 
and have anything but mud. Europe is a hundred years behind 
America. It does not know what liberty is. There is no such 
thing as disinterest or unselfishness in their claims or dealings 
with other nations. 

Human nature has not changed much in the war. Except for 
the boy who has been through the Golgotha of the trenches, 
there has not been that general spiritual ennobling that some 
were looking for. There is not any royal or vicarious road to 
the millennium when you have to build on the same old crotchets 
and the same, or vaster, selfishness. Ask the returned soldier 
whether he found any brotherly love in England or France, or 
anywhere else. The peoples of Europe have been so scarred by 
war that they are fearful, suspicious, vengeful, full of hate. 
They have lost the warmth of feeling, the impulse toward sym- 
pathy they had even at the time of the armistice. - They are in- 
capable of thinking honestly or fairly. They should not be 
allowed to tie our hands and clip our wings. 

We must follow our own judgment, act according to our ideals, 
or the world will sink back into the old war- breeding welter of 
grasping selfishness. One fact America must admit, that there 
has been a good deal of halo draped around our noble allies. 
Anyone who visits Europe is struck by the sordid selfishness, the 
smallminded intrigue, the devious deceit, the self-seeking, the 


greed for America’s money, not even veiled, touched even with 
a peremptoriness and impatience of our slowness. They look 
upon us, thé only solvent, going Nation in the world, as in duty 
bound to assume their burdens and lift them along. ‘ 

It would come with a little better flavor if we could have the 
privilege of giving our aid, instead of having it forced from 
us at the point of a pistol. America can work best for humanity 
as a free agent. She has never proved niggardly of her sons or 
of her treasure. At least, she should bave the privilege of dis- 
pensing her aid in accordance with her own judgment. 

Not one act of generous impulse or unselfish idealism was per- 
formed by a single one of the European nations at the peace 
table. They were only concerned with getting all they could, 
with yielding as little as they could. The fact that the United 
States did not join in the mad scramble was a matter for con- 
tempt not of admiration, only confirming them in the idea that 
we were a nation of easy marks. The United States is the 
only one who makes sacrifices and gets nothing. Europe makes 
no sacrifice under the league and gets everything. We have 
not a friend in all Europe. Six months of clawing, irritating 
meddling have served to turn from us every nation in the world. 
The British are bitter because we undertook to keep the in- 
terned ships which sought our ports. They said it was only be- 
cause of the English Navy that they were forced to seek our 
shores, and we were, hence, not entitled to them. 

The House of Commons broke into a roar of Homeric laughter 
at the mention of the proposed League of Nations. They be- 
trayed then what they haye so long concealed, that our Presi- 
dent was duped by their seeming agreement to his hobby into 
granting them the basis which will make of them the mightiest 
nation in the world. What need they care, when they were 
assured of their command of the seas, their losses fully under- 
written, their control of the future league made certain by 
six votes to our one, vast increases to territory, a wonderful 
succession of diplomatic victories, and in return only a promise 
to sign the League of Nations agreement. 

Bewildered by his view from the high mountain, e Presi- 
dent has let himself become the cat’s-paw for England and for 
Japan. He has allowed himself to enter upon the very thing 
he assured us the League of Nations made unnecessary—an 
alliance of nations for war. The great powers of Europe refuse 
to trust their own safety to the league. England does not rely 
on it, but retains her control of the seas. Italy does not rely 
upon the league, but insists upon the rectification and strong 
fortification of her frontier.. France has her league against 
war within the league. These stand to the respective nations 
for their Monroe doctrine. Why are they not as well protected 
by the league as we are given to believe the United States is? 
Why confess at the outset that the League of Nations is an un- 
successful theory if it will not hold, even before attack, without 
internal braeing? 

The President said, There can be no alliances or special 
understandings within the general or common family of the 
league.” And yet the whole fabric of these secret understand- 
ings have been worked out in the peace treaty, and so inter- 
woven with the League of Nations that the President says they 
can not be separated. 

Last April it was flatly denied from the White House, by the 
President’s secretary, that the President had made any such 
alliance as the agreement with France. But when the treaty 
comes out there it is, the fact of such a promise having been 
given; another trade to get a vote for his hobby. But it did not 
make the French our friends. Our soldiers noticed a change 
creep over the spirit of their dreams before they left France. 
Recently one of their statesmen blamed the United States for 
the cloud between France and Italy. It was not through any 
lack of demand of France that we were not burdened with the 
great European war debt, for the French proposed that the 
belligerents pay according to population; next as to wealth. So 
they would get us either way. 

When I was in Paris, time after time Frenchmen broached 
the suggestion to me that I personally ask our President on 
my return to make a public statement that after the war half 
of our merchant marine, then built or to be built, would be 
turned over to France. It would make for better feeling. they 
said. And with what distress and alarm they viewed our 
work on their inadequate and old-time harbors, made necessary 
by their incapability of handling our troops going to their relief. 
They feared we had an interested eye, looking to the future of 
our commerce. 

Japan clearly shows her intention to anyone who is not asleep 
of trying to deceive the rest of us. Any change in her Shan- 
tung steal and she would not sign, and shook aloft her still 
unsettled racial-equality clause, the clause that was defeated, 
not by the vote of our President, as you would suppose, but 
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by the vote of the Australian premier, who was desirous of keep- 
ing Australia still a white man’s country. And then can anyone 
in honesty declare that Japan has any intention of releasing 
Shantung, now or ever? 

The apologists for this monstrous deed say hat Japan will 
right the wrong. They leave it to the cat who ate the canary 
to make it right with the canary. - 

All decisions must be unanimous, so what chance will any 
oppressed nation in the future have as against its oppressors? 
What chance will we have on our race-equality difference with 


. Japan? Her contrary vote will balance ours. What chance 


will China have when always Japan’s negation stands between 
her and her rights? Mr. Taft asks why we did not object to 
Germany's act when it was committed. We were not in the 
business of world meddling then, whatever might have been our 
opinion. But now he asks us to condone—to be a party to—this 
act. It was wrong then; it is wrong now. 

Japan is a skillful, watchful waiter. In due time, when the 
League of Nations shall be a going concern, she will call up 
the matter of our immigration laws. Her vanity, smoldering 
so long under what she fancies is humiliation, will feed fat the 
ancient grudge she bears us. We will hasten to give our noble 
ally everything she asks just to keep out of trouble, as has been 
our policy all along through the Taft and Wilson administra- 
tions. Nothing is really worth fighting for if it is American 
seems to be their motive, as illustrated by the surrender of free 
tolls to our coastwise trade through the Panama Canal. 

We went to war avowedly to destroy militarism. We fought 
not for territory nor for reprisals. We did not gain anything 
by entering the conflict. All well and good; but instead of 
standing fast for the principles he himself had enunciated, our 
President admits that he was responsible for yielding up Shan- 
tung to Japan; for the stripping from China of vast territory 
and millions of subjects, in flat opposition to his high-sounding 
doctrine of self-determination. Two hundred thousand Chinese 
laid down their lives during the war, from this very district of 
Shantung, and now their reward is that by an ally, a friend 
from time immemorial, the yoke they were fighting to remove 
is bolted the harder on the necks of their fathers, mothers, 
brothers, and sisters. 

Here is the basis of a militaristic and imperialistic menace 
that we shall have to thank our own President for, an Ameri- 
can, supposedly representing America and safeguarding her 
rights. 

It is a victory for Japanese diplomatic strategy. It confirms 
their rapacious predatory attitude toward both China and Rus- 
sia. It will turn the Chinese, who have looked on us as friends, 
into enemies. China's fate in the matter of Shantung was de- 
cided by the big five, of whem four, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan, had secret agreements. The only chance was 
for President Wilson to hold out. His contrary vote would 
have disposed of the matter. But he did not do it. 

He gave away one ideal after another, one right after another, 
in his futile chase after a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Trading, compromising. Fine phrases, with no intellectual 
honesty back of them, Oh, for a good stiff-spined American 
patriot; oh, for a Rooseyelt or a Johnson at the peace table. 
We had every advantage. We needed not to creep and crawl 
in order to have our ideals made into perpetual world law. 
We had what Europe had to have. They had nothing we 
needed. We won their war. But in a short while, the astute, 
Machiavelian old world had won the mastery. It was a 
humiliation. All the world laughs at the matching of minds 
of the dreamer, while it sneers at an easy victory. 

Where is the freedom of the seas we heard so much aboutt 
Self-determination? The rights of small peoples? Where any 
shadow or substance of the peace for all the world in this great 
combination of the mighty to “respect and maintain 
territorial integrity“? To continue into perpetuity wicked and 
unjust aggression and conquest. It is the most imperialistic 
plan ever conceived. A world empire. 

We are expected to safeguard the same old wrongs, the same 
old injustices, the same old plunderings and greed and selfish- 
ness that have made all the causes for war in the past. Why 
will the League of Nations preserve peace and prevent war? 
Because the United States will preserve France and England 
and Japan and Italy in their aggressions. 

Should the United States be complaisant toward this hideous 
thing, which England views with amusement, France with im- 
patience, Japan with an inscrutable reserve, China with despair, 
Italy with hatred, while the “small nations,” made mock of, 
and treated, as ever, like pawns, stand utterly bewildered at 
illusions lost and hopes flouted? 

We have been duped into underwriting a pero so 2 
and vicious that without our aid it could not persist, but 


would soon break up in war, We have entangled ourselves in 
prospect in every little European squabble, regardless of its 
merits or interests, 

Whatever troubles arise over there, we have the burden of 
maintaining the balance of power. If the rights of China and 
Korea are done to death, in secret, even before the League of 
Nations, meets, when the diplomats of the craft are on their 
good behavior, what will happen when a few men meet in 
secret to parcel out the world? What has there been in the 
past 17 months to comfort the hope of the small nations? 
Strong nations have been made stronger. Grabbing right and 
left has been the order of the day. Even a great and generous 
ally has been bound and gagged, lest peradventure she prove 
dangerous in the future. 

We have no place among such expert diplomats. We have 
not been trained in “ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain.” Our place should be this side the water, minding our 
own. business, 

We have become a world power. Circumstances have made 
us so. But our position is not one of dependence on that 
account. We are powerful, independent, as we are; able to 
do for needy peoples better and more successfully just in pro- 
portion to that power and independence. Why must we de- 
seend to the level of the bankrupt and crafty, the caste-ridden 
countries of Europe? The intrigue, the deceit, the secret 
agreements, that have entangled us in their meshes already, 
before the League of Nations is even well under way, show 
what is before us. 

We can not marry Europe, Asia, and the Hejaz of Armenia 
to reform them. It would the rather be a union “with a clown, 
the grossness of whose spirit would have weight to drag us 
down.” Because the submarine has undermined the safety 
of right little, tight little island empires, because modern 
warfare leaps, Remus-like, over all fortifications, is no argu- 
ment that we should abandon our commanding position in 
order to be of service. We are strong, with the strength of a 
clear-thinking, high-purposed race. We can never sit around 
the gambling table with the hairsplitting, jealous diplomats 
of the old school. Brotherhood of man! What does it mean, 
and what voice has it had in the present negotiations for 
peace? 

Tf a national spirit breeds wars, as advocates of the league 
claim, there is plenty of evidence that such spirit remains 
in the other countries, and it will be time enough for us to 
begin the brotherhood of man when there is some sign of its 
being practiced instead of so generally preached. 

Somebody has nationalism mixed up with Kaiserism. But 
nationalism in America means America first, just as, reduced 
to its lowest terms, it means family first. Theodore Roose- 
velt said, “The best man in the community is the man who 
thinks of his family first.” Rip Van Winkle was one of your 
good fellows, glad to muddle in everyone's quarrels, but not 
a high type of citizen at that. There are men a plenty to 
whom other men’s wives look just as good as their own. 
They are not so narrow and selfish and pygmy-minded and 
old-fashioned as to love their own wives best. International- 
ism savors of free love. It lacks the stern morality dear to 
the hearts of patriots who fashion their hopes and beliefs 
after the men of our country’s elder days. 

Do we want our morals to be controlled by Japan, with her 
geishas and her picture brides and her open and wanton and 
unabashed laxness of living? When we consider that our 
lives are to be regulated by a majority of nations whose 
populations are scarce civilized and illiterate to the last de- 
gree, we can not hope that our ideals will be the ones to sur- 
vive in all their purity. 


For East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet. 


Frenchmen will be Frenchmen, Britons British, and Yankees 
Yanks in spite of all efforts to internationalize them. You 
can not have a supernation till you destroy the differences 
that have cleft the nations asunder since the Tower of Babel. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. VAILE]. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, we have had a good many kinds 
of protests against this resolution, and have even had one 
from the maternity ward, presented by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Goopwin] ; but the protests all seem to be based 
on the theory that we are attempting to embarrass the admin- 
istration and the President. People.do not generally protest 
against attempts unless they are likely to be successful. The 
things that people protest against are conditions existing, or 
imminent facts which they want to change. 


Now, our Democratic friends assure us that this resolution 
will never become law because the President will yeto it. Un- 
doubtedly he will do so. Nevertheless, the protest of the minor- 
ity increases hourly. They complain against this as an attempt 
to embarrass the administration. The whole course of this 
debate shows that the real ground of their complaint is not 
the attempt to embarrass. It is the existing fact of the em- 
barrassment, The facts are now embarrassing to the President 
and to the minority, and they are daily becoming more so with 
the approach of the election, These embarrassing facts are 
that the American people want a definite, official, technical 
termination of the war; that the President has had the daily 
opportunity since last October to effect such a termination 
with the consent of two-thirds of the Senate; that he has 
declined to comply with the wishes of the American people 
because he could not do so and still carry out his own theory 
of internationalism; and that when this resolution is presented 
to him he will be obliged once again to meet the alternative 
of complying with the wishes of the American people or of 
insisting upon his own, and that he will do the latter, 

Yesterday the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILL], 
standing on the floor of the House, made a tearful speech to 
his district in which he denounced the Republican side of the 
House for its alleged cruelty and callousness in applauding the 
remarks of a Republican Representative who referred to the 
President’s sickness. This was quite different, he said, from 
the exceptionally generous and chivalrous conduct of the Ken- 
tucky General Assembly in regretting the assassination of 
President McKinley. 

There is a kind of political pathology involved in such an 
argument. I can assure my friend that we all want the Presi- 
dent to get well. We sincerely hope that his recovery may be 
complete. We hope it will be an actual recovery, sufficient to 
enable him to be the candidate of his party for reelection, 
We would much rather have him the Democratic candidate 
than, for example, our present colleague, that seasoned states- 
man, the gentleman from Missouri, whom we know to be not 
only wise but sensible, even if he is not always right—even 
if he is now mistaken as to the side George Washington would 
take. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason], in the speech 
which my friend from Kentucky so severely criticized, was 
speaking of a man who was not by any means lying upon his 
death bed, but who was at least well enough to summarily 
dismiss a member of his Cabinet who had attempted to carry 
on a part of the country’s necessary business during his ill- 
ness; well enough to hold most of his party in the Senate in 
line against the wishes of the people of the United States; 
well enough at this moment to whip the minority of this 
House to vote against peace and against their own convictions. 

The gentleman from Illinois, as we all know, is one of the 
kindliest and gentlest characters in the House, He could not 
possibly derive pleasure from the suffering of any other man. 
Surely it was not a breach of propriety for him to say of a man 
who is now probably almost well that he got sick when his 
arguments were shown to be fallacious by the facts of current 
history. 

Gentlemen of the minority, it is facts which are your em- 
barrassment to-day. 

The real fact is that the gentleman from Illinois offended 
not by saying that the President had been sick, but by pointing 
out that the Democratic Party is now sick. My friends, there 
is one way for your party to get well, and that is to get back 
in harmony with the American people. The American people 
are tired of this deadlock on a declaration of peace. They 
know that the fault is yours. We are now giving you Demo- 
crats an opportunity to get back your party health by disown- 
ing the fault and voting for this resolution. If you do not do 
so your recovery at all is extremely doubtful. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr, STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, in opposition to this reso- 
lutien it is contended that Congress has no power to declare 
peace and that section 1 of the resolution is therefore void on 
its face. It is pointed out that this is a Government of separate 
powers, and that the treaty-making power being vested in the 


President and the Senate, they possess exclusive power to end, 


war. I submit that this argument is based upon an erroneous 
assumption of what the separation of powers in the Consti- 
tution means. It does not mean that the President and Con- 
gress together can not accomplish what the President and the 
Senate alone can do. The fallacy of the argument is based 
upon the error that one part of the Government is greater 
than the whole. The Constitution gives to Congress the power 
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to declare war, yet the practice has been in every instance that 
declarations of war have been in the form of acts of Congress 
signed by the President. No one has suggested that the declara- 
tions of war were unconstitutional because in the form of an 
act of Congress signed by the President. On its face this reso- 
lution does not contemplate that Congress act alone. The 
presumption is that this, like every other joint resolution, will 
pass both Houses and will be submitted to the President. We 
have no right to assume that the President will veto it. Has 
anyone got the hardihood to say that if this resolution passes 
both Houses and is signed by the President that it will be un- 
constitutional, forsooth, because the President alone, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate, by treaty could de- 
termine the state of war? The opposition, therefore, must be 
based upon the theory that the President will veto this resolu- 
tion and that if it is passed over the veto then it will be un- 
constitutional. That would be an argument against passing 
the resolution over the veto of the President, but it is not an 
argument now, for we have the right to assume that the Presi- 
dent will sign it. For certainly what the President can do 
alone, Congress and the President can do jointly. 

The first section of this resolution is as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the state of war declared 
to exist between the Imperial German Government and the United 
States by the joint resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is 
hereby declared at an end. 

Section 2 provides that this declaration shall terminate all 
resolutions, and so forth, and all war powers of the different 
statutes enacted during the war. E 

Section 3 provides that Germany shall have 45 days after the 
passage of the resolution in which to notify the President that 
it accepts its terms and waives and renounces on behalf of 
itself and its nationals all claims or demands against the United 
States or its nationals that it or they would not have had the 
right to assert had the United States ratified the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. In case of such notice commercial relations are to be 
resumed. 

Section 4 provides penalties for violations of the terms of the 
resolution as to trading with the enemy. 

Section 5 provides that the passage of the resolution shall not 
be construed as a waiver of any rights under the armistice 
signed November 11, 1918. 

The writers on international law are agreed that there are 
three ways of terminating war between belligerents, as follows: 


First, by a treaty of peace; second, by the conquest and subjugation 
of one of the belligerents by the other; third, by the mere cessation of 
hostilities so long continued that it is evident that there is no inten- 
tion of resuming them, 

“War may be terminated in three different ways: Belligerents may 
(1) abstain from further acts of war and glide into peaceful relations 
eace through a special treaty, or (2) belliger- 
ents may formally establish the condition of Bs through a special 
treaty of peace, or (3) a belligerent may end war through subjuga- 
tion of his adversary.” (Oppenheim, International Law, vol. 2, p. 322.) 

“There are three ways of terminating hostilities between States, 
namely, (1) by a mere cessation of hostilities of both sides, without 
any definite understanding supervening; (2) by the conquest and sub- 
page of one of the contending parties by the other so that the former 
s reduced to impotence and submission; (3) by a mutual arrangement 
oa in a treaty of peace whether the honors of war be equal or 
unequal, 

“ Under the first mode the relationships between the parties remain in 
a condition of uncertainty, and, owing to the numerous difficulties in- 
volved, combatant States have very seldom resorted to this method of 
withdrawing from 
telligible decision.” 
Peace, E. 3.) 

“It is certain that a condition of war can be raised without an au- 
thoritative declaration of war, and, on the other hand, the situation of 
peace may be restored by the long suspension of hostilities without a 
treaty of peace being made. History is full of such occurrences. What 
period of suspension of war is necessary to justify the presumption of 
the restoration of peace has never yet n settled, and must in every 
case be determined with reference to collateral facts and circumstances.” 
(Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, July 22, 1868, Dip. Cor.. 1868, vol. 2, 
pp. 32 to 34, cited Moore’s International Law, vol. 7, p. 336.) 


It is undisputed that war can begin without a declaration of 
war. <A declaration of war may precede or follow actual hos- 
tilities. Where it follows, it simply declares that a state of 
war exists. This was the form adopted in the present case as 
well as in the Spanish War. In that case the declaration was 
passed April 25 and war was declared to exist then, and to hare 
existed from April 21. The convention adopted at The Hague 
conference in 1907 provides that hostilities “must not com- 
mence without a previous and explicit warning in the form of a 
declaration of war.” 4 

I said that the argument that this was an infringement of the 
treaty-making powers would be good, if true, on the question 
of passing the resolution over the veto. But we contend that 
this resolution is not in fact a treaty, and that therefore it does 
not violate the prerogative of the President and Senate. The 
treaty of Versailles is not dead. It can be sent buck at any time 


the war without arriving at some definite and in- 
(Phillipson, Termination of War and Treaties of 
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and be ratified. This resolution does not prevent that. The 
only thing that stands in the way of ratification is the deadloek 
between the President and the Senate on the covenant of the 
League of Nations. If the President would agree to the Senate 
reservation on article 10 ratification would instantly follow and 
peace by treaty be an accomplished fact. What is that reserva- 
tion? Here it is: 

“Reservation No. 2. The United States assumes no obligation 
to preserve the territorial integrity or political independence of 
any other country or to interfere in controversies between na- 
tions—whether members òf the league or not—under the provi- 


sions of article 10, or to employ the military or naval forces of 


the United States under any article of the treaty for any pur- 
pose, unless in any particular case the Congress, which under 
the Constitution has the sole power to declare war or authorize 
the employment of the military or naval forces of the United 
States, shall by act or joint resolution so provide.“ 

It will be observed that the only thing this does is to preserve 
the power of Congress to declare war. Should we surrender that 
power so that our boys could be sent to fight in foreign lands 
without our consent? Is it asking too much that before this is 
done the elected Representatives of the people in Congress as- 
sembled shall consent? To do otherwise would be a contradic- 
tion of the very idea of a government of, by, and for the people, a 
clear violation of our fundamental law and a craven surrender 
of our independence to foreigners. When the peace of the world 
was ruthlessly broken and the very existence of free popular 
government was threatened, America without treaty obligations, 
but because of a high sense of duty to civilization and the world, 
entered the war as the champion of liberty and right, and by 


reason of her power and the bravery and gallantry of her sons, 


many of whom are buried on the fields of France, brought it to a 
successful conelusion. 

Should a similar occasion arise, America will not be found 
wanting. 

I have long advocated international arbitration as a substitute 
for war. I joined the American group for international arbitra- 
tion when I first came to Congress 17 years ago. I have sought 
to further the cause for which it stands. I believe that the 
League of Nations can be so perfected as to be an aid to peace 
in the future, but I do not believe it is necessary to surrender our 
independence or our birthright to get such an organization 
established. 

I believe the Lodge reservations sufficiently Americanize: the 
covenant and protect our fundamental rights as a free people, 
and that with these reservations the peace treaty should be 
ratified. I believe it eventually will be so ratified, either in this 
or a subsequent administration. Pending such a result we 
should pass this resolution. The people demand it and are en- 
titled to it. In the language of Gen, Grant, “ Let us have peace. 9 
Applause. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BURROUGHS]. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Speaker, if I thought that the pas- 
sage of this resolution would prevent or hinder the resubmission 
und ratification of the peace treaty, I would vote against it. I 
have favored and still favor the peace treaty containing the 
League of Nations covenant and wish to see it ratified—of 
course, with suitable reservations that shall fully and effectively 
protect all American rights and interests. Such protection, in 
my judgment, is afforded by the so-called Lodge reservations, 
With those reservations, my understanding is that the treaty 
might be ratified to-morrow; without them, it has long been 
apparent that it can not be ratified at all. 

The passage of this resolution by Congress will not prevent 
the resubmission of the treaty, It will not, in my judgment, 
interfere in the slightest degree with its ratification by the Sen- 
ate. There is one thing, and one thing only, that prevents such 
resubmission and ratification to-day. That thing is the will of 
the President. He says: “Take the treaty as it is.“ He says: 
“The Senate reservations are unsatisfactory.” Having returned 
from Paris and experience with the German envoys, he seems to 
say to the Senators, Sign on the dotted line.“ Thereupon his 
followers in the Senate promptly vote against the resolution of 
ratification embodying protective reservations, and the necessary 
two-thirds yote is not secured. In other words, he declines to 
take the “advice” which the Senate in the performance of its 
duty under the Constitution has on two separate occasions been 
willing to offer him. It must be his way or no way; it must be 
his treaty or no treaty. 

Now, grant, if you please, that some of the proposed reserva- 
tions are unnecessary, what of it? Every one of them seems to 
be in the interest of an independent and self-respecting America. 
No one of them militates in the slightest degree against the 


. 


principle of the League of Nations. No one of them is objected 
to by the nations associated with us in the war. Every one of 
them has been accepted by the friends of the league. Why, 
then, should the President himself object to them? Why delay 
the coming of peace; why postpone through weary, anxious 
months the resumption of normal business relations between 
men and nations? No good reason has been thus far suggested, 
and certainly none is perceived. 

Of course, the President may have good reasons for not ac- 
cepting the “advice” of the Senate. Some people do not need 
advice: ‘They know it all in the first place. Macauley, you will 
remember, tells us of the eminent gentleman he has seen “come 
down with messages from God to the House of Commons.” It 
would seem that the type has been known before. However, so 
far as the American people are concerned, the evidences are 
multiplying every day that they are about to indicate in unmis- 
takable fashion that their experience with this type has been 
quite sufficient. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, the war is over, and has 
been over for a year and a half, and yet legally and technically 
we are not yet at peace. The unfortunate controversy between 
the President and the Senate concerning the peace treaty has 
thus far prevented peace and kept us in a state of technical war 
leng after the fighting is over. Our people are anxious to see 
the state of war ended; they want to see the autocratic power 
of the President ended; they want to see normal trade relations 
resumed; they want to see peace come again in law as well as 
in fact. The resolution under consideration looks to that end. 
It would recognize in law what the whole world knows is true 
as a matter of fact. 

A treaty between this country and Germany would be the 
usual, normal, and perhaps the best method of bringing this 
about. But it is not the only way by which it can be done. The 
method preposed in the pending resolution is another way, even 
though it may not be so desirable a way. I do not say that the 
resolution under consideration is the best means of bringing 
about a state of peace, but I do say it is the best means now 
within our power. I do say it is the only means at all likely to 
be within our power before the 4th of next March. 

But we are told, and the argument is pressed with great in- 
sistence, that Congress has no power to pass this resolution. 
Again and again we have been told in this debate that the Presi- 
dent alone has power under the Constitution to end war. I do 
not believe this -position is well taken, nor do I believe that the 
argument supporting it is sound. 

Before going into that question, permit me to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is not the first time that the Republican Party has been 
forced to meet such a challenge. Sixty years ago, at its very 


birth as a party, it was confronted with a similar situation. 


Then, as now, the welfare, if not, indeed, the safety and perma- 
nence, of the Government of the United States was in peril. 
Then, as now, it was said we had no power to meet the crisis, 
Then, as now, a Democratie President, obsessed with his theories, 
sat in the White House and said that Congress could do nothing, 
Then, as now, the Demoeratie Party took the position that we 
were in a “blind alley“ and there was no way out. But Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the Republican Party found a way out. The 
Nation was saved and the“ indestructible Union of indestructible 
States” was securely established. 

I say to my friends on the Democratic side of the House, what- 
ever sins of omission or commission you may charge against us, 
you can not truthfully say that from that day to this the in- 
famous doctrine of impotence has ever for a single minute been 
a part of the platform, the policy, or the practice of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Congress has ample power to pass this resolution. It is found 
in its powers “to declare war,” “to raise and support armies,” 
“to provide and maintain a navy,” “to make rules for the goy- 
ernment and regulation of the land and naval forces,” and “ to 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.” There seems to be no limit to the power of Con- 
gress in the premises. 

Consider for a moment what would be the result of & different 
interpretation. Suppose there is a disagreement between Con- 
gress and the President as to the wisdom of continuing a war: 
Can it be said that the President has power to continue the war 
against the will of Congress? Or, on the other hand, suppose 
the President should enter into negotiations with the enemy to 
terminate the war which Congress did not wish to terminate, 
Will anybody say that such an effort on his part could by any 
possibility be successful? Surely not. It is the will of Congress 
that controls. The sword and the prae alike are in the hands 
of Congress and both are indispensable in the prosecution of war. 
To be sure, when war comes, Congress hands the sword to the 
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President, but the Congress that gives can take back the sword 
whenever it wills. Congress and Congress alone determines 
whether our policy shall be one of peace or one of war. 

As there may be war without a declaration of war, so there 
may be peace without a treaty of peace. Always there is a clear 
distinction between the fact of peace and the terms of peace. I 
say that the fact of peace now exists, and Congress, under its 
war powers and the general welfare and national-defense clause 
of the Constitution, may so declare. That is what we are trying 
to do by this resolution, But the terms of peace, except as they 
may be made conditions upon the right to resume commercial 
relations—these fall clearly within the treaty-making powers of 
the President and the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the people of this country are heartily 
tired of this disgraceful policy of “watchful waiting”; this 
pitiful display of “peanut politics,” wherever exhibited, in a 
matter of such transcendent importance, of such vital and far- 
reaching concern to all our interests. While the President sulks 
in the White House, willing to make concessions at Paris, but 
apparently too proud to make concessions in the interests of 
the independent sovereignty of his own country, our people look 
to Congress for intelligent action. In this time of profound 
upheaval throughout the world, when loud and angry voices are 
heard on every hand, urging the overthrow of cherished institu- 
tions that it has taken us centuries to build, they turn their eyes 
hitherward in the hope and confident expectation that the domi- 
nant party in Congress—the party of Lincoln and Grant and 
McKinley and Roosevelt—will at least do its part to put an end 
to this bastard régime under which we have lived for 17 months 
and bring us again into the paths of peace. 

I believe that we will meet and fulfill that expectation. I be- 
lieve that we will not betray that trust. I believe that we will 
pass this resolution to-day. We have the constitutional right to 
do it. We have the moral right to do it. Thank God, we have 
the votes to do it, and it shall be done. [Applause.] 

97 1 I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 

ANS]. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer a 
unanimous-consent request first. I ask unanimous consent to 
incorporate in my remarks a letter from a gentleman in Nebraska 
on the situation as disclosed by the acts of the administra- 
tion. < a 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by incorporating 
a letter written to him by a gentleman in Nebraska. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is this 
gentleman from Nebraska a private citizen? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. He is a private citizen and a mem- 
he 1 the gentleman's party. [Laughter on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MASON. * Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman does not have to have unani- 
mous consent for an extension of remarks. í 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood the re- 
quest granted for unanimous consent yesterday was that it 
should not be matter other than a person's own remarks or 
suitable quotations. 

Mr. MASON. Were the words “suitable quotations” used 
there? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That was the understanding of 
the request as the Chair understood it, that gentlemen were al- 
lowed to make quotations but not to extend letters or editorials 
or other matters besides that. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, governments are organized with a view to a long exist- 
ence—if it may be—to be perpetual. Our Constitution was 
framed to aid in making our Government perpetual. Though it 
provides the machinery by which the Government functions, the 
perfection of this functioning will determine how long our Gov- 
ernment will exist. If the Constitution receives a narrow con- 
struction and ceases to be flexible, does not have a compre- 
hensive and liberal interpretation, it fails and governmental 
decay has begun. 

With the purpose of the Constitution in mind each provision 
should be liberally construed to accomplish the desired result 
and achieve the end sought. When the general welfare of the 
Nation suggests that peace be brought about—and peace with 
honor is always a consummation devoutly to be wished—that 
purpose, peice, should be the guiding star in construing the 
powers contained within the Constitution. 

It may be claimed that powers not granted are retained by 
the States, but this has reference to national affairs and not to 


international negotiations. A State, or all the States; except 
they act through the Executive, Congress, or the treaty-making 
power, could not have communication with another nation. 

But the right to exist—or, if you please, self-preservation— 
is the first law of nations as well as of nature, and the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE] conceded away his case 
when, in effect, he said, in answer to the gentlemen from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Sanrx], that there was no remedy under conditions 
now present in our Government if neither President nor Senate 
recede. 

_To say that under our Constitution Congress can not declare 
a fact has ceased to exist which on a previous occasion under 
different conditions it had the power to declare did exist, the 
evidence in each case being the same—common knowledge of 
the fact with official notice or declaration of. the fact conveyed 
by the President in an official message—is an application of a 
rule of construction that loses sight of the purpose in view 
176 50 the Constitution was made the fundamental law of our 

and, 

The war—physical war, force against foree—has ended. The 
President has so declared officially. 

The treaty has been negotiated by the President and presented 
to the Senate. After failure to ratify it has been returned to the 
President, who states that the “next move is with the Senate.” 
In other words, we are at a deadlock, so far as ending the war 
by treaty is concerned. Under such conditions is peace techni- 
cally impossible? Others have discussed the constitutionality 
of the “ resolution,” citing authorities conclusive as to the cor- 
rectness legally of the position of the committee, 

This resolution is in no sense a treaty, a part of a treaty, or 
an-attempt to make a treaty. It does not end the war; that has 
already been done. It provides for the declaration of a fact that 
the President says exists and makes legal acts and commerce 
not now lawful between two peoples not now at war. It opens, 
conducts, or attempts no negotiations; it suggests no change of 
terms between Germany and the United States from those 
agreed to by the President. It leaves all international inter- 
course with the proper department of the Government. It will 
make it possible to have lawful business and intercourse be- 
tween our people and another nation with whom we are not, in 
fact, at war. 

This resolution, so far as actual war is concerned, is of no 
effect; that is, it changes no fact between Germany and the 
United States as to actual conflict. The conflict closed when 
the armistice was signed. When the opposition argue or assert 
that this resolution is an attempt at treaty making or that it 
is an attempt to declare peace, and therefore unconstitutional, 
it is only a smoke sereen behind which it hopes to make its 
escape from its unpatriotic, its aristocratic, and its illogical 
position—a position against which the Democratic Party is 
almost in revolt, but which is made necessary to satisfy the 
Democratic schoolmaster’s inordinate ambition to sit and rule 
as kaiser even as he rode the seas as one. 

The Germans do not wish to fight Americans. They do wish 
to buy from our people. We do not desire to engage in mortal 
eombat with the Germans—indeed, we have, by order of the 
Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy, brought home and 
disbanded our military forces, and they have returned to the 
ways of peace. We, too, would sell to Germany. No ally on 
either side objects; indeed, all earnestly desire to end this 
war technically and have peace and the ways of peace. 

The President says he wants the war ended; so does the Sen- 
ate, so does the House, and, above all, so do the people. Does 
our Constitution make us impotent to do what all departments 
of our Government and all the people want and our general 
welfare demands? 

And here is where there should be an application of that 
principle which requires a broad and liberal construction of the 
instrument that its purpose may be carried out. If you apply 
the principle contended for by those on the other side of the 
House, then we never were at war by any constitutional 
declaration of war, because the action taken April 6, 1917, was 
not a declaration of war; it was a declaration that a state of 
war already existed. And, applying the narrow rule contended 
for by those against this resolution, there is just as much war- 
rant in the Constitution to declare a state of war has ceased to 
exist as there was to declare a state of war existed; just as 
much and no more. Technically there is no express power to 
make either declaration, but to apply such a rule in either case 
is foolish and kills the spirit by the letter. 

I wish to call to your attention the fact that there is not 
one thing in the resolution that has not been agreed to by 
Germany,. all the Allies, the President, and the Senate. Let 
me repeat—to-day by this resolution no one is asked or re- 
quired to do, or consent to, a single thing that has not been 
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agreed to by all interested parties. Certainly the President 
and the Senate have agreed to it. All agree that the war is 
ended. All agree that diplomatit and commercial relations 
should be resumed and war legislation abrogated, No single 
element affecting the war and its ending is unsettled except 
the declaration of that fact by a proper authority, so that com- 
mercial transactions may be legally conducted and commerce 
resume its wonted way. 

The only matters in dispute are things and conditions not 
mentioned or thought of as a cause of war. We did not go to 
war to establish a “ League of Nations,” but Germany has con- 
sented to even that. So have the Allies. We are still at war 
technically because the President and the Senate can not 
agree as to matters not related to the war or its cause. Does 
anyone claim that we must fight with another nation because 
our President and the Senate disagree, because they disagree 
about matters which do not touch even remotely the cause of 
the war between Germany and the United States? 

In arriving at a decision as to the course to be pursued with 
reference to the adoption of this resolution declaring the fact 
that the war is at an end it matters nothing as to whether the 
President's or the Senate’s action is wrong, or if both are 
wrong. It is not a sufficient reason that the covenant presents 
an administration policy. It was an American-fought war, and 
America, if it so desires, should have it ended technically, if 
actually it has ceased. 

However, the administration’s policies have not met with the 
approval of the people, and many of the Democrats disapprove 
of the administration’s policies. 

I received some time since from a Democratic constituent, 
W. M. Cain, Esq., of Fremont, Nebr., a letter containing com- 
ments which demonstrate the truth of this statement and which 
comments I quote: 

In addition thereto—as we often say——have we not reared and deliv- 
ered a man for “ president of the world,” who, “ accompanied by Missus 
Wilson,” of course, bade fair to “ give us the heathen for our inheritance 
and the uttermost parts of the world for our ons.“ Then, too, 
our progressive Josephus has inaugurated the interesting reversal of 
things by decorating the chap that does not fight but runs away. I su 
pose that by this curious innovation we may truly say that “ defeat 
swallowed in victory.” That sir, is as it should be, for if we are too 
proud to fight” and if we “thank God for our unpreparedness,” why, 
then, should we not crown defeat and loathe victory? 

Why, come to think of it, didn’t we openly declare somewhere in the 
temporal vicinity of the sacred 14 points that we wanted “no vic- 
torlous peace"? Seems to me we did so declare. So I affirm, upon 
my wordy: as a Democrat (still), that we are at least consistent and 
logical. So it is, after all, quite right that Commander Bagley, who, 
poreuing the dogma of “ peace without victory,” sailed his craft in a 

asty, if awkward, get-away from gunfire, should receive from the 
august hands of the Secretary of the Navy the distinguished service 
medal. Why not? If he steamed awer from the scene of prospective— 
though not actual—conflict, he could leave the enemy to his wretched 
fate of nosing around the high seas until he could find some ship car- 
rying the American flag whose commander had not learned the new 
idea of “no victory” and would not run. Of course, I don't care a 
damn about it, except—aye, there's the rub—except that Bagley’s ship 

carried my flag! 

It might be in the logical order of fightless victory and shootless 

and soldierless armies that we would have a valueless currency, 
ut I don't believe it. The numerous “deserving Democrats drawin, 
limitless salaries for workless service would induce us to keep the dol- 
lars we are getting sound. So friend Luce is on the wrong track. 
Why don’t he aim at those places in our armor that are worn so thin 
that “a pigmy's straw coul erce them? 

Look at our record in! Did the 9 ever produce a 
resident of the world? They did not. In all the successions of Repub- 
ican administrations what progress did they make toward cultivating 
amicable relations with the Akhund of Swat or the Duke of Timbucto 
or the King of the Cannibal Isles down in the tropic seas? No progress 
whatever. And yet, in the brief span of less than four years, we Demo- 
crats have made them our blood brothers, invited them to our councils, 

and made ourselves their equals. This is little short of magic. Is it 
not? It is—not! 

I asked unanimous consent to insert as a part of my remarks 
a letter from W. M. Cain, Esq., a Democrat and a citizen of 
the district I have the honor to represent. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bre] objected. I had de- 
sired, in justice to Mr. Cain, to insert the entire letter, as he 
had claimed for his party achievements with which I do not 
agree and which ought to appear to correctly set forth his atti- 
tude. As I am prevented from quoting the letter at large I 
have quoted the above as evidence of the disapproval I have 
mentioned and to challenge the attention of the other side of 
the House to this estimate placed upon the achievements of 
the present administration by members of that party in the 
hopes that it may have a beneficial effect. 

This administration in the conduct of foreign affairs has not 
won the confidence of the people of the United States. Its con- 
duct of foreign affairs has lacked an insight into and a compre- 
hension of the matters involved and the ability to solve such 
problems as it did seem to understand. In Mexico it has been 
following a policy of “ watchful waiting,” which has consisted 


largely of waiting without watching, and were it not for the 
cries of outraged women and the graves of murdered citizens 
it might be allowed to pass by calling it “ witless wabbling.” Its 
chief protest has been letters so numerous as to waste almost 
enough paper to form winding sheets for the victims which its 
puerile policy has permitted Mexican outlaws and bandits to 
ravish and kill. ‘ 

The President's triumphal procession with royalty through Eu- 
rope, borne about upon the hard-earned or carefully saved dol- 
lars of American citizens and the shed blood of American sol- 
dier boys, the trip across the Atlantic with an exclusive com- 
pany and an excluded soldiery, a discarding of the idea of 
open diplomacy and, indeed, nearly all of the sacred fourteen 
points, the threatening of a coordinate branch of our Govern- 
ment, backed by a record unsurpassed for its instability, does 
not suggest a great statesman and patriot, animated by a great 
idea, but rather an intensely selfish disposition, moved by an 
overweening ambition, and whose every move merits close 
scrutiny, and which, in this instance, with every advantage in 
his favor, has fallen so that now there is searce one to com- 
mend him. > 

Indeed, if the party of this administration could have the 
people forget, it would flee from the record it has made as from 
a pestilence, 

Recall and reconsider the conditions present: Germany had 
sunk our ships, murdered our women and children, and our 
Chief Executive, being “ too proud to fight,” opened a school for 
letter writing, in which he greatly excels. Germany continued 
to sink our ships and send our people to watery graves. Our 
Executive still taught letter writing, and so things continued 
until in 1917, when it could be borne no longer, and the Chief 
Executive informed Congress that a state of war existed and 
asked Congress to so declare, which it did. Mark you, there 
was in the prewar correspondence no dispute about any of the 
various provisions of the so-called “ covenant,” which the Presi- 
dent has said must be accepted without dotting an “i” nor 
crossing a “t.” The cause of the war was violations of inter- 
national law—ships sunk and citizens murdered. Our boys, 
with courage unsurpassed, were instrumental in snatching vic- 
tory from defeat. The war ends. An armistice is signed. A 
treaty is negotiated and signed by all parties engaged but United 
States and China, if my memory is correct. By the treaty 
terms Germany consents to everything the United States asks; 
all Ags nations engaged in that war consent to these arrange- 
ments. 

To-day neither the United States nor the President is making 
any demand from Germany which in any way affects this war 
or its ending. There is nothing that the United States is to 
do to or for Germany. Yet with no cause for quarrel with 
Germany and with Germany having no cause for quarrel with 
us and with both peoples anxious to resume the ways of peace 
we must remain at war. Why? The answer of those who 
oppose this resolution must be, “Because Woodrow Wilson 
wishes to give England 6 votes to our 1 in the council of 
nations.” Germany does not care or object to that. Why 
should we remain at war with Germany until Wilson can 
convince the American people that England is six times as 
intelligent as they are? y 

Why must we remain at war with Germany? Because 
Woodrow Wilson insists that when our enemies are invading 
our country or we are at war we can not increase the limit 
fixed for our military forces unless Spain and Japan and Italy 
and the other members of the council say so. Of course, Ger- 
many did not fight about that. But what do you think about 
remaining at war with Germany because the President insists 
on having the size of our armies fixed by foreign nations? 

Why should we remain at war? Because Woodrow Wilson 
insists Japan must be permitted to steal Shantung from China. 
Germany does not care; she has given up all control and title 
thereto. God pity a party that has so far lost its self-respect 
and honesty that it insists on continuing a state of war to 
satisfy an unrighteous ambition of one of its own members 
and to aid another power to rob a weaker ally. 

Why must we continue at war withGermany? Because Wood- 
row Wilson insists on placing in the hands of eastern nations, 
who are now criticizing us as a Nation and him as an individual 
and an officer, the right to enforce article 10 of the covenant 
against us as a guarantor of the territorial boundaries of every 
real estate grabber among European nations. 

Why must we continue at war with Germany? Because Wood- 
row Wilson insists that the laboring people of the United States 
must go back to European standards and again develop along 
lines suitable to European, Asiatic, and African conditions, 
That we must without question accept the change made when the 
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word “merely” was inserted in the following sentence: But 
holding, as they do, that labor should not be regarded merely 
as an article of commerce,” and so forth. 

Why must we continue at war withGermany? Because Wood- 
row Wilson insists that in the construction and application of 
the Monroe doctrine to conditions as they shall arise in the 
future, European and Asiatic nations shall have full power to 
construe and apply that doctrine. We shall in all cases be the 
interested Nation, and hence without a vote. They now are and 
always have been against the doctrine. Imagine, if you can, 
Spain and Japan and Italy or even France and England sitting 
down in a judicial frame of mind to pass upon the application of 
the Monroe doctrine when one of their number had taken pos- 
session of the oil fields of Mexico or when Japan had purchased 
or taken a coaling station on the western coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

The American who hopes to get justice under such circum- 
stances has made a prima facie case against himself before the 
insanity commission. Yet, before we may have peace with 
Germany we must, as a Nation, agree to this condition. God 
help America if this is to be a sample of its twentieth century 
diplomacy. 

Why must we continue at war withGermany? Because Wood- 
row Wilson insists that after having allowed the European, 
Asiatic, and African countries to fix the size of our armies 
and navy, if perchance we are invaded or engaged in actual 
warfare before we could increase our Army or Navy, permis- 
sion must be secured from European, Asiatic, and African na- 
tions in the council. Suppose war with Mexico. Do you find 
yourself able to imagine Japan hurrying to give the needed per- 
mission? Do you think that Spain will find herself in a posi- 
tion where she is convinced that we ought to have the help 
asked for? What would be Spain's influence on her daddy-in- 
law, England? What would Italy say and how quickly would 
she say it? 

Does any man on this floor believe that the fate of our 
country is in safe hands so placed? Even now the echo of the 
cannon comes not faintly from European battle fields, started 
under rights claimed under this treaty and which are disputed 
by other signatories, allies in the late conflict. There are now 
under this covenant and treaty more serious disputes between 
3 all of the European nations than existed on July 
26, 1914. 

When you vote against this resolution and go to your home 
and your neighbor asks you why you so voted, tell him truly 
you wished England to have six votes in the assembly to our 
one; that you believe the laborer of our country should still 
wallow in the mire of European conditions; that you believe in 
the kind of national honor that aided Japan to steal Shantung 
from our ally, China, and after the theft was complete, in guar- 
anteeing the thief in the possession of his loot; that we should 
give up the Monroe doctrine and send our boys to act as police- 
men for the Turks; and that we should bind ourselves and our 
posterity—because the covenant leaves with the council whether 
we have performed our obligations so as to retire from the 
“league "—to the tender mercies of those who hate us for our 
freedom, laugh at our simplicity, live off of our charity, and, 
until the Wilson administration, have damned our independence. 

We all know the reasons I have enumerated are the real 
cause and the only cause the peace treaty is not signed. We 
all know that no one of these causes had any relation to the 
war. We all know that not a corporal’s guard would vote in 
favor of adopting any one of them if presented so that a direct 
vote was required. But to save the political face of one who 
has abandoned nearly every policy he has espoused down to and 
including the sacred 14 points, almost the entire Democratic 
membership will, in this indirect manner, vote for them. 

Where is that patriotism that is more potent than party 
fealty? - 

The time has come when we should be brave enough to do in 
the national legislative halls what our boys did on the battle- 
fields—end the war, They carried that flag through the hell of 
war and returned it to you and to me and to our common 
country and never allowed it to dip to an enemy. Does it re- 
main for the Democrats in Congress to bid our country bow 
to a foreign commander and kiss the hand that smites? I hope 
not, but if so, the mandate will be in vain. 

The Republican Party would be pleased to join with the 
Democratic Party in keeping our sovereignty undivided and 
tributary to no foreign power. The Republican Party has never 
faltered when duty called. If need be, it will again maintain 
the dignity of our common country and prevent its bowing to 
any supersoyereignty or its being made subservient to any other 
power, 


Gentlemen of the House, let us adopt the resolution and “ Let 
us have peace.” 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Borers]. 

Mr. BOIDS. Mr. Speaker, I favor this resolution for the 
reason that the time has long since passed when peace with 
Germany might and should have been accomplished. 

Peace with Germany could easily have been effected within 
six months or less, following the date of the signing of the 
armistice, but for the uncompromising and unusual purpose of 
the President to force the Senate of the United States to accept 
the covenant of the League of Nations as he presented it— 
“without the dotting of an ‘i’ or the crossing of a t.“ This 
Government would long ago have been at peace with all the 
world, and in all probability a sane arrangement entered into 
by the leading nations of the world, guaranteeing the peace of 
the world, in so far as it is humanely possible, at one broad 
jump, thereby saving to the world billions of money and thou- 
sands of lives. That part of the world once known as civilized 
is now from 5 to 10 years further removed from normal condi- 
tions than it would have been had a peace plan been presented 
and adopted that contained the roots of reason, that appealed to 
the common sense of the people of the world, that was fitted to 
the practical uses and benefits of the people as we find them in 
the various countries of the world, that was the product of 
many of the best minds of the world, that had received the 
baptism of the thought, the reason, the suggestions, the mature 
deliberations of the master minds of the world in the broad and 
open sunlight of confidence and generosity “ openly arrived at.” 

The all-absorbing question should have been, What do the 
people of my country desire? Aye, question upon question should 
have passed uncensored under the waters and through the 
heavens to this country, to the people, and especially to our 
Senators, whose advice and consent must finally- have been 
heeded and secured. 

The voice of the people still rules in this country. Threats 
and attempts to thwart the will of the people cause unrest and 
destroy business, and carry from safe moorings the radicals 
and the irresponsibles who are always eager for the chance to 
“raise the devil.” But the great bulk of the American people 
finally bring about times that are right—under the authority of 
the Constitution, which points plainly the duties, responsibil- 
ities, and separate powers of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of this splendid Government—and which we 
love too well to discard or betray any of its functions into the 
hands of any foreign countries. 

In most of the countries of Europe the heads of the govern- 
ment will, and the people acquiesce. It is different here. The 
will of the majority rules. In the secret negotiations at Paris 
the men of Europe naturally did not consult their people, and, 
judging from the result of that convention, as handed to 
America, they felt sure that the people of this country would 
ealmly accept any trade contract carried away from the seat 
of fashion and gayety. 

The men of Europe there assembled evidently never under- 
stood the station that the individual citizen occupies under 
our form of Government, nor did they interpret correctly the 
responsibility felt by the average officeholder toward the people 
and to the laws and the good order of the land. This must 
have been their attitude of mind, else they would have been 
unwilling to expend six months of time and as much money as 
it costs this Government, for the simple privilege of the six 
months of sociability at Paris. This may be getting separated 
a trifle from the serious side of the question. It is a mighty 
serious matter—so much time, and money, and rancor, and 
tribulation, and misunderstanding, and heartaches, and decep- 
tion, and arrogance following, and nothing of first hope to 
come except disappointment, discord, and distrust. Such re- 
sults are especially to be regretted when it was more important 
that harmony and good will prevail during the past year and 
a half than at any like period of time in the history of the 
world. 

‘Had the peace with Germany been made when it should have 
been, Russia, Germany, Austria, and other countries, including 
our own, would have been in immeasurably better condition 
than they are to-day. Europe at war then is generally at war 
now, with 14,000 of our boys under arms in a foreign land; 
war-time laws disturbing the business of the country; war- 
time expenses yet piling up to be liquidated; unheard of prices 
oppressing the poor, the laborer, and the moderately well to do. 

All hands must join, in good faith, if this great burden is 
to be lifted. In sight and hearing of it all we are told by the 
chairman of one of the two great parties in this country that 
this resolution must not pass; that notwithstanding the Presi- 
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dent's health he is able to reach the President when “ crucial 
questions” arise, and that it will be folly for Congress to 
adopt this resolution because the President will veto it. 

This position means nothing more than a “ crucial question ” 
in politics—that the League of Nations must be made an over- 
shadowing issue in the coming campaign. 

I predict that, in case this resolution is vetoed, and the Presi- 
dent refuses to allow his followers to accept the proposed 
reservations to article 10, and a plank appears in the San Fran- 
cisco platform placing the League of Nations before the voters 
of this country, the friends of the League of Nations, with 
or without reservations, will neyer see it presented to another 
Senate. è 

I am young in this business and my advice may be ridiculed 
and spurned, yet I believe that I have some knowledge of men, 
and my advice to the gentlemen of the minority of this House 
is that you have one chance to secure the adoption of the 
covenant of the League of Nations, with reservations, and that 

~is, by forgetting your politics and voting your judgment upon 
this resolution, thereby informing the President that you can 
follow his advice no further on this question. You owe this 
‘to yourselves and to your country. Should you thus advise 
the President, the document, in my judgment, with the reser- 
vations, will be returned to the Senate within a week and will 
receive the consent“ that the Constitution requires. 

My Democratic friends, if you do not now see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, you are blinder than a bat sitting on a street 
pavement at high 12 on a cloudless day with the Government 
thermometer standing at 119 degrees in the shade. 

Really the handwriting I refer to, that shonld make any 
Democrat, high or low, quake in his “innards” who dreams of 
making the league an issue, is not on the wall, but appears upon 
the ballots most recently cast for Hiram Johnson. Can not you 
put two and two together? 

If you bear such love for the President as tradition speaks, 
help to save his face; attend to it that the league is adopted 
with reservations, 

Please do not answer that such action on your part “ will 
break the heart of the world.” England does not care a snap 
for the covenant of the League of Nations only in so far as it 
would require of this Government to bear a large part of the 
expense connected with the managing and bossing of that half 
of the world over which she presides. 

France would rather be assured that under like circumstances 
this country, in the name of humanity, in the defense of woman- 
hood, and in the love and adoration of the very name of mother, 
would come again and whole-heartedly, as France would come 
to us again in days like the time when Lafayette said to Wash- 
ington, “ We are here.” 

There are some things in this world broader and deeper and 
better than partisan politics. When the good of the country 
requires we should first and last and all the time be Americans. 

Do not advance the empty argument that the adoption of this 
resolution will prevent securing a just settlement of property 
matters with Germany. The property now in our possession 
may be handled as justice dictates. Whatever else we might be 
entitled to will be settled as Germany may agree. The Con- 
gress, the people of this country, will not consent that we engage 
Germany in further bloodshed in order to possess ourselves of 
anything Germany might refuse to concede. r 

The President has taken undue advantage of his position to 
force the Senate to yield, having no regard for the Constitution 
or the rights and privileges of the Senators thereunder. He has 
had ample opportunity to draw the people to his way of think- 
ing; he has worn himself out, destroyed his health, closed the 
doors upon himself and the orderly business of his Cabinet; he 
has stopped the wheels of progress and brought the world into 
a state of unrest by his prolonged insistence upon the adoption 
of a plan of world government that the people of this country 
will not assent to; and now threatens in advance the veto of a 
resolution to restore peace. Is it not about time that the man 
who claims to be so much interested in the freedom of men and 
of nations be required to remove his grip from the throats of 
those officers of this Government who regard their oaths as of 
some concern in the exercise of their duties? 

Is it possible that one man can be in the right and the over- 
whelming majority of the American people wrong? 

“Break the heart of the world?” Listen to the voice of 
France as contained in that great journal, the Paris Matin: 

At the most troubled moment in history America has a sick Presi- 
dent, an amateur Secretary of State, and no treaty of peace. A Presi- 
dent in the clouds, a Secretary of State in the bushes, and a treaty in 
the cabbage patch. What a situation! However, Anrerica is America; 
that is to say, our great sister nation, which has our love and eternal 


confidence. Colby or no Colby, treaty or no treaty, the American people 
know that we call them friends, 
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It is only a little longer that a sick man will be able to keep the 
cloud in the sky aboye the two sister republics. And soon there will 
be a Secretary of State with whom Europe can speak and whom we can 
understand, France needs no written guaranty to know that America 
will send her boys again if we are menaced as we were in 1918, and let 
peice know that we will send another Lafayette if she ever needs 

The argument thus far has been an attempt to point to the 
necessity for the adoption of this resolution, rather than to the 
power of Congress to legally act in the premises. What is the 
legal phase? Among the powers conferred on Congress and 
delegated to no other branch of the Government is the power 
“to declare war.” Nowhere is it found that the President 
has any voice in this matter. Nowhere is it found, by implica- 
tion or otherwise, that the President can veto a declaration of 
war by Congress. It would be a most dangerous rule if the 
President held a veto power in this connection. i 

Section 1 of Article II of the Constitution provides, among 
other things, that— 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of his office, 
* + the Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability both of the President and the Vice 
President. 

Supposing a President should become wholly unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office, and; in the interests 
of the country, it became imperative that the Congress by law 
provide for such an emergency, declaring the inability of the 
President to discharge the powers and duties of his office, would 
anyone contend that the President then in office and thus dis- 
qualified could veto such an act of Congress? If the question 
may rjghtfully be answered in the affirmative, we might be 
confronted with the case of a President wholly unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office and by his own veto 
obstruct the business of the office for four years. It appears 
that this is the only method by which a case of this character 
could be reached, as the Constitution provides for only three 
grounds of impeachment of the President, Vice President, and 
all civil officers of the United States, to wit: : 

Conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors, — 

It might be contended that this provision of the Constitution 
only contemplates the voluntary resignation by the President | 
during his inability to discharge the powers and duties of his 
office. If that is the construction to be placed upon the Consti- 
tution, then there is no way whereby the inability of the Presi- 
dent can be determined except by his own admission and by his 
willingness to permit some one else to act until the disability 
be removed. If this part of the Constitution is meaningless. 
and unenforceable, then certain it is that the Constitution should 
be amended. These provisions of the Constitution are cited in 
order to show that the third paragraph of section 7 of the Con- 
stitution does not apply when the clear language of the Constitu- 
tion would be inoperative if controlled by said paragraph. 

The Congress having absolute power “to declare war,” it is 
an anomalous situation if Congress is not likewise empowered 
to declare that a state of war which it brought into existence 
is at an end. If Congress has not the power to so declure the 
state of war at an end, then a state of war once declared may 
continue indefinitely or until some President is found who would 
not veto a resolution by the Congress declaring that a state of 
war was ended. In this connection, as having some bearing 
upon the question at issue, it may be stated that Germany did 
not declare war against this country, and in such cise a very 
different proposition would confront this Congress. 

Laying aside the matter of the legal right of the President 
to veto the action of Congress in the event of the adoption of 
this resolution, what reason can be suggested why he should do 
so? Laying politics aside and looking to the welfare of this 
Government and to the needs and the wishes of the people of 
this country, there is no excuse for the rejection of this reso- 
lution. 

The President may assign, as an excuse for vetoing the action 
of Congress, in case it adopts this resolution, that Congress, 
the legislative branch of this Government, is encroaching on 
the prerogatives of the Executive as related to his power to 
negotiate treaties. If this is the only reason that may be ad- 
vanced for the exercise of the veto power lodged in the Presi- 
dent, it probably will occur to the people of this country that 
the prerogatives and powers of the other branches of this Goy- 
ernment haye been so often usurped in past years as that it has 
lost its meaning, influence, and natural application altogether. 

I shall vote for the adoption of this resolution because I 
believe that the people of this country are earnestly in favor of 
its adoption, for the reason that it will be of benefit to all mat- 
ters of business in this country, for the reason that it is the right 
thing to do, and for the further reason that the peace with 
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Germany should have been disposed of long ago and never 
* entangled ” with the covenant of the League of Nations. The 
Senate of the United States possessed the undoubted right to 
pass upon both propositions, and separately without coercion or 
handicap of any kind or sort. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Strona]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad that 
there is no reason of any kind which will prevent my voting to 
establish officially that peace which the people of the country 
are demanding and for which the splendid men of our Army 
and Nayy sacrificed so much; and I believe that no vote that I 
have cast since I became a Member of this House will come 
hearer meeting the unanimous approval of the people I have 
the honor to represent as the one I shall cast for this resolution 
declaring officially the state of war with Germany at an end 
and revoking the war-time powers of the President. 

I regret that our friends on the Democratic side of this House 
are not to be allowed by their party to have the pleasure of 
voting for this resolution, for I know many of them would like 
to do so. It is unfortunate for the country that now that 
the Republican Party is in the majority the Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House must become obstructionists, opposing all 
measures we propose. This is so in the matter of appropriation 
bills. If because of the fact that they left us an empty Treasury, 
a national interest-bearing debt of $26,000,000,000, and a deficit 
between our yearly income and expenses of $3,000,000,000 we 
are forced to adopt a program of economy they at once try to 
prevent our carrying the same into effect. It was true with the 
railroad bill. The President having set March 1 as the time for 
returning the roads to their owners, it was the duty of the 
majority party to provide legislation governing such return and 
to enable the roads to continue to give service to the people; yet 
our Democratic friends obstructed and denounced us for doing 
what the needs of the country required, and so it is with this 
resolution, 

The Nation has waited for 17 months since the armistice for 
a declaration of peace, yet now that our party has introduced 
this resolution the leaders on the Democratic side denounce it 
und write long technical briefs in an attempt to show that“ we 
should not make a separate peace with Germany“ and “ that it 
is a violation of the Constitution.” They overlook the fact that 
the President led our allies into a separate peace with Germany 
which they have already consummated but with which he inter- 
wove his League of Nations and made it impossible to us, because 
it destroyed our independence. So we are left but two alterna- 
tives—to either declare a separate peace or to delay until we 
can have a Republican President who will negotiate an American 
treaty. ý f 

In order to make their cry of “ unconstitutionality ” they point 
out that Congress has no power to make treaties, and then 
insist that this resolution is a treaty. Yet these same * con- 
stitutional objectors ” applauded the President when he ripped 
open the Constitution and took therefrom the right of Congress 
to declare war aml gave it to a League of Nations across the 
sea, dominated and controlled by a nation that was to have six 
votes to our one. 

Is it possible we can pass a resolution stating that war exists, 
as this Congress did, and yet can not pass a resolution stating 
that it no longer exists? Or must we remain technically at war 
because the President insists upon having the treaty signed upon 
the dotted line? 

Our Democratic friends say the President will veto the reso- 
lution if we pass it, and we have not a majority large enough to 
pass it over his veto, and they will not help us to do so.“ Well, 
if this result comes I believe the people in November will give 
us both the Presidency and a two-thirds majority in this House. 
The people want peace; they want the unusual war powers 
which interfere with business and restrict free speech and 
American rights taken from the Executive. They are tired of 
n government of the President, by the President, and for the 
President. For my part I could not look the people I am repre- 
senting in the face if I failed to vote for this resolution. I would 
feel that I was not loyal to the sacrifice of those who made 
this resolution possible. I shall vote for peace. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. Layton]. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of this 
resolution. The only criticism I make is that it was not intro- 
duced long ago. I favor it because the country demands it., I 
favor it because our financial, industrial, agricultural, and com- 
mercial interests demand it. I favor it because it is an absurd 
and silly thing to be technically at war and virtually at peace 
with Germany. I favor it because all our allies with whom we 
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were associated in the late war have already concluded pence 
with Germany. Seeing that peace is eminently desirable; what, 
after all, is thé real opposition to the passage of this resolution? 
When the situation is carefully analyzed it is seen to be solely 
the opposition of the President, the same opposition that led to 
months of yexatious delay in the matter of the League of Nations, 
and finally to its rejection, because one imperial will was set 
against the constitutional right of the Senate and the will of the 
people, even though our allies had openly declared that they 
would accept the league with the Lodge reservations. 

While the world is in a vast turmoil, and is muddling along 
in confusion and uncertainty, our projects of reconstruction, in- 
yolying not only those of this country but of world-wide inclu- 
sion, and the supreme necessity for coordination on the part of 
all the functions of our Government are delayed and even ar- 
rested, because of the strange and inexplicable attitude of the 
President. 

The universal query on the lips of everyone at home and 
abroad is what sort of a Government now exists in the United 
States. Have we still a constitutional Government or a dictator- 
ship? Have the legislative bodies lost their constitutional 
powers, or has all power passed into the hands of one man whose 
whims and desires have become supreme and who evinces a de- 
termination to evade the Constitution and all those precedents 
which time has sanctified for more than a century? I confess 
I am astounded and even dismayed at the situation, and am 
utterly unable to understand the position of those in this House 
who celebrate appropriatingly the memories of the sathers who 
formulated and delivered to us those splendid principles which 
we all, whether Republicans or Democrats, profess to reyere 
and cherish. And more especially do I feel this when I see men 
sacrifice their own independence and gradually submit to en- 
croachment after encroachment upon constitutional rights seem- 
ingly careless of their trust and weakly yield themselves to an 
autocratic will. I am called a Republican, but I yield to no 
Democrat a deeper and more sincere regard for the principles of 
a representative democratic Government which was so clearly 
enunciated by the framers of our Constitution. 

In a representative democratic Government there should be 
no will but the will of the people, no force to prevail over that 
of the representatives of the people. A President is chosen by 
the same power which chooses the Members of this House. 
Under the fundamental law of the land they are each supreme 
in their respective spheres of action, but the whole spirit of the 
Constitution implies and demands a hearty and harmonious co- 
ordination of the three separate functions of our Government in 
order that the people may receive those blessings which can only 
flow from harmonious and coordinate action. 

This resolution is not only right, but timely. The war is over. 
For all practical purposes it has been ended for a year and a 
half. This country alone is still technically at war because of 
the pique of one man, who seeks to thwart not only the popular 
demand, but the needs of the world because his own supreme 
will was not submitted to in the matter of the League of 
Nations. 

The power to declare war lies in the Congress. The power to 
end war should be determined by the same authority, otherwise 
the declaration that this is a country where the people rule is 
a farce and that rule has been supplanted by the rule of one 
man, In this connection, in order to throw a bright light upon 
the subject of this resolution, I desire to quote as a part of my 
remarks the following editorial, taken from the Washington 
Post of date April 5, 1920, which, to my mind, furnishes an 
illuminating analysis of the resolution now under discussion : 

Those who oppose the resolution which pre oses to terminate the 
state of war and repeal the war powers of the President are beginning 
to dispute the constitutional right of Congress to make 1 82 They 


intend to attack the resolution on this ground. They ho hat peace 
can be made only by treaty, which the President alone has the power to 


negotiate. 

“While there are features of the pending resolution which are open to 
criticism, it will be safer for its opponents to attack it on other grounds 
than those of constitutionality. A little analysis of the matter ought 
to convince any American that Congress can constitutionally exercise 
the power to make peace when necessary. 

There is.no limit to the powers of Congress in making war, Congress 
may do anything necessary to preserve the Nation’s existence. 

Tue power to make war is the power to preserve the Nation. The 

ce is also the power to preserve the Nation, as would 
very quickly in case of a disastrous war. 

The sword and the purse are held by Congress. It handed the sword 
to the Executive and told him to carry the war to a successful termina- 
tion, which he did. on ean take back the sword when it will. 

War is a policy which can be adopted only by Congress. It is a con- 
tinuation and development of a precedent policy, merely 1 
force to accomplish what had been unsuccessfully sought by. protest an 
warning. The Executive executes the policy declared by Congress, 
using the means provided by Congress and subject to the rules regulat- 
ing the forces which are laid down by Congress, 


pore to make 
e demonstrat 
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The Executive can not terminate the policy an 


more than he can 
refuse to execute it. The policy may have. been adopted over his veto, 
1 


but it remains in efext until Congress decides otherwise. The termina- 
tion of war must be in accordance with the policy of Congress, and 
therefore with the consent of Congress open or tacit. An attempt to 
terminate the war against the will of Congress would be equivalent to 
an attempt by the Executive to repeal the declaration of war. 

The Ex e and Congress may disagree as to the wisdom of con- 
tinuing a war. The will of Congress controls. 

Executive neglect, failure, or refusal to treat for the termination of 
war does not affect the power of Congress. to determine the national 
policy and to Goge the policy from war to peace. 

An Executive might treat for the termination of a war which Cone 
gress did not wish to terminate. His efort would be in vain, 


Congreśs can by law direct the Executive to treat for the termination | 


of war, in pursuance of the policy it has decided to execute. 

War is. usually terminated by a treaty, but not necessarily. But it 
is always terminated-with the consent of 8 and tacitly under 
its direction, This direction can be made explicit by law, but usually 
it is not necessary to do so, 

The conduct of foreign relations is in charge of the President, operat- 
ing through the Department of State. Congress created that de = 
ment and can abolish it. But while the President is in charge of the 
conduct of foreign relations he is subject to law and he can not con- 
duct foreign relations in violation of law. If Congress desires peace 
he 85 not prosecute war, and if Congress desires war he can not 
make peace. 

The termination of war is the termination of the ae of force. 
The continuation of the policy’ may depend upon a foreign government 
but the termination can not decided by a foreign government or by 
the Executive without the consent of Congress. 

The Executive can not declare war or declare peace. He can pro- 
ery es but only in pursuance of Jaw, If peace is made by treaty, 

s law. 

The reason why war is usually terminated by treaty ts because it is 
usually desirable to treat with the enemy. ut this is not always 
necessary or desirable. A treni proposing to end war has just been 
rejected by the Senate, because it not the policy of Congress to end 
the war on the terms stated in the treaty. 

The Senate in making treaties. acts according to the will of Congress. 
No treaty ending war can pass the Senate against the will of Congress, 
for the Senate is a part of Congress. The Senate does not possess two 
natures, although it exercises two powers. It exercises its share of the 
treaty-making power in harmony with its share of the lawmaking power. 
As the Senate helped to establish the policy of war, it will act 9328 
to its nature in dealing with that policy. As a lawmaker it can no 
favor war and then as a treaty maker favor peace, 

8 Any treaty ending war, if acceptable to Congress, can readily pass the 
enate. 

The Executive can make treaties only if the Senate concurs. 

Congress can make laws even if the Executive does not concur. 

If Congress, in pursuance of its policy, determines to. change from a 
state of war to a state of ce, and the Executive should refuse to 
cooperate in the treaty-making function, or if he should insist upon 
u treaty that would be equivalent to a refusal to execute the policy of 
Congress, then Congress can make peace by law instead of by treaty. 

= act — Congress is just as much the supreme law of the land 
as is a treaty. 

The power to terminate war by law is an indispenable alternative, It 
does not disturb, deny, or destroy any of the powers of the Executive. 
It is available, however, in case he fails to exercise his powers or 
attempts to abuse his powers; as, for example, an attempt to continue 
a war by refusing to negotiate peace or by negotiating an unacceptable 
treaty for the purpose of having it rejected or by refusing to proceed 
ah ratification of a treaty to which the Senate had attached reser- 
vations, 

The question of pua always remains in the control of Congress, 
and by its power to overrule the Executive in the making of laws 
Congress can compel him to execute its policy of war or peace. 


In my judgment the time has come—indeed, it has been too 
long delayed—when all of us here, we who came here as the 
representatives of the people and not as the representatives of 
an imperial will, should forget everything. except our duty to 
the country. For my part, be he Democrat or Republican in 
the White House, I stand for the old-time powers and prece- 
dents. As long as [ have a vote in this body I shall act as an 
independent representative commissioned by my constituents to 
observe their will. I have no other conception of my sworn 
duty as long as I believe that this should be a Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House prate of unconstitu- 
tionality, suddenly and strangely sensitive to what they term an 
infraction of the Constitution, and yet silent and nerveless for 
a long time past under repeated assaults upon the same Consti- 
tution and those revered precedents which time has given a 
plain sanction to, equaling the force of constitutional laws them- 
selves, This attitude can only be explained by assuming that 
they feared a conflict with the presidential will and at any cost 
determined to avoid it. 

The gentlemen. upon the other side who subordinate their wills 
and their judgments to one man, and by so doing rob their party 
of the last vestige of national confidence, present a spectacle so 
strange that one is almost led to believe in some malign fate 
following upon their footsteps. They say that this resolution is 
merely a declaration; that it will amount to nothing if passed ; 
that it is void in law; that it is a trespass. upon the constitu- 
tional rights of the President and the Senate; and that its de- 
sign is solely to embarrass the President. Let us leave out all 
these considerations except the last. Why should not the Presi- 


dent be embarrassed? For long months he has embarrassed 
not only this country but the world. Has the time come when 
the whims and desires of one man become of such supreme im- 
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portance that a royal consideration must be extended to him 


while grave matters affeeting the public welfare are held in 


uncertain abeyance? And yet this is what we are asked to do. 
The illness of the President is used as an excuse for opposing 


all legislative action contrary to the President's will. If criti- 
| cism of this condition occurs, a hot flame of indignation flows 
from the mouths of his partisan and sycophantic supporters, 


charging against such eritics a lack of the commonest decencies 


and sensibilities of human intercourse and an absence of the 


very commonest instincts of kindness and sympathy. If true, 
this charge would be shameful. The facts are the President is 
ill under certain circumstances and should be almost reverently, 
considered, and under other circumstances he is in such a splen- 
did state of mentality that all other minds should cease to 
function and his alone be allowed to. determine every domestic 
and world-wide problem. 

I desire to make this declaration: The Members of this 
House, and those of the Senate, can not intelligently discharge 
their duties to the country without keeping in mind the 
peculiar temperament and mentality of the President. At a 
time when counsel, wisdom, and the heartiest coordination is 
demanded, it is lacking, because the President will have noth- 
ing but his own way. It is not necessary to dwell upon this. 
Multitudinous facts are known to every American, substan- 
tiating this declaration, and thousands more to be found in 
Europe during the President’s sojourn there. There is no 
doubt, and no one on calm reflection and with an informed mind 
can escape the conclusion, that the President by his peculiar 
quality of mind and temperament became at the most critical 
need of the world its greatest marplot. Long continued and 
glowingly voiced altruism, including those 14 alkaloidal extracts 
of human righteousness in government, were gradually given 
away under the delicate but keen and cold manipulation of 
those astute representatives of England, France, Italy, and 
Japan. Recognizing as they did the voracious ambition of the 
President to become the first President of a united states of the 
world, they fed his vanity to repletion, tricked him at every 
point, and gave him the empty shell of a righteous League of 
Nations, while they robbed the world and at the same time 
obtained the President’s assent thereto. The argument is ad- 
vanced that the President's pledges and promises should be 
made good because those to whom he made them accepted them 
in good faith. This is an outrageous argument. It is not 
to be believed for a moment that such men as Lloyd-George, an 
Englishman, and acquainted with the constitutional history of 
this country by reason of our historical relations to his own, 
or Clemenceau, who spent years in this country, breathing the 
life and the spirit of our laws, nor in fact Sontino nor the 
Mikado were not aware of the supreme fact that the President 
of the United States had no power to bind the Senate of the 
United States in the making of treaties, and also of the further 
fact that historically no former President had ever dared to 
assume such power. The President went across the ocean 
to match minds. It is perfectly plain now how that mind 
matching concluded. 

I desire to call attention to another fact of supreme importance 
which ought to be more and more considered. When the armi- 
stice was signed we possessed the confidence, the esteem, and the 
profound gratitude of all our allies, at least in Europe. To-day 
we have inherited by reason of the regrettable pilgrimage of the 
President in Europe general scorn and blame. The President's 
stay in Europe was one of royal magnificence. The American 
entourage was more costly than that of kings. His seclusion 
was that of an august potentate. He had more than a thousand 
in his royal train, and took the advice of none of them. He 
journeyed hither and thither attracting great crowds of the 
proletariat, who followed him as a Pied Piper of Hamlin, hang- 
ing upon his lips, entranced and exalted, by reason of the 
glorious things that would be born out of his conception of a 
supergovernment of the world. He threatened established gov- 
ernments, forgetful that they had just been recently confirmed 
by the will of their respective peoples, while he himself had 
been repudiated. 

This attitude of arrogance and of power was unutterably de- 
plorable. While the President was dwelling in an unreal world 
of his own creation the representatives of England, France, Italy, 
and Japan—those mastercraft men in the arts of diplomacy— 
were not only stealing every one of the principles of the 14 points 
from under the President’s nose and executing the most mon- 
strous and colossal territorial grabbing scheme that the world 
had ever known, but were themselves looting and robbing, and in 
such « way, notably in the Shantung matter, as to build up and 
make great the potential power of Japan, which England is 
undoubtedly designedly doing in order to have a club. over the 
head of this country in the future, 


1920. 
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For our money and our dead we traded off confidence and 
friendship for scorn and ill will and territorial adjustments that 
will serve as a serious menace to our future peace. 

The time has gone by for further inaction. If the President 
be of sound mind, and if the only obstacle to peace and to re- 
construction is an imperial determination to have his own way 
regardless of the will of the Senate and of the House and of the 
whole people, this resolution should be passed as quickly as pos- 
sible. If the President’s mind is unsettled, and if he no longer 
can think and act in a normal way responsive to the needs and 
the necessities of the country at large, this resolution should be 
all the more quickly and promptly passed or the strange spectacle 
of a Government without a normal mind at the head of it will be 
presented to the gaze of the whole world. It will be a spectacle 
of a representative democracy drifting along like a ship in the 
turbulent waters of a stormy sea without a pilot. The pléa is 
made that we have no constitutional right to make a peace treaty 
in this House; that that power is reserved for the President and 
the Senate. This resolution makes no treaty. It simply sanc- 
tions and approves in a solemn way the terms of peace already 
approved by the President and all our allies in the late war. 

The crux of the matter is that the President does not want a 
peace treaty without his own particular League of Nations. He 
has openly declared that he would so interweave his scheme for 
a League of Nations with the peace treaty that both would have 
to be taken or neither of them. The country wants the peace 
treaty but does not want the President's particular brand of a 
League of Nations. This is as manifest as a fact can be, and is 
evidenced on every hand by the public press and the declarations 
of the people whenever they have had an opportunity for expres- 
sion, But this state of facts makes no impression upon the presi- 
dential mentality. He cares nothing for the constitutional rights 
of the Senate, nothing for the desires and necessities of the peo- 
ple. Like a dictator, he is bent, at any cost, on having his own 
way. 

This resolution simply expresses what the country wants. It 
is a proper expression of the popular will. If passed, it will 
serve not only to calm the people here but to give to other coun- 
tries a proper understanding of the will and purpose of this 
country, which the President so continuously and so grossly per- 
verted while abroad. If the resolution is new as to precedents, it 
can be said that the present situation is new also. It is time 
when the sincerest and wisest thought in the country, regardless 
of partisanship or politics, should be united in a common purpose, 
not for our national welfare only, but for world-wide good. At 
this time when, to a greater degree than ever, the three branches 
of Government should be in the most harmonious accord, the 
Government of the country is largely impeded in every proper 
function by the imperial, or impaired, mind of one man, and those 
necessary and imperative steps looking to the restoration of 
peace with Germany, and the reconstruction necessarily de- 
manded after the late war of such fearful magnitude are arrested. 

Finally, the situation is this: The President says, “ You shall 
have no peace with Germany and her allies unless you take my 
League of Nations with it.” The Senate says, We will not take 
your League of Nations unless it is properly safeguarded by such 
reservations as shall preserve our old-time independence and 
liberty.” In reply, the President says, “I will throw the whole 
thing into the campaign as a political issue, and keep in the seclu- 
sion of the White House while I pray that some other war will 
break out, so that I can point to it as a proof of my foresight 
and wisdom and the foolishness of the Senate and the people.” 
All of which means the country has for a President one who, re- 
gardless of every demand of the hour, demands his own way. 
What is the remedy for this anomalous situation? It is clearly to 
pass this and all other proper legislation that will reassure the 
country, and then wait patiently on time and the dispensation of 
Divine Providence and the American voter for the certain solu- 
tion of this unprecedented problem. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I heartily indorse the pending resolution and count 
it a rare privilege to assist in its passage. 

It reads as follows: 

II. J. Res. 327, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session.] 


Joint resolution terminating the state of war declared to exist April 6. 

„ between the Imperial German Government and the nited 

States; permitting on conditions the resumption of reciprocal trade 
with Germany, and for other purposes, 

Whereas the President of the United States, in the performance of his 
constitutional duty to give to the, Congress information of the state 
of the Union, has advised the ep, aed that the war with the Impe- 
rial German Government has ended: 

_ Resolved, ctc., That the state of war declared to exist between the 

imperial German Government and the United States by the joint 

rma yeas of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby declared at 
an end. 


Sec. 2. That in the inte 


retation of any provision relating to the 
date of the termination of 


e present war or of the present or exist- 
ing emergency in any acts of Congress. joint resolutions, or proclama- 
tions of the President containing provisions contingent upon the date 
of the termination of the war or of the present or existing emergency, 
the date when this resolution becomes effective shall be construed 
and treated as the date of the termination of the war or of the present 
or existing emergency, notwithstanding any provision in any act of 
Congress or joint resolution providing any other mode of determining 
toe ona of the termination of the war or of the present or existing 
cy. 

Sec, 3. That with a view to secure Reap pagers trade with the German 
Government and its nationals, and for this purpose, it is hereby pro- 
vided that unless within 45 days from the date when this resolution 
becomes effective the German Government shall duly notify the Presi- 
dent of the United States that it has declared a termination of the 
war with the United States and that it waives and renounces on 
behalf of itself and its nationals any claim, demand, right, or benefit 
against the United States or its nationals that it or they would not 
have had the right to assert had the United States ratified the treaty of 
Versailles, the President of the United States shall have the power, 
and it shall be his duty, to proclaim the fact that the German Govern- 
ment has not given the notification hereinbefore mentioned, and 
thereupon and until the President shall have proclaimed the receipt of 
such notification, commercial intercourse between the United States 
and Germany and the making of loans or credits, and the furnishing 
of financial assistance or supplies to the German Government or the 
inhabitants of Germany, directly or indirectly, by the Government or 
the inhabitants of the United States shall, except with the license of 
the President, be prohibited. 

Sec. 4. That whoever shall willfully violate the foregoing prohibition 
whenever the same shall be in force, shall upon conviction be fined not 
more than $10,000, or, if a natural person, imprisoned for not more than 
two years, or both; and the officer, director, or agent of any corporation 
who knowingly participates in such violation shall be punished by a 
like fine, imprisonment, or both, and any property, funds, securities, 
papers, or other articles or documents, or any vessel, together with her 
tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment, concerned in such violation, 
shall be forfeited to the United States. 

Sec. 5. That nothing herein contained shall be construed as a waiver 
by the United States of any rights, privileges, indemnities, 8 
or advantages to which the United States has become entitled under 
the terms of the armistice signed November 11, 1918, or which were 
acquired by or are in the possession of the United States by reason of 
its participation in the war, or otherwise; and all fines, forfeitures, 
penalties, and seizures imposed or made by the United States are hereby 
ratified, confirmed, and maintained. 


This resolution recalls great historical events. Most of us 
sat upon the floor of this House on the 2d of April, 1917, to hear 
the message of the President of the United States in relation to 
the momentous questions that were then endangering the civili- 
zation of the world. As we listened to the words of President 
Wilson at that time and reflected upon the grave consequences 
involyed we found it impossible to banish from our minds the 
words “ he kept us out of war.” 

Let the American literature of 1916 be flashed upon the screen 
in contrast with that war message of April 2, 1917. Let the 
citizenship of America to-day consider calmly and thoughtfully 
the significant examples therein revealed. In the midst of such 
reflections an irresistible exclamation forced itself into ex- 
pression, “ What a change!” Immediately the thoughtful mind 
began to search for the reasons and to weigh the consequences 
of the future. 

The war resolutions passed quickly through the House and 
Senate and were approved by the President April 6, 1917, three 
years ago last Tuesday. Great events followed one another in 
rapid succession as the Army, the Navy, the financial, the in- 
dustrial, the commercial, and the agricultural affairs of the Na- 
tion sprang into lively activity for the mobilization of an Army- 
and a Navy of adequate proportions, and also the mobilization 
of the financial resourcés of the country to furnish the sinews 
of the war. Never had the dogs of war been unleashed in such 
a mighty contest before. 

Our country was speedily transformed from an era of peace 
into an era of war, death, and destruction. The smiling counte- 
nances, the merry laughter, the good cheer, the happiness, the 
plans, and the hopes of a day of peace were speedily exchanged 
for sorrowing faces, tearful eyes, sad voices, throbbing hearts in 
the opening days of war. 

Fathers and mothers, young men and young women, have 
laid aside the cheerfulness of the day of peace and now breathe 
the sadness of the days of war. Young men by the millions 
turned sorrowfully from their homes to the camps and fields 
of battle. What did it all mean? Must this tremendous price 
in treasure and life be paid that liberty and free government 
may live? What has entered into the soul of humanity that 
forces this unspeakable cruelty into the experiences of human 
life? Does it cost more to subdue human passion and deliberate 
destruction of life and property than it does to supply all the 
peaceful agencies of government? Such is the sad commentary 
upon the civilization of the world. 

Notwithstanding these grave consequences American boys 
by the million marched bravely to the front and carried our 
flag of liberty across the ocean to the field of contest on Euro- 
pean soils, and helped to destroy tyranny, monarchy, and oppres- 
sion. American girls by the thousand and hundreds of thou- 


sands turned aside from their schools and ordinary vocations 
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of life, comfort, and ease to help in war work at home. Many 
of them went to the front with their gentle ministrations of 
kindnesses, sympathy, and helpfulness in the midst of the 
contest. But since the victory and signing of the armistice on 
the 11th ef November, 1918, what progress have we made 
toward the reestablishment of safe and sane government 
throughout the world? This period of reconstruction is quite 
as important as the war period itself. Calmness and patient 
loyalty to human rights under free government are essential 
characteristics that must be molded into the citizenship of the 
nations of the world. 

In the midst of this period of reconstruction came the con- 
sideration of the treaty of peace and a League of Nations. 
Never in all the history of the world was broad, intelligent, 
Christian statesmanship needed more imperatively than it was 
at that great crisis, Those great problems demanded broad- 
mindedness, the absence of selfish ambitions, the absence of 
autocratic, dictatorial manifestations of individuality. We 
waited patiently and anxiously during the months covered by 
the sessions of the peace commission in Paris. Debates upon 
great problems were passing to and fro in the meantime. On 
the 10th of July, 1919, the President submitted to the American 
Senate the treaty of peace with Germany interlaced with a 
covenant for a League of Nations. 

It would be unduly painful to attempt to rehearse even a 
small portion of the debates that have followed on that subject 
in the Senate and throughout the country. An opportunity 
appeared last October for the ratification’ of that treaty of 
peace and the League of Nations with mild reservations, but 
the representatives of the President on the floor of the Senate 
rejected all overtures and the debates went on. By and by 
a decisive majority of the Senate adopted reservations and 
émbodied them in a resolution of ratification. When the treaty 
and covenant for the League of Nations was submitted under 
that resolution with the reservations the administration di- 
rected its rejection, and so it passed to defeat in the Senate on 
the 17th of December, 1919. Within a few weeks it was resur- 
rected from the files of the Senate, brought forward in the 
second attempt to secure ratification, but after prolonged discus- 
sion the administration again directed its rejection, and accord- 
ingly on March 19, 1920, it was rejected a second time and 
returned to the President with an official notification that the 
Senate had failed to advise and consent to its ratification. It 
has been since that time in the possession of the President, with 
no indication that any movement will be made by him to secure 
ratification upon terms agreeable to the Senate. 

As the President and the Senate are clothed by our National 
Constitution with coordinate powers in making treaties with 
foreign Governments, each has its right under the Constitution 
to exercise its judgment according to its own convictions. 

So far as we are able to understand conditions at this time 
there is no prospect of an agreement between the President and 
the Senate upon this important question. 

Each of us, therefore, as Members of the House, having no 
nuthority in the matter of the ratification of the treaty, must 
exercise individual judgment as to our duty in relation to the 
decision of peace between the United States and Germany. 
Nearly 17 months have elapsed since the signing of the armistice, 
and yet we are technically at war with Germany. 

For myself I regard it as my imperative duty to vote for the 
adoption of this resolution as a means of removing that legal 
technicality which holds our Nation constructively at war with 
the German Government. Personally I have been from the 
outset, and I am now, in favor of the ratification of the covenant 
for a League of Nations with such reservations as will harmonize 
it fully with our National Constitution, the Monroe doctrine, 
and the settled policies that have made our Nation strong and 
great. 

When that document was submitted to the Senate two extremes 
immediately manifested themselves—unqualified ratification on 
the one hand and unqualified rejection on the other. Investiga- 
tion and discussion brought a majority of the Senate to a com- 
promise midway between the extremes. Certain reservations 
were agreed upon and adopted by a decisive majority of the 
Senate, as follows: 

Resolution of ratification. 
Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein) 


That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty o 
ace with Germany, concluded at Versailles on the 28th day of June, 
10519. subject to the following reservations and which 
are hereby made a part and condition of this resolution of ratification 
which ratification is not to take effect or bind the United States un 

the said reservations and understandings adopted by the Senate have 
been apy oer as a part and a condition of this resolution of ratification 
by the allied and associated powers, and a failure on the part of the 
allied and associated powers to make objection to said reservations and 


understandings prior to the ＋ of ratification by the United States 
shall be taken as a full and final acceptance of wach reseryations and 
wers: 


of notice of withdrawal from the . of Nations, as provided 

e sole judge as to whether 
ers, “ee Rey and all its obligations under the said 
covenant have been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal by the United 
States may be given by a concurrent on of the Congress of the 
United States. 

2. The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the territorial 
integrity or political in ce of any other country by the employ- 
ment of its military or naval forces, its resources, or any forms of eco- 
nomic discrimination, or to interfere in any way in controversies between 
natio including ail controversies relating to territorial integrity or 
politi ind ce, whether members of the league or not, under the 
provins of article 10, or to employ the military or naval forces of the 

nited States, under any article of the treaty for any purpose, unless in 
ey. particular case the Co: which, under the Constitution, has the 
80 ower to declare war 6r authorize the loyment of the military 
or forces of the United States, shall, in the exercise of full liberty 
of action, by act or 295 resolution so provide. 

3. No mandate shall be accepted by the United States under article 22, 
part 1, or any other prevision of the treaty of pre with . ex- 
cept by action of the Congress ef the United 

4. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and that all 
domestic and a questions relating wholly or in part to its in- 
ternal affairs, reer, Baggies tion, labor, coastwise traffic, the tariff, 
commerce, the suppression of fic in women and children and in opiunr 
and other 8 drugs, and all other domestic questions, are solely 
within the sdiction of the United States and are not under this treaty. 
to be submitted in any way either to.arbitration or to the consideration 
of the council or of the assembly of the League of Nations, or any agency 
thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of any other power. 

5. The United States wiH not submit to arbitration or to inquiry by 
the assembly or by the council of the League of Nations, provided for in 
said treaty of peace, any questions which in the Fie pect of the United 
States depend upon or relate to its long-established policy, commonly 
known as the Monroe doctrine; said doctrine is to be interpreted by t 
United States alone and is I to be wholly outside the 
jurisdiction of said League of Na 3 by any 

y- 
6. The United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 157, and 
‘all of action with respect to any controversy 
which may arise under said articles. 

7. No person is or shall be authorized to represent the United States, 
nor shail any citizen of the United States be eligible, as a member of 
any body or agency established or authorized by said treaty of ce with 

ny, ya pursuant to an act of the Congress of the United States 
providing for his appointment and defining his powers and duties, 

S. The United States understands that the reparation commission will 
regulate or interfere with exports from the United States to Germany, 
or from Germany to the United States, only when the United States by 
oct or joint resolution of Congress approves such regulation or inter- 


erence. 

9. The United States shall not be obligated to contribute to any ex- 
penses of the League of Nations, or of the secretariat, or of any commis- 
sion, or committee, or conference, or other agency, organized under the 

of Nations or under the treaty or for the purpose of pred ge out 
the treaty provisions, unless and until an a Gy te ea of funds avail- 
able for such expenses shall have been made the Congress of the 
United States: Provided, That the foregoing limitation shall not apply 
to the United States’ proportionate share of the expense of the ole 
force and salary of the secretary general. 

10. No plan for the limitation of armaments proposed by the-council 
of the League of Nations under the provisions of article 8 shall be held 
as binding the United States until the same shall have been pted 
by Congress, and the United States reserves the right to in se its 
armament without the consent of the council whenever the United 
States is threatened with invasion or engaged in war. 

11, The United States reserves the right to permit, in its discretion, 
the nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as defined in article 16 of 
the covenant of the League of Nations, residing within the United 
States or in countries other than such covenant-b: ng State, to con- 
tinue their comme financial, and personal relations with the na- 
tionais of the United States. 

12. Nothing in articles 296, 297, or in any of the annexes thereto, 
or in any other article, section, or annex of the ve Ag peace with 
Germany, shall, as against citizens of the United States, be taken to 
mean any confirmation, ratification, or approval of any act otherwise 

or in contravention of the rights of citizens of the United States. 

13. The United States withholds its assent to Part XIII. (articles 
387 to 427, inclusive) unless Congress by act or joint resolution shall 
hereafter make provision for 5 in the organization estab- 
lished by said Part XIII, and in such event the participation of the 
United States will be governed and conditioned by the provisions of 
such act or joint resolution. 

14. Until Part I, being the covenant of the League of Nations, shall 
be so amended as to provide that the United States shall be entitled 
to cast a number of yotes equal to that which any member of the 
league and its self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of empire 
in the aggregate shall be entitled to cast, the United States assumes 
no obligation to be bound, except in cases where Congress has * 
viously given its consent, by any election, decision, report, or finding 
of the council or assembly in which any member of the league and its 
self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of empire in the aggregate 
have cast more than 1 vote. 


D; 
summation it is hoped is at hand, it should promptly be 
member of the League of Nations. 


These reservations were inserted in the resolution of ratifica- 
tion by a majority vote, 


admitted as a 


1920. 
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In this connection I urge the gentlemen on the other side of 
the aisle to read and study the clear, forceful speech ‘delivered 
by Senator Hoke SMITA of Georgia and printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for March 19, 1920, pages 4588 to 4593. 

Those reseryations expressing the deliberate judgment of a 
decisive majority of the Senate should have been accepted and 
the covenant ratified upon that basis long ago. A refusal to 
accept the rule of the majority is a positive declaration that the 
minority shall rule. No one can consistently advocate democ- 
racy and the rule by the minority at one and the same time. 
He may say, “ Make the world safe for democracy,” but at the 
same time he says, “Make America safe for autocracy ”—rule 
by the minority, even one person. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD demonstrates that the treaty of 
peace with Germany and the proposed covenant of the League 
of Nations could have been ratified last October, also.on the 17th 
of last December and again on the 19th of last March with the 
Senate reservations, if the will and recorded judgment of a 
decisive majority of the Senate had been permitted to control. 

Since a minority has repudiated the rule of the majority and 
thus substitated autocracy for democracy, ratification by the 
Senate under existing conditions seems impossible. The House, 
therefore, should ge to the full limit of its authority in the 
restoration of peace by repealing the war resolution enacted by 
the House and Senate and approved by the President on the 6th 
day of April, 1917. ‘Such action will prepare the way for the 
repeal of the oppressive war statutes which clothed the Presi- 
dent with arbitrary and dictatorial power. ‘The business and 
citizens of the country should be relieved as speedily as possible 
from those oppressive war measures. 


It has been stated on the other side of the aisle that the pas- 


sage of this resolution will be an embarrassment to the Presi- 


dent. He can avoid all embarrassment by signing the resolution 
as soon as it reaches the White House. If the gentlemen on the 


other side of the aisle wish to remove their embarrassment, let 
them vote for the resolution, and we will give the country the 
peace that it has been demanding for many months. 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from | 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous! 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin already nas 


that privilege. 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from | 

Alabama [Mr. RAINEY]. 
Mr. RAINEY of Alabama. 


be wished. But peace at any price, peace in violation of the 
Constitution, peace in usurpation of. vested constitutional au- 
thority, peace contrary to all the honored precedents and estab- | 
lished forms of the American Government is more to be despised 
by a great and courageous people than to be desired. On yester- | 


day gentlemen loudly exclaimed that the people demand peace. | 
The American people do demand peace, but they demand a con- 
stitutional and an honorable peace. They are not now, and 


will never be, willing to destroy the constitutional basis of ‘the 
American Government, conceived in the wisdom and experience | 
of our fathers, in order to gain the accomplishment of any end, 
and much less the accomplishment of the ambitious aims of 4 
political party seeking to ride through popular favor over con- 
stitutional authority into political power. 

Loud complaint was ‘made here yesterday ‘that all the allied 
nations are now at peace with Germany, while America is tech- 
nically still at war. All the other allied nations were wise 
enough ‘to ratify the treaty of peace, while America, bound and 


fettered by designing politicians, has been held back while those 
politicians gambled on the destiny of our country over the 
The | 
Constitution expressly provides that the President shall have the | 
power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 


graves of our soldiers who died that America might live. 


make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur. No one surely, I presume, will say that the House of Repre- 


sentatives has any authority whatever in the negotiation, mak- 


ing, or ratification of treaties. The sole question then remains 
whether ‘the joint resolution, or declaration of peace, under con- 
sideration, if consummated, is a treaty. The consensus of all 
authority is that a treaty is an agreement made by negotiation 
or diplomacy; specifically, an agreement, league, or contract 
between ‘two or more States or sovereigns, formally signed by 


representatives duly authorized, and solemnly ratified by the 
several sovereigns, or the supreme power of each State, unless 
the treaty is personally concluded by the sovereigns or other 
persons exercising the sole treaty-making power. 


[Applause 


The joint resolution before the House provides, among other 
things, that Germany must accept the terms thereof within 45 
days from the uate 2 when the reselution becomes effective, and 
unless Germany does accept or agree tg said terms then the 
United States shall prohibit commercial intercourse between 
this country and Germany, also prohibit the making of loans or 
credits, and the furnishing of financial assistance or supplies 
to the German Government or the inhabitants of Germany. It 
is clear, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that in order to make this 
resolution effective Germany must acquiesce in and agree to 
the terms of the resolution. Hence, the joint resolution here pro- 
posed is an attempt by the House of Representatives to nego- 
tiate a treaty; an a to usurp the functions of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate of the United States; an attempt to vio- 
Jate the Constitution and here set up, in defiance of constituted 
authority, an arbitrary power. This daring political move an 
the part of the dominant party in this House; this open defiance 
of constituted authority; this bold attempt at usurpation of 
vested constitutional authority finds no precedent anywhere in 
all the annals of American history. 

In every instance where the United States was involved in 
war with a foreign nation the termination of that war was af- 
fected through a treaty of peace. The Revolution terminated 
in the treaty of Paris, September 3, 1783. Following the War 
of 1812, President Madison, availing this Government of the 
offer of Russia as mediator between the United States and 
Great Britain, nominated, as envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary, Albert Gallatin, James A. Bayard, and John 
Quincy Adams. The President forwarded to the Senate, May 29, 
1813, the nominations made for confirmation. On July 19, 1813, 
the Senate confirmed the nominations with the exception of 
Gallatin. Subsequently the British Government refused the 
mediation of Russia and sought to treat directly with our Goy- 
ernment. The President preceeded immediately to nominate 
John Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, and Jona- 
than Russell as the commissioners to effect a treaty of peace with 
the British Government. On January 18, 1814, four days after 
the nominations were made, the Senate confirmed them. On 
February 9, 1814, Gallatin was again named by President Madi- 
son, and his nomination was duly confirmed. The treaty of 
Ghent was signed on December 24, 1814, and unanimously rati- 
fied by the Senate on February 16, 1815. 

Directly following the victory of American arms at Buena 
Vista, in the Mexican War, President Polk appointed Nicholas 
Trist as a representative to negotiate a treaty of peace with 
Mexieo. The President and his Cabinet drafted a treaty, and 


Rie! e the athatenent ot} on April 16, 1847, Trist, in secrecy, and traveling under an as- 


peace with its manifold blessings is a consummation devoutly to 


sumed name, went to New-Orleans with the treaty. The Mexi- 
can authorities refused this treaty and offered in lieu thereof 
another treaty. Finally, February 2, 1848, Trist sueceeded in 
concluding a treaty with the Mexican’ plenipotentiaries, and the 
Senate ratified this treaty on “os 10, 1848, which is known as 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hi idalg 

The Spanish-American War pcos concluded in the treaty of 
Paris, December 10, 1898, and was ratified by the Senate of the 
United States February 6, 1899. No attempt heretofore has ever 
been made by any Congress to transgress the Constitution in 
the settlement of any war or concluding of peace. 

In the War with Mexico there was much opposition in the 
United States to the prosecution of that war. Efforts were made 
through Congress-to terminate the war. ‘These efforts, it is 
claimed, were not altogether honest, but used as instruments to 
embarrass and discredit the administration. These efforts, how- 
ever, do not come up to the high-handed proceedings here pro- 
posed, but consisted in measures to terminate the war by cutting 
off or limiting appropriations and efforts to exercise pressure 
on the President by political strategy and maneuvering. These 
efforts were designed to so cripple the Chief Executive as to 
render further prosecution of the Mexican War impracticable 
or impossible. The joint resolution before us seeks not only to 
embarrass the Chief Executive but to usurp the authority ex- 
pressly vested in him and in the Senate by the Constitution. It 
is a deliberate effort to negotiate a treaty of peace with Germany, 
and it is surprising that the joint resolution fails to nominate 
certain persons aS ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary 
to Germany. 

Permanent peace following a war can only be properly attained 
by negotiation of a trea’ In the event the proposed legislative 
act passes and is signed by the President, then Germany, within 
45 days, must enact a corresponding declaration of peace, in 
terms accepting and agreeing to the provisions set forth in the 
joint resolution. Such a peace would be one without definite 
conclusions—a peace fraught with a multitude of lawsuits over 
alien property and property rights, countless complications aris- 
ing from German vessels seized and in American ports—in short, 
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it would be an inconclusive, unsettled, disjointed, undefined 
peace, After the inhuman sinking of the Lusitania America 
specifically entered the war in order to maintain the rights of 
our ships as a neutral nation upon the high seas, and the rights of 
American citizens on foreign commercial vessels sailing the high 
seas to be protected against submarine warfare. These rights 
Germany bitterly disputed and launched forth ber unrestricted 
submarine warfare, If this resolution is to be the treaty for 
the conclusion of peace with Germany, none of these indis- 
putable rights will be established ; the millions of dollars of alien 
property in custody will become involved; the $25,000,000 of 
peized German vessels will be a subject of dispute, together with 
‘countless complications that will inevitably arise. The brand of 
peace proposed would indeed be a makeshift, charged with in- 
numerable embarrassments and guillotining the glorious victory 
we achieved at such a tremendous sacrifice ir money, blood, and 
life. 

Such a consummation would be the negotiation of a separate 
peace with Germany, regardless of and ignoring our allies. How- 
ever much we may conjecture as to such a peace, we but waste 
time and spend our thoughts in extravagant waste. It is utterly 
impossible to conceive that any President of the United States 
would ever sign such a document. The presidential veto, to all 
sane men at least, is a foregone conclusion, and the American peo- 
ple will loyally, patriotically sustain him in that veto. No po- 
litical party can commit a travesty on law, defeat constitutional 
authority, and maintain the confidence and respect of the peo- 
ple. Such an unwise procedure in an endeayor to blind the 
people is but a rude makeshift and will fail to stiffly bear 
them up. 

Is there any man here so unwise as to believe the President 
would sign such a resolution? Or is there any man here so 
foolish as to believe that two-thirds of either House would pass 
such a resolution over his veto? Miserable scapegoat for duties 
unperformed by the dominant political party! It is only a 
seductive whirlpool, fraught with countless dangers to the 
Republic had it the semblance of passage; but impotent and 
impossible as it is, it resolves itself into a political trick and 
scheme which inevitably must turn upon its-creator to wreck a 
much-deserved punishment and chastisement. 

It is contended by some, as was asserted by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Huppiestron] on yesterday, that he favored the 
resolution, and presumably for two reasons: First, because public 
sentiment demands peace, and second, because “ the people con- 
tinne to groan under harsh and restrictive war laws.” In answer 
to his first assignment, let me say to the gentleman that the 
American people are averse to the conclusion of any peace other 
than an honorable one; a peace in violation of the Constitution 
is not an honorable peace. As to his second contention, let me 
say that it is not essential to the repealing of burdensome war 
measures that a peace resolution should be passed. The Repub- 
tican Party could long ago have repealed these war measures 
had they desired to have done so. 

Let us hope that constitutional procedure will be the only 
course America will follow. In that no question is ever settled 
until it is settled right, let us hope that the President and the 
Senate will yet negotiate a righteous peace, preserving all the 
rights that American soldiers fought and died for, and for which 
the American people sacrificed and prayed. Gentlemen, lay 
aside, in this solemn hour of the Republic, partisanism and po- 
litical hatred—assume a virtue, if you haye it not. Though 
ardent in politics and zealous for coming victory, let these am- 
bitions not usurp your patriotism as your resolution seeks to 
usurp constituted authority. Let patriotism, wisdom, and unity 
of purpose prevail in this crucial period for the common good and 
the glory of the Republic. 

When the proposition of the passage of this resolution is based 
upon a purely legal and constitutional status the position of 
those who favor the resolution is absolutely untenable, while 
the position of those opposed to the resolution is sustained by 
precedent, the Constitution of the United States, and every 
authority on international law. As a part of my remarks, I 
herein embody a memorandum furnished me by the Library of 
Congress, as follows: 

Memorandum relative to the power of Congress to declare a state of 
peace through the agency of a joint or a concurrent resolution. 


This question, it appears, was really@$nticipated in the discussion 
in the Federal Convention on August 17, 1787, with regard to the 
powers that should be bestowed upon Congress. The following excerpt 
taken from Madison's Journal is illuminating : 

To make war 

Mr. Pinkney opposed the vesting this power in the legislature. Its 

roceedings were too slow. It would meet but once a year, The House of 

epresentatives would be too numerous for such deliberations. The Sen- 
ate would be the best depositary, being more acquainted with fore 
affairs, and most capable of proper resolutions. If the States are equally 
represented in Senate, so as to give no advantage to large States, the 
power will notwithstanding be safe, as the small have their all at stake in 
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by a treaty of peace. 
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such cases as well as the large States. 
authority to make war and another peace. 

“Mr. BUTLER. The objections against the legislature lie in a great 
degree against the Senate. He was for vesting the power in the 
President, who will have all the requisite qualities and will not make 
war but when the Nation will support it. 

“Mr. Mfadison] and Mr. Gerry moved to insert ‘declare,’ striking 
oe 3 war, leaving to the Executive the power to repel sudden 
attac . 

* Mr. Sherman thought it stood very well. The Executive should be 
able to repel and not to commence war. Make better than declare,“ 
the latter narrowing the power too much. 

“Mr. Gerry never expected to hear in a Republic a motion to em- 
power the Executive alone to declare war. 

“Mr. E WORTH. There is a material difference between the cases 
of making war and making peace. It should be more easy to get out 
of war than into it. War also is a simple and overt declaration ; peace 
attended with intricate and secret negotiations. 

Mr. Mason was against giving the power of war to the Executive, be- 
cause not [safely] to be trusted with it, or to the Senate, because not so 
constructed as to be entitled to it. He was for clogging rather than 
PAIDE war, but for facilitating peace. He prefer ‘declare’ to 
‘make.’ 

“On the motion to insert ‘declare’ in place of ‘make’ [it was 
agreed to], ‘ 

„N. II., no; abst.; Cont., no; Pa., ay.; Del, ay.; Md., ay,; Va., ay.; 
N. C., ay.; S. C., ay.; Geo., ay. [Ayes 7, noes 2, absent 1. 

“Mr, Pinkney’s motion to strike out whole clause, disagd. to without 
call of States. . 

“Mr. Butler moved to give the legislature power of peace, as they 
werg to have that of war. 

“Mr, Gerry 2ds. him. 8 Senators may 1 8 0 exercise the power if 
vested in that body, and 14 if all should be present, and mar conse- 
quently give up part of the U. States. The Senate are more liable to 
be corrupted by an enemy than the whole legislature. 

“On motion for adding aud peace’ after war.“ 

N. II., no; Mas., no; Ct., no; Pa., no; Md., no; Va., no; N. C. 
(no); S. C., no. [Ayes 0, noes 10. 

“ Adjourned.” 

In this connection, Dr. William Rawle, in his view of the Constitu- 
tion (Philadelphia, 1829, p. 110-111), remarks : 

“Treaties by which peace is completely restored may, as already 
shown, be made by the President and Senate alone, without the con- 
currence, and against the will of the House of Representatives. 

“Tt has been made a subject of doubt whether the power to make 
war and peace should not be the same, and why a smaller part of the 
Government should be entrusted with the latter than the former. 
Sufficient reasons may certainly be assigned for the distinction. Peace 
is seldom effected without preparatory discussion, often of length and 
difficulty, the conduct of which, of course, belongs only to the Presi- 
dent and Senate. War is always an evil; peace is the cure of that evil. 

“War should always be avoided as long as possible, and although it 
may happen to be brought on us before observed, without the previous 
assent of Congress, yet a regular and formal war should never be 
entered into without the united approbation of the whole Legislature. 
But athena a peace is seldom obnoxious and unacceptable to the 
public, yet its necessity or propriety may not always be apparent, and 
a public disclosure of the urgent motives that really exist in favor 
of it, may be prejudicial. The people have, in such case, a stronger 
motive for relying on the wisdom and justice of the President and 
Senate, than in the case of ordinary treaties. They are less likely 
than a larger body to be influenced by partial views or occasional 
inflammation, and the very circumstance of the smallness of their 
numbers increases their responsibility to public opinion.” 

Mr. Joseph Story, in his valuable Commentaries on the Constitution 
(Boston, 1872, p. 88), contributes the . 

“ Sec. 1173. In the convention, in the first draft of the Constitution, 
the power was given merely ‘to make war.’ It was subsequently, and 
not without some struggle, altered to its present form. It was pro 
to add the power ‘to make peace,’ but this was oes gre Tefected 
upon the plain ground that it more properly belonged to the treaty- 
making cone The experience of Congress, under the confederation, 
of the difficulties attendant upon vesting the treaty-making power in a 
large legislative body, was too deeply felt to justify the hazard of 
another Ns a ese 

r. J. I. C. Hare. in his treatise on American Constitutional Law 
(Boston, 1889, p. 171-172), first contrasts the systems of government 
in the United States and England, and then with reference to the Presi- 
dent of the United States he adds: “ He is as much the representative 
of the entire people of the United States as any Member of Congress 
can be of his district, and should therefore exercise the discretionary 
poros confided to him by the Constitution in the way that he may deem 
pest calculated — promote the welfare of tlie country, which may not 
be the way deem best by Congress, Take, for instance, the case of 
a war which Congress thinks unnecessary or unjust and wishes to close 
on terms that the encmy are willing to accept. Still, it is the right 
of the President, and not of Congress, to determine whether the terms 
are advantageous, and if he refuses to make peace the war must go on.“ 


The legal authorities on international law, heretofore referred 
to, holding that a treaty of peace is necessary to establish a 
state of peace, I quote as follows: 


Fiore: A war between two or more States can only be considered as 
3 ended by the conclusion of peace stipulated in a final treaty 
of peace. 

Military occupation, although extended over a considerable period of 
time and rendered stable by the constitutional government, can not 
have the effect of causing the war to be considered as legally at au 
end, as the result of the tacit relinquishment of the territory occupied ; 
but a formal treaty shall always be required which shall recoguize the 
new state of affairs, and thus war shali be declared at an end. 0 

When under the provisions of constitutional law peace can only be 
concluded on condition that the treaty be ratiled by the legislative 
bodies, the war must be considered at an end by the stipulation of the 
treaty of peace, but subject to the condition subsequent of ratification, 
The agreement must, however, be regarded as effective and can not be 
considered as broken unless the legislative assemblies have rey poe re- 
fused to ratify the treaty. (Fiore, Pasquale, International w Cod. 
fied, secs, 1953, 1955, 1961. 

Lawrence: War between civilized States is almost invariably ended 

. It has sometimes happened that the belligerents 
have exhausted themselyes and tacitly ceased from further operations, 


It would be singular for one 
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but there are no recent instances of such a termination to hostilities in 

consequence, except withdrawal of the French 
co in 1867 at the instigation of the United States. 
h the destruction of one of the com- 
the third par- 
tition, or as 
ous. wa In such cases no treaty is possi 
body politic left for the victor to treat with. Great Britain, however, 
strained a point in 1902 because of the special circumstances of the 
Boer War consented to negotiate with the leaders of the Boer 
commandoes still in the field against her, though the Governments in 
whose name they waged war had ceased to govern and no longer exer- 
cised any powers of sovereignty over definite territorial areas. But 
when each of the belligerents preserves. its political identity after the 
war a treaty is drawn up embodying the conditions of peace. (Law- 
rence, T. J., Principles of International Law, sec. 217.) 

Bluntschli: War is terminated ne the conclusion of peace, i. ¢., by 
a treaty between the belligerent States fixing the conditions and r = 
tions of the renewed state of peace. (Bluntschli, Dr. J. C., Das Mod- 
erne Völkerrecht, sec. 703. 


Pomeroy: * practice has become universal, and as such in- 
corporated into the FE pent pg law of nations, that all treaties should be 
written and executed wi Whenever an agreement 


th pat formality. 
in the nature of a compact is verbal it must be reduced to writing as 
soon as possible. 

he consent must be positive and certain, but it may have this 
quality of positiveness, and be either express or tacit or implied. A 
tacit or implied consent would generally have place in the case of a 
ratification. But mere silence would never amount to an implied con- 
sent; there must be some p itive act indicating the assenting intention 
of the party. (Pomeroy, J. N., International Law, sec. 272.) 

0 abli correctly call a treaty of peace the nor- 
. On the one hand, hopia cessation of 
lar mode. (Oppenheim, L., International 
Law, vol. 2, sec. 266.) Subjugation, on the other hand, is in most 
cases either not within the scope of the intention of the victor or not 
reslizable, And it is quite reasonable that a treaty of peace should be 
the a end of war. (Oppenheim, International Law, vol. 2, 
sec. ‘ 

Rivier, A.: Hostilities may cease and a de facto state of peace may 
be established without a special treaty of peace. This, however, is a 
rare occurrence and may be regarded as an anomaly. 

Sooner or later a treaty of ce will have to take the place of the 
de fasto state of peace. ( A., Lehrbuch des Völkerrechts, 
sec. 

AUTHORITIES HOLDING THAT A TREATY OP PEACE is NOT ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY TO ESTABLISH A STATE OF PEACE, 

Phillimore: There appear to be three ways by which war may be con- 
cluded and 2 restored ; í 

1. By a de facto cessation of hostilities on the part of both bel- 
ligerents and a renewal de facto of the relation of peace. 

2. By the unconditional submission of one belligerent to another. 

1 3. By the conclusion of a formal treaty of peace between the bel- 
gerents; 

A formal declaration on the part of the belligerents that war has 
ceased, however usual and desirable, can not be said to be absolutely 
necessary for the restoration of peace. War may meug cease and 

ce be silently renewed. So ended the war between Sweden and 
Poland in the year 1716, namely, by a roeal intermission of hos- 
tilities; it was not until after tha lapse of 10 years that peace was 
formally and de jure recognized as subsisting between the two 


Kingdoms, 

In such a state of hag the ption of law would be that both 
peu had agreed that the status quo ante bellum should be revived. 

et, in the absence of any formal aration, it would not be concluded 
that the claims which ven occasion to the war, or which had 
out of the war, were abandoned, but they must be considered as in abey- 
ance. In fact, it is as difficult to predicate the consequences, legal and 
practical, of such a state of 5 as it would be to predicate the 
co. mences of a treaty of peace which contained no clause of amnesty. 
(Phillimore, Sir. „International Law, pt. 12, oe 510, 511.) 
enheim: Be that as it may, a war may be t hated in three 
different ways. Belligerents may, first, abstain from further acts of 
war and glide into peaceful relations without expressly making peace 
through a special treaty. Or, secondly, rents may formally estab- 
lish the condition of peace through a special dead of peace. Or, 
thirdly, a belligerent may end the war through subjugation of his 


adversary. 

The regular modes of termination of war are treaties of peace or sub- 
jugation, but cases have occurred in which simple cessation of all acts 
of war on of both belligerents has actually and informally 
brought the war to an end. Thus ended in 1716 the war between Sweden 
and Poland, 1720 the war between Spain and France, in 1801 the war 
between Russia and Persia, in 1876 the war between France and Mexico. 
And it may also be mentioned that, whereas the war between Prussia 
and several German States in 1866 came to an end through subjuga- 
tion of some States and through treaties of ce with o Prussia 
has never concluded a treaty of peace with the Principality of Lichten- 
stein, which was also a party to the war. Although such a termination 
of war through simple cessation of hostilities is for many reasons in- 
convenient, and is therefore, as a rule, avoided, it may nevertheless in 
the future as in the past N e occur. (Oppenheim, L., Interna- 


tional Law, sees. 261, 2 
Heffter : It is not necessary that the termination of a state of war shall 
be formally declared by, the belligerent parties, pay it is advisable 
ities may be silently ended. ter friendly rela- 
ished er 


and customary. Hos 
tions have thus been reestabl neith wr? claim privile: 
(Heffter, A. W., Das 


which may accrue from a continued state of war. 
Huropiiische Vökerrecht der Gegenwart, sec. 177.) 

Seward : It is certain that a condition of war can be raised without an 
authoritative declaration of war, and, on the other hand, the situation 
of peace may be restored by the long eg) wer of hostilities without a 


treaty of peace being made. History is full of such occurrences. What 
period of suspension of war is necessary to justify the presumption of 


ivier, 


the restoration of peace has never yet n settled, and must every 
case be determined with reference to collateral facts and circum 

The proceedings of Spain and Chile which have been referred to. 
although conclusive, che 27 7 an explanation on the of either of 
those powers which shall insist that the condition of war still 
Peru, especially with Spain, has an absolute right to decline the good 


offices or mediation of the United States for peace as either has to 
accept the same. The refusal of either would be inconelusive as an 
evidence of determination to resume or continue the war. It is the 


pain and Peru, or whether that war has come to an ne 
it will make that decision only after having carefully examined al 
the pertinent facts which shall be within its reach, and after having 
given due consideration to such representations as shall have been 


made by the several parties interested. Sew: W., Secretary of 
. — to Mr. Goñi, 3 5 cue 18 U. S. Diplomatic 


1 therefore content ourselves with observing that 
ressing necessity, such as is produeed by the events of 
an unfortunate war, the alienations (of a part of a State) made by 
the prince in order to save the remainder of the State are con- 
sidered as approved and ratified by the mere silence of the nation, 
when she has not, in the form of her government, retained some easy 
and ordinary method of giving her express consent, and has lodged an 
absolute power in the ce's hands. (Vattel, E. de, Law of Nations, 
Book IV, ch. 2, sec. 11. 

Hall: War is terminated by the conclusion of a treaty of peace, by 
simple cessation of hostilities, or by the conquest of one, or of part 
of one, of the belligerent States by the other. Hall, W. E., A 
Treatise on International Law, III, ch. 9.) 


EFFECT OF TERMINATION OF WAR THROUGH SIMPLE CESSATION OF 
HOSTILITIES, 


Oppenheim; Since in the case of termination of war throu, 


simple 
ce embodies the co of 


fons 


which exists between the parties at the time when they a ceased: 
the status quo poas bellum (the uti possidetis), can be 
2 the status 


ostilities becomes silently 
recognized through such cessation, and is, therefore, the basis of the 
future relations of the parties. This question is of the greatest im- 
portance regarding enemy territory militarily occupied by a belligerent 
at the time hostilities cease. According to the correct opinion, such. 
territory can be annexed by the occupier; the adversary, through the 
cessation of hostilities, havin 177 all rights he over such 
territory. u the other hand, s termination of war through cessa- 
tion of hostilities contains no decision h claims of the 
parties as have not been settled by the actual position of affairs at 
the termination of hostilities, and it remains for the parties to settle 
them by special agreement or to let them stand over. (Oppenheim, 
L., International Law, sec. 263.) - 


EFFECT OF REJECTION OF RATIFICATION OF PEACE TREATY. 


Fiore: As soon as the decision not to ratify the treaty has been 
finally reached, the law of war shall once more be in full foree and 
hostile acts may again be undertaken) without reservation or condition, 
(Fiore, Pasquale, International Law Codified, sec. 1962.) 

Westlak: The contracting authorities, of whom only one can, in 


ro- 
fused by any party; and pio this would be offensive if done with- 
out grave reason, it is impossible to limit the right of doing it, and 
there are sufficient examples of Its being done even 7 foreign: ministers 
who all along had control over the negotiations. here. contract- 
ing authority is shared by a body ha no such control, as the 
Senate of the United States, refusal, of ratification may result from the 
exercise of independent judgmen and is very natural. Such a body 
will occasionally attempt to fy its ratification by a modification 
of the terms of the treaty, but such a proceeding is noth more than 
the pro 1 of a new treaty, which may or may not accepted, 
(Westlake, J., International Law, Pt. I, ch. 12.) 


INSTANCES WHERE RATIFICATION OF TREATIES WAS REFUSED., 


Twiss: It may happen after a treaty has been signed by the plenipo- 
tentiary of a nation that grave circumstances occur under which the 
provisions of the treaty may be likely to have a prejudicial effect upon 
the interests of that nation which were not known at the time of 
signature. Under such circumstances the sovereign power of a nation 
is by usage justified in declining to ratify the treaty. Thus, the King 
of the Netherlands refused in 1841 to ratify a treaty for the inco 
ration of Luxemburg into the Customs Union of the Germanic States 
on the ground of the injurious effects which it was likely to exercise 
upon the commercial interests of his subjects, which had broagat 
to his knowledge e hra i (Aet the signature of the treaty. So the 
King of the French declined 1841 to ratify the 9 treaty for 
the suppression of the slave trade on account of the objections raised 
against it in the French Chambers. So Great Britain declined in 1859 
to ratify a treaty which her minister plenipotentiary had concluded 
with Nicaragua, and Nicaragua in the same year declined to ratify her 
convention with Great Britain for the settlement of the Greytown 
and Mosquito question. If, however, there should be an express pro- 
vision that the preliminary engagements shall take effect immediatel 
without waiting for the exchange of ratifications, such a treaty will 
be an exception to the rule. (Twiss, T., the Law of Nations, sec. 233.) 


It is, thetefore, evident and beyond all question that the pro- 
ponents of this resolution and its supporters have arrayed 
themselves against all constituted authority and against the 
recognized authorities on international law. It can not be 
presumed that all the gentlemen on the other side in this House 
are ignorant of international law, gr that they are unaware of 
the fact that their position can not be legally and constitution- 
ally maintained. The proposition, therefore, narrows itself 
down to the justified presumption that the Republican leaders. 
in Congress have deliberately launched a political scheme, haz- 
arding the rights of the Republic and in defiance of the Consti- 
tution, in order to mislead the public, embarrass the administra- 
tion, and with the hope that they may gain political ascendancy 
in en fall.. tions. 


i 5 ipeaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. WELLING]. : 
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Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the pending 
resolution. I am not a lawyer and have no right to assume 
or pretend to be able to pass upon the question from a lawyer's 
point of view. I have during the course of this debate, however, 
listened to at least two great addresses directed to the consti- 
tutionality of this proposed resolution. Both the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE] and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ConNALty] have presented arguments which no Member of 
the majority in favor of this resolution has undertaken seriously 
to combat or answer. ‘ 

Every proponent of this resolution has addressed himself to 
the question of expediency. They declare, in effect, that the 
President and the Senate have failed to bring about peace in a 
constitutional way. These agencies, clearly under the mandate 
of the Constitution charged with the duty of making a treaty, 
having done wrong, it is now proposed that we do a thing con- 
fessedly indefensible and wrong to correct the evil. 

A man does not need to be a lawyer, either constitutional or 
otherwise, to have some regard for his oath of office as a Mem- 
ber of this great body. A careful reading of the debate on the 
treaty-making and war-making power under the Constitution 
clearly reveals the fact that the framers of that great instru- 
ment did not jntend that the House should participate in the 
framing of a treaty or concluding peace with a foreign power. 
To the contrary, by unanimous vote, these men denied the right 
of the House to have any part in the business of making peace. 

At a time of uncertainty like this, when the passions of men 
lead them to denounce our institutions and our laws, it seems a 
shame that a great party should lend itself to a deliberate viola- 
tion of the supreme law simply to obtain what they hope to be a 
political advantage. 

Much as I desire the resumption of normal prewar conditions, 
I refuse to barter for them by tearing down the yery foundations 
of liberty and free government, At a time when we should be 
holding up the principles of free constitutional government, the 
Republicans of this House are by this resolution exchanging 
those principles for a political mess of pottage. 

The excuse for all this is a pretended desire to escape from the 
essential restrictions and oppressive prohibitions of necessary 
war-time legislation. Section 2 of this resolution repeals in one 
sentence 65 such laws. The hypocrisy and insincerity of such 
proceeding is clearly apparent upon a simple statement of our 
legislative history for the past year. The Republican Party has 
been in complete control of both branches of Congress during 
that time, and Congress has been continuously in session. Every 
day for a full year this House has been organized and competent 
to consider and repeal any one or all of these laws. No such 
action has ever been presented for consideration of this body. 
Not only so, but no committee has yet during all that time ever 
considered the repeal of these laws, much less reporting such 
legislation for action of the House. Furthermore, no member 
of the majority has yet been able to point to any measure he 
has proposed looking to the repeal of these necessary war-time 
laws. Perhaps one exception to this general statement should 
be made, namely, the railroad-control act, which terminated Goy- 
ernment operation of railroads. But this was not done until 
the President had fixed the date for the return of the roads. 
Later, on account of the delay of this House in providing the 
necessary laws, the President was forced to extend the time, 
giving the House an additional 60 days in which to act. 

This failure of the majority to consider the repeal of any of 
these war-time laws is all the more remarkable because it has 
been notorious that we have literally spent months here with 
nothing important to do. Those who remained here during all 
the dreary months of last summer remember well that the result 
of our work then was accurately described as “ chicken-feed 
legislation“ by the gentleman’ from Illinois [Mr. MANN], who 
manifested his own distaste and disgust with the proceedings 
by going home for the summer and recommending that his col- 
leagues do the same thing. 

The Republicans of this House, as a basis for this meddling 
with our treaty-making power, seize eagerly upon the noble utter- 
ance of the President on November 11, 1918, wherein he stated: 
“The war thus comes to an end.“ Their hypocrisy in basing 
the whole structure of this resolution upon a rhetorical state- 
ment that the fighting had stopped is apparent when it is known 
of all men that the Supreme Court has held that war-time laws 
could only be terminated by their repeal, or the signing of a 
treaty of peace, and the proclamation of that peace by the 
President. : 

For months you have shown a studied disregard of the plain 
demand of the President in regard to the repeal of war laws 
in a proper and orderly manner. ' br j 

7 his message to this House on October 27 esident 
said: . : 
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I object to and can not approve that part of this legislation with 
reference to war-time prohibition, It has to do with the enforcement 
of an act which was passed by reason of the emergencies of the war, 
and whose objects have been satisfied in the demobilization of the 
Army and Narg; and whose repeal I have already sought at the hands 
of Congress. here the purposes of particular legislation arising out 
of war emergency have been satisfied, sound public policy makes clear 
the reason and necessity for repeal. 

Here is an express demand for the repeal of one war-time 
law and a general statement recommending the repeal of the 
others. The very men to-day who denounce these war laws 
voted that day to keep the particular one then under discussion 
in force in spite of the veto of the President, and they have 
refused ever since to seek the repeal of any others. 

Moreover, the men who to-day denounce the continuance of 
war-time laws and demand their repeal were only 30 days ago 
denouncing the President because he did not prosecute so-called 
coal profiteers and sugar profiteers under the terms of these 
same laws. As this debate proceeds to-day the forces of labor 
are ominously threatening a great strike on the railroads of 
this country, and it will not be a week before some Republican 
rises in his place here and denounces the President for failure 
to act under these same restrictive measures. 

What is the effect of this resolution? You say to Germany 
by this abortion of justice, “Shake hands. War is not such a 
bad thing after all. We forgive you for sinking our ships and 
murdering our women and children upon the high seas. We 
approve of your inhuman slaughter of our men from Chateau- 
Thierry, through San Mihiel and the Argonne Forest, to the 
armistice at Sedan. We are now willing to make a separate 
peace with you, disregarding all claims of reparations and 
without your promise of any reform. We cheerfully abandon 
Belgium without your promise of reparation or reconstruction 
or indemnities. We lenve France without guaranties and turn 
our back upon England and Italy. We invite you to rape and 
destroy the new government set up in central and southern 
Europe. And after you have accepted our resolution, we will 
come to you, hat in hand, and ask you to form a more extended 
treaty of peace.” No more contemptible attitude of servility 
was ever assumed by any nation since history began than is 
contemplated by the House to-day. 

Thank God at last for the obstinacy and self-rigliteousness of 
the Senate of the United States. Having sought to usurp the 
power of the Executive in this treaty making business, they are 
unlikely to abdicate to this House in a matter over which they 
have undoubted concurrent jurisdiction. 

The majority in this House have by their action to-day and 
by their words throughout this debate been given a rare op- 
portunity to criticize the President and denounce his conduct 
of our foreign relations. During this debate men on that side 
of the aisle haye broken into delighted applause when the sick- 
ness of the President was mentioned. It is probable that no 
public man in the history of our Government was ever so hated 
by those who would tear him down from the high place he has 
won in the affections of his countrymen and the statesmanship 
of the world. He is passing to-day through the bitter ex- 
perience of every lofty spirit which has swayed the destiny of 
the world in times that are past. As I contemplate his place in 
history and see about me the weaknesses and failings of those 
to-day who hate his success, I am reminded of the force and 
justice of what was said 2,000 years ago: 

Thou hypocrite, first cast ont the beam out of thine own eye; and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's 
eye, 

Applause. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. > 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, no one who witnessed celebra- 
tions of the news of the signing of the armistice can ever forget 
the unbounded happiness of the mothers and fathers of 
America. Hostilities had come to an end. The gallant soldiers 
of the Republic had suddenly brought the world's greatest war 
to a close and would soon return to the arms of their loved 
ones at home. The American people love peace and hate war, 
and it was their hope that the end had come to all wars. The 
terms of the armistice were such as to preclude the enemy from 
renewing hostilities. Everyone knew that the war was at an 
end so far as further fighting was concerned. 

It became necessary to draft the treaty of peace, and the 
foremost men of the allied nations met at Versailles, and 
among the group was the President of the United States, 
Before the treaty was completed or its terms known the ene- 
mies of the President commenced a hue and cry in this country 
about his going to Europe to negotiate the treaty and tried to 
cause him every embarrassment and humiliation possible while 
his great task was the hardest. 
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Under the Gonstitution it was the duty of the President to 
negotiate the terms of the treaty, but it could not become 
effective and binding until it had the approval of two-thirds of 
the Senate present consenting thereto. Article II, section 2, 
reads: 

He— 

The President— 


shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur, 


It was the purpose of the makers of the Constitutien to vest 
the power to fix the terms of peace in the President and the 
Senate. The power to declare war is placed in both branches 
of Congress, but the moment war is declared the President is 
granted supreme power to conduct the war. The authority to 
conduct the war having been once vested in the President, the 
Congress can not divest him of that power by an attempt to 
declare peace. 

No one will contend that while the war is in progress 
the Congress could pass a resolution to end the war. If the 
resolution could not be passed by Congress under such cir- 
cumstances then under what claim of authority do the pro- 
ponents of this resolution act? 

It is certainly not based upon the construction placed upon 
the Constitution by its makers, for we read from Madison's 
Journal the following excerpts: 


To make war. 

Mr. Pinckney opposed the vesting this power in the legislature. Its 
proceedings were too slow, It would meet but once a year, The House 
of Representatives would be too numerous for such deliberations, The 
Senate would be the best depositary, being more acquainted with foreign 
affairs, and most capable of proper resolutions, If the States are 
souls represented in Senate, so as to give no advantage to large 
States, the power will notwithstanding be safe, as the small have their 
all at stake in such cases as well as the large States. It would be 
i: age for one authority to make war and another peace, 

Mr. Butler: The objections against the legislature He in a great 
degree against the Senate. He was for vesting the power in the Presi- 
dent, who will have all the requisite qualities and will not make war 
but when the Nation will support it. 

Mr. Madison and Mr. Gerry moved to insert “ declare,” striking out 
5 War, leaving to the Executive the power to repel sudden at- 
tacks. 

Mr. Sherman thought it stood very well. The Executive should be 
able to repel and not to commence war. Make” better than “ de- 
clare,” the latter narrowing the power too much, 

Mr. Ge never expected to hear in a Republic a motion to empower 
the Executive alone to declare war. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. There is a material difference between the cases of 
making war and making peace, It should be more easy to get out of 
war than into it. War also is a simple and overt declaration; peace 
attended with intricate and secret negotiations. 

Mr. Mason was 90 5 5 giving the power of war to the Executive, be- 
cause not [safely] to be trusted with it, or to the Senate, because not 
so constructed as to be entitled to it. He was for clogging rather than 
3 war, but for facilitating peace. He preferred “ declare” to 

make,” 

Qn the motion to insert “declare” in place of “make” 
agreed to]. i 

N. II., no; abst.; Cont., no; Pg, ay.; Del, ay.; Md., ay.; Va., ay.; 
N. a aye . C., ay.; Geo., aye [Ayes 7, noes 2, absent 1.) 

Mr. Pinckney’s disagd. to with- 
out call of States. 

Mr. Butler moved to give the legislature power of peace, as they 
were to have that of war. 

Mr. Gerry 2ds. him. 8 Senators may possibly exercise the power if 
vested in that body, and 14, If all should be present, and may conse- 
quently give up part of the U. States. The Senate are more liable to 
be corrupted by an enemy than the whole legislature. 

On motion for adding “and peace“ after “ war,” 5 

N. II., no; Mas., no; Ct., no; Pa., no; Md., no; Va., no; N. C., (no); 
S. C., no. [Ayes 0, noes 10. 

Adjourned, 

The fourth section, to wit, “The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall have power to make treaties," etc., was 
then taken up. 

Mr. Wilson moved to add after the word“ Senate“ the words “and 
House of Representatives.” As treaties, he said, are to haye the opera- 
tion of laws, they ought to have the sanction of laws also. The circum- 
stance of secrecy in the business of treaties formed the only ‘objection ; 
but this, he thought, so far as it was inconsistent with obtaining the 
legislative sanction, was outweighed by the necessity of the latter. 

Mr. Sherman thought the only question that could be made was 
whether the power could be safely trusted to the Senate. He thought 
it could, and that the necessity of secrecy in the case of treaties for- 
bade a reference of them to the whole legislature. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons seconded the motion of Mr. Wilson; and, on the 
question—ayes 1, noes 10. 


It is seen from this record of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion that it is settled that Congress does not possess the power 
to make peace. ; 

The safety of the Republic lies in the balance of power be- 
tween the three coordinate branches of the Government, and 
it is the duty of each branch to prevent as far as possible any 
encroachment upon its jurisdiction by any other branch. The 
President has no right to encroach upon Congress, and neither 
has Congress any right to invade his duties. Because he has 
not conducted the making of the treaty in accordance with the 
views of the Republican leaders of the House is no excuse for 
them to try to make the treaty after their own fashion. There 
being no warrant of authority in the Constitution by which the 


[it was 


motion to strike out whole clause, 


~ 


House of Representatives has any: power to make a treaty of 
peace, the lawyers on the majority side attempt to justify the 


passage of the resolution on the ground that the resolution is 


not a treaty. 

A treaty is nothing more than a contract between independent 
nations. The resolution attempts to make a contract with the 
German Government relating to reciprocal trade between the 
nationals of the two countries. The German Government must 
give its assent to the terms of the resolution within 45 days or 
a financial and trade boycott on the part of the United States 
follows: 

Sections 3 and 5 of the resolution undertake to fix the rights 
of the respective Governments and their nationals by the terms 
of the treaty of Versailles. These sections provide as follows: 

Sec. 3. That with a view to secure e trade with the German 
Government and its nationals, and for this p se it is hereby pro- 
vided that unless within 45 days from the date when this resolution be- 
comes effective the German Government shall duly notify the President 
of the United States that it has deciared a termination of the war with 
the United States and that it waives and renounces on behalf of itself 
and its nationals any claim, demand, right, or benefit against the United 
States or its nationals that it or they would not have had the right to 
assert had the United States ratified the treaty of Versailles, the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall have the powari and it shall be his duty, 
to proclaim the fact that the German Government has not given the 
notification hereinbefore mentioned, and thereupon and until the Presi- 
dent shall have proclaimed the receipt of such notification commercial 
intercourse between the United States and Germany and the making of 
loans or credits and the furnishing of financial assistance or supplies to 
the German Government or the inhabitants of Germany, directly or 
indirectly, by the Government or the inhabitants of the United States 
shall, except with the license of the President, be prohibited. 

Sec. 5. That notbing herein contained shall be construed as a waiver 
by the United States of any rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, 
or ih es Fy to which the United States has become entitled under the 
terms of the armistice signed November 11, 1918, or which were ac- 
quired by or are in the possession of the United States by reason of its 
participation in the war, or otherwise, and all fines, forfeitures, penal- 
ties, and seizures imposed or made by the United States are hereby 
ratified, confirmed, and maintained, 


These sections disclose beyond a doubt that the resolution is 
an attempt to make terms of peace and thereby beyond the 
power of the House of Representatives. It is worthy of notice 
that although the treaty negotiated by the President is so ob- 
noxious at times to the proponents of this resolution, yet when 
it will serve the political convenience of the majority party they 
invoke its terms in the resolution. 

Aside from the question of the power of the House of Repre- 
sentatives under the Constitution to pass such a resolution, is 
it the right thing to do under all the circumstances? If the 
passage of the resolution would hasten the settlement of the 
turmoils of the world and bring quietude to the people of the 
United States, its enactment might be justified, notwithstanding 
the doubtful authority of the House to act. But the passage 
of this resolution means that we abandon the allied nations of 
the world and make a separate peace with Germany; that we 
are willing to take advantage of all the benefits of the treaty of 
Versailles without assuming any of the obligations; that we 
are willing to sacrifice the good opinion of the world for the 
right to trade with our recent enemy. 

By the adoption of this resolution we indicate that we are will- 
ing to abandon the hope to settle disputes between nations by 
arbitration, the disarmament of the world, and the abolition of 
secret treaties. Our gallant soldiers brought this World War to 
an end, and it is our duty to see some means is provided to end 
all wars, 

This resolution will only add to the confusion now existing 
caused by the failure of ratification of the treaty. 

The failure of the treaty-making powers to conclude the 
treaty of peace does not justify the House of Representatives 
in passing an unauthorized resolution. By so doing is adding 
hope to the “bitter enders” and joy to those who make muni- 
tions of war. By such a course we say to the world that we 
prefer to stand with Germany outside of a League of Nations 
than to stand with the rest of the world in a League of Nations. 

The resolution provides for the repeal of the war-time acts. 
Of course, this Congress has the power to repeal the emergency 
legislation enacted during the war. This is a duty that this 
Congress should have entered upon long ago in a systematic 
way. I favor the repeal of much of the war-time legislation, 
and but for the attempt by this resolution to make a treaty I 
should lend my vote and support to the same, although it is 
entirely too general in its scope, 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the sacrifices our people have made in 
hardships and heartaches, and in lives and broken bodies, to 
bring this war to a speedy termination, I for one am unwilling 
to offer to the memory of our heroic dead this resolution as the 
finale in American statesmanship in treaty making. I am un- 
willing to offer it to the broken-hearted relatives as the only 
hope to prevent future wars. 
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I am for peace and for a permanent peace in the world. I 
oppose the maintaining of great war machines and compulsory 
military service or training in time of peace, but this resolution 
makes no provision for the reduction of armaments of the na- 
tions nor for the regulation among the nations of compulsory 
military service in times of peace. 

The voice of those who have merchandise to sell has been 
heard and this resolution must be adopted at once. 

The adoption of the resolution is an attempt to trade the 
hopes of the Nation for the right to bargain and sell to the 
enemy. 

In my desire for peace I am unwilling to act the part of Esau 
and trade the birthright of the Nation for a mess of pottage. 
I cast my yote against the resolution. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WEAVER]. 

Mr. WHAVER. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this resolution 
because it violates the Constitution of my country. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I am opposed to it because it would be 
a failure in imposing ample and sufficient terms en the German 
Government, and I am opposed to it because I feel that we 
should not, by attempting a separate peace, desert those who 
were associated with us in this war. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

No resolution of this character was ever before in our history 
presented to Congress for consideration. It is a mockery to 
the passionate demand, for peace that is world wide. It is a de- 
ceptive response to the demand of the American people for a 
legal status of peace. All the nations associated with us have 
already signed the treaty of Versailles and, under peace condi- 
tions, are now attempting to reestablish themselves in all activi- 
ties of their lives. The United States alone of the countries who 
participated in the war has refused and rejected this treaty. 
Even nations who were neutral during the great conflict have 
come in and made themselyes parties to the treaty by accepting 
membership in the League of Nations provided in it. It is hard 
to escape the conclusion that partisan politics of the most un- 
righteous sort has prevented us from accepting this treaty, and 
from thereby establishing and creating in the method previded 
by our organic law a legal status of peace for the guidance and 
benefit of our citizens. 

A method is provided by our Constitution for the purpose of 
negotiating treaties and bringing to an end conflicts with foreign 
nations. In clear and distinct language our Constitution con- 
fers upon the President of the United States the duty of negoti- 
ating such treaties, which become effective upon the assent and 
with the advice of two-thirds of the Senate. But the measure 
` now under consideration is a clear and distinct violation of the 
powers conferred upon the House of Representatives, This is 
purely a legislative body, created with well-defined limitations 
of power, and now undertakes to declare the war at an end and 
to negotiate terms of peace with the German Government. 

If the Republican leadership had consulted the Constitution of 
their country instead of their hatred for Woodrow Wilson, 
this resolution would not have been brought forward. It is con- 
ceived in partisan yenom toward the great Chief Executive of 
this Nation. He endeavored to prevent war as long as it was 
possible to do so, but when no longer possible he led this Nation 
into the war with vigor, and under his matchless guidance the 
armies of the German Empire were thrown back across the 
Rhine, Belgium and France were relieved from the foot of the 
invader, militarism was destroyed, and civilization once again 
set upon its forward march. This is an attempt by his political 
opponents to embarrass him in the management of foreign affairs 
and to destroy his prestige at home and abroad. I for one shall 
not be a party to such unholy purpose. 

The Government of the United States was created, formed, 
and given life by the Constitution. This Constitution, a compact 
for the purpose of forming a more perfect Union, was entered 
into by the thirteen original sovereign States. In forming the 
Union the Constitution has provided three separate, independent, 
coordinate departments—the executive, the judicial, and the 
legislative. The Constitution itself has marked the lines of 
power for each of these. 

An examination of this great instrument of government will 
disclose the powers which are conferred upon the Congress, 
They are set out in section 8 of Article I of the Constitution, 
Clause 2 of this section provides that Congress shall have power 
“to declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water.” Congress is 
further empowered to raise and support armies and to provide 
and maintain a navy. But nowhere in the Constitution is it 
provided that Congress by a joint resolution, as a legislative 
body, may prescribe the terms of settlement of disputes with 
foreign countries and enter into agreements for ending hostilities. 


On the contrary, this power is particularly and expressly con- 
ferred by the Constitution, in Article II, upon the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, providing two- 
thirds of the Senators present shall concur. 

It is easy to perceive the reasons why the Constitution placed 
in the House and Senate the power to declare war. The declara- 
tion of war is a single act. We can declare war against another 
nation whether the latter shall wish war or shall not wish war. 
It involves the raising of armies and vast expenditures of money. 
Before this status shall be created it was the purpose of the 
framers of our Constitution that there should be action by Con- 
gress, including the House of Representatives. The declaration 
of war involves merely our attitude as to belligerency toward a 
foreign power, and they wisely left this to the Congress. 

But the making of a peace—of a permanent peace—involves 
the consent and agreement of the nation with whom we are at 
war. It is necessarily the subject of negotiation. If the 
causes of a war are to be eliminated an agreement is necessary. 
We went to war with Germany for certain definite reasons. A 
treaty of peace is necessary that Germany may no longer 
assert the right to do the things which involved us in the war. 
Unless we shall insist upon this, while we may have destroyed 
her armies and rendered her unable to fight for the moment, 
as between us and her the war will become a draw. ‘The same 
causes of war, the same arbitrary action, may be continued by 
Germany which led.us into the war. A treaty of peace must 
be made, and it must be made in the constitutional method, 

A treaty is a compact between sovereign powers. Hamilton 
has pointed out in the Federalist, in discussing the Constitution 
and the treaty-making power conferred therein, that the mak- 
ing of a treaty is in a sense neither within the ordinary duties 
of the legislative branch of the Government nor of the Execu- 
tive branch. It is not of the nature of an ordinary law which 
may be enacted. It is a contract between two sovereignties . 
and becomes effective through the power of good faith between 
nations. An agreement of this nature can not successfully be 
made by a mere legislative body. It requires negotiations and 
adjustments which can only be made by a contract, and this 
contract, it is specifically provided, shall be negotiated by the 
President and become effective when consented to by the 
Senate, upon a vote of two-thirds of its Members. In fact, 
the journal of the general convention which formulated the 
Constitution shows that a motion was made by one of its mem- 
bers to confer upon Congress, in addition, the power “to make 
peace,” and this motion was defeated by unanimous vote. 

In Story on the Constitution, section 1173, we find: 


In the convention, in the first draft of the Constitution the 
was given merely “to make war.” It was subseq an 
without some struggle, altered to its present form. It was proposed 
to add the power “to make ce, but this was unanimously re- 
jected, upon the plain gon t it more properly belon; to tbe 
3 power. he experience of Congress under the confed- 
eration of the difficulties attendant upon vesting the king 
power in a large legislative body was too deeply felt the 

azard of another experiment. 

Washington was a member of the general convention and 
presided over its deliberations. After he became President, 
because of disputes, especially. involving our frontier and our 
commercial rights, it became necessary to negotiate a further 
treaty with England. He selected John Jdy, at that time 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, to negotiate a treaty. 
This treaty, known as the Jay treaty, after much acrimonious 
and bitter debate, was finally ratified, but it aroused the pas- 
sions of the people. Those who disliked Washington and 
opposed the treaty brought forward the now familiar argu- 
ment against the British Empire and alleged that the Jay 
treaty conceded rights to England which should not have been 
conceded. Even after it was passed, when it became necessary 
to carry it into effect, the debate was continued in the House 
of Representatives. By resolution, solemnly adopted, the House 
called upon Washington as President to lay before it all in- 
structions which he had given Jay and all papers relating to 
the treaty. On March 7, 1796, he replied to this resolution of 
the House, declining to transmit the papers desired and dis- 
cussed the treaty-making power under the Constitution. In his 
letter to the House he says: 

The course which the debate has taken on the resolution of the 
House leads to some observations on the mode of making treaties under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Having been a member of the general convention, and knowing the 

rinciples on which the Constitution was formed, 1 have ever enter- 
Fined. but one opinion on this subject; and from the first establish- 
ment of the Government to this moment my conduct bas exemplified 
that opinion—that the power of making treaties is exclusively vested 
in the President, by a with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur, and that every 

ty só made and promulgated thenceforward became the law of the 
land. It is thus that the treaty-making power has been understood by 
01 nations, and in all the treaties made with them we have de- 
clar and they have believed that, when ratified by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the In 


ower 


treaty-ma 
to Justify 


enate, they became obligatory. 


1920. 


tis construction of the Constitution every House of Representatives 
has heretofore acqui . and until the present time not a doubt of 
suspicion has appeared, to my knowledge, that this construction was 
not the true one. Nay, they have more than acquiesced, for till now, 
without controverting the obligations of such treaties, they bave made 
all the requisite provisions for carrying them into effect, 

From that time until this the correctness of these views of 
the first President has not been questioned, and no other 
House of Representatives, except this, has since embarked upon 
such an attempted violation of our fundamental law. 

I wish also to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
Washington expressed these views with the full concurrence of 
his Cabinet. He outlines the nature of foreign negotiations, 
which would clearly indicate how impractical it is for this 
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House to undertake to settle our relations with Germany in 


the method now proposed. He further said: 


The nature of foreign negotiations requires caution, and their suc- | 


cess must often depend on secrecy ; and even when brought to a con- 
clusion, a full disclosure of all the measures, demands, or eventual 
concessions which may have been propensa or contemplated would be 
extremely impolitic, for this might have a pernicious influence on 
future negotiations or produce immediate inconveniences, perhaps 
danger and mischief, in relation to other powers. The necessity of 
such caution and secrecy was one cogent reason for vesting the power 
of making treaties in the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, the principle on which that body was formed confining it to a 
small number of members. To admit, then, a right in the House of 


Representatives to demand and to have, as a matter of course, all the 


papers respecting a negotiation with a foreign power would be to estab- 
lish dangerous precedent. 


Thus, with a calm dignity but with certainty and courage, 
Washington declined to comply with the resolution of the House 
upon the ground that the treaty-making power was not included 
in its functions. Again I quote from this letter and recommend 
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For instance, in the emergency shipping act of March 15, 1917, 
it is provided “that all authority under the act shall cease six 
months after a treaty of peace is proclaimed by this Government 
andethe German Empire.” 

The railroad-control act was to end with “ the proclamation 
of the exchange of the ratification of a treaty.” So with the 
food-control act of August 10, 1914; the soldiers and sailors’ civil 
rights bill of March 8, 1918; the trading-with-the-enemy act of 
October 6, 1917. This act provides “that the words ‘end of 
war’ as used herein shall be deemed to mean the date of proc- 
lamation of an exchange of the ratification of the treaty of 
peace.” ‘ 

It was not eyen suggested that the war might otherwise end 
by any action that this House could take. 

In attempting to sustain their position the majority report 
quotes Oppenheim on International Law, as follows: 

War may be terminated in three different ways: Belligerents may 
(1) abstain from further acts of war and glide into peaceful relations 
without expressly making peace through a special treaty, or (2) bel- 
ligerents may formally establish the condition of peace through a special 
treaty, or (3) a belligerent may end the war by subjugation of his 
adversary. 

Certainly there is nothing ju this authority that even inti- 
mates that Congress has the power by mere declaration of this 
sort to end this war. If it has ended by a cessation of hos- 


| tilities, it has so ended and the declaration of Congress adds 


it to the consideration of the Republican leadership, which now, 


after more than 100 years, would again undertake, in a par- 
oxysu of political hate, to violate the Constitution which they 
have so clamorously declared they were desirous of maintaining: 


itself be necessary to ascertain the point under consideration, they may 
be found in the 
posited in the office of the Department of State. In those journals it 
will appear that a proposition was made “that no treaty should be 
binding on the United States which was not ratified by law,” and that 
the n was explicitly rejected. 

As, therefore, it is perfectly clear to my understanding that the as- 
sent of the House of Representatives is not necessary to the validity 
of the treaty, as the treaty with Great Britain exhibits in itself all the 
objects requiring legislative provision, and on these the papers called 
for can throw no light, and as it is essential to the due administration 
of the Government that the boundaries fixed by the Constitution be- 
tween the different departments should be preserved, a just regard to 
the Constitution and to the duty of my office, under all circumstances 
of this case, forbids a compliance with your request. 

Let us suppose that President Wilson liad declined a request 
of this House as Washington did. To what extent of denuncia- 
tion would the authors of this resolution have proceeded? The 
clamorous cry would have gone forth that the President was 
drawing to himself the powers of an autocrat and was refusing 
to give information to the Congress. They would have been 
forgetful of the fact that Congress is but one of the three sepa- 
rate, independent, and coordinate branches of our Government. 
What right has Congress to take to itself powers which are not 
given it by the Constitution? And shall we now yield to this 
partisan attempt to destroy the distribution and balance of 
powers conferred by the Constitution upon the several depart- 
ments? 


nothing to the situation, even if it had power to act. But all 
writers on international law state that a treaty is necessary and 
that “combatant States have seldom resorted to this method of 
withdrawing from war without arriving at some definite and 
intelligible decision.” 

Unless, therefore, Germany is not to be brought to account to 
us and the world, a treaty is necessary, and this resolution 
would be but a mere withdrawal from the war with such an 


| accounting unmade. 
If other proofs than these and the plain letter of the Constitution | 5 £ 15 


ournals of the general convention, which I have de- 


If this is an attempt to negotiate terms of settlement with 
Germany, it is essentially a treaty. Let us therefore examine 


| the terms of the resolution. 


| Chief Executive. 
But Washington himself did not escape the tongue of calumny, | 


I was about to say that in history there was no parallel with the 


savage and frenzied attacks made upon our present Chief Execu- 
tive. But such parallel does exist in the Jay treaty itself, I 


read to you from Washington and His Colleagues, written by | 


Henry Jones Ford: 


During the oy eg over the Jay treaty the rage of are spirit 
turned full against Washington himself. He was blackguarded and 


abused in every possible way. He was accused of having embezzled 
3 funds while President. He was nicknamed “ the Stepfather of his 

ountry.“ The imputation on his honor stung so keenly that he de- 
ciared “he would rather be in his grave than in the Presidency,” and 


in private correspondence he complained that he had been assailed “in | 


terms so exaggerated and indecent as could scarcely be applied to a 
Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a common pickpocket.” 
You will 


But they who made the attacks are now forgotten. 
bave to search the annals of Congress to learn their names, 
Washington still stands out in grand and glorious dignity as 
the founder of our Republic, and I predict that in the years that 
are to come those who similarly attack Woodrow Wilson will 
be forgotten and the record of these acrimonious denunciations 
of him will be read with surprise and condemnation, while his 
name shall be a household word throughout the world. 

Even Congress itself has uniformly recognized that the war 


| 
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The preamble indicates the remarkable state of mind and 
wonderful conception of those who drafted it. With an un- 
paralleled hypocrisy, it undertakes to base the resolution upon 
the statement that the President himself had advised the Con- 
gress that the war with the Imperial German Empire had ended. 
So he did. In announcing to the Congress in December, 1918, 
that an armistice had been signed and that hostilities had ceased 
he stated, Thus the war comes to an end.“ This was a pean 
of victory, announcing that actual hostilities had ceased. Ger- 
many had laid down her arms; the war in a sense had ended, 
gloriously and triumphantly ; but that the relations between the 
German Government and the world were intended to be settled 
by this simple declaration of the triumph of our armies no one 
believes. For many months thereafter the President himself 
labored to adjust the terms of peace. After months of such 
labor, heartbreaking and weary, the treaty of Versailles was 
signed. It was nothing short of an adjustment of the affairs of 
an entire world. No greater task was ever undertaken by 
men, Under these labors the very strength of the President 
succumbed. He discharged his full constitutional duty. He 
undertook to do the things that our organic law placed upon the 
That treaty, as the Constitution provides. 
was submitted by him to the Senate for ratification. It was 
rejected by the Senate and returned to the President. There 
can be no treaty until the method provided by the Constitution 
is followed. At 

The language used in the preamble has been given an inter- 
pretation by the Supreme Court itself. It was used as an argu- 
ment in the case of Hamilton against Kentucky Distilleries, de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in October, 1919, for the purpose of 
having that court declare void the war-time prohibition act, 
but Justice Brandeis held that it was a mere popular expression 
to indicate the ending of hostilities and that the war was not 
ended until it was so declared by constitutional method. 

Section 3 of the resolution is purely an attempt at treaty 
making. It undertakes to impose terms upon the German Gov- 
ernment. Realizing the awkward and absurd position in which 
our Government will be without a formal treaty of peace, this 
section undertakes to provide that if the German Government 
shall not, within 45 days from the date of the ratification of this 
resolution, also declare a termination of the war and waive and 
renounce on behalf of itself and its nationals any claim, right, 
demand, or benefit against the United States or its nationals, 
they would not have the right to assent under the treaty 


would come to end by treaty negotiated by the President and | of Versailles, and the President shall proclaim the fact that 


ratified by the Senate. In all of the war-time legislation in- 
tended to end with the war we find recognition of this fact, 


Germany has not so done. It shall then become unlawful for 


American citizens to trade with the German Empire. 
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Thus the rejected treaty—the treaty ‘which the Senate has 
returned to the President and to which it has refused its con- 
sent and advice—is undertaken ‘to be written, in part at least, 
into this resolution. Tkis proposal to Germany involves an 

t between the two sovereigns. An agreement can only 
be made by treaty, and under the Constitution it must be made 
by the President with the advice and ‘consent of the Senate. 
This is an attempt by Congress to negotiate. Let us suppose 
that Germany should make a counter proposition and should 
propose that they would do certain things if this Government 
should surrender the property which it had seized or should in 
any way seek to modify the provisions of section 3 of this reso- 
Jution. We would thus e led into the field of negotiation, 
which the framers of the Constitution themselves knew could 
not be carried on through ‘this ‘body and for that reason con- 
ferred upon the Executive, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The mere reading of this section will show the futility 
and the lack of power and the absurdity of such an attempt to 
end the war by such a method. 

Section 5 likewise attempts to build up an agreement with 
Germany based upon the armistice which was signed on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. To whom is section 5 directed? This section pro- 
vides— 

That nothing herein contained can be construed as a waiver by the 
‘United States of its right 2 dea indemnities, reparation, or ad- 
van to which the United States has become entitled under the 
terms of the armistice signed November 11, 1918, or which were ac- 
quired by the United States or are in the possession of the United States 
by reason of its participation in the war or otherwise; and all fines, 
forfeitures, penalties, and seizures imposed or made by the United 
States are hereby ratified, confirmed, and maintained. 

What possible meaning has this section? Can this House 
under power granted in the Constitution negotiate with Ger- 
many? Can it enact legislation that is binding upon the Ger- 
man Empire? Suppose Congress does provide that we shall not 
waive any rights or indemnities acquired by virtue of the 
armistice. Must not Germany agree to such ‘terms before they 
can rise to the.dignity of enforcement between two sovereigns? 

And regardless of the assertions contained in section 6, if we 
are to terminate the war without a treaty, if we are to withdraw 
from the conflict by a mere declaration that hostilities have 
ended, under the rules of international law what shall prevent 
the United States from losing the indemnities, and reparations, 
and advantages which it may have acquired or taken into posses- 
sion during the conflict? Certainly the mere act of the House 
can not arrange an international status nor affect the rights of 
individuals of other countries. The armistice is a mere agree- 
ment for the cessation of actual hostilities, and only under a 
treaty based thereon could war be ended between the contending 
nations, if its terms are to be imposed. If, therefore, by this act 
of Congress we withdraw the right given us by the armistice to 
demand of Germany that she shall sign a treaty in conformity 
With its provisions, then, by international law, having foregone 
the right to make peace by treaty, the indemnities and repara- 
tions and advantages which we aequired must be lost to us. 

But it is contended that a treaty not having been ratified, the 
power to declare the war at an end rests with Congress. One 
branch of Congress has failed to agree to the terms of the treaty 
and has rejected it, but this did not have the force of giving to 
this House the right to take over the duties of the Senate. Sup- 
pose Congress itself should fail to pass a necessary law, could 
the President claim the power to declare it by proclamation? 
Suppose the Supreme Court should refuse to perform some duty, 
could the Congress assume it? The argument is idle. Congress 
has often failed to pass laws that the people demanded, and the 
people have changed the membership of Congress, not the Consti- 
tution. 

Section 1 of the resolution is a mere declaration by Congress 
that a state of war as declared by the joint resolution of Congress 
of April 6, 1917, is thereby declared at an end. ‘This is in effect 
no more than an attempted repeal of the resolution of April 6, 
1917. It is a foolish attempt on the part of Congress by its mere 
declaration, regardless of the powers with whom we have been 
at war, to create a legal status of peace between us. ‘Such a 
declaration by Congress might be harmless enough, because of the 
lack of power to enact it, were it not for the fact that it might 
Also involve us in a maze of difficulties. Since the resolution of 
April 6, 1917, many things have happened throughout the world. 
There has been a change in the possession.of property. We have 
taken possession of millions of dollars of property belonging to 
private individuals and private corporations, subjects of the Ger- 
man Government. Damages have been incurred by our citizens 
and property belonging to them has no doubt been seized by the 
German Empire. When we declared war on Germany she had 
then been at war with the Allies since 1914. Our harbors were 
filled with her interned shipping. We took possession of it. We 
have it now. But it was not the property of the German Gov- 
ernment; it was the property of her nationals. 


.the conflict were settled by a treaty of peace. 


By act of Congress we created an agency of Government known 
as the Custodian of Alien Property and we conferred upon this 
agency the power to take and dispose of the goods und property 
of every kind of our allen enemies. Under this power vast 
amounts of the property belonging to German nationals were 
seized and disposed of. Stocks in corporations, tangible prop- 
erty of every kind, trade-marks, and patent rights were.all taken 
by our Government and sold by the Custodian of Alien Property. 
It is now claimed, I am informed, by the German nationals that 
the value of this property so confiscated amounts to several bil- 
lions of dollars. 

If, therefore, the great conflict with Germany is to end by a 
simple declaration of ‘this character the title to this property 
would remain in the German nationals, corporate or individual, 
to which it originally belonged. It is therefore necessary that 
treaty agreements shall be made between our respective Govern- 
ments to provide for the many and complex situations that have 
arisen. It is impossible that the American people would be con- 
tent to let the war so end and to remit every German national, 
or -every alien enemy of Austria, to their rights of the prop- 
erty so-seized and to the prosecution of claims against our Gov- 
ernment therefor. . 

At the same time, if such deciaration is to end the war and 
Germany is not to be forced by this ‘Republic to sign a treaty of 
peace that will protect American citizens, all their rights to 
damages of every kind against the Imperial German Government 
must likewise be remitted and foregone. 

Never before has Congress, by a simple resolution, undertaken 
to settle the issues of any foreign war. History is to be re- 
versed if this resolution is adopted. 

When we had fought the Revolution, when Cornwallis had 
been defeated at Yorktown and the last vestige of British au- 
thority over the Colonies had been overthrown, the issues of 
Suppose we had 
been content with the mere declaration that hostilities had 
eeased. ‘Suppose the leaders of those days had suggested to the 
American Colonies, who had shed so much blood for their inde- 
pendence, ‘that all that was necessary was that Congress should 
adopt a resolution that the war was at an end. They had fought 
fora purpose. They had declared that the:Colonies were and of 
right ought to be free and independent, They had declared 
that taxation without representation wis intolerable. They 
had sought to establish themselves as free and independent 
sovereignties. It took.more than a declaration of Congress to 
determine the rights for which they had so courageously fought 
and, though the British armies had been defeated and captured 
and Great Britain was no longer able to contend and her soldiers 
had laid down their arms, the American Colonies demanded, as 
of right they should have demanded, that the things for which 
they had fought should be embodied in the stipulations of a 
treaty that would guarantee their independence to themselves 
and their children forever. A protocol was signed at Paris on 
November 3, 1782. By it Great Britain acknowledged ‘the inde- 
pendence of the United States, relinquished all claims, and speci- 
fied the boundaries between the United States and Canada. 
Later a further and permanent treaty of peace embodying these 
‘terms and other terms imposed by the victorious Colonies was 
signed at Paris on September 3, 1783. 

Again in 1812 we became involved in war with Great Britain. 
Again American armies were victorious. The war came to an 
end, but not by an absurd declaration by Congress that war 
is hereby ended.” This war was ended by the treaty of Ghent, 
which was signed on December 24, 1818. It declared peace 
between the two countries and provided for restoration of terri- 
tory and established other rights for which we had contended. 

In 1848 war again came to the American people. For the 
first time we had to lead American armies from American 
soil. The war with Mexico was in fact ended on September 14, 
1847, when Gen. Scott marched a victorious army into the 
city of Mexico. In a sense the war had thus ended. Mexican 
armies had been defeated. The conflict was over just as surely 
as when Germany signed the armistice of November 11, 1918, 
but the matter did not thus end. The Army was not merely 
withdrawn to American soil and demobolized. We did not 
merely pass a declaration of Congress that the war had ended. 
The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo concluded the war in 1848, 
about one year afterwards, and we are told by historians that 
this closed the Mexican War. Under its provisions territory 
which is now embraced in the States of Nevada, Utah, Call- 
fornia, and parts of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Wyoming was ceded by the Mexican Government to this Re- 
public. It was done by treaty negotiated by the President, 
signed by him on the part of the American people and by the 
Mexican Government, and ratified by the Senate. If we had 


been content to rest upon the mere declaration by Congress 
that the war was over, these States would still have been 
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Mexican territory. But, having followed the constitutional 
method of ending war, they were acquired by this Republic 
and seven new and brilliant stars took their places upon the 
blue field of the American banner, We ought to be thankful 
that we did not have, during those times, a leadership such as 
now dominates the American Congress. i 

The next foreign war was with Spain. The present Republi- 
can Party controlled both the executive and legislative branches. 
The war was fought to a successful conclusion. The American 
Squadron under Dewey boldly entered the harbor of Manila 
and destroyed the entire Spanish fleet and captured the naval 
stations. This was followed by further destruction of the 
Spanish warships at Santiago. American troops in Cuba took 
possession of the island and the war ended, but Congress did 
not content itself with a simple resolution of this character. 
Cuba had been oppressed by Spain for centuries and Spanish 
rule in the West Indies had become intolerable. And although 
Spain had been rendered helpless and was thoroughly con- 
quered, she was required by treaty to abandon her claim of 
sovereignty over Cuba and to cede to the American Goyernment 
the Philippine Islands and other of her possessions. Although 
the war had ended in 1898 a formal exchange of ratification 
between the two Governments did not take place until April 
11, 1899, and the Attorney General ruled that the war did not 
end until this exchange. 

If the leadership of the Republican Party at that time had 
been such as it is at this time, when Spain had been defeated 
and her army had been withdrawn Congress would have 
simply declared that the war was over. Cuba, the Philippine 
Islands, and other territory which Spain relinquished would 
still, under international law, have been Spanish territory. 
But having proceeded under the constitutional method and 
having required Spain to make a treaty of peace, the Philip- 
pines passed to us, and under our guidance it shall become a 
self-governing people. And the flag of the Queen of the An- 
tilles was flung to the breeze as an independent sovereignty, 
and she has already ratified the treaty of Versailles and has 
become a member of the League of Nations without reserva- 
tions or interpretations. 

We entered the war with Germany because her militaristic 
spirit had undertaken to dominate the world. Belgium had 
given her no cause for war, and yet her armies had overcome 
and trodden down that little Empire. France had given her 
no cause for war, but the gray lines of the German armies 
had flowed like a mighty flood almost to the doors of Paris. 
Every principle of modern warfare had been outraged. Women 
had been murdered. Children had been trampled under foot 
of the advancing armies. Merciless submarine warfare had 
been waged upon every merchant ship that crossed the At- 
lantic. The Lusitania had gone down with more than 125 of 
our citizens aboard, She had declared, in effect, that America 
could not travel the lanes of the sea and had sunk our ship- 
ping wherever it had been found. Savage with power, she 
had determined that Prussian militarism should dominate the 
world. England and France and Italy were struggling under 
her fierce attacks when President Wilson called the special 
session of the Congress of the Nation and told them that the 
Imperial German Government in total disregard of American 
rights was destroying our commerce upon the seas, was mur- 
dering American citizens, and was, in fact, carrying on war 
against this Nation. He advised that Congress should imme- 
diately declare war and proceed to raise and equip an Army. 
This was done. Our soldiers ended the war by their courageous 
spirit and indomitable courage. They were told that they 
were fighting that all wars might end forever. The armistice 
itself was signed upon certain definite ideas of justice and 
right. The President has written these into a treaty of peace 
which he signed at Paris. As the Constitution has required, 
he has brought back this treaty of peace and submitted it to 
the Senate for its consent and advice. This treaty, which 
Germany was compelled to sign and which has been rejected 
and returned to the President, carries into effect by its stipu- 
Jations the destruction of Prussian militarism; it guarantees 
to this Republic, and to all our allies, all the rights which 
they won upon the field of battle. If this resolution is to end 
the war, then this is to be lost to us. Even if Germany should 
accept the provisions. of this resolution and so notify the Presi- 
dent that the war was ended in accordance with its provisions 
and should attempt te waive the rights of its nationals to the 
property seized by us, we would have ended the war by set- 
tling nothing with Germany except some miserable property 
rights in vessels which were interned in our harbors and the 
property of individual German citizens. 

But what shall we say to our dead and wounded? Is this the 
answer? More than 150,000, while living, bear the cruel marks 


of war. More than 50,000 sleep along the western front, at 
Chateau-Thierry, in the Argonne, and in Flanders fields, where— 
3 spree grow 
Between the crosses, row on row. 
From their silent tombs they have cried to us: 
To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch, Be yours to hold it high. 7 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies blow, 
In Flanders fields. S 

Who has broken faith with our heroic dead? Woodrow Wil- 
son grasped the torch in his illustrious hands. Obedient to the 
Constitution of his country, he bore it, aflame with the light of 
justice and glowing with the love of humanity, to the portals 
of the Senate of the United States. He left it in their keeping. 
After weary months, the leadership of that body, with sneers 
and vituperation, returned it to him, the light extinguished by 
partisan venom and the glow transmuted into the dead ashes of 
national selfishness. In its stead they now offer this abortive 
measure. Upon such a record of boasted statesmanship I am 
constrained to believe that the American people instead of 
assaulting their Constitution will elect to change this leadership. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, much has been said about the 
constitutionality or unconstitutionality of this so-called peace 
resolution. I am not a constitutional lawyer and shall therefore 
not attempt to deal with the question of its constitutionality 
except in a very general way. 

The Constitution provides that the power to make treaties 
shall be vested in the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, two-thirds of that body concurring. The 
Constitution vests in the House of Representatives the sole 
power of impeachment, the exclusive power to decide upon the 
eligibility and qualifications of its own Members, and the power 
to initiate all bills for raising reyenue for the support of the 
Government, and so forth. But nowhere does it lodge in the 
House of Representatives the treaty-making power. 

If this resolution is anything, it is a treaty. It proposes to 
reestablish commercial relations between the United States and 
Germany, which clearly makes it a treaty. The House there- 
fore has no constitutional jurisdiction over the question; if it 
has, then the Senate by a majority vote could pass the peace 
treaty as it came from Versailles in the form of a resolution. 

Let us take a concrete case for example. Let us suppose 
that both the Senate and the House are Democratice by small 
majorities; that the President presented the treaty of Versailles 
to the Senate for ratification ; and that a majority voted to ratify 
it, but that it was not a two-thirds majority. Then, if the House 
has constitutional jurisdiction over this resolution, the purpose 
of which is to treat with enemy countries, the treaty of Ver- 
sailles could be put into the form of a resolution, passed by both 
the House and Senate by a bare majority vote, and be approved 
by the President, thereby becoming effective without having re- 
ceived a two-thirds majority of the Senate, as required by the 
Constitution. 3 

It has been cited by the proponents of the resolution that 
Chile and an enemy country once made a treaty by the passage 
of a similar resolution, and that Spain and Mexico did like- 
wise; but gentlemen must bear in mind that we are not oper- 
ating under the constitution of Chile, Spain, or Mexico; we are 
operating under the Constitution of the United States, which 
specifically provides that the President shall make treaties by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, two-thirds of 
that body concurring. So if the House has not the constitu- 
tional power to act upon the resolution, its doing so will only 
delay a final settlement between the United States and Ger- 
many. If it has authority to do so, which I do not concede, 
then let us see what the resolution purposes to do. Does it pur- 
pose to cease hostilities between the United States and Ger- 
many? No; hostilities have long since ceased. Does it purpose 
to demobilize the emergency army? No; the army has already 
been demobilized. Does it purpose any action looking to the 
prevention of war in the future? No; it does not. Then, what 
is its purpose. According to its text, it is to permit the resump- 
tion of trade with Germany. Paragraph 1 of section 1 reads: 

House joint resolution No. $27 terminating the state of war declared 
to exist April 6, 1917, between the Imperial German Government and 
the United States; permitting on conditions the resumption of recipro- 
cal trade with Germany. 

And paragraph 1 of section 3 reads: 


That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with the German Govern- 
ment and its nationals, and for this purpose— 


And so forth, : 

We find much in the resolution designed to establish and main- 
tain trade with the German Government, but nowhere do we 
find a line, a word, or a syllable designed to establish and main- 
tain peace in the immediate or remote future. It is therefore 
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obvious that the author of this resolution is more concerned 
about the establishment of trade than he is about the establish- 
ment of peace, and is more concerned about the maintenance of 
trade in the future than he is about the maintenance of peace 
in the future. And if the resolution is adopted and becomes a 
law it will doubtless serve its purpose to reestablish trade be- 
tween the United States and Germany and will preclude from 
further consideration the Versailles treaty, the chief object of 
Which is to restore and maintain the peace of the world, and 
as I am more interested in the establishment and maintenance 
of peace than I am in the establishment and maintenance of 
trade with Germany, I can not support the resolution; as I am 
more interested in preserving the life and the blood of the young 
manhood of the country that must fight wars than I am in estab- 
lishing trade relations with Germany for the purpose of swell- 
ing the fortunes of those who happen to be fortunate enough to 
have goods to sell to Germany, I shall vote against this resolu- 
tion, which is designed not to preserve peace in the future, not 
to save the young manhood from future wars, but to establish 
trade for the benefit of those who do not participate in war 
when it comes. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, everyone here knows that while this 
resolution is referred to here as the Porter resolution, it was 
drafted by Senator Knox, who is one of the archenemies of that 
provision of the peace treaty of Versailles which undertakes 
to prevent future wars, namely, the covenant of the. League of 
Nations, and who was also one of the ablest supporters of the 
Lodge reservation to the league which provides that the power 
of economic discrimination shall not be invoked against warring 
nations except by act of Congress. I will say in passing that, 
while that reservation was not discussed as extensively as other 
reservations, it is the reservation most sought by the selfish 
interests that oppose the League of Nations. 

The power of economic discrimination, the exercise of the 
power of boycott, suggested by Roosevelt, advocated by Taft, 
and written into the treaty of Versailles by Wilson, if directed 
against a warring nation, would render it unable to wage a war 
of any consequence. No nation could wage an effective war if 
cut off from and ostracized by the rest of the world. But if the 
power to declare a boycott against a warring nation is with- 
held from the league or the Executive and can not be exercised 
until authorized by Congress, we all know what would happen 
in the event another war should come, The interests engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of war materials and other sup- 
plies would move upon Congress with their powerful influence, 
and any legislation designed to establish economice diserimina- 
tion, to exercise the power of boycott, would be debated at the 
other end of the Capitol, where it is difficult to limit debate, 
until an ordinary war would be ended or until the whole world 
would become involved. Everyone who has given any thought 
to that question knows that any bill designed to stop the ship- 
ment of supplies to a warring nation would be talked to death 
at the other end of the Capitol, or delayed indefinitely by those 
representing the great manufacturing sections of the country, 
who do not want their trade interfered with even though such 
interference may be essential to the maintenance of peace. And 
it is in that spirit of selfish greed that the League of Nations 
finds its greatest opposition among those who would maintain 
commerce at the expense of peace, who would sell goods while 
the world fights, who would swell their fortunes while the bloom 
of the world’s manhood is sacrificed on the field of battle. 

The resolution has another purpose also; it is being used as 
a means of attempting to pull certain Members of another body 
out of a hole in which they placed themselves by their temporary 
defeat of the peace treaty, and I refuse to join in that effort. 

We have also heard a great deal of discussion of and a great 
deal of opposition to that provision of the League of Nations 
which guarantees the territorial integrity of nations, but a 
canvass of the opposing forces discloses the fact that they belong 
to that class of Americans who haye been clamoring for years 
for American intervention in Mexico, and who express the 
opinion that once the American flag is planted in Mexico it 
should not and will not be withdrawn; and let it not be forgot- 
ten that those same forces criticized Wilson in the 1916 cam- 
paign because we were not at war with Mexico, and many of 
them criticized him because we had not declared war on Ger- 
many, They wanted war then and many of them are still urging 
that we fight Mexico. I heard a prominent Republican, a Mem- 


ber of this House, say a few weeks ago, “ We expect to clean 
up Mexico if we get control of the Government at the next 
election.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that conditions are bad in Mexico; it 
is true that there nre American investments there that are 
suffering as a result of those conditions; and it is also true 
that the invasion and occupation of Mexico by the armed forces 


of America would cause those investments to multiply ten, a 
hundred, yea, a thousand fold in value, But that would be 
worth nothing to the Government of the United States or to 
the American boys who would be forced to fight the battles. It 
would benefit only the mighty rich who have elected to invest 
a portion of their surplus in Mexico. If it is their choice to in- 
vest in Mexico instead of investing under the flag of their own: 
country that is their business, but so far as I am concerned, I 
am unwilling to sacrifice one American boy or spill one drop of 
American blood to protect their investments or enhance the 
value of them. 

Mr. Speaker, the hope and the prayer of civilization for the 
last century has been that the day would come when the sword 
would be supplanted by reason, when nations like individuals 
would be forced by the power of public opinion to settle their 
differences in a court of justice instead of on the battle field. 
And with the completion of the peace treaty of Versailles the 
world breathed a sigh of relief and felt that the long-hoped for, 
the long-sought result, had been achieved, and no one doubted 
that America, which had stood as the world’s champion of peace- 
ful settlements of international disputes for a quarter of a 
century, would hesitate to ratify the treaty. But, alas, out of 
petty political jealousies and prejudices by the one element and 
selfish greed by the other an opposing force was organized and 
put into action which seeks to destroy the glorious opportunities 
for future peace for which we as a Nation had prayed for a 
hundred years, and for which American heroes died on the 
fields of France and Flanders. But I for one shall not despair; 
I shall continue to hope, as I have since the day we entered the 
war, that out of the great conflict will come a settlement that 
will make future wars impossible or reduce them to a minimum. 
I shall therefore support no resolution or movement that will 
impede the progress of that great humanitarian movement. I 
shall vote for the motion to recommit that is to be offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop], the purpose of which 
is to repeal all war legislation; but this resolution is a decep- 
tion, a sham, and a fraud, and I shall vote against it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we are asked by the Repub- 
licans in this House to do a foolish thing. We are asked by 
them to do a ridiculous thing. We are asked by our colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle to do an unlawful thing—to violate 
the sacred Constitution which each of us has taken a solemn 
oath to uphold and support—for the Constitution of the United 
States plainly and clearly provides that all treaty-making power 
is placed only in the hands of the President and the Senate of 
the United States. The House of Representatives has nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

Then why has this sham of a so-called resolution of peace 
with Germany been brought in here by a Republican steering 
committee under an autocratic rule which allows two whole 
days of debate, yet will not permit it to be amended in the slight- 
est particular? Dirty Republican politics is the only answer, 
It is an attempt to camouflage the people of the United States 
into believing that Republicans tried to bring about peace, whea 
but for their action in the Senate, in killing the peace treaty, 
there would be peace—dirty Republican polities interfering 
with the peace of the world, placing pages of unfair, misleading, 
vicious, hot-air attacks upon the President and his administra- 
tion in the Recorp, to be franked over the United States in an 
attempt to win another election. 

If only the President had given the United States Senate rep- 
resentation on the peace commission there would have been no 
opposition to the treaty of peace. We are victims of pique. 
If on his return from war-stricken Europe with the signed in- 
strument that tends to make future war impossible the President 
had not been accorded such great ovation from the American 
people from Columbus, Ohio, across the United States, there 
would not be this continued effort on the part of Republicans to 
discredit him, to embarrass him, to hamper him, to jibe him, to 
persecute him, aye, even to destroy him, if possible; for his 
greatness worries our Republican friends. It disturbs them; it 
disquiets them; it unnerves them; it makes them apprehensive; 
early in the morning, at noontime, in the evening, and late at 
night it somnambulates them, and they can not rest. Verily, we 
are victims of pique, of enyiousness, of covetousness, of political 
hatred. 

The great Theodore Roosevelt was in favor of just such a 
League of Nations to prevent war. 

The great William Howard Taft is in favor of just such a 
League of Nations to prevent war. 
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In 1910 the great Henry Cabot Lodge was in favor of just such 
m League of Nations to prevent war, for in his speech here in 
Washington. before the League to Enforce Peace, on May 16, 
1916, he said: 

The limit of voluntary arbitration has, I think, been reached. Much 
has been achieved by it. It has taken out of the range of arms a laega 
mass of questions which once were causes, uently of war, constantly 
of reprisals, and by the eral consent of civilized mankind has put 
them before a tribunal and had them there decided. If we have reached 
the limit of Pkg ieee arbitration, what is the next step? I think the 
next step is that which this league proposes, and that is to put force 
behind international peace 


We may not solve it in that way, but if we can not solve it In that 
way it can be solved in no other. 

But alas, the President did not give the United States Senate 
representation on the peace commission. The President was 
becoming too popular and beloved in the United States. The 
people were forgetting to applaud anyone else. The President's 
Democratic Party was becoming too much in the limelight and 
gathering too great a following. Something had to be done to 
stop it, else it presaged harm for Republican hopes during the 
years tocome. But more important than all else, if this League 
of Nations plan and the President’s treaty of peace were adopted 
it would stop the manufacture of war munitions; it would close 
up a lot of Republican gun and munition factories, and they 
would have to change their machinery to create more useful 
utensils; the war program would stop; the war-preparation pro- 
gram of 1916 would stop; the $50,000,000 dreadnoughts would not 
be built; the arms, ammunition, supplies, and equipment for a 
great Navy and a great Army would not be sold; and the im- 
mense profits anticipated by the Republican plutocrat manu- 
facturers who furnish all the Republican campaign funds would 
not go into their already bulging pockets, but would be kept in 
the pockets of the people, out of which otherwise the same would 
be taken through inereased taxation. And under such pressure 
of political hysterics our Republican steering. committee is 
cramming this absurd, meaningless thing down our throats. 

When it passes by Republican votes, what will be accom- 
plished? Absolutely nothing. Will there be peace? No; and 
our Republican friends know it. Millions of men, women, and 
little children throughout Europe will still suffer the outrages 
of anarchy now menacing the enemy country until a treaty of 
peace is entered into in a constitutional way, and this country 
will still remain in a state of disquiet and turmoil until the 
people elect a Senate that will ratify a proper treaty. 

The same Republican colleagues of ours who are now forcing 
this sham through the House are the ones who have voted for 
an Army several times the size that would be necessary had the 
treaty been ratified, and are the same ones who voted for a 
Navy program several times the size that would be necessary 
had the treaty been adopted, for had the treaty been ratified 
every country would have begun to disarm, would have reduced 
its standing army, would have stopped its navy program in 
the line of building battleships that serve no useful purpose 
whatever out of war and are a dead expense to every Govern- 
ment, and would have stopped. over half of its annual expendi- 
ture now made necessary in keeping up departments attending 
to the war program. They are the same Republican friends who 
have been trying to curse this Republic with compulsory mili- 
tary training, that will take all of the young men in this coun- 
try from their homes and put them into the camps to learn 
bloody warfare. They are against furnishing a few police to 
assist our allies in keeping the peace of the world and prevent- 
ing cruel war in the future, but they want to build dreadnoughts, 
maintain a big fighting Navy, manned with boys taken forcibly 
from the farms and businesses of the country, maintain a big 
standing army, garner war engines, war munitions, buy mil- 
lions of war supplies annually, and turn our friendly allies 
against us, so that if Republican munition sellers can ever in- 
veigle our country into some fuss with another, we can use all 
of the man power of this country from 15 and 16 year old boys 
up to fight the combined powers of the world. That is what our 
Republican friends seem to be in favor of doing. t 

Il am for peace. I am against war. I am in favor of reducing 
to the lowest minimum the chances of war in the future. When 
I ran for this office in 1916 one plank in my platform was the 


following: 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE., 

In a short time the world will have had enough of war. We must 
find a permanent solution of this question and make it im ible for 
any country, to successfully declare war, and at the same time provide 
z Tat and adequate means of honorable settlement of all international 

sputes. 

IT am against a large standing army. I am against building 
these helpless battleships and dreadnoughts, costing hundreds of 
millions, which would not be needed with a League of 
Nations. I am against compulsory military training. When 


you go to take an 18 or 19 year old boy out of a home now that 
has one or more loved ones buried in France to send him to a 
training camp each year during peace time you are going to 
hear from the fathers and mothers of this country. The people 
of a county enforce peace in that county. The people of a 
State enforce peace in that State. The people of the United 
States enforce peace in the United States. But when the peace 
of the world is involved, it is the nations of the world that 
should enforce it. “ United we stand, divided we fall” is just 
as true when applied to the civilized nations of the world con- 
cerning the peace of the world as it is true of the United States 
when applicable only to the peace of the United States. 

This Republican sham resolution will accomplish nothing 
when passed. Republicans are camouflaging when they say 
that they want war-time laws repealed. We Democrats have 
wanted these laws, such as the Lever Act, which has cost the 
producers of the country hundreds of millions of dollars, re- 
pealed ever since the armistice was signed. We are going to 
give you Republican colleagues of ours a chance to vote on thea 
subject of repealing these war-time laws, for the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Froon], who has charge of this debate on 
the floor, is going to offer the following substitute for your sham 
so-called peace resolution, which substitute will read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all acts and joint resolutions of Congress 
which have been passed since April 6, 1917, and which by their terms 
are to be effective only for the period of the war, or for the present and 
existing emergency, or until a treaty of peace should be ratified, or 
until the proclamation by the President of the ratification of a — 83 
of peace, are hereby repealed; and all such acts and resolutions whic 
by their terms are to be effective only during and for a specified period 
after such war, or such present or existing emergency, or the ratifica- 
tion of such treaty, or the proclamation by the President of the ratifi- 
cation of such treaty are hereby repealed, which repeal shall be effective 
at the end of the specified period, such specified period being construed 
as beginning on the date of the al passage of this resolution. 

Now, this substitute to be offered by our Democratic colleague 
from Virginia will repeal all of the emergency war-time laws, 
and if you Republicans are sincere in wanting them repealed you 
can repeal them. But every Republican in this House, whipped 
into line by your party leaders, will vote against this Flood sub- 
stitute, and will thereby prevent these war-time laws from being 
repealed, and the responsibility of keeping such laws effective 
will be on you Republicans. 

This Congress has declared a state of war to exist between 
this Government and not only the Imperial German Government 
but also the Royal Austro-Hungarian Government. Why the 
urgent necessity of now by this sham resolution declaring peace 
with one and not with the other? 

On April 6, 1917, this Congress: passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas: the Imperial German Government has committed repeated acts 


of war against the Government and the people of the United States 
of America : Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the state of war between the United States and 
the Imperial German Government which has thus been thrust upon the 
United States is hereby formally declared; and that the President be 
and he is hereby, authorized and direeted to employ the entire nava 
and military forces of the United States and the resources of the Govern- 
ment to carry on war against the Imperial German Government; and 
to bring the conflict to a successful termination all of the resources of 
the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States, 

And notwithstanding the fact that the power to end this war 
through a treaty of peace is by the Constitution placed solely 
with the President and Senate of the United States, the Republi- 
ean steering committee of this House seeks to make this House 
look ridiculous in the eyes of the whole world through the 
passage by their party vote alone of this sham resolution of so- 
called peace, now before the House, which means nothing. 

What are these Republicans going to do with the other decla- 
ration of war against the Royal Austro-Hungarian Government? 
Are we still to be left at war with Germany’s main allies, though 
put at so-called peace with Germany? This Republican action 
is ridiculous even to the children of our country, who under- 
stand such camouflage. 

In the Star-Telegram, published at Forth Worth, Tex., issue 
of last Tuesday, April 6, 1920, is a splendid editorial predicting 
that the Texas delegation will register its 18 votes solidly 
against this foolish measure, indicating that its ulterior, vicious 
purpose and design will fool no intelligent person. — 

Now examine the other declaration of war, concerning which 
ne action is taken. On December 7, 1917, this Congress passed 
the following: > 
Whereas the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government. has 


committed repeated acts of war against the Government and the 
people of the United States of America: Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That a state of war is hereby declared to exist between 
the United States of America and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hun- 
n Government; and that the President be, and he is hereby, au- 
rized and directed to employ the entire navai and military forces of 
the United States and the resources of the Government to carry on war 
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against the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government; and. to 
bring the conflict to a_successful termination all the resources of the 
country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States. 

Why do Republicans want to remain at war with the Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government? Why is it not just as impor- 
tant for the House of Representatives to assume functions not 
given by our Constitution and declare peace with the Austro- 
Hungarian Government as with Germany? This House of Rep- 
resentatives will haye wasted two whole days and thousands 
of dollars in this useless, resultless debate, without accomplish- 
ing anything. The people of this country are going to hold you 
Republicans responsible for such incompetency, waste, and in- 
efficiency. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, everyone ad- 
mits that the end sought by the resolution under consideration 
is a most desirable one. The sole question is whether the Con- 
gress has the power to pass the resolution. That being the only 
question at issue, I pass to a discussion of it. 

Section 1 of the resolution simply declares that the war is at 
an end. There can be and is no dispute that, as a matter of 
fact, it is at an end. The two questions involved are: Does its 
ending in fact so terminate it in Taw as to invest the Congress 
with the power to make the declaration which it attempts to 
make by this section? As a general rule, well recognized by all 
the authorities on international law, wars may end by the long- 
continued suspension of hostilities. There has been such sus- 
pension here for 18 months—surely a long enough time of itself 
and alone to bring us within this general rule. But we have 
much more than a simple suspension of hostilities; the halting 
of the war was inaugurated by a solemn written agreement of 
armistice, executed with the usual formalities by the contend- 
ing countries, providing not alone for the suspension of hostili- 
ties but for the conclusion of a treaty of peace and stipulating 
as much in detail as could be done in the haste required in such 
a document the terms upon which peace should be concluded. 

In pursuance of the preliminary agreement negotiations 
promptly followed the signing of the armistice, which were de- 
Jayed a most unusual time, not because of disputes between Ger- 
many and the Allies, but solely on account of the difficulties 
among the Allies themselves in agreeing upon the terms of an- 
other instrument, included in but no part of the peace treaty, 
creating a League of Nations, to which, for a considerable time 
at least, Germany was not eyen to be admitted, 

So there is and there can be no dispute that, in fact and in 
law, the war is at an end. The question remains whether Con- 
gress has the power to declare that the war has ended. No 
question is raised except as to whether it involves the assump- 
tion by Congress of the treaty-making power. Congress does 
not attempt by this declaration to make a treaty or even to 
negotiate with Germany. It does nothing more than to reeog- 
nize an indisputable fact, proven by incontrovertible evidence. 
As the war has terminated by the suspension of hostilities and 
it does not attempt to make a treaty or even to negotiate with 
Germany by doing so, the Congress, under its general legis- 
lative power, would clearly have the right to declare by reso- 
lution the fact and settle all questions on the subject in the 
business community and among the people generally. The 
Supreme Court has recognized the right of Congress to pass 
such a resolution under peculiar circumstances, and while the 
case then under consideration was not one of a world war, the 
principle upon which the case was decided was that some public 
proclamation of legislation would seem to be required to in- 
form those whose private rights were affected by it of the time 
when it terminated—United States v. Anderson (9 Wall., 56)— 
and that principle applies with equal force and necessity here. 

Section 2 of the act simply repeals war-time legislation. It 
is assumed that the minority report contains the sober, well- 
considered views of those who oppose this legislation, and it is 
conceded in that report that the Congress has power to repeal 
this legislation, (General statement, top p. 8.) 

Section 3 provides for the resumption of trade relations with 
Germany. It can not be disputed that Congress has power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations. That power is ex- 
pressly conferred upon Congress by subdivision 3 of section 
8 of Article I of the Constitution, and can not be disputed. 
The question involved is whether the Congress seeks to exceed 
this power by imposing certain conditions upon Germany, 
requiring her to assent to them and give us notice of her as- 
sent, and prohibiting intercourse of all kinds between the two 
countries in the event that she fails to fully comply with these 
conditions. It is strenuously urged that Congress is exceed- 
ing its powers in imposing and requiring an assent to these 
conditions, becuuse— 


(1) Any encroachment upon the treaty-making power by 
Congress is unconstitutional; and (2) the imposing of the con- 
gon and requiring an assent to them is such an encroach- 
ment. 

I deny both of these propositions. What has been settled by 
legal decision is much more conclusive than the best of 
argument, and it has been settled by the decision of our Su- 
preme Court that under the power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations the Congress has the power to provide in a 
tariff law that foreign nations which comply with certain con- 
ditions imposed by the act shall enjoy exceptional privileges 
conferred by it. The only difference between such a tariff law 
and section 3 is that by the terms of the section under con- 
sideration the German Government is required to notify us 
of its assent, while in the tariff law the giving of such notice 
was not required. However, it can not seriously be contended 
that ‘the giving of this notice can make any material difference. 
In both cases the provisions are in substance the same: A 
foreign country is given certain trade benefits, provided it com- 
plies with certain conditions. The important thing is, not 
notifying us that it has complied, but compliance. 

Besides, the argument that section 8 is void if it encroaches 
in the slightest degree on the treaty-making power is not well 
founded. By subdivision 17 of section 8 of Article I of the 
Constitution, Congress is given power 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers yested by 
the Constitution in the Government of the United States or in any 
department or officer thereof, 

However, the fact that one of the three coordinate branches 
of the Government encroaches by its acts on a function prop- 
erly belonging to one of the two other branches is not even 
evidence that the act so done is unconstitutional. 

This is well recognized by the authorities. 

It has from the beginning been necessary to vest in each of the 
three departments of Government certain powers which, in their essen- 
tial nature, would not belong to it. The courts have been 
given the legislative power to establish rules of practice and procedure 
and the executive power to appoint certain officials—sheriffs, criers, 
bailiffs, clerks, etc, ; the ns er has been given the judicial powers 
of impeachment and of judging of the qualifications of its own mem- 
bers, and the Senate the essentially executive power of participating 
in the 1 of civil officials ; and the Executive has been granted 
the legislative veto power and the judicial right ot pardoning. (Wil- 
loughby on the Constitution, vol. 2, 1262-1263.) 

From this quotation it is obvious that the encroachment by 
one of the branches on the powers and functions of the other 
is not infrequent and often recognized as valid, and the question 
is whether or not the principal act done is one within the pow- 
ers of the Congress and the encroachment only incidental to 
the carrying out of the principal act. Congress is given the 
right to regulate commerce with foreign nations and to make 
all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution that 
power. It becomes necessary for Congress in regulating com- 
merce with Germany, a nation with which we have censed to 
be at war but with which we have waged a war, to impose 
certain restrictions, the necessary consequences of that war. 
In imposing these conditions Congress has the right to do what 
it has heretofore done in passing tariff laws containing reci- 
procity provisions. It could not for a moment be contended 
that the provisions contained in these tariff laws were the only 
provisions which could be imposed. The fact has been recog- 
nized that Congress has the right to impose conditions, and that 
is what it is doing and all that it is doing now. The circum- 
stance that the conditions imposed are described in a certain 
document does not bring the document referred to in question 
here at all, except for a description of the conditions. 

So, it is evident that even if we incidentally encroach on the 
treaty-making power, this would not make the legislation un- 
constitutional unless the encroachment was the main and prin- 
cipal thing which was done and not a mere incident of the 
exercise of the power to regulate foreign commerce, which we 
are granted. 

It is exceedingly clear that we do not encroach at all, how- 
ever, on the treaty-making power. The armistice has been 
signed. It defines, in a general way, the terms on which the 
treaty shall be concluded. It stands in the same relation to 
a treaty that a land contract would stand to a deed. The parties 
have entered into this preliminary arrangement which detines 
their rights and the United States can insist on its rights either 
under the armistice or in a treaty to be concluded in accordance 
with its terms, 

The gentleman from Texas says that if we have the right to 
declare peace now, we had the same right to declare it while 
hostilities were being actively waged—in the midst of one of 
the drives. In making such a declaration he misses entirely the 
point under consideration. This is not a declaration that the 
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war shall end, but simply a recognition by solemn declaration of 
the circumstance that the war has long since ended. During the 
continuance of the war the only right of Congress would be to 
end it by refusing to grant appropriations, but when once the 
war is ended Congress has the right to declare the fact. 

The gentleman from Texas, too, very eloquently refers to the 
wonderful services of our boys in the Great War, which has 
ended with such a splendid victory owing to their bravery and 
devotion. He seems to urge that in some way it is to their 
interest to have a technical state of war continued. This would 
be a bad return for all the wonderful services they have ren- 
dered their country. We should not permit them to return to a 
country where they have won peace by their sacrifices of life 
and vigor, and impair and lessen the prosperity of the country 
by continuing a technical state of war when the real war has 
ended. It is our duty to make the country as prosperous as 
possible, We should give them the best opportunities that a 
prosperous country can afford them, and not ask them to resume 
the duties, obligations, and routine of civil life under discourag- 
ing circumstances by saying, as we would say by the defeat of 
this resolution, something that is not true, something that is 
not the fact, that a state of war exists when those boys have by 
their arms and by their valor ended that war. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank God in this hour 
that I am not a constitutional lawyer. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I am not even a curbstone lawyer. I have heard this 
question discussed by constitutional lawyers and by curbstone 
lawyers and none of them have impressed me. [Laughter.] 

Now, it does not take a constitutional lawyer to know that 
the House of Representatives has nothing whatever to do with 
negotiating a treaty. The Constitution very clearly provides 
thut such authority lies in the hands of the President and the 
Senate. There can be no question about the letter or the 
intent of the provision of the Constitution. But in this peculiar 
case which lies before us the condition of war into which we 
entered in April, 1917, can be summarily ended without the 
necessity of any negotiations. We have not only defeated the 
Government with which we were at war, but we have annihilated 
it. |Applause.] It no longer exists. The Imperial German 
Governinent has as completely disappeared as the imperial gov- 
ernment of Napoleon or of Augustus. There is as a matter of 
law and of fact no government in Germany with which we were 
at war, aud consequently no government in Germany with which 
we are bound of necessity to negotiate at all. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The Kaiser, the head of the old Imperial German Government, 
is now an exile in an asylum State. No longer does his im- 
perious will sway and control the German people. He is now 
content to saw wood within peaceful Holland. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who believe that it is within 
the power of Congress to say by resolution that the war we 
waged with a vanquished Government has, like that Government 
itself, ceased to exist; and if we deny the right of Congress 
to declare that this war has ceased, we deny the right of Con- 
gress to state an accomplished fact. In other words, we assert 
that it is unconstitutional for the Congress of the United States 
to say that something has happened which every child knows 
has happened. To talk about the President and the Senate 
being compelled to go hand in hand to Germany to ask for 
terms of peace is to talk as the foolish talk. [Applause.] 

Every sensible man knows quite well that Germany in her 
present exhausted and chaotic condition will consent to what- 
ever terms of negotiation the President and the Senate, in the 
exercise of their constitutional authority, may present to the 
German Government. Nor, in case that Germany should demur, 
would it be necessary either to resume military and naval war- 
fare or eyen to threaten the resumption of warfare; a mere 
threat of breaking off commercial relations would bring the Ger- 
man Government to submission at once, because Germany can 
not possibly continue to exist, much less hope to get again 
upon her feet industrially, if the great markets of the United 
States were closed to her exports. The Congress clearly having 
the right to declare that the war has ceased, the only question 
to be answered is whether Congress should take that action at 
once. 

To this question there can be but one answer, 
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In the interest of our own trade and commerce it is highly 
necessary that untrammeled communication between the United 
States and Germany should begin at once, or else, when we do 
open the highways to the German markets, we will find them 
couped by the commercial invasion of England and other com- 
petitive nations. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another point. At this very mo- 
ment, while we gather here, well clothed, well fed, and comfort- 
able, there are literally millions of men, women, and children in 
Europe dying from lack of food, from lack of medicines, from 
lack of every convenience and necessity which make civilized 
life comfortable, and which make even life itself possible. 

If some inhuman ashman were to place a cage here on the 
floor of this House and exhibit the skeleton form of one little 
baby being slowly starved to death, there is not a man in this 
House who would not rush to rescue the little victim and kilt 
its inhuman tormentor ; and yet in Germany, in Austria, in Hun- 
gary, and in Russia there are literally millions of little babes 
who die slowly before their mothers’ and fathers’ eyes, in the 
agonies of starvation, and we, civilized Americans, are asked to 
let this hideous spectacle of awful agony continue until certain 
gentlemen can debate for several more months the important 
question as to whether the majesty of the Executive and the 
dignity of the Senate would be outraged by a simple declaration 
of fact by the Congress of the United States. [Applause,] 

Mr. Speaker, to sum up, may I say that on this question and 
in this hour I can not give to my party what I owe to hu- 
manity? [Applause.] I am for peace now, and I propose to 
yoté for this resolution with a conscience that is clear and a 
conviction that I hope is an honest conviction. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, I yield to no man in this great legislative body 
or elsewhere in a sincere desire to see this magnificent Republic 
at peace within its own borders and at peace with all the nations 
of the world. Iam a man of peace, and every fiber of my nature 
at all times yearns for peace and quietude and abhors war and 
unrest. Therefore I would go a long ways—even to the extreme 
limit—to have peace and end war. 

I shall never forget as long as life lasts how awful and solemn 
I felt in my innermost heart, under the most terrible responsi- 
bility resting upon me, when we declared by act of Congress on 
April 6, 1917, that a state of war existed between the Imperial 
German Government and the United States of America; when 
I came to the full realization of the fact that real war, so long 
dreaded by us, was on in earnest between our country and the 
Government of the arch enemy of civilization and mankind—the 
German Kaiser. Neither will I ever forget the gladness and the 
joy that filled my soul when real hostilities came to an end with 
the signing of the armistice on November 11, 1918. The burden 
that had been on my heart with ever-increasing weight, if pos- 
sible, from the day we entered the war was rolled away by the 
joyous voice of victory and the resultant prospect of permanent 
peace not only for our own country, but for the world. 

I shall never forget how glad I was to see our brave boys 
returning home to their loved ones in a blaze of glory, re- 
splendent with honor, and aglow with the purest patriotism, 
having achieved a triumphant victory over autocracy and des- 
potism and established as we believed the democracy and free- 
dom of the world. While filled with joy to see these thus 
return, we felt the sadness produced because others of our 
noble boys had paid the supreme sacrifice to bring about this 
glorious result; but we found comfort and solace in believing 
they had not died in vain, but had wrought well for the future 
of mankind and in their sacrificial blood had written another 
chapter in the history of America which would shine on with 
ever-increasing brilliancy and glory to the end of time. Never 
will I forget how we watched the supreme efforts of our great 
President to make secure the results obtained by these noble 
American soldier and sailor boys in securing the execution and 
the signing of a permanent treaty of peace. 

How America rejoiced when it was signed and we believed 
war was to be no more and world peace had been made secure; 
but, alas, the Senate of the United States has rejected that 
treaty, although it has been ratified by 32 of the civilized na- 
tions of the world. including all our allies in the war and all 
the nations who signed the treaty with us. Only the United 
States, of the nations signing it, has failed to ratify it. The Sen- 
ate by refusing to ratify the treaty has caused the United States 
to turn away from all our allies and those who signed the treaty 
with us and practically all the civilized nations of the earth 
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and placed us in the company of China and Russia. They did 
not sign the ‘treaty, and hence did not ratify it. We did sign it 
and then refused to ratify it. We are standing alone with super- 
'stitious China and bolshevik Russia. Do you think the people 
of America will be proud of the company we are placed in by 

s action of the Senate? 
| Nay, verily. Now, we are called upon by you Republicans 
to violate our oaths of office and pass this resolution, which is 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the Constitution of our 
country. You hope thereby to try to make a separate peace 
with Germany in a little, short resolution of a few lines, which 
is not worth the paper it is written on, but which if effective 
would cause us to prove faithless to our allies, who sacrificed 
the blood of millions of their brave men and billions of their 
treasure in a righteous and common cause with us, and in 
addition to that cause us to turn our backs upon the 82 
civilized nations who signed the treaty with us and have 
ratified it, thereby standing by their agreement to aid in its 
enforcement to secure permanent world peace and prevent 
wars for all time. You would also have us turn aside from the 
ideals of our brave soldier boys, who fought our battles and 
won victory. We will not do it. 

By proposing this resolution you are trying to practice a de- 
ception and a fraud upon the American people. If it should 
become law, it would be a nullity, because it violates the Consti- 
tution, and it could not and would not bring about the peace so 
much desired. One party to a war can not make a treaty of 
peace by resolution cr otherwise, and you know that. You are 
not sincere in this grandstand flourish of trumpet's play. It Is a 
barrage; it is a camouflage. 

It takes the agreement of both parties, solemnly entered into 
by a contract, by a treaty, to secure peace, and a treaty can only 
be negotiated by the President, and must be ratified by two- 
thirds of the Senate. 

The President, with the advice and consent of two-thirds of 
the Senate, is the treaty-making power. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has nothing on earth to do with it, and to-day you 
are doing a vain, foolish, and ineffective thing. It would be 
funny, indeed it would be perfectly ridiculous, if you were not 
dealing with such a tragic and solemn situation. Now, let us 
see what this resolution proposes to do. In section 1 it pro- 
poses “that the state of war” * * * “is hereby declared at 
an end.” Such a thing never before in the history of this Re- 
public was attempted to be done except through the instru- 
mentality of a treaty, solemnly entered into between the bel- 
ligerent nations. 

In section 2 it provides that all the war measures in which 
it is provided they shall terminate upon the termination of the 

war shall terminate when this resolution becomes effective. 

That is a legislative power, and if you are honest and sincere 
in desiring the repeal of the war legislation, we Democrats will 
give you an opportunity to do that by voting for our motion to 
recommit to be offered by Mr. Froop. If it is adopted it will 
repeal the war measures outright and leave no doubt about it. 
Will you vote for it? No; you will vote against it, thereby 
demonstrating your insincerity and your determination in the 
sacred name of peace to impose upon the credulity of the Ameri- 
can people and deceive them if you can. I warn you now you 
will not be able to do it. The people will see your hypocrisy 
and visit upon you their just censure and condemnation. 

Section 3 requires that to secure reciprocal trade with Ger- 
many the German Government must, within 45 days after 
the passage of this resolution, notify the President that it has 
declared the war ended and that it waives all claims, demands, 
and benefits against the United States. In other words, it says 
to Germany, “ You must accept the treaty of Versailles, although 
we have not ratified it.” The resolution refers to the treaty 
specifically; it makes reference to its terms and makes the 
acceptance of those terms a part of the proposed settlement in 
effecting peace. This is clearly nothing less than an attempt to 
make a treaty by a resolution of Congress, and is unconstitu- 
tional and would be wholly ineffective to accomplish that result. 

Section 4 provides that any of our citizens found trading with 
Germany during the time when trade with them is not per- 
mitted shall be fined not more than $10,000 or be sent to the 
penitentiary for not more than two years, 

Section 5 provides that we shall not waive any of our rights 
secured under the armistice or forfeit anything acquired during 
the war by reason of our participation in the war—simply an- 
other treaty provision which can not be made certain by simply 
“resoluting” ourselves. 

Such provisions as are here proposed can only be made valid 
when secured by treaty. How are treaties made? The Con- 
stitution of the United States says: President 


: “ He—the 
shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 


Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” Then if the President is given the power, by 
and with the advice of two-thirds of the Senators, to make 
treaties, certainly the House of Representatives has no part 
or parcel in the treaty-making power of the Government. All 
our diplomatic affairs, and a treaty is a diplomatic affair, be- 
long to the executive branch of our Government and not to 
the legislative branch. The Constitutional Convention fixed 
that beyond question. They provided “that Congress shall 
have power to declare war,” but denied to Congress the power 
“to declare peace.” 

In the Constitutional Convention an amendment was offered 
to add after the words “to declare war” the words “and to 
declare peace,” and the amendment was unanimously voted down 
and defeated, thereby showing that the Constitution makers 
denied Congress the power “to declare peace,” and provided 
that that power should be vested in the President to be exer- 
cised by making a treaty to secure and to proclaim peace. As a 
further unanswerable proof of that fact I offer the history of 
our country during all the years of our existence as to the un- 
broken procedure adopted to secure peace at the tonclusion of 
all the wars in which we have engaged. During our national 
existence up to the time of this great World War we were 
engaged in the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, and the Spanish-American War—four great wars with 
foreign countries. 

How were they terminated, by a resolution of Congress? No, 
sirs; not at all. They were terminated by a treaty of peace 
at the end of each of the wars. To substantiate this statement I 
call your attention to the following memorandum furnished me 
by the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. Now, 
listen; here it is. It comes from a nonpartisan, unbiased, au- 
1 source and is a simple statement of the truth of our 

story: 


[Library of Congress—Legislative Reference Service.] 
TERMINATION OF WARS IN WHICH THE U. S. Was INVOLVED. 


In every case in which the United States has been involved in a war, 
the termination of this hostile state has been effected through a treaty 
eace. The following memorandum shows the mode followed by the 


United States in its four wars with foreign countries. 


Memorandum on peace negotiations in wars of the United States with 
foreign countries. 


TREATY OF PARIS, SEPT. 3, 1783. 


The commissioners appointed at the close of the Revolutionary War, 
June 14, 1781 (Journals of Continental ocr paar y 20, Pp. 647T-648)— 
John A ohn Jay, Benj n, omas Jefferson, a 
Henry Laurens—were chosen by the Congress under the old Articles 
of Confederation (1781-1789). This Congress was a unicameral body, 
and owing to the absence of any provision under the “articles” for a 
Federal executive it exercised both legislative and executive functions. 
Being the sole piece of Federal machinery, the right of appointment 
was naturally vested in it (Journals of ngress, v. 4. p. 80; also 
Butler, C. H., Treaty-making power of the U. S., V. I, C. V). 

The provisional treaty of peace was signed at Paris Nov. 30, 1782, 
and the definitive Fie! aee signed on t. 3, 1783. It was ratified 
by Congress Jan. 14, 1784, and proclaimed Jan. 14, 1784. 

TREATY OF GHENT, DEC. 24, 1814. 
(War of 1812.) 

On April 17, 1813, President Madison, having accepted the offer of 
the Russian Government to mediate between the United States and 
Great Britain. appointed Albert Gallatin, James A. Bayard, and John 
— Adams as envoys extraordinary and ministers P ag wy og | to 
negotiate a treaty of peace with Great Britain. n y 29, 1813, 
Madison sent these nominations to the Senate for confirmation. A 
debate immediately arose as to whether the functions of the Secretary, 
of the Treasury, which office Gallatin was then holding, were com- 
— with those of envoy extraordinary. On July 18, 1813, the 

ate confirmed the nominations of Bayard and Adams, but by the 
rejected the nomination of Gallatin. 
H., History of the U. S., 1801-1817, V. VII, pp. 1—65.) 

‘The Bri Government now refused to accept the offer of Russian 
mediation, and instead offered to treat directly with the United States. | 
This offer President Madison hastened to accep 
nominated John Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, and Jona-: 
than Russell as the hew commissioners to ere 3 with Great 

ain 1801-1817, v. 


close vote of 18 to 17 (Adams, 


105 . (Adams, H., History of the U. S., 1— TI, pp. 339- 
Four days later, Jan. 18, 1814, with but little 


pp 4 
t f the U. S., 1801-1817, V. VII, pp. 371-372; v. a . 52-58.) 
‘On Dec. 24, 1814, the treaty was alimed et Giant: On 85. 15, 18155 | 


TREATY OF GUADALUPE HIDALGO, FEB. 2, 1848. 
(Mexican War.) 
On — — 1847, immediat after the news of the American victory 


at Buena and the o n by American troops of the important 
town Vera Cruz, President Polk, n the advice of James Buchanan,’ 
Secretary of State, decided to appoint a representative or commissioner, 


to negotiate a treaty of ce with Mexico. Nicholas T. i 
of the eee of State, was chosen for this commission, and on 
April 16, 1847, in great secrecy, and under an assumed name, he left for 
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w Orleans with a project of a treaty drawn up by President Polk and 
Re Cabinet. (Rives, G. L., U. S. and Mexico, 1821-1848, V. II, pp. 
2 


2 
424-428.) 

On Monday, September 6, 1848, Trist had a final conference with the 
Mexican plenipotentiaries, who flatly refused to accept the American 
project, and instead offered a counterproject which Trist declared 
wholly inadmissible. President Polk now decided to recall Trist, and 
on October 6, 1847, instructions to that effect were forwarded. Rives, 
G. L., U. S. and Mexico, 1821-1848, v. II, pp. 520-521.) 

Trist, however, despite his instructions, remained in Mexico, and on 
February 2, 1848, formally concluded a treaty with the Mexican pleni- 

otentiaries. This treaty arrived in Washington on February 19, 
1848. was accepted by the President, and on February 22d was sent to 
the Senate, where, after a long and “sees debate, it was agreed to on 
March 10, 1848. (Ex. Journal, v. 31, pt. 2, pe 1161, 1284.) It was 
ratified by the President on March 16, 1848; ratifications were ex- 
changed on May 30, 1848; and the treaty proclaimed July 4, 1848. 

TREATY OF PARIS, DEC, 10, 1898. 
(Spanish-American War.) 

On August 12, 1898, M. Cambon, the French ambassador to the 
United States, was authorized by the Spanish Government to sign a 
38 suspending hostilities between the United States and Spain, 
n accordance with the fifth article of this protocol President McKinley 
on August 26, 1898, appointed five commissioners to represent the 
United States in the negotiations for peace—William R. Day, who re- 
signed the office of Becrorary Of State to head this mission; Cushman 
K. Davis (Republican from Minnesota), chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; Wiliam P. Frye ag Sco from Maine 
and a member of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations), president 
pro tempore of the Senate; George Gray (Democrat from laware 
and also a member of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations) ; and 
Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York Tribune. (Con essional 
Drectory, 55th Cong., 2d sess., Dec, 1897, pP. 26, 55, 68, 149-151; ibid 
56th Cong., Ist sess., Dec. 1899, pp. 40. 54. Richardson, Messages and 
Pa the Presidents, v. 14, pp. 6321-6322.) 

n December 10, 1898, at Paris, the treaty of peace was signed by 
the commissioners of both Spain and the United States. On January 
4, 1899, President McKinley transmitted it to the Senate, where, on 
February 6, 1899, ratifications were advised by a vote of 57 to 27. On 
the same day, February 6, 1899, the treaty was ratified by the Presi- 
dent; ratifications were exchanged April 11, 1899; and the treaty pro- 
claimed April 11, 1899. 

Now, then, if the Constitutional Convention said Congress 
should not have the power “to declare peace,” but did say in 
the Constitution that the President did have that power con- 
ferred upon him in authorizing him to “ make treaties,” to be 
ratified by the Senate, and that course has been followed since 
September 3, 1783, upon which date the treaty of Paris was 
signed which ended the Reyolutionary War, up to this, the 9th 
day of April, in the year of our Lord 1920, “ without deviation 
or shadow of turning,” I ask you, my Republican friends, where 
you get your authority, either from Constitution, international 
law, or precedent, to end this great World War by a little five- 
section resolution of Congress? You know you have no such 
authority and you can not point to any in the Constitution, in 
international law, or in the precedents of this Republic. 

In your attempt to deceive the people by calling this a “ peace 
resolution“ and in passing it by your votes you will but stultify 
yourselyes, violate the Constitution you swore to support, and 
make yourselves the laughingstock of the people of this coun- 
try and the people of foreign lands, I will not join you in such 
a foolish, vain, and nonsensical performance. You say it is a 
“peace resolution.” I say it would be more appropriately 
styled “a resolution to involve America in more difficulties, 
more complex situations, more friction, and possibly more 
war,” because it might bring about diplomatic complications 
and friction with other nations, who already distrust us be- 
cause we have rejected absolutely the treaty which we signed 
with 32 other nations, all of whom have ratified it, and. we 
stand alone in rejecting it. 

But you say as a justification for undertaking this unconstitu- 
tional and unheard-of proceeding that you want to restore domes- 
tic peace and normal conditions by repealing the war leg- 
islation. Well, we will see whether you are sincere in that 
statement. We will give you a chance and put you to the test. 
You have had since this Congress met on the 19th day of last 
May to repeal war legislation, and you promised the people to 
repeal it and pass reconstruction legislation in its stead, and 
you are in the majority in the House and in the Senate, but you 
have as usual proven false to your promises, deceived the people 
again, and up to this good hour you have not repealed a single 
war law or passed a single reconstruction statute. But you say 
you want to do it now. All right. 

Mr. Froop will offer the following motion to-recommit: 

That House joint resolution No. 327 be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs with instructions to the committee to report 
the same to the House forthwith with the following amendment: 

Strike out all the preamble and all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert following the enacting clause the following: 

“That all acts and joint resolutions of Congress which have been 
passed since April 6, 1917, and which by thelr terms are to be effective 
only for the ee of the war, or for the present or existing emer- 

ncy, or until a — 5 of peace should be ratified, or until the proc- 
mation by the President of the ratification of a treaty of peace, are 
hereby repealed; and all such acts and resolutions which by their 
terms are to be effective only during and for a specified period after 
auch war, or such present or existing emergency, or the ratification of 
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such treaty, or the proclamatign by the President of the ratification 
of such treaty are hereby repealed, which repeal shall be effective 
at the end of the specified period, such specified period being construed 
as beginning on the date of the final passage of this resolution.” 

‘We propose a legislative proposition, and if you will pass Mr. 
Froob's motion it is constitutional and will effectively repeal the 
war laws now on the statute books. The Democrats practically 
to a man are going to vote for it, and I am going to vote for it, 
because we want domestic peace and normal conditions, 

Will you Republicans make good your statement that you want 
domestic peace and normal conditions and make good your pre- 
election promises to the people by voting for it and thus secure 
the repeal of these war laws? If you fail to yote for it—if you 
vote against it—you will again expose your hypocrisy and in- 
sincerity by losing this certain, definite, and specific opportunity 
to pass a law to repeal these irritating, objectionable, and bur- 
densome war measures, the enacting of which was made neces- 
sary by the war and for which there is no other justification. 
So turn aside once from your partisanship and give your better 
nature and your patriotism a chance and join us in the repeal of 
these war measures. Will you do it? We will see very soon. 

Now, in conclusion, let me reiterate with all the earnestness of 
my nature, I am for peace. I never wanted war, but am now 
and have always been against war, where it could with honor and 
safety to our people be avoided. When we had no other alter- 
native but war or dishonor we preferred to fight and did fight 
for the preservation of our national honor and the security of 
our institutions and the safety of our people, and to destroy au- 
tocracy and despotism and to establish democracy and preserve 
liberty. And our brave boys won a glorious victory, and I for 
one am opposed to throwing away the results to which that 
victory entitles us. Yes; I want peace, but I want a sure- 
enough peace, secured in the proper way, and then it will be, as it 
should be, a lasting peace; otherwise it will not. Therefore, in 
this august presence at this solemn hour I pray God to give us 
abiding peace within our borders and with all the world, to the 
end that our people may enjoy contentment, happiness, and pros- 
perity in the full realization of universal peace and the hope at 
least that there will be no more war evermore. May God pre- 
serve our great Republic and bless all our law-abiding, liberty- 
loving, loyal, and patriotic people. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a minute to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. HARRISON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for half a minute. ; 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under the authority con- 
ferred on Congress by the Constitution, Congress on April 6, 
1917, declared a state of war to exist between this country and 
the Imperial Government of Germany. I voted for that reso- 
lution, as our American sovereignty could no longer subsist if 
we submitted to Germany's attempted dominion over our un- 
doubted international rights. It was an epoch-making resolu- 
tion, of stupendous significance, not only to the world of to-day, 
but to generations yet unborn. All criticism of that vote has 
died, if any ever had existence, and every thoughtful person 
now realizes that no other course was consistent with the honor 
and safety of this Nation. 

As we are now considering the powers of this House to 
officially end what that resolution initiated, a brief résumé of 
the congressional history from that date does not seem inap- 
propriate. I speak to some extent of my own part in it, not 
that it was in any sense as important as that of others, but for 
the personal touch which generally lends interest to a subject 
of discussion. í 

The first great nct was the selective draft. I believe of all 
the important measures enacted by Congress it contributed 
most to the successful issue of the war, It came with a mi- 
nority report from the Committee on Military Affairs, but it 
is a great satisfaction to me to recall I was one of the eight 
minority members of that committee who successfully carried 
it through the House in the face of the opposition of many of 
the leaders. It was novel legislation and its enactment as an 
initiative method of raising armies was contrary to all prece- 
dent. Under its provisions, however, 4,000,000 men, carefully. 
selected so as least to disturb industry, were speedily mobilized. 
Vast sums of money had to be raised, in all aggregating; with 
the loans to our allies, $34,000,000,000. Such sums had never 
been dreamed of before in the history of the world. Aladdin 
with his lamp had never pictured to the imagination of the East 
such vast treasures. 

As a member of the great Committee on Military Affairs, I had 
my part in framing one appropriation bill alone which carried 
$14,000,000,000. 

New methods of taxation had to be devised so as to place the 
enormous burden on those best able to bear it. Taxation was 
laid so as to reach as far as practicable those who were reaping 
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n profit out of the war. 


“Work er fight,” “Make no dollars 
out of this war,” were the slogans of the day as applied to labor 


and capital, Time was all important and money had to be spent, 
not with economy in view, but solely to get immediate results, 
Great factories for all possible supplies had to be established, 
enlarged, or pushed to the utmost capacity, and the country toa 
certain extent must finance them. Wharves and piers and all 
forms of facilities for handling shipments rose like magic at 
many terminals both in this country and in Europe. 

made this possible. The telephone and telegraph systems, in 
order to give priority to governmental service and to prevent 
hostile use, were taken over by the Government and operated 
as governmental agencies under legislative sanction. The great 
railroad systems and all methods of transportation became 
crowded far beyond capacity, and legislation was enacted by 
which these great public agencies passed under governmental 
control. Priority of shipment and priority of service were regu- 
lated by authority of law. 

After the armistice it was necessary to provide for the return 
of the railroad systems to private ownership. ‘This must be done 
without burden upon the public and without peril to the busi- 
ness interests dependent upen the transportation systems of the 
country. The conservation of food and of fuel demanded of Con- 
gress the Food Administration and the Fuel Administration, and 
public suffering was avoided by appropriate legislation along 
these lines. 

One of the great operations of the Government under congres- 
sional legislation was the building of a great merchant marine to 
supply the loss from the ravages of the U-boats. The construc- 
tion work was on a vast scale, and in no war work was govern- 
mental energy so conspicuously displayed. Every one who vis- 
ited the great shipyards during their maximum development was 
thrilled by the tremendous energy everywhere visible. 

Congress enacted laws for compensation to the disabled sol- 
dier, to the dependents of those who died in the service of their 
country, and provided for allotments and allowances to the 
dependents of the men in the service, for insurance of those in 
the service, for vocational training, and, finally, for the return 
to civil work of the discharged soldier, so that he should not go 
home penniless, and these laws in themselyes constitute a code. 

Legislation of the gravest importance is now pending before 
appropriate committees, providing for the payment of a bonus 
or otherwise making adequate compensation to all who entered 
the military service. These propositions are now receiving 
careful and considerate investigation, so that the Government 
may be generous to the defenders of the country within the 
capacity of the country’s resources. 

It is impossible to narrate all the important laws under the 
operation of which 4,000,000 men were mobilized in such fashion 
as to cause the least possible injury to industry; were armed 
and equipped with every weapon of modern warfare, fed, 
clothed, trained, and 2,000,000 of them transported across the 
sea, where by their unconquerable valor they turned threatened 
allied disaster into a great American victory. 

Besides these measures, more or less dealing with war condi- 
tions, good-reads construction has received attention. I cali 
attention to the bill by which surplus war material has been 
turned over to the State highway authorities of the several 
States, and I greatly appreciate the following letter from the 
State highway commissioner in regard to my efforts therein: 

RicHmonnD, VA, March 24, 1920, 
Hon. H. F. BYRD, 
Winchester, Va. 


My Dear Senator: I am just in receipt of yours of the 22d instant, 
“asking with reference to the distribution by the Government of war 
materials to the various States. This has been done through ar 


partment of culture in Washington in connection with F 
nid ‘act. derable delay, however, has been occasioned by the un- 
willingness on the part of the War. Department to declare machinery or 


materials which could be used in highway construction or maintenance 
us surplus. It was therefore aa, for the — . officials of the 
United States to try to get through Congress 1 m which would 
clear up the situation. 

As chairman of the executive committee of the Highway Officials’ 
Association, I took more or less active part in this work, and, by the 
way, I found your 3 Hon. T. W. x, most active in 
his will ess to assist us in these matters, and I feel that it is only 
fair that I should say to you that I feel the State of Virginia, and, as 
a matter of fact, all the other States, owe to him the legislation which 
has just been enacted by the Congress. Judge Harrison's position on 
the Military Affairs Committee placed him in a particularly advantagous 
position to bring about results. 

This legislation, we believe, materially clears the situation and 
will * e yore to eine haw ae which will be of 3 
mable value us carrying forward our highway pro e 
greater part of this machinery will be used in . — with the State 
and Federal construction and maintenance. 

Trusting that this will give you all the information asked for, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
P. COLEMAN, 


G. 
i ‘ State Highway Commissioner. 


ki 


But this House has not fairly treated the agricultural inter- 
ests. Under the guise of economy it has made injudicious cuts 
in appropriations of great importance to the farmer, and this 
in the face of earnest protests by Democratic Members who 
more represent agricultural interests. The fight is 
being carried to the Senate. 

The great strain under which the Members of Congress have 
worked in the last three years has taken a heavy toll of its 


Members. Many times has the flag on the Capitol floated at - 


half-mast. Three of the Virginia delegation, of long and faith- 
ful service to their State and country, full of honors, amidst the 
tears of their people, have been laid to rest beneath the sod of 
their native State. 

During this period Congress, in obedience to an overwhelming 
mandate of the people, proposed by over a two-thirds vote the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, providing for na- 
tional prohibition, which was ratified by 44 of the 48 States of 
the Union. I was elected to Congress in the first instance on 
this direct issue fer national prohibition, and I would have been 
untrue to every pledge had I voted otherwise. Virginia was one 
of the first States to ratify. 

This Congress has enacted the Volstead Act to enforce the 
provisions of the eighteenth amendment. The Republican Party 
alone is responsible for such imperfections as are found in this 
act, as at the time of the passage of the Volstead Act the Re- 
publicans were in control of both Houses of Congress. 

The Volstead Act contains many imperfections and short- 
comings, and I favored amendments to it, which were not 
accepted. When it came up in the House it had passed the 
stage of amendment, and the question then was whether it 
should be accepted or rejected as written. To vote to reject 
the bill meant that I was not in favor of enforcing the eighteenth 
amendment. To vote to accept the bill still leaves it open at 
the proper time to make such corrections as experience under it 
shows proper. 

The drastic features of the bill have been grossly exaggerated, 
as it is not nearly so drastic as the Virginia State law. 

The veto of the President was directed solely to that portion 
of the Volstead Act which related to the war-time prohibition. 
At the time the vote was taken in the House this feature of the 
Volstead Act had become immaterial. War-time prohibition, 
with or without the Volstead Act, continued until peace was 
declared and terminated, with or without the Volstead Act, 
when peace was proclaimed. On January 17 constitutional pro- 
hibition became operative and war-time prohibition ended. 

The President had recommended a repeal of war-time prohibi- 
tion, but Congress refused to act on his suggestion, and he could 
not, therefore, consistently sign the Volstead Act with this provi- 
sion in it. As he had no fault to find with the other provisions 
of the bill, and after January 17 the vetoed provision passed out, 
my vote was in entire accord with the veto message of the Presi- 
dent. I may add that my position on the Volstead Act was also 
in entire accord with the Democratic members of the Virginia 
delegation, including the late Senator Martin. 

A certain slogan has gone forth in favor of “beer and light 
wines“; but it is difficult to understand what this comprehends. 
If it means nonintoxicating beer and light wines, then the Vol- 
stead Act does not interfere with such traffic. If it means intoxi- 
cating beer and light wines, then the traffic necessarily involves 
the return of places of sale and distribution. But no act of 
Congress can authorize the sale of intoxicating beverages, and 
the promise of a return to the traffic in such drinks is false and 
delusive. 

An impression exists in some quarters that Congress may by 
definition of the amount of alcohol authorize traffic in intoxi- 
cating drink. This would permit Congress by mere definition 
to set aside a constitutional provision, which to any open mind 
obviously can not be. The Supreme Court has held that Congress 
may forbid the sale of liquor, even though the amount of alcohol 
is far below the intoxicating point, but the court has never held, 
nor is it within the range of possibility for the court to hold, that 
Congress may define intoxicating drink and authorize an amount 
of alcohol which would set aside the constitutional provision. 
Congress can limit the amount of alcohol below the intoxicating 
point, as a part of the pecessary measures to suppress the traffic 
in intoxicating drink, but this is the very antithesis of authoriz- 
ing an amount of alcohol in drink which produces intoxication. 

Absurd ideas are scintillated about the effect of the Volstead 
Act as to traffic in liquids which have alcohol therein but which 
are not used as beverages. It has been stated in public places 
that traffic in vinegar is forbidden. This is wholly false. The 
Volstend Act applies only to malt, vinous, and fermented liquors 
for use for beverage purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution before the House embodies the 
latent hope of everyone and that is a return to official peace and 
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te normal conditions, but a resolution can not bring about that 
which does not exist. In order to obtain official peace the war 
must terminate according to the regular and prescribed method. 
The Constitution prescribes the method and that nrust be fol- 
lowed. Nor can one nation make peace with its belligerents by 
its independent action, and a declaration of this kind simply 
leaves this country with its hands tied in dealing with Germany, 
and in the attitude of abandoning her allies. I can not therefore 
vote for it. . 

Never were conditions in this country and in the world gen- 
erally so abnormal. The aftermath of war has left us problems 
to solve almost as menacing as faced this country in time of 
war. Stern and unflinching adherence to principle, conscientious 
devotion to duty, is demanded of all who have their country's 
good at heart. Instead of partisanship at this time, all consery- 
ative men should stand shoulder to shoulder in the great work 
of restoration. Instead of division on matters of minor impor- 
tance, there should be unity of purpose on the part of every 
true American to keep the country free of the dangers now cast- 
ing their shadows on her destiny. 

Mr. PORTER. I hope the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Froop] can use some of his time. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think there will be only one more speech on 
this side. = 

Severat MEMBERS. “ Vote!” “Vote!” 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonaworru]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to most of 
the speeches made in opposition to this resolution, and my feel- 
ings have been a combination of amusement and sympathy— 
amusement at the gyrations of some of my distinguished friends 
to get themselves in line, and sympathy with the dilemma in 
which they find themselves. The general inadequacy of their 
arguments shows that it is difficult even for the most astute to 
defend the indefensible. 

Constitutional lawyers have sprung up overnight upon that 
side of the aisle, and from their arguments it would seem rather 
evident that they have confined their study of the Constitution 
to overnight. [Laughter.] In fact, some have displayed that 
quality of statesmanship which spells America with a little 
“a” and constitution with a “k.” [Laughter.] 

It has been 17 long, weary months now since the American 
people were électrified by the news that the enemy had laid 
down their arms and that hostilities had ceased. They heard 
that the Kaiser, the archfoe of civilization, was fleeing from 
his country with his precious progeny, and they rejoiced that 
peace was at hand, Not for one moment did they contemplate 
the possibility that a year and a half could elapse and a state 
of war still continue to exist. Yet to-day, though our Army is 
disbanded and our Navy reduced to a peace footing, all the war 
powers of the Executive continue in full force and vigor. Trade 
and commerce are out of joint. War boards and war commis- 
sions flourish, and thousands upon thousands of useless em- 
ployees and chair warmers abound in the land. Under all the 
rules of international law we are to-day as much at war as 
when our guns were thundering in the Argonne, and it is time 
that this abnormal and anomalous condition should cease. And 
so far as it lies in the power of Congress to do it, we propose 
here and now to see that it shall cease. [Applause.] 

The people of this country want peace. They are entitled to 
its fruits. They expected it, and had every right to expect it 
months ago, and it was beyond their reckoning that it would be 
so long withheld from them by one man, no matter how stub- 
born, and armed with no matter how great power and authority, 
[Applause.] But there has been, and is now, one insurmount- 

_ able obstacle in our path toward peace, and that obstacle is the 
President of the United States. [Applause.] More than a year 
ago the treaty of peace would have been negotiated and ratified 
had he not forced the inclusion, in a manner and form insepar- 
able from the rest of the document, as he has frequently boasted, 
of the child of his brain, that un-American monstrosity known 
as the Wilson League of Nations. [Applause.] It still remains, 
though twice repudiated, an integral part of the treaty, and in 
the exact phraseology bargained for and brought back by the 
President. From the beginning he has insisted, and still insists, 
that there shall be no peace unless that document as originally 
conceived and drafted by him shall be kept intact, and in so 
far as the peace negotiations were concerned he was successful. 

As he embarked on the shores of France from the imperial 
yacht, the George Washington—heayen save the mark—he was 
acclaimed and hailed as a sort of demigod; and small wonder, 
for had not the American forces clinched the victory and was he 
not the titular head of the American Nation? The manner in 
which the people of Europe bade him farewell upon his return 


from his second voyage overseas is a different story, and one 
over which it is as well to draw the veil. 

As we look back upon the days of the conference of Versailles, 
the general misconception of the people of Europe as to the 
precise nature of the credentials brought by President Wilson 
from the American people seems little short of extraordinary. 
Few apparently realized that under our form of government he 


had at best only half the treaty-making power. It seemed to be 
assumed also—and this assumption was by no means discouraged 
on the part of the Executive by permitting the truth to'be dis- 
patched over the cables—that he came fortified with and pos- 
sessed of the confidence of at least a majority of the American 
people. It was known that Clemenceau had previously gone to 
the country and received an overwhelming vote of confidence, 
and that Lloyd-George, Orlando, and other dominant figures of 
the conference had done likewise. It was never suspected, ap- 
parently, certainly the President never encouraged the sus- 
picion, that he had gone to the country in the only way possible 
under our Constitution, namely, in a campaign, urging the 
people to elect a Congress in control of his own partisans, and 
tat 3 had been overwelmingly repudiated at the polls. [Ap- 
plause. 

And so the people of Europe, ignorant of the true conditious, 
hailed him and glorified him as a conquering hero. He walked 
with Kings and lost the common touch. Voices in the air 
whispered to him that honors greater even than the Presidency 
of the United States lay within his grasp, and he invented the 
League of Nations, of which he was to be president. Beguiled 
by the subtle flattery of sovereigns and the councilors of Ver- 
sailles, he floated in an atmosphere of rosy dreams of power and 
glory, and soon began to forget his real constituents—the Ameri- 
can people—and to barter away their interests for the consum- 
mation of his personal ambition. The old foxes about the peace 
table, trained in the traditions and skilled in the methods of 
European and Oriental diplomacy, saw in the League of Nations, 
which to them meant little or nothing, a splendid pivotal bar- 
gaining point, and for every inch they yielded during the negotia- 
tions in what to them were nonessentials they exacted and 
received an ell in essentials. 

I had hoped to have time to quote rather elaborately from the 
work of a distinguished author on the subject of the peace con- 
ference, but I can read just one sentence from a book written by 
Mr. Keynes, who was the representative of the British treasury 
at that conference: 

Clemenceau had been clever enough to let it be seen that he would 
swallow the league at a price. 

That is precisely what happened, and the price was paid by 
the American people. 

And so the league was bought and paid for at the expense of 
the American people, and the President returned to display his 
wares to his almost forgotten constituents. To his immense 
surprise they balked at the bargain. He did not realize that 
they had had an opportunity to inspect and dissect the docu- 
ment, and had not been slow to conclude that instead of being 
a means to prevent war it was directly provocative of war 
and meant an involvement of America in controversies in which 
she had no possible interest or concern. He found that effective 
opposition had developed in the coordinate branch of the treaty- 
making power and had spread throughout the land. Deeply 
incensed at the course of events and unmindful of his most 
recent experience he again confidently took his cause to the 
people. - 

Reverse after reverse mef his efforts. His auditors were re- 
spectfully unconvinced of his arguments and his persuasive 
eloquence fell upon dull ears. Furious at his failure, he raged at 
his opponents and coined epithets to fling at their devoted heads; 
but the more he raged the stronger grew the opposition, until 
finally one day during a paroxysm of fury something snapped, 
and he returned to Washington a broken man. 

Unfortunately for himself the President had made a cardinal 
and vital mistake in his judgment of the temper of the Ameri- 
can people. His specious doctrine of internationalism, which 
from the time of his declaration of the policy of watchful wait- 
ing he had been endeavoring with honeyed phrases to instill 
into their minds, had made but little impression. He had found 
that the doctrines of Washington and Hamilton and Jefferson 
and the other great constructive statesmen were by no means 
forgotten, He had discovered that the spirit of seventy-six still 
dwelt untarnished in the souls of the American people. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side,! There is no historical instance 
with which I am familiar of a misjudgment of public sentiment 
so complete; but it may prove to be not without value to pos- 
terity if it shall teach to future Presidents that complete isola- 
tion from the everyday citizen, if proper for a sovereign like 
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the Mikado of Japan, does not comport with the institutions of 
a great democratic Republic. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] It will prove of supreme value, in my estimation, if it 
shall teach the lesson that the proper place during his term of 
office for the President of the United States is in the United 
States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

What particularly concerns us to-day is the fact that peace 
without action by Congress is impossible so long as President 
Wilson remains in office. Though his following in the Senate 
has diminished to a mere handful his influence has twice proved 
effective to block all efforts to ratify the treaty of Versailles. 
So long as he insists that his League of Nations must remain in- 
tact in the treaty so long will ratification be unattainable, for 
there will be always enough patriots in the Senate who will not 
accept it under any circumstance or else only when so hedged 
about with reservations as will make it an American document 
and preserve the interests of the United States. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

For 17 months the Wilson League of Nations has stood between 
us and peace. To some Members of the coordinate branch of 
the treaty-making power it seemed so obnoxious to every canon 
of American institutions as to be unacceptable under any cir- 
cumstances. To a larger group it has seemed possible in the 
interests of the procurement of peace to so hedge the document 
about with reservations as to enable us to participate in it with- 
out denationalizing ourselves. Both of these groups stand for 
the preservation of American rights. They decline to permit 
this Nation to participate in any covenant which will take from 
the American people that primary attribute of sovereignty, the 
right to determine who shall and who shall not be admitted to 
our shores, later perhaps to enjoy the privileges of citizenship. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] They refuse to permit the 
denaturing of the Monroe doctrine. Above all, they resolutely 
refuse to bind this Nation to a covenant under which we would 
be compelled at the behest of some supergovernment to conscript 
our young men and send them to the uttermost ends of the earth 
to fight battles in which they have no concern and in which the 
interests and the honor of the United States are in no way 
involved. [Applause on the Republican side.] These constitue 
the American group. 

There is still another, which we may for convenience style 
the international group. Not great in numbers but all-sufficient 
under existing conditions to prevent the ratifying of any treaty 
which does not include the Wilson League of Nations in exactly 
the form he wishes it. They have stood impervious to all argu- 
ments save one—“ Unacceptable, W. W.“ And that fact was 
admitted on the floor of this House only a few moments ago 
by the distinguished Democratic leader, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrenin], who stated that the President 
“controlled,” to use his own words, more than 20 Democratic 
Senators. Their stubborn and successful fight to maintain war 
throughout all these months might be aptly eulogized in such 
lines as these: 

Their's not to make reply, 

Their’s not to reason why, 

Their's to vote“ Nay” or “Aye” 
As the boss ordered. 

[Laughter and applause on Republican side.] 

We have arrived at an impasse. The question simply is, 
Shall we, the chosen Representatives of 110,000,000 of people, 
sit supine and permit the will of a vast majority to be thwarted 
by the will of one man, elevated to office originally by a minority 
and since then repudiated by a great majority? The American 
people want peace and nine-tenths of them want it now. They 
are wearied to death of the interminable and futile debates 
in another body and they know that this resolution affords the 
only possible way to obtain peace. Gentlemen can not shirk 
their responsibility by quibbling over legal technicalities. The 
Constitution of the United States was intended to make effective 
the will of the people, not to stifle it. Whenever it has been in- 
voked for the latter purpose the courts have intervened. Can 
it be that the statesmen who wrote the Constitution were so 
utterly lacking in vision that they devised an instrument under 
which an insignificant minority can keep this country indefi- 
nitely at war when all actual hostilities have ceased and can 
not be reopened? Is it possible that after a victory nobly 
won, with the enemy crushed and impotent to renew the con- 
flict, we must forever wait upon the whim of one man before 
we may return to the normal paths of industrial activity? Must 
we continue indefinitely to endure the yastly expensive war 
commissions and boards which cramp and fetter the production 
of our farms, mines, and factories? Can it be that we, the 
legislative branch of the Government, are compelled by the Con- 
stitution to lodge indefinitely in the hands of the Executive 
powers which it was never contemplated should be exercised 
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except when our armies were actually in the field? Is there no 
way by which Congress can terminate what amounts to martial 
law in this country? To admit that we are without recourse in 
this emergency is to admit that the Constitution is inadequate 
to protect our liberties and that our form of government is a 
failure. If such a preposterous proposition be true, then there 
is no longer any balance between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. The Executive is supreme and 
Congress is subordinate. I am loath to admit, but I fear it is 
true, that Congress stands none too high to-day in the estima- 
tion of the people of the United States. Doubtless this is partly 
due to the insensate greed of the Executive for power, but in 
my opinion we ourselves are mainly responsible because of our 
yielding on many occasions when we should have stood firm. 
An opportunity now offers—no better will ever come in our 
time—to play a man’s part and thereby restore our lost prestige. 
I repeat, the American people want peace and they want it now. 
Shall we quibblé about technicalities and whine about a possible 
veto from him who must be obeyed and then finish by doing 
nothing? Then, indeed, we shall deserve the contempt of the 
people and a seat in this House will carry with it diminished 
honor in the years to come. 

Congress had and exercised the power to declare that a state 
of war existed between this country and Germany. Nearly a 
year and a half ago Germany laid down her arms and her 
navy passed out of existence. Our Army has disbanded and our 
Navy has been reduced to a peace footing. Under such circum- 
stances it is mere quibbling to deny that Congress has the 
power to declare that a state of war has ceased to exist. Under 
any reasonable interpretation of the Constitution we have that 
power and by its exercise we may determine the date at which 
the state of war terminates. That is what is done by this reso- 
lution. Under it we also undertake to prescribe the conditions 
under which Germany may resume and enjoy complete trade 
relations with us. To assert that this is an exercise of the 
treaty-making power is pure equivocation and a mighty feeble 
excuse for avoiding responsibility. 

This resolution is designed to meet a situation for which there 
is no other remedy. Without action by this House no peace is 
possible except by the sacrifice of principles that millions have 
fought to preserve and that of all Presidents Woodrow Wilson 
has been the first to abandon. Holding a club over a requisite 
number of Senators he has prevented action and will prevent 
during the remainder of his term of office the ratification in the 
ordinary manner of any treaty which does not contain as its 
very essence and heart a covenant which 90 per cent of the people 
resent as un-American. For nearly a year and a half they have 
been patient, but patience has ceased to be a virtue. They turn 
to us as a last resort for the relief which this administration has 
denied them. 

To me our duty seems so clear and manifest that it amazes 
me that you gentlemen of the Democratic Party should make it 
a matter of partisan politics. When you were in the majority 
we upon this side did everything in our power to assist you in 
winning the victory. Yet now that we are in the majority you 
do everything in your power to prevent our bringing to the 
American people the full enjoyment of the fruits of victory. 
You know—who does not?—that we are proposing the only pos- 
sible method of bringing about peace. Yet you are doing all 
you can to thwart us. You suggest no remedy, yet you re- 
pudiate the only one available. 

We wish that we could haye had your help to pass this reso- 
lution, but we can and will accomplish our purpose without it. 
We in this House have a double duty to perform—a duty to our- 
selves and a duty to the people. By our action to-day we will 
demonstrate that the House of Representatives has ceased to be 
the legislative amanuensis of the Executive, that we have again 
become at least a coordinate branch of the Government. We 
will demonstrate, too, that when the manifest will of the many 
is being thwarted by the will of the few there is at least one 
political party of sufficient constructive ability to see to it that 
the will of the majority is made effective. Before we adjourn 
to-night we shall have paved the way to peace, an American 
peace, a peace of which Washington, or Jefferson, or Lincoln, or 
Roosevelt would not have been ashamed. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Kraus]. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Speaker, there is apparently one accord here 
to-day that a state of peace actually exists, and that it is vitally 
important to the commercial and industrial welfare of the coun- 
try and to its general tranquillity that the fact of peace be given 
official expression. The war with Germany ended nearly a year 
and a half ago. Our Army and Navy have been demobilized to 
peace status, and our young men have long since laid aside their 
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uniforms: and returned to the pursuits of peace. We are even 
trading with our late enemies, and the technical state of war we 
are maintaining is of no consequence to other countries, with 
effects only internal. The President, too, so recognizes, for he 
has vetoed legislation founded, as he stated, on war, and which 
was not justified by the existing peace, and in numerous Execu- 
tive communications: he has affirmed that the war closed in 
November, 1918. This fact is so palpable that even for con- 
venience in argument no one in the course of this discussion 
has thought to question it, and yet because the President blocks 
every avenue to formal peace, except through the League of 
Nations, this farce of war is to be continued indefinitely. 

When the Congress declared war against Germany the Presi- 
dent and the Congress said it was because our rights and wel- 
fare had been assailed, our citizens and interests attacked, and 
that we were going to war to vindicate our rights and eliminate 
from the world the menace of military autocracy. There was 
no other purpose whatever assigned or understood by the Con- 
gress and people, and therefore when these purposes were 
accomplished our task was done and an immediate peace should 
have been concluded with Germany that would have vindicated 
our rights, assured us against future attack and of the per- 
manence of our victory, but as the war progressed the President 
gave evidence that he had other purposes in view than those 
expressed in the declaration of war. It was of no consequence 
that he declared that the object of the war was to make the 
world safe for democracy, for no one believed it then or believes 
it now; but when, as the war was drawing to a close, he gave 
it another meaning of his own creation and he heard voices in 
the air mandating him to deliver the country to a superior 
sovereignty, his vision became serious and alarming and the 
national voice, the material voice of myriads of patriotic men 
whose feet were on the earth, was heard at the polls in vehement 
mandate to the Congress, and especially to the Senate, to protect 
and save the country. But even after this, with astonishing 
persistency in the: mandate which he alone was able to hear, 
he insisted to the world that it rang so clear, so imperative, 
that he enmesh his country in a supergovernment—of which, of 
course and incidently, the same voice whispered he should be 
the first ruler—that he was left no discretion, but reduced to 
a mere serivener to write the instrument of assignment; and 
yet there is evidence that discomforting doubts came to him 
and that more and more his confidence became shaken in his 
inspiration, and that finally he came to distrust and at last 
lose confidence altogether in his ethereal mandate. Had he re- 
mained confident that he was but the utterance of a high 
authority, certain and definite in a distinct and determined pur- 
pose, he would not have hazarded his high commission by com- 
plicating its execution with an extrinsic or foreign subject, but 
would have brought back a League of Nations covenant in per- 
fect purity, untrammeled by the terms of peace with Germany, 
respecting which he had no mandate and the approval of which 
there was no certainty. No matter with what distrust or sus- 
picion his manner of executing the league cevenant cast upon 
his sincerity, what appearance it gives of pretense and good 
faith, or what intense indignation it may stir, we must refrain 
from free expression, for; after all, Mr. Wilson is the President of 
the United States. But on the authority of Mr. Wilson himself 
we are privileged to say that he was so determined to merge 
the United States with a superstate, to subordinate it to a for- 
eign sovereignty, and to preclude the American people from free 
consideration and expression in the matter that he purposely 
and deliberately resorted to the device of interweaving the 
League of Nations with the treaty of peace with Germany. As 
he himself has declared in a speech which he delivered in New 
York on March 4, 1919; when he said: 

And when that treaty comes back gentlemen on this side will find 
the covenant not only in it,,but so many threads of the treaty tied to 
the covenant, that you can not dissect the covenant from the treaty. 
without destroying the whole yital structure. The structure of peace 
will not be vital without the League of Nations, and no man is going to 
bring back a cadaver with him. 

Such unprecedented methods have been employed to accom- 
plish a purpose by men who were less distinguished and who 
were not looked upon as the epitome of the honor of this great 
Nation. The President appointed himself plenipotentiary to 
negotiate a treaty with countries with which we have not been 
at war on a proposition and in consummation of a policy abso- 
lutely foreign, independent, and distinct from the cause of our 
war with Germany, and then not only attempted to deprive the 
people of free consideridtion and judgment in the matter by 
complicating it with the treaty of peace, but he attempted to 
coerce them into ratifying it by holding the distress of war over 
them until they should submit to his will. After intertwining 
the league covenant with the treaty of peace, he said to the 
Senate of the United States and to the country, “If you want 


peace, yield to my will. It is this treaty with the covenant 
rider or no treaty. Take it in this form or leave it. Take this 
in its entirety or you shall have nothing. Accept this covenant 
or I shall continue the infliction upon the country of war.” 

So far as the actual terms of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many are concerned, there is no difficulty. They are acceptable 
to America and in instances Germany has already agreed to 
them. Then, in fact, the war is at an end and even the written 
terms of peace are agreed upon, but as a state of war gives to 
the President a leverage in his efforts to force the League of 
Nations on this country, he will not permit a restoration of peace. 
The same instrument which he handed to conquered Germany 
with the command, “Sign here or war shall be continued,” is 
now presented to victorious America with this same imperialistic 
eommand, with the same threat, and, what is more, his support- 
ers insist that this sovereign country has no alternative but to 
accept. While, of course, conceding that the Congress alone is 
vested with the prerogative to declare war, the President and 
his supporters: contend. it has no power of initiative in restoring 
peace; that until the President moves affirmatively and in writ- 
ten terms, the war must continue; and hence, logically, should 
the President fail or refuse to act at all, such inaction would 
preclude the possibility of peace. There is no other construction 
to be given to the President's speeches and letters or the argu- 
ment of his supporters. To these gentlemen and for their con- 
venience, the Constitution closes every avenue to peace. Be- 
cause of it we can not follow precedent in our own history or 
that of nations, or act under the high authority of international 
law. All of their arguments in construing the means of peace 
bring us back and confine us to the one solitary method—that 
of ratifying the league covenant, and this, too, without the dot- 
ting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” 

It is mere dictum, I know, but patent and fally sustained, that 
the proponents of the league covenant have but one interest and 
but one purpose in the long, protracted struggle for peace which 
has been going on, and that is to force this country into the 
League of Nations. 

While it is recognized that the House is without voice in the 
creation of international treaties, yet the situation has made the 
obligations, expediency, and consequences to America of her en- 
tering a League of Nations the text of all speeches on the pend- 
ing resolution. 

The constitutional authority and other means of establishing 
peace have been so exhaustively discussed that seemingly nothing 
more can be said without mere repetition, and therefore, as the 
treaty and league covenant are questions of the gravest impor- 
tance and consequence to the House of Representatives per se 
and as the most immediate representative in government of the 
people, it may be well to consider for a moment the relation of 
the House to the treaty, which to my notice has not been re- 
ferred to. 

Should this treaty be ratified it would undoubtedly wrest from 
the House its highest and most sacred constitutional authority 
of declaring war and judgment in making appropriations of 
publie money for many international uses, and it would vest this 
authority in the superstate. The Constitution provides that a 
treaty made by the President and the Senate “shall be the 
supreme law of the land,” and therefore should this treaty be 
ratified the House would be as subject to its mandates and 
inhibitions as it is to the Constitution, of which the treaty would 
become a part, and hence the House would be legally and 
morally bound to perform all the requirements that would be 
necessary to the execution of the terms of the treaty. The obli- 
gation of the House to obey and carry out the engagements of 
treaties was considered and confirmed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives as early as 1796, with the cordial concurrence of 
Washington. The Jay treaty could not be executed without an 
appropriation of public money, and, as under the Constitution 
such appropriation must orignate in the House, the question 
was’ whether the House was under compulsion by the require- 
ments arising from the treaty to vote an appropriation when 
the House did not approve of the treaty. In 1835 the House 
again acknowledged the compelling power of a treaty by making 
important changes in our tariff laws because an international 
treaty had pledged to do so. During President Jackson's ad- 
ministration our Government protested against the action of 
the French Chamber in refusing to vote an appropriation for 
an indemnity which the King in a treaty had promised to pay. 
There is one resolution of the House of Representatives holding 
to the contrary of this principle, but from a study of it and of the 
circumstances inducing its passage, it will be seen, I think, that 
this resolution is not authoritative. Then applying this pro- 
vision of the Constitution and the compulsion of the House to 
obey it to a hypothetical situation, which is sure to become 
actual under the operation of the League of Nations, there is no 
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disagreement with the contention of the President that the 
league covenant establishes a superstate, endowed with authority 
to compel obedience to its edicts. One of the superstate’s most 
distinctive powers is to maintain the boundaries and territorial 
integrity of such subordinate or signatory nations as it may 
recognize, and another that it may levy upon nations for men 
and means to enforce its judgments and decrees. There could 
be no dispute as to these provisions of the covenant without the 
Senate’s reservations. 

The league has created and is covenanted to maintain the 
national integrity of Poland, which country in mere ambition is 
to-day at war extending her national boundaries. She must be 
upheld or restrained, as the league may conclude, which, of 
-course, implies force in either event—either against Russia to 
enforce the ambitions of Poland, or with Russia to compel 
Poland to withdraw within her own confines, as fixed by the 
superstate. It would be sheer nonsense to contend that while 
the league has the duty to establish national boundaries, it has 
no power to draw upon the man power and resources of its sig- 
natories to enforce its authority. Mr. Wilson himself so con- 
tends in saying that the Senate reservations to article 10 of the 
treaty takes the life out of the covenant by depriving the league 
of authority to draw upon the United States in the conduct of 
wars it is waging without a declaration of war by Congress. 
Then by virtue of the Constitution, the treaty haying become a 
part of the supreme law of the land,“ the House has no option 
in the matter, but is under compulsion to tax our people and ap- 
propriate public money in any amount which the league would 
apportion the United States as her part of the cost of establish- 
ing by force of arms the boundary line between Poland and 
Russia, But the case of Poland is only a mere instance. 

The city of Fiume is already in open revolt against the league 
and but the other day sent a statement to Sir Eric Drummond, 
secretary of the league, that the league was attempting to de- 
prive Fiume of her rights and sovereignty; “that the pseudo 
League of Nations is nothing more in reality than an instrument 
by which the British Empire and other capitalistic States serve 
themselves by insuring the hegemony of the rest of the world.” 

There was much more in this communication, but enough has 
been given to show that Fiume is already in revolt against her 
master and that certainly the league must soon send a fleet and 
an army there to restore obedience, and here, too, were the 
United States in the league, the House would have no choice in 
the matter, but would be compelled to levy a tax and make ap- 
propriations to carry out our national obligations under the 
treaty and thus support this war. 

Roumania is likewise in open reyolt, for, as she contends, 
while her territorial dominion has been extended, the league has 
neprived her of her sovereignty and she is even threatening to 
Withdraw from the league by force of arms. Of course, here 
also could be a necessity of the superstate making requisition 
upon our public funds. 

Nations are at swords points as to which of them shall have 
the rich Provinces which have been wrested from Turkey, Egypt, 
India, Albania, even Greece, and a large part of Italy, and, in 
fact, it is difficult to name a country other than Japan, France, 
England, and the United States that at this time is not either 
at war or whose peoples are not in open insurrection in whole 
or,in part, while the general unrest in the countries I have ex- 
cepted is well and generally known. 

Mr. Wilson in the name of peace would plunge the United 
States into this world riot and orgies of war in fetters. The 
House would be helpless to guard and protect the National 
Treasury and would become a mere automaton in the hands of 
the League of Nations to vote such taxes on our people and 
make such appropriations of money as the superstate would 
at pleasure command. But let us turn from war to glance at 
the cost to the United States of the operation of the league 
when the world is at peace; when turbulent Europe is meek and 
submissive, and when we would not be required to support 
armies and maintain wars, but would only be required to con- 
tribute our part to the cost of maintaining civil government in 
Europe under the league. As now required, to say nothing of 
what further and later may be demanded, we are to participate 
in the commissions created to supervise affairs in Belgium, 
Saar Basin, Czecho-Slovak State, Poland, free city of Danzig, 
and Schleswig boundary. Weare in like manner participants in 
the Saar Basin government commission. We are to participate 
in plebiscite commissions of Poland, Schleswig, and East Prussia, 
and the interallied military, naval, and aeronautical commis- 
sions of control, charged with the enforcement of the disarma- 
ment provisions of the treaty. We are to have out arbiters to 
determine the amount of river craft that shall go to France on 
the Rhine and to the allied and associated powers on the Elba, 
the Oder, the Nieman, and the Danube, and to determine the 


conditions under which the international conyention relative to 
the St. Gothard Railway may be denounced. Finally, we are 
one of the four powers whose representatives are to sit as a 
representative commission to assess damages against Germany, 
to appraise credits, to judge of her economic requirements as 
affecting her ability to furnish certain raw material, to pass 
on her tax system, to postpone payment of her debts, to pre- 
scribe the conditions of her bonds, to recommend abatement of 
her debt, to appraise the value of public property in ceded ter- 
ritories, and a great bulk of other duties, all of which may 
make or break the peace of Europe by an obligation on our 
part that having so participated in the breaking we shall once 
more contribute our millions of men and our billions of dollars 
to the readjustments. Imagination can hardly outstrip reality 
as to the cost of carrying on even orderly civil government in 
Europe, and yet the House could only in effect make appropria- 
tions when and in amounts as ordered by the league. 

The civil pay roll alone would be enormous. But our partici- 
pation in civil government might prove interesting, and in this 
we could have some compensation for our outlay. 

It is probable that party lines in America would be drawn on 
the policies to be pursued in administering the multitudinous 
affairs of Europe referred to, for if our people are interested to 
the extent of going deep into their pockets, they certainly will 
want to know what they are getting for their money. They 
will want an understanding and a voice through Representa- 
tives in Congress of what is going on over there in Europe, 
what policies are being pursued, and how these trusts are being 
administered. If possible, they should not divide on policies; 
they certainly would on spoils and plunder, for there would be 
rich picking. It would be only the army of clerks that would be 
under the civil service, and hence nonpartisan, while there are 
innumerable high commissioners to be named by the party in 
power. Of course, no man of ordinary ability could fill these 
high stations of great responsibility, and, of course, salaries and 
expenses, it is no exaggeration to say, running into the millions 
would have to be in keeping with the high statesmanship re- 
quired. Were the amount of salaries of commissioners and 
clerks and the amount of other expenses to be left to the House, 
these might give some perplexity, and some money might be 
saved, but undoubtedly the superstate would fix salaries, figure 
the general budget, and pass it to the House with an order to 
pay it. 

We who so long have been accustomed to considering the 
propriety and the amounts and objects of appropriations asked 
out of public funds are naturally slow to comprehend that with 
going into the league we would surrender these options and that 
the demands of the League of Nations would be supreme. 

Out of all of the pessimism and gloom which shrouds the 
league covenant, the brilliant vision to office seekers of public 
pap looms in relief. But even this is not without a cloud, for 
Mr. Wilson might conclude to reward the worthy syndicated 
patriots who assisted him in putting the League of Nations 
across—such men, for instance, as ex-President Taft and Attorney 
General Wickersham and many of such high-priced international 
lawyers; the personnel of the league to enforce peace en bloc; 
some of the international brokers, who hold large speculative 
investments in promises to pay of pauper nations, in the financial 
and physical integrity of which they are, of course, financially 
interested ; and possibly the editors of some of the metropolitan 
newspapers, who seem to have no country and no object but to 
serve great interests. Of course, such men would come high, and 
their expense accounts would hardly be less than some of the 
dollar-a-year patriots who served in Washington during the war 
and rendered an expense account of $6,000 per year. I am not 
attempting irony in presenting this aspect, for it is real and 
serious. The fact is the United States would be a packhorse of 
burdens which the treaty. would put upon it in the matter of civil 
government alone, which is the least burdensome prospect of the 
League of Nations. 

It may be that it will require actual sober experience to 
impress these facts upon our people, but it well may be at least 
surmised that eventually when our people settle down to the 
consideration of the dollars and cents to them which the League 
of Nations means and of the House haying to yote enormous 
appropriations year after year, obedient to orders from Europe, 
in order to support foreign civil governments or to keep people 
some three to six thousand miles away from fighting and killing 
each other, that at taxpaying time and when soberly considering 
the high cost of living, they will lose interest in the poetry of the 
league and wish that Europe could attend to her own business 
and bear her own burdens; but let us remember that once in the 
league our people will be helpless to stop payments or to with- 
draw, for the league covenant provides for perpetuity of its 
existence and affords no means for the United States te with- 
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draw until the signatory powers say we have discharged all of 
our obligations. And certain it is, with Europe the judge as to 
when we have discharged our obligations, we would have to pay 
dearly for the privilege we had exercised. To refuse to keep 
up payments would be in violation of the constitution of the 
league and of our own Constitution, and nothing could be more 
revolutionary in character, and it would unquestionably precipi- 
tate an immediate war with the entire world against us. 

I appeal to our people to turn their eyes for a moment from the 
deceptive and luring vision of peace with which they are being 
baited and look at the practical, financial, and homely side of 
this serious question. 

I should refer to another matter before closing. There seems 
to be a scurrying to fix the responsibility or blame of defeat- 
ing the treaty and league covenant upon some one or some 
group in the United States Senate. ‘To me, as I understand the 
league covenant, after painstaking study, this is incompre- 
hensible, for I consider the dangers of the covenant so serious 
und the surrender of our national sovereignty and individual 
liberty so certain that it appears to me that instead of trying 
to fix the blame for destroying the covenant we should identify 
the men or group upon which to confer the honor. 

It is probable that because the President has said that the 
reservation to article 10 takes the life out of the treaty and 
because the great battle in the Senate has raged around this 
article that the public believes that by the adoption of the 
reservation the fangs of the covenant have been extracted and 
that all danger is past. Nothing could be further from the 
facts. The reservation, important as it is, merely preserves 
the present constitutional power of the Congress to declare 
war, any provision in the league covenant to the contrary not- 
withstanding. This with the other reservations materially 
Americanize the covenant, but the fabric itself of the covenant 
remains unimpaired and the reservations do not subtract from 
the great mass of its remaining provisions that are essential to 
confer upon the superstate its far-reaching powers. So far as 
the chief purposes of the league are concerned, our commitment 
to it and our moral and most of its legal obligations to and 
under it remain. The reseryations preserve to the United 
States certain powers and the right to exercise its own judg- 
ment on matters the coyenant took away from it and conferred 
upon the league. But notwithstanding this they leave us in 
the league as fully as provided in the original covenant. They 
do not destroy the basis of the league. We are still to partici? 
pate as a member of the league in the affairs, political and 
financial, of the world generally and of other nations respec- 
tively. We are as a member to contract and assume great 
financial and other obligations and to take upon ourselves all 
of the grave responsibilities mentioned by the covenant and 
which may be hereafter assumed or undertaken by the league. 
With participation in the contracting of these vast obligations 
and responsibilities there goes necessarily the obligation to not 
only respect our own but to demand performance by other 
nations of reciprocal obligations. This means force, for there 
must be some existing power—moral, legal, or both—behind con- 
tracts, national or private, to assure their performance. 

I have already discussed the constitutional character and 
mandatory power of our international treaties, and said in 
substance that when once in the league the superstate could 
command the United States to war to carry out its own pur- 
poses, and I have endeavored to make clear that the House of 
Representatives—or the Congress, for that matter—would be 
compelled to impose taxes to enable any appropriation that the 
superstate would require. There is no exception to these propo- 
sitions, even considering the reservation which prevents the 
league from using our military forces at will; for, notwithstand- 
ing this reservation, the anrended covenant, if ratified, would 
require the Congress both legally and morally to make such ap- 
propriations as the superstate called for to discharge engage- 
ments undertaken by and in operations of the treaty. 

The principal allied foreign nations, international bankers, 
and investment brokers understand this perfectly and really 
care but little for the reservations, for through the league they 
would have and use the credit, wealth, and resources of the 

-United States in, as they say, rehabilitating Europe. Every 
persuasive, alluring sophistry is being employed by these selfish 
interests; appeals in the name of peace and to the heart and 
conscience of the American people are being employed to inveigle 
our country into the league. England, France, and Italy bave 
through their leading statesmen and official newspapers assured 
that the reservations were not material; that they would wel- 
come the United States on practically any terms. It is not that 
these great national and private interests are devoted to the 
heart, soul, and conscience causes which they flaunt and which 


is the impelling consideration of good people in giving their 
indorsement to the league, but these organized financial interests 
are endeavoring by any and all means to shoulder upon this coun- 
try the financial burdens of their own and of the world generally. 

Every conceivable plan for involving the United States is al- 
ready perfected or is being evolved to be set in operation through 
the league as soon as the United States can be persuaded into it. 
I wish it was possible for everyone who is studying the great 
economic problems growing out of the war to read especially 
the seventh chapter of Mr. John Maynard Keynes’s book, entitled 
“Fhe Economic Consequences of the Peace.” Mr. Keynes is a 
great English statesman and financier, who represented the 
British treasury at the peace conference, and who in his book 
urges the necessity to the world of the United States canceling 
the debts owing to her by the European countries, The allied 
powers are openly agitating and advocating the proposition of 
the League of Nations reapportioning the total war debt of all 
countries and saddle upon the United States a material part of 
it. European influences have obtained the indorsement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to so refund the English debt as to 
cause a loss to the United States in interest of nearly half a 
billion dollars. A great English banker and financier, Sir George 
Paish, has been in the United States within the last six weeks to 
obtain American support of a proposition that the British and 
American bankers shall create a reciprocal credit of a billion 
dollars as a revolving fund to be used by the League of Nations 
in stabilizing the credit of European countries and by which and 
without more detail both the money and the commodities pur- 
chased would remain in Europe—the operation to be financed by 
the War Finance Corporation and the Federal reserve bank. 

America, solvent and prosperous, is the victim of machinations 
of every conceivable character of European nations and inter- 
national brokers, and we must be vigilant and watchful or we 
will be brought to financial ruin. 

The United States began its career in a state not of seclusion 
but at least of distinct independence from European politics, in- 
trigue, and wars. Adherence to this policy has brought America 
to her estate of financial prosperity and moral influence, and 
the great destiny of our country is to be fulfilled by a faithful 
adherence to the same wise, prudent, and generous course, 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gemijeman from 
New Jersey [Mr. RAMSEY.] 

Mr. RAMSEY. Mr. Speaker, the duties which devolve upon 
men in political and governmental life are such that they must 
be met without bias or personal prejudice, but fearlessly, con- 
scientiously, and truthfully. The obligations of such persons 
are always of lesser or-greater importance, and the greater the 
responsibility to act and to perform the graver is the subject 
matter and the mpre essential is it that one should act right and 
in accordance with his honest convictions. Three years ago we 
were here considering with great solemnity, earnestness, and 
feelings of apprehension a resolution declaring that by reason 
of the unlawful acts of the Imperial German Government to 
and toward our Government and individual rights a state of 
war had been thrust upon us, and then existed; and so upon 
its adoption by the Congress of the United States we entered 
upon the performance of the duty that such resolution neces- 
sarily obligated us to. I will not recite the activities of the 
war, our participation in it, nor the great emulation and com- 
mendation that our Republic and its true patriotic sons and 
adopted sons are entitled to for their efforts in bringing about 
an ultimate victory. This is history, is well known to us all, 
and will go down to posterity in its true light. On November 
11, 1918, the armistice was signed, and on that day the Presi- 
dent of the United States addressed the Congress, and after 
reciting other matters of interest, declared, “ War thus comes 
to an end,” which meant that Germany had been subdued. 

Of course, such a statement by the President did not neces- 
sarily have the effect of really ending the war. But what are 
the indisputable facts? Germany and the Central Powers were 
conquered. There was immediately a cessation of hostilities, 
The German naval vessels and ships were either taken posses- 
sion of or destroyed, its artillery was captured, and ever since, 
a period of about 17 months, there have been no hostilities and 
actual peace has existed. The usual method of establishing peace 
between belligerent nations is by treaty, and this was undertaken 
by our Government in consort with the allied powers. The 
treaty-making power under our form of government and as pre- 
scribed by the Constitution of the United States is a prerogative 
of the President in its negotiation and must be ratified by the 
Senate of the United States by a two-thirds vote before it can 
become effectual and operative. After months of consideration 
a treaty of peace was executed and afterwards submitted to the 
United States Senate by the President, but with it and inter- 
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woven in it was the League of Nations. This treaty with the 
League of Nations failed of ratification by the Senate and was 
rejected by it because in its provisions it was positively in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United States, destroyed our 
sovereignty as a Nation, and created a supergovernment, over 
which we had no control. It has been considered twice by the 
Senate and on each occasion failed of ratification and has been 
returned to the President, where it now is. The Senate, in the 
‘proper exercise of its constitutional rights and duties, desiring to 
safeguard American rights and preserve inviolate our Constitu- 
ition, believed that an American Congress should retain the sole 
power of declaring war and that our young men should not be 
sent to foreign countries to fight the battles of other nations 
without our express direction as evidenced by congressional ac- 
tion. The reservations that were adopted by the Senate to the 
‘League of Nations were of a substantial character and of great 
‘value in preserving our rights, and with these accepted it might 
have been advisable for the Senate to have ratified it, for our 
‘people wanted peace, and now want peace. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the character of this resolution and what 

will be the effect of its adoption? It is simply to declare that the 
state of war that existed or now exists between the Imperial 
German Government and the United States is at an end. The 
War is at an end, and has been for nearly a year and a half, 
This is patent to everybody, and the whole world knows it is so. 
The adoption of this resolution by Congress will legally declare a 
fact to exist, namely, that the war is at an end, and under its 
terms commercial relations with Germany will resumed, a 
‘condition most desirable, and the great war powe given to the 
‘President by the various acts of Congress which were necessary 
‘during war times will be abrogated and become inoperative, as 
they should be, for there is no necessity for their further con- 
tinuance. These powers are greater and more far-reaching in 
their character than any that have ever been bestowed upon a 
‘living man in any country. Should they be continued when we 
are not at war? I think not, and I am sure the people of this 
country think likewise. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the objection urged against the adoption 
of this resolution? Only one, so far as I have been able to learn 
from the debate that has taken place to-day. My friends on the 
other side of the House urge that it usurps the powers and 
privileges of the President, and that it is unconstitutional; that 
‘peace can only be established by a treaty; that while the Con- 
gress only can declare war, it has no right to say in express and 
direct language that the war is at an end. Permit me to say 
that nowhere in the Constitution is there any inhibition against 
Congress doing just what this resolution seeks to accomplish. 
The authorities on international law all agree that there are 
three ways-of terminating war between belligerent States: First, 
by a treaty of peace; second, by the conquest*and subjugation 
of one of the belligerents by the other; third, by mere cessation 
of hostilities so long continued that it is evident that there is no 
intention of resuming them. We have tried the first method 
and failed. We now come to the third. Can anyone say that 
not sufficient time has elapsed since the cessation of hostilities— 
nearly a year and a half—not to warrant the conclusion that the 
war has terminated and that there is no intention of resuming 
hostilities? Besides, Germany has been divested of its war 
equipment, and, in fact, a new form of Government has been 
established by its people, and the Army of the United States 

‘has long since been entirely demobilized. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, let us be fair in this 
matter; let no man hide behind the untenable statement that 
our contemplated action is unconstitutional. Who is to question 
the constitutionality of this resolution? 

Is there a patriotic American citizen or a group of American 
citizens who dare question our right by court proceedings to 
‘enact this law, even though it might be subject to attack, of 
which I am very much in doubt, and especially as to those pro- 
visions declaring the war at an end and the repeal of the ex- 
traordinary war-time powers of the President? 

Mr, Speaker, has politics at last been interjected in this House 
in the consideration of war legislation? There was none when 
the resolution declaring that a state of war existed was passed ; 
there was none when we considered and passed all the war-time 
bills. Shall there be politics now, when we seek to declare that 
the war is at an end? I hope not and that it will be so evidenced 
by the vote soon to be taken. 

The people of the United States want this resolution adopted 
and made a law. It is incumbent on each and every one of us to 
give heed to their desires, as well as it is incumbent on us to 
examine ourselves and then, in obedience to a conclusion brought 
about by a fearless, conscientious; and truthful determination, 
declare our vote. May it be in the affirmative,.for I truly be- 


lieve that by so doing only will we be satisfied with ourselves 
and meet up to the expectations of our constituency and the 
people of our country. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Wetry.] 

Mr, WELTY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, when 
a peace resolution was first suggested it found a hearty response 
in my heart and I determined to support the same. I have spent 
every spare moment in the library since the committee filed 
this bill with a hope that I might find authority to support the 
bill, but the more I searched the more I became convinced that I 
was wrong. In fact, I have not been able to find a single au- 
thority to support this resolution. For two days I have been 
sitting in this Chamber, heard and read all arguments advanced 
by the proponents of this bill, but I have failed to find where 
anyone claims that Congress has the right to make a treaty. I 
say not one, and what seems passing strange is that not one 
would answer a single question, and all declined to yield because 
they “ did not have time.” Even the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter], refused to an- 
swer a single question. How, then, can an honest inquiring mind 
satisfy the longing of a heart to support this resolution? I do 
not propose to discuss the constitutionality of this bill, for that 
has been fully covered by gentlemen who preceded me in this 
debate, but I want to call one matter to the attention of the 
House which has not been discussed. The First Congress at- 
tempted to do the very thing that this Congress now attempts to 
do. The first treaty which made us a Nation was the so-called 
Jay treaty with England, which seemingly was not very popular 
in this country. 

The Jay treaty, after due ratification, was proclaimed by the 
President on February 29, 1796, and on the following day a 
copy of it was communicated to Congress for its informa- 
tion. An expenditure was necessarily involyed in the organiza- 
tion of the mixed commissions providing for the various articles. 
The treaty met with disfavor in the House, and on March 24 
a resolution was passed by which the President was requested 
to communicate to the House copies of the instructions to the 
negotiator and other documents relative to the treaty. 

Fully appreciating the importance as a precedent of his reply 
to the request, President Washington called for the written 
opinions of the heads of the departments. He also wrote to 
Hamilton for his views. The heads of the departments were 
finanimous in denying the right of the House to insist on the 
request, and in asserting that the power to make the treaty 
rested with the President and Senate, and that treaties thus 
concluded were binding on all bodies of men within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 

President Washington, on March 30, replied as follows: 

It is perfectly clear to my understanding that the assent of the 
House of Representatives is not necessary to the validity of a treaty. 
+ „ The duty of my office forbids a compliance with your re- 
quest. I have ever entertained but one opinion on this subject. 
which from the establishment of the Government until that time had 
been acquiesced in by the House, namely, that the power of makin 
treaties was exclusively vested in the President and the Senate, an 
that every treaty so made and promulgated thenceforward became the 
law of the land. 

In replying to this message the House passed a resolution in 
which it declaimed an agency in the making of treaties— 


+ „ „ but it was the constitutional right and duty of the House of 
Representatives to deliberate on the inex: ier of carrying such treaty 
into effect. (Crandall on Treaties, pp. 164—165.) 

Thus it seems that President Washington and all those asso- 
ciated with him in the making of the Constitution, as well as 
those who interpreted it to the present day, were all of the opin- 
jon that Congress has no authority to make a treaty. In the 
treaty with Algiers the test came up again, and because of some 
doubt as to whether Congress would appropriate the money nec- 
essary to carry the treaty into effect Thomas Jefferson, who was 
then the Secretary of State, advised President Washington not 
to affix the seal until he knew that Congress would vote the 
money. The President asked whether, if such a treaty were rati- 
fied by and with the consent of the Senate, it would be valid 
under the Constitution and obligatory upon the Representativ: 
to furnish the money. Jefferson replied that— - 

It certainly would, and that it would be the duty of the Representa- 
tives to raise the maney that they might do what was their duty. * * * 

The President would not favor the precaution, and declared 
that if the Representatives— 

Did not do what the Constitution called on them to do the Govern- 
ment would be at an end and must then assume another form. (Cran- 
dall on Treaties, sec. 75.) 

The framers of the Constitution were unanimous in their 
opinion that Congress should not be given a voice in making a 
treaty. (Madison Papers, 5 Elliot 131, Federalist No. 75.) 
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Here are the words as finally adopted and now appear in the 
Constitution: 

He 

The President 
shall have er, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 

The safety of our Republic depends upon the fidelity of her 
representatives to the Constitution. Our Constitution has lived 
longer than any ever written. Mr. Gladstone says that it is— 

The most wonderful work eyer struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man. 

It rests the functions of our Government in three branches— 
executive, judicial, and legislative. But they tell us that the 
Senate and the President are at loggerheads and are unable to 
write a treaty, and that is justification sufficient to warrant us 
in violating our oaths to support the Constitution. Let us see. 
Would any of you advocate that Congress should usurp the 
power of the Supreme Court and interpret the laws that we pass 
because that branch has failed in their duty? Just recently the 
Supreme Court held that they could not find the Steel Trust 
guilty, even though it violated the Sherman antitrust law by 
unlawful combinations and compelled the consumer to pay divi- 
dends on $100,000,000 watered stock, because there was no evi- 
dence that the law was violated after the complaint was filed 
by the Government. In other words, the court held in principle 
that if a man committed murder he could not be convicted if he 
behaved himself while in the custody of the sheriff. 

Not a single person here will approve that decision. All of us 
know that if that is to be the future course it will mean the end 
of this Republic, yet not one will advocate that we assume judi- 
cial duties. You will not eyen attempt to remedy that condition 
by requiring that judges should be appointed for a term of years 
instead of for life. History is surely repeating itself. My 
grandparents came to this country to escape the autocracy in 
Europe. They preferred to trust their children to the wild 
beast of the forest rather than continue to pay tribute to an 
autocracy. But behold how we pay tribute to the autocracy of 
combinations, and you fail to raise your voice in opposition, even 
though you find the chains already clanking to bind you into 
serfdom. 

Yes, history repeats, and in more than one way. It was about 
a century ago when actions of the Senate were as selfish as 
their actions now appear to be. And what is the result of all 
this “ holier-than-thou” action? After the South and Central 
American countries threw off the European yoke they asked for 
n conference under the Monroe doctrine, against the encroach- 
ment of the Holy Alliance in Europe, which insisted that these 
South American Republics should again become Spanish 
colonies. President Adams appointed two commissioners, but the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate refused to comply. 
However, the Senate, after years of debate, finally confirmed 
them, but not until one man had died and the other was unable 
to get there in time for the last meeting. 

The South American Republics naturally concluded that our 
Monroe doctrine was a selfish doctrine, issued to keep European 
nations from colonizing the Western Hemisphere, but with no 
assurance that we would permit them self-determination. This 
action did not only alienate the friendship of these Republics but 
made them distrustful, resulting in a loss of confidence and 
trade. Even now it is proposed by these Latin American Re- 
publics to abandon the Pan American Union and to establish a 
court of arbitration for the Western Hemisphere wherein we 
have no yoice. And now the action of our Senate in failing to 
ratify the peace treaty did not only give additional offense to 
these neighbor Republics but to all Europe as well. 

All the belligerents signed the treaty of Versailles except 
China, and all have treaty relations again except this country 
and China. China has a real grievance, but she always will 
lave until she is willing to make the necessary sacrifices to pre- 
serve her national life. Look at her hundreds of millions un- 
able to drive out a handful of Japanese! 

But let us dismiss those who advocate that the time is at hand 
when we are justified in violating our oath to preserve this 
country, for they only possess the mind reflecting hate and advo- 
cating brute force, just because they think themselves superior 
in that field. There are enough law-abiding men who will be 
against this class. Permit me for a moment to divert your at- 
tention to the specious arguments advanced by those proponents 
who show some respect for the Constitution which holds us to- 
gether as a Nation. ‘These gentlemen contend that this bill does 


not attempt to make a treaty. Let us see. Section 3 provides 


That unless with 45 days from the date when this resolution becomes 
effective the German Government shall duly notify the President of the 
United States that it has declared a termination of war bd 
that it waives and renounces on behalf of itself and its nationals any 


claim, demand, right, or benefit against the United States or its na- 
tionals that it or they would not have had the right to assert had the 
United States ratified the treaty of Versailles. 

Rather bungling expression, I will admit, but it only shows 
that the framers of this bill intended to confuse by the use of 
words. However, a close reading only means to impose on Ger- 
many the Versailles treaty without assuming any responsibility 


on our part. But since a treaty is an agreement between na- 
tions, just as a contract is between individuals, I fail to see how 
the treaty can become effective unless we, too, agree to sign the 
contract. But what happens if Germany will not accept the pro- 
visions of this bill? In that event we have section 4, which 
provides that if any person will trade with Germany that person 
shall be fined $10,000 or imprisoned, if a natural person, for two 
years. In other words, the bill imposes a fine of $10,000 or two 
years’ imprisonment for any person in this country who should 
send money or provisions to their starving relations in Germany. 

They tell us that this bill only declares a state of peace and 
provides for trade with Germany. We are at peace with Ger- 
many. Our armies have been withdrawn and the boys are at 
home. This resolution can not add anything. Again, as we are 
now trading with Germany, why impose a fine of $10,000 and 
two years’ imprisonment on anyone in this country for trading 
with Germany? Why make Germany accept the Versailles 
treaty under threat of starvation when we will not be a party 
to that treaty? Gentlemen, you can not have peace on that 
basis. If we want to enter, into a contract with Germany, let 
us be willing to sign that contract ourselves and not possess 
the spirit of the highwayman, who extracts the money from the 
traveler with pistol in hand. They tell us the people are weary 
of war measures and want them repealed. So they are. Then 
why do you not offer your resolution designating which ones 
you propose to repeal? Is it the food-control act and the espio- 
nage act that you desire to repeal? Then why not say so? 

This bill does not repeal either the food-control act or the 
espionage act. On October 22, 1919, you extended the food- 
control act for two years, and it does not repeal the espionage 
act. Then why not be honest and say just what act you intend 
to repeal? I propose to vote for the repeal of the substitute 
which repeals all those war acts, which is more than this bill ` 
would do if enacted into law. 

The fact is that the bill was conceived in hate and born in a 
murderous heart, Not one would yote for this bill if he knew 
it would become a law, but you are voting only to discredit the 
President. What else do these whispering, slanderous remarks 
mean? What else did the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
intend when insinuating that the President is only feigning sick- 
ness? What else does the ConaressionaL Recorp speak to our 
children in the debate on this resolution, when they read the 
following words spoken of the President, found on page 5266, 
“t That is when he got sick’ [applause on the Republican side!“ ? 
Great God, have we falen so low as to lose all sense of feeling? 
Can we laugh when we see men suffer for righteousness’ sake? 
Can we applaud when we see them dying for the right as God 
has given them light to see that right? Would you applaud if 
word came that our Chief Executive had died? 

History reveals that probably no Presidents were more slan- 
dered than Washington and Lincoln. To-day the most expensive 
monuments in our Capital have been erected to those two noble 
characters. If President Wilson has blazed his name into fame, 
you can not destroy it by slander. You may kill the body, but 
not the spirit. That, my friends, you will, after all, find the 
only enduring part of life. 2 

Gentlemen, the day will come when your posterity will refuse 
to speak of this day because of shame. Even now you applaud 
in order to keep up your courage. Some day the world will 
understand the real meaning of all this. The people will not 
surrender their liberties so easily, and you can not fool them by 
this bastard resolution. The boys who fought at Belleau Woods 
and the Argonne Forest knew why they were fighting. The boys 
who will carry the wounds to their graves will never permit you 
nor anyone else to destroy these liberties secured for them by 
their fathers and which they fought to preserve. Yes, gentle- 
men, when the world comes to understand the real meaning of 
all this, you will be asked to explain. I close as I began; I 
would like to vote for a peace resolution, but I shall not do any- 
thing this day which would require the balance of my life in 
explaining, neither will I do a vain thing. You might just as 
well ask the city council of one of the municipalities in my dis- 
trict to vote for peace. It would be just as effective as a vote 
for this resolution. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I regard this as a very important 
propositon because it involves the shaking of the checks and 
balances which have been provided in the Constitution for the 
various departments of the Government. I have listened with 
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much pleasure to the speeches that have been made for and 
against this propostion. I listened with particular attention 
to the speech made by the distinguished member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


[Mr. Temrre]. His speech was logical and well reasoned, but 
based on an absolutely unsound premise. , The gentleman is 
nearly always right. I have had the pleasure of serving on 
this committee with him for many years, but I believe in this 
instance he is as absolutely and entirely wrong as he is gen- 
erally right, and I am going to reply to him, because he really 
discussed the resolution and I want to do the same. 

The gentleman and other gentlemen have said we want peace. 

We all want peace, and if this resolution established such 
a status, as far as it is within the power of the Congress to en- 
act it, this side of the House would be unanimously in favor 
of its passage. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

No one is more anxious to have this country return to all of 
the conditions of peace than the President of the United States, 
and the fact that that status actually does not exist techni- 
cally is the stupendous price that the people of this country 
are paying for the folly of electing a Republican House and 
Senate in 1918. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If there had been a Democratic Senate, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations would not have been packed against the 
treaty while it was in the making. This is-all the more tragic 
when it is recalled that their majority was obtained by the 
purchase of a senatorial seat in the State of Michigan—the 
most shameful and disgraceful. debauching of an electorate 
that has eyer occurred in this country, [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

If there had been a Democratie Senate there would not have 
been a “round robin,” pledging Senators who signed it to vote 
against the treaty long before it was agreed upon and before 
they could possibly know what it contained. [Applause on 
Democratic side.] 

If there had been a Democratic Senate the treaty would have 
been ratified, peace would to-day be blessing the land, the re- 
habilitation of the war-stricken territory would be progressing 
in a satisfactory manner. Thus it will be seen that upon the 
Republican Party rests the responsibility for the repudiation 
by America of the League of Nations and the refusal thus far 
of this country to join in a peace which gentlemen on the Re- 
publican side claim they are now so anxious for. This respon- 
sibility you can not evade by ineffective and unconstitutional 
resolutions of this character. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am well aware that international law lays down 
three ways of terminating war between belligerent States: First, 
by treaty ; second, by cessation of hostilities; and, third, by sub- 
jugation. This is no new discovery, as gentleman on the other 
side seem to think. It has been the recognized principle for 
centuries. 

We did not subjugate, nor did we desire to subjugate, Ger- 
many, so that method need not be considered. 

We did not stop fighting. We sent a magnificent Army to 
France. At Chateau-Thierry they turned the tide of battle; at 
St. Mihiel, the Argonne, and other places the glorious spirit 
and courage of the American soldier was shown. An offensive 
had been projected for this splendid Army for November 14 
that would have sent it through the German lines and on to 
Berlin. We had no idea of stopping the fight, and would not 
have done so but for the armistice of the 11th. We assented to 
this armistice. An armistice is an agreement between bellig- 
erents to suspend hostilities for a limited time. This armistice 
was revived from time to time until the treaty was negotiated 
and ratified by the required number of States. In the name of 
the brave and valorous boys who constituted the American 
Expeditionary Forces I repudiate the suggestion that this war 
ended by a cessation of hostilities. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

We, therefore, undertook to terminate this war by negotiation, 
by agreement, by treaty; and it is a late date for the Repub- 
lican leaders to discover that it was terminated by a cessation 
of hostilities, a late date for them to discover that it was ter- 
minated because our soldiers did not want to fight any longer. 
This is a slander of as brave and high-spirited an Army as was 
ever marshaled in all the tide of time. [Applause.] 

But if this contention is true, the Republican leadership of 
this House have been criminally negligent in their duty to the 
public in not having undertaken to pass this resolution before. 

The treaty was sent to the Senate for ratification or rejection 
on July 10, 1919; it was reported by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on September 10, and was debated in the Senate for over 
two months, and rejected on November 19. It had then been 
more than a year since hostilities ceased. 


Why did not the Republican steering committee of this House 
have the resolutions brought in after the treaty was rejected the 
first time? Why wait six months while America and the world 
suffered and groaned under these restrictive and oppressive war 
measures? Surely, these learned gentlemen will not admit 
that they were ignorant that the powers they are attempting 
to-day to exercise did not reside in this House until they were 
informed by a group of Senators, and surely if they had known 
that they had such powers they would not have failed to exer- 
cise them. We know, however, that they waited four months 
after the treaty was rejected before acting. If they are right 
now, they must assume the responsibility for this delay in the 
coming of peace, and we can dismiss the discussion, which has 
been debated at such length in the discussion as to whether the 
Senate or the President is to blame. If they can end the war 
by this resolution under the Republican leadership, the House 
is to blame and is responsible. 

If the House possesses the power you claim for it, the Repub- 
licans of the House have failed as completely in their duty to 
the people as have the Republicans of the Senate. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

There could be only two reasons for your failure—ignorance 
and inefficiency or a willingness to play politics with this great 
issue. Either or both reasons will be condemned by the Ameri- 
can people in November. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Another thought has occurred to me. If these Republican 
leaders are really concerned to restore this country to a state 
of peace, why do they take no notice of the fact that we are 
at a state of war with the Imperial Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment? Is it because they can not quote a rhetorical statement 
of the President to base a resolution upon? 

Gentlemen proclaim here that the country wants peace, that 
they have the power to restore peace, and yet they sit idly and 
inefficiently by and let this war with the Imperial Austro-Hun- 
garian Government go on. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Why is it not as important to stop this war as it is to stop 
the war against the Imperial German Government? Both Govern- 
ments have gone out of existence, I hope forever. We are trad- 
ing with both of them as far as they have money or credit to 
trade with us. The armistice with Austria was a week earlier 
than that with Germany. We signed the peace treaty, along 
with the other allied and associated powers, with Austria at 
St. Germain last September, more than six months ago. This 
treaty aims at justice and liberty and peace for Europe and 
America, just as the Versailles treaty does. It provides for 
the reduction of national armaments and will go a long way in 
the prevention of future wars. [Applause.] 

If this House has the power to propose a peace treaty to a 
belligerent power, why did the Republican leaders overlook 
Austria? 

There could be but one of two reasons—inefficiency and in- 
difference or ignorance—and at the polls in November the Ameri- 
can people will not accept such excuses. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

This whole episode is chhracteristic of the low ebb of efficiency 
and morality to which the Republican leadership in Congress has 
fallen. For months the Senate floundered in its dealings with 
the yital questions of the world’s peace and failed utterly to 
measure up to the expectations of the country and of humanity. 
And now, to save itself from being utterly discredited, Members 
of that august body have induced the leadership of this House 
to inject itself into a situation in which it has no legitimate part 
or parcel by proposing something more humiliating and more 
dangerous to many interests in this country than has as yet 
come from the leadership of eyen of the Senate. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

On yesterday a gentleman complained that the minority re- 
port had accused the majority of insincerity and sharp practice 
in declarations in the preamble to this resolution. 

This preamble declares that the President of the United 
States, in the performance of his constitutional duty to give to 
Congress information of the state of the Union, has advised the 
Congress that the war with the Imperial German Goyernment 
has ended. 

There is not a man who voted to report this resolution who 
did not know that the President had reference to the cessation 
of actual hostilities and not to the technical termination of the 
war. To base an important piece of legislation involving the 
interests of millions of people upon that statement and to dis- 
tort its meaning is very mildly characterized in the minority 
report. 

Hostilities, or actual fighting, had ceased on the very day 
when the President made that utterance. An armistice had 
been signed which contemplated and provided for the negotia- 
tion of a treaty of peace which would bring the war to an end. 
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Within a month after that declaration the President went with 
a peace commission to Paris to arrange the terms of that treaty 
of peace. This was known to the world. Ten days after this 
declaration by the President Congress passed an act prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale after June 30, 1919, of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes. This act was to continue in 
force during the present war, and thereafter until the end of 
demobilization, A number of the gentlemen who voted to report 
this resolution from the Foreign Affairs Committee voted for 
that act on November 21, 1918. In July, 1919, an act was passed 
for regulating war-time prohibition. This act was vetoed by 
the President and was passed over his veto. In reporting that 
bill to the House the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
used this language: 

That war exists with both Germany and Austriu needs no argument. 
The armistice only suspends actual hostilities, and until treaties of 
peace have been ratified there is no peace. A 

This was nearly eight months after the President had made 
the statement referred to in this preamble. [Applause on the 
Democratic Side.] 

Many Members on the other side of the aisle voted to pass that 
measure over the President's’ veto. I am curious to know how 
they will reconcile their acts in voting to continue war-time 
prohibition on the ground that we were at war with the vote 
they are going to cast to-day for a resolution based upon a pre- 
amble which declares that the war had been at an end eight 
months prior to the time they cast that vote. And if the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. 
VoLsTEAÐ] is here, I would like to know how he is going to 
reconcile the declaration he made in the report on June 30, 1919, 
with the vote in favor of the pending resolution. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Since that time this very question has been taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and on December 15, 1919, 
the most august judicial tribunal in the world declared that 
the war was not at an end. We, therefore, have the actions of 
the President, of the Congress, and of the courts to refute the 
statement of this preamble and resolution that the war had come 
to an end. And yet this statement of the President that “ the 
war thus comes to an end” is used as the basis of this far- 
reaching and Iill-eonsidered proposition. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] : 

I do not care to discuss at any great length the constitution- 
ality of this resolution. That question has been ably discussed 
by a number of gentlemen during this debate, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Connatry] and others, who have completely 
demonstrated its unconstitutionality. 

I do want to say, though, in answer to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE], that this resolution constitutes an 
attempt to establish contractnal relations between the Govern- 
ment of this country and the Government of Germany, establish- 
ing an agreement which amounts to a treaty, and is therefore a 
bold invasion of the treaty-making powers, which are the consti- 
tutional prerogatives of the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur. The President has the sole power to initiate the 
negotiation of treaties. This is a great power, but it is one that 
in the conception of the founders of our Government was thought 
wise to lodge in the President. Each of the several branches of 
our Government has shown great care in endeavoring not to in- 
fringe upon the province of the others. No branch of the Gov- 
ernment should ever be tempted, for partisan purposes or for 
other reasons, to invade the proper functions of another branch 
of the Government, for each one of them, in its proper sphere, is 
ultimately the sovereignty of this country. 

If any other rule is followed, the principles of mere might 
will be introduced into our system and each branch will pro- 
ceed to do whatever the other branches have no means to 
effectually prevent. 
and by the people and the beginning of a usurped Government 
over the people. Written constitutions, being like all human 
contrivances imperfect, will then have proven impracticable. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But aside from the constitutional questions involved in this 
resolution, which are of the utmost importance and very far- 
reaching, the legislation itself, if it were perfectly constitutional 
and completely in accord with the principles of international 
law, is dangerous to American interests and the interests of 
many of the American people. 

The title of the United States to the German ships which we 
seized during the war is very doubtful. These ships have never 


been through a prize court, and when they were first seized it 
was the general understanding that unless they did go through 
a prize court they would be subject to be libeled by their owners 
in any neutral ports in which they might be found. They were 


This will mean the end of Government of 


not put through the courts, our Government depending upon the 
treaty to take care of our interests in them. These ships are of 
very great value and constitute one of the few items by way of 
reparation that the American Government will get for its tre- 
mendous expenditure of money and blood in the World War. 
I do not think Congress should hastily and without proper con- 
sideration enact a measure that might cause the loss of these 
ships, and yet this is just what the Republican majority here 
proposes to do. You could not play the German game better if 
you aay their chosen spokesman, [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The Alien Property Custodian funds, amounting to something 
over $500,000,000, can not be dealt with otherwise than by resto- 
ration to the owners, unless German consent to their application 
to other purposes is obtained. This resolution, if it becomes 
law, would make it impossible to obtain Germany's consent. 

The resolution declares that a state of peace exists, and 
provides for the repeal of war-time laws, and then attempts to 
impose the harsh terms of the resolution upon Germany upon 
the threat of cutting off commercial relations with her. No 
one who has studied the history of the Versailles treaty and 
considered the reluctance with which Germany consented to it 
and signed it would think for a moment that Germany would 
consent to a resolution that imposes upon her again the obliga- 
tions of that treaty. So far as we are concerned, she is free 
from the terms of that treaty, and we will never get her to 
assent to its terms again. International law does not permit 
the confiscation of private property unless the enemy govern- 
ment consents of the use of such property for the satisfaction 
of claims against it. Without Germany’s consent, we can not 
take that property. Under the Versailles treaty Germany con- 
sented that the claims of the United States and its nationals 
against the German Government might be satisfied out of it. 
Out of this fund we expected to take care of the widows and 
orphans who were made so by the Lusitania outrage and other 
outrages practiced against civilization by the German Govern- 
ment during the war. The rights of these people will be put in 
peril, if not sacrificed, by this legislation. What answer will 
the Republican majority make to the representatives and loved 
ones of those who suffered these outrages? Do you think the 
American people will approve the surrender of these claims? 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Again, if Germany does not assent to this resolution our 
people will be the sufferers. We are the people who have 
things to sell that the Germans are buying, and they will in- 
crease in their desire to buy as soon as their eredits are prop- 
erly established. Our cotton growers and our tobacco growers, 
our meat raisers and our grain growers, our packing houses and 
our flour millers, and other producers of the necessities which 
Germany wants would be the sufferers by the punishment 
which this resolution proposes to inflict. 

If this resolution should become law and is accepted by Ger- 
many, we would cut ourselves off from our right under the 
treaty of Versailles for reimbursement for our army of occupa- 
tion in Germany. This amounts to probably $100,000,000 or 
more. The Republican Party has proclaimed its purposes of 
economy, and so far has failed in all of them. Is it willing to 
throw away $100,000,000 and force our Goverament either to 
issue bonds or levy taxes in order to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government? If this result comes about, the 
Republican leadership of this House will be responsible for it, 
for here is $100,000,000 you are absolutely throwing away. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The adoption of this resolution and its attempt to alienate 
ourselves from our allies and make a separate peace with Ger- 
many will deprive us of representation upon the reparation 
commission. We should realize that by the terms of the 
treaty of Versailles the influence and power of a large part of 
the world is concentrated behind the decisions of this com- 
mission. This resolution will deprive us of the veto power 
which we have heretofore had upon the acts of this commission 
and destroy the commercial interest of our people in many 
parts of the world. These interests will hold the Republican 
Party responsible for this reckless surrender of American 
rights and interests. 

From whatever angle this resolution is viewed, it presents 
itself as a proposition not only ineffective in achieving its pro- 
claimed purpose but as a sure method of confusing our foreign 
relations, injecting new and complicated questions into an 
already difficult situation, and involving a surrender of Ameri- 
can rights and an impairment of American prestige and honor. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentlemen who favor this resolution have expressed 
great anxiety for the repeal of war-time legislation, and yet sec- 
tion 2 of the resolution does not do this. It is a declaratory 
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statute. I would favor going further in this line than section 2 
goes. No one ever questioned the power of Congress to repeal 
any legislation it enacted. Much of this legislation is burden- 
some and oppressive in times of peace. The Republicans have 
had control of this House for nearly a year. In that time they 
have accomplished little. During that time they could have 
repealed all of this burdensome legislation. I shall offer a 
motion to recommit, which will accomplish something along 
this line and will show whether the gentlemen on the other 
side are really in favor of any relief to the people who are bur- 
dened by the long-continued existence of the war legislation or 
whether they are endeavoring to make political capital for the 
coming campaign. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I have no doubt they will yote against my motion to recom- 
mit, because it really means something, and the debate on this 
resolution has demonstrated that their purpose is not to accom- 
plish any result beneficial to America, but is an attempt to 
fasten upon the President the responsibility which belongs to 
the Republicans of the Senate for the existence of a technical 
state of war between this country and Germany. 

Some 16 months ago the President of the United States went 
to Paris as the head of the peace commission to aid in making 
peace between the warring nations of the world. There he met 
in the arena of international politics the shrewdest diplomats 
of the Old World, and was confronted with the most difficult 
questions that ever taxed the brain of man. It was an enor- 
mous task, and he poured into the service all the power of his 
mighty intellect, his great spiritual force, and his tremendous 
physical energy. He triumphed, but he wrecked his health and 
almost sacrificed his life. He brought back a document signed 
by 32 of the civilized nations of the earth. It contained the 
League of Nations, the principles of which had been indorsed by 
every political party in this country, and which the people 
favored in overwhelming numbers. This league is indispensable 
to the gradual bringing into execution of the new policies the 
treaty embodies. It is a league which, with American backing, 
would bring order and peace throughout the civilized world. 
Without it the sacrifices America made for the world would be 
in vain. With it, the treasure spent and the young lives sacri- 
ficed would have secured an immense gain for mankind. The 
league and the treaty are one and inseparable, and will go down 
in history as the most memorable intérnational agreement ever 
made. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This treaty should have been promptly ratified so that peace 
could be brought to a stricken world and the various nations 
that had been engaged in the great war could begin the work of 
rehabilitation that would have brought hope and life and pros- 
perity to their peoples. It was ratified by most of them. The 
Republicans of the Senate encumbered it with such nullifying 
reservations as Made its ratification impossible. Their leaders 
had determined to play politics with this mighty issue. A war- 
torn and, in places, a starving world meant nothing to them, if 
the changing of these conditions and the saving of these people 
would bring prestige to the President of the United States. 

Everybody everywhere was committed to the treaty and the 
league that so many believed would prevent the recurrence of 
war. For the first time in the annals of the human race it 
seemed possible to attain this great objective. But the Re- 
publican leadership in the Senate, placing partisanship above 
patriotism and above humanity, have crossed and thwarted 
the noble purposes of the peace conference, and have denied 
this precious boon to the people of this country and the world. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppreston] said yes- 
terday that all the other nations were at peace and we were 
at war. The gentleman from Indiana said that all the other 
nations of the world were at war and we were at peace. The 
gentleman from Indiana is nearer right than the gentleman 
from Alabama, because revolution threatens to almost engulf 
Europe. And even in this country we see unrest and disturb- 
ances of a most disquieting character. We see our commerce 
still hovering about American shores instead of seeking the 
innumerable avenues that would have been open to it if the 
world were at peace. We see our industries halted, our labor 
dissatisfied, our farmers flocking to the cities, and a general 
state of unrest in the country which is appalling, all brought 
about by the insincere, unpatriotic attitude of the Republican 
Party in reference to the Versailles treaty. Truly the world 
is paying a stupendous price for the Republican victory of 
1918, Truly the debauching of the Michigan electorate in that 
year in the Newberry senatorial election has proved a curse 
not only to this country but to the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, there are really so many good 
reasons why the peace resolution now before the House should 
be immediately passed that one can hardly justify the waste 
of time for general debate before passing the same. 

I have recently visited almost every important city in Europe 
between Vienna and Madrid, as well as the principal cities of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and I therefore feel that 
I know just a little about present existing conditions in Europe. 

If America could realize that there are positively millions of 
lean, hungry, sad-faced, tubercular children in Germany to- 
day, the peace resolution would be immediately passed. 

A declaration of peace would remove war obstructions to 
diplomatic, commercial, and banking relations which would in 
turn promote credits and delivery of raw materials and food- 
stuffs and thereby probably save a newborn Republie from a 
military dictatorship, monarchy, or Bolshevism. 

Awaiting credits and raw materials these wretched people 
who are anxious for work stare hungrily into restaurants and 
Shop windows containing food. 

A German Republic looks only to America for its very life and 
existence as commercial representatiyes of England and France 
are negotiating for trade supremacy and making enormous pur- 
chases, while the mark is nearly valueless and a desperate people 
will sign any agreement to insure a scant living. 

Sickly little boys and girls as well as adults of a Christian 
nation are praying that that same humane element which 
prompted America’s entrance into a bloody carnage will now 
assist them in holding body and soul together, and I am certain 
that their prayers will be heard and answered. 

Mr. Speaker, when President Wilson, Lloyd-George, Clemen- 
ceau, and Orlando drew up the treaty of peace with Germany, 
which destroyed everything of productive value within Germany, 
and Austria, they failed to provide something to take the place of 
the German economic structure, which was practically supplying 
food for 300,000,000 people in continental Europe as well as raw 
materials which through manufactories brought them their 
daily labor and sustenance. ; 

The natural result of this awful blunder, which has brought 
starvation and Bolshevism to central Europe, was the almost 
complete destruction of the French, Belgian, Russian, Polish, 
Italian, and Swiss economic structures, which were literally 
carried by the German foundation, upon which they all rested 
to a greater or less degree. 

It has been said that the big four“ who framed the treaty 
were so preoccupied with personal ambitions that they failed 
entirely to comprehend what any advanced student in interna- 
tional diplomacy and commerce might have known—that in de- 
stroying everything with which Germany and Austria might. 
have been able to pay their debts they also were destroying the 
machinery which gave life and industry to the greater portion 
of Europe, even outside of Germany. 

The President's mind was preoccupied on his Utopian scheme 
for a society of nations for the perpetuation of peace and happi- 
ness on a rose-scented earth, with sunshine, flowers, sweet 
music, and gentle zephyrs. g 

Lloyd-George’s sole ambition seemed to be to satisfy the Brit- 
ish press and the promises he had made for tremendous indem- 
nity and reparations during a heated political campaign. 

Orlando’s ambition for territorial expansion in the Trentino 
and the Fiume localities was so shortsighted as to prevent his 
seeing or thinking of anything else, while Clemenceau was pre- 
occupied upon the complete destruction of everything that was 
attached to Germany in his innate fear that natural German 
superiority would rise and again dominate central Europe. 

Is it any wonder that when so preoccupied the “big four” 
failed to observe and to provide for the one thing which meant 
more to all Europe and to the world than everything else in the 
treaty? 

Mr. Speaker, without the establishment of a tremendous 
credit system, backed by our Federal reserve banks, Europe will 
be in the throes of political unrest, Bolsheyism, and even war 
for many years to come, and the mere sending of American 
millions of dollars will not even afford temporary relief and is 
almost waste of good money. 

I firmly believe that unbiased students of world diplomacy 
are practically in accord on the opinion that a tremendous 
blunder was made at Versailles and that the peace treaty, if not 
rewritten, Will have to be materially readjusted by the League 
of Nations, not only in the interest of Germany and Austria 
but in order to save Europe from itself in the advance of Bol- 
shevism and terrorism which is now being kindled in practically 
every European country, including England. 

Unless some-sympathy and mercy are shown and hatreds 
are forgotten, that frightful war is likely to be the beginning 
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of the end of the white race, and another hundred years. will 
see the complete domination of the earth’s surface by the yellow 
man of the Orient. 

To paralyze Germany industrially and commercially, agree- 
able as it might be to those who can see no good in anything 
German, is but to promote an awful canyon of anarchy and 
Bolshevism into which most of Europe must eventually slide, and 
God only knows the ends to which the white man may be driven 
in getting out of that hell of destruction, 

All of Europe is very largely an economic unit, and I predict 
that peace and good will with commercial tranquillity will never 
prevail there until all Europe, including Germany and Austria, 
go hand in hand together in the restoration and rehabilitation 
of trade and industry. 

It is now generally recognized: that Germany and Austria 
can not be completely destroyed and at the same time make 
payments of indemnities and reparations. 

You can not kill a thing and yet expect it to live and work 
for you, but that is what has been exacted of Germany in the 
treaty of Versailles, 

Mr. Speaker, if the United States could find some means of 
financing a credit system on raw materials for Germany, to be 
paid in the return of finished products and by so doing take 
men off the streets and give them the employment they desire, 
I am quite satisfied that Germany would quickly restore her- 
self and in so doing assist greatly in the restoration of Europe. 

Without the assistance of the greatest and strongest Nation 
on earth Germany can not resume work with empty warehouses, 
with disheartened and physically weakened workmen, with no 
ships worth mentioning, and with the necessity of opening trade 
anew with a hostile world, and the quicker we appreciate this 
condition, not necessarily in the interest of Germany and 
Austria, as I have heretofore said, but in the interest of common 
humanity, the better for all the world. 

The suggestion is constantly heard that Germany should “ get 
to work.” How can she go to work when her mark, ordinarily 
worth 25 cents, is worth but a penny and her overseas credit 
has been destroyed, while her ships have been taken from her 
and her local transportation practically wiped out of existence, 
and when she herself has been the mainstay of all continental 
Europe in the delivery of raw materials with which their 
factory wheels were turned? 

The economic rehabilitation of France and Belgium is largely 
dependent on the payment of an indemnity by Germany, and this 
payment can not be forthcoming until the German factories 
start grinding: out finished products, and this, in turn, can not 
prevail until American ingenuity and humanity get behind a 
European trade council based on sound principles and backed 
by the Federal Reserve Banking System. 

When this has been accomplished the wheels of peace and 
industry will start grinding and killing the seeds of anarchy 
and Bolshevism, and not until then. 

Take it from me, militarism is as dead in Germany as it is 
in America, and the quicker we realize that and recognize a 
starving, striving, Christian, white man’s Republic, the better 
for humanity's sake. 

Germany was so decisively defeated in the war that it will 
require one generation at least to put her in company with the 
second-rate powers of the earth, and several generations to 
reach the status as a competitor that she held before the war. 

She will never again be a military power, because her form 
of government always will be antagonistic to militarism even 
in its mildest form. 

Refusal of soldiers in uniform to salute their superior officers 
on the street is an evidence of the extreme reaction against any- 
thing militaristic. 

This trend toward so-called democratic socialism is prevalent 
not only in Germany but in all of Europe, where every throne 
is poised on a magazine of dynamite surrounded by torches. 

Mr. Speaker, I was also impressed with the seriousness of the 
general economic and political situation in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

The man who says that Ireland is loaded with prosperity, 
that its banks are bulging with money because of Irish industry 
and thrift, and that the people were never so satisfied as at 
present, is not writing for Ireland but for England. 

The people of Ireland are heartbroken, dejected, exceedingly 
poor, and think only of the freedom which has so long been 
uppermost in their minds, and until this matures Ireland will 
continue to be the saddest community in all Europe. 

The most cherished human principle is the right of self-deter- 
mination, and while we Americans are willing to apply it to all 
the world, I could see no sane reason why those five and one- 


half million souls, who are capable of self-government, should 
be discriminated against by England, 


In conclusion, let me say, Mr. Speaker, that for two long days 
this House has listened to debate by Members on both sides, 
with hair-splitting arguments on the constitutionality of this so- 
called peace resolution. I am not a lawyer, but I for one am 
willing to take my chance on its being as constitutional as that 
obnoxious, undesirable, unnecessary, unpopular Volstead prohibi- 
tion enforcement act that was forced upon the American people 
by this Congress while 4,000,000 of our “ boys” were away from 
home defending the flag. [Laughter and applause.] I appreci- 
ate the applause and recognize the laughter, but I am wondering | 
if you gentlemen really dare amend the Volstead Act. I am 
wondering if you are afraid to bring it on the floor, where it 
would be amended, and you know it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Sacre]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with 
much interest to what has been said in the consideration of 
this resolution. Its purpose is to terminate the war by act of 
Congress. Some say that Congress can not declare the war at 
an end for the reason that such action would be making a 
treaty with Germany, and no one has any power to make a 
treaty but the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, two-thirds voting therefor, under Article II, sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution, which is as follows: 

Arr. II, Sec. 2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur. * * * 

This gives the President power to make a treaty, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. But we are not making a 
treaty. We are declaring that the war is at an end. If this 
simple resolution is a treaty, the President took a great deal 
of pains with the making of his treaty at Versailles, which in- 
volved the work of months to draft. It cost thousands of dol- 
lars in treasure. It involved a retinue exceeding in splendor 
that of an oriental potentate. It is ludicrous to call or denomi- 
nate this resolution a treaty. That is giving it a false name 
and attributing to it a false purpose. The first two sections of 
the resolution providing for ending the war read as follows: 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating the state of war declared 

to exist — 55 6, 1917, between the Imperial Government and 

the United States; permitting on conditions the resumption of recipro- 
cal trade with Germany, and for other purposes. 

Whereas the President of the United States, in the ‘ormance of his 
constitutional duty to give to the Congress information of the state of 


the Union, has advi the Congress that the war with the Imperial 
German Government has ended: 


Resolved, etc., That the state of war declared to exist between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

Sec. 2. at in the interpretation of any provision relating to the date 
of the termination of the present war or of the present or existing emer- 
gency in any acts of Congress, joint résolutions, or proclamations of the 

resident containing 5 contingent upon the date of the termi- 
nation of the war or of the present or emergeney, the date when 
this resolution becomes effective shall be construed and treated as the 
date of the termination of the war or of the present or existing emer- 
gency, notwithstanding any provision in any act of Congress or print 
resolution providing any other mode of determining the date of the 
termination of the war or of the present or existin: emergency: 

Sec. 3. That with a v to secure reciprocal trade with the German 
Government and its nationals, and for this purpose, it is hereby provided 
that unless within 45 days from the date when this resolution becomes 
effective the German Government shall duly notify the President of 
the United States that it has declared a termination of the war with 
the United States and that it waives and renounces on behalf of itself 
and its nationals any claim, demand, right, or benefit against the United 
States or its nationals that it or they would not have had the rity — to 
assert had the United States ratified the treaty of Versailles, the Presi- 


dent of the United States shall have the power, and it shall be his duty, 
to proclaim the fact that the German vernment has not pa the 
notification bereinbefore mentioned and thereupon and un Presi- 


loans or credits, and the pong en ey beet financial assistance or supplies to 
the German Government or the in 


corporation 
be punis by a like 
fine, imprisonment, or both, and any property, funds, securities, papers, 

essel, together with her tackle, 
in such violation, shall be 


Sec, 5. That nothing herein contained shall be construed as a waiver 
by the United States of any rights, 8 indemnities, reparations, 
or advantages to which the United States has become entitled under the 
terms of the armistice ed November 11, 1918, or which were acquired 
by or are in the on of the United States by reason of its pan 
ticipation in the war, or otherwise; and all fines, forfeitures, penalties, 

res sneer or made by the United Sta are hereby ratified, 
„an tained, 


Its purpose is to express the sentiment and will of the Nation 
on every hand to end the war. Its purpose is to cry aloud from 
this Capitol Hill, so that any man a mile or more away can 
hear that the war is ended. Its purpose is to take from the 
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President of the United States the great war powers conferred 


upon him in waging war against Germany. Its purpose is to 
give congressional sanction to the peace already existing be- 
tween the United States and Germany. We are not at war 
with Germany. We are not at war with any nation. Why can 
we not say so? We are not hors de combat. We are non de 
combat, especially with Germany, which lies prostrate as a 
warring nation. Let us declare that we are not at war with 
Germany, so that everybody will know it, even if he thinks other- 
wise. Let us bring our army home. If anyone thinks we are 
at war with Germany, he is mistaken. I have been for war 
wheneyer it was needed and wherever it is needed to preserve 
the honor, integrity, and sovereignty of the United States. 
The most humiliating days of my career were when our 
troops were sent home by Carranza, instead of vindicating the 
lives of American citizens who were ruthlessly killed in Mexico 
by Mexican troops. If we want to uphold our sovereignty and 
force peace on foreign -nations and protect their political 
identity as provided in the League of Nations, we might take 
a hand down in Mexico. It would be nearer home. The Presi- 
dent declared this Mexican war, and it ended without a treaty. 
This resolution ought to pass as a first step toward a return to 
our former normal conditions. When the war was ended there 
ought to have been a separate and distinct peace treaty. It 
ought not to have been ingrafted into a League of Nations. 
Some people think it is more important to have a League of Na- 
tions than to have peace. If we had a League of Nations to- 
day, and we were directed by the supreme council to establish 
peace, political identity, and preserve the boundaries of the 
European nations, we would need our army of 5,000,000 sol- 
diers to do it. The League of Nations is a one-sided, jug- 
handled affair, as far as the United States is concerned. It 
ealls on the United States for men and money to settle the dis- 
putes of other countries which involve none of our business. 
If a treaty of peace is needed to end the war and our Democratic 
friends think no one can make such a treaty but the President 
of the United States, then the President of the United States 
has failed in his duty. 

The people of the United States want peace, and if we can get 
it by simple treaty, and the President is the only one who can 
make a treaty, why does not he make it? Some think that the 
Constitution must be followed to the letter in making a treaty 
to end the war. The international law writers say peace can be 
established after a war without a treaty. Some might say, then, 
what is the use of this resolution? It is because there are more 
than 30 war powers conferred upon the President now in exist- 
ence which are to terminate whenever peace is declared, and it 
is for the twofold purpose of ending the war and ending the war 
powers conferred upon the President. No one has claimed they 
should continue, No one has made any other formidable objec- 
tion to this resolution except that it is unconstitutional. The 
Constitution provides that Congress shall have power to declare 
war. ‘The terms are identical in language with the power of the 
President to make a treaty, omitting the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The President made war on Mexico without any 
action of Congress, although the Constitution is specific that the 
right to declare war is conferred upon Congress ; and those want- 
ing to stick so closely to the Constitution never objected when 
the President marched our Army into Mexico nor when he 
marched them out and thereby established peace. The League 
of Nations is at the foundation of the whole difficulty. The 
President never submitted to the Senate a formal peace treaty. 
The Senate has never had an opportunity to approve, or consent, 
or advise as to a separate treaty of peace. I think there is a 
difference between a peace treaty and a covenant for a League 
of Nations to prevent wars in the world. The whole of Europe is 
virtually at war. How would we look over in Russia to-day 
with our Army to establish the political identity of the Russian 
Government? Who would want to haye such a chaotic govern- 
ment as Russia has to-day, with the right of property and 
boundary lines destroyed and social and individual rights deter- 
mined by autocracy? The treaty submitted to the Senate to 
ratify was drawn with the express purpose so that it could not 
be ratified without our country joining the League of Nations, 
which would establish a supernation. The real purpose of the 
document submitted to the Senate was not to establish peace but 
to establish a League of Nations, and it will be to the everlasting 
credit of the United States of America that it failed to ratify 
such a covenant. Let us keep away from a League of Nations 
and follow the advice of Washington and the founders of our 
Republic. Let us say we are not at war by passing this resolu- 
tion. The Constitution in no place prohibits us from passing a 


resolution declaring a state of peace. Let us have peace. Let 
us consider the League of Nations separate and apart from the 
peace treaty, if it is found to be needful, useful, or helpful to our 


national welfare. It can then be considered on its own merits. 
I firmly believe that the League of Nations, as drawn, is un- 
3 and alone would stand no show of ever becoming a 
aw 

What, then, is the use? What is the purpose of keeping up 
a state of war between the United States and Germany? I 
know of no reason. T can think of no good purpose. The one 
purpose and reason I now think of is that if the people can 
not get peace any other way it might force the Senate’ to 
ratify. the League of Nations, but the Senate will not ratify 
such n league as it was submitted. It seems also that the 
President will not submit a separate treaty of peace without 
combining it with this league. Therefore, let us pass this 
resolution and get our Army back home out of Buropéan poli- 
ties and European domestic’ affairs. Just now we have quite 
a little to do at home in looking after our own domestic wel- 
fare. J wish to close my remarks by incorporating a part of 
the report of the great Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House, which contains many pronounced and eminent lawyers. 
The Congress has full power to pass the resolution, On this 
point the report says: 


There has been a complete suspension a hostilities on both sides 
without any intention of resuming them. rion ee is clearly exercis- 
ing powers which are within its — EN TE rights in recognizing 
and declaring that the condition described by the writers on inter- 
national law which are above quoted bas now arrived and that the 
war is at an end. As by the resolution of April 6, 1917, Congress 
ofticially recognized the fact that war had been thrust upon us, 50 
now it becomes the duty of Congress to give official recognition to 
the fact that the war is ended. Moreover, the general welfare of the 
United States imperatively demands that’ all uncertainty upon this 
subject shall cease, and that the extraordinary war powers of the 
Government shall be vacated and set aside. 


I shall support the resolution. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Wyoming (Mr. Monperr]. [Ap- 
planse.] 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, before I begin my remarks 
on the resolution I want to express my very sincere regret at 
the sudden illness of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircuin] during the debate this afternoon. I am sure we all 
join in the hope that his illness will be brief and that he will 
very soon be restored to his usual splendid physical- and mental 
condition and be with us again. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, by the cessation of hostilities the world War 
ended, as the President declared at the time, November 11, 
1918, and the American people who have waited with extraor- 
dinary patience for 17 months for action officially securing and 
declaring the end of war and the restoration of normal condi- 
tions are looking to us to-day to do our part in the reestablish- 
ment of a state and condition of peace. 

We are thankful to the minority for that part of their report 
on (his resolution which so conclusively justifies its adoption 
in order that we may, as they say, afford “relief from the bur- 
dens, inconveniences, extravagances, and losses which come from 
the existence of this—war—legislation.” We have given heed to 
the demand which reaches the Congress from every section of 
the country for this relief from war legislation, the hampering 
and vexatious and blighting character of which has been elo- 
quently stated by the minority, and we shall respond to this 
demand with a practically unanimous vote on the Republican 
side. .[Applause on the Republican side.] 

From the viewpoint of partisan advantage we might be 
tempted to hope that few on the minority side shall support 
this resolution, for nothing could so clearly demonstrate to the 
country the constructive patriotism of the Republican Party 
on the one hand, and a narrow and proyincial partisanship 
on the part of the minority, aS a sharp division of the vote on 
party lines. 

But the issue is too important for partisanship, and while I 
shall not appeal to the gentlemen on the minority side to follow 
the dictates of their consciences rather than those of partisan- 
ship, I am reminded what a splendid thing it would be if, as we 
all joined in the declaration under which the Republic drew the 
sword and sent millions of her youth to battle, we could now 
join in the official declaration of the establishment of conditions 
of peace and in the return to the people of the extraordinary 
authority and jurisdiction which, in their name, we placed in the 
hands of the Chief Executive for the purposes of war. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Through the days of strife and struggle we on the Republican 
side joined in furnishing men and money and authority without 
stint or limit, so it would appear seemly and proper that the 
House should be united when we proclaim the fact of peace, 
known of all men, and in doing so return to the people the ex- 
traordinary powers we are authorized to invoke only under the 
stress of war. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
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It is net essential to the discussion of this resolution that we 
shall consider the occurrences which have made it necessary. 
On the other hand, it is proper that we should recall that the 
only reason why conditions of peace have not been restored 
through the more usual method of a treaty is because the Chief 
Executive refused to sanction in the legislative body which co- 
ordinates with him under the Constitution in the making of 
treaties the same freedom of judgment and action that he in- 
sisted upon for himself. For it is known of all men who care to 
be informed that the prevailing opinion in the matter is con- 
firmed by the public announcement of a Democratic Senator 
that but for the pressure by the Chief Executive to the con- 
trary the treaty would bave been ratified with reservations 
safeguarding the Republic and preserving its sovereignty and 
peace thus secured and proclaimed. 

In such a situation is there anyone with so poor an opinion 
of our form of Government as to believe that, having waited pa- 
tiently 17 months for a treaty of peace, for the relief from burden- 
some and extraordinary control, for the reestablishment of nor- 
mal conditions of trade and intercourse, we are helpless to cure 
the situation and must indefinitely wait upon the will of one man, 
and he the one on whom we have conferred powers and pre- 
rogatives and jurisdiction which the people have carefully re- 
served in themselves only to be guardedly conferred upon the 
President during the imperative exigencies of war. 

As we glory in our country and in our Constitution, we decline 
to accept a construction so narrow, so destructive, so subversive 
of the theory and principles of the Republic. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

No one approached the preparation of this resolution without 
appreciation of the differerfces of opinion liable to arise as to 
phraseology and formula, but out of an abundance of council 
came clarity of thought and unanimity of opinion, both as to form 
and substance. And yet all realized that in relation to a pro- 
ceeding somewhat novel, some valid objections might have been 
overlooked, and some suggestion of change of real merit might 
be made. But since the popping of the pickets on Tuesday, the 
firing of the siege guns in the minority report, through the boom- 
ing and rattle of light and heavy artillery of debate, including 
a considerable number of popguns and some duds, not a real, 
substantial, or convincing thought has been adyanced or argu- 
ment made against either the plan, purpose, or pattern of the 
resolution. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Out of the smoke screen of political camouflage, through the 
cloud of yariegated gas, one curiously illogical note has whined 
its way through the atmosphere of debate. They say the Re- 
publicans are trying to embarrass the President! The wicked 
Republicans, who are accused of spending a large part of their 
time assailing the President, are charged with some sinister 
purpose in connection with this resolution, touching the Chief 
Executive, 

A large part of the criticism I have heard of the President has 
filtered out of the Democratic cloak rooms. I have heard sur- 
prisingly little of it, everything considered, elsewhere; but how- 
ever that may be, everybody knows, except those who are will- 
fully misled, that there is neither infringement of executive 
authority nor aught of embarrassment to the Executive in this 
resolution. There is not unless, indeed, the Executive may 
voluntarily assume the embarrassment of vetoing a measure 
which has the approval, the commendation, and the enthusiastic 
support of an overwhelming majority of the people. 

Is it not about time that our friends on the other side got 
to thinking in terms of the Republic and cease to have their acts 
and public utterances colored and controlled by influences havy- 
ing their sources in the Executive Mansion? [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

We are still, thank God, a government of, for, and by the 
people, and without thought or purpose of encroaching upon the 
proper authority and jurisdiction of anyone, we are under our 
oaths, and in the full light and under the full authority of the 
Constitution, proposing to legislate, not to please this, that, or 
the other individual, organization. or agency, but for, on behalf, 
and in the interest of all of the people of the Republic in the 
reestablishment of a state of peace. [Applause on the Republi- 
cau side.] 

The SPEAKER, All time for debate has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under the rule does the previous ques- 
tion operate upon the motion to recommit às well as on the 
final vote? À 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it does. The Chair will 
decide that question when it arises, The previous question was 


LIX——345 


ordered by the rule. 
third reading of the joint resolution.“ 

The question was taken, and the joint resolution was ordered 
to be read a third time. d 


The question is on the engrossment and 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the preamble is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was read the third time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit which I send to the desk and ask to have read, and 
on that I demand the previous question, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia offers a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Froop offers the following motion to recommit: 

That House Joins resolution No, 327 be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs with instructions to the committee to report 
the same to the House forthwith with the following amendment: 

Strike out all the preamble and ail after the enacting clause and in- 
sert following the enacting clause the following: 

“That all acts and joint resolutions of Congress which have been 
passed since Apri! 6, 1917, and which by their terms are to be effective 
only for the eer of the war, or for the present or existing emer- 
gency, or until a treaty of peace should be ratified, or until the proc- 
jamation by the President of the ratification of a treaty of peace, are 
hereby repealed; and all such acts and resolutions which by their 
terms are to be effective only during and for a specified period after 
such war, or such present or existing emergency, or the ratification of 
such treaty, or the proclamation by the President of the ratification 
of such treaty, are hereby repealed, which repeal shall be effective 
at the end of the specified period, such specified period being construcd 
as beginning on the date of the final passage of this resolution.” 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has examined the rule and is of 
opinion that-the previous question is not necessary. The rule 
provides; 

That at the conclusion of the general debate the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the said House joint resolution to 


final 8 without intervening motion, except one motion to re- 
commit, 


That clause, in the opinion of the Chair, prevents any motion 
to amend and makes the previous question unnecessary. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Virginia to 
recommit the joint resolution. 


Mr. FLOOD. 


nays. 


Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 171, nays 222, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 32, as follows: 


YEAS—171. 
Aimon Doughton Larsen Rainey, J. W. 
Ashbrook Dupré Lazaro Raker 
Asweil Fagan Lea, Calif, Randall, Calif, 
yres Eagle Lee, Ga. Rayburn 
Babka, Bvans, Mont. Lesher Riordan 
Barkley Pvans, Ney. Linthicum Romjue 
Ferris Lonergan Rouse 
Benson Fields McAndrews Rowan 
Black Fisher- McClintic Rubey 
Blackmon Flood Mebume Rucker > 
Bland, Va. Fuller, Mass, McGlennon Sanders, La. 
Blanton Gallagher McKeown Sherwood 
X Gandy McKiniry Sims 
Brand Ganly McLane Sisson 
Briggs Gard Maher Small 
Brinson Garner Major Smith, N. Y. 
Brumbaugh Godwin, N. C. Mann, S. C. Stedman 
Buchanan zoldfogle Mansfield Stephens, Miss. 
Byrnes, S. C. iogdwin, Ark. Martin Stevenson 
Byrns, Tenn. Griffin Mays Stoll 
Caldwell Hardy, Tex. Mead Sullivan 
Campbell, Pa. Harrison Milligan Sumners, Tex, 
Candler Hastings Minahan, N. J. gue 
Cantril Hayden Montague Taylor, Ark. 
Carew Hersman Moon Taylor, Colo. 
Carss oey Mooney Thomas 
Casey Holland Moore, Va. Tillman 
Clark, Fla. Howard Nelson, Mo. Upshaw 
Clark, Mo. Huddleston Nicholls, S. C. Venable 
Cleary Hudspeth O'Connell Vinson 
Coady Hull, Tenn. O'Connor Watkins 
Collier Humphreys Oldfield Weaver 
Connally Igoe Oliver Welling 
Crisp Jacoway Overstreet Welt 
Cullen Johnson, Ky. Padgett Whaley 
Davey Johnson, Miss. Par Wilson, La. 
Davis, Tenn, Johnston, N. Y. Parrish Wilson, Pa. 
Dent Jones, Tex. ell Wingo 
Dickinson, Mo. Kelley, Mich. Phelan ise 
Dominick Kettner Pou Woods, Va. 
Donovan Kincheloe Quin Wright 
Dooling Lanham Rainey, Ala. Young, Tex. 
Doremus Lankford Rainey, H. T. 
NAYS—222. 
Ackerman Brooks, Pa, Cannon 
n n Benham Browne Chindblom 
Andrews, Md. Bland, Ind. Burdick Christopherson 
Andrews, Nebr, Boies Burke Classon 
Anthony Bowers Burroughs Cole 
Baer Britten Butler Cooper 
Barbour Brooks, III. Campbell, Kans, Copley 
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Hawle MacGregor Schall D 
Ham y ae 3 er 5 The question is on the passage of the joint | 
Hernandez Magee Sells resolution. | 
Hersey Mapes Sinclair Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
pokey Tann, anos The yeas and nays were ordered. i 
Hill N Smith, Idaho The question was taken; and there were—yeas 242, nays 150; 
Darrow Hoch Miller Smith, III. answered “present ” 2, not voting 33, as follows: 
Davis, Minn. Houghton : Monahan, Wis. Smith, Mich, YEA 
Dempsey Hu Mondell Snell S—242. 
Dickinson, Iowa Hull, Iowa Moore, Ohio Snyder Ackerman Foster Lehlbach Ricketts 
Dowell Husted Moores, Ind, Steenerson Anderson Frear Little Riddick 
Dunbar Hutchinson Stephens, Ohio Andrews, Md. Freeman Luce $ Robsion, Ky. 
Dunn Ireland Morin tin 8 Andrews, Nebr. French Lufkin Rogers 
Dyer James Mott Strong, Kans, Anthony Fuller, III. Luhring 
Echols Jefteris Mudd Strong, Pa. rook allivan McArthur Rowe 
Edmonds Johnson, S. Dak. Murphy Summers, Wash, | Baer Ganly McCulloch Sanders, Ind. 
Elliott Johnson, Wash. Nelson, Wis. Sweet Barbour Garland McFadden Sanders, N. T. 
Ellsworth Jones, Pa. Newton, Minn. er 5 55 McKenzie Sanford 
Elston Juul Newton, Mo. Taylor, Tenn, Benham Goldfogle McKiniry Schall 
+ Emerson Kahn Nichols, Mich, Temple Bland, Ind. Good McKinley Scott 
Esch Kearns Nolan Thompson Boles Goodall McLane ells 
Evans, Nebr. Keller Ogden Tilson Bowers yee ee McLaughlin, Mich. Sherwood 
Fairfield Kelly, Pa. Olney ‘Timberlake Britten Goul McLaughlin, Nebr.Sinclair 
Fess K Osborne incher Brooks, TIL Graham, III. te Sinnott 
Foeht Kennedy, R. I. Brooks, Pa. Green, Iowa MacGregor Slem 
Fordney Parker ‘Towner Browne Greene, Mass Madden 8 th, o 
Foster E Treadway Burdick Greene, Vt. Smith, III. 
Frear Kinkaid Platt e Burke Griest * Maher 8 g 
Freeman Kleczka Porter Burroughs Hadle: Mapes Rne 
French Knuston Purnell Vestal Butler Ham Mason Snyder 
Fuller, III. Kraus Radcliffe Voigt Caldwell Hardy, Colo, Mead Steenerson 
Gallivan Kreider Ramsey Volstead Campbell, Kans. Harreld Merritt Stephens, Ohio 
Garland Lampert Ramseyer Walsh Cannon Hau Michener Stiness 
Glynn Langley Randall, Wis. Walters Carew Hawley Miller Strong, Kans. 
e G Layton Reavis Watson Chinéblom Monahan, Wis. Strong, 
1 Lehlbach Webster Christopherson Hernandez Mondell van 
Goodykoontz Little Reed, N. Y. x Classon Herse: Moore, Ohio ummers, Wash, 
d Luce Reed, W. Va. White, Kans, Cole Hickey Moores, Ind. wee 
Graham, III. Lufkin R White, Me. ——— Hic Mor Swope 
Green, Iowa TLuhring Ricketts ison, Ill. Cop er 1 Morin gue 
(tone, Mass. McArthur Riddick Winslow lo Mo Taylor, Tenn, 
Green, Vt. McCull Robsion, Ky. Wood, Ind. go Houghton Mudd ple 
Griest McFadden Rogers Woodyard Cramton Huddleston Murphy Thompson 
Hadi McKenzie Rose Yates Crowther Aal 1e Nelson, Wis. Tilson 
Hamil McKinl Rowe Young, N. Dak. Cullen Hull, Iowa Newton, Minn. ‘Timberlake 
Hardy, Colo. MeLaughlin, Mich Sanders, Ind, Zihiman Currie, Mich. Husted Newton, Mo. Fincher 
Harreld McLaughlin, Nebr.Sanders, N, Y Dale Hutchinson Nichols, Mich, T 
Haugen MacCrate Sanford À Dallinger Ireland Nolan Towner 
ANSWERED ” PRESENT "—2. peg SR a rer 7 hy noc Trana 
3 mnor 
Bell Longworth Dempsey Johnson, S. Dak, Ogden Vare 
NOT VOTING—32. Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, Wash. Olney Vestal 
Bacharach Dewalt McPherson Shreve Dooling Jones, Pa. Osborne Voigt 
Bankhead Drane Mann, III. Siegel Dowell Juul P. Volstead 
Bland, Mo. Garrett Neely Smithwick Dunbar Kahn Par Walsh 
Booher Graham, Pa. Robinson, N. C. Steele Dunn Kearns Pell Walters 
Caraway Hamilton Rodenberg Steele Dyer Keller Peters Watson 
Carter Heflin Sa Ward Echols Kelly, Pa. Platt Webster 
Curry, Calif. Kennedy, Iowa Scully Wason Edmonds Ken Porter Wheeler ° 
Denison Kitchin Sears Williams Elliott Kennedy, R. I. Purnell White, Kans. 
Ellsworth Kiess Radcliffe White, Me. 
So the motion to recommit was rejected. Elston King Ramsey Wilson, Ill, 
` The Clerk announced the following pairs: Emerson Kinkaid seyer Winslow 
2 Esch Kleczka Randall, Calif, Wood, Ind. 
For motion to recommit: Evans, Nebr. Knutson Randall, Wis, Woodyard 
Mr. Krroriix (for) with Mr. Loncwortu (against). Evans, Ney. Kraus Reavis Yates 
Mr. Rosrnson of North Carolina (for) with Mr. Maxx of | Fairfield Kreider Reber Young, N. Dak, 
Illinois (against) Fess, Lampert Reed, N. Y. Zihlman 
ag . Focht aope Reed, W. Va. 
Mr. BELL (for) with Mr. Ropensera (against). , | Fordney Layton Rhodes 
Mr. Herrin (for) with Mr. WIILTaatSs (against). NAYS—150. z 
Mr. STEELE (for) with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania (against). | Aimon Doughton Larsen Rayburn 
Mr. GARRETT (for) with Mr. DENISON (against). Aswell Dupré Lazaro Riordan 
Mr. Caraway (for) with Mr. SHREVE (against). oie Tagan Lea, gu Koaga 
Mr. Neety (for) with Mr. ScEL (against). Barkl . 2 
ey e Lesher Rowan 
Mr. CARTER (for) with Mr. WARD 8 ee Fields Linthicum Rubey 
Mr. Drane (for) with Mr. Curry of California (against). enson er n ucker 
Mr. Sreacarr (for) with Mr. Waso (against). sips eon Fuller. — 7 — en 1 
Mr. SmirHwick (for) with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa (against). er Va. 3 pee an 
. 5 on andy ennon m 
van Dae (for) with Mr. BACHARACH (against) Box Gard McKeown Smith, N. Y. 
eneral pairs: Brand Garner Major Stedman 
Mr. McPrerRson with Mr. SABATH. Briggs Godwin, N, C. Mann, S. C. Stephens, Miss. 
Mr. Hakron with Mr. BLaND of Missouri. Brinson Goodwin, Ark. Mansfeld Stevenson 
Brumbaugh Griffin Martin Stoll 
Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, how am I recorded? Buchanan Hardy, Tex. Mays Sumn Tex, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recorded in the affirma- | Byrnes, B. . Harrison Mill Taylor, Ark. 
tive. Byrns, Tenn. Hastings Min „N. J. plan Colo. 
Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with tue gentleman | Candier: . Horden — Titman 
from Illinois, Mr. Ropenserc, and I desire to withdraw my | Cantril Hoey Mooney, Upshaw 
vote of “aye” and answer “ present.” Carss 3 8 5 
The name of Mr. Bert was called, and he answered “ Present.” 8 Fl Hudape th Niche T 8. c Watkins 
sh Clark, Fla. u t olls, S. C. a 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know how I am | Clark, Mo. Hull, Tenn, Oldfield Weaver 
recorded. Cleary umpires ouve Welling 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recorded in the negative. Sailer e n : Wh ey 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with the | Connally Johnson, Ky. Park Wilson, La. 
gentleman frém North Carolina, Mr. Krrenix, who is unavoid- | Part ee ge e ron, Pa 
ably and most TEED detained by sudden illness, If Mr. | Davis, Tenn. Jones, Tex. Pou 8 ise 
KrrcHIN were present, he would vote “aye”; and I having | Dent Kelley, Mich. uin 3 
£ “ ” “u » | Dickinson, Mo. Kettner iney, Ala. Wri i 
voted “no” desire to withdraw my vote and answer “ present. Dominick Kincheloe Rainer: II. F. Voung, Tex. 
[Applause.] Donovan Lanham Rainey, J. W. 
The name of Mr. LonewortrH was called, and he answered | Doremus Lankford Raker 
“ Present.” ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. Bell Longworth 


1920. 
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NOT VOTING—33. 


Bacharach Drane Mann, III. Smithwick 
Bankhead evans, Mont, Neely Stea 
Bland, Mo. Garrett Robinson; N.C. Steele 
Booher Graham, Pa. Rodenberg Ward 
Caraway Hamilton Sabath Wason 
Carter efin Scully Williams 
Curry, Calif. Kennedy, Iowa Sears 

Denison itchin Shreve r 
Dewalt McPherson Siegel 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Mr. LoncwortH (for peace resolution) with Mr. KITCHIN 
(against). 

Mr. Maxx of Illinois (for peace resolution) with Mr. ROBIN- 
son of North Carolina (against). 

Mr. Ropvensera (for peace resolution) 
(against). 

Mr. Gramas of Pennsylvania (for peace resolution) with 
Mr. Steere (against). 


with Mr. BELL 


Mr. Wittrams (for peace resolution) with Mr. Herrin 
(against). 

Mr. Denison (for peace resolution) with Mr. GARRETT 
(against), 

Mr. Sum (for peace resolution) with Mr. Caraway 
(against). 


Mr, Sweer (for peace resolution) with Mr. Neery (against). 

Mr. Warp (for peace resolution) with Mr. Carter (against). 

Mr. Curry of California (for peace resolution) with Mr. 
Drane (against). 

Mr. Wason (for 
(against). 

Mr. Kennevy of Iowa (for peace resolution) with Mr. SMITH- 
wick (against). 

Mr. BACHARACH (for peace resolution) with Mr. DEWALT 
(against), 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a 
statement. My colleague, Mr. Bacnwaracu, has been detained 
at his home on account of sickness. If he were here, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, how am I recorded? 

The SPEAKER. In the negative. 

Mr. BELL. I am paired with the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. RopenserG, and I withdraw my vote of “nay” and an- 
swer “ present.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same 
announcement as to my pair with the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. Kircutn, that I made a moment ago; Had he 
been present he would have yoted “nay” and I would have 
votec “ yea.” 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, on account of the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague, Mr. Srecer, he could not vote to-day, 
If he were present, he would have voted “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. He is paired that way. 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp a telegram which I received from Mr. 
GARRETT, of Tennessee, respecting his vote on the peace reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 


DRespex, TEXN., April 8, 1920. 


peace resolution) with Mr. Sreacacn 


Hon. JOHN M. GARNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Father's condition such IT can not leaye, Pair me against resolu- 
tion. If this is not 8 state for Recorp reason for my absence, 
and that if present I would vote “ No,” 


Finis J, GARRETT, 


The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. Porter, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table, 


FORTIFICATION APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SLEMP, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported the bill (H. R. 18555) making appropriations 
for fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, and for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial 
and service, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and ordered printed. 

Mr. EAGAN, Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill, 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR LATE REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH: k. 
THOMPSON. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that Sunday, April 18, 1920, beginning at 12 o'clock 
noon, be set aside for addresses in memory of the late JOSEPH 
B. THomrson, a Representative from the State of Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, April 18, 1920, be set aside for 
memorial services on his late colledgue, Mr. THompson. Is 
there objection? {After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT. 


Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
submitted a conference report on the bill (H. R. 9065) to 
amend sections 3, 5, 10, 12, 20, and 21 of the act approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act, for printing 
in the Recorp under the rules. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 4082. An act to amend section 4878 of the Revised Statutes 
as amended by the act of March 3, 1897; and 

8. 8813. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
Lake Champlain between the towns of Shoreham, Vt., and 
Ticonderoga, N. X. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


; By unanimous consent, leaves of absence were granted as fol- 
ows: 
To Mr. Smrru of Michigan, for two weeks, on important 
business. 
To Mr, Taytor of Tennessee, for 10 days, on account of 
important business, J 
ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. ROGERS, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, y 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, April 155 


1920, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, y 

Mr. SLEMP, from the Committee on Appropriations, to whieh 
was referred the bill (H. R. 18555) making appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, and for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial 
and service, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 814), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


AND, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 


6130) granting an increase of pension to James Robinson, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAER: A bill (H. R. 13526) to create a national food 
commission, to define its powers and duties, and to stimulate the 
production, sale, and distribution of live stock and live-stock 
products, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 18527) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate to the town of Cloverport, 
Ky., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13528) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Springfield, Ky.. one German cannon 
or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 13555) making appropriations 
for fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, and for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial 
and service, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 
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By Mr. HICKS:.A bill (H. R. 13556) to create a bureau of 
aeronautics and a naval flying corps in the Department of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PELL: A bill (H. R. 18557) to amend the provisions 
of laws regulating the collection of taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 332) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee en the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CULLEN: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
New York, regarding the canals of the State of New York; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 13529) for the 
relief of I. James Riggin ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18530) for the relief of Annie Ellis; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13331) to correct the military record of 
Thomas H. Caldwell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18582) for the relief of William J. Harris; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13533) granting an in- 
crease of pension to ‘Thomas C. Staggers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13534) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Portwick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18535) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon Stricker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13536) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Green; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13537) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester Clennings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13588) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Denney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 13539) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles O. Woesner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13540) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon E. Foust; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 13541) granting relief to 
Lee M. Allen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 18542) for the relief of 
the Liberty loan subscribers of the North Penn Bank, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; the Santa Rosa National Bank, of Santa Rosa, 
Calif.; and the Mineral City Bank, of Mineral City, Ohio; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 18548) granting a pension ‘to 
Arminta Lary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13544) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 13545) for 
=e relief of Edward C. Jacobs; to the Committee on Military 

ffairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13546) for the relief of George C. Hussey; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 18547) granting an increase of 
pension to Dwight D. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13548) to 
correct the military record of A. G. Vincent; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 13549) granting an increase 
of pension to William Endicott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 18556) granting an 
increase of pension to Georgia A. Godard; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 13551) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph R. Mumm; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 18552) granting a pension to 
Robert H. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 13553) for the 
relief of Elizabeth C. Abbey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 13554) for the relief of the 
Garden City (Kans.) Water Users’ Association, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 


* 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2874. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Colum- 
bia Lodge, No. 174, International Association of Machinists, of 
Washington, D. C., urging relief of the war-time prisoners, ete. ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2875. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of members of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Gloversville, N. Y., urging enactment of 
legislation conserving integrity of the Government of Korea and 
affording protection to Christian missionaries engaged in mis- 
sionary work in Korea; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2876. By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of Henry P. Shupe Post, 


No. 22, of the American Legion, favoring the passage of House 


bill 13293; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2877. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of H. J. Heinz & 
Co., of Rock Island, III., opposing House bills 12379 and 12646; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2878. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the National Guard 
Association of the State of New York, favoring the recognition 
of the National Guard as a national body of citizen soldiery and 
urging Congress to provide for the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Guard under the Army clause of the Constitution; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2879. Also, petition of American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, New York City, favoring retirement of civil-service em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

2880. By Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY: Petition of the St. 
Michael Archangel Society, Polish National Alliance of North 
America, Chicago, Ill., opposing the passage of Senate bill 3718; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
,  Saturpay, April 10, 1920. 


Rev. Richard H. Bennett, D. D., of Lynchburg, Va., offered 
the following prayer: 


Gracious Father, source of all wisdom and God of all power, 
we acknowledge Thy sovereignty and pray for Thy guidance. 
Thou hast graciously led us and blest us beyond our deserts. 
In our feebleness compared with Thy great strength, in our 
ignorance compared with Thy wisdom, children all in Thy sight, 
we ask Thy continued guidance and blessing. 

We thank Thee for the gracious record of our Nation, and for 
the possibilities of the future that brighten and glorify the days 
to come. We pray Thee that the responsibilities of the present 
may be adequately met and that Thy guidance may be sought 
and obtained by all our citizenship high and low. 

We pray Thy blessing upon Thy servant the President of the 
United States, that he may be restored to complete health and 
strength, and that all Thy people in every oflice may be guided 
by Thee. We pray Thy blessing upon each of us that we may 
be delivered from the mistakes that belong to human nature 
and that we may seek Thy holy will in all our doings. 4 

We thank Thee for the gracious life that the Senate com- 
memorates to-day and for the useful career of our departed 
friend and father. We pray Thee that the lessons of his life 
may be handed down, that we may profit thereby, and that the 
enrichment may come te us from the virtues that adorned his 
character, 

We pray Thy blessing upon every Member of the Senate and 
upon the homes represented here, that Thy gracious protection 
and care may be given unto each and every one, that those in 
sickness may be delivered and strengthened, and that when life 
shall close with each of us we may look back upon days spent 
in accordance with Thy plans, to a life used as Thou hast given 
us wisdom to see it, and enter through the gates into that 
eternal city where Thy children shall gather when the battles 
of life are over and we come to the day of rest. 

Grant these things in the name of our Savior. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR MARTIN. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of 
the resolutions which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 347) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate resses its profound sorrow in the death 
s o Bog ‘THOMAS STAPLES MARTIN, late a Senator from the State of 
rginia. 
esolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the Senate, pursuant to its order heretofore made, assembles to enable 
his associates to pay proper tribute to his high character and dis- 
tinguished public services. 
esolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, we have convened to-day to 
pay appropriate tribute to the life, character, and achievements 
of our former colleague, Senator THomas S. MARTEN, of Vir- 
ginia. Having been intimately associated with him for more 
than 30 years, I appreciate how inadequate are my powers of 
speech to give expression to the profound esteem, friendship, and 
admiration I entertained for him or properly to portray his manly 
worth and great nobility of character. Under the shadows of 
a deep personal loss and sorrow in his death, silence, if permis- 
sible to me, would have been far preferable to speech. I am 
fully sensible that in his death I have lost my best, dearest, and 
most intimate friend. 

Mr. President, Senator Manrix was possessed of such high 
qualities of mind and character that he would have attained 
distinction in any line of human endeavor to which he had 
chosen to direct his energies. He thought directly, clearly. His 
mind was never encumbered with subtle distinctions nor be- 
clouded by vague and far-distant deductions, He looked at 
things with a clear, unblinking vision—almost prophetic. No 
sophistry, no alluring eloquence could hold captive his strong, 
sturdy sense or induce him to depart from the tried pathway of 
prudence and good judgment into the unknown regions of un- 
certain adventure or experiment, This rugged granite strength 
made him a pillar of salvation in hours of doubt, panic, and 
stress, The more others became disturbed or excited, the greater 
was his composure, his thoughtful consideration. This quality 
inspired confidence and insured his leadership. No great com- 
mander on a field of battle could exhibit at critical times greater 
calmne4s, skill, and resourcefulness than he displayed in the 
many fierce conflicts which marked his long political life. 

Senator Martry was not a plausible man, but he was a deeply 
wise one. Plausibility scintillates and shines upon the surface, 
but does not penetrate an inch beneath. Wisdom without glitter 
or glare goes to the deepest depths and sees the very foundation 
of things. He was wisdom personified. His rare good judg- 
ment, his prudent discretion, were so marked and well known 
that his advice was sought far and wide by those engaged in 
varied vocations. He was the wisest counselor I ever knew. 
Politicians, lawyers, large business men, governors, Senators, 
Cabinet members, and Presidents sought with confidence his 
advice and conclusions upon delicate and difficult matters. The 
publie little knows the many acts of beneficial legislation, the 
wise solution of many difficult public questions that were due to 
his unerring judgment and forcible insistence. His opinion was 
expressed with the utmost frankness—sometimes it was almost 
brutal in its manly candor and courage. Equivocation and dis- 
simulation were foreign to his mind and were scorned in all his 
expressions. He loathed a lie. His opinions were fixed and 
positive, and given regardless of those entertained by others. 
By nature it was impossible for him to be a timeserver or 
incense burner to those in high official position. His intellectual 
integrity, his candor of expression, he scorned to surrender to 
anyone. I have frequently witnessed exhibitions of this high 
quality which strikingly displayed his innate greatness and cour- 
age. One always obtained from Senator Maxrtrn the plain, un- 
varnished truth as he saw it. He was direct, positive, and can- 
did in all dealings with his constituents. He abominated the 
petty, ingratiating arts of the demagogue and achieved his great 
political successes by masculine strength and courage. 

The people of Virginia passionately admired him as a rugged 
oak where they could seek refuge and shelter in hours of storm 
and stress. In his long service in the Senate he never shirked 
a roll call nor dodged an issue. His conclusions were reached 
after the most thoughtful and careful consideration and when 
made were fearlessly expressed and firmly adhered to regardless 
of all personal and political consequences. He scorned by ex- 
planation or evasion to avoid full responsibility for any position 
ever assumed by him on public questions. He never acted 
hastily, and hence never apologized for his well-formed and firm 
convictions. These he could always successfully defend with 
the most cogent and convincing reasons. 

Mr. President, Senator Martin was without exception the 
most indefatigable worker I ever knew. He was a maryel of 
industry and energy. He had no recreation except such as was 
obtained from varied but incessant work. Possessed of a 
splendid constitution, always working orderly and intelligently, 
the amount of work he could efficiently dispose of was prodigious, 
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So great was his capacity for work that he could attend to the 


smallest wishes of his constituency and still fnd ample time to 
study and dispose of the large public questions which his impor- 
tant position placed under his direction. He had a genius for 
detail. He completely mastered all measures which were under 
his control in the Senate. His knowledge of them was excell 
by none. The ease and facility with which he passed so many 
important measures through the Senate were largely due to the 
fact that the Senate had full confidence in his judgment and 
integrity, and knew he was fully informed upon all the details 
and phases of the legislation he proposed. It was wonderful 
the great mass of detail his memory was able to retain. 

Mr. President, combined with these admirable, sterling quali- 
ties was a heart as loyal to every demand of friendship as ever, 
pulsated in human breast. It can be said with equal truth of 
him, as was said of Old Hickory, President. Jackson, “ he never 
failed a friend, he never forgot a favor.” No considerations of 
personal comfort, no apprehension of personal detriment, no 
promptings of personal profit, could ever induce him to fail a 
friend or refuse any demand that friendship had a right to 
claim. This quality was almost a passion with him. How fre- 
quently in the political strife of our State have I seen him un- 
hesitatingly and firmly take his stand for loyal friends against 
excited clamor and when he knew success was not possible. 
These considerations did not slightly influence him; his loyal 
heart resolutely determined, despite all personal consequences, 
fully to meet friendship’s demands. This marked characteristic 
gave him a personal and devoted following equaled by none in 
eur State. Men became attached to him with hooks of iron and 
steel, which nothing could sever. This firm and enthusiastic 
following gave him a permanency in politics which can never 
be attained by those who simply strive to sail with popular 
breezes. No man when convinced of the rectitude of his conduct 
could more resolutely face a storm. Another quality which he 
possessed almost to heroic proportions was the composure with 
which he could meet unavoidable misfortunes, He bore his own 
worries and troubles without burdening others. His life was 
composed of sparkling sunshine and darkened shadows, each of 
which he passed through with calm courage. He knew his last 
illness would be fatal, yet he neither quailed nor quivered when 
brought face to face with death. + 

In his last hours he forcibly reminded me of the noblest of 
Roman senators, calmly gathering his rebes around him and 
fearlessly meeting inevitable death, which awaits us all. He 
entertained no apprehensions of the great future beyond. 

Mr. President, Senator Martin possessed in a preeminent 
degree those domestic virtues and that honorable moral charac- 
ter which are so highly cherished in Virginia and which she 
serupulously requires of her public men. He was pure in mind, 
in thought, and in conduct. No stain ever followed his foot- 
steps. No suggestion of scandal, public er private, ever be- 
smirched his fair name. He was the soul of generosity and Hb- 
eral, honorable dealing. Like Virginians, the ties of blood and 
relationship were strong and enduring. His personal life was 
one of service and sacrifice for others. From early boyhood, 
when the loss of his father left him the head and main support 
of a large family, to his death he toiled and thought more for 
the comfort of those near and dear to him than for himself. 
His deep devotion, his constant care of and attention to his aged 
mother, form beautiful chapters in the story of his magnificent 
life. He was a most affectionate and responsive brother, a most 
considerate, devoted, and unselfish father. He was a husband 
of rare excellence, possessed of an absorbing love and ever 
happy in bestowing sweet, loving attentions. Those of us who 
knew him intimately realized that several years ago the large 
part of his happiness and most of the sunshine of his life were 
buried in the grave with his beautiful, brilliant, and charming 
wife. This man of iron strength and resolution gave new graces 
to social life, brought new charms to domestic felicity. 

Mr. President, Senator Martin's success was founded more on 
solid than shining qualities and was builded securely on the 
strong foundation of substantial moral character and thorough 
reliability. These virtues are indispensable to permanent suc- 
cess in public life. 

No brilliance of genius, no witchery of oratory, no fascina- 
tions of personality can supply the deficiency. The possessing 
of these sterling virtues in a preeminent degree by Andrew 
Jackson enabled him to repeatedly defeat the genius of Webster 
and Clay combined. How strikingly is this truth illustrated 
in the life of Mirabeau, the great Frenchman. Mirabeau was 
a marvelous character, endowed with tireless energy, a resolute, 
courageous heart, a fervid patriotism, a surpassing eloquence. 
He possessed every virtue but moral character. On account 
of this defect he was never able to obtain the complete confidence 
of the French people so as to be able to control and direct 
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their destiny. In the hours of his greatest power he never 
had influence sufficient to stabilize the great reforms he 
advocated and to place France safely in the pathway of sane 
betterment. Thus poor France had to endure all the terrors of 
the Revolution, suffer all the vicissitudes of Napoleon, because 
her greatest man, the one capable and desirous of saving her, 
was powerless to do so for lack of strong moral character suffi- 
cient to inspire the complete trust of the French people, which 
was indispensable for the accomplishment of the Herculean task. 
One of the crying needs of the world to-day is more statesman- 
ship founded in rugged moral character, capable of squarely 
meeting the difficult problems confronting us and dealing with 
them with firm hand and resolute will. We need to-day brave, 
anflinching Catos, fearlessly facing troubles, more than elo- 
quent Ciceros, glozing over evils and lulling us with pleasing 
platitudes and alluring prophecies. The world seems to acquire 
each year more exquisite flowers, but possesses less rugged oaks 
for refuge in hours of storm and stress. Many of our public 
inen are like our modern clothes, very beautiful in the gaudy 
colors of their new freshness, but not able to stand the wear and 
tear of continual use and soon become faded and threadbare. 

But, Mr. President, this was not true of Senator MARTIN. On 
account of the fierce political contests he was continuously en- 
gaged in, no man ever lived more completely than he in the piti- 
less light of publicity. Enmity and jealousy engaged in every 
exaggeration of criticism and faultfinding, yet during his long 
public service each receding year brought him increased con- 
tidence, enlarged influence, and greater popularity. Five suc- 
cessive times did the people of Virginia emphasize their trust 
and affection for him by commissioning him to represent them 
in this august assembly, the highest honor at their disposal. 
The last time he had no opposition in the Democratic primary, 
none in the general election. He was the unanimous choice of 
the Virginia people. His manly worth, his genuine merit, his 
sturdy character, his valuable and patriotic service had so deeply 
impressed the people of Virginia that with one accord they de- 
manded he should represent them in these troublous and perilous 
times. Virginia has bestowed upon Senator Martin honors 
which she has conferred upon but few of her public men. These 
honors so generously given by a State made illustrious by so 
many distinguished sons, coming from a people possessed of 
lofty ideals and traditions inherited from a glorious past, should 
fill to full measurement any man's pride and ambition. 

Mr. President, a distinguished writer has well observed that 
the life of every man is as the wellspring of a stream, whose 
small beginning is indeed plain to all, but whose ultimate course 
and destination as it winds through the expanse of years only 
the Omniscient can discern. Is it to be a nameless brook and 
will its tiny waters commingling with such others only increase 
the current of some famed river? Or is it to receive such rills 
as a sovereign and become a large, magnificent river serving and 
fertilizing large districts, known far and wide? How forcibly 
is this exemplified in the life of our departed colleague. 

Who ¢ould have foretold, watching his early beginning, without 
wealth, unassisted by influential friends, that the day was not 
far distant when, with only the assistance of his strong arm and 
resolute will, he would become the most distinguished citizen 
of the great Commonwealth of Virginia and one of the most 
influential statesmen of this Nation? The tiny stream born 
amid the hills of Albemarle had increased and enlarged its 
current of life until it became a large, famed river, bearing on 
its bosom rich treasures for his State and Nation. His large, 
full life presents an inspiring story of continuous effort and 
honest endeavor. We first behold him as a boy matriculated at 
the Virginia Military Institute during the latter years of the 
Civil War. He insisted upon volunteering for service in the 
Confederate Army, but being a mere boy and too young for 
enlistment, his father compromised the matter by permitting 
him to attend this famous military institute in order to prepare 
him for future military service. During his attendance here 
he was most studious, stood high in his classes, and was most 
observant of the rules of strict discipline required. He was 
loved and esteemed by his classmates and acquired a leadership 
in college far beyond what could be expected in one so young. 
The friendships here formed continued through life, and his 
boyhood associates during his long political life were ever his 
most devoted and determined supporters. The faculty of form- 
ing firm ties of friendship and esteem was as marked in his 
boyhood as in his later days. When the military pressure upon 
the Confederacy during the last years of the war became over- 
whelming the corps of cadets at the Virginia Military Institute 
were ordered to join the Confederate Army and participate in 
the defense of Richmond. 

Thus, at the age of 16, Senator MARTIN became a Confederate 
soldier and served as such until the collapse of the Confederacy. 
As a mere boy he cheerfully endured without murmur or com- 


plaint all the severe privations, hardships, and dangers incident 
to the last year of this great war. Language is powerless to 
describe the intense suffering to which the Confederate soldier 
was subjected during the concluding months of this war. Only 
those who passed through the terrible experience can form any 
conception of the awful destitution in food and clothing—an 
army surrendered because the government it served had become 
powerless to arm, feed, and clothe it. Senator Martin served 
with the Confederate Army around Richmond during the time 
immediately preceding and following the evacuation of the city 
and the final collapse of the Confederacy by the surrender of 
Gen. Lee, When the end finally came and the Confederate Army 
was practically disbanded and each soldier driven to the neces- 
sity of providing for himself, the means employed by this mere 
boy, amid the general confusions and enveloping dangers to es- 
cape capture and to reach his home, form a remarkable record 
of adventure, daring, and resourcefulness. It evinced that a 
short army experience had transformed a boy into a capable and 
courageous man. He was a fine type of the Confederate youth, 
returning manfully and hopefully to rebuild a prostrate country 
and to bind up the bleeding wounds produced by a protracted war 
and to readjust a social and political system which misfortune 
had overthrown. The rebuilding and development of the South 
from the ruins of the Civil War is the most marvelous story in 
the history of mankind and furnishes an enduring monument 
to the ability and patriotism of the returned Confederate sol- 
dier. 

Those soldiers, like Senator MARTIN, made brave from bur- 
dens borne and overcome, made patient by sacrifice and long 
suffering, cherishing to a passion the love of State and section 
for which they had ventured all, fearlessly faced an adverse 
future and directed all the energies of heart, mind, and body 
to restore to their beloved South its former prosperity, great- 
ness, and power. The wonderful work achieved bears ever- 
lasting testimony to the industry and genius of the architects. 
The world never possessed a more self-reliant and resolute class 
of men than those that directed the destiny of the South imme- 
diately following the Civil War. 

Mr. President, returning home, Senator Martin devoted all 
his energies to the completion of his education and proper equip- 
ment for the practice of law as a profession. He attended the 
University of Virginia, and was noted for his studious habits and 
strong, lucid mind. Being thoroughly prepared for the prac- 
tice of law, he was admitted to the bar and located at Scotts- 
ville, in Albemarle County, a small town, where he was born 
and had resided. By industry, strict attention to business, 
honesty, and frankness in dealing with clients, and his great 
ability as a lawyer and advocate, he soon acquired a large and 
lucrative practice in Albemarle and all the surrounding coun- 
ties. There were few important cases in his section of the 
State in which his services were not engaged. He regularly 
attended the county and circuit courts of more than half a 
dozen adjacent counties. There is no greater school in the 
world for the development of clear, logical reasoning, cogent and 
forcible expression, ready resourcefulness, and efficient man- 
agement of men than that furnished by the practice of law on 
country circuits, 

Far from elaborate libraries and legal authorities, lawyers 
were compelled to settle intricate and delicate questions of law 
by force of their own logical reasoning and argument or effec- 
tive persuasion to court and jury. Legal contests became a 
severe clash of mind and not a race of industry in collecting 
authorities and decisions. From this school have emerged our 
most eminent lawyers, orators, and statesmen. From it came 
Patrick Henry, the most eloquent and effective of all American 
orators; Chief Justice John Marshall, the greatest of all mod- 
ern judges; also Douglas, Lincoln, Andrew Jackson, Clay, and 
many others, who constitute our most distinguished and suc- 
cessful of public men. Those who are capable of successfully 
surviving the severe mental contests here daily encountered 
become equipped for service in any arena. 

Senator MARTIN practiced for years in a circuit composed 
of counties the members of whose bars were noted for their 
ability and learning, and he attained great preeminence among 
the distinguished lawyers with whom he came in contact. His 
reputation for legal ability and learning was so marked that 
there was a widespread movement to elect him to the court of 
appeals, the highest judicial tribunal of our State. I am sure 
this would easily have been accomplished if he had consented. 
But for his refusal he would have become a member of this 
high court, and I am sure would have become distinguished as 
a great jurist, whose legal acumen and learning would have 
adorned our judicial history. 

Mr. President, while assiduously engaged in the prosecution 
of his legal profession, like all country lawyers Senator MARTIN 
took a deep and active interest in politics and became the most 
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potential and controlling factor in the politics of his section of 
the State. The people of the counties in which he practiced, 
knowing him intimately and entertaining for him an abiding 
confidence and esteem, early accepted his leadership, and all 
through his political career were his enthusiastic supporters 
and admirers, 

From early manhood he took a profound interest in the im- 
portant publie questions agitating his State, and the wise solu- 
tion of many of these was the product of his brain and bore the 
impress of his forceful hand. He was largely instrumental in 
the final settlement of the State debt of Virginia on a basis just 
and fair to all concerned, and thus brought financial and politi- 
cal peace to the State, which for years had been agitated by 
unseemly political divisions and unfortunate financial distress. 

Modest, unassuming, never seeking publicity, willing to work 
and let others receive the credit, years before it was generally 
known he was the guiding spirit in the management of the 
Democratic Party of Virginia; its wisest and most trusted 
adviser, The leaders of the party from all sections of the State 
continuously sought his council and assistance. For years, with 
no prospect of personal advancement, his time and means were 
unselfishly and unstintingly given to the service of his party. 
When Mr. John S. Barbour was elected chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Virginia, under whose leadership the control of 
the State was rescued from the opposition party, during the 
years he held this position Senator Martin as a member of the 
executive committee was his closest, most trusted adviser, the 
man to whom he looked more than all others for guidance and 
assistance, Senator Martin justly received a part of the great 
credit accorded his able chieftain for the splendid victories 
achieved. 

When Senator Barbour suddenly died many of the Democratic 
leaders, who were acquainted with Senator Martin's valuable 
and unselfish work in behalf of the party and knew his great 
ability and industry, united with the party's younger element and 
insisted that Senator Martin should become a candidate for the 
United States Senate as Mr. Barbour's successor. Not until 
then had the thought of political preferment stirred Senator 
Maxtrn’s aspirations. He consented, and precipitated one of 
the closest, fiercest political fights ever waged in Virginia, 
finally winning over Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, a gallant and distin- 
guished Confederate officer, a man of great charm, ability, and 
deserved popularity. This contest engendered bitterness and 
produced politica! divisions which lasted for years. However, 
when in 1918 Senator MARTIN was reelected for the fifth time 
to the United States Senate as the unanimous choice of all 
parties and all the people of Virginia, it was clearly demon- 
strated that these enmities were obliterated, these party di- 
visions had faded, and that around his strong personality clus- 
tered the confidence, esteem, and affection of an entire State. 
Worth, merit, and service had thus won a great triumph and 
been properly acclaimed by an appreciative people. 

Mr. President, when Senator Martin entered the Senate in 
1895 the few following years it was composed of men of unusual 
capacity and distinction. There were times before in its history 
when it contained a few men of superior merit and eminence, 
when it possessed towering giants like Clay, Webster, and 
Calhoun, but never before nor since has the average ability 
of its Members been surpassed. The Senate was replete with 
men whose ability, eloquence, and genius would have adorned 
the legislative body of any age or country. The very mention 
of their names recalls animated debates, stirring-scenes, his- 
toric incidents, and important legislation with which they were 
connected. 

Serving in the Senate at the time was Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
author of innumerable judicial acts, a great lawyer, eloquent 
and scholarly; Daniel, of Virginia, a great law writer, an orator 
of marvelous eloquence and polish; Morgan, of Alabama, an 
encyclopedia of information, possessed of a facility and purity of 
expression never surpassed ; Depew, of New York, able, pleasing, 
and scintillating with wit and sunshine; Vest, of Missouri, whose 
every sentence glistened with brilliance, wit, epigram, and 
sarcasm, the very Rupert of debate; Hale, of Maine, a ready, 
incisive debater, a most dangerous antagonist ; Harris, of Tennes- 
see, the best parliamentarian in the body, sharp and incisive in 
speech, swift and direct in action, overwhelming in repartee; 
Blackburn, of Kentucky, genial, lovable, with a copius flow of 
rich, stirring eloquence; Allison, of Iowa, always calm and com- 
posed, logical and persuasive in statement, possessed of un- 
bounded wisdom and prudence; Gorman, of Maryland, most 
astute manager of men, able and farsighted, leader of the 
Democratic minority; Aldrich, of Rhode Island, the maker of 
tariffs, financial expert, whose master mind and skillful hand 
dominated the Republican majority; Quay, of Pennsylvania, 


Platt, of New York, Hanna, of Ohio—three of the most master- 
ful political managers this country ever produced; illuminating 
the Senate with ability and learning were Teller, of Colorado; 
Davis, of Minnesota; Proctor, of Vermont; Jones, of Arkansas; 
and many others whom time will not permit me to mention. It 
was a splendid body of men, comporting themselves with the 
dignity and reserve expected of the greatest parliamentary body 
in the world. While the atmosphere of the Senate was cold 
and austere, yet its proceedings were conducted with a stately 
decorum, with such profound respect for the Senate's past high 
traditions, that the assembly inspired universal confidence and 
esteem, 

This was a body in which sham and pretense could make no 
progress, Entering the Senate, composed of men of such genuine 
capacity and character, Senator Martry wisely pursued the 
course that soon brought him the esteem and confidence of the 
Members. He engaged in no dramatic performances, made no 
spectacular speeches to obtain publicity or notoriety, but scrupu- 
lously and conscientiously discharged every duty assigned him 
by the Senate. He was constant in his attendance at the daily ses- 
sions, and an indefatigable and efficient worker upon all the com- 
mittees to which he was appointed. He early demonstrated that 
he was a working, useful Senator, who did things and not merely 
talked about things, He considered a good piece of legislation 
silently enacted far more desirable than a brilliant, sensational 
speech delivered. His efforts ran to useful achievements, not to 
frequent speeches. He believed the Senate was a legislative 
body and should promptly enact needed legislation, and strongly: 
disapproved of its perversion into an arena for mere oratorical 
display to enhance the reputation of the speaker or to serve propa- 
ganda purposes, When he spoke he addressed himself directly 
to the pending question; was sincere, earnest, clear, and con- 
vincing, and always had the attention of the entire Senate. The 
Senate realized that when Senator Martin was prompted to 
speak he had something important to say on a vital question, 
that he had mastered the matter in all its details and far-reach- 
ing effects, and that his acknowledged wisdom and prudence de- 
manded his suggestions should receive the most serious consid- 
eration. Without oratorical display or ornamentation, he was 
a most forceful speaker. When interrypted he was ready and 
effective in rejoinder, and in debate uble and skillful. He never 
used written, prepared speeches, yet his diction was fine, his 
words aptly selected, and he studiously avoided all superfluity 
of expression. His speeches were so correct when delivered that 
he rarely, if ever, subjected them to revision. 

He was most courteous and considerate to all Senators. No 
Senator possessed in a greater degree the universal good will, 
friendship, and esteem of the entire body than did Senator 
Marrin. From the time he entered the Senate until his death 
he daily increased in influence and reputation. His was an en- 
during growth, founded on strength and substantial merit. He 
sought to shun the meteoric reputation obtained by blazing a 
few days athwart the skies of public attention and then dis- 
appearing forever into the infinity of oblivion. 

At the time of his death Senator Martın was firmly established 
in the confidence of the Senate and country as one of our ablest 
public men, one whose advice and direction were wise and in- 
valuable. 

Mr. President, as leader of the Democratic majority in the 
Senate, as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, Sen- 
ator Martin had imposed upon him a responsibility, and exer- 
cised an influence in the prosecution of the war with Germany 
second only to that of the President of the United States. A 
larger part of the appropriations necessary for the conduct of 
the war emanated from his committee; these bilis, and many 
other important measures, indispensable for a successful and 
vigorous waging of war, passed the Senate under his guidance 
and direction. 

The great work thus accomplished by him can not be over- 
estimated. To secure the prompt passage of these measures, 
many of which encountered much opposition, required the exer- 
cise of great parliamentary skill and leadership, His tact, his 
ability to reconcile differences, to propitiate opposition, to unite 
discordant elements in his own party, were never displayed to 
greater advantage than during this war; and through the exer- 
cise of these qualities so preeminently possessed by him many a 
bill, the passage of which at first seemed hopeless, finally re- 
ceived legislative sanction. His calm patience, his constant 
persistence, his restrained silence, secured the passage of his 
measures with marked ease and promptness. The Senate recog- 
nized that when he took charge of a bill its passage through the 
Senate was assured within a reasonable time and with little 
change and no mutilation. The facility with which he secured 
the passage of legislation was almost unrivaled. He was never 
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known, as others have been, to destroy his bill by his own in- 
terminable debate. He studiously refrained from speech except 
when it was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. President, the heavy burdens and weighty responsibilities 
imposed upon Senator MARTIN by the important position held 
by him during the war were greater than his strength could 
bear. His unceasing work, day and night, without rest or recrea- 
tion, the continuous pressure upon him as leader of the ma- 
jority, and the anxieties and responsibilities incident to the 
position undermined his health and left him at the conclusion of 
the war a physical wreck. Despite the solemn warning his 
physicians gave him that unless he desisted from his strenuous 
life fatal results might ensue, and the constant solicitations of 
his friends not to destroy his health, he firmly refused in the 
ċritical time of the war to abandon his post of duty, and thus 
unselfishly and patriotically sacrificed his life to public service. 

It is by the lives and sacrifice of such men as Senator MARTIN 
that States and nations progress along correct lines and are 
made strong and great. 

A poet has well expressed it: 


What builds a nation’s pillars high 
And makes it great and strong? 

What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it throng? 


Not gold, but only men can make 
A nation great and strong; 

Men who for truth and honor's sake 
Hold still and suffer long. 


Brave men who work while others slcep, 
Who dare when others sigh; 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift it to the sky. . 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I had been two years a Senator 
when Senator Martrn entered the Senate. We served together 
for a quarter of a century, and during that time I came to know 
him very well, our friendship, although we were of different 
parties, increasing with each succeeding year. There is a large 
opportunity for the growth of friendship in the Senate, because, 
after all, it is here that our waking hours are chiefly passed and 
our fellow Senators are men whom we see every day and with 
whom we are engaged steadily and for long periods in a common 
work for a common purpose. 

When the contemporary service of two Senators reaches to 25 
years, the constant relationship necessarily draws them very 
closely together. In this way opportunity was given me to know 
Senator Martin very well, and the more I knew him the more 
attached I became to him. He had never held public office until 
he came to the Senate, differing in that respect from most of 
his colleagues, but from the start he showed his large natural 
capacity for the important work of legislation, and, wholly 
apart from the party measures, which, after all, do not occupy 
most of the time, he proved himself a thoroughly good legislator, 
following all the business and earnest to secure the best results. 
He was a man of strong opinions which he sustained with great 
vigor and persistence. This was shown by his service in the 
Confederate Army when he was a mere boy, and the same quali- 
ties went with him through life. He was a thorough American, 
devoted to his country and his State, and anything un-American 
not only met with no sympathy from him but roused his energetic 
resistance. He was attached to all the traditions of the country, 
to those policies by which the country has been built up and 
which are distinctively American. Never were such men more 
needed than at this precise time, and although he had passed 
the Psalmist’s age, his departure leaves a great gap in the Sen- 
ate to those who had long served with him. 

He was always zealous for the prompt transaction of the 
public business, and the delays which sometimes characterize 
the Senate tried his patience severely. He often said to me 
that there was no subject which a man could not discuss suffi- 
ciently in an hour, and he did not suffer long speeches gladly, 
but he could always be depended upon to drive forward the busi- 
ness of the Government and the legislation necessary to carry 
that Government on properly and efficiently. In all personal 
relations he was one of the most agreeable and companionable 
of men and a good friend if there ever was one. He was above 
all things loyal. In his early days loyal to his State and to 
the cause which his State then espoused, proud of her great 
traditions and of the service which she had rendered throughout 
our history. He was equally. loyal to the United States when 
he becamie one of the great body which plays so large a part in 
the National Government. But his loyalty of disposition did 
not stop at principles of government or the traditions of the 
Nation and the State. He was loyal to his friends. Whether 
they were of the same party as he or not made no difference. 


If he had once admitted a man to his personal friendship, he was 
always loyal to him, and I have seen him on the floor of the 
Senate resent with characteristic warmth a base attack upon a 
Senator of the opposite party with the same earnestness with 
which he would have resented an attack upon one of his own 
political faith. Qualities like these never fail to make a man 
lovable, and while he had the respect of everyone he also com- 
manded their affection. He rose to be the leader of his party 
in the Senate, and no man ever filled that responsible position 
better than he. Such a man whenever death comes can not but 
be a great loss. It is commonly and probably truthfully said 
that there are no indispensable men, but there are, nevertheless, 
those whose place, whether in friendship or in public life, it is 
very hard to fill and who leave behind them a vacant place of 
which all men who have been privileged to know them are deeply 
sensible. The Senate has been deprived by Senator MARTIN’s 
death of a man who added honor to its long history and who 
will be sadly missed by the friends whom he made in public life 
who best knew his worth, his warm affections, and his many 
admirable and attaching qualities. He worked on despite in- 
creasing illness, with no abatement of interest in the questions 
before him and no diminution in his ruling determination that 
all duties should be conscientiously performed. Whatever his 
years, he was always young in mind, in heart, and in feeling. 
He died as he would have wished to die—in harness, with facul- 
ties undimmed, and he faced the end with all the personal 
courage which had gone with him through life. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, the world will 
always be the debtor to the State of Virginia for the great men 
she has given so generously and abundantly to the service of 
civilization, j 

Washington, Jefferson, Henry, Madison are the first of that 
brilliant and imperishable company. And now we haye gath- 
ered to do honor to another great son of Virginia—Tuomas S. 
MARTIN. 

It is not too much praise to say that in prophetic wisdom, 
loftiness, and purity of character and exalted patriotism he is 
without doubt worthy to be classed with those other great char- 
acters, now historic, and to whom he was so lately joined. 

For THomas S. MARTIN grew white and grew poor in the per- 
formance of unostentatious, diligent, self-sacrificing service to 
his country, 

There is a wholesome, indeed glorifying, lesson to be learned 
from his deliberate abandonment of the brilliant professional 
career, his for the taking, and which promised certain and large 
returns, in wealth, distinction, and ease, to carry on so faithfully 
his too often unappreciated public work for his State and his 
country in this body. Few can fully appreciate or assess the 
priceless worth of his life and labor for the public welfare. 

Throughout it all, gradually growing poorer in worldly goods, 
he forgot his own advancement, his own loss, in his consuming 
desire to enrich the world by his efforts. To do his duty in his 
chosen field, as he saw it, was to him only worth while; that 
alone was to him priceless. His rugged, healthy, intellectual 
honesty accepted no compromise where principle was involved, 
His brains and hands knew no rest when there was work for the 
Republic to be done. . 

His loyalty to his convictions, his rare devotion to his many 
friends, his culture and clean heart, made all who knew him love 
him and few more than I. His all he gave his country ungrudg- 
ingly. 

No man could give more; do more. 

And we in this Chamber, as do the people of the land, who 
with us mourn his death, find ourselves powerless, helpless, to 
fill the unique place he so long held by undisputed title, 

Senator Martryn’s was a nature born to leadership. He was 
preeminently a leader always, though often without wishing to 
be. He left his work as leader here reluctantly. 

For months with unflinching courage he looked forward to the 
end, fully realizing his desperate physical condition. 

His regret even upon the eve of approaching dissolution was 
not that he must die, but rather that he must die leaving his task 
uncompleted, especially that the sort of peace he desired for the 
world to haye must be made by other hands, if at all. 

Historians can point to no finer record among English-speaking 
statesmen, idealized throughout the centuries past, than we have 
been privileged to see here for ourselves in the character and 
daily walk of THOMAS STAPLES MARTIN. 

His inspiring life and example must in many effective ways 
persist, and can not fail to stimulate those of us who respect his 
ideals and love his memory to seek the more earnestly to carry 
forward the torch that lately fell from our leader’s dying hands, 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it has been said, evidently by 
a somewhat misanthropic person, that human glory is but 
dust and ashes, and that we mortals are no more than shadows 
in pursuit of shadows. 

But who can say that a man who has lived an upright and 
useful life for more than 72 years; who has devoted nearly a 
quarter of a century to the service of the public; who, like 
Abou Ben Adhem of old, has loved his fellow men, and has been 
fair and square in his dealings with them—who can say that 
he has lived in vain, and that when he passes to the great 
beyond he has left behind only dust and ashes, and shadows 
vanished and forgotten? A 

Such a man, possessing the qualities I have enumerated, was 
our beloved colleague, Senator MarTIN. An American through 
and through, a devoted worker in the interest of every cause 
which he believed to be beneficial to his country, and a man of 
splendid judgment as well, his departure meant a great loss to 
us personally and to the Senate officially. 

All of us here recognized the fact that he was endowed with 
qualities such as are possessed by all men who follow political 
activities as a sort of “second nature.” His ability to make 
-and keep strong friendships, and to inspire and retain the 
respect of all who knew him, both friends and mere acquaint- 
ances, were mmong his many splendid attributes. 

THOMAS STAPLES MARTIN was born at Scottsville, Albemarle 
County, Va., on July 29, 1847, where he lived until about 10 
years ago. He then bought an estate near Charlottesville, 
which was his home until death claimed him. 

In his youth he was a member of the battalion of cadets of 
the Virginia Military Institute, and he took part in the military 
service of the Confederate States, participating in the Battle 
of New Market and other engagements. 

He began practicing law in the year 1869, and during the 
remainder of his life he devoted much time to that profession. 

For more than 24 years he served the people of his State and 
of the country at large as a Member of the United States 
Senate, where his usefulness was continuously recognized and 
greatly appreciated by all of us who have had the honor of 
serving with him. 

As we know, his seniority, as well as his ability and his 
capacity for hard work, finally brought him to the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Appropriations, where, during the war 
period, the-great burdens of the country’s money problems were 
constantly present. Senator Marrin’s responsibilities then 
became far greater than his physical endurance; but, regard- 
less of the advice of friends and physicians, he remained on 
duty throughout that troublous period of our country's history 
and until stricken by the serious illness which five months later 
caused his untimely death. 

As a matter of fact, he gave his life to his country in time 
of war just as our brave soldiers did who made the supreme 
sacrifice on the battle fields of France. 

Such service, while there is nothing dramatic or sensational 
about it, was of inestimable worth to our Government. Senator 
Manrix, a superior man by nature, had also the great assets of 
long experience as a legislator, years of devoted study of his 
country’s needs, his memory of the lessons taught us by the 
Spanish-American War, which occurred during his first term 
as a Member of this body, and a sense of conscientious devotion 
to duty such as one does not find so keenly developed in the 
hearts of all public servants. He did not work for name or 
fame, for gratitude or glorification, but to fulfill his patriotic 
obligation to his Government to the best of his ability. 

I lost a good and valued friend when Senator MARTIN was 
taken from us, and I shall always cherish in memory the 
pleasure and satisfaction I derived from service with him 
during our many years together as fellow committeemen and 
fellow Senators. 

When the great day of judgment comes, the roll call of the 
State of Virginia will carry the names of many honored and 
illustrious dead. But present and future generations of the 
Old Dominion’s children will hold no name in higher esteem 
than that of her beloved son, THOMAS STAPLES MARTIN. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I deem it a privilege to be 
permitted to say a few words in memory of Virginia’s great 
Senator whom we have gathered to honor to-day. 

During the turmoil of life and in the midst of the struggles 
and controversies of the Senate, we see as through a glass 
darkly. We are not always able to measure correctly the 


characteristics, the abilities, and the services of a public man. 
When death comes, however, and we look back upon the scenes 
through which we have passed, a clearer light is thrown upon 
the individual and upon his services, and certain qualities stand 
out in bold relief. With Senator Martin it seems to me to be 
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peculiarly true that his great value as a public man was due in 
a large respect to the strength of what we call the homely 
virtues. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has delivered a 
beautiful tribute to his late colleague, and has analyzed his 
character in a most impressive way. What seemed to me to be 
the commanding quality in Senator Magrix's character was 
his strength, and with that I include his courage, his steadiness 
of purpose, his determination to do his duty. 

In these days, Mr. President, when the people of the United 
States are perhaps confronted with a danger of shirking duty, 
the services and the life of Senator Martin stand as a splendid 
example, 

It appears to me that one of the consequences of this war 
has been a sort of moral let down in the Senate, a disposition 
quite general on the part of each indiyidual to look after 
himself, to do as little as he can and get as much as he may. 
Senator Martriy’s life was laid along lines exactly contrary to 
that. He gave up more than 25 years of that life, more than a 
quarter of a century in time, to the service of his State, the 
service of his people, the service of the United States; and when 
I say he gave it up I am only echoing what has already been 
said, that his life here in Washington was one of continuous, 
unremitting toil and industry. 

Think of the countless hours he spent in hard committee 
work; think of the endless days he spent in struggles in this 
Chamber ; think of the thousands of trips he made to the depart- 
ments here in Washington on public business or representing his 
constituents; think of all that he did for others during those 
25 years, and you will realize that his life was an unselfish one; 
that it was a life of service and not a life of self-interest and 
self-promotion. 

As has already been said, his work was characterized by a 
strict adherence to his sense of duty. He had a contempt for 
anything in the nature of a publie shirk. He was brief and to 
the point. He was quick in reaching his decisions, as well as 
careful, and he was firm in adhering to them. He had a contempt 
for insincerity and hypocrisy. He had no use for the insincere 
man. He was direct and open and frank. 

Mr. President, Senator Martry represented in an unusual 
degree a link between the past and the present. In this body 
there remain only a very few who occupy that position to-day. 
His life went back to the days of the Civil War, and it came 
forward to the days of the reconstituted American Republic. 
He represented the old as well as the new, and not many with 
that experience still remain in public life. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to count Senator MARTIN 
as my friend, and there are few men whom I have known whose 
friendship was more sincere, more disinterested, or more stead- 
fast. 

Senator Martrn represented an element of great value in the 
public service of the United States. He represented a conserva- 
tive element. The service he rendered to his country, however, 
was not confined to the exercise of a conservative judgment, but 
he became conspicuous and active, as his colleague has shown, in 
pushing to passage in the Senate the remarkable list of con- 
structive acts of the present administration, done very largely 
under his leadership. 

In mourning to-day the death of this great representative from 
Virginia the Senate does well to pay tribute to his memory. The 
great State of Virginia has lost one of her eminent men, one of 
her men who will be known in history, and the Senate has lost 
one of its most valuable Members, as his work here during a 
quarter of a century abundantly testifies. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Tuomas S. MARTIN became a 
Member of the Senate on the 4th of March, 1895. Fourteen 
other Senators began their service in the Senate at the same 
time. Of this number all but four are dead, and of the living 
one is still in the Senate; and of the dead the following-named 
six died in the service of the Senate: Augustus O. Bacon, 
Stephen B. Elkins, John H. Gear, William J. Sewell, Benjamin 
R. Tillman, and THomas S. Martix, who was the last of the 
number to die and was the longest in the service of the Senate. 

In the face of such a list of our departed associates, all men 
of high character and pronounced ability, we can not avoid 
reflecting upon the transitory character of human life and 
human activity, eyen among the bravest and the best. But while 
the span of life and activity may be brief and appear perishable, 
the result of the useful and good done and accomplished survives, 
though not always and for the moment visible, and is the chief 
legacy of our existence. 

There is in the moral and intellectual world no broader or 
nobler field of usefulness than in a legislative body such as the 
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United States Senate, which has jurisdiction not only over 
domestic affairs but also, to some extent, over foreign affairs. 

Legislators approach their duties from two different angles 
and on two different theories. One class seem to have no pro- 
nounced opinions on any important public question, but seek to 
be guided solely by what they conceive to be the opinion of the 
majority of the people they represent, without any regard to the 
intrinsic merits of the question. In other words, they court 
what they regard as most popular, even if their own judgment 
tells them it is unwise, Another class take a more serious and 
conservative view of their duty. While they are not oblivious of 
the views of the public, the masses of the people, if you please, yet 
they feel that it is their duty to exercise their own best judgment 
on great public questions, and if their judgment runs counter to 
public opinion for the time being they feel that it is their duty 
not only to act rightly and justly and according to their best 
judgment, but also to aim to instruct and to lead public opinion 
into the right channels. In other words, that they should not 
only be real leaders and guides in legislation but that they 
should also be real guides and instructors for their constituency. 
The masses of the public may sometimes, through misinformation 
or lack of information, go astray. In such a case it is the duty 
of the representative to give his constituency the necessary 
information and to guide them into true and just premises and 
conclusions, 

The class I have first mentioned is, in the main, of a more 
modern type than the other class, and seems to some extent to be 
an outcome of the evolution that has taken place in recent years 
in our systems of nominations and elections, 

Most of our prominent and leading legislators of former times, 
of bygone days, appear to have belonged to the second class to 
which I have referred. These great men of the past did not 
regard themselves as mere legislative automatons, to register 
temporary fluctuations of the so-called public pulse. They felt 
that first of all their constituents were entitled to the exercise of 
their best judgment and opinion on all great public questions, 
that this was an important part of their legislative functions. 
While they were willing to hear all and to counsel with all; yet, 
like jurymen, they must render their own judgment upon the 
law and facts of the case in hand and act accordingly. More 
than this, if it turned out that there was a conflict between 
their views and the views of their constituents founded on 
ignorance or misapprehension, then it was their duty to instruct, 
educate, and guide their constituents into the right channels 
and proper conclusion. The finest and greatest example of 
statesmen of this school is found in the men who framed our 
Federal Constitution. They formulated that great instrument 
according to their own opinions and upon their own judgment, 
without listening to clamor or voices from the outside; and when 
their work was assailed, after its completion, feeling that they 
were right, they defended it boldly, heroically, and effectively 
in speech and press against all assaults, and in the end secured 
its adoption after a great educational campaign. 

Senator Martry belonged, by mental and moral equipment, to 
this school of legislators and statesmen. He came from good 
Virginia stock; had a liberal education in his native State, both 
of a civil and military character; became a good, sound, and re- 
liable lawyer; and, above all, proved himself independent, trust- 
worthy, fearless, reliable, and of sound judgment, both in pri- 
vate and public affairs. When he entered the Senate he came 
mentally and morally well equipped for the task, and he as- 
sumed the work of legislation in a serious and conservative 
spirit, determined to bear his full share of the legislative burden 
and to exercise his best judgment on all public questions. 

Experience has long ago made it manifest to us who have been 
a long time in the Senate, as well as to others, that legislative 
activity is, in the main, exercised through two groups or classes 
of Senators. The members of one class are faithful and indus- 
trious in their committee work and in formulating and prepar- 
ing legislative measures for the action of the Senate, while not 
as a rule participating to any great extent in the debates, be- 
yond giving brief explanations and answering questions. Mem- 
bers of the other class give little or no attention to committee 
work, but devote their attention to the debate and discussion 
of legislative measures and public questions, elucidating and 
expounding the same from all angles and standpoints, and in 
this manner advising their colleagues as to the merits of meas- 
ures that may have been overlooked by the committees, and 
above all keeping the public in teuch with what is pending and 
going on in the halls of legislation. Members of this class, 
owing to the character of their work, are rather more in the 
limelight than those of the former class. 

Senator Martin, in his legislative activity, belonged, in the 
main, to the first of these groups. He was a most faithful and 
industrious attendant of all meetings of committees of which he 
was a member, rendering in all such cases most valuable and 


efficient service. I can bear witness to this fact, for I was as- 
sociated with him on one of the important committees of the 
Senate during nearly all his service in this body. He was one 
of the most energetic of committee workers—fearless, thorough, ` 
and self-contained. And while his greatest task was in commit- 
tee work, he was also a good debater. Measures that he had in 
charge on the floor of the Senate he would expound in an in- 
structive and convincing manner, never failing to meet all ques- 
tions propounded to him in a candid and convincing spirit. 

He was, above all things, fearless and independent. With him 
it was always a question as to what was for the best of our 
country. Public clamor, if not based on justice and righteous- 
ness, made scant impression on him, and while he was beyond 
a question devoted to his State, yet his loyalty to the Union,.to 
our common country and its interests, was ever uppermost and 
foremost in his thought and labors. He was emphatically a 
most pronounced exponent of the new South. He was actuated 
by the sentiment— í 

Let the dead past bury its dead, 
Act, act in tho living present, 
Heart within and God o'erhead. 

He was not given to what I term mere academic oratory or 
debate. He was content to confine his discussion to pending of 
proposed measures, and never indulged in mere political oratory. 
As a debater he was instructive, sincere, earnest, and convinc- 
ing, and as such often proved a balm on the flights of oratory 
of an opponent. He was a pronounced and determined enemy 
of all shams and of all camouflage. Neither was he a man of 
lofty airs or high pretentions. He was a plain, hard-working, 
and most industrious Senator, who was content to do his work 
and allotted task without the blare of trumpets and beating of 
cymbals, He aimed at practical and wholesome results, and to 
this he devoted his energy and his life. A Senate composed of 
such men as Senator Martin would never go far astray and 
would be more likely to formulate and enact needed measures 
for the welfare of the country than a mere galaxy of orators, 
however gifted they might be as such. Mere oratory may lubri- 
cate the legislative wheels, but it hardly ever furnishes the real 
material or the real labor. 

During the last year of the Civil War Senator MARTIN was a 
cadet at the Virginia Military Institute, and as such served in 
the Confederate forces during the closing days of the war. He 
and Senator BANKHEAD, who soon followed him in death, were 
the last survivors of the Confederate armies in this Chamber, 
Two soldiers of the Union armies are still in our midst, both 
advanced in years. When they are finally mustered out, which 
can not be far off, this Chamber will have no longer in its ranks 
any representative of those mighty hosts which more than 50 
years ago so heroically and bravely struggled for supremacy. 
While the cause of the Union won, the glory of the soldier, 
Union and Confederate alike, survives. They were all Ameri- 
cans, and all fought as only Americans can fight; and their 
descendants who fought in the late World War have demon- 
strated that they could fight as bravely and as heroically, side 
by side and shoulder to shoulder, as their ancestors did on oppo- 
site sides in the days of the Civil War. 

Virginia has been represented by many great statesmen and 
great orators in the United States Senate, men of great renown 
and famous throughout the land, but none of them has rendered 
more faithful or more efficient service as a legislator than Sena- 
tor Martin. His work may not have been of that meteoric 
character, as was the work of some of his predecessors, but in 
substantial, far-reaching, and beneficial results the burden he 
bore and the task he performed stand second to none. Virginia 
can well be proud of such a legislative record of faithfulness to 
public duty and public trust. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not rise to eulogize but 
to pay a loving tribute to the memory of a departed friend. 

When I entered this body, now over 19 years ago, I found 
Senator Martin here, There was then in the Senate a galaxy 
of distinguished men, most of whom have since passed away, 
but whose names are indissolubly linked with the history of the 
Nation. 

Already the then junior Senator from Virginia, just entering 
upon his second term, had found his way into the inner circles 
of this distinguished group, and had become a potential factor 
in the work and deliberations of the Senate. During all the 
intervening years of his service here his influence, never waning, 
grew steadily and continuously, finally culminating in his se- 
lection to the position of leader of this body, which position he 
held at the time of his death. È 

It goes without saying that no man could retain for 24 years 
the prominent position Senator MARTIN held in this body with- 
out being a man of high qualities both of mind and heart. Dur- 
ing all these years he enjoyed the full confidence and esteem of 
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the entire membership of this body, and I am sure I can safely 
say no Senator enjoyed greater or more universal popularity 
with his associates. Though his manner sometimes seemed 
brusque, all recognized it as the brusqueness of a direct and 
frank nature rather than of ill temper, for no one who knew 
him well, or came in close touch with- him, could fail to dis- 
cover the kindness and cordiality of his disposition and the 
innate gentleness of his spirit. 

Senator MARTIN, though a convincing speaker and a forceful 
and resourceful debater, was not an orator. In the Senate he 
seldom spoke, and never long. Indeed, he seemed rather to 
shrink from forensic conflict, but he did not falter in this respect 
if he thought it necessary and expedient in the accomplishment 
of his purpose, or in the support or furtherance of the interest 
or position for which he stood, and when he did speak it was 
because he had something worth while to say, and he said it 
with a directness and forcefulness that challenged attention and 
put his adversaries upon their mettle. All of his speeches were 
characterized by directness, and were never obscure, either in 
statement or implication. 

His industry was remarkable and unremitting. During his 
whole service in the Senate he was a close attendant upon its 
sittings. Generally, except when in attendance upon the im- 
portant committees of which he was a member, he was to be 
found in his seat. His unflagging interest, energy, and industry 
in the discharge of every duty and function of his great office 
were notable and exceptional. : 

His equipoise was splendid. He was always steady and calm. 
With tireless patience and industry he pursued the even tenor 
of his way, giving to every public matter committed to his 
charge and in which he was interested the most thorough study 
and consideration; and thus it came about that no man in this 
body was better equipped than he for the work before him. 

Beyond doubt the possession of these high qualities and traits 
measurably contributed to his usefulness, standing, and posi- 
tion in the Senate; but they were not and could not, of course, 
have been the main source of his great and long-sustained in- 
fluence and power in a body which appraises and measures its 
membership with impartial exactitude. His great influence and 
success as a Senator and statesman was chiefly due to his open- 
minded frankness, his moral and intellectual integrity and cour- 
age, and his sound judgment and level headedness. 

I know of no man who has served in the Senate since I have 
been here whose counsel and advice was more highly esteemed 
by his associates and carried more weight than his. “ What 
does MARTIN think?” was an inquiry often made by Senators 
in, connection with their discussions. of difficult and mooted 
questions. The unusual esteem in which his associates in the 
Senate held his judgment and advice was not due altogether to 
the confidence entertained in his ability, though that was great, 
to analyze difficult and abstruse problems, and reach a sound con- 
clusion; but it was in large part the result of their confidence 
in his moral and intellectual integrity and courage. They knew 
he was as sincere, courageous, and honest in thought as in 
action. They knew the opinions which he declared were those 
which he had reached, and that they were devoid of all elements 
of subterfuge or dissimulation, 

Somewhat brusque in manner, at times seeming a little cal- 
lous, his spirit was gentle, and his heart beat in unison with 
that of his fellow man, and nothing gave him keener pleasure 
than to serve them. No man possessed in a higher degree the 
spirit of patriotism and service than he. He was not an ambi- 
tious man, and cared but little for money; and it was not am- 
bition or lust for power or gain that caused him to devote the 
best part of his life to the service of his State, his country, and 
his fellowman. 

Thus it came about that the fruitage of his life, the reward of 
his toils and struggles, were not the things that appeal to selfish- 
ness, but the things that were helpful to his fellowmen and his 
country. While he left but little of this world’s goods, though 
he wrought constantly and had lived frugally, he left what is 
infinitely more to be desired—a record of splendid and useful 
achievement, an honorable name unstained, and an enduring 
sense of gratitude in the hearts of his countrymen. 

It is gratifying to know that when the end came he passed 
peacefully away, and that “like a shadow thrown softly and 
sweetly from a passing cloud, death fell upon him.” It is com- 
forting to his associates here and to those who loved him to 
have the assurance of our religion that, though dead, he still 
liveth. “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and if He live I 
know I, too, shall live.” 


The day has come, not gone; 
The sun has risen, not set; 
His life is now beyond 

The reach of death or change; 
Not ended, but begun. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we form our judg- 
ments and opinions of men we do not know from the things we 
hear and read of them. This opinion and judgment is more or 
less molded by our views of questions we are interested in or by 
our personal bias. This leads to wrong and oftentimes unjust 
impressions. The things we hear or read may come from a 
prejudiced source. They may appeal to our own prejudices, 
partisan or otherwise, and this often leads us into grievous 
error. I have known men of national prominence toward whom 
the popular view was wholly wrong and very unjust. At any 
rate, a personal acquaintance with them changed my view, and 
proved to me that they were the reverse of what they were said 
to be and what the public believed them to be. 

To a degree this was my experience with Senator MARTIN. 
I had met him only casually before I entered the Senate, I had 
read more or less of him and had seen various references to his 
work and views in the papers. My impression was not a favor- 
able one. I thought him to be a man of narrow, partisan views, 
of rather unscrupulous methods, of reactionary tendencies, and 
what is commonly called a “ machine man,” with all that that 
implies. How wholly wrong I was in this opinion I had the 
pleasure of telling him before he passed away; and I am 
glad to give this testimony for the Recor, not only as a proper 
tribute to-him but in the hope that it may cause some one to be 
slow in passing adverse judgment upon those they do not know, 
and especially upon public men whose duty it is to consider care- 
fully all phases of the questions upon which they must act and 
then do what they believe is for the best interests of their 
country. 

I was not long in this body till I became aware of the universal 
esteem in which Senator MARTIN was held by his colleagues, re- 
gardless of party, and those who had known him longest seemed 
to esteem him highest. It was not long until my views and im- 
pressions about him began to change. I looked for those things 
my impressions led me to expect. I did not find them. He was 
open, frank, fair, honest, and just in his dealings. Rather 
brusque in manner, he was withal kind, considerate, and ten- 
der. He was firm and positive in his opinions, but you in- 
stinctively felt that he was honest and conscientious in his 
views. He was a strong partisan, but, above all, he was a 
patriot, and whatever he did was done for his country’s ultimate 
good and with a belief that the action he took was for his 
country’s good. 

He was often referred to as a “ reactionary ” or a “ standpat ” 
or a conservative“ Democrat. He was so in the sense that 
every honest, conscientious, and patriotice man stands firmly for 
what he thinks is right and refuses to follow what he believes 
to be wrong. Senator Martin may not have agreed with many 
of the proposals advanced for the uplift of the people, but what 
he did believe in and the measures he stood for he thought were 
for their good, and he was as honest and sincere in his opinions 
as those who disagreed with him. He may not have agreed with 
those few who would have the Government help and support its 
citizens, but he stood for and believed in those things that he 
thought would best promote their welfare. He was an honest 
man, a faithful legislator, a consistent partisan, a devoted hus- 
band, and an intensely patriotic American. He did his duty 
faithfully as he saw it, and reflected great credit upon the State 
that honored him so long. His life and work will be a guide 
and inspiration to those who would serve their State and their 
country. To us who were favored with a more intimate knowl- 
edge of his kindly, genial nature, his sterling mental and moral 
qualities, and his tender, gentle attributes, his memory will be a 
precious heritage. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, little can be added to the 
splendid eulogies thus far pronounced. 

If I were to attempt to describe in a phrase the chief charac- 
teristic of our friend and former associate, Hon. THOMAS STAPLES 
MARTIN, I would speak of it as his intense devotion to duty as 
it was given to him to see it. Loyalty was his watchword. He 
was loyal to himself, to his family, to his friends, to his State, 
and to the Nation. True it is that as a boy he cast his let with 
his native State in the Civil War, no doubt through a sense of 
duty to the State of his nativity. The war having ended, the 
allegiance which he gave to the stars and bars was transferred 
to the Stars and Stripes. The country was reunited and he was 
a part of it. 

After the war he completed his preliminary education, read 
law, early rose to a high rank in his profession, and at the time 
of his death was the first citizen of the Old Dominion State. 
For five consecutive times Virginia honored him by election to 
the United States Senate. No other man has ever been so dis- 
tinguished by the State of Virginia. Only three sitting Members 
of the Senate have thus been honored by their respective States— 
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the senior Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Loon; the senior 
Senator from Wyoming, Mr. Wannxx; and the senior Senator 
from Minnesota, Mr, Netson. Only 12 other Senators, if I am 
yightly informed, in the entire history of the United States have 
been thus fayored by their respective States with five or more 
elections: 

Hon. John T. Morgan, of Alabama; Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, of 
Illinois; Hon. William B. Allison, of Iowa; Hon, Eugene Hale 
and Hon. William P. Frye, of Maine; Hon. Thomas Benton and 
Hon. Francis M. Cockrell, of Missouri; Hon. John P. Jones, of 
Nevada; Hon. John Sherman, of Ohio; Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island; Hon. Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont; and Hon, 
Jacob H. Gallinger, of New Hampshire. 

To state merely the fact that Senator Mantrn was thus elected 
and reelected to the greatest legislative body in the world is 
conclusive evidence of the high character of his service and of 
the abiding affection which his people entertained for him. 
Surely he was not without honor in his own country. 

He did not reach his goal of success by some meteoric flight of 
fancy. Rather it was an arduous path he trod. When he came 
to the “ hill of difficulty ” he climbed it. He did not go around it. 
Nothing daunted, nothing discouraged him, His was the genius 
of hard work, added to native ability of a high order. He 
labored, he did not idle. His eyes were on his work, not on the 
clock. He thought, he did not dream. His energies were de- 
yoted to construction, not to destruction. By bis work his col- 
leagues knew him, not by his words, 

No honest man ever questioned his integrity or that in all 
he did or thought he was eyer guided by anything but high pur- 
poses. 

In the nine years of my service in the Senate I know of no 
one who surpassed him in effectiveness as a legislator or in his 
consecration to the duties of his high office. 

In his legislative work, as in his private life, he took counsel 
of fact, not of fiction. With him doctrines were not true, be- 
cause they were new, nor were they false because they hap- 
pened to be old. As new questions arose he looked forward 
and took pride in our civic development, but in doing so he 
did not lose sight of the guiding wisdom of the past. He was 
a man of vision, not of visions; hence some of the opposition 
which his course inspired. Senator Manrtrn’s feet were always 
on the ground, and his head was never above the clouds. He 
was not given to much speech making. Few pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Reconp are filled with his utterances. But the 
United States Statutes at Large, and particularly the great ap- 
propriation acts, will always remain as monuments to his in- 
dustry, his intelligence, and his conservative regard for the 
financial welfare of his fellow countrymen. 

Senator Martrn’s face and figure were not familiar to the 
great body of the people, simply because he did not frequent 
public places; but his colleagues and his constituents always 
knew that they could find him either in his office or in his home. 
Devotion to duty was the secret of his great success. 

Now that he is gone, who that ever knew him can ever forget 
him or the profit derived from his wise counsel and his well- 
poised mind? 

No one ever found him obtrusive in the presentation of his 
views, but with what firmness and frankness he always spoke. 
Few men in our legislative halls will be more missed than he. 
He had passed the threescore years and ten, and necessarily 
we could not expect him to linger much longer among these 
scenes of his great labors; but because of his well-stored mind 
and his broad experience we were wont to go to him for coun- 
sel and guidance. Now that he is gone we shall miss him more 
than words can tell, 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, a tall oak has fallen; a monarch 
of the forest cut down. Trite though the analogy be, it fittingly 
conveys the thought of the Virginia people when THOMAS 
STAPLES MARTIN passed away. I wish that I might aptly ex- 
press in words their high estimate of their fallen chief and the 
degree of their faith in his capabilities and the extent of their 
pride in his achievements, thus interpreting in the language of 
oral speech Senator Manrix's lofty qualities of mind and heart 
and ideals as they appealed to those who knew him best and 
loved him most. Yet, in a lively recognition of my own limi- 
tations, I apprehend that the theme can be done scant justice 
at my hands. 

The tidings of Senator Martin's death affected the people of 
Virginia with a consciousness of a real personal loss, produc- 
ing public sorrow in a degree that has been rarely witnessed 
at the passing of a public man. The scene at his funeral service 
when he was laid to rest attested with pathetic eloquence the 
deep-seated, affectionate loyalty of those who had given their 
faith to him in the early period of his political prominence and 
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who had followed him throughout the intervening years. There, 
at the open graveside of their dead chief, they foregathered, 
these stalwarts, the old guard of the Martin clans. From city 
and from countryside they came to pay the last tribute of their 
devotion to the man who had led them to victory in every poli- 
tical battle that has been waged in Virginia for nearly three 
decades. And there these men gave compelling manifestation 
of their deep and lasting attachment for the grim, resolute, mas- 
terful leader they had so newly lost. The spectacle then pre-, 
sented I shall not soon forget, nor the thoughts to which it gave 
rise, in respect to the tenacious hold which Mr. Marrry had 
established upon the abiding affection as well as the confidence 
and admiration of the people whom he served. 

With almost exactitude, the years of Senator Manrix's life 
measured the distance between two epochs of history. In the 
first flush of youth he had a place in the ranks of that immortal 
battalion of the Virginia Military Institute—those young cadets 
who, with Spartan heroism, endured their baptisin of fire at 
New Market just when the Civil War was being brought near to 
its conclusion and the beleaguered Confederacy hastening to its 
fall. Then, after nearly threescore years of ceaseless activity, we 
see him, but yesterday it seems, standing in this forum as the 
wise, sagacious, trusted leader in-the war cause of his country, 
against-the aggressions of European autocracy; thus in early 
youth emerging from the strife of Civil War and closing his 
earthly career in ripe old age at the ending of a World War. 
The circumstance is both interesting and suggestive. In an im- 
portant sense it reminds one of the effect of stern environment 
in developing the character, shaping the career, and molding the 
destiny of this distinguished Virginian. It recalls the larger de- 
mands and opportunities for service and achievement which sum- 
moned men of Marrin’s generation to the work of building anew 
and adjusting to fundamentally changed conditions the political, 
economic, and social fabric of a defeated and wasted land, of a 
sadly stricken and sorely menaced civilization. Senator Man- 
TIN’s first call as he neared the entrance to active life was a call 
to patriotic service. The last call was the same; and both trans- 
lated the terms of public stress and crisis. It is known with 
what consecration he answered; how nobly his task was begun 
with his cadet comrades in Virginia; and how as well ended here 
in the Senate of the United States. These two chapters in Mr, 
Manrtin’s life—the introduction and the conclusion, together 
with those which lay between, covering more than a quarter of a 
century of service in this body—are now being recalled by the 
people of his native State with emotions in which exultation and 
sorrow blend. 

Senator Marrrn was born in Albemarle County, Va., 72 years 
ago. It was there that he started out upon the building of his 
fortunes without other aid or influence than that derived from 
his own courageous purpose to be of some account in the world. 
And, verily, he builded well, if to be coveted is the structure of 
a human life securely established upon foundations of wide, 
enduring usefulness. It is not difficult to suppose that, when 
entering the province of his manhood, Senator Martin caught 
the message that there was both room and need for him in public 
affairs; that he felt charged with a distinct mission to serve, 
and by service to aid in saving, repairing, and constructing 
anew a land which had been wrecked by the desolating sweep 
of war. Men who were not of that generation can not under- 
stand the difficulties and dangers which either proyoked to mute 
despair or prompted to high and heroic endeavor, Those who 
did liye through the perilous time know best how to appreciate 
the motives which animated men of the school so fitly typed by 
Mr. Martın and to measure the great service which’ they 
wrought. : 

It was due to his participation in the work of enabling Vir- 
ginia to stand upon her feet again and advance to the higher 
and happier state which lay ahead that Senator Marrrm begun 
to develop the attributes of astute leadership. In the first place, 
there was something about his personality that seemed naturally 
to draw men to him and to hold them fast. The increasing years 
of his public activity steadily added to the number of his friends 
and admirers, so that at the time of his death he held his post 
of party leader unchallenged from any source. Within my 
knowledge no man in Virginia since the days of John Warwick 
Daniel had an influence more complete and controlling than that 
of Senator Martry. Nor is the reason difficult to apprehend, 
The Virginia people know it well. 

Mr. Martin was trained in the school of politics under men 
rarely experienced in the arts of thorough, searching organiza- 
tion. He undertook party work when Virginia was passing 
through the gravest, most dramatic period of her history. He 
brought to his task an intense ardor of spirit, a great love for 
his State, a calm grimness of purpose, an exceptionally clear, 
penetrating mind, and an unusual knowledge of men. The 
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natural order of things was therefore witnessed. Mr. MARTIN 
advanced stage by stage to station of authority and power 
among the preyailing individual political forces of the State. 

Until the early nineties, however, Mr. Martın held aloof from 
the rôle of aspirant for political preferment. He was content 
to labor and to wait until the darkness of a long political night 
had gone forever and Virginia’s safety was assured. With that 
happy consummation, he appeared as a candidate for the first 
office he had ever sought and the only office he ever held. 
He was elected to the United States Senate, and for 26 years, 
without intermission, retained his seat in this body. 

I dwell thus upon Mr. Manrix's genius for organization as 
expressed in his political career and upon the service which he 
rendered in the field of Virginia politics because these things 
served as the real background of his life; because they revealed 
the most forceful and compelling traits of his mind and charac- 
ter; because they the more clearly disclose the vehicle through 
which he translated the exalted aspiration into the thing 
achieved. But it must not be thought that the dead Virginia 
Senator was enabled to score in his every political battle solely 
by virtue of his extraordinary success as a party tactician or 
organizer. This was not the case. His talents would have 
counted in vain but for his sensitive recognition of the duties 
and obligations incident to public service. He was of modest 
mien and even speech, except when strongly provoked to talk 
in an emphatic fashion. This he could do unmistakably. 

Mr. Martin was not of the showy order; he was inclined to 
regard pityingly those who were. Nor was he skilled in the 
ways and wiles of the cheap politician. He was big and broad, 
compelling the respect of his adversaries and never impairing 
the confidence of his adherents. He never forgot a friend nor a 
friendly act. His conception of public duty comprehended the 
minor details as well as the larger and more important fea- 
tures of his trust, and from no Virginian could come a request 
requiring his attention that would suffer the slightest neglect 
or indifference at his hands. So being faithful in service, loyal 
to supporters, true to trust, and strong of intellect, Mr. MARTIN 
continued to grow in the stature of usefulness from the time he 
entered the Senate until, with health worn and shattered by the 
last years of his arduous labors here, he left his seat, never 
to return, 

It is not needful that I should speak of Mr. Marrrn’s service 
in this body. The record speaks for him, although it does 
not nearly disclose the full extent and scope of his fruitful 
activity. In committee room, especially as either chairman or 
ranking member of the great Appropriations Committee, in con- 
ference and in council, my lamented predecessor accomplished 
most of the large sum of usefulness which characterized his 
labors as a Senator. This much is known: Senator MARTIN 
was an effective leader on the floor of this body. He marshaled 
his forces and directed their movements with ability and sa- 
gacity. Considering the manifold perplexities with which his 
post was beset, the many difficulties that obtruded to add in- 
finitely to the burden of his responsibilities, the extraordinary 
crises in national and world affairs which were precipitated just 
prior to America’s entry into the war, continuing throughout 
that disastrous conflict, and into the period immediately follow- 
ing the signing of the armistice, Mr. MARTIN, who was in com- 
mand on this side of the Chamber, measured up to the stand- 
ards of level-headed, prudent, constructive leadership. Indeed, 
because of the appalling strain upon the resources of his mind 
and body, consequent upon the so terrific ordeal, the Virginia 
Senator’s life was probably shortened by many years, making 
it so that he sacrificed and fell because ready to give his all 
for his country’s sake. 

It is inspiring to think that when this grizzled chieftain was 
making last preparations to answer “ad sum” to the roll call 
of the Master he had thus rounded out a career of enduring dis- 
tinction; that from a reserved, unassuming entrance upon the 
deliberations of a great legislative tribunal he had, by sheer 
force of his own merit, risen slowly but surely to the eminence 
of majority leadership in full cooperation with the administra- 
tion and relied on by the President as a source of support and 
guidance in the halls of legislation while the Republic was being 
rocked to its foundations by the convulsions of war. Virginians 
rightly take satisfaction in the reflection that this was so; that 
at a time when men of great capacity and militant patriotism 
and fine courage were most needed in the legislative department 
of the Government their State gave to the upper branch of 
Congress the leader of the dominating party. 

Senator MARTIN interpreted an order of Americanism which 
was stalwart in genus, vibrant in patriotism, robust in fidelity, 
impatient of aught that smacked of timeserving or cant. Great- 
ness is a relative term; men are wont to employ it with a care- 
lessness and lack of discrimination so crude that the tribute 


which it is really designed to convey often becomes obscure and 
bedimmed in meaning. But, guarding carefully my words, it 
Seems to me that elements of greatness may readily be imputed 
to Senator Martin, if greatness can be measured in the scale of 
service or by the test of the sum of the things which he did, 
the ends which he achieved, the purposes which he wrotight, 
during the time in which it pleased God that he should walk 
the ways of usefulness here on earth. 

In his private and domestic relations of life Mr. MARTIN 
exemplified those lofty ideals which appeal directly to what 
is best and highest in human standards. He was the fond, 
devoted husband, the tenderly solicitous and affectionate father, 
the good neighbor, the public-spirited citizen. 

Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the late Senator Manrrx, I move that the Senate do now adjourn, 


The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 12, 
1920, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, April 10, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, who holdest in the hollow of Thy 
hand the destinies of men and of nations, give us as individuals 
and as a people religious grace and strength to meet the strenu- 
ous and exacting duties of life, through sunshine and cloud, 
through calm and storm, through sorrows and joys. 

Let Thy healing touch be upon the Member of this House 
sorely stricken, 

Help us to conserve our physical and intellectual energies, 
that our service may be lengthened and our work be acceptable 
in Thy sight and redound to the good of our fellows. In His 
name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

BUDGET OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by putting in the RECORD 
the official statement of the English Admiralty, containing the 
poao and plans for the English Navy for the next fiscal year, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. His remarks about what? ; 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I merely wanted to extend my remarks 
by putting into the Record an official statement of the English 
Admiralty on the budget and plans for the English Navy for 
the ensuing fiscal year. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
marks you are extending? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The statement made by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty of England. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is all of it, is it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is all of it. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman from Iowa in 
what way that will help and assist us? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It will show that England has reduced 
her expenses down to nearly a prewar basis. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that to shame us for not further reducing 
ours? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hope it will have some effect in fur- 
ther reducing ours. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it will, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the statement referred to: 

[From the Times, Tuesday, Mar. 16, 1920.] 
NAVY ESTIMATES—MR. LONG’S STATEMENT—£84,372,300. 


i, statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty, explanatory of the 
833 1920-21, was issued last night as a white paper (Cmd, 


What I was asking is what re- 


PAS The liquidation of th the terminal expenses of the war, which con- 
of expenditure already incurred or to which the Admiralty are 
9 estimated at £10 ,077,000 ; 
(55 —— allowances, estimated to cost £3 915,000; 


(ce) Expenditure of abnormal or quasi war character arising out of 
temporary obligations, such as the maintenance of an adequate force in 
the eastern Mediterranean and the Black Sea until pea conditions 
are reestablished in those regions, estimated to cost about £500,000 ; and 

(d) The maintenance during the coming year of a fleet of the mini- 
mum strength which, in the opinion of the rd of Admiralty, can be 
regarded as providing in present circumstances for the security of the 


Empire. 

Owing to the great increase of salaries, y, wages, and pensions 
and in the prices of materials of every descr paon since 1914, a direc 
comparison with the prewar estimates is of little value. An analysis, 
however, of the expenditure of £96,490,181 estimated to be in- 
curred in 1920-21 shows that it can be approximately divided into— 


(a) Nonrecurrent war liabilities or terminal charges £19, 077, 000 
b) Recurrent expenditure, due to war conditions; e. g., 
nereases in prices and jn rates of wages, pensions, 
etc., and separation allowance - 40, 023, 000 
(c) Normal expenditure on basjs of prewar rates an 
EN ENE A ͤ STs DOPED aE aE Sees 37, 489, 981 


1914-15, 


CS eh Le Septem tebe t e LSE S £53, 573, 261 


Deduct amount included for new construction 18, 373, 000 
35, 200, 261 
1920-21. — RS BETTY 
(nr ie eed een 96, 590, 181 
Deduct war liabilities, including new con- 
BtCNetION ob aon bc eee nee trea eune £19, 077, 000 
Deduct recurrent expenditures due to war 
Pe LU LS ERS PSS: Soha iy A tin 40, 023, 200 
59, 100, 200 
87, 489, 981 


“The increase of approximately £2,290,000 over the provision required 
In 1914-15 is due mainly to the following causes : 

The nt of clothing allowances to men of the fleet. 

Provision of larger hospital ships, 

The extension of scientific research and of technical training. 

Reduction in the hours worked by the industrial staff. 

Increase in noneffective charges. 

The above empanon takes no account of the greater extent to 
which stocks will be used without replacement during 1920-21, as 
compared with 1914-15. Against this, however, must be set the fact 
that a considerable expenditure wiil be incurred in 1920-21 in eigenen 
up reserves of yictua 1 and clothing stores, medical stores, oll fuel, 
and in the provision of new types of shell and ammunition conse- 
quent on experience gained in the early part of the war. 

The number that we propose shall be voted in vote A for the maxi- 
mum number of the personnel of the fleet to be borne on_any day 
during the financial year is 136,000, as compared with 151,000 in 
1914-15. The numbers at the date of the armistice were 407,816 
nnd by November, 1919, had been reduced to 157,000. The actual 
number required for the reduced fleet which it is proposed to maintain 
during the year is 127,500; but the provision under vote 1 for the pay 
of the fleet has been based on the assumption that 131,000 officers 
and men will still be borne at the end of the year, as it can not be 
expected that all those who are surplus to our reduced requirements 
can be disposed of during 1920-21. 

There is great difficuity in suddenly effecting large decreases or in- 
creases in naval personnel, and the reduction of over 25,000 officers 
and men in the 17 months from last November to April, 1921, will, if 
accomplished, as we hope, be a remarkable feat. It must be remem- 

ed that the crew of a ship is made up of numerous small groups 
of individvals of many trades—gunnery ratings, torpedo ratings, en- 
gine-room ratings, signal ratings, electricians, armorers, mechanics of 
many kinds, and so on, each sonop possesses entirely distinct qualfica- 
tions and having an entirely distinct duty, but each absolutely essen- 
tial to the fighting efficiency of the ship. In every adjustment of 
nayal personnel provision has to be made for each of these numerous 
branches of skilled men to be kept up to strength in every ship all 
over the world; any attempt to wash out naval personnel with a broad 
brush at once immobilizes far more units of the fleet than was ever 
intended, 

The time is opportune for an explanation of some of the principal 
decisions which the board of admiralty have taken and of the motives 
by which they have — ren while framing these estimates, which 
may, perhaps, be descri (in spite of the considerable provision for 
war commitments which they embody) as the first of the new series 
of peace estimates. I therefore append some notes on nayal policy 
and a note on dockyard policy, It should be understood that these 
statements do not purport to be exhaustive even of the decisions 
already taken, still less of the matters which are engaging the atten- 
tion of the board. 

The statement which I issued on December 1 last to accompany the 
estimates for 1919-20 (Cd. 451) contained a summary of naval ac- 
tivities since the armistice. I have thought it unnecessary to present 
ed record of the work of the Navy and Admiralty during 


any detaile 
the short period which has since elapsed 
WALTER H. Lone. 


ADMIRALTY, March 12, 19209. 
THE BUDGET. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes for the purpose of 
asking a question or two on this very subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, during the last 


presidential campaign both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties put a solemn plank in their national platforms promising 
the American people the prompt enactment of a budget system. 
It is true that during the war, throughout the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, we were so busy that we could not follow it up, but soon 
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after the 19th of May, 1919, when Congress was conyened in 
extra session and this Republican House was organized, we 
appointed a Select Committee on the Budget, and I have been 
and am yery greatly gratified to be a memer of that committee. 
Our committee went to work promptly under the very able 
leadership of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon], and let me 
say that Congress and the country owe him a debt of gratitude 
and commendation for his energy and efficiency in securing as 
witnesses the most eminent experts on the subject in the United 
States, and in conducting the hearings we were favored by the 
advice and suggestions of some 40 of the most profound students 
of the subject in this country, Our hearings extended from 
September 21 to October 9, 1919, and made a printed volume of 
788 pages and exhaustively covered the subject. As a result we 
prepared a bill (H. R. 9783) and introduced it, brought about its 
prompt and thorough consideration by the House, and on October 
22, 1919, the House passed the bill on a roll call vote of 285 yeas 
to 3 hays. The bill went to the Senate on October 22, and ap- 
parently no action was taken on it until December 15, on which 
date the Senate committee to which it was referred held a short 
hearing on it. Then nothing was done for another month, when 
on January 14, 1920, another short hearing was held, all the 
hearings containing only 195 pages and being mostly docu- 
mentary material and a restatement of their views by some half 
dozen witnesses who had appeared before the House committee 
and whose statements were fully printed, and from January 14 
to this good hour nothing whatever has apparently been done 
with the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand that the Senate committee has 
either reported the budget within the last day or two or antici- 
pates doing it in a day or two, and I understand it is their inten- 
tion to take it up within a week. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It has been reported. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; it has been reported, as the gentleman 
from Tennessee says. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
more. 

The SPEAKER. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think the gentlemen are misin- 
formed about the Senate committee having reported out the 
budget bill. I understand that committee contemplates report- 
ing it out some time next week. But be that as it may, the 
question is, Why has this tremendously important measure been 
sleeping in a Senate pigeonhole for eight months? What is hold- 
ing it up? Why has not the party in control of the Senate and 
House given this law to the country many months ago? What 
ure they waiting for? I see by the newspapers nearly every 
day that Gov. Lowden, of Illinois, and Gen. Wood, and the 
junior Senator from Illinois, who is the chairman of the Senate 
committee that has this bill in a pigeonhole, and various other 
prominent Republicans are making speeches somewhere, 
loudly extolling the marvelous virtues and imperative neces- 
sity ofen budget system in this country at this time, all of 
them trying to make campaign thunder, promising the people 
a budget system if they are elected. Why do not you Repub- 
licans keep the faith and do it now? Now is the accepted time. 
We have, all of us, promised the people this law. We have 
all the information necessary. Why walt another year or two? 
Why regale the people with more promises? Why do not the 
steering committee of this House put that budget bill right 
straight onto an appropriation bill as a rider, right now, aud 
on this fortifications bill, and bring in a rule making it in order, 
and put it through this House now, instead of letting it sleep 
in the Senate and promising the American people to enact a 
budget system some time in the future if they are elected next 
November? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. T only have a minute and can not, 
unless I can get more time. I am not criticizing this House, 
because we have performed our full duty in this matter. And I 
will not criticize the Senate, because that would be unparlia- 
mentary, but I will criticize the leaders of the party in power 
in both the Senate and House for their utter failure to enact this 
solemnly promised and vitally needed legislation, as they should 
have done many months ago. They have no right to hold this bill 
up to allow some prominent gentlemen to make campaign 
speeches about it and try to monopolize that subject as a eam- 
paign issue. Let us establish it now. With the exception of 
3 votes, there was no opposition to this bill by any Democrat 


I ask to proceed for one minute 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
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or Republican in this House, and there ought not to be any op- 
position in the Senate or any politics about it. I want to see 
this Congress keep the faith and pass this bill and establish this 
budget system in this country at this session and before we 
adjourn for the summer. -The country needs this system now 
a hundred times more than it ever has. With the high cost of 
living going higher, with taxes and prices going to the blue sky, 
with waste, duplications, and unnecessary governmental ex- 
penditures as shown in the hearings there is no earthly excuse 
for delaying this bill all these months while prominent candidates 
are trying to make campaign thunder eut of clamoring for a 
budget system. 2 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has again expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I congratulate my friend and 
neighbor from Colorado IMr. Tayror] on his enthusiasm for 
the budget system, an enthusiasm. which is shared by all the 
Members of this House and, I think, by a very great majority 
of the Members of the Senate. It is a very large question, 
which requires careful consideration. The Senate will in a 
day or two report the budget bill. They propose to take it up 
very soon. The gentleman from Colorado knows that the budget 
system, no matter when the bill we passed months ago becomes 
a law, can not become operative and effective upon the trans- 
actions of the Government until the executive departments begin 
to prepare their estimates, which are to be presented in October, 
so that if the budget bill is a law—which I trust it will be within 
the next 30 days—any time soon it will have been provided 
within abundant time to make provision for the earliest use that 
could possibly be made ef it. As everybody knows, it passed 
the House months ago. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman to 
say that within 30 days we will have a budget-system law on 
the statute books? 

Mr. MONDELL. I feel quite confident of that. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to the 
parliamentary situation, as suggested by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. If he is not perfectly confident of that, 
there is no reason why it should be put on an appropriation 
bill. It has had thorough consideration by the House and thor- 
ough consideration by the Senate committee and the Senate, 
and it ought to go to conference now. 

Mr. MONDELL. Nobody is more insistent about this thing 
than I am, and I will say to the gentleman from ‘Texas that I 
have no sort of doubt but that before this Congress finishes its 
labors, which I hope will be the ist of June, there will be a 
budget bill on the statute books. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes, in which to have read a very short article on the sub- 
ject of the medical and surgical history of the late war. This 
article is from the Journal of the American Medical Association. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
have read, in two minutes, an article on the medical and surgical 
history of the late war. Is there objection? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does this deal with lancing also? 

Mr. LAZARO. No, sir. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is just pure surgery? 

Mr. LAZARO. I think the information is worth something 
to the Members of the House. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HISTORY OF THE WAR, 

The Surgeon General, with the approval of the Secretary of War, is 
asking for an appropriation, in the sundry civil bill, for the publication 
of the medical and surgical history of the World War. In its poera 
form, this medical history will be more than an account of the rapid 
expansion and administrative achievements of the Medical Department; 
it will be a collective study of the many problems of hygiene, medicine, 
an ery which were involved in the efficient medical care of the 
Na s armies—in fact, a system of medicine and surgery based on the 
experience and observations of the physicians who arded the health 
of our soldiers. The knowledge which was gained in hospitals and on 
the battle field, and the vast amount of medical research carried on 
during the war, can be made of immediate value to the medical profes- 
sion and the public only by prompt publication of the medical Histo 3 
There can be no question of the merit of such a work; as a scientific 
record alone the data will be of permanent value, irrespective of con- 


siderations 8 their utility as a source of information in future 
he first volume of an unofficial history of the Canadian 


emergencies. 


2 medical corps appeared last year; eet progres has been made 
on the e history o 


official British medical history, and th f German par- 
ticipation in the war will be issued in nine volumes late in 1920; much 
f the material for the American history is already collected, and publi- 
cation waits on the action of Congress. Nothing can be ed from 
rocrastination and delay; the ne Shee np requested by the Surgeon 
General should be allowed promptly. The medical and surgical history 
of the War of the Rebellion was delayed through 20 years. It is to be 
hoped that a similar fate does not await the publication of the medical 
odin os the Were „War. ig. Ps — he ye a short — 
make the appro ion necessary for the printing this ava e 
material, the failure will be tantamount to an order for its destruction. 
ms ee. years this material would be of archaic but not of scientific 


ARTHUR WENDLE ENGLERT. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker’s table H. R. 795, for the relief of Arthur Wendle 
Englert, a House bill passed by the Senate with an amendment, 
and that the House disagree to the Senate amendment and ask 
for a conference thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
H. R. 795, and moves to disagree to the Senate amendment and 
ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is subject to 
objection. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is asking for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. He moves for a conference. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not in order to move for a conference. 
I should like ‘to ask the gentleman if the Senate amendment 
increases the amount of this claim? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It increases it $250. 

Mr. WALSH. Over the House bill? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Over the House bill. 

Mr. WALSH.- Or over the amount of the claim? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Over the House bill. 

Mr. GARD. What was the amount in the House bill? 

Mr. EDMONDS. The amount in the House bill was $500. We 
reduced the amount asked for by the Gaimant from $748 to 
$500. The Senate put back the amount originally asked for 
by the claimant. ‘The bill as it passed the House this year was 
reduced to $500, but the claimant last year asked for $748. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EDMONDS]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker appointed as 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Ebxro cps, Mr. LITTLE, 
and Mr. STEAGALL. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks.in the Record briefly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, upon what sub- 
ject? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Very largely giving the reasons why I 
yoted as the gentleman did last evening on the peace resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Was it 
not made in order yesterday for five legislative days for any- 
one to extend remarks in the Recor on the peace resolution? 

The SPEAKER. It was. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I may touch briefly on some other things, 


USE OF T. N. T. FOR PEACE-TIME PURPOSES. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution from 
the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
priyileged resolution from the Committee on Printing, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of John Swenehart, of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Wisconsin grins scientific and experi- 
mental data for the practical use of T. N. T., a war-salvaged explosive 
for peace-time purposes, be printed as a House document, and that 5,000 
copies be printed for the use of the House document room, 

Mr. KIESS. I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, how much will this 
printing cost? 

Mr. KIESS. This printing will cost the large sum of $45.10. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How many copies are you going to 
print? 

Mr. KIESS. The usual number, 1,845, and 5,000 additional 
to go to the document room. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Would the committee have any objec- 
tion to making it three times that number? I can use almost all 
of that edition for my own district. There is a large area of 
cut-over land which they desire to clear, and this will be a very 


valuable document for them. I should like to ask unanimous 
consent to have the number doubled. 

Mr. KIESS. The document is a valuable one, and if the 
House feels like increasing the number to be printed, there will 
be no objection from the Committee on Printing. The cost of 
10,000 additional copies would be $41.54. ` 

Mr. MILLER. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask how are these documents to be disposed of? 

The SPEAKER. This is a privileged resolution. Does the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. I will answer the gentleman’s question. 
They are to go to the document room, as there are many Menr 
bers who will not be interested in this particular document. For 
that reason it is best to send it to the document room, where 
those who want the publication can get it. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the resolution as reported 
by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


NITRATE OF SODA, 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of S. J. Res. 180, with a còm- 
inittee amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a Senate resolution, which the Clerk 
will report. 

Mr. GARD. May we have the amendment read also? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That in order to meet the existing emergency in the 
shortage of fertilizers the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
turn over to agricultural fertilizer distributors or users in this country 
such quantity of the nitrate of soda held as a reserve supply by the 
War Department as, in his opinion, can be spared consistently with the 
military needs of the Government, such stocks so turned over to be 
replaced by such fertilizer distributors or users with an equivalent 
amount of nitrate, the turning over and replacement being under such 
guaranties as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

With the following amendment offered by Mr. Hutt of Iowa: 


Strike out all after line 4 on page 1, and insert the * “To 
sell for cash at the prevailing market. price, at the time of the sale 
thereof, to such distributors or users thereof, in the United States, as 
shall request the same, and in 8 to each, as he shall see f 
not to exceed in the aggregate 50, tons of nitrate of soda, now hel 
ns a reserve supply of the War 8 the proceeds of such sale 
to be repaid to the proper item of the current appropriations, originally 
made for such purposes.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the gentleman a question. Was this nitrate of soda 
secured during the war or before the war? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. During the war. It is in reserve now. 
There are something like 300,000 tons of it held by the War 
Department, and it has been thought advisable to allow the sale 
of 50,000 tons, which they can spare, to relieve a very pressing 
emergency that exists in the agricultural districts of the coun- 
try. Owing to insufficient shipping facilities and the slides in 
the Panama Canal, the supply that should be in the country to- 
day has been delayed, and this is to meet that situation: The 
Committee on Military Affairs thought it would be better to 
sell it, and let the Government accumulate the profit themselves, 
than to transfer it. : 

Mr. LONGWORTH.. The gentleman’s amendment provides 
that it shall be sold at the current market price; that would be 
considerably less than the amount paid for it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; the market price to-day is more 
than the War Department paid. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will 
yield —— 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Government paid $84 
for the last shipment and the prevailing market price is higher 
than that. The Government supply was purchased for $56 up to 
$84, and the prevailing market price will mean a profit to the 
Government. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then there is no loss to the Government 
by this provision? ; 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; on the contrary there 

should be a profit. 
> Mr. HULL of Iowa. There will be a profit, because the cur- 
rent price is a great deal higher than what the Government 
paid for it, and higher than what they can buy it for in Chile and 
have it shipped here. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am surprised that the price is less 
now than it was during the war. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. During the consideration of 
the deficiency bill we had the matter up and we provided for 
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the construction of a scoop in the earth at Sayanna, Ill., for 
the storing of our reserve supply of nitrate of soda. 

-This resolution should reduce our storage expense. We are 
now paying $13,000 a month for storage of nitrate of soda in 
commercial warehouses, and if the War Department will con- 
strue this action as the War Department should, they will sell 
the nitrate of soda now stored in commercial warehouses, where 
they are paying 35 cents a ton, and they will save the storage 
and at the same time sell at a price much higher than the average 
price paid by the Goyernment. The average cost price paid by 
the Government is below $80, and the market price is nearer $90. 
If the War Department exercises the discretion that it should 
exercise, and sells the nitrate of soda which is stored in Jack- 
sonville, where we are paying 30 cents per ton, in Galveston and 
several other points, instead of taking it out of the Government- 
owned buildings and out of warehouses where we are paying 
only 10 cents u ton, a very considerable profit will come to the 
Government. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under these conditions I 
withdraw my reservation to object. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. DENT. I wish to add to the statement made by the 
gentleman from South Carolina that the War Department accu- 
mulated an excessive reserve supply of nitrate in anticipation 
that the war would last longer than it did. So that now it has no 
use for this nitrate and can dispose of it at a profit for the benefit 
of the farmers at this particular time, the shipment of nitrate 
having been delayed 30 days. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Why confine it to 50,000 tons if that be so? 

Mr. DENT. I will state that I do not think it ought to be 
confined to 50,000 tons. The Secretary of War stated to the 
committee that he would limit it to 50,000 tons. 

Mr. WALSH. Why do they want to keep the balance? 

Mr. DENT. I see no reason for it, and I would be willing to 
have the limit raised. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the resolution provide that it shall be sold 
to the consumer or the jobber? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Either one; it is to be distributed among 
the users. 

Mr. BEGG. Is there any serious objection to a provision 
safeguarding it so that it will not be sold by the War Depart- 
ment to jobbers and then resold to the consumer at enormous 
profit? I happen to know that the War Department sold a vast 
number of buckets for 80 cents apiece the other day, and the 
man to whom they were sold never touched them, but resold 
them for $1.10 each. If we do not safeguard these sales, we 
are going to give them the opportunity to do the same thing 
right over with the nitrates. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. We have safeguarded it as far as pos- 
sible. The Secretary of War was before us and said that he 
would safeguard it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would the gentleman have any objec- 
tion to adding a provision that the names of the persons to 
whom the nitrate is sold shall be reported to Congress? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think that is unnecessary. We can 
find the names at any time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think it is necessary, but I 
sometimes have suspicions of the way things are done. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that the situa- 
tion is acute with reference to the supply of nitrate for fertilizer, 
Within the last few days there was a hearing before the Agri- 
culture Department in reference to the spread of the pink boll- 
worm in the States of Texas and Louisiana, which brought to 
the National Capital representatives from all over the country, 
and especially from a number of the Southern States. I at- 
tended this hearing myself to help, if I could, to have taken ap- 
propriate action to safeguard the cotton interests and prevent 
the further spread of this pink bollworm pest. Those repre- 
sentatives attending this hearing told us in conferring with us 
about general agricultural conditions of the acute situation as 
to fertilizer. I assure you the situation as to fertilizers ery 
acute and everything possible ought to be done to improve the 
present situation, and I sincerely hope there will be no objection 
to this resolution, but that it will receive immediate considera- 
tion and be promptly passed in order to stimulate production 
and to nreet the situation, at least to the extent it will furnish 
the relief so necessary and so much-desired by the farmers. 
[Applause.] 
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Mr. McLAUGHLUIN of Michigan. 
to me? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this same mat- 
ter was added as a Senate amendment to the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Agriculture. It is a Senate amendment 
which the conferees on that bill have considered. I think I can 
safely say, although the conferees have not finished their work, 
that this amendment now offered by the gentleman from Iowa is 
practically in the form which the conferees think it should be. 
But it occurs to me that the last two or three lines of the amend- 
ment of the bill are a little uncertain as to what is to be done 
With the proceeds of the sale. Reading from the bill, it says: 

The proceeds of such sale to be N to the proper item of the cur- 
rent appropriations originally made such purposes. 

That may be the regular, orderly, proper way of providing for 
the disposition of money which comes into the hands of an official 
of this Government, but if it is I have not understood it to be 
the way. I have supposed the money should be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts or 
placed to the credit of a particular fund, to be used for a par- 
ticular purpose. I suggest that some attention be given to the 
last sentence of this amendment to see if it is right in providing 
the method in which the proceeds of the sale shall be handled. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand that the proposed amendment 
provides that the proceeds from these sales shall go to the credit 
of some particular appropriation? 

The MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The amendment reads: 

The proceeds of such sale to be repaid to the proper item under the 
current appropriations originally made for such purposes. 

It is a little irregular, it seems to me, although from my 
limited knowledge of these matters I would not be justified in 
demanding a change. 

Mr. WALSH. It sounds as if that was in aid of Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That was put in there so that the appro- 
priation would go back, so that if thought advisable they could 
purchase with this same money some more nitrate of Soda. 

Mr. WALSH. What do they want to replace it for when 
the gentleman from South Carolina says that they have no use 
for this now that the war is over? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Oh, the gentleman mis- 
understood me, if he got that impression. 

Mr. WALSH. I meant the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent]. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. May I say this: The state- 
ment of the officiais of the War Department is that they do need 
it. They take the position that in this country it is essential 
that they maintain a reserve of 300,000 tons of nitrate of soda, 
which is used in the manufacture of high explosives; that be- 
cause of the Chilean situation as it developed at the beginning of 
the war it would be unsafe for this country to be without this 
amount, and that is the reserve settled upon. The officers of the 
Grdnance Department are very earnest in their statement that 
it would be very unsafe for this Government to reduce its stock 
much below that reserve. That is their position. 

Mr. WALSH. That was to be the reserve when the country 

was at war. 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; this is the position 
taken by the department at this time. Once we are in war, the 
only place from which we can secure nitrate of soda is from 
Chile. If we control the seas, it can be secured, and if we do 
not we are cut off from that supply, and therefore they say it 
is essential that that supply be on hand, and they have figured it 
out with a great degree of care and declare it is dangerous to 
reduce that reserve much below that amount. I think their 
position ought to be stated to the House. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, following the line of inquiry of 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. BEGG], do I understand that this reso- 
lution would allow an individual farmer, or an association of 
farmers, to put in an order for a ton of nitrate of soda and 
obtain the same consideration that a jobber would have? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is supposed to be the purpose of 


the resolution 

Mr. LAYTON. There is no limit on the amount to be sold? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. There is no limit on it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and the Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk again reported the joint resolution, together with 
the amendment offered by Mr. Hutz of Iowa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WatsH). The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 


LIX 346 


Will the gentleman yield 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment to the amendment, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. LONGWORTH: Add at 
the end of the amendment the following: % Provided, That the — 9 
tary of War shall report to Congress not later than December 
1920, the names of all purchasers of said nitrate of soda, 3 
with the prices for which sold.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment to 
the amendment. I want to strike out the words that give the 
Secretary of War the right to fix quantities. I can not quote 
them, for I have not a copy of the amendment before me. I 
think it provides in such quantities as he may see fit. I want 
to leave the amendment in such a way that if a farmer wants 
to buy 1 ton the Secretary is compelled to send it to him, and 
can not refuse to do so upon the ground that he is selling it 
only in 100-ton lots. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BEGG to the committee amendment 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I submit that the amendment as detailed 
by the gentleman from Ohio is not in such form that the Clerk 
can report it. The gentleman had better get this drafting board 
to help him draw it up. 

The SPEAKER. But the Clerk is reporting it. The Clerk 
will continue to report the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brad to the committee amendment: 
Strike out of the committee amendment the words “as he shall see 
fit,” so that it will read: “to sell for cash, at the prevailing market 
price at the time of the sale thereof, to such distributors or users 


thereof in the United States as shall request the same, and in such 
quantity to each, not to exceed in the aggregate 50,000 tons,” etc. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, the only thing I want to say on that 
proposition is this: I believe every man has an honest intention 
to make it available to the farming communities, if they shall 
want to use it and buy it, without its going through the hands 
ofa commission man. If we leave in the words that I am seeking 
to have stricken out it is very easy for the Secretary of War to 
make a ruling that he will not sell it in any quantities other than 
100-ton lots or more, and no farmer, or group of farmers, can 
afford to buy that amount at one time. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, does not the gentleman 
think there ought to be a minimum amount fixed—some reason- 
able amount? 

Mr. BEGG. I would not object to a reasonable amount at all. 
The only thing I am anxious to do is to fix this so that it is avail- 
able to the average farming community. I will eliminate even 
the little user. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think the gentleman’s intention 
is good, but there ought to be a minimum limit, or they would 
pester the War Department to death. 

Mr. BEGG. What limit would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know enough about it to 


say. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
while I am not an agriculturist, yet the point suggested to me 
by the inquiry of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] is 
that some one under the gentleman’s amendment might write in 
and ask that 25 pounds of the fertilizer be sent to him by parcel 
post, and the War Department might be compelled to deal it out 
in that way. 

Mr, BEGG. Well, Mr. Speaker, I would like to answer the 
gentleman and say that his experience in farming, if he ever had 
to farm any, would very readily relieve his mind of any embar- 
rassment of sending for a 10-pound sack of fertilizer. 

Mr. DONOVAN. If the gentleman will permit, I had in a 
small way, and I know there would be somebody in this country 
who would think that 25 pounds would be sufficient. 

Mr. BEGG. I would willingly accept a minimum of 1 ton. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will yield, I think I under- 
stand the gentleman’s purpose, but I want to ask if he does not 
believe that the profiteering in here that may be carried on by 
the jobber in selling to the farmer could better be protected by 
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fixing the per cent of profit that the distributor may charge over 


and above the Government price? 

Mr. BEGG. In reply to that I want to say to the gentleman 
that if this is safeguarded so that the farmer can buy in small 
quantities at the same price the Government buys at there will 
not be profiteering and you do not need to put a maximum profit 
the jobber can make, because the very fact that the farmer can 
buy from the Government will preclude any possibility of any 
man buying it and charging an exorbitant price. 

Mx. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
and should approve the result the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Beca] wishes to reach. There should be some way by which 
farmers and other small purchasers can acquire this nitrate of 
soda; but some one must determine quantities in which it shall 
be sold. Under the resolution as presented by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hurt], that determination is to be by the 
Secretary of War. If left as the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio would leave it some one else will have that authority 
or privilege. It may be that the first one who makes an offer 
satisfactory in price to the Secretary will be able to buy all 
he wishes. I can see no better way for large purchasers to 
acquire practically all of this nitrate of soda than to take from 
the Secretary of War all discretion and control over it, and 
practically leave it to the purchasers to make their offers, which 
the Secretary will have no right, on the theory advanced by 
the gentleman from Ohio, to refuse. It might be for half or 
all the quantity that the Secretary had to sell. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not 
a fact that there is a very small proportion of nitrate of soda 
used as a simple ingredient for use on the soil, and is it not a 
fact that this nitrate of soda will have to be taken to a fertil- 
izer plant and mixed with other ingredients before being sold to 
the farmer at all? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In answer to what the gen- 
tleman from New York says, it is true that only a small quan- 
tity of nitrate of soda is used as a fertilizer by a farmer; it is 
used in combination with other fertilizing ingredients. A farmer 
or anyone else who has the ingredients can mix them himself; 
it is not necessary for this nitrate of soda to go to the fertilizer 
factory to be made up or mixed by the manufacturer. It was 
suggested before the conferees on the Agricultural bill that the 
word “ manufacturer” should be included, but the sense of the 
conferees was, and the sense of the Committee on Military 
Affairs is evidently the same, that purchases should be made 
only by “distributors and users,” those who come after the 
manufacturer. And I insist, Mr. Speaker, that this resolution 
should give some official of the department authority to deter- 
mine the quantities in which this nitrate of soda shall be sold. 
If we divest the Secretary of War of all authority in that 
respect, we may be placing it in the hands of those who will 
purchase or who offer to purchase, and the large purchaser 
may acquire all of it. ; 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will yield further for just 
a moment, I want to thank the gentleman for the information. 
It is my understanding, however, that very few farmers do buy 
nitrate of soda and mix it themselves. 

Mr. LAYTON, My experience has been otherwise. 

Mr. SNYDER. I am speaking of my own section of the coun- 
try; those are the only farmers I am familiar with. If what 
the gentleman says is true, I think with him there should be a 
limitation on the amount the farmers ought to be permitted to 
buy from the Secretary of War. 

Mr. RHODES. If the gentleman will permit, where is this 
surplus of nitrate of soda located? . 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is stored at different 
places, as has been stated by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Byrnes]}—-Galveston, Savannah, and other places. 

Mr. LAYTON. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. : 

Mr. LAYTON. I desire to say to the gentleman that my only 
interest in this bill is to see that under the provisions of this 
bill this nitrate of soda is made available for the individual 
farmer. In reply to what the gentleman from New York said, 
I want to say that it is not true that nitrate must go through 
the hands of a corporation or fertilizing company. I have used 
it myself. Farmers buy the various ingredients—fish screen- 
ings, nitrate of potash, and so forth—and they mix it them- 
selves, according to the proportions they get from the agricul- 
tural colleges. And now, this matter ought not to-be left in 
any dispute or concluded in such a way that we can not know 
that this nitrate will reach the man who needs it, without going 
into the hands of the profiteer, 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Well, I will say to the gen- 
tleman that if the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio should be adopted all control over it, as to quantities in 
which it will be sold, will be taken out of the hands of the Sec- 
retary of War; and suppose some distributor or user offers to 
make a large purchase, what control over the matter has the 
Secretary of War? Absolutely none. He has no authority to 
refuse the offer. It may be a favorable offer as to price, and 
under the law, as it will read if the amendment be adopted, he 
must accept it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Who fixes the price for this nitrate of soda? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The Secretary must sell at 
the market price prevailing at the time. That is, the best price 
that anyone wishing to buy is willing to offer. I suggest it is 
dangerous to take-away from the Secretary of War all control 
over the matter as to the quantity in which it shall be sold. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I have very little self-inter- 
est in the passage of this resolution. The State I come from 
uses as little as any other State. However, every State uses 
some of it. My only interest is to make it possible for the users 
the farmers—to get hold of this and use it on this present sea- 
son’s crop in order to produce food. We have gone over it in the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the House and the Senate and 
also in the Agricultural Committee of the House and of the Sen- 
ate, and after consultation with all of them we have brought out 
this resolution in its present form. I hope the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio will be defeated, because I believe it 
will delay the possibility of getting this to the farmer. We want 
the farmer to get this at once so he can produce food with it 
and thereby lower the cost of living. 

Mr. LAYTON. If the gentleman's purpose is that distinctly, 
that is all I am interested in. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
to me one minute? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. At least 50 per cent of this 
nitrate of soda in its crude state is used by the farmer. This 
sale by the Government is not a new departure. For two or 
three years the Department of Agriculture has been selling 
nitrate of soda directly to the farmers, and there was no com- 
plaint about it going into the hands of middlemen. I ask the 
House not to adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
for this reason, that if there is any danger of it being sold to 
one man that is cured to a great extent by the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonaworry], which 
has been adopted, and which provides for submission to Con- 
gress of the names of the persons to whom it is sold. And dis- 
cretion must be placed in the Secretary of War in the adminis- 
tration of the law. It must be placed in that department and 
not left to one person to purchase all of the 50,000 tons which 
would be possible under the amendment. I hope the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad] will be defeated. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentlemen of this House know that I am not a 
farmer. But it seems to me that putting the limitation upon the 
distribution or sale and bringing it down to certain amounts 
that the Secretary of War or his subordinates are permitted to 
dispose of of this material is entirely out of order and not in 
keeping with good business principles. No one can tell here 
just what quantity or amount of nitrate of soda should be fixed 
so that it would be universally satisfactory to all the farmers 
that might need it, and it seems to me you have got to trust 
somebody somewhere. Four hundred and thirty-five men have 
usually got 435 different ideas about how a thing ought to be 
done, and you have got to leave the actual details of managing 
affairs of this kind in the hands of some one. 

And I believe, while I have a very high regard for the judg- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac], his amendment 
is contrary to good business and it will interfere with this 
ingredient, that is so much needed by the farmers, getting to 
them, and will reflect against the best interests of the country. 
Therefore I shall have to vote against the amendment. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Certainly. 

Mr. LAYTON. Do you not think that the bill ought to indi- 
cate a minimum quantity? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not think it ought to indicate a minimum 
quantity. I think that no one will want to buy the whole 50,000 
tons of nitrate of soda, nor will anybody want to buy less than 
several thousand pounds. Anywhere between there that you 


Will the gentleman yield 
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might want to fix as a maximum or a minimum would be entirely 
out of order to be fixed by this House. I think that ought to 
be left to the man in charge of the proposition. 

Mr. LAYTON. There are plenty of people in the country 
who would like to buy the whole 50,000 tons in order to make a 
profit on it. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. MacCRATE. May I suggest to the gentleman that by 
adopting the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brod] you are not taking away the discretion from the Secre- 
tary of War at all. As a matter of fact, as I see it, if the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio is adopted, the Secre- 
tary of War can sell it all to one person. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would not care to have any restriction put 
upon the Secretary of War as to whether he should sell it toa 
million people or to one person. I am not so sure if it went to 
one person, if that person had the facilities to distribute it 
throughout the country, it would not be the best thing to do. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not require unanimous 
consent. The gentleman can withdraw it. 

Mr. BEGG. I withdraw the amendment, and, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his amendment 
and offers another one. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to offer an amendment following 
the word “each” in the fourth line, in the following words: 

Not less than 1 ton or more than 100 tons to any individual pur- 
chaser, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Beco to the committee amendment: After the word 
“ each,” in the fourth line of the committee amendment, insert the words 
not less than 1 ton or more than 100 tons to any individual purchaser.” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to take out the word “ individual,” so that it would read 
“any purchaser.” 


Mr. QUIN. Reserving the right to objeet—— 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will raport the modified amend- 
ment. a 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified amendment: Insert after the word “each,” in line 4, the 
words “ not less than 1 ton or more than 100 tons to any purchaser.” 


Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield 
Mr. BEGG. I yield. j 
Mr. QUIN. I am very strongly for this, but I want to know 


why the gentleman wants to limit the amount to less than a ton? 
Some man might want to buy half a ton. 

Mr. BEGG. I will reply to the gentleman by saying that if 
there is any reason for the passage of this bill it is an economic 
reason, to try to increase production. I doubt seriously whether 
there is any producer other than a small gardener—who is not 
a producer for the country to any great extent—that would 
want less than a ton. If there were such, two fellows could 
go together and buy a ton. It seems to me 

Mr. GARD. Does not the gentleman think it would be better 
to have in his amendment the word “ one” instead of the word 
“ purchaser ”? 

Mr. BEGG. I do not see any advantage or disadvantage in 
that word. I would not object. It would not make any differ- 


ence. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] as 
amended. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, this question, raised by the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. McKENZIE], is a matter that this 
Congress will haye to take notice of, in my judgment. ‘The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to prevent profiteering in this sur- 
plus material which the Government will permit to be sold. 

Now, what are we doing about it? There has been a clamor 
for the War Department to sell the surplus of all its accumula- 
tions, and yet we have put no restriction upon that surplus. 
You are letting it be sold every day down here by the thousands 
of dollars’ worth, and yet you put no restriction upon the pur- 
chaser to prevent profiteering, when that was the purpose, as 
I understand, of the Congress when you called for the sale of 
this property; it was in order to help bring down the high cost 
of living. Now, I wonder why a resolution of some kind should 


not be passed by this Congress in order to take care of the 
situation, not merely in the matter of the sale of this nitrate to 
8 but all this other property that is being sold every 
ay. 

I want to say that it has come back here to the ears of some 
of us from France that some of the property that we sold in 
France was sold by the French Government, and it got into the 
hands of the profiteers of France, and the French people them- 
selves, for whom this property was sold at a low price, are not 
getting the benefit of it. I think, gentlemen, it is a serious 
matter that Congress ought to deal with. I know it is a hard 
matter to deal with, because we try to get on behalf of the 
Government the highest price possible for the property. That 
is commendable on the part of the officers of the Government, 
to procure the best price possible; and yet at the same time we 
permit this property to go unrestricted into the markets of the 
country and without any restraint against profiteering. 

Gentlemen, I favor this amendment and favor this legislation, 
but I think it ought to go further and reach other property that 
is being sold by the United States Government. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield, right 
there? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. č 

Mr. QUIN. Do you not think that particular thing would be 
properly handled so that it got into the hands of the right 

ple? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; but the gentleman knows that this 
material is being sold in such large quantities and we have 
constant complaints from people who desire to purchase small 
quantities that they have had no opportunity to buy this 
property, which was purchased with the proceeds from the sale 
of Liberty bonds, which these people purchased. This is a 
commendable provision, and I am not objecting to a provision 
to fix a reasonable price and allow the material to be sold to 
small purchasers. 

Mr. QUIN. I am with the gentleman on this and all other 
matters. We tried to do that very thing. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Has the gentleman's committee reported 
out a resolution effecting the sale of all this other surplus 
property that is being sold down here now? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. Small quantities are being sold, and even 
shipped by parcel post now. 
Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. 

the last word. 

The SPEAKER. 
out the last word. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I understand that this 
resolution calls for the sale of 50,000 tons. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. I understand that the Government 
is paying $13,000 a month for storage. Why not sell 100,000 
tons? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman that, so far as 
I am concerned, I have no objection; but, at the same time, the 
War Department recommended that only 50,000 tons be sold. 
I believe that we ought to take the advice of the War Depart- 
ment and limit it to 50,000 tons. That is all they ask for. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment 
to strike out “50,000” and insert 100,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brooks of Illinois: In the fifth line of 
the committee amendment, after the word “aggregate,” strike out 
“50,000 and insert * 100,000." 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURPHY. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 17. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hurt]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, wus read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hurt of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the 
yote whereby the Senate joint resolution was passed was laid 
on the table. 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 


The gentleman from Illinois moves to strike 


an 
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POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILI—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 11578, the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ft T ro tions for the service of the 
Post 1 8 eee June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. STEEBNERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? 5 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I think some of these amend- 
ments ought to be read before the eonference report is consid- 
ered, and it is not any longer than the statement. I object. 

The SPEAKER.. Objection is made. The Clerk will read the 
conference report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 11578) making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend! and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered. 15, 
19, and 20. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 
25, and 28, and agree to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
words “to be available immediately,” insert the following: 
“And the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
“cretion, to turn over to the Postmaster General, without charge 
therefor, such buildings or parts thereof as may be desired by 
the Postmaster General and now located at Watervliet Arsenal, 
N. Y. And the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to 
cause said buildings or parts thereof to be removed to said land 
and to be reassembled or reconstructed thereon for the use of 
the Post Office Department”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 
“ provided, That whenever the office of a postmaster becomes 
vacant through death, resignation, or removal, the Postmaster 
General shall designate some person to act as postmaster until 
a regular appointment can be made by the President, and the 
Postmaster General shall notify the Auditor for the Post Office 
Department of the change. The postmaster so appointed shall 
be responsible under his bond for the safekeeping of the public 
property of the post office and the performance of the duties 
thereof until a regular postmaster has been duly appointed and 
qualified and has taken possession of tlie office. Whenever a 
vacancy occurs from any cause, the appointment of a regular 
postmaster shall be made without unnecessary delay“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, strike out the word 
“aeroplane” and insert in lieu thereof “ aircraft”; and in line 
5 strike out the word “materially”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“$1,415,000” named in said amendment insert the following: 
“ $1,250,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amended paragraph insert the following: 

“Tor transportation of foreign mails by steamship, aircraft 
or otherwise, including increases hereinafter provided, $4,700,000 : 
Provided, That not to exceed $100,000 of this sum shall be ex- 
pended for carrying foreign mail by aircraft.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and. 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ of 
which $500,000 shall be available immediately“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 8. That the Secretary of War is authorized hereafter, 
in his discretion, to turn over to the Postmaster General, without 
charge therefor, from time to time, such motor vehicles, aero- 
planes, airdromes and parts thereof, and machinery and tools 
to repair and maintain the same, as may be suitable for use in 
the Postal Service; and the Postmaster General is authorized to 
use the same in the transportation of the mails and to pay the 
necessary expenses thereof, including the replacement, main- 
tenance, exchange, and repair of such equipment, and the trans- 
fer and refabrication of such airdromes, out of any appropria- 
tion available for the service in which such vehicles, airdromes 
or aeroplanes are used: Provided, That the Postmaster General 
shall not use such aeroplanes or airdromes on any other routes 
than the one between New York, N. Y., and San Francisco, Calif., 
herein provided for.” f 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Renumber 
the section to read: “Sec. 4”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Renumber 
the section to read: “Src. 5”; in line 1 of said amendment, 
after the word That,” insert the word “hereafter”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Renum- 
ber the section to read: “ Src. 6”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement. to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lien of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“(c) The commission shall investigate all present and pro- 
spective methods and systems of handling, dispatching, trans- 
porting and delivering the mails, and the facilities therefor; 
and especially all methods and systems which relate to the 
handling, delivery and dispatching of the mails in the large 
cities of the United States. 

“On or before March 1, 1921, the commission shall make a 
report to Congress containing a summary of its findings and such 
recommendations for legislation as it may believe to be proper.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

(d) For the purposes of this section, the commission shall 
have power to summon and compel the attendance of witnesses 
aan the production of documentary evidence, and to administer 
oaths.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the second paragraph of said amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Src. T. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and empowered, at his diseretion, and under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to loan to any State 
of the Union, when so requested by the highway department of 
the State, such tractors as are retained and not distributed 
under the act approved March 15, 1920, for use in highway 
construction by the highway department of such State: Pro- 
vided, That all expenses for repairs and upkeep of tractors so 
loaned and the expenses of loading and freight shall be paid 
by the State, both in transfer to the State and the return to the 
Army.” < 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Renumber 
the section to read: “Sec 8”; and the Senate agree to the 


same, 
HALVOR STEENERSON, 
Martin B. MADDEN, 
W. W. GRIEST, 
Joun A. Moon, 
A. B. ROUSE, 
- Managers on the part of the House. 
CHAS. E. TOWNSEND, 
THOMAS STERLING, 


CHARLES B. HENDERSON, 
Managefs on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreement of the House to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to H. R. 11578, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes,” submit the fol- 
lowing written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees as to each of said amend- 
ments: 

The Senate recedes from amendments Nos, 15, 19, and 20. 

Amendment No. 15 struck out the words printing presses ” in 
the appropriation for miscellaneous equipment under the Office 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

Amendment No. 19 rewrote the section 2, continuing the in- 
creased compensation under House joint resolution 151, and 
omitted the words “ unless otherwise provided by law.” 

Amendment No. 20 authorized the property and equipment of 
the pneumatic-tube companies in the post offices in the different 
cities where located to remain until June 30, 1921. 

The managers on the part of the House agree to amendments 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 25, and 28. 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2 merely corrected the phraseology in 
the appropriation for the purchase of land for the equipment 
sh 


Ops. 

Amendment No. 5 added a clause repealing the limitation of 
$500 for rent and $100 for fuel and light allowable for post 
offices of the third class. 

Amendment No. 6 struck out $60,000,000 in the appropriation 
for inland transportation of mail by railroads and inserted 
$59,886,822. 

Amendment No. 9 merely inserts the word “ further” after 
5 word “ Provided” in the paragraph relating to Railway Mail 

eryice. 

Amendment No. 10 strikes out “$932,156” and inserts 
“$1,032,156” in the appropriation for terminal railway post 
offices. 

Amendment No. 11 strikes out the word“ howerer” in the 
paragraph relating to the appropriation for transportation of 
mail by electric and cable caps. 

Amendment No. 13 strikes out “$965,000” and inserts 
“$765,000” in the appropriation for manufacture of postal 
cards. ; 

Amendment No. 14 adds a proviso to the appropriation for 
indemnity for losses or injury of domestic registered, insured, 
or collect-on-delivery mail, authorizing the Postmaster General 
to authorize postmasters to pay limited indemnity claims. This 
is designed to expedite payment of claims. 

Amendment No. 17 strikes out a proviso to turning over motor 
vehicles, aeroplanes, etc., by the Secretary of War, which pro- 
viso in slightly different form is reinserted in section 4 of the 
bill as amendment No. 21. 

Amendment No. 25 authorizes the payment of the expenses of 
the commission created under section 7 of the bill. 

Amendment No. 28 directs the executive departments and 
independent establishments of the Government, when directed 
by the President, to furnish the said commission with informa- 
tion and records in their possession. 

The House receded from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate Nos. 3, 4, 7, 8, 12, 16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 
and 30, with an amendment to each, as follows: 

Amendment No. 3: After the words “immediately available,” 
for the appropriation for the purchase of land for the equip- 
ment shop, there is added a provision authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to turn over to the Postmaster General, without 
charge therefor, buildings, or parts thereof, as may be desired 
by the Postmaster General, now located at Watervliet Arsenal, 
N. Y., and authorizes such buildings, or parts thereof, to 
be removed and reconstructed on said land for the use of the 
Post Office Department. 


Amendment No. 4: Rewrites the provision propesed by the 
Senate authorizing the Postmaster General whenever the 
office of postmaster becomes vacant through death, resigna- 
tion, or removal to designate some person to act as postmaster 
until regular appointment can be made by the President. 

Amendment No. 7: Strikes out the word “aeroplane” and 
inserts the word “aircraft” and strikes out the word “ materi- 
ally” in the proviso relating to contract air mail service, the 
effect of which is to authorize the Postmaster General to con- 
tract for an aircraft mail service between such points as he may 
deem advisable and designate, where such service is furnished, 
at a cost not greater than the cost of the same service by rail. 

Amendment No. 8: Reduces the appropriation from $1,415,000, 
proposed by the Senate, to $1,250,000 for aeroplane mail service 
from New York, N. Y., to San Francisco, Calif., via Chicago, 
III., and Omaha, Nebr. 

Amendment No. 12: Changes the amendment of the Sen- 
ate which enlarged the appropriation for the transportation of 
foreign mails by inserting the words “ by steamship, aircraft, or 
otherwise,” so as to read as follows: “For transportation of 
foreign mails by steamship, aircraft, or otherwise,” including 
increase hereinafter provided, $4,700,000: Provided, ‘That not to 
exceed $100,000 of this sum shall be expended for carrying for- 
eign mail by aircraft. 

Amendment No. 16: In the appropriation for the equipment 
shop of $2,090,000, the Senate amendment proposed to make 
the whole amount immediately available, but this was modified 
so as to make $500,000 immediately available. 

Amendment No. 21: Changes the language of section 4 pro- 
posed by the Senate relating to the turning over of motor 
vehicles, aeroplanes, and airdromes to the Postmaster General 
to be used in the transportation of the mails, and adds a pro- 
viso that such vehicles and airdromes and aeroplanes can not 
be used on other routes than the New York to San Francisco 
routes. 

Amendment No, 22: Simply renumbers section 5 to section 4. 

Amendment No. 23: Changes the language of section 6 
proposed by the Senate relating to the permit privilege of first- 
class mail by inserting the word “hereafter” after the word 
“that” in the first line, making the section permanent law. 

Amendment No. 24: Renumbers section 7 to section 6. 

Amendments Nos. 26 and 27: Modify the language of para- 
graphs C and D, relating to the creation of the commis- 
sion to investigate transportation of mail and the facilities for 
distribution thereof. 

Amendment No. 29: The amendment proposed by the managers 


on the part of the House strikes out the second paragraph 


of amendment No. 29, which related to the loan of tractors 
by the Secretary of War to State highway departments, and 
inserts a new section numbered section 7 on the same sub- 
ject. The original proposition of the Senate related to 5 and 10 
ton artillery trucks, but as amended the provision authorizes 
the loan of tractors generally to State highway departments for 
use in highway construction, such highway departments to pay 
the cost of transportation, both for the shipment and return. 

Amendment No. 30: Renumbers section 3 to section 8. 

The net increase oyer the appropriations as passed ‘by the 
House is $1,146,178, making a total now carried in the bill 
of $462,674,546. 

HALVOR STLENERSON, 
Martin B. MADDEN, 
W. W. GRIEST, 
JoHN A. Moon, 
A. B. ROUSE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on the 
conference report. 

I should like to ask the chairman of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads what these buildings are at the Water- 
vliet Arsenal, N. Y., which are to be removed or reconstructed 
1o 5 Post Office Department, as mentioned in amendment 

Yo. 3? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is a mistake in the name of the 
place. It is Watertown, N. Y. Of course we can not correct 
it in the conference report, but I intend as soon as it passes 
the Senate to have a concurrent resolution passed authorizing the 
clerk to correct it in the enrollment of the bill. ‘This amend- 
ment was offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
and inadvertently a mistake was made in the name of the town, 
I received a communication from the Postmaster General yes- 
terday calling my attention to the fact that the name Watervliet 
should be Watertown. 

These buildings have been put up for a munition factory. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to explain that. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] to explain it. He offered the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars] asks what amendment No. 3 of the Senate means. It 
means this: The Post Office Department have a repair shop 
here in the city of Washington. It is not adequate for the 
needs of the service. The department have had an option on a 
piece of ground adjoining the shop for about three years, They 
had to take advantage of the option or not be able to get the 
ground. Somebody else wanted to buy it. Senate amendment 
No, 3 provided for an appropriation of $25,700 to purchase the 
land. The Secretary of War said to the Postmaster General 
that he had over at Watertown—and the Postmaster General 
said it was Wateryliet, and that is the reason why the word 
“Watervliet ” is in the report—a building constructed of steel 
and glass, in sections, that could be taken down in sections, that 
he had no further use for it, that he would be glad to turn that 
building over to the Post Office Department. The Post Office 
Department, anxious to utilize the ground that it is about to 
purchase, and thereby enlarge the repair shop, is very glad of 
the opportunity to take advantage of the offer made by the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Wait until I explain it. The building can 
be taken down in sections, and the sections loaded on cars, and 
the building can be reerected in sections without any very great 
expense, Believing that it is of some advantage to the Govern- 
ment to be able to utilize a building that might otherwise be 
wasted, and knowing that it would save a large amount of 
money to erect the building in this way rather than in the ordi- 
nary way, the committee were very glad to give their consent 
to the utilization of a part of the building to be used for the pur- 
pose indicated. Now I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. Where are these buildings? 

Mr. MADDEN. At Watertown, N. Y. 

Mr. TILSON. What kind of an arsenal is there at Water- 
town? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is not any arsenal at Watertown. The 
gentleman from Minnesota just stated that that was a mistake. 
The Postmaster General, in making the suggestion, as I said, 
indicated that the buildings were at Watervliet, aud“ Water- 
vliet” was written into the bill; but it turns out that it is 
Watertown. The only way that this can be corrected is by a 
concurrent resolution, which we expect to have passed imme- 
diately after this conference report is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. It isnot the only way. 

Mr. MADDEN. We could withdraw the report. <The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. ROUSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROUSE. The gentleman says this was a Senate amend- 
ment. The appropriation was provided for by the House. The 
Senate amendment made the appropriation immediately avail- 
able. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; that is correct. That is the whole story. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The appropriation by the House simply 
provided for the purchase of the ground. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
if this has been considered by the Post Office Committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. This building feature? 

Mr. WALSH. This proposition in this amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The purchase of the ground? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I mean the proposition in the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it has not, but the committee thought 
it was a proper amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. There are a lot of buildings here in Washing- 
ton that could be moved with less expense. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but the gentleman does not understand 
the situation as I understand it. 

Mr. WALSH. I admit that. 

Mr. MADDEN. The buildings here in Washington would not 
do for this work at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not they make good repair shops? 

Mr. MADDEN. They would not make good repair shops, be- 
cause they are not built substantially enough to carry the 
machinery and the shafting and all that. They have not the 
material in them that could be so reconstructed as to enable a 
building of sufficiently substantial nature to be constructed to 
carry the shafting and machinery. This building at Water- 
town is particularly fitted for the purpose. That is the reason 
why we propose to utilize it. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know what this building 
is at Watertown, N. Y., aud how it happens | to be under the 
jurisdiction of. the War "Department? 


Mr. MADDEN. It was a munitions building, a Government 
building, and the Government has no further use for it, and 
the chances are it will be thrown away. Since it is built in 
sections, and can be taken down in sections and put up again, 
it is an easy matter to remove it and to utilize it. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that under this amendment the 
Secretary of War will deliver the building on the ground down 
here free of cost to the Post Office Department? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not understand that. 

Mr. WALSH. Then who will pay for the transportation? 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose the Post Office Department will 
pay for the transportation. 

Mr. WALSH. Out of what appropriation? 

Mr. MADDEN. Out of whatever appropriation it may haye 
at its disposal. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not know that any appropriation had 
been made for the removing of buildings from one part of the 
country to another. 

Mr, MADDEN. We have not made any particular appropria- 
tion for moving the building, but I think the advantage to the 
service justifies the economy that will result from the transfer 
of this building. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say that there is an appropriation 
available for the construction of this building. 

Mr. WALSH. You made an appropriation for the building 
before you provided for the land to put it on? 

Mr. STEENERSON,. No; this bill does not carry any appro- 
priation for the building; it carries it for the purchase of the 
land, which the Senate changed so as to make it immediately 
available. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman stated that there is an appro- 
priation available for the building. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I understood so from the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘They must have made an appropriation for the 
building before they made the appropriation for the land. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will wait until I finish 
my answer, There is a statute authorizing the construction of 
the building for this purpose, and when they asked for addi- 
tional ground I understood them to say that they only needed 
an appropriation for the additional ground, and that there was _ 
a fund available for the enlargement of the building. I did not 
go into the details and I can not cite the statute. If they had 
wanted an appropriation for the building as well as for addi- 
tional ground, they would have asked for it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I understood the gentleman to say there 
was a law authorizing the construction of this building. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; passed some years ago. This shop 
has been in operation many years. About eight or nine years 
ago there was an authorization for the construction and mainte- 
nance of shops. 

Mr. WALSH. This proposition, it seems to me, is rather an 
important one. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is important, and that is the reason the 
committee put it in. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman means the conferees. 

Mr: MADDEN. Yes; the conferees; and because of the value 
to the service, because of the necessity for it, because of the 
economy that will result from it, and because of its utilitarian 
character; and anything that may be said to the contrary does 
not change the value of it. It does not change the economy of 
it; it does not change the utility of it; and if by any chance 
it were not left in it would be a great misfortune and incur a 
large amount of unnecessary expense to the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. That is all true. I admit everything the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has said; but it is a matter put in by way 
of an amendment, clearly legislation, without any consideration 
on the part of the Post Office Committee, simply as the result of 
a request made by the Postmaster General. I doubt whether we 
ought to encourage the heads of departments in procuring legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill simply upon request. I have no 
doubt that if this were submitted to the Post Office Committee, 
the distinguished chairman of the House committee, with the 
able assistance of the gentleman from Illinois, would possibly 
get favorable consideration from the Post Office Committee. I 
am not opposed to the project, and I agree that it will probably 
be an economy and give the department an adequate building 
for the purpose. But I dislike to see the House assent to this 
way of putting through legislation—simply writing a letter to 
members of the conference committee, and then jump in what 
they want on an appropriation bill without the appropriate com- 
mittee having time to consider if or without the House having 
a chance to carefully consider it. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WALSH. Certainly. f 

Mr. STEENERSON. This matter is in the nature of an emer- 
gency, because neither the Post Office Committee nor the depart- 
ment was advised of the existence of this building that was 
adapted especially for the use for which they want to erect a 
building on the additional ground. We held a hearing on the 
purchase of the land, and at that time I assumed that the Post 
Office Department had not found out about this opportunity. 
Now, they were informed that there was a building especially 
suited for this purpose, and the committee on conference had the 
matter inquired into and postponed it for a day or two in order 
to let the gentleman from Illinois inquire into the merits of it. 
I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will not insist on his 
point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman or the managers on the 
part of the House given any consideration as to what the expense 
would be for moving this building and reconstructing it down 
here—what the saving would be by doing this over building a 
new structure? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say that the managers on the part 
of the House and on the part of the Senate had this matter 
under consideration and the facts were explained. But being 
somewhat of a business proposition/we referred it to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], who is a business man and a 
builder. He agreed to look it up. It did not come up again for 
a day or two, but he has explained it to the conferees as he has 
explained it on the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. He has not given that information. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Illinois, Can the gentleman state 
in his judgment what the saving would be, if any, in taking the 
building from Watertown, moving it here, reconstructing it, 
over the erection of a new building? 

Mr. MADDEN. I looked into it carefully, and my judgment 
was that it would save $200,000. 

Mr. WALSH. And give them a building that is suitable to 
their needs? ; 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and right away, so that they can utilize 
the investment in the ground besides. We need the additional 
building space very much for the work that is to be done. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman from Minnesota a letter 
from the Postmaster General requesting this action? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is in my office. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman be willing to put that letter 
into the Recorp as a part of his explanation? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly, and I will do so. 


APRIL 8, 1920. 
Hon, HALVOR Strenerson, £ 
Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I note in the report of the conferees on the 
Post Office appropriation bill that amendment No. 3 authorized the 


Secretary of War, in his discretion, to turn over such buildings or perts 
8 


thereof as are now located at Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y. The bu 
are located at Watertown, N. X., at which point there is no arsenal, and 
the wording of the amendment should be corrected accordingly. 


Very sincerely, 
(Signed) A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, very reluctantly I will 
withdraw my reservation of a point of order. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I renew the reservation of the point 
of order. I want to call attention to another matter in this bill 
which in my judgment is most unjust and unfair and ought itself 
alone to be sufficient to prevent an agreement by the House to 
the conference report. That is, Mr. Speaker, the provision in 
this bill, written into it in conference, with reference to aeroplane 
mail service. Members of the House will recall that when we 
had this Post Office appropriation bill under consideration here 
the provision for aeroplane mail service was stricken out on a 
point of order. In the Senate it was put in as amendment No. 8, 
on page 16, providing for an appropriation of $1,415,000—between 
certain cities. The conferees, no doubt with a jealous eye to only 
certain sections of the country and for the purpose of preventing 
other sections of the country from having an opportunity to test 
out the aero-mail service, put in amendment 21, at the end of 
which we find the following provision: 

That the Postmaster General shall not use such aeroplanes or aero- 
dromes on any other routes than those between New York and San 
Francisco herein provided. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to state to the gentleman for his in- 
formation why this particular route was established. It was to 
test all climatic conditions through which a successful air service 
can be conducted, and the experts in the Army and some other 
branches of the Government testified very extensively to the 
fact that this particular line would give more opportunity for 
the development of successful air service in all climatic condi- 
tions than any other route that could be established anywhere 
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in the United States. It is because of the expert testimony to 
that effect that this line was established—not that some of us 
believed particularly in the matter of carrying mail by air, but 
that we felt that it was important that to the extent that the 
military navigation of the air could be developed through any 
system of work for the Postal Service, we should encourage it. 
For myself, I have never believed that it will be possible to carry 
the mail successfully by air at any price the people of the United 
States would be able to pay, but I am a believer in the air 
service for military purposes and to the extent that the Post 
Office t can conduct this service and develop efficiency 
in the air service for military purpose, I am willing to lend my 
aid. Otherwise, I should be against it. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the statement of the gentleman from 
Illinois, a distinguished member of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, is that this appropriation is for military 
purposes. I would like to know when the Post Office Committee 
became a committee to look after military affairs. If this item 
is for the purpose of testing aeroplanes for the Army for military 
purposes it ought to be in the Army appropriation bill and not 
in the Post Office bill, where the money must be accounted for 
to the people for the purpose of looking after the mails. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me again? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the gentleman knows that he did 
not quote what I said correctly. I did not say it was purely for 
military purposes. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman says that he would not be for it 
except for military purposes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I say that again; that is my view, but as a 
matter of fact this appropriation is for the transportation of 
mail. 

. Mr. DYER. But the gentleman says that he is not in favor 
of it and that it is a waste of money. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is for the transportation of mail by air, 
and I say, and I repeat, that I do not believe you can carry mail 
by air at any price that the people of the United States would be 
willing to pay ; but to the extent that it does earn and at the same 
time develops military efficiency in the air, this postal facility 
ought to be encouraged, and it should be encouraged for that 
purpose, and that alone, in my judgment. 

Mr. DYER. Yes. Mr. Speaker, the Second Assistant Post- 
master General told me that they urged that these routes be so 
made as to include one from Minneapolis by way of St. Louis to 
Atlanta and New Orleans. Why does not that section have con- 
sideration in the determination of whether or not this kind of 
service is of benefit for the people? If they only want it for mili- 
tary reasons the Post Office Committee has no business appro- 
priating that much money for that purpose. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. ROUSE. The Post Office Department recommended and 
asked the Post Office Committee for $3,000,000 for this service, 
but did not specify any particular routes. The Post Office Com- 
mittee reported to the House a provision asking for $855,000, and 
a 5 — was to have been asked for making that provision in 
order. ; 3 

we NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
y 

Mr. ROUSE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Did not the representatives of 
the Post Office Department at the time of their hearing specify 
a routes, including Chicago, St. Louis, and certain other 
po. ? 

Mr. ROUSE. I believe they did, and an extension of the route 
from New York to Washington and to Atlanta. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. And those facts were under con- 
sideration at the time that matter was considered, and they 
indicated at that time, did they not, that the routes which they 
would establish first was a route from New York to Chicago 
and on to Seattle and one by the same route to Chicago and on 
to San Francisco? 

Mr. ROUSE. I do not remember about that particular route. 
I know they wanted to establish a route across the country, but 
I want to say to the gentleman that the House never had an 
opportunity to consider that provision. When that provision 
of the bill was reached, the point of order was made and the 
point of order was sustained. 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. ROUSE. And the item went out entirely; the Senate 
inserted a provision for $1,415,000. 

Mr. DYER. Then the conferees wrote in their amendment 
No. 21, which, if agreed to by the House and the Senate, even 
prevents the continuance of the air-mail service already in 
operation between Washington and New York. 

Mr, MADDEN. Oh, they have already abanſbned that. 
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Mr. DYER. They would have to quit that and they could 
not experiment at any other place in the country except upon this 
one route. St. Louis could not have the opportunity of having 
the benefit of this service, although it has been represented to 
the people of St. Louis by the postmaster and other postal 
authorities that it was the absolute desire and intention to use 
this service there, and the people went to considerable expense 
on those representations, getting ready for the use of that serv- 
ice. Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to give my permission or con- 
sent to having the Post Office Committee write into this bill 
legislation of this character, discriminating against the section 
of the country that I come from, and this conference report 
will not be agreed to with my permission for that very reason. 

Mr. MADDEN. But this is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. DYER. I will make a point of order to something that 
is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. But that will not change this bill. 

Mr. DYER. It will give the opportunity to see whether or 
not the House desires to discriminate against certain sections 
of the country in fayor of other sections. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to answer 
the gentleman briefly, if he is through. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state his point of order? 

Mr. DYER. I will make the point of order when the time 
comes, 

Mr. MADDEN. I demand the regular order. If we are go- 
ing to have a point of order nrade, it ought to be made now. 

Mr. STEENERSON, The gentleman from Illinois has had 
some time, and I think the chairman ought to have some time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I win yield. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, with reference to this aero- 
plane provision I want to say to the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Dyer] that, as already pointed out, the bill carried an ap- 
propriation for air mail of $850,000 when it came to the House 
without specifying where. The department had a proposition, 
then, involving an expense of some $3,000,000 for St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, and so on, and for the continuation of the 
route between Washington and New York. The provision we 
put in went out on the point of order. The Senate put in this 
provision from New York to San Francisco, Now, if the gentle- 
man will give me his attention there is this to be said: The 
House conferees were of the opinion, at least most of them, a 
majority of them, that as a mail facility the aeroplane service 
is not a success. We were satisfied that the route between here 
and New York had not expedited the mail, and it was largely a 
waste of money. With reference to this proposition of mail from 
New York to San Francisco there is this in its favor: As a mail 
facility it would not be justified, but the Senate put it in largely 
for military reasons. It was attacked in the Senate exactly the 
same as it is now by the gentleman from Missouri, especially by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Senator DIAL], who asked 
for a route to Atlanta and New Orleans, and when we argued 
‘this matter in conference the conferees on the part of the Senate 
put forth the argument that this was not adopted here mainly 
because of its postal value but because of its value from the 
‘military point of view, and they cited the testimony of Gen. 
Mitchell before the committee, which is printed in the hearing, 
in which he at great length showed that this particular route 
would be of greater service to the military and to the Govern- 
ment than any other. It had the advantage of being a trans- 
continental route. It would establish landing fields and air- 
dromes at proper distances. It would enable the Government to 
mobilize their air forces on the Atlantic or Pacific as the case 
might require. He emphasized the fact that this route would 
carry them over a high altitude of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet, 
which they needed in order to develop a certainty of flying at 
such altitude. They wanted for a military purpose to prove the 
practicability of a transcontinental route. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. In a moment. When he was asked this 
question: “ Now, if you knew that only one aeroplane route 
could be established, what aeroplane route would you estab- 
lish?” He answered unhesitatingly, “It would be the route 
from New York to San Francisco for the reason I have already 
given.” He elaborated upon it that it was of immense value, 
and, besides that, it was the kind of experiment that could not 
be performed by the military branch of the Government. They 
had not the facility to fly across the continent. 

A transcontinental line for postal purposes will aid the military 
branch of the Government more than any other. It will carry a 
heavier load than otherwise and aid in the experimentation with 
aeroplanes. This argument on the part of Gen. Mitchell con- 
vinced the Members of the Post Office Committee of the Senate 
that only one route should be put in, and they put in $1,415,000. 
Now I yield tothe gentleman, 


Mr. WELLING. Will the War Department or the Post Office 
Department lay out these routes? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think the War Department will aid the 
Post Office Department in laying them out. 

Mr. WELLING. And select their landing fields and places 
for airdromes? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; they will be glad to aid, as they are 
very much interested. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the Post Office Department expect to have 
the use of military aviators to carry these mails in this service? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The statement is that all the aviators 
are ex-Service men. But when they are flying for the Post Office 
Department they are employed and paid by the Post Office De- 
partment, and they are not under the jurisdiction of the War 
Department, but they are men who have received their training 
in the Aviation Service of the War Department. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Suppose the Post Office Department wanted to 
make a change by not finding it possible or expedient to carry 
this mail by air between New York and San Francisco; would 
not this proviso absolutely prevent them from doing so? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I did not catch the gentleman's idea. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Would not this provision in the bill, “ Provided, 
That the Postmaster General shall not use such airplanes or 
airdromes on any other routes than the one between New York 
and San Francisco, Calif.”—— 

Mr. STEENERSON, Oh, I will explain that in a minute. It 
is not a new proposition. That is in another part of the bill. 

Mr. ROUSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. ROUSE. The gentleman knows this air service was never 
considered in the House? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Not the San Francisco route. 

Mr. ROUSE. The gentleman knows that no service was con- 
sidered ; that this item was not considered in the House when the 
bill was before the House in January? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ROUSE. Will the gentleman state to the House why the 
rule was not asked for making this provision in order when he 
drew up a resolution for a rule? 

Mr. STEENERSON, That was explained in the gentleman's 
presence here when the matter was upon the floor. 

Mr. ROUSE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. SIMS. And the leader [Mr. MONDELL] stated here that 
the Rules Committee would not grant such a rule. 

Mr. ROUSE. The gentieman knows that the committee 
directed him to ask for a rule? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman knows nothing of the 
kind. 

Mr. ROUSE. It is a matter of record. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman knows the committee 
authorized the chairman to ask for a rule to make the legisla- 
tion in order, but did not give any direction, and I did not so 
understand, and if I was mistaken I can not help it. 

Mr. ROUSE. Is it a fact the gentleman did not ask for a 
rule for the Air Service nor for the Motor Truck Service? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Before the rule was drawn and intro- 
duced I went and asked the leader on this side whether or not 
the committee would grant a rule on that proposition. He has 
always favored economy, and I wanted to know before I drew 
the rule, and he advised me that no rule of that kind would be 
granted. ' 

Mr. ROUSE. The gentleman obeyed the order from the leader 
of the majority side and not from his committee? ~ 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; I deny that. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that I was one of the supporters of this 
proposition in conference, and there was a division of votes. 

Mr. ROUSE. I supported it in conference, because I am very 
heartily in favor of the Air Service, and I wanted the House to 
have opportunity to consider these matters, and that is the reason 
I was interested in the rule and this item, 

Mr. STEENERSON. While I am on my feet I might as well 
explain the further provisions in regard to the Air Service. The 
Senate conferees convinced us that this was the most valuable 
route that could be selected, mainly for the reasons that I have 
stated, that it was of military value over and above all other 
routes, and, much to our regret, we did not feel that we were 
justified in spending any more money than the amount provided. 
The amount was reduced to $1,250,000. 

Now, I want the attention of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Dyer] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rouse]. 
The Post Office officials in the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s office have made calculations for the purpose of inducing 
Congress to grant large appropriations for this service. They 
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wanted to have lines all over the country. In order to use those 
lines they figured out they could carry the first-class mail with 
aeroplanes cheaper than they could in any other way. If you 
will examine the Rxconp and the speech of the Senator from 
South Carolina, where he advocated a mail route from Atlanta 
to New Orleans, you will find he prints a table where the Post 
Office Department shows that there will be a saving of money 
instead of a loss in carrying the mail by aeroplane. Now, then, 
the conferees on the part of the majority did not believe that. 
We have not been convinced yet, but we take the department at 
its word, and consequently, under the provisions of the bill in 
relation to the appropriation for inland transportation of mail, 
we have put in in conference the provision that they may enter 
into contracts for aircraft service out of the appropriation of 
$59,000,000 for railroad transportation if they can get that trans- 
portation at no greater cost than railroad transportation. And I 
will say that railroad transportation has gone up 50 per cent in 
the last 60 or 90 days to the Government because of the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

We have also inserted here a clause in regard to the item of 
transportation of foreign mails, $4,700,000. We put in the item 
that not exceeding $100,000 may be expended in a contract air- 
craft service. That will cover the route from Key West to 
Habana, and perhaps two or three other routes equally inrpor- 
tant. Now, then, if the department is correct in that they can 
carry first-class mail as cheap or cheaper than by rail, then they 
can use the part of that $59,000,000 to carry the mail to St. 
Louis; they can carry it to Minneapolis, and they can carry it to 
Atlanta. Now, perhaps, I ought to explain to you why I say 
that. The reason they advance is that they can do it just as 
cheap, because first-class mail has to be distributed en route, in 
expensive railway post-office cars. They have to have in there 
distributing cases. It occupies a large part of the railway post- 
office car, for which they pay a compensation of 333 cents per 
mile, and they say that with airplanes they do not distribute en 
route, but that they distribute in terminals and post offices, and 
with much cheaper clerks, and that the aeroplane goes so fast 
that they deliver the mail to the end of the route quicker than 
they could get it by rail. Therefore, they say, they save this 
car space, which is expensive. Now, if that be true, then you 
can have your air-mail route to St. Louis and to Atlanta and to 
Minneapolis, We can not always get what we appropriate for, 
because last year, as I have explained to the House before, we 
did appropriate expressly on the assurance that we would get 
aeroplane service to the twin cities, but after it was appropriated 
they failed to establish the service. It never has been estab- 
lished, although it should have been established a year ago. We 
put in this proviso to the appropriation for the transportation 
of mail by railroad as follows: 

Provided further, That the Postmaster General may contract with an 
individual, firm, or corporation for an aircraft mail service between suc’ 
. — as he may deem advisable and designate, in case such service is 

urnished at a cost not greater than the cost of the same service by rail, 
and shall pay therefor out of the appropriation for inland transportation 
by railroad routes. 

And if they can, as they say, carry mail as cheaply by air as by 
railroad they will carry mail to those towns—Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, and Atlanta. There is ample authority for that. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
or two about another matter. I think I have heard enough of 
that part of the question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will be glad to yield later on that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I Will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman 
from Minnesota that he will recall at the time the aeroplane 
carrying of mail was up for discussion with the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General I was there and questioned him in refer- 
ence to the fulfillment of the promise made the year previous 
for aeroplane mail service from Chicago to Minneapolis, and at 
the time there was up for discussion a transcontinental route, 

Mr. STEENERSON, Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And I asked him if the service 
from Chicago to Minneapolis was in any way dependent upon 
the putting through of the transcontinental route. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. : 8 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And the Postmaster General 
said. No; it was not.” Now, my attention was called this 
morning to a paper received from the city of Minneapolis on the 
8th of April to the effect that air mail service to Minneapolis 
was killed by Congress, based upon a telegram from the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General to the postmaster at Minneapolis, 
Now, what I want to ask the gentleman is this: If this para- 
graph 8 referred to in the conference report is adopted and be- 
comes a law, will that in any way restrict or abridge the right 
of the Post Office Department to use the money that is now 


available for the purpose of extending service from Chicago to 
the Twin Cities? 
Mr. STEENERSON. 
man has referred to is printed in the hearings on that occasion. 
Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 


Not at all. The conversation the gentie- 


Mr. STEENERSON. I Will. 

Mr. DYER. On that very thing I talked with the Post Office 
Department this morning, and they told me they were of the 
absolute opinion that if the conference report is agreed to they 
could not use any part of the machinery on any route at any 
other place than the one absolutely specified in this report, 
which provides for one from New York to San Francisco by way 
of Chicago. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman is talking about another 
matter. I am coming to that in a minute. 

Mr. DYER, The gentleman wants to know if Minneapolis 
was being experimented on. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Newton] was talking about the route to Minneapolis. It was 
appropriated for, and the money is in the Treasury now, unex- 
pended. The year expires on the last day of June. We ap- 
propriated that money on the assurance of the department that 
the service was to be established to Minneapolis. It has not 
been established. We have put in a clause here, on the as- 
surance of the department, to take care of airplane mail when 
it is as cheap as the service by rail, and providing that they can 
use the money for that purpose. If it is true, as they say, that 
they can carry it as cheaply by air, they certainly will carry 
the airplane mail to Minneapolis. We accepted their word 
last year and now we do the same thing, hoping that they will 
get their mail by airplane or dirigible to Minneapolis. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I wish to ask this question of 
my colleague: If the appropriation is not all expended by the 
30th of June, is that available for the next year? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is available for two years after the 
year expires. 

Now, as to the matter referred to a moment ago by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyrr]—that is, amendment No. 
21. It is as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War is authorized hereafter, in his 
discretion, to turn over to the Postmaster General, without charge 
therefor, from time to time, such motor vehicles, aeroplanes, airdromes, 
and parts thereof, and machinery and tools to repair and maintain the 
Same, as may be suitable for use in the Postal Service; and the Post- 
master General is authorized to use the same in the transportation of 
the mails and to pay the necessary expenses thereof, inclosing the re- 
placement, maintenance, exchange, and repair of such equipment, and 
the transfer and fabrication of such airdromes, out of any appropriation 
available, for the service in which such vehicles, airdromes, or aeroplanes 
are used: Provided, That the Postmaster General shall not use such 
aeroplanes or airdromes on any other routes than the one between New 
York, N. Y., and San Francisco, Calif., herein provided for. 

It was in the last year’s bill. It is in the existing law, but it 
was changed somewhat in the verbiage, so that the Postmaster 
General was authorized to use such articles in the transportation 
of the mail and to pay the necessary expenses thereof out of any 
appropriation available for the service in which such vehicles, 
airdromes, and aeroplanes are used. We thought they might 
use the money appropriated for any particular service, including 
either maintenance or operation of these aeroplanes or machines. 

There was doubt exp by some of the conferees as to 
whether that would authorize them to establish and operate 
new routes with airplanes so obtained—operate them out of the 
funds in that service, whether it was a route to Minneapolis, 
or Atlanta, or elsewhere; but it was said it was not their in- 
tention to do that, and that they were perfectly willing to make 
it plain that this money should not be used except on the route 
established to San Francisco. That was the reason for adding 
the limitation as to the use. i 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I want to ask a question there 
for information. This amendment 21 also provides for, air-. 
planes and airdromes. I notice in the statement that is printed 
here that such vehicles and airplanes and airdromes shall not 
be used on other routes than San Francisco. That is a mistake? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It simply applies to airplanes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. There is no intention on the 
part of the committee to prohibit the use of the vehicles on the 
other routes? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. 

Mr, SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, it has just been stated to me 
that the Post Office Department is building a lot of new machines 
now for the purpose of carrying the mail. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. This does not prohibit the use of those ma- 
chines on some other route? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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Mr. STEENERSON. ` Oh, no. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SNYDER. Some of these machines I understand cost 
as much as $30,000 apiece. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER} reserves a point of order. 

Mr. DYER. I make the point of order. I will make it either 
to the Speaker or to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON }. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, STEENERSON. Let the gentleman make it. 

Mr. DYER. I will make it if I have the opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. DYER. The provision to which I make the point of 
order 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I insist on the gentleman mak- 
ing the point of order instead of making a speech. I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr. DYER. Under the rules, Mr. Speaker, I understand the 
Speaker himself is the one who determines whether or not 

Mr. MADDEN. I demand the regular order. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 


Mr. DYER. Without going into the various items of this 
bill which are subject to a point of order, I will only mention 
the first one, which is found on the first page. That is amend- 
ment No. 3. In connection with that, I eall the attention of the 
Speaker to the rule, Jefferson’s Manual, page 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. DYER. The point of order, Mr. Speaker, is that this 
subject matter of amendment No, 3 has not been covered either 
in the bill that passed the House or the bill that passed the Sen- 
ate, but it was put in entirely new by the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEKENERSON] admit that fact? It may save examination on the 
part of the Chair. 

Mr. STEENERSON. We do not admit it, because we think 
that the subject matter is so closely connected. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will examine the bill. The Chair 
wiil hear the gentleman from Minnesota or anybody else on the 
committee if they wish to show to the Chair that this is in order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. As I understand the point of order—the 
gentleman from Missouri has not stated it very clearly—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the subject 
matter was not contained in either the Senate or House bill, 
and the Chair must admit at first blush that it so appears to 
the Chair. The Chair will be glad to hear any suggestion from 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Of course, if that were construed 
strictly, it would apply fo this proviso. The proviso is attached 
to an appropriation for a building site, and it is to be placed on 
that building site—this building that we provide for the re- 
moval of is to be placed on the said land—and it seems to me 
that that is sufficiently connected. You ean not very well say 
that that is entirely new legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The House has attached a proviso to amend- 
ment No. 3. The Chair sustains the point of order, unless there 
is something further shown which would lead him to rule other- 
wise. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to be heard on that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 


an. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the House provided for an ap- 
propriation of $25,700 for the purchase of a piece of land ad- 
joining the repair shop connected with the Post Office Depart- 
ment in the city of Washington, and the Senate made that im- 
mediately available. The conferees then provided for the 
utilization of the land by authorizing the Postmaster General 
to accept, without cost, the material in the fabricated building 
from the Secretary of War, which the Postmaster General is 
also authorized to erect and refabricate. So that, as a matter 
of fact, the two subjects are related, the one being merely an 
amendment or an enlargement of the other. 

Now, if the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] is willing 
to assume the responsibility of making a peint of order to an 
item in a bill that saves the Government $200,000 and at the 
same time furnishes facilities with which to conduct the affairs 
of the Post Office Department more economically than they are 
now being conducted, of course the responsibility is his; but T 
do not believe the amendment is subject to a point of order. 
I think it was entirely within the prevince of the conferees to 
write this amendment into the bill as reported from the Senate, 
and I think it is perfectly in order for the Chair and perfectly 
within the rule for the Chair to hold this point of order not well 
taken. A 

But let us assume, for the sake of the argument, tħat it is 
subject to a point of order. Then let me ask im this connection 


whether the gentleman from Missouri is so obsessed with the 
importance of an experimental air line from St. Louis to Chi- 
cago that he is willing to squander $200,000 of the people’s money 
in order that he may be able to curry favor with a few people 
in St. Louis, who want an air line that is not necessary? That 
is what I should like to find out. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair regrets very much to have a con- 
ference report go out on a point of order and in any case where 
he felt justified in doing so would overrule the point of order; 
but the Chair does not see how this amendment can possibly be 
hung onto the Senate amendment, so as to provide that it shall 
be immediately available, and the Chair is regretfully obliged to 
sustain the point of order. 

Mr, STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I presume this 
requires the bill to go back to conference, and I therefore move 
that the House further disagree to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate and ask a conferenee with the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that this point of order being 
sustained, the whole conference report goes back? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Now, when it comes back, what becomes of 
peints of order to the remainder of the conference report? 

The SPEAKER. We can not tell in what shape it will come 
back the next time. : 

Mr. MILLER. Will it come before the House in the same 
condition in which it now is? 0 
ae SPEAKER. We can not tell in what shape it will come 

c 

Mr. MILLER. If the same conference report comes back with 
the exception of the amendment which went out on the point of 
order, Will it then be in the same parliamentary situation as 
to the other part of the report? 

The SPEAKER. Exactly; yes. 

The motion of Mr. STEENERSON was agreed to; and the 
Speaker appointed as conferees on the part of the House Mr, 
STEENERSON, Mr. Mappen, Mr. Grrest, Mr. Moon, and Mr. 
Rowse. 

_CODE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the 
Speaker’s table H. R. 6025, to amend an act entitled “An act 
to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
racine thereto, and I move te coneur in the Senate amend- 
men 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
am t. 

The motion was agreed to. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FORTIFICATIONS. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the fortifications appropria- 
tion bill, H. R. 13555; and pending that, I will ask the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eacan] how much time he de- 
sires for general debate. 

Mr. EAGAN. I have had requests for two hours and a half, 
but I think we can cut that down to an hour and a half on this 
side. 

Mr. SLEMP. Will that be satisfactory to the gentleman? 

Mr. EAGAN. I think so. 

Mr. SLEMP. I ask unanimous consent that the general de- 
bate be limited to three hours, one-half to be controlled by the 
5 from New Jersey [Mr. Eacan} and one-half by 
myse 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate on this bill be limited to 
three hours, one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eagan]. Without ob- 


„jection, it will be so ordered. 


* There was no objection. 
The motion of Mr. SLEMP was agreed to. 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 


tion of the bill (H. R. 13555) making appropriations for forti- 
fications and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, 
and for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Sanrorp in the chair. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Steare]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, the fortifications bill makes ap- 
propriation for the seacoast defenses of the United States, for 
Panama, for the insular possessions, and for mobile artillery, 
The estimates submitted to the committee originally were $117,- 
793,330. These were subsequently reduced by the War Depart- 
ment to $66,294,114, and it is this latter estimate that was 
more largely the subject of investigation by the committee. The 
redaction is about $98,000,000 from the original estimate and 
$48,000,000 from the revised estimate. Inasmuch as there had 
been reseryed in the hands of the War Department a very large 
sum of money for the settlement of claims arising from con- 
tracts for the production of ordnance, and which sum, under the 
law, was subject to obligation and expenditure prior to July 1, 
1920, for ordnance production, it was necessary for the com- 
mittee to ascertain the status of this fund at the present time 
and the extent to which it is to be used for ordnance production 
during the coming fiscal year in order to determine the appropriate 
amounts in this bill. The War Department responded to the 
wishes of the committee in this respect, and upon its statement 
that a little more than $800,000,000 of previous appropriations 
would be restored to the Treasury on June 30, 1920, this bill con- 
tains a provision preventing its obligation prior to that date. In 
this connection I wish to thank Gen. Rice particularly for his co- 
operation and assistance in determining the amount that can 
thus be returned. I can not thank the members of the sub- 
committee too much for their unselfish labors and cooperation. 
The quiet but effective work of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Eacan], aided by the affable and courteous gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], who uses the rapier with a smile, 
and whose delicate and friendly suggestions will always assist 
any chairman, however inefficient, combined with the comfort- 
ing support of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FrexcH] and the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ogpen], who is serving his first 
term on the committee, are responsible for whatever merit the 
measure possesses. [Applause.] 

The cancellation of previous appropriations to the extent of 
$800,000,000 has the approval of the Director of Finance, the 
Chief of Ordnance, and the Claims Board. It is likely that an 
additional amount will be returned on June 30 from the bal- 
ances not recovered, which amount to $346,333,646.10. The for- 
tifications bill in prewar times carried generally an annual 
appropriation of from $5,000,000 to $9,000,000. The estimate 
this year of $117,000,000 and subsequently of $66,000,000 by 
the War Department, so much larger than former times, caused 
the committee to give serious consideration to the amount of 
money spent on purposes connected with our seacoast defenses 
during the war, and also to what extent our supply of mobile 
artillery, including ammunition, had been increased during this 
period. The Chief of Coast Artillery reports that about $90,000,- 
000 has been spent on our seacoast defenses since our declara- 
tion of war in 1917, an amount almost equal to two-thirds of the 
entire amount we had expended for that purpose in the pre- 
vious years, while in mobile artillery and ammunition we 
have accumulated a quantity never before contemplated by any 
Congress. 

During this period we have practically completed the installa- 
tion of all 12-inch long-range guns contemplated by our seacoast 
service; continued the construction of thirteen 16-inch guns and 
twelve 16-inch howitzers, which had been insisted upon by our 
experts for many years; acquired 42 new and powerful 14inch 
guns; secured about 300 guns on railway mounts, while the mo- 
bility of our Field Artillery is such that a large portion of it can 
in case of emergency be used in repelling an attack on our 
shores. Incidentally our ammunition supply has been accumu- 
lated to an extent greater than had been asked for in any 
bourd of review report ever submitted. Our mine project for 
the harbors of the United States is complete. Our fire-control 
project almost complete and standardized. Our searchlight 
program is in a progressive state of development, and our de- 
fenses generally are better than we have ever had them before. 
But apart from all these affirmative conditions the world has 
just come through the most devastating and destructive war of 
all the ages. The one nation that endangered the peace of the 
world in the philosophy it cultivated lies prostrate before the 
world, its armies disbanded, its fortifications razed to the ground, 
and its navy at the bottom of the sea. Other nations, with 
possibly a single exception, burdened with a debt they almost 
can not pay, struggling to restore the waste places of their 
countries and fighting to regain their moral, physical, and eco- 
nomical equilibrium, should offer us little concern for the imme- 


diate future. Should we listen only to considerations of this 
kind we should perhaps do less in this bill than we have done. 
Should we, on the contrary, prepare against every theoretical 
or possible emergency we might do more. The theory on which 
this bill is framed is that the United States both for itself, its 
insular possessions, and Panama should spend some money each 
year by way of insurance to maintain in an efficient condition the 
various posts established at so much expense, and to continue 
our production of war material in a small way so that the art 
of gun making will not be lost in this country, and in generat 
to continue in such a state of preparedness that at little expense 
we can expand our productive facilities to meet any national 
emergency. For considerations of this kind the committee elimi- 
nated every unnecessary expenditure from the bill. To compare 
properly this bill with the previous fortifications bill is difficult, 
because the last bill carried a provision covering into the Treasury 
all balances unexpended and unobligated on June 30, 1920; but 
during this fiseal year expenditures were made of large amounts 
not appropriated for in the annual bill but carried in previous 
appropriations. In this bill we have cleaned the slate of all 
previous appropriations, The amount carried in this bill will 
therefore be the total amount that can be obligated during the 
coming fiscal year for the purposes mentioned in the bill. Had 
we continued the previous practice of continuing appropriations, 
this bill would have been much reduced, probably carrying not 
more than 56,000,000 or $7,000,000 as in former years. I wish 
the committee thoroughly to understand this. 

The maintenance items, so far as they relate to our fortifica- 
tions proper, differ very little from the appropriations carried 
for that purpose in previous acts. The cost of materials of 
all kinds is greater, and labor costs are greater, and this is re- 
flected to some extent in maintenance items. 

No money is appropriated for purely field artillery, 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr, LITTLE. Every year for 32 years there has been an 
appropriation for a Board of Ordnance and Fortification. 
Some time ago, as chairman of the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws, while engaged in that work I discovered that there 
never had been any authorization for that appropriation. I 
called the attention of the Secretary of War to that fact, and 
after careful consideration he informed me that they would 
manage to get along without the Board of Ordnance and Forti- 
fication, and that he would not ask for any appropriation for 
that purpose. May I ask the gentleman what has been the 
result of that? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say in reply to the gentleman that the 
War Department withdrew the estimate of $58,500 for that 
board for the coming fiscal year, and will return to_the Treasury 
Department the unexpended balance in that fund of $230,000, or 
a total of $288,500, so that the gentleman is responsible for 
saving to the Treasury $288,500. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is worth while. 

Mr. SLEMP. Our situation in this respect is that we have 
between 10,000 and 11,000 pieces of artillery, embracing about 
every standard type from 16-inch down to 3 inch guns, whereas 
before the war we had fewer than 900. 

No money is carried in this bill for field ammunition, the large 
part of the amount carried for that purpose being for the 
preparation and care of the ammunition already on hand. This 
was urgently requested by the Chief of Ordnance. 

In seacoast artillery, where the original estimates were over 
$14,000,000, $2,000,000 only is carried. The situation regarding 
this is that in 1918 the War Department entered into contract 
for the construction of thirteen 16-inch guns and twelve 16-inch 
howitzers for our seacoast defenses, perhaps the most useful 
and the most effective gun in the world, and requested by every 
expert board from the Endicott Board down. At the end of this 
fiscal year these guns will be in an advanced state of completion. 
The committee decided to continue their production, but at a 
reduced rate. 

In seacoast ammunition consideration was given to the supply 
already on hand, to the obligations already incurred for the 
manufacture of seacoast ammunition the coming fiscal year, 
and appropriated a sum very much smaller than requested, but 
ample in all respects for our needs. 

Repair and maintenance items for both seacoast artillery and 
field artillery are larger than usual, but were made necessary 
by the large amount of war material still on hand and not yet 
in shape either to be used or to be stored away. I confidently 
expect a material reduction in these items in the future. 

The committee made appropriation for railway carriages for 
14-inch guns. This is requested by every officer of the War 
Department that came before the committee as being in line 
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with the progressive development of the use of artillery in sub- 


stituting mobility for fixedness in our seacoast defenses, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It was stated some time ago by one of the 
officers before the Committee on Military Affairs that we had 
field artillery sufficient to arm an army of 4,000,000 men. Did 
the committee look into that? 

Mr. SLEMP. The statement before the committee on that 
subject was tra? we had field artillery sufficient to arm an 
army of 1,500,000 men. On certain arms we had a surplus for 
an army of 1,500,000 men. Of the 75-millimeter guns we have 
more than 2,000 surplus. Of the 155-millimeter we had enough 
to correspond to an army of a million and a half men. It was 
stated that we have a tremendous surplus, if you regard the 
Army from the peace standpoint, say something like 300,000 
men; but from the standpoint of 1,500,000 men we have a suffi- 
cient amount in nearly all of the standard type and a surplus 
in some. 

In this connection the committee makes appropriation of 
$1,800,000—for field emplacement, $400,000; to complete em- 
placement of the twenty-four 12-inch long-range guns, which 
lacks that much of completion, $400,000; to continue the 16-inch 
gun emplacement at Fort Michie, in which $212,000 has been 
spent and obligated and the remainder to begin the emplacement 
of the 16-inch guns and howitzers now under construction. 

The character of these emplacements is not yet determined. 
Of the costliest type, these emplacements would cost to finish 
at least $70,000 or probably more. The Chief of Coast Artillery 
assures the committee that a study of this subject will be made 
this spring in connection with the Chief of Engineers to install 
the simplest kind of emplacements, securing the protection these 
wonderful guns afford with minimum cost. 

Another point that had the careful consideration of the com- 
mittee was the request of the War Department for large funds 
for experimental and development purposes. This applies to all 
kinds of war material—guns of all calibers and their carriages, 


ammunition of all kinds, fuses, tractors, searchlights, mounts for 
guns, and every kind of fighting utensil that should or could be 
considered by this committee. The War Department spent this 
fiscal year more than $2,000,000, perhaps $3,000,000, on this work 


alone. The theory of the War Department is that this experi- 


mental and development work should best be done now while 
the knowledge gained from the European war could best be 
utilized. While in general the committee agrees that this is 
most important and useful work, yet the committee feels that the 
development should take place in an orderly way, with fewer 
types considered, tested, and finally passed upon and then others 
taken up. The amount therefore asked for this purpose is 


much reduced, but yet involves a substantial amount. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will. : 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. This may not be germane, but out of 
curiosity I would like to know what is the cost of these big 
guns. 

Mr. SLEMP. The cost of a 16-inch gun and carriage is $550,000, 
The cost of a 16-inch howitzer and carriage is $350,000. Guns 
and carriages under construction will be 60 per cent completed 
at the end of the fiscal year. The War tment says that 
all the howitzers will be completed during the next fiscal year, 
and also all of the 12-inch guns. The appropriations recom- 
mended by the committee change the rate of delivery of the 16- 
inch guns and howitzers. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What is the maximum range of these 
large guns? 

Mr. SLEMP. That depends on a lot of facts, such as the 
rifling in the gun, the character of the projectile, and the change 
of the band, and so on. Recently a change was made in the 
bands in the production of the smaller type of guns, and that 
increased the range materially. They expect to be able to have 
the 16-inch guns have a range of 40,000 or 50,000 yards, and 
one officer stated as high as 60,000 yards. A 16-inch howitzer 
may be regarded as having a range of 50 per cent of the 16-inch 
gun. The reason for the difference in the range of the howitzer 
is that it fires at such an elevation that it will attack the deck 
armor of a vessel, while the 16-inch gun will attack the side 
armor. 

What is the absolute effective range of destruction against 
a battleship seems difficult to determine. They are intended 
to attack a 184-inch side armor, and of course a smaller armor 
on deck, because the deck armor usually runs about 8 inches. 
The penetration depends upon the angle at which the shot 
strikes the object. Their effort is to get a range up to 40,000 


yards for a 20 per cent degree of impact against the armor. I 
should say a 16-inch gun would get up to 40,000 yards and the 
development of a change in the shell would make it between 
40,000 and 60,000 yards. 

In aviation the committee took action only on the estimates 
submitted to it. For the Hawaiian Islands the bill carries an ap- 
propriation of $1,300,000 and $239,000 for Panama, both of which 
are very essential. 

In regard to the Panama item, of the $239,000, $230,000 is 
for the enlargement of France Field and $9,000 for emergency 
landing places. It was testified before the committee that sey- 
eral boys had lost their lives on the France Field because of the 
shortness of the field. 

In the Hawaiian item we have the aviation personnel all 
there without housing or barracks in which to live and without 
fresh water to drink; the water supply is brackish; they are 
also without sewerage facilities, and this bill carries the mini- 
mum amount, or a reduction of 50 per cent Of what the War 
Department asked. 

There are only 65 minor items and 8 legislative items in the 
bill. About half these items approximate the amounts carried 
in previous acts and the remainder I have given a general 
explanation of. 

The bill is submitted to the committee by unanimous vote of 
both the Subcommittee on Fortifications and the full Committee 
on Appropriations, with the confident hope that it will merit the 
approval of the Committee of the Whole. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney] 15 minutes. . 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I hope gentlemen will not consider my speech political, 
although it is in a sense political. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
day? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know to what the gentleman refers, 
I will say that some industrious person has given out a state- 
ment I do not believe it comes from the Treasury Department— 
that during this fiscal year down to the 31st of March our pub- 
lic debt has been very materially reduced, and for the month 
of March reduced to the extent of about thrée-quarters of a 
billion dollars, which is an error. But that statement has gone 
out broadcast over the country through the newspapers and has 
been so changed as to comment favorably upon the work of the 
administration in reducing the public debt during that length of 


Is it a corollary to what happened yester- 


e. : 

The administration apparently released a statement to the 
press April 1 calling attention to the marked reduction in the 
national debt during the month of March. The publicity given 
this statement in certain channels points with considerable pride 
to this reduction and other reductions accomplished by the ad- 
ministration during the current fiscal year 1920. 

The following article is typical of newspaper comment on 
ao and purports to be based on statements by Treasury 


$705,060,000 REDUCTION MADE IN NATIONAL DEBT IN MARCH—cUT IS MORE 
THAN DOUBLE THAT OF ANY PREVIOUS MONTH AND INDICATES SUCCESS 
OF FINANCIAL PROGRAM, SAYS TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, April 2. 
A reduction of $705,660,000 in the national debt—more than double 
the amount by which the debt was lowered during any previous month— 
was accom ed in March, the repo: to-night. The 
national debt now stands at $24,698,000, i 
Officials said this record could not be used as a basis for forecastin; 
further monthly reductions. T regarded it, however, as “ e 
evidence“ of the success of the 
8 period when Government 


h. 
arch payments on the yore debt were confined almost wholly to 
retirement of certificates of indebtedness issued in anticipation of in- 


program for financing the 
expenditures still continue to run 


I call attention to the fact that this article states that officials 
regard the reduction in the national debt as “ sound evidence” 
of the success of the Treasury program, That alleged “ sound 


1920. 
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evidence,” permit me to say, is based on a wholly fictitious re- 
duction of the national debt. 

Such claims, if made deliberately, resolye themselves into 
sheer misrepresentation; misrepresentation which raises false 
hopes and a false confidence in the publie mind. The out- 
standing fact is that since July 1, 1919, our disbursements have 
exceeded our revenue from all sources. by $214,207,713.82. 

CASH BALANCE IN TREASURY EXHAUSTED TO REDUCE PUBLIC DEBT. 

Our public debt since June 30, 1919, the close of the fiscal 
year 1919, has been reduced to the extent of but $785,934,576.05. 

The explanation of this net reduction during a period when 
our expenditures exceeded receipts is in this: The cash bal- 
ance, current assets, of the general fund during this period were 
decreased to the extent of $1,000,042,289.35. 

In other words, the improvement in the status of our funded 
debt, since June 30, 1919, has been more than offset by the de- 
preciation of a billion dollars in our cash assets. 

The situation is summed up in the following table: 


Cash balance June 30, 1919... $1, 251, 664, 827. 54 
General fund Mar. 1, 1920 251, 622, 538. 19 


Decrease in cash assets r. 
Public debt June 30, 1919 $25, 484, 506, 160. 7 
Public debt Mar. 31, 1920 24, 698, 671, 584.5 


Deerease in public debt 


$1, 000, 042, 289. 35 


785, 735, 575. 53 


Net decrease in assets. 214, 207, 713. 82 

For the purpose of showing the comparative condition of the 
Treasury, the balance in the general fund should be deducted 
from the gross debt. I will here give the difference between 
gross debt and net balance, month by month, from June 30, 


1919, to March 31, 1920: 


Difference. 
506, $24, 232; 841,333 
033, 24, 981, 333, 200 
530, 5032,52 25, 322, 497, 748 
051, 666,107,671 | 25,449, 844/280 
073, 987,415,459 | 24,852, 663, 
725,770,078 | 24,942,019, 017 
732,596 | 25,008,549, 111 
251, 622,533 |, 24, 447049, 046 


This indicates that the condition of the Treasury is less favor- 
able on March 31, 1920, than on June 30, 1919; by $214,000,000, 
and this is in harmony with statement contained in the Daily 
Statement of the United States Treasury of March 31, 1920, 
which gites the excess of disbursements over receipts as 
$214 207,713. 

WHY DID THE GOVERNMENT CARRY SUCH ENORMOUS CASH BALANCES? 

The Treasury closed the month of March, 1920, with a cash 
balance of but $251,000,000. From June 30, 1919, up to the be- 
ginning of February, 1920, the cash balances in the Treasury 
have fluctuated from approximately $700,000,000 to $1,250,- 
000,000. During this period the refunding of maturing Treasury 
certificates by new issues of certificates was constantly going on, 

Why the Treasury Department did not exhaust these balances 
in order to reduce the debt at an earlier date is the question 
which might be appropriately asked. 

In the same connection it should be pointed out that, with the 
cash balance exhausted, the Treasury Department now. recog- 
nizės the necessity for new borrowings, through Treasury short- 
term certificates, to meet expenses for the next two months. 

THE ADMINISTRATION’S POSTWAR EXPENDITURES PROGRAM. 

Real and permanent improvement in the condition of the 
Treasury can come only from economical administration. The 
American people had hoped that the current fiscal yenr 1920 
would witness a substantial return to prewar conditions and 
prewar expenditures. With the signing of the armistice Con- 
gress expected that the administration would submit a definite 
program of retrenchment and readjustment in connection with 
its estimates, then about to be transmitted, for the fiscal year 
1920. 

The original estimates, which were transmitted on December 
18, 191S—subsequent to the armistice—failed to reveal real effort 
toward retrenchment. They called for $8,000,000,000. It was 
the administration’s formal demand for appropriations cover- 
ing a fiscal year which would not begin until eight months after 
the armistice. On analysis they appeared to be a mere compila- 


tion of departmental requests without reductions, explanations: 


of increase, or coordination looking toward economy, ‘Their 
submission followed the customary, formal, and—in the ex- 
pressed indifference of economy—casual methods of computing 
requests which had been universally condemned. 

In addition to the original estimates calling for $8,000,000,000, 
there were submitted supplemental requests not included in the 
original requests, which amounted to more than $3,000,000,000, 
The estimates, original and supplemental, and the appropria- 
tions, original and supplemental, for 1920 might be summed up 
as follows: 

Requests: 
a, Regular (original estimates). $8, 089, 667, 298 


b. Supplemental and deficiency. 
(not included in rina 3, 128, 243, 872 


$11, 218, 191, 670 


= Reguiar: . Aa RB tS Oe 3, 035, 151, 723 
b. Su e and deficien 
cluding permanent, ete. 


4, 328, 544, 657 
Total appropriations .. 7, 383, 696, 380 
Difference between total requests of administration 
and allowances of Sixty- and Sixty-sixth Con- 
Grosime for ee a a eee 3, 854, 495, 290 
In other words, the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Congresses— 
both of which participated in the original as well as supple- 
mental 1920 appropriations—reduced the appropriations re- 
quested by the administration to the extent of 34.36 per cent, 
more than one-third. 


FAILURE OF ADMINISTRATION TO DEVELOP A POSTWAR EXPENDITURE 
PROGRAM, 


Eeonomy, retrenchment, and improvement of the condition of 
the Treasury must be based upon a sane expenditure policy. In 
the light of requests for appropriations for 1920, calling for 
$11,000,000,000—98 per cent of which came from the adminis- 
tration—the taxpayer might well ask: What is the postwar 
expenditure policy of the present administration? ‘ 

For months the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Congresses strug- 
gled in 1919 with the original estimates, which, in large part, 
were guesswork—and officials from the departments admitted 
that hundreds of the guesses were wrong—to determine what 
the administration's expenditure policy contemplated. Informa- 
tion was not submitted with the estimates. Shifting from a 
war to a peace basis is largely an administration problem, But 
it was evident that the executive departments lacked a definite 
administration program for its accomplishment. It was neces- 
sary for the several appropriations committees to develop this 
information, through hearings, investigations, and independent 
analyses. 

By cutting in this direction and that direction, almost $4,000,- 
8 was eliminated from the original and supplemental 
estimates. 


COMPARISON. OF 1920 REQUESTS (ESTIMATES) WITH 1916 EXPENDITURES, 


The 1920 estimates of the administration furnish no compari- 
son of the amounts asked for with the amounts which had been 
allowed or asked for before the war. The only comparisons 
made—and these are fragmentary—have to do with war periods, 


1918 and 1919. 
TABLE OF COMPARISON, 1916—1920, 


The following table furnishes, under the main or primary 
functions of the Government, a comparison of the amounts 
actually spent—disbursed—in 1916 with the amounts which the 
administration requested in 1920, showing the percentage of 
inerease, by function, of the request over the 1916 expenditure. 
The amounts include not only the original requests, but also the 
supplemental requests already explained, which were not in- 
cluded in the original estimates; 


Increase, 1920 over 1916. 


11, 218,191, 670 


10, 169, 966, 490 
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It is realized that there are legitimate influences and burdens 
of the war which survive—burdens which would prevent an 


immediate return to prewar cost of operations. Nevertheless 
the prewar period furnishes the only accurate base of compari- 
son. It presents administrative activities developed on a basis 
comparable to what are now being carried on and will be pro- 
jected during the fiscal year 1921. A comparison of the costs— 
one against the other—fixes the exact amount of increases by 
activities and facilitates definite thinking as to the factors in- 
volved in the increases. 

Eliminating the $22,000,000 requested for the legislative and 
the judicial branches of the Government, or but one-fifth of 
1 per cent of the entire amount requested, the foregoing state- 
ment reveals increases all along the line which are staggering. 
COMPARISON OF 1921 REQUESTS (ESTIMATES) WITH 1916 EXPENDITURES. 

Furthermore this fact, with respect to the administration’s 
expenditure program for 1921, is even more startling. If Con- 
gress allowed for the fiscal year 1921 all the funds which were 
requested by the administration in the estimates already sub- 
mitted—and which call for approximately $5,000,000,000—the 
Government would probably close the next fiscal year in a worse 
condition than we will end the current fiscal year. 

Glance at the estimates and the reason is obvious. They re- 
veal, in the staggering amounts again requested, the lack of any 
definite plan of retrenchment. 

The present Congress is holding daily hearings and conducting 
numerous investigations in order to reduce the administration’s 
unwarranted appropriation requests for 1921—which without 
deficiencies call for $4,865,410,082—by at least a billion and a 
quarter dollars—this is its “retrenchment slogan.” But no 
comprehensive reports have been submitted by the administra- 
tion presenting administrative needs and the expenditure re- 
quirements in such a way as to facilitate a discussion of such 
retrenchment either on the part of Congress or the public. 

The following table furnishes under each primary function 
of the Government a comparison of the amounts actually spent— 
disbursed—in 1916, with the amounts which the administration 
has requested for 1921 in the estimates before Congress at the 
present time, showing the percentage of increase by function of 
such requests for 1921 over the expenditures for 1916: 


Legislative 7.30 
(General administration. 77.79 
National defense.. = 392. 73 
Civil services 396. 16 
SSE reiset 54.28 
ii 282 
Permanent ob ons, 
Total pan ut dt 502.93 
ostal (pa; 
revenues). 27. 92 
Grand total 4, 885, 410, 032 3,817, 184, 82 364.16 


TABLE OF SAVINGS OR REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1920. 

The appropriations made by the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth 
Congresses were indeed substantial. The amount of reductions, 
however, under the requests made by the administration in the 
original and supplemental estimates are, however, very large. 
The amount of $3,854,495,290, or 34.36 per cent of the total 
amount requested, represents the net result of the effort of Con- 
gress to economize and force something in the way of a re- 
trenchment program on the administration. 

The following table furnishes under each main or primary 
function of the Government a comparison of the amounts 
actually appropriated for 1920—including original and supple- 
mental appropriations—with the amounts which the adminis- 
tration requested for 1920—including the original and supple- 
mental requests. In parallel columns are shown the percentage 
of decrease or increase of the appropriations with requests: 


Decrease, 1920 ap 4 
ations under 1320 a 


Arent 1920 appro- uests. 
Classification. 1920 requests. pelntions: quests 
| Amount. 
Legislation $10, 344. 805 810, 244, 805 $100, 000 
General administration 749, 580 243, 858, 29, 889, 988 
National defense 5, 752, 762,492 | 2, 205,084,948 | 3, 547,677,544 
Civil services. 2, 747, 586,135 | 2,473, 774, 537 273, 811, 598 
Jace 11,850, 201 J...... dees 
Local government 20, 132, 308 17,116, 148 3,016, 160 
Permanent obligations. 1,792,300, Se TRE i A N EE REER AARE 
Total ordinary. 6, 754, 230, 231 
T'ostal (payable out of j 
revenues) 800, 480, 1% „ „ ete te ce 
Grand total 7, 363, 696, 380 


SAVINGS TO BE EFFECTED BY CONGRESS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1921. 

It is premature to forecast, with any degree of accuracy, the 
amount which Congress will disapprove in the requests of the 
administration, which approximate $5,000,000,000. The last 
figures, however, on the several appropriation bills which have 
been reported out of Appropriations Committees indicate that 
the total saving will approximate $1,250,000,000, as outlined. 
This saving will be in accordance with the policy laid down by 
the majority leader, Hon. FRANK Monpett, in his statement on 
the floor of Congress, in the month of January, at the time the 
first appropriation bill was reported out of committee with a 
saving of 28 per cent. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Steawp], chairman of the fortifications subcommittee, did 
his colleagues on the subcommittee too much honor in his com- 
plimentary remarks regarding our industry and service, I think 
every member of that subcommittee, with the exception of its 
modest chairman, will agree with me in the statement that he has 
rendered a very great service to the country and to the Congress 
by his own extraordinary diligence and because of his unusually 
keen business intellect. His mastery of the many and intricate 
details of the estimates on which this bill is based are evidenced 
on every page of the hearings. He has saved us a very great deal 
of work and has done the work much better than any of his col- 
leagues on the subcommittee could have hoped to doit. [Applause.] 

The members of the subcommittee are agreed that he has 
proven a very worthy successor to his distinguished predecessors 
in the chairmanship of this subcommittee—Hon. Swagar Sherley, 
of Kentucky; the late William T, Borland, of Missouri; and to 
the acting chairman of last year, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns]. 

The fortifications appropriation bill is perhaps the most highly 
technical bill with which the Committee on Appropriations has 
to do. The items which make up the bill have been thoroughly 
explained by the chairman, and I shall not take the time of the 
committee in going over the same ground. The original estimates 
submitted by the War Department totaled $117,734,839. These 
estimates were subsequently reduced by the department to $66,- 
235,614. This bill recommends the granting of $18,833,442, as 
against $11,214,291 carried in the fortifications bill for last year. 

The chairman said the members of the subcommittee were in 
accord with every item in the bill. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] and I, however, are strongly of the opinion 
that a very serious mistake was made in failing to make provi- 
sion in this bill for continuing and making available the sum of 
$9,617,179.38 of the appropriations heretofore made for aviation 
purposes for use in connection with the seacoast defenses of the 
United States and authorizing the Secretary of War to expend 
from said sum about $596,725, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the purchase or acquisition of land necessary for 
aviation stations in connection with coast defenses of continental 
United States. At the proper place in the bill I shall move an 
amendment to provide for the reappropriation of this sum. 

The following table, which will be found on pages 344 and 345 
of the hearings, will be of interest in this connection: 


Detail of estimates, continental United States, 
[No new appropriation is asked.] 


Former ap- Free bal- 
ance. 


propriat ion. 
Aviation, seacoast defense. . 8, 600,000.00 | 8894, 779. 14 $0.00 82, 705, 200. 88 
‘Aviation’ stations, seacoast 

8, 000,000.00 f., 088,041.48 2, 908, 750.00 | 4,005, 208.32 
11,600, 000. 00 |1, 982, 820. 62 |?, 906, 770.00 | 6,710,400. 38 


Appropriation less obligation, $9,617,179.38. 


Proposed expenditures. 


Construction of one balloon base line on land to be pur- 
cha coast defenses of Narragansett — te 

$304, 600. 00 

000. 00 


Obligation. | Reservation. 


Sachuest Neck 
Diy gh 2. toe Be ee ee 63, 


——_————————_ $867, 600. 00 
Construction of five heavier-than-air stations in coast de- 
fenses of (on land to be purchased) : 
Long Island Sound $1, 217, 282. 
Narragansett Bay 1, 162, 010. 50 


Purchase of seven parcels of land, as follows, in coast de- 


fenses of: 
Long Island Stonington, 


5, 734, 450. 40 
Sound, — 
$27; 500. 00 
69, 000. 00 
351, 475. 00 
88, 750. 00 


596, 725. 00 
11, 633. 98 


6, 710, 409. 38- 


1920. 


Gen. Menoher, Director of the Air Service, testified before the 
subcommittee that it was absolutely necessary to continue the 
appropriation and to give the authority to purchase the neces- 
sary land. The projects on which the funds have been obligated, 
reserved, or on which it is proposed to apply the free balances, 
he said, were the result of a definite and very careful study made 
by both the Army and the Navy prior to the war for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the functions of coastal air service as- 
signer to the Army in the report of the Joint Army and Navy 
Board on March 12, 1917, and as redefined and reapproved by the 
joint board on January 22, 1920. These projects have had the 
definite sanction of Congress, as shown by the appropriations 
made therefor in 1917 and 1918. 

s I 8 yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 

YRNS]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I do not know that I shall consume all of the 
time so generously accorded to me, but I do want to take ad- 
vantage of this occasion to pay a very just tribute to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Stur], the chairman of the subeom- 
mittee which has had in charge the hearings and the preparation 
of this particular bill. Having been a member of the subcom- 
mittee, I am in a position to be familiar with the tireless energy 
that he has displayed, with the very great labor that he has 
performed, and with what very great ability and keen business 
insight he has met the responsibilities which have rested more 
heavily, naturally, upon his shoulders than upon the shoulders 
of any other members of the subcommittee. 

As the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Bacan] has said, this 
is a highly technical bill. I dare say that there is no appropria- 
tion bill presented to Congress which is so highly technical in all 
of its many details, in respect to the character, type, caliber of 
guns, the various kinds of ammunition, and other features in 
the bill. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Stzurl has mas- 
tered this bill in a manner that has not been excelled by any of 
those chairmen who have served in the same capacity during 
the time that I have been a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, or for the past 10 years, [Applause.] 

I feel it is nothing but fair to him to say that the great merit 
which I believe is contained in this bill is largely due to the work 
which he put upon it before the hearings commenced, and also as 
a result of the very careful hearings that he conducted during 
its consideration by the subcommittee. I regard this bill, gentle- 
men of the committee, as a splendid bill in many respects. The 
fact of the business is I have only one or two objections to it. It 
is an economy measure, and the estimates have been greatly re- 
duced, but I believe that in the appropriations which are sought 
to be made we have adequately taken care of our coast defenses 
during the next fiscal year with a few exceptions, of some of 
which I shall speak later on. Seacoast fortifications are largely 
in the nature of insurance. They may be considered somewhat 
like the insurance that a man takes upon his home. If he in- 
sures his house or his building and no fire occurs during that 
year it might be said that he had lost the amount of the premium 
by reason of taking the insurance, but he is, of course, protected 
against any possible loss that may occur during the year and 
he is willing to pay the premium in order to secure that protec- 
tion. The country is spending several millions of dollars each 
year in maintaining our seacoast fortifications, Of course, if no 
war occurs, if no enemy attacks our coast, it might be said that 
the money could have been saved, but the difficulty is that we 
do not know when we are going to be thrown into war or when 
some enemy may attack us, and it is therefore highly important 
that adequate provision should be made to protect these impor- 
tant cities upon our coasts and the important harbors upon our 
coasts, so that in the event of trouble with some foreign country 
an enemy may not have an opportunity to work serious loss upon 
the property of this country and take possession of our harbors 
and points of strategic importance. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has very fully discussed the main provisions of this bill. 

The estimates have been largely reduced, as stated by the 
gentleman from Virginia. The first estimates submitted were 
$117,000,000. Later on the officials of the War Department 
revised their estimates and cut them down to something like 
$66,294,114. The committee, after a very careful and thorough 
hearing further cut those estimates, and this bill carries a little 
less than $19,000,000. 

The original estimates were submitted last fall. A more 
thorough and more recent consideration of the needs for next 
year resulted in the officers themselves voluntarily reducing 
their first estimates in the sum of about $51,000,000, and this 
very fact emphasizes the very great importance of budget legis- 
lation, for if it had been made the duty of some central 
authority to examine and revise the estimates before they were 
first submitted, I have no doubt but that not only the reduction 
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named would have been made at that time, but that even 
greater reductions would have been made and the committee 
would have been thus aided in its effort to reduce the appro- 
priation to the lowest possible sum consistent with the good of 
the service. 

There are only two features of this bill to which I desire to 
very briefly call attention. One is in reference to the railway 
mounts that are provided for in the bil. We have a number 
of 14-inch guns which were placed in construction during the 
war which the Government now has on hand and which are not 
provided with proper mounts or carriages. The department 
estimated for $3,000,000 to provide 12 railway mounts for 12 
of those 14-inch guns. This bill carries a provision which makes 
it possible to provide three railway mounts or 25 per cent of 
the amount asked for. My own idea is, and I think the War 
Department is clearly of that opinion, that more attention 
should be directed along the line of making our seacoast artil- 
lery mobile rather than fixed, and if properly developed along 
that line it would not only, in my opinion, afford more adequate 
defense to all portions of the coast line, but in the end it would 
result in greater economy because we would necessarily be able 
to do without so great a number of fixed emplacements, cannon, 
and other methods of coast defense. Gen. Coe stated that 14- 
inch guns are now considered necessary to an adequate coast 
defense. 

Hence my idea is that, having these 14-inch guns on hand now 
belonging to the United States Government, something should 
be done toward putting them into service, so that in the event 
during the next fiscal year or the year following an enemy 
should threaten our shores they would be ready for use in order 
to protect our cities, our harbors, and our coasts, 

Unless these guns are provided with mounts they will be 
entirely useless in the defense of our country. Officers tell us 
that they are needed and that they are the best type of seacoast 
guns, having an effective range of 40,000 yards. If the car- 
riages are not provided, they must be stored away, and in ease 
of a sudden or reasonably sudden attack they could not be used 
in the defense of our country and to prevent an invasion. We 
have the railroads on the coast and we have the guns. Why not 
provide railway carriages, so they may be quickly moved here 
and there and thus afford added protection to our cities and 
our shore lines with an ultimate less expense? 

The other matter to which I wish to call attention is the fail- 
ure of this bill to make proper provisions for aviation stations 
at certain fixed emplacements. Two or three years ago the 
committee recommended and the Congress adopted a provision 
providing for eight aviation stations: The estimates, submitted 
with the approval of the Secretary of War, at that time were 
for 16 of those stations, to be lecated at various places named. 
After a consideration of the matter the committee recommended 
to the Congress that these 16 stations be reduced to 8 stations, 
and the sum of $8,000,000 was appropriated to construct those 
8 aviation stations, it being stated that the stations would 
cost on an average of a million dollars a piece. The war came 
on and nothing was done to any extent toward constructing any 
of those aviation stations. I may say that one was to be con- 
structed at Portland, Me., the nearest port to Europe, one at 
Boston, Narragansett Bay, the eastern end of Long Island, 
Staten Island, Langley Field, San Francisco, and Puget Sound, 
all being places recognized as of very great strategic importance 
and very liable to attack in case of trouble on either coast. 

Mr. SLEMP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do. 

Mr. SLEMP. Langley Field had already been constructed out 
of another appropriation and was not one of the eight. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. What was the place, if the gentle- 
man recalls? 

Mr. SLEMP. I can not give it, but there were eight besides 
Langley Field. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am glad to have the gentleman 
correct me. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Could I inquire if that meant just 
the station itself? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Just the station—the necessary 
buildings or barracks and hangars or accessories of an aviation 
station, including such land as will be required. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. The gentleman may explain later on 
about the maintenance of these stations, but does that include 
anything in regard to maintenance? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The sum I have named is the 
money that will be necessary actually to construct these par- 
ticular stations for the various balloons and aeroplanes which 
were to be used. It does not include maintenance. 
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Mr. SLEMP. To acquire the necessary lands. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And to acquire the necessary 
lands for the stations, as the gentleman from Virginia suggests. 
As I stated, due to the war, nothing was done by the service 
toward establishing those aviation stations, except that nego- 
tiations were under way and contracts were actually made for 
the purchase of some land at an enormous figure up here at 
Staten Island. That was the status of the matter when the 
committee met a year ago for the purpose of framing the bill 
for the current year. It appeared at that time that the service 
had an unexpended free balance of something like, as I recall, 
$11,000,000. The subcommittee on fortifications at that time 
took no action upon the matter, but left that money in the hands 
of the service for the purpose of constructing these eight sta- 
tions, which had been theretofore approved by Congress. Under 
the law as it existed then and under these appropriations as 
made, the service had authority to acquire the necessary land on 
which to construct these stations; and all the stations required 
the purchase of land except the one at San Francisco, which 
was to be constructed upon a Government reservation at Fort 
Scott, and a balloon station at Narragansett Bay, where the 
Government already owned the necessary land. So at the time 
the last fortification bill passed the service had sufficient money 
mao which to erect these stations and to acquire the necessary 
and X 

Mr. OGDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. OGDEN. If this bill should pass, it would not be declara- 
tory of a policy to decrease the number of stations from eight 
to three, would it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. I do not think it would nec- 
essarily declare that that was the policy of the Congress, but 
that would be the result so far as the next fiscal year is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. OGDEN. There are two of those stations uncompleted, 
I believe? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. OGDEN. Would it not be advisable to permit them to be 
completed or advanced further in the course of completion be- 
fore providing for additional stations? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I do not think it is neces- 
sary to permit those stations to advance toward completion 
before providing for these other stations, because those who 
appeared before the committee stated 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 
Mr. EAGAN, I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 


Mr. SLEMP. Would the gentleman also incorporate in his 
statement there the amount that would be expended at Staten 
Island and at the Presidio? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am coming to that. 

That was the status of the matter when last July Congress 
passed the Army appropriation bill, in which a provision was 
included directing that no appropriation for military purposes 
should be expended for the purchase of land unless it had there- 
tofore been contracted for. The service therefore found it was 
in the situation after the passage of that bill that it could not 
acquire the necessary land at five of these stations, and the 
result was that it has not been able to do anything in the past 
year toward completing the stations at those places. It had 
acquired, as I say, the land at Staten Island. The Government 
owned land at Langley Field. It owns land at San Francisco, 
on which the station there is to be constructed, but it did not 
own the lind required at Puget Sound, Portland, Me., Boston, 
or Narragansett Bay, or on the eastern end of Long Island, and 
the service found itself unable to expend the money which had 
been provided for this particular purpose. Gen. Menoher came 
before the committee and asked it to reappropriate the sum then 
in hand and authorize the purchase of the necessary land, which 
amounted to less than $600,000 in all. The committee declined 
to reappropriate the money in hand, amounting to something 
like $9,000,000 or more. . 

Mr. SLEMP. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. SLEMP. ‘The free balance is not $9,000,000 but $6,000,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand. The $9,000,000 in- 
cludes $2,000,000 and some hundred thousand dollars of money 
already obligated, and certain reservations, which can and will 
be used at Staten Island and San Francisco, and $6,710,000 in 
round numbers—a free balance in the Treasury. So the result 
is that the service will be deprived of $6,710,000 with which to 
continue the construction of these aviation stations at the points 
named. And Congress, by the adoption of this bill, will to that 
extent for the next fiscal year repeal its former action, when it 


authorized and directed the construction of eight aviation 
stations. á 

Now, gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me to talk to you about 
the importance of aviation stations where you have guns which 
have a range all the way from 15,000 to 60,000 yards. As was 
stated, the 16-inch guns that are placed at some of these stations, 
and which are proposed to be placed at others, have an effective 
range of 50,000 to 60,000 yards, 

If it was important to permit the work to go on at Staten 
Island and San Francisco, which are provided with 12-inch 
guns, then it is equally important to have the stations provided 
for at the other five places, which are also provided with 12-inch 
guns. On the other hand, if these stations are not needed at 
the five places, then they are not needed at the three places re- 
ferred to, and it is useless and wasteful extravagance to permit 
the expenditure of two and a half millions of dollars in their con- 
struction. It will possibly take two years to complete all of this 
work. If they are needed to adequately defend these places, then 
we are assuming a great risk, just as the man who neglects to 
insure his building for two years takes the chance of losing his 
all when he least expects it. Fortifications are said to be our 
second line of defense. The Navy is the first, although it was 
stated by a very high officer that in 15 or 20 years the air- 
planes would constitute the first line of defense and navies 
would be obsolete. If our Navy is dispersed or if it is at some 
other place along our long coast line when enemy ships appear, 
then the ‘defense Tests wholly with the fortification defenses. 
If an enemy ship stands off 40,000 yards and out of range of 
direct observation and begins to bombard centers of population, 
to enable our gunners to shoot effectively you must give them 
the eyes to locate the ship and observe the effectiveness of their 
shots. This can only be done by directional wireless telegraphy 
from airplanes. Hence, I repeat that these five stations, includ- 
ing Portland, Boston, and Puget Sound, must be equipped with 
airplanes before it can be said that they are anything like ade- 
quately protected. The last Congress provided for the adequate 
protection of these places. This bill withdraws that, protection, 
and as a result no steps will be taken at least during the next 
fiscal year to make the defenses at these places adequate and 
effective. We must rely on Army officers as to what is necessary 
to make our seacoast fortifications effective. They state that 
these long-range guns are useless without airplanes. 

Mr. EAGAN. Is it not a fact that if the money is reappro- 
priated they can then use the major part of it, if not all of it, 
in this work during the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is my understanding. It 
would certainly start, and a great deal of it would be com- 
pleted, if not all of it, 

These 14-inch guns have an effective range of 40,000 yards, 
and the 12-inch guns a range of 27,500 yards, far beyond the 
range of direct observation, and unless you provide aeroplanes 
by which the fire can be directed by wireless, to enable those in 
charge of these guns to know where the target is located, and 
to know in what direction to shoot, and to know where their 
shots are landing, these guns are absolutely ineffective, and 
these defenses are inadequate. So I contend that even though 
you may have 14-inch guns or 16-inch guns, or even 12-inch guns 
at Portland or Boston and these other important places, unless 
you give them the aeroplanes to serve as the eyes with which to 
see the target and know in what direction to range their guns 
they will prove absolutely inadequate and ineffective. And that 
was the testimony submitted by Gen. Menoher and Gen. Mitchell, 
who appeared before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I would appreciate it if the gentle- 
man would give me five minutes more. 

Mr. EAGAN. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Gen. Menoher, when asked about 
it, made this statement: 

I think that matter has been gone into very carefully not only at the 
time they were originally proposed but since then, and I do not think 
there is any division of opinion as to the necessity for alr defense at 
those various points. Later on it will probably be desirable to extend 
this service to some other stations along the coast. 

* * * $ $ 0 * 

Mr. Stemp. These particular stations are subordinate to the coast 
defenses proper, and are not looked upon as major projects? 

Gen, MENOHER, No, sir. 

Mr. Stemp. It does not involve powerful battle planes or the equip- 
ment of this service with such airplanes as you would have in the Navy? 

Gen. MENOHER. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. SLEMP. It would include the offensive power 

Gen. MENOHER ater E, Equipping the Nation with the air 
weapons like you would have the Navy, for Instance. 

Mr. Szxur. Equipping with air weapons like the nayal vessels are 
equipped? 

Gen, MENOHER, Yes, sir. ? 


1920. 


Gen. MITCHELL. That is really a part of the Coast Artillery; the 
Coast Artillery could not.function without this air service. 

Mr. Byrns. It is the eyes to them? 

Gen. MITCHELL. Yes; this has nothing to do with the other air 
defenses of the country. 

Gen. Mgnoner. Now, it is a well-known fact, well known to every 
artilleryman, that there is no use shooting your guns unless you can 
see where the shells are falling, unless you are firing from a big vessel 
lying 30 or 40 miles out of New York and having them hit Manhattan 
Island, say. So it is necessary, in order that the coast defenses may 


function efficiently, to haye eyes, as Mr. Brass suggested. į 


Gen. Mxxonkn. Yes, sir. Actual construction on the major portion 
of these projects had to be postponed on account of the fact that the 
Army appropriation act approved July 9, 1919, prohibited the expendi- 
ture of funds on hand for the purchase of land, notwithstanding the fact 
that Congress had specifically given authority for the purchase of land 
for these stations. 

Mr. Stemp. They gave that, though, General, with the rastriction that 
wherever possible these stations should be put on land already owned by 
the Government, and that no new land should be acquired except wi 
the actual approval of the Secretary of War. 

Gen, Mrexouer. That is correct; and all these so-called lighter-than- 
air stations mentioned in here—the balloon base lines—except one, are 
on Government-owned land. The one for which new land is required 
is the balloon base line at Narragansett * We wish to purchase a 
small tract of land at Sachuset Neck and on the western shore of Narra- 
gansett Bay near Fort Kearney, and they are the only ones that are on 
land to be purchased, the only ones of the lighter-than-air stations. 

Hence the necessity for continuation of the appropriation and the 
pd be to purchase land which is now being sought. That is the 
whole object of our hearing. The project on which these funds have 
been obligated, reserved, or on which 
balances, have not been hastil pre ared ; but, on the contrary, are the 
result of a definite and careful study made by the Army and Navy 
prior to the war for the purpose of carrying into effect the functions of 
coastal air service assigned to the Army in the — BY of the joint Army 
and Navy board dated March 12, 1917, and as efined and reapproved 
by the joint board January 22, 1920. These projects have had the defi- 
nite sanction of Congress, as indicated by appropriations made therefor 
in 1917 and 1918. 

So that if Gen. Menoher and Gen. Mitchell and other officers 
who appeared before the committee know what they are talking 
about, it is clear that these places to which I have referred, 
where defense was considered so necessary that 12 and 14 
inch guns have been placed, should also be provided with proper 
air service. The city of Portland, the nearest port to Europe; 
the great city of Boston and Narragansett Bay, the eastern 
end of Long Island, and Puget Sound on the west during the 
next fiscal year will not have that amount of construction 
which those qualified to speak say is necessary to adequately 
defend and protect them from the incursions of an enemy; 
and when you take into consideration the fact that it did not 
require the appropriation of a single dollar of money, but sim- 
ply the reappropriation of money already appropriated and in 
the Treasury, it is really false economy not to give them the 
money with which to provide this adequate defense. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Not only these stations should be provided for, but there 
should be some on the southern coast, which will prove an invit- 
ing point of attack in event of trouble with a formidable naval 
power. I do not favor a large standing Army, but in the ab- 
sence of a covenant or a league of peace with the other nations 
of the world, I do believe that an efficient Navy and adequate 
coast defenses along the great length of our coast line must be 
maintained in the interest of our future safety and security. 
This bill fails to carry the reappropriation referred to because 
of the desire of the Republican majority to make a record of 
economy before the next election. They know full well that it 
will not save the people one cent, for the appropriation will be 
made next year, but in the meantime credit will be taken for 
the saving of the amount of money hecessary to construct these 
stations. It is but another evidence of the hypocrisy of the 
majority and its readiness to sacrifice for the time being not 
ouly efficiency and the proper service of the Government to its 
citizens but also to risk our national security and defense in 
the hope of securing political advantage through its alleged 
cluims of economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired, 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNYDER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nizen! for five minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, geferring to the bill now under 
discussion, H. R. 13555, it seems to me that the membership of 
this House and the people of this country are to be congratulated 
upon the work of this subcommittee under its able chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Stemwp]. And it 
seems to me that it must be apparent to the people of this coun- 
try that this House under its able leadership is really practicing 
the strictest economy, inasmuch as every appropriation bill that 
has been brought in during this session of Congress has been 
greatly reduced as compared to the estimates presented by the 
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various department heads. Aud notwithstanding these great 
reductions that have been made by the various appropriation 
committees, every necessary activity of these various depart- 
ments has been cared for by appropriations not only sufficient 
to operate them successfully in peace time, but in most cases the 
appropriations are more than double what they were in the days 
before the Great War. 

In this particular bill the original estimate of the department 
was, in round numbers, $117,000,000, subsequently reduced to 
$66,000,000; and as the bill is presented to us it carries $18,- 
000,000, or $98,000,000 less than the original estimate. It will 
be seen that the amount appropriated in the bill is approximately 
three times the average amount appropriated annually for a 
period of years before the war. f 

I have always been an advocate of sufficient appropriations to 
put not only the borders of our own country but the borders of 
our colonies in proper defensive position. I believe that this 
measure carries a full and adequate amount for all necessary 
purposes in peace time and will eventually bring our fortifications 
up to a standard that will make them approximately impregnable. 

Another feature of this bill which is very attractive to me is 
the fact that it requires there should be covered into the Treas- 
ury, upon its approval, over $800,000,000 of unobligated balances 
of appropriations heretofore made for fortifications, and that the 
appropriations provided for in this bill are for the coming fiscal 
year only. I think it is highly proper legislation that appropria- 
tions should not, except for emergencies, be made immediately 
available. Neither should appropriations, in my judgment, be 
made available until expended. 

I think the committee has shown great wisdom in this respect 
and I have no doubt that it will bring about great savings to the 
country in the future. 

The watchword of this House during this session has been 
“economy,” and, in my judgment, it is the most important word 
of all, and we should keep it always in mind, and every estimate 


should be cut to the actual needs of the project in hand. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. “4 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON]. 

Mr. EAGAN. I understood I was to have the opportunity of 
yieiding time next. 

Mr. SLEMP. My understanding was that the gentleman to 
whom time would be yielded would follow the gentleman from 
Connecticut. ’ 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I request that during my pre- 
liminary statement I be not interrupted. When I pass from 
this I shall court interruption and shall be glad to have as many. 
questions asked as possible. s 2 

Mr. BLANTON. But before the gentleman begins the prelimi- 
nary statement will he permit an interruption? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want to commend the aproposness 
of the gentleman’s subject; that is, our defensive problems, fol- 
lowing our action of yesterday. It comes in very appropriately. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Texas is right, because I 
speak for a peace-time military program. The gentleman should 
recall that, according to the teachings of our first President, in 
peace is the time to make preparation for war. It is for such 
een as I believe our first President would approve that 

speak. 

I would next apologize for the small number of my exhibits, 
but perhaps they are sufficient to defend myself against the 
somewhat attenuated audience that I must face. I hope to 
have time in which to explain the exhibits, although the time 
granted to me is only half what I had expected. 

Mr. Chairman, I would tell very briefly a mere fragment of 
the story of a great giant who was drawn into mortal combat 
at a time when he had failed to take care to keep his armor 
and weapons in order. I would call to mind as a lesson to be 
remembered how he was compelled to spend almost $25,000,- 
000,000 in preparation for the conflict, how more than a quarter 
of this fabulous sum was spent for ordnance material alone, 
and how not even a tithe of the material for which it was ex- 
pended was ready in time to be of use in the struggle. 

One of the most outstanding facts in connection with our par- 
ticipation in the Great War is that the United States had to 
spend seven billions of dollars for ordnance material and air- 
planes that had not yet materialized when the war closed, while 
we fought the war with about a half a billion dollars worth of 
ordnance purchased from France and Great Britain, 
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Let it be understood at the outset that what I am saying is 
not in criticism of .anyone, but rather by way of recalling 
a few well-authenticated facts for the purpose of setting them 
down for the guidance of those who come after us. I feel that 
it Is a great pity that no one has yet attempted to set out with 
historical accuracy what we did in the war and how we did it, 
and at the same time set out with equal care the things we failed 
to do and the reasons why we failed. It would be an interesting 
as well as valuable historical document. 

We are now in the midst of the great quadrennial contest for 
control of the civil side of government for the next four years. 


It is a time when men are prone to point with pride or to view |. 


with alarm according to their political leaning. In what I 
shall say to-day there will be no time consumed in doing either 
of these things except so far as the facts themselves may serve 
that purpose. 

I have feared that between those who seek only to praise and 
glorify all that took place during the war and those who are dis- 
posed to find fault with everything that was done, those who 
come after us will not get an accurate picture of what happened. 
So far as I.am able to make it so that picture shall be not only 
accurate but constructively helpful to the student of these 
matters in the years to come. 

I was much impressed a few weeks ago by some remarks of 
the very able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gankzrrl. Re- 
ferring to the so-called embalmed-beef episode of the Spanish 
War, he unsparingly disapproved of those who in such great 
crises would make such petty scandals their stock in trade 
political argument. I thoroughly agree with him. Nothing 
makes mre more inexpressibly weary than the inane -cry 
of “embalmed beef” made occasionally by some ignorant 
partisan who seeks thereby to cast discredit upon those who 
had the task of carrying on the Spanish War. Even if the 
beef were all that the yellow journals described it to be—and it 
was not, for I was there and both saw it and ate it—still it 
would probably not rightfully discredit more than a single 
careless inspection officer. No sensible person would claim that 
it involved Secretary of War Alger or President McKinley. 

I happen to know upon first-hand information of an instance in 
France of beef known to be searcely fit for human food, which 
was nevertheless issued to soldiers and eaten by them. I refer 
to this case here because it happens to relate to beef. It was 
far worse than was ever charged against the embalmed beef 
of 1898, and I think the officers responsible should have been 
called to account if possible. Yet who would be so silly as to 
charge or to think for a moment that Secretary Baker or the 
administration of his party had anything whatever to do with 
such dereliction of duty. Such instances could probably be 
multiplied in this and every other war. It is nauseating to see 
partisans trying to make political capital out of such occur- 
rences, Whether they be sheer accidents or careless blunders on 
the part of some subordinate official. 

In an undertaking so stupendous as our preparation for par- 
ticipation in the Great War there were inevitably both wonder- 
ful achievements and colossal blundering, more than enough of 
either to consume all the time that a busy House or an impatient 
publie would spare to a speaker or writer on the subject. There 
were a great number of noteworthy performances which entitle 
those responsible for them to lasting credit and renown, and 
should assure them grateful remembrance by the American 
people. Among these none are entitled to greater credit than 
officers of the Ordnance Department. It would be pleasant to 
speak of the achievements only, but to do so would be to ignore 
some of the most useful and needful lessons of the entire war. 

I shall speak for the most part of arms, ammunition, and other 
essential weapons of warfare, articles usually included under 
the term ordnance and used in fighting. Instead of trying to 
covet the entire field of ordnance, which is now a ‘very broad 
field, I shall take a sufficient number of essential articles to 
serve as types of the whole. 

If I needed a text for my remarks, Kipling’s oft-quoted “ Lest 
We Forget” would serve appropriately. During the years 1917 
and 1918 we were taught, at most fearful cost, some very im- 
portant lessons, which it would be a great pity, in fact, a 
calamity, for us to, forget. As many of you will readily recall, 
for some time prior to our entering the war it was my privilege, 
as I conceived it my duty, to stand upon this floor and try to 
explain to my colleagues our true situation with regard to the 
very vital subject of national defense. I sought to make clear 
what our plight must inevitably be should war come. Not con- 
tent with calling attention to the condition and to the probable 
consequences if not remedied, I went further, and attempted in 


some measure to point the way toward a possible solution of the |, 


problem. Whatever might have been the final results of efforts 


along this line, war came too soon to permit the fruition of any 
adequate plan. ‘ 

It is therefore well to admit the fact, quite discreditable to us 
as a progressive Nation, that at the outbreak of the war in Eu- 
rope we were woefully unprepared for war, whether it should be 
for attack or defense. I am not going into the controversy as 
to who was most to blame for this condition of affairs. In cer- 
tain important respects, to which I shall refer later, we were 
somewhat better prepared when the war came to us in 1917, 
As a Government we can claim no credit whatever for this im- 
provement in our situation, for even in the face of a world con- 

„able to reach us at any time, we, as a Government, 
sat supine and did nothing toward increasing or improving our 
fire-extingujshing apparatus until the flames actually reached us. 

Assistant Secretary of War Crowell, in his book on America’s 
munitions, says: 

When the war touched us our strategical equipment included plans 
ready drawn for the mobilization of men. ‘They were on file at the 
Army War College in Washington; detailed plans for defending our 
harbors, our coasts, and our borders. ‘There were also certain plans 
for the training of new troops. 

It is worthy of note, however, that this equipment included no plan 
for the — y i ahar and equally necessary mobilization of in- 
dustry and production of munitions, which proved to be the most difi- 
cult phase of the actual preparations for war. 

There should have been such plans. Students of military 
problems, outside as well as inside of the War Department or 
the Army, not only saw that this would be the more difficult phass 
of preparation but had called attention to the fact. 

Assistant Secretary Crowell further says: 

The war taught us that America can organize, train, and transport 
troops of a superior sort at a rate which leaves far behind any program 
for the manufacture of munitions. 

This is absolutely true in the situation this country was in 
when war came, but it ought not to be true and would not be 
true if we had a proper plan and the necessary preliminary, 
preparation. 

The Assistant Secretary also informs us that the war upset 
the previous opinion that adequate military preparedness is 
largely a question of trained man power. 

Many of you can testify that I had been for several years 
before the war thoroughly trying my throat and lungs, as well 
as the patience of my fellow Members of this House, in a continu- 
ous effort to uproot any such opinion. 

When the war came to us in 1917 it was also the prevailing 
popular belief that not many men would be required of us, but 
that our great and important part of the joint task would be to 
furnish munitions, which we were supposed to be able to pro- 
vide without stint. Exactly the reverse happened. American 
men were most needed. We sent men in surprising numbers, 
and, strangest of all, they had to fight with foreign-made muni- 
tions. 

Again, I say that there is no disposition on my part to find 
fault or criticize. Given the situation as it existed when we 
entered the war, the result was the natural, almost inevitable, 
consequence. That it is a fact, however, that our men had to 
use foreign-made munitions can not be controverted. 

Maj. Gen. William J. Snow, Chief of Field Artillery, in his 
report of the activities of this arm of the service during the 
war, Says: 

One of the great lessons that our people should learn from this war 
is that it requires much time to manufacture guns. On November 11, 
1918, with the exception of twenty-four 8-inch howitzers, manufactured 
upon plans which had been used by the Midvale Steel Co. in the con- 
struction of howitzers for the British Government, there was not in the 

line a single field or heavy artillery gun manufactured for us in 
the United States after our entrance into the war—a period of 19 
months. Had it not been for the matériel furnished us by the French 
and the British it is believed that the war would have been lost. 

In making recommendations for the future based upon the 
experience of the war Gen. Snow makes this additional state- 
ment along the same line: 


It is indispensable that an adequate reserve of material and oa 
ment, particularly of ordnance, for our needs upon the outbreak of 
war be accumulated and maintained in time of ce. Had we not been 
able to obtain ordnance from the French and the British we would 
have been a negligible factor in the war until the end of 1918. When 
the armistice went into effect, 19 months after we entered the atrogele, 
with the exception of twenty-four 8-inch howitzers made from British 
plans by the Midvale Steel Co., we had in line not one single piece of 
divisional, corps, or army arti manufactured in America after our 
entry into the war. < 


Gen. Pershing in his final report says: 


The task of the Ordnance Department in supplying artillery was 
y difficult. In order to meet our requirements as rapidly as 
possible we accepted the offer of the French Government to supply us 
with the artillery 7e of seventy-fives, 155-millimeter howitzers, 
and 155- P. F. guns from their own factories for 30 divi- 
sions. The wisdom of this course was fully demonstrated by the fact 
that, although we soon began the manufacture of these classes of s 
at home, there were no guns of American manufacture of the calibers 
mentioned on our front at the date of the armistice. 
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It is a familiar saying that hindsight is better than foresight. 
As we look back now we can see numerous places where mistakes 
occurred. Unfortunate decisions were made among the many 


and momentous decisions necessary to be made. Incorrect esti- 
mates were made and acted upon with the inevitable result. 
Unexpected difficulties were encountered, causing heartrending 
delays. Inexperience explains many untoward happenings. 
Remember that there were less than a hundred ordnance officers 
at first and 11,000 at the end of the war. Some of them were 
doubtless poor officers, not only inefficient but incompetent and 
incapable. It would have been a miracle had it been otherwise. 
It is pleasant to believe, as I do believe from personal knowledge 
of hundreds of representative ordnance officers met during the 
war, that no arm of the service produced a more efficient or 
competent personnel, 

To the lasting credit of the Ordnance Department it should be 
said that its spokesmen did not indulge in any optimistic dreams 
that were put forth as promises. It was stated quite frankly at 
the outset that so far as guns for the Artillery and shells for the 
guns were concerned it would be 1919 before they would be well 
started in quantity production and that the full program would 
not be in operation prior to October 1, 1919. While seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulties were encountered, this promise was 
more than kept, so that in a number of cases guns and shells 
were beginning to come through before November, 1918, though 
not in quantities that were adequate 

The story of our preparation for the war may be summed up 
and explained in a few sentences. We declared war on April 6, 
1917, and Germany signed the armistice on November 11, 1918. 
We raised and trained an Army of 4,000,000 men, who by their 
deeds of valor turned the scale of war during the last six 
months. No praise can be too extravagant for such a per- 
formance. Within a period of a little more than 12 months we 
had created from our raw material of American manhood a 
substantial force of men ready for the final training to be 
acquired only by contact with the enemy. What of the weapons 
and other material with which they must fight? These things 
we did not have, and it was not physically possible to produce 
them, or any substantial part of them, within 12 months. We 
entered upon the task with a will and determination worthy 
of a great people engaged in a noble cause and without regard 
as to what it might cost, but neither high and noble zeal nor all 
the gold of Ophir can accomplish the impossible. Nineteen 
months passed and the war ceased without our front-line troops 
having seen, in the shape of fighting material, the results of our 
great labor and expense. 

The cause is not far to seek. The arms and ammunition used 
in modern warfare are as a rule complicated and delicate ma- 
chines. To be effective they must function with precision. To 
produce such articles requires time. Above all, the preparation 
of the tools, inspection devices, and other special appliances 
necessary for the accurate and rapid production of such articles 
not only requires time but technical skill possessed by a com- 
paratively limited number of men. Herein lay the worm at the 
core of such small preparation as we had hitherto made for 
national defense. When the crisis came there was no provision 
for a rapid expansion of production, and the expenditure of no 
amount of money whatsoever could then make up the loss. 

In one important instance, to which I have already alluded, 
we were saved in large measure from the legitimate conse- 
quences of our own lack of wisdom and foresight. I refer to the 
production of shoulder rifles. We had developed the best service 
rifle in the world—the new Springfield—and through a number 
of years had accumulated a total supply of about 600,000 of 
these rifles. This number now seems small, but the substantial 
ground for criticism lies not in the small number on hand but 
in lack of capacity for producing more if needed. Probably the 
maximum capacity of our two small arsenals under any condi- 
tion would not have exceeded 1,200 rifles per day. I should 
say that the capacity was not limited by buildings, machinery, 
or men, but largely by the lack of special tools, dies, gauges, 
and fixtures, which it was estimated would require at least 18 
months to produce. Therefore had it been necessary to fight 
the war with our own excellent rifles it would have been neces- 
sary for us to persuade the enemy to wait 18 months, until we 
were ready to produce rifles. 

Fortunately for us our private manufacturers were called 
upon to make rifles for Europe. 

The allied countries able to reach America came here for 
munitions, They had the right to come, and our industries had 
the right to supply them. It proved to be no easy task. Time 
was the most essential element involved, for the munitions were 
sadly needed, but a great deal of time was consumed in making 
the tools and other devices to which I have referred before 


our most capable and progressive manufacturers were able 
to respond to the demand. The primary ordnance essentials 
at that time as at all times were infantry rifles and cannon, 
with an abundance of ammunition for both. Early orders were 
placed in the United States for large numbers of rifles and 
great quantities of rifle ammunition. 

Urgent as was the demand for rifles few were delivered within 
18 months. Two years saw the contracts well along, and two 
and a half years saw them well nigh completed. Full capacity 
production reached about 15,000 rifles per day. The rifle pro- 
duced here in greatest quantities was the modified Enfield, 
which had been designed by the British but not put into produc- 
tion. It was originally designed for a high-power cartridge, 
much like our own, and therefore could be readily modified to 
use our ammunition. This was done and proved a veritable 
godsend to our munitions program. No decision made during 
the war was more important or far-reaching in its effects. 

All the machinery, special tools, fixtures, dies, jigs, and gauges 
for making the Enfield rifle for Great Britain were in the hands 
of our manufacturers. It was a comparatively small task to 
procure such new tools and appliances as were made necessary 
by the modification to use American ammunition. Within three 
or four months this was accomplished, and a satisfactory rifle 
was being turned out in quantities, As I have said, the decision 
to make and use the modified Enfield rifle chambered for our 
own ammunition was an important one. Any other would have 
meant a scarcity of rifles such as Great Britain suffered 
from during the first two years of the war and a dependence 
upon our associates in the war for the arm which, al- 
though the most essential, is at the same time the most difficult 
to produce. 

The three men who, in my judgment, deserve the highest 
credit in connection with this momentous decision and for there- 
after making the rifle program an unqualified success are Mr. 
John E. Otterson, president of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co.; Mr. Harry S. Kimball, president of the Remington Arms & 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co.; and Mr. ©. H. Schlachs, gen- 
eral manager of the Eddystone rifle plant. These men are 
great captains of industry who led others through difficult 
and baffling problems the right solution of which was ab- 
solutely vital. Their preeminent executive ability coupled 
with technical training of a high order directed along 
practical lines made their services invaluable in the crisis then 
at hand. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
there? : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s discussion. I would like to know if any changes were 
made between the English rifle and our pattern of it? 

Mr. TILSON. Only the changes necessary to make it fit our 
cartridge. Ours is what is known as the .30 caliber, whereas 
the cartridge used in the British rifle is the .303. Our car- 
tridge case has a cannelure by means of which it is fed into the 
chamber and ejected after firing, while the British has the old- 
fashioned rimmed head. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
short question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman speaks of the small num- 
ber of pieces of American-made ordnance that were on the 
battle front in France at the time of the armistice. Is it not 
a fact that we sent to France many forgings which materially 
facilitated the ready production of ordnance so that France 
could supply it? e 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; and some to the British. Before we 
entered the war we were producing ordnance for some of the 
Allies, and this, of course, we went ahead with. The reason why 
we completed 24 of the 8-inch howitzers that Gen. Snow speaks 
of in time to get them to the front was because we already had 
the plans and were making them for the British. 

The point I wish to bring home is the time it takes to develop 
a gun and put it in actual production. Wherever we were pre- 
pared to make guns we did it rapidly. It is the time required 
for the preparation that looms largest in the way. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. When the gentleman says we were making 
some ordnance will he particularize who “ we" were? 

Mr. TILSON. I mean our private manufacturers. Of course, 
our Government made nothing for foreign Governments. It 
could not properly do so in time of peace. Our private manu- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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facturers, however, were manufacturing these things. The Mid- 
vale and the Bethlehem companies were two concerns that were 
specially engaged in making the heavy guns, while the three 
plants to which I have alluded—the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., the Remington Arms & Union Metallic Cartridge Co., the 
Eddystone plant—and others, were actively engaged in making 
rifles. : 

Assistant Secretary Crowell, in his book on American muni- 
tions, states clearly why it was necessary to adopt the modified 
Enfield rifle instead of our own superior Springfield. I quote: 
JJ... es and. Other amali tools neces, 
pa for such a manufacture, as well as that of great quantities of spe- 
cial machines. None of this e for Spi eld rifle manufacture 
had been provided, yet all of it must be supplied to the commercial 
plants before they could turn out rifles, 

Accurately expressed. His statement as to why this condition 
of affairs existed is not so fortunate, because it is entirely at 
variance with the well-authenticated facts. I quote from this 
statement: 

Why, then, was not the manufacture of Springfields extended to pri- 
vate plants? Some antebellum effort, indeed, had been made looking 
to the production of Springflelds in commercial plafits, but lack of funds 
had prevented more than the outlbung of the eme. i 

Members will recognize at a glance the old time-worn dodge 
of trying to lay the blame upon Congress, but it will not 
work in this case. There was an earnest antebellum effort along 
the lines indicated by Mr. Crowell in this statement. Many of 
the present membership of the House will recall the part played 
in that effort by the Member now addressing you. 

Section 123 of the national defense act, which was written by 
me and placed in the bill as a result of my efforts, and also the 
appropriation authorized by that section and carried in the 
Army appropriation bill passed in the summer of 1916, will serve 
to refresh the memory on this subject. The undisputed facts in 
the case are that Congress appropriaied all the funds for this 
purpose that the War Department could be persuaded to accept, 
and that none of the funds appropriated were used. If there be 
blame in connection with this matter, it should be placed where 
it properly belongs. 

The modified Enfield rifles were produced in sufficient quan- 
tities to not delay or hamper military activities in any re- 
spect, and as this was the only part of our munitions program 
of which this could be truly said, we are justified in feeling a 
reasonable degree of pride in it, although we should recognize 
the fact, as Mr. Crowell says, that it was due to “a condition 
in our small-arms industry in early 1917 that now seems to have 
been well-nigh providential.” 

In order to give a clearer idea as to just what the problem 
was and what progress was made toward solving it, I here sub- 
mit certain tabulated data relating to typical articles in the 
ordnance program, which will serve to give a general idea of 
the whole. The tables are, for the most part, taken directly 
from War Department sources and are substantially accurate, 
although in some cases the totals of articles completed since the 
armistice may need to be increased. However, they are sufli- 
ciently accurate for present purposes. 

Figures concerning the production of airplanes are omitted 
purposely, There has been so much controversy upon this sub- 
ject that I doubt if anything I might contribute would furnish 
additional light, and I do not desire to add anything to the 
heat of the controversy. It is sufficient for my purpose here to 
refer to the uncontroverted fact that, although more than a 
billion of dollars were expended, American-made airplanes did 
not make their appearance at the fighting front in time to be of 
any appreciable service in winning the war. I say this because 
it ought not to be left unsaid in remarks touching upon this 
‘subject, having for their purpose, not criticism of the past but 
the unbiased narration of certain facts which may serve in 
some small measure as a reliable guide for the future. The 
national defense through the years to come is for me infinitely 
more important than the question whether one man may deserve 
praise or another man deserve blame for something done or 
something left undone in the war just ended. 

Passing rapidly to the statistical charts that I have brought 
in I shall be compelled to be very brief in explaining them. 
Fortunately they are largely self-explanatory. After I have 
referred to them I shall be glad to have anyone ask me ques- 
tions in regard to them. 

In the case of rifles, machine guns, pistols, and revolvers I 
have shown in the charts the rate of production and the totals. 
In case of the larger guns and other articles something of the 
magnitude of the program is shown by giving the number 
ordered as well as the number completed, whether before or 
after the war ended. 


SERVICE RIFLES. i 


Chart 1 shows the total rifle production during the period 
of the war, the period included in the year 1918 being given 
by months. 

It should be understood that the two Government arsenals 
at Springfield, Mass., and Rock Island, III., made and were 
able to make only the Springfield rifle, while the Winchester, 
Ilion, and Eddystone plants produced the Enfield. 

The time consumed in changing over from the manufacture 
of the Enfield chambered for British ammunition to the same 
rifle chambered for American ammunition was so short that it 
can be explained only by the fact that some of the far-sighted 
manufacturers evidently discounted the decision to make the 
change and began preparation in advance of the decision. Win- 
chester made the first delivery of rifles on August 18, 1917, 
Eddystone on September 10, 1917, and Ilion on or about October 
28, 1917. 


CHART I. 
RIFLES. 
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The small number of Springfield rifles produced at the Gov- 
ernment arsenals during the first months after our entry into 
the war is explained by the considerable number of compon- 
ents produced and used as spare parts to replace defective 
parts in certain rifles already on hand. 


Mr. OGDEN. Does the gentleman expect to insert these 
charts in the Recorp? 

Mr. TILSON. I expect to insert them in the Recorp, where 
they will serve as a source of information for anybody who 
may care to examine them. 


MACHINE GUNS. 


The next subject of which I shall speak is the production 
of machine guns. Chart II shows the production up to January 
1, 1918, in the first column, and after that the total number 
of guns of all kinds manufactured up to December, 1918. It 
appears that we had at the first of 1918, 2,031 Vickers guns, 
2.500 of the Colt guns, and 2,209 of the Lewis guns, besides 750 
of the Lewis guns chambered for the .303 British ammunition. 
There were a few of the old Benet-Mercier type of gun in the 
hands of the troops. My own regiment was supposed to be 
adequately armed with four of these guns during our tour of 
duty on the Mexican border in 1916. 


Cuanr II. 
; AUTOMATIC ARMS, 
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Tank machine guns. 


In May, 1917, it was decided to adopt the Browning gun, the 
light automatic rifle, and the heavy gun for the field gun, and a 
supreme effort was begun to put these guns into production, It 
is almost marvelous that in a single year we were able to produce 


a few of each type. It was early in May, 1917, when it was de- 


cided to adopt this gun. In May, 1918, the Winchester Co., at 
New Haven, had turned out about 1,200 of the automatic rifles. 
By June, 1918, the Marlin-Rockwell Co. was ready to begin mak- 
ing them, and by July, 1918, the Colt Co. was producing them. 
At the end of the war the War Department reported the accept- 
ance of 52,238 of the light Brownings. About 40,000 of the heavy 
Brownings were accepted during the same period. Do not sup- 
pose that any considerable number of these guns reached the 
firing line. A few of them had finally gotten through to the 
front, but probably if you ask all the men who served at the 
front whom you may meet for six months whether they saw a 
Browning gun, they will all probably tell-you that they did 
not. This is because it took some time to assemble the guns 
in this country, prepare them for shipment, transport them to 
Europe, issue them. there, and then train the men in the use 
of them. You must remember that the final campaign of the 
war began on the 26th of September, 1918, so that practically 
none of our Browning rifles reached the front in time for effec- 
tive use. I saw a single report of their use at the front about 
the middle of September, 1918. ‘The officer whe sent in the re- 
port was enthusiastic concerning their use. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What is the advantage of the Browning gun 
over the Lewis gun? 
Mr. TILSON. It seems to be very generally claimed by our 
Army ordnance experts that it is superior, and I am prepared to 
believe that it is a better gun. It is claimed that it operates with 
less difficulty under all sorts of conditions. The Lewis gun is a 
good gun, however. My own judgment is that we ought to have 
produced more Lewis guns and more Marlin guns, not because 
they were the best that had been designed, perhaps, but because 
at the time we entered the war they were the only guns that were 
in actual quantity production in this country. Being the only 


guns that were in full production so that they could be made 


rapidly, we should have made more of them. In other words, 
we should have made the only guns that we could make, and we 
should have made them rapidly enough to supply our troops in 
camp for training purposes and at the front for fighting. 

Mr, SNYDER. We all have a very high regard for the gen- 
tleman’s opinion,. but when he states that the Browning gun is a 
better gun than the Lewis gun, he does not state that from actual 
experience of the two guns, because the facts are that in the war, 
so far as England and Germany were concerned, there were 50 
Lewis guns used to 1 Browning. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from New York is entirely cor- 
rect, and what I have stated is really the opinion of most of our 
ordnance people, which I am not prepared to controvert, that the 
Browning is the superior gun, 

Mr. SNYDER. I just want it to appear in the Record that 
the Lewis gun was the gun that was used. 

Mr. TILSON, ‘The gentleman is correct in what he says. The 
Lewis gun was successfully used in great numbers, while the 
Browning was not used at all in any appreciable numbers. The 
Browning gun was not sufficiently tested out in the war itself 


to enable anyone to say from sufficient actual war experience 
that it is a superior gun. Upon such tests as it has had it is 
believed to be a superior weapon. 

Mr. SNYDER.. The Lewis gun is manufactured in my dis- 
trict, and in view of that fact I am deeply interested in haying 
the facts appear, and I want it clearly in the Recorp that what 
the gentleman has stated is purely a matter of opinion. 

Mr. TILSON. As I have stated, I do not know whether the 
opinion is correct or not. The criticism that, in my judgment, 
should be made is not as to whether the gun adopted was supe- 
rior or inferior to some other, but of the fact that we waited for 
the development and preparation to manufacture a. gun that 
required a full year before we could make it at all. I think that 
just as soon as we entered the war we ought to have procured 
all the Lewis guns possible by every possible means. We did 
buy them later on and used thenr as flexible guns in the Air 
Service; but we should have had more as we went along of both 
the Lewis and the Marlin guns. 

Mr. SNYDER. I am glad to hear the gentleman say that. 

Mr. TILSON. A few words in regard to the Marlin gun. As 
I have stated, the Marlin gun was the only other machine gun 
in production on a large scale. For certain reasons of a mechani- 
cal character the Vickers gun had never been put into produc- 
tion on a large scale; hence the Lewis and Marlin guns were the 
only American guns available for our needs. For our ground 
fighting in France we chose to rely upon the French Hotchkiss 
and Chaucat automatic, both using French ammunition. The 
merits of the Marlinsgun were slow to be recognized by the Ord- 
nance Department. The Air Service required for use on the trac- 
tor type of airplane, most used in France, a machine gun capable 
of being synchronized so as to shoot between the swiftly rotat- 
ing blades of the propeller. The Marlin was found to fill the 
bill admirably. It was first ordered as a stop-gap, proved to be 
satisfactory, and finally received the most enthusiastic ap- 
proval, As early as February, 1918, Gen. Pershing cabled as 
follows: 

Marlin aircraft guns have been fired successfully on four trips, 13,000 
15,000 feet altitude and at temperature of —20° F. On one trip guns 
were completely covered with ice. Both metallic link and fabric belts 
proved satisfactory. 7 

Again, just before the armistice, Gen. Pershing cabled: 

Marlin guns now rank high as any with pilots and are entirely satis- 
factory. ` 

The French Government tried them out also and declared 
them to be the equal of the Vickers. 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS. 


Now, I pass to pistols and revolvers. Chart IIT shows the 
production of automatic pistols and revolvers during the period 
of the war. Prior to the war only about 20 per cent of our 
enlisted personnel were armed with the pistol. As soon as our 
troops got into actual fighting it was found that the pistol, 
especially the automatic pistol used in our Army, was a great 
life saver as well as a great life destroyer as used by our 
men. It proved to be a fine weapon to fight with, and it was 
at once decided that a very much larger percentage of our 
troops should be armed with the pistol. Every effort was made 
to enlarge the capacity for the manufacture of the automatic 
pistol. When it was found to be impossible to get the tools, 
gauges, jigs, and other necessary things to increase production 
capacity sufficiently in time for the purpose, it was decided to 
include revolvers in the program. Several types of revolvers 
were used, including the old-type Colt, the new-type Colt, the 
Smith & Wesson, and others. In fact, it was a case of accept- 
ing almost anything that would shoot. When the war ended 
a number of manufacturers in addition to the Colt Company 
were tooling up for the production of the Colt automatic 
pistol, notably the Winchester Co.; so that if the war had 
lasted over into 1919, as it was generally expected. it would, 
our program for pistols would have been weil along. 

Cuart III. 
PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS. 


Revolvers. 


Total, 
pistols 


this country and had ordered 
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Cuanr I1f—Continued. 
PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS—continued, 


Revolvers. * 


Total 

pistols 

and 

re volyv- 

ers. 

21,050 | 43,450 

23,250 | 58,250 

25,350} 63,150 

2 23,155 62,55 
3 24,058 | 65,058 
23,750 | 56,490 

30,175 | 76,356 

24, 560 | 74, 462 

20,900 50,020 
Tete ous sccch eave 13,152 38,052 151, 700 011 | 743, 683 


37-MILLIMETER CUN. 


In the brief time left I wish to speak for only a moment of the 
37-millimeter gun, which is a sort of connecting link between 
the infantry and the artillery. The 37-millimeter gun iş a little 
under an inch and a half in caliber, or,.to be exact, 1.45069 
inches. The whole outfit weighs about 340 pounds, It is hauled 
along by a single horse or mule on a sort of cart. It is so ar- 
ranged that the wheels and axle can be taken off and left be- 
hind. By putting the sponge staff through the barrel two men 
can carry it, while two other men of the squad carry the trail. 
The remaining four men of the Infantry squad carry the am- 
munition. The guns of this type used by our troops were bought 
from the French. We started to put them in manufacture in 
2,597. These were just beginning 
to come through at the end of the war. I think that a few of 
thenr had been assembled for shipment overseas. 


The 37-millimeter was used as an antidote for the “pill boxes“ 


and to clean out machine-gun nests and other strong points of 
this kind. It was called the Infantry cannon, being used en- 
tirely by this arm of the service. 

75-MILLIMETER GUN, 

The gun that played the largest part of all the field or other 
heavier guns in the war was the 75-millimeter gun. Its impor- 
tance is indicated by the fact that it makes up numerically 
practically one-half the artillery program and requires very 
much more than half the total number of rounds of ammunition. 
Prior to the war no one outside of a few French ordnance offi- 
cers had ever seen the 75-millimeter gun—that is, the interior 
of it—although it is not a new gun, being known as the 
1897 model. The secret of the recoil mechanism had been 
preserved for 20 years, carefully kept from the publie and 
from everyone except a few special ordnance officers in the 
French Army. 

CHART IV. 


75-MILLIMETER GN. 
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119 model 1916 and 121 British model were sent to France for training purposes. 


| of elevation. 


The recoil mechanism of the 75-millimeter aud other guns of 
its general type is called the recuperator. Something of this 
kind is necessary to absorb and neutralize the tremendous force 
of reaction caused by firing the piece. The French believe, and 
this belief was quite generally concurred in, that the recuperator 
of the famous 75 was the most perfect ‘and effective in the 
world. As I have said, its secret had been carefully guarded 
for years. French joy at our coming into the war was mani: 
fested, among other ways, by turning over to us without re- 
striction the wonderful 75 with its marvelous recuperator. 
A first study of the mechanism led to an attempt to Ameri- 
canize the method of production, which was not entirely suc- 
cessful. American perseverance finally overcame all obstacles, 
so that a considerable number of these recuperators were 
finally completed; but, like most of our other preparations made 
after the war began, they came too late to be of. service in 
the war. 

4.7-INCH GUNS, 


Chart V shows the number of 4.7-inch gun units ordered and 
the number finally completed : 


CHART V. 
4.7-INCH_GUNS,! 
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116 of these units were floated for overseas up to Nov. 11, 1918. 


The 4.7-inch gun is the one weapon used in the war with which 
our troops were familiar. We had the stupendous number of 
48 of these guns when the war began, only a fractional part 
of the number needed for training purposes alone. Sixteen 
more were completed in time to be sent to France before Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. Had the war lasted until the spring of 1919, an 
appreciable number of these guns would have been on the 
firing line. Orders were given early for the guns, carriages, 
eaissons, and limbers, but the usual difficulties were encoun- 
tered, and some additional ones, so that deliveries had only 
just begun when the war ended. One of the serious difficulties 
was the result of the great difference in cross section between 
the breech and muzzle ends, which made difficult the proper 
necessary heat treatment. 

The 4.7-inch gun, with its heavier missile and longer range, 
was counted upon for very effective use against the German 77 
With a 60-pound projectile and an elevation of 15 degrees, the 
4.7 has a range of 4} miles. By using a 45-pound projectile 
and the same angle of elevation, the range can be increased to 
51 miles. A still greater range is possible by depressing the 
trail into a hole in the ground, thus giving a still greater angle 
A new design of carriage with a split trail, 
giving both a wider traverse and a greater elevation, was 
developed, and the first one was undergoing tests at the proving 
grounds when the war ended. 


155-MILLIMETER HOWITZERS. 


Like most of the best weapons used in the war, the 155- 
millimeter howitzer was not a new weapon. With the famous 
75 it shares the great honor of being one of the most used 
as well as most useful weapons used in the war. It was 
designed and manufactured by the great firm of Schneider 
et Cie, and considered by the French as one of the finest 
examples of the gun builder's art. American skill rose to the 
occasion, however, and duplicated it quite successfully, 
though not in time to be sent to France. Since the armistice 
a considerable number of these howitzers have been completed, 
as shown in Chart VI. These will doubtless serve as an 
important part of our armament in any future program of 
preparedness. 

The 155-millimeter howitzer weighs less than 4 tons and is 
conveniently mobile. The projectile used weighs 95 pounds and 


its range is more than 7 miles. The recuperator is of the 
hydropneumatic type and returns the piece into battery quickly, 
making it possible to fire several shots per minute, 
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155-MILLIMBTER d. P. F. GUNS. 


The same difficulties were met and the same obstacles had to be 
overcome in reproducing the 155-millimeter G.-P. F. guns in the 
United States as were encountered in duplicating or reproducing 
in any form the other French types of weapon. One of these 
monsters complete weighs 20,000 pounds. It hurls a 95-pound 
projectile more than 10 miles. Motor traction is used and an 
additional caterpillar arrangement is designed which makes it 
possible to traverse soft ground. It has a split trail, a very low 
carriage, a wide angle of traverse, and a high angle of eleva- 
tion. 

CHART VII. 


156-MILLIMETER d. r. v. GUNS} 


10 were actually floated to be equipped with recuperators in France. 


Our program for the production of this gun [Chart VII] was 
quite ambitious, but like the others did not materialize in time. 
It is expected that a total of nearly 1,000 of these huge pieces 
will be completed and become a most valuable part of our perma- 
nent armament. A later report than that given in the chart 
shows 954 units have been completed and that 89 more are to be 
completed later. 

8 AND 9.2 INCH HOWITZERS. 

The 8-inch howitzer has the honor of being the only piece of 
American ordnance manufactured in the United States during 
the period of the war to make its appearance on the fighting 
line in Europe before November 11, 1918. On April 14, 1917, 
just eight days after our entry into the war, an order for 80 
of these howitzers was placed with the Midvale Steel Co., which 
had been producing the same gun for Great Britain. In conse- 
quence of this fortunate circumstance the Chief of Field Ar- 
tillery was able to state in his report that six batteries of this 
gun were in line on the day the armistice was signed. 

Cuar? VIII. 
8 AND 9.2 INCH HOWITZERS,* 


296 of the Mark VI S- inch howitzers were shipped overseas before the clase of the 
armistice. 


war, of which 24 reached the front before the 


The 9.2 inch British howitzer is only a fraction of an inch less 
in caliber than the 240-millimeter French howitzer, and is not 
considered equal to the French weapon in any respect. The 
British were supplying us with this type. It might seem strange 
that in addition to our somewhat liberal program for the 240- 
millimeter we should also order 100 of the 9.2’s to be made in 
this country. 

A sufficient explanation lies in the fact that the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. had been making this gun for Great Britain and was 
ready to produce them. With this capacity available it was 
deemed the part of wisdom to utilize it. Therefore an order 


was given to the Bethlehem Steel Co. for 100 guns of this type. 
None of them were finished in time for use abroad. 
240-MILLIMETER HOWITZERS, 

Although but a fraction of an inch larger than the British 
9.2 and still in the same class as the British S-inch, neverthe- 
less it was believed that the French 240-millimeter howitzer was 
so much superior to the other two that it was adopted. A 
glance at Chart IX will disclose something of the magnitude of 
the undertaking. To Watertown Arsenal alone was allotted 
$17,500,000 as the estimated expense for turning out 250 gun 
carriages complete for the 240-millimeter howitzer. Another 
order for nearly four times as many more gun carriages of the 
same kind was giyen to the Standard Steel Car Co. One unit 
was completed before the armistice, but was not sent abroad. 


CHart IX. 
240-MILLIMETER HOWITZERS, 


hi 
240 mm. howitzer eae Standard Steel Car Co. 
units, except reeuperators. 

— — 


The exact size of the 240-millimeter is 9.45 inches. The pro- 
jectile weighs 356 pounds and carries a bursting charge of al- 
most 50 pounds of high explosive. Its range is about 10 miles. 
By separating the complete unit into four parts, each part can 
be drawn by a 10-ton tractor, thus rendering the weapon mobile. 
A small crane is carried along for use in setting up the gun. 

RAILWAY ARTILLERY. 


The program for railway artillery in the war was one of 
mounting guns already in existence. ‘The task was one of such 
magnitude as to require time beyond what the period of the war 
afforded. The Ordnance Department took up the task in a large 
way and some noteworthy results were achieved, but the same 
story must be told as in the case of nearly all of our gun pro- 
gram—the war ended before any of the guns were on the fight- 
ing line. 

The 7-inch Navy guns were not intended for use overseas, but 
were mounted for the protection of our own seacoast against the 
heavy guns of the German submarines. 

There were available, that could be spared from our seacoast 
defenses, ninety-six S-inch guns of 35-caliber length. It was 
decided to construct 47 mounts. Three large contractors at- 
tempted the job and made such progress: that three complete 
units were shipped overseas. These mounts were equipped 
to run on either the standard gauge or the omnipresent 60- 
centimeter road of the fighting zone. If the war had lasted 
till the spring of 1919 it is believed that these guns would have 
proved a factor. 


CHART X. 
MOUNTS FOR RAILWAY ARTILLERY, 


Navy (60 more — SE . 
Seacoast defenses (61 more ordered) 


EEE 


1 Mortars, 


There were 129 of the seacoast 10-inch guns of 34-caliber 
length available for war use. It was decided to mount 36 of 
them on the Schneider sliding mount and 18 on the Batignolles 
type of mount. Three large contractors undertook the work 
of fabricating the parts of the Schneider mounts to be assembled 
in France. A few parts had been fabricated before the armi- 
stice. None of either type were finished, and the contracts 
were canceled. 

Of the 12-inch guns found to be available for mounting 6 
were being made here for the Republie of Chile when we came 
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into the war. Their great length, 50 calibers, gave them a very 
long range. Three mounts were ordered and almost completed 
before the armistice. One of these mounts requires four rail- 
way cars, has a total length of 105 feet, and weighs 600,000 
pounds, — 

One of the biggest jobs of the entire program was the mount- 


ing of the 12-inch mortars. The buildings and tools for a 
single plant cost $3,500,000. When the armistice was signed 
the castings, forgings, and structural parts were ready and 45 
units were completed later. 

None of the 14-inch Navy guns were finally mounted by the 
Army, and the contracts were canceled after the armistice. 
Under the supervision of the Navy Ordnance Bureau 11 of 
these guns, on hand before the war, were mounted on railway 
cars, and later on 6 of them were turned over to the Army. 
These 6 guns figured as the only very large semimobile artillery 
of American make on the line during the war. 

There was one American 16-inch howitzer forged, finished, and 
ready for mounting at the outbreak of the war. It was decided 
to place this monster on a railway mount and use it in France, 
but it was not finished in time; 

3 TANKS, 
It does not seem to be fully settled just who it was who first 
invented the tank, if, indeed, it can be properly called an inven- 
tion, An American contrived the caterpillar tractor. A French- 
man claims the honor of eyolying the portable fortress to be 
carried by the tractor. The British were the first to use it in 
the famous drive at Cambrai, 
CHAT XI. 
TAN RS.! 


Item. 


Mark 8 A. A., components . 
Mark 8 U. S., complete 


16 Renault and 10 Ford tanks were shipped to France. 


No manufacturer in America knew anything at all about pro- 
ducing tanks, Fortunately they do not come within the same 
class with guns for difficulty of production. I shall therefore 
make but brief reference to them here. 

It was first decided to equip our forces with two sizes of tanks. 
The very large British tank had proved satisfactory in battle, 
so it was adopted for the large size, while the 6-ton Renault 
used by the French was accepted for the smaller type. A 
working agreement was made with the British by which we 
furnished the engines and driving mechanism, while Great 
Britain furnished the hull, guns, and ammunition. The wisdom 
of this arrangement is apparent. We could make engines and 
driving mechanisms, but our production of guns and ammuni- 
tion had not yet reached a satisfactory stage. 

The large tanks had not yet materialized at the time of the 
armistice,-but a few of the smaller size were about ready for 
use when the end of the war came. 

A small 3-ton two-man tank was devised, and the Ford 
Motor Co. set about building them in the summer of 1918, but 
only a few were completed and none in time to be used. 

There are many other features of our war-time ordnance 
problem that I should like to dilate upon, such as trench 
mortars, grenades, bombs, and many varieties of ammunition, 
but I have already referred to enough to indicate the general 
character of the problem. I shall refer to but one thing further, 
which will serve as typical of the Artillery ammunition 
program. 

75-MILLIMETER HIGH-EXPLOSIVE SHELL, 

The high-explosive shell for the 75-millimeter gun will best 
serve to illustrate the stupendous task of supplying Artillery 
ammunition, because practically ail calibers use the high-ex- 
plosive shell in part or in whole, and a larger proportion of 
high-explosive shells were used in the Great War than ever 
before. A very thorough study of the production of the 75- 
millimeter high-explosive shell during the war has been made 
by the statistics branch of the General Staff. The results of 
this study are embodied in Report No. 5, Statistical Summary 
Series, a most interesting, illuminating, and valuable document, 
the examination of which is recommended to anyone desirous 
of a thorough understanding of this subject. I shall submit 
the substance of but a single page of this report, Chart XII, 
in order to show the difficulty of keeping to a paper program 
when laid out in an untried field. 


CHanr XII, 
PRODUCTION OF 75-MILLIMETER HIGH-EXPLOSIVE SHELLS, 
z (Figures represent millions.) 


Above | Above 


Status | Status or below | or below 
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ERES: 
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—— 2 — 


1 The Government program called for 20, 200, 000 complete rounds by Sept. 1, 1913 


The program finally adopted called for the production of 
20,200,000 complete rounds on September 1, 1918. The different 
components were assigned to a number of manufacturers, each 
of whom set to work to turn out his particular part as soon as 
possible. No one knew just how long it would require. The 
result is shown in the chart. It shows what might be called a 
very badly unbalanced program, Primers were easy to make, 
while boosters were found to be very difficult and slow. Car- 
tridge cases lagged behind primers, but were far ahead of fuses 
or shells. Since the slowest ship necessarily determines the 
speed of the entire fleet, so the number of complete rounds must 
fall below the number of boosters. 

On August 1, 1918, a month before the date set for the con- 
summation of the program, primers had been accepted to the 
number of 22,200,000, or 2,000,000 beyond the mark set, while 
boosters ready on the same date were only 2,200,000, or 18,- 
000,000 below the program. Meanwhile the number of complete 
rounds lagged still further behind, with the result that only 
1,600,000 rounds of light field gun high-explosive shell of 
American manufacture reached France, and this arrived se 
late that practically none of it could be tested, authorized for 
issue, and used before the armistice was signed. 

The report referred to very appropriately adds in connection 
with the time required to produce the 75-millimeter high-explosive 
shell—and it applies as well to many other articles“ Some of 
the causes of the delay in manufacture were peculiar to the cir- 
cumstances of this war. Others would occur in almost any 
future war. It is of vital importance for future military plans 
to know what the causes of delay were, how far they were 
peculiar to the occasion, and how far common to every program of 
munition manufacture.” 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to place in the Rec- 
orp the charts here displayed by me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by placing some charts 
in the Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. I ask for one minute more. [Turning shot- 
gun toward the Republican side of the House.] 

Mr. SLEMP. I will yield the gentleman one minute. 
ter.] 

Mr. TILSON. I have brought in as an exhibit the weapon 
which I now hold in my hand, because it was at one time a 
matter of international interest. This is the famous sawed-off 
shotgun, against the use of which the Kaiser protested as not 
being in accordance with international law. So far as my 
knowledge of international law goes there is nothing that 
would prohibit the use of such a gun, It is simply a short 
shotgun with a bayonet fitted to it. The ammunition used is a 
cartridge containing nine buckshot. It is by no means a new 
gun, this one being one of model 1897. It has been called a riot 
gun, and would doubtless be quite effective for such a purpose. 
It was probably first intended to be used in France to guard 
prisoners. It was tried in the trenches and found to be useful 
in close-range fighting. Gen. Pershing ordered more of them, 
and there were sent over to him about 30,000 or 40,000 of them. 
They were not all used for guarding prisoners. 

These guns were made by private manufacturers entirely and 
were never made in the Government arsenals. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


[Laugh 


pired. 
Mr. EAGAN. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 
Mr. TILSON. This little gun which I now hold in my hand 


was captured from the Germans. It is a pistol, using the 
wooden holster for an extension butt to the stock. Placing it 
to the shoulder in this way [illustrating] gives the weapon a 
steadiness in holding and aiming that in shooting gives to it 
practically the effectiveness of a rifle for short distances. It 
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is one of the very excellent pistols carried by officers of the 
German Army, and I am told that it is a very accurate-shooting 
pistol, though I have not yet had the opportunity of trying it 
out for myself. $ 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
it carry? 

Mr. TILSON. I believe that the chamber and magazine to- 
gether hold 10 cartridges. I thank the gentleman from New 
Jersey for yielding to me the extra time and the Members pres- 
ent for their helpful attention. [Applause.] 

I would add but a brief conclusion to my remarks. For- 
tunately the charts which I extend in the Recorp with my 
remarks speak far more eloquently than any mere words that I 
might utter. They tell in typical instances something of the 
story of our mighty, though necessarily hasty and wasteful, 
effort to prepare for war in time of war. Fabulous as has been 
the cost it will not have been expended in vain if we and those 
who come after us shall learn from this experience, and not 
allow them to be forgotten, the very obvious lessons it has 
taught. 

There were no plans, we are told. The next five years will be 
the very best years in the century to make plans. The lamp of 
actual experience, a heart-rending experience in many respects, 
will be a light to guide us. 

Searcely has the noise of the thundering guns ceased to 


How many cartridges does 


reverberate along the Meuse before we begin to hear the sense- i 


less chatter, time worn and oft refuted, that all wars have now 
ceased forever. The prophets Isaiah and Micah in identical 
language foretold the day when men would beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into. pruning hooks. This 
prophecy is now being fulfilled in this country under our very 
eyes. It was likewise fulfilled after 1865 and again after 1898. 
In fact, the periodical fulfillment of this beautiful prophecy 
makes it a somewhat unsafe foundation upon which to build a 
policy of national defense. Nevertheless we are proceeding 
upon a theory which for the time being and until war comes 
fulfills that other prophecy, Neither shall they learn war any 
more.” Oh, if by simply wishing we could make things so! 

Let me not be misunderstood. I would not maintain a huge 
Military Establishment in time of peace. In fact, I have always 
favored a small standing Army, knowing full well that in the 
future as in the past our wars must be fought by citizen soldiers, 
For their own sakes as well as for the sake of the country whose 
defense is their most sacred duty they should have the benefit 
of an elementary military training; but as I have here tried to 
show, the most serious obstacle to be overcome by us in the Great 
War was not the lack of trained man power, important as this 
was. The mobilization of our industries for the production of 
munitions was the really big problem. The war lasting 19 
months was too short to solve it. The return of peace gives an- 
other opportunity to attack the problem in an orderly, system- 
atic, aud scientific fashion. The future welfare and safety of 
the Republic demand that we perform our part of the task now. 
We of this day and time shall prove ourselves unfaithful sery- 
ants if without an earnest effort to prevent it we permit our- 
selves to drift back into the same old fool’s paradise in which 
the war found us. 

To prevent such a relapse is not so much a matter of expense 
as it is of attitude on the part of Congress and the people and of 
far-sighted, practical making of plans, and, so far as may be, 
carrying them into execution on the part of those charged with 
responsibility. A tithe of the sum that was wasted in the fren- 
zied effort made during the war if properly expended would go 
far toward insuring against the possible recurrence of the neces- 
sity for such an expenditure. For one, I shall not cease to urge 
and to assist wherever I may that the house of our national de- 
fense be put in order and kept so for the benefit of our own pos- 
terity, as well as for the good of all mankind. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Mr. TILSON, 
Mr. Stur, and Mr. Eacan were given leave to extend their 
_remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
` maining? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 61 minutes remaining, 

Mr. EAGAN. I yield 40 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

THE COTTON FARMER, THE COST OF PRODUCTION, AND THE PRICE OF HIS 
PRODUCT. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the merchant properly bases 
his selling price upon the cost price. Why should not the cotton 
farmer? If the merchant does not get his price to-day, he 
rightly holds his goods until to-morrow. Why should not the 
cotton farmer? The merchant has the goods the people need, 


the farmer has the cotton the world needs. In the two cases 
the economic conditions are identical. 

Cotton growing is expensive. It demands practically 12 
months of the year to grow and harvest a crop. Other crops 
require much less time. Cotton is the one staple crop that must 
be cultivated and harvested entirely by human hands, To- 
tacco is another largely handled by hand. Other crops are 
cultivated and harvested by machinery. Cotton is planted 
by hand, or by some simple device requiring the plant- 
ing of each row separately. It is cultivated by human hands 
with hoe and plow. It is picked by hand, human fingers touch- 
ing every lock and boll of the entire crop; then it is loaded on 
wagons by hand and again handled at the gin, requiring the 
maximum of human energy. Wheat land is broken by machin- 
ery; it requires no cultivation; the crop is harvested by ma- 
chinery, thrashed and sacked by machinery, requiring the mini- 
mum of human labor. 

Cotton was originally produced by slaves, when neither the 
cost of labor nor the living conditions of the laborer were con- 
sidered an item in the legitimate cost of production. To some 
extent this conventional opinion prevails to-day among those 
in the trade who seek cheap cotton and who, while demanding 
their pound of flesh,” are not humanly interested in removing 
the wretched privations that were suffered until recently by 
those who performed the manual labor in the cotton fields. 

It has been charged by the press of New England and of 
Europe that cotton-land owners are making excessive profits, as 
shown by the great increase of the deposits in southern banks. 
These critics are evidently ignorant of the fact that, owing to 
the rich and versatile soils of the South, with a wealth of sun- 
shine and climate, the cotton crops produced last year only one- 
fifth of the $10,000,000,000 of revenues derived from the south- 
ern farms. In the other four-fifths, not in the cotton crops, over 
30 per cent of which were produced at loss, are found the profits 
the South realizes from its agricultural activities. The South 
is, of course, increasing in wealth and power, but its profits have 
come not from cotton but from other agricultural products which 
make cotton growing possible, and from its vast increasing oil, 
mineral, and timber resources. If the South, deprived of its 
timber, oil, and minerals, under present high prices of farm 
equipment and cost and scarcity of labor, were to-day compelled 
to grow cotton exclusively, even at prices that now prevail, its 
bank deposits would disappear and bankruptcy would inevitably 
follow. You may give a young man the best college agricultural 
education and he can not with his own hands eurn a decent 
living growing cotton alone. He must grow other crops also. 
Cotton is his cash crop, but under present prices does not yield 
a profit. The money value of his corn, peas, potatoes, hay, pas- 
tures, vegetables, beef, pork, milk, butter, chickens, eggs, inter- 
est, taxes, and depreciation of improvements, implements, and 
live stock, to say nothing of his labor, used during the whole 
year required in growing and harvesting a cotton crop is greater 
than the money value of the cotton grown. 

CRITICS ANSWERED, 

These well-known facts conclusively answer the critics who 
claim the price of cotton paid the producer is too high. Then, 
too, authoritative estimates show that of the service men who 
left the cotton fields to enter the service only one-tenth have re- 
turned to cotton production, while there is a steady and increas- 
ing movement of laborers from the cotton farms because they 
can earn from three to four times more in other callings. 

The present price of cotton does not permit the cotton-land 
owner to pay prices sufliciently high to arrest this movement 
away from the cotton fields. These laborers have not in great 
numbers left the South. They have only left the cotton fields. 
The problem that confronts the South and is vital to the world, 
now in need of clothing, is how to bring this labor back to the 
cotton fields. It will be illuminating to note that dependable 
white labor and not uncertain negro labor, as usually presumed, 
produces the major part of the cotton grown. So in bringing 
labor back to the cotton farms you are dealing with the de- 
pendable white man, the white American, ambitious and reso- 
lute in purpose to haye a wage and living conditions equal to 
men in other industries. I myself have picked cotton at 35 
cents a hundred pounds when lint cotton was 8 cents a pound. 
Texas last year paid $3 a hundred pounds, and the average cost 
of harvesting the crop over the belt was above $2 a hundred. 
In this ratio a fair price for the crop of 1919 is well above 50 
cents a pound. But even the high prices paid for harvesting 
the crop in 1919 failed to attract laborers to the cotton fields 
and much of the crop was wasted. Clearly, then, the remedy is 
to increase the price of cotton to the producer, so that he may 
secure an adequate, dependable supply of labor. Cotton growing. 


in 1920 will be even more expensive to the producer. 
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THE TENANT FARMER. 

The records show that 2,000,000 families in the South are 
engaged in growing cotton. The average production per family 
in 1919 was 53 bales. The average in each family is a fraction 
over 5 persons. Sixty-two per cent are tenants, paying one- 
fourth rent to the landowner. This means that each tenant 
family has 43 bales of cotton to support 5 persons during 
the year, an average of 3 of whom work in the cotton fields. 
The income is as follows: 


. A d PL Pada Stn de ies a 
AVE SUR RR ar aia rakes 186. 30 
Total annual gross income for entire family 829. 80 


No argument is needed to show this means, under present 
living prices—shoes, for example—a meager existence. Who 
among you would, even if you could, depress the price of cotton 
received by the producer under conditions such as these? Will 
it not be better for the country if the laborer is encouraged by 
sympathetic effort to increase his output per acre that he may 
be stimulated to a larger degree of efficiency? 

THE SMALL LANDOWNER, 


Gentlemen of the House, the situation of the small cotton 
farmer who owns and cultivates his own land is no less serious 
to the cotton industry. He is becoming forward looking, and 
he is standing up fighting with the spirit of a thoroughbred. 
He is rightly placing a new value on his own and his wife's 
labor and his invested capital. He demands right living con- 
ditions for his family and proper advantages for his children. 
If he fails to get a fair profit from his cotton, he will grow 
something else. The price of cotton is no longer determined by 
the necessity of the producer. It is now the necessity of the 
consumer, 

RECORDS OF COST. 

In 1919 the United States Department of Agriculture made a 
thorough study of the cost of producing cotton in 1918 on 842 
cotton farms in 4 Southern States. An analysis of this re- 
port reveals that taking the average yield and the average cost 
per pound of the 842 farms reported on and applying it to 160 
pounds, which was the average yield over the belt in 1918, it 
figures the cost of growing cotton for that year was 353 cents 
a pound. The average selling price for the crop of 1918 was 
28? cents a pound. With the advanced cost of production since 
1918, it is clear that the crop of 1919 should sell well above 50 
cents, and the cost of growing cotton is still advancing. 

An exhaustive study of the average cost of producing the 
1919 crop in Texas was made through a committee of cotton 
specialists by the department of agriculture of that State. The 
investigation covered the entire State. The average cost of pro- 
duction for the whole State was shown, by an itemized state- 
ment, to be 44 cents. The average selling price of cotton by the 
producer in the belt for 1919 is 31.2 cents. So, the average 
crop in Texas was produced at an average loss of 12.8 cents a 

und. 

17 AVERAGE TENANT COTTON FARM OF 20 ACRES. 

To be exact, I give an accurate detailed statement, dated 
July 20, 1919, from Mr. W. W. Morrison, of New Orleans, one 
of the highest authorities in the world on the cost of cotton 
production : 

It is perhaps well to say that the writer has had many years of 
practi experience in growing cotton, and that the items in the esti- 
mate below are generally concurred in by all of those with whom he 
has discussed 


the matter who have had a like experience. The 
below are based upon a 20-acre cotton farm. It take all the time 
of one laborer and one plow animal to do the plowing uired in culti- 
vating such a farm the outside work necessary to its general 
upkeep and such recreation, it should be emphasized, as every American 
citizen is entitled to, While more can be cultivated in some parts of 
, less can be cultivated in a good part of the 
belt east of the Mississippi River. Twenty acres seem. Thetta 
fair average. The estimate is based upon 160 


Estimate cost cotton crop 1919, 


Rent 20 acres land, $7.50 per acre. 2 ĩͤ˖⸗“C $150. 00 
Rent one plow animal STAR 65. 00 
Feed one plow animal — J 8 
Ginning 9,600 pounds seed cotton, 30 cents per hundred 28. 80 
ea. farm products and supplies — — 30. 00 
Deterioration of farm implements. 20. 00 
Labor one man, one year, $75 per month. — 900.00 
Extra labor hoeing over crop three times, 75 days, $2.50 a day. 187. 50 
Picking 9,600 pounds seed cotton, $1.50 per hundred_.ttmnne. 144. 00 
OC ee e 
Less 3% tons seed at $90 per ton — 288: 00 

1, 516. 30 


8 rig at 160 pounds, 3,200 pounds lint, net expense $1,516.30 ; 
cost 47% cents. 

The current prices on which this statement is based can be too easily 
ascertained to make any discussion of the items in detail necessary. 
It may, however, facilitate investigation to state that the scientific feed 
for one por animal for one year is 53 bushels of corn, 53 bushel 
oats, an 


s of 
3 tons of hay. This cost the consumer—corn, $2 per bushel; 


The evidence also indicates that picking may average $2 instead of 
$1.50 for the season. No for fertilizer is ee d eed 
makes it an unimportant factor in the 


usé during the last four years 
general average cost, 

Retail merchants’ books and local market quotations approximate, 
with much more accuracy than any other records, the price the growers 
of cotton have to pay. These records show that from 1913 to May, 
1919, the price of these commodities advanced 273 per cent—labor 
during this time advanced 240 per cent, most of it during the last 


20 months. 
As labor makes up, according to the best authorities, about 50 


cent of the cost, these figures show an increase in the cost of gro 
cotton during this period of 256 Fus cent, or 34.50 cents per pound. In 
other words, cotton to-day would have to sell at 48.06 cents per pound 
to bear the same relation to the expense involved in its production that 
it bore in 1913, when the average price was 134 cents. 


5 MEXICAN PINK BOLLWORM. 

Gentlemen, the appearance in Louisiana and Texas of the 
Mexican pink bollworm, unless crushed in its incipiency, threat- 
ens disaster. It means that unless drastic measures are immedi- 
ately adopted the world’s supply of cotton may be in peril. The 
expense of immediate action to eradicate the pest, the burden of 
this calamity, let me pause to say, should not be borne alone by 
the cotton producers. It should be borne by the Federal and 
State treasuries. When the cotton farmer fails, his farm laborer, 
his preacher, his school-teacher, his doctor, his dentist, his 
lawyer, his banker, his merchant, and his commission mer- 
chant alike suffer, as do the stock raiser, the wheat grower, 
the wheat dealer, and the cotton consumer in other sections 
of the country. The question is not sectional. It is national 
in its serious import and should be handled vigorously— 
and handled now—as such. The need is constant, close, 
and cordial cooperation between the Federal and the State au- 
thorities. Investigation, direction, and control should be 
financed by the Federal Government, while reparation or com- 
pensation to individual cotton growers for crops prevented or 
destroyed is of necessity a State matter. With the boll weevil 
working disaster in wet weather and the pink bollworm work- 
ing ruin in dry weather, the cost of growing cotton will of neces- 
sity be vastly increased within the next year or two. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS. 


The following comparisons of average yearly prices of certain 
important farm products is shown by the records of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics: 


80.319 15¹ 
4, 533 236 
1. 597 155 
1. 580 157 
2. 418 176 
2. 566 194 

- 685 263 
- 555 223 
1. 728 130 


Of the nine commodities listed above, cotton showed a 
smaller increase from 1913 to 1919 than any other commodity. 
ARTICLES THE COTTON FARMER HAS TO BUY, 


The increase in the price of articles the farmer has to buy is 
vastly greater than the increase in the price of cotton. The 
War Industries Board price list No. 48, issued in 1919, shows 
the increase in the cost of certain fertilizer materials from 1914 


to 1918: 

5 1914. 1918. 
Acid phosphate (16 per cent phosphoric acid) ton $7.20 $17.75 
Slaughterhouse tankage ~-_-_._.__. — e 57. 50 
Muriate pota g —ĩñ„/„7˙.p do. 39, 24 302. 50 
e e 40. 00 


Potash advanced 670 per cent during the war period. If the 
proposed Republican protective tariff on potash is enacted into 
law the price of the most commonly used fertilizer will be wholly 
prohibitive to the cotton farmer, thus further reducing the yield 
per acre and greatly advancing the cost of production. 

The Boot and Shoe Recorder, in its issue of January 24, 1920, 
shows that since 1913 shoe leather and shoes have advanced in 
price as follows: Glazed kid, 850 per cent; calfskin, 600 per 
cent; calf leather, 450 per cent; shoes (men’s and women's), 275 
per cent. 

STARTLING PROEITS IN OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


The press carried the following news item: 
March 


BOSTON 24. 
A stock dividend of 100 per cent to shareholders of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co. was recommended to-day by the trustees, 
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The Pittsburgh Tin Plate and Steel Corporation said, in a let- 
ter of March 22: 


mrery operating tin-plate and sheet-steel mill has made enormous for- 
0 


tunes for their stockholders, many of the common stocks 5 at 
1,500 per cent premium. A steel company organized b the head of 
this corporation earned 77 per cent in one year, and the holders of 
original common stock made a profit of over 1,000 per cent, 


INCREASING WORLD COTTON SHORTAGE, 


Gentlemen, the seriousness of these conditions becomes evident 
when it is recalled that the cotton crop of 1919 was only 11,030,- 
000 bales, while all dependable statistics and estimates show the 
world, needy and half-clothed, calls upon the South to produce 
over 15,000,000 bales in 1920. Under present conditions, how 
can there be big crops unless at higher price? 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, how can the additional 4,000,000 
bales be produced, with labor only 60 per cent efficient and with 
a 25 per cent shortage, unless the price paid the producer is 
advanced sufficiently to attract an adequate, dependable, and 
efficient labor supply for intensive cultivation? Let critics of 
the cotton producer in and out of Congress supply the remedy, 
or else yield without quibble to the present logical economic 
situation which demands a fair price to the grower of raw cot- 
ton so urgently needed to clothe a naked European world, which 
is not less urgent than to feed a starving world. 

Since the real problem of the cotton farmer is to increase, not 
the acreage but the yield per acre, the situation becomes even 
more difficult of solution when it is recalled that during 1910- 
1914, the five-year period immediately preceding the war, the 
South produced 73,518,000 bales, while during 1914-1919, the 
period of the war, the total production was 61,094,000 bales. 
During the first period the total acreage was 176,652,000, while 
during the war period the acreage was 168,759,000, This means 
the reduction in acreage was 44 per cent, while the yield per 
acre fell off 17 per cent. The cotton farmer no longer gets an 
average yield per acre of 250 pounds of lint; he gets an average 
of only 158.2 pounds. The average yield in 1919 in Louisiana, 
on account of the ravages of the boll weevil and excessive rains, 
was only 93 pounds. This means necessarily an average one- 
third increase of labor and equipment to cultivate and harvest 
ed ita i acreage and a much higher cost of production in 

THE COTTON FARMER REFUSES TO BE STAMPEDED. 


The spinners of New England and of Europe periodically 
seek to frighten the southern cotton farmer into accepting 
ruinous prices for his product. The motive behind the propa- 
ganda is apparent. One moment the southern cotton farmer is 
viciously attacked for holding his cotton. Then the press an- 
nounces that shiploads of cotton, on account of foreign exchange 
conditions, are being rejected by England and returned to 
America. Then it is heralded that England has raised $75,000,- 
000 to stimulate cotton production among her colonies, For 
100 years this propaganda has from time to time gone out from 
spinners, and especially from England, but the southern cotten 
farmer now refuses to be stampeded. He knows the world must 
have cotton and that the South is fully able to supply the world, 
if only prices guarantee a fair profit to the producer. This 
one thing—a fair profit—in the future he will certainly demand 
and receive. He knows, on account of soil, climate, and indus- 
trial conditions elsewhere, that other countries can not compete 
with him. He knows that in the South there are over 50,000,000 
acres of unreclaimed cotton lands, the finest in all the world, 
capable of producing 50,000,000 bales annually, sufficient to 
supply the world for generations to come, He knows that these 
lands, in easy reach of storage and transportation facilities, 
can, with modern machinery, be readily reclaimed. He knows 
that for 100 years the South has been developing a vast indus- 
trial organization of skilled cotton growers, banks, storage, 
and transportation facilities which make the threat of compe- 
tition from Europe a delusion. No such cotton-growing organi- 
zation is found or can be created within a generation anywhere 
else in the world. Why should he not be undisturbed and 
unafraid? 

PROFITS. 


The southern cotton farmer gets a smaller share of profits 
from his product than does the farmer in any other country in 
the world. He is willing for others to make profits from his 
cotton, but he has decided to demand his fair share. 

The records of the Department of Agriculture (Department 
Circular 56, dated August, 1919) show that the cotton mills of 
the State of North Carolina consume about as much cotton as 
that State produces, about 800,000 bales. The records show 
that the mills of that State paid an average of $11.60 per bale 
more than the average price received by the farmer on the 
same date for cotton of the same grade and staple. After de- 
ducting $2.50 a bale for freight and drayage, the farmers of 


North Carolina received $7,280,000 less than the mills paid for 
their cotton. The farmers will find a way to share these mil- 
lions. Why should they not? 

Again, the records show that the average price of cotton re- 
ceived by the individual producer in the United States in 1919 
was about 4 cents a pound, or $20 a bale less than the cotton 
mills paid for the same grade and staple. This means that the 
mills paid, including storage, freight, and drayage, $220,600,000 
more for the crop than the farmers received for it. On this 
basis, the farmers of Louisiana sold their crop of 300,000 bales 
for $6,000,000 less than the mills paid for it. Do you wonder 
that the cotton growers are becoming 1 5 to the situation to 
demand that these profits be reflected back proportionately to 
the farmer? [Applause.] 

When the cotton farmers realize fully that the price is below 
the cost of production, they will hold their cotton as much as 
possible off the market until a living price is offered. What 
else can they do? What else would you have them do? Here- 
tofore they have been financially unable to do this; to-day with 
their improved banking facilities they are less dependent. 

PROFITEERING ON THE FARMERS’ COTTON. 

Gentlemen, excessive profits in the trade have barely begun to 
appear when the cotton reaches the spinner. Hearings before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee on February 
28 revealed (1) that during the past six months cotton yarns 
at the mills have adyanced in price more than 100 per cent, while 
raw cotton and labor at the mills advanced only 15 per cent; 
(2) cotton yarns are selling at $4 a pound, while the spinners 
pay 40 cents a pound for cotton; (3) New England spinning mills 
are making profits ranging from 250 to 600 per cent. A proper 
step was taken when by House resolution, April 5, the Federal 
Trade Commission is directed to investigate the increased price 
of cotton yarn from 1914 to 1919, inclusive. The spinners of Eng- 
land, there is ample evidence to show, have accumulated fabulous 
fortunes in the past 12 months profiteering on American cotton. 

No equitable adjustment of world conditions is possible, nor 
can this country ever return to normal trade relations, unless 
the price of cotton paid the producer is adjusted properly to 
meet present conditions. 

The cotton farmer sells his cotton at the lowest price that 
cotton brings; he then has to buy cotton goods at the highest 
price that goods bring. He goes to a dry-goods store and buys 
6 yards of gingham, at 75 cents a yard. It costs him $4.50. He 
then notes that he sold the cotton in the gingham for exactly 
253 cents, while he pays $4.50 for the same cotton when it comes 
back to him in cloth. Should he not share this advance of 1,700 
per cent? He then buys a 25-cent handkerchief, and finds he 
had sold the cotton in it for 14 cents, which is an advance of 
over 1,500 per cent. When he takes his cotton to market he 
usually does not know its grade or its value. He accepts what 
is offered him. Then he has no part in naming the price of the 
goods he has to buy. The farmer can improve these conditions 
both for himself and his merchant, and he will. 

PUBLICITY, 


These are abnormal tinres and the inequalities in profits are 
said to be caused by the high cost of living, but these conditions 
will be adjusted. The greatest need now is pitiless publicity. 
The Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agriculture has 
done some good work in this line and is planning to do better 
work. The statistical information heretofore sent out from the 
Department of Agriculture by an expert is so technical that it 
takes three experts to interpret and translate the statistics into 
intelligible English. [Laughter.] The Bureau of Markets, 
charged with that duty, should collect and send out each day in 
simple, readable, intelligible form definite information showing 
what the farmers in each section of the country are receiving 
for their products and what the consumers in definite towns and 
cities of each section are paying that day for the same commodi- 
ties. These figures should be published in the newspapers and 


sent by telegram to farmers’ organizations, women's clubs, labor 


organizations, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and so 
forth, throughout the country. These organizations will gladly 
distribute the information by telephone to the individuals. The 
people have a right to know not only what the prices are but 
where the best daily markets are. [Applause.] If the informa- 
tion is properly distributed, using a standard basis in giving 
quotations, the people themselves will settle the question of 
profiteering. This principle holds good in the cotton industry. 
Widespread accurate information as to prices, grades, and 
classes of cotton and cotton fabrics is imperative if the cotton 
grower is to be successful. 
MONEY VALUE OF TEACHING COTTON CLASSING, 

Gentlemen of the House, the first suggested step in the move- 
ment to disseminate accurate information on cotton is further 
to coordinate the Federal Board for Vocational Education, the 
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States Relations Service, and the Bureau of Markets with vari- 
ous State and county agencies in the cotton section. 

During the summer months of this year the Bureau of 
Markets should furnish prepared standards—sample types of 
the various cotton grades or classes—and expert demonstrators 
in cotton elassing to hold in each cotton State one or more 
schools of instruction of at least one week at such place or 
Places, in connection with summer schools, as may be designated 
by the State authorities. The principals of the Smith-Hughes 
agricultural schools and the county agents should be required 
by the State and Federal authorities to attend. The principals 
and teachers of other agricultural schools should be requested 
to attend. Farmers and pupils should also be invited to attend. 

In this way a beginning can be made and the foundation laid 
for the teaching of this important subject in the Smith-Hughes 
schools, where the pupils of these schools and the farmers may 
learn in-xpensively properly to class their own cotton and know 
in advance the grade and market value of their cotton. 

The Department of Agriculture will furnish the standard 
samples at cost to the Government. The State authorities 
should forthwith make provision for the regular teaching of 
cotton classing in the agricultural and mechanical colleges, and 
in the Smith-Hughes agricultural schools in the cotton section. 
A course of instruction covering a period of six weeks will en- 
able a high-school pupil to become a successful cotton classer. 
The equipment for such course of instruction consists merely 

of standard samples and other raw cotton for comparison. The 
value of this instruction at this time to the cotton growers of 
the present and the future can not be estimated. 

The Bureau of Markets has succeeded in atousing such in- 
terest in parts of the State of Texas that the farmers, upon 
their own initiative, have begun in a limited way the study of 
classing their cotton. The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that these Texas farmers have already profited $1,000,000 by 
this study; one farmer having this information increased the 
selling price of his crop $30 a bale. 

It is clear that each farmer, if he is to follow business usage 
and hold his own as a business man, should know the various 
standard classes and the value and quality of his cotton before 
he offers it for sale. Having this information, he will strive to 
produce such grades as will be most remunerative. He will 
grow interested in improving his cotton seed. Why should 
he select his seed unless he knows the different classes of cotton? 
He will more carefully handle his cotton and see to it that it is 
properly ginned and baled to avoid the usually large output of 

‘low grades. In this way he will rapidly raise the standard and 
value of his product. A great opportunity for real and definite 
service for which they were created is now presented to the 
Smith-Hughes agricultural schools. This call to duty is un- 
mistakably clear. The States through these schools should 
promptly respond. The Vocational Board and the Department 
of Agriculture, through the Bureau of Markets and the States 
Relations Service, have pledged their hearty cooperation when 
the State authorities take the initiative. 

The proposed plan for teaching the classes of cotton should be 
adopted in the grain States. Cotton and grain are the only 
agricultural products that have been standardized by the Goy- 
ernment, 


COTTON FARMER NOT A STRIKER. 


Gentlemen, the cotton farmer's vocation differs from other 
callings. He has few vacations. He can not go on a strike for 
a week or a month and resume work, losing only the wages for 
the idle period. His is a yearly business. He must plow in 
season, or there is no planting. He must plant in season, or 
he has no harvest. He must harvest in season, or he has 
nothing to sell. He must sell at the proper time, in the right 
way, at a fair profit, or he has no returns for his labor. He 
runs the risk of drouth, flood, and pestilence. No one guaran- 
tees him either price or profit. 


A FAIR CHANCE, 


He can not and he does not desire to restrict trade or corner 
the market to form an unreasonable monopoly. There is no 
reason, justice, or defense for proposed legislative restrictions 
on his plan of cooperative buying or collective bargaining. His 
thrift and enterprise thus to improve-his market should cer- 
tainly be encouraged. All he demands—a wholly righteous de- 
mand—is a fair return from the labor of his hands, a fair 
chance to earn an honorable living for himself and his family. 
This means that he properly demands that the price of cotton 
be high enough to enable him through industry and economy, 
with the proper market facilities, to live comfortably, not in a 
shack, but in a home with modern conveniences, with enough 
money to his church, educate his children by properly 


support 
paid trained teachers, purchase wholesome literature for his 
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family, enjoy the use of telephones, good roads, and proper mail 
facilities. 

He rightly demands enough incdme to send his children, now 
in the cotton field, into the schoolhouse and the women out of 
the cotton field back to the home. He has a right to demand a 
fair remuneration for his labor, a reasonable interest on his 
invested capital with a chance to improve his farm equipment, 
live stock, and soil, and to live as comfortably as the man in 
any other industry. The cotton growers are getting together to 
stay together, and they will not always have to call upon the 
“other fellow“ to name the grade and price of cotton. 

The American Cotton Association promises to become a potent 
influence for good in the cotton industry throughout. In rightly 
defending the cotton growers’ economic life its provisions for 
properly marketing the cotton crops at prices fair to the pro- 
ducer or hold them off the market until world needs force an 
adjustment will protect the spinner against himself and guaran- 
tee to him the necessary output from the cotton fields for a de- 
pendable supply of cotton for his mills. If the spinners were 
unrestrained in their avaricious desire for cheap cotton, they 
would unwittingly destroy themselves by so depressing the 
price and decreasing production that their own mills would be 
forced to close. [Applause.] 


A NEW DAY. 


For 50 years, often without his knowing it, the cotton farmer 
received less than one-half the cost of producing cotton. He 
was a slave, with his wife and children toiling under the 
grinding heel of poverty and despair. He had a hopeless 
task, resulting in crushing his spirit, deadening his vitality, 
and destroying his initiative to construct for himself and his 
home. But, thank God, a new day dawns! The cotton farmer 
rising out of his 50 years in the wilderness has a new vision, a 
new perspective. He will force a new adjustment. He sees the 
profits made by others of 300 to 1,000 per cent on his product. 
He sees the farm lands of the North and West yalued from $300 
to $500 an acre and yet yielding enormous annual profits with ` 
boundless prosperity everywhere in the grain regions. 

The cotton farmer rejoices to see his brother farmer in 
other sections of our great country prosperous and happy, but 
he himself refuses longer humbly to be driven by the lash 
of poverty thrust upon him by an unequal distribution of profits 
from his cotton when his own blessed South is the most abun- 
dantly favored land in climate and resources in all the world. 

If he is not permitted to grow cotton at a profit the world 
problem of the future will not be how to get cheap cotton, but 
the question with the cotton mills and the consumer will be how 
to get cotton at any price. The cotton-consuming world can not 
and will not permit this to be. The sooner the purpose of the 
cotton farmer is known throughout the world the better will 
it be for all concerned and the easier will the adjustment be. 
In his decision to-demand simple justice in the future the cot- 
ton farmer is loyally supported by men in all other activities 
in the cotton section. The banker and the merchant are his 
faithful supporters and friends. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, men of the South 
understand and fully appreciate the emergency of this hour; 
but let the cotton spinners of New England and of Burope, 
critics, oppressors, and profiteers everywhere, in the interest of 
their own business and for the good of humanity, pause to rec 
ognize that in the South the awakening is at hand. The mission 
of our great country is, with calmness and courage, to stand for 
individual and national liberty. No section leads the South in 
her spirit of patriotism and Americanism, but she claims the 
right to enjoy the liberties for which she gave her sons, the 
liberties she labors to give others. [Great applause.] 

Mr, EAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, early this after- 
noon I called the attention of the House to the present status 
of the legislation intended to bring about the enactment of a 
law to establish a national budget system in this country. I am 
sorry that the distinguished leader of the majority is not on the 
floor at this time, because I asked him a question or two as to 
why practically no action has been taken on this bill during the 
past eight months, and he protested quite earnestly that the 
Senate budget committee had just reported the House bill out 
to the Senate in some form. I had often inquired about the bill 
ever since we passed it last October, and I had not noticed in 
the Recorp any report of that committee acting, so after having 
the colloquy with the gentleman from Wyoming, I called over 
the phone the clerk of that Senate committee and was informed 
that they had not made any report on the bill, but that the 
committee was expecting to take up the matter next week 
some time and report out a bill. Mr. Chairman, my thought 
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about the matter is this: Of course, I can not with legislative 
propriety eriticize a coordinate branch of our Government, no 
matter how negligent it may be, but the party in power is 
responsible and is subject to just criticism for not passing this 
bill several months ago. And now, when there is talk of Con- 
gress adjourning in June, I feel, as a member of the House 
budget committee, that this matter ought not to sleep any 
longer. The House has performed its full duty, but unless some 
very vigorous action is taken very soon this bill will not be 
enacted before next February, if it ever is. 

If there ever was a time in the history of our Government when 
we needed a budget system, when we needed thorough business 
economy and efficient methods in our financial affairs, it is 
right at the present time. In view of our present financial 
conditions, the unparalleled conditions left by the war, every 
thoughtful person who knows anything about these conditions 
and the fiscal policy of our Government must have a very deep- 
seated realization of the importance of this measure, and I 
feel that with the way the matter has been allowed to drag 
along during the past eight months the chances are there will 
not be anything accomplished this year. I notice in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of December 16, 1919, pages 619 to 621, a 
magazine article by a distinguished Member of another body, 
who is chairman, I may say, of a budget committee in that other 
body, in which article the first sentence is, The business men 
of the country are crying out for a national budget.” 

If that is so, why does not he do something to give it to them? 
He then goes on to criticize very severely the bill passed by 
this House, and says that it is not a budget system, and that 
it postpones the day when a true budget system may be ob- 
tained. His closing sentence is, “ We have the information, the 
experience, and the occasion for applying drastic remedies, as 
did Hamilten. Let us do nothing less.” To be consistent he 
ought to have omitted the last word. In another sentence he 
asks, “ What have we done?” Echo answers, Nothing.“ It 
seems to me that with the many distinguished Republican 
gentlemen hippodroming around over the country making loud 
and eloquent speeches, clamoring for a budget system, prom- 
ising a budget to the people of America if they are elected next 
fall, that it is about time something was done by this Congress. 
What is the sense of waiting until a year or so from now or 
until after election next fall to enact a budget system? You 
Republican gentlemen have a good working majority right here 
in both the Senate and House. There is no opposition by the 
Democrats. We are for it. You have a splendid bill to operate 
on that passed practically unanimously through this House on 
October 21, 1919, seven months ago, and which now is sleeping 
peacefully in a pigeonhole and has been for all these seven 
months. That is not the way to keep faith with the American 
people. Both of our party platforms promised this legislation. 
The business interests of the entire country demand it. The 
financial welfare of our Government demands it. Every Mem- 
ber of this Congress knows, or ought to know, that this measure 
is imperative at the earliest possible moment. I believe that 
the Republican membership of this House owe it to themselyes 
and to the people of the country to bring in the necessary rule 
and put that House bill on one of these appropriation bills. I 
think it ought to be put on to this one under consideration at 
this time. At least it ought to be done before all these bills are 
passed, and nearly all of them have been passed already, and 
another body, if necessary, should be forced to override any 
personal vanity or pride of individual opinion, if there is any, 
and accept the budget system in that way. The party should 
not allow itself to be held responsible for whatever is causing 
this delay. 

I feel that I ought to correct the impression that the bill 
has been reported out by the Senate committee, because that is 
evidently a mistake in information on the part of the majority 
leader. In my reference to Gov. Lowden and Gen. Wood, 
who nearly every day in their public speeches and public state- 
ments are advocating a budget system I do not mean to criticize 
them, because I have a very high regard for both of them; I 
know them both. But they have no copyright on the budget 
system. Neither has anybody in the Senate. It is not a partisun 
measure, and they have no priority of appropriation on its 
advocacy. The Democrats supported it as actively and ear- 
nestly as the Republicans did. The report of our Budget Com- 
mittee was unanimous. And acting in good faith, I feel the 
obligation to take the lead in this matter devolves upon the 
other side of the House, and they ought to take whatever steps 
are necessary to promptly adopt this system that has long ago 
been adopted by practically every civilized nation in the world. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON rose. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman begins 
will he yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I could not resist. AY 

Mr, WALSH. I take it, in view of the fact that the gentleman 
is going to talk for 15 minutes, that he has attended to his 
marketing to-day. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. Although this Saturday evening is 
marketing day, and it is now late, and almost marketing time, I 
can not resist making a few remarks on a vital subject before 
we adjourn. 

Fs DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
er 

Mr. BLANTON. Not yet; I will directly. I must first get 
something before my friends present. 

Mr. Chairman, if there could be anything more farcical than 
the proceedings we had yesterday and the day before it is the 
proceeding which has been going on here several hours this 
afternoon. We are in general debate on a great supply measure 
of this Government, the fortifications appropriation bill, and 
there are only nine Republican Members now on the floor, rep- 
resenting the great majority party of this House. 

Mr. REBER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 8 

Mr. REBER. The gentleman said there are nine Republicans. 
Why does he slight the Democrats? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to get to them. If it was not 
for our loyal, patriotic Democratic colleagues, who stay here 
with our distinguished leader [Mr. CLARK] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and others of us who stay 
here and keep the Government business going, God only knows 
what would become of the business of this Government. Are 
you gentlemen not ashamed of yourselves, pretending to be in 
charge of the Nation’s business and keeping such a measly 
handful of Republican Representatives of the people here to 
pass legislation? ‘This bill is supposed to be debated for three 
hours. Almost that time has been consumed, and with no audi- 
ence. Simply because estimates have been cut down by the 
committee is no reason why there should not be any interest in 
the bill. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] re- 
ferred to the fact that I did not ask that we adjourn earlier to- 
day to give our employees a chance to go to market. I did not 
do that because we had to finish this bill this afternoon so that 
we can pass to the great Graham constructive measure that is 
to come in on Monday, which after we have debated and passed 
upon it will be just as meaningless to the country as was the 
result of the two days’ waste of time which occurred yesterday 
and the day before. How long is this going to keep up? Four 
hundred and thirty-five Congressmen drawing big salaries from 
this Government, and you can not keep a handful here to attend 
to the Government's business. Do not you Republicans know 
that the people are not going to stand for it? Do not you Re- 
publicans know that the people are going to bring you to account 
in November? You are going to hear from this on the hust- 
ings, and you are going to have to answer. 

What are you going to answer? Can you not control your 
Members? Can not your majority leader and your good, 
energetic Republican whip, with whom I have controversies 
sometimes, and yet whom I love, keep them in line and make 
them attend to their business? 

If you can not, you might as well give up. Why, there is 
another party here ready to take charge of the business of the 
Government and run it on a business basis. We Democrats are 
willing to again take charge. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It did not use to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. If you would only let us do it. The pro- 
posed budget system has been mentioned. But what good is a 
budget system going to do? It will be good as far it goes, but 
something else is necessary. We are going to have one. We 
have already passed a budget measure. It is a splendid measure. 
The people are to be congratulated that we are going to have 
one as a result of the magnificent effort and work done by such 
men as Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Sherley, whose presence we need 
now. But that is not going to save the Government money of 
itself. Do you know what it is going to take? It is going to 
take hard work by Members of Congress and personal investiga- 
tion of these various departments and their estimates by Mem- 
bers of Congress. We do too little work in that respect. We 
take for granted too much. I do lots of investigating. You 
have got to know more about your Nation’s business if you keep 
these estimates down properly. I commend this distinguished 
committee, and I think it needs commendation more than any 
committee of this House, for it has cut down the estimates over 
$98,000,000 on this bill. They deserve commendation; but that 
is no reason why we should just accept their act here and not 
give this bill our careful investigation in general debate on this 
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I wish I had time. I would call attention to several items 


floor. 
in this bill that need further cutting and could be cut without 
doing harm to the fortifications of this country, but I must dis- 


cuss another subject. I congratulate our great Secretary of 
Agriculture. Do you know he has helped some of us bring about 
one of the greatest little reforms that I know of that have oc- 
curred in a long time? He has helped us to get rid of this measly, 
nasty, little old insignificant congressional seed distribution 
graft that has been going on in this country for so long. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course the conference report on that bill 
has not been presented, 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, but the Republican conferees do not 
dare to overturn that action. Let me read you the letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture on that point. It is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 23, 1920. 


Hon. THomMAs L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BLANTON : I think you will be interested in the inclosed copy 
of a letter which I recently wrote to Senator Gronna, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, recommending that the 
appropriation for the “congressional seed distribution” be eliminated 
from the bill. It seems to me that this appropriation can well be dis- 
continued in the interest of economy. Certainly the money now devoted 
to it could be much more advantageously utilized in the prosecution of 
urgent and important work on Talia we of crop production. I sincerely 
hope that the Senate will confirm the action of the Senate committee 
in sikas the item from the bill and that it will be agreed to by the 
conferees. 

I am also taking the liberty of sending you a copy of my letter of 
March 1 to Senator Smoor, chairman of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing. May I not call your attention especially to the suggestion that the 
present edition of the Yearbook, which, as you know, is an annual publi- 
cation, might well be reduced and that the farmers’ bulletins, four-fifths 
of which are now allotted to Members of Congress, should be handled 
entirely by the Department of Agriculture? As you perhaps know, 
only 30,000 copies of the Yearbook are allotted to the department, the 
remaining 470,000 copies being distributed through Members of Con- 
gress. If only a few thousand copies were issued, as suggested in my 
letter, a considerable saving could be effected. So far as the farmers’ 
bulletins are concerned, I am convinced that much better results would 
be secured if the matter of their distribution were pacea entirely under 
the control of the department. Under the présent arrangement, when 
four-fifths of the bulletins are available to Members of Congress, it is 
possible for the department to comply with only a very small portion 
of the demand for them. I do not know what action the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing will take with reference to these matters, but I 
sincerely hope that the recommendations I have made will receive 
favorable consideration. Our appropriation for printing is carried in the 
sundry civil bill, which has not yet been reported out by the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Very truly, yours, E. T. MEREDITH, 
Secretary, 


Does the gentleman from Massachusetts mean to insinuate 
that after the Secretary of Agrieulture had agreed with us and 
requested the Senate to get rid of this little old measly and per- 
nicious graft that the Republican conferees of this House, who 
have control of this legislation in its finality, are going to put 
that pernicious measure back into the bill? I do not believe it. 
I dare them to do it. The majority leader is not going to let it 
be done. The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is not going to let it be done. For it saves $300,000 
annually for the people. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Do not take up all my time. 

Mr. MONDELL, Personally I am inclined to think that. the 
seed-distribution appropriation ought to go out, but I notice the 
Secretary of Agriculture—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad to hear that, because the gentle- 
man was not in favor of keeping the 13 surveyors general out 
of the bill and had them put back—— 

Mr. MONDELL. The Secretary of Agriculture, while he is in 
favor of not giving Congressmen any seed to send out, asks for 
a few million dollars to employ useless and unnecessary folks 
to run around over the country bothering the farmers when they 
ought to be busy gathering their crops. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not commend the Secretary for that. I 
hope this will not be taken out of my time, I can not be dis- 
courteous to my good friend, the distinguished and magnificent 
majority leader, who, when occasion arises, advises the use of 
the snickersnee, but when the Appropriations Committee uses 
the snickersnee aud cuts 13 surveyors general out of a bill he 
comes back on the floor of the House with his persuasive qual- 
ities and induces his Republican colleagues to put that $181,000 
and the 18 surveyors general and their 13 corps back into that 
bill, because he does not want Wyoming, his own State, to lose 
the expenditure of that appropriation of public money; this 
same distinguished gentleman from Wyoming, our majority 


leader, who, when the wintertime was on, after we had already 
appropriated thousands of dollars to feed his elk out in Wyo- 
ming, came here on the floor of the House and forced his col- 


leagues to give $35,000 more to feed the elk out in his State of 
8 when human beings were starving to death for want 
0 k 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry I can not. I want to get to an- 
other matter. I am with the gentleman from Wyoming seriously 
on this question of economy. I prod him for economy; I am 
helping him to secure economy. He needs my help. 

I want to call his attention to another subject upon which he 
can economize. Take the letter from the Chief of the Efficiency 
Bureau of this Government, Herbert D. Brown. What does he 
say? Let me again read you that letter, excerpts of which I put 
in the Recorp on March 5, 1920. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by putting this letter in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. BLANTON. 


{After a pause.] The 


The following is the letter: 


UNITED STATES BUREAU or EFFICIENCY, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1920. 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, 
House of kepresentatices, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BLANTON: I have just received your letter of March 2, 
in which you- make certain inquiries concerning personnel conditions 
in the executive departments in Washington., I will quote your ques- 
tions and undertake to answer them in the order in which they appear 
in your letter: 

“(1) Both Congressman MADDEN and myself estimate that there are 
now in Washington 40,000 idle, unnecessary clerks still on the pay roll, 
whose services could be dispensed with without crippling the service. 
Is this true or not?” 

I do not know whether your figures are correct or not, because I 
have not had the opportunity to find out. I know that there fre a 
great many unnecessary clerks in Washington (literally thousands), but 
whether the number of them is 20,000, 40,000, or some other figure, I 
can not say. I know that there are very many superfluous clerks in 
Washington, because investigations see | the Bureau of Efficiency in 
certain offices have disclosed that fact. hether this condition is gen- 
eral throughout the departments I am not prepared to say without mak- 
ing a comprehensive survey of the whole service. With the limited 
force of investigators at my disposal, I am unable to make such a sur- 
23 ut the present time. 

here is no doubt in my mind but that it would be possible for admin- 
istrative supervisors to reduce the number of their clerical assistants 
very greatly: (1) Because the volume of work in the departments to 
which they are attached is considerably less than it was during, the 
period of the war when many of these clerks entered the service, and 
2) because, now that the war strain is over, time can be found in the 
epartments for improvement of methods, Whether the resulting re- 
duction in the force would amount to 40,000 workers, which would be 
approximately 40 per cent of the total number now engaged, I am not 
prepared to say. 

It is only fair to the administrative officers to say that present con- 
ditions have grown out of unusual circumstances. The war emergency 
made it necessary to organize many new offices and to expand prac- 
tically every existing governmental agency overnight. Th. times were 
abnormal and heads of departments and independent establishments 
were placed at the enormous disadvantage in handling organization 
problems. Ordinary principles of efficiency could not always be applied 
under these circumstances. The departments have, however, now passed 
the peak of the war load. It should, in my opinion, be possible at this 
time to institute a program of strict economy, 

“(2) May we expect efficient service generally from our employees as 
long as they are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor?” 

I believe that the affiliation of Government employees with labor or- 
ganizations must, of necessity, result in a reduction of efficiency in the 
departments. I am of the opinion tbat such affiliation has an unfor- 
tunate effect on the morale of the service, The employee comes to feel 
that his success depends not so much on his individual effort as on the 
political strength of the organization to which he belongs. 

“(3) Is there not ty as much reason for 3 our Govern- 
ment employees from strike organizations as there was for separating 
the police and firemen from such organizations?” 

Yes; quite as much reason, and even more. In the event of police 
strikes or strikes involving a fire department it will always be possible, 
because of the relatively small num of people involved, for residents 
of the community to assume the burdens laid down by the striking 
policemen or firemen, and while it is true that inexperienced persons 
would not be able to safeguard the public interests to the same extent 
as could regular policemen or firemen, yet the danger to the community 
could be kept within reasonable bounds and situations of this sort 
could be taken care of with a relatively small loss to the public. In the 
ease of a strike of Government workers, which might involve not 
merely a few employees, but 9 the entire force in the Govern- 
ment service, the damage to the public interest would be far greater, 
Such a strike would practically result in the suspension of all the func- 
tions of the Federal Government. It would affect not merely a few 
people, or a few thousand people, but, practically speaking, the entire 
population of the 8 

(4) I call your attention to the attack made upon you in the Federal 
Employee, the official magazine of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, for February 28, 1920, page 3 thereof, suggesting your de- 
mise, by reason of your late activities for efficiency. Is this veiled 
threat of the official organ of Government employees going to stop your 
activities and cause you to ‘lay down!?“ 

My answer to this inquiry is, “No.” T shall continue to work for 
economy and efficiency in the Government service without regard to 
threats that may be made by any person or organization, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
HERBERT D. Brown, 
Chief Bureau of Efficiency. 


The Federal Employee, the oflicial mouthpiece for all or- 
ganized Government employees, for February 28, 1920, devoted 
pages 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 to an unwarranted 
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and vicious attack upon Chief Brown of this United States 
Bureau of Efficiency, because of his late efforts to bring about 
efficiency, and is trying to ruin him. 

You will note he makes certain recommendations in that letter 
that I do not see how on God's earth our distinguished Repub- 
lican leader of this House and the Republican steering committee 
can afford to ignore, with a deficit of $3,000,000,000 staring us in 
the face. You have just granted these employees a raise of $50,- 
000,000. Why do you not back up Chief Brown in his efforts to 
secure some efficiency in their service? They have tried to get 
the Senate lately to legislate Chief Brown’s position out of exist- 
ence—to get rid of him. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL, My recollection is that the affiliation of 
Federal employees with the labor organizations came about 
through the approval of our President. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that is one matter upon which I do not 
agree with the President, and I am willing to say that with an 
election staring me in the face. I think the President of the 
United States is the biggest man in this Nation to-day, and you 
know it. And down deep in your heart you think it, too. It 
is his greatness that is keeping you fellows awake at night. As 
I said yesterday, it somnambulates every one of you Republi- 
cans. You can not sleep. It bothers yeu in the morning and 
at noontime, and in the evening, and late at night. You can not 
get rid of the greatness of that man. And yet I do not agree 
with all of his policies. I voted to pass the prohibition bill 
over his veto; I yoted to pass the daylight-saving bill over his 
veto; I am against the proposed wet plank in the San Francisco 
platform, and I am against some of his other policies. Never- 
theless, he is the greatest man we have in the United States 
to-day, and you Republicans realize it. 

Mr, SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EÐMONDS]. g 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced this bill 
in the interest of an American marine insurance market, Marine 
insurance is an absolute necessity for the successful conduct of 
foreign trade. It is more than a fundamental agency of com- 
merce, and its importance extends beyond the commercial func- 
tion of protecting property and credit and of stabilizing banking, 
commerce, and shipping. Our leading commercial rival has used 
it for years as a competitive weapon in international trade. 
Marine insurance has served as a powerful weapon to comb out 
profits in international trade and to meet competitive situations. 
Possession of sufficient marine insurance facilities is also abso- 
lutely necessary to the United States for the proper safeguarding 
of commercial information, as was so well demonstrated by our 
recent experience with German insurance and reinsurance com- 
panies. Underwriters know the cargoes, consignors, consignees, 
carriers, trade routes, destinations, financial affiliations, and 
lending contract terms of our commercial transactions. By 
supinely letting foreign underwriters do our marine insurance 
we simply open our books and our trade secrets to our rivals to 
be used against our merchants and our merchant marine. 

The recent investigation of marine insurance by the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries shows that an independent 
American marine insurance business does not exist. American 
interests have lost their grip on this type of insurance. No other 
vital branch of American commerce has passed so extensively 
under foreign control. A mere handful of companies do two- 
thirds of the business, and nearly one-fifth of the American 
marine insurance companies are foreign owned or very closely 
8 by having directors or leading stockholders resident 
abroad, 

Two-thirds of all the marine insurance written in the United 
States—hull and cargo insurance combined—is controlled by for- 
eign underwriters, and of hull insurance more than three-fourths 
is thus controlled. American companies also placed one-half of 
all their reinsurance with alien underwriters, mostly because of 
necessity. Your committee was also convinced that foreign in- 
terests are making a determined effort right now to undermine 
American marine insurance, small though it be, with a view to 
reducing it to still smaller proportions, The great majority of 
American companies reported to the committee that they did 
not and could not emphasize hull insurance, a very large pro- 
portion of which is exported directly to the foreign market with- 
out appearing in any of the records on this side. They have 
frankly stated their handicaps, and among these excessive taxa- 
tion, based on a wrong principle, easily ranks as first. 

Such a state of affairs is not to the credit of this Nation. 
It is a peril so great that we should be aroused to immediate 
action. Strenuous rivalry in international trade is already 
upon us, and will soon be unsurpassed for keenness. The imme- 
diate future requires that our foreign-trade equipment be 


strengthened in its three great departments—shipping, banking, 
and insurance. As contained in the report of the Merchant 
Marine Committee: 


There can be no doubt, judging from the manner in which our com- 
petitors are now seeking to undermine this branch of underwriting, 


t 
marine insurance will be used, as prebably never before, as a . 
commercial weapon for the sequisition and development of foreign 
markets.. Failure to act now in strengthening our e insurance 
facilities: amd placing them in an 8 position, free from forei, 
control, can not be regarded o than as the neglect of a duty 
and of an opportunity. The loss of the present rich opportantty 
soon be bitterly regretted, but it will be too late to undo the m 

But the worst of the whole miserable affair is that the existing 
plight of American marine insurance is due to our own making 
and our own folly. Legislative obstacles upon obstacles, en- 
tirely unnecessary and exceedingly harmful, have been heaped 
upon the business. The investigation of your committee has 
made this clear and the facts and conclusions have been pub- 
lished in the committee’s report. 

Of the burdens now resting on marine insurance none are 
greater than the excessive and incredible taxation. No other 
essential and strategic business has suffered so cruelly from 
unwise and unmerciful taxation as the insurance business. A 
carefully prepared compilation for the committee absolutely 
proves this statement. The taxation, for example, imposed 
upon the marine insurance business of the 12 leading American 
companies, writing 61 per cent of the net marine premiums 
written by all American companies, amounted to 7.69 per 
cent of their net marine premium income during 1918. In 
other words, for every $100 of marine premiums received and 
retained by the companies the Federal and State Govern- 
ments took nearly $8, and this before any allowance is 
made for loss payments and expenses. The total taxes and 
fees paid by these companies for a single year amounted to 
39.5 per cent of their capital stock, 68.5 per cent of their divi- 
dends plus the total increase in surplus for the year, 180 per 
cent of the dividends paid to stockholders, and 11.4 per cent 
of their total capital and surplus. Stated in another way, 
these companies paid taxes in a single year amounting to over 
11 per cent on their assets over and above liabilities, to nearly 
40 per cent on their capital stock and nearly 69 per cent on their 
profits. Moreover, for every dollar of dividends paid to stock- 
holders during the year the American taxgatherer took nearly 
$2. Again, when I state that the taxation amounted to nearly 
69 per cent of the profits, it should not be forgotten that the 
income of these companies is derived very largely from their 
investments, as distinguished from underwriting profits. Lead- 
ing underwriters testified before your committee that they are 
well satisfied, over a period of years, to make underwriting 
profits equal to 5 per cent of the gross premiums received. 
Judged from this standpoint, present taxation is equal to 100 
per cent and more of the entire underwriting profit. 

Such folly is not perpetrated by our leading commercial com- 
petitor, despite the fact that she is in much greater need of 
revenue than we are. She fosters the business, because she 
realizes the vital and strategic importance of marine insurance 
in its relation to the whole structure of foreign trade. British 
taxation on marine insurance is not only much smaller but is 
levied on net profits, thus recognizing the fact that a premium 
written may result in a loss, without, however, any considera- 
tion being shown under a gross premium tax, which is the 
principal method of insurance taxation in this country. As 
an illustration of England's more reasonable attitude, despite 
her heavier need for taxation, I might mention the fact that a 
hull insured for $100,000 at 5 per cent in the United States pays 
a tax on the premiums of approximately $200 against about 
$25 in England. We, on the contrary, forget the broader and 
more vital aspects of the situation, and our vision is limited 
to revenue, revenue, and more revenue. We act as though 
marine insurance is a public nuisance to be restricted by taxa- 
tion in the interest of the public welfare. 

The American shipowner and merchant must pay this unrea- 
sonable tax bill in the long run or seek his insurance in foreign 
markets where such burdens do not exist. This they have done 
to the great discomfiture of our own underwriters. Our under- 
writers do not object to paying taxes on their profits like any 
other business. They are paying their just income and profits 
taxes under our present Federal system of taxation. But it is 
beyond comprehension why insurance was singled out for an 
additional tax, over and above income and profits taxes, of 1 
per cent on the gross premiums. This is equivalent to an extra 
income tax of between 15 and 20 per cent. If the marine in- 
surance business were local in character, the tax could be 
shifted easily to the consumer, who must buy the service in that 
local market. But marine ce, among all the forms of in- 
surance, is peculiar in that it is not local, but national and in- 
ternational in character. It is easily cabled abroad, and over 
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half of all our hull insurance is thus exported to the foreign 
market. The Federal tax of 1 per cent on gross premiums can 
not be shifted. It remains as a handicap to our companies, in 
addition to their numerous other handicaps, in their competition 
with English underwriters. These underwriters have enough 
advantage as it is, and by retaining this tax we simply give 
them an additional advantage. It increases the differential 
against our companies and to-that extent enables foreign under- 
writers to underquote our own and obtain the business. I am 
therefore earnestly urging the repeal of this tax in so far as it 
pertains to marine insurance. The Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries has unanimously recommended the repeal. 
Such repeal will be in direct line with our effort to also reduce 
excessive State taxes on the marine insurance business. No 
one opposes fair taxation. But what we have before us is not 
fair, but iniquitous. The loss in revenue resulting from the 
passage of this bill will be a mere inconsequential item as com- 
pared with the direct and indirect benefits resulting from the 
establishment of a strong and independent national marine in- 
surance institution as an integral part of our foreign trade 
equipment. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoontz]. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the majority may have been guilty of some mistakes, 
and the majority leader may have been at fault once in a while; 
but the nrajority have never made the mistake of undertaking to 
suppress the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. We have 
appropriated a lot of money to suppress the boll weevil down 
there, but we have never done anything to preclude the gentle- 
man from Texas from speaking in extenso whenever he saw fit. 

The minority leader from Texas sometimes attacks the Presi- 
dent, but he is never able to get any following from the minority 
side. Whenever an appropriation bill is brought here and a 
motion is made to reduce an expenditure, the gentleman from 
Texas votes for the motion; but those he is supposed to lead yote 
in favor of increasing the appropriation, so that his leadership 
has never helped us any, but the combined effort of the minority 
on frequent occasions has had the effect of carrying appropria- 
tions when 90 per cent of the membership of the majority have 
voted in the other direction. 

But I had no purpose to advert upon this subject; my thought 
was that if I were permitted to speak for awhile on this bill this 
afternoon I should speak in a more friendly vein in regard to 
the membership of the House. When I came to this Congress I 
was presented to my distinguished friend, the great veteran 
leader from the State of Illinois [Mr. Cannon], and he said, 
** GoopY NK οοi e i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. 
for two minutes more. 

Mr. SLEMP. I can give the gentleman only one minute. 

Mr. EAGAN. I will yield to the gentleman one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for two min- 
utes more. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. He said. GoopyKoontz, you have come 
to the greatest school in the world.” I was also presented to Mr, 
MANN, the other great leader from Illinois, and he said, “ Mr. 
GOOD KOON TZ, this is the greatest legislative body in the world.” 
And when I heard the chairman of the subcommittee in charge 
of this bill explain and present to you the matters that arise 
upon that measure, I thought this: That whereas there are some 
great men in charge of the committees in this House, yet no 
man has spoken more clearly or shown a greater fund of infor- 
mation or has ordered his words with more precision or has 
provided more general information to those inquiring in regard 
to it than the chairman of the subcommittee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Stemp]. [Applause.] And then 
I thought of the fact that when he graduated at the Military 
Institute of Virginia he reached the highest grade that had ever 
been attained by any student in that distinguished school of the 
South. So that this body is made up of many men of many 
minds, Representatives who come from every section of the 
country. 

I should like to go further, but I shall content myself with 
asking to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is there 
objection? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia has eight 
minutes remaining. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized. 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, sometimes I agree with the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] ; quite frequently I agree 
with his views. I even agree with him in the matter of attend- 
ance upon the House. I havé long regretted that we did not 
have a more generous attendance on the ordinary proceedings 
of the House. But I want to calm his fears relative to any 
decadence in the House by telling him that the condition that 
he has witnessed since he has been here is about the condition 
that we have had for many years, including the last eight years, 
when his party had the leadership and the majority here. 

I sometimes do not blame the gentlemen of the House because 
they do not always attend the general debates. They realize 
that there is to be no vote taken; they do not know for certain 
that they will be entertained by the gentleman from Texas; they 
may even fear that I am going to speak, and so they stay away. 
[Laughter.] But we do have a very excellent attendance gen- 
erally in the House when the House is really doing business, 
And let us remember this: That neither this nor any other legis- 
lative body could properly carry on its business, consider its 
legislation, and do the work assigned it if there was always a 
majority in attendance during the legislative sessions. There 
is so much work to do in committee; there is so much that Mem- 
bers must do toward informing themselves with regard to legis- 
lation, in attending committee hearings, and meetings and dis- 
cussions, that if we had a majority here on the floor all the 
time we would not have that close, careful, and thorough consid- 
eration of legislation that is absolutely essential. After all, 
the work on the floor is more or less the dress parade after 
the work is done. Of course, that does not apply to the speeches 
of my friend from Texas, which are always interesting and gen- 
erally to the point. I am willing to admit that mine are not 
always so interesting. 

I want to congratulate the Committee on Appropriations, the 
House of Representatives, and particularly the members of the 
subcommittee that considered this bill. It is something of an 
undertaking to persuade departmental officers that they can re- 
duce their own estimates from one hundred and seventeen to 
forty-seven millions; and then it requires very careful con- 
sideration and very thorough and exhaustive work for a com- 
mittee to take the estimates thus reduced and reduce them from 
forty-seven to seventeen millions. This committee has reduced 
the original estimates under this bill $98,959,80S.88, and I have 
no doubt that the reductions haye been made with understanding, 
with knowledge, with appreciation of the needs of the servtce, 
and without in any particular or at any point reducing the esti- 
mates below what is required for the necessary work of the 
service in the line of fortifications and defense. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Stur] is entitled to very great credit for 
his work. [Applause.] And his colleagues on the subcommittee 
are entitled to very great credit for their work. We have made 
some very heavy reductions in estimates during this Congress, 
but in no case so heavy a reduction has been made as in this bill. 
And the important thing to remember is that it has not been a 
reduction simply for the purpose of making a reduction, It has 
not been a thoughtless reduction. It has not been a reduction 
without regard to the needs of the service. It has been an in- 
telligent reduction, made in view of the absolute necessity at this 
time of bringing our expenditures as a people within our income, 

Mr. Chairman, how much time haye I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
matter. 

The Public Ledger of the City of Brotherly Love this morning 
brings up the much discussed question of raising Army and Navy 
pay, and it says that the failure to increase Army and Navy pay 
is due mainly to the hostility of FRANK W. MonpbeELr, majority 
floor leader, and that a tacit understanding exists that nothing 
shall be done at the present session. 

Now, whether or not the fact that we have not increased 
Army and Navy pay is in anywise due to my attitude in the 
matter be true or no, the remainder of that statement is without 
any basis or foundation whatever, at least so far as I know. I 
haye never said, I have never thought, I have never believed ` 
that we should adjourn this session of Congress without giving 
some consideration to the general question of increases of pay 
in the Military and Naval Establishments. I think before we 
leaye we must also give consideration to increases in the pay of 
some of those in the civil establishment. I do not know what the 
Congress will finally conclude to do, but I think those things must 
be considered. The trouble is that the House having passed an 
emergency bill relating to a few men in the Naval Establishment, 
certain gentlemen in the Naval and Military Establishments are 
insisting that the House shall allow its conferees to raise the pay 
of all the officers of the Army and the Navy in a sum amounting 
to about $75,000,000 per annum without the House haying passed 


In that time I want to refer to another 


1920. 


on the matter. The bill necessary to increase the pay of the 
petty officers of the Navy and of the Coast Guard could become 
a law any day if certain gentlemen would cease their insistence 
that before this absolutely essential legislation goes on the 
statute books the whole question of advances in pay in all 
branches of the Regular Military Establishment shall be con- 
sidered. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, - f 

Mr. SLEMP. 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will withdraw the point until one para- 
graph of the bill has been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for the pro- 
curement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, namely: 

FORTIFICATIONS AND OTHER WORKS OF DEFENSE, 
ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 

For construction of gun and mortar batteries, $1,800,000. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum present. : 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SAnrorp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13555) 
making appropriations for fortifications and other works of de- 
fense, for the armament thereof, and for the procurement of 
heavy ordnance for trial and service, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 202. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent in fee simple to the county of Huron, in the State 
of Michigan, for a certain described tract of land for public- 
park purposes ; 

H. R. 1275. An act for the relief of W. L. Rose; 

H. R.1791. An act for the relief of O. W. Lindsley ; 

H R, 3211, An act for the relief of Emma J. Spear; 

H. R. 5213. An act for the relief of occupants and claimants of 
unsurveyed public land in township 8 north of range 2 west of 
Salt Lake meridian, Utah; A 

H. R. 6136. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands to school district No. 21, of Fremont County, 
Wyo.; j 

H. R. 6291. An act for the relief of E. Willard ; 

H. R. 6413. An act granting the sum of $549.12 tọ Clara Kane, 
dependent parent, by reason of the death of William A. Yenser, 
late civil employee, killed as a result of an accident at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard; 

II. R. 6772. An act authorizing and directing the transfer ap- 
proximately of 10 acres of land to rural high-school district 
No. 1, Lapwai, Idaho; 

H. R. 6773. An act for the relief of Albert C. Burgess; 

H. R. 10207. An act providing for service of process in causes 
removed from a State or other court to a United States court; 

H. R. 12711. An act to amend the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act; and 

H. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to dispose of surplus dental outfits. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


- By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

- To Mr. Mason (at the request of Mr. Murray), for one week. 
To Mr. Furter of Illinois, for one week, on account of im- 
portant business. 


Let us begin the reading of the bill under the 
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ADJOURNMENT. T 5 
Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do uow >` 
adjourn. pee urge 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 48 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, April 12, 
1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required for the service 
of the current fiscal year by the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, Mountain Branch, at Johnson City, Tenn. 
(H. Doe. No. 721); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriation required by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education for the fiscal years 1920 and 
1921 (H. Doc. No. 722); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental and deficiency estimates of appropriation required 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal years 1918, 1919, 
and 1920 (H. Doc. No. 723) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, from the Select Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department, to which was referred the 
resolution of the House (H. Res. 515) referring certain hearings 
and a report of the Select Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department to the Department of Justice, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 816), which 
said resolution and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the joint resolution of the 
House (H. J. Res. 324) authorizing and directing the accounting 
officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the disbursing clerk 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain cases, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
817), which said joint resolution and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House ou the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5983) granting a pension to Jane Philpot, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 13558) for the purpose of 
improving the facilities and service of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, and of further amending and modifying the war- 
risk insurance act, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13559) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to furnish a German cannon, with carriage 
and cannon balls, to the Colonel Cooper Unit, No. 8, of the United 
Veterans of the Republic, of Mount Vernon, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. $ 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13560) to 
permit distilled spirits to be transferred from the original pack- 
ages into bottles while in any bonded warehouse; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 515) re- 
ferring certain hearings and a report of the Select Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department tọ the Department of 
Justice; to the Select Committee on Expenditures in the War 
Department. 

By Mr. MOON (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 516) to 
print 500 copies, of a manuscript entitled “ Scots and Scottish 
Influence in Congress,” by Arthur McDonald; to the Committee 
on Printing. . 
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By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 517) for 


ie immediate consideration of House resolution 515 and Report 


rey 


No. 816; to the Committee on Rules. 
Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 333) to loan tents and cots 


‘to certain sections along the Mississippi River which are liable 


to be overflowed; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 334) 
providing for the repeal of existing war legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
New York, regarding the canals in the State of New York; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13561) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Morgan Thomas; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13562) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Bostwick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 13563) granting an increase 
of pension to Presley Jackson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13564) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Clemens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13565) granting a pension to Cynthia Tim- 
berlake ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 13566) granting an increase of 
pension to George P. Vance; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 13567) granting a pension to 


M. Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 13568) granting an increase 
of pension to John Hartzell ;.to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 13569) granting a pension 
to Clara Mahoney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 13570) granting an increase of 
pension to David R. Fenton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. VENABLE: A bill (H. R. 13571) granting a pension 
to John H. Isiley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2881. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Selma, 
Calif., favoring the passage of House bill 10925 and Senate bill 
3259; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2882. By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition of the members of 
General Phil Sheridan Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, Som- 
ersworth, N. H., S. L. Curley, S. D. Hourrihan, James Morrison, 
and Hannah R. Wallace, corresponding secretary, denouncing 
the murder of Lord Mayor MacCurtain, of Cork, etc.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2883. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the Silk Association of 
America, of New York, favoring an adjustment of the revenue 
system of the United States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2884. Also, petition of William Ezra Spencer Post, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Jay, Okla., regarding legislation for ex-service men; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2885. Also, petition of the National Guard Association of the 
State of New York, regarding National Guard legislation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2886. By. Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, relative to the operation of the barge service on the 
New York State Barge Canal by the Federal Government, etc. ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2887. By Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Plainview, Nebr., opposing compulsory military training; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

2888. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the National 
Americanization League of the United States, favoring the re- 
oe of the revenue laws, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

2889. Also, petition of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, ‘favoring the Sterling-Lehlbach retirement bill; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

2890. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York, for the withdrawal 
of Federal Government from barge canal affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


2891. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, relative to the transportation and 
express situation; to the Committee on Interstate and e 
Commerce. 

2892. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the J. Henry. Miller 
Co. (Inc.),.of Baltimore, Md., urging the passage of House bill 
18390 ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2893. -Also, petition of George G. E. Cross, M. D., of Baltimore, 
Md., relative to the Army increase pay bill; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

2894. Also, petition of the Simpson & Doeller Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., relative to the excess · profits tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2895. Also, petition of the Newark Shoe Stores Co., against 
House bill No. 12976; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2896. Also, petition of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
also the Myers-Hicks Co., of Baltimore, Md., protesting against 
House bill 12379; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2897. By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the United Societies 

of Bridgeport, Conn., urging the recognition of the Irish re- 
public; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

2898. By Mr. PARRISH: Petition of ex-soldiers of the Dennis- 
Anderson Post, American Legion, of Gainesville, Tex., trans- 
mitting a tentative draft of a bill, amending the Federal farm- 
loan act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2899. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Charles W. Merrill, of San 
Francisco, urging the passage of the Nolan bill, House bill 
11984; to the Committee on Patents. 

2900. Also, petition of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 
of North America, of Los Angeles, Calif., urging the passage of 
Senate joint resolution No. 171 and Senate bill 1233; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2901. Also, petition of the R. H. Arnold Co., of Washington, 
D. C., urging the passage of House bill 13390; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

2902. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, protesting against the allocation of American 
ships to German routes and -urging the utilization of idle ton- 
nage; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2908. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of the American Legion Post 
No. 341, relative to compensation for the ex-service men and 
women ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2904. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of J. B. Sillivan and numerous 
other citizens of Howard County, Ark., protesting against com- 
pulsory military service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2905. Also, petition of N. Simpson, and other citizens of Polk 
County, Ark., protesting against compulsory military service; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2906. By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of employees of Cordis 
Mills, Millbury, Mass., favoring daylight saving; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. \ 

2907. Also, petition of protest of Central Labor Union of Mil- 
ford, Mass., against certain policies of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, Department of Labor; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 12, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we are Thy workmanship, created unto good 
works, called to the stewardship of a great service that has been 
committed unto us, a responsibility that we dare not meet ex- 
cept by the divine guidance and blessing. But as Thou hast 
smiled upon us as a people, led us by the hand unto a large place, 
so we trust Thee to lead us on to accomplish Thy divine purpose 
inus. Forgive our sins. Save us from fatal mistakes. Give us 
a due regard for the divine will. Help us to fulfill our mission, 
We ask for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was 
dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House dis- 
agrees to the report of the committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill TH. R. 11578) making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, and for other purposes, further insists upon its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate, asks a further cons 
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ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. MAD- 
DEN, Mr. Grist, Mr. Moon, and Mr. Rouse managers at the fur- 
ther conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 180) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to turn over to agricultural fertilizer distributors or users 
a supply of nitrate of soda, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6025) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia, approyed March 3, 1901,” and the acts amendatory 
‘thereof and supplementary thereto. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 827) terminating the state of war declared 
to exist April 6. 1917, between the Imperial German Govern- 
ment and the United States, permitting, on conditions, the 
resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 795) for the 
relief of Arthur Wendle Englert, asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Epmonps, Mr. Lrrrre, and Mr. STEAGALL 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 3813. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
Lake Champlain, between the towns of Shoreham, Vt., and 
Ticonderoga, N. Y.; and 

S. 4082. An act to amend section 4878 of the Revised Statutes 
as amended by the act of March 3, 1897. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Washington, praying for the passage of 
the so-called Mondell land settlement bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. ELKINS presented a petition of sundry teachers of the 
Cabin Creek School District, of Kanawha County, East Bank, 
W. Va., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the establishment of a Department of Education, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr, TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Rotary Club of 
Marquette, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the incorporation of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Albion Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, of Albion, Mich., praying for the 
passage of the so-called Webb-Vestal bill to promote Americani- 
zation, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Local Lodge No. 4, Cap 
Makers’ Union, of Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for the parole of Federal prisoners, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Marysyille, 
Mich., and a petition of sundry citizens of Vestaburg, Mich., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation providing a bonus for ex- 
Service men, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Battle Creek, Mich., praying for the repeal of certain provisions 
of the so-called Lever Act, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3763) regulating the disposition of 
lands formerly embraced in the grants to the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co. and Coos Bay Wagon Road Co., reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 516) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R, 4811) to authorize the addition of certain lands to 
the Caribou National Forest, reported it with amendments, and 
submitted a report (No. 517) thereon. 

FORT BERTHOLD INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some days ago the bill H. R. 13139 was passed 
by the House, came over to the Senate, and was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. The bill has reference to Indian 
lands in the former Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak. 
I move that the Committee on Public Lands be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

The motion was agreed to. 


GOVERNMENT PERIODICALS AND FIELD PRINTING (S. DOC, No. 265). 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I present, in compliance with 
section 11 of Public Act No. 314, Sixty-fifth Congress, the report 
of the Joint Committee on Printing on Government periodicals 
and field printing for the year ended March 1, 1920. I ask that 
the report be printed and referred to the Committee on Printing, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4204) to prohibit interference with commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4205) to amend section 4, chapter 1 of title 1, of 
an act entitled “An act making further provision for a civil 
government for Alaska, and for other purposes,” approyed June 
6, 1900, as heretofore amended by section 2 of an act entitled 
“An act to amend section 86 of an act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii, to provide for additional judges, 
and for other judicial purposes,” approved March 8, 1909, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4206) to encourage the building of homes by pro- 
viding for exemption from taxation of the income on mortgages 
on real estate; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4207) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
A. Murphy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4208) granting a pension to Agnes G. Young (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD (for Mr. Gong): 

A bill- (S. 4209) to grant the consent of Congress to the Elmer 
Red River Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Red 
River; to the Committee on Commerce. 4 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to employ on active duty with their own 
consent members of the Naval Reserve Force in enlisted ratings, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to give notice that to- 
morrow, after the routine morning business, which I hope will 
take as brief a time as possible, I shall ask unanimous consent 
to call up the river and harbor appropriation bill, with the 
hope of disposing of it. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. y 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
11578) making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes, further insisting upon its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate, and requesting a further conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I move that the Senate further insist 
upon its amendments and agree to the further conference asked 
for by the House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be 
appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. STERLING, Mr. Paters, Mr. BECK- 
HAM, and Mr. HENDERSON conferees at the further conference 
on the part of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. J. Res. 827. Joint resolution terminating the state of war 
declared to exist April 6, 1917, between the Imperial German 
Government and the United States, permitting, on conditions, 
the resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
a approved and signed the following acts and joint reso- 
utions: 
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On April 7, 1920: 

S. 2440. An act for the relief of the estate of John M. Lea, 
deceased. 

On April 8, 1920: 

S. 2343. An act for the relief of Capt. Frederick B. Shaw; 

S.J. Res. 134. Joint resolution to readmit Augustus Louise 
de Haven-Alten to the status and privileges of a citizen of the 
United States; and 

S. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution authorizing the Department of 
Commerce to participate in the National Marine Exposition to 
be held in New York in April, 1920. 

On April 10, 1920: 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
of the class other than Members of Congress. 

On April 12: : 

S. 2807. An act to correct the military record of Edward 
Sigerfoos; and 

S. 3610. An act for the relief of William S. Britton, formerly 
second lieutenant of Infantry, who has been erroneously dropped 
from the rolls of the United States Army. 


RAILROAD STRIKES. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I wish to read for 
the information of the Senate a telegram which I have received 
from one of the cities in my State. It is difficult for a represen- 
tative of a great State to contemplate with composure the 
present situation in regard to the strikes which threaten the 
starvation of an entire State. I do not know what can be done 
by Congress, but I want to raise my voice in behalf of some 
action which will make any conspiracy hereafter by any group 
of men, who through the power of combination threaten to 
starve and freeze the American people, unlawful and illegal. 
This is a telegram from the acting mayor of Hackensack, 


8 
HACKENSACK, N. J., April 11, 1920, 
Hon. JOSEPAH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Senate Building, Washington D. C.: 
At a mass meeting of the citizens of Tenafly, Bergen County, N. J., 

1 5 the following preambles and resolutions were unanimously 

adopted : 

Whereas the 8 strike of switchmen, firemen, and others employed 
on the railroads has occurred without any formal statement of 
grievances; and 

Whereas said strike is opposed by the responsible officers of the railroad 
labor unions; a 7 

Whereas said strike savors strongly of syndicalism and direct action 
which sar awe, violates the spirit of American institutions; an 

Whereas said strike, in fact, represents the effort of a minority to 
impose its will by force on the majority against the spirit of our 
institutions and the laws of the land and as such constitutes an 
abuse of power that becomes intolerable tyranny ; and 

Whereas said strike disturbs the orderly 8 of industry and 
commerce and there endangers the lives and liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness of all citizens: Therefore be it 
Resolved by this mass meeting of the citizens of the Borough of 

Tenafly, State of New Jersey, and vicinity, held on Sunday afternoon 

April 11, 1920, That we appeal to the strikers to recognize the antisocial 

nature of the strike and return to work at once in the assurance that 

—. ee desires to see properly adjusted any just grievance; be it 

urft ber 
Resolved, That the wanton nature of this strike precludes gent gee 

bility of temporizing, and that we demand of the President the 

Congress of the United States of America that immediate exercise of 

all of the power of the Government in behalf of the great law-abiding 

majority of the citizens of the country to cause a resumption of rail- 
road traffic; and be it farther 
Resolved, ‘That we demand similar action so far as lies in their 
wer jurisdiction of the governor and the Legislature of the 

Beate of New Jersey; and be it further 
Resolved, That the acting mayor of the Borough of Tenafly be 

requested immediately to telegraph these resolutions to the Pr t 

of the United States, to the United States Senators from the State of 

New Jersey, and to the Congressman from this district, and also to the 

governor of the State of New Jersey and to the State senator and 

assemblyman from this district. 
J. D. P. KENNEDY, Acting Mayor. 
Mr. President, at the present time this strike has almost 
reached the state of revolution. The Senate passed an anti- 
strike provision in the railroad act which provided ample means 
for the settlement of difference and grievances by the railway 
labor men employed on the railroads. The Senate passed that 
measure believing that where men conspired to tie up a great 
country and starve and freeze the people it should be made 
illegal. The House of Representatives failed to pass that provi- 
sion. I say the time has come in this country to find out 
whether we have a Government or not, and to pass laws which 
will make for the peace and happiness of the American people. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask permission to say 

a word in regard to the subject which the Senator from New 

Jersey just referred to. 

I have just introduced a bill intended to provide a means by 
which the Government can perform the functions which devolve 
upon it under the duty of regulating interstate commerce, and 


I should like to call the attention of the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senate very briefly to the nature of the measure. I am 
going to ask that the Committee on Interstate Commerce give 
the matter very early consideration. 

There was objection made to the so-called antistrike clause in 
the Cummins railroad bill which has been enacted into law 
because of the claim that it imposed involuntary servitude, it 
being argued by certain representatives of railroad employees 
that the purpose of it was to compel them to stay in service and 
to deny them the right of quitting their employment. 

Of course that was not either the purpose or the effect of that 
provision, and it is my opinion that the attempt which has 
brought about the present paralysis, in some sections, of inter- 
state commerce is not the assumption of the right of men who en- 
gaged in the operation of the agencies of interstate commerce to 
quit their employment but it is the exercise by those men of a 
right to persuade or coerce others to quit their employment. If 
Congress is to live up to the duties which devolve upon it under 
the power to regulate interstate commerce, which implies the 
duty to protect interstate commerce, it must have the authority, 
and it ought to exercise it, in my opinion, to penalize any effort, 
either by persuasion or by coercion on the part of any organiza- 
tion or any individual, whether it be a conspiracy or not, ta 
obstruct the free movement of such commerce. 

I thought it was the weakness of the clause referred to in the 
-railroad bill that it only penalized a conspiracy. I think that 
such obstruction ought to be made a crime, whether it is effected 
through conspiracy or whether it is the act of individuals not in 
conspiracy, when with the intent of interfering with the opera- 
tion of agencies of interstate commerce in the movement of com- 
modities between States or commerce with foreign nations any, 
individual or any organization interferes with the employment 
of any other person in the operation of those agencies. 

I have provided in this bill, Mr. President, a penalty aimed 
at that, which I believe can be vindicated both as a matter of 
policy and as a matter of constitutional power on the part of 
Congress: ’ 

That whoever with intent to obstruct, delay, hinder, impede, or pre- 
vent the movement of commodities in commerce with foreign nations or 
among the several States shall by word of mouth or by the presentation, 
exhibition, or circulation of written or printed words, or otherwise, so- 
licit, advise, induce, or peace, or attempt to induce or de, any 
person or persons employed in any in the uction, care, 
maintenance, or operation of any means or agency of such commerce, 
to quit such 3 shall be guilty of a felony and punished by 
a fine not exceeding $10,000, or by imprisonment not ex g 10 years, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 2. Whoever, with intent to obstruct, delay, impede, pasion = 2 
un 


vent the movement of commodities in commerce with fore: 
y threats or 


among the several States er force or violence, or 
of prevent or s engaging 
in employment or from continuing in employment in any capacity the 


thereof shall be punished 
ment for 15 years, or ý 

Sec, 3. Whoever, with intent to obstruct, delay, hinder, impede, or pre- 
vent the movement of commodities in commerce with foreign nations or 
among the several States shall injure, disable, or destroy any car, bridge, 

ck, ship, or any other means or agency of such commerce or shall with 
like intent solicit, advise, induce, or persdade others to do so, shall be 
deemed gonty of a felony and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine of $10,000, or by imprisonment for 10 years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

None of those prohibitions affect in any way whatever the 
right of any individual to quit his employment at any time he 
sees fit. Of course, there are certain limitations, I think, to 
the right of one to quit his employment; for instance, if a rail- 
road engineer starts the mechanism of his locomotive and then 
abandons it and leaves the train to go to its destruction, he will 
be guilty of crime and responsible for the death of passengers 
and the destruction of the train if this should be caused by his 
act; just as a physician who had assumed the obligation of car- 
ing for a patient and at some critical time in the operation 
should abandon it and thereby cause the death of the patient 
would be guilty of a crime. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Has the Senator introduced the 
bill which he read? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have introduced it this morning. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Iam very glad to know that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I shall ask its reference to the appro- 
priate committee, and I should like to secure the cooperation of 
the Senator from New Jersey in getting early consideration for 
it. I ask leave briefly to state the purposes which I have had in 
introducing this measure and in asking for its prompt considera- 
tion. 

Mr. President, any complaint which railroad employees may 
have affecting the terms or conditions of their employment should 
be fairly investigated by the Government, and the Government 
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should use its influence to bring about a just and fair settlement. 
Congress has provided a labor board for the hearing of such 
complaints, and for some years there has existed a Board of 
Labor Conciliation, which has been available for the considera- 
tion and adjustment of such disputes. 

I have already commented upon the limitations of the right to 
quit employment, which, in general and under normal conditions, 
nobody questions, and which, in my opinion, is not involved in 
the problems with which it is necessary for Congress to deal. 
There is a question, however, and it is one of vital importance, 
as to the right of railroad employees, or others, to induce others 
so employed to leave their employment or to prevent persons 
from entering such employment, with the intent of ebstructing 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, 
I may say that that is what constitutes a strike. A strike does 
not come about merely by men quitting their employment of 
their own initiative; it comes about by a widespread organiza- 
tion, which operates among the employees, and deliberately, 
with great care and by the expenditure of vast resources, con- 
spires and persuades, and very frequently ceerces employees and 
organizes them for the purpose not merely of quitting their em- 
ployment but with the ultimate object of tying up the railroads 
and of absolutely cutting off the flow of commodities in interstate 
commerce, and thereby bringing the community to such a condi- 
tion of starvation or of inconvenience or of suffering for the 
very necessities of life that it will be compelled by means of this 
system of terrorism to submit to the economie demands of those 
who have control of the organization which brings about the 
interruption of trafie. That, in its last analysis, is a govern- 
ment by force and violence, not a government by law; it is not a 
government by the people; it is a government by a class, by 
a coterie, by a junta, by a ring within the labor union which 
secures control of the organization and operates, in secret very 
largely and very frequently, against the will of the majority of 
the employees themselves; and, as in this case from which the 
railroads are suffering now, to the injury and to the suffering of 
the laboring men of the country who are thrown out of employ- 
ment, by having factories shut down because supplies enn not 
be obtained through the ordinary process of transportation. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him a 
moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator that, while the 
remedies he proposes may be very good, they will never be effec- 
tive to meet such a situation in advance, as it ought to be met, 
unless there is given to the courts the power to restrain these 
acts by injunction. It is too late after the deed shall have been 
accomplished to say that the men may be put in prison. What 
we need is to have the courts armed with authority to stop it in 
advance. We need preventive justice as well as punitive justice. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. The right of injunction, I apprehend, 
now exists. I myself think there are many things which could 
be done under the existing law by vigorous and prompt action 
of the proper executive authority that would have modified and, 
if taken in time, would have prevented a great deal of the loss 
which has resulted from the present strike. I think that a 
little of the kind of action that three or four Presidents we have 
had in our history—and I might name George Washington, 
Andrew Jackson, Grover Cleveland, and Theodore Roosevelt 
certain types of action that they took in crises of this im- 
portance would, perhaps, bring about a solution of many of 
these complications. I agree with the Senator from Minnesota 
that where irreparablé injury—a well-known ground of in- 
junction—will result from the plans and purposes of an or- 
ganization, that remedy should be used, but there ought to be, 
in addition, a penal law which, by the imposition of penalties, 
will operate to deter the commission of crimes, just as the 
penalty against murder or robbery or arson operates to prevent 
the commission of those crimes. l 

I may say incidentally that where a cessation of transporta- 
tion is brought about and food is cut off from the congested 
communities of the country, it frequently results in just that 
sort of a crime. It results in the death of people, and I am not 
sure but that people have already died by reason of the existing 
strike in some of the cities where, I understand, milk supplies 
have been cut off from babies, and where food supplies, which 
were inadequate before the strike was called, are already getting 
shorter. If such commerce can be obstructed and prevented by 
these men, then the life of the Nation and the Government itself 
is at the mercy of those who by persuasion or coercion bring 
transportation to a stop. 

Powerful organizations supplied with ample financial re- 
sources are endeavoring to persuade all railroad employees to 
quit work and to prevent others from entering into such employ- 
ment, with the avowed purpose of preventing the movement of 
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commodities in interstate commerce. Already truck farmers are 
plowing up their crops, food is rotting on the docks, babies are 
dying for want of milk, and whole communities are confronted 
with starvation. 

All of this is said to be because Joseph Grunan, a switchman, 
was discharged. In other words, the outlaw unions claim the 
right to dictate the management of the railroads, and in order 
to enforee this claim they are willing to throw their fellow 
workmen throughout the country out of work, to bring the fami- 
lies of working men to want and suffering, and to cut off the 
food supply of the Nation. It is Bolshevism pure and simple. 
It is backed up by every anarchist and revolutionist, alien or do- 
mestic, both of the outdoor and parlor variety. 

The Constitution vests Congress with the power to regulate 
eommerce with foreign nations and among the several States. 
This power implies a duty. The power to regulate imposes the 
obligation to protect. Upon the exercise of this trust depends 
the integrity of the Government and the safety and very life 
of the people. 

If the management of the railroads is to be taken over by the 
employees in defiance of the Government and the people, and 
the control of commerce is to be secured by the revolutionary 
means of cutting off supplies from the people, then Congress 
will have been divested cf its powers, and free government is 
suspended and government by dictation of an outlaw labor union 
substituted in its place. 

Control of the railroads by stopping their operation and so 
bringing to a standstill the industrial processes of the Nation 
and subjecting the people to starvation, unemployment, and in- 
dustrial chaos is as truly control by force and violence as any 
military dictatorship could be. The mails are obstructed. Gov- 
ernment ships are prevented from operating. The entire busi- 
ness of the Government is embarrassed and some of its functions 
suspended by this violent means. The Government should act 
for the protection of its own agencies as well as for the regulation 
of commerce in general between its citizens, 

In the interest of peace and order and of that security of per- 
son and property which is the essential foundation of any civ- 
ilized free government and in the protection of the functions of 
the government itself, the revolutionary organization which is 
trying to enforce its demands by cutting off food supplies from 
the Nation should be required to submit its industrial com- 
plaints, if it has any of real merit, to Government tribunals which 
are available for that purpose. 

A dispute about a title to property is not subject to settlement 
by force and violence, but must be submitted to tribunals provided 
by law, and it is equally essential to free government that eco- 
nomic disputes involving transportation or essential industries 
shall not be determined by violence and coercion, but must like- 
wise be submitted to the law. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I sincerely trust that the sugges- 
tion offered by the Senator from Washington will help to meet 
the situation with which we are now confronted, but I am 
doubtful as to its effieacy. Iam afraid it will not reach the real 
kernel of the difficulties as I have to some extent in the last 
three days personally observed them. I have been in New 
York and northern New Jersey, having returned to Washington 
last evening. Iwas on a train between Manhattan Transfer and 
the Terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad in New York be- 
tween three and four hours waiting for it to be drawn into the 
station. That, of course, is merely a personal inconvenience, 
and means in itself but little; but I think the time has arrived 
when, if we have not laws sufficient to reach the situation that 
now exists in a way that will give something like permanent 
relief, it is the duty of Congress to endeavor to solve the prob- 
lem, so that relief may be afforded. 

Representing, in part, the State of New Jersey, I telephoned 
the Department of Justice this morning, thoroughly recognizing 
their great difficulties at this time. Hundreds of thousands of 
citizens in the northern end of, New Jersey are unable to go to 
their business in New York, where they are employed ; hundreds 
of thousands of tons of food material are now lying on the 
various docks in New Jersey terminals awaiting transportation. 
The Department of Justice replied that they were investigating 
the matter. As I recall their answer, there were two possible 
methods to pursue: One through establishing that a con- 
spiracy exists—I am not a lawyer and my explanation of that 
may not be entirely correct—and the other under the Lever law. 
They hope to arrive at a decision in the very near future, but 1 
am afraid any decision they may arrive at and proceed under 
will, as I have inferred, not give the relief which the situation 
demands. 

We have been patching up temporarily these labor troubles 
from time to time ever since the war. Some of the situations 
have been met in a way that has brought some results, Others 
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are said by the Department of Justice to furnish more difficult 


conditions, and I believe this is one of them. We must meet this 
situation at some time. Perhaps it will bring about a great deal 
of suffering and loss of life before we do come to a solution of 
the problem. Iam afraid the American people are too prone to 
forget in a very few hours the inconvenience of yesterday and go 
on hoping that it will not occur again; but I think that if the law 
does not provide now—aund I believe it does not—for some control 
before the strike, or-whatever it may be termed, then it is the 
absolute duty of Congress to prepare for that situation, rather 
than try alone always to correct it after the men have left their 
employment and the condition exists which exists at this moment. 
In other words, I think it should be a misdemeanor or some other 
offense—I will not attempt to analyze the type—for any body 
of men together, to the extent that it would cripple operation, to 
leave their employment without giving due notice and stating 
their grievances, where such action will result in the suffering 
of an innocent public. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator, I understand, has just 
said that in his opinion no measure would be of any benefit which 
merely provided for punishment of the act after the act had 
occurred. How would the Senator apply such a law as that 
which he proposes to men for quitting employment at any time 
except after they had quit? 

Mr. EDGE. It is obvious you could not. I will supplement 
the general statement I have made by saying that of course there 
should be punishment for all crime after the crime is committed ; 
but I am suggesting a type of law that would make it a misde- 
meanor when the man quits, if he did not give a reasonable 
notice, where such action would result in the suffering of an 
innocent public. I do not in any way, by suggesting that, attempt 
to make it appear, and I do not believe I do, that after the man 
has left his employment he should be beyond the purview of the 
law. Of course, he should not. I am simply trying to find some 
method that may in some way deter or discourage the man or the 
conspiracy of a number of men, such as has happened now, ap- 
parently, leaving their employment before giving some notice of 
what their grievance may be. 

I have no bill, or at least I have not attempted to draw a bill, 
to meet that situation. I sincerely hope that the suggested law 
presented by the Senator from Washington can be worked out to 
meet that situation; but I have about reached the conclusion 
that if we can be of any benefit in this matter it must be with 
the idea of reaching the man before he actually leaves or making 
it a misdemeanor when he does rather than spending time and 
money to find out if a conspiracy or something of that kind 
exists after thirty or forty thousand men are out of their jobs 
and all the commerce of the country is being held up. It seems 
to me that by taking that forward step we will do a great deal to 
discourage a duplication of the present situation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the American Congress is very 
largely to blame for the unfortunate industrial conditions now 
confronting the country. The legislation proposed to meet the sit- 
uation is merely an illustration of our methods of dealing with 
economic questions, and particularly when they become acute. 

If I may paraphrase an ancient expression, we have sowed 
the wind and we are reaping the whirlwind. How extensive 
that whirlwind may become, how destructive in its consequences, 
is a matter perhaps for speculation, but of genuine apprehen- 
sion nevertheless. 

The procedure of the American Congress has been character- 
ized during the last 50 or 60 years by its liberal grants of privi- 
lege, either in the shape of franchises or largesses to combina- 
tions of capital, or by the granting of exemptions from the 
operation of general laws to organizations of men. In the first 
instance, the beneficiaries of privilege waxed strong and yet 
stronger until they menaced thé welfare and the future of the 
country, aroused the opposition of all thinking men, divided the 
membership of a great national party, and justly received with 
others the denunciation of organized labor. They were finally 
made subject to a series of legislative restrictions the value of 
which is still a matter for speculation. 

Learning the lesson which the advantage of special legislation 
conferred upon its beneficiaries, organized labor, readily imita- 
tive, adopted the identical policy which it denounced when ex- 
ercised by others, and by the sheer force of its political power 
has secured from Congress in almost every instance the legisla- 
tion it has demanded; and that legislation has exempted it from 
the operation of many salutary laws on the one hand, and there- 
fore from responsibility on the other, giving it, in other words, 
but in a different form, precisely what we have doled out ad 
nauseam to other combinations, 


It is not necessary to again recount the many instances of 
privileged legislation which organizations of men have enjoyed 
and still enjoy, nor, indeed, to focus attention at any length upon 
the very natural manner in which these privileges have been 
utilized. Suffice it to say that we are able by our legislation to at- 
tempt the control of merely one form of monopoly, to restrict the 
operation of merely one form of trust, while on the other hand 
we have expressly exempted other forms which may become 
equally oppressive and equally destructive, both of society and 
of government, and when the logical results follow we propose to 
meet them by restrictive legislation which will not even be con- 
sidered by this Congress, for the very good reason that the presi- 
dential election looms in the immediate future, and the suffering 
and starvation of the great metropolitan centers of the country 
are secondary to the importance of that election in the minds of 
Senators and Representatives. Why, there is no more probabil- 
ity of the serious consideration of the bill offered by the Senator 
from Washington at this session than there is, in my judgment, 
of its effecting anything of a substantial character if it should 
be enacted into law. 

What is the situation? We are confronted with what the older 
organizations of labor call an outlaw strike—a strike condemned 
not only by every thinking man and woman in the country, but 
as well by the labor organizations hitherto recognized as con- 
trolling these various elements of labor; but it is an effectual 
strike just the same. I am not surprised at it. I only hope that 
it will not increase beyond its present dimensions. 

You, Mr. President [Mr. Cuuuixs in the chair], were told, as 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, that the 
so-called Plumb plan would be made the basis of a political cam- 
paign in the event Congress should reject the plan and restore 
the roads to their owners. It was said before your committee 
or elsewhere, Mr. President—it was certainly said somewhere 
that this organization had a fund of several millions behind it, 
and that this money would be expended in propaganda to enforce 
Government ownership upon the people. We also know that 
through sinister organizations in the country, financed from 
some mysterious source, and I imagine from Russian sources, 
acts have occurred, all bearing in the direction of and intending 
to effectuate, in my judgment, that identical object. ‘The fact 
that the first direct action is aimed at the transportation system 
rather confirms that view, because a railroad man knows as 
well as anyone else, and perhaps better than anyone else, that 
whatever disturbs the normal transportation system of the 
country necessarily injures and disorganizes the entire body 
politic. The paralysis of transportation inevitably causes great 
industrial institutions to suspend and throws hundreds of 
thousands of men out of employment, whose discontent furnishes 
a fertile soil for the increase of propaganda. 

There is nothing haphazard about this strike, in my judgment, 
Mr. President. It betrays an organization, thorough, systema- 
tized, acting upon common lines of previously conceived effort, 
and punishing if not designed to punish 110,000,000 innocent 
people so severely as to compel their adhesion to or their 
acquiescence in any measure demanded by extreme leaders, of 
which the Plumb plan is one, 

Henry George long ago said that the principle of organized 
labor was opposed to the principles of the Golden Rule, and he 
might have said to the principles of even-handed justice. This 
strike is an excellent illustration of its truth. Great cities like 
New York and Chicago are dependent for daily supplies of 
necessary foodstuffs upon our transportation system. The sick 
in hospitals, the babes in their mothers’ arms, school children— 
all classes and conditions of men requiring daily sustenance for 
their physical existence—are brought face to face with want 
and possible starvation. But what do these people care how 
the unoffending people of this country shall suffer or possibly 
lose their lives, so long as the politico-industrial purposes of 
the movement shall have been accomplished? There is neither 
mercy nor pity in such conduct. Nor is there any pretense of 
justice. 

Mr. President, the movement is as heartless as Bolshevism 
itself; and, indeed, it is a form of the horrid thing thus desig- 
nated. Death is death, whether it comes by violence, by 
disease, by starvation, or by the normal processes of nature. 
Suffering is suffering; whatever its cause; and we know that 
the man and woman who suffer, and particularly when the 
causes of the suffering are complicated and little understood, 
are easily led to cooperation in acts of violence or injustice 
threatening at times the very life of the Nation where they 
occur, 

Mr. President, I am very glad that this strike does not receive 
the countenance of the official heads of the brotherhoods and 
of the other great labor organizations. But is it not true, Mr. 
President, that the strikers are following the example which 
those people have set in the past? The only difference between 
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this railroad strike and the coal strike lies in the fact that the 
one was said to be officially authorized and the other was not. 
Inherently, there is no difference, for both affect key industries, 
and both are productive of the same consequences. Both are 
therefore equally reprehensible. 

The committee investigating the steel strike learned that the 
leaders in the so-called I. W. W. movement were engaged in 
what they called the process of boring from within”; that is 
to say, their modern policy consists in joining the American 
Federation of Labor for the purpose of destroying its constitu- 
ents. We have not heard, Mr. President, that the policy has 
been abandoned. Nothing in the investigation indicates any 
purpose to abandon it. We have not heard that it has lost in 
enthusiasm. Is it surprising, then, to conclude that the boring 
from within process has been a constant policy, and that it 
is effecting the identical disintegration for which it was in- 
tended, and that it has gone so far as to produce this form of 
rebellion against duly constituted labor authorities? It did 
not succeed in the coal strike because the Government, to use 
the expression of a distinguished statesman, “First shook its 
fist, then its finger, in the face of the organization”; first en- 
joined, and then compromised with it, at the same time assuring 
the people of the United States that the tax upon coal consump- 
tion would not be increased. 

That promise has borne ghastly fruit, Mr. President. It 
would be amusing if it were not tragic, in view of the recent 
rise of $2 a ton in coal, whereby, notwithstanding these insistent 
assurances, as usual the increased cost is saddled upon the 
shoulders of the poor, unorganized consumer, who apparently 
exists for no purpose on earth except to be robbed in front, 
robbed on the right, robbed on the left, and robbed behind; 
he seems to enjoy it, because all he does is to occasionally pro- 
test, and then express with us the wonder how all this is going 
to end. 

I make the prediction now that this outlaw strike, so called, 
if the Government interferes, will be disposed of just as the 
coal strike was, and that the outlaws will get what they de- 
mand, to wit, a large increase in their wages, notwithstanding 
one of the brotherhood heads declares that the question of wages 
was an afterthought; and the good people will bear their bur- 
den, feeling a sense of momentary relief, and hoping against 
hope, and against all their experience, that, after all, the trouble 
is now over. But it will not be. Mr. President, it will prove 
to be another entering wedge in a series of well-designed and 
well-planned movements, which are the legitimate outgrowth of 
the privilege and lack of responsibility which labor everywhere 
now enjoys. 

Mr. President, I think I know of a remedy for these condi- 
tions, though I do not know how effectual it might be. It is 
hardly worth while stating it, for Senators on both sides of 
the aisle will not even consider it, unless the difficulty swells 
into the proportions of a rebellion and bloodshed and the de- 
struction of property become the fruits of its activities. 

The first step is to repeal all forms of privileged legislation on 
our statute books and make every man and eyery corporation 
alike subject to the laws. No other condition is consistent with 
free government; no other system can be reconciled with Ameri- 
ean institutions and our oft-repeated declaration of equality 
before the law. 

Another is to require these organizations to incorporate, so 
that they may bear the responsibilities and therefore the conse- 
quences of their actions. Mr. President, the corporations, as 
bad as they are, infamous as many of their demands upon Con- 
gress for legislation have been, are yet organized entities, sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the courts and against which the 
processes of justice may be invoked. It is not so with these 
organizations. 

Think of the damage caused by this strike up to the present 
time; the shutting down of industries, inconveniences to travel- 
ers, the stagnation of perishable freight that is probably now 
or soon will become valueless, the disturbance of business, the 
suffering and privation to great communities for which there is 
no remedy whatever. The loss is irreparable because no legal 
responsibility rests upon any man or any organization. We could 
once truly boast that for every wrong the law afforded a remedy. 
Such is not the case to-day. If the wrong be inflicted by or- 
ganizations of men, the damage is final; the wrong must forever 
remain unredressed. 

Suppose the Pennsylvania Co. should conclude—and it has the 
same right to do so that the men working for it haye—to sus- 
pend the operations of that great system until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission acceded to its demand for increased 
freight and passenger rates. Of course, the conditions now ex- 
isting would perhaps be magnified. Nobody would denounce it 
more loudly than the men now engaged in striking. Conditions 


would be terrible. But those injured would at least have their 
right to redress against that concern by summoning it into the 
courts by attaching its property, by garnisheeing its income, and 
by resorting to all of the legal processes which are utilized for 
the settlement of private controversies. But we have freed an 
immense proportion, perhaps 25 per cent, of the voting popula- 
tion of the United States from all these responsibilities. Yet 
some of us express surprise at the excesses in which they are 
indulging. Why should they not indulge in them? We have 
invited it by our legislation. We should have foreseen it. Some, 
perhaps, did foresee it. But the political interests and ambitions 
of the great political parties of the country, swayed by fear and 
prompted by hope, have been deftly manipulated by these great 
organizations to their own interest and benefit, while the people 
have suffered, as the innocent always suffer, for the offenses of 
the guilty. 12 

They know that we will do nothing, Mr. President, except to 
investigate. On Friday we authorized the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce to inyestigate, and I have no doubt that com- 
mittee will go through the solemn farce of inquiring into the 
causes of this strike, and make a report, which nobody will 
cn and about which nobody will care. But that is all we 
will do. 

Do you tell me that it is possible for us, unless we are face 
to face with an emergency so great in its proportion as to 
threaten our existence, to consider any legislation upon this 
subject prior to the first Tuesday after the first Monday of next 
November? The head of the Department of Justice is a candi- 
date for the Presidency. Other administration heads have unde- 
veloped hopes. This Chamber is half empty because senatorial 
aspirants for the Presidency are out upon the stump making 
their several campaigns, That is true of both sides of the Cham- 
ber, more largely, perhaps, of the other side, which seems to 
think that its prospects are the more brilliant at this time. That 
being the case, Mr. President, our experience tells us that we 
will point with pride and view with alarm, but wait until the 
people shall have disposed of the issues to be presented to them 
and the election shall be over. ‘Then what will be done depends 
upon how we construe the views of the people. 

Yes; this is a great country, a country where every man is 
equal before the law, a country which my distinguished friend 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] very properly and very 
naturally desires shall extend the beneficence of its protection 
to every citizen, who must be permitted to work or not as he 
sees fit, who may or may not, as his judgment dictates, join a 
labor organization. 

Yesterday morning the dispatches announced that in one of 
the secret meetings of the strikers in Chicago an individual at- 
tendant expressed the hope and desire that they would resume 
work, and the dispatches also announced in the most nonchalant 
way that he was summarily killed. Whether he was beaten to 
death, torn limb from limb, or otherwise disposed of is imma- 
terial, but the fact is that the mere suggestion of a return to 
work cost that poor devil his life, and it would not surprise me 
if the murderers were not even indicted for it. It is dangerous 
to make an inquiry into a murder of that kind, lest you lose the 
votes of the murderers, and that might affect the result in 
Illinois. So it will be sidestepped. But we will continue 
mouthing the great doctrine that all men are created equal, while 
all Americans facing such conditions and protesting against 
them may share the same fate. I have no doubt the victim I 
have referred to is not the only one. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I notice that about the same time in 
Chicago, according to the apparently authoritative press reports, 
one John Krintz, a striker, who proposed that the men should 
return to work, was shot. I do not know whether that is the 
same man or not. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope it is the same one, yet I would not be 
surprised if there were more than one casualty of that sort. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. At the same time the following is re- 
ported: 

One E. C. „ a C. Y. A. 0 zer, wh i 
steel strike Arg heb labor Ale bages, ld Tig, ee a be 
I am proud to be a rebel. In 1910 I had charge of a railroad strike in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. The men all went out and stayed out. 

“I went down to the I. W. W. headquarters and got some help. Then 
one day four p trains were wrecked. The next day seven freight 
trains were wrecke Then we sent word to the railroads that if the 
didn't come across we would tear down the roundhouse. They didn’t 
answer—we did. The roundhouse was torn down. 

“Then the railroads begged for mercy and asked to meet us, We told 
them to come to us. There was a meeting. The union drew up a con- 
tract and the railroad refused it. The next day we blew up a brid 
That night an ice jam formed in the river and tore down the rest of the 


bridge, so they don't know to this day who did the job. But we won 
the Strike.“ 
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Mr. THOMAS, Yes; I saw that also. If I were a betting 
man, which I am not, I would wager 10 to 1 that the State au- 
thorities, assuming that statement to be true, never enforced 
the law against Esty or inquired into the outrage. 

There is another difficulty in the present situation. We have 
laws enough; there are plenty of laws in New Jersey, in Colo- 
rado, and in the other States to meet these identical situations, 
but the State officials, like ourselves, think more of succeeding 
themselves than they do of enforcing the penal laws against 
organized outrage. This is the most sinister feature of the 
present-time laws that are inoperative; laws which can be vio- 
lated with impunity are worse than no laws at all. Before we 
enact new ones to be flouted let us test the efficacy of those we 
have. 

Of course, the man who can yiolate the law with impunity is 
bound to do so. It is a short cut to getting what he wants. I? 
I am strong enough to take my friend, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], by the throat and relieve him of his watch and 
his pocketbook, and conscious of my ability to do it with im 
punity as regards the law, it becomes the easiest way for me 
to get money. I have the same right to do that as any great 
organization has to use its power for the purpose of starving 
millions of people into submission to its demands. 

All these strikes are outlaw strikes, which affect or involve 
the semipublic agencies upon which the public depends for 
its comfort and existence. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in the early days of the war, before we entered into the struggle, 
the hyphenated citizen here utilized and encouraged that form 
of domestic disturbance to weaken as far as possible our 
capacity to furnish ammunition and supplies to the Allies. It 
is that which Lenin preaches and which Martens practices. 
Martens doubtless would have been deported, as he ought to 
have been long ago, but for insistence by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations that he be kept here for the purpose of 
examination and reexamination and cross-examination, 

Mr. Gompers in yesterday morning's paper was quoted as 
saying, and in a somewhat triumphant tone, I imagine, from 
the phraseology of the telegram, that Congress had seen fit to 
declare strikes unlawful and that this was a strike of the 
individual, not a strike of an organization, and you could 
almost see between the lines a query of “ How do you like 
it?” In this morning’s paper he is quoted as saying that this 
unfortunate condition is due to an attempt by Congress to 
insert an antistrike clause in the railroad bill, to agitation of 
the subject creating a discontent which has culminated in this 
difficulty. I think it is far more reasonable and consistent to 
say that it is a consequence of the failure of Congress to enact 
the Senate bill practically in form as it was reported to us by 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. I believe firmly that 
if we had had the courage to stand by our guns and write into 
the legislation of this country a statute forbidding, under 
penalties, these mass strikes of men engaged in semipublie occu- 
pations, this unfortunate difficulty might not have occurred. 
Whether it would have occurred or not, the agencies of justice 
would have been armed with a law, coupled with responsi- 
bility to enforce it, which would have tested our power to 
control such moyements. And I am sure it would have mini- 
mized the conditions now unfortunately so critical in the 
country. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. Does not the Senator think the time has come 
and that it is now our duty to repeal all class legislation? 

Mr. THOMAS. I said so just a moment ago. 

Mr. DIAL. Pardon me, I did not hear the Senator say it. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The time has come, but if the Senator lays the 
fiattering unction to his soul that we will do it he is subject to 
disappointment. P 

Mr. DIAL. I hope, nevertheless, that we may do it. 

Mr. THOMAS. What we on this side of the aisle want to do is 
to elect a Democrat President. What those on the other side 
of the aisle want to do is to elect a Republican President. We 
are going to do it, each of us, if we can; consequently we shall, 
if we can avoid it, offend no man. The consumer is not or- 
ganized, the taxpayer is discouraged, so let them both go to the 
devil. We are concerned for the men who speak by organized 
authority. 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to say to the Senator that I voted 
last year to exempt certain classes rom certain legislation, but 
I have been ashamed of that vote ever since and shall be glad 
of an opportunity to change it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, all assertions as to the operation of 
a bill that never passed are speculative. I may be entirely 
wrong, but it is certainly a remarkable proposition, if it is true, 
that strikes flow from the serious efforts of well-intentioned 
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legislators to consider the subject as one of great concern. The 
moral to be drawn from ‘the contention is to touch nothing that 
may offend some parts of the public, lest to do so will produce all 
the consequences you seek to avoid by active legislation. 

I want to commend to my Republican friends, because this is 
addressed to them, or to the Republican national committee, the 
views of organized labor as expressed by Mr. Gompers, Mr. Woll, 
and Mr. Morrison as members of the platform committee of the 
national nonpartisan campaign of the federation. It is very 
modest as to what the Republican platform should contain. It 
will come to San Francisco, too, and if you will adopt the pro- 
gram we will go one better and perhaps put something more 
extreme in our platform. If you fail to take the entire thing, 
we will probably take it all, and then each claiming to be the 
only friend of organized labor, each will compete for its yote. 
I read: 


Acceptance of the eight-hour day and the six-day week with Saturday 
half holiday. 


ition of American wage earners’ right to organize in accord- 
ance with their own judgment. 

Continued exemption of labor organizations from antitrust laws. 

Acceptance of the right of employees to choose their own representa- 
tives from within or without the plant. 

ition of the right of employes to strike. 

If the shoemakers in Massachusetts want a barber in New 
York to represent them in matters of contracts of employment 
or recognition of the right of employees to strike or any other 
issue which may come between émployer and employee they 
must have a perfect right to do so, and a failure to recognize the 
conclusion, of course, means a general disturbance of industry. 

Abandonment of the use of the injunction in labor disputes. 

Establishment of free Federal employment agencies in the administra- 
tion of which labor would have a voice. 

We had one of those during the war. I think it is still fune- 
tioning. I have not time now to dissect it, but I have no doubt 
that its activities have appealed so strongly to these gentlenren 
that they perceive its value as an agency of organization, and 
therefore they want it free so far as they are concerned as a 
permanent institution of the Government. 

Minimum age of 16 years for employment of children, 

Extension of the Federal workmen's compensation act to all wage 
earners not protected by State compensation acts. 

Of course, the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of such 
a provision is a matter of no ‘particular consequence between 
friends or political allies, 

„Elimination of company welfare and uplift organizations and sub- 
stitution of welfare work as conducted by Isbor organizations. 

Then the recent statute enacted in Kansas, and now being 
tested, is denounced as “so antidemocratic as to be reprehensible 
in the extreme and repugnant to every American concept of jus- 
tice, freedom, and democracy.” 

Mr. President, I do not know much about that statute; its pur- 
pose, however, is a good one, and I hope it will be thoroughly 
tested before it shall be abandoned, whatever the opposition to it. 
In my judgment it is the opposite of everything invoked 
against it. 

Mr. President, I have attempted very feebly, by correspond- 
ence and by occasional speeches, to impress upon the public 
the necessity of a counter organization of the middle class in 
America. The middle class of this country is the great basis 
of all our institutions; it is the class which bears the burden 
of Government, and upon whose shoulders falls the necessity of 
its support and defense. In 1910 President Diaz said to me, in 
the City of Mexico, that Mexico would never have a real re- 
public until she had a middle class like that in America, and 
that one of his purposes through all his administrations was to 
establish, if possible, such a class before giving to the people the 
right to exercise the privileges which are so common to every 
man here, and that is true. 

These movements, of which the present strike is, perhaps, a 
most graphic illustration, tend, consciously or unconsciously, to 
the undermining of the great middle class of America—the tax- 
payer, the law-abiding nran of intelligence and education, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer, the laborer—since every 
invasion of an industrial character impinges upon his income, 
his right to earn a living, his ability to enjoy the profits of his 
industry, and just as surely as there is a future, if these things 
continue, this great class will more and more feel the impact of 
the opposing forces of combinations above and combinations 
below until, robbed and discouraged, losing all interest in the 
Government of their fathers, they will become indifferent and 
let it drift to inevitable decay. 

God helps those who help themselves, and if this class could 
only be aroused to the supreme importance of counter organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of their own rights, for the protection 
of their own liberties, and for the safeguarding of their prop- 
erties, that would bring to bear upon the Congress a political 
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influence which all would heed, and legislation common to all the 
citizens of the Republic would be written large upon the statute 


books of the future. Whatever, Mr. President, we may do or 
fail to do, in its last analysis, the future of America rests upon 
its.people, and as they shall meet this and kindred crises, so will 
be the future of the United States. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WaApswortH] is anxious to get up the Army reorganization 
bill, and so I shall content myself with merely saying a very 
few words on this question. I notice also that the Senate takes 
no interest whatever in it, as it took but little interest in the 
subject when it was before this body two months ago. 

We are aware of the calamity and the suffering in several 
of the large cities of this country to-day; starvation is threaten- 
ing some of them; but, Mr. President, it is nothing to the 
calamity that may happen to this country if there shall be a 
nation-wide strike on the railroad systems. You might just 
exactly as well strike against the Government and tie up the 
Government itself as to paralyze the arteries of trade, the 
daily operation of which is necessary to the very life of the 
people. The way industries are organized in the present con- 
dition of the economic development of this country and of every 
other country, transportation is necessary daily to the life of 
the people. 

Mr. President, I wonder how soon the public and the Congress 
are going to realize that fact. Every facility should be created 

_ by law for the settlement of every dispute, so that every man or 
organization of men working for the railroads shall have their 
grievances promptly considered, but when that is done the time 
is coming when men can not be permitted to conspire to take the 
Nation by its throat and starve it to death. However, the Con- 
gress will not now do anything, but the time will come when it 
will have to act and when it will act. 

I sympathize with many classes of labor to-day who are 
suffering, of course, on account of the great cost of living; but 
that is beside the question. They can not be permitted by force 
to stop the transportation of this country any more than they 
may be permitted to stop the Government of the country; and 
the quicker they realize it the better. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION, 


Mr, SHEPPARD, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that the Army reorgani- 
zation bill be taken up first. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I inquire if the Senator from Texas 
insists upon his suggestion at this time? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will defer it until the motion is made to 
take up the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 1 o'clock and 27 minutes 
p. m.). Morning business is closed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3792, being the Army 
reorganization bill, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 3792. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Beckham Hale MeNary Smoot 
Borah Harris Nelson Spencer 
Capper Harrison ew Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Nugent Swanson 
Colt ellog: Overman ‘Thomas 
Comer Kendrick a ‘Townsend 
Culberson Kenyon Phipps Trammell 
Cummins Keyes Pittman Wadsworth 
Curtis Kirby Poindexter Warren 
Dial Lenroot Pomerene Watson 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Sheppard Wolcott 
Gerry McCormick Simmons 

Glass McCumber Smith, Ariz. 

Gronna McKellar Smith, Md. 


Mr. GERRY. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. PHreran], the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Gay] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator from New York? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3792) to reor- 
ganize and increase the efficiency of the United States Army, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. LENROOT obtained the fioor. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 


ARTHUR WENDLE ENGLERT. 


Mr. SPENCER. The House passed a bill (H. R. 795) for the 
relief of Arthur Wendle Englert, giving to him $500 for some 
improvements that he had made upon his farm, to which the 
Government patent was found to be imperfect. The Senate felt 
that the amount ought to be $749.50, and passed the bill with 
that amendment. The House has refused to concur in the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 795) for the 
relief of Arthur Wendle Englert, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER. I move that the Senate recede from its 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I had supposed that the calendar would be 
considered this morning. ‘There is a bill on the calendar that 
is in a very peculiar situation. I want to explain the situation 
to the Senator from New York, and possibly he will permit it to 
come up. If it requires any discussion at all, I will not press it, 
but it ought to go to conference. 

The bill is what is known as the bill for vocational training 
for men hurt in industry. It was passed by the Senate in Janu- 
ary or February. The bill went to the House, and the same bill 
had been introduced in the House. We put some amendments 
on it in the Senate, and the House passed the other bill, which 
was practically identical with this one. It came back to the 
Senate under a different name, and had to go to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

We reported out that bill, striking out everything after the 
enacting clause, and substituting the bill that has heretofore 
been passed by the Senate, 

I have not been able to be here for the last two or three 
Monday mornings, but this bill ought to go to conference. The 
Senate has already passed on it; and, if the Senator from New 
York has no objection, I will ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be laid aside temporarily and that Order 
of Business 319 be taken up by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have no objection, 
unless, of course, it gives rise to an extended debate, in which 
event I shall have to protect the military bill. 

Mr. KENYON. If it gives rise to any discussion, I shall not 
press it at all. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4438) to provide 
for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons dis- 
abled in industry or otherwise and their return to ciyil employ- 
ment, which had been reported from the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor with an amendment. 

Mr, KENYON. Mr, President, I want to say that the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute is exactly the same as the 
bill that passed the Senate, except that we do not put it into 
effect for another year. We do nothing this year. The ap- 
propriation does not commence until next year. It was dis- 
cussed, and very fully discussed, and passed by the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the appropriation made for this year been 
reduced at all, or has it been cut out entirely? : 

Mr. KENYON. There is no appropriation. It is omitted 
entirely. The object was to try to take up this work after the 


soldier work had been disposed of. 


Now, Mr. President, I ask that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with and, if possible, the second reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The amendment proposed by the committee 
will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That in order to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation 
< 223 disabled in industry or in any legitimate occupation and 
eir 


return to civil sag a Ae there is hereby appropriated for the use 
of the States, subject 


o the proyisions of this act, for the purpose of 
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cooperating with them in the maintenance of vocational rehabilitation | and shall include in such report the reports made by the State boards 
of such bled persons, and in returning vocationally rehabilitated | on the administration of this act by Poi State and the expenditure of 
persons to civil employment for the fiscal year end June 30, 1921, the | the money allotted to each State. 
sum of $750,000 ; for the fiscal year ending June 30, — thereafter Suc. 6. That there is hereby appropriated to the Federal Board for 
for a period of two years, the sum of $1,000,000 annually. Said sums | Vocational Education the sum of 28.500 annually for a period of four 
shall be allotted to the States in the proportion which their lation | years for the purpose of making studies, investigations, and reports 
bears to the total population in the United States, not inclu Terri- | regarding the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and their 
tories, 3 possessions, and the District of Columbia, according to | placements in suitable or gainful occupations, and for the administra- 
ing United States census: Provided, That the allotment | tive expenses of said board incident to performing the duties imposed 
any State shall not be less than a minimum of $5,000 for any | by this act, including salaries of such assistants, experts, clerks, and 
fiscal year. And there is hereby appropriated the following sums, or £o | other employees, in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, as the board 
much thereof as may be needed, w shall be used for the purpose of | may deem necessary, actual traveling and other necessary expenses 
penang the minimum allotment to the States provided for in s sec- | incurred by the members of the board and by its employees, under 
n for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the sum of $46,000; for the | its orders, including attendance at meetings of educational associations 
Bh ra By per I in tha — 
000, a rehase of books of reference, law 
All moneys expended under the provisions of this act from appropria- | and icals, stationery, 3 and exchange thereof, . 
tons 8 by 8 aa ee 1 u) 9 . postage on foreign mail, printing and binding to be 
o ra. xpeni there expen one 2 overnm Prin ecessa — 
under the 2 rA and control of rey ore 8 pe ge an expenses. mi F 178 
e same p : Provide: no portion o e app A full report of all ses under this section, including names of 
8 ac shall be used by any institution for handi- | all employees and salaries paid them, ieevaling aupenee kad other 


cu 
1 be determined by the Federal board; | board, shall be submitted annuall Congress by the boar 
(2) that the State board shall annually submit to the Federal board for | No’salaries shall be paid out of the fuel provided tn 8 


used; (b) the plan of administration and supervision; (c) courses of not more than four persons; at the rate of $3,500 per annum each, to 
study; (d) methods of instruction; (e) qualification of 5 — super- not more than five W and no other t $4,500 per an receive png 
visors, directors, and other necessary administrative officers or em- pensation at a rate in excess of $2,500 per annum: Provided, That no 
ployees; (f) plans for the training of teachers, supervisors, and die] person receiving compensation at less than $3,500 per annum shall 
rectors; (8) that the State board shall make an annual report to the | receive in excess of the amount of compensation paid in the regular 
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defra expenses 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I just at this moment heard the Senator's 
amendment, and am disposed to favor it; but permit me to sug- 
gest that there is not anything in the amendment indicating 
how these troops shall be distributed or how they shall be se- 
lected. It seemed to me that some reference should be made to 
the population of the several States, and that they should be 
distributed among the States. Also, it would seem to me that 
it might be well to authorize the adoption of certain rules under 
which they should be selected; and those, perhaps, first coming 
should be first accepted. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad the Senator has suggested 
adding to the amendment that the selection shall be made un- 
der such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
President. If I may, I will add to my amendment, “ that selec- 
tion of applicants shall be made under rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by the President.” 

- Mr. POMERENE. May I suggest also that they should be 
distributed as nearly as may be among the several States in 
proportion to their population? 

Mr. LENROOT. It seems to me that it would be assumed 
that that would be done. However, if the Senator desires to 
offer that amendment, I should be willing to gccept it. 

Mr. POMERENE. That would indicate to the President, at 
least, what was the desire of the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will permit the 
Chair, the amendment provides that no more than 100,000 appli- 
cations for training shall be accepted. Does not the Senator 
think the words “men applying” should be substituted for 
applications“? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I say not more than 100,000 applica- 
tions should be accepted annually. It seems to me that covers 
it. What has the Senator in mind? 

Mr. McKELLAR (Mr. Kimsy in the chair). The Senator’s 
amendment provides that not more than 100,000 applications 
for training under the provisions of the section shall be accepted 
annually; that is, not more than 100,000 applications shall be 
accepted. I imagine the Senator intends that not more than 
100,000 men shall be accepted of those who apply. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It strikes me that the wording might be 
changed just a little, although I do not suggest how it should 
be modified. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator for just 
a moment? i ` 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator intend that there 
shall be received only 100,000 applications or that only 100,000 
men of those who apply shall be received? There may be 100,- 
000 applications, and out of that number 25 per cent may be 
incapacitated from physical defects for training. 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendment states that not more than 
100,000 applications shall be accepted. What I have in mind is 
to limit the number who may be trained annually under the 
terms of this section to 100,000. If the language does not ac- 
complish that result, I shall be glad to accept any suggestion. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. The reason why I called the Senator's 
attention to it is because of the fact that the report of the 
Provost Marshal General showed a very large percentage of 
young men incapacitated for military duty; so that there might 
be, we will say, 125,000 making application for training and 
25,000 or more may not be fitted for training. 

Mr. LENROOT. I see the Senator’s point, and if I may 
modify the amendment, Mr. President, I would make it read 
this way: 

That not more than 100,000 applicants for enlistment for training 
shall be inducted into the service each year. 

That would take care of the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kinnx in the chair). 
Secretary will report the amendment as modified. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I suggest where the amendment 
should go? All the language from line 19 on page 65 down to 
the bottom of the page and the first line and a half on page 66 
has been stricken out. So the amendment should be inserted on 
line 19, after the words “ two months.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANS SECRETARY. On page 65, line 19, after the 
words “two months,” insert the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That not more than 100,000 applicants for enlist- 
ment for training shall be inducted into the service each year, the selec- 
5 T Seat to be under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 

Presiden 


The 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, my only purpose in offering 
this amendment is to limit the expense to which the Government 
may be put while conducting this experiment, for, under the 
bill as it now stands, it is wholly an experiment, and Senators 
will remember that under the bill as it now stands when this 
training has been completed every person so trained goes right 
back into civil life without any obligation to the Government 
of any kind incurred by his voluntary enlistment; that is, he 
does not go into the guard, he does not go into the reserves, and 
when their training is over there is no way by which the services 
of those particular men can be utilized by the Government, ex- 
cept as the Government may call out the entire body of the 
citizenship of the country subject to military duty. 

If the bill were framed so as to require that a voluntary enlist- 
ment for training should carry with it the obligation, for a 
limited time, to go either into the guard or the reserves, then 
there would be no occasion for this limitation, because there 
would be a clear asset to the Government in the training which 
it had provided. But as it is, if a hundred thousand men apply 
for this training, I think, under the estimate of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapsworTH], it will cost us some $25,- 
000,000, which I think is very much too low, and while I am 
willing that we should experiment along this line, with the pres- 
ent condition of the Treasury and the certainty of what the con- 
dition of the Treasury will be for the next two or three years, we 
can not afford to spend thirty or forty million dollars a year for 
training volunteers when at the end of the training they have en- 
tered into no obligation to serve their country either in the Na- 
tional Guard or in the Reserves. 

If more than a hundred thousand shall apply for training 
under the provisions of the bill as it now stands, then I think 
the law should be modified so that one who volunteers for train- 
ing shall also enter into an obligation that after he has received 
the benefit of this training he shall for a limited time be under 
some obligation to render service to the country if emergency 
shall arise. 

When interrupted, Mr. President, I stated that if it had been 
necessary to show to the Senate that the estimate of the com- 
mittee of the cost of compulsory military training was too low, 
we could demonstrate, I am satisfied, that it would cost the 
country at least $500,000,000 a year. Gen. Marshall, Chief of 
the Construction Division of the Army, has testified that it will 
cost $25,000,000 to put our camps in condition for every 150,000 ` 
men who are trained. For 600,000 men it would cost in the 
first instance $100,000,000 for that purpose alone, and if we 
get 100,000 men, under the provisions of this amendment, under 
voluntary training, it is going to cost about $20,000,000 in the 
very first instance to put our camps and cantonments in proper 
condition. So even with 100,000 men, if we shall secure that 
many, it is going to cost the Government, in my judgment, more 
than $50,000,000 the first year for that purpose alone. 

However, I do believe that this will be a valuable experiment, 
I do not know, and no one knows, how many men may take ad- 
vantage of the provisions of the bill; but it seems to me that 
where there is no obligation whatever imposed upon an appli- 
cant to serye his country in any respect after he has received 
the training we may have a very large number of applicants 
who will receive their training at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. That would be a good thing for the country, but under 
present conditions and conditions in the immediate future 
I do say that we ought not to expend millions upon millions of 
dollars for training where the Government will not be able 
after the training is over to utilize the men who are trained for 
any emergency which may arise. 

Mr. President, just a word more. During the last week it 
was stated upon the floor of the Senate that there were thou- 
sands upon thousands of lives lost in France because the country 
had not had a system of military training prior to our entry 
into the war. It is true that the hearings of both committees 
are full of testimony to the effect that men were sent into the 
front trenches without knowing how even to load a rifle, with- 
out having had any training whatever, and it was little short of 
murder to send them there. But, Mr. President, that was not 
because this country had not had universal military training. 
If we had had universal military training, unless we had had 
with it everything that was necessary to put an army into 
action, our men would have had to wait until we secured the 
rifles, until we secured the ordnance, until we secured the aero- 
planes, until we secured all those things that were necessary to 
accompany putting men into action. 

The murder of these boys—-because it was murder—was not 
due to the failure to enact a policy of universal military train- 
ing prior to our entry into the war. It was due wholly, as 
every officer who touched upon the subject has testified, to the 
fact that division commanders in the camps of this country 
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who had trained men in abundance when they were called upon 
for replacements, instead of those commanders sending their 
trained men they sent from those camps men who had never re- 
ceived an hour's training and kept their trained men in the 
camps in this country. 

This was clearly brought out before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs at the last hearing upon this subject on March 1 
last. Several officers who had served in France testified as to 
Jack of training of men who were in the front trenches, where 
in every case it appeared that they were sent by officers in this 
~ country, knowing that they had not an hour of training, and at 
the same time those officers had ample numbers of men: who had 
received three, four, six, and eight months of training, but kept 
them in this country, and, as suggested by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curts], many of them who had received long 
training were never sent over at all. 

I asked one of those officers this question after he made a 
statement of the untrained men being sent to the front trenches. 


He 


Speaking of the officer— 
would be little short of a murderer if he sent men that were untrained, 

he could send any others. 

This is Mr. Donovan's testimony, that was referred to by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] the other day: 

Mr. Donovan. The ultimate murderer is the American people, who 
did not provide for a proper system. 

Senator Lexroor, Hut these four months’ training, if we had had 
it, would have done us no good, because we did not have the equip- 
ment and guns. The two must accompany each other, must they not? 

Mr. Donovan, Yes; but ultimately it would have done good, because 
you would have had that first stage, and the most important stage, 
already accomplished, because with training will go organ tion. 

That is all true, but I do say that so far as these untrained 
men being sent to France and to the front trenches in France 
the fault is due to American officers who: permitted it. There 
ought to be some courts-martial in this country of those officers, 
because we have enlisted men to-day serving in the peniten- 
tiaries because of comparatively trivial ofenses, while these 
officers are going free, and perhaps some of them have had the 
distinguished service cross being conferred upon them notwith- 
standing their committing this act of murder upon American 
boys. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr: POMERENE. I am very glad the Senator is discussing 
this subject. I discussed it very briefly the other day. Since 
that time I have had two letters from alleged officers bringing 
me to task and laying the whole blame upon the American 
people and the Congress, and so forth, and of course accepting 
none of the blame themselves. 

The Senator is on the committee, and I would like to ask him 
this question: Was it developed during the hearings that there 
was any occasion when it. became necessary to send to the front 
men who were not trained? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly not. On the contrary, it was testi- 
fied by officers to whom these men were sent that the un- 
trained mien that were sent them, instead of being an advan- 
tage were nothing but an encumbrance. 

Mr. POMERENE. Was it not a fact also that those men 
received a certain amount of training in the cantonments here 
în the United States and later were sent across for intensive 
training on the other side? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, that was true of the great bulk 
of our soldiers, but it is true that orders would come to this 
country for replacements or casuals, and division commanders 
here. instead of sending over trained men, men who had had 
training, would send men who would just come into camp and 
never had any training, but who would be sent to France and 
from there would be sent to the front trenches. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— ; 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is true, as the Senator states, that 
nearly all the men who went over from the United States had 
some training, but it was not such training in many instances 
as would have done them any. good if they had been sent to fill 
up battalions and regiments at the front. For instance, many 
of the men who went over there, I think, were trained in some 
of the cantonments of this country with cannon that were 
made out of telegraph poles; some of them. were drilled with 
guns that were simply broomsticks; and many of them were 
trained with wooden guns that were made in imitation of real 
guns. So none of these men would know how to fire a cannon 
or how to fire a gun or to load a gun. I do not say that that was 
general, but at one time the Military Affairs Committee had 


pictures of whole cantonments where many of the young men 


were drilling with broomsticks for guns. So they would not 
have fared very well on being sent to the front-line trenches. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is much in what the Senator says, 
but there was never any excuse for sending any American, boy 
to France for intensive training or otherwise, if he had not 
while in this country learned how to load and fire a rifle. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not want the Senator to infer 
that I am apologizing for that condition. I am in thorough ac- 
cord with the Senator’s views. I think it was nothing short 
of murder to send those men to the front, particularly if it 
were true, as some of the officers testified, that men who. were 
well trained and might have been sent were not. sent and men. 
who were untrained were sent. 

Mr. LENROOT. As the Senator knows, it is undisputed that 
we did have trained men and that there never was a time when 
K pen necessary. to send those boys without any training to the 

ron 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I wish to ask the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin if he will not dwell for a moment upon the untrained general 
officers who were in command of American forces in France, offi- 
cers who had never held command over units larger than the 
regiments as they were constituted for the war? Officers who 
were commanding. divisions in that capacity were as untrained 
as any private who went untaught in the handling of the rifle. 
If ever there be an investigation of the actions which were 
fought in France, to bring out the facts as the facts are being 
brought out in the subcommittee of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate, the American people will understand how 
utterly untaught and untrained were officers who, in their in- 
experience, unwittingly sent thousands of men to their death. 
There is where the want of training was chiefly manifest. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator suffer a further 
interruption? 

Mr. LENROOT, Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I also wish the Senator would 
touch upon the question of untrained citizenship of men who, 
when Europe was in conflagration, four years prior to this war, 
absolutely refused to prepare, and denied the necessary appro- 
priations to the Ordnance and other departments that were 
asking for them. 

Mr. LENROOT.. That is a matter of history. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, While the Senator is going into that mat- 
ter, I hope he will recall that these untrained officers have won 
the greatest war that was ever fought among men, and it is 
the highest compliment that could. possibly be paid to them 
when you say that they, untrained as they were, won this great 
war over the trained armies of Germany when they had had 
universal military training for more than 100 years. It is 
a gront tribute to the American soldier and to the American 
officer. 

Mr. LENROOT. In what I have said concerning the derelic- 
tions of some of the officers I would not for a moment wish to 
be understood as reflecting upon the great body of officers in the 
war who were patriotic and who did render distinguished service. 
Ido agree with the Senator from New Jersey that they could and 
would have rendered better service if they had had better oppor- 
tunity for training, and, of course, the same is true of the men. 
But when Senators get up on the floor of the Senate and say 
that it was because of the failure to have a system of universal 
military training that our boys were sent to the front without 
knowing how to load a gun, I say that is not true, and as to such 
the fault was not with the system. We had trained men who did 
know how to load. their guns, who had all the preliminary 
training; but because some officers in this country, so far forget- 
ting their duty to their country, so far forgetting their duty to 
the men who had been sent to them, because they wanted the 
pick of soldiers in their own command, believing that they would 
soon have the opportunity to go across, when those men on a 
call for replacement sent men who were untrained, those were 
the men who are guilty and should be brought to account. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In further substantiation of what the Sena- 
tor says, as I recall it, it was more than 14 months after our 
declaration of war, and after we had begun to train our Army, 
before any of our men were sent to the front-line trenches. Am 
I correct about that? 

Mr. LENROOT.. Practically. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it was something like 14 months. 

Mr. WADSWORTH.. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Tennessee has in 
that sentence made the most eloquent argument for the original 
bill that has been made upon this floor. Fourteen months after 
we went to war we commenced to fight! 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see about that. Suppose on April 6 
we had had 8,000,000 men trained under the provisions of this 
bill, how long would it have been before they could have begun 
to fight? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is that question addressed to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I am asking the Senator from New 
York. r 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assume we could have begun our real 
activities by the middle of the summer of 1917, not with all 
4,000,000 men, of course, but we could have had at least three 
or four hundred thousand men there. Three or four hundred 
thousand men at that time would have won the war. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator says that. The Senator 
speaks—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator suffer a further 
interruption? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I do not want to get away from this 
question, 

The Senator from New York proposes to train some 3,000,000 
men, and I haye asked him how long he believed it would have 
been before they would have been able to begin their actual 
fighting. He says three or four hundred thousand men could 
have won the war at that time, in the summer of 1917. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, that is an opinion. I do not 
speak with authority. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator must realize it would 
have been of enormous influence had we been able to send 
six or eight divisions to France in the spring of 1917. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would have had effect, of course. I wish 
that we might have done it. We might have sent more men 
and got into the fight sooner than we did, as the Senator from 
New York well knows, but it would have been a very limited 
number; but we did not even send those whom we had trained, 
so it was not due to the lack of universal military training that 
we got nobody to the front for 14 months. 

Our National Guard divisions were ready and could have 
gone into the fight long, long before they did, so far as their 
own training was concerned. No; we could not have gotten 
into that war to any material extent if we had had universal 
military training, unless we had had with it all of the equip- 
ment that was necessary to put an army into action; and that 
would have meant a proper complement of airplanes for an 
army of a million or more men, artillery for an army of a 
million or more men, and everything else that is necessary 
to go to make up an army. 

If you are going upon that policy, what is the difference be- 
tween this system and what is known as militarism? Does the 
Senator propose with compulsory training that we are going to 
be ready at the drop of the hat to put a million or two million 
men into the field? If he does, the estimate of $900,000,000 
a year for the Army, as he proposes in the bill, would not be 
half sufficient for the country to make use of the universal 
compulsory military training that he proposes. 

But, Mr. President, I was only answering the arguments that 
have been made—and one of them was made by the Senator 
from New York—that the fact that we had untrained boys who 
went to their death in France because of lack of training was 
because we had not had a universal military training system 
in this country; and I am only showing that it was not neces- 
sary at any time to send any of those untrained boys to the 
front; that they were sent only because certain officers desired 
to keep the trained men for themselves and under their own 
command. 

In the same hearing Senator KNox, during the testimony, 
asked Mr. Donovan the following question: 

You take an officer that would send untrained men into the fron 
do you not think that he was about as morally guilty as if he ha 
sent blank cartrid; to the troops? 


Mr. Donovan. Yes; but suppose he honestly believed that he would 
have to lead his own unit into the fight three weeks from then? 


Mr. Donoyan was a splendid-appearing gentleman, but think of 
any man excusing the sending of men to the front who did not 
know how to load or fire a gun by saying that he did not know 
how soon he might be called upon to lead his own men into the 
front! If he had been called upon the responsibility for murder 
would not have been upon him, but it would have been upon those 
who sent him if he had any considerable number of untrained 
men under his command. 

No, Mr. President, notwithstanding the speeches that have 
been made here concerning the sending of untrained men to the 


front, it was not due to any lack of training, but it was due to 
the criminal action of some of the officers of this country who 
sent such men into battle. Finally the abuse became so great 
that the Secretary of War realized that murder was being com- 
mitted by such action, and the War Department issued an order 
requiring a certificate from the commanding officer who was 
ordered to send replacements to the effect that he was sending 
only trained men. In view of that order, can there be any ques- 
tion concerning what the practice was as to the sending of un- 
trained men to the front? 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucenr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Did the committee make any investigation 
as to who the officers were who sent over replacement troops who 
could not load or fire a gun? 

Mr. LENROOT. The committee has not made any such in- 


vestigation, but I think it should make an investigation of the 


subject. 

Mr. POMERENE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, Mr. President, to get back to the 
amendment. I believe in training; I do not for a moment under- 
estimate the value to the individual of the training that will be 
afforded by the provisions of the bill as it now stands, but I am 
opposed to this country, at the time when the other countries of 
the world are talking about disarmament, entering upon a mili- 
tary policy the very opposite from what the nations of the world 
are now planning. If we would have preparedness—and I bes 
lieve we should at all times be better prepared than we have been 
in the past—there are two ways in which it can be secured. 
One is in the way of providing for the mobilization of our in- 
dustries whenever the emergency shall arise, in making provi- 
sion that if we are called upon to manufacture guns, artillery, 
and ammunition the plans shall be ready and everything pre- 
pared so as to go into it upon a moment’s notice. Even then, 
Mr. President, before we can get the equipment that will be nec- 
essary to send an army of any size into the field, we shall have 
opportunity to give more training than would have been provided 
by the compulsory system which was contained in the bill. 

So far as yoluntary military training is concerned, I am per- 
fectly willing that we shall go into it as an experiment, and if it 
shall be successful I should like to see the law so modified that 
when one yoluntarily enlists for military training he shall at the 
same time enter into an agreement that for the military train- 
ing which he receives he shall assume certain obligations to his 
country thereafter, either by joining the National Guard for a 
limited time or going into the reserves for a limited time, so 
that if an emergency shall arise the Government may call upon 
those who have secured the training at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Under the provisions of the bill as it now stands we shall 
have no such right. If 1 man out of 50 eligible for training re- 
ceives the training at Government expense, when he is through 
his training he goes back to his community and the Government 
can not subsequently avail itself of his services any more than 
in the case of the man who has received no training at all. 
That training would be a good thing for the man who takes it, 
and whenever our finances will warrant it I do not believe that 
money can be better expended than for such a purpose; but for 
the next year or two, and possibly three years, I do insist the 
Government can not afford to spend twenty-five, fifty, or sixty 
million dollars per year for training men as to whom there will 
be no obligation to go into the National Guard or the reserves 
after they have received such training. For that reason, I have 
offered this amendment limiting the number to 100,000 annually 
who may receive such training. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, inasmuch as the 
system of yoluntary military training now provided for in the 
bill has been incorporated in the measure in pursuance of an 
amendment offered by me, and in view of the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin by his amendment is trying to limit to 
100,000 the number of men who may thus voluntarily be trained, 
I wish to say a few words in opposition to the amendment. 

The Senator has mentioned the necessity for economy as one 
of the reasons why the number to be trained should be limited, 
If we have learned anything from experience, we must acknowl- 
edge that the tremendous cost of the war with Germany and the 
tremendous burden of expense under which we are now stag- 
gering, our bonded indebtedness, and heavy taxation are due to 
the fact that we were not properly prepared when we declared 
war; that our preparation began practically three years after 
Germany, in the first instance, brought on the war; that we 
prepared under a tremendous inflation due to the war in 
Europe; and that had we taken some slight means of preparing 
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this Nation moderately—and by“ moderately“ I mean by the 
maintenance of a limited Army, practically one-fifth of the size 
of the Army that we had when the war ended—it would have 
saved this Nation billions of dollars of taxation. 

My effort to save the plan of universal military training by 
making it voluntary is in order that this country, notwithstand- 
ing the blind folly which animates some of the statesmen who 
are representing their States to-day, may at least in some 
measure make some preparation outside of the small standing 
Army that is provided for in this bill, which is scarcely suf- 
ficient to police our border and our insular possessions. 

An effort has been made to find the culprits who sent a few 
thousand untrained men into battle. I think that it almost ap- 
proaches cowardice to say that the culprits are a few officers 
who, under the stress of the German advance, were forced to 
send their men into battle. Who are the culprits? Let us find 
out who is responsible. What has been our preparedness policy? 
I have here [exhibiting] quotations from the messages and 
speeches of the President of the United States, who, down to the 
end of 1916, continuously voiced a protest against any prepara- 
tion on the part of this country for war, notwithstanding the 
fact that all Europe was in conflagration. . 

Mr. President, I have read the hearings held in the Senate 
and in the House prior to our entrance into the war; I have read 
the appeals of Gen. Crozier that we give him even moderate 
appropriations for artillery and for rifles, and I have seen those 
appropriations denied when the appropriation bills were pre- 
sented. During the conflagration in Europe statesmen of this 
body turned their faces against any preparation and built 
barbed-wire entanglements around every appropriation, so that 
this country could not prepare. Our statesmen went over the 
length and breadth of this land preaching antimilitarism and 
peace at any price. Read the “Prince of Peace” speech of 
William Jennings Bryan; read the hearings before the com- 
mittee; read the statements of the President of the United 
States. 

I remember in my State toward the end of 1916, during the 
campaign, seeing a great poster on which was portrayed the 
picture of an aged mother with her hand upon her boy's 
shoulder, and back of her was a farmhouse around which flowers 
were gfowing. The poster was beautifully decorated and illus- 
trated in colors; and at the left-hand side was a picture of the 
President of the United States, beneath which, in letters as 
black as jet and as high as one of these desks, were the words 
“He kept us out of war.” My God, at that time every man in 
this country knew that we would be drawn into the vortex of 
that great struggle. Now, it is the approaching election that 
prevents us from protecting the destiny of this country. After 
the tremendous lesson we have had, when we are staggering 
under war taxation, I say it is our duty to prepare, and keep 
this country prepared, so that the interests of our people and 
their welfare may at all times be defended. 

Mr. President, I have heard the answer of the Senator from 
New York to the Senator from Wisconsin when the Senator from 
Wisconsin challenged the statement that three or four hundred 
thousand men might have prevented a further continuance of 
the war. I say that if in 1916 the continental plan of Secretary 
Garrison had been adopted, and preparations had been made 
to carry that plan into effect immediately, it undoubtedly would 
have had a tremendous influence upon Germany in her resumption 
of her submarine campaign; and if we had had only two or 


three hundred thousand men and a proper system of training at 


the time Germany declared war, if we had joined with the pro- 
test of the statesmen of Europe and Earl Grey and those others 
who were trying to keep the Kaiser from declaring war, the 
Germans never would have crossed the Belgian line at Liege; and 
in the early days of 1917, when the German line was crumbling, 
and when Haig had them almost with their backs to the wall, 
if we had had a few hundred thousand men ready to send over 
there, undoubtedly this war would have been shortened by a 
year and over 2,000,000 lives would have been saved. 

This is not a question of compulsory training. It is a ques- 
tion of proper preparedness and training. I am not a lawyer. 
I have heard the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Wis- 
consin try to fix the responsibility on a few officers who were 
compelled to take untrained men. What I am trying to do Is 
to have some men trained; and if we had had some simple 
preparation of this kind undoubtedly those officers would not 
have been compelled to send those men in untrained. Their 
very argument is an argument in favor of this provision. 

Mr. President, the trouble with this thing is that men are 
afraid to stand up and do their duty. I say it is our duty to 
train our young men in this country, so that we will have u 
reservoir of men to protect our rights on sea and land. The 


fear that in the approaching election there will be a revulsion 
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of sentiment in the districts is preventing men now from doing 

their duty. At a time when this whole country is threatened 

with revolution, when Europe is in chaos, when the question of 

national defense and the protection of our traditions of govern- 

ment should be paramount in every man’s mind, we are oppos- 

hes simple measure of this character for the defense of our 
ation. 

Economy! If we should to-morrow be compelled to protect 
the rights of property and human rights, and the lives of our 
citizens, and call together a million or a million and a half of 
men, how would the question of twenty-eight or thirty or fifty 
millions of dollars compare with that? What we should have in 
this country is the citizens of this country properly prepared 
to defend the rights of the country, and that is what I am trying 
to see provided in this bill. I had hoped that there would be 
no limitation, but that possibly one hundred and fifty, two hun- 
dred and fifty, aye, even five hundred thousand men might 
volunteer in order that they might take this training. I am 
unwilling to accept a limitation of this character, and I hope the 
Senate will defeat it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I concur with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] in the hope which he 
has just expressed that the proposed amendment to the amend- 
ment will be defeated, for if we can not haye—and it is quite 
obvious that we can not have—any compulsory system of train- 
ing we certainly should make provision for a voluntary system 
of training sufficiently liberal and comprehensive in its charac- 
ter to supplement as far as possible the purpose of the system 
recommended by the committee, and particularly so when we 
consider that as regards the overhead charge, the expense to 
the people, the difference between a voluntary system and no 
system at all is comparatively negligible. 

I think no man who has given any attention to the military? 
history of the war, and particularly since our identification 
with it, will do otherwise than regret that some more extensive 
system of training had not been adopted and followed during 
the interval between the commencement of the war and our 
entry into it. But the Senator from New Jersey is iu error 
when be unequivocally declares that the administration was op- 
posed to any system of training up to the time we entered the 
war. I agree with him that the proposed Garrison bill failed 
to receive the support of the administration. I fully agree that 
many of us, myself included, were not then sufficiently alive 
to the need of a thorough system of training, and that the senti- 
ment of the country, both Democratic and Republican, was largely 
opposed to it. Indeed, it was the policy—if policy it may be 
ealled—of the United States to be as unmilitary as possible. 
We were opposed to a large standing Army. We looked upon 
too great a National Guard as an expensive luxury, and we 
hugged to ourselves the fond delusion, announced many years 
ago by Buckle, that with the increase of trade and the extension 
of commercial intercourse between the nations the spirit of war 
would decline and finally disappear. In fact, both the great 
English-speaking nations of the world have squared their con- 
duct with that policy, whether they believe in it or not; hence 
it was practically impossible to awaken the people of America 
from the lethargy of nonpreparatign which many years of almost 
unbroken peace had produced. So that I am not disposed myself 
to hold any administration, or any particular section of the 
people, responsible for our military situation. 

In view of what the Senator has said, however, I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the position taken by President Wilson 
upon the subject of training as early as December 8, 1914, on 
which occasion, in addressing the Congress, he used this 
language: 

We must depend in every time of national peril, in the future as in the 
past, not upon a standing Army, nor yet upon a reserve army, but 
upon a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms. It will be right 
enough, right American policy based upon our accustomed principles and 

ractices, to provide a system by which every citizen who will volunteer 
‘or the training may be made familiar with the use of modern arms, the 
rudiments of drill and maneuver, and the maintenance and sanitation of 
camps. We should encourage such training and make it a means of 
discipline which our young men will learn to yalue. 

Here is the first authoritative utterance of an Executive upon 
the subject. It is not only an indorsement but a recommenda- 
tion of a system of voluntary training that would equip the 
American citizen mentally and physically for the more arduous 
duties of campaigning in the unfortunate event that hostilities 
should be declared against any nation. The fact that Congress 
did not follow it up is not the fault of Mr, Wilson. The fact 
that no legislation followed the recommendation is our act of 
omission, not a failure upon his part to advise us. Hence, it is 
hardly, fair to assert without qualification that the Executive, 
between the period of the commencement of the war and our 
entry into it, made no recommendation upon the subject, or 
failed to commit himself to any system, however crude the 
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system may appear to those who belleve in the contrary principle 
of compulsory training. 

Mr. President, I read this extract from a letter furnished me 
by Col. Palmer, a gentleman of whose valuable services we have 
availed ourselves in the preparation of this bill, an accom- 
plished student of military affairs, an active soldier who saw 
arduous service in France, and a man who is deeply concerned 
in the inauguration of such a system for our Army as will rea- 
sonably protect us against any and all probable difficulties in the 
future. He is the same gentleman to whom the chairman of 
the committee referred some time ago as having contributed so 
valuably, in conjunction and collaboration with Col. Gulack, 
toward the preparation of this bill; and, whether it addresses 
itself ultimately to the favorable consideration of the Senate or 
not, I want here and now to express my sense of high apprecia- 
tion, as a member of the committee, of the invaluable services 
rendered by these two splendid officers to the committee in our 
efforts to prepare and present to the Senate some intelligent and 
scientific system of military reconstruction. 

Col. Palmer says, following this quotation from the President's 
message of December 8, 1914: 

The Senate bill as amended, with the voluntary system of training, 
will establish precisely the system outlined by the dent, As the 
bill stands, young men may take the training without any obligation to 
enter any or, zed military foree after the training, but they will be 

ven the option, if they so desire, to volunteer either in the Regular 

rmy or the National Guard or the Organized Reserves. Those who 
enter the Regular Army or the National Guard will voluntarily assume 
an obligation for military service in time of peace. Those who volun- 
tarily enlist in the Organized Reserves will assume an obligation to 
serve only in the event of a great emergency especially proclaimed by 


Con 

All of the organizational features provided in the bill still remain. It 
will still provide an organization for national defense, the only difference 
being that the ne organizations would be filled in time of peace 
under compulsory training, whereas, under voluntary train they will 
only be partly filled. But under voluntary training they will include 
all of the officers and nonco ssioned officers and at least 
part of the necessary private soldiers. 

With voluntary g provided in the bill, it will still be a t 
preparadas measure, and, in my opinion, will be the best military 
system that can be devised so long as we are restricted to the voluntary 
principle, If it should be o zed on the voluntary basis, and we 
should come to compulsory training in the future, we would have all of 

the necessary organizational arrangements prepared to take care of the 
young men after such training. 

If it be true, and I have no doubt of it, that the proposed vol- 
untary system squares with President WIIson's recommendations 
of December 8, 1914, then it must follow that we may by this 
amendment adopt a measure which addressed itself to his favor- 
able consideration almost six years ago, and which I think we 
should haye acted upon then, 

-It is well to refer to the experiences of the past in determining 
what our action shall be upon so important a subject, and to 
glean as many lessons from the experiences of the war as seem 
to be consistent with its history, But we are too apt, I think, to 
magnify our deficiencies, to use bitter and extreme expressions of 
opinion in fixing responsibility, and perhaps too ready to draw 
conclusions that are only partly sustained by the facts. 

I shall not elaborate upon that feature of this discussion, ex- 
cept to say that we have seemed prone ever since this Congress 
assembled to make charges and countercharges, followed by in- 
vestigations designed to show that we were not only unprepared 
for this war, but that during its prosecution and at its close 
neither our Army nor our Navy had any semblance of efficient 
organization; that, upon the contrary, they were wholly inade- 
quate to the tremendous duties they were called upon to perform. 
If we can judge from the investigations of the Navy Department, 
the American Navy had neither efficiency nor organization. It 
was a mere phantom. A disinterested listener to these debates 
would come to the conclusion that our Army was ill-equipped 
with material, officered by greenhorns, and composed wholly of 
untrained men. 

If that be true, it is to wonder that we won the war. Is it 
possible that with a Navy that was good for nothing, with an 
Army that was good for nothing, and with an administration 
wholly inefficient and indifferent, we contributed mightily to the 
glorious result, and both our Navy and our Army returned with 
comparatively small losses, crowned with the triumph of a vic- 
tory without any parallel in the history of civilization? I some- 
times think when I read some of these reports and hear some of 

these statements that the war must have won itself, that by 
some automatic method of operation the German army was 
routed and an armistice altogether favorable to the Allies was 
secured. What would have been the result if we really had had 
“a sure enough Army and Navy“? ° 

Oh, Mr. President, these practices are largely belittling. In 
the brief space of time given to the United States, between the 
hour when our intervention became a certainty and the glorious 


11th day of November, 1918, this Government accomplished more 


through its Army and its Navy than was ever effected by any, 
other nation in the history of the world. The great, big out- 
standing fact is that we went into the war and accomplished the 
object which impelled us to do so, and all the investigations and 
charges and countercharges in the world can never rob America 
or this administration of the credit of that stupendous fact, 
written large upon the pages of history, there to remain, in- 
effaceable forever. 

Mr. President, I earnestly and sincerely hope that the amend- 
ment which was adopted last Friday will not be further re- 
duced. I think it is the least that we can do and discharge our 
duty in making due preparation for a proper Military Establish- 
ment. Let us give to the boys of America the opportunity, at 
least, to come forward on their own account and equip themselves 
for duties which they must encounter, in all probability, some- 
time in the future of the Nation. Let us not limit the amount 
or number, at least until this may be subjected to the experi- 
ments of the next three or four years. Let us see whether a 
beneficial result will be obtained from offering to every young 
man in the country the opportunity, if he cares to avail himself 
of it, of enlisting for a system of military training designed for 
his betterment and advantage, and an essential part of any in- 
telligent system of training, before we further mutilate the pro- 
posal by placing upon it a limitation which, in my judgment, 
would effectively destroy its practical benefit as an operative 
feature of the bill. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, in view of the fact that there 
has been so much unwarranted criticism and disparagement of 
our wonderful accomplishment in the great World War, I want 
to take occasion here to read a short statement which I main- 
tain reflects the true conditions so far as the training of our 
soldiers both individually and in the divisions was concerned. 
I read from a speech which I made some time since on the 
participation of America in the World War: 

“ TRATNING—SOLDIERS—DIVISIONS. 


“The average American soldier who went to France received 
six months’ training at home before sailing, and had two months’ 
training overseas before entering the battle line, and then about 
a month in a quiet sector before going into an active sector and 
hard fighting, although the experience of thousands of soldiers 
differ widely from this figure. 

“The infantry soldier was trained in the division which was 
our typical combat unit. In the American Army the division 
was composed of about a thousand officers and 27,000 men, 
Training and sorting organizations of 10,000 men, known as 
depot brigades, were also utilized, but as far as possible the 
new recruits were put immediately into the divisions which were 
the organizations in which they would go into action. 

There were trained and sent overseas 42 divisions before the 
signing of the armistice. The training of 12 more was well ad- 
vanced and 4 others were being organized at the time. The 
plans on which the War Department was acting called for 80 
divisions overseas before July, 1919, and 100 divisions by the 
end of that year. 

“ Of the 42 American divisions which reached France, 36 were 
organized in the summer and early autumn of 1917. The other 
6 were. organized as divisions by January, 1918, but had been 
in training as separate units months before that time. The 
average division had been organized eight months before sailing 
for France and its period of training was lengthened by a two 
months’ interim between the time of landing in France and the 
time it entered the front line.. While this is true of skeletons 
of divisions, it is not true of all the men they finally included 
since sometimes weeks or months elapsed from the time a diyi- 
sion was organized till it reached full strength and troops were 
frequently taken from one division to fill another which was 
sailing or to be sent overseas to replace losses. Although the 
average of two months’ training in France before getting into 
the fighting lines was maintained the experience of divisions 
used as replacements in the last months was under this figure. 
The Regular Army divisions show the shortest, periods of train- 
ing, but they were made up of the most experienced soldiers.” 

I maintain that that reflects the true condition so far as the 
training of the individual soldier and the soldier in the division 
were concerned, There has been much unwarranted disparage- 
ment here of our past accomplishments, in arguing the neces- 
sity for a compulsory military training system. - 

Mr. President, it has been said that if we had gone into the 
war a year sooner than we did, if we had been able to put in 
a compelling force, or a force which would have been equal to 
the force we did send a year later, we would not have had so 
many killed. I deny that. If we had put twice as many men 
into France a year sooner than we did, we would have had four 
or five times as many killed. The German armies were there; 
they were fighting; they had to be conquered and overcome; and 
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it could not be done by our armies when they were on the 
ground without desperate fighting and necessary casualties and 
loss in killed and wounded. 

Why did we not get into the war sooner? Was it because we 
did not have a trained army? No. We did not get into the war 
sooner because the Allies and associates with whom we finally 
joined causes said, “ We do not need any men. We need credit, 
and we need supplies and money. We have plenty of men to 
whip the Germans.” 

That was the sort of statement that was made to us. We sent 
a very few thousand men over at the first. They said, “ We do 
net need any great contingent of men. Just send enough over 
to show the world that America is with us at heart, and let us 
have the money and let us have the supplies.” 

That was the condition. Soon after we got into the war 
they came with the insistent cry of men and more men, and to 
send them at once. They said, “ We will train them over here.” 
Some were sent under those conditions. But I maintain that the 
true condition is reflected by what I said in the extract from the 
speech just read. 

Of course, every man who went into the fight had not been 
trained. That could not be, under the conditions and circum- 
stances. Sometimes replacements which had not received as 
much training here as should have been given were put into the 
fight, because they had to have men then; the condition de- 
manded it. 

Mr. President, I would call attention to the fact that no great 
battle has ever yet been fought as it was staged, as it was 
intended and planned and laid out. It never has been done, and 
it can not be done. Sometimes one division or sometimes one 
brigade or sometimes one contingent of soldiers that is not 
expected to be put into the battle at all must be put in. Some- 
times the battle develops hottest on a line where it has not been 
anticipated it would develop. These conditions must be met as 
they arise. 

Those are some of the things about which there has been 
much unwarranted criticism here. Compulsory military train- 
ing, every man knows, will produce the grandest army that has 

ever been mobilized upon the face of the earth. We know that. 
The question is whether we shall go into that sort of a system 
and policy now. I do not believe that the conditions of the 
country and the world require that it shall be done, and I do 
not believe that the financial condition of the United States per- 
mits of our doing it at this time. We have determined wisely, 
I think, that it shall not be done. 

What ought to be done about the establishment of a voluntary 
military system? It might be well, and probably ought to be 
done; but I maintain here and now that the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGĦUYSEN] does not show a 
complete plan for a voluntary training system which would be 
effective. It has not been worked out along that line. The bill 
was not drawn with that purpose in view. Will it prove effective 
if this measure becomes a law? The Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Lenroor] has insisted that if a man is brought into the 
service, or volunteers to take the training, there is no provision 
of law whereby his services may be utilized after he has been 
trained, I will ask the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs now if, under the bill as amended by the amendments 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey, there is any provision 
for inducting these men into the service after their training is 
finished or putting.them into the reserve, where they can be 
utilized without further legislation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When the Senate adopted the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from New Jersey, of course, it took 
out of the bill the element of compulsion, and men are permitted 
to volunteer and take a four months’ training, and thereafter a 
man can volunteer and join the National Guard, as they do 
to-day, or the organized reserves, which are to be organized. un- 
der this bill. The bill, however, does contain a provision which 
will result in this: That in the event of a declaration of war by 
Congress and proclamation by the President, a selective-service 
law automatically takes effect, and trained men, graduates of 
these four months’ training camps, would be, of course, the great- 
est assets we would have to recruit such an army. 

Mr. KIRBY, They would be available, then, under the provi- 
sions of this law, having taken the training? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Unfortunately, from my standpoint, of 
cotrse, they would not be organized. They would be available 
as individuals. 

Mr. KIRBY. As individuals, but not as bodies of troops. 

* Mr. WADSWORTH. I may say to the Senator, as he un- 
doubtedly knows, that half the time of training an army is taken 
up in organizing it. 


Mr. KIRBY. I understand that that is the case, and I un- 
derstood the bill as it was first presented here provided for u 
complete system of compulsory military training, but I did not 
understand, as I said just now, that that could be changed by 
these mere amendments into a thorough system of voluntary 
training; and that was the reason why I asked him the question. 

I have no objection, so far as I am concerned, if we have a 
voluntary system that would prove effectual, that would be likely 
to prove useful, to inaugurating it here, and putting it into 
force; but if we are going to provide a system that will be prac- 
tically ineffectual and worthless, I do not see why we should 
make that kind of a provision. Unless there is a reasonable 
prospect of putting this system into force and of it being of some 
advantage hereafter, we ought not to worry about putting it into 
force and paying the expenses necessary thereto. 

So far as I am concerned, it seems to me useless to put 100,000 
men in and train them as:an experiment; but we know there is no 
experiment so far as training is concerned. We know we can 
train a soldier in three months. We trained officers in three 
months for the last war. We trained officers and soldiers in 
that time; they won the war against the best trained soldiers 
and the greatest military machine on the face of the earth. If 
these men go into training they can get enough training in four 
months to be proficient in the manual of arms and to be effective 
soldiers thereafter; and under the circumstances it does not 
seem to me that there is sufficient binding force in the provisions 
of the bill to make the system effective as the bill is now drawn. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I intend to detain the 
Senate but a moment. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THomas] has spoken against the limitation suggested by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. The Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. New] is opposed to it, as I happen to know. The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Krey] is in favor of it. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] is opposed to it. 
The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKrtiar] is in favor of it. 
So that only leaves the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] for me to 
talk to. The interest manifested in this subject is most inspir- 
ing. . 
I merely want to make one or two references to some of the 
things that have been said about volunteer training. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has felt quite certain, as he has said upon 
many occasions, that the cost of this training is going to be 
very much larger than the figures submitted by the committee 
would indicate. He constantly refers to the cantonments as 
if the cantonments were the only facilities the Government has 
at its disposal for the training of these men. Of course, the 
fact is the Government has many other facilities. It has large 
and commodious seacoast fortifications near great centers of 
population. It has Army posts of a permanent form and of con- 
siderable size, which collectively can take many thousands of 
men without any material increase in expense by way of con- 
struction and without any added burden by way of maintenance. 
I refer to such forts as Fort Sheridan, near Chicago; the Platts- 
burg Barracks, in northern New York; the barracks at Fort 
Ethan Allen. Those posts up there could take care of all 
northern New England and New York men. Posts like that at 
the Presidio at San Francisco, posts like that at Fort D. A. 
Russell—large brigade posts—can take care of all men from 
the State of Wyoming and perhaps from Idaho and Montana. 
So we are not encountering the terrific expenses which the 
Senator from Wisconsin insists upon. 

Furthermore, let me repeat that the estimates of the com- 
mittee to the effect that it would take $283 to train a young man 
for four months include the cost of the rifles, the cost of the 
cartridge belts, the cost of the canteen, the cost of the mess kit, 
and all the soldier's personal equipment. As everybody knows, 
we have those things on hand now, and it is utterly unfair to 
charge the value of those things annually against the cost of 
the training. Two hundred and eighty-three dollars’ cost per 
man for four months is an inflated estimate. It will be much 
lower than that in actual cost, because it contains the items 
to which I have just alluded, 

I mention this matter of cost because that seems to be the 
thing that makes Senators fearful about permitting these boys 
to be trained if they want to be trained. My idea of economy is 
somewhat different from that of those who have been speaking 
in opposition to the bill. I believe it is economy to train men. 
The more men are trained the greater the economy to the 
country in the Jong run. There are Senators who do not be- 
lieve that, or who believe that this matter of economy is only 
a matter of running over one or two years, perhaps until a cer- 
tain election can be decided, perhaps for the purpose of making 
a certain kind of record and going out and preaching about that 
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record. I am trying to look 10, 15, 20, or 30 years hence to 
see what is economical in the long run. I venture to say that 
the history of this country shows, without any doubt or question 
whatsoever, that we would have saved billions of dollars during 
that history had we had some trained men with which to fight 
our wars, I fear history some day will repeat itself. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I remember that when the universal 
military training bill was up in 1916 and hearings were being 
held by the Military Affairs Committee, a very distinguished 
officer of the Civil War, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, expressed it as 
his opinion that it was not necessary to train any men at all, 
because there were enough men in the United States who had 
had military training and had gone out of the service to fill 
all the requirements of any war that might come upon us. 
Does the Senator know how many men went into this World 
War who had had military service sufficient to have enabled 
them to serve in the World War, and who yet were not beyond 
the age limit for active service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think there were oyer 200,000 
out of the 4,000,000 who had had any military experience worthy 
of the name—that is, amongst the enlisted men. 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 
Mr. NEW. If the Senator from New York will permit me, I 


simply wish to remind the Senator from Oregon of the fact that 
there were only 250,000 volunteers in the Spanish-American 
War, if that is the war Gen. Miles had réference to. Nearly 20 
years elapsed between the time that war closed and the time of 
our entry into the World War began, and in that period nearly 
every man who had served in the Spanish-American War had 
passed the age where he would be accepted by the Government 
under the restrictions named in the act under which we entered 
the war. Of course, they were no longer of value in a military 
sense, except in a very limited number of casés. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the Senator permit me to reply 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I simply want to emphasize that fact. 
My recollection is as the Senator from New York and as the 
Senator from Indiana have put it, but there is a general im- 
pression throughout the country, amongst people who have not 
given the subject intimate consideration, that there are enough 
men who have served in the military arm of the Government 
who can comply with all the requirements of any kind of a 
war. and if a man like Gen. Miles, who had gone through 
the Civil War and served with very great distinction, enter- 
tained that opinion, how much more natural is it for men to 
entertain it who have given the subject only passing considera- 
tion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That reminds me to refer to something 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kinsy] mentioned in 
his remarks a few moments ago, not in criticism of the Sen- 
ator, but to get one or two little things straightened out. -It 
has to do with a remark the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN] made about the number of trained men we had who 
went into the war. 

We speak of the Regular divisions in the war, and when that 
expression is used the casual hearer gains the impression that 
all our Regular divisions were composed of what are commonly 
known as Regular soldiers, and that the Regulars were trained 
men. As a matter of fact, we had no Regular troops in this 
war at all, in the usually accepted meaning of the term 
“Regular.” The First Division, that paraded here through 
Washington, was not composed of Regular troops. It was over 
80 per cent drafted men and yolunteers, who had enlisted for 
the emergency only. That same figure, or a greater percentage, 
would be applicable to every other Regular division which we 
had, probably greater in all the others, because the First Divi- 
sion managed to gather some of its old Regular soldiers back 
into it before it came home. 

So every one of our divisions were divisions of citizen soldiers 
in the main. When the First Division went to France in 
June, 1917, it carried with it 51 per cent, if my recollection is 
correct, of raw recruits who had enlisted largely for the 
emergency only. They were not Regulars. 

The truth is that a Regular Army, such as we can keep in 
time of peace, becomes, upon the outbreak of a great war, 
instantly dissipated and scattered and injected here and there 
into a vast citizen army, and it loses its identity. The Regular 
Army can never fight a great war. It did not fight this war. 
It did not fight the Civil War, Its officers, of course, occupied 
posts of high responsibility, as they should, because they are tha 
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best trained officers. The Regular officers or commissioned 
personnel of the Regular service is really the only permanent 
military force we have. The enlisted men come and go, but 
the commissioned personnel, in a sense, perpetuates itself 
through the system of graduating them from West Point. 

I only mention this to illustrate the fact that a regular army 


of 200,000 trained men in time of peace is not a drop in the 


bucket in time of war, and that if we do not have organized 
back of that army in time of peace some citizen force, reason- 
ably well trained, probably not as well trained as the Regulars, 
we have not got any army with which to go into war, 

Great Britain had exactly the same experience. She had one 
of the most perfect regular armies the world ever saw. In the 
first week or 10 days of August, 1914, the British Regular Army 
moved from England to France and Belgium with clocklike 
precision, without the slip of a cog, with remarkable discipline 
and splendid training. In six weeks they had almost ceased 
to exist. They had simply been wiped practically out of ex- 
istence by the great armies to which they suddenly found 
themselves opposed. 

Again, referring to this amendment, I hope that no limita- 
tion will be placed upon the number of men who may be trained. 
I can appreciate, however, the thought that is in the mind of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. He apparently feared the cost in 
that the bill as now amended provides that men between the 
ages of 18 and 28 shall be eligible for this training in an unlim- 
ited number, Would the Senator consider the suggestion that 
instead of limiting the number who may be trained in any one 
year we limit the ages? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Would the Senator consider withdraw- 


ing his amendment if we fix the ages at 18 and 21? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And then permit any boy between the 
ages of 18 and 21 to be trained as a matter of right, provided, 
of course, he is physically and mentally fit? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator desires to modify the pro- 
vision, cutting off seven years during which boys and young men 
will be eligible to training, I shall be glad to withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The ages of 18 to 21 were the ages 
originally fixed in the bill; and what I am particularly anxious 
for is that, whatever minimum and maximum age we shall set, 
every young man in the United States between that maximum 
and minimum shall have the right to be trained. To my mind 
it has always been a question of right; a young man ought to 
have that opportunity. If that would meet the Senator's objec- 
tion as well as his amendment, so far as I am concerned, I had 
rather do it in that way. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
York will offer such an amendment as he suggests, I will with- 
draw, if I may, the pending amendment until his amendment 
shali have been disposed of fixing the age limit. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if we turn to page 65 of 
the bill, line 9, we shall find that amongst the amendments 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ] 
the word “ three,” before the word “ years,” was stricken out 
and the word “ ten.“ was inserted. It was that amendment 
which had the effect of raising the maximum age limit to 28 
instead of 21 years. I ask unanimous consent that the yote by 
which that amendment was adopted be reconsidered. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, having introduced 
the amendment referred to by the Senator from New York, I 
shall not object to that change, in view of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin withdraws his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). 
Without objection, the vote whereby the amendment was agreed 
to will be reconsidered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The vote whereby the amendment was 
agreed to having been reconsidered, I hope the amendment will 
now be rejected. It is the amendment proposing to strike out 
“three” and insert ten:“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, as I understand, the Recorp 
shows that my amendment is withdrawn? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator's amendment is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer certain amendments in reference to 
the pending bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the 
table, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The question is on agreeing to 


It will be so ordered, 


‘ 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I send to the desk an amendment to the 
amendment which I offered on Friday, which I ask that the 
Secretary may read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the 
proposed amendment is in lieu of the amendment previousl, 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee? ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Reaprxa Crerk. In lieu of the amendment heretofore 
proposed by Mr. MCKELLAR it is proposed to insert the following: 

Beginning on fag Sy 65, line 4, strike out all of sections 51, 52, 53, 54, 
i bs 59, 0, 65, 71, and 76, as amended, and insert in lieu thereof the 

“In addition to military training, soldiers while in active servite 
shall hereafter be required to study and receive instruction of not less 
than three hours in any scholastic week of five days during t 
months in the 1 7 upon educational lines of such character as to 
crease their military efficiency and enable them to return to civil life 
better equipped for industrial, commercial, and general business occu- 


be assigned to duty there, and the Secretary of War, with the approva 
of the Presiden shail prescribe such rules and lations for conduct- 


“In pursuance of this plan the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed. th 300, 
men, into three general classes or divisions, so that one-third of the 


exe j en 

Idi duated and di nee D shall be furl 
eee eee call in the event of 3 dur- 
ing a period of five years. Any officer of the Army qualified to give 
instruction in any line, or any qualified noncommissioned officer, may 
be designated by the Secretary of War as a teacher or 8 in any 
school or post to which be may be aimen Civilian teachers may be 
employed to aid the Army officers in giving such instruction, and part 
of this instruction may consist of vocational education, either in agri- 
culture or in the mechanic arts. 

Each soldier shall have the right to elect what course of instruction 
he will take under the rules and regulations to be established as afore- 
said, The General Staff shall have, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War, 179 supervision over the conduct of the schools and 
courses of study provided for under this act.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Before the Senator proceeds with the dis- 
cussion of his amendment, I should like to ask him a question. 
As I understand, the amendment provides for compulsory edu- 
cation among the soldiers in the Army? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the Regular Army. 

Mr. HARRISON. And it changes the law to that extent. 
Heretofore it has been voluntary and the amendment proposes 
to make it compulsory. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is correct in the main about it. 

Mr. HARRISON. So that the Senator may discuss the prop- 
ositſon, I propose to offer an amendment to the amendment, 
and, if he will allow me, I will offer it now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well, let it be offered now. 

Mr. HARRISON. At the beginning of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Tennessee I move to strike out the 
words “be required,” and to insert the words “be given the 
opportunity.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. The words referred to occur in the second 
or third line, I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, the Senator from Missis- 
sipp! merely desires to offer the amendment and have it pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment will be considered as pending. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee would reenact in a modified way the law as it 
now stands. In the national defense act of June 3, 1916, there 
is found the following provision, being a part of section 27 of 
that act: 


In addition to military training, soldiers while in the active service 
shall hereafter be given the opportunity to study and receive instruc- 
tion upon educational lines of such character as to increase their mili- 
tary ey and enable them to return to civil life better equipped 

* 


with the approval of the President, shall prescribe 

tions for Caper ong instruction herein provided for, and the Secre- 
tary of War shall have the powes at all times to suspend, increase, or 
decrease the amount of such instruction o as may, in his judgment, 
be 8 with the requirements of military instruction and service 
of the soldiers. N 


Mr. President, a short time after that provision was enacted 
into law the United States entered the World War, and that 


naturally interfered, in fact practically prevented, the carrying 
out at that time of this voluntary scheme. Since the armistice 
was signed and our troops have returned proyisions haye been 
made for the carrying out of that requirement of existing law, 
and I find that in an army of 211,000 on October 31, 1919, there 
were 27,132 men in the Army who were receiving the benefits, 
of this voluntary educational training. I have found, however, 
that it is attended with many difficulties which I will point out 
in a few moments. 

The purpose of this amendment is to give the young men who, 
enlist in our Army a strictly first-class education. We know 
perfectly well that under present circumstances and under the, 
present law young men drift into the Army, young men who 
probably have not anything else to do enlist in the Army, and! 
various other kinds of young men get into the Army who are 
more concerned about their then present situation than they are 
about improving themselves for the future. The purpose of this 
amendment is to change that situation. 

I am indebted for much of what I am going to say and for, 
many of the views I am going to express upon this subject to 
a young but distinguished Army officer of very considerable 
rank, who has served in almost all capacities from private sol- 
dier up to his present rank. 

The idea that men in the Army should be trained only for 
drill and in the use of weapons is obsolete. We have progressed 
beyond that. The Senators who are in favor of compulsory} 
training think that if young men are trained in the Army for 
three months that will make them good soldiers for all time. 
Under present conditions that is no longer a correct proposi- 
tion, but obsolete idea referred to has made service in the Army, 
unpopular and practically fitted only for those who can not suc-, 
ceed in civil life; it has made recruiting difficult and costly. 
The sums which we expend in recruiting young men for the 
Army to-day are enormous. It is difficult to get them; it has 
made people believe that peace service in the Army is time 
wasted amidst slothful influences. We all know that that is} 
correct. The mere idea of compulsory education in the Army; 
makes the service the alma mater of soldiers; it extends educa- 
tion to those who can not otherwise afford it; it makes parents 
willing to enlist their sons; it makes peace service in the Army 
a useful and necessary period in a man’s life, of great economic 
value, and gains for it the respect of all people. 

Arguments in favor of compulsory education in the Army may 
be grouped under three general heads: 

A. Benefit to the Army. 

(1) The addition of compulsory education to physical train- 
ing will practically solve the recruiting problem. 

(2) Changes in modern system of waging war require brain 
as well as brawn. 

(3) The Army will become the great university of the com-. 
mon people, the alma mater of the honorably discharged soldiers, 
perhaps in most instances’ the only college of which the ambi- 
tious sons of the poor can have the advantage. 

B. Benefit to the soldier: 

(1) It provides him with weapons for battles of civil life, 
upon his leaving the service. 

(2) It gives him the self-respect which only knowledge 


brings. 

(3) It is practical and completes his physical training, mak- 
ing him a well-rounded citizen, 

C. Benefit to the country: 

(1) In a Government like ours, where every citizen can ex- 
press his opinion at the ballot box, lack of education is one of 
the most dangerous afflictions. 

(2) Proper education of our citizens is the most powerful 
weapon against bolshevism. 

(3) Education means an understanding of our institutions. 
If a soldier is educated, he will in turn take care that his chil- 
dren are educated. 

Under a system of voluntary enlistment it solves the recruit- 
ing problem, gains better material for the Army and provides 
material for the making of officers and noncommissioned officers, 

Compulsory education gives the Army a personnel better 
suited for its advancement in these times, when science is re- 
sponsible for military achievement. 

It is practical. The soldier has plenty of time for it, and it 
can go hand in hand with his military and physical training. 

It will help materially to stamp out illiteracy in our country. 
Right there, when we recall that we have over 8,500,000 illit- 
erates in this country, surely we ought to take advantage of 
this opportunity to train the young men as they go into our 
Army. We spend these vast sums, hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, on our Army. Surely we ought to utilize that money in 
part in making these boys better citizens when they come out 
of the Army. 
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The present system of schools in the Army is inadequate; and, 
by the way, I want to say that they are doing a splendid work, 
Mr. President. Many of the Army officers have taken an active 
interest in the matter, and they are doing a most excellent 
work; they ouglt to be aided, and they ought to be aided by a 
better and a more effective system. 

The present system of schools in the Army is inadequate for 
three reasons: (1) Shortage of officers and the intensive course 
of instruction mapped out for officers does not permit a suffi- 
cient number to be detailed for instructing in khaki schools. 
(2) Lack of qualified instructors in technical branches; for ex- 
ample, laymen attempting to teach motor mechanics, and the 
president of the college not a man of experience in educational 
matters. (3) Lack of attendance by the men. 

It has too long been the thought of our people that, except 
during a war, our Army was but an asylum for the unemployed, 
aud that the time spent by a man in the military service was 
utterly wasted to him as a citizen and even detrimental thereto. 

How often we have heard that statement—that you put a 
young man in the Army, and he came out of it a worse man than 
when he went in; but if you put him in the Army and give him an 
excellent education, better than many of our smaller colleges af- 
ford, even, it will build him up, It will make a man out of him; 
it will make a good citizen and a good American out of him. In 
the past, as everyone knows, this idea has caused some contempt 
and prejudice against the uniform among the civil population. 
Later years, capped by the experience of our great Army in the 
late war, have wrought great changes in the public mind as to 
what the Army should and does now stand for as an institution 
beneficial to our own national progress, To the public mind, 
in a democratic Republic like ours, simon-pure militarism is 
abhorrent and is only tolerated as a necessary evil when the 
country is actually faced with war. When peace comes again 
all are anxious to disarm and rid ourselves of all signs of mili- 
tarism as rapidly as possible. The best thinkers in the country 
Know that in these times we are in no sense isolated by the 
oceans that wash our shores, and that while Europe and the 
Orient are armed camps it is fatal to a country like ours to be 
unprepared for war. 

Compulsory military training in time of peace is un-American 
and will never be tolerated by the American people. The main- 
tenance of a Regular Army of adequate size and a citizen reserve 
is, however, a safeguard with which we can not prudently dis- 
pense, This must be done by voluntary enlistments, and experi- 
ence has taught us that in time of peace service in the Army is 
not fayorably thought of by the people generally and is attrac- 
tive in the main only to those who lack the ambition and self- 
confidence so necessary to success in civil life. 

If educating a man to succeed afterwards in civil life were 
made a compulsory part of Army training there would be no 
difficulty in recruiting the Army from the best material in the 
land. Instead of looking upon Army service as a bad influence 
and a ne’er-do-well’s refuge, parents would vie with each other 
to secure places for their sons upon the Army rolls. It would 
mean to them that their sons would be sent to a school where 
the character-forming influences were sure to make them pa- 
triotic and self-reliant citizens, where they could by election 
choose their vocation and be efficiently trained for its pursuit 
in civil life. It would bring these unparalleled advantages 
within the reach of all up to the authorized strength of the 
Army. 

When the soldiers of America become the scholars of the 
Nation the safety of our institutions will be guaranteed by the 
irresistible force of intelligence actuated by patriotism. 

At present service in the Army in time of peace means so 
many years wasted from a man’s career as a citizen. If, on the 
contrary, it meant to him a free education along academic and 
yocational lines it would lift the service in the minds of our 
people to the high educational plane where the requirements of 
modern warfare have of necessity placed it and would be a god- 
send to our young men who lack the financial assurance of an 
education so necessary to every man of to-day. 

Mr. President, I may say here that as I recall my own ex- 
perience in early life I would have given anything to have 
enlisted in an army under an educational scheme like this and 
secured my education in that way, and there are thousands, 
nay, hundreds of thousands of young men all over our country, 
and especially in the rural districts of our country, who would 
be glad to join the Army if thereby they could get a strictly 
first-class education that would fit them for civil pursuits during 
all their lives to come. 

An educated citizen is a credit to a nation, while every illiterate 
is a debit. A trained mind is an asset; an idle brain is a lia- 
bility. The strength of a nation is now measured by the state 
of education of its people. Not only does the modern soldier 


fight far more with his head than with his hands, but onr wel- 
fare and prosperity in war and in peace depends upon the intelli- 
gence of our vast industrial army. r 

By making liberal education a necessary part of Army train- 
ing, the Government would be making useful citizens by the 
same effort that maintains our martial strength, and the Army 
uniform would be looked upon more with the respect that sur- 
rounds the cap and gown than as the livery of the unemployed. 
There are many men who think that the boys in our Regular 
Army have little or nothing to do except the usual chores around 
an Army camp. 

Many States have laws compelling all native-born children to 
attend school, and the benefits of such laws in the reduction of 
illiteracy and in augmenting economic efficiency can not be 
questioned as overestimated. When the mother can send her 
boy to the Army, and feel that when he has finished his service 
there he has received an education, even learned a profession 
or trade, and at the same time qualified himself as a soldier to 
defend his country in time of need, then will we have taken a 
most important step toward perfection in enlightened demo- 
cratic government. 

The advantages to accrue from compulsory education in the 
Army may be grouped under three general headings: First, the 
benefits to the Army; second, the benefits to the soldiers; and 
last, the benefits to the country. Modern methods of waging war 
require more than ever before warriors with imagination and 
with trained intellects. In the second place, education will 
prove of the same value to the soldier as to persons in other 
walks of life. Last, but by no means least, comes the benefit that 
will accrue to the country; for the real purpose of our Army 
is to protect our country, and in the ranks of an Army of a 
democracy there is no place for illiterates. Physical strength 
will not alone suffice, and brawn can not take the place of brain 
in the operation of the complicated engines of death of this 
advanced age. 

Pope said in one of his poems: “A little learning is a danger- 
ous thing.“ He might well have added: But abysmal igno- 
rance is more dangerous still,” for ignorance is the canker which 
gnaws at the heart of a republic, and an enlightened citizenry, 
is the most powerful bulwark of a free State. 

Generally speaking, four classes of .men were attracted into 
the old army who could haye been helped: (1) Failures; (2) 
men without ambition, seeking the easiest way; (3) the unedu- 
cated, or those of little education; and (4) men, usually in a 
rut, who could not forge ahead in the competitive struggle of 
civil life. That there were good men and true in the old army, 
no one knowing the facts can deny ; but what was done for them? 
What advantages of self-culture or education were placed within 
their reach? What incentive was offered them to improve their 
minds? 

Compulsory education will not prove a panacea for all the ills 
to which our Military Establishment is heir; but under a sensible 
system of compulsory education in the Army, there should be 
attracted to its ranks those who enlisted under the old régime 
and others who would add to the effectiveness of the Army and 
who could in turn be substantially assisted. As the standards 
of its soldiers are raised through education, it will be regarded 
as a lasting honor to wear the uniform, and the youth of the 
country can be safely encouraged to enter the ranks. Families 
of small means and many children will look forward to the day 
of enlistment of the boys as the date of their matriculation in 
the khaki university ; and their training will not, as now, depend 
upon chance benefactions for completion and leave them unpre- 
pared for the battles of civil life. Many a boy to whom other- 
wise the doors of knowledge would be forever barred will walk 
through the door of a recruiting office into the realm of 
knowledge. ` 

Education fosters ambition and wakes dormant and unsus- 
pected talents. Coming back to civil life after an intensive 
course of study in the Army, a soldier meets men of his age on 
the same level. He may reenlist in the desire for further ad- 
vancement, but he is not compelled to reenlist because he is cold 
or hungry or lonely. He goes back, not as to a haven of the 
slothful or the unambitious, but as the thirsty man who has 
tasted of the cup of knowledge and found it good. 

In the National Army there were thousands of men to whom 
the language of their adopted country was a sealed book; and 
many a soldier of this Republic lies buried in the fields of 
France who prayed his last prayer in an alien tongue. 

Awhile ago I said that war is now a thing of brain as well as 
brawn. One of the most deadly weapons of the late war was a 
chemical preparation evolved by a trained mind—I refer to gas— 
and protection against it was the work of intellect and not of the 
hands. Airships were constructed not so much by brute strength 
as in the knowledge of natural and physical laws, and the 
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swiftly gliding zeppelins were first completed in the imagination | to make them better soldiers and leaders in the industrial life 


of an educated man. 

Not that we desire the creation of more deadly weapons for 
the destruction of mankind. It is not for such purposes that 
we would educate our soldiers. But peace has problems just as 
deadly and as difficult to overcome as the engines of war, and 
we have not done our duty toward the soldier who goes back 
to civil life unless we have furnished him with the one weapon 
of defense which he most needs—an education. 

How does the ordinary soldier spend his day? I call the par- 
ticular attention of Senators to this before they vote on this 
amendment. This is from a man who was a soldier. Of course, 
a large number—27,351, as the records show—are now attending 
the schools provided at.a few camps, but attendance at these 
schools is voluntary.” Let us look at the daily life of a soldier 
who does not attend schools. 

He rises at 6 o’clock, Tidying up his bunk, he makes his toilet 
and eats breakfast. After breakfast he “polices up” around 
his quarters or barracks and is given military instruction usually 
throughout the forenoon. At noon he eats dinner. After din- 
ner, unless he is given some duty involving physical exertion, he 
finds his time heavy on his hands and must repair to the canteen 
or to the poolroom for amusement, Without education the great 
world of literature provided at every camp library can not at- 
tract him. The afternoon gone, he eats supper at 5 o'clock and 
usually loafs until his bedtime. 

The young man between 18 and 25 has no hours to loaf. He 
must have hours for play, and I would be the last one to curtail 
the time necessary for recreation of mind and body. Recrea- 
tion, in truth, it is; but idle loafing will not recreate lost tissues 
or stimulate tired nerves. 

Soldiers are human beings. They are not simply forms com- 
posed of flesh and bone to be moved about and sacrificed as 
men on a chessboard. When sacrifices are necessary they are 
always ready, but in the meantime if given the opportunity 
they will anxiously embrace all educational advantages. Edu- 
cation has been the greatest boon to the human race since the 
beginning of time. We of the United States have provided 
means whereby any person may obtain an education. Why have 
we been so anxious about this? Why did we, as soon as we 
undertook to govern the Philippines and Cuba, at once organize 
extensive school systems? Because to-day education is the heri- 
tage due all humans and one of the greatest obligations of a 
nation to its citizens. Because the returns to the nation are 
many times over worth the cost. 

To date we have exacted every sacrifice from the soldier. We 
have taken him into the Army and endeavored to develop him 
into a perfect physical specimen; so he could the better fight for 
us, At all times we have had in mind the making of a fighting 
machine that would win battles for us. The day, however, is 
here when our soldier must be more than a fighting machine of 
bone and muscle. Education in the Army is in the ascendency, 
and while the Nation will get the real benefits from education, 
the men will incidentally benefit in many ways. 

Take the life of a soldier as lived to-day. He becomes one of 
the Army. He need not know how to speak, read, or write the 
English language, and even if he can he is associated with many 
who can not. He is carefully drilled for the purpose of making 
him a disciplined soldier and making his body strong and healthy. 
After we have done this we selfishly stop and give nothing in 
return, and when the soldier leaves the service he takes nothing 
with him but his well-developed body. The great talents that 
these men possess are allowed to lie dormant, and of course 
atrophy. During peace time the soldier has a great deal of 
leisure time and we have been content that he should spend this 
time undirected. 

Now, what would be the outlook to an enlisted man under 
compulsory education. First of all, we would make our soldiers 
Americans in fact as well as in name. They would all speak, 
read, and write our language. They would know the history 
and meaning of our institutions. Our drill would not be con- 
fined. to the training of the body, but would also include train- 
ing of the mind. Give the men a taste of education and they 
will grow ambitious to excel and fit themselves for the special- 
ized work in the new branches of a modern Army that require 
highly trained and educated men. 

A most important factor to be considered is the return of 
soldiers to civilian life. Under compulsory education we will 
have made them 100 per cent American and equipped them 
mentally to compete with those who have not rendered service 
to the flag. Given educational advantages, a man improves. 
Denied such advantages, he falls behind. From a selfish stand- 
point it is a wise policy for us to educate our soldiers in order 


of this country upon release from the Army. 
Mr. President, I have been in one or the other branches of 


Congress for a period now of more than eight years, I have 


yoted for every educational measure that has come up in either 
House while I was there, some of them good and some of them 
not so good. But I take no chances. With 8,500,000 illiterates 
in this country who ought to be educated, I believe it is the 
duty of every public servant who has anything to say about it 
to give the young men of this country a better education than 
they are now receiving, whenever it is possible. 

The first bill I ever introduced in the House was a bill which 
provided for military training and for education at the same 
time, I believe init. We have now the opportunity to enact it, 
We enacted four years ago a voluntary system, working fairly 
well in a small degree. But what we need is a compulsory | 
system, for these young men have the time, and it is our duty 
to look after their time, and it is our duty to give them the 
benefits which the expenditure of these vast sums permits us to 
give to them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. With pleasure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would like to ask the Senator, if he 
believes it is a good plan to compel an uncertain number of 
young men who may volunteer in the service to take an educa- 
tion, why it is not a good plan to absolutely wipe out illiteracy. 
by compelling every young man of a certain age to go into the 
service and then to compel him to take an education, because in 
one or two years at least you would have all the young men in 
the country taking an education? 

Mr. McKELLAR. For this reason, Mr. President: When a 
young man volunteers, as provided here, to go into the Army, 
then, as it seems to me, we have the right to say what we shall 
do with him, and how we shall control his time, and how we 
shall train him after he gets there, and to that extent I am 
for whatever is necessary to make that man a better soldier and 
a better man after he has volunteered to go into the Army. But 
I say that in peace times it is undemocratic, that it is contrary 
to American institutions, contrary to American traditions and 
to every phase of American policy we know anything about, to 
conscript the young men and put them in the Army when they 
come of a certain age. I say that it is not only contrary to our 
institutions but that it has proven bad in the past. There is no 
nation which has ever had universal compulsory military train- 
ing which has not come to grief. Take Germany. It flourished 
there as in no other place, and yet we see Germany, the greatest 
military nation in the world and with universal compulsory 
training for more than a hundred years, humbled and broken by 
the young men of America, who had the spirit to fight. I say 
that I am unwilling to change this American system, which built 
up in the young man a spirit to fight for his country when it is 
necessary, for the worn-out system of Germany, which has been 
found a colossal failure to the German nation. 

Why should we change? We have just won the greatest war 
ever fought among men. We won it by training young men un- 
der our American ideals and American institutions and Amer- 
ican traditions and American history, and we succeeded. They 
overcame the great trained armies of Germany, trained under 
universal military instruction. Why should we swap the, suc- 
cessful system we have for the impotent and defeated system 
of Germany? I say that we should not do it. I say that when 
the young man enlists in the Army we have a right to train him 
as we see fit, and I believe we should train his mind as well as 
his body, because we know he will make a better soldier. But 
I would not force him in times of peace to go into any army, 
whether he would or not. 

Mr. President, before I close I want to say a word or two 
about this voluntary system. We all know what this voluntary 
system is, There is no use for us to fool ourselves a monrent 
about it. Last Friday the Senate of the United States voted 
down universal compulsory military training, and there were 
only nine Senators in this body who voted for it. Why is the 
voluntary system proposed? In the hope that some future Con- 
gress may graft the compulsory system on it. The bill as 
amended is exactly the same as when reported, except for the 
word “compulsory.” All the machinery, all the paraphernalia, 
all the casts, are just the same, provided we get as many men un- 
der it. It is just made voluntary instead of compulsory, in the 
hope, of course, that some future Congress will make it com- 
pulsory. I pray to God that no future Congress will make it 
compulsory. We know we can get these young men, and we 
know we can train them. Under the magnificent management of 
Gen. Crowder the draft system in the war worked wonders in 
this country, and it will work them again, if you just keep the 
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young men out of compulsory training, and keep them with the 
spirit to fight. 

As to this voluntary system, I want to quote for a moment a 
statement of one of its friends. In season and out of season 
the Washington Post has fought for compulsory military train- 
ing. It fought for it when the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] a few years ago introduced a bill 
providing for it. It has fought for it all the time ever since, and 
here is what it says in an editorial entitled “A great step back- 
ward”: 


Universal military training, a policy of necessity for the adequate 
defense of the Nation, is dead, a sacrifice upon the altar of 4 


Ni peer Events of the last three 228 Have proved that 
policy been in effect at the outbreak of the war thousands of lives and 
Millions of treasure would have been saved by obviating much of the 
delay caused by training the citizen army in readiness for field service. 
The men who had the largest part in America’s war activities recom- 
mend it as the only safe and prudent measure of preparedness which 
will meet the possible exigencies of the future. The wisest statesmen 
recognize that in this policy lies the best insurance against future wars, 
since a nation prepares is least lke to be attacked. 

But universal training is dead, killed by the politicians who are ter- 
rifled at the threats of voters in some States to turn the Republicans 
out of Congress if they enact such a law. These voters are more con- 
cerned about the spring plowing and the harvest of the crops than about 
the national defense. They are short-sighted Americans, who hide their 
personal interests behind a pretended fear of militarism. 

Senate leaders, real Americans of both parties intent only upon build- 
ing up a national defense to meet any possible situation which may arise, 
now sorrowfully admit their failure. While universal military training 
lies dormant in the House, the Senate has endeavored to secure fayor- 
able action on it, but it is now apparent that the bill can not be put 
through at this session. 

A compromise is proposed, by which ‘compulsory ” training would be 
wi out and “ voluntary training substituted. ut what would“ vyol- 
untary ” military training mean if = into effect? It would mean that 
the patriotic young men of the United States, those with red blood in 
their veins and the spirit of liberty in their souls, would take advantage 
of the opportunity to are themselyes for shouldering the responsi- 
bilittes of citizenship this Government should be threatened. They 
would attend the encampments, learn rudiments of soldiering, and 
be ready to leap to the colors upon call. 

The “ other kind” of young men would not. 

Should war clouds appear upon the horizon, the Nation would look to 
the youths who are prepared for service to make up the first line of 
defense. Being ready, both in panna and in spirit, they naturally 
would be the first to called. And while the “ other kind ” were going 
through the delays of the draft and training the patriots would be 
facing the enemy. Thus the “ voluntary“ compromise would reward 
and protect slackers and punish patriots. 

It is bad enough that Congress should abandon 8 policy of 
preparedness under the threat of political retaliation. ut it would be 
craven to consent to adopt a voluntary“ plan which would lift the 
. of American citizenship from the shoulders of some boys 
and add it to the backs of others. 


Mr. President, there is much in that editorial that I do not 
agree with. On the other hand, it affords a strong argument 
why we should not go into voluntary training—the cost of it 
at this time, the doubt about what will be accomplished under 
it, the building up of great machinery to look after at this time 
when our country is already overburdened with debt. The 
cost might possibly amount, as some one suggested to-day, 
to $700,000,000 or $800,000,000. It would take only about 20 
years of that kind of expenditure to cost more than all the 
World War has cost the United States, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator state which Senator 
has suggested that the yoluntary training would cost seven 
or eight hundred million dollars? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the appropriation for the entire Army 
would cost about $800,000,000, some one suggested. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator was referring to voluntary 
military training when he made that remark. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Recorp will show it, unless the 
Senator changes the Recorp. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not intend it that way. If I did 
say so, I want to correct that statement, because I did not 
intend it that way. The appropriations for the Military Estab- 
lishment are somewhere in the neighborhood of $800,000,000, 
and I think will be much more than that if we pass this bill 
us it is. The figures I have given I think are correct. 

However that may be, here is what is proposed. Who can 
say what it will cost? No one knows. Who can say what 
kind of men will be obtained for this voluntary army? No 
one knows. Who can say how many will come from one State 
or another? Who can say how much we ought to appropriate 
for? No one knows and no one can tell. It is a visionary 
scheme a little larger than Plattsburg and vastly more costly, 
perhaps. 

As to the provision that I propose in lieu of it, we will know 
exactly what we are going to do. We are going to train 


300,000 men and keep them training all the time and moving 
along one after another. 


Every year we will add another 


100,000, and in five years, in general terms, of course, not 
exactly that many, because many of them will die and many 
will be made ineffective for service, but there will be between 
400,000 and 500,000 men, not trained for three months, not 
trained simply to shoulder a musket and keep step, but 400,000 
or 500,000 men who are well trained, well educated, capable of 
defending their country, capable of making good citizens when 
their country needs no defense. 

It seems to me we should adopt this kind of a system, that is 
concrete, so we may know exactly what we are going to get for 
our money. There can be no doubt about it. The money will 
be well expended, regardless of training, either way. To my 
mind, we can not udopt a better system. As I recall it, the 
Senator from New York the other day, when the matter was 
mentioned in a running debate on the floor, expressed his ap- 


proval of some such plan of compulsory education in the Regu- . 


lar Army. The Senator shakes his head and I suppose he did 
not. I hope the Senator will come to a different conclusion 
about it, because the sooner we come to it the stronger and 
better Army we will have and the better citizens we will make. 
Instead of young men looking down upon the Army and service 
in the Regular Army, it will be regarded as a badge of honor to 
have served in the Army and to have graduated from its school 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask the attention of 
Senators to some of the provisions of this amendment. In the 
first place, it says “ beginning on page 65, line 4, strike out all 
of sections 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, 59, 60, 65, 71. and 76.” Roughly 
speaking, those are the sections which provide for the training 
now made voluntary under the bill. All training, of course, is to 
be for young men between the ages of 18 and 21, anyone who 
may present himself and receive it. The Senator from Tennes- 
see offers as a substitute for all that something of an entirely 
different character, applicable only to the small Regular Army. 

Then for some reason the Senator from Tennessee proposes 
to repeal section 71. Section 71 is the section of the bill that 
provides for pay for the National Guard. What the Senator has 
against the National Guard I do not know, but he repeals it, or 
is attempting to do so. 

In adddition to that he repeals section 76, which has already 
been repealed, and before it was repealed its only effect was to 
provide for the method 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment. I decline to be inter- 
rupted now. 

Its only effect before it was repealed was to provide for the 
admission of cadets to West Point. Why he wants to repeal it 
a second time, when it was not necessary in the first instance, I 
do not know. 

Again, in the third paragraph of the amendment, which was 
prepared, I see, with remarkable care, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee provides that the strength of the enlisted men in the 
Army is “hereby fixed at 300,000 men.” That is in direct con- 
flict with section 12 of the bill, in which we fixed the strength 
of the Army at 280,000 men. The Senator does not make any 
amendment of section 12, but merely, in some mysterious way, 
by inserting in another part of the bill a brand new section, 
affecting only the permanent personnel, the Regulars only, many 
pages separated from anything to do with the Regulars, he pro- 
ceeds to put in a contradictory section. 

As to this scheme for 300,000 enlisted men in the Army, to be 
divided according to his amendment into three general classes 
or divisions, so that one-third of the Army may be graduated 
and discharged each year, the Senator probably forgets that if 
he does that he will not permit any man to serve as an enlisted 
man in the Army for more than three years, That would neces- 
sitate the discharge immediately upon the passage of any such 
legislation of practically sergeants in the Army, who have 
all been in over three years, and who, under the Senator’s 
amendment, can not stay more than three years, for in the 
future, he says, the whole 300,000 men shall be divided into 
three classes, one of which shall graduate from the Army each 
year. Men of 20, 25, or 30 years of faithful service, splendid old 
noncommissioned officers, will be a thing of the past if the 
Senator from Tennessee has his way. Never again will we have 
that splendid type of old veteran noncommissioned officers in 
the Army if his amendment should be agreed to. . 

I suppose the Senator means that. He has worked very har 
on many such amendments to the bill, and I have to take the 
amendments as he suggests them. That is the effect. The pro- 
vision is in direct conflict with the section of the bill which 
he does not attempt to amend, and we will never in the days to 
come have anything like the old sergeants and first sergeants 
and quartermaster sergeants of the Regular service, because no 
one, under his proposed amendment, can stay in the Regular 
service over three years. 
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The bill carries a reenactment of the present law providing 
for vocational and educational work in the Army. It is true 
it is voluntary, just as the Senator from Tennessee apparently 
would prefer it. It is in the bill now reenacted from the na- 
tional-defense act. The Senator from Tennessee, I assume from 
his amendment, endeavors to make it compulsory. That must 
be based upon the conclusion that no one goes into the Regular 
_Army save uneducated men, which I think is somewhat of a 
slur upon the enlisted strength of the Regular Army. Quite a 
number of men go into the Regular Army, voluntarily of course, 
who do not need this education. Why should they be compelled 
to take it if that is the case? f 

The Senator from Tennessee makes a proposal under which 
every man who enlists in the Army must spend three hours a 
day on five days in the week throughout his entire length of sery- 
ice in this educational work; he must do it. Well, if he is 
hiking after marauding bands in the mountains of the Philip- 
pine Islands, I do not know how he is going to do it. If he is 
out on active service patrolling the border week after week, 
day after day, I do not know how we are going to say that that 
man must spend three hours every day studying arithmetic. 
That is what the Senator from ‘Tennessee asks the Senate to do. 

I really think the Senator has been handed something by his 
young officer friend. Apparently he has urged the Senator to 
introduce this amendment, because he said that in the first in- 
stance. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
declined to yield, but surely he does not want to misrepresent 
me. I got from him the material on which I spoke a while ago, 
but this amendment is my own amendment. It is fashioned 
after the amendment that I prepared and which is now a part 
of the national-defense act of 1916. That amendment, or the 
compulsory feature of it, was stricken out by the House or the 
Senate, I have forgotten which, in 1915. I offered a similar 
amendment to the House bill in 1915, as I recall. That is where 
it comes from, and the little deficiencies that the Senator speaks 
of do not interfere in the slightest particular with the principle. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One of those little deficiencies wrecks 
the National Guard. I do not know what the Senator wanted 
to do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, in some way section 71 happens 
to be in that amendment. I do not recall how it go there, and 
it is not the intention, of course, to offer a provision that will 
strike that out. I am going to perfect my amendment by strik- 
ing it out. I am much obliged to the Senator for calling it to 
my attention. Those things will happen. If that is the only 
trouble with it—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is a lot more than that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am delighted to agree to every sugges- 
tion the Senator makes upon it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is a lot more than that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I am willing—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yielded for a question only. There 
are lots more troubles about this in addition to the ones I have 
mentioned. 

In spite of the avalanche of abuse in which the Senator from 
Tennessee has been inclined to indulge with reference to the 
General Staff of the Army, I notice that this amendment of his 
puts all the educational work of the Army under the much- 
hated General Staff. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to give them something to do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In other words, we are going to mili- 
tarize education? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Les; to that extent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, that is the complete extent. The 
General Staff is composed solely of officers of the Army, and here 
it is proposed to establish an educational system in the Army and 
put it solely under soldiers. That, of course, is in direct con- 
flict with several other provisions of the bill which define the 
-duties of the General Staff. The Senator from Tennessee does 
not attempt to amend those provisions. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. President—and I say it advisedly—the amendment as 
offered here to-day indicates that the Senator from Tennessee 
has not yet read our bill from beginning to end. The amend- 
ment would not have been offered had he done so. It indicates 
that he does not understand the structure of our bill at all, 
even though it has been reported from a committee of which 
he is a member. 

The amendment is not competent as it is drawn, and I think 
the Senator from Tennessee knows it. It would make instead 
of a consecutive piece of legislation, as recited between its first 
and the last pages, a hopeless mess of the whole thing if it were 
adopted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 


If the Senator will yield, I desire to say 


that I think the Senator's entire bill is a hopeless mess. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. At least it is a consistent mess. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think it is very inconsistent, painfully in- 
consistent, and that the Senator himself does not understand 
it, as he has frequently shown on the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, Mr. President, I think MH I were 
offering an amendment to the bill, I would know what sections 
to strike out, which the Senator from Tennessee apparently does 
not know. He also proposes to change the term of enlistment of 
the entire Regular Army by the addition of a reserve clause. 
His amendment provides: 

As soldiers are graduated and discharged they shall be furloughed— 

How can a soldier be discharged and furloughed at the same 
time? The amendment provides: 

As soldiers are graduated and discharged they shall be furloughed into 
the reserves. 

There are not any reserves, Mr. President, which are applicable 
to the Regular Army ; and that is the only thing which the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee touches. The amendment reads:- 

They shall be furloughed into the reserves, and shall be subject to call 
in the event of an emergency during a period of five years. 

An emergency declared by whom—by the President or by the 
Congress or by both? The language is incomplete. The terms 
of enlistment of the whole force are changed, and no man can 
do more than three years of active service in the Regular Army. 
Even if he should want to reenlist, he must be discharged and 
then furloughed, whatever that may mean. 

Mr. President, I have simply offered this as an example of the 
studious care which the Senator from Tennessee has shown in 
examining the bill and to indicate to the Senate that if his 
amendment were adopted in anything like its present form it 
would not be operative in any degree. I hope we shall not estab- 
lish the theory of compulsory education in the Army as a condi- 
tion to enlistment. I fear we would not get any recruits, 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand, the adoption of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN], providing for voluntary training, does not repeal the 
present law which is carried in the national-defense act, touch- 
ing the training of soldiers along educational lines? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. But if the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] should be adopted, it 
would repeal that law, because it would make such training com- 
pulsory. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would make it compulsory and go 
much further. 

Mr, HARRISON. Whereas the other is voluntary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would go much further and change 
the entire enlistment contract. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I take it that if there should be 
any probability of the amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee being adopted, the Senator from New York would prefer 
an amendment such as I have offered, to make such education 
voluntary rather than compulsory? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; of course. But that is already in 
the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to read an amendment which 
has been adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. But if the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee should be adopted, the amendment to 
which the Senator from New York refers would not be in the 
bill, and the present law on the subject would be repealed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Tennessee has not 
proposed to amend the amendment which has already been 
adopted. That js another thing, Mr. President. One of the 
amendments, adopted upon the third day the bill was under 
consideration, and known as subdivision (f) of the miscellane- 
ous provisions at the end of the bill, provides: 

(f) In addition to military training, the enlisted men of the perma- 
nent personne! shall hereafter be given an opportunity to study and 
receive instruction of such character as to increase their military effi- 
ciency and enable them to return to civil life better equipped for indus- 
trial, commercial, and general business 5 Civilian teachers 
may be 8 to aid the Army officers in giving such instruction, and 
part of this instruction may consist of vocational education either in 
agriculture or the mechanic arts. The Secretary of War, with the 
approval of the President, shall prescribe rules and regulations for con- 
ducting the instruction herein provided for, and the retary of War 
shall have the power at all times to suspend, increase, or decrease the 
amount of such instruction offered as may, in his judgment, be consistent 
with the requirements of military instruction and service. 

Of course, it depends upon what kind of duty troops are 
serving on. On some kinds of duty they can spend more hours 
per day in educational studies than they can when serving 
upon other kinds of duty. There has to be left elasticity in 
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such legislation. The Senator from Tennessee desires to make 
the time no less than three hours every day, and to make it 
compulsory. I think that the Senator from Mississippi and 
myself rather agree upon that side of the question. The provi- 
sion which I have read, however, is already in the bill, and the 
Senator from Tennessee has not offered to amend it or to strike 
it out at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
New York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Shortly before the United States 
entered the recent war, when the Army appropriation was under 
consideration, I prepared a provision—and it was adopted by 
the committee—which authorized the Secretary of War to 
désignate a garrison or garrisons of those already established 
‘where young men who had enlisted in the service could be 
brought and educated along the lines that were suggested. 
I think that is the first legislation there was on the subject, 
‘The war came on shortly afterwards, and there was never any 
opportunity given to put that provision of the law into effect. 
How many men would have taken advantage of it I do not 
know. The Senator from Tennessee says about 27,000 young 
men are being trained. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If I may interrupt at that point, I 
desire to say the Senator from Tennessee is inaccurate about 
that. The education branch of the War Plans Division reports 
1 8 60,000 men were undergoing such training on February 24, 


Mr. McKELLAR. The figures given by me were dated 
‘October 31, 1919, and, according to those figures, there were 
27,132 men in the Army receiving the benefits of the training. 
I am glad to know that there are now more taking advantage 
of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are now 60,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to modify the amendment by strik- 
ing out the figures “71;” otherwise the amendment is absolutely 
correct. If the Senate adopts the amendment there will be no 
trouble about making the bill conform to it. It is practically 
impossible to make an amendment conform to an entire bill at 
one time, and various other amendments will have to be adopted 
in order to make it conform. Of course that can be done and 
will be done at the proper time. I repeat, if the Senate adopts 
the amendment there will be no difficulty about making such 
other changes as will be necessary throughout the bill. That 
is constantly being done, as we all know, in the case of nearly 
every bill that is amended. When an amendment is adopted 
frequently other provisions of the bill require to be amended 
in order to make the amendment properly fit in. That is all 
that is necessary in this case; and that is the extent of the 
Senator's criticism of the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no; Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is opposed to the amendment, 
of course, but otherwise 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator knows perfectly well that 
sections 7 to 12 fix the strength of the Regular Army, does he 
not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and if this amendment should be 
adopted they can be changed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Are they not the sections to amend, 
then? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The question has not been finally deter- 
mined ; the bill has simply been read for committee amendments, 
and it is now open to further amendment. 

t Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, the Senator does not answer the 
question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The strength of the Army is fixed at 
800,000 in the amendment, and if the amendment is adopted the 
other sections can be correspondingly amended. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but will not that necessitate a 
complete reallotment of the branches of the service? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will necessitate a changing of the bill 
precisely as the striking out of the provision for compulsory 
‘universal military training necessitated changing various parts 
of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Again the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Nearly a hundred amendments were offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey, with a view simply to striking 
out of the bill the provisions in regard to universal military 
training. ` 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was not the point under discussion 
at all; the Senator from Tennessee is elusive. The fact is that 
the amendments of the Senator from New Jersey had no effect 


body knows, to make the bill conform to that provision. 


upon the strength of the Regular Army; they did not touch it. 
The amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee does; it is 
intended to; but, instead of reaching the question in those sec- 
tions where the strength of the Army is fixed, he reaches it by 
another and new section, and I do not know which section is 
going to control. I have some regard for the form of legislation; 
the Senator from Tennessee has not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, of course the question here 
is whether or not we are going to adopt compulsory education in 
the Regular Army. If we adopt it, then it will be easy enough, 
as the Senator from New York and as every other Senator in this 
The 
question that I am trying to get a vote on is whether or not we 
are going to have compulsory education in the Army; the details 
can be easily arranged, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator believe that no man 
should serve in the Army more than three years? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so; I think just as the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Nretson] so well stated on Friday last in dis- 
cussing the bill generally, that the term of service should be, as 
he put it, for one year and then the soldier should be graduated 
into the reserves. My amendment provides a little different 
arrangement, but is in line with what the Senator from Minne- 
sota argued for. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then, the Senator does not want any 
more of the old-time noncommissioned officers? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Provision is made in the amendment for 
noncommissioned officers such as may be necessary for training 
the young men as they come into the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But they are included in the 300,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, I give it up, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee as 
modified. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Harris MeNary Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Harrison oses Smith, Md. 
Capper Jones, Wash, Myers Smoot 
Chamberlain Kellogg Nelson Spencer 
Colt endrick New Swanson 
Cummins Kenyon Nugent Thomas 
Curtis Keyes Page Trammell 
Dial Kirby Phipps Wadsworth 
Glass Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
Gronna Lodge Pomerene 

Hale McKellar Sheppard 


Mr. DIAL, I desire to announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Surrk of South Carolina] on account of illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOoLLETTE] is unavoidably absent, due- 
to illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the senior Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Srmrrons], and the junior Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Overman] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. ‘The 
Secretary will call the roll of the absent Members. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sen- 
ators, and Mr. Epen and Mr. McCoraick answered to their 
names when called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the presence of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Worcorr, Mr. STERLING, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. BRAN- 
DEGEE, and Mr. PoMERENE entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon the amendment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. HaArrrson] to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may we have the amend- 
ment reported, so that Senators will know what they are about 
to vote upon? I do not ask that the whole amendment offered 
by the Senator from Teunessee be read. AS I understand it, 
his amendment provides for compulsory education in the Army, 
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and the amendment which I have proposed to his amendment 
provides that soldiers shall be given the opportunity to be 
educated, if they desire. = 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The Senator from Mississippi 
proposes to strike out the word “required” in the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, and to insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ given the opportunity,” so that it will 
read: 

In addition to military training, soldiers while in active service 
shall hereafter be given the opportunity to study and receive instruc- 
foe 3 less than three hours per day in any scholastic week of 


On a division, the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar] as amended. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not see why the Senate 
should adopt this amendment. It should be rejected for the 
very reason that the law now provides for what is proposed to 
be accomplished by the amendment; and not only that, but ap- 
propriations have been made to carry it into effect, and there 
are over 50,000 private soldiers now receiving this education. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Utah is absolutely 
correct. It is now the law. ~ 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Tennessee desire to press his motion to strike out all the sec- 
tions providing for the voluntary system? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and on that motion I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Upon what amendment does 
the Senator from Tennessee ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. McKELLAR. On the original amendment I offered to 
strike out the voluntary system. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
the Senator from Tennessee withdrew the original amendment 
offered by him and that there is nothing now before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is the case, I offer it again in its 
eriginal form. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
dent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I ask if the purpose of the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee would not in effect be reached 
when it comes to concurring in the amendment as amended? 
Then those who are opposed to that amendment with the vol- 

-untary system in it can vote against it. It seems to me the 
question to strike out would arise naturally on the question as 
to whether the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
should be concurred in or defeated. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I will remind the Senator 
that it is not a motion to strike out and insert; it is a motion 
perfecting the original text, so that it would not be true that 
there would be a vote upon it in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the matter stands now, 
the original text was amended by the amendments offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ], and the Senate 
has just rejected the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. The Chair now understands the 
Senator from Tennessee offers another amendment, which the 
Secretary will state. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The Senator from Tennessee 
moves as an amendment to strike out those sections pertaining 
to military training, sections 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, 59, 60, 65, 
and 76—— 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Section 76 has dlready been stricken 
from the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I want to perfect my motion by omit- 
ting section 76. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be so 
modified. Upon his amendment as modified the Senator from 
Tennessee demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ` 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). 


A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 


I have a gen- 


eral pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
SUTHERLAND] on this question, but I am told by him that if he 
were present he could vote as I would vote. I am therefore at 
liberty to vote and I yote “nay.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox]. I understand that if present he would vote as I am 
about to vote, and I take the liberty of voting “ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]. He 
is absent and I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHermMan], which 
I transfer to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sranrey] and 
vote “nay.” i 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] and in his absence 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Srmons] which I transfer to the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart) whieh 
I transfer to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and vote nay.” 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON]. If he were present, I am advised that he would vote 
as I am about to vote, and therefore I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). The Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean], with whom I have a pair, being ab- 
sent, I transfer my pair to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALsuH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Drure- 
HAM]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SPENCER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], 
but under the arrangement which I have with him I feel at 
liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrn! 
which I transfer to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pacer] and 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota Mr. 
McCumsBer] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina {Mr. OvER- 


MAN]. I understand that that Senator has not voted. I there- 
fore withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ nay.” 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KIRBY. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE], who is absent on account of 
illness. I do not know how he would vote if present. I transfer 
my pair to the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gonk] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs] is absent on official business. If 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is absent on account of illness. If 
he were present and not paired, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] ; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprnc] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] ; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopee] with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. SmIrH]. 


1920. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], and the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Stoss] are absent on official 
business. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 9, nays 37, as follows: 
YEAS—9. 


Borah Harrison Mekellar Swanson 
Dial Kirby Reed Trammell 
Gronna 
NAYS—37. 
Ashurst Frelinghuysen McNary Smoot 
Beckham Glass Myers Spencer 
Erandegee Hale Nelson Sterling 
Capper Jones, Wash. New Thomas 
Chamberlain Kellogg Nugent Wadsworth 
Colt Kendrick Phip Watson 
Cummins Kenyon Poindexter Wolcott 
Curtis Keyes Pomerene 
Edge Lenroot Sheppard 
France McCormick Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—50. 

Ball Harris Newberry Smith, Ga, 
Calder Henderson Norris Smith, Md. 
Comer Hitchcock Overman Smith, S. C. 
Culberson Johnson, Calif. Owen Stanley 
Dillingham Johnson, S. Dak. Page Sutherland 
Elkins Jones, N. Mex, Penrose Townsend 
Fall King Phelan Underwood 
Fernald Knox Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher La Follette Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
Gay Lodge Robinson Warren 
Gerry MeCumber Sherman Williams 
Gore McLean Shields 

- Harding Moses Simmons 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Upon this question the yeas 
are 9 and the nays are 37, and 4 Senators, namely, Senators 
Harris, Moses, SMITH of Maryland, and WARREN, have an- 
nounced pairs. There is a quorum present. 

So Mr. McKerxar’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offer an amendment and ask that it may 
be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent to have two amend- 
ments printed which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They will lie on the table 
and_be printed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 13, 
1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


The amendment will be 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: s 


We lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee, our Father in 
heaven, for the manifold blessings Thou hast bestowed upon us. 
Not least of these is a Government of the people,-by the people, 
for the people, which guarantees to each man the right to think 
his own thoughts, live his own convictions, worship Thee ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience, and do unto others as he 
would be done by. 

Though the world is full of sin, good abounds. Though there 
are evils, right prevails; hate, though love is in the ascendency ; 
much sorrow, though happiness is the normal, 

4 Zuide us by the spirit of grace that perfection may at last ob- 
tain in each man’s heart, to the glory of Thy holy name, In 
the spirit of Christ the Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, April 10, 1920, 
was read and approved. 
= DEPORTATION OF ALIENS. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes in respect 
to some matters of deportation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes in respect to 
matters of deportation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
the attention of the House to the present situation concerning 
certain deportation cases. I wish to call attention to the fact that 
this morning, if the Nickle Plate train from Chicago was on time, 
there arrived in New York from New Orleans one Paul Bosco, who 
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is, in my opinion, a dangerous alien, an anarchist, and an enemy 
of this country. The evidence against this man was such that 
in New Orleans his application for release on bond was denied. 
Appeals were made to let him out on $500 bond and denied. 
These appeals were made by New York attorneys who devote 
much time to the interests of Socialists, I. W. W's, and an- 
archists. Next the appeal was made to have the bond fixed at 
$1,000, and to have the alien transferred to New York. Finally 
on the matter of the appeal the case was taken over by another 
attorney, Mr. Weinberger, on the belief that the first attorney 
was offensive to the Department of Labor. Weinberger, who 
continuously represents anarchists, got this fellow’s bond re- 
duced to $1,000, the bond to be placed at Ellis Island, New York, 
the man to be transferred from New Orleans to New York at 
Government expense, and there to be released on that bond, 
there to connive and bring about proceedings that will keep him 
in the country, even though he said at his hearing that he 
did not care to have an attorney; that he was perfectly willing 
to be deported; even though he stood up in the court room at 
Morgantown, W. Va., after he had been convicted, and said 
that he hoped the red flag would replace the Stars and Stripes 
in the United States at an early date. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, by whose order was that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. By order of the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Post. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert a digest of that file and some other mat- 
ters in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I shall put that digest at the 
end of my remarks, together with some explanatory comment, 
so all may see the processes by which these fellows are protected. 
This alien, Bosco, believes in force against the Government. He 
wants the red flag in place of the Stars and Stripes. And yet, 
Mr. Speaker, I say that it is more than an even bet that he will 
never be deported from the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what I have been telling the gentle- 
man for months. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We have plenty of law. 
Something is the matter with the execution of it. When there 
is doubt, the decision is against the Government. 

According to the newspapers on Saturday morning, éhe As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, in the case of Thomas Truss, of 
Baltimore, arrested as a communist and ordered deported, has 
ordered Truss released. He referred to this case at length as 
typical of the thousands which he will be called upon to decide, 
and will, I suppose, release ninety-five out of every one hundred 
thereof. The question hangs on whether Truss was a member of 
the Russian Workers, and the evidence shows that Truss was in 
and out of the I. W. W. and in and out of the Russian Workers’ 


_Associations, also a church member, and that while he was out of 


the Russian Workers probably at the time of his arrest he was 
then the instrument in the city of Baltimore for bringing com- 
munist organizers and I. W. W. agitators to Baltimore. In 
other words, he is, in my opinion, an undesirable alien in the 
United States and of the very type that is working day and 
night to undermine this Government and preach its overthrow 
by force. One can split hairs on these cases until the law itself 
is forgotten. 

In conclusion, let me say that it has been stated in one or two 
newspapers that the chairman of the Immigration Committee and 
the Sergeant at Arms of the House have removed papers from the 
files of the Department of Labor in certain deportation cases, and 
particularly in the case of Martens, the so-called Russian am- 
bassador. I want to state that that is not the fact at all. The 
committee has not called for or even looked at the papers in 
the case of Martens. The committee is examining other papers 
at the department. The rule down there is that Members of 
Congress, individually, can not take out papers. I never heard 
of a Member of Congress being able to secure even copies of 
papers, notwithstanding the fact that these attorneys for anar- 
chists have no difficulty at all in having copies made of complete 
files for their use against the Government. I find further that 
when these deportation cases are decided, it is stated in these 
records that if there is any doubt, the benefit of the doubt is 
given to the alien and against the United States Government. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman give the House some in- 
formation as to who is responsible for the policy wherein an at- 
torney for an alien can get copies of papers and a Congressman 
can not even get copies? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not know that Congress- 
men can not get copies. I can not get copies, 

Mr. GARNER. Who is responsible for that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I find that in certain cases 
that I have asked for the papers are lost. 

Mr. GARNER. But the gentleman does not answer my ques- 
tion. If the gentleman can give the House the information, the 
House ought to know it. Who is responsible in that department 
for the policy that enables one man to get copies and another 
man not to get copies? 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr: BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that his time be extended 
for three minutes. z 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In answer to the question, it 
is my opinion that the Department of Labor is being bored from 
within. 

Mr. GARNER. But that is not a clear statement. I want 
to get down to who is who and to put my finger on him. The 
gentleman is dealing with the Department of Labor. Who is 
responsible in the Department of Labor for the policy that en- 
ables one man to get a copy of a paper and that a Congressman 
can not get a copy of the same paper? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not know just who is 
responsible for that, 

Nr. GARNER. That is the trouble. Has not the gentle- 
man’s committee power to investigate that? 
"+ Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think so. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, you ought to find it out. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the distinguished chairman 
óf the committee, who has this matter under investigation, in 
his opinion, what per cent of this Department of Labor is 
‘socialist, what per cent is communist, and what per cent an- 
archist? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, I can not divide it. 

Mr. GARNER. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And I am not giving an 

inion. 

* GARNER. I do not think that is worth a great deal, 
but, as a matter of fact, he who is responsible is the one, I 
can be ascertained by the gentleman. i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me explain the situation. 
Here i#the Department of Justice making a number of arrests, 
2,700 or more, for deportation. The cases are turned over to 
the Department of Labor: The Commissioner of Immigration 
recommends deportation. The Assistant Seeretary of Labor 
‘cancels the warrant. The Department of Justice can not make 
‘a charge against another department of the Government, or 
does not want to. But, if it answers the gentleman, here is the 

tment of Labor, through the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Post, resolving in favor of the alien wherever he can. The net 
result is that the large amount of money authorized by this 
Congress to be placed in the Department of Justice for arrest 
of radical and revolutionary persons has gone for little, and 
the further great amount placed in the hands of the Department 
of Labor for the deportation of such undesirable aliens has 
likewise gone for little. The law says the decision of the Sec- 
retary shall be final. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman does not intend to say it is the 
policy of the Department of Labor which prevents Members of 
Congress from getting a paper or papers but whieh permits 
counsel for the defense to get them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. What I said was that 
the policy is that an individual request for files to be taken out 
by Members of Congress could not be granted. 

Mr. GARD. But there is no policy which keeps them from a 
Member of Congress and gives them to an attorney for the 
defense? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I suppose the papers are open 
to anyone who will go and see for themselves if they can find 
them. They are pretty hard to find. Attorneys for these radi- 
cals get copies made for them. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Has it not always been the policy 
of the department not to allow papers on file to be taken out? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think so. ' 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Somebody came to me a few days 
ago and told me that a subcommittee of the Committee on Im- 
migration was going to take the Sergeant at Arms and go down 
and gobble up a lot of documents, and I told them they had 
better keep out of it, that they had no right to do it 


< 


call your attention to a case from my district 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It has not been done, and was 
not proposed to be done in that manner. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They could issue a subpœna duces 
tecum on one of these fellows and make him bring the papers 
before the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The matter has not reached 
that stage. These files appear to be at loose ends. To take 
others out would make a further mess of them. What the 
committee particularly wanted was some files in relation to 
certain cases from the Pacific Northwest of aliens cited for 
deportation, taken to New York, released, and returned to that 
country. Some were placed at liberty to report to the inspector. 
The minute they were placed at liberty they got on box cars 
and left for other parts to continue their work of preaching 
revolution and destruction. Some have been rearrested. Some 
will be sent to New York again. All at Government expense. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, let us see if I can get it in the 
Record. I want to find out why somebody has not taken action 
with reference to the Department of Labor and the individual 
who is responsible for certain policies. I want to see if I get 
the gentleman’s statement correcily. If I understand the 
gentleman, he thinks the policy of the Department of Labor 
is to permit attorneys for aliens to go there and get copies of 
papers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; I will tell you exactly 
what I said. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman made that statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; I said it was stated to 
me that a Member of Congress could not take out papers—— 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman stated 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I did say—and I will tell the 
gentleman what I did say—that it seemed possible for attor- 
neys representing, in my opinion, dangerous aliens to get copies 
of any papers they wanted. 

Mr. GARNER. Exactly. Now, may I get the other state- 
ment the gentleman makes, so as to verify that; and if the 
gentleman will verify that, and as a matter of fact locate the 
individual, it is possible we may get some rectifying action, 
because there is an executive branch yet in existence and some 
people control these men. There is a further charge made by 
the gentleman that the Department of Labor has resolved the 
doubt in favor of aliens, anarchists, and 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As a matter of record, wher- 
ever there was a doubt they have resolved it in favor of the 
aliens. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, there is an intimation coming 
from the gentleman's suggestion that the Department of Labor 
is not being properly administered in reference to these cases 
of aliens brought up for deportation. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not an intimation but a 
statement that the policy is, in case of doubt, to favor the 
aliens. 


Mr. GARNER. If it is being improperly administered and 
the gentleman’s committee is busy ascertaining that those are 
facts and will act, I will join, and I think many Members over 
here will join the gentleman in doing what we can to rectify 
such a condition and reduce such expenditures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Why not transfer this matter to the De- 
partment of Justice, where it properly belongs? [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, that matter is being 
considered by the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. It involves a great deal more than appears at first 
thought. [Applause.] 

Under leave granted, I present an analysis of the case of 
Paul Bosco, an alien, Bureau of Immigration file No. 54616- 
242. 

Bosco was born in the southern part of Russia, close to the 


German frontier, 


The case, it seems, originated, in so far as the Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Immigration, is concerned, with a personal 
letter written by United States District Attorney Stuart W. 
Walker, at Martinsburg, W. Va., dated June 4, 1919, and ad- 
dressed to Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General, which 
reads as follows: 

Permit me to express my very great delight in learning from the 
papas that the dastardly attempt on your life and that of your 

ily was only an attempt and that no harm befell you or yours. 
1 3 the ex — 5 of this E DAA on my 2 
no e regarded as amiss or roper on my pa 0 

1 disposed of on the 19th 


1920. 
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day of January, 1918, of the United States against Paul Bosco. Bosco 
oe to this country from the southern part of Russia, on the German 
rder. 

On inquiry from the department under date of 8 27, 1919. 
which doubtless is in your files, I undertook to give a history of this 
man as gathered by me in this trial, in opposition to a commutation 
of his sentence or pardon, I have since learned through the press 
that this man has either been pardoned or his sentence reduced, and 
my mind Berar ay. goes back to this case on learning the dastardly 
attempt on your life by some one the other night. One of the men 
implicated with this Bosco, by the name of Frank Johnson, and on 
whom I have abundance of evidence to convict, is a fugitive from 
justice. 1 have traced him through Ohio to New York, but have 
been unable to locate him. 

Bosco is such a dangerous character, and was so considered by the 
labor organization in Morgantown, this district, where he committed the 
overt acts against the Government, and for which he was convicted, 
that he was ejected bodily from the labor organization’s headquarters 
and his former associates came in numbers to Parkersburg, where 
he was tried, and testified against him. They were 80 3 
of the dastardliness of this man and his associates that they warned 
the marshal of this district that danger might exist for me in the 
trial of the case if any bitter denunciations should be used against 
Bosco. The marshal therefore stationed through the court room his 
deputies in order to forestall any attempt that might be made by this 
man’s associates, z 

I did not hesitate in vigorously going after him and his kind in the 
argument of the case, and the jury very promptly convicted him. At 
the time of his sentence, as reported in my letter of February 27 last. 
he defiantly in that crowded court room announced to the court that he 
hoped that when he would be released from the Atlanta Penitentiary 
he would find the red flag waving over the American flag. 

I simply give you these facts, not in complaint of his sentence having 
been reduced or his having been pardoned, as I have no right to do so, 
and I want to be understood as not in the slightest complaining; what 
I want to suggest is that this man, in the event of his not having yet 
been released from the Atlanta Penitentiary, be immediately deported. 
I have no question as to his dangerous tendencies, nor have I any 
question as to the dangerous tendencies of this man Johnson, whom I 
bave not been able to locate. The third man who was indicted with 
these two men was a citizen of German extraction from Morgantown, 
this @istrict, and was defended and cleared by Mr. Stedman, of Chicago, 
who was sent there to defend him. Gneiser is the man referred to as 
being defended by Stedman, Gneiser may have been properly acquitted, 
because he showed remarkable shrewdness in his conduct with Bosco 
and Johnson, always putting them to the fore, and not implicating him- 
self in any open way in the presence of witnesses. After he was ac- 
quitted he removed from Morgantown to Ohio. 

I have letters in this office that the man Johnson wrote to Bosco, 
advising him to go to Ohio and register under the draft under the name 
of his brother, and then get passports in his brother’s name, and leave 
this country. He told Bosco that he so much resembled his brother 
that he could take his brother's photograph and fool the Government 
authorities, and in this way get away. 

I do not know if this man Johnson has any connection with this 
bunch of anarchists in the East or not. We do know that after he went 
from Morgantown that he drifted through Ohio and then went to New 
York, where he had secured a scholarship in a socialist school in New 
York, or a school of kindred character. 

I am worrying you with all these details because it might throw 
some light on the investigations the papers say the department is mak- 
ing, and I do urge, if it not be 1 cote by reason of which I have 
learned and know of Bosco, that if he is pardoned or his sentence has 
been reduced, as the papers have indicated, that he is a fit subject for 
deportation. I have no question about his anarchistic tendencies, and 
his open defiance was illustrated in court. 


This letter, or a copy of same, was transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of Labor under date of June 17, 1919, by Claud R. Porter, 
Assistant Attorney General, with a letter from Mr. Porter, 
reading as follows: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith for your consideration a copy 
of a letter from the United States Attorney at Martinsburg, W. Va., 
with respect to one Paul Bosco, who is now serving a term of two years 
in the Atlanta Penitentiary for violation of the espionage act. Bosco is 
of strong anarchistic tendencies, and while he was sentenced to 10 
years’ imprisonment, the same has been commuted by the President to 
two years. 

Bosco’s term will expire on September 1, 1919, and in view of his 
anarchistic tendencies it is su ted that steps be taken to have him 
deported promptly upon his release from the Atlanta Penitentiary on 
September 1. Mr. Walker, the district attorney, in a personal inter- 
view with officials of this department, laid stress upon the bad char- 
acter of this man. 


The letter from Mr, Porter in the Immigration files bears the 
following indorsement written across the face in ink: 


June, 1918: Issue W/A Anarch, Anarchize, Anarcotem, Anotoid, 
ses eet oS Send to Jacksonville with copy of this letter and its in- 
osure. 


The five words in this memorandum are code words for vari- 
ous charges to be contained in the warrant of arrest, same per- 
taining to anarchists, disbelievers in government, ete. 

The formal warrant of arrest was issued June 20, 1919, signed 
by Acting Secretary Abercrombie, and reads as follows: 


No. 54616/242, Incl. 702. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington. 

To Thomas V. Kirk, inspector in cha Jacksonville, Fla., 

immigrant inspector in the service of the United States. ad 

Whereas, from evidence submitted to me, it appears that the alien 
Paul Bosco, who landed at an unknown port on or about the Ist day of 
January, 1916, has been found in the United States in violation of the 
uct approved October 16, 1918, for the following, among other, reasons: 
That he is an alien anarchist ; that he believes the overthrow by force 
or violence of the Government of the United States; that he belicves in 


the overthrow by force or violence of all forms of law; that he advo- 
cates the overthrow by force or violence of all forms of law; and that 
he disbelieves in all organized government. 

I, John W. Abercrombie, Acting Secretary of Labor, by virtue of the 
pre and authority vested in me by the laws of the United States, do 

ereby command you to take into custody the said alien and grant him a 
hearing to enable him to show cause why he should not be deported in 
conformity with law. 

The expenses of detention hereunder, if necessary, are authorized, pay- 
able from the appro tion “ Expenses of regulating immigration, 
1919.” Pending further proceedings the alien may be released from 
custody upon ishing satisfactory bond in the sum of $1,000. 

For so doing, this shall be your sufficient. warrant. 

Witness my hand and seal this 20th day of June, 1919. 


Acting Secretary of Labor. 
1918.5 copy as signed by John W. Abercrombie, mailed June 20, 


The same was transmitted under date of June 20, 1919, to the 
inspector in charge at Jacksonville, Fla., with the following 
memorandum: 


The bureau transmits herewith formal warrant of arrest issued to- 
day for Paul Bosco, who is at present an inmate of the Federal Peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta, Ga. A copy of a letter from the Assistant Attorney. 
General, with its inclosure, is also inclosed. 


A hearing on the warrant of arrest under deportation pro- 
ceedings was granted the alien, Paul Bosco, by Immigration In- 
spector Thomas V. Kirk at the United States Penitentiary in 
Atlanta, Ga., under date of June 25, 1919. Bosco at that time 
was serving a sentence for violation of the espionage act. A copy 
of the testimony adduced at the hearing follows: 


Alien sworn: 

. What is your name?—A. Paul Bosco. r 

„Have you ever been known by any other name — A. No. 

. My object in 8 here is to give gon an opportunity to show 
cause why you should not be deported at the expiration of your prison 
sentence. have a warrant for your arrest signed by John W. Aber- 
crombie, 3 Secretary of the artment of Labor, dated June 20, 
1919, No. 54616/242, the charge gy oop you reading as follows: That 
he is an alien anarchist ; that he eves in the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the United States; that he believes in the 
overthrow by force or violence of all forms of law; that he advocates 
the overthrow by force or violence of all forms of law; and that he dis- 
believes in all organized government.” You are entitled to be repre- 
sented by an attorney at this hearing —A. I do not think it necessary 
to have an attorney. 

Q. Then, do you waive all ret for an attorney and are you ready for 
es. 


‘the pees to proceed A. 


hand yon the warrant which you will please read.—A. (Alien 
reads the warrant carefully and says:) I am not an anarchist. 
did not know just what anarchy was until I was accused of it, After I 
was accused of it I read up and studied on it to find out what anarchy 
was, and I must say after informing myself I have no objections to an- 
archists or their principles, as the Constitution of the United States 
does not forbid anarchistic ae anda or anarchistic doctrines. 

. Does your understanding of anarchy agree with anarchy or the 
definition of anarchists as given in the United States immigration law 
and as set forth specifically in the charge ajast you in the warrant 
which you have just read?—A. (Alien carefully reads charge in the war- 
rant, then hesitates for some little time and says:) I do not believe in the 
overthrow of law, but whenever laws are against the people I see no 
reason why the people should not resist their enforcement by force if it 
is attempted to enforce the law by force. Whenever Congress passes a 
law that is contrary to the interests of the people and contrary to the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, then the people are justified in 
resisting the enforcement of such a Jaw in any way they can—this to 
uphold their constitutional rights. I think it is the duty of every 
by aa ~ Yes to take this position, 

1 ed what country are you a citizen or subject?—A. I was born 
n Russia. 

8 How old are you?—A. I am 27 years old. 

. When did you first come to the United States?—A. In 1911, from 
Russia, and landed at Hoboken, N. J., January, 1911, on the Kaiserin 
August Victoria. 

Q. Have you ever taken 8 to become a citizen of the United 
States or any other Nba A A. Yes; I got my “first papers” for 
United States citizenship at Moundsville, W. Va., in 1914. 

. Have you ever gotten full citizenship papers? — A. No, sir. 

Why not?—A. Just neglect. 

Are you married ?—A. No. í 

. Have you any relatives in the United States ?—A. Yes; a brother, 
George Bosco, 510 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y, 

: he have the same ideas about Government that you have? 
A. I don’t know what he believes, 

Q. When you first came to the United States how much money did 
yee bring?—A. About $60. Brought nothing else to amount to any- 


hing. 
Qs How much money have you now?—A. About $30. I left some 
don't think it in such shape that I could get 


property in Russia, bu 
an hing out of it now. 

. What is your occupation ?—A. I have been a glass cutter since I 
was about 14 years old. For a few months before I was arrested I was 
in business for myself, selling ice cream and drinks at Morgantown, 

. Va. 

Q. Why were you arrested?—A. 1 was arrested at Morgantown, 
W. Va., for distributing leaflets; the subject of the leaflets was The 
Price We Pay.” 


Q By what organization was this leaflet gotten up?—A. By the 


alist Party. 
Q. Did you distribute any of the leaflets ?—A. I sold some socialistic 
pro; nda, as we usually do. 


s t do you mean “we” A. I mean Socialists. 

Just what kind of propaganda did you sell A. They did not 

e any charge against me for pana literature. The charge against 
me was for distributing the leaflet “ The Price We Pay,” which was an 
ar ent a st world militarism. 

. For what offense were you tried and convicted and sent to this 
prison —A. As I understand it, I was arrested and convicted and sent 


ma 
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here for distributing the leaflet “ The Price We . This leaflet was 
written by John Santuckner, of Chicago, I think, ut 1915. 

Q. When were you convicted?—A. I was convicted at Parkersburg 
January 16, 1918. 

Q. When did you first become identified with anarchists ?—A. I 
never was identified with an organization of that kind. 

When you were convicted at Parkersburg for how long were you 

sentenced ?7—A. For 10 years, 

Q. When your sentence and term in penitentiary for 10 years was 


announced in the crowded court at Parkersburg did u not state 
defiantly that you hoped that when you were released m the peni- 
tentiary that you would find the flag waving over the American 


flag?—A. Yes; I said that. 

Q. Do you still hope that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you don’t call that anarchy?—A. I don't call that anarchy 
because the red flag is an international emblem. 

Q. You have been living in this eountry how long?—A. About eight 
years, 

Q. And you think you are better qualified to say what kind of a flag 
we should have and what kind of laws Congress should make than our 
best statesmen who were born in this country ?—A. I don't mean es- 
pecially for this country, but for the world. 

Q. Then you claim you are better qualified to say what kind of laws 
the world should have than our President and our Congressmen ?—A. 
I say this because the Constitution of the United States gives every 
man of the United States a right to express his opinion; but before 
I said this I carefully looked over the Constitution of the United States 
and it does guarantee free speech, free press, and free assemblage. 

. After being in this country seven years you regard yourself a 
first-class constitutional lawyer and presume to know more about the 
Constitution than our President and our best Congressmen, do you?— 
A. ae Constitution is plain on free speech, free press, and free 
assemblage. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be better for a newcomer to this 
country to leave the interpretation of the Constitution and the laws 
of the country to properly constituted authority, rather than to place 
your own interpretation on these matters, at least until you become a 
citizen of the United States?—A. I think the Constitution guarantees 
freedom for foreign people the same as for United States citizens, 
therefore I try to exercise my privilege. 

Q. The Constitution does not give sufficient liberty to aliens as well 
as to United States citizens, and if you would be satisfied with the 
same kind of liberty that I and all other United States citizens have 
I do not think you would be in this trouble, do you?—(No answer.) 

Q.. Were you not treasurer of the liberty defense fund before you 
were arrested at Morgantown ?—A. Yes. ~ 

Q. Did you collect any money in that capacity; and, if so, how 
much ?—A. Yes; I did. suppose about $50 or $75. 

Q. Just what was the object of this organization ?—A. The object 
was to raise some money to help some of our comrades who had been 


arrested. 

Q. What do you mean by your comrades, some more international 
and constitutional lawyers like yourself, people who would like to 
have the red flag flying instead of the United States flag?—A. Com- 
rades who did enjoy their constitutional rights. 

Q. Is there any ther statement you would like to make as to why 
825 should not be deported to Russia after your sentence expires 

ere?—A. If the United States authorities are not will for working 
men to exercise industrial democracy, then I would not object to going 
back to free Russia. 

FINDING. 


Alien came to the United States from Russia, landing at Hoboken 
N. J., in January, 1911; declared his intention to become a citizen o 
the United States at Moun e, W. Va., in 1914; was convicted for 
violation of the espionage act at Parkersburg, . Va., in January, 
1918, and given a sentence in the United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, 
Ga., for 10 years, which sentence has been reduced to 2 years. Sen- 
tence is due to expire in about 30 days. Alien says he does not belong 
to any organization of anarchists, but his declaration as to what he 
does believe in as to government and enforcement of law to my mind 
constitutes positive proof that he is an anarchist of the worst type, 
and it is recommended that he be deported.as such at the expiration 
of his sentence. 3 

In connection with this matter the department’s special attention 
is called to a letter (copy inclosed) da Morgantown, W. Va., June 
4, 1919, from Stuart W. Walker, United States attorney, to the Hon. 
A. Mitchell Palmer, United States Attorney General. 

THos. V. KIRK, 
Evamining Inspector, 

Under date of July 15, 1919, the record of the hearing ac- 
corded Bosco was transmitted to the Bureau of Immigration for 
the action of the Department of Labor, together with a letter 
from the inspector in charge at Jacksonville, Fla., recommending 
the alien’s deportation, and reading as follows: 

Referring to von wath pron warrant No. 54616/242, dated June 20, 
1919, I am inclosing herewith record of hearing in the case of the 
alien, Paul Bosco, now detained in the United States penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Ga., whose term will expire in about 30 days. 

For the reasons stated in the finding it is recommended that the 
alien be deported as an anarchist at the expiration of his prison sen- 
tence. 

The record was reviewed by the law division of the Bureau of 
Immigration, and under date of July 21, 1919, a memorandum 
for the Acting Secretary was prepared and signed by A. 
Caminetti, Commissioner General of Immigration, stating: 


ne bureau is of the opinion that the alien’s own statements and ad- 
tiate all of the charges in the warrant of 
arrest, and upon those grounds his v9 age fe Russia at Government 


tained un 

This memorandum was approved by the Acting Secretary, and 
bears the notation in pencil as follows: “Where shall we 
hold him; New Orleans?” 


ment expense is recommended, when possible. 


While quoting another memorandum, it is desired to call par- 
ticular attention to the above-quoted paragraph, which indicates 
the intention of holding this alien without bond until his deporta- 
tion can be accomplished, 

The memorandum now follows: 


The above-named alien was arrested at the Federal prison, Atianta, 
Ga., on the grounds that he is an alien anarchist; that he believes in 
the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of the United 
States; that he believes in the overthrow by force or violence of all 
forms of law; that he advocates the overthrow by force or violence of 
all forms of law; and that he disbelieyes in all organized government, 

This case arose as the result of the alien’s conviction and sentence 
in the Federal courts at Parkersburg, W. Va., for violation of the 
N act, the sentence at first being 10 years in the above-named 
p „ but latter commuted to two years. He states that he was con- 
yicted and sentenced for distributing leaflets at Morgantown, W. Va. 
entitled The Price We Pay,” and that such leaflets were prepared 
1 the Socialist Party; also that he sold other socialistic 8 

e further admits that at the time sentence was pronounc n the 
crowded court room at Parkersburg, he stated defiantly that he hoped 
that when he was released from the penitentiary he would find the 
red flag waving over the American „ and he still hopes that this 
may be the case. He evidently sets If up as a constitutional 
authority, saying that he did not believe the above statement he made 
in the court room was anarchistic use the red flag is an interna- 
tional emblem. He was given an opportunity to read the warrant, 
After — so he stated as follows: “I am not an anarchist. I did 
not know just what anarchy was until I was accused of it. After 
I was accused of it, I read up and studied on it to find out what anarchy 
was, and I must say after informing myself I have no objections to 
anarchists or their principles, as the Constitution of the United States 
does not forbid anarchistic propaganda or anarchistic doctrines. He 
was then asked if his understanding of anarchy agreed with the defini- 
tion of anarchy as given in the United States immigration law and as 
set forth in the warrant of arrest, and replied, after considerable hesi- 
tation: “I do not believe in the overthrow of law, but whenever laws 
are against the people I see no reason why -the people should not 
resist their enforcement by force, if it is attempted to enforce the law 


by force. Whenever Congress passes a law that is contra: to the 
interests of the people and contrary to the rights guarant by the 
Constitution, then the people are j in resisting the orce- 


ment of such a Jaw iu any way 5 to uphold their consti- 
Richest! E ae I think it is the duty of every workingman to take 
position.” 

The alien has not taken ont final 3 pa and stated that 
he had not done so rang > because of negl He says that he was 
treasurer of the liberty defense fund at Morgantown, W. Va., an 
during the period of his office collectetd about 875, the object of which 
was to assist some of his comrades who had been arreste 

In a letter to Attorney General Palmer, copy of which is made a 
part of the record, the United States attorney at Parkersburg, who 
prosecuted the alien under the espionage act, states that he con- 
sidered as 2 very dangerous man; that he was bodily ejected from the 
labor organization’s headquarters at Mor town, and that his former 
associates came in numbers to Park to testify against him; 
also that they considered him so dangerous t they warned the mar- 
shal of that trict that danger might exist during the trial. 

The bureau is of opinion, that the alien’s own statements and ad- 
missions clearly substantiate all of the charges in the warrant of 
arrest, and upon those gro his deportation to Russia at Govern- 
His term in the peni- 
will soon expire and it is further recommended that imme- 
diately upon his release he be taken into 5 this service and 
detained until his removal from the country ean accomplished. 


Under date of July 24, 1919, the Assistant Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, with the approval of the Acting Secretary 
of Labor, addressed the following letter to the Commissioner 
of Immigration at New Orleans: 


The bureau transmits herewith, for your information, a copy of a 
1 N warrant of deportation for Paul Bosco. 3 


tentiary 


be delivered at your station by an officer detailed b; 
cha. at Jacksonville for detention until after his 


effec 

The incident to such detention, including the es of 
delivering the alien at Ellis Island, New York Harbor, for deportation, 
as well as those of an attendant who will accompany him, if necessary, 
are authorized, es from the appropriation “ Expenses of regulating 
immigration, 1920.“ 

It will be noted in this letter no provision is made for the 
release of this alien under bond. To the contrary, the instruc- 
tions are to detain him until his deportation can be effected. 
The warrant for his deportation, dated July 24, 1919, reads as 
follows: 

No. 24616/242 Incl. 2407. 
UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, 

DEPARTMENT or LABOR, 
Washington. 
To FREDERIC C. Hows, 
Commissioner of Imm tion, 
Ellis Island, New York Harbor: 

Whereas from ee submitted to me, after due hearing before Imml- 
grant Inspector Charge Thomas V. Kirk, held at the Federal Peni- 
tentiary, Atlanta, Ga., have become satisfied that the alien, Paul 
Bosco, who landed at the port of New York, N. Y., ex steamship Kai- 
serin Auguste Victoria, on or about the 15th 28 of January, 1911, has 
bon tonad: in ma United States in violation of the act approved October 

3 „to wit: 

That he is an alien anarchist; that he believes in the overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government of the United States; that he be- 
lieves in the overthrow by force or violence of all forms of law; that 
he advocates the overthrow by force or violence of all forms of law; 
and that he disbelieves in all organized government, and may be de- 
ported in accordance therewith. 

I, John W. Abercrombie, Acting Seeretary of Labor, by virtue of the 
power and authority vested in me by the laws of the United States, do 


1920. 
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hereby command you to return said alien to Russia, the country whence 

— ja ceme, at the ense of the appro eran “ Expenses o zepis 
ation, 1920.” You are direct i ae gree — ion for 

—— en from New Tork to such point in ia as you may designate 


3 the lowest available rate, payable from the above-named appropria- 
n. 


For so doing this shall be your sufficient warrant. 
Witness my hand and seal this 24th day of July, 1919. 


Acting Secretary of Labor. 
1015. et copy as signed by John W. Abercrombie, mailed July 25, 

Under the same date the formal notice of the issuing of said 
warrant of deportation was forwarded to the inspector in charge 
of the Immigration Service at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Attention is again called to the fact that no bend was provided 
for in either the formal notice to the inspector at Jacksonville 
nor in the warrant of deportation. The formal notice referred 
to reads as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
= BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, 
Washington, July 24, 1919. 
(54616/242) 


INSPECTOR IN CHARGE IMMIGRATION SERVICE, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


of your letter of July 1 
accorded ed the alien, Pani 
Kaiserin 


After a 


Sır: The bureau acknowledges the rece 2 5 

No. 122/116, 1 record of hear 

* . 1 3 careful exami- 
uguste on or a anuary 

nation of the evidence submitted in this t is gf opin- 


emplo; t of an . to assist ry, if n 
nominal compensation of $1 and e ce 4 both ways, bel au brized, 
payante from the appropriation “ enses of regulating gration, 
Upon his release from by the ed to Ne authoriti the alien 
should be taken into custody and — be to New Orleans, for de- 
tention poe fall deportation can be eff 
Y. 


For the Commissioner General. 
1919, by 


{Exact copy as signed by Alfred Hampton, mailed July 25, 
E piirini tant commissioner general. 
Approved : 


aes copy as nd hatha, ger by John W. 3 mailed July 25, 1919, 


PY inclosed W. D. No. 2407, 

Under date of July 24, 1919, an official copy of the warrant of 
deportation was sent to the Commissioner of Immigration at 
Ellis Island, N. Y., together with a memorandum reading as 
follows: 


La., T 

is at 3 confined in t tiary at Atlanta, Ga., but 
will be released in about three ron at which time he will be conyeyed 
to New Orleans for detention until his deportation can be effected. No 
foreign address is given. 


Under date of July 28, 1919, the inspector in charge at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., addressed the following letter to the commissioner 
of immigration: 


Referring to bureau letter of the 24th 5 No. 54616/242, direct- 
ng that the alien, Paul Bosco, be conveyed to 8 for detenti — 


issued t 
New York Harbor, N. Y. 

It is thought at this office that the direction that the alien be con- 
veyed to New Orleans for detention until such time as he can be de- 
ported is due to 5 at Ellis Island; but as the letter directs 
that he be conveyed Orleans and the warrant is issued to the 
commissioner at Ellis Island, it was thought advisable to call attention 
of the bureau to this matter, in order that the bureau's intentions will 
be carried out when the alien is conveyed to New Orleans for detention. 


This letter was replied to by the commissioner of immigra- 
tion under date of August 4, 1919, as follows: 


Replying to your letter of the 28th ahima; No. 222/116, relative to 
ie ot tects at New Orleans to —— ano eee 7 
n 
te Adios T n his 


for detention until his de Han k to Russia can be accomplished. 
expenses will be payable the allotment for your district. 
Under date of July 30, 1919, the inspector in charge at Jack- 
sonyille, Fla., addressed the following communication with refer- 
ence to this 585 to the Commissioner General of Immigration: 


Referring to department warrant of ig pat in the case of the 
alien, Paul —.— No. 5 dated July 24, 1919, and to letter from 
the bureau to this office bearing the same date and number, 


ng directing 
that the alien be conveyed to New Orleans for detention until such time 
as he can be deported, I desire to suggest, inasmuch as the work at this 
office is very much congested at this time, that we would appreciate it 
if the 8 can 5 for Inspector Ton H. Wallis, New Orleans, 
La., to take charge of this alien at the expiration of his prison sentence 
and 5 him to New Orleans for detention until deportation can be 
elec 

=~ 5 Se the visi I vu ate wy Alis, 1 znow this arran. oe 
ment W perf y sa actory 5 al and ma urther 
state that it will be less expensive r. Wallis to Nom N 
Orleans to Atlanta and return than 1 it's will be for this office to detail 
an officer from Jacksonyille for the purpose outlined, 


Under date of August 6, 1919, the Commissioner General of 
Immigration addressed the following communication to the com- 
missioner of immigration at New Orleans: 


1. Please arrange to have Inspector Joseph H. Wallis proceed to At- 
lanta, Ga., upon receipt of advices from the Jacksonville office for the 
È taking into custody and conveying to New Orleans A de- 


0 
Ta on the alien, Paul Bosco, who is now confined in aes peni- 


tentiary at Atlanta and will be released in about three w 
2. incurred by 1 allis in — the trip will 
be chargeable to the allotment of trict No. 7. 


And under the same date, August 6, addressed the following 
communication to the inspector in charge at Jacksonville, Fla.: 


e ase of to your letter of the 30th ultimo, No. 122/116, relative to 
Bosco, is now paruen in ‘the 20 


m your office for the purpose of taking the 
ie 3 and conveying him to New Orleans for detention. 

Under date of September 29, 1919, the inspector in charge at 
Jacksonville, Fla., addressed a letter to R. H. Marr, attorney at 
law, New Orleans. ‘This letter reads as follows: 

Replying to your letter of the 27th instant, I have to a that the 
case of Paul Bosco, so far as this office is concerned, is € 

For your information I will state that the alien had Re gers 
to secure an attorney at the time of his hearing and wat 
ened stating he did not regard it necessary for him to —— ax. 

A copy of same was transmitted to the Bureau of Immigration 
with a letter dated September 29, 1919, from the inspector in 
charge at Jacksonville, reading as follows: 


Refe: —— bureau letter of August 6, 1919, No. 54616/242, and to 
warrant o rtation dated July 24, 1919, mg the same number, 
in the case a e alien, Paul „I have to aTe that this alien, upon 
the a of his sentence in e Uni tates Penitentiary at 
2 was taken into custody by y Rr Commissioner Joseph 
H. W: 2 New Orleans, La., and conveyed to the immigration station 
eee 2 75 for detention pending deportation. The alien is now 

n 


This o just in recei . of a letter dated New Orleans, La., 
tember on 7015. writes b. 


Sep- 
H. Marr, attorney at law, 1020-21 teat 
Building, which reads as fo lows : 
“The United States Civil Liberties Bureau has asked me to look into 


if you will be kind enough to yes me with the reports in the case.” | 
to secure an attorney at 

right to do so, I think the matter, 
shouldbe be regarded as closed ; however, 
if the bureau I will furnish Attorney Marr with the record in 
the case. Copy of my reply to Mr. Marr's letter is inclosed herewith. 

In addressing the letter to Attorney Marr the inspector in 
charge at Jacksonville was following a long-standing custom or 
regulation of the Immigration Bureau, to the. effect that the 
Immigration Service could recognize only an attorney whom the 
alien had gone on record as desiring to appear in his behalf, 
The custom or regulation in a case of this kind, wherein the 
attorney claimed to have been retained by some outside sources 
in behalf of the alien, had, until recently, been to advise the 
alien of his right to counsel, and that such and such an attorney, 
had claimed to be retained by such and such a party in his behalf, 
and in the event the alien then went on record as desiring said 
attorney to represent him, to recognize that attorney, but other- 
wise he was not to be recognized in the case, 

Recently a new regulation with reference to attorneys has 
been issued, but even in this new regulation the alien has some- 
what to say as to who shall or who shall not represent him. & 
regulation was also issued to the effect that it was unnecessary, 
for an alien to haye more than one attorney, and unless it were 
members of the same firm not more than one attorney should be 
recognized, and that before any attorney not a member of the 
same firm could be recognized in any particular in a deportation 
proceeding, the attorney first recognized must haye gone on 
record as withdrawing entirely from the case. Special attention 
is called to this regulation with reference to attorneys in order 
that the correspondence which followed in connection with me 
Paul Bosco case may be more readily understood. 

Under date of September 30, 1919, on a letterhead of the Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Bureau, No. 41 Union Square, New York, a 
letter was addressed to Hon. John W. Abercrombie, Acting Secre- 
tary of Labor, by Walter Nelles, listed as counsel for the before- 
mentioned organization or society. ‘This letter bears the indorse- 
ment in ink to the effect that it was referred October 1, 1919, to 
the Bureau of Immigration by Acting Secretary Abercrombie, 


and reads as follows: 5 
NATIONAL CIVIL LIBERTIES BUREAU, 
41 Union Square, New York, September 39, 1919. 
(Officers: L. Fong orth Wood, chairman; Norman M. Thomas, 
vice chairman; helps Stokes, "treasurer ; Albert De Silver, direc- 
tor; Paul J. 5 associate director ; Walter Nelles, counsel. Directe 
ing committee: John S. Codman Crystal Eastman, John 3 Elliott, 
magpie Edward W. ns, William A. Fincke, John Haynes 
Holmes, Agnes Brown nn Judah È L. Magnes, John Nevin Sayre. 
Hon. JOHN W. ABERCROMBI 
Acting Becretary of Taber, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sir: Paul Bosko, an alien who is to be deported to Russia via 
New York, is now being held at the immigration station at New Orleans. 
A correspondent there advises us that he can not be admitted to bail 
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except by order from 


‘our office at Washington. I assume that in this 
case, as in others of Russians where deportation will not be practicable 
for a considerable time, bail will be permitted. If you will make the 
order I should be greatly. obliged if you. will let me know that you have 
done so. - If any particular showing must be made before bail is granted, 
will you not let us know its nature? 
Yours, very truly, WALTER NELLES, 

The National Civil Liberties Bureau was brought into being 
by radicals of the Roger Baldwin type for the purpose of assist- 
ing men to evade the selective-service act. Baldwin, one of the 
organizers of the “ Bureau,” was convicted and served about one 
year in a Federal penitentiary for violating the selective-service 
act. This group of radicals were particularly active in and 
about New York City, and manufactured a multitude of “con- 
scientious objectors,” going so far as to furnish legal advice. 

Under date of October 10, 1919, Charles Recht addressed the 
Commissioner General of Immigration as follows: 

I appear for Paul Bosco, who is now held at New Orleans awaiting 
deportation to Russia. 

As the department is not now in a position to return people to Russia, 
I would appreciate it if you would fix a reasonable amount, say $500, as 
bail for this man, and so instruct the department at New Orleans, until 
such time as his deportation can be effected. 

This letter bears a footnote in pencil reading as follows: 


Miss Weiss called at bureau and advised alien’s friends have now 
raised $500 for bond. Consider advisability his release on bond on this 
or larger amount. 

W. J. P. 

The Miss Weiss referred to in footnote is Rose Weiss, an 
attorney in the law firm of Charles Recht. The latter, it will be 
remembered, is the same attorney who appeared with Caroline 
Lowe before the Bureau of Immigration in the cases of aliens 
brought from the Pacific coast to Ellis Island and later released. 

Charles Recht is recognized in and around New York as attor- 
ney for many anarchists, I. W. W.'s, communists, and anti- 
Government organizations. Recht was appointed chief counsel 
and legal advisor for Ludwig K. C. Martens, which position he 
holds to-day. He is recognized as a clearing house for radicals 
actively opposing the Government. 

Going back to Recht's letter of October 10, which has been 
quoted, special attention is called to the language used. He 
says, “I appear for Paul Bosco.” He does not say that he was 
retained by Bosco, nor does he say who authorized him to ap- 
pear in this alien’s behalf. If all the regulations with reference 
to attorneys issued by the Department of Labor had been fol- 
lowed in this case, Recht could not and should not have been 
recognized as attorney for Bosco. That he was recognized as 
attorney, however, is shown by his letter of October 27, 1919, to 
the Commissioner General of Immigration, reading as follows: 


Sometime ago I made application for the fixing of bail in the case of 
this alien, who is held at New Orleans awaiting deportation to Russia. 
As it is not likely that this deportation can be effected for some time, 
it would be advisable to fix bail at a reasonable sum, The friends of 
this alien have raised $500, which, under all the circumstances, might 
be accepted in this case, 

And the reply thereto, under date of November 1, which reads 
as follows: 

In response to your letter of the 27th ultimo, makin, 
bond in the case of Paul Bosco, now confined at New 
deportation to Russia, you are advised that the bureau will give the 
matter consideration within the near future and will inform you of its 
decision, 

Special attention is called to this reply to Recht, wherein it 
is stated, with reference to the request that Recht made, that 
bond be fixed in the Bosco case, that the bureau would give con- 
sideration to the matter of bond, and would advise him later of 
its decision, thereby indicating that up to that time, November 
1, 1919, no change had occurred in the original policy adopted 
at the time of the issuing of the warrant of arrest for Bosco 
with reference to his admittance to bond. Under date of Noyem- 
ber 7, 1919, Recht again addressed the Commissioner General 
of Immigration on the subject of bond for Bosco, his letter read- 
ing as follows: 

Will you please advise us of your decision in regard to the release 
on pait of Paul Bosco, and oblige? 

This letter evidently was not answered, and under date of No- 
vember 26, 1919, he again addressed the Bureau of Immigration 
on the subject, his letter reading as follows: 

I should appa it if you would advise us as to your decision in 
the matter of fixing bail for Paul Bosco. We have not heard from you 
for some time concerning the matter and shall appreciate your reply. 

Attached to this letter in the files of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, on a separate piece of paper, is a memoranda which reads: 


Mc.: Why can’t we bring this mah on to Ellis Island? Rewrite 
memo, and refuse mail (bail), Initial “ C.” 


application for 
rleans awaiting 


The “memo.” referred to in the foregoing note unquestion- 
ably referred to a memorandum for the acting Secretary dated 
December 2, 1919, indicating that the facts concerning the alien 
in question were reviewed. This memorandum, which was 
signed by the Commissioner General and approved by the Act- 
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ing Secretary, specifically denied 
memorandum reads as follows: 


The facts concerning this allen are reviewed in bureau memorandum 
indicated at marker, to which your attention is inyited. He is now 
confined at the New Orleans detention station awaiting deportation to 
Russia. His attorney, Charles Recht, requests that alien be released 
under bond in the sum of $500 until such time as his remoyal from the 
country can be effected. 

The evidence in this case shows that Bosco is considered a dangerous 
man, a menace to the community, and not a fit person to be at large. 
As he is a citizen of Russia and is to be deported to that country, the 
bureau recommends that the request for bond be denied, and that he be 
brought at once to Ellis Island and held there until his removal from 
the country can be effected. 


Special attention is called to the last paragraph of this memo- 
randum, which indicates that a decision to transfer this alien 
from New Orleans to Ellis Island until he could be deported had 
been reached. In following out this new policy, a telegram was 
sent the Immigration Service at New Orleans by the Assistant 
Commissioner General under date of December 4, 1919, reading 
as follows: 

By direction Acting Secretary join Paul Bosco to Russell party for con- 
veyance to New York. Caminetti— 

And then signed by Alfred Hampton for the Commissioner 
General. 

The same date Attorney Recht, of New York, was advised 
that the department had decided not to accept bond in the Bosco 
case. The letter from the Commissioner General to Attorney 
Recht reads as follows: 

The bureau refers to your letter of November 26 and advises the de- 
partment has decided not to accept bond in the case of Paul Bosco, 

A memoranda concerning this case appears in the files of the 
Bureau of Immigration and reads as follows: 

1. Full name of person arrested: Paul Bosco. 

2. Number of case (Bureau of Immigration files) ; 54616/242. 

3. Date of warrant of arrest: June 20. 1919. 

4. Charge upon which arrest was made: That he is an alien anarchist ; 
that he believes in the overthrow by force or vioience of the Government 
of the United States; that he believes in the overthrow by force and 
violence of all forms of law; that he advocates the overthrow by force 
or violence of all forms of law; and that he disbelieves in all organized 
government. 

5. Date and place of arrest: June 25, 1919, Atlanta, Ga. 

6. Disposition of case: Warrant of deportation to Russia at Govern- 
ment expense issued July 24, 1919. Transferred to New Orleans for 
deportation on release from United States penitentiary. Application for 
release on bond denied. 

7. Status of case at present: Pending, awaiting deportation. 

The Russell party referred to in the telegram of December 4, 
which was a pick-up deportation party, evidently took a different 
route from that intended, and the officer in charge at New Or- 
leans so advised the bureau by wire, requesting instructions as 
to whether or not he should deliver Paul Bosco to Ellis Island. 
Under date of December 19, 1919, he was advised by the bureau 
in a telegram to defer delivery of Paul Bosco to New York pend- 
ing further instructions. Under date of February 27, 1920, one 
Harry Weinberger, who lists himself as counselor at law, 261 
Broadway, New York, addressed a letter to the Commissioner of 
Immigration concerning the alien, Paul Bosco, The letter reads 
as follows: 

Will you kindly advise me in reference to the case of Paul Bosco, what 
the intentions of the department are in reference to him? 

Will he be brought to New York City for deportation; and if so, how 
soon? Will time be given so that he may get clothes and other neces- 
saries for deportation? Until the time of deportation, will any bair 
be fixed for him? 

In reply to this letter the bureau addressed Weinberger under 
date of March 2, 1920. The letter reads as follows: 

Referring to your letter of the 27th ultimo, you are advised that as 
you do not appear to be the attorney of record in the case of Paul 

osco the bureau is not in a position to advise you of the status of this 

matter or to furnish you with the information called for in the last 
paragraph of your letter. The alien was represented before the Jackson- 
ville, Fla., office by Attorney R, H, Mar, of New Orleans, and before the 
9 by Attorney Recht, of New York City. 

f satisfactory evidence is placed before the bureau showing that 
Attorney Recht has withdrawn from the case the bureau will be glad 
to furnish you with such information from its files as you may desire 
and which it would be proper for it to furnish. 


Special attention is called to.the last paragraph of this letter, 
which indicates that, in so far as this attorney is concerned, 
the regulations pertaining to attorneys in cases of this nature 
were being strictly adhered to. 

Under date of March 2, 1920, Weinberger again addressed the 
Bureau of Immigration, and particularly the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration. His letter follows: 


I have gotten a fairly full résumé of the papers in the case of Paul 
Bosco, now detained for deportation at New Orleans for more than six 
months. 

I want to make certain requests in this case, and you may even con- 
sider them demands, as I feel that a papanie injustice has been done 
to this man. I desire complete stenographie copy of the evidence upon 
which his order for deportation was made. From his records, I under- 
stand, he is a socialist and not an anarchist. In fact, he was arrested 
and convicted for distributing the socialist pamphlet by Mr. Tucker 
entitled Tue Price We Pay.“ Mr. Bosco got out bis first naturaliza- 


bond to the alien. The 


1920. 
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tion papers and is willing to take out his second. He was a member 
of the Socialist Party and a member of the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union and could get a job now as manager of the cuttin, 
department in the Weston (W. Va.) Giass House, Weston, W. Va., 
he were released. Apparently the evidence on behalf of this man against 
his deportation was not properly presented to your department. 

I ask—nay, eyen demand and insist—that his case be reopened; 
that bail be fixed at $1,000, so that we can perhaps obtain the same, 
and the case transferred from New Orleans to New York, where I can 
handle the matter. Unless, of course, if you will look into this record 
again yourself, you will determine that the order of deportation should 
be canceled and the man ordered released entirely. 

I desire to be heard in this man’s case. Of course, if he 3 
deported, he should be ordered deported to soviet Russia. It certainly 
is a peculiar situation where a socialist who has filed his first applica- 
tion papers for citizenship should be deported as an anarchist, and in 
view of the fact that the individual is willing to file his application for 
final naturalization papers. 

not your department realize that these cases come flooding in, 
and these calls for defense help from all parts of the country come to 
a few who are interested, until it is almost hopeless to give aid or 
obtain justice or get the release of individuals who, without friends 
and without money, are simply caught in the juggernaut of your admin- 
istrative machinery? 

Continually I get partial evidence of your department, I presume 
unknowingly, being made an instrument to. wreak vengeance of 3 
individuals. J might mention two cases —the Chinese J. W. W. and 


the case of Rasmus ussen. 
Mr. Caminetti, I wish you would begin to realize that American 
justice the world round is g wei through your department and 
is being found wanting. I realize, of course, the flood of cases that 
your office has to handle. I realize that your machinery moves slowly, 
but it also grinds exceedingly small. 
Le Fix bail at $1,000, and let this 


t us have justice in is case. 
man come out. Let me examine the record and let me submit an 
3 Bosco is without funds, and his health is broken. Appar- 
ently jails of America are to break the health of individuals as the 
wheels of old were to break their bones. A 

Wire me if you will fix bail at $1,000 in this case, and will you wire 
New Orleans to send me stenographic copy of the evidence and the 
charges in this case? 


Special attention is called to the demands made by Wein- 
berger, as these demands will be commented on later in this 
memorandum. Weinberger's letter was not answered imme- 
diately, and under date of March 8, 1920, he sent a telegram 
Tipas York City to the Immigration Bureau, which reads 
as follows: 


Why the delay in decision Martin Perruch and Bosco cases? 
Send me letter of information, 755 l ote 


Under date of March 9, 1920, the Commissioner General of 
pepe a addressed a letter to Weinberger, reading as 
‘ollows : 


Answering your letter of the 2d instant, which has further reference 
to the case of Paul Bosco, I ber to reiterate the statement made in my 
letter to you of the 2d instant that since you have submitted no evidence 
to show that you have succeeded the attorneys of record in this case, 
the record will not be submitted to you for yeur inspection. 

Observing the tone of your letter, under acknowledgment, the bureau 
may be permitted to state that a plain statement of pertinent facts you 
Gente to present might do just as well as the le you seem to affect. 

I advised you in my letter of the 2d instant (which letter you have 
doubtless received some time since) of the manner in which you should 
8 if you are desirous of representing this case at this late stage. 
: ia zon ae not choose to follow this course kindly advise the bureau to 

‘ect. 


It will be noted that the regulation with reference to attor- 
neys is still being adhered to. ` 

Under date of March 6, 1920, Charles Recht addressed the 
Commissioner General of Immigration with reference to Wein- 
berger’s appearance in the Boseo case. His letter follows: 

This is to inform you that Mr. Harry Weinberger, of No. 261 Broad- 
way, New York, has also been retained by Mr. Carl Bosco, who is held for 
deportation, as his attorney, to act in cooperation with me in his case. 
However, should there be any objection as to Mr. Bosco’s having more 
than one attorney in this matter, it is agreeable to me that Mr. Wein- 
berger hereafter be considered the sole counsel in this case. 

Not hearing from you further on this matter, I shall take it that it is 
8 at both Mr. Weinberger and myself shall be the attorneys 
or Mr. Bosco. 


Under date of March 3, 1920, Weinberger addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Commissioner General of Immigration in con- 
nection with this case: 

I have asked Mr. Recht’s office to write you a letter 5 that I 
— ooe of the attorneys of Mr. Paul Bosco—as a matter of fact, his 
sole attorney. 

I do not understand the authority of your department to state that 
only one attorney could represent an alien, As a matter of fact, he is 
entitled to as many attorneys as anyone else who is brought into a pro- 
ceeding or court. However, Mr. Recht’s office will write you that I am 
one of the attorneys, or, if necessary, that he has withdrawn. 


Attention is called to the fact that Weinberger is questioning 
the authority of the department to make the regulation that it 
issued with reference to attorneys. Under date of March 10, 
1920, Weinberger addressed another communication to the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration with reference to the Bosco 
case. This letter reads as follows: 

In re Paul Bosco, No. 8 I be 

First. That I understand that Mr. Charles Recht wrote your office 
stating that they are no longer attorney for Paul Bosco, but that I am. 
I understand he is writing again to-day. 

Second. I beg to inform you that I have deposited with me $1,000 to 
be used as bail for Mr. Bosco, and in view of the fact of his service of 
period of time that he has spent in the jail at New Orleans, I think that 


to state: 
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ted and hope that you will authorize it to be 
posited at Ellis Islan 


de 
time in Atlanta Penitentiary, under the espionage act, and the long 
Third. I further beg to state that if the case is opened I have in m 
ssession membership card of the Socialist Party of America of Pa 
osco, and of the Socialist Party of West Virginia, and affidivat of the 
secretary to the same effect, and I will submit all this, with additional 
evidence, as the fact that he belongs to a union and has his first nat- 
uralization papers. I think that when the evidence is completed that 
your department will order him released and not deported, and ho 
therefore, that you will order at once that bail be fixed at $1,000, 
that I be given an opportunity to submit the evidence in the case. 
Fourth. If your records show that you have received authorization of 
the withdrawal of Mr. Recht, and my substitution, that you send me 
Sopy. of the record sò that I may see what is necessary for this man’s 
ense. 


In.the meanwhile I hope you will deem it advisable to order Mr. 
Bosco's release on $1,000 bail, and send me wire if that bail will be 
accepted, I will try to get in touch with Mr. Recht's office . 
write or wire Beng that he has withdrawn as attorney for Mr. 

and I am now his attorney, though as a matter of fact you don’t as yet 
point to any rule which shows that a man can not have more one 
attorney, and you have not supplied the record, I believe, to Mr. Recht. 

Under date of March 12, 1920, Charles Recht addressed an- 
other communication to the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion concerning this case and Weinberger’s appearance therein 
as counsel. This letter reads as follows: 

Recently I wrote you with regard to the case of Paul Bosco, and 
stated that I was quite willing to withdraw from the case in favor of 
Mr. Harry Weinberger, an attorney of this,city. Mr. Weinberger tells 
me that such communication has not reached you, and I therefore take 
this occasion of repeating that statement to you. 

Under date of March 19 Weinberger telegraphs the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, as follows: 

Will you fix bail one thousand Paul Bosco? Wire collect. 

Under date of March 16, 1920, Weinberger addressed another 
letter to the Commissioner General of Immigration complaining 
bitterly as to the bureau’s action in this case. His letter fol- 
lows: 

In re Paul Bosco, No. 54616/242, I wonder why the machinery in 


case moves so slowly? 
Can not I have the records, so that I might put in a defense for this 
‘ou come to an immediate decision and advise me 
it $1,000 in bail, which I have in my possession now, 
for this man? Surely, two years in jail and more than six months 
down in New Orleans ought to be enough of an appeal to give a quick 
decision to accept the bail. 

Wire me if you will accept the bail. Advise me by mail when I may 
expect the record, so that I may put in a defense for this man. 

Under date of March 19, 1920, Weinberger addresses another 
letter to the Commissioner of Immigration, complaining be- 
cause no answers to these letters and telegram had been re- 


ceived. His letter follows: 


of 
rcumstances bail should be fixed 


reopened. ‘This 
immediate decision. 

Under date of March 22 Weinberger addresses another letter 
to the Commissioner General of Immigration, again complain- 
ing because his communications have gone unanswered. His 
letter follows: 

I sent you the following telegram: 

“ Will you accept bail $1,000 Paul Bosco? Wire.” 

I have $1,000 l ready for this man. Will you admit him te bail 
and order Ellis Island to accept same, and order the hearing continued 
in Ellis Island in reference to him, 

This man has never had a proper defense, nor has his case been 
properly presented to your department. I am merely requesting simple 
justice on his behalf, and I am sure your department desires to do 
nothing but that. I feel that immediate action is desirable, 

Under date of March 23, 1920, Weinberger addresses another 
telegram to the Commissioner General of Immigration, which 
reads as follows: 

Will you accept bail $1,000 for Paul Bosco? Wire. 

Under date of March 26, 1920, Weinberger addresses another 
letter to the Commissioner General of Immigration, renewing 
his demands in the Bosco case. His letter follows: 

Can your department piye any decision in the Paul Bosco case, now 
detained at New Orleans 

Apparently your department does not realize what it is to be in jail. 
I bave made a simple request that his case be reopened, and that bail 
be fixed at $1,000, so that this man can have a proper day in court. 

Kindly give this your immediate attention. Delay in a decision 
sometimes is worse than injustice. It is almost a e. 

Under date of March 25, 1920, a letter was dictated and pre- 
pared for the signature of the Assistant Secretary. This letter 
was addressed to Weinberger at New York, was submitted to 
the Assistant Secretary for his signature, was returned by the 
Assistant Secretary without signature to the Bureau of Immi- 
gration with the following notation in ink: 


Application of alien’s 8 letter of March 26, 1920, for re- 
opening, transfer of hearing to Ellis Island, and release on $1,000 bail 


is granted, 
Lovis F. Post 


Signed) „ 
—_ Assistant Secretary. 
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Another notation in ink in a different handwriting appears 
on this letter which was prepared and never sent, reading as 
follows: 0 


Law Division, following instructions of Assistant Secretary, comply 
therewith. March 27, 1920. c. 

The letter addressed to Weinberger but which was never sent 
reads as follows ; ; k 

In answer to your letters of March 16, 19, and 22, 1920, concerning 
the release of Paul Bosco, now detained at New Orleans awaiting de- 
portation, you are advised that the department, after a careful review 
of the facts in his case, is unable to grant your request for his release 
under bond in the sum of $1,000. In view of the activities of Bosco 
leading up to his conviction and prison sentence of two years ago, and 
his general dangerous character, the department can not consider his 
release under bond in a sum of less than $5,000. 

A new letter was prepared for and signed by the Assistant 
Secretary under date of March 29, 1920. This letter, which was 
sent to Weinberger, reads as follows: 

Referring further to the case of Paul Bosco, now detained at New 
Orleans, La., awaiting deportation, you are advised that your demand 
contained in letter of March 2, 1920, that this alien be released upon 
bond in the sum of $1,000, is hereby granted. You are also advised 
that in compliance with your other demands alien is to be transferred 
from New Orleans to New York at an early date, and that upon arrival 
at the latter city the case will be reopened and you will have an 
opportunity to fully represent your client. 

Special attention is called to the fact that Weinberger's 
“demands,” which haye hereinbefore been referred to, are 
granted in each instance. In this connection it is deemed 
proper to call attention to the fact that the alien was ordered 
removed from New Orleans to New York at Government ex- 
pense, there to be released on bond. ‘The customary and 
proper procedure in a case of this kind, if they were granting 
the demands to fix bond in the sum mentioned, would have been 
to have the bond go to the commissioner of immigration at 
New York City, and upon his report that said bond was satis- 
factory to have wired the commissioner of immigration at New 
Orleans that a satisfactory bond had been given and instructing 
him to release the alien from custody, in which case any new 
hearing in another proceeding arising from the reopening of the 
ease would have then been held in New-Orleans, the district in 
which the case originated; or in the event the alien or his 
counsel desired the hearing in some other district, the alien 
would have been obliged, therefore, to go to that district at his 
own expense and not at the expense of the Government. 

The procedure in this case, however, was to grant all the 
„demands“ of Weinberger and deliver the alien to whatever 
point was most convenient for Weinberger, as is shown by the 
letters that followed, viz, the letter to the commissioner of 
immigration at New Orleans, dated March 29, 1920, which reads 
as follows: 

Referring to the case of Paul Bosco, your file No. 22050-15, you 
are directed to convey this alien to Ellis Island, New York Harbor, in 
connection with a deportation party which will probably leave Chicago, 
III., within a week or 10 days. You will be notified as to the exact 
date later. 

Also, a letter from the Commissioner General to the commis- 
sioner at Ellis Island, N. Y., under same date, which reads as 
follows: 

In connection with the case of Paul Bosco, now detained at New 
Orleans, La., awaiting deportation, you are advised that this alien will 
be conveyed to Ellis Island cen a p a deportation party. Upon his 
arrival he is to be released on a bond of $1,000 and his case reopened. 
Mr, Harry Weinberger will be the attorney in the case. 

Weinberger, however, apparently was becoming uneasy that 
his demands were not acted on as speedily as he might de- 
sire, and under date of March 31 sent the following tele- 
gram to Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Kindly wire New Orleans authority conyey Paul Bosco to New York. 

(Signed) HARRY WEINBERGER. 

He followed this telegram up on the same date with a letter 

to Assistant Secretary Post reading as follows: 


I sent you to-day the following telegram: 
1 s pee wire New Orleans authority convey Paul Bosco to New 
ork.” 


Will you kindly see that they get immediately authorization, so that 
Mr. Bosco may be brought to New York as soon as possible, and we can 
give bail here for him, 

On the same date, March 31, 1919, he addressed another letter 
to Assistant Secretary Post, which reads as follows: 


Thank you very much for your decision in the Paul Bosco case, to 
allow him out on bail, and arrangement re ri ming of case, so that 
Mr. Bosco may have full opportunity to put in his defense, 

Under date of April 1, 1920, Mr. Post addressed a letter to 
Weinberger, again advising him, in substance, that all his de- 
mands had been granted. This letter reads as follows: 


a TS 


Replying to your telegram and letter of the 31st, I quote, for your 
information, my original decision upon the case, as follows: 

Application of alien’s 9 in letter of March 2, 1920, for reopen- 
ing, transfer of hearing to Ellis Island, and release on $1,000 bail is 


granted. 
225 1 8 this covers the polnt raised in your telegram, as I under- 
n 8 


In order that Weinberger might not be disappointed, a tele- 
gram under date of April 6, 1920, was addressed to New Orleans, 
instructing that alien Paul Bosco be joined to the Russell party— 
a deportation party—leaving Chicago April 10, via the Nickel 
Plate Railway, giving the train number and hour of departure 
from Chicago, 

Mr. Speaker, Weinberger's practice consists almost solely of 
defending radicals who are attempting to undermine the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He has appeared in numerous cases 
for I. W. W.’s, anarchists, communists, and other brands of 
radicals, commonly calling themselves “class-war prisoners,” 
which means a radical arrested and charged with or who has 
been convicted of the crimes of treason, syndicalism, sedition, 
and so forth. Many aliens haye been turned over to him in his 
custody as their attorney by the Department of Labor, and it 
is understood he has been unable to produce many of these pa- 
roled radicals when called upon to do so, Therefore it can not be 
conceived that the department, especially the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, is not advised of the general character of this attorney. 

Next I desire to insert the report of the immigration inspector 
at Baltimore in the case of Thomas Truss, referred to by me. 
The report follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
IMMIGRATION SERVICE, 
OFFICE COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 
Baltimore, Md., February 12, 1920. 
(No. 5401.) 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 
Baltimore, Md.: 

In the matter of ‘Thomas Truss, subject of warrant of arrest No. 
54860/67, dated January 9, 1920, to whom hearings were given on 
January 20 and subsequent date, I beg leave to make the following 
report and hand you transcripts of the record, to which are attached 
numerous exhibits. 

The alien is 33 years of age, a native of Russia, of Polish race, and 
claims to have entered the United States at this port in 1907. He has 
not declared his intention to become a citizen of this country. He mar- 
ried in this city in 1912 and has a wife and three children living here. 

The 3 in this case is most voluminous, made necessary in 
part 127 alien's insistence in talking in English, which he did with the 
exception of comparatively few instances, when the use cf an inter- 

reter was imperative. The record will demonstrate that alien's Eng- 
ish is y poor and that the stenographer had great difficulty in 
recording answers as given. Alien was represented by three attor- 
neys, who, with others of their firm, have joined in the signing of the 
accompanying brief, which criticizes most severely the entire adminis- 
trative procedure—characterizes the hearing as most unfair, the ex- 
amining inspector as arbitrary and prejudiced and as using reprehen- 
sible methods of questioning. The attention of the reviewing authori- 
ties is especially invited to this brief, and because of its comprehensive- 
ness, the standing of the counsel, the analysis of the testimony, and 
ie ne made it should have earnest consideration in the deciding 
of the case. 

I shall endeavor to outline what the records, the seeming facts, dis- 
close in this case, in support of the warrant charges and as indicating 
membership in such an order as is described in the act to which the 
warrant is based. As is fitting, I shall attempt to do this in disregard 
pede rap clamor and prejudice that have been injected into the pro- 
c ngs. 

On page 4 alien states that he used to beiong to the Communist 
Party, which he joined about June or July, 1919, but that said organ- 
ization ceased to exist “because it didn’t have so many members.” 
He had attended a meeting in this city last summer addressed by one 
Pinsky, an organizer from out of town, who advised the Polish people 
to form a branch here of the Communist Party and detailed the dif- 
ference or distinction between the Socialist Party and the proposed 
new one. Alien claims that this man on the preceding night had 
addressed a meeting of the branch of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, of which alien-is chairman or president, and 
that on this oceasion alien first met Pinsky and came to know him, 
Alien claims that he went to the I. W. W. hall on this second night 
with this organizer simply because the latter had asked him to do so, 
the organizer saying he did not know the location (p. 6). He 
admitted that Pinsky was at that time an organizer of the Polish sec- 
tion of the Socialist Party, and at first seemed to admit that he dis- 
tributed circulars advertising this meeting, which was on August 13 
last. However, to his attorneys alien stated that the meeting for 
which he passed out circulars was that held on the first evening of 
Pinsky’s visit here, when the latter addressed the clothing workers 
(p. 35). The testimony concerning these two meetings and alien's 
connection with and interest therein is quite involyed and contradic- 
tory, so that it should be carefully studied. 

lien admitted that someone eise had made out the application 
eard for membership in the Communist Party in his name, which is 
Exhibit after several questions on the point professed not 
to know whether same was in the writing of the organizer Pinsky or 
in that of one Marosz (Andred Marosz), who had been elected tempo- 
rary, and later permanent, secretary of the Polish branch of this party 
in this city, to which alien belonged. Alien identified his membership 
card (Exhibit B), which shows the date of his admission to have 
been September 5 last, and bears the indorsement of Morasz as secre- 
tary. lien stated that he had this card in his house and that it was 
“laying” on his desk. To the examiner of the Department of Justice 
alien stated under oath, January 8 (see Exhibit P), that he had 
lest the one he got at a mass meeting, and did not know where it 
was. 


This card carried a 60-cent initiation stamp in the Communist 
Party in the space for the month of September, and canceled dues 
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54 5 Alien thinks that this secretary was the delegate from 
the Polish local to the city central committee, which is a fact. Alien 
corroborated the statements made by Marosz, and which are referred 
to in the back of the membership and dues book noted above; that 
he, Truss, sold certain books, received from Chicago but published by 
or for the Polish paper, Glos Robitniczy, in Detroit. me of the 
proceeds of these sales, a proportion of the price of each book, was 
turned in by alien to Marosz, the secretary (p. 10), as revenue for 
the branch. The paper referred to is the organ of the Communist 
Party in the Polish language, of which alien is aware (pp. 11 and 28), 
and alien has subscribed thereto for five or six months. Indeed, 
Exhibit I, a letter from this paper to alien, dated June 14, 1919, 
evidences that he sold said paper in this city, was paid $9.10 by 
check at that time, and that 10 copies would be sent every day to 
him. Alien admitted serving as agent and distributor, and received 
subscriptions. He endeavored to tell how much he made from this 
work, but thinks he stopped acting in this capacity in December (pp. 
22 and 23). Alien knew that Marosz, the secretary of his branc 
received from Chicago a charter therefor and had taken it away to 
have it framed (pp. 11, 16, and 39). 2 

Alien denied he was a member of the Union of Russian Workers, but 
asserted that he once joined the Russian Workers’ organization, but 
can't tell just when that was. Attention is invited to the questioning 
and answers en this feature, found on pages 17, 18, 19, 33, and 34. 
Exhibit C is a card in alien’s name of membership in the Russian Work- 
ers’ organization, with a seal on the outside bearing the date of 
September 30, 1917, and it contains inside under the heading “1919” 
several impressions of a stamp reading March 1, 1919. It is not known 
definitely to what the latter stamp referred, and alien did not throw 
any light upon it; but the record book of the financial secretary of the 
Russian Workers’ organization, later the Union of Russian orke: 
No. 1, of Baltimore, who was John Brunert, and who was deport 
on the Buford, shows alien as T. Truss, and paying 75 cents from 
October to December, 1917, and $3.45 through 1918 and $1 in March, 
1919. Alien finally denied he made this last payment. On the Malen 8g 
that from these records allen at least had been a member of the Union of 
Russian Workers certain extrects from a translation of Nowimirsky— 
Manifesto of Anarchists-Communists—were read into the record and the 
entire translation entered as “ Exhibit KK.” 

Alien admitted as his a receipt for $2.50 from the secretary-treasurer 
of the Workers’ Defense Union, in this city, T. S. Wetter, who alien 
“ guesses is also the local organizer or secretary of the I. W. W. This 
receipt represented the sale of 25 buttons by the local of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, of which alien was chairman, to help some 
of their members who had been arrested because of their membership 
in the Union of Russian Workers last November (Sce “ Exhibit D“). 
The Department of Justice found many circulars, books, pamphiets, etc., 
In alien’s desk at his home, and one of them, Exhibit E,“ is a blank 
from the executive secretary of the Communist Party, in Chicago, ask- 
ing for subscriptions for the work of the party and detailing various 
purposes for which funds and contributions were needed. Alien is 
very vague and contradictory as to how he came to receive this cir- 
tular, but said only one came (pp. 20, 21). On pase 22 he identified 
four blank application cards for membership in the Communist Party 
found in his desk, and “ Exhibit H” hereto, as having been received by 
him in a letter from Chi 
Alien received a letter from some man in Chicago, whom he states 
he did not know (which, with translation and envelope, is Exhibit 
J”), and which letter refers to the writer not being able to come to 
Baltimore to address alien's local. Alien stated on direct examination 
ihat this letter was received in the envelope referred to, which bears a 
notation in an upper left-hand corner“ Polish S. S. P.” and an address 
which later was the headquarters of the Communist Party of America. 
Alien defines these initials, etc., as the Polish Section, Socialist Party, 
and states he thinks this organization was transferred to the Commu- 
nist Party. Alien Jater was not sure that this letter was received in the 
envelope he identified, and which is postmarked August 5, 1919, and 


cago. 


which preceded by over a week Pinsky's address this city (pp. 
25, 40), alien having stated that he presumed FKY KAVE the writer 
of the letter alien's address. Other papers and books and pamphlets 


found in alien's home were likewise introduced as exhibits, some by 
me and some by alien’s counsel. One circular in English, found wit 
others in “ Exhibit L,” is a blank application for charter in the Com- 
munist Party of America, others in this exhibit in English being the 
well-known circular of said party, “ Your Shop” and “Break the 
Blockade of Russia.” Alien claimed he was holding these temporarily 
for the secretary, Marosz, who had handed them to him (p. 26). 

Exhibit O is a book of blank receipts and stubs bearing the seal of 2 
branch of the Industrial Workers of the World, to which alien belonged 
in this city several years ago. It was, so he said, for the 8 of not- 
ing receipts of money for the benefit of this organiza jon, but alien 
claimed he made no collections. To his attorneys he said it was about 
eight years ago that he was a member of this order, and joined suet 24 
because the shop in which he was working then was organized in that 
union, but that he left this order when he ceased working in said shop. 

Much questioning and controversy were based upon the paper which 
is Exhibit LL, a report from the files of the Department of Justice re- 
garding alien’s alleged pureren at a meeting of some vaguely described 
organization on July 20 last, at which Truss was said to have been a 
speaker, and to have made certain declarations about his membershi 
in the Union of Russian Workers at that time. Alien consistently deni 
having been at any such meeting or of having made the substance of 
the statement attributed to him therein. Counsel in the submitted 
brief criticized severely the introduction of this report, and intimate 
that it really does not pertain to their client. It seems to me that it 
should not receive consideration against the alien, as it is secondary 
and altogether hearsay evidence, and the agent who supposedly was 

resent at the time was not produced or named by the De ment of 
ustice. It was entered in the record for what worth it might be 
considered, which, in my opinion, is negligible. 

To his attorney alien admitted, page 40; that he was many times in 
the meeting of his local branch here of the Communist Party. -He made 
several guesses as to what month this branch, which he claims has be- 
come defunct, held its last meeting, finally saying it was in October. 
There is no proof of this other than alien's claim, and it is contravened 
by the fact that the secretary of the branch, Marosz, sent to the party 
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headquarters in Chicago on October 18 for $6 worth of dues stamps and 
e cir- 


Extraneous to matter directly connected with the warrant 3 


pastor of the church in which he is an elder, to aye alien’s char- 
acter, religious affiliation, peacable disposition, his love for this Govern- 
ment and its . his generosity in buying a Li bond, 
contributing to the and other patriotic activities, e wit- 


ness, Rev. Paul Fox, testifying on pages 58 to 62, inclusive, related 
alien’s connection with his church, and told that while alien did not 
attend the Americanization class in English, he has attended faithfull 
the general lectures which are intended to acquaint all the foreign citi- 
zens with our institutions. To me witness stated that these lectures 
in the Polish language haye the same object in view as the Americani- 
zation English classes, and tell the people how they can become citizens 
of this country. That in these lectures, which Truss has attended, 
the hearers are told just how they could obtain information as to when 
they arrived in this country, ‘ompare these statements with alien's 
testimony that in some past year, not definitely stated, he did apply 
for his first papers, but could not obtain them because of his ignorance 
of the exact date of his arrival in this country. Alien admitted that 
he knew that such information could be obtained in this office, where 
records of arrival at this port are filed; yet . this knowledge, and 
what he has been hearing at the lectures at his church since 1910, he 
has made no serious attempt to declare his intention of becoming a 
citizen, thereby bringing into serious question his professed admiration 
and love for this Government. 

To exemplify what may have been alien's real attitude toward our 
participation in the World War, I respectfully refer to the testimony 
of his wife, on page 29. She was justly proud of the fact that her 
brother had fought with the American Army in France and had died 
of wounds. When asked by counsel if the alien urged his brother-in- 
law to join or volunteer, Mrs. Truss stated that her husband said“ If 
you join it, you know your parents are not in good condition; you might 
stay and help them.” The next question of counsel was Did Mr. 
Truss have anything to do with his joining?” the answer being in 
part, “ He didn’t have anything to do with it, but he told my brother 
not to join it because he would be killed.” Counsel seemed to omit 
referring to this testimony, when dilating upon the alien’s spirit of 
patriotism and Americanism. 

Summing up; then, it would seem from the above analysis of testi- 
mony and exhibits, dispassionately, reasonably, and fairly, that both 
alien's membership in and affiliation with the Communist Party of 
America have been established. His acting as subscription agent and 
distributor of the Polish bi foi of the Communist Party would in it- 
self evidence affiliation as dis ished from actual membership. It 
remains, then, to determine whether the Communist Party is one em- 
braced within the language of the act of October 16, 1918. The ex- 
tracts from the publications and p ations of said party, read 
into the record, clearly prove, in my opinion, that this party does teach, 
advocate, and believe in the inimical doctrines detailed in the warrant 
of arrest. As a sequence, the warrant charges have been sufficiently 
established, and deportation is recommended. 

Alien is at liberty under bail of $1,000, 

(Signed) A. R. ARCHTRALD, 
Immigrant Inspector. 


This report from the Baltimore inspector is followed in the 
file by a memorandum for the Assistant Secretary, dated March 
29, 1920, submitted to the Assistant Secretary without being 
submitted to the commissioner general, written by W. D. 
Davidge, a labor mediator and confidential investigator—acting 
under instructions of the Assistant Secretary—as law examiner 
in reviewing these cases. His recommendation does not repre- 
sent the views of the commissioner general or of the Bureau of 
Immigration. It carries the clause “the bureau recommends 
that the warrant be canceled,” but that is not signed by Com- 
missioner General Caminetti. 

Then, on April 6, Assistant Secretary Post canceled the war- 
rant and issued the following memorandum: z 


ArRIL 6, 1920. 
For: Commissioner General of Immigration. 
From: Assistant Secretary. ` 
Subject: In re Thomas Truss, No. 54860/67. 


This alien, a Pole by birth, is 33 years of age; he arrived in the 
United States in 1907; was married in 1912, and has three American- 
born children. He is a coat presser by occupation, earning about $40 a 
week, and is or recently was president of the 5 Clothing 
Workers, of Baltimore, His character, well attested by highly n- 
sible witnesses, is that of a man who is not in the slightest d 

gerous to this Government or at all inimical to hat AE vern- 
ment, but who would make a citizen of the Uni States. e was 
taken into custody on the 7th of January, 1920, by policemen who came 
to his home and asked him to ASTONS them for the pu e of answer- 
ing questions. He complied, expecting to return presently. The police- 
men conducted him to a police station where they delivered him to the 
police official in ch , saying that he was wanted by a special agent of 
the Bureau of Investigation of the United States Department of Justice. 
Thereupon the alien was locked in a cell over night, and until some time 
during the next day his wife and friends were ignorant of his where- 
abouts. If there was any warrant for this arrest, the alien was not 
shown the warrant or in any other way informed of the reason or the 
authority for his 3 imprisonment nor has any such authority 
been since disclosed. While still imprisoned he was examined on the 
Sth of January by a special agent of the Department of Justice, and his 
examination reduced to writing. No lawful authority for this proceeding 
was disclosed to the alien at the time, nor has any disclosed since ; 
no warning was given him that his replies might be used against him, 
and he was not informed of his right to have counsel present to repre- 
sent him if he wished. 

A special agent of the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice thereupon made an affidavit in which he swore that in the course 
of his personal investigations and those of the officials and employees 
under his supervision and direction he was informed and verily believed 
that the alien was a subject of Russia; that he was a member of the 
Communist Party and the Union of Russian Workers; that these organi- 
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zations advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government 
of the United States, and that the alien was a member of and affiliated 
with them; that he was an anarchist, believed in and advocated the 
overthrow by force or violence of the Government and believed in and 
was opposed to all organized government. This affidavit was evidently a 
filled-out form, as the attorneys for the alien state; but inasmuch as the 
Secretary of Labor had already decided tbat the Union of Russian Work- 
ers and the Communist Party are within the proscription of the act of 
Congress of October 16, 1918, its averments im on the immi- 
grant inspector in charge at Baltimore the duty of applying to the Sec- 
riers of Labor for a warrant of arrest (see immigration rule 22, sub- 
division 3), and the Secre of Labor was thereupon in duty bound 
to issue the warrant (see on 19 of the immigration act of 1917, and 
section 2 of the supplementary act of October 16, 1918). 

Accordingly, on January 8, the alien being then still in custody at the 
police station in Baltimore, as stated above, the immigrant inspector in 
charge at Baltimore telegraphed tò his superior officer at Washington 
that satisfactory probable cause had been shown a the alien for 
membership in the Union of Russian Workers and the Communist Party, 

On the following day, Jan 9, a warrant of arrest was conse- 
quency issued b; e Sorem of Labor and the inspector in charge at 

timore was duly instructed by t to arrest the alien and hold 
him in bail in $1,000, the usual sum such cases. In due course the 
formal warrant of arrest was transmitted to the inspector in sargo at 
Baltimore, anå on Jaunary 9, two days after the arrest bed above, 
the alien was taken into the custody of the Department of Labor by the 


gay eng’ in charge. 
ior thereto the Department of Labor was in no wise a participant 
in or directly or indirectly responsible for the arrest of the alien or his 
treatment in any respect. Subsequent, however, to January 9, and 
until he gave bail, on January 15, the alien remained in custody as a 
3 upon the aforesaid warrant of the De ent of Labor. His 
earing pursuant thereto began January 20, and on April 1 the record of 
heari came to the Assistant Secretary for decision, pursuant to his 
authority under the immigration laws and the organic act of the 


mci par of Labor. 
amination of this record makes it evident that alien is not a com- 
munist. Neither is he an anarchist. He is the opposite of an anarchist, 


urch (Presb 
his 8 in the I. W. W., 


ears ago, this branch being then the con union 
ted Cloth- 


The record also shows that alien was for a time a member of a Russian 

workers’ organization, then an educational and mutual benefit society, 

having nothing to do with governmental problems. This organization 

merged into the Union of Russian Workers (an organization heretofore 
roseribed under the act of Oct. 16, 1918), whereupon the alien 3 

a e ee He never became a member of the Union of Russian 
orkers. 

The case appearing in the record against the alien turns, therefore, 
upon the question of his alleged membership in the Communist Party 
of America, which, like the Union of Russian Workers, is under the ban 
of the act of October 16, 1918. He is shown to have authorized the 
signing by another for him of a printed application for membership in 
the Communist Party. Inasmuch, however, as that signing was prior 
to the 58 of the proscribed Communist Party of America, it is 
a nullity for the purpose of this proceeding unless con: ed by activities 
or declarations of the alien er the constitution of the pros 
Communist Party was adopted and brought to his attention. 

According to the circumstances shown, alien's 5 r e 
was made in June, July, or August, 1919. The Communist Party of 
America was not organized until September. Alien had author his 
anteorganization application at the suggestion of an official o r 
of the Socialist Patty at a mass meeting which alien attended upon the 
organizer's invitation, and at which the organizer set on foot preliminary 

roceedings for organizing a local branch of the subsequently organized 
Bommunist-Party. As alien understood him the new party was to stand 
for socialization of mines, railroads, etc., thereby lowering prices as the 
Government Post Office had lowe postage. 

Such a branch was informally organised: and on September 5, the day 
of the organization of the Communist Party in Chicago, it applied for a 
charter, The application was approved by Communist Party officials at 
Chicago on September 14 and a membership card was given the alien. 
Having 8 paid a membership fee and two months’ dues, the alien 
was credited with payments up to and including November. A charter 
was received by the secretary of the branch, but not accepted by the 
group. The reason for delay seems to have been that no constitution nor 
any explanation of the purpose of the new had been received, al- 
though the informally organized branch had been promised the attend- 
ance of an organizer to explain the Communist Party to its members. At 
a meeting in October, no organizer 1 | come nor any constitution of 
the party, and the members of the branch not having learned anything 
more about the organization than had been explained at the mass meet- 
ing held in Baltimore before the Communist Party was or; , alien's 
branch decided to have no more meetings and instructed the secretary to 
return the charter. Its members never Bs together again. 

On the basis of those circumstances, the responsibility falls upon this 
department of deciding whether or not the alien comes within the mem- 
bership clause of the act of Congress of October 16, 1918. 

Under that clause aliens must be deported if “they are members of or 
affiliated with” the Communist Party of America. If this clause be 
construed as 5 aliens who have once technically become mem- 
bers of the Communist Party must be deported even though they had no 
guilty knowledge, or that the principle of “once a member always a 
member“ appl es, it might be possible to spell out from the circum- 
stances described above a membership for which deportation would be 
mandatory. Even then, however, there would be no little Prec Sos 
out disregarding every principle of personal responsibility. 
applied for membership before the proscribed organization was born, an 
withdrawn before its constitution was brought eyen perfunctorily to his 
attention, this alien would seem to a fair American mind to lack the 
requisites even of technical membership. If, however, the requisites of 
technical membership were all present, nevertheless the Congress of the 
United States should not hastily be presumed to have intended that resi- 
dent aliens be arrested and deported as members of an unlawful o 


gation, when all the circumstances show the alien himself to have been 


innocent of any guilty 8 or motive in taking membership, and 
when it appears not only that he is and has been wholly free from 1 70 
hostile purpose toward this Government, but that he is sympathetic wit 
der werder of Genes ibly ha a 

me mem 0 ngress may possibly ve intended, when the: 
voted for this law, to have it construed in a narrow and Tia Amerkoas 
fashion ; but it would not be reasonable to infer that Congress, as the 
constitutional law- g body of this country, enacted this law with 
ry such un-American purpose. shall t ‘ore assume in this case, 
as I have in a large number of similar cases, that Congress intended the 
act of October 16, 1918, to be considered reasonably with reference to 
the individual knowledge and intent of persons drawn innocently into an 
unlawful membership. 

If the act be so construed, this alien is not within the spirit of the 
act even if he were within its letter. In fact, however, he does not ap- 
pear to be within its letter. Under the circumstances disclosed by the 
record he was never so much as a ical member of the proscribed 
Communist Party, and in so far as his conduct might be supposed to 
confirm his anteo tion application or to bring him within the 
poy cto es clause of the act the circumstances of his withdrawal are 
con ve. 

I have described this case at len 
sentials it is typical of a la 
decided after hearings in whi 


gth, because in most, if not all, es- 
proportion of fully 1,000 cases I have 
warrants of arrest had ben issued by the 
Department of Labor on prima facie proof of probable cause furnished 
by agents of the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice. The aliens are arrested and imprisoned, while imprisoned they 
are subjected to a police-office A yeep an affidavit showing probable 
cause (upon information and belief) is thereupon presented to the De- 
partment of Labor, whereupon the rtment of or issues its war- 
rant of arrest, takes over the custody of the alien, as by law it is required 
to do, and proceeds as usual in warrant cases under the expulsion clause 
of the immigration law. 


ese records, it is 


has signed the 9 for him. As a rule, the hearings show the 
aliens arrested to be workingmen of good character who have never been 
arrested before, who are not anarchists or revolutionists, nor politically 
or otherwise dangerous in any sense. Many of them, as in this case, 
have American-born children. It is pitiful to consider the hardships to 
which they and their families have been subjected during the past three 
or four months by arbitrary arrest, long detention in default of bail be- 
yond the means of hard-working wage earners to give, for nothing more 
dangerous than affiliating with friends of their own race, country, and 
language, and without the slightest indication of sinister motive or any 
unlawful act within their knowledge or intention. To permit aliens to 
violate the hospitality of this country by conspiring against it is some- 
thing which no American can contemplate with patience. Equally im- 
patient, however, must any patriotic American be with drastice pro- 

gs on flimsy proof to deport aliens who are not conspiring a atest 
our laws and do not intend to. Although these are not crimin ro- 
ceedin being wholly administrative in their character, their effect 
upon the innocent individual who in this summary way is found to be 
guilty is as distressing to him and his family, to his friends, and to his 
neighbors as the effect of conviction for crime by regular judicial 


processes. 

It is sometimes difficult to draw the line in the records of cases of 
aliens charged with membership in a prescribed organization—and very 
few cases so far instituted upon probable cause shown by special agents 
of the Bureau of Investigation are for anything else—between Shoe 
who are members understandingly, and those whose membership is onl. 
technical, and without ty owledge on their part. The natu 
association of alien residents with their own countrymen and the over- 
lapping social, industrial, and political organizations, each with its fac- 
tions, tend to confuse the circumstances. As a guide batt it this maze, 
TORS tried to foliow the following principles of decision each indi- 
vidual case: 

1. The Communist Party of America is within the membership 
e of 3 act of October 16, 1918 (Secretary’s memorandum in the 

reis case). 

2. Personal signing of the re PIES? for membership required by 
the Communist Party as quoted the Secretary’s memorandum in the 
Preis case, when such signing is supplemented by circumstances indj- 
cating membership subsequent to the creation of the Communist hea 
2 tutes membership within the purview of the act of October 18, 


18. 
8. — by. another with the authority of the alle; member has 
the same e as personal signing, provided authority to sign and 
understanding of the purpose thereof are proved. 

4. arpus ons for membership not confirmed by acceptance do not 
constitute membership within act of October 16, 1918, unless it 
* be inferred from further facts indicative thereof. 

. Name in a membership list is not in itself proof of membership. 

6. “Automatic 1 18 101. does not constitute membership within 
the act of October 16, 1918, unless supported by proof of individual 
activities or declarations tending to show knowledge of the character 
of the organization. 

7. wee applications antedating the formation of the Communist 
Party (on or about September 5, 1919), which are not unlawful in 
their own terms or their legitimate implications, do not in themselves 


constitute proof of membership nor of application for membership in 
the p Communist Party. 
8. embership has been withdrawn under circumstances satis- 


When m 
factorily establishing Food faith, the accused alien does not come within 
e act of October 16, 1918, as to membersh 
a person of good 
citizenship except for the accusation in 
hand, and there is reasonable doubt of his membership, the warrant of 


will be cancel 
10. Statements of the accused alien, whether oral or in writing made 
while he is in custody and without opportunity fairly afforded him from 
the beginning to be represented by counsel, and without clear warning 


1920. 
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that anything he says may be used against him will be disregarded pur. 
suant to the principle re Jackson (U. S. District Court for Montana, 
Bourquin, J.) and of Silverthrone v. United States (Jan. 28, 1920), as 
having been unlawfully obtained. 

11, Exhibits seized upon the premise or the person of the accused 
alien without lawful process will be disregarded pursuant both to the 

sect s and the precise decision in re Jackson and Silvertone v. 
nit tates. 

12. In cases in which the alien is the father of children born in the 
United States, and therefore constitutional American citizens, and who 
are dependent upon and receive from him parental support, every fair 
8 membership within the purview of the statute will be 
accor 2 

Guided by those princes, I am of opinion that upon the record in 
this case the alien is not a member of or affiliated with the Communist 
Party or any other prescribed Seton within the meaning of the 
act of Congress of October 16, 1918. 

The warrant is canceled. 

Lovis F. Post, Assistant Secretary. 

Then the file in the proceedings against Thomas Truss comes 
to an end with a pathetic memorandum from the law division, 
as follows: 

ApriL 9, 1920. 
Mr. CAMINETTI: 


I have read the memorandum of the Assistant Secretary. It leaves 
little hope for the rest of the cases. However, we can still recommend 
in accordance with what we conceive the law to be. 

There is nothing further for the law division to do in the case (un- 
less you wish to make reply to the memorandum) and it should go 
to the Cor. See. for decision and the usual letters. wow e 


Mr. Speaker, the case of Thomas Truss is presumably the 
least offensive that the Assistant Secretary could find among 
all the arrested alien communists. The hundreds of others fall 
on that decision. 

Further, “ rules of guidance ” Nos. 10 and 11, in the Assistant 
Secretary’s memorandum, make it practically impossible to 
prove cases against alien revolutionists, anarchists, and ene- 
mies of this Government. 

Many other papers show just how Commissioner General 
Caminetti recommends deportation in these cases, after review 
by his law examiners, how Assistant Secretary Post orders 
cancellation, and how the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, or his law clerk, then is obliged to write memorandums 
in accordance with the views of the Assistant Secretary, can- 
cellation of the deportation warrant follows, and the alien is 
free. The radicals, both native and alien, are organized as 
never before. They defend each other. It makes no difference 
to what particular organization they belong or what they call 
themselves. Anarchists, communists, syndicalists—they are all 
the same. They connive day and night for the same thing. 
They know what they want—revolution by force. 

Under such conditions it is too bad that the United States 
under its laws can not send away from its shores those aliens 
who are here for the purpose of destroying this Government. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that April 10 they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 685. An act for the relief of Frank S. Ingalls; 

H. R. 687. An act for the relief of Frank Pinkley; 

H. R. 6077. An act for the relief of the King Coal Co., of San 
Francisco, Calif.; 

H. R. 8645. An act for the relief of Lawrence Bendich and 
Anthony Vezich; and 

H. R. 11175. An act for the public sale of customhouse building 
and site at Kennebunkport, Me. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Joint Committee 
on Printing, of which I have the honor to be the vice chairman, I 
have transmitted to the Speaker, for submission to the House of 
Representatives, the report of the Joint Committee on Printing 
on Government periodicals and field printing for the year ended 
March 1, 1920, in compliance with section 11 of Public Act No. 
314, Sixty-fifth Congress, 

The report contains a detailed statement filling 105 printed 
pages of the activities of the Joint Committee on Printing during 
the past year, but its work may be summarized as follows: 

A careful investigation was made of 266 journals, magazines, 
and periodicals, which the committee ascertained were being 
published by various branches of the Government service at a cost 
of approximately $2,500,000 per annum. As a result of this in- 
vestigation and the regulations adopted by the committee, 111 of 
these periodicals, which cost approximately $1,200,000 per annum, 
have been discontinued. 

During the year the committee received requests for field 
printing authorizations to the amount of $2,079,200, of which 
it approved $1,181,100, making a net reduction of $898,100 
in the amount asked by the various branches of the Government | 
service. 


The committee also investigated 287 printing plants which 
were maintained in the various branches of the Government 
service for printing and binding in addition to that procured 
from the Government Printing Office or purchased from commer- 
cial printers. The equipment of these plants cost approximately 
$1,000,000 and includes 500 presses, nearly two score typesetting 
machines, as well as vast quantities of other printing and binding 
equipment. These plants, which are scattered all over the United 
States, employ more than 800 men at an annual wage of approxt- 
mately $600,000. 

Quite a number of field plants have been discontinued as a 
result of the committee’s efforts to centralize as much printing 
as possible in the Government Printing Office, and it is expected 
that there will be a further material reduction in the number of 
these plants the coming year. 

In addition to the foregoing activities, as required by the act 
of March 1, 1919, the committee has devoted much time the past 
year to its duties as a board of directors for the Government 
Printing Office, including direct supervision over the standard- 
izing, purchase, and inspection of more than $5,000,000 worth of 
paper and other material annually for that great establishment. 

Owing to extraordinary market and manufacturing conditions 
brought about by the war, it has been almost impossible to ob- 
tain paper for the Government Printing Office by contract at 
anything like a reasonable price. The committee therefore di- 
rected the Public Printer to buy nearly all the vast quantities 
required for war printing in the open market at the lowest com- 
petitive prices quoted at the time for suitable stock. This pro- 
cedure has greatly increased the detail work of the committee, 
as each proposed purchase has to be examined and passed upon. 
Such transactions number several thousand in the course of a 
year. 

SAVING IN PAPER PURCHASES. 


The judgment of the committee in refusing to enter into an- 
nual contracts for paper during the critical war period and in 
directing the Public Printer to buy his stock in the open market 
at current prices proved to be most profitable for the Govern- 
ment. When the committee opened the bids for one year during 
the war it decided that the prices quoted for annual contracts 
were entirely too high and rejected all of the proposals at that 
time. As a result, paper for the year was bought in the open 
market from time to time, thereby effecting an actual saving to 
the Government of $846,278.14, according to a comparison by the 
Public Printer with what the same paper would have cost had 
the bids for annual contracts been accepted by the committee. 

By a careful supervision “over the open-market purchases, 
the committee has also been able to effect additional sayings in 
the expenditures for paper. For example, in November, 1919, 
the committee disapproved the bids then submitted for some 
4,000,000 pounds of print paper and directed the Public Printer 
to solicit new proposals. Much lower prices were then obtained 
and the paper was bought at a net savings of $52,000 on this 
purchase alone. 

As is well known, the scarcity of paper and its abnormal 
price have vitally affected the printing business during the war. 
Many times it has been almost impossible to get paper at any 
price. This situation, coupled with the enormous requirements 
for paper by the war activities of the Government and its 
extravagant use by the various publicity and propaganda bu- 
reaus, has made the work of the committee most difficult and 
trying, but it is believed the record proves that its efforts to 
effect economies have been highly successful even under such 
adverse conditions. 

Further evidence of the economies that have resulted from 
the committee’s supervision over the public printing and binding 
is contained in a comparative statement prepared by the 
Public Printer covering production in the Government Printing 
Office for the eight months of ths fiscal years 1919 and 1920, 
bringing the comparison up to March 1, 1920. 

This statement shows that the computed product of the 
Government Printing Office for the eight months of the present 
fiscal year decreased almost a million dollars. During the first 
eight months of the fiscal year 1919 the computed product 
amounted to $8,060,169.95, while for the first eight months of 
the fiscal year 1920 the computed product amounted to $7,065,- 
373.08, or a decrease of $994,796.87. The Public Printer states 
that this was due largely to the material decrease in “edition ” 
work, which is shown by the following figures comparing the 
first eight months of the fiscal year 1919 with the same period 
of the fiscal year 1920: 

In 1919 the total number of sheets folded in pamphlet binding 
section was 180,373,682 as compared with 152,372,964 for 1920, or a 
decrease of 28, Ti The number of signatures sewed, which indi- 


cates the edition work of the 0 for the eight months of 1919 was 
91,388,080 as compared with 67,993,510 for 1920, or a decrease of 
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23,394,570. The number of cases made, which indicates the number of 
books bound, for the eight months of 1919 was 2,992,188 as compared 
with 1,612,870 for 1920, or a decrease of 1,379,318. 

There was a marked decrease also in the printing for the 
fiscal year 1919 from that done in the fiscal year 1918. In the 
fiscal year 1918 the Government Printing Office charged for a 
total of 8,509,053,764 printed pages, as compared with 6,932,- 
259,276 for the fiscal year 1919, or a decrease for the year of 
1,576,794,488. For the fiscal year 1918 the number of bound 
publications was 4,395,461, as compared with 3,465,229 in the 
fiscal year 1919, or a decrease in the bound publications for the 
year of 930,232. 

This material decrease in the product of the Government 
Printing Office has had a marked effect also on the quantity of 
` print paper used by that establishment. For the first eight 
months of the fiscal year 1920, ending March 1, 1920, the Public 
Printer reports charges for paper (including envelopes) enter- 
ing into the product of the Government Printing Office at 
$2,206,734.38, as compared with charges of $3,114,919.10 for the 
first eight months of 1919. This shows a decrease of $908,- 
184.72 in the paper used for Government printing during the 
present fiscal year, although the price of paper has greatly 
increased during the same period. 

For the eight months of 1919 paper represented 39 per cent 
of the total printing charges, while for the eight months of 1920 
it represents only 33 per cent, or a decrease of 6 per cent. 
For the entire fiscal year 1919 the charges for paper going into 
the product of the Government Printing Office amounted to 
$4,679,177.16, as compared with $4,753,924.58 for the fiscal year 
1918, which, due to war requirements, represented the largest 
quantity of paper ever used by the Government Printing Office 
in any year of its history. The decrease in 1919 from that of 
1918 was $74,747.42. The further decrease of $900,000 for the 
first eight months of the present fiscal year indicates the prog- 
ress that is being made by the Government in its economies in 
the use of paper. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY COMMITTEE. 

The committee also has made considerable progress in the 
following investigations, which it hopes will result in substan- 
tial economies, particularly in the use of print paper by the 
Government : 

1. Investigation of publications and other printed matter 
sent to Members of Congress by various goyern-nental agencies. 
This inquiry has disclosed a large waste in such publications. 
Members of Congress have appealed to the committee for relief 
from the flood of useless printed matter that the departments 
are constantly pouring down upon them. The departments 
have been requested, therefore, to revise all their regular mail- 
ing lists at least once a year by making inquiry as to whether 
the publications so distributed are desired by the persons re- 
ceiving them. The committee found that many mailing lists 
had not been revised for years, and that consequently a large 
percentage of the publications was wasted by useless distri- 
bution. 

2. An urgent request has been made to the heads of depart- 
ments to immediately cooperate with the committee in conserv- 
ing the print paper by suspending, at least temporarily, many 
Government publications that are not essential at this time. 
This request has not brought forth the response that the com- 
mittee had hoped would come from the departments. The con- 
tinued shortage of paper makes it imperative that a number 
of the less important publications of the Government shall be 
suspended, at least for a time, or else the Government Print- 
ing Office will soon have no paper for eyen printing which is 
absolutely necessary to the transaction of public business, 
Some of the departments have rushed ahead in their mad orgy 
of printing, utterly regardless of this situation and unmindful 
of the public demand that such extravagances must soon cease, 
The committee is preparing, therefore, to order the suspension 
of an additional number of publications unless the departments 
themselves take prompt steps to curtail unnecessary printing 
and check the great waste of paper by their useless propaganda 
bureaus. 

3. Investigation of the use of mimeograph, multigraph, and 
other duplicating devices by the various branches of the Gov- 
ernment in the production of vast quantities of publicity propa- 
ganda and printing. Many thousands of dollars have been in- 
vested in such equipment by the departments in Washington 
alone, and these duplicating devices have to a large extent taken 
the place of the branch printing offices which Congress abolished 
a number of years ago. A separate report on this subject will 
be submitted later. 

4. Investigation of addresses and speeches printed at the 
Government Printing Office for Government officers and charged 
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to appropriations for the various executive departments and 
independent establishments of the Goyernment from July 1, 
1916, to September 15, 1919. The total number of speeches thus 


‘printed at public expense for Government officers other than 


Members of Congress was 30,144,862 copies, which required 
894,101 pounds of white print paper and 557,683 pounds of 
manila envelope paper, or a total of 1,451,784 pounds of paper. 

The printing of these speeches cost the Government $109,- 
066.35. The envelopes used for mailing them at Government 
expense cost $84,052.96. The estimated expense of addressing 
these envelopes and inclosing the speeches was $97,968. The 
estimated expense to the Postal Service for handling and trans- 
porting the 725 tons of mail matter was $151,711.42. The total 
expense to the Government for printing and distributing the 
speeches of the Government officials who made this use of public 
funds was $442,798.73. 

In addition to the foregoing, 3,031,187 speeches and addresses 
by Government officers other than Members of Congress were 
printed and charged to congressional funds or paid for by Mem- 
bers of Congress during the period from July 1, 1916, to January 
1, 1920. The cost of printing the speeches was $12,610.66. The 
estimated cost to the Government of envelopes furnished free 
for the distribution of these speeches was $7,274.83. 

In connection with the printing at public expense of these 
speeches, none of which were made by Members of Congress, 
it should be stated that Members of Congress are required to 
pay out of their own funds not less than the actual cost of 
such printing ordered by them from the Public Printer, so that 
the Government is fully reimbursed for the printing of speeches 
for Members of Congress. The committee is of the opinion, 
therefore, that other officers of the Government should not be 
permitted to have their speeches printed at public expense for 
general distribution, and that the gross abuse revealed by this 
investigation cease. 

5. Investigation of the furnishing of large quantities of Gov- 
ernment publications to private individuals and agencies, the 
distribution of which has been a valuable asset to such indi- 
viduals and agencies. The committee ascertained that from 
January 5, 1918, to February 19, 1920, 1,319,495 Government 
publications were furnished free to one individual alone by or- 
der of three establishments of the Government—the Department 
of Agriculture, the Public Health Service, and the Bureau of 
Mines. The greater portion of these publications was thus dis- 
posed of in lots of from 5,000 to 10,000 copies of each. The in- 
dividual referred to conducts an extensive newspaper service in 
which the distribution of Government publications forms a con- 
spicuous part. The plan is to advise readers of the newspapers 
represented by this correspondent to write to him for copies of 
any desired publication, inclosing a 2-cent stamp, upon receipt 
of which the publication is sent out from the Washington office 
of the correspondent. In this way one individual, during the 
past two years, took over the distribution of nearly a million 
and a half publications which it was the duty of officers of the 
Government to distribute. The committee has no knowledge as 
to what profit, if any, these publications have been to the indi- 
vidual in question; but the committee did come to the conclu- 
sion that the furnishing of such a vast quantity of publications 
printed at Government expense to a private individual or agency 
was highly improper, and therefore adopted the following reso- 
lution, which is intended to prevent a continuance of such prac- 
tice: 


Resolved by the Joint Committee on Printing, under authority of sec- 
tion 11 of Public Act No. 31], Siaty-fifth Congress, That no person con- 
nected with any Ker ta cack of the Government shall furnish any publi- 
cation for free distribution to any private individual, corporation, or 
agency in lots to exceed 50 copies, without first m application to 
the Joint Committee on Printing, giving the name of the person or 
agers, desiring the same, the name of the publication, and the number 
of copies desired: Provided, That this regulation shall not apply to 
88 which are sold at a Pe to cover the cost of same: 

ovided further, That the clerk of the Joint Committee on Printing 
be instructed to furnish to each department of the Government and to 
the Public Printer a copy of this resolution, with a request that the 
receipt of same be duly acknowledged. 


As a result of these investigations, the committee is firmly of 
the opinion that the act of March 1, 1919, which was adopted by 
Congress on the recommendation of this committee, was a most 
effective step toward substantial and much-needed economies in 
the public printing and binding. It is regrettable that some 
departments of the Government, particularly the War and Post 
Office Departments, made a vigorous effort to have this legisla- 
tion repealed almost as soon as the law was enacted and before 
there was an opportunity to accomplish any of the ecenomies it 
contemplated. 

A year’s experience in the application of the law has convinced 
the committee that it was most timely and that the savings set 
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forth herein are but a substantial beginning of the economies 
that may be brought about by continuing the supervision which 
has been vested in this committee. 2 

The committee urgently recommends, therefore, that Congress 
reject all efforts to nullify or amend the act of March 1, 1919, in 
its application to any particular branch of the Government 
service. 

The committee further recommends that it be given general 
supervision over all Government publications so as to bring about 
much needed coordination in Government printing, and that the 
committee be empowered to pass on the publication or discon- 
tinuance of all Government journals, magazines, and periodicals 
from time to time instead of having the same specifically pro- 
vided for by law. It is believed this supervision should be 
vested in some body not connected with any particular depart- 
ment of the Government, and, from the work it has already done 
in this connection, the committee is of the opinion that the 
nuthority may as well be intrusted to it as to any other govern- 
mental agency. 

PRINTING ECONOMIES OF CONGRESS. 


It seems proper to state here that Congress and this com- 
mittee have not undertaken to enforce printing economies on 
other branches of the Government without first effecting sub- 
stantial saving in its own expenditures for that purpose. By 
direction of the committee the editions of documents printed 
for congressional distribution have been greatly restricted, and 
in many instances such distribution has been entirely suspended. 
The shortage and high price of paper and the necessity of utiliz- 
ing the Government Printing Office to its utmost capacity for 
vital war work, prompted the committee to meet the situation as 
far as possible by curtailing congressional publications. The 
committee felt confident that the Members of Congress would 
give their approval to this patriotic purpose, and in this the 
committee has not been disappointed. The committee desires 
to express here and now its sincere appreciation of the hearty 
cooperation and support it has received from all the Members 
of Congress, who have accepted great reductions in the number of 
publications to which they are entitled without complaint or 
criticism. 

The public is entitled to know that the failure of Members of 
Congress to distribute as many Government publications during 
the last two years has not been due to any negligence or lack of 
interest on their part, but has been the result of this commit- 
tee’s action, necessitated by war conditions, in suspending the 
printing of thousands upon thousands of copies of these publi- 
cations. If such radical steps had not been taken by the com- 
mittee, the Government Printing Office would not have been 
able to render the splendid war service it did, especially in the 
printing of the millions of publications so necessary to the suc- 
cess of the draft and the conduct of military operations. The 
committee believes, therefore, that this record fully justifies the 
means adopted. ; 

The law (34 Stats. L., 826) provides that congressional publi- 
cations, even though the total number is designated, shall be 
printed in such editions as the Joint Committee on Printing may 
determine, and that subsequent editions shall be printed as 
directed by the committee. The committee accordingly took ad; 
vantage of this provision to effect the economies that were abso- 
lutely required of it by war conditions and the paper shortage. 
The committee anticipated somewhat the situation that it felt 
was sure to result from the war, and since October 6, 1914, has 
not ordered a single reprint for distribution by Members through 
the Senate and House folding rooms, 

Just what this means to Members of Congress may be appre- 
ciated by citing as an example the Agricultural Yearbook. The 
full number of copies authorized by law for congressional dis- 
tribution is 470,000 a year. Under the committee’s regulations 
only 380,000 copies are regularly printed as the first edition, and 
since 1914 the committee has of necessity declined to permit any 
reprints, thus effecting a saving of 90,000 yearbooks annually 
for the last five years. As it costs about 75 cents apiece to print 
these books, the actual saving on this one item alone for the five 
years has been $337,500. The committee greatly regrets that 
Members and the public haye been deprived of their full quota of 
yearbooks, but it believes such an economy will be commended by 
all who are interested in reducing the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment at this time of high costs and burdensome taxation. 

This marked reduction in congressional printing became fully 
effective the past year and, together with the prior restriction on 
editions of other publications, has already saved many million 
pounds of precious paper besides effecting an economy of thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in the public printing and bind- 
ing. A detailed statement in this regard is now being prepared 
for the committee, 


PRINTING-REFORM BILE, 

The committee also felt justified in the application of these 
economies to the present emergency by the fact that it was 
merely putting into effect similar provisions of which the Senate 
and the House at one time or another haye given their approval 
when the printing-reform bills have been under consideration. 
Substantially all the publications suspended for congressional 
distribution are similarly disposed of in the printing bill (H. R. 
8362) which I intreduced in the House on behalf of the com- 
mittee as its vice chairman and which was passed without oppo- 
sition by this body on August 13, 1919. The bill is now pending 
before the Senate Committee on Printing. 

The printing bill, including the economies already undertaken 
by this committee, will make it possible to reduce the expendi- 
tures for printing and binding by $507,581.80 a year, according 
to a detailed statement included in the report on that measure 
(H. Rept. 227, 66th Cong.). The Joint Committee on Printing 
fully concurs in that report and urges that the bill be enacted 
into law at an early date. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting an article from the 
Sunday Washington Star, entitled “No lopsided repeal of the 
organic act,” which is a brief discussion from their standpoint 
of the half-and-half tax, and the view that they are repre- 
senting. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing the 
article from the Sunday Star to which he has referred. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an argument which 
I attempted to make before the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House with reference to legislation on the soldiers’ bonus. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by print- 
ing an argument made before the Ways and Means Committee 
on the soldiers’ bonus. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a priv- 
jleged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a priv- 
ileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 517. 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move to go into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of H. Res. 515 and House Re- 

rt No. 816 accompanying said resolution from the Select Committee on 
Expenditures in the War rtment. That there shall be not to exceed 
four lours of general debate on said resolution and report, one-half to be 
controlled 7 the chairman of said committee, Mr. GraHas of Illinois, 
and one-half by the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. DoremMus. That the 
a from Illinois, Mr. MCKENZIE, ntleman from Ohio, Mr. 

cCULLocH, and the gentleman from Mi a . Doremus, shall 
have leave to revise and extend their remarks on said resolution and 
report in the RD. That at the conclusion of the general debate the 
vote shall be taken on one substitute for the resolution, if any be offered, 
That upon the conclusion of the vote on said substitute and resolution 
in committee the committee shall rise and report the resolution or sub- 
stitute, as the case may be, to the House; whereupon the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the resolution or substitute to 
final passage without intervening motion, except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am moving the previous ques- 
tion to allow 20 minutes’ debate on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Now I yield for a question to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman about the mysterious proposition in there that three 
certain gentlemen shall have the right to extend their remarks 
while the rest of us are shut out. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. The provision in the rule is to 
allow gentlemen who have been on the subcommittee making 
this investigation, and who are especially prepared to discuss it, 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp on the subject. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why do you specify three men to 
have this privilege? , 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For the reason that on a former 
occasion unanimous consent was refused to permit gentlemen 
to make proper corrections in the remarks they had made on 
the subject presented. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not think anybody in the 
House could be found who would object to these three men ex- 
tending their remarks. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That has been done, and this 
provision was put in to enable a complete record on the subject 
these gentlemen have so thoroughly investigated and are pre- 
pared to discuss, 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
objection to other members of the committee extending their 
remarks? There are other members of this investigating com- 
mittee who are not on the subcommittee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The other members of the com- 
mittee are dealing with subjects on other subcommittees, and are 
not especially prepared, as I understand it, on this subject. 
The gentlemen named, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuriocnH], and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Dorearus], are familiar with the 
subject matter of this report and resolution. 

Mr. FLOOD. Some of us have been endeavoring to familiarize 
ourselves with it. Of course we could not possibly have the 
information that the three gentlemen named in the rule have, 
but we wanted to familiarize ourselves as well as we could with 
the conditions, and we might desire to extend our remarks. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. If the gentleman from Virginia 
desires time, I suggest he make application to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Doresvs] for it, or ask to extend his 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am not referring to the question of time. I 
am referring to the right to revise and extend the remarks I 
shall make in the time given me by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Doremus]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That will undoubtedly be 
granted by the House and is not barred by this rule. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. FESS. The three gentlemen have prepared their remarks, 
and if they take the time to put all they want to say in the 
Recorp other persons will be shut out entirely in the debate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BEE. I understood the gentleman from Kansas to say 
that this was done once before? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. On a former occasion a member 
of the committee asked leave to revise and extend, and objection 
was made to the request. > 

Mr. BEE. I mean in the rule. Once before they had a rule 
that limited the gentlemen who could extend their remarks. 
Was it not the same character of a resolution that we now have 
before us, something affecting the expenditures in the War De- 
partment, and are these not the only two instances at this session 
where gentlemen have been named who only should be allowed 
to extend their remarks, and is there any especial sanctity as 
to their investigation of the War Department that they should 
have a right that other Members do not have? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is not a question of sanctity. 
It is a question of procedure of the House. Objection was made 
to the request of a Member of the House who had discussed 
the subject of war expenditures to revise and extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. GARD. Is there any provision in the rule for any amend- 
ment to be offered? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. One amendment may be offered. 

Mr. GARD. By way of substitute? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Les. 

Mr. GARD. Which is the only amendment that can be 
offered? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The only amendment. And if 
the gentleman will read the resolution, I doubt if he would 
even offer a substitute. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule is fair to both sides of the House. It 
brings before the House for consideration the report of the 
committee on camps and cantonments, The committee has 
offered a resolution making certain recommendations, which 
will be voted upon at the conclusion of the debate provided 
for in the rule. The resolution itself, I assume, will be dis- 
cussed by gentlemen who are familiar with the subject. It 
provides that matters bordering on the criminal, if, indeed, 
they have not violated the statutes, should be referred to the 
office of the Attorney General. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman state when the 
resolution, not the rule, was presented here? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not sure. I found it on 
my desk this morning. It was introduced on April 10. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. April 10. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That was Saturday. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, What opportunity does the gentle- 
man think has been given to the membership of the House to 
consider that resolution? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Well, from Saturday until Mon- 
d 


ay. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman think that is 
the proper method of procedure, to have a resolution brought 
in here on the 10th and considered under a rule that is pre- 
sented here this moment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If I did not think so, I would 
not have brought in this rule. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman think that, 
as a system, is a good way of conducting the business of this 
House? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think so. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentieman is at variance with 
the opinion I understood him to have expressed last summer, 
when he thought some means ought to be found to give the 
House a little notice in advance of business to be transacted and 
when it is to be transacted. I do not think I misunderstood my 
friend’s expression at that time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes, for a short question. 

Mr, BLANTON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kansas whether or not there is anything in this resolution that 
will protect the millions of helpless women and little children 
who are now threatened with starvation in the United States? 
Is there anything to relieve that situation that now confronts 
the country? That is the livest question before us just now. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This deals with officers and 
agents of the United States Government contractors, who the 
committee think have been robbing these women and children 
of whom the gentleman from Texas speaks, and it suggests 
that the cases of these officers and others be referred to the 
Attorney General for proper treatment. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman realizes, however, that New 
York to-day is threatened with starvation inside of 10 days 
unless help is granted. Are we not going to take some action 
that will relieve that situation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That question is not under 
consideration to-day in the House, but is a proper matter for 
the Attorney General to take up at once. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I propose to introduce a resolution 
instructing the Committee on the Judiciary to consider the great 
mass of war statutes under which we live and which we in- 
effectively dealt with the other day when the so-called peace 
resolution was considered, and when we undertake the con- 
sideration of it I do hope that my distinguished friend will 
give some attention to that resolution and deal with it, if he 
can, in a summary way. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I shall be happy to cooperate 
with the gentleman from Virginia in terminating the war 
powers of the President, if they have not already terminated, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am going to give the House an 
opportunity to do that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to disagree with the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Moore]. I think we disposed of the war laws 
very effectively last Friday. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has the gentleman any information 
that the Senate has disposed of the so-called peace resolution 
or will do it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not answer to that effect until the reso- 
lution is passed by the Senate. ‘ 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I can not have any 
more of this discussion taken out of my time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I will yield for a short ques- 
tion, : 


1920. 


Mr..WINGO. Under the rules and practice of the House, 


which control extensions of remarks, any Member can submit 


his request. Now, this special rule having undertaken to control 
extensions, has the gentleman contemplated the fact that his 
rule has limited the right of extension and revision, and it would 
— out of order to submit a request for somebody else under the 
rule? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 


Pov] is recognized. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the House is called upon to consider 
another chapter in the investigation which has been in progress 
by the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department. 
This is a somewhat peculiar resolution. As has been pointed 
out, it designates three gentlemen who are to be permitted to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recorp. This is another bad prece- 
dent. The House set this precedent on a former occasion, if I 
remember correctly, and this is to be a second time that pro- 
cedure is to be followed. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he does not think that the three men who discuss this proposi- 
tion ought to have the right to extend and revise their remarks 
on the subject? b 

Mr. POU. I do not think that these three gentlemen should 
have any more privileges under the rules of the House than any 
other Members of the House. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will agree with the gentleman 
about that, that that may be true. But the gentleman will also 
concede, I think, that in view of the fact that these gentlemen 
come from his committee objection might be made to their ex- 
tending remarks that would not be made to other gentlemen on 
the floor of this House. 

Mr. POU. I do not concede anything of the kind, Mr. Speaker, 
and I submit that it is bad procedure to designate three members 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the War t, and 
to give them privileges by a rule of the House that are with- 
held from other Members. 

Every Member should stand on equality with every other 
Member in asking to extend his remarks. And this is not good 
procedure; and the sooner the House puts an end to the prac- 
tice the better it will be. 

Now, there is another peculiarity about this rule we are con- 
sidering. It does not provide that there shall be a vote on 
House resolution 515. There is no provision of that kind. But 
it provides that if a vote is taken at all, it must be on the 
substitute. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, I submit to my friend, the 
gentleman from North Carolina, that if he will read lines 2 and 
3 on page 2 of the rule he will find that there will be a vote on 
the question. 

Mr. POU. I will say to my good friend from Kansas that I 
have read those lines and all other lines in this resolution. The 
House gets its warrant for action from this rule. You may 
do whatever this rule authorizes, and you may not do anything 
else. And here is what the rule says: 

That at the conclusion of the general debate the vote shall be taken 
on one substitute for the resolution if any be offered. 

And that is all you are empowered to do. It does read that 
“upon the conclusion of the vote on said substitute and resolu- 
tion,” which would seem to infer that a vote had been taken 
on the original resolution, but there is no authority in this rule 
for taking a vote on anything but the substitute. Lex ita 
scripta. You yourself have written your law of procedure 
that way. It may be that you did not intend that it should 
read that way, but that is what you have done. So the House 
must vote on the substitute, and if you vote on the resolution 
you do something this rule does not authorize you to do, except 
by implication. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides for the considera- 
tion of House resolution 515, and House resolution 515, as has 
been pointed out by the distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Moore], was only introduced on April 10. There is no 
favorable report on it from any committee. I read on the back 
it was referred to the House Calendar. So without any report 
from any committee, without any consideration by any com- 
mittee, the special rule we are considering directs by impli- 
cation only that this resolution 515 shall be either voted up or 
voted down, 

That may be good procedure, but it has remained for this 
House to adopt such procedure. So far as I recollect no House 
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of Representatives of any former Congress ever did anything 
of the kind. x 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman tell us how we can 
intelligently vote on this resolution unless we have some report 
of the committee from which it is presented? 

Mr. POU. I would not like to attempt to answer that ques- 
tion, because the rule is so peculiar that I must leave my friend 
to work out in his own ingenious mind-the answer to his own 
question. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the subject matter of this report is the 
building of our war cantonments. You are criticizing the cost- 
plus system that was resorted to by the War Department. If 
there is one achievement that stands out above any other on this 
side of the water in the winning of this war it is that achieve- 
ment that made these cantonments ready in time to train our 
soldiers, to send thenr across the sea. [Applause.] And I 
imagine that any man who investigates this testimony will come 
to the conclusion that it was not a question of choice with the 
War Department, but that the War Department adopted the 
only means by which these cantonments could have been put in 
readiness to take care of the boys before they were sent across 
the sea. Every fair-minded man will, I think, admit that in all 
the investigations in progress by your several committees up to 
this good hour, no outstanding scandal in this war has been de- 
veloped. Whenever you discover that there is anything really 
rotten in Denmark, you will not have to debate it four hours in 
the House. The newspapers of the country will take care of it. 
In the Spanish-American War it was not necessary to inaugurate 
an investigation to prove that thë soldiers were fed upon rotten 
beef. It was not necessary to debate here for four or five hours 
the treatment of our soldiers in that war. The whole country 
knew that they were dying like flies over in Cuba from diseases 
which could have been easily prevented if somebody had not 
been remiss in doing his duty. So whenever you discover that 
any particular man hag violated the Jaw you will not have to 
inaugurate an investigation here. He will immediately be 
marked by the people of the country. He will immediately be 
prosecuted by the Department of Justice, and you will not have 
to waste four hours in useless debate. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. May I have two minutes? 

Mr. POU. I yield two minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, we have before us this rule, 
which is contained in House resolution 517. By reference to it 
you find that it was introduced on April 10. It is for the purpose 
of allowing the consideration of House resolution 515. The re- 
port on that resolution was made on April 10. So you see that 
the rule is of the same date—Saturday last—as the report upon 
the resolution. . 

But the point to which I want to invite attention is this: 
Lines 10 to 14, inclusive, in House resolution 517 provide— 

That the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. MCKENZIE, the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. MCCULLOCH, and the gentleman from Michigan, Mr, DOREMUS, 
Shall have leave to reyise and extend their remarks on said resolution 
and report in the Recorp. 

That is put in here for no other purpose than to allow remarks 
to be revised and extended so as to put in the Recorp newspaper 
clippings, ex parte statements, and all sorts of rubbish, in order 
that it may be franked out as campaign material in this presi- 
dential year. Now, we might as well look it straight in the face. 
That is the only purpose of doing it, and that is exactly what it 
is intended to be used for. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina use some more of his time? 

Mr. POU. I think that is the conclusion of the debate on this 
side. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has nine minutes remaining. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. [Applause.] < 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, unusual concern is expressed here 
by the gentleman on the Rules Committee representing the 
Democratic side, because we are giving to three men the privi- 
lege to extend their remarks without asking for that privilege 
from the floor of the House, which is the usual method and which 
will be employed by other Members who speak from the floor, 

It has been stated before that the purpose of this is to allow 
the men who have made a thorough investigation and have re- 
duced their argument to form to place it in the Recorp as they 
have produced it, which otherwise could be prevented by any 
Member on the floor of the House by simply objecting. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speaker, how much time 
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Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman. from Ohio 
believe that there is one man on the floor of this House who 
would object to either one of these three gentlemen named ex- 
tending his remarks for the very reason that he himself states? 

Mr. FESS. Unfortunately I have to say that I have a fear 
of that, because it was done once before. Among the 435 Mem- 
bers there might be a very odd angle of view by certain Members 
of the House, and this is to prevent any one Member refusing 
to these gentlemen the privilege of extending their remarks as 
those remarks have been prepared. ` 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not believe anybody would 
object to their extending their remarks. The gentleman says 
this is going to be the line of procedure hereafter. It never 
was done but once before, and I catechised the gentleman from 
Kansas about it then. If you can do it under one rule and force 
it through here, you can do it under any rule, and say that Tom, 
Dick, and Harry shall be permitted to extend his remarks, but 
that the rest of us shall be shut off. 

Mr. FESS. The rést of us will not be shut off unless some 
individual Member of the House shuts us off by objecting. We 
permit any individual Member to shut off other Members, 
but we do not permit any Member to shut off these three men 
who have prepared their arguments, that we want to have 
printed as they are written. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman recalls that on one of the 
reports from one of the subcommittees the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. JEFFER1s], a member of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois IMr. @ranam], another member of the 
committee, and the chairman of the main committee asked the 
privilege of extending their remarks for the purpose of appris- 
ing the American people of the facts that they had developed, 
when time did not permit them to speak at length from the 
floor, and objection was made in that case. 

Mr. FESS. I remember that fact. . 

Mr. REAVIS. Isit not the purpose of the Rules Committee, 
by permitting all the members of the committee, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, to extend their remarks, to see that all the 
facts as developed by that committee get to the people of the 
United States? 

Mr. FESS. That fs the situation that led to the adoption of 
this rule. 

At the opening of this war every Member who had an open 
mind knew that if the war would become extensive, as every- 
body expected it to become, there would be an immense amount 
of waste, because that is war, and if not managed under some 
degree of regard for the Treasury, extravagance would become 
the inevitable rule. The very first step taken to avoid this cer- 
tainty was by the Republican membership of this House, when 
immediately after providing for the man power and money 
power of this Nation to prosecute the war, we sought to insure 
against needless extravagance and waste of funds. Our next 
step was to take the precaution to prevent the unnecessary, 
waste in the expenditures for war by creating a committee of 
Congress on expenditures for war purposes, We saw our na- 
tional debt increased overnight from less than a billion to over 
ten billions, and much more to follow, and in order to prevent 
unnecessary waste the Republican side of the House undertook 
the appointment of a committee on war expenditures—mark 
you, not a committee on the conduct of the war, as was the case 
in the Civil War—not as was attempted during the Civil War, 
when the Democratic side of the House undertook to interfere 
in the prosecution of the war, which they condemned and tried 
to hinder—but in the interest of seeing that there was no need- 
less waste of the Nation’s resources. The body that was sup- 
plying funds desired to provide against the waste of those 
funds. Those who fought against it, op the basis that we were 
interfering in the conduct of the war, failed to discriminate 
between the conduct of the war, which was the function of the 
Executive, conceded by every Republican in the House, and the 
expenditures of money appropriated by Congress. The body 
that appropriated the money must see that it is applied in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the law. 

What is the result? The moment we introduced that resolu- 
tion there came an order from the White House that it was an 
attempt to interfere in the prosecution of the war, and we were 
defeated. This was not the first suggestion that the war was to 
be made a Democratic Party war. A second attempt was made, 
and again we were defeated. Each time the party which had 
led in all war legislation was to be ignored. Having failed to 
do the thing that the executive department of the Government 
ought to have welcomed in the interest of effective administra- 
tion and economic management of the war, what else could we 


do? Upon every hand a wild orgy of waste was observed. ara he 
Every protest met the same answer, it was not our conc Pe 
We started the investigation of these expenditures soon ‘after 2 
the Republican Congress met. This was done in answer to a T aN 


general demand from the people. Why? First, the people hade 
a right to know how the money that they are paying in the form 
of taxation was and is being expended, No amount of boasting 

by Democratic politicians of what was done will answer that 
demand. Secondly, there is an inherent right in this Govern- 
ment to find the culpable party who takes advantage of his - 
Government in time of war. If there has been anyone guilty 

of moral turpitude, taking advantage of the war to profiteer at 

the expense of this Government, then we have a right not only 

to point it out, but we must prosecute the men who have done 

it. [Applause on the Republican side.] People from every sec- 

tion of this country are demanding prosecution. Congress can 

not do that. That is the work of the Justice Department. Con- 
gress can uncover the facts. It is so doing. The Justice De- 
partment must prosecute. : 

It is generally believed that there will be no prosecutions, 
that an administration will not find itself guilty. There is a 
basis for this statement. 

In the investigations thus far there was a report from the spe- 
cial commission upon aircraft, appointed by the President in 
response to the general outcry of the Nation for the actual situa- 
tion. That report was nrade by Justice Hughes, whose commis- 
sion was confined to finding facts. It made recommendations 
which were indorsed by the Attorney General of the present ad- 
ministration. The report was sent to the Secretary of War with 
the recommendation that certain specific men therein named be 
court-martialed, which recommendation was based on the facts 
submitted. In spite of the facts and recommendation, the Secre- 
tary of War decided that it was not a sufficient case to submit for 
court-martial proceedings. “Although we had spent $1,055,000,000 
for aircraft and had not a single American-built battleplane 
at the front and only 196 other American-built planes, yet we 
were told that there was no ground for court-martial procedure. 
This action of the War Department indicates what is to be ex- 
pected from the administration in the prosecution of such cases. 
Congress can not go further than make the investigation. The 
Department of Justice, which in the aircraft case indorsed the 
Hughes recommendation, must necessarily make the prosecu- 
tion when brought under the civil authority. The indictments 
secured by the Shipping Board investigations show what can be 
done. Another reason why we must uncover these irresponsible 
expenditures is to compel a repayment wherever it can be shown 
that funds have been collected under false contracts or where 
advantage has been taken of the Government. There are numer- 
ous cases of this sort already promised. : 

Still another reason why we must continue to make the inves- 
tigation is to lay the foundation to cut off the unnecessary and 
continuing war agencies that still persist. We are bitterly as- 
sailed by the country because we have not been able to separate 
all the thousands of war workers who are still on the pay roll 
and who are employing every influence to continue on it. If 
you do not lay this foundation, we will not succeed in our efforts 
to get back to normal, and we are subject in Congress to the 
criticism that we are maintaining these war agencies. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.} Our business here is not in any 
way to discredit men nor an administration because they do not 
happen to be on our side politically, but our business is to know 
how the money was spent, to let the public know it, to prosecute 
where there is guilt, to recover where there is fraud, and to lay 
the foundation to cure the disease that the whole Nation to-day 
is still suffering from. What has already been accomplished 
justifies us in an expectation that more will still be done. That 
is why I will vote for the rule. Our duty as Congressmen is to 
get at the facts. It is then up to the Department of Justice to 
prosecute the guilty parties. Indictments have already been se- 
cured in some cases and trials are awaited. If, as in the aircraft 
cases, the findings of a presidential commission are ignored, the 
only recourse left us is an appeal to the people, which will not be 
long deferred. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is con- 
sidered as ordered, and the question now is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. POU, On that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 154, nays 113, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 159, as follows: 


YEAS—154. 
Ackerman Baer in Boles Burdick 
Andrews, Nebr. Barbour Bowers Burroughs 
Ashbrook Benham Brooks, III. Campbell, Kans. 
Ayres Bland, ind. Brooks, Pa. Cannon 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair has no authority to do that. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of House resolution 
515 and House Report No. 816 under the rule. 

The motion was agreed to. f 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of House resolution 515, with Mr, Woop of Indiana in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 515. 


Whereas the hearings before the Select Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department on the construction of camps and cantonments 
contain test mony tendin to show that there was criminal conduct 
in connection with emergency construction work; and 

Whereas said hearing disclose cases where it is alleged Government 
funds were fraudulently and illegally paid to contractors and others 
in connection with emergency construction work: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the e of the House of Representatives is hereby 
authorized and directed to refer to the Attorney General of the United 
States the testimony taken before the Select Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department on the subject of camps and cantonments, to- 
gether with the report of said committee and the minority views on 
that subject, with the request that the Attorney General institute in- 
vestigations before grand juries for the purpose of indicting and prose- 
cuting such persons as are guilty of criminal conduct, and to institute 
civil suits for the recovery of any Government funds which have been 
5 or illegally paid on account of such emergency construction 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, before we begin I 
would like to arrive at some understanding with the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Doremus]. As I understand it, there will 
be but two speeches on this side, one by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCurtocH] and the other by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE], one to open and one to close. Will it 
be entirely satisfactory to the gentleman to use all of his time 
after the first speech on this side? 

Mr. DOREMUS. And then let Mr. MCKENZIE close? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, with that under- 
standing, I yield one hour and a half to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCurtocH]. i 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, subcommittee No. 2 of the 
Select Committee on Expenditures in the War Department was 
directed and charged with the responsibility of investigating 
expenditures in connection with the construction and mainte- 
nance of camps and cantonments. The report, which is now 
before the House, covers 105 pages, and is a complete and ex- 
haustive review of the testimony taken by the committee, with 
its conclusions, findings, and recommendations. 

I have been asked by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie], the chairman of the committee, to present to the 
House a brief analysis of the testimony and findings of the 
committee. In the time allotted to me I can only deal with the 
subject in the most general way. Our committee has endeavored 
to pursue its work systematically, and with but one thought 
in mind—to get the facts and disclose the truth. 

Congress declared war; it raised the money necessary to 
carry on the war from the people by taxation, the authorization 
of bond issues, and otherwise; and by appropriations Congress 
allotted that money among the various executive branches of 
the Government to be expended for the prosecution of the war. 
Congress and the people are entitled to know how that trust 
was executed. If there was graft and criminality, those who are 
guilty should be punished ; if there was undue extravagance and 
waste due to negligence or ulterior motives, those responsible 
should be condemned; if, on the other hand, the funds were 
properly expended, those who did their duty should receive the 
highest commendation. For the benefit of future generations, 
and that there may never be a repetition of any errors and mis- 
takes that were made, an investigation of the kind pursued 
by our committee, we feel, can not but be of benefit to the 
public generally and the country. 

“We won the war” has been made to cover a multitude of 
sins, and during the taking of testimony I have been impressed 
with the audacity of the claims of the profiteers. To hear them 
talk you would think that the fighting was done in the swivel 
chairs and over the roll-top desks, instead of on the battle fields. 
They pin upon themselves the golden badge marked “ patriot ” 
and sing from morning until night their own praises. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

It is not within the province or jurisdiction of this committee 
to prosecute crime or indict criminals. That is an executive 
and judicial duty, and while the testimony disclosed many 
cases of theft, of fraud, and of individual guilt, which should 


receive the attention of the Department of Justice, yet some of 
the greatest crimes that were committed against the public and 
the Government were probably technically “within the law.” 
They were acts committed under a cloak of patriotism. 

Much has been said about the Council of National Defense. I 
will refer to it only as its operations have a bearing on emer- 
gency construction. I have no criticism to make of the underly- 
ing purpose that actuated Congress to authorize the creation of 
the Council of National Defense, The idea of correlating and 
bringing into active operation, in order to successfully meet the 
emergency, the industrial, commercial, and manufacturing forces 
of the country, so that all elements would be working together 
with but a single purpose and to one end, was not only laudable, 
but, in my judgment, practical; and if the activities of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense had been confined to surveying, advising, 
recommending, and assisting the regularly constituted agencies 
of the Government, as the act creating it specifically provided, 
there perhaps could have been no criticism offered in regard to the 
Council of National Defense, its creation, or its operations. But 
instead of the committees of the Council of National Defense 
confining themselves to recommending and advising the regularly 
constituted agencies of the Government in the conduct of the 
war, they exceeded their powers, superseded the regularly con- 
stituted agencies, and assumed control. 

The Council of National Defense was a holy thing put to an 
unholy use. It furnished the opportunity for interested parties 
to get control of the governmental distributing agencies, and 
while that control was assumed and usurped, being unauthorized 
by law, yet the effect was the same, the result being that the 
regularly constituted agencies, ofſicered by men paid by the Gov- 
ernment, and under oath to do their duty, agencies created to 
safeguard the Government and protect it, were in effect sup- 
planted by the agents and friends of such interested parties 
operating through the committees of the Council of National De- 
fense. The interested parties moved in and took possession, be- 
came both purchasers and sellers, and represented both the Gov- 
ernment and themselyes, because, acting for the Government, 
they purchased from themselves, their employers, affiliated con- 
cerns, or past and future clients. They not only assumed full 
control and became the purchasing agents for the Government, 
superseding the regularly constituted agencies, but they fixed the 
prices of the products that were to be sold to the Government, 
and acting in the dual capacity, in fact, if not in name, often of 
both purchasers and sellers, eliminated those whose duty it was 
to look after the interests of the Government. This was true in 
almost all lines, according to the testimony taken before our gen- 
eral committee, but it was glaringly so in connection with emer- 
gency construction. 

When war was declared it was decided that 16 National Army 
cantonments should be constructed and 16 National Guard 
camps. These were to be distributed in zones throughout the 
country with a view to facilitating mobilization and training of 
troops. 

The construction of these camps and cantonments and con- 
struction generally by the Construction Division involved the 
expenditure of approximately $1,200,000,000. The structures to 
be built were of the simplest character, being mere shelters. The 
first consideration was speed in construction, for our soldiers had 
to be encamped and trained with all possible dispatch. The sec- 
ond consideration was to get the best construction at a reason- 
able price. 

The War Department was the regularly constituted agency 
charged under the law with the duty of providing shelter for our 
troops. Newton D. Baker was the Secretary of War, so that 
the responsibility for what was done and for what happened is 
directly chargeable to the War Department and to the Secretary 
of War. Instead of the War Department functioning and this 
work being carried on by the regularly constituted agency of the 
Government, receiving advice, recommendations, and assistance 
from outside sources or committees, and following such advice 
and recommendations to the extent that it was deemed wise to 
do so, a subcommittee of the Council of National Defense, called 
the emergency construction committee, came forward, kicked 
the War Department out bag and baggage, and assumed absolute 
control. This was done with the approval of the Secretary of 
War, and the effect of it was that men who owed only a moral 
and not a legal duty to the Government transacted the busi- 
ness that should have been carried on by men who were under 
oath to protect the Government in a legal as well as a moral 
way. The system was by written record attempted to be 
justified upon the theoretical ground that patriotism would 
temper the average greed and avarice of human nature; that 
all men in this emergency were patriots willing to subordinate 
their own personal interests to those of. the Government, 
which can only be described as a beautiful theory advanced by 
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impractical men in charge of very practical affairs. If the Sec- 
retary of War, instead of being a theorist, had been a practical 
business man, he never would have permitted the ordinary rules 
of business conduct to have been abrogated on a theoretical idea 
that all men would subordinate their own avarice for patriotic 
purposes. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

ISSUE JOINED ON COST-PLUS SYSTEM. 


It is clear, after months of investigation and the taking of 
volumes of testimony by our committee, that an issue is squarely 
joined between the majority members of the committee and the 
minority, and that issue is, whether or not the cost-plus system, 
which was adopted and follewed with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of War, was a proper system to have been put into opera- 
tion under the circumstances attending the emergency. 

The majority members of the committee assert that the cost- 
plus system was not a proper system to have followed; that it 
was a reprehensible system; that it resulted in delays, fraud, 
waste, and extravagance, the far-reaching effects of which will 
be felt for years and years to come by the people of the United 
States. 

The minority justifies the cost-plus system, contending that it 
Was necessary, due to the circumstances surrounding the emer- 
gency. The issue, therefore, is clearly joined and made. 

There can be no doubt about who was finally responsible for 
the system adopted, as the Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, 
in testifying before our committee assumes full responsibility 
for the adoption of the cost-plus system, stating to the commit- 
tee that it had his approval. 

In view of the fact that the Secretary of War admits respon- 
sibility for the cost-plus system, it is not at all strange that the 
minority should attempt a justification of the system, because, 
if the contention of the majority is justified by the facts, the 
executive branch of the Government is responsible for a system 
that has and had more far-reaching detrimental effects upon 
the American people than any one act of omission or commis- 
sion in connection with this emergency. It is the contention of 
the majority that the cost-plus system invited waste and ex- 
travagance to such an extent that the results are revolting to 
contemplate; that while speed was all important, and is ad- 
vanced by the minority as the reason for its adoption, the facts 
are the cost-plus system caused delay. 

The majority contends that whether or not the adoption of 
the cost-plus system is traceable to a willful and successful at- 
tempt to open the door for the profiteer, or merely an error in 
judgment on the part of the executive officers of the Government 
in adopting the wrong system, the adoption of that system did 
result in giving interested parties and those who were seeking 
to profit by the emergency and its necessities every opportunity 
to do so, and words are not strong enough to express the bitter 
condemnation that should fall upon the executive branch of the 
Government for the adoption of this reprehensible system. 

EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE. 

The cost-plus system, which was approved by the Secretary of 
War, was decided upon by what is known as the emergency con- 
struction committee, a subcommittee of the general munitions 
board of the Council of National Defense. This committee de- 
cided upon the policy, prepared the form of contract and the 
various provisions of the contract, such as the fees to be paid 
contractors, etc. This committee selected the contractors who 
were to do the work, exercising absolute and autocratic control 
over the whole situation. 

Who made up the personnel of this emergency construction 
committee, which was permitted to assume such far-reaching 
powers, involying the expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, under a contract that gave the contractor almost un- 
limited authority in disbursing Government money? Who made 
up the personnel of this committee which was permitted by the 
Secretary of War to assume the prerogatives that belonged to 
the regularly constituted agencies of the Government? 

At the time the emergency construction contract was formu- 
lated the emergency construction committee of the Council of 
National Defense was made up of the following members: W. A. 
Starrett, chairman, a member of the firm of Starrett & Van 
‘Vleck, architects, New York; C. W. Lundoff, of the firm of 
Crowell-Lundoff-Little, construction contractors, Cleveland; and 
M. C. Tuttle, general manager of the Aberthaw Construction 
Co., Boston. 

W. A. Starrett, the chairman, had for the clients of his firm 
and did business with the large contractors of the country. He 
is now the vice president of the George A. Fuller Co., one of the 
largest firms- of contractors in the country, which concern had 
many Government contracts during the war. 

C. W. Lundoff, of the firm of Crowell-Lundoff-Little, construc- 
tiou contractors, Cleveland, later resigned from the emergency 
eoustruction committee. and through the Cleveland Construction 


Co. he, acting as general manager, constructed Camp Perry, a 
$5,000,000 governmental project. 

M. C. Tuttle, the other member of the committee, was the vice 
president of the Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston, which com- 
pany received contracts during the war. How M. C. Tuttle came 
to be selected as a member of the emergency construction com- 
mittee is shown by the testimony of Frank A. Scott, of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, who told our committee that Mr. Tuttle 
had come to Washington looking for a job; that He came to 
scoff and remained to pray.” He evidently decided that it was 
his duty to remain here in Washington as a member of the emer- 
gency construction committee, distributing contracts, rather than 
to return to Boston with a contract. When Mr. Scott was asked 
what Mr. Tuttle's experience was that justified his appointment, 
he said, “I knew nothing of his experience except that, he was 
vice president of the Aberthaw Construction Co., which is one of 
the great construction firms, which you probably know,” and he 
added, When a man gets excited and forgets he came here look- 
ing for a job, it would show responsibility.” [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Tuttle came representing a contractor, and he stayed at a dol- 
lar a year to represent the Government on a committee that dis- 
tributed contracts involving the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

This emergency construction committee was permitted to 
assume the power, first, of deciding upon the form of contract 
and the policy to be followed in emergency construction ; second, 
to select arbitrarily the contractors who were to be given con- 
tracts. This committee was permitted to supersede and sup- 
plant the regular agencies of the War Department, and they 
were allowed to override the views of Army officers, such as 
Gen. Littell, of the Quartermaster Corps, who was compelled 
to bow to the “superior judgment,” as he puts it in his testi- 
mony, of the members of this committee, and accept their views 
as to the details of the form of the contract and the policy to be 
pursued. 

In my opinion, this committee, with other committees of the 
Council of National Defense, were responsible for the represen- 
tations that were made to the public that the emergency found 
this country absolutely without any preparation to meet it. 
It is true that our preparedness was not as great as it would 
have been had persons in executive authority counseled and 
recommended legislation looking toward preparedness at the 
beginning of the World War in Europe, but to attempt to make 
it appear that we had no plans and facilities for meeting the 
emergency, as had been contended by the committees of the 
Council of National Defense, is not only absurd but utterly and 
absolutely untrue. It has appeared time and again in the 
testimony of the swivel-chair patriots appearing before our 
committee that the Council of National Defense and its com- 
mittees found the Government unprepared in every particular. 
To show the falsity of these statements I need but refer to one 
situation, which is typical. 

In connection with emergency construction it was necessary 
to have a corps of engineers. In fact, it was contended by Gen. 
Goethals that the way to construct the cantonments and provide 
shelter for our troops was not to call in contractors, but to haye 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, who were 
trained in construction, go upon the job, and in behalf of the 
Government and for the Government build the structures that 
were necessary to house our troops, 

The committee on emergency construction either did not know 
that we had a trained Corps of Engineers ayailable, or they 
refused to permit them to function, because they developed a 
corps of engineers for each cantonment from civilian life. 
Many excuses were given by those who testified before our com- 
mittee as to why the trained Corps of Engineers of the Army 
had not been utilized, but not one of their excuses would carry 
conviction to the reasonable mind. 

The truth is that West Point was established as an Engineers’ 
school in the year 1802. Every year since that school was 
founded there has been selected for the Corps of Engineers the 
men who stood first in their classes at that school, with the result 
that we have in the Army Engineer Corps the greatest engineers 
in the world, and we had at the beginning of this emergency in 
the Corps of Engineers immediately available 165 officers. They 
also had within their organization on their reserve list the best 
engineering talent of the United States, [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The Corps of Engineers had been so divided in zones through- 
out the country that there was in every zone where a canton- 
ment was to be constructed a district office of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, whose officers could have been gotten upon any job in not 
to exceed one week. For instance, at Wheeling, W. Va., within a 


hundred miles of Chillicothe, where Camp Sherman was built, « 
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there was a district office of the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers, which, according to the testimony of Col. Sherrill, 
could have been gotten onto the job and started construction in 
less than a week. To contend that this Corps of Engineers was 
not a competent adjunct of the American Army is ludicrous, 
They built the Panama Canal. They have built every great engi- 
neering project in connection with our waterways. They were 
the banner corps of the United States Army, and yet Mr. Star- 
rett, the architect, Mr. Lundoff, the contractor, and Mr. Tuttle, 
the contractor, refused to utilize this Corps of Engineers, which 
was ready and waiting to meet this emergency, and they de- 
veloped from contractors’ organizations in civilian life the engi- 
neering force to carry on this work at a large expense to the 
Government. i 

Col. Sherrill, of the Corps of Engineers, a West Point man, 
who has been in the service for 22 years and who is recognized 
as one of its most efficient officers, appeared before our com- 
mittee under subpœna and testified as to the personnel and the 
organization of the Corps of Engineers prior to the declaration 
of war and after the declaration of war; also as to the work they 
accomplished in France. Col. Sherrill stated to the committee 
that the Corps of Engineers had ready, available, and waiting 
an efficient force competent to have constructed the camps and 
cantonments; although the Army regulations provide “the du- 
ties of the Corps of Engineers comprise reconnoitering and 
surveying for military purposes, including the laying out of 
camps,” and while the Corps of Engineers, through Gen. Sharpe, 
notified those in executive authority that they were ready and 
waiting to undertake this work, having in every zone where a 
camp was to be constructed an office of the Corps of Engineers 
with complete data as to labor conditions and all information 
necessary to enable them to enter upon the work promptly and 
without delay, yet they were not called upon; they were abso- 
lutely ignored, and the emergency construction committee took 
weeks to decide upon the form of a contract, took weeks to 
select the contractors, took a great deal of time developing the 
several engineer organizations necessary to carry on the work at 
the various camps, while an efficient organization of the Govern- 
ment remained idly by, waiting to be called to duty in the emer- 
gency. 

The facts as disclosed by the testimony of Col. Sherrill, which 
is substantiated in every particular by the testimony of Gen. 
Black, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, furnish positive 
proof that the contentions we have made are justified, that the 
regularly constituted agencies of the Government were super- 
seded by men from contracting firms, and that these men, with 
the approval of the Secretary of War, fixed things to suit them- 
selves. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Col. Sherrill said: 

The Engineer Department was and is organized so that, with no difi- 
culty whatever, it could have so allocated c ction work among the 
then eung construction districts as to have accomplished it in a 
ti ' brief time economically and efficiently. 

he Engineer Department has approximately 35 engineering districts 
located throughout the country for civil work and for the construction 
of military work. Some of these districts carry on both civil and mill- 
bat 2 construction, as, for instance, the district at Norfolk carries on all 
fortifications work 


in that district, and carries on all work necessary for 
the development and bn a of the river and harbor improvements. To 
any one of those districts there could have been assigned the construc- 
tion of one, two, or three cantonments, and it could have been done 
without any interruption whatever. For instance, the officer who was 
in charge of the Wheeling district at the outbreak of the war told me 
this morning, in speaking of the matter, that he could have handled 
the two camps—the one at Chillicothe and the other one in that sec- 
tion—with his organization without the slightest difficulty whatever. 
Mr. McCuLtocs. Was he called upon to 
Col. SHERRILL. He was not, 


On the very important question of delay, Col. Sherrill testi- 
fied : 


Mr. McCoLLocH. You say that these camps, these buildings and shel- 
ters, could have been built economically. at do you mean by that? 

Col. SHERRILL. I mean that there would have been no waste of Gov- 
ernment money, that every dollar the Government 5 would 
have gone into useful construction at the lowest practical prices. 

Mr. cH. You say that it could have been done promptly and 
without delay? 


Col. SHERRILL. I do. 

Mr. McCuLLocH. Will yon elaborate on that? How would you have 
been able to have secot ished the work promptly and without delay? 
Col. SHERRILL. One of the greatest causes for delay in undertakin 

a large plece of work is due to lack of organization with which to st 
the work and get it A 92 ; therefore, the Engineers were in a position 
to have eliminated that large element of delay, because the organiza- 
tion was ready-made to jnitiate this work without any delay, and they 
could have taken it up step by step as the plans allowed the work to be 
e so I do not believe there would have been any unnecessary 
ay. 


Col. Sherrill was asked the question: 


Mr. Mecurrocn. You were not called upon to do it? 
Col. SHERRILL. No, sir. 
* * 


o so? 


* $ * * s 


Mr. McCuriocn. And you did have the organization available during 
the emergency? 


Col. SHERRILL. We were available, and it was our duty, and we were 
not called upon to do it. 
kd . . * . * 


s 
Mr. MCCULLOCH. You heard Gen. Black say that he had a conference 
with Gen, Sharpe on this proposition, did you not? 
Col. SHERRILL. Yes, sir. 
* * „ * * . 


* 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. And that the information was conveyed to those 
in authority that oe had the facilities to go ahead with this work, 

4 * SHERRILL, That, I believe, was reported by the Chief of Engi- 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. And you were ready to do it? 

Col, SHERRILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. But, in fact, you were not called upon to do it? 

Col. SHERRILL. No, sir. 

With the greatest engineering organization in the world avail- 
able, an organization the training of the officers of which has 
cost this Government millions of dollars, men trained for just 
such an emergency as confronted the country; men who built 
the Panama Canal; men who were waiting and ready to do their 
duty, to look after and safeguard the interests of the Govern- 
ment; men who had no obligations to outside interests; men who 
had no clients except their Government; men who could be relied 
upon to be influenced by no motives except those which would 
be for the welfare of their Government, having been educated 
and trained by the Government for this very purpose, this or- 
ganization was thrown into the discard, ignored, and humili- 
ated, and a committee composed of former architects and con- 
tractors were permitted to get control of this emergency con- 
struction work. The bulk of the emergency construction work 
in America had been practically completed by the first part of 
December, 1917, and the Corps of Engineers had not been 
utilized on this work, although comparatively few officers of 
the Corps of Engineers went to France until late in the spring 
of 1918. The Corps of Engineers executed all construction work 
of every description under the American Army in France. The 
efficiency of that great organization was demonstrated by the 
work of those officers at the battle front and in the Services of’ 
Supply at the rear, where they surmounted all difficulties and 
successfully, expeditiously, and economically carried on every. 
engineering task, including the building of wharves, docks, dams, 
railroads, and bridges as well as shelters for the housing of 
American troops. But this great organization was ignored in 
America and contractors selected to do their work. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

How any such procedure can be excused, much less justified, 
is beyond my comprehension, and I challenge the minority to 
show one syllable of testimony offered before our committee in 
justification of this procedure that would appeal to any reason- 
able mind. 

The testimony of Col. Sherrill, which is supported by Gen. 
Black, and which is not refuted by a single witness that ap- 
peared before our committee, is to the effect that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was prepared to meet the emergency, 
so far as the construction of camps and cantonments was con- 
cerned; that the department would have functioned in such a 
manner as to eliminate any great amount of waste and ex- 
travagance; that they were in a position to supervise the work 
so as to get a day’s work for a day’s wage, and yet, in the face 
of those facts, they were absolutely disregarded and an outside 
agency brought in to do the work. 7 0 

PLANS. A 


It has been contended by this emergency construction com- 
mittee that there were no plans and specifications prepared and 
ready for this emergency construction. There again they either 
did not know or did not want to find out that for two years 
the Quartermaster Corps had been looking forward to an emer- 
gency and that the trained officers of the Army, which this 
American Government at large expense had educated for just 
such a situation, had prepared plans and detailed material lists 
for sheltering American troops, and the plans and material lists 
were so drawn that any sized camp for the purpose of housing 
any number of troops could be prepared in the course of a day, 
with the exception of plans for the utilities, which could have 
been prepared as the work progressed, it only being a question 
of the layout, and yet this emergency construction committee 
contended that in that regard we were absolutely and utterly 
unprepared, a statement that was as false as it was absurd. 

Gen. Littell testified before our committee that he regarded 
the Army as prepared for the emergency, so far as plans for 
sheltering troops were concerned. He said: 

Well, we considered that, as far as plans for buildings were con- 
cerned, we were pretty well prepared in every way to house troops. 

Now, if the regularly constituted agency or corps existing in 
the War Department had been utilized, if the Secretary of War 
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had followed the method suggested by Gen. Goethals, using 
Camp Sherman as a typical example of what could have been 
done, within a week after the site had been determined upon 
the Army Engineers could have been on the job laying out the 
eamp, ordering the material, providing the labor necessary to 
carry on the work, for they had a survey of labor conditions 
in every zone, the plans and material lists were prepared in 
writing, and, according to the statement of Col. Sherrill, the 
work could have been under way in less than a week. What 
happened? It has been contended that speed was all-important. 
Why, it took the emergency construction committee six weeks 
to decide upon the form of contract they would use. It took 
them more than another month to make the selection of the 
favored contractors and get them on the job. 

The final conclusion that is to be drawn from such a situation 
as this must be determined by the application of certain tests. 
Either the Secretary of War was incompetent to handle the 
emergency that confronted him and to utilize the agencies of 
the Government and the trained men who were in the service 
and available and permitted interested parties to get control, 
or he was so derelict in his duty, in his failure to properly super- 
vise what was going on, that he allowed the situation to get 
away from him, either of which would bring down upon his head 
and the executive branch of this Government the severest con- 
demnation if it turns out, as I shall endeavor to show before I 
have completed my statement, that the result of the operations 
of the emergency construction committee and the result of the 
superseding of regularly constituted agencies by outside agencies 
caused a loss to the Government of not only millions but hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars—undoubtedly caused the loss of the 
lives of American soldiers; caused a reduction of the morale of 
American business, which has gone all around the cycle to the 
detriment of every American citizen, and is responsible to a large 
degree, according to the testimony of responsible naval officers 
and other experts before our committee familiar with the opera- 
tion of cost-plus contracts, for the high cost of living throughout 
this country to-day. 

THE EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT, 

The first action taken by the emergency construction com- 
mittee after it was permitted to assume full control was to 
decide upon the form of contract to be used and the policy that 
was to be followed in emergency construction. They decided 
to build these cantonments, as has been shown, under what was 
known as the cost-plus percentage contract. In deciding upon 
that method they rejected the bid system; also the system which 
was recommended by Gen. Goethals of building the canton- 
ments under the direction of Army Engineers by directing com- 
petent men to go out on the job and build the camps for the 
Government, and they also rejected what is known as the unit 
bid system. According to the testimony of men of such wide 
experience as Gen. Goethals, Admiral Harris, Mr. Wetmore, the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury, and many others, the 
cost-plus system is reprehensible at all times, because it opens 
the door for fraud and great extravagance, for the padding of 
pay rolls, reduces the morale of labor, eliminates the incentive 
for the contractor to speed up or economize, delays the work 
and increases the cost, and is a contract that was seldom, if ever, 
used before the war. Cost-plus contracts had been used by 
the Navy Department at certain times, and, according to the 
testimony, they were never used unless they contained what 
were called “ essential safeguards,” such as, first, a guaranty of 
maximum cost; second, a bonus for saving and forfeiture for 
excess cost; and, third, a bonus for completing in less than an 
estimated time and a forfeiture for delay beyond such time. 

I can not take the time to elaborate upon the arguments that 
were made, as shown by the testimony, before this emergency 
construction committee in favor of safeguards, except to say that 
everybody except only the three members of the committee, so 
far as the record shows, urged that if the cost-plus contract were 
to be used safeguards should be put into it, but this emergency 
construction committee, constituted as I have indicated, ignored 
all arguments and disregarded all advice, and not only arbitrarily 
decided upon this reprehensible system but wiped out and away 
every safeguard, leaving the contractor free not only to spend 
all the money that he wanted to spend but to take all the time 
that he saw fit to take in constructing these camps. Not a single 
safeguard was placed in the contract that would either speed the 
work or cut the cost. The floodgates were thrown down that a 
435 stream might flow away. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

It can not be contended for a moment that the emergency con- 
struction committee was not warned in regard to the effects of 
the working of the cost-plus system, but it absolutely overruled 
and paid no heed whatever to the admonitions, advice, and warn- 
ings of men of real experience, who advised against the adoption 
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of the system, who pointed out its weaknesses and the effect 
that its adoption would probably have upon the country, and the 
Secretary of War stood with the emergency construction com- 
mittee. 

At one of the conferences, when the form of contract and the 
policy to be followed were under consideration, Gen. Goethals 
was present by invitation of Mr. Scott, chairman of the general 
munitions board of the Council of National Defense. It is not 
necessary for me to point out to this House the experience of Gen. 
Goethals. He is known as one of the foremost engineers in the 
world. [Applause.] 

Gen. Goethals, testifying before the committee, condemned the 
cost-plus contract. He said: 

Why, it is liable to lead to great extravagance. The contractor is not 
interested in what it is going to cost the Government. He is going 
to get his 10 per cent anyhow, and the fact of the matter is, his return 
being upon 2 percentage of cost, the more he pays for labor and 
material the greater is his return. Therefore there is no incentive for 
him to economize. The Government takes all the risks and the con- 
tractor takes none. 


The chairman asked Gen. Goethals this question: 
From your experience during this war with these matters, do you 


believe now that it was necessary to adopt that system in order to get 
the supplies we really needed? 


And Gen. Goethals answered: 
I never thought so. 
I quote the following from Gen. Goethals's testimony: 


Gen. GOETHALS. When the estion of cantonments came up, they 
had quite a discussion, and Mr. Scott asked me if I would not attend the 
hearings that were to be held and the discussion of the subject. The 
whole uncertainty of the proposition was outlined there. They did not 
have the plans. It was necessary to begin work at once. These various 
sites throughout the country were to be cleared and prepared for can- 
tonments. I attended the on and advocated at that time that 
there were plenty of construction engineers in the country who could 
be secured who would handle building propositions to a great extent, 
and if they would select ear eye men and draft them into the servic 
and send one man and put him actually in charge of the work there, i 
would not be necessary to wait for plans or any g. They could begin 
construction at once, and not employ contractors under any circum- 
stances, in view of the situation as outlined there. And I still believe 
that was the method to have followed. 

Mr. McCutitocH. You were overruled in that e pe 

Gen. GoETHALS. I was not a part of that meeting; I was just asked 
to sit in at the meeting, and I just made that suggestion. 

Mr. McCuLLocH. It was not adopted, however? 

Gen. GorETHALS. No; it was not adopted. 

Gen. Littell, who was chief of the cantonment division of 
the Quartermaster Department, appeared before our committee 
under subpœna, and testified that he sent a communication to 
Mr. Starrett, chairman of the emergency construction com- 
mittee, dated May 5, 1917, protesting against the proposed con- 
tract for the construction of cantonments. In that letter he 
pointed out that, in his opinion, the contract as drawn was 
entirely in favor of the contractor. In that letter Gen. Littell 
said: 

With reference to the posed contract for the construction of can- 
Plaine Ag it is believed beuge the contract, as drawn, is entirely in 
favor of the contractor. 

Gen. Littell finally in his testimony admitted that he was 
compelled to or did bow to the assumed “ superior judgment” 
of the members of the emergency construction committee on 
all matters relating to the form of the contract and its pro- 
visions. In this connection, and as bearing upon the question 
of delay, I call attention to the fact that Gen. Littell, in a 
memorandum dated May 31, 1917, addressed to Mr. Scott of the 
Council of National Defense, urged that the form of contract 
should be determined upon so that the construction work could 
be proceeded with. This was nearly two months after war was 
declared. He said: 

We have reached a point where it is very necessary that we hava 
a form of contract upon which the construction of cantonments can 
be let. Three of the camp sites have been definitely fixed and others 
will soon be determined. e are most anxious to get the work started, 
but will not do so until we have the contract forms. * * * May 
I ask you to have your committee informed of my desire to get the 
contract form at the earliest possible date? 

According to the testimony of Gen. Littell, it took the 
emergency construction committee from five to six weeks to 
complete the form of contract alone. ` 

I quote the following in regard to the attitude of the experts 
of the Navy Department as to this contract, which shows 
clearly that, after listening to the deliberations of the emergency 
construction committee, the Navy Department refused to give 
its approval to their plans and to the contract. [Quoting from 
Mr. Starrett's report:] 

It should be here recorded that when the deliberatlons were about 
finished and the contract was near its final draft, the emergency 
construction committee was surprised to receive word from the Navy 

artment that it did not acquiesce in the recommendations about 
to made. Admiral Harris, then in charge of the Bureau of Yards 


and Doc! sent a note to Mr. Scott, Bete Sat he regarded the pro- 
posed contract as inadequate, but since representatives had con- 
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tributed much to the deliberations, and, further, since he had made 
no suggestion as to where the loopholes occurred, his comment could 
not be regarded” as constructive criticism. 


How it could be possible that architects and contractors, such 
as those who made up the emergency construction committee, 
could have been permitted to put over on this American Goy- 
ernment, against the advice of such men as Gen. Goethals and 
Gen. Littell and the Navy Department experts, this reprehensible 
system is more than I can conceive. How the Secretary of War, 
as the executive head of the War Department, responsible for 
the acts of that department—a department that the Congress of 
the United States had intrusted with the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of the people’s money—can justify 
the putting over of this kind of a scheme is beyond nry compre- 
hension. If there had been no bad results flow from it, we might 
forget it and content ourselves with a criticism of a scheme that 
permitted the regularly constituted agencies of the Government 
to be subordinated to a civilian committee, composed of archi- 
tects and contractors; but the system did result in the most 
serious consequences. The testimony was to the effect that the 
emergency construction committee passed the contracts around 
to their particular friends, 

The contractors went on the job entitled to a fee which ranged 
on a sliding seale from 10 to 6 per cent, and the contract was so 
drawn that the contractor in fact was required to give only 
his personal services for the fees he received. It was so drawn 
that as many subcontractors as were desired could be put upon 
the job, and the result was that a contractor, without assuming 
any financial responsibility whatever, was in a position to make 
a maximum fee of $250,000, covering a period of a very few 
months for mere supervision and the furnishing of what they 
called an organization, which the Government paid for. This 
system permitted contractors and subcontractors to receive 
salaries for personal services that amounted, in many instances, 
to as much as $250,000 for five months’ work, or $50,000 per 
month. And they said that was necessary because the Govern- 
ment did not have the facilities to do this work, when, according 
to the testimony, they allowed the greatest engineers in the 
world, who had been working for the Government all their lives 
at mediocre salaries, to sit here in Washington waiting for some- 
thing to do. 

Will anybody say that a man of Gen. Goethals’s ability would 
not have been able to go on the job at Camp Sherman, with the 
information that was available and the surveys that had been 
made in that zone by the Corps of Engineers, with all the power 
of the United States Government back of him, the price of mate- 
rial having been fixed by the Government, and develop an or- 
ganization to do that work as quickly as some unknown quantity 
would have been able to do it? And yet, when they had avail- 
able these men of ability and training, who were willing to go on 
the job as the servants of the Government at a minimum salary 
and look after the Government’s interests, they employed some 
firm at Toledo and gave them $250,000 for a few months’ work. 

The emergency construction committee says that the Gov- 
ernment was not in a position to undertake the work. Gen. 
Goethals says the Government was in a position to undertake 
the work in the most effective way possible. Gen. Black and 
Col. Sherrill, of the Corps of Engineers, say that the Govern- 
ment was ready and able to undertake the work, and had every 
facility for carrying it on in the most economical and expeditious 
way. 

Testimony before our committee is to the effect that con- 
tractors were available, ready, and waiting to bid upon emergency 
construction work, and that if the bid system had been followed 
a saving of millions of dollars would have been the result, but 
the Secretary of War permitted interested parties to get control, 
and while our soldiers were fighting in France, offering their 
lives for the cause at $30 a month, the Government was paying 
contractors $50,000 a month for mere personal supervision, which 
consisted, in many instances, of riding around over the camp 
grounds in an automobile for perhaps 30 minutes a day. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Thus far I have dealt entirely with operations in Washington. 
The emergency construction committee, having fixed up the 
contract in the most advantageous way possible for the con- 
tractors and the favored contractors haying been selected, let 
us look to the testimony as to how the contract worked out. 
Our committee has made an extensive investigation of two camps, 
We sent investigators upon the ground, who interviewed men who 
worked upon the jobs, endeavoring to secure first-hand informa- 
tion as to just what occurred. Our committee then held hear- 
ings at two of the camps—Camp Sherman and Camp Grant. It 
was not our purpose to prosecute or persecute anybody. In seek- 
ing after the truth as to what actually happened on the ground 
we called foremen and workmen of various classes, carpenters, 
bricklayers, plasterers, roofers, plumbers, steam fitters, common 


laborers, water boys, and so forth. The witnesses were all 
sworn, and they were questioned by members of the committee, 
not formally, as would be done in a lawsuit, but more or less 
informally. 

I can not take the time to read to the House any of the testi- 
mony that was taken before our committee on the question of 
waste and extravagance, for the reason that it is so voluminous 
that even a general review of it would be out of the question in 
the time allotted to me. Therefore I must content myself by 
giving the House a general statement of the conclusions drawn 
by the committee from the testimony, and if Members desire to 
pursue the matter in detail, they will find in the report a brief, 
reviewing the evidence showing waste and extravagance, and in 
the hearings will be found volumes of testimony upon that sub- 
ject. The committee has caused an abstract of the testimony 
to be prepared and printed for the convenience of the Members of 
the House, which is submitted in connection with the report. 

The committee found that waste and extravagance began at 
the very inception of the work. More materials were ordered 
than were needed. There seemed to be absolutely no check 
system nor method followed in the ordering of materials. Car- 
load after carload of lumber, of hardware, of cement, and 
building materials generally were dumped indiscriminately on 
the ground where the camps were to be constructed. While a 
feeble attempt was made to check the material as it came in, yet 
the evidence was positive and conclusive upon the point that 
there was no adequate check and that the Government was forced 
to accept the invoices of material men without a proper check 
having been made of the invoices with the material received. 
After the materials were on the ground the methods followed in 
handling them resulted in waste of a kind and nature that is 
appalling. There seemed to be an effort made on the part of 
nearly everybody to destroy and waste as much material as pos- 
sible. As an instance, loads of finishing lumber were dumped into 
mudholes for the purpose of repairing roads. It was a common 
thing to have trucks run over piles of lumber and destroy it. 

Hundreds of kegs of nails were left out in the open and in the 
rain to rust and ruin. Carloads of cement were left out in the 
open to be destroyed by the elements. Little effort seemed to 
be made to protect the materials in any way. During the 
process of construction it was a common thing to saw a foot or 
two off of a board and throw the balance into the scrap heap. 
After a building was completed all of the materials that remained 
in the building, often including bundles of flooring unopened, 
building paper, kegs of nails, and everything that was in the 
building were thrown into a scrap pile and hauled to a dump 
heap where they were afterwards burned, without any system- 
atic effort made to salvage or save. The workmen were en- 
couraged to destroy good material, and the idea seemed to per- 
meate their minds that the greater the waste the better the con- 
tractor would be pleased, for the more money he would get out 
of the job by way of percentage. It has been estimated by 
dozens of witnesses, and not controverted to my knowledge by 
a single witness, that the waste in materials was from one- 
fourth to one-third, and in some cases as much as one-half of 
the entire amount used in the construction. 

I believe that a careful analysis of the testimony by anyone 
who is unbiased and conservative will disclose that from the 
beginning to the end—that is, from the ordering of the material 
to the final completion of the work, taking into consideration the 
lack of system in ordering and the methods that were followed 
throughout the construction—there was a loss in materials of at 
least 25 to 50 per cent. It was a riot of waste at all camps that 
has cost the people of this country millions upon millions of dol- 
lars, and which is directly traceable and results from the cost- 
plus system which was put into operation with the approval of 
the Secretary of War. 

LUMBER. 

At Camp Sherman lumber was burned in such quantities that 
the men who burned it were compelled to lay off frequently for 
the reason that the fires got so hot they were afraid of burning 
down the cantonment. On an estimate made of 50,000,000 feet 
of lumber used at Camp Sherman, testimony was to the effect 
that at least 12,500,000 feet were wasted. Finishing lumber and 
flooring in bundles that were never untied were, according to 
the testimony, hauled away and burned. At Camp Meade 
Col. Oury testified that he employed his entire regiment of 3,000 
men a week in carrying the waste lumber off the drill ground. 
Witnesses testified that there was enough lumber wasted at 
Camp Sherman to build another cantonment. 

ROOFING, 

Roofing material was piled like cordwood out in the sun and 
two-thirds became absolutely useless, for the reason that it could 
not be unrolled. Unbroken rolls of roofing material were hauled 
away and burned. Y 
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NAILS. 

Tons of nails were hauled to the river and canal and thrown 
away. No workman took the trouble to go to the nail keg to 
empty his apron, but just dumped the nails where he stood. 
One witness testified that he went to the scrap pile and secured 
a truckload of nails and supplied himself and his entire neighbor- 
hood. 

TRANSPORTATION, 

Automobiies were hired by the day, invoiced at less than $400, 
for which the Government paid more than $800 each as rental, 
One and one-half ton trucks were rated as 3 tons and 5-ton 
trucks were rated as 7 tons, this fraud costing the Government 
an additional amount of a dollar per hour per truck. The testi- 
mony showed that they had 70 trucks and 450 teams on the pay 
roll at Camp Sherman, and that they had no use at all for 250 
of the teams. These teams were kept on the pay roll, but were 
hidden away in the gravel pit, or ordered to drive around the 
camp to make it appear that they were being used. 

IDLENESS. 

The methods followed in the handling of workmen from the 
time of their employment and during the entire construction of 
the camps was such as to bring about a condition which has 
become notorious throughout the country, namely, that there was 
idleness and a yvillful waste of time which resulted in delaying 
the construction of the camps, and caused loss to the Govern- 
ment of millions of dollars in wages. 

When work started upon these camps there was an effort made 
to get just as many people upon the pay rolis as possible. Wages 
were fixed without regard to the workmen's experience or ability. 
It soon became apparent that efficiency was not expected nor 
desired. Boys were employed as journeymen carpenters and 
paid journeymen’s wages who had never worked at the carpenter 
trade an hour. It was testified that out of gangs of 25 to 30 
men drawing wages as journeymen carpenters there would not 
be to exceed three or four who had ever worked at the car- 
penter trade. Everybody seemed to be employed as carpenters 
except carpenters, and the same was true in all trades, and very 
soon all the workmen on these jobs became permeated with the 
idea that the Government was an easy mark, and all they needed 
to do was to get on the pay roll and then loaf their time away. 
In fact, it was proven by dozens of witnesses, and not success- 
fully controverted, that it was a common thing for gangs of men 
to be ordered to “ get into the clear,” to hide in the cornfields, or 
behind the hills, or in empty buildings, or any convenient place, 
just so they could keep on the pay roll. Everywhere the idea 
prevailed that the longer it took to complete the job and the 
more idleness that prevailed the more the contractor would get 
out of the job under the cost-plus system. 

The record shows clearly that from 30 to 50 per cent of the 
labor was wasted; that hundreds of men were engaged in gam- 
bling in the wheat fields, the cornfields, and in nearly every 
building on the grounds; that the idlers on every job were so 
many that they were in the way of those supposed to be work- 
ing; that there were so many men on the roofing job that at 
least one building actually collapsed by their weight. Witnesses 
testified that a continuous crap game was going on in one bar- 
rack building. The following statement taken from the record 
of the testimony of Ben J. Clark, timekeeper at Camp Sherman, 
gives a clear idea of what the testimony of many witnesses 
showed and the effect on speed of the cost-plus system. Mr. 
Clark testified: 


You could go over that camp any time and see crowds of men collected 
here and there; any place where you knew they should not be.. 
You could go out in the wheat fields any time and see a poker game 
anda crap game. 1 don’t mean one, but several of them. It 
was not any trouble to go out in the cornfields and see the same thing. 
After the camp was in construction and the buildings went up, why, any 
time you wanted a poker game or crap game, all you had to do was 
just to look in three or four rooms and you would find one in one of the 
three or four anyway, and during my work at the base hospital group 
certain wards there seemed to be used for no other p than for 
shooting craps. * * Every day, more or less, the same thing 
from the time they got there in the morning until the time they quit. 
They would not even step to eat dinner; didn't have time; the game 
was too big. + have seen a ring that would go clear the 
whole width of the room, maybe 30 or 40 men, I have seen two games 
in one ward; workmen supposed to be plum sup to be car- 
penters; others were cooks and fellows from the base hospital, both 
white and black—their color didn’t make any difference—shooting craps 
on Government time. 


One other of the many witnesses that verified Mr. Clark’s 
statement as above detailed was Mr. Gunther, who had been a 
carpenter contractor for about 20 years, a very high-class man, 
He said: 


I can’t blame the ca 
If the carpenters 


tions,” E, a, 
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ting a fraud on the Government if I had permitted it and 

a profit for it. As an instance, here in this room were 40 or 
over here [indicating] 40 or 50 ters, and these 
ting “craps” or lazing poker, and “ getting by 
result he carpenters were using 


practi Somebody was permitting it, and they 


same 
were continuing to do it. 

So many men were on all jobs that they were in one another's 
way. One witness testified: 

I have 
Se ere 1E OA Ce AER » 

A witness testified: 

I have seen plumbers half a day building a sunshade under which 
to fix a joint tit would have taken two of them half an hour to put in. 

While our soldiers lay sick and dying in unfinished, cold, 
damp hospital buildings, those charged with their construction 
and equipment were running a Monte Carlo. 

It was necessary to dig temporary wells all over the camp 
for use before the water system was installed, and dirt that 
eame out of the wells was piled alongside of the wells. After 
the water system had been installed, instead of using the dirt 
alongside the wells, an order was issued to haul dirt from the 
gravel pit, 3 miles away in some instances, and fill up the wells, 
and haul the dirt that came out of the wells originally back to 
the gravel pit. 

I make the statement to the House, without fear of success- 
ful contradiction by anybody, that a careful analysis of the 
testimony before our committee will disclose that the work in 
all branches could have been done in just one-half the time 
that it was done had the Government secured a day’s work for 
a day's wage, and had the workmen on the job been classified 
and paid according to their efficiency and their ability to do the 
work to which they were assigned. It was a common thing, 
according to the testimony, for men to check in in the morning 
and leave a job, comé back to the camp and check out at night, 
receiving a full day's wage and pay. Foremen were ordered 
not to discharge anybody. 

It would take me days to bring to the attention of the House 
all of the instances that were developed in the testimony of a 
similar character to those I have detailed. The criminal waste 
and idleness and the shame of it-all is beyond comprehension, 


EFFECT OF SYSTEM ON TIME, 


The main contention of the emergency construction committee 
has been that the cost-plus system was necessary in order to 
get the shelters for our troops constructed in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time. The majority members of the committee are 
ready to meet that issue with the facts, and we assert that the 
testimony shows that the cost-plus system meant a delay of at 
least 50 per cent in the time of construction. 

A graphic chart has been prepared showing the time, according 
to the testimony, which it would have taken the regularly consti- 
tuted agencies of the Government to have done the work if the 
plan suggested by Gen. Goethals had been followed and the time 
it actually took the emergency construction committee to do the 
work under the cost-plus system. If the Goethals plan had been 
followed, according to the chart, the cantonments would have 
been completed by about August 10, 1917, ready to receive 654,000 
men, and there would have been released at that time over 
100,000 workmen, who could have at once entered upon other 
essential war work. Under the cost-plus system it took them 
until December 1, 1917, to complete the 16 cantonments to a point 
where 654,000 men could be housed. In other words, if the 
Goethals plan had been followed, by August 10, 1917, as much 
work would have been done and accomplished on emergency 
construction as was accomplished under the cost-plus system by 
December 1, 1917. 

In the reports that have been issued by the War Department 
praising the work of the emergency construction committee it is 
pointed out that on September 4, 1917, the camps were completed, 
when in truth and in fact they were not half completed at that 
time. My distinguished colleague, the minority member of sub- 
committee No. 2, has, in questioning the witnesses time and 
again, referred to these reports in which the claim is made that 
the camps were completed by September 4, 1917, when the facts 
are they were not completed so as to each house a division until 
the first part of December, 1917. 

If the Goethals plan had been followed, with the thoroughly 
trained organization already in existence on April 7, 1917, the 
Chief of Engineers would have been ready to start active opera- 
tions by calling upon his district engineer officers, located all 
over the country, to furnish data as to the supply of building 
materials in their localities and to make recommendations as to 
the sites. Surveys of labor conditions had already been made 
and a great trained force was ready for immediate operations. 
According to the testimony of Col. Sherrill, the Engineers would 
have been on the job and the construction under way by April ` 
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15, 1917, or one week after the order was issued. Under the 
cost-plus system, as shown by the chart, almost a month’s time 
was lost after the declaration of war before the emergency con- 
struction committee was organized. Almost a month and a half 
was spent in determining upon the policy and drawing up a form 
of contract, selecting favored contractors, and so forth, so that 
under the cost-plus system it took them from April 7 until June 
22 to get their construction work started, and it took them from 
June 22, as an average date when construction work started, 
until the first part of December to complete the camps. The facts 
are, and they stand out not to be refuted, that the Goethals plan 
would have completed the work by August 10 and the cost-plus 
system did not complete the work until the first part of Decem- 
ber; that the Goethals plan would have saved 50 per cent in time 
and 50 per cent in cost. 


EFFECT OF SYSTEM ON COST. 


An effort has been made in the light of the testimony before 
the committee to give to the House some idea by way of com- 
parative figures of the loss in the opinion of the majority mem- 
bers of the committee resulting to the-. Government because of 
the adoption of the cost-plus system. That such a comparison 
is hard to make with any degree of accuracy is admitted by the 
majority in the report. However, a’ fairly accurate conclusion, 
we believe, has been reached by the following comparisons: 

A reliable contractor of wide experience and financial re- 
sponsibility was asked by the committee to make a survey and 
an estimate of the cost of Camp Grant, located at Rockford, III., 
atypicalcamp. He was directed to make his estimate as nearly 
as possible upon conditions as they existed at the time the can- 
tonment was built. A comparison.of his estimate was made 
with the cost of the cantonment as nearly as could be determined 
from War Department records. The committee, from the figures 
submitted by the contractor referred to and the War Department 
records, arrived at the conclusion that Camp Grant could have 
been built for $9,119,544 if the bid system had been followed, 
when, according to the records in the War Department, it 
actually cost about $14,689,620. On that camp the committee 
estimates that the cost-plus system cost the Government a loss 
of $5,570,076. Following the same basis of figuring on the 16 
National Army cantonments, the majority estimates that these 
16 cantonments should have cost the Government, under the 
bid system, not to exceed $128,101,399. The records of the War 
Department show that these camps did cost not less than 


$206,632,920. On the basis of figuring detailed our committee 


estimates that the cost-plus system on the 16 National Army 
eantonments totaled a loss to the Government of approximately 
$78,531,521. I have included and shall have printed in con- 
nection with my remarks the table prepared by the committee 
showing the estimated figures of the cost of each of the 16 
cantonments and the estimated loss to the Government under 
the cost-plus system, which table is as follows: 


Loss to tax- 
Name ofcamp. Proper cost. payes of 
States, 

$11, 817, 71 $7,243,149 
11, 540, 693 7,073,327 
9, 529; 909 5,840, 911 
9, 119, 544 5, 570, 076 
8,373,299 5, 132) 021 
8, 299, 271 5,086, 649 
8,213,525 5,034, 095 
8,127, 717 4, 981, 503 
7, 886, 227 5, 833, 493 
7,630, 081 4, 681, 339 
7, 263, 623 4,451, 897 
7,216, 441 4,422) 979 
6,426, 375 3,938, 745 
5,723, 481 3! 507, 939 
5, 473, 895 3, 387, 225 
5,459, 547 3,340, 178 
128, 101, 399 78, 531, 521 


SUPERVISION, 


Much has been said by those who seek to defend the cost-plus 
system about the Government's supervision of construction work 
through the Quartermaster General's Department and the fact 
that a constructing quartermaster representing the Government 
was assigned to each camp to supervise the work on behalf of 
the Government. At first I thought that perhaps that plan 
might, at least to some degree, protect the Government against 
some of the evil effects of the cost-plus system, but the interested 
parties had not overlooked a single situation. The Corps of 


Engineers were not only kicked out, but it is apparent from the 
testimony that the interested parties controlled at least in some 
instances the assignment of constructing quartermasters. 

I need but call attention to one case to condemn the whole 
system of supervision and show its utter absurdity as a safe- 
guard or protection to the Government. The facts in this one 
ease should strike a deathblow at the contention of those who 
would make it appear that this supervision was anything more 
than another arm reaching into the Public Treasury. The testi- 
mony before our committee proves that the whole system of 
supervision was a farce and a joke at all camps, but the Camp 
Gordon case is the most glaring and open piece of conniving 
that has come to my notice. A man by the name of James Nor- 
man Pease had been employed as an engineer for more than 
three years prior to the war by an engineering concern doing 
business under the name of Lockwood, Greene & Co. The con- 
tract for building Camp Gordon near Atlanta, Ga., was given by 
the emergency construction committee to a contractor by the 
name of Arthur Tufts, who associated with himself several con- 
tracting firms of Atlanta and vicinity to assist in completing the 
work. Lockwood, Greene & Co. were given the contract for all 
engineering work in connection with the construction of Camp 
Gordon, but a few days before the contract was let to Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., the company’s district manager, a Mr. Barnwell, 
recommended their own engineer, Mr. Pease, fer a commission 
as constructing quartermaster, and he was afterwards assigned 
to supervise the construction of Camp Gordon. Pease remained 
as the representative of the Government, acting as constructing 
quartermaster supervising the work of his former employers 
until the camp was completed. After he was discharged from 
the Army, he returned to the employ of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

Men with business experience know that supervision of con- 
struction work on the part of the owner is ordinarily absolutely 
necessary to protect the owner against the violation of specifica- 
tions both as to material and construction. The objection that 
would be urged to a former employee of the engineering or 
contracting concern supervising the work of the contractor 
would be that the supervision might be so lax as to permit the 
contractor to make money by violating the specifications. 

What chance the peopie had under such a system I leave it 
to the Members of this House and the country to judge. 


SOLDIERS SUFFERING. 


1 made the statement a little while ago that the cost-plus sys- 
tem and its operation caused intense suffering among American 
soldiers, and I desire briefly to call to the attention of the House 
the testimony upon which that statement was based. The winter 
of 1917, which began earlier than usual, was one of the most se- 
vere in recent years. Hundreds of thousands of American boys 
were being drafted into the Army and encamped at the various 
cuntonments throughout the country, One of the great conten- 
tions of those who would justify the cost-plus system has been 
that speed was all-important in order that our soldiers might be 
properly housed. With that contention we agree, but we assert 
as a fact that the operation of the cost-plus system resulted in 
delay, which not only retarded the progress of our preparation 
for the emergency but caused great suffering among our 
soldiers. We make the charge that this suffering resulted 
directly from the cost-plus system, and, having so asserted, I 
offer the proof: At Chillicothe there was built an emergency 
hospital. The specifications provided that that hospital was to 
be heated with steam heat. Cold weather began early in the 
fall, and, according to the testimony before our committee, dur- 
ing the latter part of September, October, and November it was 
exceedingly cold. Witnesses testified that a gang of steam 
fitters was assigned to connect up the pipes in what was known 
as the base hospital at Camp Sherman; that it took from the 
middle of September until the first part of November to com- 
plete the steam lines; that during that time, while soldiers were 
in the hospital wards sick and without any heat, except such as 
was provided by oil stoves, the steam fitters, instead of doing 
their work connecting these pipes, that the sick soldiers might be 
kept warm and made comfortable, were engaged almost con- 
stantly in gambling, shooting craps, and idling their time away. 
The foreman in charge of the carpenter gang cutting the holes 
for the steam fitters reported, according to his sworn testimony, 
time and time again to the representatives of the contractors, 
that the steam fitters were gambling and idling their time away 
while our soldiers were suffering frorr the cold, and yet nothing 
was done to stop them. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does the gentleman know when the plumbing 
was completed at Camp Sherman? 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Not until about the Ist of December. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does the gentleman know how many men 
died because of catching pneumonia on account of the cold? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do not know. 

Mr. KEARNS. It is up in the thousands. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. There were many men who died, but 
whether it was because the steam was not on I do not know. 

I quote the following from the testimony of Joseph E. Poole, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, which testimony is supported by a number of 
witnesses, and not a word of which testimony has ever been de- 
nied or any attempt made to controvert it: 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. You say to this committee that while those soldier 
bore were sick in those wards suffering from the cold 
e 7 5 Actually pinched blue; their lips were blue; their finger 
na ne, 

à Mr. McCcttocu. That while they were in that condition, these steam 
fitters who were charged with the responsibility and the work of getting 
heat to those boys were shooting craps? 

Mr. POOLE. Shooting crap. 

Mr. McCu.Lvocn, and idling their time away? 

Mr. Pool. Y r. 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. While those boys were suffering? s 

Mr. PooLE. That is the most harrowing feature of it. We could over- 
look the cost and the waste, or I could at least, if we could eliminate the 
suffering that those boys endured there. The nurses and the doctors 
did the best they could for them, under the circumstances. They dis- 
tributed little of] stoves around, which in zero weather wasn’t much. 

Mr, McCuLLocu. How were the doctors going ; how were they clad? 

Mr. PooLE. They had on sheepskin-lined coats and the nurses 
furs all muffled up. 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. And yet those boys were in there without any heat? 
' Mr, Poorer. Without any heat. 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. In rooms where the nurses had to go with their furs 
on and the doctors with fur-lined overcoats? 

Mr. PooLx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCuLtocu. And during all this time, now, you say that these 
steam fitters were gambling and idling their time away? 

Mr. Poots. Yes; they were. 3 

Capt. William J. Say, of the Medical Corps, whe was assigned 
to duty at the base hospital, Camp Sherman, wrote a letter to 
the chairman of our committee from St. Louis on November 4, 
1919, in which he said: 

What Joseph Poole says about the nurses and physicians wearing 
overcoats in the wards is true. 

The suffering and inconvenience of the officers in their quarters was 
worse than in the wards. New officers’ quarters were erected in the early 
spring, and 10 steam fitters worked in the building from early morning 
until late in the evening from spring until the following winter killing 
time. They played ute and billiards occasionally, but generally when 
the medical officers were about they would be putting up or taking down 
the same pipe over and over again—one or two men doing the work and 
the others looking on. When winter came we had to use coal-oil stoves 
nearly up to Christmas. 

Joseph Poole furnished the committee the following telegram 
from Christian R. Holmes, major, Medical Corps: 

h t-graduate hospital in New York, but can not 
ale oon 5 vou on 5 the truth before the con- 
gressional committee about the criminal conduct of the steam fitters and 
others at the base hospital. 

The testimony before our committee shows that there was a 
great deal of suffering among the soldiers caused by the idle- 
ness, loafing, lack of system, and method that prevailed among 
the gangs putting up the furnaces in the barracks; that while 
the American soldiers were suffering from the cold workmen 
Were idling their time away, working to no purpose, with the 
result that the furnaces would sometimes lie three or four days 
for the want of about 15 minutes’ work in connecting a pipe, 
and that because of the lack of system and the methods that 
were followed workmen were either not permitted to connect the 
pipe or did not do so. So that not only was there waste and 
extravagance and loss of time as a result of the operation of the 
cost-plus system, but there was undoubtedly great suffering 
among the soldiers and because of the idleness, lack of system, 
and utter disregard of conditions due to the operation of this 
system. 3 e 

Let those who would justify the cost-plus system account to 
the soldiers and the parents of the soldiers, who, according to 
the testimony of Foreman Poole, were “actually pinched blue; 
their lips were blue; their finger nails were blue” from the cold, 
and while this condition. obtained the steam fitters, working 
under a contractor who had a cost-plus percentage contract, were 
shooting craps and gambling; and, according to the testimony of 
Foreman Poole, this condition obtained for a period of five 
weeks, and Foreman Poole swears that the representatives of 
the contractor knew about it, that they were warned and told 
about it time and time again, and that they paid no attention 
to it. 

RECOVERIES. 
- The majority report contains a brief on the law, and if the 
conclusions in the brief are correct the Department of Justice, 
on the facts set out in the testimony taken before our committee, 
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should proceed at once to recover by civil action from contractors 
and others money illegally paid. : 

` It is the opinion of the majority members of the committee, 
in the light of the decisions set out in the brief on the law 
and the facts developed by the testimony, that the color of fraud 
has arisen in many transactions to such an extent as to taint 
such entire transactions with fraud, and that the Government 
ean recover amounts conservatively estimated at upward of 
$6,000,000 on some of the cantonments. If the conclusions of 
the majority members of the committee are correct, the Depart- 
ment of Justice should be able to recover by civil suits in excess 
of $50,000,000 on the 16 National Army cantonments. The com- 
mittee has set out in detail in the report specific instances and 
cases where it recommends that the Department of Justice in- 
stitute proceedings for the recovery of money illegaily paid. 
The committee has developed facts that not only justify the 
Department of Justice proceeding with investigations at the 
various camps for the purpose of instituting civil suits for re- 
covery of money illegally expended, but the committee believes 
that the facts contained in the record of the testimony are such 
as to make it the clear duty of the Attorney General of the 
United States to institute such suits at once. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

PROSECUTIONS. 

In the beginning of my statement I pointed out that it is not 
within the province nor the duty of this committee to prosecute 
crime or indict criminals. That is an executive and judicial 
function. 

The report of the majority contains facts and evidence, and 
the record of the testimony taken in connection with the con- 
struction of Camp Sherman at Chillicothe, Ohio, and Camp 
Grant at Rockford, III., contains evidence on which the Depart- 
ment of Justice should immediately predicate grand jury in- 
vestigations, with a view to indicting individuals guilty of erim- 
inal conduct in connection with the expenditure of public funds. 

The majority members of the committee believe that the facts 
developed at these two camps were such as to justify and re- 
quire investigations by the Department of Justice of criminal 
conduct at all camps. 

Our committee has completed its work. If those guilty of 
criminal conduct, who defrauded their Government in time of 
war, are to be prosecuted and made to suffer for their crimes, 
it will have to be as a result of the action of the Department of 
Justice, for we are without jurisdiction. If those who secured 
from the Government money to which they were not entitled 
are required to pay that money back into the Public Treasury, 
it will have to be by civil actions instituted by the Department 
of Justice. The testimony taken by the committee has pointed 
the way. It is now up to the Attorney General. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

CONCLUSION. g 

The testimony shows that interested parties operating through 
the committees of the Council of National Defense got control of 
governmental distributing agencies-during the war; that they 
supplanted regularly constituted agencies of the Government; 
that instead of being unprepared, without any facilities, as was 
claimed, as the interested parties would have it appear, we 
did have in the War Department corps organized and trained 
to meet the emergency, especially in regard to the construction 
of camps to house our troops. We had the Engineer Corps; 
we had the Quartermaster Corps; we had plans and material 
lists for shelters; we had labor surveys in every zone in which a 
camp was to be constructed. We had everything that was 
necessary to proceed with emergency construction without the 
necessity for any outside agency intervening. But, with the 
approval of the Secretary of War, the agencies of the Govern- 
ment were thrown into the discard. The cost-plus system, which 
was condemned by such men as Gen. Goethals, was the result. 

The majority members of the committee estimate that at the 
lowest amount the cost-plus system totaled a loss to the Govern- 
ment of $78,531,521 on the 16 National Army cantonments alone. 
What the operation of the cost-plus system cost the Government 
in the aggregate in all branches of activity during the war will 
never be known, but the loss, according to the facts developed 
by our committee is, to say the least, stupendous. The inaugura- 
tion of the cost-plus system not only cost millions in money, but 
because of the delay resulting in the construction of the camps 
it caused great suffering among our soldiers. 

The majority contends that the delay in emergency construc- 
tion was at least 50 per cent, and that the money lost due to 
waste, extravagance, and idleness was from 30 per cent to 50 per 
cent. 

The testimony is not to be refuted that the morale of labor of 
all classes employed in the camps was reduced at least 50 per 
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cent. The cost-plus system caused a riot of waste and ex- 
travagance which is revolting to contemplate. When the Ameri- 
can people were being counseled by the Government to economize ; 
when all Americans were being asked to contribute their part 
toward the Great War by purchasing Liberty bonds, buying 
war-saving stamps, helping the Red Cross, and all such worthy 
` projects; during the period when the patriotism of the American 
people, as exhibited by their actions as well as their words, had 
no parallel in the history of the world; when they were respond- 
ing to every eall, relying upon the honor and the good faith of 
those who were conducting the affairs of the Government; when 
American soldiers were fighting in the trenches at $30 a month, 
being drafted from civil life and making the great. sacrifice in 
business and opportunity that they might serve their country; 
during a time when the spirit of patriotism was running high, 
the black hand of the profiteer was reaching into the American 
Treasury and taking eut millions upon millions of dollars. 

The people were told to economize while the profiteers were 
allowed to spend. The idea of economy in expenditures was 
EAEN disregarded. No attempt was made at saving any- 
where. 

You are paying and your children and your children’s children 
for generations to come will pay and continue to pay for the cost- 
plus system. Let us hope that never again in the history of the 
Republie will such a reprehensible system be put into operation, 
and if the labors of this committee have accomplished that result 
we will be content. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and two members pres- 
ent, a quorum. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Donzxrus! 
is recognized for two hours. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, this is a momentous occasion 
in the life of the Republic. On this day our reconstruction Con- 
gress pauses in its tortuous and questionable career to add an- 
other chapter to that celebrated historical work entitled “ How 
America Lost the War,” written by Hon. WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, 
of Illinois, and his nine unprejudiced, disinterested, nonpartisan 
Republican collaborators. 

During the past nine months I have been associated with the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, McKenzie] and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocH) in an investigation of the most 
suecessful building program in the history of the world. 

Tt will aid ws in reaehing a right understanding of this sub- 
ject if we will try to contemplate the conditions that confronted 
the Government in the spring of 1917. War was declared on the 
6th of April. A bill was introduced in the House for the con- 
scription of the Army, and it became operative on the 18th day 
of May. In accordance with the plans of the War Department 
it then beeame necessary to select 16 sites in various parts of 
the country for the National Army cantonments. 

The task of selecting these sites was intrusted to the com- 
manding generals of the several departments. The commanding 
general appointed boards, upon each of which were an engineer- 
ing officer and a medical officer, to aid him in the selection of 
the proper sites. The commanding generals made their recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of War, through the General Staff, 
and if these recommendations were satisfactory to him the sites 
were approved. 

In the selection of the camps for the National Guard the same 
method was pursued. These were selected in the South, for 
climatic reasons, the thought being that the National Guard, be- 
ing already an organized force, could be trained in tent con- 
struction rather than wood construction, and that the warmer 
climate of the South would be preferable to that of the North in 
winter weather. There is no testimony anywhere in the record 
that in the selection of these sites, either in the North or in the 
South, sectional considerations influenced the choice of the de- 
partment commanders, the boards that cooperated with them, or 
the Secretary of War. 

The sites for the 16 cantonments for the drafted army were 
approved by the Secretary of War between May 31 and June 
27. Between those dates and the Ist of September the War De- 
partment was required to build 16 cantonments to accommodate 
the first increment of the drafted army and provide them with 
shelter, light, roads, water, sewers, and sanitation. 

Grent as it was, this task was but a small part of the Govern- 
ment’s building program. Including thé 16 camps for the Na- 
tional Guard, it was but one-third of the job that faced the 
construction division of the Army alone. If to those we add 


the tremendous building activities of the Ordnance Department, 
the Navy, the Aircraft Board, the Housing Corporation, and the 


Shipping Board, we may gather some coneeption of the construc- 
tion program of the Goyernment in the spring and summer of 
1917. It was a program that challenged not only the organizing 
genius of the country’s builders and engineers, but was destined 
to tax the resources of the country as well. The draft law was 
taking many thousands from the field of labor, and the extraor- 
dinary demand for lumber and other materials occasioned by 
this great program further complicated the situation. 

The investigation of subcommittee No. 2 was confined to camps 
and cantonments, and it is my purpose to discuss the building 
program as it applied to them, ineluding the adoption of the 
cost-plus system, the contract that was entered into, and the 
results obtained. Later I hope to consider in some detail the 
majority report, its findings and recommendations. 

The construction of these camps was but one link in a chain 
of operations that in 16 months sent 2,000,000 of our young men 
to France and crushed the military power of Germany. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] In these camps our soldiers 
received six months’ training before going to France, and when 
the armistice was signed 2,000,000 more were under training. 

We all remember the last drive of the German Army toward 
Paris and the Channel ports in the spring of 1918 and Hinden- 
burg’s ominous declaration, The thing is over; we are on our 
way.” Nor do we forget in these days when criticism of the 
conduct of the war seems to be regarded as the acme of states- 
manship by those who hope to profit by the mistakes of others 
the historic exclamation of Lloyd-George, “It is now a race 
between Hindenburg and Wilson.” Nor shall we ever cease to 
recall with pride and satisfaction that in those dark days, when 
the destiny of nations was in the balance and the star of eiviliza- 
tion hung low, we were able to answer the eall of the Allies by 
sending from these camps to the battle front a victorious army 
of over 300,000 men per month. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] This army could not have been trained without shelter, 
water, and sanitation. A breakdown or even partial failure of 
the building program in the summer of 1917 might have meant 
victory for Germany and disaster to the cause of civilization. 

There can be no doubt that the emergency justified the Secre- 
tary of War in abandoning peace-time methods of construction. 
I think that all unprejudiced men feel the same way about it. I 
am willing to go further, and say that if Secretary Baker had 
attempted to build those camps by the competitive system he 
would have been guilty of the grossest incompetence and merited 
removal from office. The majority report says that the Secre- 
tary of War must bear the responsibility for this building pro- 
gram. I quite agree with the majority, and I have no doubt the 
Pora of War will be not only glad but proud to carry the 

urden. 

The majority also finds that, in addition to the responsibility 
resting upon the Secretary of War for permitting the departure 
from established peace-time methods of construction, direct re- 
sponsibility must rest upon Col, W. A. Starrett, chairman of the 
committee on emergency construction. Let us analyze this for 
a moment. Our hearings show that the emergency contract, 
which is so viciously attacked by the majority of this committee, 
was approved by the following-named gentlemen, who particl- 
pated in the discussions in the meetings of the General Munitions 
Board: 


d: . 

Admiral W. S. Capps, Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
Navy Department; Mr. Orlando Weber, of the war materials 
section of the War Industries Board; Col. F, G. Hodgson, Quar- 
termaster Corps, War Department; Paymaster J. H. Hancock, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department; Admiral 
H. H. Rousseau, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department; 
Dr. Franklin Martin, Council of National Defense; Col. H. 
Fisher, Medical Corps, War Department; Dr. R. C. Holcomb, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department; Col. W. B. 
Dunn, of the Ordnance Department; Admiral A. W. Zane, of 
the Bureau of Steam Engineering, Navy Department; Col. F. E. 
Blunt, of the Ordnance Department; Maj. P. E. Pierce, of the 
General Staff, War Department; Commander R. H, Leigh, of 
the Bureau of Steam Engineering, Navy Department; Gen. J. B. 
Aleshire, representing the General Munitions Board, priority, 
Council of National Defense; Maj. Charles Wallace, of the 
Signal Corps, War Department; Mr. L. McH. Howe, of the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Mr. Frank A. 

chairman of the General Munitions Board, Council of 
National Defense; and Mr. H. B. Bingham, assistant secretary 
of the General Munitions Board. 

All of these gentlemen gave their approval to the cost-plus 
contract for the construction of these camps. The record shows 
that this contract was considered in every detail and was ap- 
proved only after the most thorough consideration. According 
to the majority, Col. Starrett must have been a wonderful per- 
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sonage. If all the things said of him are true, then, indeed, 
there could have been applied to him in 1917 the line from 
Shakespeare 

He doth bestride the narrow world like a Colossus.“ 

He must not only have reduced to a state of mental vassalage 
the representatives of the Navy Department, the War Indus- 
tries Board, the Quartermaster Corps, the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, the Bureau of Yards and Docks, the Council of 
National Defense, the Medical Corps of the War Department, 
the Ordnance Department, the Bureau of Steam Engineering 
in the Navy, and the Signal Corps, but also brought the Secre- 
tary of War under his hypnotic sway. 

Last summer the chairman of the Select Committee on War 
Expenditures gave out a statement to the press, in which he 
declared in substance that the Council of National Defense 
was the “invisible government” that was conducting the war, 
and that this “invisible government” had supplanted the duly 
constituted authorities, and my good friend from Ohio, Mr. 
McCuttocn, reiterates it this morning. In the meetings that 
were held to consider the cost-plus system of building camps, 
we get a glimpse of this “invisible government” in action. 
We see it surrounded by representatives of the War and Navy 
Departments and every branch and bureau of the Government 
interested in building operations and the health and comfort of 
our soldiers, sailors, and marines. We see men like Gen. 
Goethals invited to attend its deliberations. We see its recom- 
mendations reduced to writing and filed with the permanent 
records of its meetings. We see these recommendations’ trans- 
mitted to the Construction Division of the War Department, and 
then to the Secretary of War for his approval. To make this 
invisibility more pronounced, we see its members haled from 
time to time before committees of Congress during the war and 
its operations heralded through the press to the uttermost corners 
of the land. Wonderful invisible government! But invisible 
only to those who would rob it of its fair share of credit in the 
winning of the Great War. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The majority would have us believe that Gen. Littell, at that 
time Chief of the Construction Division of the War Department, 
was induced to approve the cost-plus contract through the 
misrepresentations of Col. Starrett in a memorandum to Col. 
Littell May 31, 1917. Yet the testimony shows that on May 5 
Col. Littell, in a memorandum to Col. Starrett, objected to the 
contract, because he understood that it provided for a 10 per 
cent fee, and when informed that it provided for a sliding scale 
of fees with a maximum upset fee his objections were removed. 
Gen. Littell testified before your committee as follows: 

“Gen, LITTELL. As I stated at the beginning, when we under- 
stood from these rumors that it was to be a cost-plus 10 per cent 
contract we were concerned about it, and Capt. Oury and I 
talked it over and reached the conclusions that were in that 
letter. I do not know whether Capt. Oury ever changed his 
mind about it or not, but after I saw the contract in full as ap- 
proved, with the limitations and the scaling down of the per- 
centages, my objections to it were removed. 

“Mr. McCuttocu,. Entirely removed? 

“Gen. LITTELL. In our particular case; yes, sir.” 

The cost-plus system, which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCurrocH] has so severely condemned, was also approved by 
the country’s ablest engineers, architects, and builders, 

The reasons that led to the adoption of this plan are well 
stated by Mr. Frank Scott, chairman of the General Munitions 
Board. 

I judge from the majority report that they entertain a very 
high opinion of Mr. Scott, and his testimony is particularly 
interesting at this juncture on that account. He testified as 
follows: 

“Mr. Scorr. The testimony of builders and engineers and 
contractors who came daily to the rooms of the General Muni- 
tions Board or to the Quartermaster General's office and to the 
office of the Secretary of War—and I encountered them in all 
those places—was to the effect that if we waited until the Gen- 
eral Staff located the cantonments and until contractors had a 
chance to examine the cantonment sites and until the Quarter- 
master General’s Department and the engineers’ department 
completed the specifications for the cantonments and until 
those gentlemen had time to figure those specifications and the 
quantities of material necessary and deliver all those materials 
on the ground, that if we waited for those things to be done it 
was going to be absolutely impossible to get the cantonments 
well ugder way before winter. That would make it impossible 
for the General Staff to call the troops, or else they would have 
to call troops and the boys would have frozen to death in the 
camps. That was what was stated to us by everybody who as- 
sumed to have an opinion at the time.” 


Mr. Leonard Metcalf, the well-known civil engineer, of Boston, 
Mass., whose ability and integrity will be questioned by no one 
and whose ripe experience carries respect for his judgment, 
testified that it would have been impossible to build the canton- 
ments by the established peace-time methods and have them 
ready for the troops in September. Speaking to this point, Mr. 
Metcalf said: 

“Moreover, to have done the work in that way would have 
involved, as we believed, six weeks’ delay. It would not have 
been possible to have assembled the essential information and 
gotten plans out on which to have gotten competitive bids on 
the work, and then let the contract. The organization of forces 
under that system would have resulted in a delay of at least not 
less than six weeks.” 

Of course, Mr. Metcalf, a man of 30 years’ experience in 
construction work, does not know as much about this business 
as some of the men sworn at Chillicothe and Columbus, Ohio. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

“Tt might as well have been two months. Now, that was out 
of the questiona You could not take two out of the three months 
for bidding and build those camps. Moreover, to haye submitted 
the construction of these camps to competitive bidding on short 
notice with ill-prepared plans would have meant and would of 
necessity have resulted in the receiving of many bids from men 
who could not have had the experience, or who were not pre- 
pared and perhaps not competent to do the work on such a scale 
with such a time limit.” 

This is the testimony of a man of many years’ experience with 
construction work. On water-works problems he has advised 
organizations in 140 or 150 cities. He has worked with San 
Francisco, Denver, Indianapolis, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, San 
Antonio, and Tampa, and is now serving either in water-works 
or sewage problems the cities of Dayton, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
and a number of others. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOREMUS. No, I will not yield now; I may later on. 
Testifying with reference to the hazards involved in building 
at that time, Mr. Metcalf said—of course, there are some of us 
who put a little reliance upon the testimony’of a man like Met- 
calf whether the majority do or not: 

“The first and foremost one was the uncertainty of the labor 
situation. . The contractors felt that very keenly. That, of 
course, was aggravated by the Government's own business, 
They had not the machinery to carry on such a work as lay be- 
fore the Government. It resulted, of course, in the Government's 
bidding against itself on the local available labor supply. Take 
the situation down about Norfolk; five or seven different pieces 
of work were running into millions of dollars and they were 
bidding for the same labor, with the result that it made the posi- 
tion of the builders exceedingly difficult. There was a second 
consideration that materials were not available. Certain kinds 
were scarce in certain localities. 

“And then there was the third difficulty of the railroad 
situation, which was quite a grave situation. I think the worst 
conditions existed at Alexandria, which seemed to be the neck 
of the bottle, and of course you know a great deal of the 
materials were shipped by trucks that should have gone by 
rail. We simply did not have the facilities, so that the ques- 
tion of materials and the question of labor both, as well as 
transportation, constituted great hazards from the bidding 
point of view. That is the contractor's point of view.” 

Mr. George W. Fuller, consulting engineer of 30 years’ ex- 
perience, testified with like effect. He has specialized in 
municipal engineering, particularly in connection with water 
supply and sanitation. 

The majority have no word of complaint against Mr. Fuller. 
I think in their report they gave him credit for being a con- 
scientious and competent man. 

Mr. Fuller has been connected with more than 150 water 
supply and sewage projects for cities and towns in this coun- 
try and to a limited extent with projects outside of this 
country. For 12 er 15 years he has been consulting engineer 
for the Catskill water supply project for the city of New 
York and advised the District of Columbia regarding the 
filtration of the Potomac River water in 1901. He has been 
connected with many large sewage-disposal projects and sewage 
systems in our largest cities. 

The War Department apparently was paying more attention 
to sanitation in 1917 than it was in 1898. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Fuller, and Mr. Asa E. Phillips, all mem- 
bers of the American Society of Civil Engineers, were ap- 
pointed on a subcommittee on preliminary planning, sanitation, 
and engineering relative to cantonment construction. The testi- 
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mony clearly shows that at every stage of the proceedings the 
War Department had the cooperation of the country's ablest 
men, and that they rendered valuable service in solying the 
difficult problems of war construction. I repudiate and de- 
nounce as unsupported by the testimony and entirely unworthy 
of belief the claim advanced by the majority that these men 
who came to the assistance of the Government in a great 
emergency were primarily interested in getting business for 
themselves and their clients. I will not permit a great-achieve- 
ment to be smeared with loose and irresponsible allegations 
of graft and fraud without voicing an emphatic protest. 

It is a very easy thing for men who assumed no responsi- 
bility for that building program—the like of which had never 
been undertaken before—to criticize the methods adopted and 
those who conceived and put them into execution. If the 
Supreme Architect of the Universe had built those camps, our 
bleacher managers would have found fault with the job. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

When men seriously contend that peace-time methods should 
have been followed in carrying out this program, I wonder if 
they realize that this country was in the midst of the greatest 
war of history. In 1898 President McKinley appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the conduct of the War Department in 
the War with Spain. Many of you will recall the horrors of 
camp life in that war, particularly at Chickamauga Park and 
Montauk Point. The report of this commission contains some 
very interesting reading. For instance, in volume 1, at page 
128, we find this observation: “To clothe and equip 275,000 
soldiers was a massive undertaking.” Well, assuming that it 
was a massive undertaking, what adjective shall we select to 
indicate the magnitude of a task that required the clothing, 
equipping, sheltering, and training of over 4,000,000 men? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

If the views of the majority as to competitive bidding for the 
cantonment contracts had been adopted, the whole building 
program would have collapsed, our boys would have perished 
with cold or died of disease in the winter of 1917, and the 
Germans would have been in Paris before the American Army 
could have reached.the battle lines. 

Let us examine briefly the form of the emergency construc- 
tion contract which is so frequently referred to in the majority 
report as a “wide-open” contract which left the Government 
wholly unprotected against the rapacity of contractors. If 
the contract was wide open, as the majority allege, and if under 
it the contractor had unlimited license to swell the cost of con- 
struction for the purpose of increasing his fees, those who 
were responsible for its adoption should receive our severest 
censure. If, on the other hand, the contract was drawn with 
every safeguard included for the protection of the Government— 
which is a matter of fact to be determined by an examination 
of the contract itself—they should be commended. 

I shall not attempt to examine the contract in detail. It may 
be found in the majority report and the minority views, and I 
invite a careful inspection of its provisions. This contract, 
among other things, provided: 

1. That the contractor was subject in every detail to the 
supervision, direction, and instruction of the contracting officer 
representing the Government. 

2. The contract reserved in the Government the right to make 
changes in the drawings and specifications, issue additional in- 
structions, require additional work, or direct the omission of 
work previously ordered, and its provisions applied to all such 
changes, modifications, and conditions. It was made the duty 
of the contractor to comply with all such written instructions 
or drawings. 

I want to refer just for a moment to the argument of Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH over the omission from this contract of the bonus for 
savings and penalty for overtime clauses. That is discussed in 
the minority views. I simply wish to emphasize at this point 
that under article 1 of this contract these clauses could not 
have been inserted, and I challenge anybody to show how they 
could have been made operative. As to the penalty for over- 
time which these gentlemen say should have been inserted in 
this contract, there is no contractor in America who would have 
taken a contract under which he could be penalized for overtime 
when the Government had the power to issue additional instruc- 
tions, require additional work, or direct the omission of work 
previously ordered. There can be no question about that. 

8. The contractor could make no expenditures for either 
labor or material without the approval or ratification of the con- 
tracting officer. 

4. The contractor could make no departure from the standard 
rate of wages being paid in the locality where the work was done 
without the prior consent and approval of the contracting officer. 
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5. The contractor could pay rentals for machinery and equip- 
ment only in accordance with the scale of rates attached to and 
made a part of the contract. 

6. The overhead items upon which the contractor was entitled 
to a fee were set forth in the contract, with an express provi- 
sion that no interest on capital employed or on borrowed money 
should be included in the cost of the work. 

7. The contractor was required to take advantage to the ex- 
tent of his ability of all ayailable discounts, and when unable to 
take such advantage was required to promptly notify the con- 
tracting officer of his inability and his reasons therefor. 

8. The contract fixed a maximum upset fee of $250,000, with 
an express provision that in no event should the contractor’s fee 
exceed that sum. 

9. In ease of dispute as to any item or items of expenditure 
the decision of the contracting oflicer was to govern. 

10, The system of accounting to be employed by the contractor 
required the approval of the contracting officer. 

11. The Government reserved the right to terminate the con- 
tract upon five days’ notice if the contractor refused, neglected, 
or failed to prosecute the work with promptness and diligence 
or defaulted in the performance of any of the agreements con- 
tained in the contract. 

12. If conditions arose which, in the opinion of the contract- 
ing officer, made it feasible or necessary to cease work, the right 
was reserved in the Government to abandon the work and termi- 
nate the contract, f 

13. The contractor was to furnish a bond in the sum of 
$250,000, conditioned upon the full and faithful performance of 
all the terms, conditions, and provisions of the contract. 

14. In the event of any dispute over wages, hours, or other 
conditions appertaining to the work, the contractor was r>- 
quired to comply with the instructions of the contracting officer 
with reference to the settlement of such disputes. 

15. The contractor could not enter. into any subcontract for 
any part of the work without the written approval of the con- 
tracting officer. 

16. If the contractor felt aggrieved by any decision of the con- 
tracting officer regarding the interpretation of the contract, 
he had the right to appeal to the Secretary of War, whose de- 
cision was final and binding upon both parties to the contract. 

It will be seen that this contract gave the Government abso- 
lute control over every phase of construction. The labor pay 
rolls and invoices for material and equipment required the ap- 
proval of the representatives of the Government. The con- 
tractor was powerless to increase wages without the prior ap- 
proval of the representatives of the Government. The construc- 
tion quartermaster fixed the rate of wages that the contractor 
could pay and approved the purchases of all materials. The 
contractor had no discretion in the matter of wages or prices of 
materials. In short, under this contract, which the majority 
contends was designed in the interest of the contractor and left 
him with a free hand to swell the cost of construction, the 
Government controlled everything, even to the minutest detail, 
and the contractor controlled nothing. 

Under the sliding scale of fees fixed in the contract for 
building these cantonments the contractor had earned his 
maximum fee when the cost of the work reached the sum of 
$4,166,000. The cost of work on all of these 16 original 
projects was more than twice that amount. The testimony 
shows that both the contractor and the men representing the 
Government knew at the outset that the cost would be far in 
excess of that amount. The maximum fee that the contractor 
could by any possibility earn under this contract was assured 
in the beginning. Even though the contract had enabled the 
contractor to intentionally and willfully increase the cost of 
the work, what incentive did he have for doing it? If we 
assume that the contractor was wholly unpatriotic and was 
actuated solely by a desire to feather his own nest, not even 
his self-interest could have been a motive for increasing the 
cost of this work to the Government. In brief, his maximum 
fee was established at the outset, and under the provisions of 
the contract could not be exceeded. 

The majority can not escape the irresistible force of this 
conclusion. In an attempt, however, to minimize its effect upon 
this controversy, it placed in the record a large list of con- 
tracts under which the contractor did not earn his maximum 
fee. An examination of the record, however, discloses that 
none of them was for original cantonment construction. The 
testimony of Col. Shelby, of the construction division, shows 
that in this list of contracts under which the maximum fee 
was not earned there was included all small contracts which 
were made at the beginning of the period before the original 
form of contract had been changed. For instance, at each one 
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of the 32 cantonments and camps there was a separate road per building, depending upon whether Ey are included in 


contract. The amount of funds available for that work varied 
from $45,000 to $75,000 for each camp and cantonment. While 
the contract for road construction was in the g made 
on the same forms that were used for cantonment construction, 
which contained a maximum fee of $250,000, as a matter of 
fact the entire cost of the road work was much less than that 
amount, and the fee earned was $5,000 or $6,000. Included in 
that list were 182 contracts that were at the height of their 
progress when the armistice came. These contracts were 
either entirely abandoned or settled under proyision 8 of the 
contract. (Hearings, p. 2843.) 

Having examined the reasons which led to the adoption of the 
cost-plus system and the form of the contract, let me now con- 
sider some of the results that were accomplished. The actual 
work of camp construction was under the direction, supervision, 
and control of the Construction Division of the War Depart- 
ment. At the beginning of the war this division was in charge 
of Col. Littell, afterwards general, who was succeeded by Gen. 
Marshall. In view of the general condemnation of the entire 
construction program by the majority, it will be interesting to 
quote a very brief extract from the hearings. On page 2724 I 
find the following—Mr, McKenzie is chairman of our investi- 
gating committee: 

“Mr. McKenzie. I want to say right here, as an American, of 
course I am proud, and I think every other American is, of the 
achievement not only of the Construction Division but of the 
entire Military Establishment and the American people as a 
whole, and they only carried out the views of some of us. And 
the only question involved had been whether the way in which 
it was done was the only possible way in which it could have been 
done, We had the Engineer Corps in our Army.” 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Is the gentleman quoting from 
Mr. McKenzze of the House? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes; the gentleman from Illinois, who is 
chairman of the subcommittee that conducted this investigation. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie], chairman of 
the subcommittee that conducted this investigation, is not 
only proud of the record achieved by the Construction Division, 
but frankly admits that the only question we have been investi- 
gating for the past nine months is whether the way in which 
this work was done was the only possible way in which it could 
have been done. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

If, as asserted by the majority, the emergency construction 
committee dominated and controlled the Construction Division 
of the War Department and usurped its functions, and the chair- 
man of the investigating committee is proud of the achievement 
of the Construction Division, one is naturally led to inquire 
what was wrong with the emergency construction committee? 

The original 16 cantonments were constructed to accommodate 
from 37,000 to 46,000 men each, and were provided with hospitals, 
Sewers, water, lighting, and roads. They were equipped to ac- 
commodate 649,038 men, or a division of Infantry for each camp, 
including air squadrons, balloon companies, telegraph battalions, 
and Artillery. In 9 of the camps there was an additional 
regiment of Infantry. The following table, taken from the 
report of the hearings, shows the number of men in each camp 
for which provision had been made on September 4, 1917: 
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Tittle Rock, Ark., Cam 000 
m e Ky, Camp TIFO a ee. 24000: 
Petersburg, Va., Camp Lee 
Rockford, III., Camp Grant 
3 N. J., Camp Dix — f. 
Yaphank, Long Island, Camp Upton . 7, 000 
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(Hearings, p. 2901.) 

By taking Camp Sherman as an example we can obtain a fair 
idea of the speed with which these 16 cantonments were built. 
The site for this camp dt Chillicothe, Ohio, was approved June 
21 and the contract with A. Bentley & Sons Co., of Toledo, 
was signed June 27. Work was started July 4, and 63 days 
later—September 5—the camp was ready to receive the first in- 
crement of the National Army. The workmen had practically 
all left the job on October 6. The camp at that time con- 
tained 1,800 buildings, and the testimony shows that the aver- 
age time consumed in construction was from 43 to 521 minutes 


the calculation. : 

At Camp Sherman the labor turnover was 48,000 men from 
the beginning to the end of the original construction. The 
largest number employed ‘at one time was 11,000. At the Camp 
Sherman hearings numerous carpenters, teamsters, and other 
laborers were sworn for the purpose of showing waste of mate- 
rials and loafing among the men. I shall not attempt to review 
their testimony in detail. I think it pertinent to observe at this 
point that the man who was selected to secure these witnesses 
was the chairman of the Republican committee of Ross County, 
in which the camp was located. I wish to assert with emphasis 
that he made no attempt to present both sides of the matter. 
I wish to assert with equal emphasis that the entire proceedings 
at Columbus and Chillicothe bear unmistakable evidence that 
it was a prosecution and not an investigation. That there was 
a certain amount of loafing at Camp Sherman—particularly in 
the early stages of the work—there is no doubt. What pro- 
portion of this loafing was due to delay in the arrival of mate- 
rials there is no way to determine. There can be no question 
that the limited time allowed for the construction of the camp 
led to a waste of materials that could have been obviated under 
normal conditions and processes. But that the waste and loafing 
at Camp Sherman was greatly exaggerated by these witnesses 
will be apparent to anyone who will read their testimony. That 
testimony can not be reconciled with the fact that in 63 days 
from the time work was started the camp was ready for the first 
increment of the drafted troops, including the installation of 
an adequate water supply, sewers, lighting, and other utilities. 

Of the 48,000 men who were employed at Camp Sherman from 
the beginning to the end of the work all of them, with the 
exception of some plumbers from Chicago, were residents of 
Ohio. That there were some loafers, grafters, and incompetent 
workmen in this army of men will be conceded. ; 

I want to call your attention to this chart which the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH] has brought in here. I 
wonder who prepared it. It is headed, Labor's record under 
the cost-plus system at Camp Sherman, Ohio. The average 
number of carpenters employed from June 21, 1917, the date on 
which work was started.” Who put that in there? I am not 
going to accuse my friend from Ohio of doing it, because he 
must have known better. The site was not selected until the 
21st of June, the contract was not entered into until the 27th 
of June, and the work was not started until the 4th day of July. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] I would like to know 
where he gets his figures as to the 75 days. It was not 75 days. 
It was only 63. That chart does not take into account the fact 
that it required time to get the organization started. It does 
not take into consideration the fact that it was necessary to 
go out onto the farms and into the stores to get men to do that 
work. It does not take into consideration delays in arrival of 
5 It does not take any of those things into considera- 

on. 

J want to repeat, gentlemen of the committee, that there 
were 48,000 men on that job, from the first to the last. All of 
them were citizens of Ohio with the exception of these plumbers 
from Chicago, and I refuse to indict the citizenship of a great 
State on that chart or on the testimony dug up by this Republi- 
can boss of Ross County. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If anyone doubts that the majority report is about 99 per cent 
noise and 1 pet cent substance, I hope he will read the chapter 
on recoveries, He will there find that the majority has given se- 
rious consideration to the recovery of $78,531,521 from the con- 
tractors for the 16 cantonments. This sum represents the ma- 
jority's estimate of the difference between the actual cost of the 
camps and what, in the judgment of the majority, they should 
have cost. They reached their estimate of what the 16 camps 
should have cost by adopting the estimate of J. P. O'Connor, a 
Chicago contractor, of the proper cost of Camp Grant, made from 
a survey of the camp over two years after it was built, and strik- 
ing an ayerage of the proper cost of all the other camps. If their 
theory is correct, there was not a competent nor a patriotic con- 
tractor on any one of those jobs. In the opinion of the majority 
recoveries should be attempted from every one of them, ranging 
from three to five million dollars. The contractor at Camp Sher- 
man, for instance, who swore that his net fee after paying his 
overhead and the Federal taxes on his profits was $69,736.54, 
would be called upon to pay into tlle Treasury the sum of 
$5,034,095, or nearly one-half the whole cost of the job. 

This contention is made in the face of the fact that the expend- 
itures for both labor and material were under the control of 
the Government, and the actual cost of the 16 cantonments un- 
der the original contracts was but 5 per cent in excess of the esti- 
mate of the Construction Division, 
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rable item” is the most fantastic sug- 
gestion made since common recoveries were abolished in Eng- 
land. Is there any wonder that the majority did not dare submit 
their report to a vote of the House? 

Now, let us analyze the other chart which my friend from 


This particular * 


Ohio [Mr. Mecvrroch! has dragged in here. It reads, 578, 
000,000 waste.“ I will now proceed to analyze the testimony of 
Mr. O'Connor, upon which this chart has been made, and submit 
to the sober, deliberate judgment of the Members of this House 
whether it is entitled to any consideration whatever. 

Now, Mr. O'Connor is a reputable Chicago contractor. He 
was recommended to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKEN- 
zit} by his colleague [Mr. MADDEN]. Mr. McKenzie wanted 
someone to go out to Camp Grant and survey that job as it 
stood, over two years after it was completed, and make an esti- 
mate of what he would have been willing to take the job for in 
the spring or summer of 1917. Of course, it is manifest that 
no contractor, however reputable, could go on to that job over 
two years after the event and make an intelligent estimate of 
what it should have cost in the spring and summer of 1917. On 
cross-examination he testifies that he knew nothing about the 


condition of the site when the work was started. He encoun-. 


tered none of the obstacles that were overcome by the contractor. 
He knew nothing of the problems that were presented. And 
while I think Mr, O'Connor was an honest witness, I gm sure 
J can demonstrate that neither he nor any other man could have 
gone to Camp Grant last winter and made an intelligent esti- 
mate of what it should have cost in the spring of 1917. He left 
out of his estimate many very important items. I call your 
attention to a few of them by quoting from his testimony : 

“Mr, Doremus. In reaching your conclusion, Mr. O'Connor, 
that you could have constructed this camp for over $4,000,000 
less than was actually expended on it, did you take into consider- 
ation any of the material changes which were made, but which 
were not made at the time you made your estimate? 

“Mr, O'Connor. You mean on hand at Camp Grant? 

“Mr. Doremvus. Yes, sir, 

“Mr. O'Connor. No, sir; I did not take that into consideration 
at all. My figures were made up as though Camp Grant did 
not exist. They were independent entirely of the existence of 
the camp. 

“Mr. Doremvus, I am advised by the Construction Division 
that a very complete inventory of the material and equipment on 
hand and not erected, made of December 31, 1918, shows $817,- 
523.49 worth of material and equipment on hand, to which 
should be added freight to the amount of $222,129.21, as I under- 
stand it. You have no knowledge of that fact? 

“Mr. O'Connor. No.” 

I want to recall that at the time Mr. O'Connor gave his testi- 
mony at Camp Grant the newspapers carried, in flaming head- 
lines, a story that the Government had been robbed of $4,000,000 
by letting this job under the cost-plus system. That story was 
based upon the testimony of Mr. O'Connor. 

Now, what else did Mr. O'Connor leave out? 
from the hearings: 

“Mr. Doresus. In your estimate did you allow anything for 
cots? + 

Mr. O'Connor. I did not. 

“Mr. Doremus. Did you allow anything for refrigerators? 

“Mr. O'Connor. No, sir. 

“Mr. Doremvus. Did you allow anything for laundry equip- 
ment? 

“Mr. 
men? 

“Me 

“Mr. 


I quote further 


O'Connor. No, sir. You mean for the housing of the 
Doremus. Yes, sir. 

O'Connor. No, sir. 

“Mr. Doremvus. Did you allow for refrigerator machinery? 
“Mr. O'Connor. No, sir. 


* * s + * * * 


“Mr. DorEmuvs. Are you able at this time to give us an answer 
to that question, Mr. O'Connor? 

“ Mr. O'Connor. I did not figure any cots; no. 

“yir. Doremus. You figured no refrigerators? 

Mr. O'Connor. No: 

“Mr. Doremus. You figured no laundry equipment? 

“Mr. O'Connor. No. | 

“Mr. Doremvus. You figured on no refrigerator machinery? 

“Mr. O'CONNOR. No. 

„Ir. Doremus. You figured no fire engines? 

“Mr, O'Connor. Fire engines? 

“Mr. Donuts. Ves. s 

“Mr. O'Connor. No. — 

“Mr. Doremvus. You did not figure on fire extinguishers? 

“Mr, O'Connor, No. 


“Mr. DorEarus. You did not figure on fire hose? 

“Mr. O'Connor. No. 

“Mr, Doremvus. If these things all went into Camp Grant, it 
would be necessary to pay not only the first cost, but also the 
cost of the labor in distributing and installing these various 
things; is that correct? 

“Mr. O'Connor. They would have to be placed around, I sup- 
pose. 

“Mr, DoreMus. And they would have to be unloaded? 

“Mr. O'Connor. Yes. 

* $ $ * s + $ $ 


“Mr, Donzuus. In your estimate I think you allow $9,500 for 
the construction of the post bakery? 

“Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir; $9,500. 

“Mr. Doremus. In that estimate did you allow anything for 
the bakery equipment? 

“Mr. O'Connor. No; nothing. 

“Mr, Doremvs. You did not allow anything for the special 
ovens? 

Mr. O'Connor. Nothing for the equipment; we had no oyens 
considered at all, 


* + — * t + a 


“Mr. DoREMUS. How much did you allow for the mess halt 
for the feeding of the employees? 
“Mr. O'Connor. I did not allow anything for that. 
* * 7 + + & * 


“Mr. Doremus. You realize, of course, that while that work 
was being constructed there was no water system? 

“Mr. O'Connor, I realize that. 

“Mr. DoremMus. In view of that form of construction, which 
was particularly hazardous from the standpoint of fire, I ns- 
sume that it would have been imperative in order to prevent 
fire, to keep the lumber, the shavings, and the scraps, and vari- 
ous things on the job, cleaned up daily; is that right? 

“Mr. O'Connor. You would have to keep the shavings clenned 


up. 

“Mr. Doremus. And if you had undertaken this job, would 
not you have cleaned up all the scrap materiai? 

“Mr. O'Connor. Oh, yes; I would have taken the shavings 
and the small pieces of lumber out of the buildings. 

“Mr. Dorescus. And that would have been true as to all of 
the approximately 1,500 buildings on the job. Now, would you 
have made any allowance for the cleaning up on the job? 

“Mr. O'CoN Non. Not specifically; I did not, but I would take 
the same precautions that I do in all my buildings that are in- 
flammable. I would keep them sufficiently clean so that there 
would be no great danger of fire. 

“Mr. Doremvs. As I understand it, you have no item in your 
estimate to cover that cost? 

“Mr. O'Connor. No; I have not. 

“Mr. Doremcs. How much did you allow for installing kitchen 
equipment? 

“Mr, O'Connor. Nothing. 

“Mr, Doremvus. Your estimate did not include ranges, steam 
tables, dishwashers, and the other articles necessary to care for 
thousands of boarders in a hurry? 

“Mr, O'Connor. I did not include anything for that. 

“Mr.<Doremus. How much did you allow for storehouses, re. 
frigerators, pantries for commissary purposes 

“Mr, O'Connor. Nothing for that. 

+ +$ * * + * + 

“Mr. Doremus. Now, in making this estimate you went over 
this camp personally. You are familiar with the conditions gen- 
erally there? 

“Mr. O'Connor, Yes, sir; I went over it personally. 

“Mr. Doreavs. Let us take the largest building in the camp, 
the laundry, which, as I understand it, is 200 feet by 270 feet, 
I think your estimate on that building is $51,000, 

“Mr. O'Connor. That is correct. 

“Mr. Doremvus. You know, of course, that there is a concrete 
floor in that entire building? 

„Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir, 

“Mr. Doremus. If it should develop, Mr. O'Connor, that the 
cost of the material alone in that building amounted to $63,260.23, 
would it make any difference in your estimate? 

Mr. O’Connon. Not in the construction alone, on what I 
figured. Does that figure take in equipment—machinery ? 

“Mr, Doremus. Yes, sir. 

“ Mr. O'Connor. Of course, I haveno idea as to what the cost 
actually was of that. 

Mr. Doreswvs, You did not include machinery and equipment 
in that? 

“Mr. O'Connor. No. This is the building shown on the plan 
[indicating]. 
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“Mr. Doreacus. Then, you allowed more for machinery and 
equipment of the laundry? 

“Mr. O’Connor. Not at all. I figured the excavation trench 
and footing, excavation, all concrete work for the trenches, and 
the general concrete work for the floor, which consisted of 4 
inches of rough concrete and 2 inches filling up under the 
wooden floors, and all of the lumber, the trenchers under the 
washers, the trenchers under the extractors; all of the roofing, 
novelty siding, and the millwork, and a little hardware, but no 
equipment, and, of course, not the laundry outfit. 

+ + + * * $ * 

“Mr. Doremvs. What can you tell us as to the magnitude of 
the task of assembling the materials for the buildings of Camp 
Grant? 

“Mr. O'Connor. You mean placing them at the different units 
where needed? 

“Mr. Doremus. Getting them on the job originally. 

“Mr. O'Connor. That would be some job. 

“Mr. DorEacus. It would be a tremendous job, would it not? 

“Mr. O'Connor. It would. 

“Mr. Dorearus. I am informed by the Construction Division of 
the War Department that Camp Grant alone used 4,853 cars 
of construction material and equipment up to November 7, 1917, 
and that at the other National Army cantonments they had re- 
ceived by November 7, 1917, 77,317 cars of similar material, 
and that the National Guard camps had received 32,041 cars of 
material. In other words, that would be 109,358 cars of con- 
struction material and equipment for the 32 jobs alone. I am 
also advised that these materials were scheduled, ordered, man- 
ufactured, inspected, shipped, and delivered in 145 days. In 
other words, from June 15 to November 7. What can you state 
to the committee as to how you regard that sort of a transporta- 
tion feat? 

“Mr. O'Connor. I should say it was ably taken care of. 

* +$ * + e * * 

“Mr. Donzuus. What sort of heat did you figure on? 

“Mr. O'Connor. In any of the buildings where there was 
stove heat we did not include anything in our estimate, any 
more than we did for cots or furniture. 

“Mr. Doremus. Do you mean that you did not figure any- 
thing for heating purposes? 

“Mr. O’Connor. Oh, we have a general item of over $100,000 
for heating, but in different units in the camp there was stove 
heat. 

“Mr. Doremus. Then, as I understand you, you did not fig- 
ure anything for unloading and setting up the stoves, did you, 
Mr. O'Connor? 

“Mr. O'Connor. No, sir. 

s $ + + * 2 $ 

“Mr. Doremus. After the construction at Camp Grant was 
well advanced, the organization of the Army was changed to 
conform to the units which actual experience in France had 
shown to be necessary. This involved expensive alterations in 
the barracks buildings; for instance, the ends of some of the 
large barracks had to be removed. ‘Then the buildings were 
extended. The mess halls and kitchens which had been buit 
were dismantled and the partitions were changed. Various 
other alterations were made necessary by the change in the 
units of the Army. Did you make any allowance for that? 

“Mr. O'Connor. No, sir. 

“Mr. Dorearus. Of course, if you had received the contract 
and had been called upon to make these alterations to which I 
refer, it would have been classed as an extra, would it not? 

* Mr. O'CONNOR. 2 sir. 

$ + n * + + + 

“Mr. DOREMUS. How much did you allow, Mr. O'Connor, for 
building latrines for the workmen, according to the Army 
plans? 

“Mr. O'Connor. I did not allow anything for that. 

“Mr. Doremus. Do you know that over 100 latrines were 
built at Camp Grant? 

“Mr. O'Connor. No; I did not know that; I knew it would 
be necessary to build some few of them until the water system 
was in, or, rather, until part of the water system was in; that 
is, until they could build them. 

“Mr. Donkwrus. How much did you allow for the sanitary 
squads to operate at the latrines daily, put oil in the stagnant 
pools, clean up around the kitchen, and look after the incinera- 
tors, and cleaning up around the camp? 

“Mr. O'Connor. I did not allow anything. 

+ + + $ + 0 + 

“Mr. Dorearus. At Camp Grant, I am told, the construction 
forces for a long time before the troops arrived, covering a 
_ period of several months, the contractors handled the garbage 


and roughage from all the kitchens of the camp. Did you make 
any estimate for that? 

“Mr, O’Connor, No, sir; I did not. 

“Mr. Donzxrus. Are you aware that at the time construction 
began at Camp Grant there was no water system, and that 
many wells had to be dug? 

“Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir; I knew that. 

cae Dorexvs. Did you make an allowance for temporary 
we 

“Mr. O'Connor. No, sir. 

“Mr. Donrzeus. You are aware, of PREP Mr. O’Connor, that 
this camp was built upon virgin soil. 

“Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, Donxxmtus. And that much of the territory was covered 
with forestry which had to be cleared? 

“Mr. O'Connor. I did not know that, because when I saw it, 
it was all cleared. 

“Mr, Doreaus. Did not you have in your estimate any allow- 
ance for clearing? 

“Mr, O'Connor. No, sir. 

“Mr. Doremus. Have you an item in your estimate for tem- 
porary quarters? 

“Mr. O'CONNOR. No. 


t * * * * * * 


“Mr. Donzzrus. Did you make any allowance, Mr. O'Connor, 
for the hire of shifting engines and crews? 

“Mr. O'Connor. Switching engines? 

“Mr, Dorr{mus. Shifting. 

“Mr. 2 Bes: sir; I ae not. 


x Mr. Donrirun Your water systems required a maintenance 
force to take care of the leaks, and the contractor was required 
to do that work. Did you make any allowance for that? 

“Mr. O'Connor. Not to take care of leaks; no, sir. 

5 ae Doremvs. Did you allow anything for surface drainage 
work? 

“Mr. O'Connor. No. 

“Mr, Doreaus. What is the sump? 

“Mr. O'Connor. It is usually a hole in the ground. It takes 
in surface water. 

“Mr. Doremus. I am told that there were 65 of those on 
the job, for the purpose of taking care of the surface drainage. 
Did you make any allowance for that? 

Mr. O'Connor. No. 


+ + + * $ ** s 


“Mr. Donxatrus. Did you allow anything for building crossings 
over the sewer and water trenches in order to distribute your 
materials? 

“Mr, O' Cox NOR. No; I did not.“ 

So I could continue, but I will not attempt to go through all 
of it. I think I have given enough to demonstrate that Mr. 
O'Connor could not have made an intelligent estimate under the 
circumstances, and that no man in the world could. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did Mr. O’Connor make any allowance in a 
lump sum for any of these things that were left out? ; 

Mr. DOREMUS. No. He left them out entirely. 

5 Mr. MADDEN. And made no allowance for them in any 
orm? 

Mr. DOREMUS. He made no allowance for them, and that 
Is the testimony on Which this chart is based and on which they 
are going to get back into the Treasury of the United States 
$78,000,000. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Can you 
imagine anything more ridiculous to be incorporated in a report 
and brought into this House? [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Now, let us take another item which the majority says should 
be recovered, and which they want sent down to the Attorney 
General and have investigated: 

“Losses through misclassification and nonclassification of 
labor, amounting, as to carpenter work alone, to over $400,000 
per cantonment; other amounts not determined.” 

This would bring the amount to be recovered against the 
contractor at Camp Sherman up to $5,434,095. I have already. 
pointed out that all pay rolls had to be approved by the repre- 
sentatives of the Government before the contractor could pay. 
his men. In this connection I now wish to submit an extract 
from a sworn statement of Mr. Bentley, the contractor at Camp 
Sherman, showing how the pay rolls were handled: 

With respect to the pay rolls, the field auditor’s department 
kept the time of all employees, wrote up the pay rolls, and de- 
livered them to us, showing the details of employment, such as 
the name of each man, the time worked, the rate, and total due, 
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“ We then sent to Chillicothe the currency required to pay 
these pay rolls; we filled the pay envelopes and delivered them 
to the field auditor and took his receipts, The field auditor's 
assistants then paid the men. 

“When our work was approximately done, the field auditor 
made a complete or final audit and prepared what the auditors 
know as an ‘A to H statement.’ Two additional similar com- 
plete audits were made by the accounting branch of the Oon- 
struction Division of the War Department and two additional 
‘A to H statements’ were prepared.” 

Perhaps if we delve far enough into this report we may find 
enough recoverable items to reimburse the Government for the 
entire cost of the camp. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Let us take another recoverable item from the majority 
report: 

“ Illegal payments made to A. Bentley & Sons Co. on account 
of the commissary in the sum of $169,372.79.” 

The facts in regard to the commissary are that the contract 
for feeding the men was sublet to the American Commissary 
Co. on a cost-plus basis. Feeding the men was a part of the 
construction work which the Government was bound to pay, 
and that was true whether Bentley or his subcontractor fed 
them. In actual operation it was found, not only at Camp 
Sherman but at many other camps, that contractors were not 
properly equipped to feed the army of employees, and, with the 
approval of the contracting officer representing the Govern- 
ment, the commissary was sublet to concerns who made a busi- 
ness of feeding large bodies of men. The statement of the 
Camp Sherman contractor is that as many as 6,000 men were 
fed in 20 minutes. These companies received a fee of 5 per 
cent of the cost of operation. 

The commissary presented one of the most perplexing ques- 
tions connected with camp construction. Many of them show 
a loss, occasioned by the rapidly increasing cost of food and a 
failure to charge the men enough per meal to cover the cost of 
operation. At Camp Sherman, where the price per meal was 
fixed at 30 cents, the loss on the commissary was $142,165.71. 
The testimony of Capt. Dabney, construction quartermaster at 
Camp Sherman, as well as the testimony of the officers of the 
Construction Division in Washington, shows that they all knew 
that the commissary was running behind. It became a ques- 
tion of whether the Government should pocket the loss on the 
commissary or increase the price of meals to the men, which, 
in their judgment, would have involved an increase of wages. 
According to Capt. Dabney, he believed that to increase the 
wages would have amounted to more than the deficit in the 
operation of the commissary. Yet the majority soberly insists 
that a recovery ought to be had on this commissary contract, 
notwithstanding it was entered into with the full consent and 
approval of the Government's representatives. 

If my computation is correct, I have already squeezed out 
over $85,000,000 of water from these pretended claims to re- 
covery. While this process could be continued, I think the 
illustrations already given will serve to show the visionary 
character of the proposed recoveries. I assert that as to 99 
per cent of these alleged recoverable items they are not sup- 
ported by either the law or the facts. 

After nine months of investigation the majority of this 
committee is unwilling to make a specific recommendation to 
the Attorney General or a particular allegation of fraud against 
any person, firm, or corporation. During all of that time they 
have had access to the records of the Construction Division of 
the War Department and the emergency construction committee, 
and unlimited authority from this House to investigate every 
phase of the construction program. They have employed able 
investigators and counsel, and no limitation has been placed 
upon their expenditures. During these nine months they have 
left no stone unturned in their efforts to discover evidence of 
fraud and graft, and now they propose to pass the investigation 
on to the Attorney General. They have brought in a report 
which they would not dare to submit to a vote of the House, 
because it contains findings and recommendations that the 
House would not approve. The resolution is a confession of 
failure, and the country will so regard it. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

When the committee rises I shall offer a motion to recommit 
the resolution and report to the select committee with instruc- 
tions to bring in a resolution specifying the persons, firms, or 
corporations which in the opinion of that committee should be 
investigated by the Attorney General in connection with the 
construction of these camps [applause], and requesting the 
Attorney General to institute investigations, either by grand 
jury or otherwise, for the purpose of beginning criminal or civil 
p. against such persons, firms, or corporations in any 


case where the facts warrant it. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Such a resolution I shall be glad to support. 

I would deem these remarks incomplete if I did not repro- 
duce here a paragraph from a memorandum written by Maj. 
Clair Foster, a member of the emergency construction com- 
mittee, and which our investigators found sleeping in the 
records of that committee: 

“This stream of callers which flowed through the office of 
the committee on emergency construction was composed largely 
of the clear waters of marked ability, appreciation of the Gov- 
ernment's predicament, understanding of the Government's 
necessities, the will and capacity to meet the Government's 
needs; but on the surface of this stream there bobbed and 
jostled and swirled always the flotsam of incapacity and 
ignorance and intolerance and cupidity. To judge of the char- 
acters of the waters on the body of the stream by straining the 
mind's eye for clear spaces in its turbulent surface was a 
nerve-rucking business. There were nights when we went home 
discouraged in the conviction that there were left no people in 
the world but the self-seeking. Then would come a brighter 
day when we could see that there were enough real people left 
to keep the world moving on its path toward better things.” 

A strange yoice, indeed, to proceed from what our majority 
associates would have us believe was a den of iniquity. It is 
with much pleasure that I take these words from the dusty 
files of the emergency construction committee and incorporate 
them in the permanent records of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not regret the part I have taken in this 
investigation. It has given me a clearer idea of the gigantic 
task that confronted the Government when war suddenly threw 
its shadow athwart the path of a peace-loving people. It has 
given me a keener appreciation of the obstacles that were sur- 
mounted and of how a mighty nation arose to its great re- 
sponsibility when the supreme test of its genius and patriotism 
came. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
comt. [After counting.] Seventy Members present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise, and I ask for tellers on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. As many as are in favor of ordering 
tellers will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] A 
sufficient number. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, 
was never put. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois was not 
recognized to make the motion to rise. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What was he recognized for? 

The CHAIRMAN, For the purpose of asking for tellers. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but tellers on what? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the question of whether there is a 
quorum present. The gentleman from Illinois moved that the 
committee do now rise, and then asked for tellers. A sufficient 
number rose to order tellers, and the Chair will appoint the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Doremus] to act as tellers. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but the gentleman from 
Tilinois made the motion to rise. He did not know whether 
he was going to be successful on that motion or not. At the 
same time he coupled with the motion a demand for tellers, 
and he had no right to ask for any such thing. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The object of the gentleman in asking 
for tellers was to enable a quorum to come in, it being sus- 
pected that everyone would vote against the motion to rise. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, That is true; but the question be- 
fore the committee was the motion to rise. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, It never was put. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I think I can 
shorten this matter. I withdraw my request for tellers, and I 
move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, but before the gentleman from 
Illinois had made any motion to rise I had asked for tellers. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Tellers for what? 

Mr. KEARNS. To determine whether or not a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. WELLING. Can not the gentleman trust the Chair to 
count 100 Members? 


Mr. Chairman, the motion to rise 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the committee do now rise, 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. GRAHAM of 
Illinois and Mr. Froop of Virginia) reported that there were 
ayes 2, noes 55. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote there were ayes 2, noes 55, 
and 8 not voting. Not a quorum has voted, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 


Ackerman Eagle Kahn Scully 
Andrews, Md. Edmonds Kelley, Mich. Sears 
Bacharach Ellsworth -~ Kelly, | a. Sells 
Bankhead Evans, Nev. Kendall Shreve 
Begg Ferris Kennedy, lowa Sims 
Bell Fess Kennedy, R. I Sinnott 
Black Fisher Kettner — 4 
Blackmon Freeman Kitchin Smal 
Bland, Mo. French Kraus Smith, III. 
Blanton Fuller, III. Langley Smith, Mich. 
oies ler, Mass. Lanham Smith, N. Y. 
Booher Gallagher Larsen Smithwick 
Brinson Galliyan Lec, Ga Snell 
Britten Ganly Lesher Steagall 
Brumbaugh Garland Lufkin Stedman 
Burke Garrett McAndrews Steele 
Burroughs Goldfogle McArthur Stevenson 
Butler Goodall McGlennon Sullivan 
Campbell, Pa. Gould; McKiniry Taylor, Colo. 
Cantrill Graham, Pa. McLane Taylor, Tenn, 
Caraway Greene, Mass, Mann, III. ‘Towner 
Carew Greene, Vt. Mason Treadway 
Carter Hadle: Merritt U w 
Casey Hamil Morin Venable 
Chindblom Hamilton Neely Vestal 
Clark, Fla. Harrison Nelson, Wis. Voigt 
Connally Haugen Nolan Walsh 
8 Hefl O'Connell Walters 
Costello Hill Padgett Ward 
Crago Holland Parker Wason 
Cramton Hulings Peters Watkins 
Culien Husted Porter ley 
Curry, Calif, Hutchinson Reber Williams 
rrow goe Riddick, Wilson, III 
Denison Ireland jordan Wilson, 
Dewalt Johnson, 8. Dak. Rodenberg Wilson, Pa 
Dominick Johnston, N. Y. Rowan Young, Tex, 
Donovan ones, Pa. Rowe Zihlman 
Dooling Jones, Tex. Sabath 
Drane Juul Sanford 


The committee rose; and Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr, Woop of Indiana, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee, having had under 
consideration H. Res. 515, finding itself without a quorum, under 
the rule he directed the roll to be called, whereupon 261 Mem- 
bers answered to their names, and he presented the names of 
the absentees to be entered upon the Journal, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The committee will resume its 
sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of House resolution 515. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Doremvus] has 40 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] 
has 9. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, 
gan would yield his time. 

Mr. DOREMUS. How much time have I left, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, Forty minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I understood the gentleman from Illinois was 
going to move to rise. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No. After we had consumed two 
hours’ time T thought we would rise. 

Mr. FLOOD. Why not rise now? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I think we had 
better go along a while, so that we can get done at a reasonable 
hour in the morning. 

Mr. FLOOD. I misunderstood the gentleman. I understood 
him to suggest that after the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Doremvus] got through he would move to rise. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It may be that the gentleman mis- 
understood me. I have no doubt that is true. But my idea was 
that, inasmuch as we can not get done to-night, it would take 
until a quarter past 5 for these gentlemen to finish, and then 
there would be doubtless two record votes, and it will take us 
late to get through this afternoon. I conferred with the leaders 


I wish the gentleman from Michi- 


on my side of the House and reached a sort of tentative conclu- 
sion that if you gentlemen could finish to-night the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] could speak in the morning, and 
we could take a vote in the morning. 


‘nal or civil fraud. 


Mr. FLOOD, That is very true; you could not. But with 
40 minutes on one side and 9 on the other, with an equal amount 
of time consumed on either side, it would seem only fair to give 
this side some time to-morrow, and some to the other side. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If you will have one speech on 
your side we can let it go over, and then have two concluding 
speeches. f 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Mappen having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
further insisted upon its amendments to the bill CH. R. 11578) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed 
to the further conference asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
TOWNSEND, Mr. STERLING, Mr. PHirps, Mr. BECKHAM, and Mr. 
HENDERSON as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had receded from 
its amendment to the bill (H. R. 795) for the relief of Arthur 
Wendle Englert. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Senate resolution 347. 


Resolved, That the Senate expresses its profound sorrow in the death 
91 tpe Linas THOMAS STAPLES MARTIN, late a Senator from the State of 

rginia. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the Senate, pursuant to its order heretofore made, assembles to enable 
his associates to pay proper tribute to his high character and dis- 
ti ished public services. z 

esolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the EAS f è 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of tho 

deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LEA]. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask the privilege of 
extending and revising my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to 
discuss the merits of this report, with which I am not familiar. 
I desire to call attention for a brief time to the method of pro- 
cedure proposed. 

The resolution before us proposes to turn the evidence and 
reports over to the Attorney General with a request that he 
institute grand jury investigations and prosecute “ such persons 
as are guilty of criminal conduct” and bring civil suits to 
recover funds that have been “fraudulently or illegally paid.” 
No person is named; no particular offense or transaction is 
identified. The resolution fails to give the slightest informa- 
tion to the Attorney General as to whom or for what he is to 
prosecute or sue. He is not given the slightest suggestion 
whether the amount involved is $5,000 or $5,000,000. The only 
assistance offered the Attorney General is such as he can dig 
out of over 3,000 printed pages of testimony. 

The gentleman from Michigan will offer a motion to recommit 
with instructions to the committee to report a resolution specify- 
ing the persons whom, in their judgment, should be investigated 
and requesting the Attorney General to prosecute those whost 
guilt is established, if any, and bring suits to recover any money, 
he may find to have been illegally or fraudulently paid. 

I voted for the rule to-day. I shall vote for the motion to 
recommit. 

I believe that the majority should accept the substitute pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Doremus]. By 
doing so they could accomplish more and relieve themselves o! 
the just criticism to which the pending resolution is subject. 

There are two legitimate circumstances under which a resolu- 
tion for the purpose here proposed by the majority might prop- 
erly be referred to the Attorney General of the United States. 
The first would be where the evidence clearly establishes crimi- 
If the evidence-in this case showed that 
somebody had committed a criminal fraud or a civil fraud 
against the Treasury of the United States, there should be no 
difference of opinion in this House that such person deserves 
prosecution. Politics or official position should have nothing to 
do with it. But if the eyidence before the committee does dis- 
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close such a case, in my judgment it is clearly the duty of this 
committee so to declare by the resolution that it adopts. No 
man whose guilt is established should be shielded by generali- 
ties or equivocal language. The other condition under which 
we would be justified in referring this case to the Attorney Gen- 
eral is where there is a doubt either as to the facts or as to 
the law applicable to the facts. In such a case I think we 
might legitimately and properly turn over to the Attorney Gen- 
eral the evidence in the case, call attention to the circum- 
stances, and ask him to determine whether there is a legal 
responsibility. We could also request that if he finds a fraud 
has been committed he should institute criminal or civil action 
to fix the responsibility, punish the crime, and recover money 
fraudulently paid. 

In this case the resolution proposed recites two circumstances 
upon which it bases its proposed action. It recites that there is 
“testimony tending to show that there was criminal conduct” 
in connection with the emergency construction work; not a 
declaration that a crime has been committed, but simply that 
there is “ testimony tending to show ” that crime has been com- 
mitted. 

In the second place it is recited that “it is alleged that Gov- 
ernment funds were fraudulently and illegally paid to contrac- 
tors.” In neither case is there a specific assertion that either 
a crime or a fraud has been committed. 

This committee has been investigating for eight or nine 
months. It had the opportunity of observing the witnesses and 
hearing their testimony. Nobody on earth should be in a better 
position to judge whether or not a crime has in fact been com- 
mitted or whether a civil fraud has been committed. 

This committee was charged with the duty of determining the 

facts in this case. If this matter is to be referred to the 
Attorney General, in my judgment it is the plain, practical, 
common-sense duty of this committee to declare who has com- 
mitted these crimes, if any, and to ask the Attorney General to 
prosecute the perpetrators of them. [Applause.] 

This resolution proposed by the majority does not say that a 
single individual in the United States is guilty. But it proposes 
to turn over 8,000 pages of testimony, the testimony of 170 
witnesses, and over 150 pages of report and to tell the Attor- 
ney General to prosecute and convict. To prosecute whom? 
For what? Your resolution does not answer that question. 

Now, look at this proposition as a practical one. Apply to it 
the same standards of procedure and common sense that you 
would in the practical affairs of ordinary life. If you should go 
down to the Attorney General’s office and hand over to him a 
report of over 3,000 printed pages of testimony and say, “ Prose- 
cute!” would he not have the right to ask, Whom shall I 
prosecute, and for what?’ But this committee says neither 
thing. They either do not know or they will not tell. 

The substitute offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Doremvs] is to refer this back to the committee with a request 
to report to the House, giving the names of persons who have 
committed these offenses, if any. Then transmit that report to 
the Attorney General. Let him determine upon the law and the 
facts, from grand jury investigations and otherwise, whether 
or not there is a case. Request him, if he finds the facts to 
justify it, to prosecute every one of the persons so guilty. In 
my judgment that is the practical thing that should be done in 
this case. 

Here is the situation: If we adopt this resolution, we assign 
to the Attorney General a serious duty. We can not afford to 
be anything but serious about a matter of this character. If we 
are going to assign to the Attorney General a serious duty re- 
specting a possible fraud against the Treasury of the United 
States committed in time of war, then we should make that duty 

c. We should make it so definite and certain that after 
the Attorney General has concluded his labors we can judge his 
work. We can say to him, “ You have failed to do your duty” 
or “ You have done your duty.” But under this resolution the 
Attorney General might have the ability of a Choate. He might 
labor with the greatest zeal and skill, and after all is done any 
Member who voted for this resolution could say, “ You have not 
performed your duty. You did not do what we voted for you 
to do.” 

On the other hand, the Attorney General may take this report 
and the evidence and prosecute some one under it. Every Mem- 
ber who voted for this resolution can go to the man who is 
prosecuted and say. We did not vote to have you prosecuted. 
This is the act of an officious Attorney General.” In other 
words, this resolution is an evasion of duty. 

It is not a fair proposition. If we are going to impose a duty 
upon the Attorney General of the United States, he has a right 
to know what that duty is. Then he can prosecute these who 
are actually guilty. If he fails to prosecute anybody whose 


actions we suggest should be inyestigated, he can show why he 
did not doit. That would be a sensible, practical way of getting 
results, and that should be our purpose. 

This resolution in its present form is open to the suspicion 
that instead of trying to accomplish results we are only trying 
to make a show—going through the motions of doing something 
instead of getting down to brass tacks. If we can show that 
men have committed crimes against the country under pretense 
of serving our war needs, let us do it. 

First of all, be just to the innocent and patriotic who faithfully 
Served our country. Let us hope for no partisan success 
on defamation and detraction of patriotic men. Put those men 
in jail who robbed us and let them be branded with the 
ignominy that rightfully belongs to them. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back five minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman from Michi- 
gan desire to yield any further time? 

Mr. DOREMUS. As far as I know now there will be but one 
more speech on our side, and that will be by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FLoop]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would like to have that under- 
stood, that there is only one speech on each side. In view of 
that, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. CAMPBELL of 
Kansas having taken the chair as Speaker pro tenipore, 
Mr. Woop of Indiana, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration House resolution 515, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recoxp on Senate joint reso- 
lution 156. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Larsen, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 

for 10 days, on account of important business. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. — 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 38 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 13, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows : 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, together 
with an index to reports of the Chief of Engineers from 1913 to 
1917, inclusive, called for by section 10 of the rivers and harbors 
act approved August 8, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 724); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chairman and vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, transmitting the report of the Joint 
Committee on Printing on Government periodicals and field print- 
ing for the year ended March 1, 1920; to the Committee on 
Printing. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GANDY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2442) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey to the trustees of the Yankton 
Agency Presbyterian Church, by patent in fee, certain land within 
the Yankton Indian Reservation, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 818), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13387) to ex- 
tend the time for the construction of a bridge across the St. Louis 
River between the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin, reported 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 820), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCH, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13255) for 
the relief of the estate of George B. Spearin, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By-Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 13572) to 
amend section 301 of the revenue act of February 24, 1919, so 
as to maintain for the years 1919 and 1920 the 30, 65, and 80 
per cent brackets which were in force in 1918 and postpone until 
1921 the reduction of tax to the 20 and 40 per cent brackets and 
the elimination of the So per cent bracket; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LUHRING: A bill (H. R. 13573) to make a preliminary 
survey of the Wabash River in Illinois and Indiana with a view 
to the control of its floods; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 13574) to provide for a modi- 
fication of the time calendar now in general use in the United 
States, the modified form to be known as the Liberty calendar; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 13575) to provide for the 
survey of the Tombigbee River in Alabama and Mississippi and 
a survey of a canal connecting the Tennessee and Tombigbee 
Rivers; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr, MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13576) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to turn over to the Postmaster General without 
charge therefor a certain building or buildings now located at 
Watertown, N. X.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 13577) for granting certain 
lands to Converse County, Wyo., for a public park; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H, R. 13578) to amend the 
war-finance corporation act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Rhode Island, recommending to Congress 
the passage of legislation providing for Federal inspection of 
inland barges; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Rhode Island, recommending to Congress the passage of legis- 
lation providing for Federal inspection of inland barges; to 
the Gommittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
New York, regarding State canals; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (HI. R. 18579) 
granting a pension to John Gonigam; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 13580) granting 
a pension to Stella M. Williams; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 13581) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Theodore Kundinger; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 13582) granting a pension to 
William H. Ratcliff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 13583) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martin V. B. Lindsey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13584) granting a pension to Effie M. 
Stradley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 13585) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel P. Marlette; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 3 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 13586) to 
carry into effect the findings of the Court of Claims in favor 
of Dora Alexander Miller, and Emma Alexander, in her own 
right and as administratrix of estates of Jennie Alexander, de- 
ceased, and of Charles T. Alexander, decensed; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BABKA: Petition of Henry P. Shup Post, No. 22, 
of the American Legion, of Cleveland, Ohio, favoring adjusted 
compensation under House bill 13293 ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2909. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Federated Trades Council of 
Milwaukee, urging the enactment of Senate joint resolution 171 
and Senate bill 1233, to repeal the espionage law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2910. Also, petition of Central Labor Union of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., urging enactment of Senate joint resolution 171 and Sen- 
ate bill 1233, to repeal the espionage law; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2911. Also, petition of Central Labor Union of Grand Rapids, 
demanding an investigation of the activities of the Bureau of 
Immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, 

2912. By Mr. HERNANDEZ: Petitions of New Mexico Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association, protesting against invalidation 
of grazing permits now in force, favoring increased salaries for 
forest and other field officials of the Department of Agriculture, 
protesting against transfer of the national forests from Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, favoring preference for American citizens 
in issuance of grazing permits, favoring control of unappro- 
priated public domain for grazing purposes by Department of 
Agriculture, favoring establishment of game sanctuaries or 
refuges on the national forests, and favoring appropriation for 
the destruction of range-destroying rodents and predatory wild 
animals; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2913. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Signal Post, No. 343, 
supporting the Wadsworth Army reorganization bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

2914. Also, petition of National Cloak & Suit Co., of New 
York, protesting against the proposed tax on advertising; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2915. By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of executive committee of 
H. Wallace Woodward Post, No. 162, American Legion, Berlin, 
Mass., favoring fourfold optional plan of legislation for ex- 
service men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2916. Also, petition of certain citizens of Massachusetts, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 1112, for the parole of Federal pris- 
oners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2917. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of the Associated Business 
Papers (Inc.), of New York, favoring the passage of the Fess 
bill, House bill 10876; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

2918. Also petition of L. O. Rothschild, of New York, opposing 
a bonus for soldiers, except the wounded or incapacitated; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2919. Also, petition of Alex Walker, of New York, opposing 
the passage of House bill 12976; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

2920. Also, petition of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bros., of New 
York, opposing the passage of House bill 12646 and the Steagall 
bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2921. Also, petition of the National Guard Association of the 
State of New York, regarding legislation affecting the State 
National Guards; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2922. Also, petition of Lee Keedick, of New York City, favor- 
ing passage of House bill 11729; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2923. Also, petition of Harvey A. Patterson, of New York, 
favoring increased pay for Army and Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

2924. Also, petition of East Side Business Men and Tax- 
payers’ Association, favoring adoption of 1-cent rate for drop 
postage ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2925. Also, petition of Signal Post, No. 343, American Legion, 
of New York, favoring Wadsworth Army reorganization bill; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. ~ 

2926. Also, petition of National Cloak & Suit Co., of New 
York City, protesting against House bill 12976, placing a tax 
on advertising; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2927. Also, petition of Bruce Dodson, of Kansas City, Mo., 
in connection with the bonus or assistance to ex-service men; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2928. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Moriah Post, No. 223, the 
American Legion, Port Henry, N. Y., indorsing the recommenda- 
tions to Congress on the subject of adjusted compensation, as 
made by the national executive committee of the American 
Legion; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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2929. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of American Association for 
Labor Legislatioh of New York, favoring the retirement of 
civilian employees of the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

2930, Also, petition of Sampson & Murdock Co., of Boston, 
Mass., opposing the passage of House bill 12976; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2931. Also, petition of Howard Bros., of South Boston, Mass., 
favoring the passage of House bill 13390; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

2932. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of business and profes- 
sional men, members of the Delta Commercial Club, Delta, Ohio, 
opposing the passage of the Steagall bill; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

2933. Also, petition of Bridgewater Grange, No. 1697, of Wil- 
liams County, Ohio, favoring the passage of the “ truth in fabric 
bill”; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, April 13, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, the author of all our blessings, we reverently 
come into Thy presence this morning. We remember our un- 
worthiness to discharge so high an office, to perform so great 
a task, a task that has for its end the uplift of a Nation, the es- 
tablishment of justice and righteousness. We invoke Thy mercy. 
Blot out our transgressions. Fill us with the spirit of the Christ, 
that we may perform the duties of this day as in Thy sight, and 
receive Thy blessing upon the work we do. In Thy name we 
ask it. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, addressed to the Vice President 
of the United States and President of the Senate. Without ob- 
jection, it will be printed in the Recorp, and if there be no objec- 
tion it will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The communication was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, ` 
Washington, April 10, 1920. 
Hon. Tuomas R. MARSHALL, 
President United States Senate. 


Dran Mr, MARSHALL: Having been appointed by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America to prepare a state- 
ment in regard to America’s relation to the problem of establish- 
ing peace in the Near East, and particularly in regard to the con- 
tinuation of the Sultan in Constantinople as the ruler of the 
Ottoman Enipire, we beg your careful consideration of the fol- 
lowing points, in stating which we believe that we are voicing 
the sentiment of the large majority of the religious forces of 
America: 

First. That the purpose which led America into the war was 
not fulfilled with the cessation of hostilities. Germany has been 
defeated but autocratic militarism still lives, and is even now 
manifesting itself in its worst form in the former Turkish Em- 
pire, which has been well called the breeding place of atrocities 
and wars. 

Second. That there is a growing impatience amounting to 
indignation over the failure of the administration and of Con- 
gress to concur in enacting such legislation as will enable Amer- 
ica to help the allied nations to escape from the political en- 
tanglements of the past and to solve the Near Eastern problem 
according to the principles of right and justice, for the establish- 
ment of which we entered the war. 

Third. That this impatience is coupled with the sense of 
humiliation that America by her delay is losing her prestige 
among the nations and the acknowledged moral leadership which 
has been accorded her by the peoples of the world, and that she 
is being accused of self-interest and bad faith. 

Fourth. That it is well-nigh, if not actually, impossible for 
Great Britain and France to meet their present responsibilities 
which can not be avoided, and much more to assume new ones 
without America’s aid, 


Fifth. That cable dispatches from Lord Bryce and other Brit- 
ish leaders interested in the Christian peoples of the Near East 
declare that “unless America joins to help bear the burdens we 
see no hope of delivering the subject races of Turkey.” Š 

Sixth. That the King-Crane, the Harbord, the Near East Re- 
lief, and other commissions, public and private, as well as a 
large number of Americans in the Near East, all agree that 
America alone is in a position to do with comparative ease what 
ought to be done in that country for its pacification, for the 
protection of the people there, and for the setting up of a safe 
and righteous government, 

That many leaders in other countries are of the same opinion, 
which is also confirmed by practically all the nationalities dwell- 
ing in those areas. 

That from all these different sources there is general agree- 
ment that if America refuses to come to the relief of the situation 
the Turks will continue to hold sway in Europe and while 
dwelling in Constantinople will continue to practice officially 
from that city their characteristically unjust administration and 
perpetrate their customary atrocities upon their defenseless sub- 
jects wherever their rule shall extend. 

We therefore appeal to the Government at Washington to 
recognize America’s peculiar opportunity and obligation to help 
in the solution of this problem, because she, better than any 


. other nation, can take up its consideration with nothing to gain 


for herself, without arousing suspicion in others and in answer 
to the practically unanimous call of all the nations concerned, 
especially those smaller nations that are now awaking to a desire 
for national independence. 

In particular we urge that the weight of America’s influence 
be thrown on the side of a definite and final decision that the 
Turk should be excluded from Europe and denied control over 
the subject peoples which he has so long and so brutally op- 
pressed and maltreated. 

We believe that we express the opinion of the large majority 
of those whom we represent when we say that the Christian 
people of our country, while not coveting for America the re- 
sponsibility of an advisory or mandatory position, feel that she 
should not shrink from declaring her willingness to take such 
an advisory or mandatory responsibility if the allied nations 
and the peoples of the East should make strong representation 
that by doing so she could effectively aid them in bringing order 
out of the chaotic conditions that now exist. 


Yours, respectfully, 

Rt. Rey. CHARLES S. Burcu, 

à Bishop LUTHER B. WILSON, 
Rey. JAMES L. BARTON, 
Rev. ARTHUR J. BROWN, 
Rey. STANLEY WHITE, 

Committee. 

STANLEY WHITE, Chairman. 


LICENSE BUREAU—DISTRICT OFFICES (S. DOC, No. 267). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation in the sum of 
$3,900 for salaries, offices of the District of Columbia (3 clerks 
of license bureau) for the fiscal year 1921, which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer the petition of Samuel 
Colcord and others praying for whatever compromises may be 
necessary with respect to reservations in order to bring about 
the early ratification of the treaty of peace with Germany. I ask 
that the letter of transmittal, which is addressed to me, may be 
printed in the Recorp and that the petition be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter of transmittal is as follows: 


WasHINdroN, D. C., April 13, 1920. 


To the Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, ` 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: To you as the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and majority leader of the Senate we are presenting, 
signed by many of the most distinguished names in the country, 
an appeal which is addressed not to the Senate alone but also to 
nia wire to whom it was duly presented on the 29th day of 

arch. 

Written and signed several weeks past, it can not now be con- 
strued as proposing any immediate action by the Senate in respect 
to the treaty, but only as bespeaking a friendly attitude toward 
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it and a favorable reception of it if and when it is resubmitted 
to the Senate in a way that will give the opportunity. 

It is our earnest desire and hope that it may be returned to 
the Senate in a way not to intensify partisan rancor and make 
another and perhaps ultimate rejection certain, but in such man- 
ner as will insure immediate agreement upon the vital question 
of the entry of the United States into the League of Nations. If 
then there be any questions left undetermined they may not be 
such as will keep the world waiting in suspense, suffering, and 
peril while discussion and negotiation continue. 

Respectfully, but earnestly requesting your friendly and seri- 
ous consideration of these suggestions, we are, 

With respect, 
s SAMUELE COLCORD;, 

S. Homer WOODBRIDGE, 
CHARLES H. STOCKTON, 
ARCHIBALD HOPKINS, 

JOHN SPENCER BASSETT, 

J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, 

The Committee of Presentation, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9781) to amend section 217 of 
the acf entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 523) thereon. 

Mr. McCORMICK, from the Special Committee on the Na- 
tional Budget, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9783) to 
provide a national budget system and an independent audit of 
Government accounts, and for other purposes, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 524) thereon. 


CONDITIONS IN THE NEAR EAST (S. DOC. NO. 266). 


Mr. LODGE. I am instructed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to ask for the printing of Part 1 of the report of the 
American Military Mission to Armenia, by Maj. Gen. James G. 
Harbord, United States Army. The entire report would make 
two or three substantial volumes. It is a very important report, 
and I should like to have it all printed. The first part gives a 
synopsis of the conditions in Armenia and Turkey, subjects which 
are engaging the attention of the Senate. I ask that it may be 
printed as a Senate document, omitting all illustrations. 

I also ask that instructions may be given that the copy be 
carefully preserved, because it contains photographs and maps 
which are of value, and I do not want to have them destroyed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Why should not the entire report be 
printed? I have not read any part of it, not even the synopsis 
to which the Senator from Massachusetts refers, but it must be 
a very valuable document. 

Mr. LODGE. Itis of very great value, indeed ; but it embraces 
a great mass of papers, and there is a pronounced shortage of 
paper at this time. The difficulties are physical. Furthermore, 
if the entire report were ordered printed, it would also very much 
delay the Senate in getting the synopsis. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not objecting to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, but I simply thought it would 
be a good idea for the information of the country to have the 
entire report printed. 

Mr. LODGE. It would be, and I hope later it may be done. It 

is a most valuable report. The object of the committee was, 
first, to get the synopsis printed, and at this moment, in view of 
the great shortage in paper, not to try to print two or three 
volumes, which would cause long delay and which it would be 
very difficult, really, to get printed. 
a Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that, if there are illustrations in the report, 
a special order would have to be made by the Senate that they 
be printed. 8 

Mr. LODGE. I expressly asked that the illustrations be 
omitted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the Senator make the request. 

Mr. LODGE. I asked that the illustrations be omitted, be- 
cause the printing of them would involve long delay. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I desire to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts how many copies would his request, if complied with, 
give to each Senator; that is, the printing of Part 1 as an ordi- 
nary public document without other specifications? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] can give 
the Senator the exact figure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Each Senator would be entitled to two copies 
under the first printing as a public document; but I will say 
to the Senator that if the printing of additional copies be found 
to be necessary, that can be taken care of later by an order of 
the Senate, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. To what extent? 

Mr. LODGE. A document may be printed by Senate resolu- 
tion up to $500 worth, but the Joint Committee on Printing 
have authority to issue an order to the Public Printer for the 
printing of additional copies up to $200 worth. 

Mr.. BRANDEGEE. I do not think $200 would go very far 
in printing the summary of the report, which contains about 75 
typewritten pages. 

Mr. LODGE. There are 44 pages and the appendix; alto- 
gether there are about 60 typewritten pages of matter the size 
of a folio page, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover] will be 
granted. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4073) to au- 
thorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
near Kansas City, and I submit a report (No. 518) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: s 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co., a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of Kansas, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, be, and are hereby, authorized to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a highway, trolley, and railroad bridge and approaches 
thereto across the M uri River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation between the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
bridge and the mouth of the Big Blue River, in accordance with the 
rovisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
ridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4167) to extend 
the time for the completion of the municipal bridge approaches, 
and extensions or additions thereto, by the city of St. Louis, 
within the States of Ilinois and Missouri, and I submit a report 
(No. 519) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which ‘was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for the construction and comple- 
tion of the munici: bridge approaches and also extensions or additions 
thereto, which said construction and completion was authorized by an 
act entitled “An act to authorize the 1 of St. Louis, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Misso to construct a bridge 
across the per near ade River,” approved June 25, 1906, be, and the same 
1 5 extended, for the od of three years from February 11, 
Sec. 2. That for the purpose of carrying into effect the objects of this 
act, the city of St. Louis nay receiye, purchase, and also acquire by 
lawful appropriation and condemnation in the States of Illinois an 
Missouri upon making proper compensation therefor, to be ascertained 
according to the Jaws of the State within which the same is located, 
real and personal property and rights of property, and in order to facili- 
tate and support interstate commerce, may make any and every use of 
the same 233 and proper for the acquirement, construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of said municipal bridge rg eee and exten- 
one or additions thereto, consistent with the laws of the United 

tes. 2 

Suc. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

expressly reserved. 


- The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PEARL RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 11877) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Madison and Rankin Counties, 
in the State of Mississippi, to construct a bridge across the Pearl 
River between Madison and Rankin Counties, and I submit a 
report (No. 521) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 3 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to Madison and Rankin Counties, State of Mississippi, and their suc- 
eessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Pearl River, at a point suitable to the 


interests of navigation, one end of said bri being in Madison County 
ippl, at or near Meeks 


and the other in Rankin County, State of 
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Ferry, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
2. rej lare . of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved 

re 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MAHONING RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12889) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the city of Youngstown, Ohio, to 
construct a bridge across the Mahoning River, at or near Divi- 
sion Street, in the city of Youngstown, Ohio, and I submit a 
report (No, 522) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the city of Youngstown, Ohio, and its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 


the Mahoning River at a point suitable to the Interests of Sauvignon 


at or near Division Street, in the city of Youngstown, in the county o 
Mahoning, in the State of Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approveu March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 186) to extend the authority of the county of Luzerne, 
State of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River from the city of Wilkes-Barre, 
county of Luzerne, Pa., to the borough of Dorranceton, county of 
Luzerne, Pa., and I submit a report (No. 520) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the authority granted in the act of Congress ap- 
prora September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to anthorize the county of 
uzerne, State of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River from the city of Wilkes-Barre, county 
of Luzerne, Pa., to the borough of Dorranceton, county of Luzerne, Pa.,” 
is hereby renewed and extended to permit the commencement of the con- 


struction of said bridge within one year, and its completion within three 
years, from the date of the passage of th 


is resolution, as provided under 

section 6 of the act of Congress approved March 23, 1906, being an act 
to regulate the construction of bri over navigable waters. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 

ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed, 
MR. HOOVER AND THE FARMER. 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 348),,which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled! Mr. Hoover and the farmer,” 
and the letter from Henry C. Wallace to Senator Gore, in re Hoover and 
the farmers, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The manuscript ordered to be printed in the Record is as 
follows: 

[From Wallaces’ Farmer, Mar. 19, 1920.] 


{In a recent issue of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Mr. Hoover answers 
Wallaces’ Farmer and tries to show that he acted fairly in fixing 
hog prices in the fall of 1918. But in his answer Mr. Hoover tries 
to humbug Congress just as he tried to humbug the farmers. If 
Mr. Hoover had lived up to his a ent, the hog producers of the 
Corn Belt would have received $50,000,000 more for the hogs mar- 
keted from October 1, 1918, to March 1, 1919, than they actually 
did receive. But the N. Seve really hurt the farmer was not the 
loss of money but the deliberate effort to deceive him—to play him 
for an ignoramus who would not see how he was being worked] 


MR. HOOVER AND THE FARMER. 

“The article, What's the matter with the farmer?’ which 
appeared in our issue of February 13 has stirred up the forces 
which have been planning to make Mr. Herbert Hoover the 
next President of the United States. It was criticized by some 
of the daily papers, which seem to be definitely committed to 
the Hoover propaganda, and it has brought an answer from 
Mr. Hoover himself. This answer from Mr. Hoover affords 
such a beautiful illustration of his methods of evasion that, in 
justice to the farmers of the country, it seems necessary to deal 
with it. It is an astonishing answer to come from a presiden- 


tial candidate. 

„It will be remembered that in the article, What's the mat- 
ter with the farmer?’ we said that Mr. Hoover more than any 
other one man was responsible for starting the dissatisfaction 
among the farmers of the country. 


This was said simply as 


an explanation of one of the reasons why there is such wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among farmers. 

“It seems that this article in Wallaces’ Farmer came to the 
attention of Senator Gorr, and he proceeded to have it printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the daily publication which re- 
ports all the proceedings of Congress. 

“When Senator Henperson read the article he brought it to 
the attention of Mr. Hoover, and on February 23 Mr. Hoover 
addressed a letter to Senator HENDERSON and sent him certain 
reports issued by the Food Administration. This letter and the 
accompanying documents were printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. In his letter Mr. Hoover said: ‘One statement’ (refer- 
ring to the article in Wallaces’ Farmer) is absurd on its face; 
the other, relating to hogs, can easily be demonstrated inaccu- 
rate by the actual documents.’ He then went on to say: 

„The approach of the armistice and a sharp fall in forward 
prices of corn caused the plan’ (he means the plan of making 
good his 13 to 1 promise on the price of hogs) to break down, 
because farmers naturally interpreted the falling corn to mean 
ultimate falling hogs, and a panic in marketing started. The 
live-stock committee of farmers was summoned to meet in 
bs aaa to consider the whole situation on October 25, 
1918.’ 

“Mr. Hoover submits with the letter the circular’ issued 
October 26 dealing with the price of hogs. 

Now, from the foregoing, it is very clear that Mr. Hoover 
wishes the people to believe:(1) That a panic in marketing had 
started and something had to be done to stop it, and (2) that 
the meeting held in Washington October 25 was called to deal 
with this emergency, the inference being that this was the first 
meeting of the committee to deal with fall hog prices. 

“The fact is that the first meeting called to consider the mat- 
ter of putting in force the 13 to 1 corn-hog ratio was held on 
September 24 or 25 and is reported in a document issued by 
Mr. Hoover on September 25, 1918, or a month before the Octo- 
ber meeting, which he seems to want people to believe was the 
first meeting. It is not necessary to republish this document 
issued September 25. It is only necessary to say that it bears on 
its face the clear evidence that Mr. Hoover did not propose to 
carry out in good faith his 13 to 1 promise, but intended to jug- 
gle the figures in such a way that he would seem to be carrying 
it out when in fact he was not. 

“This report, which was issued September 25, was followed 
by a report issued October 2, which reveals still more clearly the 
purpose to evade the promise, and this in turn was followed by 
two documents, dated October 3, dealing with the same matter. 
Why did not Mr. Hoover send all of these documents along with 
his letter to Senator HENDERSON for publication in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD? 

“Mr. Hoover says, ‘A panic in marketing started.’ 
this panic start? 

“On July 1, 1918, the average price of hogs in Chicago was 
$16.40. They advanced gradually through the month of July 
and on August 1 the average price was $19.05. During the month 
of August the average price dropped as low as $18.65 on one day, 
but swung back promptly to $19, and from August 28 until 
September 5 the average price was above $19. On September 6 
the average price was $18.95, which was the lowest price during 
the month of September, It advanced to $20.40 on September 
16, and on September 28, the date when the report of the Sep- 
tember 25 meeting first became generally known, the average 
price was $19.80. 

“Now, note what happened. The average price of hogs in 
Chicago on October 1 was $19.50. Then, as the news of what Mr. 
Hoover was trying to do got out, hog prices started on the tobog- 
gan. They fell steadily until on October 24 they reached an 
average price of $15.85, a perpendicular drop of $3.65 per hun- 
dred in 24 days. That was the result of Mr. Hoover's September 
meeting. No wonder he avoids mentioning it. Naturally, he 
would like it to be forgotten. He caused hog producers to lose 
millions of dollars, with no corresponding benefit to consumers. 

“Mr. Hoover would have Congress believe that this panic in 
marketing’ came from the approach of the armistice. Nothing 
of the sort. It was precipitated by Mr. Hoover's effort to avoid 
keeping his promise, as brought out at the September meeting 
which he carefully refrains from mentioning. And it was this 
terrific slump in prices and the roar of indignation that went up 
throughout the country which compelled Mr. Hoover in the meet- 
ing held on October 25 to abandon his efforts to juggle with the 
13 to 1 corn-hog ratio and to abandon all pretense of making 
good on that ratio. 

“In the third paragraph of his letter to Senator HENDERSON, 
Mr. Hoover says that the committee recommended the abandon- 
ment of the 13 to 1 plan, as it could, ‘under the new con- 
ditions, only work out to the disadvantage of the farmer, and 


When did 
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recommended the substitution of a minimum price of $17.50 per 
hundred, The only ‘new conditions’ were the disastrous condi- 
tions following the September juggling with the matter. The 
committee evidently agreed to Mr. Hoover’s revised opinion 
because, as many of them have since stated, it was evident that 
Mr. Hoover did not propose to keep his promise fair and square, 
and they thought the only thing te do was to get the best out 
of him that they could. 

In the meantime, when the news of the action taken at the 
September meeting got spread about, various live-stock associa- 
tions, agricultural papers, and others protested in the most 
vigorous way. For example, a special meeting of the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association was called. This is the strong- 
est organization of stockmen in the Central West. The presi- 
dent of the association, Mr. Sykes, was a member of Mr. 
Hoover’s committee. Prof. Evvard, of Ames, was another mem- 
ber of that committee. Both Prof. Eyvard and Mr, Sykes were 
present at this meeting of the directors held on October 22, 
and after reporting their experience at the September meeting 
of Mr. Hoover’s committee and talking the whole matter over 
the following resolution, which both of them indorsed, was 
adopted by the directors: 

“*Resolwed, That the representatives of this association who 
attend the meetings called by the Food Administration to still 
further consider the price of hogs are hereby instructed to 
insist that the hog-corn ratio adopted by the Food Administra- 
tion, November 3, 1917, be carried out in good faith and in 
accordance with the original intent, and that all promises, direct 
and indirect, made by the Food Administration for the purpose 
of stimulating production be made good in both letter and spirit. 
If, because of changed conditions, the Food Administration finds 
it impossible to make good its promises, then our representatives 
are instructed to state that the farmers and stockmen we repre- 
sent will abide by whatever must be done to win the war and 
feed our people, but respectfully ask to be excused from further 
council in the matter until the Food Administration secures 
whatever authority it may need to carry ont in absolute good 
faith any agreement it may enter into. The representatives of 
this association are further directed to express to the Food 
Administration our sincere belief that the policy it is now pur- 
suing will inevitably tend to reduce not alone hog production 
but agricultural production of all kinds.’ 

“This was not the only protest. On October 16 a mass 
meeting of farmers was held at Lincoln, Nebr., and the Nebraska 
State Board of Agriculture, in Bulletin 263, issued a report con- 
taining the resolutions adopted, which include the following: 

„We do insist that a promise to us should be kept just as 
inviolate as promises made to men in any other occupation. 
We do not believe that our Government would permit any of 
its representatives to let their promises, either expressed or im- 
piled, become merely scraps of paper.’ 

It would not be difficult to gather together a large number of 
similar protests which went up from the farmers of the country. 

“Mr, Hoover, in the fifth paragraph of his letter, says: 
‘Finally, it can also be noted that the average price of hogs 
for the year October 1, 1918, to October 1, 1919, was very close 
to $19 per hundred pounds, and it represents the full ratio in 
all the predominant hog and corn States. The farmer realized 
fully $2.50 per hundred more than he has realized this season 
in an unassured market.’ < 

“This is typically Hooveresque. The impression is given that 
he controlled the market from October 1, 1918, to October 1, 
1919, and therefore made good his promise, notwithstanding all 
of the criticism which has been made. What are the facts? 

“Mr. Hoover did not control the market during 1919. His 
control ended about March 1, 1919. From October 1, 1918, to 
March 1, 1919, while Mr. Hoover was controlling the market, 
the average price of hogs at Chicago was $17.64 per hundred. 
From March 1, 1919, to September, 1919, when Mr. Hoover had 
no control over the market, the average price of hogs was $19.97 
per hundred; and yet Mr. Hoover calmly claims credit for 
these higher prices which followed immediately after his control 
ceased 


“During the month of February, 1919, the lowest daily aver- 
age price of hogs on the Chicago market was $17.50 and the 
highest daily average price was $17.93. Mr. Hoover’s control 
practically ended with that month. This is what happened: 
The price opened on March 1 at $17.51. It began to climb imme- 
diately. By March 11 it had reached $19.17, and from that it 
climbed steadily until on March 31 it was $19.90. In April the 
average price was lowest on the Ist, $19.90, and reached $20.91 
on April 24. In May it was never below $20, and reached the 
price of $21.21. In June the low price was $19.76 and the high 
price $21.39. Could there be a better illustration of the in- 
justice farmers suffered than Mr. Hoover's control of hog prices? 


How thoroughly the trend of prices after he stepped out of 
at discredits all of his talk about his great trouble to keep 
up prices. 

“We have dealt with this matter at such length simply be- 
cause Mr. Hoover invited it himself when he sent his letter and 
documents for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. He 
challenged there the correctness of statements made by Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and it seems to us necessary to prove that he was 
wrong. 

“There seem to be a great many innocent people who think 
that this talk of Mr. Hoover for President is the result of a 
spontaneous demand springing up all over the country; that he 
is being sought by people who would like to get away from 
domination by partisan politics. The fact is that there is 
abundance of evidence to show that for considerably more than 
a year past there has been organized effort by strong forces to 
make Mr. Hoover a presidential candidate. As far back as 
January, 1918, Edward Price Bell, correspondent of the New 
York Globe and the Chicago Daily News, cabled from London 
a dispatch which we quote as follows: 

“ʻA strong article will appear to-morrow on Herbert Hoover, 
by Sir William Good. Among other things Sir William will say: 
“T shall be greatly surprised if Hoover is not some day Presi- 
dent of the United States.“ 

“Tn an article published in the March, 1920, issue of the 
magazine Reconstruction, Alfred W. McCann, a well-known 
New York food expert, says: ‘Many months ago, Tom Wilson, 
of Wilson & Co.; J. Ogden Armour, of Armour & Co.; and Theo- 
dore F. Whitmarsh, president of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, informed me on different occasions that they in- 
tended to support Hoover for President.’ 

“Mr. Hoover’s letter to Senator HENDERSON and the docu- 
ments he submitted in support of it have been republished in a 
16-page pamphlet, and this is being sent out to papers all over 
the country. No name appears on the pamphlet, and there is 
nothing to show who is going to this expense, but evidently it 
is some one who is not unfriendly to Mr. Hoover's presidential 
aspirations. ` s 

“When he was 22 years of age Mr. Hoover left the United 
States, and until 1914 spent his time in foreign countries, pro- 
moting engineering and mining enterprises of one sort or 
another. He has been very successful financially, and under- 
stands the methods of big business. As a presidential candidate 
no doubt he would be very satisfactory to the large business 
interests. The farmers of the country, however, have already 
had enough experience with him to know that he is not the 
man they want in a position of power.” 


“WALLACES’ FARMER, 
“ Des Moines, Iowa, March 3, 1920. 
“ Hon. T. P. Gore, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Dear SENATOR GORE: I see that you had the editorial in which 
I undertook to answer the question, What's the matter with 
the farmer,’ reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Febru- 

20. 


ary 20. 

“T note also that in the Recorp of February 24 Senator HEN- 
pERSON has caused to be printed a letter from Mr. Hoover and 
certain documents which are part of the records of the Food 
Administration. These documents are referred to by Mr. 
Hoover in his letter as demonstrating the inaccuracy of the 
statements made in my editorial. 

“Naturally a controversy of this sort can not be carried on in 
the pages of the CÒNGRESSIONAL RECORD; but, inasmuch as you 
caused my article to be published, it is due you that I should 
have something to say concerning the reply made by Mr. 
Hoover. 

“You will note that Mr. Hoover’s document No. 1 is the an- 
nouncement made by the Food Administration November 3, 
1917, carrying the promise that as to hogs farrowed in the spring 
of 1918 ‘we will try to stabilize the price so that the farmer 
can count on getting for each hundred pounds of hog ready for 
market thirteen times the average cost per bushel of the corn fed 
into them.“ 

“Tt was this promise which was given nation-wide publicity 
and which induced farmers to increase greatly their hog produc- 
tion in the spring of 1918. 

Now note carefully that Document No. 2 is dated October 24, 
1918. This seems to be characteristic of Mr. Hoover. 

“The fact is that the matter of carrying out the promise was 
first considered at a meeting of the committee held in Washing- 
ton September 24 or 25, and reported in a document issued by 
the Food Administration September 25. It was at this meeting 
that Mr. Hoover undertook to juggle the figures and evade his 
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definite promise. The report of the action taken at this meeting 
and the statements made in a document issued by Mr. Hoover 
October 2 (which he does not transmit with his letter) aroused 
such widespread indignation and condemnation in the corn and 
hog country that the meeting of October 23-25 became necessary, 
and Mr, Hoover was compelled to change his tactics completely 
and abandon all pretense of keeping the promise made No- 
vember 3. 

“To illustrate the indignation over the action of the Food Ad- 
ministration, I quote a resolution adopted by the directors of the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, the strongest organization 
of stockmen in the Central West, on October 22. The president 
of the association was Mr. Sykes, a member of Mr. Hoover's 
committee. Both he and Prof. Evvard, another member of the 
committee, were present and agreed to the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the representatives of this association who attend the 
meetings called by the Food Administration to still further consider the 
price of hogs are hereby instructed to insist that the hog corn ration 
adopted by the Food Administration November 3, 1917, be carried out 
in good faith and in accordance with the original interest, and that all 
promises, direct and indirect, made by the Food Administration for the 
p! of stimulating production be made od both in letter and 

t. If, because of changed ccnditions, the Food Administration 

ds it impossible to make good its promises, then our representatives 
are instructed to state that the farmers and stockmen we represent will 
abide by whatever must be done to win the war and feed our people, 
but respectfully ask to be excused from further counsel in the matter 
until the Food Administration secures whatever authority it may need 
to carry out in absolute good faith any agreement it may enter into. 

“The representatives of this association are further directed to express 
to the Food Administration our sincere bellef that the policy it is now 
pursuing will inevitably tend to reduce not alone hog production but 
agricultural production of all kinds. 

“ On October 16 a mass meeting of farmers was held at Lincoln, 
Nebr., and in Bulletin 263 the Nebraska State Board of Agricul- 
ture issued a report containing the resolutions passed, which 
included the following: 

“ We do insist that a promise to us should be kept just as inviolate as 
a promise made to the men in any other occupation. We do not believe 


that our Government would permit any of its representatives to let their 
promises, either expressed or implied, become merely scraps of paper. 


“I could give you many more illustrations of the widespread 
dissatisfaction caused by Mr. Hoover's efforts to evade his prom- 
ise, but I think the foregoing are sufficient to prove my state- 
ment that Mr. Hoover was responsible more than any other one 
man for starting the dissatisfaction among the farmers of the 


corn belt. ; 

“I simply submit in addition the following memorial addressed 
to the President and Congress of the United States. Note the 
thoroughly representative character of the associations whose 
names are signed to it: 


“At a meeting held on March 8, 1918, at Chicago, Ill., attended by 
representatives of the associations whose names are subscribed hereto, 
the following resolutions were . as expressing the 
mature views of the stockmen of the corn-belt States: 

“Resolved, That conditions which have prevailed during the past six 
months have been most discouraging to the live-stock producer. During 
most of this period prices received for the fat stock have been below 
the cost of 5 If the needs of the Nation demand the sacri- 
fice of our live stock, the stockman will cheerfully make the sacrifice; 

t he can not continue to produce at a loss, 

“Resolved, That the fixing of prices of by panel a products by indi- 
rection and at secret conferences with middlemen by men who do not 
understand production problems will inevitably bring disaster to the 
Nation. The experience of the past three months has thoroughly 
shaken the confidence of corn-belt stockmen in the wisdom of those 
who have undertaken to stabilize live-stock prices and regulate live- 


stock 3 
“Resolved, That the division of authority between the Food Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Agriculture is most unbusinesslike and 
has resulted in a confusion of tongues and multiplicity of advisers who 
often work at cross purposes, to the great bewilderment and embarrass- 
ment of the 8 
“Resolved, at the maintenance of agricultural 8 on a scale 
sufficiently large to feed our own people and our allles can not be hoped 
for unless a constructive agricultural policy shall be at once formu- 
lated and put in operation by men who understand the principles which 
govern production and who enjoy the confidence of the farmers and 
stockmen of the Nation. In the meantime, we demand an immediate 
readjustment of live-stock prices on the basis of cost of actual produc- 
tion, and that such adjustment be safeguarded by Congress and main- 
tained for the present and the coming feeding season of 1918 and 1919, 
“In adopting the foregoing resolutions we are actuated not so much by 
the desire to protect the live-stock industry from disaster as by the 
earnest hope that a wise production policy may be adopted in time to 
avert the impending most serious shortage in all foodstuffs, which will 
assuredly imperil the great cause for which our Nation is fighting. 
“State Live Stock Association of Illinois, Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association of Iowa, Indiana Cattle Feed- 
ers’ Association, Missouri Farmers’ Association, Illinois 
Swine Breeders’ Association, Minnesota Live 
Breeders’ Association, Michigan Live Stock Associa- 
tion, Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ Association, Th 
e Live Stock Exchange, The Chicago Live Stock 
exchange. 


“ I do not need to assure you that I had not the silghtest inten- 
tion of discussing Mr. Hoover's candidacy for the presidential 
nomination. The dispatches which went out from Washington 
gave such a wrong impression of the state of the furmer's mind 


that I wrote the article, What's the matter with the farmer?’ 
with the idea that a clear and truthful statement of the case 
might help clear the atmosphere, 

“Very sincerely, Henry ©, WALLACE.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4211) to fix compensation of officers of the National 
Army who incurred disability while in the service; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

„å bill (S. 4212) to authorize the Central Railroad Co. of 
New Jersey to construct a bridge across the waters of the Dela- 
ware River, between the city of Easton, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the city of Phillipsburg, in the State of New Jersey; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4213) granting a pension to Leroy C. White (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona : 

A bill (S. 4214) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent in fee simple to the University of Arizona, State of 
Arizona, of Tucson, Ariz., for a certain described tract of land 
(with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 4215) to provide for the punishment of certain per- 
sons who interfere with interstate railroad transportation; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. DIAL (by request) : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 190) for the relief of Elizabeth 
R. Nicholls and Joanna L. Nicholls, heirs of Joshua Nicholls; to 
the Committee on Claims. . 

ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


Mr. STERLING submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3792) to reorganize and increase 
the efficiency of the United States Army, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the salaries for 10 graduate nurses who shall act as public-school 
nurses from $1,200 per annum to $1,500, intended to be proposed 
by him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill, which was 
Steir to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment providing that 
the percentages of captains and commanders in the Supply Corps 
be increased from 4 and 8 to 6 and 12, respectively, intended to 
be proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

ELIZABETH A. AGNEW. 


Mr. GLASS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 349), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate to Elizabeth A. ARIEN, wilow of Frank 
3}. Agnew, late the upholsterer and locksmith in the employ of the 
United States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances, 


STEAMSHIP “ MATOA.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1005) for the relief of the owner of the steamship Matoa, which 
was, on page 2, to strike out lines 11 to 14, inclusive. 

Mr. SPENCER. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 8 

The motion was agreed to. 

SCHOONER “ HENRY 0. BARRETT.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1222) 
for the relief of the owners of the schooner Henry O. Barrett, 
which was, on page 2, to strike out lines 12 to 15, inclusive. 

Mr. SPENCER. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RAILROAD STRIKES. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I had intended during the morning 
hour at this session of the Senate to have introduced a bill sup- 
plementing the short discussion of yesterday on a subject which 
appeals to me as perhaps the most important for the Senate 


1920. 


to face at this time of any subject before it. It is that relating 
to the strike conditions which particularly affect the State that 
I in part represent. 

However, on reading the newspapers this morning and sup- 
plementing that with a telephone conversation with the At- 
torney General, I think perhaps it is not necessary to actually 
introduce the bill I had in mind. In this morning’s New York 
Times there appears an article with the Washington date line 
which states that— 


É PALMER SAYS LAW IS ADEQUATE. 


In an interview this afternoon Attorney General Palmer said : 

„The Government will not run away from its responsibilities, There 
is plenty of law on the statute books for the protection of the people. 
The law will be enforced.” 1 

As I said, I confirmed that later this morning with a phone 
conversation with the Attorney General, and he said to me 
practically the same thing, in effect. I feel, Mr. President, that 
he is entirely correct in that statement, and that further law 
at this time to meet this particular situation is unnecessary, 
and would not assist in actually settling the difficulty. 

The Government, in my judgment, inherently has the power 
of self-defense, and certainly this strike has reached a situation, 
especially in New Jersey, wherein the executive power of the 
Government, not the legislative power, but, especially in view 
of this statement, the executive power of the Government, must 
be exercised to its fullest extent in order that the situation may 
be relieved. 

Yesterday on the floor of the Senate a Senator remarked that 
we are possibly facing a situation whereby a strike would be 
general on the railroads. So far as New Jersey is concerned, 
it has in practical effect reached that stage. One of the largest 
railroads in the State, the New Jersey Central Railroad, discon- 
tinued all its passenger service yesterday. This means that 
hundreds of thousands of commuters, who are mostly engaged in 
business in New York, can not get back and forth to their places 
of business. It means, of course, a lack of transportation of 
milk and supplies coming from suburban sections into New 
York City, and it means, as far as it is possible to understand, 
a situation almost without a parallel in this country. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the statement of the At- 
torney General is correct. Otherwise I was prepared to intro- 
duce a bill that would give power practically without limit to 
the Executive, when the health and life of the people of the 
country were threatened, under which the Executive would have 
the power to call in all the instrumentalities of the Government 
in order to cope with the situation, 

It is perfectly well understood that it is not going to help the 
situation to put perhaps 40,000 men in jail. It is physically im- 
possible to do it, and is not, in my judgment, the method to 
employ, anyhow. But, as I stated yesterday, I believe similar 
situations, so far as Congress is concerned, could be assisted in 
the future if men are required to give due notice, where they 
represent practically in their vocation the life and the health 
of the Nation, before actually leaving their responsibilities; and 
if they do not give due notice, that they shall automatically be 
considered as breaking the law. 

This business of trying to discover whether a conspiracy actu- 
ally exists after the men have left their work and Rome is burn- 
ing, it seems to me, is not sufficient protection in itself in these 
days; and when I discuss our present difficulties I am not taking 
Just one side of the question, either. There are two sides, and 
I hope when the Attorney General is investigating, or rather 
when he is acting, he will also act along the lines of the profiteer- 
ing side. When we read in the papers that in some cases rents 
have been raised for small habitations from $12 to $20 a month, 
or from $15 to $25 a month, without any improvements whatever 
having been made to the property, I can well understand that 
there is a feeling of unrest among a large number of people 
employed, and that this to some extent naturally inspires up- 
risings of this character. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. EDGE. I am not going to take the time of the Senate, 
I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts, because I do not 
think that we can relieve the situation to-day by hurrying per- 
haps ill-conceived legislation. I am delighted that the Attorney 
General feels that he has the power. I think this is a time to 
go nhead and act and look up the law afterwards, if it is neces- 
Bary to do it. 

I do not mean to be unfair to these men at all, but I feel that 
when the health and actual life of the people are at stake it is 
worse in a way than a war between nations abroad. It is a war 
within our own country, or at least that type of war which will 
in its final analysis result in more deaths and more suffering 
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to the people of the country, perhaps, than a war between great 
nations, and it must be handled without reservation. We must 
handle it also so far as profiteers are concerned when we are 
considering tax laws, so as to reach the abnormal percentages 
of proai that have been made during this orgie of making money 
quickly. 

That is one side, but, on the other hand, we must prevent men 
from leaving their employment when by leaving their employ- 
ment they are practically leaving a helpless, innocent people 
without the daily needs of life. In the meantime the employers 
should not deal with the strikers until they return to their work. 
Also, there should be adequate protection for volunteers who 
are striving to render real service. 

I trust that we may not put this responsibility behind us. 
The trouble with the American people is that they have been so 
successful, they have made so much money, to express it frankly, 
that when they have a difficulty like we are facing right now, 
which worries them for the time and by which they are incon- 
venienced, yet if in to-morrow's papers the headlines appear 
that the strike seems to be fairly well in hand or has been broken, 
then we go along in our daily avocations and enjoy ourselves 
as we did before and forget all about it. 

Sooner or later we must face this situation from both sides and 
settle it. We are only piling up and pyramiding day after day 
when we say we are satisfied because it has apparently been 
temporarily checked, and go ahead and wait for the next out- 
break. We pyramid until we get to a position where, of course, 
something horrible is going to happen. If we are going to suffer, 
and I am afraid we are before we can bring the American people 
to a realization of what is facing them, let us suffer now and get 
it over with. It is coming sooner or later. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. LODGE addressed the Chair. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, of 
course, but if this is going to lead to debate I should like to know 
what is the regular order. 

Mr. EDGE. I recognize that I am somewhat out of order. 

3 Mr. LODGE. I do not want to interfere with the Senator, 
ut 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The introduction of concur- 
rent and other resolutions is the regular order. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to dispose of a petition and a 
report of a committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. I interrupted the Senator simply to give him 
consolation by reminding him that the Senate is investigating 
the strike and by next July or August we will have a report 
upon it of some sort. 

Mr. EDGE. I assure the Senator from Massachusetts that I 
will conclude in three minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not mean to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. Answering the suggestion of the Senator from 
Colorado, as far as_the investigation is concerned I have per- 
sonally little faith in investigations. An investigation without 
providing a remedy for the difficulty that has been uncovered 
by the investigation is simply a waste of time, and most of our 
investigations result in no real affirmative action after the 
investigation. 

I do not think we need an investigation particularly in this 
matter. I think we all know the situation. We have all been 
to an extent dodging it. We have all been with our backs to the 
wall, hoping that something would happen somewhere and that 
it would adjust itself. 

It will not as long as the profiteer abnormally raises his rent 
on the one hand and as long as society generally realizes that 
they are haying to pay more and more on the other. 

I take the stand here frequently that I do not believe in 
criticism without some constructive remedy, Neither do I. My 
remedy lies in two things that Congress can do. In the mean- 
time the Executive, through the Department of Justice, I think, 
ean do a great deal without legislation. The legislative rem- 
edies are these: On the side of the profiteer, readjust the tax 
laws so that we can get, as far as it is physically and humanly 
possible to get, the profits that are abnormal. On the other side, 
I believe, as I have suggested in this running talk, that Con- 


‘gress should enact a law affecting those men who are engaged 


in a pursuit directly connected with the health and life of the 
people of the country which will require them to give due notice 
of grievances before they actually leave their posts, and if they 
do not comply with a law prepared in that way that they auto- 
matically become lawbreakers. In that way we may deter some 
such movements as we are now facing. ‘ 

On the other hand, I reiterate that it is just as important to 
get after abnormal profits which we see are being charged on 
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every hand at this time. These are the two remedies which I 
suggest for existing conditions. 

In the meantime, I do not see that we can do anything to help 
a great State and the surrounding States in the present difficulty 
except to depend upon fhe executive department. The Attorney 
General says that he has the law, and I believe in a case of this 
kind, where the health of the country is at stake, that he has 
the law, for, as I have said, the Government unquestionably 
has the inherent power of self-defense, and I hope that the 
Attorney General will act without hesitation. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator from New Jersey will allow me, 
I desire to call his attention to the fact that this is not n case 
of abnormal profits on the part of the railroads. An examination 
ef the operation of railroads during the period of Government 
control shows that the roads failed to pay expenses. I do not 
see where the element of profiteering arises in that case. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I do not wish to be misunderstood 
in what I have said as to abnormal profits. I was not discussing 
any particular activity or vocation. When I spoke of abnormal 
profits, I referred to the profits charged by various classes of 
dealers in commodities, men whe own and rent houses and men 
who sell goods, not to the railroads. We all appreciate that they 
have been among the enterprises that have been overregulated, 
but the regulations apparently do not often reach the rank and 
file. 

Mr. EDGE subsequently introduced a bill (S. 4210) to prevent 
interference with the operation of the instrumentalities of inter- 
state or foreign commerce, which was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


EMBARGO ON PERISHABLE PRODUCTS. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I send to the desk half a dozen 
telegrams from among many which I have received in regard to 
the embargo which has been placed on the shipment of perishable 
freight to eastern markets. I should like to have the telegrams 
read, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The telegrams were read, as follows: 

Telegrams received by Mr. Diar from planters, business men, and 
municipal officials of Beaufort, S. C., regarding damage suffered and in 
prospect by reason of embargoes on able freight, due to railway 
cig Hon, Niels Christensen, State senator, merchant, planter : 

“Necessary to move truck crop. Imperative if section is to be saved 
from financial disaster threatened by railroad strike.” 

From J. W. Gray, nter: 

“ Railroads haye refused to receive my lettuce shipments. My lettuce 
mnst move now or ruin in field. Can you help?” 

From H. F. Burkmyer, ter: 

“ Embargo on perishable truck for eastern markets means financial 
ruin. Can not some done?” 

From the People's Bank: 

“ Unless farmers can make shipment of truck now reađy losses will be 
GETAT W. E. Richardson, president the Beaufort Bank: 

“Our entire farming territory demoralized. Lettuce crop, represent- 
ing year's work at heavy expense, must be moved. Will not stand this 
week. Unless Government does something to adjust railroad strike 
immediately, this section is practically ruined financially.” 

From Beaufort Truck Growers’ Association : 

“During the war, when the Government appealed to the farmers te 
produce food to the limit, Beaufort County met the appeal in a spirit of 

atriotism. We now haye a highly perishable crop which must be 

arvested without delay. Each 24 hours entails a loss running into 
thousands of dollars. e appeal to the powers of Government to give 
us relief, and expect you to make the appeal effective.” 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, Beaufort is a rich truck-growing 
section; it is on the coast, some 500 miles from Washington. 
While there is no strike down there yet, the roads refuse to 
receive for through shipment the trucking produce, and great 
quantities of lettuce and other vegetables are going to waste 
there now because the roads will not receive them for through 
shipment. 

In connection with the strikes which we are haying, some of 
the employees claim that the cost of living is prohibitive, and 
yet at the same time they refuse to handle freight. That, of 
course, is one reason why living is high, namely, because they 
do not continue to run the trains and handle the freight. It 
seems to me that now is the time for all citizens, whether in 

. public position or private, to express themselves upon this 

question. The time has come to settle it and settle it right. 
When railroad or other employees have their rows they do not 
consider the innocent farmers or the truck dealers who have 
accumulated large quantities of fresh vegetables and other 
products which will not keep; they do not consider the loss that 
will be entailed upon those men; but when they have some row, 
real or imaginary, between themselves and the railroads, or 
some row among or within their own organizations, they shut 
down our commerce. 

I believe that a large number of the employees of the rail- 
roads are patriotic men; I feel that they want to go along, do 


their duty, perform their labors, and carry out their obligations 
to the company and to the public; but some of the walking 
delegates and unreasonable and extreme leaders encourage and 
incite a strike when there is no grievance behind it and when 
the question in dispute, if there be any, should be arbitrated 
and adjusted in some amicable way. The time for that kind 
of business is rapidly passing. 

I voted against the Cummins bill, but I did not do so on 
account of the antistrike provision which it contained, and I so 
stated at the time. That bill having passed, I am sorry the 
antistrike provision was not retained in it; and if it had been 
retained, I should have liked to have seen it made a little bit 
stronger, as I said at the time. 

Last year, directly after I took my seat in this body, I cast 
a vote to exempt certain classes from antitrust legislation. At 
the time I so yoted I thought that it was wrong, but not having 
had much opportunity to look into the question, and following 
the beaten path, I cast my vote in that way. That is one of 
the few votes cast by me in this body, which I regret. I have 
been ashamed of that vote ever since, and as soon as I have an 
opportunity I am going to correct it. 

Mr. President, I am ready to go further; and, in all serious- 
ness, I think the time has come when Congress should repeal all 
class legislation. We threw a little sop to the farmers last year, 
but they did not need it; they did not ask for it. Most of my 
constituents are farmers, but they are hard-working, honest 
people ; they are willing to pay their debts, and they do not want 
to be exempted under the law. When we enact such legislative 
expedients here we are time servers. It will not do. Whenever 
we deviate from the direct path of legislation we are bound to 
get into trouble, and the more we deviate the deeper we will get 
into trouble. 

So I wish that to-day bills would be introduced to repeal all 
class legislation or legislation granting special privileges. Some 
candidates might go down to defeat at the election, but they had 
better do that than to keep this country always in turmoil, 
There is something higher, Mr. President, than being returned 
to the House or the Senate, and I feel now that the time has 
come when we should let everybody in this country know where 
we stand. 

The people away out in the country do not realize the situa- 
tion that exists about these strikes. Last year four delega- 
tions of men came on here in one day, stating that the railroads 
would not accept the shipment of their tobacco down in South 
Carolina. They said that the farmers were losing many thou- 
sands of dollars a day. Now, these people who struck did not 
consider the comfort and the welfare and the happiness and the 
prosperity of the man who bought the seed and sowed it and 
put in the crop and cultivated and raised it, expecting that the 
railroads would run. 

I say that these employees of railroads are under a contract 
I do not mean a written contract or a verbal contract—but they 
are under an implied contract with the public that they will do 
their duty and will let those trains run, and in all decency and 
in all right and in all respect to themselves and to their neigh- 
bors and to the companies and to their Government they ought 
to carry out their contract, and then, if they intend to quit, give 
reasonable notice. r 

Not only that, Mr. President, but this Government ought to - 
protect people in their employment. If a man wants to join a 
union and the union wants to let him join, I have no objection; 
but if a man wants to work and does not want to join the union, 
he should have just as much liberty to work as a union man has, 
and he should have protection, and, if necessary, this Govern- 
ment should use its troops to see that he is protected in the 
enjoyment of his labor, the same as a man is protected in the 
enjoyment of his property. Then, when people will not allow 
other people to take their positions because they have quit their 
jobs, when they go and throw rocks at a passenger train, or, as 
we read this morning, so far forget themselves and their duty to 
the public as to throw bars of iron into a train and hurt the pas- 
sengers, they ought to be taken into court and, if convicted, put 
on the chain gang. 

We should realize, and at once, what it is that confronts us, 
and I say, Mr. President, that we should act, and act promptly. 
I see intimations that some of the departments of the Govern- 
ment here are divided. It has been said that the great Depart- 
ment of Justice is hampered by the acts of subordinates in an- 
other department. That ought not to be in a democratic form 
of government. If they can not agree, somebody should be 
made to vacate, and that before sundown; and if those depart- 
ments can not work in harmony now, then we should abolish 
some of them. It is time that the people of this country—the 
great mass of taxpayers and laboring people—should be pro- 
tected, and know what to expect. 


I may say to my colleagues that the people of this country are 
going to wake up. They are not going to allow a handful of 
voters, notwithstanding they are organized, to dictate to them 
whom they shall support. They are going to hold us to a strict 
-accountability all over the country. Nearly every man to-day 
is paying an income tax, and he is going to want to know that 
that money is properly expended. We should encourage re- 
trenchment, and we should set the example right here in Con- 
gress. I feel that a great deal of the unrest in this country 
emanates right from here. This is the hotbed and hatching 
place of a good deal of it, 

One of the best things that could be done here in Washington 
would be for the commissioners to enforce the vagrancy law. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. DIAL. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Perhaps the Senator will pass judgment | 
upon the Adamson Act, its advocacy, and the circumstances of | 
its enactment. | 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I was not a Member of this body | 
when the Adamson Act was passed ; but, as I said before, and as I | 
say again, I feel that it is one of the most iniquitous laws that | 
ever passed in this Congress, and I would vote to-day, before | 
night, to repeal it. I feel that the country will not get over the 
ill effects of the passage of that law for generations to come, and | 
it ought to be repealed. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Assuming that it is as iniquitous as the | 
Senator suggests, what would the Senator say of the circum- | 
stances of its advocacy and of its advocates? | 

Mr. DIAL. I presume they thought it was necessary to enact 
it at the time it was done; but the Senator's party is in the ma- 
jority here, and if you want to repeal it, introduce a bill for that 
purpose, and I will vote with you. 

Mr. President, we ought to go to work right here in Washing- 
ton and make some necessary reforms. -When I came here 
I saw the parks full of surplus people; full of loafing people. 
You could not get on a street car and get a seat; they would | 
not get up even to let a lady have a seat; and things of that sort. 
Here your schools are crowded, and everyone is always calling 
for more pay; and I notice, Mr. President, that nearly every day 
a murder is committed here. I feel that you have mighty poor 
enforcement of law in the city of Washington. People are al- 
ways wanting appropriations, appropriations, appropriations. 
If you will allow me, I can send down to South Carolina and 
get about three judges to come up here and make the local goy- 
ernment self-supporting in less than 30 days. We would ran out 
about 100,000 of this vagrant crowd here, both white folks and 
negroes. I told my secretary to write a vagrancy bill for me, 
but I was glad to find that in 1910 my predecessor had secured 
the enactment by Congress of an admirable vagrancy law, and it 
stands upon the statute books to-day; and the authorities here 
ought to wake up and go to work and enforce it. 

Why, I noticed yesterday where a negro killed a little child 
and then killed himself, I believe. At least, he ought to have 
killed himself. He ought to have been out in the country cutting 
wood, or raising potatoes, or making a living in producing some- 
thing for the people to live upon. We want people to get out of 

the congested districts and go back on the farm, where they can 
live and do their duty and support themselyes. So I hope we 
will wake up and do something to remedy the existing condition. 
I do not mean that we need additional law. I think we have 
plenty of law now; but the trouble is, we have too many laws 
and too many investigations. If we will enforce the laws that 
we have, enforce them like men, enforce them fearlessly, and 
have no favorites, and repeal some of the class legislation that 
we have passed, then we will set a good example in this country, 
and it matters little whether we be returned to Congress or not. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 12 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p.m.) The morning business is closed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of H. R. 11892, the river and | 
harbor appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator if he expects to 
reach a final vote on the bill to-day or to-morrow? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope to get through with it 
before 2 o'clock to-day, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- | 
quest of the Senator from Washington? | 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceded to consider the bill (H. R. 11892) making ap- j 
propriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with amendments. 
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Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
Swered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Elkins McCormick Sheppard 
Ball ‘ance McCumber Simmons 
Borah Frelinghuysen McKellar Smith, Ariz, 
Brandegee Gronna Moses Smith, Md. 
Calder Hale Myers moot 
Capper Harris Nelson Spencer 
Chamberlain Harrison New Sterling 
Comer Jones, Wash Nugent Swanson 
Culberson ello; Overman Thomas 
Cummins Kendrick Pa Trammell 
Curtis Kenyon Ph pps Wadsworth 
Dial Keyes Poindexter Watson 
Dillingham Lenroot Pomerene Wolcott 
Edge ge Reed 


Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] is detained by illness in his family. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, The senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TowNsenp] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the formal reading 
of the bill may be dispensed with and that the bill be read for 
amendment, the amendments of the committee to be first con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection it will be 
so ordered. The Secretary will read the bill for action on the 
amendments of the committee. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 1, line 3, to strike out “$12,000,000” and insert $20,- 
000,000," so as to read: 

That the sum of $20,000,000 be, and the same hereby is, a propria 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be 
immediately available and to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, for 
the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor works, 
and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore authorized as may 
be most desirable in the interests of commerce and navigation. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment increasing the amount from $20,000,000 to 
$24,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that this amendment may 
go over. I make this request because I think the discussion 
of the bill will be mostly upon this item. The other amend- 
ments can be passed upon, and after disposing of them we 
can have this one item disposed of toward the end of the dis- 
cussion of the bill, and perhaps get a better attendance in 
that way than if we had the discussion at the present. time, 
with all the other amendments yet to be passed upon. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to its going over. 
However, I want to have my amendment pending. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to passing 
it over temporarily and considering the other amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over until 
other committee amendments are disposed of, 

The reading of the bill was continued. J 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“ Provided,” to strike out “That $5,000,000 of the sum herein 
appropriated may be allotted for the preservation and main- 
tenance of existing river and harbor works, and $7,000,000 of the 
sum herein appropriated may be allotted for the prosecution of 
works of improvement heretofore authorized by Congress: Pro- 
vided further.” 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment ought to go over in connection 
with the first amendment, because if we adopt the House provi- 
sion, then I think this proviso ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will state to the Senator that 
I do not think so. Col. Taylor stated that if he were allowed, 
even under the House provision, to have the lump sum he thought 
he could save two to three million dollars. So whichever sum is 
adopted, I think this amendment should be agreed to. I believe 
it is in the interest of economy and will tend to save money to 
the Goyernment. However, if the Senator prefers that it shall 
be passed over, I have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have it go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over until 


other committee amendments are disposed of. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 5, to insert: 

Every report submitted to Congress in pursuance of this section or of 
any provision of law for a survey hereafter enacted, in addition to other 
information which the Congress has heretofore directed shall be given, 
shall contain a statement of special or local benefit which will accrue to 
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localities affected by such improvement and a statement of general or 
national benefits, with recommendations as to what local cooperation 
should be required, if any, on account of such special or local benefit. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after-line 7, to insert: 

Delaware River, from Trenton, N. J., to Easton, Pa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 15, to insert: 

Woodbridge Creek, N. J. t 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 19, after the words 
“New Jersey,” to strike out “including that section above the 
Washington Canal,” so as to make the clause read: 

Raritan River, N. J. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 3, to insert: 

Northwest River, Va.-N. C.: With a view to securing a channel 63 
feet deep at mean low water and 50 feet wide on the bottom on the bar 
at the mouth and over the shoal 2 miles above the mouth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 22, to insert: 

Sterlings Creek, Accomack County, Va., and channel to and connecting 
said cr with Pocomoke Sound. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 6, to insert: 
55388 leading from Oyster, Northampton County, Va., to Atlantic 

an, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 2, to insert: 
Channel connecting York River, Va., with Back Creek, Va. 

The amendment was agreed to. ° 
The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 4, to insert: 
Carters Creek, Lancaster County, Va. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 5, to insert: 

Morattico Creek, Lancaster County, Va. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 9, after the word 
“from,” to strike out “the foot of Kings Island” and insert 
“ Drakies Cut,” so as to make the clause read: 

Savannah Harbor, Ga., from Drakies Cut to the sea, with a view to 

rejects relating to Savannah Harbor, wideni 
straightening, and ning the same in such manner as to depth an 
width as may be deemed advisable to respond to commerce, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 13, to insert: 

St. Marks River, Fla. 5 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. On page 6, line 14, I move to 
‘strike out “Florida” and in lieu thereof to insert “ Wakulla 
County, Fla.“ 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I would like to know from the chairman 
of the committee the object of the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand from the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] that there are two St. 
Mark} rivers in Florida, and it is proposed to insert the name of 
the county so as to identify the stream covered by the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There are two rivers by that name in 
Florida, Mr. President. I did not at first understand the object 
of the amendment to the amendment, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That was the purpose of it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The river is located partially, if not wholly, 
in Wakulla County. Certainly I have no objection to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 14, to insert: 

Charlotte Harbor Channel, South Boca Grande, Fla. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 15, to insert: 

Narrows between Choctawatchee Bar and Santa Sound, Fla., includ- 
ing the swash channel from Camp Walton to Mary Esther. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I desire to offer an amendment 
to that amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 6, in line 16, strike out 
“ Choctawatchee “ and insert in lieu thereof “ Choctawhatchee,” 
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and at the end of line 16, after the word “Santa,” insert the 
word “ Rosa,” so as to read: 

Narrows between Ch t 
inining mme smaa Cause? tom Camp Walton to Aa DEE "> 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 18, to insert: 


Charlotte Harbor to Punta Gorda, with a view to increasing the 
dimensions of the channel from Punta Gorda to the Gulf, including 
Boca Grande Channel. 


The amendment was agreed to. \ 
The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 21, to insert: 


St. Petersburg, Fla., and to deep water in Tampa Bay, with a view 
to increasing the dimensions of the channel and existing project from 
the docks to deep water in the bay. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 6, after the word 
“ocean,” to insert “connecting St. Johns and Indian Rivers, 
Fla.,“ so as to make the clause read: 

St. Johns River, Fla., from Jacksonville to the ocean, connecting St. 
Johns and Indian Rivers, Fla. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the committee amend- 
ment in this case be disagreed to, and then I desire to offer one 
in lieu thereof. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer a committee 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On line 6, page 7, after the word 


The proposed amendment 


“ocean,” insert the following: 


And St. Johns River from Lake Harney to Indian River to create a 
navigable waterway from St. Johns River to Indian River. 

So as to read: 

St. Johns River, Fla., from Jacksonville to the ocean, and St. Johns 
River from Lake Harrtfey to Indian River to create a navigable water- 
way from St. Johns River to Indian River. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 8, to insert: 

Apalachicola River, at Apalachicola, Fla., and Apalachicola Bay, 
with a view to modification or e ent of existing projcet, includ- 
ing preliminary examination and survey along route as ibed in 
Senate Document No. 316, 8 -fifth Con first session, to present 
loading berth in order to provide a channel from Apalachicola to this 
point, with a depth of, to wit, 18 feet. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
amendment to that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 7 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 7, line 10, after the word 
“ bay,” insert the word “ Florida,” and strike out the remainder 
of the paragraph, so that it will read : 

Apalachicola River, at Apalachicola, Fla., and Apalachicola Bay, Fia, 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that if I 
thought the House was going to agree to all these propositions, 
I would want some explanation of them, but I am quite sure 
from the manner of the passage of the bill in the House that 
there will have to be some good reasons given for these items or 
they will never be agreed to by the House. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 17, to insert: 

Mississi ppt River, La., with a view to securing an outlet to deep water 
in the G of Mexico by the most practicable route for a permanent 
channel of a depth not exceeding 35 feet, and investigating this matter 
consideration be given to the question of utilizing the Industrial 
Canal, New Orleans. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The word “in” should be in- 
serted in line 21, between the words “and” and “investigating.” 
I move that amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to have the Senator 
tell the Senate what this proposition will ultimately cost. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was asked for by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELLIJI. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to find out what the cost will be. These surveys, of 
course, do not commit the Government to any proposition. They 
are made for the purpose of getting the facts, and especially 
submitting estimates to make recommendations as to whether 
a project is feasible, I can not tell the Senator what the prob- 
able cost would be. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is only another way of getting the head of 
the camel under the tent, and his whole body will be there in a 
very little while. The very fact that an investigation has been 
made of it, and a favorable report made by the engineers, which, 


I desire to offer a committee 


of course, can be easily obtained, will furnish the ground for 
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insisting at some future time that a direct appropriation should 
be made to carry out the project. It seems to me from reading 
the amendment that if this work is undertaken it will lead to the 
expenditure of millions and millions of dollars. When we come 
to think of making a channel 85 feet deep in order perhaps to 
open transportation for a little business there, that would never 
justify one one-hundredth part of the expenditure, I doubt the 
wisdom of expending the people's money even to the extent of 
making an investigation of such a project. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for a division. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ball Elkins McCormick Simmons 
Beckham France McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Frelinghuysen McKellar Smoot 
Brandegee Hale McNary 8 
Calder Harris Moses Sterling 
Capper Harrison Myers Swanson 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. New Thomas 
ulberson Kellog; Overman Townsend 
Cummins Kendrick Page Trammell 
Curtis Kenyon Phipps Wadsworth 
Dial N Keyes Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham Kirby Reed Watson 
Edge Lodge Sheppard Wolcott 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sterrrme in the chair). 
Fifty-two Senators have answered to their names. There is a 
quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. "Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment: On page 7, line 21, after the word 
„feet,“ I move to strike out the words: “and investigating this 
matter consideration shall be given to the question of utilizing 
the Industrial Canal, New Orleans.” 

Mr. President, I desire to say that this is no time for the 
Government of the United States to be spending money in 
surveying a project that on its face would require the amount 
inyolyed. Every rotten proposition for river and harbor im- 
provement which we have had in the United States has been 
initiated in exactly the same way as here proposed. As I have 
said before, when a survey is ordered and the engineer under- 
takes it he feels that it is his duty, if possible, to report favor- 
ably upon it because Congress has acted in reference to the 
matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall yield in just a moment. It is true that 
occasionally a project is so bad that the engineers can not even 
recommend its undertaking. Now I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Utah is wholly wrong in the broad statement that he has just 
made with reference to the action of the engineers in connection 
with surveys. So far from it being true, as stated by the 
Senator from Utah, that the engineers feel under some con- 
straint to report favorably on these projects, the record, I 
think, shows that most of them which have been investigated 
by the engineers have been reported upon unfavorably. So 
far as my knowledge goes—and I have been a member of the 
Committee on Commerce for a long time—I think a very large 
per cent of such projects have been reported upon unfavorably 
and a very small percentage have been reported upon favorably. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be the Senator’s recollection. I 
have not now the figures in reference to the matter, but I 
remember looking at them years ago, when the river and harbor 
bill was under consideration, and the figures at that time did 
not support the Senator’s statement. 

I desire to say, in answer to the Senator from North Carolina, 
there is not any doubt that when the engineers are ordered by 
Congress to make a survey they have the idea that Congress 
desires the project in question examined with a view, if pos- 
sible, of making a favorable report upon it. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I merely wish to state, if the 
Senator will permit me, that that has not been the course of the 
engineers in recent years. Certainly after a great deal of propa- 
ganda in this country against river and harbor construction and 
work the engineers began to report pretty generally against the 
projects, and a project had to be very strongly fortified before 
it could get by the engineers. 

Mr. SMOOT. A project does not have to be very strongly 
recommended by anybody to get by the committee if a Senator 


/ 


or Representative from the State in which the project is located 
is a member of the committee. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a few words in relation to my 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to say that I shall make 
no objection to the amendment of the Senator to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that if we have any confi- 
dence whatever in the engineers, why should we in authorizing 
the survey direct the engineers that in “investigating this mat- 
ter consideration shall be given to the question of utilizing the 
Industrial Canal, New Orleans“? Have those words been in- 
corporated in the amendment with the idea that the Govern- 
ment is going to purchase the Industrial Canal at New Orleans? 
That canal may be a project entirely outside of the proposed 
improvement, and it seems to me the words referred to are 
merely an indication to the engineers that Congress would like 
to have them report in favor of the purchase of the Industrial 
Canal at New Orleans, if the proposed project is to be favorably 
reported, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator, I desire to suggest that it is barely possible that in the 
investigation the engineers might find that the Industrial Canal 
could be utilized without going to the expense of further deep- 
ening the channel. Why should the matter not be considered in 
connection with the proposed survey and a full report be sub- 
mitted? The report might show that it is not necessary to 
deepen the channel if the canal be taken into consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if he thinks there is an 
Army engineer who would make the survey, knowing that the 
Industrial Canal at New Orleans is there, without taking into 
consideration the matter as to whether or not the work could 
not be done at less expense if that canal were purchased? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But the Senator from Utah, by elimi- 
nating the language, would lead the engineer to believe that it 
was not to be considered at all. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, Mr. President. The engineer could 
make a survey of the whole situation, but this is virtually re- 
questing him to consider the purchase of the canal. I could tell 
the Senate of some of the other canals which have been pur- 
chased ultimately by the Government under just such provisions 
as this; and, in my opinion, they have been very expensive pur- 
chases on the part of the Government. So, it seems to me, if we 
are going to have a survey, and if the Senate is going to spend 
money for a survey for this purpose, we should let the engineer 
make a survey upon the whole project as it exists, and not with 
a view of binding, so far as the engineer can bind, the Govern- 
ment of the United States to take over any canal, no matter by 
whom it is owned. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely want to 
say that anybody who knows anything about the methods of 
providing for river and harbor improvements knows that in pro- 
viding for a survey there is no direction to the engineer as to 
how he shall report or how he shall act except according to 
whatever limits there may be within the survey itself. Such 
surveys are simply to furnish information to Congress. Then 
the duty and responsibility rest upon Congress in the future as 
to whether or not they will adopt any given project. 

My knowledge with reference to the practice in late years, at 
any rate, corresponds with that of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Staomons], that more of these projects which are sur- 
veyed are reported upon adversely than are reported upon favor- 
ably. The engineers do not consider a provision of this kind as 
a direction to them to make a report, one way or the other, but 
simply a provision upon the part of Congress to ascertain the 
facts upon which it shall base its future action. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, considering the surveys ordered 
in the pending bill and in later years, I should hope that the 
engineers of the Government would report a greater percentage 
adversely than they formerly did when Congress appropriatea 
money for expenditures on rivers in order to make them navi- 
gable and not on creeks and small streams. 

Mr. President, it seems as if surveys are frequently ordered 
without a thought of the projects for which they provide ever 
being adopted; but perhaps it looks good to the people at home 
for the engineers of the Government to make a survey of a par- 
ticular creek or stream within a congressional or senatorial 
district. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to say 
that I have been in Congress for 21 years; that I was a member 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for six years, and the same methods and the same 
plans that are pursued in connection with surveys in this bill 
have been pursued ever since I have been here. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The same plans, yes; but not the same kind of 
projects. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; exactly the same kind of 
projects. 5 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the truth of the statement.just 
made by the chairman of the committee is obvious to anyone who 
has given any sort of attention to the river and harbor bills 
of recent years. They are based upon the same plan, and I 
suppose they always will be. One feature of the plan is very 
conspicuous in all of the Senate committee amendments; it is 
to interest ever section of the country in some particular proj- 
ect, and, upon the principle of you pat my back and I will pat 
yours, they all go through. 

I realize, Mr. President, from the experiences of seven years 
the futility of opposing items in a river and harbor bill. They 
are always favorably considered; they tend to distribute the 
public money in different communities; they are based upon the 
theory of water competition, the advantages and beauties of 
which have been sung here in every key from the deepest bass 
to the highest treble since I have been here; and, of course, 
upon that theory I presume millions upon millions of dollars 
have been taken from the Treasury and have been expended 
with no resultant profit, and from which there never will be 
any resultant benefit, so long as our system of transportation 
remains as it is and as it has been. 

We can expend all the money in the Treasury upon the im- 
provement of rivers and creeks and tributaries; we may so im- 
prove some of them as to make them physically efficient for navi- 
gable purposes for the carrying of freight and passengers, but 
until the railroads are compelled to cooperate with waterway 
systems and with companies engaged in utilizing them for traffic 
purposes our expenditures will be vain and useless. Nobody 
who has given any sort of study to it denies that proposition; yet 
nobody attempts, even in legislation connected with river and 
harbor bills, to require the establishment or enforcement of any 
such system. Fifteen or sixteen railroads centering in St. Louis 
from either direction will interchange traftic and continue to do 
so without regard to a 85-foot channel, if such were the case, 
from St. Louis to the Gulf down the Mississippi River. Ger- 
many met the problem long ago and solved it by requiring inter- 
communication, cooperation, and distribution of freight accord- 
ing to bulk and need for speed, in consequence of which her 
river systems and her railroad systems both flourish and pros- 
per. Nothing of the kind is attempted here; and nothing of the 
kind will be attempted here, I am afraid, so long as we vote 
indiscriminately to appropriate money from the National 
Treasury for every scheme which may receive the approval of 
the Board of Engineers. 

During the 10-year period between 1906 and 1916 the com- 
merce on the Mississippi River and its tributaries decreased 
from 4,412,000 to 1,621,000 tons, or 63 per cent. I understand 
it has been decreasing since. How many millions we have spent 
for improving the Mississippi River and its tributaries during 
that time I can only imagine. During the same period there was 
a decrease of 24 per cent in freight upon the canals and other 
inland waters. Just at present, when Government expenditures 
are abnormally large and everyone recognizes the necessity for 
economy, the House commendably decreased the appropriation 
for river and harbor purposes to the moderate sum of $12,000,000. 

Of course I knew—everyone doubtless assumed—that the 
Senate committee would do just what has been done. I want 
to congratulate them upon their modesty, because I figured that 
they would add at least 100 per cent to the bill. They have con- 
tented themselves with about 66% per cent. If I should regard it 
as a start, I should be very happy. I imagine, however, that it 
is merely a break in the continuity of that which is to come 
hereafter. 

Of course we can not defeat this bill. As usual, we can only 
record our protests to it. I think the money might just as well 
be thrown into the Mississippi River as to be utilized for this 
purpose, as far as making it actually available—not potentially, 
but actually available—for the transportation of freight, cargoes, 
and passengers is concerned. I say that without any reflection 
upon the committee and without any reflection upon those who 
think otherwise. I merely state it as a fact, in my judgment, due 
to the dislocated character of our transportation system, and 
which, as far as can now be determined. will proceed indefinitely, 
Congress being content in all probability to do hereafter as it 
has done heretofore—to vote appropriations for the improve- 
ment of rivers, large and small, and then trust in God for the 
results. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, just a word. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuosras], in speaking of 
the Mississippi River and the amounts of money which have 
been contributed by the Federal Government to its improve- 


ment, does not mention the fact that the people along the Mis- 
sissippi River have shown by their own acts, and by the taxes 
they have from time to time imposed upon themselves, that they 
have not looked upon the improvement of that river as a simple 
graft, propesed merely to get money out of the Federal Treas- 
ury. They have taxed themselves, from the headwaters of the 
river to its mouth, in very large sums for its improvement and 
for the maintenance of the levees along its banks, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes. 

Mr, THOMAS. The protection of the people from the inun- 
dations of the Mississippi is another proposition altogether. 
The Senator probably will remember that finally that subject 
has been divorced from the rivers and harbors bill. I have 
always advocated appropriations for that purpose, and I have 
voted for them, regardless of their amounts, when thought to be 
necessary; and I think it is the duty of the Government to 
protect the people on either side of the river wherever these 
inundations may affect them. I know they are cooperating. 
That is one proposition. The other proposition is, of course, 
entirely different, and has reference to other subjects, and they 
are in connection with these various schemes of so-called river 
and harbor improvements which extend all over the face of 
the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is true, as the Senator says, that 
the matter of protection of overflowed lands has been separated 
from river and harbor improvement; but, as a physical fact, it 
is almost impossible to separate them. I take a different view 
from many of the Senators in reference to river and harbor 
improvements. My position is that if what the Senator from 
Colorado has said is true—and I have not the figures before 
me—that the commerce of the Mississippi River has fallen off 
materially during the past few years, yet the fact that the river 
has been maintained as a navigable waterway has been of itself 
instrumental in compelling the railroad companies to reduce 
the freight charges. 

Let me take one illustration of that, not on the Mississippi, 
but in my own State. 8 

Along some points on the Columbia River there has been 
somewhat of a falling off in the freight carried on the river; 
and yet the construction of two canals on the Columbia River 
has been instrumental in saving to the producers of the inland 
empire more money than would pay for the comparatively small 
expenditure of the Government a hundred times or more. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow another 
interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator know that but for the 
repressive action of the Interstate Commerce Commission freight 
rates would have been everywhere increased far beyond what 
they were when we entered the war, whereas since that time 
there has been practically no limit to freight rates anywhere? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, that is correct, measurably. Does 
the Senator mean repressive legislative action against the com- 
mission? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I mean repression by the commission, by 
its refusal to permit those raises which the railroads wanted to 
make in freight rates of all descriptions. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I believe that the best 
regulator of freights is not the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but it is the regulation provided by nature itself. For in- 
stance, you extend a railroad line along a nonnavigable water- 
way that may be made navigable, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission undertakes to regulate and does regulate the rate to 
be charged by a railroad company along that nonnavigable 
stream. You make the river navigable, and it immediately regu- 
lates the rate itself, without any interference upon the part of 
the Interstate Commission or any other regulatory body. 

But I was going to give an illustration. On the Columbia 
River, between Portland, Oreg., and the inland empire—and that 
covers a territory, if you please, of 250,000 square miles—before 
canals were built on the upper stretches of the river the railroad 
companies charged indiscriminately what they pleased. They 
charged all the traffic would bear. Just the moment that these 
two canals were put in, at the expense of the Government in co- 
operation with the State of Oregon, rates dropped. It did not re- 
quire any regulation upon the part of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Nature regulated it, because competition by water 
was possible. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ọregon 
further yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is it not true that coincident, or practically so, 
with the completion of the canal, the Great Northern Railroad 
built a competing or parallel line with the Oregon Short Line, 
and that that had much to do with the drop in railroad rates? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. That had some effect, Mr. President; 
but the canal was completed before the rail competition went 
into effect. The Great Northern or Northern Pacific did subse- 
quently build a line down on the north bank of the Columbia 
River which paralleled the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co,’s line on the south bank; but the canals were finished 
before that was completed and the canals themselves regulated 
the rates without any competition between the railroad lines. 

Mr. President, I say, then, that in this day and generation, 
when there is a congestion of railroad transportation, and it is 
physically impossible to get from some quarters of the country 
to the markets the products of the country, we ought to stimulate 
and encourage the improvement of these rivers and harbors, no 
matter how small the traffic may be on them temporarily: 

Take the situation in my own State. We have contributed 
fifty-fifty with the Government for nearly every improvement we 
have ever had, In other words, the people of Oregon have 
created port commissions at the city of Portland, at Nehalem, 
at Astoria, at Tillamook, at Newport, at Coos Bay, and other 
places, and they have levied taxes upon themselves equal to ap- 
propriations made by Congress. Small communities, if you 
please, meet the Government appropriation every time and have 
contributed dollar for dollar when they have asked the Govern- 
ment for appropriations. In other words, the people have shown, 
by levying upon themselyes heavy rates of taxation, the confi- 
dence they have had in the development of their own country. 
It is hardly fair, from my viewpoint, that they should be asked 
to do it, because the traffic that goes down the Columbia River 


and from Oregon harbors is not only national in its importance’ 


but it is international. The wheat that goes down the Columbia 
River goes to Liverpool and our lumber goes to the markets of 
the world. The world is our market. So Oregon is contributing 
money for a benefit that comes to the Government of the United 
States by reason of the increased international commerce, if you 
please. So it is in other communities, and I think if we are going 
to apply that fifty-fifty rule to some States it ought to be general, 
and that is the policy of the Commerce Committee now. 

I call the Senator’s attention to page 3 of the bill, which pro- 
yides: 

Every report submitted to Congress In pursuance of this section or of 
2 provision of law for a survey hereafter enacted, in addition to other 
information which the Congres has heretofore directed shall be given, 
shall contain a statement of special or local benefit which will accrue to 
localities affected by such improvement and a statement of general or 
nations! benefits, with recommendations as to what local cooperation 
should be required, if any, on account of such special or local benefit. 

In other words, if an improvement for which the Federal 
Government is asked to make an appropriation is international 
in its scope, if it does not affect the local community at all, if 
its benefits come to the United States, and it is international 
commerce, then the Goyernment ought to contribute it all. On 
the other hand, if the improvement asked for is purely local, 
the community should make it; if it benefits the locality on a 
basis of 50 per cent while it benefits the National Government 
50 ae cent, there is no reason why they should not contribute 
equally. 

That is the disposition of the Commerce Committee in the 
Senate toward the whole subject. It is to ascertain whether 
the improvement is local in its character, and if so to compel 
the locality to improve it, If it is not local in its character, it 
is to compel the National Government to pay its proportion; and 
that, I hope, will be done here in the times to come. 

Why, take the great State of New York. It comes here every 
year asking for large appropriations, and yet the State of New 
York has taxed itself more than the Government ever con- 
tributed to any improvement of the harbors of New York. It 
is a narrow policy, this effort to belittle river and harbor work, 
as has been done here frequently. ‘There is some political 
capital, possibly, to come from it; but when you take a broad, 
national view of it, it is a question in which the whole country 
is interested; it is a question in which the world is inter- 
ested; and that is particularly true while these labor and 
transportation troubles exist which make it impossible to get 
the products of the farmer and the products of the factory to 
the markets of the world. 

I hope no captious objection will be made to these surveys. 
These little ports have been growing all the time. Our trade 
and commerce has been changing. Why not ascertain, at a very 
small expenditure, whether or not any of these proposed surveys 


are in a neighborhood where there has been an increase in the 
commerce? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a moment 
of your time. 

No man is more sensible of the need for the improvement of 
the harbors of the country than myself; but the trouble is, and 
has been, that we can not secure needed appropriations for 
harbor improvements without tacking onto every bill for that 
purpose numerous appropriations for so-called improvements 
which, when accomplished, are of no material benefit to anyone. 

I am aware of the law in Oregon, and it is a most com- 
mendable one, under which the community interested in harbor 
improvements—imy recollection is that it is a harbor proposi- 
tion—the Senator will correct me if I am mistaken—may issue 
bonds, upon the security of their property, for the payment of 
principal and interest to improye their harbor facilities, which, 
of course, is a great benefit not only to the immediate com- 
munity concerned but to the State and to the Nation. 

I think it would be well if every coastal State in the Union 
would follow suit and imitate this example, as some of them have 
done, notably the neighboring State of Washington, and by that 
means intelligently direct national appropriations for aiding 
this local enterprising spirit, which, after all, is the great thing 
in American community life. 

I do not understand why Senators should balk at our habit of 
opposing bills containing appropriations of the most commend- 
able nature and needed for the development of the commercial 
facilities of the country when to obtain them it becomes neces- 
sary to vote money for other enterprises, some of which are 
hoary with age, and many of which can not possibly, whatever 
the improvement, result in any substantial benefit either locally 
or generally. 

I want to assure the Senator from Oregon that no man is more 
favorably inclined nor more anxious to encourage such develop- 
ments as he has spoken of than myself, though I must dissent, 
toto cælo, from the conclusion that the improvement of rivers 
and harbors tends to reduce railway rates in the country. I 
know it is an old argument; I know it is one which is plausible; 
but the fundamental fact regulating railroad rates is competi- 
tion, or control, or both. When I say competition I do not mean 
potential competition, but actual competition. Ever since I 
have lived in Colorado, and that is nearly half a century, we 
have suffered from discrimination in railroad rates, based 
entirely upon the theory of potential competition of sea rates. 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Los Angeles, all those places, 
have enjoyed railway rates very much more favorable than and 
immensely different from those which have been given to Salt 
Lake, Spokane, Denver, and other inland places, upon the con- 
tention that it is the only way by which they can meet and 
survive so-called potential competition. That proposition has 
prevailed, notwithstanding the fact that nearly all the lines of 
ocean traffic are either under or are controlled by the great con- 
tinental lines of railway. Iam not able to accept it. Of course, 
I can understand how the competition or the threat of competi- 
tion of railways, united with the improvement of some great 
navigable river—and the Columbia River is essentially, really, 
actually a navigable river—might affect rates locally; but as to 
affecting them generally, such is not the case, as those who 
suffer in my section of the country have reason to know from 
the experiences of the last 45 years. > 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator will remember that in 
the rate cases, where a railroad was charging more than it 
ought to charge for carrying the traffic between certain points 
where there might be competition by river, private initiative then 
went to work and put on a line of steamers to compete with the 
railroad company in order to reduce the freight, and the rail- 
road company immediately reduced its rate to a point where its 
competitor could not live; and then it immediately raised the 
rate. But that situation was cured, the Senator will rémem- 
ber, by an amendment to the interstate- commerce act, so that 
they could not change these rates without having authority to 
do so. 

Mr. THOMAS. I concede that locally, we will say from the 
head of navigation of the Columbia River to the ocean, on the 
Sacramento River, on the lower reaches of the Mississippi 
River, and as to other actually navigable streams, such condi- 
tions may obtain. It is also true that legislation was necessary 
to prevent the absorption by the roads of local lines of water 
traffic. It seems to me, if I am correctly informed, it does not 
sensibly encourage the operation of competitive lines of river 
traffic: 

I want to emphasize, while I am on my feet, the fact that this 
idea of potential competition, which I do not believe was ever 
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anything more than remotely potential, has been used not only 
against the section which I in part represent upon this floor 
but that two or three months ago, when the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. POINDEXTER] offered an amendment to the railroad 
bill to abolish what is known as the long-and-short-haul clause, 
which is necessary to our commercial salvation, it was the Sena- 
tors from States enjoying both this actual and potential competi- 


tion whose votes defeated the Poindexter amendment. We 
hoped for some relief there, but were disappointed. Those who 
are so fortunate as to live in those sections of the country where 
the cry of potential competition can be effectually utilized for 
the reduction of rates, and for consequent benefit to these locali- 
_ties, seem to feel that the relief which we want, and which we 
must eventually have, might interfere with their advantageous 
privilege and to the detriment of their constituents. But it is a 
crying shame and outrage, Mr. President, that the great Rocky 
Mountain region, one of the greatest on the continent, not having 
the benefit even of so-called potential competition, can not 
obtain relief from those conditions because of the votes of those 
who are unduly favored. It costs a great deal more to send 
freight from Denver to Galveston, down grade all the way, than 
it does to haul freight from Galveston to Denver, up grade all 
the way, a discrimination which is justified upon the theory of 
potential ocean competition. So that we get no benefit from it 
in any way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going 
to take any time to discuss the matter. We can discuss it in 
connection with the $20,000,000 item. I would like to get 
through as many unobjected amendments as we can before 2 
o'clock. I have no objection to the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the amendment now before 
the Senate, as I understand it, is for a survey of the Mississippi 
River. The point objected to is that found in lines 21, 22, and 
23, where, in connection with this investigation, it reads: 

And in investigating this matter consideration shall be given to the 
question of utilizing the Industrial Canal, New Orleans. 

This provision was inserted in the bill at the instance of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], who, I am sure, did 
not know that the matter was coming up to-day. He is away 
from the Senate on official business. None of us knew the bill 
was coming up to-day. It seems to me this is a very important 
matter, and the Senator from Utah should not insist on his 
amendment. It does not direct the engineers’ office to accept 
this canal; it only asks, in considering the survey for this new 
project, that the canal shall be taken into consideration. 

Here is the situation: We have an Industrial Canal at New 
Orleans which it is supposed will operate when it is finished 
from the Mississippi River to Lake Pontchartrain. The object 
is to move vessels from the Mississippi River through the canal 
into Lake Pontchartrain, into Lake Borgne, and out into the 
Gulf. Ifa project such as that contemplated should be adopted, 
it would save fully half the distance for vessels going from 
New Orleans through the Mississippi River into the Gulf. 
Not only would it save much time by shortening the distance, 
but it would save vessels which now come into New Orleans 
through the mouth of the Mississippi and up the Mississippi in 
times of high water from those handicaps which necessarily 
must be encountered in coming in that way under those cir- 
cumstances. I can-not understand why in making this survey 
the Senate should withhold from the engineers’ office the mere 
consideration of the utilization of the canal going through this 


way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to suggest to the 
Senator from Mississippi that in my judgment we would not 
withhold it; but even with this language stricken out, the engi- 
neers would report upon the proposition just the same. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask if the chairman of the commit- 
tee and the Senator from Utah would not be willing, in striking 
out the language he proposed to be stricken out, to insert in line 
19, after the words “Gulf of Mexico,” the words “through 
Lake Pontchartrain ”? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator wants to haye the 
amendment go over until the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] can be present, I have no objection whatever; but I 
wish to say to the Senator now that I fully agree with the 
statement just made by the Senator from Washington. 

The Senator from Mississippi has been in Congress long 
enough, I believe, to learn the fact that wherever there is a sur- 
vey made and where there is any direction on the part of Con- 

s to investigate the taking over of a canal, or some particu- 

lar direction as to how a project is to be ultimately constructed, 
if the report is favorable, the original survey authorization is 
. considered in connection with the appropriation asked for and 
it is pointed to as proof that it was understood at the time the 


survey was made that the canal should be a part of the project 
and therefore the Government should buy the canal. 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly the adoption of this provision 
. a survey would not direct Congress in the future to 

o tha r 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it does not direct it, and I do not want 
any action taken that could be so construed. Not only that, 
but it does not prevent the engineers from reporting upon this 
very canal as the best and most feasible project, if this project 
is to be undertaken. Why not leave the engineers entirely free 
to report upon the project and as to the best plan, in their 
judgment, it could be constructed? 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator not accept my suggestion 
that after the words “Gulf of Mexico“ there be inserted the 
words “through Lake Pontchartrain ”? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be about the same thing. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would not the Senator accept this sugges- 
tion, en instead of using the word “shall,” to use the word 
“ m ay ” 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary. I 
think the words are put in the amendment for the very purpose 
of some time in the future calling the attention of Congress to 
the fact that when this particular survey was ordered it was 
with the idea of utilizing the canal. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator should not say that. This is 
merely a specification of the kind of a survey that is to be made, 
and if you do not put in that it is to be through Lake Borgne or 
through the canal, or designate through Lake Pontchartrain, you 
have no specification, you have not particularized where you 
want the survey made. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment reads: 


Mississippi River, Louisiana, with a view to securing an outlet to deep 
water in the Gulf of Mexico by the most srg th route for a perma- 
nent channel of a depth not exceeding 35 feet. 


What more do you want than that? 
a survey. 

Mr. HARRISON. Lake Pontchartrain is not a part of the 
Mississippi River ; it is separate and distinct from the Mississippi 
River, and what the Senator from Louisiana tried to do by his 
amendment is to save some time for the vessels going from the 
port of New Orleans, because in the opinion of the navigator it 
is a practicable route, What the Senator has done here is to 
particularize where he wants the survey made. It does not bind 
Congress in the slightest to live up to that proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will read the lan- 
guage again, he will see that it says— 

With a view to securing an outlet to deep water in the Gulf of Mexico 
by the most practicable route for a permanent channel of a depth not 
exceeding 35 fect. 

That is, Mr. President, they are to secure an outlet to deep 
water in the Gulf of Mexico—that is, between the Mississippi 
River and the Gulf of Mexico. It means a channel connecting 
the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico. That can be at 
any point, and does not have to be through the Industrial Canal 
at New Orleans. z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. A bill (S. 3792) to reorganize and in- 
crease the efficiency of the United States Army, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator permit me just 
a moment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I desire to give notice that imme- 
diately after the routine morning business to-morrow I shall ask 
unanimous consent to proceed with the further consideration of 
the river and harbor bill. 

ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3792) to reorganize and increase the 
efficiency of the United States Army, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senate having de- 
cided upon the question of voluntary training and adopted some 
amendments to establish a system of voluntary training, it is now 
incumbent upon me to offer a few amendments making other pro- 
visions of the bill conform to the amendments that have already 
been adopted in that respect. ‘The amendments are largely those 
of verbiage and do not disturb the general structure of the bill. 
If it is agreeable, I will offer them now and that matter will then 
have been disposed of. 

On page 4 of the bill, line 9, at the end of the line, I move to 
strike out the words “to further military training who have 
completed their prescribed period of initial training, and all 


That is a direction for 
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other persons liable,” and in line 12, after the word “ war,” to 
strike out the words “ who are not liable to training under the 
provisions of this act” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“ except the recruits,” so that the paragraph will read : 

The reservists shall include all persons liable to military service in 
time of war except the recruits. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move, in line 14, page 4, after the word 
“ undergoing,” that the word“ voluntary“ be inserted, so that 
the paragraph will read: 

The recruits shall include all persons undergoing voluntary training in 
the training forces who have not completed their prescribed periods of 
initial training therein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move, on page 5, line 24, to strike out 
at the end of the line the words “ called out“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ enlisting,” and on page 6, line 1, to strike out 

the words “called out” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“enlisting,” so as to read: — 

The training forces shall consist of such commissioned officers, en- 
listed men, and civilians of the permanent personnel, and such reserve 
officers and reservists as may consent to serve for limited periods under 
regulations to be established by the President as shall be required to train 
and provide for the recruits enlisting hee, for military training, 
and, together with the recruits so enlisting, shall be organized into su 
training units as the President may direct in accordance with the 
requirements of the service. 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On puge 7, in line 3, after the word 
“act,” I move to strike out the words “ who, having completed 
their prescribed initial training with the training forces, are 
liable to military service in time of war in” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ who may voluntarily enlist in,” so that the 
section will read: 

Sec. 8. The organized reserves: The organized reserves shall consist 
of such commissioned officers, enlisted men, and civilians of the per- 
manent personnel and such reserve officers as shall be assigned thereto 
under regulations to be prescribed by the President, and of all re- 
servists, except as otherwise provided for in this act, who may volun- 
tarily enlist in the organized reserves in accordance with the provisions 
of this act. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 7, line 15, I move to strike out 
the words “enrolled or assigned reservists,” so as to read: 

Companies, batteries, troops, battalions, squadrons, regiments, trains, 
and other units shail consist of such officers, enlisted men, or re- 
servists, and civilians as the President may direct, subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, and in accordance with the requirements of the 
service. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 7, line 22, before the word 
“corps,” I move to strike out the words “ not less than 12,” so 
as to read: 

For purposes of administration, training, and tactical control the 
territory of the United States, excluding the insular possessions and 
Alaska, shall be divided on a basis of military population into corps 
areas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 9, lines 14 and 15, I move to 
strike out the words “assigned to the organized reserves or,” 
and in line 15, after the word “enlisted,” I move to insert the 
words “in the organized reserves or,” so that section 11 will 
read: 

The unorganized reserves shall consist of all reservists, except as 
otherwise provided for in this act, who are not enlisted in the organized 
reserves or in the National Guard of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 58, line 10, I move to strike 
out the word whether,” and on the same page, in line 10, 
after the word “ forces,” I move to strike out the words “or in 
the National Guard of the United States,” so that the proviso 
will read: 

Provided, That persons duly qualified for and who were recom- 
mended before their discharge from the aforesaid service, may be ap- 
at in a higher grade. Under epua tony to be prescribed by the 

resident, any person who honorab seryed in the United States 
Army, including the National Guard while in the service of the United 
States, or the National Army, between April 6, 1917, and November 
11, 1918, as an enlisted man, and any person who has completed the 
training provided for in the training forces, and any other person 
specially qualified for any combatant or technical branch of the 
service may be commissioned as a reserve officer— 


And so forth. © 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 66, line 7, I move to strike out 
the words “ liable to” and insert the words “ enlisting for,” so 
the sentence will read: 


To such extent as may be consistent with effective training and eco- 
nomical administration and subject to regulations prescribed by the 
President, persons enlisting for training shall be permitted to elect 
such training in either of two training periods, x 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. 
consent that the amendment which was added the other day be 


On page 69, line 4, I ask unanimous 


reconsidered for this purpose. The amendment added the 
other day was due to a misprint, and line 4 was made to read 
“ persons eligible for training under the provisions of this act,” 
and so forth, the words “eligible for“ having been substituted 
for the words “liable to.“ I would like to have that amend- 
ment reconsidered in order that I may move that the words 
“eligible for” be stricken out and substitute in lieu thereof 
the words “ enlisting for.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Drar in the chair). 
out objection, it will be reconsidered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to strike out the words “ eli- 
gible for” and to insert in lieu the words “ enlisting for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 69, in line 10, after the word 
“regulation,” I move to strike out the words “and they may 
be inducted into the service or not for this purpose.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 70, in line 8, will be found 
the amendment agreed to by the Senate in the earlier discus- 
sion of the bill, before the training amendments were offered, 
and this phrase is used: 

That in case any person called for the training shall bave de- 
pendents— 

And so forth. 

I ask unanimous consent to have that amendment reconsid- 
ered in order that we may change the word “ called” to“ en- 


With- 


listing.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. LENROOT, I should like to ask in that particular case 


whether it would apply before they were inducted into the 
service. f 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The dependency feature? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. For instance, they might be accepted 
for enlistment, and the time would then begin to run, perhaps; 
and I was wondering whether that should be “ enlisted” in- 
stead of “inducted” into the service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My idea is that the enlistment is the 
induction. It is the same thing. When a man enlists he is 
thereby inducted. } 

Mr. LENROOT. I think so; but that question was raised 
yesterday, as the Senator may remember, and at the suggestion 
of the Senator from Oregon IMr. CHAMBERLAIN] we put in the 
words “inducted ” instead of “enlisted.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought that discussion had to do 
with the word “ application.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps tlie Senator is right. Is the Sena- 
tor satisfied with it as it is? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am, though the word “inducted” 
may be inserted if the Senator desires. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; it is not necessary, if the Senator 
is satisfied. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
to read: 


That in case any person enlisting fer the training shall have de- 
pendents— 


And so forth. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator leaves that I would 
like to ask him a question. The section provides: 

That in case any person enlisting for the training shall have de- 
pendents within the meaning of the act of Congress approved May 18, 
1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” there shall 
be paid to such dependents, during the period of training, the amount 
provided by sald law, without requiring any allotment from the recruit. 

If these men voluntarily enlist for the training does the Sena- 
tor think we ought to pay their dependents? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the poor boy ought to have a 
chance, and if any member of his immediate family is in whole 
or in part dependent upon him, I think it only fair that that 
should not prevent him from having the training, which would 
be the case if we did not offer for that very short period of 
four months to conform to the dependency features of the 
selective draft law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator recall just what would 
be paid to dependents under this act? I think it is dependent 
upon the number of members of the family. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it is $15 that is allowed to the wife 
or mother. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
and something in addition for each child. 
mum was perhaps $30. 


I move to amend the amendment so as 


It was so much fer the wife or mother, 
I think the maxi- 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I think the maximum was $52, but I do 
not remember, and I am therefore afraid to say. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator, of course, will remember 
that boys between the ages of 18 and 21 ordinarily do not have 
dependents, and they would be very few in number. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There were a great many dependents pro- 
vided for under the previous act. This is reenacting the war 
legislation, and it seems to me it is going a long ways when 
we apply this war-time legislation to cases of voluntary enlist- 
ment for four months’ training. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, on page 85, line 15, I 
move to strike out the words “ training or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 87, line 22, after the word 
“States,” in the caption of section 72, I move to insert the 
words “and the organized reserves.” That, Mr. President, is 
a corrective amendment that really has nothing to do with the 
volunteer training, but the caption of that section was incom- 
plete owing to the omission of that phrase, which was an error. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I propose a similar amendment on page 
88, line 1, after the word “ authority,” to insert the words “ and 
the organized reserves.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With the adoption of those amendments 
I think I am safe in saying that the entire bill has been trans- 
formed from one involving universal military training to one 
involving only volunteer military training. 

Mr. LENROOT. I now move to strike out section 37 of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin will be stated. 5 

- The READING CLERK. On page 44, after line 11, it is proposed 
to strike out: 

Sec, 87. The construction service: There is hereby established a 
construction service which, under regulations to be established by the 
President and in accordance with the provisions of this a shall be 
charged with the construction, maintenance, and repair of all buildings, 
structures (other than fortifications), and utilitics, and the preparation 
of plans therefor in accordance with the requirements of the several 
arms, corps, and services of the Army of the United States, and with 
the operation of such utilities as the President may direct, and with 
the acquirement of real estate and the issuance of licenses in connection 
with military reservations under the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
be permanent personnel of the construction service shall consist of 
1 chief of construction, with the rank of brigadier general, and 200 
officers, in grades from second lieutenant to colonel, inclusive, and 
6,000 enlisted men, in their appropriate grades, all of whom shall be 
detailed or assigned from the permanent personnel under the provisions 
of this act. The reserve personnel of the construction service shall con- 
sist of all reserve officers and reservists assigned thereto as provided 
for in this act. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Dillingham Kendrick Page 
Borah Edge Kenyon Phipps 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Keyes gape 
Calder Gerry Kirby Smith, Ariz, 
Capper Glass Lenroot Smoot 
Chamberlain Hale Lodge Thomas 
Colt Harris McKellar Townsend 
Culberson Harrison McNary ramm 
Curtis Jones, Wash New Wadsworth 
Dial Kellogg Nugent Wolcott 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the 
junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrraran], and the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smarons] are absent on official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Gay], the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and 
the Senator from California [Mr, PHELAN] are necessarily ab- 


sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
Forty Senators have answered to their names. There is not a 
quorum present. The Secretary will call the names of absent 
Senators. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Moses and Mr. Srerrinc answered to their names when 
called, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr, NELSON, Mr. Spencer, Mr. WATSON, 
Mr. Cumas, Mr. Swanson, Mr. Sramtons, and Mr. France en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the pending amendment seeks 
to strike out section 87, which provides for a separate construc- 
tion service. 
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It seems to me that the committee, in the recommendation that 
it has made in this section, has gone in exactly the opposite 
direction to the one in which the Congress should be going if it 
would seek to secure economy in the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. Instead of creating new departments, instead of 
creating new overheads, there ought to be greater consolidation 
into departments which are now existing. 

If this amendment is adopted, I shall later offer other amend- 
ments that will place this construction work in the hands of 
the engineers, where it ought to be; and from the standpoint of 
direct expense alone, if this amendment is adopted, it is esti- 
mated that it will save the Government $3,000,000 a year. But 
that is only a small part of the expense that will be saved to the 
Government if this amendment is adopted, because, in my judg- 
ment, the Engineer Department will do this work vastly cheaper 
than the proposed separate construction department would be 
able to do it; and I base that statement upon what has tran- 
spired during the war. 

The construction department of the Quartermaster’s Corps 
which it is now proposed to put into an independent department 
did all of the construction work in this country during the war. 
The Engineer Corps did the construction work in France. 
While there have been many, many criticisms—indeed, little 
short of scandal—in connection with the construction work done 
in this country, so far as expense is concerned, I have not heard 
nor do I think anyone has heard any criticism of the work done 
by the Engineer Department in France, and that was due very 
largely to the different policies that were pursued. 

This construction division that it is now proposed to make 
a wholly separate division, now under the head of Gen. Mar- 
shall—and I shall not cast any reflections upon him, but I 
think it was a very great mistake of judgment upon the part 
of the chief of that department—this department—when the 
war began, and we had to expend hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in the construction of new cantonments and structures of 
various descriptions, followed the cost-plus system, by which, in 
the beginning of the war and to a lesser extent throughout the 
entire war, contracts were given to contractors agreeing that 
the Government would pay them as profits a certain percentage, 
sometimes as high as 10, upon the total cost of the work, and 
of course the inevitable result was that if a contractor was not 
very patriotic it was to his interest and his benefit, instead 
of securing as low costs as possible to the Government, to make 
them mount as high as possible. In other words, the more 
money he could expend upon the job the greater his profits 
would be. 

That became so notorious, as Senators will remember, that 
later on Congress began attaching riders to these various bills 
appropriating money to carry on the war prohibiting cost-plus 
contracts, A committee of the other House has been investi- 
gating this subject of cost-plus contracts under this very divi- 
sion, and we noticed in the newspapers this morning that o 
report was made yesterday wherein it is recommended that the 
facts be turned over to the Department of Justice, because that 
committee believes that out of an expenditure of a little over 
$200,000,000 for cantonments, and so forth, there was $78,000,000 
that could not possibly be defended, and the most of which ought 
to be recovered from the contractors; and I am sorry to say 
that Gen. Marshall, the head of the construction division, who 
will be the head, I take it, of this construction division if it is 
made a separate department, as provided in the bill—Gen. 
Marshall, as I understand, still defends this cost-plus contract 
system. He testified before a subcommittee of the other House 
last July, and I want to quote very briefly from his testimony : 


The CHAIRMAN. But, General, would there be anything in such a 
contract other than a man’s own sense of honor that would induce him 
to be on guard to see that the material was not wasted, and that the 
workmen were not loafing on the job? . 

Gen. MARSHALL. Well, it would be that, and his reputation, and his 
nope of future work. Certainly if he 

CHAIRMAN (interposing). There would not be anything in the 
contract, however, from a — standpoint that would 
E 


be an incentive for him to be on 
F Why, I would say from that point of view, probably 
not. But he had supervision, and if wastefulness existed other than 
ht be ed on work of that character, he was sure to be called, 
he could not get called more than so often without uring his 
E Aeros to the extent of 5 denied further work, and at the time 
they were doing that work I believe that it was the honest endeavor of 
these men, even some of those who failed, it was the honest endeavor 
to do the best and to put into the work the best that they could put 

nto 

Mr. President, right there let me pause and say that appalling 
as the extravagance and the waste has been in this war, if that 
policy defended by Gen. Marshall had been pursued in every 
department of this Government the costs of this war would have 
been much greater than they are, because what is the implica- 
tion from that testimony? That a contractor in any department 
of the Government can be trusted to fix his own profits and his 
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own costs, because he would not dare to fix them too high, for 
fear that he would not get another contract if he did. Why, Mr. 
President, there were profits enough in some of these contracts 
to make the contractor independent for life. He never would 
need to receive another contract. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, do I understand that the Sena- 
tor holds the construction division responsible for the adoption 
of that plan? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. FRANCE. I think the Senator is misinformed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Whether they originated it or not, I do not 
know ; but they did adopt it, against the protest of Gen. Goethals, 
as the testimony shows. 5 

Mr. FRANCE. ‘They adopted it for the reason that the system 
was recommended by the Council of National Defense, was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War, and was adopted by the con- 
struction division as a result of that suggestion by the Council 
of National Defense and because of its approval by the Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, if it were true that it was adopted 
under protest by the construction division, if the head of the 
construction division did not believe that it was a policy that 
ought to be adopted, then I frankly concede that the head of 
the construction division should not be subject to any criticism, 
because it was beyond his control; but it so happens that the 
testimony that I am now reading is a defense by the head of the 
construction division of that very cost-plus system. Not only 
that, but I hold in my hand extracts from a speech made by Gen. 
Marshall, the chief of this division, at the annual meeting of the 
Society of Civil Engineers on January 15, 1919, wherein, as I 
shall show, he not only defends this cost-plus system which had 
been prohibited by Congress and which had resulted in so much 
waste and extravagance, but he suggests that it is not the system 
that should be criticized, but it is Congress that should be edu- 
cated so that they would no longer prohibit it. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
that I am heartily opposed to the cost-plus system. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am sure the Senator is. 

Mr. FRANCE. I think it is a vicious and demoralizing 


system. 
Mr. LENROOT. I was very sure that would be the Senator’s 
position. 


Mr. FRANCE. I would hold to strict account the gentlemen 
who originated it, however, not the officers who carried it out 
under orders. 

Mr. LENROOT. I quite agree with the Senator. 
shall said on this occasion: 


Let me advert to the form of contract which the construction division 
has used. Popularly it is almost universally known as a “ cost-plus con- 
tract,“ but, strictly speaking, this term is not exact. The contract which 
has been used from the beginning, with slight modifications in non- 
essential details, has been one in which the contractor was reimbursed 
his actual expenditures with a fee to him graduated on a silding scale. 
The percentage he receives gets lower as the cost increases, and a 
maximum figure is set which his fee can in no case exceed, no matter 
what the cost of the work may be. Many reasons dictated the adoption 
of this form of contract, which, to all who understand the facts, has 
proved its usefulness and its value beyond the peradventure of a doubt. 

Let me not be misunderstood. The sole justification for the cost- 
plus contract as used during the war is not the uncertain and unstable 
condition in about by the war, for the cost-plus contract, properly 
administered, is the proper, conservative, and just method of doing 
contracting work—Just alike to the owner, the engineer, and the con- 
tractor. In this connection I want to draw the attention of this audience 
te 2 trend of Congress in this matter as indicated in two provisions 
of law. 


Then he goes on and gives the prohibitions made by Congress— 
one on June 30, 1919, and the other a little later—prohibiting 
these cost-plus contracts in the future, and then Gen. Marshall 
says: 

I can not believe that this tendency of Congress has been brought 
about through any effort by this society, or any similar to it. I am con- 
vinced that the best thoughts are quite to the contrary. I do believe 
that these laws and similar talk in Congress are brought about by the lack 
of effort on the part of this society and similar ones. 

Education, of course, is the only remedy worthy the name for ignor- 
ance or for mistaken apprehension of facts. Through ignorance and 
through mistaken apprehension of the facts of the case the emergency 
contract outlined above has been the subject of bitter attacks from 
ae in and out of the Government service and from quarters high 
and low, 


And that is the defense by Gen. Marshall of this cost-plus con- 
tract, in the face of the testimony which I wish Senators might 
read of the result of this cost-plus system. I was reading only 
this morning some testimony before that committee in regard to 
a hospital where the plumbers were putting in a heating appa- 
ratus, and the soldiers were freezing, and the physicians and 
nurses were compelled to wear heavy overcoats in order to pro- 
tect themselves from the cold. The contractor under the cost- 


Gen. Mar- 


plus system had plumbers there who were gambling and play- 
ing craps during working hours, while the patients were suffer- 
ing and perhaps dying from cold. 


There was other testimony with reference to the cantonment. 


at Fort Sheridan, where the testimony showed that finished 
lumber, valuable lumber, was carted away and burned; where 
roofing paper, the rolls of which had never been cut open, was 
carted away and dumped into the river. Oh, Mr. President, it 
is a sordid history, the history of the cost-plus contract syste 
and Congress did a good job when it prohibited it; and that 
one reason, aside from any natural saving in overhead, why 
there ought not to be a separate construction division for the per- 
formance of this work, when there is a division in the Army 
where this work actually belongs, the Engineer Corps. When 
Congress has appropriated money to be expended under the 
direction of the Board of Engineers there has been no scandal or 
criticism concerning the expenditure of that money by the Corps 
of Engineers. They have expended more than a billion dollars 
in this country. As I have stated, they had charge of the con- 
struction work in France. The Engineer Corps in France eon- 
structed a total of 17,120 barracks, which, if placed end to end, 
would cover a distance of 324 miles. They constructed space 
for 280,000 hospital beds. Docks aggregating in length 4,100 
feet were built and equipped. One thousand and thirty-five miles 
of standard-gauge railroad was built by this division. Storage 
Space covering more than 500 acres was constructed by the 
engineers in France. So I might go on at great length detailing 
the work done by the engineers in all of the construction work 
which the Army had to do over in France. 

It is a creditable record, Mr. President, and the Engineer 
Corps has done such splendid work in France, and in the doing 
of all our river and harbor work has had the greatest care for 
Government expenditures, and to the knowledge of every Sena- 
tor they have repeatedly rejected bids for river and harbor work 
where they deemed the price excessive, and they have come be- 
fore Congress and repeatedly asked for authority to do the work 
themselves, not under contract, believing it could be done 
cheaper than by contract. They have gone along with those two 
systems side by side, one checking the other; but through it all, 
with all the money that has been expended, I have yet to hear 
any criticism of any waste or extravagance in the expenditure 
of the money appropriated for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors under the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers. 

So, Mr. President, the adoption of this amendment will mean 
an outright saving to the Government of $3,000,000 per year. 
It will bring about a consolidation in the direction that we ought 
to move with reference to all of the divisions and departinents 
of our Government. Instead of this alone being under the 
Board of Engineers, we ought to have one department of this 
Government, in my judgment, which would do all original and 
new construction work, and we could save immense amounts of 
money if we had, 

But more than that, by far more than that, with the experi- 
ence we have had with the engineers, we are assured that if 
they shall have the expenditure of appropriations made by Con- 
gress for new and original construction in the Army, the money 
will be economically expended. We have no such assurance 
whatever if a new and separate construction division is created, 
as is proposed by the bill. 

I do not reflect upon Gen. Marshall’s integrity ; of course not. 
I have no doubt that Gen. Marshall thought he was doing the 
best possible for the Government. But, Mr, President, it is too 
expensive to the country to haye such mistakes of judgment, 
especially when we can put this work into the hands of a de- 
partment that has had experience, and which will not make such 
mistakes of judgment, costing the Government millions upon 
millions of dollars, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber 
when the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] offered his 
amendment, nor have I had the good fortune to hear all he has 
had to say in. regard to it. But, Mr. President, I have formed 
altogether a different impression as to the work of the Con- 
struction Division from that formed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

From the information I have had I concluded that the Board 
of Army Engineers did not have the men, in the first place, 
fitted for this work, the work that was required to be done 
after we came into the war, nor did they have the equipment, 
and that it was necessary to organize this Construction Division 
separate and apart from the Army engineers for the purpose 
of carrying on this great work. 

I further believe, Mr. President, that with the experience the 
country has had in the work of the Construction Division we 
can not now afford to dispense with that division; that it will 
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be in the interest of both economy and efficiency if that divi- 
sion is still retained as a division separate from the Board of 
Army Engineers. 

j I think, Mr. President, there is disposition upon the part of 
the Board of Army Engineers to arrogate to itself as much of 
power as possible, and now that the war is over it would bring 
within its jurisdiction all work of the kind performed by the 


Construction Division. I do not believe this should be. I be- 
lieve it will be in the interest of the Government to retain this 

separate Construction Division, made up largely of skilled civil 
engineers, who will carry on all the work of construction needed 
by the Army, aside, of course, from the construction of mili- 
tary roads, bridges, and fortifications, this being strictly mili- 
tary work, for which the Army Engineers’ organization is 
fitted. 

A statement has been furnished me, Mr. President, and I 
am going to refer to this statement and read from it freely. I 
believe it is well founded. It is furnished by a gentleman who 
has been in the Construction Division, a man whom I know 
very well and whom I regard as a most competent and able civil 
engineer. First, as to the history of the work of this Con- 
struction Division he says: 


cng i in May, 1917, the War Department was confronted with the 
task of providing suitable camps for the draft army and the 
National Guard. ‘The question of policy was referred to the Council 
of National Defense, which decided, after due consideration, that neither 
the Quartermaster Corps nor the Corps of Engineers nor any other 
burenu of os War Department was equipped to handle such a stu- 
pendous build ing task in the short space ot time available. Hence the 
Cantonment Division was organized, starting with three Regular Arm 
officers and gradually calling to their aid hundreds of prominent poten d 
neers, contractors, lawyers, business men, etc., some of whom were 
commissioned as volunteer officers. Ultimately this organization 
attained a gees of about 1,500 officers (98 per cent volunteer) and 
about 10 civilians, who directed and supervised the operations of 
some 456,000 men employed simultaneously on about 450 projects 
scattered throughout the country. 

The Cantonment Division buht the 32 training: camps (16 tent 
camps for the National Guard and 16 barrack camps, or cantonments, 
for the National Army), having a total cap: pacity f for about 650,000 
troops, and accom) mplished this task in about 90 day The Secretary 
of War has stat that next to the tran portation, Hon, of troops across 
the ocean this was the test feat accomp.: g the war. The 
Assistant Secretary of War and 2 have — thi this work to be the 
greatest building exploit in all h y. 

Soon after the SOP of the camps it became evident that the 
War Department wou uire an extensive program of construction, 
involving port terminals, g riode storage depots, hospitals, munition 
plants, proving unds, plants for the manufacture of acids, gases, 
shells, etc. Work on several of these projects had already been started 
under the jurisdiction of the different services which were to operate 
them, but it soon became evident that in order to carry on this work 
efficient! y and expeditiously it would be necessary to combine it under 
one head, and hence it was all turned over to the Cantonment Divi- 
mon, the name of which was changed to the Construction Division of 
the Army. organization was placed under the Chief of Staff as 
a temporary independent service, and this is its present status, 


The bill, as I ‘understand it, continues the construction divi- 
sion with its present status as such. 
3 the duration of the war the construction yi prepared 
plans and carried on the construction of gree 500 independent 
prosects at various points throughout this country, Panama, the . 


83 and the Philippines at an expenditure of ap; pproxiinatel 
The ‘tude of this E 


at one point and uired a period of 10 years for 15 construction, at a 
cost of $375,000, 


Since the signi of the armistice the construction division has done 
notable work in the salvaging of a large number of camps and other 
temporary projects and in the satisfactory settlement of over 20,000 
incomplete contracts, 

And here is an account of the attempts made by the Board of 
Army Engineers to take over the division. 

There have been several distinct attempts in the last four years to 

ut the work of the 1 division ere the Corps of En; — 

ch of these attempts seem to have been made with a view to t 
tralization of additional ction and SRT in the Corps of Engi 
neers. After due consideration of the facts each case, and wi 
between the combatiye = 


17 55 President, that is what it would amount to, additional 
jurisdiction and authority to anything the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers has ever yet had. Their business has been in the main the 
construction of roads and bridges for Army purposes, and the 
construction of fortifications; and, of course, that special work 
which they always do on rivers and harbors. I do not know 
for how long, but for many years, anyhow, all river and harbor 
projects and improvements have been referred to the Board of 
Army Engineers. 

Reference was made by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lxzwroot] to what was done in France. Granted there was 
great work done there, and it may have been done under the 
general supervision of the Army engineers; but for the most 
part it was done by civilians or by men specially trained, men 


who were commissioned from civil life, more largely done under 
their supervision, I suppose, than under the supervision of those 
who had been long with the Board of Army Engineers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator admit that the head 
of the department, whatever it may be, has the responsibility 
for the policy, in so far as he has discretion? 

Mr. STERLING. I grant that that is perhaps true, but there 
was the reliance, of course, on the civilian engineers doing the 
work, the very kind of engineers that occupy places in the 
construction division. 

I read further: 

After due consideration of the facts of each case and with cb espacial 
reference to the essential differences between the combative or military 
character of the work performed by the Engineer Corps and the non- 
combatant or civilian character of Pork handled by the Construction 
Division, the Secretary of War and Chief of Staff in each instance 
8 the construction division in the performance of its logical 

Reference has been made to the cost-plus contracts as though 
the construction division was responsible for contracts of this 
character, but the construction division did not have the 
initiative in that regard. That plan had been agreed upon by 
higher authorities, was sanctioned by the Secretary of War, if 
not initiated by him, and by the Chief of Staff, and the construc- 
tion division was simply following out in that kind of a contract 
the plan that had already been determined upon by the higher 
authorities. 

I read further: 

The aig i Corps has never in the history of this country, nor of 
the Army, d anything to do with construction work for the Army, 
nor with Fea construction or operation of utilities. 

I will say perhaps that statement ought to be modified by 
examples 3 

Mr. NELSON. Whoever wrote that wrote what was not true. 

Mr. STERLING. I grant that it is a pretty broad statement, 
but I think the Senator from Minnesota will agree with me 
that this in the main is true. They have accomplished this 
great work independently of the Corps of Army Engineers. 
They have demonstrated their fitness to continue as a separate 
organization, and that by reason of their experience it will mean 
yet greater economy and efficiency. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. By that great work does the Senator mean 
the cantonments of this country? 

Mr. STERLING. Largely. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator justify it and say that was 
a creditable piece of work, in view of everything that has 

2 


Mr. STERLING. I think in view of everything it was a most 
creditable piece of work, when we take into consideration the 
90 days’ time within which they had to do that immense work, 
what it was, and the fact that 650,000 men within 90 days were 
accommodated in these camps and cantonments, 

I read further: 

The work of the Engineer Corps is distinctly military in its character 
— has to do with construction work essential for the mobilization and 

of military organizations under military conditions. This is a 
aes of work for which civilians without military training and experience 
are totally unfitted. On the other hand, the engineer cer, for 
military operations, is equally unfitted to handle construction work on a 
large —— under commercial conditions. 

There, I think, the gentleman who furnishes me this state- 
ment strikes a very important point. 

The Engineer Corps is not fitted, by reason of training or 
experience of its men, up to date, to deal with these great projects 
and improvements under commercial conditions as are the civil 
engineers—the men coming from civil life. The civil engineer 
knows more about labor conditions, cost of material, trade condi- 
tions, and the making of contracts for construction work than 
does the Army Engineer. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dr in the chair). 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr, STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Did the construction corps of which the Senator 
is speaking advise the construction or building of these habita- 
tions that we have over in front of the Capitol Grounds—that 
class of work that was called the housing problem—did they 
build those? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not sure, I will say to the Senator, 
whether it came directly under the Construction Division or not. 

Mr. REED. Iam not limiting my question to those few build- 
ings, but there was a large project carried on for the hausing of 
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employees both of the Government and the concerns engaged in 
producing war supplies. That consisted in the building of a 
large number of dwellings and other buildings in a considerable 
number of places in the country. I am curious to know whether 
this board which the Senator wants to have continued is the 
board that had control of that construction. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator that on reflection 
and on referring again to the statement which was furnished 
me, I do not think that it had supervision of that work, for in 
addition to the cantonments and camps the writer of this 
statement goes on to say: 

Soon after the completion of the camps it became evident that the 
War Department would require an extensive program of construction, 
involving port terminals, interior storage depots, hospitals, munition 
plants, proving grounds, plants for the manufacture of acids, gases, 
shells— 

And so forth. 

Nowhere in the statement is work of that kind mentioned, 
and I would infer from that, without reference to what is now 
said by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wabswonrzl, that 
they did not have supervision of that work. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from New York in a side remark 
refers to the Housing Corporation. I am aware that they were 
the immediate agents, but what I want to get at is whether 
any part of the construction of these buildings or the general 
supervision of them or the responsibility for them-in any way 
falls on this board. I want to ask another question while I 
am on my feet. Did the Construction Division have anything 
to do with the location of these camps? 

Mr, STERLING. I think not. That was determined upon 
by the Secretary of War, I take it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The sites of the several camps were 
chpsen by boards of officers who were appointed for the pur- 
pose very early in our participation in the war and who re- 
ported back to the Secretary of War. In fact, the sites, I 
think, were selected before the Construction Division was made 
a separate division. They had nothing to do with placing the 
sites; they merely conséructed the buildings. 

Mr. REED. I am obliged to the Senator. Does the Senator 
propose now, because we had a war in which we were able to 
organize a body of men to perform this miracle that he has 
been describing and do it within 90 days, to perpetuate that 
body? What is the reason, if we did it this time and performed 
this remarkable work without any such organization, that it 
should now be perpetuated? Why could it not be reproduced 
in case of another war? Why should we prolong it during the 
period of the millennium which is now upon us and which will 
probably make all war in the future impossible? 

Mr. STERLING. Without regard to war, I can conceive that 
there would be work for this construction division in time of 
peace, not in the work of building roads or building fortifica- 
tions, of course, but in other construction work which would be 
necessary for the Army. Part of their work is seen in the salvag- 
ing which they have done at the various camps and cantonments 
which are no longer needed or all of which are not needed on 
account of the different conditions. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask the Senator a further question. He 
` speaks of the salvaging. How does the Senator know that that 
has been successfully done? Has there been anything really 
saved? Has it been economically done? 

Mr. STERLING. I think it has been economically done, as 
economically done as it could have been done. Does the Sena- 
tor from Missouri 

Mr. REED. I am not making any charge, but the thing I am 
interested in is to get at the facts; that is all. The Senator 
spoke of this body of men having spent over a billion dollars. 
That does not prove anything; they may have spent it wisely, 
and they may have spent it unwisely. The amount of money 
expended tells us nothing except that the money is gone. 

Mr. STERLING. It does tell us the number of projects, I will 
say to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I could spend a billion dollars in a night with 
no other project than a roulette wheel. 

Mr. STERLING. Over 500 independent projects at various 
points were involved. 


Mr. REED. The Senator speaks of salvage. There may have 
been a great deal of salvage. The question is, Was there an 
efficient salvage? That is what I am interested in knowing. 
For instance, there was some salvaging done in France, we are 
told, which consisted in selling our nraterials over there for 
practically nothing. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Missouri will not blame 
that on this construction division? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; I am using it as an illustration. The 
construction division has been salvaging a number of things. 


The Senator speaks of the magnitude of the work. That does 
not quite cover the question. I am not taking any sides in this. 
Mr. STERLING. I understand. 
Mr. REED. I want information. I would like to know what 
the Senator knows about this work having been efficiently done? 
I am not saying it was not efficiently done. I may be for the 
board. I am seeking light. 

Mr. STERLING. I can not speak with particularity in re- 
gard to the number of camps or cantonments at which this 
salvage work has been done nor just how efficiently it has been 
done, but the gentleman who furnishes me this statement says: 

Since the ing of the armistice the construction division has done 
notable work in the salvaging of a large number of camps and other 
temporary projects. 

Mr. REED. That sounds well; but the Senator does not tell 
us who is the author of it, and the Senator himself is not the 
author. If the Senator had examined that work and made that 
statement, I would be willing to take his conclusion, but he reads 
the conclusion of another man and does not tell us who the 
man is. 


Mr. STERLING. No; I do not feel at liberty to tell who the 


man is of to give his name, but he is a man I have known for 
a great many years and have always regarded as a most compe- 
tent civil engineer and a very reliable man. He would not make 
that broad statement as so much camouflage. He means some- 
thing substantial; that substantial work in the matter of sal- 
yaging has been done. 

Mr. REED. To save my life, I can not see why his name 
should be kept from the Senate. 

Mr. STERLING, It is not at his request that I do not men- 
tion the name, I will say to the Senator from Missouri. I have 
not been given liberty to use his name; he is in the service, and 
I do not like to use his name because of that fact. I will read 
just a little further from the statement, Mr. President, and then 
I will close. 


It would be clearly unwise to separate the operation of utilities of the 
various military projects of this country from the o 
on the construction and repair of these projects. 


sion in the future the 
vation bill should pro 
sion as a separate corps or service 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, I have been impressed with that statement and 
it appeals to me throughout, without having special knowledge 
of the subject, as being a most reasonable statement, one which 
bears on its face evidence of its truth and the value of the 
construction division as an independent branch, separate and 
apart from the Corps of Army Engineers. I think there is here 
a distinct and a special field of work which can be better per- 
formed by the construction division than it can be by the Board 
of Army Engineers. It is a field over which that board has not 
heretofore had jurisdiction. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have listened attentively to 
the argument of the Senator from South Dakota, but, even ac- 
cepting his argument at its full weight, he is entirely out of 
harmony with the bill. The theory is that while during the 
recent war we had a construction or cantonment division, which 
built all the cantonments, therefore we ought to retain it. 
While it was necessary during the war to build cantonments, 
and to build them in a hurry, I want to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that that work was not performed by Army 
engineers; nominally they were at the head of it; but the archi- 
tects who prepared the plans for the buildings, the mechanics 
who did the work, and all of the laborers were nothing but 
civilians and their work was confined to this country. 

I was sorry to hear the Senator from South Dakota belittle 
what our Engineer Corps did in France. The Army en- 
gineers had charge of all important construction work there; 
they built over a thousand miles of broad-gauge standard rail- 
road; they sent men over from this country into the woods to 
chop the timber, build the sawmills, and manufacture the lum- 
ber. They built the roads, they erected the buildings, and every 
structure which was needed there for the Army Was built under 
the engineering forces of the United States. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. The Army engineers, I grant, had general 
supervision, but was not much of the work of the supervision of 
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tuis or thut particular project or the construction of this or that 
barrack or of this or that road left to civil engineers who had 
been commissioned but who were not a part of the Army En- 
gineer Corps at all? 

Mr. NELSON. No; not as a rule. I wish to say that the 
great body of the men who did the work in France were enlisted 
men. The men who worked on the cantonments in this country 
were civilian employees; they were hired by the architects and 
the contractors, and were not enlisted in the Army. The 
men who did the work over in France were all enlisted men. I 
know that fact, because men from my own State were enlisted 
to go into the woods in France to cut the timber, to build saw- 
mills, and to get out the lumber. They built the wharves and 
did everything in the shape of construction work that was there 
required. 

However, granting all that the Senator says, that the con- 
struction service performed great civilian work during the war 
in building cantonments here, does the Senator expect that we 
shall carry on that work in time of peace? Are we to keep up 
the building of cantonments? Will our work be anything else 
but to keep those buildings from going to decay? 

More than that. I desire to call the Senator's attention to the 
provisions of the bill and to show him what they are. I call his 
attention to pages 44 and 45, from which I read: 

Sec, 37. The construction service: There is hereby established a con- 
struction service which, under regulations to be established by the 
President and in accordance with the provisions of this act, shall be 
charged with— 

With what?— 
the construction, maintenance, and repair of all buildings, structures 
(other than fortifications), and utilities, and the preparation of plans 
therefor in accordance with the requirements of the several arms, corps, 
and services of the Army of the United States— 

Aud so forth. 

Who is to do this work? Is it to be done by the civilian 
carpenters and the civilian architects who built the canton- 
ments? Why, bless you, no, Here is the provision, which 
reads : 

The permanent personnel of the construction service shall consist 
of one chief of construction, with the rank of brigadier general— 

We have always got to provide for a brigadier + eneral, even 
if it is only to do a bit of carpenter's work— 
and 200 officers, in grades from second lieutenant to colonel, inclusive, 
and 6,000 enlisted men. 

Just think of that! Are you going to take the carpenters of 
the country and issue commissions to them? Are you going to 
take the architects and issue commissions to them? Why do 
you want such a big force of Regular Army officers put over this 
construction division—to look after the lot of dilapidated can- 
tonments which are going to rack and ruin? Where is a 
civilian force provided for in the bill? 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will read the remaining 
portions of the bill he will see where they will obtain the men. 
All these men will be assigned from the permanent personnel 
under the provisions of the act. They will not be 6,000 new men 
in the service, but they will be men assigned from the perma- 
nent personnel of the Army. > 

Mr. NELSON. Why, bless you, they will be 6,000 enlisted sol- 
diers. There are men enlisted in the service who cun be de- 
tailed for this work or detailed for any other work, but they 
are not enlisted as carpenters. The Senator is utterly mis- 
taken. They are enlisted like any other soldiers; and then 
there is to be the commissioned personnel, consisting of a briga- 
dier general and 200 officers in grades from second lieutenant 
to colonel. 

It is admitted that the erection of buildings is all civilian 
work. It does not require any engineering skill. It is work 
a civilian architect and civilian mechanics can do; it does not 
require a brigadier general or a number of officers from second 
lieutenant up. It simply requires plain carpenters and plain 
American architects, not with the trappings of a brigadier 
general or the trappings of a colonel or of a second lieutenant. _ 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have a statement here concerning which 
I should like to advise the Senator in order to see if he can 
verify it. As I understand, when the recommendations were 
submitted to Congress the Engineer Corps made an estimate 
as to the officers it would need if the construction and utilities 
work were continued under it. Then the Quartermaster Corps 
made an estimate of the officers they would need if the work 
of construction and utilities was continued under them. 
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Mr. NELSON. I will answer the Senator by referring to an 
old Norwegian maxim, that one crow does not dig out the eyes 
of another crow. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is a case where there are three crows 
and each one wants so many crows to do the work. I under- 
stand that the construction division also made a recommenda- 
tion to Congress of what it would need to do this work, and * 
they only asked for 294 officers both for construction work and 
for the operation of utilities. 

Mr. NELSON. Of course, if they get the officers, it makes 
very little difference whether they are in the Engineer Corps or 
some other corps; it is an officers’ bill from first to last; it is 
to make places for a lot of officers. 

Mr. SWANSON. The question is whether the construction 
work shall be carried on by a separate corps or whether it 
shall be consolidated under the Engineer Corps or under the 
Quartermaster Department. I understand that the Engineer 
Corps asked for 370 officers to carry on the construction and 
utilities work. I understand, further, that when estimates were 
made to Congress as to what would be required to do the work 
of construction and utilities if it were consolidated under the 
Quartermaster Department, they asked for more officers to do 
it than the construction corps asked for. 

Mr. NELSON. I would not give them more officers. 

Mr. SWANSON. The only question now is whether the con- 
struction service shall be a separate department or be consoli- 
dated with one of the other departments or corps. As I under- 
stand, as a separate department, the chief of construction and 
utilities asks for less officers than the Engineer Corps or the 
Quartermaster Department asks for if the work is assigned to 
them. I am for the one that will do the work with the least 
officers if it can be done efficiently. 

Mr. NELSON. But why do we need officers and enlisted men 
to do this civilian work? 

Mr. SWANSON. Probably a great deal of it could be done 
without them; but the point I make is, if the construction and 
utilities work is put under a separate corps and they can do 
the same work as efficiently with less“Officers than the Quarter- 
master Department asks for in their estimate and with less 
than the Engineer Corps asks for in their estimate, economy 
ought to make us provide a separate corps for this purpose. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator from Virginia where 
he secured the information that the Engineer Department asked 
for a larger number of officers? 

Mr. SWANSON. From a memorandum setting forth the esti- 
mates submitted to Congress showing what will be required to 
do the work. I do not know what the appropriation bill gives 
them, but I am referring to the estimates made to Congress 
when the various corps requested appropriations, 

Mr. LENROOT. There could not have been any estimate by 
the Engineers for this work, because it never was under the 
jurisdiction of the Engineers. 

Mr. SWANSON. The estimates were made with a view to 
the work being put under their control. 

Mr. LENROO T. That could not have been included in the 
estimates. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, there are three proposi- 
tions—to have the construction work carried on by a separate 
corps, to put it under the Engineer Corps, or to put it under 
the Quartermaster Department—and, as I understand, in the 
estimates that have been submitted for the officers to do this 
work a less number were asked for by the Construction Division 
as a separate department than were asked for if it were con- 
solidated with either of the other two corps. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very sure the Senator is mistaken, 
because I have consulted the officers of the Engineer Corps, and 
instead of asking for more officers they say they can do the 
work with 70 officers less than if it were done by a separate 
division. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If I may interrupt the Senator there, 
how many more does the Quartermaster Department want to 
run the utilities? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That would just about even it up. 

Mr. SWANSON. I repeat that, according to my understand- 
ing, the construction and utilities work, if carried on by a sepa- 
rate corps, can be conducted with less officers than if the con- 
struction and utilities work is consolidated under the Quarter- 
master Department or under the Engineer Corps. 

Mr. LENROOT, I will say, if the Senator from Minnesota 


will yield further, in response to the Senator from New York, 


1920. 
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that I have also made inquiries of the representatives of the 
Quartermaster General’s Corps, and they have all indicated that 
if they run the utilities they will not ask for any more officers. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I do not desire to make a 
speech, I merely want to have a memorandum printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. NELSON. Who is the Senator's authority? Is it from 
some military officer hiding behind a shadow? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is a military officer. 

Mr. NELSON. Who is he? 

Mr. SWANSON. In order that it may be understood, I want 
to have the memorandum put into the Recorp, so that if it is 
not correct that fact may be brought out. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator put his name in? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will put his name in after I get permis- 
sion to incorporate the memorandum. 

Mr. NELSON. I object to its going into the Recorp unless 
the officer’s name is given. 

Mr. SWANSON. If it is accurate, it can speak for itself. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to know who the military man is who 
gives this information. d 

Mr. SWANSON. I have had made a computation, from 
which it appears that the appropriation bill passed by the 
House carries $350,000,000. We have an estimate that $138,- 
000,000 of that sum will be used for pay of officers and soldiers, 
leaving $212,000,000 for other purposes, and out of that $212,- 
000,000 for construction there is appropriated $6,000,000 and 
for utilities $30,000,000, making $36,000,000 in all, which, it 
seems to me, is sufficient to justify a separate department. 
Now, I should like to have the memorandum to which I have 
referred put into the Rxconn, so that if it is not correct that 
fact can be shown. 

Mr. NELSON. I want the name of the man who wrote it. 

Mr. SWANSON. If I see him and get his permission, I shall 
be glad to furnish it. 

Mr. NELSON. Unless his name is given I object, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 3 

I am very sorry to see my friends here from South Dakota 
and from Virginia and from New York so wedded to this great 
Army scheme. I am a friend of the common soldier, especially 
of the corporals, and I am a friend of the efficient and good 
officers; but I am not a friend of this scheme to build up an 
unusual and extraordinary body of officers, in time of peace, 
out of all proportion with the little Army that we are to have. 
I should be very glad to see our Army at least 400,000 strong; 
but, inasmuch as that is not to be the case, inasmuch as we are 
to have an Army, outside of the officers, of less than 300,000 
men, I think we ought to have a little economy in the way of 
establishing so many places for commissioned officers. 

Take the argument of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Srertine]. He described the great work that had been done in 
building these cantonments during the recent war. It was in- 
deed a great work, although it was done under contracts that in 
principle, perhaps, were not justified. I shall refer to that a 
little by and by; but, after all, it was civilian work. It was not 
military work. The architects who planned the cantonments 
were civilians. The men who did the work and the mechanics 
and the laborers were civilians, and the Army officers had but 
little work to do in that connection. We are expecting to live 
from now on indefinitely—I might say some people think so at 
least—in piping times of peace. We are not expecting any more 
building of cantonments. About all that will be required in the 
way of cantonments will be nursing and taking care of these old 
cantonnrents and getting some use from the odds and ends before 
they go to utter decay. About all that this construction corps 
will have to do from now on, unless we get into another war, will 
not be to build new cantonments cr new camps but to be a sort 
of a wet nurse for these old cantonments and these old buildings 
that we have scattered over the country, and to take care that 
the lumber and material in those cantonments does not go utterly 
to waste. 

The building work that is contemplated in this bill is purely 
civilian work. It is not work for which you should detail a 
brigadier general and 200 officers and 6,000 enlisted men. An 
enlisted man is a soldier, and an enlisted man can be detailed for 
various kinds of work. He can be detailed for this work, but 
he is nevertheless a soldier. He is a part of the little Army 
that we are to have, of 300,000 men or so. For work of this 


kind—and I do not care whether you put it under the Quarter- 


master Department or under a separate construction division 
for work of this kind, purely civilian work, purely work for 
architects and carpenters, purely work for these salvage men 
who are to pick up the wrecks of these buildings, why do we 
need a corps of officers and enlisted men? Why can we not do 


it with other forces and through other methods if we want to 
economize? 

In order to justify this, it has been attempted indirectly to 
create the impression—I do not say that it was done intention- 
ally, but that was the drift of the argument—that the engineers 
of the Army do as great work as was done by this cantonment 
construction division here in America. Why, all the construc- 
tion work was done by the Engineering Corps over in France, 
and done by the enlisted men of that corps, men enlisted as 
private and noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say to the Senator from Minnesota that 
the engineers not only did this splendid construction work in 
France but the Sixth Engineers participated in as many battles 
as any other regiment during the late war. 

Mr. NELSON. Now, Mr. President, look over the great work 
done by our Army engineers over in France from first to last, 
They had to build wharves, they had to build buildings in 
which to store all our Army supplies, they had to build rail- 
roads, not only standard-guage railroads, but—I do not know 
whether I use the military phrase correctly or not—they had 
to build those little pony railroads that run up from the main 
front line up to no man’s land, as they called it. They had 
to build all those things. 

They had to build roads, and get everything into condition. 
Practically all the construction work in France was performed 
by our engineers, and look what a body of men they are! We 
have not in the whole Army service a body of men equal to 
the United States Engineers. For years and years they have 
conducted all the river and harbor improvements in this coun- 
try; they have expended millions of dollars year by year, and 
in all the life of the corps there has only been a single scandal, 
and that was in the case of Carter; and all he made away with 
the Government finally recovered, and he had to serve a sen- 
tence in jail. Outside of that, the Engineer Corps have per- 
formed the most valuable service. They constructed the 
Panama Canal; they constructed the great canals and locks 
up at the Sault Ste. Marie; and all our great river and harbor 
improvements have been conducted under their auspices and 
under their direction. 

Why should you attempt now, in time of peace, to humiliate 
a body of men that have such a record as our Army engineers 
have had from first to last, and take away a part of their work, 
and not leave it in their hands? Are not these men, who have 
had charge of our river and harbor improvements, competent 
to oversee and look after these dilapidated cantonments? Are 
not they more competent than anyone else to effect any sal- 
vage that can be made out of them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it not a fact that the engineers 
have never had this construction work in the Army? 

Mr. NELSON. They had it over in France. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In time of peace? - 

Mr. NELSON. I do not care about what is done in time of 
peace. ` 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But just a moment, 

Mr. NELSON. No matter what happens, you are not build- 
ing on time of peace. You never had such a department or 
bureau in time of peace before the war as this construction 
bureau. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. I never heard of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was a division in the Quartermaster 
General's Office. 8 

Mr. NELSON. It may have been a division. It was no more 
a division than we had in the Quartermaster Department, 
They had their division of rivers and harbors, and in the 
Engineer Department they had a division of rivers and harbors, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator said that we were—— 

Mr. NELSON. I am talking about what occurred in France 
during the war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask permission to in- 
terrupt the Senator just for this purpose 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH: The Senator said that we were now 
trying to cast aspersions upon the Engineer Corps by taking 
away from the Engineer Corps the work which it had had. 
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Mr. President, this bill does not do that. The Engineer Corps 
never has done the construction work for the Army—— 
Mr. NELSON, I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Except military construction alone. 
- Mr. NELSON. - Well, that has been about the only construc- 
tion. We have not had any cantonment work before this war 
broke out. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes, Mr. President. We have built 
barracks; we take care of walks and roads in the Army 


posts—— 
Mr. NELSON. Yes, for automobiles. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Pumping stations, sewerage plants, 


drainage, repairs, and maintenance. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; and I will tell you what this grand 
cantonment corps of yours did during the war. They built a 
lot of automobile roads all over the country. I think it was 
one of these so-called cantonment corps that built a lot of 
these automobile roads down South in the different localities, 
Of course, if it is in contemplation to build more of those roads 
under this provision of the bill—and you never can tell—if 
that is the purpose of the bill, I can see where there is a field 
for it. You want more concrete roads built, and you think you 
can do it under this construction division. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why, Mr. President, this has nothing 
to do with building concrete roads. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, well; see how broad this language is: 

Shall be charged with the construction, maintenance, and repair of 
all buildings, structures, and utilities. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the Army. 

Mr. NELSON, ‘That language is broad enough to cover a 
multitude of sins, as it was during the war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is the language which has been 

used in the Army appropriation bills for years and years. It 
covers the maintenance and repair of barracks, 
Mr. NELSON. We have a great many old-time, worn-out 
phrases in the Army bill that we ought to eliminate. There are 
‘a great many antediluvian things in the Army bill that we 
ought to eliminate. We ought to come back to business prin- 
ciples. Take this bill as an entirety, and I say—and I do not 
say it in any invidious spirit—that it is an officers’ bill. It 
is top-heavy. It creates a larger force of officers than is nec- 
essary for the small Army that we are to retain in the future. 

I want to add another thing—whoever is responsible for it 
finally, I can not say—and that is in reference to the matter 
that was discussed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
about these cost-plus contracts. I understand that most of the 
‘cantonment work was done under that system. Iam not familiar 
with that part of it, but I know what took place under the cost- 
plus contracts in reference to shipbuilding. I know what took 
place in reference to the great shipyard started at Hog Island 
under a cost-plus contract. 

There was a company in which Stone & Webster, the great 
engineers of Boston, noted all over the country, became inter- 
ested. They became interested in the building of that shipyard, 
and in building ships there. It was a cost-plus contract. The 
Government was to pay all the expenses for labor and material, 
and they were to have a percentage on all the product. What 
transpired under that? Why, Stone & Webster, who were a part 
of this company, unloaded, saddled on it their chief engineer, 
whom they had had for years on their pay roll at $12,000 a year. 
He was put on the Government pay roll at Hog Island at $30,000 
a year. I know another man from my State, who probably had 
never earned over $5,000 a year, who was put on the pay roll 
there at $15,000 a year. I know a couple of men from Minnesota 
who were junk dealers, who had been accustomed to do wrecking 
of buildings and picking up odds and ends for Stone & Webster, 
and they were put on the Hog Island pay roll under that cost- 
plus contract, one at $1,000 a month and the other ut $625 a 
month. 

That is how the cost-plus contracts operated in shipbuilding. 
We had other yards, but I am more familiar with what trans- 
pired at the Hog Island yard, and we were unmercifully plucked 
by these cost-plus contracts. 

Whoever inspired that kind of contracts, whoever brought 
them forward and got them to be adopted and used, either in the 
construction of cantonments or in the building of ships, was no 
friend of the American people. He played into the hands of the 
grafters and the contractors and the money-makers. I know in 
the case of the Hog Island shipyard the Government has been 
most unmercifully plucked, and I have no doubt that if we 
could eyer get at the bottom of it—but we never will, Mr. Presi- 
dent—we would find how the American people were plucked in 
the construction of these cantonments. 


But there is one consolation, Mr. President. We had such 


grafters, such promoters, such greedy men during the days of 
the Civil War, and they came out of that war with their millions, 


But the whirligig of time has made all things even. Where are 
those men to-day who made fortunes out of the Civil War? They 
are dead. The fortunes they made out of the Government have 
become dissipated, and many of their children and descendants 
have become wrecks. 

It may be an unholy hope, Mr. President, but I hope that the 
men who have been filching from the pockets of Uncle Sam in 
these unholy contracts and by these unholy methods may en- 
counter the same experience that was encountered by the graft- 
ers and promoters of the Civil War. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I merely wish to call atten- 
tion to the figures in reference to the officers. 

The bill provides for 201 officers—1 brigadier general and 200 
officers in grades from second liéutenant to colonel, inclusive— 
and 6,000 enlisted men. A memorandum from the Quarter- 
master General's Department, with which this construction serv- 
ice was before the war and is now, under the general law, has 
furnished this statement: 

With construction a part of the Quartermaster Corps, but 47 of these 


officers would be E on such work, as follows: 
In the office of the Quartermaster General : 

a net AE AR Eg a OE a 5 a, AE os ea ES 1 

Colonels 2 

Majors. 

Captains 
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Or a grand total of 47 officers, as against 201 officers, which 
would be a saving in officers. 

I have not the figures about the men, but I understand that 
there will be quite as great a saving, proportionately, in the 
matter of men. 

I agree that this amendment ought to be adopted. I think 
beyond doubt it would mean a saving. A very careful officer 
has estimated that the cost of the three services which are pro- 
vided by the bill—to wit, the finance service, the transportation 
service, and the construction service—will be $33,247,584. I 
think the Senate should know what it means to create these 
additional services. It will cost a great deal of money, and it 
is believed that the efficiency will not be as great. 

Mr. REED. The Senator stated that there would be a great 
reduction in officers, and gave us the figures, and said he under- 
stood there would be a corresponding reduction in the number 
of enlisted men. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. REED. That is very interesting. 
understand that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a statement which I would like to 
put into the Recorp from the Quartermaster General's Depart- 
ment, in which it is stated exactly how that arises. In the use 
of men for all purposes there would be a duplication of work if 
separate services are provided. 

Mr. REED. Duplication on the part of the enlisted men 
through the actual manual labor? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and so many posts. Men who are 
engaged in one work could also be used for another department. 

Mr. REED. I can understand how by creating a separate 
organization it might be that the officers running that organiza- 
tion would have to be more numerous than if they act as officers 
of the Quartermaster Department, and I can understand how 
the difference might be the difference between 47 and 201, but 
I can not understand how there should be a reduction in the 
personnel of the laborers to a corresponding degree. It surely 
can not be that they would enlist 6,000 men to do, each of them, 
a day’s work each day and take them out and employ them 
under this new plan, and that somebody else in another depart- 
ment can get along with one-eighth of the same number of 
laborers and accomplish the same results, 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not one-eighth; there is a reduction of 
only 2,000 suggested here. 

Mr. REED. But the statement of the Senator from Tennes- 
see was that there was a corresponding reduction in the number 
of laborers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of 2,000 enlisted men. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I did not have the number in my head. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask the Senator how that comes about? 

Mr. REED. Let us get the figures straight first. The state- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee is that under the proposed 
reorganization there will be 201 officers, and that if we put the 
business under the Quartermaster Department there will be 
only 47, which is about one-fourth. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 


How does the Senator 
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Mr. REED. That is the statement of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, not mine. Then the Senator states that there will be a 
corresponding reduction in the number of enlisted men; that is, 
laborers. So we would have 1,500 laborers instead of 6,000, 
and I am simply trying to get an accurate statement for my own 
information as to how that comes about. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will give it to the Senator if he would 
like to have it. 

This statement I have says: 


Under paragraph 2, General Order 131, War Department, December 
8, 1919, the Construction Division (utilities officer) is charged with : 

Installation, operation, aud repair of all plants. 

Construction, repair, and maintenance of all buildings. 

Installation, repair, and operation of all fire apparatus. 

Censtruction, re alr of all railway tracks, fences, roads, drainage, 
e e e signals, and procurement of all materials in connection 
therewith. 

This creates a condition in the maintenance of Army posts and depots 
which is extravagant and inefficient. It will necessitate a duplicate 
storage system at each post and station and duplicate depots for re- 
plenishment, in view- of the fact that the supply and transportation 
officers each use many similar articles to those used by utilities officers. 
For instance, the 8 could not mix his stock of nails, tools, 
etc., with those of the utilities officer, as the funds covering procure- 
ment come from different appropriations, The utilities officer would not 
trust his stock in the same storehouse as the quartermaster, and the 
quartermaster vice versa, This will also necessitate two sets of store- 
keepers and the necessary clerical help entering therein. 

Should a quartermaster warehouse suddenly spring a leak or should 
the manufacturing plant at the Philadelphia or Jeffersonville depots 
break down, the process of manufacture will cease until the utilities 
officer makes the necessary repairs. Assuming that the utilities officer 
had not foreseen this porte condition and did not have the necessary 
parts in stock, production would cease until they bad been received. 

If the roof springs a leak the quartermaster is responsible for the 
damage to his stock pending repairs by the utilities officer, and yet the 
quartermaster has no authority to see that the utilities officer is pre- 
pared for or competent to meet such an emergency. 

The quartermaster is in charge of manufacture and must be selected 
for his competence for this supervision, and yet his decision to install 
a new or improve an old mechanical operation in an endeavor to ob- 
tain economical and efficient production is completely subject to the 
determination of a separate service which might, through inefficiency 
or intent, wreck an efficient organization or prevent the proper develop- 
ment or improvement of an inefficient one. 

Divoreing the several services, such as finance, construction, trans- 
ortation, etc., from the Quartermaster Corps, where they properly be- 
ong, simply consumes excessive public funds, in that it creates dupli- 
cation of officers and enlisted men.and the necessary clerical personnel, 
labor, and supplies. With all this added expense it actually retards 
instead of speeds up the fundamental reason why all the services ex- 
ist, viz, the supply, pay, housing, and transportation of troops, 


Then there are illustrations given. 


As an example, take a military post. With finance, construction, and 
transportation, a component part of the Quartermaster Corps, one 
officer (the quartermaster) did all the work with one office force, one 
set of records, and the minimum of 8 He usually had a sergeant 
in charge of the several divisions under his direct supervision, where 
all could be coordinated and worked into an efficient, smooth running 
machine. With divided services, an officer of each service will neces- 
sarily be required in cach post. Each of these will require a separate 
office (expense, fuel, light) ; a separate set of records (expense, forms, 
stationery) ; a separate set of personnel (expense), all of whom will be 
busy part of a day but idle the greater part (useless expense). With 
a quartermaster performing all of these duties we have a minimum 
force constantly employed, flexible and available as a whole to absorb 
the peak load at any time falling upon any activity, with no unneces- 
sary administrative heads, and lacking all the routine delays and red 
tape of intercommunication between separate services. 


I ask that the whole statement may be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Memorandum on effect of creating separate services of construction, ete. 


Under the organization of a separate construction corps, which it is 

contemplated to perpetuate in Senate bill 8792, all utilities are operated 
by this organization. This means that all repairs for maintenance at 
posts, depots, and other plants and all machinery and plants utilized 
thereat ll be operated by the construction corps. 
The heating and lighting plants and mechanical labor-saving devices 
at supply depots will be operated by officers who are not under the juris- 
diction of the responsible commander of the plant. This creates a eon- 
dition similar to a superintendent of a mill who is-deprived of jurisdic- 
tion over the engineer of his plant, who could dictate the kinds of ma- 
chinery that were installed and methods and hours of operation, despite 
the fact that the superintendent is responsible for the output of the 
factory. Where will the responsibility for quality, quantity, and 
economical production be placed? What will be the result of post or 
camp maintenance being placed under a utilities officer operating under 
the construction corps or any other organization than the Quartermaster 
Corps? Not only will there have to be an additional officer at each camp 
or post to carry on this activity and in charge of repairs, of heating, 
lighting, water, and garbage disposal maintenance, but each utility officer 
will have to have a duplicate office personnel to the post supply officer, 
from whom he will draw the tools and materials to carry on his work. 
At present the supplies he uses are drawn from purchase and storage, 
despite the fact that purchase and storage is not responsible for mainte- 
nance of such supplies. When purchase and storage supplies become 
exhausted, then construction must set up a storage service parallel to 
that of purchase and storage in order to provide maintenance from stock 
and not require emergency repairs to await the legal and routine delays 
ee pe in Government purchases as conducted with a separate finance 
service. 

Maintenance has heretofore been an additional activity pertaining to 
the supply officer, who, as t quartermaster, formerly performed ali the 
functions of supply, transportation, finance, and construction. Post 
maintenance placed under his jurisdiction requires no additional officer 
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or clerical personnel and the supplies necessary are carried under a 

storage system which is already at his disposition. When the two are 

divorced we not only set up an additional and totally unnecessary per- 

sonnel, but we create delays and inefficiency through divided responsi- 

pai — ro complications of routine. The added financial burden is 
rent, 

If Congress still deems it necessary to create a separate construction 
corps, the utilities functions should be divorced from “new construc- 
tion” and maintenance at posts assigned to the Quartermaster Corps. 
Utilities functions other than those at posts and camps should he 
assigned to whatever bureau is charged with the activity, thus giving 
to the Ordnance Department and the Quartermaster Corps complete 
jurisdiction over their manufacturing plants and control of labor-saving 
devices in the handling of supplies pertaining to the activities of their 
responsibilities, 

New and original projects of construction can be assigned to the 
Engineer Co with equal efficiency and economy as would result in 
returning such duties to the Quartermaster Corps and with the benefit 
to the Engineers of this peace training. The continuation of a sepa- 
F corps can not, however, be justitied from any stand- 
point. : 

If a separate construction corps is to be created or new construc- 
tion is assigned to the Engineer Corps, it is most important that the 
following amendment should be adopted in the definition of the duties 
thereof, viz: “except utilities pertaining to the maintenance of posts, 
camps, and stations, which shall be ar ps to the Quartermaster 
Corps and maintenance and utilities at depots, arsenals, and manu- 
ryt feng plants, which shall be charged to the service conducting the 
activity.” 

Section 9, II. R. 12775, provides 1,050 officers for the operation of 
the Quartermaster Corps with transportation and construction in- 
cluded. With construction a part of the Quartermaster Corps, but 47 
of these officers would be engaged on such work, as follows: 

In the office of the Quartermaster General : 

Brigadier general 
Colonels_ =.= 
Majors 
Captains 


Grand total PC ec ea ted ZANE 47 


No special number of officers was contemplated for the so-called 
utilities duties at posts, camps, and depots, as one of the number of 
ofticers assigned by the Quartermaster Corps to each station would be 
required to perform thè duties pertaining to utilities in addition to 
such other duties as would be assigned. At some of the larger places 
the full time of the officers assigned to utilities duties will re- 
quired, but such cases do not involve an increase of the total commis- 
sioned forces provided for the Quartermaster Corps. 

For purely construction purposes it would be necessary to provide a 
group of officers for duty solely as constructing quartermasters during 
the periods construction is in progress, When there is no construction 
these officers would be available for other duties. 

The apportionment of officers by the General Staf on October 31, 
1919, gave 200 officers to the construction division. Unless Congress 
contemplates vast construction projects for the Army the 47 officers 
provided in the total of 1,050 for the Quartermaster Corps will be 
ample to carry on the normal activities pertaining to new construction 
du ng peace times, 

Under paragraph 2, General Order 131, War Department, December 8, 
1919, the Construction Division pannes officer) is charged with instal- 
lation, operation, and repair of all plants ; construction, repair, and main- 
tenance of all buildings ; installation, repair, and operation of all fire 
apparatus; construction, repair of all railway tracks, fences, roa 
drainage, culverts, bridges, signals, and procurement of all materials in 
connection therewith. 

This creates a condition in the maintenance of Army posts and depots 
which is extravagant and inefficient. It will necessitate a duplicate 
storage system at each post and station and duplicate depots for replen- 
ishment, in view of the fact that the supply and transportation officers 
each use many similar articles to those used by utilities officers. For 
instance, the quartermaster could not mix his stock of nails, tools, etc., 
with those of the utilities officer, as the funds covering procurement 
come from different appropriations. The utilities officer would not trust 
his stock in the same storehouse as the quartermaster and the quarter- 
master vice versa. This will also necessitate two sets of storekeepers 
and the necessary clerical help entering therein, 

Should a quartermaster warehouse suddenly spring a leak, or should 
the manufacturing plant at the Philadelphia or Jeffersonville depots 
break down, the process of manufacture will cease until the utilities 
officer makes the necessary repairs. Assuming that the utilities officer 
had not foreseen this possible condition and did not have the necessar. 
parts in stock, production would cease until they had been received. If 
the roof springs a leak the quartermaster is . pone for the damage 
to his stock, pending repairs by the utilities officer, and yet the quar- 
termaster has no authority to see that the utilities officer is prepared 
for or competent to meet such an . 

The quartermaster is in charge of manufacture and must be selected 
for his competence for this supervision, and yet his decision to install 
a new or Improve an old mechanical operation in an endeavor to obtain 
economical and efficient production is 5 subject to the deter- 
mination of a separate service which might through inefficiency or 
intent wreck an eflicient organization or preyent the proper development 
or improvement of an inefficient one. 

Divorcing the several services, such as finance, construction, trans- 
portadon, etc., from the Quartermaster Corps, where they proper! 

elong, simply consumes excessive public funds, in that it creates dupli- 
cation of offi¢ers and enlisted men, and the necessary clerical nnel, 
labor, and supplies. With all this added expense it actually retards 
instead of sp up the fundamental reason why all the services exist, 
viz: The supply, pay, housing, and tra: rtation of troops. As an ex- 
ample, take a military post. With finance, construction, and tr r- 
tation a component pr of the Quartermaster Corps, 88 
quartermaster—did all the work with one office force, on of r 5, 


mn 
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and the minimum of supplies. He usually had a sergeant in charge of 
the 3 divisions wader hoi et ee ia gm all egu) be 
coordina and wor o an smooth running 

With divided s an officer of each service will Derana] 2.8 re- 


3 any activity, with no unn 
g 
re ETE emacs separate services, 

Approximate comparative expense at small posts and stations. 
CONSOLIDATED, 


2, 400 
$3 400 
000 


1 office, heat, light. 
1 set records, 


1 captain, Quartermaster 2, 
1 lieutenant, Transportation PARAN- + 
1 lieutenant, Finance — 
1 lieutenant, Construction_— 2 
26 —— —— —— 
. N —. ͤ——:. ĩͤ -—.—... ELE Ey 
4 offices, records, etc. 


25, 200 

The above is what wiil necessarily happen in a small post, result- 
ing in inefficiency and cumbersome methods of supply. In addition 
there will be the expense to post headquarters in issuing orders for 
four services instead of one, which will entail an increase of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. 

The e. se and inefficiency in Ps which will be created by cor 
arating these activities as demonstrated in the operation of small posts 
becomes an increasing factor as the size of the post increases and u up 
through the 1 of supply, the depots, and department head par 
ters, and finally in a vastly magnified degree by the creation of t 
new bureaus in the War Department. 

Each new service will demand the creation of another major general 
to provide for its chief, and then the expansion, and competition will 

justify“ their t 


n. Gradually — * separate services will exist - 
ence by ex sion, each requiring a little more each year for its s budget, 
This Nurtle more each year added to four or five 


services 
comes millions and millions. Vast offices filled with clerical 5 
voluminous correspondence between services and an excuse, for a 3 
General Staff who will ineffectually claim to 


ese separate services. 
Personal ambition in these tely created services and the Gen- 
ce a sys- 


eral Staff have Tone 

of their existence. ongress 

tem whereby 75 — of every — ae D sy the Army will be 
t in the administrative meth incurred worth 

> pay a What does the Army ~~ Only delays and insufficiency 

n — 

chairman of the A tions Committee, the Bureau of Efi- 

t, the Inspector General’ 


the Quarter 
they will entail inefficiency and greatly ine 
Congress answer the taxpayer? 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is from the Quartermaster General’s 
ent. 

Mr. SWANSON. From what officer? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not signed, but it is from that de- 
partment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have a statement of a similar character 
which I ask to have printed. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


Statement has been made that by 3 certain services under 
the Quartermaster General a great saving in fhe overhead would be 
made. Statements have also been made that by putting construction 
under the engineers a great saving in overhead would be effected. Such 
is not the case, so far as 83 on is concerned. 

The as above made are on records submitted by the 

efs of the Quartermaster Ce ‘Corps, E Engineer Corps, and Construction 
Division: when said sta ts were delivered by the several chiefs as 
to what they would 8 oe the Construction Service. The Chief of 

eon asked for 294 officers for construction work and for the 
opera ion of utilities, the larger part of these being for the operation 
es. 

In the bill submitted to the Congress by the War Department there 
was included for these several services of the ö Corps 
some rid hae officers. Applying an ordinary percentage to this, at least 
270 of these would be penea for the opemntion of utilities, and this 
bill contemplated that the rtermaster Co: would not do construc- 
tion but would operate util: tes contemplated that the 

Engineer Corps would do construction and at least 370 of these officers 
were for construction pu: alone, making a total of 640 officers for 
where the Chief of Construction 

ig all other iya to 


i 77700000 

its total a and if there basis for the statement that 
the: of overhead would bog eae uced by this consolidation it 
is eetitied. to 2 weight, as it could be no more than 5 per cent 
of ole, „but the above show the overhead to be greatly 
reduced b a consolidating operation of utilities and construction aier a 


cent of 


separate and distinet bureau, and the saving in o tion would un- 
questionably be tly influenced by it ving the undivided atten- 
tion of experts these several lines, rather than bein subject to a 
chief who can treat this important matter in only an incidental way. 

The 294 officers asked for, by the Chief of Construction Division was 
divided, 170 for utilities and 124 for construction. The Quartermaster 
Corps asked Die 270 officers for utilities, this being a cost to the Gov- 
ernment of $400,000 additional per annum in officers alone. The En 
neer Corps asked for 370 officers for construction at a cost of $976, 
per annum additional for officers, or a total of $1,376,000 in officers 
alone, as a saving that will be brought about by construction work 
and operation of utilities being placed in one service and as obtained 
during the war. This is based on figures submitted by the several 
chiefs at a time when their estimates were made without sag influence 
other than what they 5 to be the needs of the service. 

This is further illustrated apd the fact that the Chief of Engineers in 
his statements requests one lieu 
t and such additional 
div * Ci 
major and two 


ts o 
strated other than the fact that the method 1 handling construction 
and operation of utilities in one service produced the greatest economy 
to the Government. 


Mr. REED. The question I have been urging is not answered 
by the long statement read by the Senator from Tennessee. 
There is, it strikes me, much of sound argument in the state- 
ment the Senator has made with reference to certain matters, 
unless there is another side to be presented; but it does not 
answer the question why we can get along with 1,500 laborers 
under one arrangement and it takes 6,000 under the other. 
I think there are many defects in the statement just rendered. 
To illustrate, one of the statements read by the Senator from 
Tennessee was to the effect that it might be necessary to have 
some improvement made suddenly, and the new division might 
not have the parts. That is very true. The Quartermaster's 
Department might not have the parts. One of them would be 
just as likely to be out of the parts as the other. It does not 
follow because you put the work into somebody else’s hands 
that he will be prepared to perform the work. So there are 
many similar holes in the argument that we heard read. I 
have not made up my own mind about this matter, and I there- 
fore am not saying which is the better plan; but a loosely con- 
structed argument of that kind does not appeal to me very much. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to say to the Senator that the 
estimates I have shown, that if the separate construction divi- 
sion is eliminated and new construction put in the hands of the 
engineers, it will result in a reduction of 70 officers and 2,000 
men, and the Senator will readily see that, so far as the 
Quartermaster’s Department is concerned, there would not 
necessarily be any increase under this section of a separate divi- 
sion. Not only does this construction department have charge of 
all new construction, but it would operate and maintain the 
utilities. 

At every post the quartermaster has a department and a 
force of men, and that same force of men might well be able 
to operate utility, while if you have a separate division you 
must have separate men in each post and cantonment to do those 
particular things, although it might require very little time. 

Mr. REED. I think there is much force in the Senator’s state- 
ment. I did not really rise to take part in the debate, but to 
get some light. 

While I am on my feet I desire to call attention to an argu- 
ment that has been made here, the soundness of which I am 
unable to perceive. We are told that at the beginning of the 
war we had no construction department; that we went out into 
civil life and in a few days’ time gathered out of civil life a body 
of men to perform what is described here as a sort of a construc- 
tion miracle. If that is true, it is the best argument I know of 
against a separate construction department as a permanent 
branch of the Army. Why? Because, if we were able to do 
this wonderful work without any construction department, to 
call these men from civil life, and if they did the marvelous 
work ascribed to them, if they did work that was better than 
the Regular Army officers and the regular organization, why 
create a regular organization? Why not trust to the future and 
confidently expect that if we ever get into another war we could 
go out and get civilian employees who would perform this mar- 
velous work? The argument is that having been obliged to ap- 
peal to the civilian life of the country to accomplish a marvelous 
work, and that work having been accomplished in a marvelous 
way, we are now to turn that work over permanently to a branch 
of the Regular Army which, the argument tends to show, fell 
down on the job before. There is not much logie in that kind 
of an argument, to my mind. 

It seems to me that now, in a time of peaee, and when we all 
believe, no matter how we believe on the League of Nations, that 
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a long period of peace lies ahead of this country, we ought to 
treat this question with reference to the economy and, of course, 
efficiency necessary in time of peace. -We are not going to be 
building cantonments, we are not going to do a very great amount 
of new construction, and naturally it ought to be under some 
branch of the Army, in my opinion, so that the whole proposition 
resolves itself into this: Can it be done better under two divi- 
sions or under one division? That is the real question at issue. 

Generally speaking, splitting up of authority is not wise, and 
yet there always comes a point where there must be a splitting 
up of authority. I am interested in knowing why one branch 
of the Army should have all these different powers centered in 
it or why it is advisable to divide them up. If there is going to 
be a duplication of work and a splitting up of authority and a 
weakening of the service, then we ought not to do this thing. 

This much I do say: The time has come to cut down the ex- 
penses which grew out of the war. They are never going to be 
cut down if we leave it to the departments themselves—that is, 
they will never be cut down as rapidly as they should. ‘There 
is something in human nature that makes a man who is at the 
head of a great big organization want to keep it. Pressure 
comes constantly from employees who want to hold their posi- 
tions. Unless Congress deals with these questions as they come 
up, and does it with judgment, but nevertheless with an iron 
hand, the burdens will continue to exist for many years—bur- 
dens from which we ought to be relieved. 

I hope that the bill, before it is finally passed, will cut to the 
very boue along the line I have spoken of. I recognize the fact 
that there must be probably an increase of pay to necessary 
otticers, and, in so far as that is necessary, I believe it to be 
justifiable and right; but the multiplication of bureaus and of 
boards and of devices for keeping employees is a subject that 
ought to be very seriously dealt with. I have not the slightest 
doubt that there are 25,000 to 30,000 people employed here in 
performing work in Washington who ought to have been home 
in some other employment a year ago. The business of the war 
ought to be wound up, and it ought to be wound up speedily and 
efficiently. 

We are running an insurance department down here, trying 
to settle up the claims of men, and an army of men and women 
are working over reports that are in an interminable jumble. 
The Government ought to get out of the insurance business. It 
ought to reinsure the live risks with companies that know how 
to conduct the business of insurance. It ought to speedily ad- 
just all the losses and all the liabilities, and we ought to send 
home the people who are down here trying to do something and 
who do not know how to do it. 

I do not suppose there has ever been anything in the history 
of the world in the shape of insurance thaf has been managed 
as inefficiently as the insurance department established by the 
Government. I do not think anything has ever paralleled it. 
My opinion is that the sooner the Government gets out of it the 
better. We should get rid of every one of those war excres- 
cences, and the sooner the better it is going to be for the coun- 
try. I wanted to make that observation because I think it is 
time that it was made and acted upon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, what I shall have to say 
concerning the amendment offered by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Lenroor] I shall say without reflection upon the record 
of any service in the Army during the recent war. I am fairly 
well familiar with the Engineer Corps’ record in France, as I 
had an opportunity of seeing a good deal of the construction 
which they accomplished over there; likewise, like many other 
Senators, I have been to many cantonments and other points 
where the construction division operated in the United States. 
My own impression is that both of them did good work, and I 
see no occasion for the friends or the enemies of this amendment 
indulging in any charges or veiled charges against either service. 

Now, just a moment upon the history of the thing. Before 
we went into the war the construction work of the Army was 
somewhat scattered. For instance, the Ordnance Department 
did its own construction and operated the utilities at its arse- 
nals. The Signal Corps also did some construction for itself. 
The Quartermaster Corps did construction work for itself and 
for the line of the Army and for the medicai service, and also 
some of the work for the Engineer Corps. The construction 
work to which I refer is that construction work which is essen- 
tially civilian in its character. In other words, it is not mili- 
tary construction, such as the seacoast fortifications and.em- 
placement of guns. That work has always been done by the 
Engineer Corps and will continue to be done by the Engineer 
Corps under the terms of the bill. 

There was in the Quartermaster Department a so-called con- 
struction division—I think that was its name—which had charge 
of the construction for the Quartermaster Corps, construction 


for the. medical service, and the operation of certain utilities of 
the posts, the quartermaster officer of the post running the 
power station, pumping plant, electric light plant, sewer system, 
drainage, taking care of walks and drives around the posts, 
keeping them drained and keeping them in trim, looking after 
the gutters and curbs, and seeing to it that the grounds were 
generally kept in condition. I say I think that kind of work 
can not be called, strictly speaking, a soldier’s job. 

After we got into the war the construction division of the 
Quartermaster Department was expected in the first instance, 
I assume, to accomplish all the emergency construction in the 
war. That job, of course, instantly became an enormous one, 
larger than anything of its kind, probably, in the history of 
the world. Indeed, taken as a whole, it was a greater task 
than the building of the Panama Canal, and it had to be done 
with a degree of speed which made it utterly impossible for it 
to be done economically. No one deplores the tremendous ex- 
penditure of money more than I do, but where the race is 
against time and not against the resources of the Treasury, 
when if we do not get a particular job done by a certain day, 
the enemy will beat us to it, we have to get that job done, no 
matter what it may cost. That was largely the case in all our 
construction efforts during the recent war, whether those efforts. 
were under the construction division or under any other 
branch of the service or branch of the departments of the Gov- 
ernment. So the construction division, I think it was in May 
of 1917, about a month or more after we entered the war, was 
separated from the Quartermaster Department and given the 
work, among other things, of building cantonments. Senators 
have discussed this question merely in the terms of canton- 
ments, but the cantonments were not to exceed one-half of the 
job. The construction division had to build all the port ter- 
minals; and if one has ever seen the Brooklyn terminal, for 
example, that enormous series of docks and storage warehouses 
connected up with railways and railway yards, one cam under- 
stand something of the immensity of the task not only at 
Brooklyn, but at Boston, Philadelphia, Charleston, New Orleans, 
and Norfolk, where similar structures, probably the largest of 
their kind in the world, were erected by the construction divi- 
sion. 

Then, again, in addition to the cantonments, the construction 
division built all of the structures at the flying fields and oper- 
ated all the utilities; they built munition factories; they built 
clothing factories; they built factories and facilities for the 
manufacture or the production of everything that the Army 
needed. Wherever it became necessary for the Government to 
go in and build, the work was all given to the construction divi- 
sion to do. They built great interior storage depots, distribut- 
ing depots situated at strategical points. If I could remember 
them all, it would probably take me the rest of the afternoon 
to describe the number and kind of tasks that the construction 
division was asked and called upon to perform. So much for 
describing what that division’s function was during the war. 

In France the engineers did the constructing. The territory 
of France was regarded as the theater of operations during the 
war. The engineers are not only builders, but they are soldiers. 
If you suggest anything else to an engineer you will get into 
trouble, and I do not blame them. An engineer is a fighting 
man as well as a builder. So it has always been the custom, 
as I recollect, for our Army and for all armies to confide to 
the Engineer Corps whatever building is necessary in the theater 
of operations in time of war. So the engineers built the docks 
at Bordeaux, St. Nazaire, and at Brest, France. They built the 
storage warehouses in France; they supplemented the railway 
system that had to be increased and enlarged in France; they 
built the intermediate stations; they built the narrow-gauge 
railroads; and they generally supervised the construction work 
in France, for, theoretically at least, that was the work that 
was done in the presence of the enemy. It was essentially, or 
primarily at least, military work, for the support of an army in 
the field. It was entirely proper that the engineers should do 
that. No other branch of the service is-supposed to do it. It 
would have been utterly improper for the construction division 
to do it. 

The construction division, however, Mr. President, is to en- 
gage in building which is essentially civilian building, if I may, 
use that term in connection with the Army. It builds the bar- 
racks which the Army occupies in time of peace; it builds the 
roads through the reservations which the Army occupies in 
time of peace; it builds the power stations, the electric-light 
plants, the gas plants, the sewage systems, the drainage sys- 
tems which supply the barracks and the reservations which the 
Army occupies in time of peace. Such construction work is not 
necessarily a soldier’s job; it is really the job of a civilian, who, 
for the purpose of assuring adequate discipline and coordination 


of effort within the Army posts and Army reservations, is 
dressed up in a uniform and in limited numbers only is given a 
commission in order that he may have authority within the 
Army post. That is why it is necessary to have some commis- 
sioned officers of the Army in general in charge of the construc- 
tion work at Army posts. If that. work is lodged with a 
civilian, that civilian could not exercise authority inside the 
post over anybody in the post who was in the category of a 
soldier or an officer. It is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that some officers must be at the head of activities which the 
Army itself needs and in which the Army itself engages. 

There is a peculiar piece of history about the present con- 
test which, I think, I might as well tell the Senate, although 
there are only a few Senators here, which is usually the case, 
Mr. President, when an important matter is under consideration. 

The Quartermaster Department up to about a month ago 
had been doing everything it could to persuade the committee 
to put construction under the Quartermaster, contending that 
that is the place it used to be and that it should go back there. 
The Engineer Corps has been doing everything it could to get 
construction work put under the Engineers. The Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Staff have urged that construction be 
placed under the Engineers. The Assistant Secretary of War 
and a large number of business men who dealt with the Gov- 
ernment during the war have urged that it be kept separate, 
With these conflicting views making the air vibrate with their 
intensity, the Committee on Military Affairs did its best to 
listen to the testimony of everybody, which we did, Mr. Presi- 
dent, day after day in our subcommittee. To be perfectly 
frank, when we got through and had heard everybody, from the 
Secretary of War down, the subcommittee that had charge of 
the work unanimously agreed that the best thing for the whole 
Army was to have a separate construction division. We have 
not great pride of opinion, and we know our judgment is not 
infallible, but that is the conclusion we reached after listening 
to all the testimony and incidentally talking with, I do not 
know how many, ofticers and others interested. 

I have said that the Quartermaster General wanted this work 
put back under him. He also wanted transportation put back 
under him, although the Quartermaster Corps had broken 
down with thé transportation problem during the war. He also 
wanted the finance department put back under him. Mind you, 
Mr. President, during all this time the Engineer Department 
was fighting to get hold of construction. 

There is a little bit more, Mr. President, in this contest 
than the mere saving of money. There is the thirst for power. 
I have encountered that tendency in the Army in several of its 
branches, that each one of them wants to grow, and if there is 
any discussion taking place as to whether a certain department 
or branch of the service is to be eliminated or is to be shifted 
in one direction or another, it is astounding how many depart- 
ment chiefs will come around and say, “ Give it to me.” That 
is just what has been going on. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am interested in the suggestion about 
the thirst for power. Did that in any wise suggest the idea of 
compulsory military training? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; power for the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; but in the case of the officers who 
were suggesting it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think, under the terms of the 
bill, that their power would be proportionally increased. If 
the Senator will study the bill, he will see that the citizen 
officer is the man who does the business under the training. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘The Senator has made the suggestion 
that a good deal of the spirit of the thirst for power was re- 
sponsible for some of the positions faken by the different officers. 
That is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I mean in this kind of a controversy. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator think that the thirst 
for power also had something to do with the activities of those 
officers who wanted a separate construction division? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no doubt that they are all 
human and are inspired in a greater or less degree by the same 
considerations. The Senate subcommittee, however, did not 
care sO much who exercised the power as that the work was 
done right. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
another question on a more serious phase of the matter? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. ` 

Mr, POMERENE. Of course, I can understand, not only 
from such information as I had before but from the statement 
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made by the Senator from New York, that there was a real 
necessity for something like the construction service, as planned 
by this bill, during the period of the war; but is there such 
necessity for it now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I come to that a little later on? I 
intend to cover it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Tennessee has read 
to the Senate an estimate prepared in the Quartermaster De- 
partment showing how advantageous it would be to have the 
construction division put back into the Quartermaster De- 
partment, and what a saving of money it would bring about. 
I do not know the date of the communication whieh the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has, but it is amazing that it has been 
put in the Recorp, in view of what the Quartermaster General 
now says. I have said something about the thirst for power, 
and I think it might be well to call the attention of the 
Senate to how, when two departments reach a point in a con- 
troversy where there does not seem to be much chance of 
either one of them getting all it wants, they agreed to divide 
what there is between them. 

Under date of March 17, 1920, the Chief of Engineers, who, 
mind you, of course, has been contending that construction 
should go to his department, wrote a letter to the Quartermas- 
ter General, in the second paragraph of which he said: 

It is regarded as advisable to have this work of construction and 
the major maintenance work involving important alterations of struc- 
tures placed under the Corps of neers in order to prevent over- 
bens eo! and duplication of construction activities in peace and war, 
and to furnish this most valuable means of training for our Engineer 
officers in peace for their construction duties in war. It is belleved 
that this work should be turned over to the Corps of Engineers and 
the operation of utilities left with the various services principally con- 
cerned therein. . 

It will be observed that he does not ask for the utilities, 
Then he goes on to say: 

I am firmly convinced that the consolidation of the various activi- 
ties of transportation, motor transport, finance, and operation of 
utilities at posts under the quartermaster will be far more advantage- 
ous and economical than the present multiplicity of agencies with 
their unnecessary overhead and expense. 

In the letter of the Chief of Engineers, he says: “Give me 
construction, and I think it would be a pretty good thing for 
you to have transportation and finance.” The Quartermaster 
General replies to that upon the same day in a letter to the 
Chief of Engineers, in which he says in part: 

I have carefully considered the suggestion contained in the second 
88 of your letter, and, in view of the recent recommendation of 
the agers ng DIET War, I am of the opinion that the interests of the 
service will as well served if all original and new projects of con- 


struction work formerly carried on by the Quartermaster Corps and 
lately by the construction division were turned over to the Engineer 


Corps. 

Then he goes on to say: 

For the sake of economy and the utilization of supplies and personnel 
already available in the Quartermaster Corps at Army posts, depots, and 
other activities of the Quartermaster Corps, it is deemed essential that 
maintenance and repairs and utilities at such places should be, as hereto- 
fore, included in the duties of the Quartermaster po 55 

The recessity for the operation of utilities being left with the bureau 
or service responsible for the activity is beyond argument. The func- 
tions which have been recently ascribed to utilities officers of the con- 
struction division are absolutely essential at both arsenals of the Ord- 
nance Department and depots of the Quartermaster Corps. 

And so forth. 

So, Mr. President, we see that, when they reach what might 
be termed an impasse, they sit down and calmly divide the thing 
between them, and haye their letters apparently published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at the time the debate is going on in the 
House of Representatives on the Army reorganization bill; in 
other words, the Quartermaster Department is entirely willing, 
as its chief says in this letter, to let the engineers have construc- 
tion, although for months the Quartermaster Department in- 
sisted to us and to everybody with whom they discussed the ques- 
tion that, in the interest of economy, it should go back to them, 
exactly in line with the statement read by the Senator from 
Tennessee, which he says was prepared in the Quartermaster 
Department itself. So, Mr. President, it is not so much a matter 
of economy ; it is a matter of who is to be boss. 

Had the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate realized 
that the chiefs of services could get together and so easily divide 
the functions of the Army, so easily reach an agreement, and 
everything would be so lovely, we would not have worked as hard 
as we did, because we would have said, Go ahead,“ and we 


would have invited, perhaps, all the other chiefs of services in 
the Army to get together and sit around the table and divide up 
the whole pot between them. It would have been much easier for 
us and much simpler, 

Now, Mr. President, why a separate construction division? 
Many people seem to think the construction work of the Army is 
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finished, but it is not. I imagine we are sorry that it is not fin- 
ished, because if we must go on with it—as we must, to a certain 
extent—it means that we must appropriate money and impose 
taxes; but it is not finished. I imagine that no Senator will con- 
contend that the Regular Army, as finally evolved from the 
pending legislation, will be less than 250,000 men. That Army 
must be housed. As has been indicated before, it is going to be 
difficult to house it permanently in these famous cantonments. 
If the cantonments are to be put in shape to last a few more 
years for the housing of the Regulars carried in this bill or in the 
House bill, something like $60,000,000 of appropriations will be 
necessary. We will also have to build quarters for the officers 
and for their families—tbey do not exist to-day in cantonments— 
and that amount of money would not house the Army perman- 
ently in the way in which it must be housed eventually. 

We have a number of Army posts in the United States with 
which Senators are familiar. A few of them are one-company 
and two-company posts. Quite a number of them are. They 
have been abandoned, very largely, in the matter of housing 
troops. It is most uneconomical to keep them up, The one 
company or the two companies of soldiers are separated from 
the service to an extent that is very bad for morale, discipline, 
and efficiency; and it is the proper and natural policy for the 
Army to gather into larger units in the larger posts. Now, we 
have a number of those larger posts. Their total capacity to- 
day is only 93,000 officers and men. If we have an Army of 
250,000 men—which is 30,000 less than that carried in this bill 
and 50,000 less than that carried in the House bill—we will 
have to build quarters within the next six or eight years, we 
will say, for 157,000 men at the minimum; 157,000 men at the 
minimum will need quarters, barracks built of brick, concrete, 
substantial construetion, served with water supply, served with 
sewer systems, electric lights, and all the utilities and facilities 
that must go in a permanent Army post. I assume that that 
cost will be distributed over a term of years. It is not contem- 
plated in this bill, and it is not contemplated in the annual 
appropriation bill so far as I know. There is a great, big con- 
struction problem right there, a kind of work that the Engi- 
neers have never done, I do not say that they are not com- 
petent to do it. I think they could do it if put to it; but should 
we ask the Engineers to do that kind of work in view of the real 
purpose of Engineer troops? 

I can not help thinking of the Engineers primarily as troops, 
and not as architects and carpenters and plumbers, as the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota so often describes the men who have to do 
this building. My conception of the Engineer Corps is this, and 
this was the conception of the committee, too—that when war 
breaks out the Engineer Corps go to the front. They do not stay 
back in the permanent Army posts; they do not stay back in the 
barracks, in the power plants, running the sewers, keeping them 
in repair, and keeping the walks and drives in repair. They go 
forward with the troops; they accompany the Army into the 
field, and they do whatever building and construction is neces- 
sary for an army in the field, and they do it mighty well, and 
that is their job, They are military engineers. This job of 
building a barrack in the piping times of peace, thousands of 
miles from any possible theater of war, is a civilian’s job. It is 
a business man’s job. We have to take a few business men or 
civilians and dress them up in officers’ uniforms to give them 
the necessary authority within the posts; that is all. That 
has to be done. It is done in the Navy, as I recollect. 

The Navy has its Bureau of Yards and Docks which does the 
civilian construction for the Navy separately from the Bureau 
of Steam Engineering. There is a Bureau of Construction and 
Repair in the Navy which does naval construction, builds the 
battleships, and so on. The Bureau of Steam Engineering, as 
I recollect, designs and builds the machinery, the technical work 
connected with naval construction; but the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks builds the structures in the navy yards, the barracks, 
the buildings in which the factories are located. It takes care 
of the utilities, the power plants, the drainage, and all that 
civilian work. This construction division of the Army is to 
correspond exactly, as I understand the Navy—and I do not 
understand it at all thoroughly—it is to correspond, roughly 
speaking, with the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy; and 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy is essentially manned 
by business men who are given rank. It is commanded by 
business men, as I recollect. If I am inaccurate about that, I 
should be glad to be corrected; but that is my general concep- 
tion of the situation. 

Now, as to the saying: 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lexroor] has been offered before we have had an opportunity 
to make a redistribution of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel in this bill as the result of the adoption of the amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN]. I think it was the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pon- 
BENE], or perhaps it was the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Hitcucock)], who asked me the other day whether the striking 
out of compulsory universal military training would not make 
it possible to reduce the number of officers in this bill. I said 
that it would; that the number could be reduced by 1,007. I do 
not think, however, and the committee does not think, that the 
enlisted strength of the bill can be reduced. In fact, the en- 
listed strength will have to bear a greater burden of national 
defense without universal military training than with it; but 
we can reduce the officers, because a certain number of those 
officers would have been engaged in helping in the training. 

In the series of amendments which I intended to introduce 
on behalf of the. committee, but which the Senator from Wis- 
consin asked me to postpone introducing until the Senate could 
pass upon this question of a separate construction division, we 
have arranged for a redistribution or a reallotment of the com- 
missioned officers, and also, to some extent, of the enlisted 
men of the Army, among the several branches and services, A 
considerable number of enlisted men would have been required 
for the universal military training, as is, of course, well under- 
stood; in fact, a great many more enlisted men than officers. 
By the reallotment we ask the Senate, always keeping within the 
maximum number of 280,000 enlisted men, to build up the 
Infantry and other combat branches, and to reduce by the same 
aggregate number some of these services. One of them is 
construction, ` 

The bill has been criticized on the ground that it allots 200 
officers and 6,000 men to the construction service. With 
universal military training we would have to have that number, 
because if you bring 500,000 men into the cantonments and 
Army posts over the country you can see that the number of 
officers needed to run the utilities and keep the places in repair, 
and the number of enlisted men who are really acting in large 
measure as bosses of gangs of civilian laborers, would be much 
greater than if you did not have universal military training. 
But now we are not going to have universal military training, 
and we propose to cut the 6,000 enlisted men down to 4,000, 
and to cut the 200 officers down to 150, and to transfer those 
2,000 enlisted men to some combat branch of the service. Of 
course, it is the combat branches that will have to bear the 
burden, with no universal miltiary training. 

We propose to do that in several cases connected with these 
services. We do it in the Transportation Service. We propose 
to ask the Senate to reduce the allotment in transportation from 
12,500 men down to 8,000 men. Now, why do we do that? If 
you had 500,000 young men coming into the training camps 
every year, under universal military training, you can see that 
the transportation problem which would be assigned to the 
Transportation Service in and about those cantonments and 
camps would be very large; but with that very largely taken 
out, we propose to take 4,500 men from the transportation 
allotment, transfer them, and allot them to some combat branch. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question right there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. The announcement that the Senator makes 
about reducing the force of officers and men in the Transporta- 
tion Service is very encouraging; but the Senator also referred 
to similar reductions in other branches. The enlisted men, of 
course, will go back to the combat divisions; but what about 
these officers that you take out? Will they still be kept in the 
service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We reduce the total number of officers 
by 1,007. 

Mr. NELSON. You would reduce the total number by 1,007 
because of adopting the voluntary system? 

Mr. WADSWORTH.. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. But in the case of these officers, now, you re- 
duce the 200 officers in the Transportation Service by one-half, 
if I have understood the Senator correctly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; by 50. $ 

Mr. NELSON. What would you do with the other 50 officers? 
Would they be retained somewhere in the service?_ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. It would not reduce the aggregate of officers 
in the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not by that one change alone. 

Mr. NELSON. No; but by that and similar changes in other 
branches to which the Senator refers, would it reduce the aggre- 
gate of officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. By 1,007. 

Mr. NELSON. That is all? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and with this proposed new allot- 
ment—this, I think, is important—this bill will carry under 
the Quartermaster Service and the Construction Service and 
the Transportation Service the same number of men that the 
House bill carries in the Quartermaster Service, which is to 
take charge, under the terms of the House bill, of construc- 
tion and transportation. 

So the bill as it will be presented to the Senate, when I have 
a chance to present the amendments, making the redistribu- 
tion and reallotment of officers and men, will carry the same 
number of officers and enlisted men for these three separate 
services, Quartermaster, Transportation, and Construction, as 
the House bill carries for Quartermaster alone, and under which 
construction and transportation are to be placed. So I think 
we will not save very much, Mr. President, by abolishing the 
construction division, even in this matter of overhead. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator take the position that 
creating a separate division adds no expense to overhead? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President, I do not. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should think not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not, of course. There must be an 
office force, not very large in this case, especially in time of 
peace. It will take separate offices, and I suppose the rental 
cost should be charged up against the cost of maintaining the 
Army; but the committee nevertheless felt that this kind of 
work should be done by a separate service in the Army; that 
it ordinarily would be better done, more promptly done, that 
the business men of the country, the civil engineers of the 
country, who must be called upon to submit bids and plans, 
could deal better with this kind of an organization than with 
an organization which is composed primarily of soldiers. I 
think I am accurate in saying that in the construction division 
there are not over three or four Regular officers, and there 
never have been, I think. ‘There may have been more than 
that during the peak of the work during the war. The officers 
in the construction division have been civilians, as I said, 
dressed up in uniforms. 

Gen. Marshall, when he came before us, said, very frankly, 
“We are the one purely noncombatant branch of the Army. We 
are not even subject to combat conditions to the extent that the 
Medical Corps is, because the Medical Corps in some instances is 
subject to very severe combat conditions.” The construction 
division personnel is never supposed to go forward with the 
Army. It is not a part of the fighting army at all. It does not 
pretend to be. It is the business man’s side alone in this matter 
of building, making contracts, making adjustments, taking care 
of real estate problems in connection with the land which the 
Government owns and which is used for Army reservations, 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] reminds me 
that the construction division has not entered into any cost-plus 
contracts since January 1, 1919. It is not the policy of the 
construction division at present nor has it been for over a year. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator states it is not the policy of the 
construction division. Gen. Marshall defends it and expresses 
the hope that Congress will no longer prohibit it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When we come to a discussion of that, 
Mr. President, I have no sympathy with the cost-plus system 
myself. If it was a bad system, why did the Secretary of War 
let it be put into operation? Where is the fault? Assuming 
that it was an unwise thing to do, somebody issued an order to 
Gen. Marshall and he carried it out. Later on, is it unnatural 
that he should defend it? That is not very unnatural. He prob- 
ably has some pride in his work. I think he is entitled to it. He 
probably wants to vindicate everything they did, if he possibly 
ean. He is a human being, and he is conscious of his earnest 
endeavors to make the thing a success. The Secretary of War 
and the Council of National Defense approved of this system, 
and it is not surprising that the chief of the construction di- 
vision attempts to defend it later on as a policy. I do not think 
he defends some of the costs that were involved. Some of my 
impressions as to how these bills were run up are a little different 
from those of the Senator from Wisconsin. The reason why 
plumbers and steam fitters were sitting around playing cards 
was not as a result of the cost-plus system. It was because some 
other group of workmen were on strike; and those plumbers 
and steam fitters, or whatever they were, did not have anything 
to do, and the contractor who was employing them could not 
afford to let them go; he had to hold them there, for any moment 
they might be required to go to work again. 

I was at Newport News myself, Mr. President, when, on a 
moment's notice, a great group of workmen employed by a con- 
tractor, not by the construction division, went on strike just at 
the time when we were using every energy we possessed to 
finish that port of embarkation to make it possible to ship troops 
and supplies to Europe. Just at one of those crucial moments a 
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gang of men rushed out, which threw the whole plant out of 
kelter, and it is perfectly true that a lot of other men who had 
not struck, who were perfectly willing to work, had to sit 
around in idleness. That thing happened again and again. It 
happened in the shipyards. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to assure the Senator that he has not 
read this testimony. It is a very exceptional case, where they 
did not work on account of a strike. The testimony is over- 
whelming that they loafed upon the job because the contractor 
wanted them to do it, because he was making more money when 
they loafed instead of working. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am not ready to attach 
all the blame to any one group of people. I know money was 
wasted in the matter of work not being done promptly. There 
were several causes contributing. It was not all of it the cost 
plus by any means. 

Mr. STERLING. I would like to ask the Senator from New 
York if a reasen for the cost-plus contract to begin with is not 
to be found in the fact that it was thought it was the best way, 
perhaps the only way, to get this great work done within the 
time it was necessary to be done. Of course, it may have been 
a mistaken notion, but I think that was the reason for the cost- 
plus contract. It was thought that we would not be able to 
complete the contracts and get the work done within the 90 
days within which it should be done unless they entered into 
that kind of a contract. If it was an evil, it was a necessary 
evil, so to speak. 

Mr. POMERENE. There was another reason, as I haye been 
informed, namely, that the contractors themselves often could 
not intelligently bid upon the work, because they did not know 
when they could get their material or at what price they could 
get it, or what price they would have to pay for labor. I have 
not any doubt that there have been serious abuses growing out 
of the cost-plus plan. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly; I think the Senator from Ohio 
suggests a very natural element or condition involved in these 
contracts at the time they were made and making a reason for 
that particular kind of contract. 

Since the 1st of January, 1919, as stated by the Senator from 
New York, all contracts haye been lump-sum contracts, and, as 
I understand it, and by direction of the Secretary of War, there 
must be at least three bids on each contract before the contract 
can be let. 

Mr. CALDER. I wish to add to what was said by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, that undoubtedly a great many contractors re- 
fused to bid on this work during the war, and that was a rea- 
sonable thing, because they were afraid of not being able to 
get material and labor. In time of peace under no circumstances 
should the cost-plus contract be permitted. It is against every 
business principle. 

Then, too, a cost-plus contract during a war, and in time of 
peace, toc, encourages men to make the charges pile up; it en- 
courages men to loaf; it encourages timekeepers often to put 
men on who did not work, as I have heard of some cases. The 
whole principle might be wrong in time of peace, but in time of 
war very often you are unable to get people to do work unless 
you have some such system. 

Mr. LENROOT. I grant what the Senator says is true; it 
would be impossible to get bids. But, as a practical man and 
a contractor, as is the Senator from New York, does he not 
think it would have been very much cheaper for the Govern- 
ment to have hired outright supervision, and paid a good round 
sum for it, not depending on the cost of the work? 

Mr. CALDER. I think so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to call 
the attention of the chairman of the committee to a letter I 
have received from a representative of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Commercial Club of Seattle, Wash. The members 
of this organization have taken a great deal of interest in mili- 
tary matters. They have been brought in touch especially with 
the Quartermaster Department there, and they have called my 
attention to certain matters, and asked me to look into it very 
carefully. I just got the letter; there are a great many other 
matters I have to give attention to, and it is impossible for me 
to look into this question fully. 

I know the Senator from New York has given a great deal of 
attention to it, and I have not any doubt but that the committee 
has carefully considered the situation, as they have referred to 
it here. I am inclined to think the Senator from New York 
probably has covered the matter pretty fully in the remarks 
which he has made, and to which I have listened; but I want 
to call his attention to the statements in this letter, and prob- 
ably he can make a brief statement with reference to it. 

They refer to the fact that in the Army bill, as it passed the 
House, the work of the Quartermaster Department was consoli- 
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dated in that department, and that the Senate has separated that 
somewhat, and, referring to the Quartermaster Corps, they say 
that— 

This particular section of the Army is the one with which the busi- 
ness community eomes in closest touch. It bas charge of all the bu 
handling of supplies, and disbursing of money for those supplies. 
pong circumstances we ‘eel that we have a very full knowledge of how 
this department should operate. From that knowledge it is my best 

Judgment that it is a grievous mistake to divide this service into several 
distinct and separate departments. To do so results in divisions of 
responsibility and makes it almost impossible to secure efficient operation 
än a territory as remote from Washington as is the Puget Sound country. 

Our ag paid pe a yt hatically on record in favor of the continu- 
ance of this servi e old Quartermaster artment with the 
centralization of a of these powers in one responsible service. 

I would like the views of the chairman of the committee 
stated a little more directly, probably, than he has done, espe- 
cially directed to those particular suggestions in the letter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the writer of the letter 
evidently wants the transportation service, the construction serv- 
ice, and the finance service all put back under the quartermas- 
ter. That is what the quartermaster had, generally speaking, in 
addition to his other normal functions, when we went into the 
war; but it broke down. It was too much to put under one 
department. The committee was convinced, after listening to 
testimony from a very large number of people on every conceiy- 
able side of the question, that it was too much to ask of any 
one department ‘to take care of all the financing of the Army, 
the pay of the troops, the pay of officers, the establishment of 
credits, the forwarding of funds, making arrangements with 
banks all over the world, payment for supplies, payment of 
troops, transporting all the troops and matériel ‘by rail and by 
water and by animal-drawn transport and by motor trucks. Add 
to that all the building, such as is done by the construction 
service, and I do not believe that one man can carry such a 
burden as the head of the department. It would really mean 
another general staff; he would have to have so many assistants, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Was the committee satisfied from 
its investigations that the Quartermaster Department had not 
done these things efficiently during the war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Quartermaster Department had to 
give them up in the first three or four months of the war; it 
could not do them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Were all these various lines of 
activity turned over to different branches of the military service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They were. There is a separate con- 
struction division. There are two transport services now in the 
Army. Our bill proposes to have but one. To-day, as the Sena- 
tor knows, there is a Transportation Service and a Motor 
Transport Corps. We propose to put both of these together and 
to add to them animal-drawn and water transport. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Making it a separate service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We propose to include all kinds of 
transportation for the Army in one service. Gen. Pershing was 
very clear about that. He said above everything else transpor- 
tation ought to be a separate service; it has become such an 
enormous problem in these modern days, when the supplies of 
an army are so tremendous. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The action of the committee fol- 
lows the recommendation of Gen. Pershing? 

i Mr. WADSWORTH. Not in connection with the construction 
ivision. . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not referring to that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does as to transportation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Iam referring to the general dis- 
tribution of the former powers of the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does with the one exception that the 
separate construction division is not in line ‘with his suggestion. 
Separate transportation is, separate chemical warfare is, and 
separate finance is. 

Mr. President, the Senator has called my attention to a letter. 
The Quartermaster Department has been carrying on a nation- 
wide propaganda on these questions to such an extent that the 
Secretary of War addressed a letter to me as chairman of the 
committee, calling my attention to it, although the Secretary of 
War, it is fair to say, in the matter of the construction depart- 
ment being separate, is not in agreement with the committee. 

It turns out that the Quartermaster Department, through 
some of its officers, has been writing to a large number of people 
all over the United States, people who have bad business con- 
nections with the Quartermaster Department, who have sup- 


plied the department with goods by contract, asking them if they | 


did not think the transportation and finance and construction 
had better be under the Quartermaster Department, and the 
letters came back saying, Yes; we do,” very naturally. I think 
it is an unfortunate thing to have done and I regret that it was 
done. That is not quite the way to get a free expression of 
opinion, but it has not influenced the committee, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
a proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I hope the Senator will not do that. I 
understand there is a desire for an executive session. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we-ought to have a yea-and-nay 
vote on this proposition, but I am willing to have it go over. I 
withdraw my suggestion for the present. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 14, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Beecutive nominations received by the Senate April 13, 1920. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION. 

Theodore E. Burton, of New York, to be a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission for the term of 12 years from 
September 8, 1916, vice Taussig, resigned. 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

Martin J. Gillen, of Wisconsin, to be a member of the United 
States Shipping Board, vice Robinson, resigned, for the term 
expiring January 17, 1925. 

Rana Lanon BOARD. 

The tollowing- named persons to be members of the Railroad 
Labor Board: 

Labor Group. 

Albert Phillips, of Ohio, for a term of three years. 

A. O. Wharton, of Missouri, for a term of two years. 

James J. Forrester, of Ohio, for a term of one year, 


Management Group. 
Horace Baker, of Ohio, for a term of three years. 


J. H. Elliot, of Texas, for a term of two years. 
William L. Park, of Illinois, for a term of one year. 


Public Group. 


R. M. Barton, of Tennessee, for a term of three years. 

G. Wallace W. Hanger, of District of Columbia, for a term of 
two years. 

Henry Hunt, of Ohio, for a term of one year. 


SECOND ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU or FOREIGN AND Domestic 
COMMERCE, 


Charles E. Herring, of the District of Columbia, vice Herman 
G. Brock, to be Second Assistant Director (by promotion from 
Trade Commissioner) of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the Department of Commerce. 


UNITED States Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


` The following-named officer of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in the Department of Commerce to be hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer (by promotion from junior hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer): Robert James Auld, of New 
York, vice John D. Powell. 

The following-named officer of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in the Department of Commerce to be aid (by 
promotion from deck officer) : Charles Justus Itter, jr., of Penn- 
sylvania, vice William T. Combs. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
e To be majors. 

Capt. ATlen R. Howard, Medical Corps, from January 4, 1920. 
a — Benjamin B. Rowley, Medical Corps, from January 19, 

Capt. Henry C. Bradford, Medical Corps, from February 5, 1920. 

Capt. Harry H. Towler, Medical Corps, from March 4, 1920, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. Oral B. Bolibaugh, Medical Corps, from March 6, 1920, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. Harold E. Clark, Medical Corps, from March 9, 1920. 

Capt. Roland A. Davison, Medical Corps, from March 25, 1920. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
To be captain, 

First Lieut. Patrick H. Tansey, Corps of Engineers, from Sep- 

tember 28, 1919, 
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` CAVALRY ARM. 
To be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. John P. Wade, Cavalry, from April 10, 1920. 
To be major. 
Capt. George B. Comly, Cavalry, from April 10, 1920. 
INFANTRY. 
To be colonel, 
Lieut. Col. Harrison J. Price, Infantry, from April 2, 1920. 
To be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Henry E. Eames, Infantry, from April 2, 1920. 
To be majors. 

Capt. Robert H. Peck, Infantry, from February 24, 1920. 

Capt. Ward Dabney, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), from 
February 26, 1920. 

Capt. Paul M. Goodrich, Infantry, from February 26, 1920, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. William W. Taylor, jr., Infantry (General Staff), from 
March 1, 1920. 

Capt. George A. Herbst, Infantry, from March 1, 1920. 

Capt. Thomas M. Hunter, Infantry (Ammunition Train), 
from March 7, 1920. 

Capt. Elverton E. Fuller, Infantry, from March 7, 1920. 

Capt. William S. Neely, Infantry, from March 19, 1920. 
Capt. Frank H. Adams, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
from March 31, 1920. 

Capt. George Chase Lewis, Infantry, from March 31, 1920. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Henry G. Lodge, Corps of Engineers, from May 
1, 1919. 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Naval Constructor Julius A. Furer to be a naval constructor 
in the Navy, with the rank of captain, for temporary service, 
from the 2d day of March, 1920. 

Assistant Naval Constructor Walter W. Webster to be a naval 
constructor in the Navy, with the rank of commander, for tem- 
porary service, from the 2d day of March, 1920. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy, from the ist day of July, 1019: 

John S. Graham, 

Ralph M. Griswold, 

Ralph P. Craft, 

William L. Pryor, 

James P. Lannon, 

Walter G. Roper, and 

Otto C. Dowling. 

Lieut. James Parker, jr., to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, from the Ist day of July, 1919. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, from the Tth day of June, 1919: 

Roy J. Wilson, 

Walter Seibert, 

John A. Brownell, 

Paul Cassard, 

George B. Junkin, 

Charles N. Ingraham, 

George L. Greene, jr., 

Thomas Shine, 

Eric F. Zemke, and 

Paulus P. Powell. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Alfred H. Donahue to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1919. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1919: 

John E. Williams and 

James K, Davis. 

Medical Inspector Raymond Spear to be a medical director in 
the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 8th day of Febru- 
ary, 1919, 

Surgeon James E. Gill to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 6th day of June, 1919. 

Surgeon David C. Cather to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 28th day of December, 
1919. 5 : 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from the 22d 
day of March, 1920: 

Francis Phillips Gardner, 

Reuben Alvord Moffet, and 

Leonard Otto Riggert. 
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Dental Surgeon William A. Dorney to be an assistant dental 
surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 
from the 16th day of October, 1917. 

Nayal Constructor William McEntee to be a naval constructor 
in the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 18th day of 
November, 1919. 

Naval Constructor Richard D. Gatewood to be a naval con- 
structor in the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 21st 
day of January, 1920. 

The following-named naval constructors to be navak construc- 
tors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from 
the 7th day of December, 1919: 

Jerome C. Hunsaker, 

Edmund R. Norton, and 

Andrew W. Carmichael. ’ 

Assistant Civil Engineer Greer A. Duncan to be a civil engi- 
neer in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 12th day 
of March, 1920. 

_ Acting Chaplain Charles H. Hastings to be a chaplain in the 
Nayy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from the 6th 
day of November, 1919. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in the 
Navy from the 16th day of January, 1920: 

Stephen Ingham and 

Nils Anderson. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the Navy 
from the 16th day of January, 1920: 

Edmund D. Duckett and 

Vincent Benedict. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy from the 29th day of December, 1919: ‘ 

Frank E. Nelson, 

John Reber, 

Leon W. Knight, and 

Charles N. Koch. 

Pay Clerk Nathaniel E. Disbrow to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 29th day of July, 1919. 

Pay Clerk Jacques H. E. Everette to be a chief pay clerk in 
the Navy from the 30th day of July, 1919. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 13, 1920. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Francis P. Garvin to be Assistant Attorney General. 
CONSULAR SERVICE. 
E. Haldeman Dennison to be a consul of class 3. 
Heaton W. Harris to be a consul general of class 8. 
Leroy R. Sawyer to be a consul of class 7. 
Paul C. Squire to be a consul of class 7. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 
Kenneth Tress Adams to be a hydrographic and geodetic engi- 
neer. 

Maurice Eli Leyy to be a hydrographic and geodetic engineer, 

POSTMASTERS, 

CONNECTICUT, 
Edward S. Coulter, Essex. 

KANSAS, 
Jemima Hill, Arma. 
Harold H. Brindley, Peabody. 
Rufus J. Miller, Selden. 
MICHIGAN, 
Laurence ©. Snyder, Blanchard. 
Covert O. Miller, Lyons. 
Carrie M. Colegrove, Remus. 
OHIO, 

Louise S. Lovett, Wickliffe. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Clarence S. Page, Cornwells Heights. 
Jeremiah H. Fetzer, Coopersburg. 
Osear G. Darlington, Radnor. 
Hilda J. Blomberg, Wilson. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Lottie M. Whalen, De Smet. 
Sidney H. Dains, Marion. 

VIRGINIA, 

Nannie L. Curtis, Leehall. 
John A. Johnston, Petersburg. 


1920. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, April 13, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, let the light of heaven 
shine in our hearts that we may hold our course to Thee, deal 
wisely, justly, with our fellow men. 

We are confronted with grave problems which touch the wel- 
fare of every home throughout the land. Impart wisdom, 
strength, courage, to those in authority, that order may come 
out of chaos, peace out of contentions, that strife may be swal- 
lowed up in victory and brotherly love prevail. In the spirit of 
the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

By direction of the Committee on Military Affairs, Mr. KAHN 
reported the bill (H. R. 13587) making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
for other purposes, which was read a first and second time, and, 
together with the accompanying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state*of the Union and ordered 
printed. 

Nr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman fronr Louisiana reserves all 
points of order. 

INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of House 
resolution 515 and House Report 816. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of House resolution 515 and House Report 816, with 
Mr. Woop of Indiana in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM} 
has 39 minutes and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Donzuus! 
has 34 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, speaking for the gentleman 
from Michigan, we will not consume any more of our time, I 
ask unanimous consent, however, to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] had not expected to go on immediately 
after convening this morning, but intended to wait until after 
the gentleman from Michigan had used the remainder of his 
time. I shall myself use a portion of the time while we are 
waiting for the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] to 
come into the Chamber. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, this resolution 
which is presented to the House at this time is a resolution 
which, in the opinion of the majority members of the committee, 
was the proper thing for this committee to present to the House. 
There seems to have been among some of the Members of the 
House, from the beginning of the investigation which this com- 
mittee has made, a misunderstanding as to the extent of its 
jurisdiction. The select committee which was appointed by the 
Speaker at the beginning of this Congress to investigate ex- 
penditures in the War Department was not a committee with 
legislative functions or with the right to suggest legislation, 
but was more in the nature of a committee to investigate and 
to report so that the House and the other committees of the 
House might have the bénefit of its investigations in future 
legislation. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrews, Md. Bankhead Black Blanton 
Anthony Blackmon Boles 
Bacharach Bell Bland, Mo. Booher 


~ 
Brinson Fuller, Mass, Lufkin Sells 

Browne Gallagher MeAndrews Shreve 

Burke Ganly McArthur Small 
Caldwell Garland MeGlennon Smith, III. 
Campbell, Kans. Garrett McKiniry, N.Y. Smith, Mich. 
Campbell, Pa. PES McLane Smith, N. Y. 
Cantrill Gooda! Maher Smithwick 
Caraway Gould Mann, III Snell 

Carew Graham, Pa. Martin Steagall 
Casey Greene, Mass, ason Stedman 
Chindblom Hamill Moore, Va Steele 

Clark, Fla. Hamilton Morin Stevenson 
Classon larrison Nelson, Wis. Sullivan 
Costello Heflin Nicholls, S. C. Summers, Wash. 
Crago Hill Nolan Sumners, Tex, 
Cramton Hudspeth O'Connell Tague 

Cullen Hulings Overstreet Taylor, Tenn, 
Curry, Calif. Husted Parker Tinkham 
Darrow Johnson, S. Dak. Peters Upshaw 
Denison Johnston, N. Y. Phelan Walters 
Dewalt Jones, Pa. Porter Ward 
Dominick Juul Rainey, J. W. Wason 

Drane Kelly, Pa. Rodenberg Whale 

Eagan Kennedy, Iowa Rowan Williams 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Rowe Winslow 
Elisworth Kitchin Sabath Wright 
Freeman Langley Scully Zihlman 
Fuller, III. Larsen Sears 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Woop of Indiana, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having under consideration House resolution 515, finding 
itself without a quorum, under the rule he eaused the roll to 
be called, whereupon 317 Members answered to their names, 
and he reported the list of the absentees to be entered upon the 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, I was stating, when 
the call of no quorum interrupted what I had to say, that the 
Committee on Expenditures did all it could do when it brought 
these facts to the House and now offers this resolution to refer 
them to the proper department of the Government to have them 
investigated and any infraction of law prosecuted. It will be 
noted by the rule that has been offered here that the minority of 
the committee have their choice of doing one of two things. 
The rule provides, Mr. Chairman, that the minority may offer 
an amendment in the way of a substitute at the conclusion of 
the debate or that a motion to recommit may be made on the 
resolution. I am informed by the minority of the committee 
that the second method will be adopted and that there will be a 
inotion to recommit this resolution to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures, with the suggestion and recommendation that they bring 
back another report setting out particularly the names of the 
persons whom they want the Attorney General to have investi- 
gated. I trust that that motion to recommit will not prevail. 
The resolution in its present form is the thing the House ought 
to do if it does anything in this particular. It would not be 
proper, in my judgment or in the judgment of a majority of the 
committee, for the House to say to the Attorney General which 
particular person he should have investigated by a grand jury 
or what particular civil suit should be recommended. If the 
facts are laid before the Department of Justice as they are in 
this report, then it is a duty that devolves upon that depart- 
ment to ascertain for itself what particular person should be 
prosecuted or what particular civil action ought to be begun. 
This is the only suggestion I have to make about the matter, 
Mr. Chairman, and I hope the resolution, as it is presented by 
this committee, will be passed. I now yield the balance of the 
time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirty-three minutes. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 33 minutes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, this duty that was placed upon subcommittee No. 2, of 
which I had the honor to be chairman, has not been a pleasant 
duty. The only pleasant recollection that I will have of that 
work is the recollection of the friendship and support that I 
was given by my colleague [Mr. McCurtocn] and my dis- 
tinguished friend of the minority [Mr. Doremvs]. [Appliuse.] 
These things, of course, are pleasant, but an investigation of a 
matter of this character is never pleasant to anyone. The man 
or the set of men to be investigated do not enjoy it, neither does 
the right-thinking man enjo¥ lifting the veil and discovering 
that perhaps some of his fellow citizens have been guilty of mis- 
conduct during a war. So it has not been a pleasant task. In 
the first place, I wish to mention the chart to which your atten- 
tion was called yesterday by Mr. Donx mos. The chart in ques- 
tion should not have been designated Camp Sherman. It was 
simply a chart representing the average of ali the 16 canton- 
ments; the average time of beginning work, the 21st of June; 
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average number of carpenters employed at various camps, 2,400; 
and those facts taken together are the basis on which the chart 
was made. I am not going into a discussion of it. On the 
pending resolution I hope that no man will excuse himself from 
voting for that resolution on the ground that we did not specify 
and point out the particular individuals we desired to see prose- 
cuted. Personally we have no interest in prosecuting anyone. 
More than that, it would be impossible for us to point out all 
men who might be connected up with some of the conduct of 
the men mentioned in our report. I mention only one case. 
Take the Tragelis case at Camp Sherman. Tragelis was a 
British adventurer who came to this country and became in- 
volved in what appears to be graft in connection with the auto- 
mobiles at that camp. He undoubtedly had coconspirators. He 
was not alone, and it was impossible for us to point out those 
men. Therefore all that we can do is to transmit the testimony 
as it is to the Attorney General and let him proceed, if he 
deems there is sufficient evidence to warrant it. i was amused 
at my good friend from Michigan [Mr. Doremus] yesterday 
when he undertook in his masterly way to bolster up his case by 
referring to me and quoting from the testimony in which I said, 
with reference to the construction corps, that I was proud of 
its record, and as an American proud of the record of our coun- 
try. Iam truly proud of the record our country made in that 
Great War. It only demonstrated to me what I have always 
contended, that we are the greatest apd most powerful Nation 
on the face of the earth, with more potential power to get into 
action quickly and do things than any other people. 

But that does not signify that in saying those things I con- 
done the offense of persons who take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of war to enrich themselves. I am proud of the achieve- 
ments of the old Continentals in winning our liberty, but I do 
not approve of the conduct of the scoundrel who held up the 
money and compelled the boys to march with bare feet at Valley 
Forge on the frozen ground during that struggle. I am proud of 
the achievements of our country in the Civil War, but I do not 
have any pride in the men who laid the foundation of some of 
the greatest fortunes in this country to-day out of the blood and 
tears of that war. I am proud of our record in the Spanish- 
American War, but I do not condone nor do I give my approval 
but I add my condemnation and execration of the men who in 
the Spanish War took advantage of the war time to enrich them- 
selves. And so in this war I am proud of the final result as 
any American should be, but I do not think that in the pride of 
the success of our entire Nation we should condone and excuse 
men who have enriched themselves out of the sacrifices of their 
fellow men in carrying on that war. [Applause.] 

Just a word about Mr. O'Connor. He is a man whom I never 
met until I employed him to make the survey at Camp Grant. 
He was recommended to me as a capable construction man. He 
was also recommended by the emergency construction committee 
down here as a man worthy to have a contract, but he never got 
one. I went to him and said, Now, Mr. O'Connor, I do not know 
you; I have no purpose to serve but to get at the truth. I want 
you to go to Camp Grant, inasmuch as you are a practical con- 
tractor and builder, and make a survey of that camp and bring 
the truth back to me.” He went there. He made a survey upon 
which to estimate the cost. He came back and told us what he 
would have been willing to have taken the contract to build that 
camp for at that time, taking into consideration the prices of 
material and labor that then prevailed. My good friend from 
Michigan [Mr. Doremus] on yesterday pointed out that he left 
out certain things; that he did not include refrigerators; that 
he did not have certain other little things included in his esti- 
mate. That is true. He did not. But Mr. O'Connor had an 
item of $251,000 in his estimate for overhead expense. He had 
another item of $460,000 for profit, out of which he could pay 
incidental expenses, making a total of $711,000 to cover all inci- 
dental matters that were brought out by Mr. Dorearus, and other 
matters that you will find if you will read the record of the 
hearings. 

But suppose that Mr. O'Connor was mistaken by a million dol- 
lars. Suppose he made an error of $2,000,000, which I do not 
think he did, yet the waste at Camp Grant is something that 
would bring the blush of shame to any American who d to 
see his country’s rights protected. 

Mr, DoREMUS says: 

Let us go back two or three years} go back to the time of the declara- 
tion of war and see what the condition of the country was at that time. 

Yes; I am willing to go back. When the declaration of war 
came business in this country was suspended. Every contractor 


that came before our committee testified that he did not have 
anything to do. Hundreds of them with great organizations 
stood ready and willing to give their services and their organ- 
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izations to the Government to do this construction work in order 
that they might keep their organizations together. Did they get 
the job? Oh, no. They tell us that labor was hard to get. Re- 
member, friends, about that time we did another thing. We 
passed a draft law. We put a provision in it that men who 
were engaged in industrial pursuits, including agriculture, might 
be excused, and the rush of the slackers to buy lead pencils and 
try-squares and get into the work of being carpenters was some- 
thing that had never been seen in this country before. Remem- 
ber that when these 16 cantenments were constructed the draft 
was not then on, and there was no lack of help; and I con- 
tended then, and I contend now, that there was no necessity for 
the cost-plus system of contract. The engineers could have gone 
on and by the purchase-and-hire method have constructed these 
camps. The contractors could have gone on and by the unit 
system of putting up these buildings at so much per thousand 
feet, as Mr. O’Connor figured it, could have done it that way. 
All that could have been done. The unit system could have 
been used in putting in the utilities and would have reduced 
that sort of expenditure, and there was absolutely no real neces- 
sity for it, in my judgment. But they say tọ us it was neces- 
sary, and many of these contractors and men who supported it 
said, after the exigency had passed, that it should not be used. 
But did they stop it? After they built the 16 cantonments did 
they stop that infamous system? No. It went on, and it was 
in vogue in this country When the armistice was signed, and it 
was not only in vogue in the construction of buildings but all 
down the line. And in most cases men who made contracts 
with the Government were getting their full cost price, buildings 
constructed for them in many instances, and a percentage. And 
that is not all. We thought, of course, when the upset fee of 
$250,000 as a maximum was fixed, a man would go on to the 
camp and build it. Even our good friend, ex-Congressman 
Bulkley, from Ohio, testified to that. He was connected with 
the emergency construction committee, in a legal capacity, 
and he testified he thought that was to be done; but it 
was not. 

There was a provision in that contract that permitted the pay- 
ing out of hundreds and thousands and millions of dollars to sub- 
contractors, and I will put a list of those in my speech at this 
point for your information : 


Total fees paid to contractors for construction of National Army 
cantonments, 


cost 
of cantonment. 
Camp Custer: 
eneral contractor s 
Subcontracto rss 
$13,385, 920. 00 
Camp Devens: 
| contractors...........---- 
Subcontractors.--...--....-.--+-- 
12,311,429. 03 
Camp Dix: 
l contractors. ...........--- 
Subcontractors... ..---......+--+- 
D 13,109, 220. 09 
General contraetarss 
Subeontr actors 
10, 335. 120. 00 
Cane 
eneral contractors..........-..-- 
i 11,715,529. 09 
Camp Gordon: 
eneral contractors ...-...-.-.----- 
OPE. coc va —— 
11, 639, 420. 09 
Cam ip Grant: 
eneral contractors... --.-.--.--- 
Subcontractors....-..-.--....--.-- 
14, 689, 620. 09 
Jackson: 
eneral contractors......---.----- 
Subeontractors. E 
ane Jackson, Artivery Camp. 12,710, 720. 09 
eral contractor .[occcncccnneees! 9, 231,420.09 
Camp Lee: 
. contractors........-..-+-- 
Subcontractors 
19, 000, 920. 00 
Camp Meade: 
eneral contractors 
679,623.75 18,614, 020. 09 
Camp Lewis is known as the l tand best equipped cantonmentin the country. 
To the cost of this cantonment as shown in this statement has been added an amount 


to make it equal with other northern construction, that is 6 per centof the cost; Low- 
ever it should be noted that this cantonment was most economically construc’ 
due to the fact that there were no subcontractors. 
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Total fees paid to contractors for construction of- National Army 
cantonments—Continued. 


Amount. Total fees. 


Estimated cost 
of cantonment. 


Camp Sherman: 
ral contractors. 
Subcontractors. 
3171, 781. 42 $13, 247, 620. 00 
Camp Taylor: 
jeneral contractors........-.-.... 330, 459. 40 
Subcontractors.....-....-..-+0.--- 68, 235. 43 
398, 694. 83 $, 861, 120. 00 
Camp Travis: 
METAL eontractors . eee ee 449, 161. 71 8, 805, 720. 00 
Camp Upton: 
eneral contractors. ...-......---- 405, 743. 54 
Subcontracto rss. 82,772. 11 
486, 515. 65 15, 370, 820. 00 
Camp Pike: 
eneral contractors 497,728. 90 
Subcontractors... 1,470. 26 
499, 199. 16 13, 505, 320. 00 
reel ð — 7, 875, 728. 74 206,632, 920. 00 


Average fees per cantonment as estimated from available records, $492,233.04. 


I want to cite one instance. At Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., 
Rinehart & Dennis were the principal contractors. R. L. Thomas, 
of Charlottesville, got the contract for putting in the plumbing 
and heating for $1,808,159.46, at a 7 per cent fee. He took a 
young man at Petersburg, by the name of Harrison, and gave 
him the subcontract for 1 per cent. He did all the work, got his 
1 per cent, and Mr. Thomas, if you will read the testimony— 
which I will insert herewith, so that you can read it—testified 
that the Government paid all his help that he had out there; 
that he was not out one cent. He drew down $78,000 and did 
not do a thing for it, in consideration of that contract, except he 
said that he paid his board down there and his living expenses, 
That is a sample of what was going on in this country under 
that cost-plus system. The following is the testimony that I 
have referred to: 


{Excerpts of testimony from serial 3, part 33, hearings before subcom- 
mittee No. 2 of the Select Committee on Expenditures in the War 
Department.] 

TESTIMONY OF MR, WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, JE., PETERSBURG, VA. 
(Page 2656.) 
(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 
aoe McKENZIE. Mr. Harrison, please state your full name to the 
reporter, s 
r. HarRIson. William Henry Harrison, jr. 
Mr. McKenzix, Where is your home? 
Mr. Harrison. Petersburg, Va. 
Mr. McKenzie. I will ask you, Mr. Harrison, whether or not you had 
any 5 for construction work at Camp Lee under Rinehart & 
unis? 
Mr. Harrison. I was associated with Mr. R. L. Thomas in the plumb- 
ing and heating contract at Camp „Va. 
* > s 7 * * . 
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The amount of the job was $1,308,159.46, and I received 1 per cent 
of that and did the job. 

Mr. MCKENZIE, What was your fee? 

Mr. HARRISON. One per cent. 

Mr. MeKxxzin. What did that amount to? 

Mr. HARRISON. $13,081.59. 

Mr. McKenzie, What was the total fee? 

Mr. Harrison. n per cent of the 81,308, 159.46. To be exact, 
the total fee was $91,571.15. That was 7 per cent of the gross amount. 
We had a contract with Rinehart & Dennis, which was confirmed by 
Washington. Washington said it was a percentage contract—a scale 
contract. If your work amounted to so much—that is, if it amounted 
to a certain percentage—you would receive a certain per cent; if it 
amounted to a larger sum, you received less, and if it amounted to a 
smaller amount, you received a greater per cent. Now, our contract 
came within the 7 per cent amount, amounting to $1,308,000, roughly 
speaking, and our fee was approximately $91,000; and I personally 
received 1 per cent of the total amount, or one-seventh of the fee. 

Mr. MCKENZIE, Aud the remainder of it went to Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCKENZIE, The man who originally had the subcontract? 

Mr. Harrison, Yes, sir. 

a + s $ * * * 
(Pages 2658-2659.) 

Mr. MeKxxzix. Did you have men in Petersburg who were qualified 
and responsible to do this work, that could have done this work, and 
who were desirous of ang this work? 

Mr. Harrison. I can only answer for myself when I tell you that I 
took the plumbing and heating contract and relieved Mr. Thomas en- 
tirely of the engineering or the la ing out of the job and of the 
actual performance of the job, and the “oe average at Washington 
kept among all 16 cantonment contractors, I led the entire 16 by 200 per 
cent batting average, and I was a Petersburg man, 

Mr. McKenzie. I want to ask you another question. You got 1 per cent? 

Mr. Harrison, Yes, sir. 

Mr, McKenzie. And who did the engineering? Who looked after this 
work? What did Mr. Thomas do? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. MCKENZIE., Yes; he got +t ee cent. What did Mr. Thomas do 
for which he was paid 6 per cent 


Mr. Harrison. After the work was started and well under way, Mr. 
Thomas was a stranger to me. He simply knew me by reputation, Mr. 
Thomas was a very cold business man. After Mr. omas and I had 
been associated together for 30 days he realized that I could handle the 
work perhaps, according to his notion, better than he could, and he let 
me continue with the work, and he got another contract down there. 


Mr. McKenzie, Where at? At that same camp? 
Mr. HARRISON. Yes, sir; he got the e contract. He left me 
entirely to perform the plumbing and heating contract. 
* . * > * * . 
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Mr. MCKENZIE. Personally I feel that I would like to congratulate you 
as one man who rendered service to the Goyernment at a fee that was 
very reasonable, It strikes me that while perbaps others were gettin, 
liberal fees for their services, you were rendering services at what 
would call a very reasonable fee, 

Mr. Harrison, Mr. McKenzie, that was bad business dealing on my 
part, when everyone else on the job was getting rich. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. R. L. THOMAS, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
(Page 2662.) 
* 


* * s * * + 
Mr. McKenzie. Did yor have anything to do with the contract for the 
plumbing and heatin 
Mr. THOMAS. I had the contract for the 
Mr. McKenzie. You got the original su 
then took in Mr. Harrison? 
Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir; it was a percentage cost-plus job. 
0 * > s . * 


lumbing and heating also. 
ontract, did you not, and 


* 
(Page 2663.) 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Can you give us from memory about how many men 
you had there, superintendents and foremen, that were paid by the Gov- 
ernment, and also men that were paid out of your own funds? 

Mr. THOMAS. We did not have anybody there. The Government paid 
all that were on that contract. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. And you got a straight 6 per cent? 

Mr. THOMAS. Seven per cent. 

Mr. McKenzie. Mr. Harrison got the 1 per cent and you got the 
remaining 6 per cent? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir. S 

+ a * . * + * 


Mr. McKenziz. What was the total amount of your fee? 
Mr. THomas. I think it was somewhere around ninety-one thousand 


and odd dollars. z i J i Š 


(Page 2665.) 
Mr. McKexzie. And no one participated in that fund with you? 
Mr. THOMAS. No, sir. 
Mr. McKenzie. You were not required to make any contribution to the 
Rinehart & Dennis Co. in consideration of your receiving the contract, or 


9 that kind? 
75 omas. No, sir. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. It was a straight-out 7 per cent contract, so far as you 
were concerned, with the Rinehart & Dennis Co, when you went into it 
i THOM AN: Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenzie. You took Mr. Harrison in and he received 1 per cent 
and he superintended the work? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr, MCKENZIE. The Goverment paid you for all your overhead? 

Mr. THOMAS, Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenzim. And you got a straight, clean fee? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, sir; we did not. ey did not pay for our board at 
the hotel. They did not pay al) our expenses. ou would call that 
overhead, wouldn't you? do not know about it, but I want to say that 
they did not do that. 

Mr. McKenziz. I presume that would be living expenses that every 
man has to bear in every line of business which he is engaged in. 

Remember, my friends, we are not out looking for some particu- 
lar contractor; we are not seeking particularly to put some one 
man in the penitentiary. Weare striving, or, at least, I am siriv- 
ing, to carry this investigation through on a higher plane than pur- 
suing some little grafter to cover. It has been carried on with 
a view of forever condemning that system of work in order that 
our Government, if another emergency arises, will never permit 
a few men to come to Washington, as was done, and set them- 
selves up as an emergency committee and draw up contracts 
without a single protection to the Government. i 

It is said the Government was protected. Now, let us see. 
Every nail that was thrown away, every board that was spoiled, 
every sack of cement that was left out in the weather and went 
to the bad, every hour that was loafed by the workingmen, added 
to the profit of the contractor up to the point of his maximum fee, 
and after that had been reached what incentive did he have other 
than patriotism to protect the interests of his country? I want to 
say right here, in my judgment, those men were not guilty of any 
crime. They took those contracts under a system provided down 
here in Washington, and, more than that, those contracts were 
handed out to the men they wanted to have them. Oh, they say, 
“They are honest men. They are good men. They would not do 
anything to take advantage of the people.” I hope that is true. 
But oh, my friends, think of it! With that sort of a system in 
vogue, where would we have been if bad men had been in charge? 
That is the point. 

Where would we have been if men with designing minds had 
been in charge of this work? Why, we would have had no pro- 
tection whatever. I say without fear of contradiction that this 
cost-plus system is the most damnable curse that was ever 
visited upon a country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
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Not only did it rob us of many millions of the people’s money, 
but when the good old mothers were sitting up knitting socks 
for the boys, when you were walking the streets of your little 
town begging men to buy a $50 Liberty bond or a $100 Liberty 
bond to help out the Government, and perhaps going to the 
bank to borrow the money, is not it most exasperating when 
you realize that at that instant the Government was turning 
over $78,000 profit to the man who admits in his testimony that 
he did not do a thing to earn it at all, a sum greater than it 
was possible to raise in mary small towns of the country? 

Not only that, but this accursed cost-plus system demoralized 
labor so that it will take years and years for labor to overcome 
that demoralization. At the same time your boy who put on 
the uniform of the United States and sailed across the sea 
while the submarine was lying in wait for him spent his time 
in the camps and fields of battle at $30 or $36 a month, do you 
think he has not a curse in his heart for the men who took 
advantage of a situation of that kind and allowed his neighbor 
boys, with a lead pencil and a carpenter’s square, claiming to be 
“ carpenters,” to go to one of these places and get $6 or $7 a 
day and double pay for work on Sunday and time and a half 
for overtime? Do you wonder now that that great army came 
back from France dissatisfied? Are you surprised that these 
boys who risked everything are now asking that they be given 
some compensation by the Government which permitted such a 
cursed system as that to prevail while they were over on the 
front? That system, gentlemen, is responsible for the claim 
now that we owe these boys a bonus. How are you going to 
get away from it? 

And that is not all that it destroyed. It destroyed the or- 
ganizations of the contractors of this country and put them in 
a position where they can not get back those organizations. 
And, oh, the saddest thing of all, the thing that hurts me most, 
is that good friends of mine, men whom I respect and love, 
will eyen now apologize for such a thing. Yes; they will even 
stand on the floor of Congress and apologize for a system that 
cost us these millions of the people’s money, that destroyed the 
morale of our boys at home, that put a curse into the heart of 
every soldier that wore the uniform. Yet they will tell us to 
forget! The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UPSHAW], in a 
speech the other day, said that, and I will include what I want 
of his remarks in mine. He said, in effect: Why, to talk 
about these things now and to make these criticisms is political 
stuff, and it ought to be forgotten; and when I hear men talk- 
ing about this thing now it is water under the bridge. Say 
hooray for the Stars and Stripes.” 

Oh, how pleasing that must be to the man who profiteered on 
his country in time of war. Forget it? Yes; if you can. I 
can not forget it as I stand on the street down here and see a 
soldier boy, with a leg off, hobbling along on his crutches, and 
there comes along one of these profiteers in his splendid 
limousine; I can not forget it. I look at the little cottage out 
yonder on the hillside, where a little later on will live one of 
these boys who wore the uniform; and down the road a little 
farther you see a ma t mansion, and you ask, “ Who 
lives there?” Oh, that is the home of Mr. Smith, who had a 
cost-plus contract during the war, and made his money.” 

Go over yonder to France, if you will, and stand at the grave 
where Quentin Roosevelt sleeps, and follow that line where all 
the heroic boys sleep up to where the heroic son of Harry Lauder 
fell and sleeps to-day, where they sleep the last long sleep, and 
then say, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsHawi says, 
“Forget it!” He says: 

Of course, I would not stand for any kind of postwar extravagance, 
but the war-time extrava: ce that grew naturally out of the vast 
volume of money that had to be voted for speedy action, I think no 
man should now stop or stoop to criticize; for that water has 
passed under the bridge. We were called on, not to see how mu 
money we could save, but to see how quickly we could be sure of 
1 flag yonder that inspires us every day—our beautiful flag 
that mocrats and Republicans together voted money to, protect and 


arms to save. 
s . * = * * 


It was patrlotie to vote and spend and fight together then. In other 
words, were the glories all American, but only the mistakes Democratic? 
That is the narrow partisan view. Over against this political ch 
of extravagance let us drown out the din and the jargon of folly by 
shouting, “ Hooray for the American flag!” 

I think it is a fine thing to just think about our common glory under 
the new meaning of the “ Stars and Stripes.” When narrow partisan- 


shi its tongue into gall and its pen into the f of 
Puce pillage, Tet us answer again, “Hurrah for tne? Miata oak 
pes!” 


According to the gentleman from Georgia, while Uncle Sam 
is standing gazing with pained face and tearful eyes to the 
battle fields where the boys are dying for your country and 
mine, if certain of our countrymen in the rear pick his pockets, 


because the robbing is done in time of war it is “ water under 
the bridge“ and should be forgotten. 

Great God, gentlemen, are you willing to stand for such a 
proposition? Oh, my friends, Republican or Democrat, ceasa 
that sort of talk. Do not let it ever be heard that you are 
apologizing for a man who would rob his country in time of 
war! [Applause on the Republican side.] “Hooray for the 
Stars and Stripes,” as the gentleman from Georgia says, when 
talking of these men. I will tell you, gentlemen, my sentiments, 

When I think of these men who enriched themselves at the 
expense of the American people in time of war, I feel like saying, 
“ Hooray for the stone wall and the firing squad!” [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Now, my friends, I have not time to talk longer of them, 
although I would like to. This report means nothing unless it 
be backed up by legislation. We make certain recommendations, 
ineluding an amendment to the Constitution, that will make 
profiteering in time of war treason. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] We also recommend other things that will protect 
the American people. I will include these recommendations in 
my speech, and I want you to read them and I want you to vote 
for the bills, if they get on this floor, to protect the American 
people against it, if it ever comes again. And remember, if we 
pass the proper legislation, the next time that American boys 
are called upon to fall upon the field of battle, as they lie there 
with the smoke of battle rolling over them and gazing on that 
old flag for the last time, they will know and feel that back home 
not only the old mothers are patriots, not only those who live in 
minor stations in life are patriots, but that everybody is a 
patriot, because he has to be under the law. The great mass 
are patriotic and true and need no law. 

I know full well, my good friends, that you can not change 
the selfishness and avarice of the human heart by legislation. I 
realize that. But I do know that you can make laws that will 
take a man who will rob the Government in time of war and 
make him a traitor, as much as a man who meets you on the 
field of battle with a gun, and I am for that kind of thing. You 
gentlemen will agree with me that that is right. No doubt that 
is where you stand. In your hearts you dare not say, “Oh, well, 
this money is gone; it went out to labor; it is gone under the 
bridge; let us forget it.” 

Friends, I know we can recover only a little of it, but that does 
not trouble me. The only thing that has troubled and worried 
me is to think that men claiming to be Americans, claiming to 
love our country, would so far forget themselves that they would 
do these things while other men and women were dying for the 
country which gave them a chance to live. That is what hurts 
me most. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I submit with my remarks the committee recommendations, 
as follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 
I. 


Your committee respectfully recommends that legislation be enacted 
prohibiting any Government construction work being done on a cost- 
plus basis, either in an emergency or normal times. If it be found neces- 
sary in any emergency to begin any work before sufficiently definite plans 
can be 8 to enable the „ of lump-sum cer unit bids, then 
such J ation should provide that the construction roceeded with 
by the Engineer Corps, either wholly or to such time as bids can be had 
and the contractor take over the work, 
allowance on or uction of contract 
time accomplished. 

11. 


recommends that the power of the Sec- 
under 
drawn 


roper provision being made for 
y the amount of work at such 


Your committee respectfully 
retary of War to suspend the requirements relating to advertisin 
section 3709 and the amendatory sections, be either entirely wi 
or be definitely limited so as not to permit him to abrogate the wise pub- 
lie y of taking competitive bids ee oy other means. Your com- 
mit respec recommends that su egislation be made broad 
enough to cover other officers now having Similar powers of suspension, 


III. 


Your committee 8 recommends that carefully considered 
legislation be enacted providing that war activities, not military, be 
carried on under a system to be provided, which sball provide for a fixed 
definite responsibility as fully and directly as it is fixed in the strictly 
military operations. Such activities are as surely a part of carrying ou 
the war as strictly military operations. In the language of the letter of 
instruction from the officer cha of cantonment construction, all 
persons so en “are just as truly serving their country as if actu- 
ally placed on the firing line.” . — 11.) 

e vagueness and looseness with which it was all carried on in the past 
war through the indiscriminate, irresponsible calling into a sort of semi- 
service, of the interested parties themselves, to control their own indus- 
tries and activities, must never be repeated. Very little, if anything, 
can be said in proper defense of the system as employed. The most that 
has been said has n in the nature of an excuse that it occurred or was 
necessary by our unpreparedness. Certainiy the lesson was expensive. 
By the same token, then, it ought to be heeded, and its repetition pre- 
. Bites 25 to Ps it non: for no man ang no 5 is wise 
enou o say when the next emergency may confront us. 

Such legislation, in the judgment of foun committee, should be along 
lines substantially as follows: 


1920. 
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1. As to those war facilities and commodities which must be pro- 
vided by all the outside industries of the coun: te provision 
should be made by law that they be carried on an ‘the amr — or 
facilities furnished, under contracts involving complete definite — — 
palace Cie eet under no circumstances permit w: uncontrolled 


tion and expenditure. In other words, legislg tion should now 


be passed A os oe of ghey Fe as possible, not o for the coordina- 
tion, r existi ee and facilities for or in 
future 9 but also aer T ng f for the a control thereof. 
That, in order to make such control effecti nt eet tke aan the 
marking up of properties and costs and the 
of the mere fact of the existence of a state of yas Sa tion be now 
enacted Pall prop that, upon declaration of war 7 United States, 
prices o 1 and commodities necessary rosecution of 
the war, uding food, 15 elothin; ne building. interii transporta- 
tion, and all materials used in the production, 3 or conversion 
thereof, and of all materials used in or in connection with the manufac- 
ture of supplies and equipment for the Are 3 including ord- 
nance, quartermasters’ supplies, or other y or in connec- 
tion with the Army oF e Navy in the prosecution of the war, shall 
come automatically under Gavetniment control, as a necessary exercise 
of war power, ewise all wage a aue ee that all such 
prices and 8 ae shall remain fixed until further action by the 
Governmen e emergency. 

3. As far as possible construction and other tasks which an os 
gency would prawns should at this time be definitely delegated ex- 
isting or constituted 7 agencies. 

Moreover, in order that such legislation 8 pany and carefully con- 
sidered and enacted may not be su dered ctive by sub- 
— — hastily prepared and al jegisiation in the emergency or 
when the emergency is definitely threatening such present legislation 
should contain provisions, so fax as legally possible, against repeal by 
implication. = 


0 care 


2 more tħan pot at 
within a year, whereas 
over them on the part of the Government a aad — . — tare ay 
meritorious and technical services received merely the salaries of the 
military grade to which commissioned. 
Your oo 2 9 expressly 5 3 ning past or encouraging to 
be regard as in any manner either co: g past or enco an 
future wholesale or Tnwarranted commissionin; y 


V. 


Your committee respectfully recommends that Congress make pro- 
vision to place all engineering and construction work for the Army 
under the Corps of Engineers of the Army. It is moved to this recom- 
mendation by several 5 

1. That the Co of Engineers is distinctly the technical branch 
waich eager ‘han e such work.. 

The initial 8 of any construction 3 involve engineering. 
migrefore ney are eee fitted to start such work promptly. 

They are engaged in peace times in @ greater variety of engineering 
son construction projects Than an ent. 

4. The sole ultimate purpose of having any military cca ges ny is 
to be prepa for an emergency. ‘Therefore, if this corps is given, in 
addition to its 7 g 3 duties, all construction work, it will 
then obtain 1 times that Compi variety of experience 
which will best fit it. to meet the emergen 

„ Your committee’s conviction in g this recommendation is 
further strengthened by a that the Construction Division, as 
now constituted, appears sti 18 ae so frankly described the 
emergency committee in 1918, “to pathy with them (the 
5 both in theory and fact.” your committee reaches 
this conclusion from the fact that in its Iast annual report, which has 
just been printed (February, 1920), the Construction Division, not- 
withstanding the numerous 5 results and evils which had 

before this: co still em- 


e 
rt, Chief Construction Divisi rinted — 1920 e 
repo onstruction on, p pp. n 
because, in its. solicitude for the ‘contractors, it even surpassed the 
emergency construction committee in the only exercise of its veto 

wer over acts of the cy construction committee, of which we 

ve record, by overrulin a recommendation for down- 


ward revision of certain tees, (R. 5%) 
s investi, on your committee 


Since the 4 by dne of 8 in 

has been advised b War Department that, after careful considera- 
tion by the General ‘Stat, it recommended such transfer, ao at son 
strongly Apparently the only reason why such tran: 

fer hee: not been. h 1 ar Department order r to this toya: is 
that after the approval of the Secretary of War of such transfer, in 
memorandum from the Director of 3 dated March 11 1919, 
to The Adjutant General for the to become 


irection of the aa 


f the order 


emporary admin: 
your committee deems i 


Your committee 8 3 legislation definitely restrict- 
ing the 5 evil. It suggests that such legislation be drafted 
miy after careful hearings and consideration by the proper committee. 
Yee committee is moved to make this recommendation from the fact 


vil, 

Your committee respectfully recommends that an amendment to the 
Constitution be drawn and submitted to make profiteering in war 
times treason, 

5 III. section 3, of the Constitution of the United States pro- 


vid, 

“Treason against the United States shall consist only in levyin 
pan them, or in ethering to their enemies, giving them ai 
comfort. 

Modern war has been called “technical. war,” and we now know 
what such technical war means: in the straining. to the utmost of the 
resources of the Nation. What can then be more dangerous or give 
more “aid and comfort” to the enemy than that which seriousi 
strikes at and impairs such resources? All profiteering does this. It 
is common knowledge that the 8 2227000, 800,000. 
great, but what roportion ¢ of the $22,000, 000 expended falls under 
the head of profi steering probably never be known. 

While h e ere war program by impairing its resources 
through 5 to that extent, giving aid and comfort to the 
aar still it is ee that it may not be, D probably is not, Pages 
with such personal adherence to the enemy as is to bring 
—. — conduct within the constitutional definition 
reciates fully the seriousness of ing the constitu- 

on of treason. However, it assumes it to be a certainty 

that in every —— war a strict cert n will be in force, thus 
Fis ractically — ing criticism, whether honest or unwarranted, 
hat being so, it would seem additionally necessary, as far as possible, 

rovide against the recurrence of those things which should be 

5 cized. And it is the deliberate 1 ae ka of your committee that 
effective legislation to prevent profitee one such much-needed 


step ning. as it believes fully, = ‘seriousness of its recommendation 
because o "the seriousness o your committee respectfully 
recommends that -a constitutional amendment be ‘oe and sub- 
mitted for ratification, so amending the constitutional definition of 
treason as to include that form St unconscionable taking of the 
Nation’s resources in time of war, which is commonly known as 
Aitai the following language for consideration 

e owing e 

hat 4 e Constitution of the United States 


“That Article III, section 3, of 
be amended by inserting a comma in lieu — the period at ms end tor 
the first sentence thereof and adding the following: “or 


them ‘aid and comfort if Pear en injury to the military, physical, or 


Spon 
resources of the United 
VIL 


Your committee respectfully recommends that Congress refer this 
report and the testimony taken to the Department of Justice, with 
uest or direction that a complete and thorough investigation 
be made of all cantonment and camp construction projects, to the 


occurred, both b recoveries 
ur committee eno 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, at the conclusion of the 
debate, it is provided that a substitute resolution may be 
offered, Is there a substitute resolution to be offered? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report H. Res. 515 to the House, with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Woop of Indiana, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that commttee, having had under consideration H. Res. 515, re- 
ferring certain hearings and a report of the Select Committee on 
Expenditures in the War Department to the Department of 
Justice, had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is or- 
dered on the resolution to. final passage. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a motion to 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Donxxus moves to recommit the resolution and report of the 
Select. Committee on Expenditures in the War Department to that com- 


mittee with instructions to report to the House a resolution specifying 
all ms, firms, and corporations which, in the Judgment of said com- 
mittee, should be investigated by the Attorney General in connection 
with the construction of camps and 5555 ae requesting ma 
Attorney General to institute investi nagar Se grand oceedings 
otherwise, for the purpose of beginning civil or 5 poe 
against such. persons, firms, or corporations in any case where the 
warrant the same. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr, Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 131, nays 169, 
answered “present ” 2, not voting 125, as follows: 


YEAS—181. 
Almon Bee Byrnes, S. C, Clark, Mo. 
Ashbrook Benson Byrns, Tenn. Cleary 
Aswell Box Campbell, Pa. Coady 
abe prang 5 cos 
Babka gs arss onnally 
Barkley paceman Carter p 
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— A DA Honana Sena . The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
ent Hudspeth Moore, Va Sims Until further notice: 
stump Mo. —.— . — Neely 1 Bisson Mr. 8 with Mr. Krrenix. 
iå 8 n man Mr. Juur with Mr. LARSEN 
Doremus goc O'Connor Steph Miss. * p a) 
Doughton Jacoway Oldfield toll ons, Allan Mr. RoDENBERG with Mr. BELL. 
2 Johnson, Miss. a 8 Tex. Mr. LANnGtey with Mr. Crark of Florida. 
ague Mr. Manx of Illinois with Mr. DEW 
Eagle Kincheloe Overstreet Taylor, Ark, - DEWALT. 
Eyans Mont: Lanham, Padget Taylor, Cole. Mr: Konsa of 1 with Mr. BANKHEAD. 
Evans, Nev, nkfo r omas r. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. STEELE. 
Ferris Lazaro Parrish Tillman * 
Fields Lea Calif Pell Tamaan Mr. Denison with Mr. GARRETT. 
Fisher Lee, Ga Pou Vinson Mr. BacHaracH with Mr. Scurry. 
ood n roan gua Ta wetkins Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. SMALL. 
l, * p 
andy McClintic Rainey, H. Welling Mr. Wiritams with Mr. HEFLIN. 
ard McDu Rainey, J. W. Welt Mr. Bece with Mr. O'CONNELL. 
ganner ie see sini Baker whe 21 Mr. NeLsox of Wisconsin with Mr. UPSHAW. 
eit 5 — 127 Lay Wilson, Fa. Mr. Curry of California with Mr. Branp of Virginia. 
Griffin ys Robinson, N.C. Wingo Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. Doorra. 
sare 7 855 sea 1 Komiaa wie wy Mr. Curnpstom with Mr. BLAND of Missouri. 
8 Minahan, N. I. Rubey 9 Mr. MCARTHUR with Mr. Sears, 
Hocy Montague Rucker Mr. ELLSWORTH with Mr. CALDWELL. 
NAYS—169 Mr. CosTELLO with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. 
2 SACAR ; 50 1 is Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. HAYDEN, 
y mhr ose X 
re 8 Foster M Culise h E ME 5 Tn Mr. BLANTON. 
Andrews, Nebr, Frear McFadden Sanders, N. Ý. r. Darrow with Mr. SMITHWICK. 
8 araea 1 8 Mr. WALTERS with Mr. STEVENSON, 
n chinley cha Mr. Gov» with Mr. McLane. 
Barbour Good McLaughlin, Mich Scott 
Benbam Goodykoontz Ae Nebr. Siegel Mr. Husrro with Mr. MCANDREWS. 
Bland, Ind. Graham, III. Mac rate Sinclair Mr. Zintatax with Mr. BLACK. 
Boies Green, Iowa MacGregor Sinnott Mr. Burke with Mr. WRIGHT. 
Bowers r Madden Sle r 5 8 x 
Britten Hadley Magee Smith, Idaho Mr. Craco with Mr. Kerrner. 3 
Brooks, III. Hardy, Colo. Mapes Snyder Mr. Peters with Mr. Mann of South Carolina. 
sahara EA: perros ere Pad pai A Mr. Monix with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
w chener - 
Burdick Hawley Miller BUA 8 Mr. Yates with Mr. MAHER. 
Barrongo Hays á Monahan, Wis. sirens. Kane. Mr. Wason with Mr. BRINSON. 
72 ie on rong, Pa. Mr. McPrerson with Mr. Rowan 
Cannon erse Moore, Ohio Summers, Wash, : 5 8 
Christopherson Hickey Moores, Ind Sweet ikine Mr. Gartanp with Mr. LESHER. 
8 asson os Morgan . — Mr. LUFKIN with Mr. GALLAGHER. 
ole C: 0 emple „ * 
Geoner Houston Mudd Thompson Mr. RADCLIFFE with Mr. Carew. 
Copley Huddleston Murphy ‘Tilson Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. HanRTSON. 
8 X Hun 1 Newton, ta — Mr. WHEELER with Mr. McGLenNnon. 
urrie, cn. utchinson ewton 0. neher ra! 7 
Dale Ireland - Nichols’ Mich. Towner Mr. Sars of Michigan with Mr. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dallinger James Ogden Treadway Mr. Mason with Mr. CANTRILL. 
Davis, Minn. sertis 2 Osborne Yelle Mr. Hurines with Mr. PHELAN. 
mpsey ohnson, Ky e are we n y 
Bie lova en Wash. Platt Vestal Mr. JoHNSON of South Dakota with Mr. Sreacatr. 
we! Kahn Purnell Volstead Mr. Hauttrox with Mr. Jones of Texas. 
Dunbar 3 Ramie 25 * 1 Mr. Porter with Mr. DRANE. 
un enda an „Ca atson * 
Dyer Kin Randall, Wis Webster Mr. Rowe with Mr. HAMILL. 
Echols Kinkaid Reavis White, Kans, Mr. KreczKa with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
Bitott Kauton Reber 1 white. Me. Mr. Epatonps with Mr. MARTIN, 
ston raus „ nsiow z * * 
1 Kreider Reed, W. Va Wood, Ind Mr. Ramsey with Mr. SMITH of New York. 
Esch Lampert Rhodes Woodyard Mr. SHreve with Mr. CULLEN. 
Evans, Nebr, Layton Ricketts Young, N. Dak, Mr. KENNEDY of Ithode Island with Mr. NiıcHortLs of South 
ze el 1 une K Carolina. - 
Focht Lass Roget Alr, Wann with Mr. BOOHER. 
5 « oon ts r. Kress w r. MINICK. 
ä PRERENT "—2. Mr. Goopatt with Mr. BLACKMON, 
Clark, Fla. Longworth Mr. Freeman with Mr. CASEY. 
NOT VOTING—125. Mr, Kerry of Pennsylvania with Mr. GANLY. 
Andrews, Md. Edmonds Kettner Rowe Mr. SNELL with Mr. McKrnmy. 
Bacharach Ellsworth Kiess Sabath Mr. TayLor of Tennessee with Mr. SABATH. 
Bankhead Fa a i cer Soy Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. CARAWAY. 
Bell Fuller, Mass. eer Selle, The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Black Gallagher Larsen Shreve The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
8 Ganly Lesher Smalt Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand 
nd, Mo. Garland Lufkin Smith. III. th 8 1 e 
Bland, Va. Garrett McAndrews Smith, Mich, he yeas and Nays. 
Bintan e McArthur SE N The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Booher 100da ennon mithwie 7: : { 1 2 
Brinson Gould MeKiniry Snell The question was taren i zar ore igre n 200, nays 4, 
Brumbaugh Graham, Pa McLane Steagal! answered present“ 2, not voting 122, as follows: 
Burke Greene, Mass McPherson Steele YEAS—299 
Caldwell Greene, Vt Maher Stevenson 8 
Campbell, Kans. Hamill Mann, III Sullivan Ackerman Box Cleary Donovan 
Cantrill Hamilton ann, S Taylor, Tenn. Almon Brand Coady Doremus 
Caraway Harrison Martin Tinkham Anderson Briggs Cole Doughton 
Carew Hayden Mason Upshaw Andrews, Nebr. Britten Collier Dowell 
“asey Heflin Morin Voigt Anthony Brooks, III. Connally Dunbar 
Chindblom Hill Nelson, Wis. Walters Ashbrook Brooks, Pa. Cooper Dunn 
Costello Hulings Nicholls, 8. C. Ward Aswell Browne Copley Dupré 
Crago Husted Nolan Wason Ayres Burdick Crisp Dyer 
Cramton Johnson, S. Dak. O'Connell Wheeler Babka Burroughs Crowther Fagan 
Cullen Johnston, N. L. Parker Williams Baer Butler Currie, Mich. Echols 
Curry,Calif. Jones. Pa. Peters Wilson, III. Barbour Byrnes, S. C. le Elliott 
Darrow Jones, Tex. Phelan Wright Barkley Byrns, Tenn. Dallinger Elston 
Denison Juul Porter Yates Bee Campbell, La. Davey Emerson 
Dewalt Kelley, Mich, Radcliffe Zihlman Benham Candler Davis, Minn. Esch 
Dominick Kelly, Pa. msey Benson Cannon Davis, Tenn. Evans, Mont. 
Dooling Kennedy, Iowa Eodenberg Bland, Ind. Carss Dempsey Evans, Nebr. 
Drane Kennedy, R. I. Rowan Biana, Va. a eel 11 8 
n ar e . . * B 
So the motion to recommit was rejected, Hawes Classon N Dickinson, iowa Ferris 
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Fess Kearns Mudd Sinclair 
Fields Keller Murphy Sisson 
¥isher Kelley, Mich. Neely Siem 
Ken Nelson, Mo. Smith, Idaho 
Focht Kiess Newton, Ste 
Fordney Kincheloe Newton, Mo. Steenerson 
Foster King Nichols, Mich. Stephens, Miss. 
Frear Kinkaid O'Connor Stephens, Ohio 
French Knutson eden Stiness 
Gallivan Kraus Oldfield Stoll 
Gandy Kreider Oliver Strong, Kans. 
Gard pert ney Strong, Pa. 
Glynn nham Osborne Summers, Wash. 
ođwin, N. C. Lankford Overstreet Sumners, Tex. 
ro adgett Sweet 
Goodwin, Ark. Lea, Calif. pe Swope 
Goodykoontz „Ga. Tague 
Graham, Lehlbach Parrish Taylor, Ark. 
Green, Iowa Linthicum ell Taylor, Colo. 
Griest ttle Platt Temple 
Griffin Lonergan ou 
Iladley uce Purnell Tiliman 
Hardy, Colo. Luhring in son 
Hardy, Tex. eClintic ey, Ala Timberlake 
Harreld McCulloch Rainey, H. T. Tincher 
Hast MeFadden Va J. W. Towner 
Haugen McKenzie Raker Treadway 
Hawley MeKeown Vaile 
Hayden McKinley Vare 
Hays MeLaugilin, eee I. Calif, Venable 
Hernandez McLaughlin, Nebr. Randall. Wis. Vestal 
MacCrate Ray Vinson 
n Ma r Reavis olgt 
Hickey Madden Reber Volstead 
Hicks Ma Reed, N. Y. alsh 
Moch Major Reed, W. Va. Watkins 
Hoe: Mansfield odes Watson 
Holland Mapes Ricketts Weaver 
Hougħton Martin Riddick Webster 
Howard Mays Riordan Wel 
Huddleston Mead Robinson, N. C. 1 
ye Merritt Robsion, Ky. W. 
Hull, Iowa Michener Rogers Wheeler 
Hull, Tenn. Miller ite, Kans. 
Hutchinson, Mi a Rose White, Me. 
Igoe M n, N. J. Rouse n, La. 
Ireland Monahan, W. Rubey Wilson, Pa. 
Jacoway Mondell Rucker ingo 
James Montague Sanders, Ind. Winslow 
Jefferis Moon Sanders, La. se 
Johnson, K; Mooney Sanders, N. Y. Wood, Ind. 
4 n, Moore, Ohio Sanfo. Wi 
Johnson, S. Dak. Va. Schall Wright 
Johnson, Wash. Moores, Ind. Scott Young, N. Dak. 
Jones, Tex. gan Sherwood Young, Tex. 
Kahn Mott Siegel 
NAYS—4. 
Buchanan ~Garner Sims Thomas 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "— 
Clark, Fla. Longworth 
NOT VOTING— 122. 
Andrews, Md. Drane Kettner Rowe 
Bacharach Eagle Kitchin Saba 
Bankhead Edmonds Kleczka Scully 
Be Elisworth Langley Sears 
1 Freeman Larsen Sells , 
Black Fuller, III. Layton Shreve 
Blackmon Fuller, Mass, Lesher Sinnott 
Bland, Mo. Gallagher Lufkin Small 
Blanton Ganly McAndrews Smith, III 
Booher Garland MeaArthur Smith, Mich. 
Brinson Garrett McDuffie Smith, N. Y. 
Brumbaugh ar McGlennon Smithwick 
rke MeKiniry Snell 
Caldwell Gould McLane Snyder 
Campbell, Kans. Go McPherson 
Cantril Greene, 8. Maher Steele 
Caraway Greene, Vt. Mann, III. Stevenson 
Carew in Mann, S. C. Sullivan 
Carter Hamilton Mason Taylor, Tenn, 
casey Harrison Morin Tink 
Chindblom Heflin Nelson, Wis. Upshaw 
Costello Hil Nicholls, S. C. Walters 
Crago Nolan ard 
Cramton Humphreys O'Connell Wason 
zullen II Parker Williams 
Curry, Calif. 8 N. TI. Peters Wilson, III. 
Darrow Jones, Pa. Phelan Woods, 
Denison Juul Porter Yates 
Dewalt Kelly, Pa. Radcliffe a 
Dominick Kennedy, Iowa Rodenberg 
Dooling Kennedy, R. I. Rowan 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Anprews of Maryland with Mr. EAGLE. 

. BurKE with Mr. Woops of Virginia. 

. SNYDER with Mr. Carrer. 

. CramToN with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 

. Epsronps with Mr. STEAGALL. 

. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. MCDUFFIE. 

. Parker with Mr. McGrennon. 

. Suxnott with Mr. Sartre of New York. 

. McPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 

when his name should have been called? 


Mr. McPHERSON. I was not, Mr. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Granax of Illinois, a motion to reconsider 
ee vote whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on the 
able, 


Speaker. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, A 


Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on matters of 
general legislation, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I call’ up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 9065) to amend sections 3, 8, 10, 12, 20, and 
21 of the act approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal 
farm loan act, and I ask unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York calls up the 
conference report upon the bill H. R. 9065, and asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9065) to amend sections 3, 8, 10, 12, 20, and 21 of the act ap- 
proved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act, 
haying met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 3. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8 and 9 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “and may appoint a deputy registrar who shall during 
the unavoidable absence or disability of the registrar perform 
the duties of that office,” and also by adding after “ registrars,” 
in the sixth line of said paragraph the words “deputy reg- 
istrars“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“and may appoint a deputy registrar who shall during the un- 
avoidable absence or disability of the registrar perform the du- 
ties of that office ” ; also, on page 1, line 13, of the engrossed bill 
strike out the period and insert a comma; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter proposed to be stricken out and also the matter proposed » 
to be inserted by the Senate; and the Senate agree to the sanie. 

Amendment fumbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing 

* al 2. That the first paragraph of section 10 be amended 
to read as follows: 

That whenever an application for a mortgage loan is made 
through a national farm loan association, the loan committee 
provided for in section 7 of this act shall forthwith make, or 
cause to be made, such investigation as it may deem necessary 
as to the character and solvency of the applicant, and the suffi- 
ciency of the security offered, and cause written report to be 
made of the result of such investigation, and shall, if it concurs 
in such report, approve the same in writing. No loan shall be 
made unless the report is favorable, and the loan committee is 
unanimous in its approval thereof. 

„The written report required in the preceding paragraph 
shall be submitted to the Federal land bank, together with the 
application for the loan, and the directors ‘of said land bank 
shall examine said written report when they pass on the loan 
application which it accompanies, but they shall not be bound 
by said appraisal.’ ” 
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“ Sec. 3. That the third paragraph of section 11 be amended to 
read as follows: 

“+ Third, To fix reasonable initial charges to be made against 
applicants for loans and to borrowers in order to meet the neces- 
sary expenses of the association: Provided, That such charges 
shall not exceed amounts to be fixed by the Farm Loan Board, 
and shall in no case exceed 1 per cent of the amount of the loan 
applied for; to acquire and dispose of property, real and per- 
sonal, that may be necessary or convenient for the transaction 
of its business.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as foliows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: “and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
‘incurred for agricultural purposes, or incurred prior to the 
organization of the first farm loan association established in 
and for the county in which the land is situated’”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment, insert the following: “incurred for agricultural purposes, 
or incurred prior to the organization of the first farm loan 
association established in and for the county in which the land 
is situated“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10; That the House recede from its dis- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: “$40”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend certain sec- 
tions of the Federal farm-loan act, approved July 17, 1916.” 

EDMUND PLATT, 

Lovis T. MCFADDEN, 

MICHAEL F. PHELAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Geo. P. MCLEAN, 
A. J. GRONNA, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


This report differs from the conference report on the same 
bill, rejected in the House on March 2 (Report No. 684), chiefiy 
in amendments 4 and 7. In amendment No. 4, the matter in- 
serted by the Senate, amending section T of the farm loan act, 
relating to the payment of expenses of the secretary-treasurer, 
has been stricken out. This took out the whole of section 2, 
making a renumbering of the sections necessary. The authori- 
zation for a reasonable initial charge against applicants for 
loans is made only in amendment No. 5, amending section 11 of 
the farm loan act, relating to the powers of the farm loan as- 
sociations. It thus appears in one place only, instead of two, 
and is more carefully limited than before“ and shall in no case 
exceed 1 per cent of the amount of the loan applied for.” 

In amendment No, 7, referring to loans to liquidate already 
existing indebtedness of the owner of the land, the following 
has been inserted in lieu of the former restrictions stricken 
out by the Senate, “incurred for agricultural purposes, or in- 
curred prior to the organization of the first f. loan associ- 
ation established in and for the county in which the land is 
situated.” 

The rest of the report is the same as Report No. 684, the 
former report of the committee of conference on the same bill. 
The Senate’s method of numbering amendments gave two num- 
bers to each amendment, which made the former report and 
this one look somewhat complicated. The bill was written to 
show exactly what changes were made in the law, the words 
stricken out being stated and also those inserted, with the para- 
graph as amended then printed in full. . In each case this was 
only one amendment to the law, but in changing the wording 
_of these amendments two numbers were given, one in the in- 
troductory clause and one in the paragraph as amended. This 
method of numbering made the House conferees seem to have 
receded on twice as many amendments as was the fact. 

EDMUND PLATT, 

Louis T. MCFADDEN, 

MICHAEL F. PHELAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point of order-on 


the conference report. 


Mr, PLATT. Mr. Speaker, this conference report, as the 

statement of the managers on the part of the House indicates, 
differs from the report that was presented on March 2 in three 
places. One of the amendments was in the bill before in two 
places. It was said to have been so placed on account of har- 
monizing the act. It provided for an initial charge upon bor- 
rowers in order to furnish funds for the carrying on of the 
farm-loan associations. In one place it was an amendment to 
section 7 of the farm-loan act, referring to the salaries of the 
officers of farm-loan associations and the expenses, and in the 
other place it was an amendment to the powers of the farm-loan 
associations. This duplication was confusing and the amend- 
ment was necessary only in one place, as we now have it in 
this report. The charge authorized is more carefully guarded 
than it was before. It is fixed so that it can in no case exceed 
1 per cent, and the presumption is that the Farm Loan Board 
will regulate it in such a way that probably very rarely will a 
charge as high as 1 per cent be made. It is claimed there are 
some counties where it would be necessary to allow a charge 
as much as 1 per cent, but not in a great many instances, There 
are about 4,000 farm-loan associations, or were in November, 
when the last report of the Federal Farm Loan Board was made. 
They average about 19 members each, which is a pretty small 
average, and one thing which I failed to explain fully, I think, 
when the last conference report on this bill was under consid- 
eration by the House, is that the whole system is new; that its 
great growth so far has been from the organization of new 
farm-loan associations. Very few of them have had much 
chance yet to grow. There is one notable exception, however, 
and that is in the State of Oregon, where there is one farm-loan 
association with 384 members, and it is known as the millionaire 
association, having something like a million dollars of loans, 
The assocations average, I think, about $80, There is a tend- 
ency, apparently, in some places to keep them as close corpora- 
tions. Men who have aiready gotten their loans have no great 
inducement to go out and get others to join them, and the 
records show some counties where there are two or three asso- 
ciations, apparently new associations haying been organized 
within the limits of the county because it was not easy to get 
into the old association. The whole thing is new. Not only 
has the growth so far been through the organization of new 
associations, but the reports from the associations showing what 
they have been doing and how they have raised funds for their 
expenses have only just begun to come in. That is, they have 
been coming in only within the past few months. I am informed 
that the Federal Farm Loan Board has had some trouble in get- 
ting the farm-loan associations to report. There are places 
where the secretary-treasurers think it is not necessary to make 
reports to Washington, and they have been very delinquent in 
making the reports. 
I think everyone who studies the act will admit that it is 
absolutely necessary that there be some inducement to the secre- 
tary-treasurer to go out and get loans. I might perhaps quote 
Mr. Lever, of the Farm Loan Board, formerly the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture of this House, who told me that 
there are places in his State where mountain farmers, for in- 
stance, never hear of the farm-loan associations or of the farm- 
loan act, and if some secretary-treasurer or somebody interested 
did not go out and tell them about it they would never learn 
of it. He says that what the board wants to do is to have the 
secretary-treasurer given some inducement to go to the county 
clerk’s office or the register’s office, or Whatever oflice it is where 
mortgages are recorded, and find out what outlying farms are 
mortgaged, where probably the farmer is paying a high rate of 
interest and perhaps renewing his mortgage every three or four 
years and paying commissions to do so. There ought to be in- 
ducement to the secretary-treasurer to look those fellows up and 
ask them to come into the farm-loan association and get their 
loans fixed at a low rate for a term of thirty-odd years. 

Mr. Speaker, one thing I want to do is to ask unanimous con- 
sent to put into the Recorp as a part of my remarks a letter to 
Hon. E. B. Brooks, of Illinois, by Mr. Lever, of the Farm Loan 
Board, explaining fully the purposes of this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unant- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor for the purpose 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

FEDERAL Farm LOAN Bona. 
Washington, March 10, 1920. 
Hon. E. B. Brooks, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Brooks: Responding to your letter of recent date, in 
which you ask for information regarding an amendment to the farm 
loan act, which was voted on the early part of last week, permit me to 
say that I am glad to give you the facts. 


1920. 
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The farm-loan att pono section 7, bottom of page 9, that “ the 
reasonable expenses of the secretary-treasurer, the loan committee, and 
other officers and agents of national farm-loan associations, and the 
salary of the secretary-treasurer shall be paid from the general funds 
of the association, and the board of directors is authorized to set. aside 
such sums as it shall deem requisite for that purpose and for other ex- 
penses of said association.” 

The funds of a national farm-loan association can be collected only 
from four sources, as follows: 

“(a) The board of directors m 
proportion to the amount of stock 
soon as funds are available. (Sec. 7.) 

“(b) It may secure an advance from the Federal land bank of the 
district, to be repaid with interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
from dividends belonging to said association. (Sec. T. K 

“(c) Subject to rules and regulations prescribed by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, any national farm-loan association shall be entitled to re- 
tain as a commission from each interest permest on any loan indorsed 
by it an amount to be determined by said board not to exceed one-eighth 
of 1 per cent semiannually upon the unpaid principal of said loan, any 
amounts so retained as commissions to be ucted from dividends pay- 
able to such farm-loan associations by the Federal land bank. (Sec. 9.) 

“(d) Dividends paid to the association upon stock owned by it in the 
Federal land bank.“ . 

You will note that there are really onl 
money for the general fund of an association: (1) By assess mem- 
bers already in the association who already have their money. pro- 
portion to the amount of stock held by each; and (2) from dividends 
paid to an association upon stock owned by it in the Federal Jand bank, 
the others being only loans. 

The principal expense of an association arises in connection with the 
making of new loans, and it is hardly to be expected that members of 
an association, who already have their loans made and the money in 
their pockets, are going to assess themselves to permit their neighbor 
to secure the benefits arising out of membership in the association. 
They do the very human thing of requiring him to do as they have al- 
ready done, namely, pay, for the expense of securing his loan. 

It has been found in the operation of the system, therefore, that this 
method of supplying the general fund of an association with money is 
of no practical value and will not be resorted to by members of- an 
association. The only other method of raising money for association 
expenses is through dividends coming to an association upon stock 
owned by it in a Federal land bank. À 

Three out of thé 12 land-bank districts so far have not paid dividends, 
though all of them are expected to do so in the reasonably near future; 
but even if all of them were paying dividends the funds accruing to the 
associations from this source would not be sufficient in a great majority 
of cases to meet the reasonable expenses of the associations, for the rea- 
son that the average loan per association is about $80,000, which would 
mean that the association had $4,000 of stock in the Federal land bank. 
This $4,000 at 6 per cent pe annum would yield only $240, a sum 
totally inadequate to meet the expenses of the average association, but 
which, if it were adequate, should not be used for this purpose, becanse 
the dividends of an association belong to all the borrowers, and to use 
it to pay for the expenses of a new loan would be to deprive the initial 
borrowers of the dividends upon their stock to which they are justly 
entitled. I feel that dividends paid to an association should in all cases 
of which I can at present conceive go to the borrowers who own the 
stock of the association and should not be diverted for paying the ex- 
penses of getting new loans. That was not the intention of the law and 
works an injustice to the borrowers already in the system, 

You may be interested fo know some of the expenses of an associa- 
tion. They include stationery; postage, which is considerable; rent; 
surety bond for the secresary-treasurer; transportation for the Federal 
appraiser to the property to be appraised ; and the expenses of the local 
loan committee of three members, which varies from $3 to $5 per day; 
and, in addition to these expenses, comes the salary of the secretary- 
treasurer, authorized in section 7 of the act. 

The secretary-treseurer is the active executive officer of the associa- 
tion, We have found that the best associations, those that are most 
nearly meeting tke expectations of the framers of the farm-loan act 
are those which have the liveliest secretary-treasurers. The duties of a 
secretary-treasurer are varied and most important and are as follows: 

1. He must take the application of the intending borrower and usually 
is calfed upom to fill it out. 

2. He must procure appraisal of the land by the local appraisal com- 
mittee. 

3. He must write up, as a matter of practice, the report of the local 
appraisal committee. 

4. He must take charge of the Federal appraiser when he visits the 
association for apnraising purposes and procure for him transportation 
to the property in question. 

5. He must disburse the funds being loaned and is responsible for 
their disbursement in accordance with the terms contained in the appli- 
cation of the borrower. 

6. It is his duty to collect interest and amortization 
borrowers and to remit the.same to the Federal land ban 

7. He must look after the matter of delinquent borrowers and make 
such efforts as are necessary to collect these delinquencies, 

8. He must examine tax records and report tax delinquencies. 

9. He must keep accurately the books and accounts of the associa- 
tion and must be present at directors’ and annual stockholders’ meetings. 

10. He must file with the Farm Loan Board quarterly and annual 
reports showing the condition of his association. 

The performance of these duties requires very much more time and 
attention than would at first be supposed. An examination of our rec- 
ords discloses the fact that fully 90 per cent of the secretary-treasurers 
by poante, direct vote of their associations are receiving compensation 
of from one-fourth of 1 per cent to one-half of 1 per cent of the amount 
of loans closed. Those who serve without compensation are either con- 
nected with banks in some position or other or are abstract attorneys, 
who 5 themselves by the patronage brought the bank or 
through charges for abstracting. 

The small initial assessment charge now being made upon new. appli- 
cants, in the case of the amendment, not to exceed 1 per cent of the 
amount of the loan closed, is absolutely the only charge which is being 
made against the borrower by the association throughout the life o 
the mortgage. If you do not make it worth while for the secretary- 
treasurer to go out after business, the existing associations, more than 
4,000 of them, in a large majority of the cases will cease to operate, ex- 
spr perhaps in the most limited way. The present members, busy 
with their own affairs, who have already completed their own 


levy an assessment on members in 
eld by each, which may be repaid as 


two methods of supplying 


paroro from 
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are authorized by the board of directors of the association. 


‘actions, are not going out to seek new members, especially if they are 
to bear the expenses of procuring the loans for such members. 


It is my thought that the secretary-treasurer of an association 
should receive sufficient compensation to make him alive at all times 
to the credit needs of a farm community. He should have an incentive 
to be alert to increase the membership of his association, and thereby 
aid in fulfilling the aims of the farm-loan act by reducing the rate 
of interest on farm mortgages, stabilizing it, and of furnishing ade- 
quate capital for the fullest and best development of the agricultural 
resources of the country. I am strongly of the opinion that if we 
should issue a regulation that farm-loan -associations should cease 
t small initial association charges against new borrowers or appli- 
3 thereby making it impossible to compensate secretary-treasurers, 
four-fifths of them would promptly sever their connection with the asso- 
ciation. I may add in s connection that I have not had one com- 
plaint coming across my desk from any borrower as to the charges 
made to him for the procurement of his loan through an association. 

The difficulty involved in this matter lies in the fact that unless 
this amendment or some amendment of like purport is adopted all 


‘ox these associations now. levying any charges which continue to do 


so will find their action in direct contrayention of that portion of 
section 31 of the act, which reads: 

“No land bank or national farm-loan association organized under 
this act shall charge or receive any fee, commission, bonus, gift, or 
other consideration not herein specifically authorized.’ 7 

What we undertake to do in this amendment is to authorize some- 
thing, to make it legal, that ponies experience in the working out of 
the system has found to be absolutely necessary. 

It should be noted also that no additional authority is being con- 
ferred upon the Farm Loan Board, except to limit the amount that a 
farm loan association may vote upon the new borrower. There is no 
authority in the amendment proposed to compel an association to vote 
even one-fourth of 1 per cent. The charge must be the voluntary 
action of the association. The general fund into which these charges 
go belongs to the borrowers, and they can only be expended ae they 

e asso- 
ciation itself must make the charge in the first instance, and it must, 
through its own action, make the disbursement of the funds raised 
thereby. The limit of the authority of the board is to see to it that if 
an initial charge is made oy Riegel! new borrower, or applicants it shall 
not exceed 1 r cent, which the board believes will produce funds 
sufficient in all cases, even with the weakest association, to meet the 
reasonable expenses: of such associations. 

It should be observed also that there is no intention in the amend- 
ment that such assessment should be a continuing one, and it might 
be well to make that clearer by the insertion of such language as 
would make it plain that this charge is an initial one. 

Trusting that this gives you the information which you wish and 
assuring you of my pleasure in trying to do so. 

Your friend, A. F. Lever. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to ask the gentleman to explain a little 
more fully what difference there is between this report and the 
one that was voted down on the question of levying assessments 
on borrowers to pay for the initial expense of the loan. I think 
the House ought to understand that thoroughly. 

Mr. PLATT. That item was carried in the Senate amend- 
ment to the bill as the conference report was presented on March 
2, in section 2, on page 4 of the bill, and it was also carried in 
section 3 in an amendment referring to the powers of the farm- 
loan associations. We have stricken it out entirely in section 
2, taken the whole section out, so that it does not appear there, 
and so that there can be no possibility of any claim that the 
poang could authorize a charge over the heads of the local asso- 

ations. 

Mr. MORGAN. As I understand it, under the report you have 
now, no charge can be made to a borrower except it is done by 
the authority of the local association. : 

Mr. PLATT. That is the fact. It must be done by the au- 
thority of the local association, 

Mr. MORGAN. The secretary-treasurer on his own account, 
even by authority of the Feđeral Farm Loan Board, can not 
make a charge unless the board of the local association au- 
thorizes him to make that charge. 

Mr. PLATT. That is the fact, and I want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that we bave made it clearer. The 
criticism was made before that it was not absolutely clear that 
this was an initial charge. Some seemed to think that it was 
a continuing charge. I do not think that was true, but we 
changed that to make it “ to fix reasonable initial charges to be 
made against applicants for loans and to borrowers in order to 
meet the necessary expenses of the association.” And we 
strengthened it still further by saying that the charges shall 
not exceed an amount to be fixed by the Farm Loan Board and 
shall in no case exceed 1 per cent. s 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what his understand- 
ing is of amendment No. 10 of the Senate? 

Mr. PLATT. Amendment No. 10 refers to the denomination 
of bonds. Section 20 of the farm-loan act provides for bonds 
beginning with as low as $25 and $50, and when we amended the 
act, when we passed the bill in the House, we struck out the $25 
and $50 bonds in the bill. There were plenty of Liberty bonds 
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at $50 denomination, and there was no reason for continuing 
such a low value of bonds. ‘The Senate thought there might be 
some people who might want to invest in a farm-loan bond of as 
low a value as 

Mr. WALSH. So the Senate made it a $40 bond? 

Mr. PLATT. Struck out the $25 and the $50 bonds and in- 


serted $40. Struck out $100 and put it at $40. 

Mr. WALSH. No; the Senate has not stricken out $100. 
Senate has inserted $40. 

Mr. PLATT. The House struck out the $25 and $50 bonds and 
the Senate substituted the $40. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit, the present law 
permits $25, $50, and $100 bonds, 

Mr. WALSH. I am asking about what the gentleman under- 
stands to be Senate amendment No. 10, which simply in- 
serts $40. 

Mr. PLATT. Forty-dollar bonds. 

Mr. WALSH. It just inserts $40. Now, the conference 
report says: 

In lieu of the matters proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: $40"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Now, that is the Senate amendment, $40. Unless the con- 
ferees may have been referring to a prior amendment the con- 
ferees haye inserted nothing, because that is the identical 
Senate amendment. In line 10, page 9, they insert the figures 
or symbol “ $40.” 

Mr. PLATT. I will say to the gentleman I asked Mr. 
Wold, the Senate clerk, about that. I told him I did not 
think it was stated right, but there is something else involved in 
the amendment, the renumbering of the section or something of 
that sort. He explained it to me and convinced me it was right 
at the time, but I do not recall just what it is. Of course, there 
is no sense in numbering this amendment 9 and 10. It is one 
amendment. I wrote it so as to be absolutely plain, showing 
what was stricken out and what was inserted and how the 
paragraph would read as amended. This is all one thing, and 
I see no reason for the two numbers. It should have been given 
one number instead of two, which makes confusion. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. PLATT. I do. 

Mr. WINGO. I noticed the language to which the gentleman 
called attention, and evidently the reason why the person writ- 
ing the report for the Senate put it in was this, that the 
House bill provided for striking out of existing law $25 and 
$50 bonds. Now, the Senate amended the proposal of the 
House by providing for $40 bonds. In other words, they treated 
the language they put in this report the same as if the House 
bill had carried the present existing law and put in $25 and 
$50, and they struck out the $25 and $50 and inserted $40. 
That is the only explanation of the use of the awkward lan- 
guage which has been used. 

Mr. WALSH. No; not only awkward, but it is incorrect. If 
the gentleman is referring to No. 9—— 

Mr. WINGO. I am referring to No. 10. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 10 is simply inserting $40. Now, the con- 
ferees report that in lieu of $40 the conferees strike out $40 
and insert $40. 

I wanted to be sure that the report of the conferees was correct, 
because that language, of course, would carry the implication 
that something else was substituted for what was eliminated by 
amending the Senate amendment, and I wanted to make sure 
that the gentleman had the report correct. 

Mr. PLATT. The report is correct, I am sure of that, because 
I oar this matter over with Mr. Wold as to exactly how it came 
about. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit, here is where the 
confusion comes. It is a fact amendments Nos. 9 and 10 are the 


same. 

Mr. PLATT. Exactly. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, section 5 of the bill undertakes to amend 
section 20 of the act, and section 5 of the bill says that “ said 

section 20 of said act shall be amended by striking out the $25 
and $50, in line 2 of paragraph 1, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
numeral ‘40,’ and also by inserting after ‘$1,000’ the words 
‘tand such larger denominations as the Federal Farm Loan 
Board may authorize,’ so that the paragraph as amended will 
read,” and then proceeds to give section 20 as amended. Now, 
the error was in undertaking to say that the new matter inserted 
in line 10 should be treated as a separate amendment. As a 
matter of fact, it is not. The amendment is amendment No. 9. 
They undertook, though, to number every change, so there is 
amendment No. 10 and the figures “ $40 ” that occur with amend- 
ment No, 10 in line 10 is to make the section conform to amend- 
ment 9, which inserts $40 instead of $25 and $50. The legal 
effect, I think the gentleman from Massachusetts will agree, is 


The 


the same. It might be misleading, but the legal effect is the 
Same, 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the explanation clarifies the situa- 
tion, and if that is the understanding of the conferees—— 

Mr. PLATT. That is the understanding. I may say to the 
gentleman I protested against this thing of numbering the same 
amendment as if it were two amendments, but I could not change 
the Senate forms. 

Mr. WALSH. I should think you could not treat them any 
other way except by numbering them singly. 

Mr. PLATT. As the amendments should be numbered, one 
number should be given to each amendment, and not two. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I ask the gentleman from New York a 
question? 

Mr. PLATT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. WIScol. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to make any fight 
on the conference report. The Members who were here on 
March 3 remember that the House disagreed to the conference 
report that was reported on that date. The result has been that 
the Senate has receded from those things we contested on that 
date, and which were the reasons why we defeated the conference 
report. Briefly, to remind the Members of the House, the con- 
troversy which I raised at that date was that I contended that 
the local associations should at all times have the sole power to 
determine what if any shall be the assessment on themselves 
for their local expenses. Now, the only change that is made in 
the amendment that is brought in here—as a matter of fact, it 
was in the report before this—is that while the local association 
retained the power to initiate an assessment upon themselves, 
yet we do give the Federal Farm Loan Board the right to limit 
them in making assessments upon themselves, and we also fixed 
a legislative limit of 1 per cent. In other words, if the local 
association refuses to make any kind of assessment, under the 
conference report as it is brought in to-day, the Federal Farm 
Loan Board can not compel them by rule or regulation to make 
any assessment as it could have done under the conference 
report that was defeated before. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. As I understand, under section 7 of the origi- 
nal act it required that the reasonable expenses of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and so forth, should be paid from the 
general fund of the association, and permitted an assessment to 
be made, but it did not authorize an assessment upon the appli- 
cant when he applied for a loan. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes; it did. If the gentleman will turn to 
page 5 I will give him the language that was in the Senate 
amendment that we defeated and which is dropped by this con- 
ference report. The new language is to be found in line 17, 
and is as follows: 

Such funds under rules and regulations of the Farm Loan Board to 
ne proves by reasonable charges not to exceed 1 per cent of the amount 

I am not sure, but I may have overstepped and taken some 
of the language of the present act. But the vicious language 
is this: 

Such funds under the rules and regulations of the Farm Loan Board. 

In other words, the board might fix a rule and regulation that 
would make the assessment compulsory, but under the wording 
brought in, if a loan association in Kansas, Oklahoma, or Illi- 
nois says, We will not assess ourselves one single dime,” there 
is not any power in the land bank or in the Federal Farm Loan 
Board at Washington to compel them to make such assessment. 

They retain local self-government over the question of taxing 
themselves. We do put a limitation on it. If any of the local 
directors should be extravagant the Federal Farm Loan Board 
could limit it, but we say they can not put a higher limit than 
1 per cent; but they can make a limit of one-half of 1 per cent 
or one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Have the local boards been making 
assessments on the members without law? 

Mr. WINGO. That is a disputed question. I want to tell 
you this: The words “initial charges” in the present confer- 
ence report are very wise. You can not always make the per- 
centage basis fair. One-half of 1 per cent on a $1,000 loan would 
be $5, and on a maximum of $10,000 it might be deemed unneces- 
sary, as they would not need it to meet their expenses. The 
general rule is to make a small nominal charge. Now, this 
permits them to do what they are doing now—instead of putting 
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them on a percentage basis, according to a strict interpretation 
of the law, they may put on a nominal charge less than the 
percentage basis, but which would not be strictly uniform. To 
be frank with the gentleman, I am going to agree to this report. 
I am waiting for the Supreme Court to settle the question of the 
constitutionality of the act. The gentleman understands that at 
the present time the banks are held up and can not make loans 
and can not sell their bonds because the Supreme Court of the 
United States is holding up the act on the question of its con- 
stitutionality. But after they hold it constitutional—which I 
think they will; I do not believe they can do otherwise—I am 
going to insist that we cut out the question of assessment en- 
tirely, except what? Require each applicant to put up a small 
nominal sum of $5 or $10, so as to prevent a bogus application, 
in order to get the land appraised by an appraiser; and if the 
loan goes through, return the initial fee, because he can still 
contribute to his local association. I contend the 1 per cent 
profit the land banks make between the interest rate they charge 
the farmer and the interest rate at which they sell their bonds, 
if handled properly, will pay the administrative expenses, pay 
the title examiners, and all the expenses, including those of the 
appraiser that goes out and represents the bank. That should 
be taken out of the 1 per cent, and the farmer should not be 
assessed for it. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman, I understand, has some very 
interesting statistics from the Farm Loan Board, and I was 
going to ask him if he will refer to them. 

Mr. WINGO. I am going to ask to revise and extend my 
remarks for the purpose of inserting some memoranda which I 
suggest the Members can study at their leisure, and will afford 
information as to the expenses of the operation of these banks, 
the number of borrowers, the gross loans in force, the average 
amount of loans, and the average cost of title examination, and 
so forth. 

Now, to get back to the proposition we haye been discussing. 

In the initial stage it was contended that we ought to require 
this fee to be paid by the borrower. But the banks are getting 
upon their feet. You remember we had up the question of the 
Springfield bank the other day. Going over the data which I 
have accumulated, I understand why it is $38,900 in the hole. 
They are paying too much for legal and other overhead ex- 
penses. They are paying too much for overhead 

Mr. PLATT. The Springfield bank is located in a different 
sort of country from that in which the gentleman lives. It is 
a rocky and hilly country, and, not only that, but the people 
who have got farms can borrow from the old mutual savings 
banks as cheaply. — 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman did not catch the point. They 
have an old, cumbersome title system. 

Mr. PLATT. And they do not have the same system of taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from New York will realize 
that there is a comparatively clumsy method of examination 
of titles in Massachusetts and that puts some burden on it. In 
my State you can get an abstract from a bonded abstract com- 
pany in an hour’s time, and an attorney in 15 minutes can pass 
on most of the titles. But in addition to that, they are paying 
too much for their overhead expenses. I think that is un- 
doubtedly so. Of course, it will rate higher proportionately, 
because they have a smaller number of loans. You take the 
gross amount of expense of that bank and you will find it is 
outrageous. I am going to tell the board to go through it and 
make them cut down expenses. The appraisal and legal ex- 
penses amount to $178,000. That is outrageous for 4,405 loans, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the gentleman know as to the amount 
paid for salaries that these local land banks pay? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I do not know, 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the gentleman ought to know. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, that is a detail; 
to recall everything I am questioned about. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a fact that the presidents of some of 
these banks get $7,500 a year? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Do not all of them get that? 

Mr. WINGO. Iam not sure of that, and when I make a state- 
ment of fact I want to be sure. That is a matter that I have 
not looked into because I have felt sure that the board would 
control that in a reasonable way. 

Mr. MORGAN. Do you not think that $7,500 a year as salary 
to the president of one of those banks, with no responsibility as 
a public officer, is too much? 

Mr. WINGO. I know one of them turned down an offer of 
$20,000 a year. 


Mr. MORGAN. Who was it? 


but I can not be expected | 


Mr. WINGO. I am not going to say, because it came to me 
in a private conversation. He is a man whom I have known all 
my life, although he is not from my State, who is a very able 
and efficient executive and is wrapped up in the farm- loan act. 
Men in a distant State have offered that man $20,000 a year to 
handle a financial operation for them. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is he not an exception to the rule? 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I know some men in this House that are 
worth more than the salary that is paid them, and then I know 
of one or two who are not worth a cent. [Laughter.] You can 
not standardize men. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. I hold no brief for the Springfield bank and I 
do not know how it is managed, but I do not think its expenses 
are excessive as compared with the expenses of the Baltimore 
bank, for instance, or the Omaha bank, which make much 
larger loans. The gentleman, of course, knows that these old 
farms in the East have titles going back to the days of the 
kings and queens of England and the details are intricate and 
have to be looked up carefully. 

Mr. WINGO. I know that. 

Mr. PLATT. And the farms have been added to and taken 
zom from time to time, so that the problem is made compli- 
cated. 

Mr. WINGO. The land grants in Texas, I will say to my 
friend, go almost as far back. When parts of Massachusetts 
were a howling wilderness, whenever Longfellow, the poet, 
wanted to find a genial atmosphere he went to my district, and 
in a poem he referred to “that grand old southern gentleman 
down by the Choctaw line.“ But here is the point 

Mr. PLATT. In the gentleman's district there are sections 
laid out in regular squares, but in New England the lines are 
complicated, and some one has got to see to it that the titles 
are right, and that the surveys are right. It is the way the farms 
are bounded. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not care whether you follow the“ meander- 
ing lines,” as is done in Massachusetts, Tennessee, and other 
States, or otherwise. I do not think that that adds to the ex- 
pense. Take the Baltimore bank, for instance. That is as old 
as the Springfield proposition, with over two times as many 
borrowers and nearly four times as many loans. The total legal 
expense of the Baltimore bank was only $20,000 more than the 
legal expense of the Springfield bank. 

Mr. PLATT. But the legal expenses are necessarily different, 

Mr. WINGO. I do not charge any mismanagement to the 
Springfield bank. I think possibly they could use a little more 
economy there, and, of course, I admit that when you have a 
smaller and fewer number of loans, necessarily the overhead cost 
per loan would be greater. But when you compare it with the 
lump sum, I think possibly the expenses are a little heavy. 

But to get back to the proposition I was discussing. When the 
dispute over the farm loan act is settled and we get back to a 
normal basis, I want to insist that the 1 per cent difference be- 
tween the rate the bank charges the farmer and the rate at which 
it sells its bonds should be used to cover all expenses, including 
the bank’s appraiser. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the data in the Recorp that I referred to in debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the statements referred to: 

COMPARATIVE DATA COVERING OPERATIONS OF FARM LAND BANKS. 


Tables 2, 3, and 4 attached hereto indicate the total costs of the vari- 
ous land banks of appraisals, title determinations, and ail other operat- 
ing expenses with the average cost per loan and per thousand for each. 
These figures do not represent the cost to the borrower. 

Table 6 indicates the rates snareet by the banks against the applicants 
for appraisal and title determination expenses. Table 7 is a comparison 
of the total of such collections by the various banks with the total 
amount expended for appraisal and legal departments. It will be noted 
that the total amount expended has in every instance exceeded the 
total collected from the borrowers: 


TABLE I.—Statement showing total gross loans in force, number, and 
average amount of such loans he Sit Federal land bank district as 
at the close of business Feb, 29, 


Gross mort- Average 
2 Number of 
Federal Land Bank of— e amount of 
Eag force. borrowers. Wats, 
Se ra . 4,445 $2, 825. 38 
: 5, 072 2.605. 50 
2 17, 734, 755. 00 7,897 2,245.76 
Louisville. 24, 268, 800. 00 7.877 3, O80. 96 
Goo ( 22, 432, 805. 00 14, 204 1,579. 33 
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TABLE I.—Statement showing total gross loans in force, number, and 
average amount of such loans for each Federal land bank district as 
at the close of business Feb. 29, 1920—Continued. 


Tastu V.—Consolidated statement showing earnings and expenses, 
distribution of earnings, and undivided profits of all Federal land 
banks from organization to Feb. 29, 1920. 


Federal Land Bank of— 


St. Louis 
Bt. Paul 
maha.. 
Wichita 
Houston 338.94 132.87 | $251,206, $289, 630.90 
Berkeley.. 996, 620.90 479.43 | 277,141.47 203,015.70 
1, 280, 482.14 937,642.35 | 342,830.79 | 225,943.80 
1,507, 560.1 1, 172,748.40 424,823.18 200, 352.70 
1, 750,347.93 | 1,200, 528.43 480, 819.50 326, 532. 58 
1,923,385.91 | 1, 4, 750.31 487,628.60 392, 904.15 
3,319, 129. 15 2, 407, 789. 19 851,339.96 495, 950.33 
Tasis II.— Statement showing number and amount of net loans ap- 2,807, 510.51] 2,257, 970.01 630, 840. 50 948, 028.21 
proved, the total expenses of the legal departments (title examina- 2,497,929. 10 1,814, 713. 93 683, 215.17 381, 999. 65 
tion costs), and the average of such expense per loan end per thou- 2, 644, 274.69 1, 889, 938. 16 754,336. 53 441,089. 92 
sand for each Federal land bank as at the close of business Feb. 29, 1,407, 637.69 905,963.99 | 411,673.70 310, 620.90 
1920. À 3,456, 863.36 | 2,714,339-66 | 742,523.70 260.15 
000.79 4, 231, 733.97 
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Tague VI.—Statement showing char; made by the several Federal 
land banks to cover cost of ap; al and determination of title, 


Total gross loans ap- 

roved from organ- 
Ration to Feb. 29, 
1920. 


Federat Land 
Bank of— ot 1 per cent on loan: 
minimum fee, og 


Num- 
ber: Amount. 
6, 701 595. 00 7,528 99.67 $3.62 
7.800 1 S70 LE D0 10,746 7.63 3.11 $2.50 In case of re- $2.50 per $1,000; in- 
12.911 30 432, 619. 00 23, 000 3.88 1.94 appraisal for de- cluded in appraisal 
13, 503 „803, 700. 00 17,205 4.62 1.80 termination of fee. 
8,170 | 42.277, 475-00 22% 28 £9 aime 
2551 85, 045, 150.00 5 5.12 2.09 25 cents per $100, with 
14,468 | 67, $16, 424.00 635 6.42 1.47 fee 
16,140 | 41, 201,825.00 551 5.47 2.17 optional in Indiana 
24,902 | 64, 983, 543. 00 n 287 4.99 1.40 Ohio; compul- 
7,778 | 24, 273, 400.00 11,188 10.17 4.48 pe in ‘Kentucky 
24,039 | 62, 106, 305.00 28, 600 4.00 1.86 Tennessee. 
— — $% 1 5 or ſrae- . do $2.50 per $1,000, 
Total. .|196, 744 |507, 984, 635.00 |}, 203, 204. 48 48 tion; SÉ additional 
1 cost per thousand is based upon the total amount of appraisals mado tion. 
onde ay ou ths total amant of approved loans. This basis of computation is 1 of 1 per cent; mini- 
fh order to reflect tho correst average cost per thousand on the lands a mum fee of $5 for 
sei betausein many instances the loansare either rejected or approved for greatly first $500 or less. 
reduced amounts alter appraisal, or withdrawn. 1 3 — eal 
boxe ia 
Tanes IV.—Statement showing number and amount of gross loans ap- to a maximum of 


proved, the total expenses of the Federal land banks (excluding ap- 
praisal and title examination costs), and the average of such expense 
per 8 per thousand for each land bank as at the close of busi- 
ness Feb. 29, A 


$26.45 


D.A | -8.15 | yrouston......| $5 on first $1,000 and 0 

28° 432; 619. 00 11.43 

37, 305, 700.00 11.63 4.02 

38, 691, 985.00 173,933.80 7.02 474 

42/277; 475.00 203,243.21 11.18 4:81 | Berkoley......} $10 for loans of $500 to 
65,045, 150.00 303,719.38 | 11.92 4.67 

67, 816, 424.00 201,805.70 | 13.94 2.97 

41, 201, 825. 00 26,161.95 | 12.77 5.00 

64, 983,543.00 199; 045.93 7.99 3.08 

21,273, 400.00 151,218.89 20.73 8.64 

62,106, 305.00 189,249.34 7.87 3.05 

507,93 2, 271, 029. 56 
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Taste VII. Statement showing amounts collected by 
banks from borrowers for the from organization to a 0 


Feb. 29, 1920, for expenses of appraisal and title examina 
total amounts expended by the land banks for their appraisal and 
legal departments. 


Federal Land Bank of— 


$29,260. 82 $112, 357.39 

54,053.45 135,094. 60 

60,590. 57 148, 381.29 

71,345.94 149, 488. 49 

.o 97,105.35 152, 898. 76 

St. 101, 491. 83 189, 750. 91 

St. Paul 191, 438.40 192) 236.95 

Omaha. 54, 763.30 146,222 51 

Wichita 141, 291.35 175, 837.70 
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Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recognized 
for five minutes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman suspend 
long enough for me to make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with Calendar Wednesday calls to-morrow, and I do it 
for this reason: The Army appropriation bill is reported. The 
gentlemen of the committee are exceedingly anxious to take that 
bill up. It is rather important that the bill be passed as soon 
as possible. There may be some difference of opinion as to the 
sums that the bill should carry, and I think it is very well to 
start the bill along on its legislative course as soon as possible. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Les. 

Mr. WALSH. How can they report an Army appropriation 
bill when we do not know what the Army organization is going 
to consist of? 

Mr. MONDELL. The appropriation bill is based very largely 
on the Army organization bill as it passed the House, and one 
reason for passing the Army appropriation bill as promptly as 
possible is that the bill may go to the Senate and be there and 
be considered about the time we get the Army reorganization 
bill into conference. 

Mr. WALSH. Then suppose the Army reorganization bill 
comes out, and 

Mr. MONDELL, Of course, the Army reorganization bill will 
come out of conference before the Army appropriation bill goes 
into conference, and it is rather important to have the measure 
well along; and, furthermore, there are members of the commit- 
tee that are very anxious to have the bill disposed of. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, it seems to me 
that is rather an unwise precedent to establish; when a coordi- 
nate branch is considering a measure that is to control the ap- 
propriations that are to be made for a branch of the Govern- 
ment, to rush—— 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will allow me, it is only a 
question of whether the bill will come up to-morrow or the day 
after. 

Mr. WALSH. That is why I mention it, because if we waited 
until the day after to-morrow the reorganization bill will be on 
its way back here. 

Mr. MONDELL. What we do on the Army appropriation bill 
will not affect the Senate's action on the reorganization bill. 
The reorganization bill will in any event take its way in the 
Senate. In the meantime the Army appropriation bill will have 
taken its way. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well; I will not object. 

Mr. RAYBURN. To-morrow is Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Is it a week or two weeks before we get 
another Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. MONDELL. A week. 

Mr. ESCH. I want to say, speaking for the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, that that committee will not 
have enough work to carry it through another Calendar Wednes- 
day. We will not lose any rights if it is dispensed with to- 
morrow. 


the several land Mr. RAYBURN. You may lose a week. 


Mr. ESCH. Yes; a week. 

Mr. PLATT. I shall not object to putting it over to-morrow 
if we can have a Calendar Wednesday next week. 

Mr. MONDELL. We will. 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, I suggest to the 
gentleman from New York—I am sure the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MoxnzLi.] will agree to it—that there is some 
question whether or not under the rules the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency would be entitled to go on to-morrow. I am 
pretty sure though that the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming will simply leave our rights in statu quo, deferring 
the consideration of the question for one week. I think that is 
what the gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratt] wants to 
protect. 

Mr. PLATT. That is what I wish. 

Mr. WINGO. It will not jeopardize any rights that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may have, but will simply defer 
the whole matter for one week? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. Reserving the right to object, do I under- 
stand that the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
will have the call a week from to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will have the same rights a 
week from to-morrow that he would bave to-morrow. 

Mr. VESTAL. With that understanding I shall not object. 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object, I merely want to ask the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr.] if it is not a fact that the Committee on 
Military Affairs is reporting the Army bill in this apparent haste 
in order to get the Army bill through the House and over into 
the Senate, to use it as a prize pole on the Senate with reference 
to the Army reorganization bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. I hardly think that is true. I have not 
thought of that as being true. I have thought it was desirable 
to have this whole program of appropriations well on its way, 
and particularly this bill, which will necessarily be delayed 
somewhat in the Senate, 

Mr. GARNER. I want to congratulate the gentleman on 
passing his apprepriation bills as quickly as possible, but I 
think it must be apparent to everyene that if the Army appro- 
priation bill gees through the House and over to the Senate 
based on the Army reorganization bill as it passed the House, 
it will be a considerable prize pole on the proposition of making 
the Senate agree to the House provisions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming to dispense with Calendar Wednesday 
to-morrow? 

There was no objection, 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD, 


The SPEAKER. The House will resume consideration of the 
conference report on the Federal farm-loan act, H. R. 9065. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MorGan] is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, this report has been modifi 
somewhat from the original report which the House voted d P 
I do not rise for the purpose of opposing this report. As the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINco] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Prarr] state, this gives the local association the 
sole authority to levy a commission upon borrowers—the initial 
charge. The original act provided that the local association 
might make assessments upon stockholders, but it did not give 
them the right to levy a special assessment or commission upon 
borrowers applying for loans. After the borrowers obtained 
their loans, of course they did not feel like levying assessments 
upon themselves. I think this assessment or charge ought to 
have been limited to one-half of 1 per cent instead of 1 per cent; 
but inasmuch as it is a local association that levies the assess- 
ment, I suppose we can trust it. I believed at the time the Fed- 
eral land bank act was passed that the local asseciation would be 
expensive to the system. There are 4,000 of these local associa- 
tions to-day, and their number will increase as the system grows. 
“The secretary-treasurer keeps an account with each borrower. 
Interest payments are collected and transmitted to the Federal 
land banks. Some of these secretaries handle large amounts of 
money. Consequently, what did the Farm Loan Board do? 
They came into the Committee on Appropriations and said, We 
have 4,000 of these associations doing business. We have 
nobody to examine their accounts. We have already had a de- 
falcation or two, and we want $60,000 appropriated to employ 
8 or 10 examiners to go out and examine these local associa- 
tfons.” I have always contended that the local association ought 
to exist as an organization for the mutual benefit of borrowers, 
but that the secretary-treasurer ought not to be allowed to col- 
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lect the interest; that the borrowers themselves ought to send 
their interest into the banks. In this way the chief labor of the 
secretary-treasurer would be eliminated. In this way the ex- 
pense of the local associations would be greatly reduced. The 
cost of Federal supervision of the local associations now amount- 
ing to $60,000 annually would be saved. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have only a short time, but I will yield for 
a question. 

Mr. WINGO. I will say that in one bank they do require that. 
They require them to send it in. The president of that bank 
sees that notices go out far enough in advance, and he tells them 
to send in their checks ahead of time, and the checks are dated 
ahead. ; 

There is another point on which I wish to correct the gentle- 
man, The figures that I put in the Recorp are misleading, be- 
cause they cover only the amount collected for the banks. This 

‘does grant some relief, because the president of one bank ad- 
mitted to me that on a loan of $1,000 they charged $29 alto- 
gether, $15 when the application was first made and $14 when it 
was finally approved. This amendment providing for 1 per cent 
will cut them down, and does grant some relief. But I am will- 
ing to go still further. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to say a few words myself, but I will 
yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Ilinois. 
be levied for local expenses. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Suppose a man is already a member. 

Mr. MORGAN. An assessment can not be made on him. It 
is only the initial charge for the man who makes application for 
a loan. 

Now, the gentleman from Arkansas referred to the 1 per cent 
that the Federal land bank has for operating expenses; that is 
the difference between the interest rate of the bond and interest 
rate paid by the borrower. Land banks may charge 1 per cent 
more interest annually than the bonds bear, giving the banks 
1 per cent to do business with. Now, gentlemen, that is too 
much. Our Federal land banks are spending too much money 
for administration expenses. The law should be amended. 
These banks should do business on one-half of 1 per cent. The 

Suropean banks, I think without exception, run on less than 
one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield me fiye minutes 
more? z 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five minutes 
more. 

Mr. MORGAN. I repeat that the European banks run on less 
than one-quarter of 1 per cent. The managers and officers of 
the Federal land banks have no financial interest in economical 
management. I fear that the tendency is to employ too large a 
number of people and pay them excessive salaries. I think 
they are employing too many men now. I understand each 
land bank employs on an average about 50 persons and pays 
Salaries ranging up to $7,500. I think that is excessive, and I 
think we ought to limit their expenses, and when we come to 
revise the laws I think we ought rapidly to cut down the ex- 
pense account, the amount allowed the Federal land banks to 
use for operating expenses, to at least one-half of 1 per cent. 
It hus been asserted that these banks are making money, that 
they are paying dividends but they are not making money. 
When these banks have a surplus it merely means they have 
made overcharges. One per cent is more than they need, not- 
withstanding they have all the employees they want and pay 
them liberal salaries. 

Tf you examine the joint-stock land banks and the number of 
employees they have and the list of their salaries, you will 
find that they are run on much less expense than the Federal 
land banks. Why? Because the officers and owners of the 
stock of these banks are interested in making money; they are 
interested in the economical administration; they must make 
dividends or the stock is worth nothing. You will find that 
they are operated to-day under much less expense than the 
Federal land banks. The great danger of semipublic loan insti- 
tutions is that they will not operate economically as private in- 
stitutions are operated. This must be guarded against. We 
must see to it that the managers of these banks reduce oper- 
ating expenses to the lowest limit. I think the local associa- 
tions ought to be remodeled. We ought not to have the expen- 
sive secretary-treasurer. We have 4,000 secretary-treasurers. 
Of course, every man wants to make as much out of it as pòs- 
sible; he wants his salary raised, as everybody else does. If 


I see by the act that 1 per cent may 
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we do not employ the secretary-treasurers there would not be 
4,000 or 5,000 men wanting a boost in their salaries. 

In the future the one great central idea for Congress to con- 
sider with reference to the Federal land banks is limitation of 
expenditures and reduction in the cost of administration, More 
than 500 people are employed by these banks. AH this expense 
is on the borrowers. An efficient and economical administration 
should be the keynote of the future legislation on Federal land 
banks. [Applause.] 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report, was agreed to. 


FORTIFICATION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13555, the 
fortification appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Sanroxrp in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill, of which the Clerk will read the title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13555) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for the procure- 
ment of heavy ordnance for trial and service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

For the repair and restoration of sea walls, retain 
fill, and for urgent repairs to batteries in the defenses o 
Tex., $10,000. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 18, after the figures “ $10,000,” insert “for the protec- 
tion of the shores of Fort Screven, Ga., $500,000." 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that that is a river and harbor project. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. It is not a river and harbor project, 
Mr. Chairman. A similar item was carried in the bill last 
year for Sandy Hook, in which there was a $500,000 item 
similar to this. I offered an amendment last year to this same 
bill appropriating $160,000 and no point of order was made, 
but the chairman of the subcommittee said that he did not 
think the work was necessary to be done at that time. It is 
not an item that ought to be carried in the river and harbor 
bill. It should be carried in this bill, as similar items have 
been carried in the bill for the protection of other fortifi- 
cations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point that the Chair has in mind is 
that this is a specific appropriation for a specific project. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. There is a similar item in this bill on 
line 15 for the construction of a sea wall and embankment, 
$20,000. This is for a similar purpose. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a different proposition ; that is where 
they have emplacements. The gentleman’s amendment au- 
thorizes an expenditure of $500,000 for the reclamation of the 
shore. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. The Government owns the land at this 
point. Fort Screven is a Government reservation and consists 
of several acres of ground. The purpose of my amendment is 
to protect the reservation and keep the shore from being washed 
away and the sea from encroaching on it. The engineer in 
charge at Savannah, Ga., has recommended the appropriation. 
Last year they recommended an appropriation of $160,000, and 
this year they say that it will require $520,000. Unless it goes 
into this bill, I do not see that it can be carried in any other 
bill. 

I went before the subcommittee, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SLEMP] knows, and 
explained this matter to him. He went down to Tybee as a 
member of the subcommittee and examined this reservation. He 
looked into the project himself with a yiew of allowing this item 
in the bill. When the engineers came before the subcommittee 
Mr. Stur asked them whether they thought this work could re- 
main as it is for another year. The engineer said he thought 
the work was necessary, but that the work could remain for 
another year. That is the reason the item is not included in this 


walls, and 
Galveston, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
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bill. There is no doubt that the amendment is: germane, but I 
ask the gentleman from: Ilinois to withdraw his point of order 
that I may discuss it more fully and that the committee may 
vote upon it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to make it very clear to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. OvErsrreet] that without any 
reference to the merits of the projeet he speaks of, the amend- 
ment he proposes is in order only if the projeet has been specific- 
ally authorized by law or is already in progress. If it is not in 
progress it is not in order under this bill unless it has been 
specifically authorized by law. Unless the gentleman can show 
the Chair that it is authorized by law the Chair would feel con- 
strained to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Before the Chair rules. I would like to 
state that there is a project in the bill similar to this, and if it 
would not be in order to offer this amendment in its present 
shape, then L would move to amend: it by making the sum 
$520,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Mr. Chairman, without expressing 
any opinion as to the merits of this particular amendment, I 
wish to direct the attention of the Chair to the fact, and I think 
the gentleman from Georgia has already adverted to it, that his 
amendment simply carries a provision for the purpose, as I 
understand it, of eonstrueting a sea wall and embankment at a 
fortification. where guns are now emplaced. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. A regular fortification in continen- 
tal United States. It is not a question of a new project, but itis 
simply a proposition to repair and to maintain a project now in 
sorta and heretofore the bills have carried projects of this 

nd. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the very suggestion the Chair has 
already made to the gentleman from Georgia. There is no way 
the Chair can discover whether there is a project for a fortifica- 
tion there already authorized at Fort Screven, or if there is such 
a project already in existence, except he be assured of these 
facts by the gentleman offering the amendment or the gentleman 
show the Chair the law. If there is such a projeet, and it is au- 
thorized by law, and is a public work already in progress, then of 
course the amendment would be in order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is such a fortification. This 
is simply an amendment to repair and properly maintain that 
fort and keep it from washing away. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield? The gentleman will not contend that any law has 
been ever passed authorizing the development of the improve- 
ment suggested in this amendment? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There has been no legislation au- 
thorizing the construction of this sea wall, but I submit that 
where a public improvement exists, Congress has authority with- 
out express legislation to make an appropriation to keep it in 
order and to preserve it, and that is all this amendment does. 

The CHAIRMAN., There is a fort at Fort Screven, Ga.? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. And this is for the purpose of taking care 
of the wall around that fort? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. This is to keep the reservation from 
washing away and protecting the armament; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. , last year when this bill 
was before the House for consideration I offered an amendment 
authorizing the expenditure of $160,000 for the protection of 
the shore at Fort Screveh, Ga., for the reason that amount at 
the time was recommended by the local engineers as being suffi- 
cient to do the work that was necessary to protect. the reserva- 
tion. Both engineers have seen the necessity of doing some- 
thing to prevent the reservation from being washed away, and 
I recently appeared before the subcommittee that prepared this 
bill and urged them to put in the bill an item carrying the 
amount named in my amendment, but the committee failed to 
do so, and I have brought the matter before the House and am 
asking you gentlemen of the committee to agree to this amend- 
ment. 

There is no doubt that the Government property at this point 
is liable to great damage owing to the rapid encroachment of 
the sea, and both last year and this year the engineers have 
recommended the construction of a breakwater parallel to the 
shore with a connecting dike, which is required to prevent fur- 
ther erosion of the shore. This reservation is a very beautiful 
place. When the Government bought this property several years: 
ago there was no shrubbery of any kind there, except a natural 
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waves and elements were allowed to encroach upon this land 
and destroy the buildings or any part of the reservation. The 
Government has erected a. number of handsome and substantial 
buildings on this property, and I was informed last year by the 
Chief of Coast Artillery that the value of these buildings alone 
is around $1,000,000, besides land, armament, and other equip- 
ment. I should think that the whole of the property owned by 
ae Government at this place would be worth several million 
ollars. 

The private citizens on Tybee Island have gone to considerable 
expense also in building up and beautifying the island, which is 
considered one of the most attractive summer resorts on the 
Atlantie coast, and the mayor of the island and a number of 
citizens have been very insistent for the last two years that the 
Government take steps to protect the island from. the encroach- 
ment of the sea. A few weeks ago the island was visited by a 
storm which caused very high waves to roll in upon the island, 
and as a result a number of buildings were washed into the sea, 
and others were badly damaged. 

The engineers and members of the subcommittee: all agree 
that the work is necessary, but they seem to think that perhaps 
it can stand a year longer as it is, but it seems ta me, Mr. 
(0) » that when it has been pointed out by the engineers 
charged with the duty that a certain amount of work is neces- 
sary to preserve and protect Government property the neces- 
sary amount of money required to do this work should be appro- 
priated without hesitation, beeause in the meantime it is ad- 
mitted that the reservation is being damaged and washed away, 
and no one is able to say when nor how soon a storm and high 
waves may again visit the island and do much greater damage 
to the reservation and other property, belonging to private 
citizens. 

In this connection I desire to say that several years ago some 
jetties were constructed at Fort Screven, or out some distance 
from the shore line, and they were built of rock of various 
sizes. Some of the stones used in these jetties proved to be too 
small to remain in place under action of the sea, but one of 
these jetties in particular proved practically adequate for the 
purpose, and is now intact, and this would seem sufficient proof 
that the scheme proposed by the engineers for the proteetiom of 
Fort Screven is practical and effective. 

In conclusion, I appeal to you to agree to tlie amendment, 
The Government engineers recognize the necessity for doing this 
work. The chairman of the subcommittee visited the island 
for the purpose of getting first-hand information in regurd to 
this project,.and he is satisfied that the reservation needs pro- 
Sooner or later an appropriation will be made by 
Congress for the purpose, and why delay any longer? It is 
like plugging a tooth with a small cavity; the sooner it is done 
the better. I sincerely hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is the amount asked for by the amend- 
ment based upon the estimate made by the Government engi- 
neers? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. They recommended $520,000 and 
I have asked for $500,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. A 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro- 
posed amendment offered by tlie gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
OVERSTREET]. The circumstances of this case are simply these: 
A year ago the War Department asked that $147,000 be appro- 
priated to restore the shores at Fort Screven. This year I was 
amazed when the department asked for $527,000 for the same 
purpose. Therefore I took it upon myself to go down to Fort 
Screven to look the situation over. I found three reports, or 
three different views as to this project, one costing $147,000, 
one costing $300,000, and one costing $527,000: The matter was 
then taken up with the Engineer Department to see whether 
there would be any damage caused by œ delay of this project for 
another year, inasmuch as the Engineering: Department of: the 
United States Government had given three different views within 
a year. The gentleman from Georgia offered an amendment last 
year for $147,000—— 

Mr. OVERSTREET. One hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 

Mr. SLEMP. One hundred and sixty thousand dollars; and 
had that amendment been agreed to at that time the money 
would have been wasted. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. May I ask the gentleman: a question? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr: OVERSTREET. The work could hardly have been done 


growth that was very unsightly, but all that was taken up by | upon it and the appropriation could have been added to. 


the Government and beautiful palm trees were set out and are 


i 


Mr. SLEMP: The theory upon which the $160,000 would have 


growing all over the property.. It would be a great pity if the l been appropriated upon is an altogether different theory from 
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the one owned by the $527,000 estimate; absolutely different. 
If $160,000 had been given last year upon that theory, it would 
have been wasted. Inasmuch as there can not be any damage 
to a building there during the coming year, and inasmuch as 
there are three different views about this matter, the committee 
thought it would be well to withhold action for another year. 
The Chief of Engineers before the committee said that the work 
Was uecessary in order to protect the reservation and a certain 
nuniber of buildings on the reservation, but that it was not 
essential, because at a relatively small cost the buildings that 
are already there could be protected or removed. He further 
said that the reservation was being washed away and that a 
great many demands were being made by local authorities for 
protection. 

Mr. OVERSTREET, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. The gentleman says the buildings could 
be removed. I submit it would be unfair to remove the build- 
ings in from the shore. 

Mr. SLEMP. The buildings that are of any importance are 
about 40 yards back on ground 15 feet above the shore line. 
The ground they are talking about is the parade ground now 
used for a golf course. The proposition is not a sound one for us 
to spend $500,000 upon until the engineers have agreed on their 
policy. 

Mr. OGDEN. I want to direct the gentleman's attention to 
the answer given by Col. Sherrill on page 102. 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. OGDEN. The question was asked. What did you say 
that amounted to,” and the answer was, “$526,500. It can be 
omitted without any very great detriment for this year.” 

Mr. SLEMP. It can be omitted without any detriment this 
year. 

Mr. PELL. What is the difference between the three plans? 

Mr. SLEMP. It is a rather scientific, technical engineering 
proposition. There is an old wall there, built about 10 or 15 
years ago. Perpendicular to that wall there is a little projec- 

tion called jetties. Some are standing to-day and some are not. 
The first proposition was to continue the extension of those 
jetties. Now, the district engineer thought that another system 


ought to be adopted and the project of extending the jetties’ 


abandoned. I talked the matter over with him personally. The 
gentleman who has charge of the entire district down there now 
says that we ought to go out in the ocean about half a mile 
from the land and build a wall that is 46 feet wide at the base, 
about 20 feet high, and 6 feet wide at the top, and carry the rock 
from Augusta, Ga., to Savannah, and load it on barges, and 
then come in there and place that along that wall a half mile 
out in the sea at a cost of $14.50 a cubic yard. He thinks that 
will do the work, with an additional feature intended to provide 
still water there. Now, there is so much uncertainty as to the 
course that should be pursued that I do not see how we could 
stand up on that proposition, however much we love our friend 
from Georgia and however much I would like to do something 
for his State. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have a minute additional in order to enable me to ask him 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
gentleman from Georgia? [After a pause.] 
none, 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I appreciate very greatly the reference 
the gentleman has made to the State of Georgia. I would like 
to ask him this question: Is it not true that the United States 
Government pays engineers a fine salary at different places in 
the United States to make reports to different committees of 
Congress and that the committees of Congress themselves act on 
those reports? Is it not true that thé engineer has recommended 
specifically the sum of $520,000 to do this work? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes; I will say to the gentleman they have made 
three specific reports. Which one would the gentleman adopt? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. The latest one, because it is made more 
recently and because this work, as we all know, has considerably 
increased in cost in the last two or three years. 

Mr. SLEMP. No; this is an entirely different proposition, so 
the recommendation of the subcommittee and of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is that this matter go over until the 
coming year. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Is there objection to the request of the 
The Chair hears 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


ired. 

Á Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. OVERSTREET] has just regaled us with the statement 
of the fact that this is a great summer resort; that they 
have very beautiful trees upon the ground. We have been later 


informed by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Stur! that 
there is the golf course to be protected, and yet the gentleman 
from Georgia comes in here and asks for $520,000 to be taken 
out of the Treasury at a time like this to preserve a golf course, 
to preserve a summer resort for a lot of people who want to 
bask in the sunshine. There ought to be more important rea- 
sons why this appropriation should be granted than those of- 
fered. Five hundred thousand dollars is quite a sum of money, 
and it ought not to be expended for this purpose at this time, 
when the Treasury is empty and when everybody in the United 
States is groaning under a load of taxation they are unable to 
bear; so that the gentleman from Georgia certainly ought to 
have some consideration for the people who are compelled to 
forego eyery pleasure in the world in order that they may be 
able to keep body and soul together rather than to come in here 
and ask for $500,000 to preserve a summer resort. These beau- 
tiful trees can go along very well without this expenditure of 
$500,000. Why, we had better let these trees burn up and re- 
plant them, and it would not cost half as much to do that as to 
spend this money. The gentleman from Georgia, of course, 
understands the beauty of the spot, because I understand he 
spends his summers there and likes to bask in the sunshine of 
this beautiful island and drink in the sea breezes that come 
across the ocean. s - 

Mr, GARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not just now. T am more concerned about 
the Treasury of the United States than I am about those who 
have time to spend at summer resorts. I am more concerned 
about the overloaded burdens that are being carried by the 
American people now than to protect a golf course. If, per- 
chance, a wave should wash from the ocean and break away 
one or two of the links of the golf course, why, it would not hurt 
my feelings. It may disturb the gentleman from Georgia and 
those who have time to play golf and sit around while the rest 
of us are working, but that does not appeal to me at all. I am 
opposed to the appropriation on the ground that it is unneces- 
sary, even though it should wash a foot or two of the land 
away; and since the engineers have three plans, neither of 
which they can agree upon, we certainly can afford to wait until 
they come to an agreement. An engineering proposition of this 
sort inyolves an expenditure of $500,000 as an initial expendi- 
ture, but maybe possibly $5,000,000 as a final expenditure, and 
it ought not to be considered lightly.’ For myself, I do not prò- 
pose to sit here and permit the injection of $500,000 in a bill of 
this kind for the purpose different from that of fortifications—— 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. MADDEN. Not now: The fortifications are secure; 
there is no danger of their being swept away, except that some- 
thing extraordinary occurs to which we do not look forward 
now. The ocean will pass along in its peaceful moods and in 
its wild tumult and wash along those shores, and the people who 
are basking in this beautiful summer resort can go to some other 
place, if it is necessary, to pass away their time. “We ean give 
them the fine crisp mountain air or the prairie breezes if they 
come out our way and we will not ask the Government to spend 
$500,000 for their entertainment. 

We will give them a chance to come out and drink in the 
glories of the Middle West and to see the golden harvests of 
grain that grow for the millions of people here and everywhere 
else in the world. [Applause.] We will not call upon the Gov- 
ernment to contribute one cent toward their entertainment. 
And as to giving $500,000 or any other sum for the purpose of 
enabling golf players to entertain themselves while they are 
drinking in the sea breezes, I am opposed to it. The time has 
come when we must be serious with the Government's Treasury, 
Now is a good time to begin. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, it would seem that the million- 
aire leader of the steering committee is rather at variance with 
the gentleman who is the chairman of this branch of the Appro- 
priations Committee, the distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Stxurl, who is, I understand, not alone a devotee but a 
distinguished exponent of the ancient and noble Scottish game 
of golf. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman’s statement will add 
to my credit, for I am pretty hard up just now, and I have 
trouble in getting credit at different places. 

Mr. GARD. I trust it will, because I understand both state- 
ments that I have made concerning the gentleman are very 
happily true. : 

What I rose to say was that the gentleman has a new idea 
about people coming out his way for a summer resort. I sup- 
pose he refers to his own excellent State of Illinois. After find- 
ing fault with the State of Georgia and this island, which he 
characterizes as a summer resort, which should not be pro- 
tected—I do not know anything about the merits of the situation 


myself—I notice that summer resorts in Illinois seem to be sadly 
criticized to-day, because I see in the columns of a reputable 
newspaper, the Washington Post, under the signature of a repu- 
table writer, that under the headline, “ Drag Illinois in mud,” 
„ movey has been spent in wads, lies have been backed by forged 
letters, vice dens, gunmen, and gamblers have been compelled to 
support designated candidates—there is disgust among the clean 
element of the city that men calling themselves Republicans 
should engage in such tactics.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Very gladly. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Illinois needs no defense from the gentleman 
from Ohio or from any other section. She stands upon her 
merits and is willing to be judged by fair men from every section 
of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made that the gentle- 
man from Ohio is not speaking to the amendment. 

Mr. GARD. The amendment was to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GOOD. I beg the gentleman's pardon. The amendment 
was to insert $500,000. 

Mr. GARD. I do not desire to pursue it any longer; I only 
desired to show that possibly the summer climate spoken of by 
the gentleman from Illinois may not be salubrious. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Chairman, I make the point-of no 
quorum. I would like a word more. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask my friend to give my col- 
league five minutes more. He is discussing the merits of a 
proposition. 

Mr. SLEMP. All right. I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and on this amendment close at the end 
of five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to consume 
five minutes. I only want to answer the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] briefly. 

When I first proposed this amendment, before the gentleman 
from Illinois knew anything about the merits of it, he objected to 
it simply because he saw that the “gentleman from Georgia” 
was undertaking to have an amendment agreed to that might 
benetit his section of the country in some slight respect. The 
gentleman objected to it before he knew anything of the merits 
of the amendment, and the gentleman tells the members of this 
committee that this amendment is offered for the purpose of 
protectipg a golf course in the city of Savannah, I will ask the 
gentleman if he has ever been to Tybee Island and seen Fort 
Sereven? Does the gentleman himself know anything about it? 
Does the report of the committee state that they have a golf 
course at this place? Has he no faith in the report of the 
Government engineers, who are supported by this Government and 
who have recommended that the sum of $500,000 be appropriated 
for this purpose? The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
gets up here in a facetious sort of vein in an effort to defeat 
this amendment by stating it is offered for the purpose of pro- 
tecting golf links in the city of Savannah.. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. OVERSTREET. No; I will not yield. 
yield to me and I will not yield to the gentleman. 

I say the statement of the gentleman shows very plainly that 
he is not in favor of allowing the smallest appropriation, even, 
to protect Government property, to improve the reservation at 
Fort Screven, Tybee Island, because, forsooth, it is in the south- 
eastern part of the United States. I would like to ask the 
gentleman to put aside that feeling of prejudice, that feeling of 
envy. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman is doing himself a great 
injustice in making that statement. 

Mr. OVERSTREET, The gentleman should not oppose an 
amendment of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. OVERSTREET]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 16. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For contingent expenses incident to the construction of seacoast fortifi- 
cations and their accessories, under the Engineer Department, $50,000. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment, 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


He would not 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Mr. Stemp offers the following committee amendment: Page 3, after 
line 21 and before line 22, insert the heading: “ Under the Chief of 
Coast Artillery.” $ 

Mr, GARD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment, 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that this 
item is under the Chief of Coast Artillery, and this heading is 
simply to have the bill so provide. It is simply the heading for 
the item. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman mean that he estabtishes 
here a different heading and that instead of “ Engineer Depart- 
ment” he puts in what he asks for? 

Mr. SLEMP. The item is already under the jurisdiction of the 
Chief of Coast Artillery. 

Mr. GARD. What is it the gentleman now seeks to do? I 
merely do not understand. 

Mr. SLEMP. To insert between lines 21 and 22 the words 
“Under the Chief of Coast Artillery,” that would apply to the 
paragraph to follow. 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will note, the succeeding 
pages have interspersed between the paragraphs headings indi- 
cating what the paragraphs contain, and this amendment is in- 
tended to do that. 

Mr. GARD. As it is on page 4, line 14, “ Under the Chief 
Signal Officer ? 

Mr. SLEMP. Les. 

Mr. GARD. This is to make it comprise lines 22, 23, and 24? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. No change is involved in existing law. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

ar WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the iast 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WATSON. I notice this item carries $50,000 for con- 
tingent expenses incident to the construction of fortifications; 
and on page 2, line 11, $25,000 is carried for the preparation of 
plans for fortifications. Who draws the plans for fortifications? 

Mr. SLEMP. ‘The Board of Engineers, located in New York, 
use about $12,500, and $12,500 is used by parties going out in 
the field and studying fortifications and plans, and so on. Itisa 
very small sum. 

Mr. WATSON. 
neers? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Are they not competent to prepare the plans? 

Mr. SLEMP. This is for drafting work. 

Mr. WATSON. Are not the engineers competent? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes; and this wil! be used by the engineers, 

Mr. WATSON. Why is it necessary to appropriate $25,000 
when $50,000 is appropriated in the item to which I first alluded? 

Mr. SLEMP. That is an entirely different item. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it under the engineers? 

Mr. SLEMP. It is under the control of the engineers. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not understand why it is necessary to 
have an extra appropriation of $25,000 when the Government 
engineers are competent to draw the plans for the fortifications. 

Mr. SLEMP. This is what the Chief of Engineers says about 
that item: 

Col. SHERRILL. Twenty-five thousand dollars has been regularly estt- 
mated and has been allowed for the last few years, and this item is 
divided into two rts, one of the expenses of the Board of Engineers, 
and the other is the general preparation of plans for defense for which 
no funds are definitely or specifically set aside by Congress. In other 
words, if a question comes up for consideration of certain defense plans 
down at some small place on the coast and we have no definite appro- 


pornon for that, then this would be used. It is just for preliminary 
work. 


Then I asked him: 


Mr. SLEMP. And you look upon this as a useful appropriation? 

Col, SHERRILL. It is absolutely vital, because it enables us to get up 
data or records w2 want and that Congress wants all the time in 
advance to the appropriation. 


Mr. WATSON. Then I understand that the engineers who 
are permanently employed by the Government have not the time 
to prepare the plans for fortifications, and therefore others than 
permanent engineers are required. 

Mr. SLEMP. This is for the Board of Engineers. 
surveys and all sorts of things of that kind. It has been in 
the appropriation bill for a great many years. It has been car- 
ried that way, and they consider it as absolutely necessary and 
one of the vital small items of the bill. I asked them if there 


The 


Does the bureau employ permanent engi- 


It involves 
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was any way to get rid of it, and if some other appropriation 
Soud not care for it, and their reply was that it was absolutely 
vital. 

Mr. WATSON. The War Department employs its engineers 
to prepare plans for bridges constructed under its care. 

Mr. SLEMP. I was assured that there was no duplication 
in the item at all. The money would be used, for example, in 
making preliminary topographic surveys, to be finished up 
by the departmental organization. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction of fire-control stations and accessories, including 
not to exceed $48,755 for the purchase of lands and rights of Way; pur- 
chase and installation of necessary lines and means of electrical com- 
munication, including telephones, dial, and other telegraphs, wiring 
and all special instruments, apparatus, and materials; coast-signal ap- 
parau subaqueous sound and flash ranging apparatus, including their 

evelopment; and salaries of electrical experts, engineers, and other 
necessary employees connected with the use of coast artillery; pur- 
chase, manufacture, and test of range finders and other instruments 
for fire control at the fortifications, and the machinery necessary for 
their manufacture at the arsenals, $770,000. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. j 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to ask the gentleman in charge of 
the bill a question. Is this $48,000, in line 23, to be used for the 
purchase of additional lands? 

Mr. SLEMP. It is not for additional land in the sense of any 
new project, but it is for land upon which the fire-control sta- 
tions are to be placed. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I was wondering. whether during this war 
we had not bought all the land, or contracted for all the land, 
we would possibly need during any emergency, and why should 
we be buying more land? 

Mr. SLEMP. I think the point of the gentleman is well taken, 
except that the acquisition of this land is already arranged for 
in pursuance of the general policy. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Where is it proposed to buy this land? 

Mr. SLEMP. They ask for that $48,000 for acquiring land at 
the different places where these fire-control projects are under 
way. One is at Boston, another at Charleston, another at Savan- 
nah, and another at Galveston. The property was taken posses- 
sion of and steps taken to purchase it a year or so ago, and 
then the Army act of last year prevented the carrying out of 
the purchases. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This is to pay for lands already purchased? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes; already contracted for. They are not for 
new projects, however. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The Army certainly bought plenty of land 
during the war, and that ought to be enough. 

Mr. SLEMP. After the passage of the Army appropriation 
bill last year, preventing the purchase of additional land, the 
Army could not pay for the land it had contracted to purchase, 
This item is to cover cases of this kind. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This is to cover lands already purchased? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes; land, in most cases, which had already 
been occupied by the Government. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma withdraws 
the pro forma amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For operation and maintenance of fire-control installations at sea- 
coast defenses, $165,000. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EAGAN: Page 4, after line 16, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“The sum of $9,617,179.88 of appropriations heretofore made for 
aviation purposes for use in connection with the seacoast defenses of 
the United States is hereby continued and made available for obligation 
until June 80, 1922, and the Secretary of War may expend from said 
sum $596,725, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the pur- 
chase or acquisition of land necessary for aviation stations 8 


in connection with the coast defenses within the continental 
the United States.” 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, this 
is the item providing for the eight aviation stations in connec- 
tion with our coast defenses that the House on several occasions 
has passed upon, 


These stations are to be erected as follows: At or near Port- 
land, Me.; at Boston; at Narragansett Bay; eastern end of Long 
Island Sound; southern end of New York City (Staten Island) 3 
Langley Field; San Francisco; and Puget Sound. 

The War Department originally estimated for 16 stations, and 
the House two or three years ago reduced the number to 8. That 
number was considered absolutely essential in the opinion of 
the responsible officers of the War Department, and the House 
Saw fit to agree with that opinion. This calls for no new appro- 
priation, but merely continues and makes available the sum of 
$9,617,179.38 remaining of the $11,600,000 that have been appro- 
priated already for the purpose. 

The purpose of these aviation stations is not for direct offense 
so much as for observation in connection with fire control and to 
making the coast defenses of the country really serviceable. They 
are what might be called the eyes of the coast defense. Gen. 
Menoher testified before the committee in answer to a question by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bynns]: 

I think that matter has been gone into very carefully not only at the 
time they were originally proposed but since then, and I do not think 
there is any division of opinion as to the necessity for air defense at 
those various points. Later on it will probably be desirable to extend 
this service to some other stations along the coast. 

Then later on Gen. Menoher said: 

Now, it is a well-known fact, well known to every artilleryman, that 
there is no use shooting your guns unless you ean see where the shells 
are falling, unless you are firing from a big vessel lying 30 or 40 
out of New York and having them hit Manhattan Island, say. So it is 
necessary, in order that the coast defenses may function efliciently, to 
have eyes, as Mr. Byrns suggested. 

I think that since Congress has already functioned on this 
matter on two prior occasions, and as it has been approved on 
several occasions by the responsible officers of the War Depart- 
ment, and since nobody knows what the future may hold in store 
for us, it is the part of wisdom and good insurance to make pro- 
vision so that the 12-inch and 14-inch guns of our coast fortifica- 
tions may be made efficient and useful. 

The establishment of these coast-defense stations was not a 
temporary measure to meet possible German submarine opera- 
tions in the United States. They are designed, on the contrary, 
as a part of the permanent coast-defense plans, carefully drawn 
as a permanent part of the Army and Navy plans for the defense 
of our coasts. 

Mr. GOOD. I make the point of order. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
the point of order? What is the point of order? 

Mr. GOOD. The Revised Statutes provide that “no land 
shall be purchased on account of the United States except under 
a law authorizing such purchase.” This amendment specifically 
provides for the purchase of land not authorized by law, in 
violation of the provisions of law. That section whick I have 
read is section 3736 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose 
to discuss the merits of the amendment at this time, but I do 
want to say something in opposition to the point of order raised 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Of course we are all familiar with the statute to which the 
gentleman has just referred. This bill makes an appropriation 
for the purpose of providing proper coast defenses, If those 
who appeared before the committee and who have charge of 
our fortifications are to be believed, unless aviation stations 
are provided at these certain points—Portland, Boston, Narra- 
gansett Bay, Puget Sound, and the eastern end of Long Island— 
they will have no real adequate coast defenses, 

In the bill which was passed for the fiscal year 1918 Congress 
approved eight aviation stations and made an appropriation of 
$8,000,000. That appropriation reads as follows: 

For the establishment of eight aviation stations for use in connection 
with the seacoast defenses of the United States, including the acquisti- 
tion of land, build heating, lighting, plambing, water, sewers, roads, 
and walks, $8,000,000: Provided, That land may be acquired for the 
said stations only after a determination by the 8 of War that 
sites on existing Government reservations can not be utilized. 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that that is an express and specific 
authorization for this appropriation. Congress has heretofore 
authorized the purchase of land under an act providing for 
war powers, and in this amendment which the gentleman from 
New Jersey offers he seeks simply to reappropriate the money 
which was unexpended from a previous appropriation, and it 
is really in the form of a limitation upon the appropriation, 
for it provides that the Secretary of War may not expend for 
land more than the sum named in the amendment. 

Now, that money was not expended during the year for which 
it was appropriated for the reason that shortly after the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year Congress passed a provision in the Army 


appropriation bill providing that no part of any of the appro- 
priations made in that bill nor any of the unexpended balances 
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of appropriations heretofore made for the support and mainte- 
nance of the Army or the Military Establishment should be 


expended for the purchase of real estate. That is the provision 
in the Army appropriation bill. It does not repeal the au- 
thority contained in the specific act of Congress authorizing the 
purchase of land for these stations and fer general purposes, but 
simply provides that no part of any of the appropriations made 
for the Army or the Military Establishment shall be expended 
for the purchase of land. 

Now, those in charge of this service were of the opinion that 
this provision did not apply to the air stations, and it is stated 
in the hearings that they proceeded under that assumption. 
Finally, when they called for the opinion of the Judge Advocate 
General as to whether or not the provision applied to the appro- 
priations carried in the fortifications bill they were advised that 
it did and that they had no authority to purchase the land out 
of the appropriation. 

But the point I am making, Mr. Chairman, is that Congress 
has heretofore by specific statute authorized the purchase of 
Jand for these stations. That authority has not been repealed, 
and the only reason the land was not purchased was the fact 
that Congress later on passed a provision saying that the appro- 
priations made should not be expended for the purchase of real 
estate. Now, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. EAGAN] 
simply seeks to reappropriate the money that was previously 
appropriated for this specific purpose, and I submit that if the 
majority of Congress sees fit to do so it has the authority, not- 
withstanding the statute to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, as I caught the reading of the 
amendment it seems to me it is further subject to a point of 
order in making the appropriation available until June 30, 1922, 
That is clearly legislation not authorized upon this bill, This 
bill is for the next fiscal year, and the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eacan] seeks to make available some $9,000,000, 
of which five hundred thousand and odd dollars shall be used 
for the purchase of real estate, and that the entire appropriation 
shall run over for another year, which is clearly a legislative 
provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
make the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. I make that point of order additional to the 
one submitted by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BAGAN. The point of order is sustained which was 
made by the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the same amendment, 
simply striking out the figures “1922” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the figures “ 1921.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. No; he offers a new amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman reoffer his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. EAGAN. I submit a new amendment, simply changing 
the figures as stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
changed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EadAx: Page 4, after line 16, insert a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“The sum of $9,617,179.38 of Pon pil age heretofore made for 
aviation purposes for use in connection with the seacoast defenses of 
the United States is hereby continued and made available for obligation 
until June 30, 1921, and the Secretary of War may expend from said 
sum $596,725, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purchase 
or acquisition of land necessary for aviation stations for use in con- 
nection with the coast defenses within the continental limits of the 
United States.“ 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that is contrary to existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the war legislation of August 29, 
1916, and other acts that followed the Secretary of War was 
given the broadest possible power to acquire by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise for the United States such land as 
might be necessary for aviation purposes. Those general stat- 
utes have not been repealed. That war power is still lodged in 
the Secretary of War. In recognition of such power Congress 
adopted different aviation projects, and this amendment pro- 
poses to continue one or more of these projects, and therefore 
the Chair feels constrained to rule that the amendment pro- 
poses expenditure for a purpose authorized by law and is not 
subject to a point of order. The Chair therefore overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 
ment will be adopted, because I believe it is absolutely essen- 
tial if we are to provide adequate coast defense for the eight 


different places which the coast service has in view. These 
places are Portland, Me., the nearest port to Europe: the great 
city of Boston; Narragansett Bay; the eastern end of Long 
Island, which is so important to the great city of New York; 
Staten Island, for which land has already been purchased; 
Langley Field; San Francisco; and Puget Sound. 

Personally I believe, in view of the statement made by the 
various officers who appeared before the committee, that there 
ought to be, and I believe there will be, if we continue the 
coast defense, one or two stations in the South, because that 
is an inviting field for attacks by any formidable naval power 
with which we may have trouble in the future. 

This reappropriation contemplates a station only at these 
eight places to which I have referred, all of which are upon 
the coast of New England and in the vicinity of New York, 
where the population is greatly congested, and out in the West 
at San Francisco and Puget Sound. 

Here is the proposition, gentlemen: We have batteries of 
large guns at these stations. We have guns of an effective 
tange all the way from 27,000 yards up to 40,000 yards. This 
bill carries appropriations for 16-inch guns which haye an 
effective range of 50,000 yards, and one officer said 60,000 yards. 
It is perfectly evidentethat these guns are absolutely useless 
as a matter of defense unless we provide some means by which 
those who man the guns can get the range of the target at 
which they are shooting. They can not see it, it is impossible 
to know where it is or where it is located, without observation 
from a balloon or without an aeroplane to send back informa- 
tion by wireless and direct the fire of the guns. Gen. Mitchell 
and every other officer who appeared before the committee were 
absolutely emphatic in the statement that these coast defenses 
were absolutely useless as a matter of defensewunless we give 
them aviation stations. I take it that it does not need an expert 
to tell us that that is true when you consider the long range of 
these guns. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I agree with the gentleman that there 
would have to be some way to find the target where they were 
using these guns at that distance, but what is the Air Service 
of the Army doing if they are not looking after such a situation. 
If we are going to use the seacoast defenses, we will never 
use them except when the whole Army is at home. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be entirely true, but I 
submit that we have a great long coast line on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and the enemy are not going to tell us where 
they are going to strike, so that the aviators of the Army can 
have time to appear on the scene. They are likely to strike at 
some important city or harbor, and therefore we must have at 
these important places permanent aviation stations in order to 
inform the gunners and furnish proper fire control and provide 
proper and adequate defenses for those cities. 

Of course, if the Army officers knew in advance that a certain 
power was going to strike New York at a certain hour, or on a 
certain day, they could have all the Army aeroplanes there in 
order to take care of the situation; but that can not be ex- 
pected. The enemy would not be likely to publish their plans 
in advance. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. On the contrary, I assert that if the 
Army Air Service is worth anything at all, they will find out 
about that. Does the gentleman think that any vessel attack- 
ing our coast would be near as speedy as an aeroplane? These 
aeroplanes would be at sea looking after the ships. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that the 
Navy is our first line of defense. If we can have the Navy off 
New York, we do not need any coast defense as long as the 
Navy lasts; but suppose the Navy is dispersed, or suppose the 
strike is made at some part of the coast where we have no Navy. 
Then the coast defense is the second line of defense. Gen. 
Mitchell made the statement that in 15 or 20 years the Air Serv- 
ice would be so developed that the Navy would be obsolete, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would be very much pleased if that 

were so. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And that the Air Service will be 
our first and real line of defense; but that is not now. What I 
submit is this: While I do not believe in a large standing Army 
in time of peace, yet in the present condition of unrest which 
exists throughout the world, and in almost every nation in the 
world, it is absolutely important and imperative, in the absence 
of some concert between the nations of the world in favor of 
peace, to have not only an efficient and adequate Navy but also 
to provide an adequate coast defense for these exposed cities 
along our coast. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
see has expired, 


The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Otherwise, if we have trouble, 
then we will be subjected not only to great loss of property and 
destruction of property in these large cities but to great loss of 
life. So I say it seems to me that if we are undertaking to 
provide adequate coast defenses for these places, we must pro- 
vide for these aviation stations. It does not mean an appro- 
priation of one dollar of money over and above what has here- 
tofore been appropriated, but it is simply reappropriating a sum 
now in the Treasury to the credit of this service, and which will 
go back, of course, on June 80 if this amendment is not adopted. 
I hope the committee will see fit to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eacan] involves, net, 
about $7,000,000. The situation in relation to this matter is 
this: In the spring of 1918 representatives of the War Depart- 
ment came before the Committee on Appropriations and stated 
that there was danger of German submarines bringing aero- 
planes and attacking the coast of the United States, and that 
as a war emergency proposition it was proposed to establish 
16 air stations. 

Mr. RAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. EAGAN. Gen. Jervais, director of operations, made 
the statement on April 15, 1919, and the Secretary of War 
approved the same, as follows: 

The establishment of our coast-defense stations was not a temporary 
measure to meet the an submarine operations in the United States. 

Mr. SLEMP~* I know perfectly well the statement made before 
the committee, because I asked the gentleman what the source 
of his information was, and he told me, and he told the com- 
mittee, that he had private telegrams from men working in 
the Krupp yards, and that they were then making large sub- 
marines for the purpose of bringing aeroplanes to attack our 
coast. I am not mistaken about that. This inaugurated in 
war time as a war proposition. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes; although I would really like to finish my 
statement. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I just wish to ask the gentleman 
this: Does the gentleman contend that these guns, which have 
a range of 40,000 yards, can proye anything like effective with- 
out some means of ascertaining just where the target is? 

Mr. SLEMP. If the gentleman will pardon me, I am not 
referring now to that phase of the matter. I wish to explain 
to the committee how this matter had its inception. It was not 
started as a peace proposition but as a war proposition. Last 
year this committee, of which the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrens] was then the chairman, brought in a bill with a 
provision under which the War Department could either obli- 
gate this money prior to the Ist of July, 1920, or permit it to 
revert. That was pursuant to the action of the subcommittee 
last year, of which the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrns] 
was the chairman, and for which the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eacan] voted. This year the War Department— 
and I would like the committee to know this—did not make 
the request that the gentleman from New Jersey is offering by 
way of amendment, and the Secretary of War submitted no 
estimates for this proposition. There is nothing in this bill, 
so far as estimates are concerned, that refers to this proposition. 
The committee’s action is in line with the official, formal action 
of the War Department. 

Where do you propose to stop? I think the general trend 
of thought is that there ought to be some limitation of this 
Air Service. Here is what we have now: The Army has a field 
at Mineola, one at Langley, one at San Diego, and one at Arca- 
dia, Fla., and the Navy has one at Lakehurst, N. J., one at 
Cape May, N. J., one at Chatham, Mass., one at Hampton 
Roads, one at Rockaway Beach, and one at San Diego, 

Gentlemen are fond of quoting Gen. Mitchell, Chief of the 
Coast Air Service; and what does he say? 

I want to say further that we should contemplate the coast de- 
fense under one specific system of defense. 

We now have the Army aviation stations and we Lave the 
Navy aviation stations, and these gentlemen now propose addi- 
tlonal Army stations. Gen. Mitchell says this: 


If you persist in the mistake of not forming a united Air Service, 
then you should concentrate the defense of the land in the Army and 
you should make the Navy develop its aviation service for duty on the 
sea, 


Gen. Mitchell recommends that every one of these Navy ‘sta- 
tions be taken over by the Army. He is the Chief of the Coast 
Air Service. The proposition of the committee is this: We 
leave the Army alone, we leave the Navy alone. We allow the 
Army to go on and continue with funds that will be available 
for obligation until the end of the fiscal year the stations they 
have already started—that is, one at Staten Island and one at 
Presidio—and to improve the one at Langley Field, but no 
appropriation for those stations for the next fiscal year was 
requested by the Secretary of War. The proposition does not 
come to Congress officially, and simply resolves itself into 
another unnecessary draft on the Treasury amounting to 
$7,000,000. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman I ask unanimous consent that all debate upon 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 16 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Chairman, it is true that Gen. Mitchell is 
heartily in favor of a united Air Service, and in the language 
just quoted by the gentleman from Virginia he makes the state- 
ment very definitely, and he winds up that statement with this 
sentence: 

The function of observation on the coast and alt along the coast is the 
proper function of tke Coast Artillery. 

Now, the gentleman from Virginia says that no estimate has 
been made by the War Department in this year’s estimate, 
There has been no definite estimate put in, I take it, because 
they assumed, this money having been appropriated, a new esti- 
mate was not necessary; but Gen. Menoher repeatedly testified 
before the committee that the purpose of his coming before the 
committee and the chief purpose of the hearing was to justify 
the request for a continuation of the appropriation of this money 
and the authority to purchase land for some of these stations. 
He said: 

The 8 on which these funds have been obligated, reserved; or on 
which it is proposed to apply the free balances, have not been hastily 
ee but, on the contrary, are the result of a definite and careful 
study made by the Army and ete Poe to the war for the purpose of 
earrying into effect the functions of coastal air service assigned to the 
Army in the report of the owns Army and Navy board dated March 12, 
1917, and as redefined and reapproved by the joint board January 22, 
1920. These projects haye had the definite sanction of Congress, as 
indicated by appropriations made therefor in 1917 and 1918. 

Now, with responsible officers of the Air Service of the War 
Department, knowing their business, as we must assume they 
do, coming before us and telling us, as they did repeatedly in 
the hearings, that it was necessary to have this money continued 
and made available, surely the mere technical failure to make 
a definite request in the estimates ought not to prevent us from 
functioning, and especially as Congress has on two prior occa- 
sions approved these projects. These aeroplanes are used in 
connection with the Coast Artillery; they are to give eyes to the 
Coast Artillery. Surely we want to be able to use the guns in 
case of necessity. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I agree entirely that it 
is necessary to have aeroplanes in the sighting of these great 
guns from the distance at which they will be used. The aero- 
planes will be the eyes of the Coast Artillery the same as they 


‘are of the Army, and without them these guns could not be 


efficient, but in case of an invasion by a foreign foe or an 
attempted invasion by a navy every aeroplane we have in the 
United States belonging to the United States Army and the 
United States Navy will be within our boundaries and be ready 
for service with the Coast Artillery. It is the only place, then, 
where they can be used. Unless we use them with the Coast 
Artillery they might as well be packed away and no attempt 
made to use them at all. I can not state at this time how 
many aeroplanes we have in the United States in both the 
Army and Navy, but there ought to be enough, and I believe 
they are ample, to supply the Coast Artillery in a case of this 
kind. No gentleman, in fact, has claimed there will not be 
enough, so what need have we to add still another department? 
Where would we use the Army and Navy planes if we were not 
using them for this purpose? What would be done with them? 
Of what account would they be under such circumstances? I 
can understand why gentlemen want aeroplanes in connection 
with the Coast Artillery, but why they are not willing to use 
the Army and Navy planes for that purpose when they have 
nothing else to do and would be conducting no useful function 
if they were not so used is more than I can understand. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Coast Artillery is a part of the Army? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is part of the Army, of course. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then why do they want to separate them? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They seem to want to add another divi- 
sion to the Aeroplane Service. This is simply, it seems to me, 
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to have control entirely. It seems that every particular depart- 
ment, subdivision, of the Government wants to get as much 
under its control individually as possible, and that seems to be 
the whole of this particular case. I insist, Mr. Chairman, that 
this amendment ought not to prevail. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], as I understand him, says that aero- 
planes will not be necessary or useful for the Army, and there- 
fore they can be used for the Coast Artillery. He concedes that 
they are necessary for the Coast Artillery at these various de- 
fenses or fortifications. I wish to say to the gentleman from 
Iowa if that be true that he has put the cart before the horse. 
The gentleman ought to allow the Coast Artillery all the aero- 
planes they need and take them away from the Army if it does 
not need them. The Army appropriation bill is going to be 
called up to-morrow, as I understand, and if the gentleman 
thinks the aeroplanes are not necessary for them, why cut 
them out, and I will gladly vote with the gentleman if he is 
correet on that sort of a proposition, but I submit it is hardly 
a sensible thing to do to appropriate aeroplanes to the Army 
when you say they are not needed on the theory that they can 
be used for the Coast Artillery. The gentleman from Virginia 
referred to the fact that the last appropriation bill carried a 
provision covering all unexpended appropriations into the Treas- 
ury to June 30. That is true. That provision was put in the 
fortification bill passed by the House in February a year ago. 
That bill made no appropriation for the stations, but simply left 
in the hands of the service the money theretofore appropriated, 
just as the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hacan}, by his 
amendment, is seeking to do now in this bill, and Congress, with- 
out objection, unanimously approved the action of the committee 
in making the report at that time. Now, that money would have 
been expended, or at least obligated, in the building of these 
stations during the past current year had it not been for the 
provision of law which I read a while ago and which was adopted 
in July, 1919. That provision prevented the Air Service from 
spending this money, because at Portland, at Boston, Narra- 
gamsett Bay, at the eastern end of Long’ Island, and at 2 
Sound it is absolutely necessary to purchase land, since the 
Government has no land there upon which to build those sta- 
tions. They have bought the land at Staten Island, having con- 
traeted for it prior to July, 1919. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. Are there any facilities in the way of hangars 
at the time available at any of these fortifications for aero- 
planes? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Absolutely none. 

Mr. HUSTED. There are none. So that even if you had 
aeroplanes assigned from the Army or Navy for this purpose you 
could not use them, could you? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; there are no facilities what- 
ever at any of these places. 

Mr. HUSTED, There would not be any sense in assigning 
aeroplanes from the Army for this particular purpose until you 
acquire the land necessary to erect the facilities to take care of 
the aeroplanes after they are assigned? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am glad the gentleman made the 
suggestion. And just what this amendment seeks to do is to 
authorize the money now in the Treasury to be used for the pur- 
pose of providing these facilities to which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Husrep] referred. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many places have they now where they 
ean land aeroplanes along the coast? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They have no place except at 
Langley Field. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
aeroplanes in the last war were not used, irrespective of 
stations? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I know they were used. These 
stations are intended to be permanent and must have hangars 
for the aeroplanes. They must have a proper field for the aero- 
planes to rise and also to land. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Put it in the Army bill. If you give 
it to the Army you give it to the Coast Artillery. If you take it 
away from the Army you take it away from the Coast Artillery. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman’s position would 
mean this: That you would provide aeroplanes for the Army, 
which he says does not need them, and turn them over to the 
Coast Artillery, without a single facility to take care of them, 
and also deprive the Coast Artillery of the observation balloons 
which are necessary in order to properly train the guns. I call 
your attention, gentlemen, that you are providing in this bill 
nearly $2,500,000 for air stations at Staten Island and San 
Francisco, where the Government owns land. Now, if you do 


not need the air stations at the other five places, then it is a 
useless and wasteful expenditure of money to provide those air 
stations at those two places. On the other hand, if you need 
them at Staten Island and San Francisco to protect those cities, 
then you should give them to Boston, you should give them to 
Portland, Me., and at the eastern end of Long Island for the 
further protection of New York, and at Puget Sound for the 
protection of Seattle, Tacoma, and other cities on the western 
coast. So I submit you are up against this proposition—that 
either you ought to pass this amendment and provide for this 
service and mrake the coast defenses worth something at these 
places, or you ought to strike from this bill the appropriation 
of $2,500,000, which provides for air stations at Staten Island 
and San Francisco. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman point to the item in this bill 
that we can strike that out of? The gentleman knows there is 
no such item. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows this: They 
have about $1,900,000 which they have obligated and several 
hundred thousand dollars in reservations at Staten Island, and 
there is not a line in this bill that undertakes to take it away 
from the Air Service and cover it into the Treasury. It is to 
be used at Staten Island and San Francisco. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman says that we should strike out 
of the bill the provision for Staten Island. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then, offer an amendment, I will 
say to the gentleman, in the interest of the economy for which he 
says he stands, covering that money back into the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the tlenran from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is a very ingenious method 
to raise the total in this bill by some $7,000,000. The gentle- 
man says that because we allowed some of the departments to 
retain unexpended balances last year that was an invitation 
for them to extend the amounts and all of the amounts. Now, 
the bill last year, the current law, in section 5, contains this 
provision: 

That the appropriations for fortifications and other works of defense, 
for the armaments thereof, and for the procurement of heavy ordnance 
= trial and service, heretofore made in fortifications or sundry eivil 

ropriation acts, shall not be available for obligations after June 30, 

20; and all unexpended balances of such bg eb aglow ot ae which remain 
= the books of the Treasury on June 20, 1921, shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States, 

Now, the gentleman says that because this appropriation, 
that was made when we were at war, was not actually repealed 
last year we should now go ahead and spend the money, and 
the amendment is to that effect. Now, what are the facts? At 
every one of these eight stations, excepting Portland, Me., and 
Puget Sound, we now have air stations, and in time of war they 
are available for the coast defenses. And yet the gentleman 
wants to spend this $7,000,000 to construct additional air sta- 
tions where some department of the Government already has an 
air station. The adoption of this amendment can have but one 
beneficial effect, simply to embarrass the committee and Con- 
gress and help to swell the items in the bill. There can be no 
other reason for trying to raise this amount. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman, of course, makes 
a rather serious charge when he tells us that it is purely an 
effort to embarrass the committee 

Mr. GOOD. I do not yield for a speech. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman tell where 
there is an aviation station at Boston that will serve the coast 
defenses? 

Mr. GOOD. I can not give the exact 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman contend that 
the coast defense has any authority over the naval aviation 
station? 

Mr. GOOD. It is about 3 miles away, I am advised by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows they have 
no control over the Navy. 

Mr. GOOD. There remained an unexpended balance of $700,- 
000,000 for ammunition last year in the appropriation bill, and 
by the same logie gentlemen should urge that we should re- 
appropriate that or about $500,000,000. The War Department 
has been very reckless in the expenditure of the appropriation 
for Air Service. It went over to Staten Island and bought land 
for $400,000 on which to erect a station. And the gentleman 
has here a provision to allow some real estate men interested in 
locating these stations upon their land to sell their land to the 
Government at $5,000 an acre or thereabouts, as was done over 
at Staten Island. There is a “nigger in the woodpile” here in 
regard to this matter. The War Department does not want the 
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money unless they are allowed to purchase land. If they had 
been allowed to purchase land this year, most of this money 
would have been spent or obligated. This amendment throws 
down the bars so far as the right to purchase land is concerned. 
The adoption of the amendment is unthinkable. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think the gentleman 
ought to make a remark like that on the floor of the House. 
The gentleman says there is a “ nigger in the woodpile 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman knows very well that without the 
provision in here—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, does the gentle- 
man mean to insinuate that either the gentleman from New 
vista [Mr. Eacan] or myself is influenced by improper mo- 

ves? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman knows me too well for that. 

I want to say that the “negro in the woodpile” is with the 
War Department, and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Eacan] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] ought 
not to get too warm under the collar when the War Department 
is called. The gentleman from Tennessee has himself denounced 
as vigorously as any man can denounce the purchase of the land 
by the War Department over at Staten Island for this air sta- 
tion. The gentleman knows it, and the gentleman knows that 
without that authority to purchase land in this amendment of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eacan] the appropriation 
would be useless, because under the law they have no right to 
expend the money. And so here they come in and want to swell 
the bill by this amendment in absolute violation of the estimate 
made by the Secretaryeof War. 

Why, here is an amendment for a project that the Secretary 
of War saw no merit in, and the Secretary of War never asked 
for it, but because some “officer down in the War Department has 
urged it, it is sought to put it in on the floor of the House. I 
do not know what interest he may have in the matter or whether 
he has any interest in the matter; but the Secretary of War, at 
least, never felt strongly enough impressed with the necessity of 
this appropriation to ask for it or for the right to use these unex- 
pended balances to build the air station. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. All time has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
[ Mr. EAGAN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BAGAN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 10, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ARMAMENT OP FORTIFICATIONS. 


For purchase, manufacture, and test of mountain, field, and siege 
cannon, including their carriages, sights. — 5 and 
the machinery necessary for their manufacture, 500,000 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. MacCrarr having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendment the bill (H. R. 4438) to pro- 
vide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil em- 
ployment, had requested a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and had appointed Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Boram, and 
Mr. Smiru of Georgia as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 1005. An act for the relicf of the owner of the steamship 
Matoa; and 

S. 1222. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Henry O. Barrett. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 11877. An act granting the consent of Congress to Madi- 
son and Rankin Counties in the State of Mississippi to construct 
a bridge across the Pearl River between Madison and Rankin 
Counties; and 

H. R. 12889. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the 
Mahoning River at or near Division Street in the city of 
Youngstown, Ohio, 
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FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment.” On page 4, line 21, after the word “manufacture,” 
strike out the figures re $1,500,000 ” and insert “ $7,735,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. 271 Sa Towa: Page 4, line 21, strike 
out “$1,500,000” and insert “ $7,735,000.” 

Mr, SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, Sid we agree on the amount 
of time? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not know that we could right 
away. I do not know how many gentlemen may want to talk 
about it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentleman, 
who also comes from Iowa, if this is an amendment for rais- 
ing this bill for political purposes? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will say it is not. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I did not think so; in fact, I am 
sure that it is not. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that no 
one in this House is more in favor of economy than I am, but 
I think that some of the committees are pursuing a policy of 
false economy in regard to the armament of this country. I 
do not want to go back and dig up any ancient history; but we 
went into this war without a well-defined policy of production 
in our arsenals for the production of armament. In the year 
1915 and in the year 1916 amendments were offered on the 
floor of this House which, if they had been put in the bills, as 
we advocated at that time, would have saved this Government 
millions of dollars, even billions of dollars. But they thought 
that we ought to economize, and we did economize, and as a 
result of that economy, when this war came upon this coun- 
try you had nothing to fight with, and you never obtained it 
during the entire war. 

Now, there were some of us who thought that we ought to have 
a supply system that would function, and we tried to work out 
one. I will say right here that it was not the fault of Con- 
gress that you did not have a supply system. It was absolutely 
the fault of the General Staff of the Army. I came to Congress 
in 1915, and I found that Congress and every succeeding Con- 
gress friendly to the idea of making your arsenals function, and 
function efficiently, and we have had to fight the General Staff 
every time in regard to that matter. We have at last reached 
a basis by which we are going to try to make the arsenals 
efficient, so that when war comes we will have something to 
fight with. 

Mr. WALSH. What does the gentleman mean when he says 
“ we 22 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I mean Congress. I think the great 
majority of this Congress is with those of us who are trying 
to make a supply system that will produce something, so that 
when war comes you will have supplies of all kinds to fight 
with. But when you come to items like this and reduce them 
as far as this you are robbing the very thing that you ought 
not to rob; you are taking the personnel out of the arsenals; 
you are destroying the whole system. 

Now, as far as this appropriation goes, I do not know that 
it has very much to do with any arsenal near my home. I 
have no arsenal in my district. I have one adjacent. I do not 
think that this appropriation goes there. I think that most of 
this appropriation goes to the Watertown Arsenal and the 
Watervliet Arsenal. But I say to you that it is essential to 
have five great working arsenals in this country, and in those 
arsenals you can produce everything you need to fight a war 
with; ard it is more essential to keep those men in your 
arsenals—at least a working force that will function—than it 
is to keep your combat troops in the field, standing idle, with- 
out arms. Unless you keep your arsenals running your Army 
will be without arms to fight and defend your country with. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I was very much sur- 
prised to find that when this bill was reported this item was 
only $1,500,000, because I had had some talk with the members 
of the committee in regard to this question of the maintenance 
of the arsenals, 

Now, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to do either 
one of two things: We either ought to go on the assumption that 
there is never going to be another war or we ought to maintain 
an efficient Military Establishment. In the former case, if we 
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desire to relieve the people of this country from the burdens of 
taxation we should abolish the War Department and the Navy 
Department and save to the people of this country between one 
and two billion dollars. That would be a saving that would 
show itself in the way of the lifting of burdensome taxes. If, 
on the other hand, we intend to maintain a War Department 
and a Navy Department and to retain these arsenals and navy 
yards on which the people of the United States have spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in lands, buildings, and equipment, 
we ought to maintain a skeleton organization sufficient to manu- 
facture the munitions and projectiles that are absolutely neces- 
sary to carry on necessary experimental work, and to train ord- 
nance officers who will be competent in case of war to superin- 
tend the manufacture of munitions either in Government ar- 
senals or in private plants. 

Now, the officials of the Ordnance Department have spent a 
great deal of time and study to find out the very smallest num- 
ber of men that will have to be employed in order to maintain 
such a skelton organization. These officials, who are experts in 
such matters, insist that an appropriation of $7,735,000 for this 
particular purpose, in place of the item of $1,500,000 carried 
in the bill, is absolutely essential, and also that an increase in 
the appropriation in the first paragraph on page 5 from $2,000,- 
000 to $3,909,000 is also absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, if you are not going to take the advice of these 
experts, this committee ought not to bring in any fortifications 
appropriation bill at all and ought to save to the country the 
whole $18,000,000. That is the logical thing to do. The arsenals 
should be closed and the property disposed of for the benefit of 
the Treasury of the United States. For instance, the Watertown 
Arsenal probably could be sold for $25,000,000 to some manufac- 
turing concern, and the entire cost of maintenance, which even 
under this bill will amount to over $3,000,000 a year, saved to 
the Government. 

Now, I want the committee to understand clearly that the in- 
creased appropriation for which this amendment calls is not for 
the manufacture of a single munition of war that is unnecessary. 
It is for the purpose of manufacturing different kinds of ord- 
nance for experimental purposes, in order that we may profit by 
the lessons of this great war and in order to train our future 
odnance officers. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. _ 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman mean to tell the committee 
that the $18,000,000 carried in this bill does not provide funds 
enough for a skeleton organization? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I certainly do. 

. Mr. GOOD. In 1913 we appropriated, in round numbers, 
$4,000,000. In 1915 we appropriated $5,000,000. In 1916 we ap- 
propriated for all purposes in the fortifications bill $6,000,000, 
and we had more than a skeleton organization then 

Mr. DALLINGER. That is just the trouble. We did not 
have an efficient skeleton organization, and that is precisely why 
the war proved so costly to us. 

Mr. GOOD. And if we had more than skeleton organizations 
with $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 and $6,000,000, how does it happen 
that we can not have more than a skeleton organization with 
$18,000,000? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, that is perfectly evident. 
The lessons of this war have shown that the methods of warfare 
had changed even while those appropriations of which the gen- 
teman from lowa speaks were being made. We were handi- 
capped by our lack of a proper skeleton organization, and it cost 
this country hundreds of millions of dollars and the lives of 
thousands of our boys “ over there” because we had not kept up 
the proper kind of a skeleton organization and carried on the 
necessary experimental work which we should have carried on. 
We were behind other countries in the matter of the recoil 
mechanism of guns and in many other things. If we had kept 
up this experimental work before the war and had been prepared 
as we should have been, it would have saved this country an 
immense amount of blood and treasure. [Applause.] 

Mr. BXRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor 
of this amendment and shall vote against it, because I believe 
that the bill carries a sufficient amount of money to provide just 
the kind of an organization to which the gentlenran from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutt] have referred. It was a very big cut that was made in 
the estimates. Now, we have the artillery, but I agree with the 
gentleman that it is necessary to continue the organization in 
these arsenals, and, as I stated, I think the appropriation that has 
been made, with the obligations that haye been made, and which 
will be carried into the next year, will be sufficient to provide 
that organization. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I want to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee what the advice and opinion of the experts was in regard 
to the very smallest amount that was absolutely essential to 
maintain a skeleton organization? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not recollect the exact testi- 
mony on that subject. I will say to the gentleman, however, 
that they contended that there should be appropriated a much 
larger amount than the committee finally agreed to recommend 
to the House. 

Mr. DALLINGER. As a matter of fact, was it not very much 
larger than the amount of this amendment? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think so. I am not positive, 
though, as to the figures. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I arose mainly for the purpose of ex- 
pressing some wonder as to what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, would have to say with reference to the amendment 
offered by his colleague from Iowa [Mr. Hur], and also as to 
the remarks made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DALLINGER], both of whom are recognized able, strong, influen- 
tial, and loyal Republicans upon the floor of this House. Cer- 
tainly there ‘are no Republicans upon the floor of the House 
who are more loyal to their party and to their party’s interests. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] a few minutes ago in his 
zeal in opposition to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Eacan], which amendment did not carry 
a single dollar, but merely proposed to reappropriate a less 
sum than is proposed by this amendment, made the distinct 
charge that the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eacan] was 
actuated solely by the desire to increase this bill for political 
purposes. I have wondered what the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop] will have to say as to the action of his colleague 
[Mr. Hurt] and the action of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. DALLINGER], and whether he will read them a lecture 
because they see fit, from motives of the utmost sincerity, to 
offer an amendment which they believe ought to be adopted 
and which they believe is essential to the security and defense 
of our country. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. } 

Mr. GOOD. I think the gentleman and I do not misunder- 
stand each other with regard to the activity of Members who 
happen to have arsenals in their districts. The gentleman and 
I understand the pressure that is brought to bear upon them, 
and we understand the reason why they are always found 
together asking for large appropriations. It is perfectly nat- 
ural, and I suppose we would have to do the same thing under 
the same circumstances, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
I have more confidence in the sincerity and patriotism of the 
gentleman who offered this amendment and of the gentleman 
who spoke in favor of it than he seems to have, from the state- 
ment he has just made, because I believe they were actuated 
by the purest motives of patriotism and the sincerest desire to 
secure an appropriation which they believe to be necessary to 
the defense of this country. 

Now, as to the amendment which the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eacan] offered, I want to say to the House, inasmuch 
as it has beén disposed of, that it at one time had the support 
of the entire subcommittee, including the three Republicans 
upon it. I submit that simply in defense of the gentleman from 
New Jersey and myself as against the charge that we were 
standing here trying to have the amount of this bill increased 
over and above what we believed it ought to be and purely from 
political motives. 

Mr. GOOD. Asa war-time appropriation? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am referring to this bill and the 
subcommittee which proposed it. I submit that if the three 
Republicans on the subcommittee, in whom we have the utmost 
confidence, were convinced at one time that the proposition 
ought to be put through, no such motive can justly be attributed 
to the gentleman from New Jersey and myself. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
ali debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, what is the use of 
fixing time on all these little amendments? 

Mr. SLEMP. We want to get through as soon as we can, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, the item to which this amend- 
ment has been offered is for field artillery. The increase in 
field artillery since the war has been from 1,891 to 11,000. Not 
a single officer of the War Department asked for a single dollar 
for a gun for field purposes. In view of that situation, I 
wondered myself what we were going to do with the arsenals. 
If we did not need any guns, if we had all the guns that we 
ought to have—and we do have enough guns for 1,500,000 men— 
what was the use of making any more guns? 

I went to the arsenals to see what was going on. I wish to 
say here to both Republicans and Democrats, and especially to 
my Democratic friend from Tennessee, that the Appropriations 
Committee and the Appropriations Subcommittee on Fortifica- 
tions do not use this information as a vehicle for an attack 
on the War Department or for criticism of what they have done. 
We have tried to do a constructive thing rather than to find 
things to criticize. But, to my amazement, when I visited the 
arsenal in the district represented by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, I found that they were employing five 
times as many men at the Watertown Arsenal as they employed 
before the war. Some of these men were working three shifts a 
day making guns and gun carriages, taxing the people straight 
on without reservation and without stopping. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa rose. 

Mr. SLEMP. Just a moment; I have not got to Rock 
Island. [Laughter.] I went to the Watervliet Arsenal and 
found that they were employing for the purpose of making guns 
nearly five times as many men as they employed in 1916. The 
total number of men employed in these arsenals before the war 
ran between 5,000 and 6,000. 

At Rock Island they are employing nearly 8,000 men to-day. 
I did not go out in the newspapers and denounce that, but I 
asked the gentlemen responsible for these items in the bill 
what their policy was. 

We did not need the material. I thought we might work out 
some plan, some scheme, by which we would have a skeleton 
organization at each of these plants and not lose the art of 
gunmaking in this country. If we did not need the material 
and we did not need the guns, why run the arsenals? 

So we asked the gentlemen responsible for the Watertown 
item what they thought would constitute a minimum organiza- 
tion, They had in 1916 about 600 men. What do you suppose 
their minimum organization was to be in 1920? They propose 
1,800 men as their minimum skeleton organization—three times 
the number of men that they utilized in 1916. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman speaks of the organiza- 
tion previous to this war. 

Mr, SLEMP. I used the term 1916 specifically, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman tell us how many 
guns that organization produced to fight this war with? That 
is a pertinent question. 

Mr. SLEMP. I told the gentleman we had secured something 
like 11,000 pieces of artillery, some purchased abroad and some 
made in this country. How many were purchased abroad will 
be found in the hearings. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. What did your organization before the 
war produce? 

Mr. SLEMP. They produced a part of the guns that were 
used during the war. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. We did not have any. 

Mr. SLEMP. I told the gentleman how many guns we had. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You never used them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia may be allowed to proceed for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLEMP. We tried to work out a skeleton-organization 
proposition. We found that the arsenal people reduced their 
estimate from three times the full number of men that they 
employed in 1916 to twice the number of men as a skeleton or- 
ganization—twice as many men as they used to run the plant in 
1916—and called that a skeleton organization, and I lost confi- 
dence in the skeleton organization when they asserted they 
should have twice the number of men they had in their former 
peace organization. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia if he thinks it fair to compare the skeleton at the 
Watertown Arseny! in 1916 and the Watertown Arsenal in 1920, 


when during that time, between those two dates, the plant has 
been quadrupled in size and in the kind of things done there? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes; and I will answer that proposition in this 
way : In 1916 this item carried $450,000, and it now carries more 
than three times as much. We are carrying in this item more 
than three times as much as we did in 1916. 

Mr, DALLINGER. But you are doing four times as many dif- 
ferent things at that arsenal. 

Mr. SLEMP. We ought not to, and we have got to stop it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not this the fact, that as far as the needs 
of the Government and the people of the United States are con- 
cerned at this or any time in the near future, no matter what 
may happen, this entire item could go out? 

Mr. SLEMP. Absolutely. 

Mr. MONDELL. And that we are only carrying what is 
being carried here in order to keep an organization in the arse- 
nal, and we are keeping them at work making things, even this 
organization, that we do not need? 

Mr. SLEMP. Except one point, where the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Dattincer], I think, is correct. That is 
this: All of the officers of the War Department recommend the 
manufacture of certain types of guns to test out for the future, 
and they call that experimental and development work. Some 
of the development business is absolutely a joke. In one in- 
stance they spent $400,000 in trying to make a fuse, and the 
hearings are full of questions, You spent two and a half mil- 
lion dollars Jast year on your experimental proposition and what 
have you got to show for it?” And they answer, “Not a single 
gun; absolutely not a single gun.” I think we have got to get 
down to business. That is what we tried to do here. They 
will have spent this year, on this item, $41,000,000—I mean this 
fiscal year. I believe it is a good idea to get down out of the 
trees, and if they wish to experiment on something, let gentle- 
men come forward to the committee and state what experiments 
they wish to make, and how much money they will cost, and then 
Congress can function on it; but just to give so much money, 
or three times as much as we gave in 1916, with no excuse for it 
except a minimum organization, as they eall it, which is three 
times the previous full organization, does not have the approval 
of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr.GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, in line 21, page 4, 
by striking out the figures “$1,500,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $1,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: i 4, line 21, strike out “ $1,500,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,000,060.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I am led to offer this amendment 
by the statement of the chairman of the subcommittee that all 
that is being sought to be maintained is a skeleton organization 
at these arsenals, and in the light of the statement of the leader 
of the majority, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], 
it would seem that the sum of $1,000,000 would be amply suffi- 
cient, because he states that the entire item should go out, aud 
that they are not manufacturing anything which is necessary up 
there. The guns are not needed, the material is not needed, and 
there is nothing needed which apparently is being manufac- 
tured. Just what is being manufactured the leader of the ma- 
jority does not tell us. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Very gladly. 

Mr. GOOD. The estimate of the Secretary of War was for 
$15,000,600. 

Mr. GARD. Oh, yes; and I am very glad to have the gentle- 
man’s word about that, but of course that does not take into 
consideration the maintenance of the skeleton organizations. 
That has in view the plan proposed by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hurt] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dat- 
LINGER], which the gentleman himself repudiates. My plan is 
now to save $500,000 upon what the gentleman himself said is 
unnecessary, and what the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] said is unnecessary, and to maintain merely a skeleton 
organization there. One million dollars is enough to maintain 
the experimental ideas. 

Mr. GOOD. Why, the Secretary of War estimated that it was 
necessary to have $15,000,000 originally, and as I recall in the 
reduced estimates $11,600,000, and that was on a very much re- 
duced organization, somewhere between a skeleton organization 
and the amount asked for. 
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Mr. GARD. Yes; but we have left the elements of the organi- 
zation except the skeletonizing of it, and, as has been said by the 
leader of the majority, there is nothing being manufactured 
there and this whole item can go out. Now, if the whole item 
can go out, surely there is enough left in the item to maintain 
the experimental features with a million dollars instead of 
$1,500,000 to appeal to those who are interested in saving large 
amounts on these appropriation bills, I make this amendment 
in the utmost good faith and point out where by their own 
Statements and the statements of their own leader a saving of 
$500,000 can very properly be made, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment for the purpose of asking the chairman a ques- 
tion. Is this the item, which I think amounted to some two or 
three hundred million dollars in the bill of 1916 or 1917, out of 
which all the money was taken to build the Muscle Shoals al- 
leged nitrate plant? 
` Mr. SLEMP. 1 do not think so. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. My recollection is it was the item 

Mr. SLEMP. It was out of munitions, not out of this. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is one of the items on the next page? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I wanted to ask, and might as 
well ask now, is the department now confining the expenditure 
of its appropriations to something like what the appropriations 
really call for? 

Mr. SLEMP. That is the purpose next year. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They are going to confine their items 
to what they call for and not 

Mr. SLEMP. That is what they say. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am very glad to know that is to be 


one. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say with refer- 
ence to the statement of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] 
that we have cut this just as far as we could to do anything 
ut all at the arsenals and we think it will result in doing some 
useful work. We cut it from $15,000,000 down to $1,500,000. 
If I could see any good object in a further cut of $500,000 
I would not seriously object. We have got a lot of guns there 
which are incomplete and a small amount of money will com- 
plete them. There are some experiments 

Mr. VARE. The gentleman thinks they are entitled 

Mr. SLEMP. I believe in having a little common sense. 

Mr. VARE. The gentleman believes they are entitled to 10 
per cent of what they ask for? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. EYANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask a question in reference to this. If you cut the amount 
which you now carry in this proposed appropriation an addi- 
tional 333 per cent, could they then conduct efficiently the ex- 
periments they wish to make and keep these plants in order? 
Mx. SLEMP. I will state to the gentleman that with refer- 
ence to an experimental proposition it is one of the most difti- 
cult things which the subcommittee had to handle. We would 
give a certain amount of money and we hoped it would get 
results, but in the very nature of things, with reference to an 
experimental proposition, we do not know of a certainty what 
we will get out of it. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Then the judgment of the com- 
mittee that investigated it is they will at least need this much 
money to work at all? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Jast word, The sarcasm of the gentleman from Ohio is very 
humorous in the light of the great amount of money that was 
expended for continuation of experimental stations during the 
war. I have in mind, in particular, the Curtiss aero plant, at 
Buffalo, which was maintained during most of the time as an 
experimental station, while the efficient Aircraft Board was 
experimenting as to the kind of aeroplanes that we should have 
and the engine that should be put into them, and the experiment 
resulted in about 27,000 men being kept on thé pay rolls most 
of the time during the period, and contributed largely to the 
$1,051,000,000 for aircraft. : 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for coast de- 
fense, including their carriages, sights, implements, equipments, and the 
machinery necessary for their manufacture, $2,000, € 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, page 5, 
line 6, by striking out the words “two million“ and inserting in 
place thereof * $3,909,000.” : 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DALLINGER : Page 5, line 6, strike out“ $2,000,000 * 
And insert in lieu thereof “ $3,909,000.” 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the indul- 
gence of the committee for speaking twice on this matter, but 
this paragraph to which I have offered an amendment and the 
one to which the gentleman from Iowa offered his amendment 
and in favor of which I spoke are the two vital parts of this bill. 

The adoption of these two amendments is absolutely essential, 
as I indicated before, to the maintenance of a skeleton organiza- 
tion at the arsenals and the carrying on of the absolutely essen- 
tial experimental and training work of the War Department. 

Now, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], who is 
absolutely ignorant of this question, so far as its details are con- 
cerned, talked about manufacturing things that are not neces- 
sary. As a matter of fact, every cent of that $7,735,000 con- 
tained in the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hutt] is necessary to carry on experimental and training 
work. It is necessary to make different kinds of ordnance in 
order to train men to make them, in order to train officers who 
shall be capable of supervising their manufacture, and for experi- 
mental purposes. A Government arsenal must keep up with the 
times. And if, as I have said before, we had had an efficient 
skeleton organization before the war, we would not have been 
in the deplorable state of unpreparedness that we were. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hurr] did 
not affect the Watertown Arsenal to any great extent. About 
one-eighth of that appropriation would have been used at Water- 
town. The amendment which I have offered, however, does affect 
the Watertown Arsenal more directly, as about half of this item 
is to be expended for the manufacture of carriages for the new 
16-inch guns and 16-inch howitzers which the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Sremp] admits ought to be manufactured for 
coast-defense purposes. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, is the Watertown Arsenal being main- 
tained? It is not being maintained for the purpose of manufac- 
turing useless munitions of war. It is being maintained for 
three reasons. In the first place, there are manufactured there 
the carriages for the new 16-inch coast-defense guns and their 
projectiles. In the second place, Watertown has been chosen 
as the principal laboratory of the War Department for the pur- 
pose of making experiments, in order that we may utilize the 
lessons of this Great War. In the third place, and most impor- 
tant of all, the Watertown Arsenal is being maintained for the 
purpose of having a training school for ordnance officers, a mat- 
ter in which we were sadly deficient at the outbreak of this war. 

In order that the Watertown Arsenal may carry out these 
purposes it is necessary that Congress should appropriate suffi- 
cient money to maintain a skeleton organization. Now, it is 
very unfair for the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SLEMP] to 
compare the skeleton organization of 1916 with the skeleton 
organization now. It is true that in 1916 there were employed 
at Watertown only 675 men. But what has been done at Water- 
town since that time? The people of the United States have 
expended over $15,000,000 on that plant. There has been added 
to the Watertown Arsenal a steel plant. There has been con- 
structed there a gun-forging plant, a mobile-carriage plant, and 
a recuperator plant. Twelve new buildings have been con- 
structed, the floor space quadrupled, and the arsenal converted 
from a small establishment requiring a small skeleton organiza- 
tion into a large, up-to-date manufacturing plant requiring a much 
larger skeleton organization. If 675 employees constituted a 
sufficient skeleton organization in 1916, then three or eyen four 
times that number would be necessary to maintain an efficient 
skeleton organization in 1920. Col. Dickson, the commandant 
at Watertown, reports that 1,800 employees are absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of such an organization. 

Now, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] talked about a 
certain expenditure of $400,000—a mere bagatelle compared with 
the billions that were spent during the war—which he says was 
expended for the purpose of getting a better fuse, and he says 
that those in charge of the experiment have not yet succeeded 
in perfecting the improved fuse. Hence, he says, the money 
is wasted. If the gentleman from Iowa is correct, then all the 
money spent in medical research in order to find a cure for 
cancer, for instance, is wasted. So money is being spent in 
the new recuperator plant in experimenting with devices for 
the recoil of guns. Great improvements have been made and 
will continue to be made in this important field if the organiza- 
tion can be maintained. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I wish to resent the insinuation that 
I am in favor of the appropriation of a single dollar for the pur- 
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pose of keeping a single man on the pay roll at Watertown or 
anywhere else unnecessarily. 

The fact that the Watertown Arsenal is in my district and that 
some of the men employed there reside in my district is no 
‘reason why I should advocate an unnecessary expenditure of 
money by Congress, and I would be false to my duty as a Member 
of this House if I did so. As a matter of fact, the mechanics 
employed at the Watertown Arsenal have come from all parts 
of Massachusetts and from all over the United States—men who 
are experts in their line, and whose skill is absolutely necessary 
for the carrying on of this essential experimental work and to 
give the ordnance officers of the United States Army the neces- 
sary training that they should have. If you are not willing to 
give the Ordnance Department_a sufficient amount to main- 
tain the necessary skeleton organization, it is a great deal better 
to be manly about it and to say to the country, “ We will close 
these arsenals; we will give up this work; we will trust to luck 
in case war comes, as we have done in the past. We will sell 
these great plants in order that the Treasury of the United 
States may be the richer by several hundred million dollars, 
and in order that the American people may be saved this large 
annual maintenance charge.” That is the only logical thing to 
do. To refuse to heed the advice of the experts of the Ordnance 
Department and to permit the organization of these Government 
arsenals to be destroyed for the failure to appropriate a com- 
paratively insignificant sum is the most shortsighted economy 
and can not be justified from any point of view. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, there was no experimental work 
proposed under this item except as to one 18-inch gun, upon 
which the department desired to spend $300,000 next year. The 
committee did not agree. This is the situation: This item re- 
lates to the manufacture of 16-inch guns and 16-inch howitzers. 
They have thirteen 16-inch guns and twelve 16-inch howitzers, 
and their carriages are being manufactured. I do not know 
whether it is wise to go on with their production or not. In my 
judgment it is. That is where I stand. The Government of the 
United States on that proposition has already expended over 
$6,000,000. These guns are the largest and best guns in the 
world. They have been requested and demanded by every ex- 
pert of the War Department from 1885 down to 1920. There 
has never been an expert before the Appropriations Committee 
who did not demand them. Looking back at the proposition, 
it occurs to me to ask why we did not make these guns at the 
start instead of having produced a lot of other things. Three of 
the pieces will be delivered before the Ist day of July and five 
before the ist day of January, 1921; that is, if their program 
goes through. And some of the work has already been done 
on the carriages. Now, we figured that a good skeleton organi- 
zation might be kept going in these arsenals, particularly the 
arsenal at Watertown. And I think the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] can not praise that arsenal too much 
or praise its facilities too much; but when he says they make 
steel there I wish to say that they have a steel plant, but they can 
not manufacture steel for less than $35 a ton, or something like 
that. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Is not that because they are not able, be- 
cause of the lack of appropriations, to run their plants con- 
tinuously the way plants ought to be run? 

Mr. SLEMP. It was because they wished to be independent, 
and that was all there was about it. They can not hope to 
compete with the United States Steel Corporation, which owns 
its own coal mines and its own transportation facilities. In 
case of emergency they have got that steel plant. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 


a question? 

Mr. SLEMP. Certainly. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Is it not a fact that it is necessary to run 
all these different processes in order to give the ordnance 
officers the necessary training, the same as in the technical 
school? 

Mr. SLEMP. Certainly not. There is no reason for running 
a steel plant in Watertown except in an emergency and in case 
of a deficiency in the supply of commercial steel. 

Now, 
fact that in 1916 this item carried $300,000, and Watertown got 
along with it. In 1915 it carried $336,000. In 1914 it carried 
$128,000. We have been more than liberal in giving them more 
than $2,000,000, and I hope the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts will not prevail, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dar- 
LINGER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 


I wish to call the attention of the committee to the 


Apri 13, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
For the establishment, construction, enlar, — or rovement 
of aviation stations for use in connection wi 
— the Hawaiian Islands, 


int K in "and by — base, icase, cond ess 0 land or any 
intended, 71.300, 0000 o make same suitable for the purpose 

M GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wo. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. GARD. I do it for the purpose of asking for information 
about the way this appropriation is carried. I note on page 11, 
beginning line 2 and including line 8, there is an appropriation 
“For the purchase, manufacture, maintenance, operation, and 
repair of airships,” and so forth, which seems to be very in- 
adequate, $100 for the Philippine Islands and $100 for the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say to the gentleman that we asked the 
representatives of the department about that, and they said 
they did not want any money for these islands, but wanted to 
retain the language in the bill, and they asked for $100 just as 
a nominal matter. 

Mr. GARD. A nominal matter? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. What good does a nominal matter do? 

Mr. SLEMP. It is to keep the language alive in the bill 
for the future. That is all there is in it. 

Mr. GARD. It certainly does not do anything in the way of 
either purchase or manufacture or operation or repair of air- 
craft with a $100 item unless it is desired to carry that item 
so as to enter the estimates for another year. 

Mr. GOOD. It is for future reference only. It will enable 
the department to keep their books open on this item, and when 
they come to Congress for an appropriation, the appropriations 
will be set down in our printed code for the committee, showing 
the appropriations by the year, and it will simply keep the books 
open on the matter. 

Mr. GARD. As I gather, these two items are merely put in 
for the purpose of identification in future appropriation bills? 
Mr. GOOD. Yes; at the request of the War Department. 

Mr. GARD. I would like to have the gentleman inform me 
further—and I thank both the gentlemen for the information 
they have afforded me—as to the expenditure of $1,300,000 for 
the establishment, construction, and so forth, of aviation stations 
in the seacoast defenses of the Hawaiian Islands. What is in- 
cluded in that, and how far has any progress been made, if any? 

Mr. SLEMP. The proposition stated before the committee 
was that we already have a field there purchased, one-half of it 
owned by the Navy and one-half owned by the Army; that the 
men are there without any place to live in, with salt water to 
drink, without quarters, and with no roads. 

Mr. GARD. This provides “for the establishment, construc- 
tion, enlargement, or improvement of aviation stations,” 

Mr. SLEMP. The field is already there and already pur- 
chased, and already in existence, and the men are already there. 
There are squadrons there, living in tents. This is to construct 
quarters and the necessary buildings for them, and to build the 
roads and provide the sewerage, and so forth. It is in Pearl. 
Harbor. Lute Field is the field referred to. 

Mr. GARD. How large a reservation is this for aircraft pur- 


poses? 

Mr. SLEMP. My recollection is that it is 234 acres. 

Mr, GARD. Two hundred and thirty-four acres? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes; but I can not verify it without woking 
it up. 

Mr. GARD. Is it necessary to spend this money? 

Mr. SLEMP. This is only a little over 50 per cent of what 
they asked. We have trimmed it down as best we could. We 
can give thenr quarters and facilities and technical buildings 
and roads, and fresh water to drink for the boys who are there 


now. 

Mr. GARD. How many men are proposed to be maintained at 
this aviation station? 

Mr. SLEMP. Four hundred, I think. 

Mr. GARD. Are there any existing barracks there? 

Mr. SLEMP. No. 

Mr. GARD. No improvements on this field at all? 

Mr. SLEMP. No. 

Mr. GARD. So that it means the development of a field with- 
out any improvements on it at all? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. A part of this money, $300,000, had been 
previously appropriated for certain buildings, and that was car- 


ried on in this bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


1920. 


The Clerk read as follows: j 

In all, for fortifications and armament thereof for the 
Panama Canal, $1,985,534, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations a question. Recently I saw in some 
paper the statement that the fortifications of the Panama Canal 
Zone are now inadequate and the batteries becoming obsolete. 
Does the chairman know anything about that matter, or was it 
investigated? . 

Mr. SLEMP. The situation about that is simply this: There 
is some misgiving as to the effectiveness of shells of the 12-inch 
guns against modern battleships. We have quite a number of 
12-inch and 14-inch guns down there, and one 16-inch gun. Now, 
with modern ammunition, for which this bill carries a sufficient 
amount 

Mr. BRIGGS. I notice that. it does 

Mr. SLEMP. We ought to be able to maintain our defensive 
position there. Originally the estimates contained about $5,000,- 
000 for the further fortification of Taboga Island, about 15 miles 
out on the western side. That matter is under joint considera- 
tion by the Army and the Navy and tlrey have not agreed on it 
just yet; so that was cut from the bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Pending an agreement between the Navy and 
the Army? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. I will say in regard to the fortification 
of Taboga Island, that the fire-control project provided in this 
bill will make it absolutely complete. Of course, the broad 
proposition would embrace questions of attack from vessels of 
certain depths and carrying certain thicknesses of armor on the 
decks and sides; but I do not think we are taking any chances. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I notice this newspaper statement said the 
defenses of the Panama Canal Zone were rather inadequate— 
in fact, were regarded as inadequate against attacks by sea—and 
I saw no appropriation for armament and equipment there, and 
I wondered why. 

Mr. SLEMP. They might, perhaps, be injured by an attack 
from a vessel like the Hood, and there is one Japanese vessel 
which might do some damage there out of the range of our 
guns, Of course, there is no French vessel, no Italian vessel, 
and no German vessel which would be dangerous, and only a 
few British vessels. I imagine there are not more than five 
vessels in the world that would be dangerous against the 
Panama fortifications. There are no British vessels armed 
with 17-inch guns; there are some with 15-inch guns, and there 
may be some new ones coming along that will have 16-inch guns. 
We have one 16-inch gun at Panama, and I think it is proposed 
to put some of the 14-inch guns there on railway mounts; but 
the big item is to add some more 16-inch guns when the Army 
and Navy agree on the policy, which will make those fortifica- 
tions absolutely impregnable. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That matter is now being worked on by the 
Army and Navy? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. They have not agreed upon it, and so it 
was stricken from the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Section 2 has been carried in the bill 12 or 15 
years or more. The same language has been carried giving the 
Secretary of War the right to purchase abroad. The third sec- 
tion was put in the bill when it was found that, so far as powder 
is concerned, as I recall it, we were purchasing it long before the 
war and paying a great deal more for it than we could manufac- 
ture it at the Picatinny Arsenal. That amendment was adopted 
on the floor of the House, and the proviso providing for giving 
some leeway, so that if an emergency should arise, if the Presi- 
dent felt that it was emergent to purchase some material at a cost 
even more than 25 per cent in excess of the cost at the arsenal, 
the President, being Commander in Chief, should have that au- 
thority, but it was only in such an emergency that it was thought 
that right should be exercised, and it was given to the President 
instead of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. WALSH. It is supposed that when they purchase abroad 
it should be an emergency or for the best interest of the United 
States, and yet they say in that section the Secretary of War can 
decide that question. I think the Secretary of War would have 
a much more intimate knowledge of the purchases that are being 
made and whether they could be manufactured in the Govern- 
ment plant as cheaply as in private establishments than would 
the President. I think it would facilitate action upon this par- 
ticular proposition if we substitute the Secretary of War for the 
President. 

Mr. GOOD. I have given the gentleman the history of the 
legislation. Foreign purchases were not looked upon with fayor, 
as discriminating against home producers. 

Mr. WALSH. But I would like the gentleman's opinion. 
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Mr. GOOD. I think that power that is given the President in 
section 3 should never be exercised except in case of war or 
threatened war. Now, the other might be a different case; it 
has to do with the purchase of raw materials, and things of that 
kind, that the President would not perhaps need to be consulted 
abont and perhaps would not know anything about it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on the 
proviso in section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That all orders for manufacture of material pertaining to 
approved projects, which are placed with arsenals or other ordnance 
establishments and which are chargeable to armament of fortifications 
appropriations, shall be considered as obligations in all respects in the 
same manner as provided for similar orders placed with commercial 
manufacturers. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to 
section 6, which apparently is a legislative provision, or at least 
it is so stated in the report. I make the reservation of the 
point of order for the purpose of asking why this new order 
of things is authorized by the committee. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. In order to save the Government money. 
At a certain time in the year, for instance, at the present time, 
if you wanted 100,000 rifles you could not place them in the 
Government arsenal because you could not finish them before 
the Ist of July. But you could buy them of private manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman’s statement does not apply to sec- 
tion 6. This is only chargeable to armament fortification appro- 
priations. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The same thing applies to cannon—I 
used the word “ rifles.” We are using this same language in the 
Army bill. It was suggested by Gen. Lord, because, when they 
come to carry out the provisions of section 5 and place the orders 
in Government arsenals, where it is cheaper to manufacture 
them, they find that at certain times of the year the appro- 
priation will run out before the order can be completed in the 
Government arsenals. If they went out and bought them the 
money could be used. This section makes the money applicable 
in Government arsenals. 

Mr. GARD. Does it have any other effect than to give them 
two years instead of one year? 

Mr. SLEMP. It does not. 

Mr. GARD. What is the use of it? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It has no other purpose than to make 
the money available for the Government arsenals and to save 
money for the Government. 

Mr. GARD. How do you save any money for the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Because you can manufacture them 
cheaper in the Government arsenal than you can buy them. If 
you want to buy cannon you would have to buy them out of 
money appropriated in last year’s bill for use in this fiscal year, 
and it would run out before you could manufacture them in the 
arsenal. 

Mr. GARD. As I understand section 6, under existing law 
the appropriation continues only for the fiscal year, whereas 
under section 6, if this legislation is to be carried in this bill, 
the appropriation will be carried along for two years. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman understand that if the ap- 
propriation is available for the purchase or to make a contract 
with a commercial firm, and the obligation is entered into, the 
appropriation is available for two years? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not the intention to put these Government 
arsenals on the same footing by this section, so that if they 
entered into a contract or an agreement with the arsenal, the 
obligation is thereby incurred, and it will continue for two years, 
whereas without this language it would only continue during 
the period of the appropriation law? 

Mr. GARD. I understand, as it is said in the report; but 
what I am trying to get at is, What benefit is there by including 
this in this bill, because it simply means, if anything, a little 
less bookkeeping? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Having been carried in the Army bill, where 
moneys are appropriated for certain works in the arsenals, can 
not the gentleman see that in reporting out this bill the com- 
mittee ought to keep in mind what has already been done in the 
other bill, so as te have a uniform policy with regard to appro- 
priations uvailable for work in the Army? 
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Mr. GARD. Is this section carried in the Army bill? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I withdraw my reservation of the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec.7. That whenever any Government bureau or 3 ro- 
cures, by purchase or manufacture, stores or materials any kind, or 
performs any service for another bureau or department, the funds of 
the bureau or department for which the stores or materials are to be 
seeing or the service performed may be placed subject to the isi- 

ons of the bureau or department making the procurement or perform- 
ing the service for direct expenditure: That funds so placed 
with the procuring bureau shall remain available for a period of two 
vn OE the purposes for which the allocation was made unless sooner 

pe 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the point of order as 
against section 7. Will the gentleman explain what good pur- 
pose is accomplished by section 7? 

Mr. SLEMP. This is a new section. The Army and the Navy 
seem to have the arrangement mentioned in this paragraph. and 
this will enable other bureaus of the Government to do business 
with the Government arsenals and the Government institutions. 
They can advance them money, and in that way they can make 
contracts. Suppose you want to make road machinery ; suppose 
you want to use your arsenals for peace purposes, or any other 
Government operating plant. This will enable that particular 
department to do that, as I understand it. This is legislation 
and is subject to the point of order, but it is recommended by 
the various departments. 

Mr. GARD. Does it do anything else than permit a transfer 
of funds? 

Mr. SLEMP. Not as I understand it. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Suppose the Army should desire some work done 
in the gun factory here at Washington, and the Navy did not 
have the money appropriated to do that work. The bureau 
goes on with the work and the men must be paid weekly. Under 
the law the work can not be paid for out of the Army appro- 
propriation until the work is completed and delivered. Under 
the authority carried in this bill they would be authorized to 
transfer funds so that the laborers could get their pay as they 
perform the work. It places that department on the same basis 
that it would be on if they were contracting with a private 
concern. With a private contractor the funds would be avail- 
able even if not expended during the fiscal year, but this plan 
is not the same if the work is done in a Government plant, and 
we simply put the department on the same footing in that 
respect that the private concern the Government would contract 
with is now on. : 

Mr. GARD. I do not see that this affects the Government’s 
private contracts. I do see that it may effect a transfer from 
one fund to another fund to care for existing emergencies. 

Mr. GOOD. It amounts to an authorization to make a contract 
with another department just the same as authority is given to 
contract on the outside. That was the reason urged by the 
department, and they have earnestly requested this legislation. 
It is not legislation that has been offered without the recom- 
mendation by the department. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Sanrorp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13555) 
making appropriations for fortifications and other works of 
defense, for the armament thereof, and for the procurement of 
heavy ordnance for trial and service, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, and had directed him to 
report the same back with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Stemp, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the fortification bill. 

The SPEAKER, | Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House to-morrow for 10 minutes—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House tomorrow—when? 

Mr. VARE. Upon convening. 

The SPEAKER. Upon convening. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
presume the gentleman means after the reading of the Journal? 

Mr. VARE. Oh, yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman upon what 
subject? 

Mr. VARE. On the coming congressional election. 

Mr. GARD. On what? 

Mr. VARE. On the congressional election that is now com- 
ing on. ` 

Mr. WALSH. The approaching congressional election? 

Mr. GARD. On the general wide subject of the general elec- 
tion, or pertaining particular to the gentleman’s district—— 

Mr. VARE. On the approaching general election. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. MacGrecor was granted leave of 

absence, for one week, on account of urgent business. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 36 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Wed- 
nesday, April 14, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting draft of a bill to amend the Penal Code 
of the Canal Zone and the navigation rules of the Panama 
Canal, was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 18587) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 821), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5815) granting relief to 

ms who served in the military telegraph corps of the 
Army during the Civil War, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 824), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 2528) to grant certain 
lands to the city of Pocatello, State of Idaho, for conserving 
and protecting the source of its water supply and as a mu- 
nicipal park site, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 825), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. BEE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9337) for the relief of the Cornwell Co., 
reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report 
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(No. 822), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 13542) for the relief of the Liberty loan 
subscribers of the North Penn Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Santa 
Rosa National Bank, Santa Rosa, Calif.; and Mineral City Bank, 
Mineral City, Ohio, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 823), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads was discharged from the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 18497) for the adjudication and determination of the 
claims arising under joint resolution of July 14, 1870 (16 Stat. 
L., 670), authorizing the Postmaster General to continue to use in 
the Postal Service Marcus P. Norton’s combined postmarking and 
stamp-canceling hand-stamp patents, and directing him to“ de- 
termine upon a fair, just, and equitable compensation for the 
use of said inventions,” or arising otherwise, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 13587) making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes ; committed to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. RAMSEY: A bill (H. R. 13588) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to enter into a contract with the borough of Tenafly, 
county of Bergen and State of New Jersey, to share with that 
municipality the cost of grading and paving a portion of Hickory 
Avenue, in said borough; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 13589) authorizing and direct- 
ing investigations and experiments for the improvement of the 
fisheries of Porto Rico; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 13590) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Sid Smith, of Bonham, Tex., for the con- 
struction of a bridge across Red River, between the cotinties 
of Fannin, Tex., and Bryan, Okla.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 13591) authorizing suits 
against the United States in admiralty for collisions caused by 
and salvage services rendered to public vessels belonging to the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 13592) to authorize certain 
homestead settlers or entrymen who entered the military or 
naval service of the United States during the war with Ger- 
many to commute their entries; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13593) to change the name of 
oleomargarine to margarin; to change the rate of tax on mar- 
garin; to protect the consumers, dealers, and manufacturers of 
margarin against fraud; and to afford the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue more efficient means for the detection of fraud and the 
collection of the revenue; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDALL of California: Resolution (H. Res. 519) 
relating to increase of weight and size of parcel-post packages; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, regarding the development of all aircraft and 
aerial navigation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills aud resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 13594) granting 
a pension to Thomas J. Meadows; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 13595) granting war-risk 
insurance benefits to John C. Kromer; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13596) granting war-risk insurance bene- 
fits to Hetta M. Flood; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 13597) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Pigg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 13598) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Overstreet; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 13599) granting an increase of 
e to George W. Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 13600) for the relief of Mrs. Wil- 
Ham B. Rxan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 13601) for the relief of P. De- 
lany & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 13602) for the re- 
lief of the Consolidated Gas Co. of New York; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 13603) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary McNally ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 13604) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Spann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13605) granting a 
pension to Merrill Martin Chenoweth; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 518) author- 
izing the payment of $500 to August Buehne for extra services 
rendered the Members of the House of Representatives during 
the year 1920; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2934. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Hawaii, urging the passage of legis- 
lation by Congress favoring the employment of citizen labor on 
all Federal projects in the Territory of Hawaii and urging the 
passage of certain legislation in regard to military matters; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2935. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Signal Post, No. 343, the 
American Legion, New York City, favoring the passage of the 
Wadsworth bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2936. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, urging that the United 
States accept a mandatory in the Near East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2937. Also, petition of the New Success Magazine, protesting 
against the proposed tax on advertising; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2938. Also, petition of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, requesting investigation as to the efficiency of the 
Bureau of Efficiency; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2939. By Mr. PELL: Petition of the Amsterdam Democratie 
Club, of the seventh assembly district of New York City, favor- 
ing an increase in the Navy of the United States, making it a 
greater power than any other navy in the world; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. ` 

2940. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho; Petition numerously signed by 
residents of Buhl, Twin Falls County, Idaho, urging enact- 
ment of House bill 10925; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2941. Also, letter to accompany H. R. 13030, for the relief of 
Lyn Lundquist; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

2942. By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Osage, Minn., opposing compulsory military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2943. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of Henry C. Booth, 
State executive committeeman, Denver, Colo., favoring the four- 
fold plan of legislation advocated by the American Legion; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2944. Also, petition of Oklahoma City Post, No. 35, Oklahoma 
City; William Ezra Spencer Post, Jay; Torrent-Murphy Post, 
Hooker; Crutchfield Edward Post, No. 75, Francis; Carmen 
Memorial Post, No. 47, Carmen, all posts of the American Legion 
in the State of Oklahoma, favoring the fourfold plan of legisla- 
tion advocated by the American Legion; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2945. Also, petition of Bruce Frew Post, Gunnison; Huerfano 
Post, No. 16, Walsenburg; Rickard Post, No. 78, Denver; Na- 
thaniel McBride Post, No. 81, Kit Carson County; State office of 
American Legion, Denver; Rio Blanco Post, No. 74, Meeker; 
George Steele Post, Denver; Willie Skeets Post, Durango; Fred 
Green Post, No. 49, Limon; Jefferson County Post, No. 21, 
Golden; Francis McCall Post, No. 19, Ault; San Juan Post, No. 
14, Silverton; Garrison Brothers Post, Castle Rock; Harold H. 
Dehaan Post, No. 19, Fort Morgan; Post No. 66, Akron ; Debeque 
Post, No. 79, Debeque; Carbondale Post, No. 100, Carbondale; 
Wm. C. Stratton Post, No. 59, Ouray; Post No. 76, Wiggins; Kit 
Carson Post, Fort Lyon; Lee Leyden Post, No. 1, Denver; 
Chas. E. McFarland Post, No. 9, La Junta; Jack Hewitt Post, 
No. 69, Denver ; W. H. Noonan, post adjutant, Glenwood Springs; 


Marcellus H. Chiles Post, No. 41, Denver; James G. Hamilton 
Post, No. 53, Monte Vista; Pueblo Post, No. 2, Pueblo, all posts 
of the American Legion in the State of Colorado, favoring four- 
fold optional plan of legislation advocated by the American 
Legion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2946. By Mr. VARE: Petition of the Cincinnati Clearing 
House Association, asking for the continuance of the United 
States subtreasuries; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, April 14, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D: D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou hast touched our poor human life with 
an infinite purpose. Those who have desired to see Thy glory 
have seen it not in the work of Thy hands but in the perfect 
life of Thy Son. Thou art the God of the perfect life. We 
thank Thee that the foundations of our civilization are based 
upon the qualities of life that He has revealed to us. Our 
common law, our standard of morals, our highest ideals are 
in Him. Grant us this day so to construct our lives as that we 
may be patterned after the image of Thy Son, For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 9065) to amend sections 3, 8, 10, 12, 20, and 21 of the 
act approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 18555) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the Senate. 


BONUS TO EX-SERVICE MEN. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I present and ask to haye read an 
article from the news columns of The State, of Columbia, S. C., 
regarding resolutions of the American Legion of South Carolina. 

I wish to state that the South Carolina Legion has spoken 
with discretion, judgment, and patriotism. South Carolina 
soldiers can be counted on to do the right thing in time of peace 
or in time of war. Their example ought to be emulated over 
the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From The State, Columbia, S. C., April 13. 1920.] 
BONUS ATTITUDE CLEARLY STATED—STATEMENT SETS FORTH DEPARTMENT 
VIEWS. 

In order that the people of South Carolina may understand 
the position of the South Carolina department on the American 
Legion and the bonus Irvine F. Belser, State adjutant of the 
legion, yesterday gave out a statement for State headquarters, 
setting forth the attitude of the department. 

“At a recent meeting of the executive committe of the South 
Carolina department resolutions were passed placing the de- 
partment on record as being opposed to the legion waging a 
campaign for the bonus. The statement says that the depart- 
ment does not go into a discussion of the merits or demerits of 
the bonus, but leaves such matters entirely to Congress, the de- 
partment being, the statement ends, ‘ unalterably opposed to the 
American Legion waging 2 campaign in “its selfish interest.” 
The statement follows in detail: 

„The State convention of the department of South Carolina 
left the matter of a bonus to the delegation to the national con- 
vention, and the delegation voted unanimously for the American 
Legion to be hands off. The national convention passed resolu- 
tions leaving the matter to Congress, feeling that it could not 
„ask for legislation in its selfish interest. 

“<The national executive committee, at a meeting held Febru- 
ary 10 and at a subsequent meeting held March 22, decided to 
adyocate a bill asking for the bonus. 
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The department of South Carolina will not cooperate with 
the national organiaztion in waging a campaign for the bonus 
for two reasons: 

1. The national executive committee went beyond its juris- 
diction in reversing the national convention, for the executive 
committee is an administrative body and the convention the leg- 
islative body. 

2. It is inconsistent with the principles on which the Ameri- 
can Legion was founded. l 

„The department of South Carolina does not go into a dis- 
cussion of whether the bonus is advisable; whether the country 
can afford it; the merits or demerits of the question. It leaves 
such matters entirely to Congress. It is unalterably opposed to 
the American Legion waging a campaign in “its selfish in- 
terest.”’” 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. COLT. I present a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. ' 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed lo the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, ETC., 


IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January Session, A. H. 1220. 


ge of legislation provid- 
rges. (Approved April 8, 


Resolution recommending to Congress the 
180% Federal inspection of inland 


Whereas the loss of life along the shores of the State of Rhode Island 
is much endangered by the operation of inland barges, which are in 
many cases without lifeboats, anchors, cables, or life preservers : 
Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Islard 
respectfully requests our Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
introduce or urge the passage of a bill in Congress providing for the 
Federal . of all inland barges of 100 gross tons or over, and 
providing for the issuance of a certificate of inspection, which shall 
require that such bar, shall be suitably equip and in proper sea- 
worthy condition; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress from Rhode Island. 


STATE or RHODE ISLAND, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Providence, April 9, 1920. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original reso- 
lution passed by the general assembly and approved by the governor on 
the 8th day of April, A. D. 1920. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State aforesaid this 0th day of April, in the year 1920. 


[SRAL.] J. FRED PARKER, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. COLT presented a memorial of the New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association, remonstrating against further govern- 
mental regulation of the retail coal industry, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Columbus, Kans., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation granting adequate bonus to ex-service men, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the American Cooperative 
Publishing Co., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
so-called Sherman antitrust law giving to the farmers of the 
country the right to collective bargaining, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RELIEF OF ARMENIA. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have here a memorial which is 
addressed to the President of the United States and to Congress 
by a delegation of American Veterans of Armenian Origin. 
Some 500 of them have been here just now, in the uniform which 
they wore during the war, the uniform of our Army, and have 
requested me to present this memorial to the Senate, which I 
now do. The memorial is very brief; it will take but a few 
moments to read it, and I ask permission to have it read. 

There being no objection, the memorial was read and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

A MEMORIAL ADDRESSED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
TO CONGRESS BY A DELEGATION OF AMERICAN VETERANS OF ARMENIAN 
ORIGIN, APRIL 14, 1920, 

We, 500 delegates representing the Union of American Veterans 
of Armenian Origin, the members of which fought in the recent 
war, have come to Washington respectfully te express to the 
President and to Congress the profound sense of disappointment 
which we and our comrades feel at the delay in the settlement 
of the Armenian question; to call attention to the intolerable 
conditions to which our kinsmen, the Armenian people, continue 
to be subject, and earnestly to petition our Government to ex- 
tend to them immediate protection and assistance. 
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When we were called to arms and while we were on the field 
of battle we were happy in the conviction that we were fighting 
not only in defense of the beloved country of our adoption but 
also for the triumph of the principles for which she stands, as 
applied to the protection and liberation of oppressed national- 
ities, among which we naturally placed first our motherland, 
Armenia. And if we had been told that a year and a half after 
the date of the armistice our kinsmen would still be at the mercy 
of the Turk, would still be subject to violence and massacre, 
would still be prevented from returning to their homes by an 
undisarmed foe, and forced to the humiliation of subsisting 
upon charity, we should not haye believed it. But,unfortunately, 
such is the appalling situation. While in the case of such 
sufferers as Franee, Belgium, and Serbia the foe was immedi- 
ately disarmed, forced to evacuate the invaded territory, and 
to make restitution in the form of heavy indemnities for the 
property destroyed; while, as in the ease of the nationalities 
which aspired to freedom from foreign domination, such as the 
Poles and the Czechoslovakians, boundaries have been defined 
and conditions established which have enabled these peoples to 
begin to organize States, to establish commerce, to resume indus- 
try, and the cultivation of the soil, Armenia, chief sufferer 
among all the nations which have been swept by the war, has 
during all these long months been left in a condition comparable 
to that which existed throughout the war. 

We respectfully submit t this is altogether deplorable, not 
only on the general grounds 6f humanity, but also because of the 
fact that Armenia was actually an ally to whom America and 
the allied powers are indebted for significant military services. 
It may not be amiss to recall in a word what these services were. 
You are aware that at the very beginning of the war the Arme- 
nian people, through their representatives, were formally offered 
an autonomous goyernment if only they and their brethren of 
Russian Armenia would definitely ally themselyes with the 
Turks and the Central Powers against Russia, and that it was 
largely as a result of their refusal to do this that they lost over 
800,000 of the flower of their race by a systematic deportation 
and massacre which have no parallel in history. You are aware 
of the part played by the Armenian volunteers in the army of 
Grand Duke Nicholas and of the services rendered by the 150,000 
Armenian regulars of the Russian Army, who fought for two 
years on the eastern front, and who, with the volunteers, after 
the breakdown of Russia, took over the Caucasian front and held 
it for months without aid from any of the Allies. You are also 
aware that in the Palestinian campaign there were 9,000 Arme- 
nian volunteers, several thousand of whom came from the United 
States, and that the Army of the United States included thou- 
sands of Armenian soldiers and a very creditable proportion of 
Armenian officers. 

In view of the heroism thus displayed by the Armenian people, 
and of the character of the despotism against which they had 
struggled for centuries, their complete liberation and future pro- 
tection was universally agreed upon as a war aim, and speeifi- 
cally pledged by all the official spokesmen of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers. It is therefore in the belief that we are asking for 
no more than is just, and that in so doing we are but expressing 
the best of American traditions, that we respectfully state that 
we believe our Government is in a position to afford that imme- 
diate protection which Armenia so greatly needs, and to hasten 
a satisfactory settlement of the Armenian question. We further 
believe that our Government can use its influence to prevent the 
rumored break-up of Armenian territories which threatens to 
deprive Armenia of its richest and most valuable regions and an 
indispénsable outlet to the sea. 

We therefore respectfully urge our Government to take the 
necessary measures for the immediate protection of the Arme- 
nian people, now in imminent danger; to furnish them with ade- 
quate means of self-defense; and to provide them with facilities 
for the repatriation of the Armenian people, so that they may 
resume their normal life; and to extend immediate recognition 
to the Republic of Armenia, already in existence, 

And may we add that to this chivalrous service, which we re- 
spectfully urge our Government to perform, we, the Union of 
American Veterans of Armenian Origin, pledge our own services 
and resourees to the uttermost. 

L. M. Zyleitarian, Reg. Radio Staff; T. C. Waldonian, 
Seg.; Sergt. H. Avrigion ; John Tegrarian; A. Kas- 
parian; B. K. Papajian; V. H. Kuzaryian, Hon, 
Major. N. A. M. C.; Edw. H. Bedrossian, Capt. 

M. R. G., U. S. A.;: 8. K. Boyajian, First Lieut. 
ord: R- OT A A. Sehan, Second Lieut. Inf., 

U. S. R.; Leon Kazanjian, Second Lieut. F. A. R. 

8 ;, Yervant S. Assadoorian, First Gl. Gr. Sergt. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12581) 
granting the consent of Congress to the village and township of 
Shelly, Norman County, Minn., and the township of Caledonia, 
Traill County, N. Dak., and their successors and assigns, to 
construct a bridge across the Red River of the North on the 
boundary line between the said States, and I submit a report 
(No. 525) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the ee. nd, townsh! of Shelly, Norman County, Minn., and the 
eepe 1 County, 5 Dak = and their Successors 
and assigns, = e maintain, and gi a ip and a 
proaches thereto pr the Red River of the. a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near on between 
sections 13 and 24, township 146 north, range Nae gn rng principal 
meridian, on the boundary line between Aig oy and North Dako re 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to re, 
p ne of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 28. 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH AND NATIONAL QUARANTINE, 


Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Senate 
resolution 842, submitted by Mr. France on the ist instant, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 
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committee ; to sit and act at such tier as it 1 may ease dur- 
ing the ms or recesses of the Senate, the expenses thereof to be 
pala out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


ELIZABETH A. AGNEW. 


Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Senate 
resolution 349, submitted by Mr. Grass on the 13th instant, re- 
ported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereb; 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items o 
3 fund of the Senate to Elizabeth A. Agnew, widow of Frank 

E. Agnew, late the upholsterer rie locksmith in the employ of the 
United States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered as ineluding funeral expenses and all other’ allowances. 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA, 


Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
submit, pursuant to Senate resolution 263, a report (No. 526) 
relative to the status and activities of Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, 
the representative in this country of the soviet régime in 
Russia, which I ask may be printed as a public document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRELINGHUYsEN in the 
chair). Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered, 


is, 
the 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 4216) for the relief of Ferdinand A. Roy; to the 

Guede on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4217) granting a pension to John T. Clark; 

A bill (S. 4218) granting a pension to Rhoda Button; 

A bill (S. 4219) granting a pension to Raliegh H. Hamilton 
(with accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 4220) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
A, Ward (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4221) granting an increase of pension to George 
Morrison (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4222) granting a pension to Emilie Deetz (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of ‘Maryland: 

A bill (S. 4223) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Jacob Stewart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4224) for the relief of Sophie K. Stephens; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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RESUMPTION OF COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I submit a proposed amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for House joint resolution 327, the so- 
called peace resolution, which is now before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I ask that it may be printed in the Recor 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas actual hostilities between the warring nations in the late war 
ceased on the 11th day of November, 1918, under and by virtue of 
the terms of an armistice of said date; and 

Whereas the German Government has acknowledged its defeat, and 
has by treaty yielded to eve demand imposed by its enemies in 
said war, including the disbanding of its armies ; and 

Whereas commercial relations have been resumed between the said 
German Government and other Governments associated with the 
United States in said war: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, etc., That commercial relations between the United States 
and Germany be, and the same are hereby, resumed to the same extent 
and under the same limitations as though no war had existed between 
the said Governments, and all laws prohibiting trade and commerce 
between the nationals of said Governments, enacted since the Gth gay 
of April, 1917, are hereby repealed in so far as they are in conflict wit 
this resolution. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 

H. R. 13555. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
“and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for 
the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 12 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.). The morning business is closed, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Lask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 11892, the river 
and harbor appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11892) mak- 
ing appropriations for the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saoor}, 
on page 7, line 21. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. - 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 
Ashurst Dillingham MeCormick Smoot 
Ball Edge McKellar Spencer 
Beckham France McNary Thomas 
Calder Frelinghuysen Myers Townsend 
Capper Glass Nelson Wadsworth 
Chamberlain Gronna Nugent Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Harris Overman Warren 
Comer Harrison Page Watson 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Phipps Wolcott 
Cummins Kellogg Sheppard 
Curtis Kendrick Smith, Ariz, 
Dial Kenyon Smith, Md. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague IMr. 


Sutrn of South Carolina] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stund for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fottrerre] is absent, due to illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hate], the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL], and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from California [Mr. PHE- 
LAN], the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL], and 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry}, the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Srarmons] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absent Senators. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. LEN- 
root, Mr. New, Mr. Poarerenr, and Mr. Reep answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. Lopcr, Mr. McCuamer, Mr. Knox, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. 
Moses entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-four Senators have an- 


swered to their names. ‘There is a quorum present. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is known to the Senate that 
there are some very important nominations to be confirmed, 
action upon which ought to be taken at once. I therefore move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness, — 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 50 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in the 
chair). The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
5 the Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate bill 

792. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8792) to reorganize and increase the 
efficiency of the United States Army, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let it be read, please, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Reaping Crerk. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lexroor] proposes to strike out section 87, page 44, beginning 
with line 11, in the following words: 

Sec. 37. The construction service: There is hereby established a 
construction service which, undec regulations to be established by the 
President and in accordance with the provisions of this act, shall be 
charged with the construction, maintenance, and repair of all buildings, 
structures (other than fortifications), and utilities, and the preparation 
of plans therefor in accordance with the requirements of the several 
arms, corps, and services of the Army of the United States, and with 
the operation of such utilities as the President may direct, and with 
the acquirement of real estate and the issuance of licenses in connection 
bee military reservations under the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment, 

The permanent personnel of the construction service shall consist of 
1 chief of construction, with the rank of brigadier general, and 200 
officers, in grades from second lieutenant to colonel, inclusive, and 
6,000 enlisted men, in their appropriate grades, all of whom shall be 
detailed or assigned from the permanent personnel under the provisions 
of this act. The reserve personnel of the construction service shall con- 
sist of all reserve officers and reservists assigned thereto as provided 
for in this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. í 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roil. ' 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


The Secretary will call the 


Ca r Hale McKellar Smith, Ariz, 
Chamberlain Harris McNary Smoot 
Colt Harrison Moses Spencer 
Curtis ones, Wash Myers Sterling 
Aal“ Kendrick Lelson Swanson 
Dillingham Kenyon New Thomas 
Edge Keyes Nugent Townsend 
France Kirby Overman Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Knox ge Wadsworth 
Gerry Lenroot Warren 
Glass Lodge Sheppard Wolcott 
Gronna McCumber Simarons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Forty-seven Senators have answered to their names. There is 
not a quorum present. The Secretary will call the roll of 
absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Wars of Massachusetts answered to his name when 
called. 7 

Mr. Watson, Mr. CALDER, and Mr. CurBERsoN entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am anxious for progress 
upon the bill, and I shall speak very briefly upon the pending 
amendment, which is to strike out the proyision for a separate 
consiruction division of the Army. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] on yesterday, 
in his defense of the separate construction division, disclaimed 
all responsibility upon the part of the construction division for 
the cost-plus system, and then, in the very next breath, after he 
had put in a very effectual disclaimer, said that the cost-plus 
system under the construction division had brought splendid re- 
sults. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall do so in just a moment. It is a little 
curious why the defenders of the separate construction division 
and the cost-plus system are so anxious to disclaim responsibil- 
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ity for the cost-plus systenr. Now I yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. : 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
inconsistency in the position I took, The cost-plus system was 
charged with gross evils in the argument yesterday, and I think 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. The purport, at least, of what 
I said, if I did not say it in terms, was that the construction 
division was not responsible for the cost-plus system, if that sys- 
tem was wrong. Later I sought to give some reason for the 
adoption of the cost-plus system, by whomsoever adopted, but 
with the statement that the construction division did not have 
the initiative in the cost-plus system. That is all that I meant 
to say; and I do not think there is any inconsistency in the 
argument which I made, 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think there is any serious difference 
between the Senator from South Dakota and myself, but I un- 
derstood the Senator yesterday to defend the results that had 
been secured through the cost-plus system. 

Mr. STERLING. Not exactly to defend them, if the Senator 
will permit me—not that—but to say that the cost-plus system 
was, under the conditions at the time, a necessary eyil; that 
contracts could not be made for camps and cantonments unless 
they were made under a contract of that kind—a cost-plus con- 
tract—and that the price of materials and the cost of labor be- 
ing so uncertain was a reason why the cost-plus contract was in- 
sisted upon by the contractors. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now I think we fully understand each 
other. The fact is, Mr. President, that there were thousands 
of professional men—civilian engineers and others—who patriot- 
ically volunteered their services, accepted commissions, and 
served for the sulary of a commissioned officer—major, cap- 
tain, or even of lesser rank—and then under the cost-plus sys- 
tem that is defended, not these officers but whoever is respon- 
sible, turned around and paid for services less valuable than 
many of these commissioned officers rendered fees under the 
cost-plus system amounting to a fortune in themselves to each 
Individual contractor. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield further to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Wisconsin will permit 
me, does he blame that on the construction division? Was not 
that in pursuance of a policy inaugurated by the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Staff and their determination that that 
kind of a contract should be made? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do blame the head of the construction 
division, for the reason that when the evils of that system were 
developed, as they were developed in the very beginning of 
the war, and the gross and almost criminal extravagance that 
resulted from it, the head of that division, who had charge of it, 
ought to have protested and attempted to secure some other 
system, but, instead of that, he defended it, and defends it to 
this day, 

I wish, Mr. President, that before voting upon this amend- 
ment every Senator might have read the report of the subcom- 
mittee on war expenditures of the House of Representatives 
and the testimony which they there quote concerning the results 
of the cost-plus system. If they had read it, I venture to say 
that there is not a Senator upon the floor, including the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, who would not vote for this amend- 
ment. That committee in making its report accompanied it 
with a proposed resolution, which I desire to read: 


Whereas the hearings before the Select Committee on Expenditures in 
the War er moa on the construction of camps and cantonments 
contain: testimony tending to show that there was criminal conduct 
in connection with the emergency construction work; and 

Whereas said heanogs disclose cases where it is alleged Government 
funds were fraudulently and illegally paid to contractors and others 
in connection with emergency construction work: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives is hereby 

authorized and directed to refer to the Attorney General of the United 

States the testimony taken before the Select Committee on Expenditures 

in the War Department on the subject of camps and cantonments, to- 

gether with the report of said committee and the minority views on 
that subject, with the request that the Attorney General institute in- 
vestigations before grand juries for the purpose of indicting and prose- 
cuting such persons as are guilty of criminal conduct, and to institute 
civil suits for the recovery of any Government funds which have been 

Li began or illegally pail on account of such emergency construc- 

on wor . 


That was the resolution, It was voted upon in the other 
House yesterday, and it was carried by a vote of 299 for it and 
4 votes against it, showing that there was no partisan division 
upon the question, There was almost a unanimous yote in the 
other House. 

Mr. President, it is fair to say that so far as I have read this 
evidence there is not the slightest suggestion of any criminal 
conduct upon the part of any of the officers or any “ graft,” It 


was due, in my judgment, almost wholly to the cost-plus sys- 
tem defended by the present head of the construction division. 


In fact, officers who served in the construction division have 


told me that because of this cost-plus system, the contractor’s 
interest being to make the work cost as much as possible, and 
that there be as much loafing upon the job as possible, it was 
impossible for the officers in direct charge of the work to secure 
an honest day's work upon the part of the workmen. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELS O] hands me the 
recommendations of this committee, with special reference to 
recommendation V, which I read: 

v. 

Your committee respectfully recommends that Congress make pro- 
vision to place all engineering and construction work for the Army 
under the Corps of Engineers of the Army. It is moved to this recom- 
mendation by several considerations : 

1. That the Corps of Engineers is distinctly the technical branch 
which should handle such work. 

2. The initial features of any construction work involve engineering. 
Therefore they are best fitted to start such work promptly. ' 

3. They are engaged in peace times in a greater variety of enginecring 
and construction projects than any department, 

I shall not take the time to read the entire committee re- 
port, but I want to repeat that a thorough examination of the 
testimony taken by this committee, considered in connection 
with the defense by the present head of the construction di- 
vision of this cost-plus system, it seems to me ought to convince 
any Senator that this separate construction division, with one 
at the head of it who defends that system, ought not to remain 
in this bill. 

Mr. President, Gen, Pershing, it should be presumed, is a 
very fair authority upon this subject. He had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the work of the engineers in the performance 
of the construction work in France; and I send to the desk and 
ask to have read a letter from Gen, Pershing upon this subject, 
under date of March 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 

Marcu 18, 1920, 
Hon, JULIUS Kann, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Kann: As you will doubtless recall, when I appeared 
before your committee some months ago I stated my belief that the 
work of constructing barracks, quarters, hospitals, camps, and all 
other construction for the Army in the United States should be as- 
signed to the Quartermaster Corps, by which such work was done 
before the World War. 

I was then, and am now, strongly of the opinion that the creation of 
a separate construction department is wrong in principle and decided) 
uneconomical. This is based upon my experience in France, which 
showed conclusively that such a separate agency is unnecessary, there- 
fore poor organization and wasteful of money. 

If for any reason Congress is indisposed to return this construction 
work to the quartermaster, in accordance with my original recom- 
mendation, then it might be well to confide it to the Corps of Engi- 
neers, which in France has proved itself competent to perform such a 
task promptly and economically. It may be said that the training 
which the officers of the Corps of Engineers would secure while doing 
this construction work in time of peace would be valuable in time of 
war. 

Very sincerely, yours, JOHN J. PERSHING. 


Mr. LENROOT. That, Mr. President, is the opinion of Gen. 
Pershing. Secretary of War Baker is also of the same opinion 
and makes the same recommendation—that there be no separate 
construction division and that all original construction work 
be confided to the Corps of Engineers. I send to the desk and 
ask to have read a letter from Secretary Baker to Mr. KAHN, 
under date of March 12, making this recommendation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 


Minen 12, 1920. 
Hon. Jorivs Kaux, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. KAnN : I desire to call attention to my communication 
addressed to you on March 5, 1920, referring to H. R. 12775, in which 
appears the following paragraph: 

“It is, therefore, my ctful recommendation that in due con- 
sideration of this subject provision be made for a separate transporta- 
tion service and a separate construction service in the proposed bill.“ 

Through inadvertence the full purport of the paragraph above quoted 
escaped my notice, and I desire to at once correct any erroncous im- 
pression it may have conveyed as to my attitude on these two important 
subjects. 

It is now and has been my recommendation that the transportation 
service should be separated from the Quartermaster Corps and should 
constitute a separate and distinct service, independent of said corps, 
and be known as the transportation service; and it is now and has 
been my recommendation that the construction service should be sepa- 
rated from the Quartermaster Corps, be assigned to the Corps of Engi- 
D and be known as the construction seryice of the Corps of 

neers, 
t is hoped that the above corrections will receive careful considera- 
tion in the bill now before the House, 
Respectfully, yours, Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] attempted to make much of the 
fact that Gen. Rogers, of the Quartermaster Corps, and Gen. 
Beach, of the Engineer Corps, had exchanged letters with each 
other, as I recollect, advocating this consolidation between the 
Quartermaster Corps and the Engineer Corps, cutting out a 
separate construction division; but the Senate will recognize 
that five days before those letters were written the Secretary 
of War himself, the chief of all of these departments, had 
written a letter, which has just been read from the desk, advo- 
eating this very thing; so that in the exchange of letters between 
these two departments they were simply carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the head of the War Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam quite sure the Senator is mistaken. 
The letter from the Chief of Engineers to the Quartermaster 
General agrees with the suggestion of the Quartermaster General 
that transportation and finance be put under the Quartermaster 
General, which is something the Secretary of War never has 
urged. He has urged that we have a separate transportation 
service and a separate finance service. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am confining myself to the construction 
department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The significance of the letter was that 
they did not coincide with the judgment of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. LENROOT. They did, so far as the construction service 
was concerned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is only one-third of the problem. 

Mr. LENROOT. The construction service is what is before 
the Senate at this time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is perfectly true, but that is only 
one of the three problems discussed in those two letters. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator must have been referring 
to those letters with reference to their bearing upon the question 
that is before the Senate, which is the construction service; and 
I am stating that whatever was contained in those letters with 
reference to the construction service was only in accord with the 
recommendations of the Secretary of War himself. 

Now, Mr. President, just one word more. 

I confess that I can not quite understand the views that must 
have actuated the subcommittee, whatever views they may have 
held with reference to new and original construction, to induce 
them to place the operation of utilities and the maintenance of 
them in this separate division, as against the quartermaster 
division, if they desired to have economy in the expenditures of 
the Government. Whiy, Mr. President, take a small post where, 
without any increase of personnel, in addition to the duties that 
under this bill would be performed by the Quartermaster De- 
partment, the subcommittee would have a separate division go 
into that little post and have their officers and men represented 
there to operate those litile utilities that might be done by the 
quartermaster’s force without any increase of personnel at all— 
clear duplication, additional expense, without the slightest 
justification for this separate construction division having under 
its jurisdiction the operation of these utilities. 

Mr. President, the expenditures under this bill will in any 
event be enormous, and it does seem to me that, although we are 
considering the Army, so necessary for the protection of our 
country, we ought at the same time to have some regard for 
economy and the expenditures that will be made under it; and 
wherever service can be performed without loss of efficiency, 
even though it may mean less power to some officers, that is a 
consideration which ought to be taken into account. The Sena- 
tor from New York spoke yesterday of thirst for power. The 
major portion of the fight—I am not speaking of the committee 
that is being made to maintain and to retain this separate con- 
struction division comes from gentlemen outside of the Senate 
who are thirsting for power and will have it if this separate con- 
struction division is maintained in this bill, but who will not 
have it if this amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. President, I have no other possible interest in this amend- 
ment than the desire for economy and efficiency. I have had no 
relations of any kind with one department more than another, 
but I am satisfied that in time of peace, at least, there can be no 
justification for this additional expense and loss of efficiency by 
having a separate construction division, » 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I merely desire to make 
an announcement and will yield the floor in just a second. 

Some time ago I introduced in the Senate a bill to establish 
military justice. It was really a bill intended to remodel and 
revise the Articles of War. It is known as S. 64. I give notice 


now that I shall offer it as an amendment to the Army reorgani- 
zation bill; but I am not going to ask to have it printed as an 
amendment, because it is quite long, and there has been a con- 
stant demand for economy in the use of paper. There are a 
number of copies of the bill that can be laid on the desks of the 
Senators at the proper time; and I ask that it be considered as 
an amendment now proposed to the Army reorganization bill. 

3 OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
0 1 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to say that, as the Senator, of 
course, is aware, that bill was referred to a subcommittee con- 
sisting of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], the Senator 
from Oregon, and myself. I think perhaps I am somewhat at 
fault for not being able to meet with the subcommittee for final 
determination of the action of the subcommittee upon that bill. 

I have completed my study of the bill. I shall be glad to 
meet with the subcommittee at any time, and I do not think it 
will take very long for us to make a report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say, in answer to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, that I was not blaming him or any other 
member of the subcommittee. Probably we are all to blame. It 
would be very much better, it seems to me, if we could get to- 
gether as a subcommittee and report out the bill; but I did not 
want the session to end without having it considered by the 
Senate in some form. If would very materially reduce time and 
labor if the subcommittee could agree on the amendments pro- 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as chairman, of the subcom- 
mittee I wish to say that it is true that the Senator from Wis- 
consin has been very much engaged on various measures, par- 
ticularly so until the League of Nations covenant was laid aside, 
and, in deference to him, and also to the fact that appropria- 
tion bills havẹ been pressing, I have refrained from calling fur- 
ther meetings of the subcommittee. The subcommittee has ac- 
cumulated all the evidence that is necessary, I think, and all 
the printing is done. I will say now, as both the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee are here, if they will meet in my 
room to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock we will undertake to put 
the measure in shape so that the Senator from Oregon may 
offer as an amendment what may be determined upon, if he 
proposes to offer the matter in that way. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator not make it 9.30? I have 
another meeting to attend at 11. 

Mr. WARREN. Nine or nine thirty. 
Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, At any time from 7 o'clock on. 

Mr. WARREN. We will make it 9.30. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, until the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] had spoken, I had not expected to say 
another word in regard to the pending amendment, and I shall 
be very brief now. 

I will not yield to the Senator from Wisconsin or to any other 
Senator in insistence upon the system that will mean economy 
and efficiency. It is because I believe there is economy and 
efficiency in the maintenance of the construction division as a 
separate and independent service that I am opposed to the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. 

Mr. President, I can hardly conceive why the question of cost- 
plus contracts has been dragged into this debate. That question 
is wholly apart from the question as to whether we shall con- 
tinue to maintain a construction division in the Army as a sepa- 
rate and distinct division. Reasons have been given as to why 
the cost-plus system was resorted to in the first instance. It 
seemed necessary in order that we might have a great work ac- 
complished in a certain very limited time, a period of 90 days, 
that the War Department, under the conditions as they then 
existed, should adopt that kind of a contract. 

It has been shown, I think, and quite conclusively, that the 
head of this division is not responsible, and never has been, for 
that form of contract, but that the Secretary of War is the 
official who is responsible to begin with. He realized the situa- 
tion, and no other form of contract could be adopted with a pros- 
pect of results such as were demanded at that time. 

Mr. President, I have seen the letters of Gen. Pershing, Quar- 
termaster General Rogers, and the Secretary of War, to which 
the Senator from Wisconsin has made reference. Of course, 
what Gen. Pershing saw was in the theater of operations in 
France, and where, necessarily, the work must have been under 
the general supervision of the Army engineers. It was for the 


I will leave it to the 


Army to say, and the Army engineers as a branch of the Army, 
whether a road was to be constructed here or not, whether a 
bridge was to be erected there or not. They were on the ground, 


1920. 
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operating with a great armed force in the face of the enemy, and 
they knew, and they only could know, the exigencies of the 
hour and what was needed in the way of Army construction. 

Mr. President, we have been referred to the great work, un- 
surpassed, I think, in the history of this country, if not in the 
history of the world, which was accomplished by the construc- 
tion division as a civil division, as it were, from the time it was 
ascertained in the first instance that it could not be done by the 
Army engineers, or could not be done by the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army, and when, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War, all of it was put under the control and supervision 
of this selfsame construction division. 

Realizing the situation, Mr. President, the Secretary of War 
knew that that was the only way by which the great work 
could be achieved. Our claim is that this demonstrates clearly 
what the construction division is capable of, what it can do now, 
and what it can do in the future. The past justifies the con- 
tinuance in existence of the construction division as a separate 
and distinct division. 

I know, Mr. President, what the Quartermaster General says. 
What is his proposition? In the main I think this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the construction part of the work, now under the 
supervision of the construction division, and which has been in 
the past under the supervision of that division, shall go to the 
Army engineers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I remind the Sen- 
ator that that was a very recent conversion on the part of the 
Quartermaster General, who for months has been asking that 
all the construction work be put under him. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand so. He is now content, as I 
understand, that the work of operating and maintaining the 
work constructed shall be under the Quartermaster General. 

There are the two phases of the work, Mr. President, construc- 
tion work, to begin with, and then operating work afterwards. 
Both can be performed by this one separate construction divi- 
sion, instead of, as the Quartermaster General now proposes, 
their being put under two different organizations of the Army, 
the one under the Quartermaster Corps, the other under the 
Army Engineer Corps. 

I want to refer to what has been said as the expressed opin- 
ion of Secretary Baker. Whether he believed it or not, whether 
he intended it or not, Mr. President, the Secretary, of course, 
has given expression to two different views in this regard. His 
first expression was that this should be a separate division, and 
I quote from his letter, and from the language which he now 
quotes in a subsequent letter, wherein he wishes to correct the 
former. He says, in writing to Mr. Kann, under date of 
March 12: 

I desire to call attention to my communication addressed to you on 
March 5.1920 referring to H. R. 12775, in which appears the following 

aragra H 

cái it is therefore my respectful recommendation that in due consider- 
ation of this subject provision be made for a separate transportation 
service and a separate construction service in the proposed bill.” 

Mr. President, there is nothing very involved about that. It 
would seem as if he had clearly -before him from the very lan- 
guage itself the two distinct propositions, and he deliberately 
recommended the two services as separate and distinct services, 
the transportation service on the one hand and the construction 
service on the other. Then he goes on to explain: 

Through inadvertence the full purport of the paragraph above quoted 
escaped my notice, and I desire to at once correct any erroneous impres- 
sion it may have conveyed as to my attitude on these two important 
subjects, 

It was not an “impression” simply that would be con- 
veyed, Mr. President, by the language used, and which I have 
just quoted. The thought that would naturally arise in the 
mind of the reader would be that it was the fixed opinion, the 
deliberate opinion, of the Secretary of War, that there should 
be these two branches of the service. Let me read another 
paragraph of this same letter: 

It is now, and has been, my recommendation that the transportation 
service should be separated from the Quartermaster Corps and should 
constitute a separate and distinct service, independent of said corps, 
and be known as the transportation service; and it is now, and bas 
been, my recommendation that the construction service should be 
separat: from the Quartermaster Corps, be assigned to tbe Corps 
of Engineers, and be known as the construction service of the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Mr. President, that is so elaborate and distinct it is wonder- 
ful that the Secretary of War did not have something of the 
same kind in mind when he wrote the prior letter to which he 
referred, and in regard to which he wishes to correct any wrong 
impression that may have been derived from it. 

But the point in regard to this, Mr. President, is this: Why a 
separate transportation service? Why any more need for a 
separate transportation service than there is for a separate 
construction service? Why does that not go under the super- 


. 


vision of the Quartermaster General? I have not yet heard 
an argument advanced by those who favor this amendment, by 
the Senator who offered it or anyone else, as to how economy 
and efficiency would be served if the transportation service 
should be made a separate service, as proposed by the Secre- 
tary of War, and the same principle not apply to the construc- 
tion service. 

It seems to me there is something quite inconsistent in these 
two positions. 

But, Mr, President, Gen. Pershing gets his view from con- 
ditions at the front and in the theater of war. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I just want to remind the Senator that the 
Quartermaster Department is the department which procures 
all the supplies for the Army, and it is highly appropriate that 
the department which procures the supplies should also provide 
for the transportation. That is entirely distinct from this 
other question which the Senator has discussed. 

Mr. STERLING. But the Secretary of War recommends 
not that the transportation service be put under the Quarter- 
master Corps, but that it be made a separate and distinct 
service. I would agree that if there is any one of these services 
that should be united with another and be made to come under 
the supervision of another, it is the transportation service. The 
Quartermaster does deal in supplies and in the transportation 
of supplies in great quantities for the use of the Army. Why 
should not the transportation service then be under the super- 
vision of the Quartermaster General instead of being made a 
separate and distinct service? 

Now, Mr. President, a word further in regard to the matter 
of economy and efficiency. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to what was recommended by the War Department 
when the bill supported by the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff for the new Army was up for consideration before the 
committee. 

In the bill submitted to the Congress by the War Department 
there were included for these several services of the Quarter- 
master Corps some 2,700 officers. Applying an ordinary per- 
centage to this, at least 270 of these would be needed for the 
operation of utilities, and this bill contemplated that the Quar- 
termaster Corps would not do construction but would operate 
utilities. This bill also contemplated that the Engineer Corps 
would do construction, and at least 370 of these officers were 
for construction purposes alone, making a total of 640 officers 
for construction and operation of utilities, where the Chief of 
Construction asked for 294 only—294 at that time, but cut 
down to 200 by the terms of section 37 of the bill, So what the 
Secretary of War and the Quartermaster General were repre- 
senting as being necessary for the performance of this work 
when they appeared before the committee having the bill under 
consideration was 640 officers, while, as a fact, the work of 
construction and of the operation of utilities can be done by 
294 or perhaps by 200, as proposed by the bill. 

I should like that this question be considered wholly on its 
merits without reference now to the cost-plus proposition, which 
has nothing whatever to do with the question, and yet I may 
say that it has been the burden of the argument of the distin- 
guished Senator who introduced the pending amendment. Since 
January 1, 1919, not a cost-plus contract has been made. Since 
that time every contract has been a lump-sum contract, and 
there is no question that they will continue to be so, and if 
they are not so the responsibility will rest with the Secretary. 
of War, who has the final determination as to the kind of con- 
tract that shall be made. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


Glass McKellar Simmons 


Calder Hale MeNary Smith, Ariz. 
Capper Harris Myers Smoot 
Comer Harrison Nelson Spencer 
Cummins Jones, Wash. New Sterling 
Curtis Kendrick Nugent Swanson 
Dial Kenyon Overman Thomas 
Dillingham Keyes Page Wadsworth 
France Kirby Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Frelinghuysen Knox Pomerene Warren 
Gerry Lenroot Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] 
and the Senator from Nevada | Mr, PrrrMan] are absent on ofti- 
cial business. 


` 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees, 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. Moses 
answered to his name when called. 

Mr. Reep, Mr. Smrrn of Maryland, Mr. Loben, Mr. McCor- 
MICK, Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. McCusser, Mr. Corr, and Mr. Watson 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

` The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] to strike out section 37 of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Porxpkxrxn] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KIRBY (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre], which I 
transfer to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is absent. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I wish to in- 
8 whether the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] has 
vot 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SPENCER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], but un- 
der the arrangement I have with him I feel free to vote, and I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cunrrs! 
and will yote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I inquire whether the Senator from 
Maryland IMr. Sarr] has voted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Then I withhold my vote, having a gen- 
eral pair with that Senator. If permitted to vote, I should vote 
“nay.” 

Mr McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on 
account of official business. 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] to the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sarra of South Carolina] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. He is paired with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING]. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmIrrE]. 
In his absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TowNsenp] is necessarily absent. He is paired with 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. McCORMICK (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a standing pair with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
HENDERSON], who is unavoidably absent. I therefore withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. KNOX. 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 


I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
In his absence and not 


knowing how he would vote I withhold my vote. 


Mr. LODGE. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtts] on official business. 

I desire also te announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enar] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxins] with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frrnarp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hazprxea] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam]. 

The yeas and nays resulted as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Borah Harris McKellar Reed 
Comer n cNary Simmons 
Dial Jones, Wash. Nelson Smoot 
Gerry Kirby Nugent Trammel! 
Glass Lenroot an Woleott 
Gronna McCumber Pomerene 
NAYS—24. 

Calder Hale New Swanson 
Capper Kendrick Pa Thomas 
Colt Kenyon Phipps Wadsworth 
Cummins Keyes Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
France Spencer Warren 
Frelinghuysen Myers Sterling Watson 

NOT VOTING—49. 
Ashurst Gay McLean Smith, Ariz. 
Ball Gore Moses Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Harding Newberry Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Henderson Norris Smith, 8. C. 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Owen smar 
Culberson 0 x Penrose Sutherland 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Townsend 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Underwood 
Edge Kellogg Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins Ransdell Williams 
Fall Knox Robinson 
Fernald La Follette Sherman 
Fletcher McCormick Shields 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Upon this question the yeas 
are 23 and the nays are 24. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Mosgs], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. MeConuickl, and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] having announced their 
pairs, there is a quorum present, and the amendment is not 
agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as Senators will doubt- 
less remember, I gave notice that, following the striking out of 
the provisions for universal military training as one of the fea- . 
tures of this bill, it would be necessary to make a reallotment of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the permanent estab- 
lishment, or Regular Army, involving incidentally a reduction 
of the number of officers by 1,007. 

Mr. LENROOT rose. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Wisconsin de- 
sire to interrupt me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely desire to give notice that I shall 
ask for a separate vote in the Senate upon the amendment which 


.| has just been voted upon, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I purpose at this time to offer those 
amendments, and I seriously invite the attention of the Senate to 
them as they are offered, because attention to them will make it 
entirely possible to understand just what the effect has been of 
striking out the universal military training feature. 

Incidentally, may I say, in view of the notice just given by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], that if the Senator 
reserves his amendment again to be taken up in the Senate we 
shall have to ask to reserve this whole matter also. 

Mr. LENROOT. I so understand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, perhaps the quickest 
way is to offer the amendments verbally from the floor, as they 
are merely changes in figures, which can be followed very easily. 
On page 9, line 22, before the words “ major generals,” I move to 
strike out twenty ” and insert“ eighteen.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On the same page, before the words 
“brigadier generals,” in line 22, I move to strike out “fifty” 
and insert “ forty-five.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, on page 9, line 23, I ask that the 
proposed committee amendment to substitute “six hundred and 
nine” for “six hundred and eleven” in the grade of colonel 
be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I now move that “six hundred and 
eleven ” be stricken out and that “ five hundred and sixty-nine” 
be inserted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make a: similar request in regard to 
the committee amendment on line 24, page 9. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment referred to by the Senator from New York 
is rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I now move to strike out “six hundred 
and eighty-eight” and insert “six hundred and forty” as the 
number of lieutenant colonels. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I måke a similar request as to the 
committee amendment on line 25 of the same page. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment at the place referred to is rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I now move to strike out“ two thousand 
two hundred and ninety-two” and insert two thousand one 
hundred and thirty-four” as the number of majors to be pro- 
vided for. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make a similar request as to the com- 
mittee amendment on line 1, page 10. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee referred to by the Senator 
from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I now move to strike out “four thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-four” and to insert “four thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-seven.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I make a similar request as to the com- 
mittee amendment on line 2, page 10. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. Without objection, the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, on line 2, page 10, is rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to insert “four thousand and 
fifty-four ” in place of four thousand three hundred and fifty- 
five.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amefid- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make a similar request as to the com- 
mittee amendment on lines 3 and 4, page 10. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the same 
order will be made in reference to that amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I now move that “two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-two” be stricken out and “ two thousand five 
hundred and sixty“ be inserted in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Those amendments, Mr. President, re- 
duce the commissioned personnel of the permanent establish- 
ment from 18,000 down to 16,993, a decrease of 1,007 officers. 

Now, if the Senate will bear with me patiently, on behalf of 
the committee I will offer amendments making certain changes 
in the allotment of the officers as well as certain changes in the 
allotment of the enlisted strength of the Regular Army. Com- 
mencing on page 17, section 17, the Infantry, on line 10, I move 
to strike out “five thousand” and insert “four thousand five 
hundred.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And, on lines 10 and 11, I move to strike 
out “ninety-four thousand” and insert “one hundred and ten 
thousand.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 17, line 21, in the Cavalry, I 
move to strike out “seven” and insert “nine,” making it read 
“950 officers.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. In line 22, I move to strike out “ four- 
teen” and insert “twenty,” making it read “20,000 enlisted 
men. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I may say that that is in line with the 
suggestion made the other day by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren]. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, what is the object of increas- 
ing the Cavalry force beyond that provided in the bill? You 
increase the number of officers and the number of enlisted men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the net result of this whole thing 
will be a decrease of 1,007 officers, with no decrease in enlisted 
men. 

Mr. NELSON. That does not answer my question. What is 
the object of the increase of the Cavalry force? It has been 
increased from 750 officers and 14,000 enlisted men to 950 offi- 
cers and 20,000 enlisted men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was about to answer that. As I said 
yesterday, the abolition of compulsory universal military train- 
ing will relieve the supply services of the Army of a very heavy 
burden. For example, if we were to call into training camps 
every year 500,000 boys between 18 and 21, it is obvious that 
the Quartermaster Corps and the Construction Service and the 
Transportation Service would have a very heavy burden, the 
Transportation Service having charge of all the transportation 
in and about the camps in the way of motor-truck transports, 
and handling the men on the trains going to the camps and going 
home from the camps, and the Quartermaster Corps would have 
a very heavy supply problem; but that being done away with, 
it is our purpose to suggest the transfer from some of those 
supply services of a certain proportion of the men allotted to 
them under this bill, and to put them into the combat branches, 
such as Infantry and Cavalry. 

Mr. NELSON. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, the amendment made above reduced the Infantry, too, as 
Aiea Semi the amendment that the Senator offered just before 

18. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the amendment I offered above 
increased the Infantry from 94,000 to 110,000 men. 

Mr. NELSON. I misunderstood the Senator, then. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There being no compulsory universal 
military training, and the supply services being relieved or a 
considerable burden by reason of the decision of the Senate not 
to have universal military training, it is apparent that the 
greater the strength of the Army that we can put into the com- 
bat services the better it will be in the interests of national de- 
fense; and by fortifying the combat branches and reducing the 
number of officers and men to be assigned to the supply services, 
we put the burden of proof upon the supply services, who, under 
the terms of this bill, would have to persuade the President that 
they needed more men ; and the President, acting under that elas- 
tic provision of the bill, could give them more than we have 
allotted them, but could not do so without taking them away, 
from the combat services. 5 

Does the Senator from Minnesota desire to oppose that 
amendment? 

Mr. NELSON. No. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then, Mr. President, on page 18, Field 
Artillery, lines 7 and 8, I move to strike out “two thousand 
two hundred ” and insert “ one thousand nine hundred.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On line 8, I move to strike out “ thirty- 
nine” and insert “ thirty-seven,” so as to read, “ thirty-seven 
thousand.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 18, Coast Artillery, line 18, I 
move to strike out “one thousand and fifty” and insert “one 
thousand two hundred.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On the same line, I move to strike out 
“twenty-eight” and insert“ thirty,” making it read “30,000 en- 
listed men ” of the Coast Artillery. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. P 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 19, the Air Corps, line 5, I move 
to strike out “ twenty-one” and insert “ sixteen.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question in regard to the last amendment? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I notice that you reduce the number of en- 
listed men of the Air Corps from 21,000 to 16,000—that is a re- 
duction of 5,000—but you leave the number of officers, 1,550, 
the same. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Why is that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is only the officers who are fliers. 
We do not want to reduce the number of fliers below 1,550. 
The enlisted men are largely mechanics and men who take care 
of the hangars and take care of the motors and the machines 
of all the different types. Had we had universal military train- 
ing, and some young men offered to train for the Air Corps, 
it would have required, of course, a larger number of enlisted 
men to take care of the extra equipment thus made necessary. 
That having been done away with very largely, the committee 
feel safe in reducing the number of enlisted men—that is, in 
reducing the allotment. It ought to be remembered that these 
are merely allotments. They can be raised or lowered by the 
President, but not in any way to disturb as a maximum the 
figure of 280,000 enlisted men. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is, they can be raised or lowered 
without further legislation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, they can; but they must not in 
any event exceed the maximum of 280,000; and no one branch, 
may I say to the Senator from Ohio, can be lowered more than 
20 per cent. 

On page 20, Corps of Engineers, lines 5 and 6, I move to 
strike out “nine hundred” and insert “ six hundred.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In line 6, I move to strike out “ sixteen ” 
and insert “ twelve.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, is the same explanation ap- 
plicable to the Corps of Engineers with reference to the 
officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; Mr. President. 

On line 15, I move to strike out the word“ four,“ near the 
end of the line, before the word “ hundred,” and insert “ three.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 32, line 9, the Judge Advocate 
General’s service, I move to strike out “eighty,” in front of 
the word “ officers,” and insert one hundred and twenty.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, why is there an increase in 
that number, of officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that is a portion of a 
committee amendment which takes care of the very peculiar 
situation in the Judge Advocate General's service. It is per- 
fectly apparent—the committee has been persuaded, and had a 
special meeting upon it—that 80 officers for the Judge Advocate 
General’s service are utterly inadequate; that 120 are absolutely 
necessary. They have well over 250 now, and the law business 
of that branch of the service is enormous, perfectly tremendous, 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, during the war it was enormous, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It still is. It is tremendous. In fact, 
it is growing rather than decreasing, from the best information 
the committee can get. May I say that the Secretary of War and 
the Judge Advocate General himself join in a very urgent request 
that they be given 120 officers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, they had very many more than 
that during the war. This is a very much less number. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is a very sharp reduction at that. 
The House bill, may I say, gives them 100, and my information 
is that some of the members of the House committee realized 
that that was too small; but in connection with the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s service I think I ought to give notice, as I 
have before, that I shall offer a committee amendment making 
some special provisions for the Judge Advocate General's sery- 
ice. I will offer it now, in order that it may be printed. It is 
so important that I think it ought to be printed, because un- 
doubtedly it is going to give rise to discussion. A great many 
Senators have been interested in it; but that number—120— 
is the number agreed upon among all the Senators who have 
offered amendments. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not going to press it now. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understood that, but I should like to 
have it read for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
proposed amendment for the information of the Senate. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 32, line 6, after the word “ pur- 
pose,” insert: 


the 


Without objection, the 


Immediately upon the passage of this act the number of colonels in 
the Judge Advocate General's Department shall be increased by 5, and 
the vacancies thus created shall be filled by promotion as heretofore 
provided by law. 

Line 9, strike out “ major” and insert “ captain.” 

Line 12, after “act,” insert: 

Vacancies remaining or occurring in the Judge Advocate General's 
service, after the original appointments in the field grades authorized 
in section 42 of this act have been made, shall be filled by the assign- 
ment thereto: of officers of the permanent personnel in their proper 
grades from captain to colonel, inclusive, as provided by this act, by 
the appointment in the grade of captain of first lieutenants of the 
permanent personne! or by the appointment in the grade of captain of 
reserve officers not under 30 years of age of the Judge Advocate’s Gen- 
eral's service. Appointments in the grade of captain herein provided 
shall be subject to such examination as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe. Reserve officers so sppotnted in the grade of captain shall be 
considered as having had on the day of appointment sufficient prior serv- 
ice to entitle them to promotion to 8 and shall be 
cordingly upon the promotion list provided for in section 43 0 

Page 51, line 11, after “ proposed,” insert: 

Provided, That any person under 54 years of age having special 
scientific, technical, or professional qualifications, and who is otherwise 
eligible for appointment to a field grade under the provisions of this 
section may, upon the recommendatſon of the chief of such service and 
the concurrence of the board of general officers herein provided, be 
tf to the grade of colonel, lieytenant colonel, or major, as pro- 
vided in this section, without reference to the minimum age limits 
otherwise prescribed for appointments in such grades. But no such 
person under 34 years of age shall be appointed to any field grade. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. POMERENE. What is meant by the phrase “ appointed 
from the permanent personnel” of this department? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Regular Army. 

Mr. WARREN, As they do now. X 

Mr. POMERENE. Does that mean that any of these appoint- 
ments may be made from those who were inducted into the 
service of that particular department during the period of the 
war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Some of them may; yes. In fact, the 
majority of the new officers will be from the emergency officers. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand that there was a judge 
advocate general's office connected with the Regular Army and 
another one connected with the National Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no; it is just one office; but during 
the war they brought in a large number of lawyers from civil 
life and gave them commissions from colonel down, 

Mr. POMERENE. Am I to understand, then, that some of 
these men, if they see fit to appoint them, can be appointed with- 
out an examination to the higher grades? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; it is not without 
examination, 

Mr. POMERENE. Some of them ought to pass examinations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do I understand the Senator to say that he 
is offering the amendment to be voted on now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; to be printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The reason why I ask is because I have a 
substitute which I shall offer for the amendment when it comes 
up. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will lie 
on the table. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator does not intend to call up the 
amendment this afternoon? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As soon as the reallotment amendments 
are finished with I hoped the Senate could go on and finish a 
couple of committee amendments. : 

Mr. KENYON. But not to act on the amendment just read? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; because I would like to have it 
printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York to strike out, 
on page 30, line 9, the word “ eighty,” and to substitute therefor 
the words “ one hundred and twenty.” 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from New York if a 
single list is provided for in the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. HARRISON. Are those in the Judge Advocate General's 
office excluded from the single list, or are they included in it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘They are to be included in it after the 
initial organization of the Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
as provided for ip the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON, I understand that if you increase this num- 
ber from 80 to 120, there are certain officers now in the Judge 
Advocate General’s office who have been appointed during the 
war and who hold commissions as high as major, lieutenant 
colonel, and colonel—some of those who have had those commis- 
sions will be included among the number, will they not? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. If they are appointed into the permanent 
personnel as a result of vacancies created by the act. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, if a single list is provided for it will 
necessarily cause some of the men in the Infantry, Artillery, or 
Engineers to be demoted that much? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; Mr. President, there will be no 
demotion as a result of the single list. 

Mr. HARRISON, It will necessarily retard the promotion of 
certain men who have been in the Army for quite a long time, 
will it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will not retard it in comparison with 
the rate of promotion in the past. The rate of promotion as the 
result of the single list will be on the average exactly what it 
has been through the entire Army. But certain branches of the 
service will cease having that advantage over other branches, 
which special legislation and influence have given to them in 
time past. I admit that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was in hopes that this amendment would 
not be offered and acted on until we had settled this proposition 
of a single list, because I have an amendment which I propose to 
offer making the single list operative from the passage of the bill, 
and not retroactive, so that it would affect men who have been in 
` the service 20 years. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This allotment of the personnel has no 
connection with the single list. With the single-list provision 
stricken out of the bill it would make no special difference in 
this allotment of the different services. 

Mr. NELSON. It may not be pertinent to this particular 
amendment, but to me the slight increase in the Infantry, Cav- 
alry, and Artillery which the Senator has made by these recent 
amendments looks very much like taking care of five or six hun- 
dred additional officers. I can not see any reason why the chair- 
man of the committee all at once became anxious to increase the 
Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery, except that it gave an oppor- 
tunity to increase the number of officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is quite mistaken. The 
number of officers is reduced by 1,007. 

Mr. NELSON. You reduce them in one part, and here you 
increase them in another. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me remind the Senator that these 
figures do not actually fix the strength of these arms. This is 
merely an allotment, to be considered in each case as somewhat 
of a standard number. The President may increase or decrease 
the number of officers and men in each and every branch of the 
service from time to time as the number of the tactical organ- 
izations demand. I thought I explained that when we gave up 
universal military training it relieved the supply services of a 
very heavy burden and made it entirely possible to transfer 
from the supply services some officers and men, especially men, 
to the combat services. If we are not to have an assured re- 
serve Army composed of citizen soldiers, trained under universal 
military training, it is wiser and safer for us to build up the 
combat branches of the Regular Army, and that is just what we 
are trying to do. We are not taking care of any officers. The 
spirit of this whole bill, Mr. President, lies in the fact that all 
the officers of the Army are put into one big pool of officers, with 
the exception of the medical service and the chaplains, from 
colonels down to second lieutenants, inclusive. The President 
can assign that personnel in any way he sees fit, under certain 
elastic provisions in the bill, 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; he can go up to the maximum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So long as he does not exceed the max- 
imum number of officers fixed in the bill, he can assign just as 
many colonels to the Infantry as he wants. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I was greatly 
delighted when he told us that on account of striking out en- 
forced military training, and making it voluntary, the corps of 
officers would be reduced by about 1,000. But now it looks to 
me as though what he has given in one hand he has taken back 
in the other. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President, the Senator is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. NELSON. He adds to the number of officers in the In- 
fantry, Artillery, and Engineer Corps, and makes additional 
officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. NELSON. And, of course, he does that on the ground 
that he is increasing the force a little. It looks to me as if this 


was a sudden inspiration to provide for some more officers. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
not attribute any such motive to me. I do not think he really 
means it. 
Mr. NELSON. I do not impute any bad motive to the Senator. 
I am only telling him how it strikes me, and I can not help it. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. May I explain it once more, and per- 
haps it is my own fault for not explaining it clearly enough. It 
is true that by the reallotment which I have just proposed we 
increase the officers and men, and especially the men, in the 
combat branches, but we decrease the officers and men in the 
service. The net result is a net decrease of 1,007 officers. 

Mr. NELSON. Do you not think it could be decreased an- 
other thousand? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I do not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH]. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The next amendment is, on page 34, in 
line 5, after the word “and,” I move to strike out the word 
“nine” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ eight.” That takes 
a thousand men off the Quartermaster Department. We think 
that is about the minimum they can get along with in their 
work. If the President wants to, he can take more off and 
assign them to other branches which need them more. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will my colleague on the Com- 
ee Military Affairs allow me to present a conference 
re 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I submit the conference re- 
port on the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill, and I move its acceptance and agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
conference report on the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill, which will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes- of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12610) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 40, 
42, 43, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 67, 68, 76, 80, 84, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 
100, 102, 112, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
135, 12 137, 138, 139, 140, 145, 154, 158, 159, 160, 167, 168, 174, 
and 1 


That the House recede from its See I to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, — 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 


„34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
65, 66, 70, 71, 72. 78 
104, 105, 106, 107, 1 
119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 141, 142, 143, 144, 146, 147, 143, 149, 150, 
151. 152. 153. 155, 157, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 169, 170, 171, 
172, 173, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182. 183, 184, 186, 187, 
188, and 189, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$24,060”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“The duty placed upon the Secretary of the Interior by sec- 
tion 4 of an act entitled ‘An act to regulate and improve the 
civil service of the United States,’ approved January 16, 1883, 
shall be performed on and after July 1, 1920, by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, including furniture and other equipment and 
repairs thereto; supplies; telegraph and telephone service; 
freight and express charges; fuel, heat, light, and power; win- 
dow washing; street car fares not to exceed $100; stationery; 
law books, books of reference, directories, newspapers, and 
periodicals, not to exceed $350; charts; purchase, exchange, 
maintenance, and repair of motor trucks, motor cycles, and 
bicycles; maintenance and repair of electric conduit; postage 
stamps to prepay postage on matter addressed to Postal Union 
countries; and special-delivery stamps; in all, $50,000 

“For rent of building for the Civil Service Commission, 
$16,875.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the sum stricken out by said 
amendment and strike out lines 15 to 20, inclusive, on page 32 
of the bill and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ For tempo- 
rary employees in the Department of State, $402,500: Provided, 
That no person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of com- 
pensation exceeding $5,000 per annum and not more than 8 
persons shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation 
exceeding $1,800 per annum except the foHowing: Four at $4,500 
each, 3 at $4,000 each, 10 at $3,500 each, and 5 at $2,500 each“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $30,060 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. x 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“Section 3595 of the Reyised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended, providing for the appointment of an Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, St. Louis, San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago, and all laws or parts of laws so far as they au- 
thorize the establishment or maintenance of offices of such 
Assistant Treasurers or of Subtreasuries of the United States 
are hereby repealed from and after July 1, 1921; and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to discontinue 
from and after such date or at such earlier date or dates as he 
may deem advisable, such Subtreasuries and the exercise of all 
duties and functions by such assistant treasurers or their offices. 
The office of each Assistant Treasurer specified above and the 
services of any officers or other employees assigned to duty at 
his office shall terminate upon the discontinuance of the func- 
tions of that office by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to transfer any or all of the duties and functions per- 
formed or authorized to be performed by the Assistant Treas- 
urers above enumerated, or their offices, to the Treasurer of the 
United States or the mints or assay offices of the United States, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, or to 
utilize any of the Federal reserve banks acting as depositaries 
or fiscal agents of the United States, for the purpose of perform- 
ing any or all of such duties and functions, notwithstanding the 
limitations of section 15 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, 
or any other provisions of law: Provided, That if any moneys 
or bullion, constituting part of the trust funds or other special 
funds heretofore required by law to be kept in Treasury offices, 
shall be deposited with any Federal reserve bank, then such 
moneys or bullion shall by such bank be kept separate and dis- 
tinct from the assets, funds, and securities of the Federal re- 
serve bank and be held in the joint custody of the Federal re- 
serve agent and the Federal reserve bank: Provided further, 
That nothing in this section shall be construed to deny the right 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to use member banks as de- 
positaries as heretofore authorized by law. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to assign 
any or all the rooms, vaults, equipment, and safes or space in 
the buildings used by the Subtreasuries to any Federal reserve 
bank acting as fiscal agent of the United States. 

“All employees in the Subtreasuries in the classified civil 
service of the United States, who may so desire, shall be eligible 
for transfer to classified civil-Service positions under the control 
of the Treasury Department, or if their services are not required 
in such departnrent they may be transferred to fill vacancies in 
any other executive department with the consent of such depart- 
ment. To the extent that such employees possess required 
qualifications, they shall be given preference over new appoint- 
ments in the classified civil service under the control of the 
Treasury Department in the cities in which they are now em- 
ployed.” ; 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $8,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
™ $3,000,000"; und the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said 


amendment insert the following: “two at $2,200 each, one at 
$2,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 

ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $2,750”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$852,790”; and the Senate agree to the same. > 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 91, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 83 of the bill, in line 23, strike 
out “ $68,290" and insert in lieu thereof “ $68,400”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 156, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $171,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

On amendment numbered 53 the committee of conference have 
been unable to agree. 

F. E. WARREN, 

REED S oor, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Witt R. Woop, 

T, U. SISSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. There is one item still in disagreement. I 
moye that the Senate further insist upon its amendment, ask a 
further conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that the conferees on the part of 
the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. Smoot, and Mr. OVERMAN conferees 
at the further conference on the part of the Senate. 

NATIONAL PROHIBITION, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator from New York yield 
to me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, there is pending before 
the Supreme Court of the United States the most important suit 
that has ever been there, in my opinion, in relation to the powers 
of the Government. It is a suit which is intended to test the 
validity of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. I 
applied to the clerk of the court when the argument in that suit 
was made for copies of the briefs of counsel and was informed 
that the number furnished by counsel was so limited that the 
supply was exhausted. I have here the brief of ex-Senator Root, 
William D. Guthrie, and others, of counsel in that suit, No. 788, 
October term, 1919. I regard it as of such importance that I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be printed as a public document. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Would it not also be proper to have the 
Government briefs printed at the same time? ' 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would not have the slightest objection, 
if the Senator has them, but I have not been able to get any 
of the others. Ex-Senator Root sent me his at my request. I 
met him in the Capitol. I have that, and I have read most of it, 
and it is so exceedingly important, and, in my opinion, able, as 
expounding his interpretation of the Constitution, that I have 
no doubt there will be a great demand for it. ` 

I may say that I am moved to make this request by a 
gentleman connected with one of the bar associations, who 
wrote me that the bar of the country is greatly interested in this 
ease, and they are unable to get copies of the briefs, and he 
asked me if I would not have it printed as a public document. 
I wrote him that I would be very glad to do so as soon as I 
could get possession of it. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I think I can secure copies of the other 
briefs, and I have no objection to the request if all can be put 
in the same document, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I shall have no objection if the Senator 
wants to make that request. All I am interested in is this one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator if he will not have the matter 
referred to the Committee on Printing, and let that committee 
pass upon it? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Certainly. I send it to the desk and ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Connecticut is referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to say that I shall 
submit the other briefs and ask that the same course be taken 
in regard to them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The same order will be made 
with respect to the briefs mentioned by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in connection with the sub- 
ject brought to the attention of the Senate by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], I desire to say that some time ago 
it was stated on the floor of the Senate that the ultimate cost 
of enforcing the Federal prohibition laws in the United States 
might reach the sum of $50,000,000. I took that matter up with 
Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler, the general attorney of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and asked him what data he had. I asked him 
to give me his opinion as to what the cost would probably be. 
I have here a letter from him which enters into an analysis of 
the subject, showing that in his opinion the cost will probably 
not exceed $5,000,000, and that the returns to the Government 
in fines and penalties will probably for a time exceed that 
amount. I ask to have the letter inserted in the RECORD. : 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can have the letter read, but I do 
not want to have it inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. WARREN. I only wish to remark that it will cost very 
much more than that amount, and every Senator who has weighed 
it in his own mind knows it, because in addition to the regular 
United States Government expenditures are the expenses of all 
the various States, Territories, and Districts. 

While it doubtless may be worth all it costs, it does not be- 
come us to underestimate. We should better prepare for and 
meet cheerfully our responsibilities. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Rending Clerk read as follows: 

THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1920. 
Senator Morris SHEPPARD, 


Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SHEPPARD: In your recent letter you say “it 
has been stated on the floor of the Senate that the cost of enforc- 
ing prohibition throughout the country will be $50,000,000 or 
more a year. Kindly let me know what data you have along 
this line.” In my judgment it will not be necessary to spend 
any such amount to get good results in law enforcement. If it 
Was necessary, however, to spend even that amount in order to 
prevent a waste of over a billion dollars a year spent for liquor 


and to check the lawlessness of the liquor traffie it would not be 


an inexcusable expenditure. 

I think five millions a year appropriated to enforce this law 
would be ample, and if the liquor dealers suddenly became law- 
abiding it can be reduced when the need disappears.. ‘Three 
million has been provided for this department to cover expenses 
until July 1, two million in the original appropriation and one 
million since. One hundred thousand dollars for extra aid for 
the Justice Department was appropriated for prosecutions. This 
should be increased. Under the plan adopted by Congress and 
many of the States in establishing a law-enforcement department, 
the fines and forfeited bonds collected are more than enough to 
reimburse the Government for all the funds expended for a law- 
enforcement commissioner and sufficient deputies and assistants 
to enforce the law. 

In West Virginia from July 1, 1918, to July 1, 1920, $22,500 a 
year was provided. From 1914 to 1916 the appropriation was 
$15,000 a year; from 1916 to 1918 it was $20,000 a year; from 
1918 to 1920 it was $22,500 a year. The last legislature appro- 
priated $40,000 a year for the next two years. The State is not 
disturbed about the cost of enforcement when the results show 
that this policy is not a liability but an asset to the State. The 
result of the enforcement of prohibition by fines and forfeited 
bonds has been at least $200,000 this last year, which has been 
turned into the school fund. 

In Michigan the estimated cost for the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion is set forth by Fred Woodworth, in charge of the state de- 
partment, as follows:“ Will say that the best estimates we can 
make, taken from our department books and from known ex- 
penses in the counties of the State, would indicate that it has 
cost the State of Michigan about $150,000 a year to enforce the 
law. County, city, and other local expenses would bring this 
amount up to about $200,000 a year. The financial benefits re- 
ceived are, of course, hard to calculate, because no one can esti- 
mate exactly what the court expenses would have been had 
Michigan remained wet. From reports received from attorneys 
and judges all around the State I believe that it is a conservative 
statement to say that criminal prosecutions have decreased one- 
third in Michigan since the State went dry. So nearly as we can 
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estimate, the different counties of the State have collected over 
half a million dollars in fines. We also have on hand in the 
custody of this department about 300,000 quarts of bottled-in- 
bond whisky and 300 barrels of alcohol, which has been made out 
of inferior whisky and has been confiscated from violators. This 
liquor will undoubtedly be sold by the State of Michigan for 
medicinal purposes, as provided in the State and Federal law. 
We estimate that this will bring into the State about $1,000,000." ` 

In Ohio the policy of having a State officer responsible for 
the enforcement of certain State liquor laws was inaugurated 
more than 15 years ago. The policy has expanded, and under 
the State liquor license law a complete law enforcement de- 
partment was provided for. It returned to the State far more 
than the total cost of the department. This result was made 
possible even though the policy of the department for a time 
under the license system was not vigorous for law enforcement, 
as a representative of the liquor interests was appointed on the 
board by the governor. 

In Virginia for the year ending October 31, 1919, the cost of 
the department was $52,430. The total fines imposed from 
November 1, 1917, to. November 1, 1918, was $101,690, from 
November 1, 1918, to November 1, 1919, $135,849. The estimated 
receipts from the sale of confiscated vehicles, $10,000. The 
total cost of maintaining the law enforcement department from 
November 1, 1918, to November 1, 1919, was $52,430.12. The 
amount of money paid over to the State through fines and 
forfeited bonds was more than double that amount. Jn 
practically every State or subdivision where this policy is 
established: and operated in good faith, the Government finds 
that a vigorous and honest enforcement of the law results in 
from two to five times the amount in returns that it costs the 
Government to establish and operate the department. 

Of course, no one desires to see the Government making money 
out of lawbreakers. Every good citizen would naturally be 
better pleased to find every liquor dealer obeying the law, and 
no fines coming from that source. Under those conditions there 
would be no need of a law enforcement department. But as the 
Supreme Court of Georgia recently said (146 Ga., 667): 
“Dealers in alcoholic liquors have never been known to be 
over nice in adhering to the strict letter of the law.“ Or as 
the United States Supreme Court put it in another case recently, 
the notorious difficulties always attendant upon the enforce- 
ment of probibition laws justify measures out of the ordinary. 

In establishing a national law-enforcement department there 
is every reason to believe that the results of the department 
work will amount in fines, forfeited bonds, and prohibitive 
taxes to far more than the total cost of the department. In 
the central and southern Federal supervising districts the 
amount of fines and other sources of revenue collected is 
greater than the cost of the department in those districts. The 
department has been handicapped thus far because of the 
attacks upon the law as to its constitutionality and construc- 
tion; when these questions are settled better results will follow. 
In addition to the results secured by the State law-enforcement 
department, section 34 of the prohibition code places a pro- 
hibitive tax upon the illegal manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. If the internal-revenue department and the Jus- 
tice Department and the law-enforcement department will use 
this section of the law with the other provisions in it, they 
can make the beverage traffic in liquor financially unprofitable 
as well as dangerous. As long as the liquor interests defy the 
law, no one ought to be oversensitive in providing heavy pen- 
alties and fines for these lawbreakers. They complain that 
under this system they are compelled to pay the cost of both 
ends of the lawsuit. They say they must retain their own 
attorney and then with the fines and forfeited bonds and pro- 
hibitive taxes the Government is reimbursed for the cost of 
prosecuting them, There is at least one good answer to this 
complaint. If the liquor dealers do not violate the law, they 
will not have to pay attorneys on either side of the case. When 
the eighteenth amendment was adopted and the Federal Code 
enacted, patriotic citizens had a right to expect that every per- 
son would obey the law. If the way of the law violator is hard 
under national prohibition, it is made so only because it is nec- 
essary in order to deal effectively with this lawbreaking traffic, 

Very cordially, yours, 
WAYNE B. WHEELER, 
Attorney and General Counsel of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3792) to reorganize and increase the 
efficiency of the United States Army, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, on page 42, line 20, I 
move to strike out “six thousand” and insert “four thousand 
five hundred.” 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 44, line 3, I move to strike 
out the words “seven hundred and seventy” and insert “six 
hundred.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 44, line 5, I move to strike out 
“twelve thousand five hundred” and insert “ eight thousand.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On | page 45, line 1, I moye to strike out 
“two hundred” and insert “ one hundred and fifty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 45, line 2, I move to strike out 
“six” and insert “ four.” 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That finishes the allotment of the per- 
manent personnel, both officers and men, and with the adoption 
of three or four small committee amendments, printed in the 
bill as such on page 10, the consideration of which was post- 


poned at the request of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 


ROOT], the whole matter will be completed. The amendments 
are exceedingly simple, and I ask that they be taken up, because 
the matter of universal military training having been decided 
upon, it is entirely proper and competent to take them up at 
this time. They were postponed until that question was settled. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. In the revised list, how many officers are 
provided for in the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Sixteen thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-three. 

Mr. HARRISON. And 280,000 enlisted men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Two hundred and eighty thousand. 

Mr. HARRISON. How many officers were provided for in 
the bill as passed by the House? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Seventeen thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two. 

Mr. HARRISON. How many enlisted men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Two hundred and ninety-nine thousand. 
This is a smaller Army. 

Mr. HARRISON. So we really had more officers provided for 
in the House bill than are provided for in the Senate bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; by over 800. I ask that the Secre- 
tary may read the committee amendments as set forth on page 
10 of the printed bill 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendments proposed by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 10, line 4, strike out the words 
“and enlisted men”; in line 6, after the word “ academy, ” in- 
sert the word “and *; ; in line 7, strike out the words and the 
flying cadets of the Air Corps”; in line 8, page 10, strike out 
“ sixty-three thousand two hundred” and insert “ eighty thou- 
sand”; and in line 10, strike out the word “exclusive” and 
insert the word “ inclusive.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, at the time the universal 
military training provision was stricken out I think I said to 
the Senate that the question would then arise as to whether we 
could reduce the Army at the rate of 5 per cent a year in the en- 
listed strength for five years and at the rate of 2 per cent per 
year in the commissioned personne] for five years. The provision 
to make that progressive reduction will be found on page 10, 
commencing with line 12 and extending through the two provisos 
to the end of the page. 

It is a provision which ‘I very much regret having to move to 
strike out. Of course, the Senate knows my theory of national 
defense economically administered, but if we are not to have an 
assured reserve Army, if we are going to depend upon uncer- 
tainty, and guess from time to time how many men we shall have 
in the National Guard and how many men in the organized re- 
serve, and trust to chance and the fluctuation of public senti- 
ment, I do not think it is safe to reduce the Army of 280,000 men 
to 210,000 men as provided on page 10. It was my intention, 
therefore, to move to strike out those two provisos, which I 
now do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the proposed amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 10, line 12, after the 
words “Philippine Scouts” strike out all on that page down 
to the period, being the remainder of section 12, in the follow- 
ing words: 
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linens 
have been catabiiahoa, the total for detail « personnel herein authorized 
or detail or assignment to each oe the 


1 be distributed rtlonatel 

enlisted grades, 9 the | 
— in such gre rd shall not be filled 
vided for have been made, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not sure that I understand 
the proposition of the chairman of the committee. What is it 
he moves to strike out? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can tell the Senator in just a few 
words. What I propose to strike out is the proviso commenc- 
ing in line 12 on page 10. The bill as reported from the com- 
mittee, as the Senator knows, provided for universal military 
training, which at the end of seven years would have provided 
a trained citizen reserve army of over 3,000,000 men. In view 
of the situation, the committee believed that the Regular Army, 
which is always the costly element in our military forces, should 
be progressively reduced, and that the money saved by reduc- 
ing the Regular Army, which in this case would have amounted 
to $125,000,000 or $130,000,000 a year, should be applied to the 
training of citizen soldiers. We wanted to reduce the pro- 
fessional force, the standing Army, and to build up the citizen 
force, which must bear the burden whenever there is a first- 
class war. Now, however, that no provision for universal mili- 
tary training is left in the bill, and nothing upon which we 
can surely depend, there is a very grave question whether we 
should reduce the Army down to 210,000 men at this moment 
in the world’s history. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. REED. I wish, first, to ask a question, and then I will 
yield. The Army provided for in this bill numbers 270,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It numbers 280,000 enlisted men. 

Mr. REED. And how many officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It provides for 16,993 officers. 

Mr. REED. That is practically three and a half times larger 
than any Army we have ever had in time of peace? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; we had a Regular Army of approxi- 
mately 120,000 men when we went into the German war. 

Mr. REED. Well, that was an increase that had been made 
on account of the trouble on the Mexico border. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; that increase was 
due to the national-defense act in the first instance. The na- 
tional-defense act provided for an Army, to be raised in five 
annual increments, of 236,000 enlisted men. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps I did not make my statement as accu- 
rately as I should have done. Up to the time of the German 
war we did not have an Army of more than 80,000 men, except 
when it had been temporarily increased on account of the Mexi- 
can situation. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. REED. How much was it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. About 120,000 men. 

Mr. REED. Then I have been in error in my figures. When 
was the Army increased to 120,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the authorization came in 1915 
or on the appropriation bill of 1916. I can not remember the date, 

Mr. REED. That was after the German war had begun. The 
Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought the Senator referred to the 
difficulties on the Mexican border. 

Mr. REED. I am not speaking of when we entered the German 
war, but of the beginning of the German war itself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not remember the strength of the 
Army in 1914. 

Mr. REED. My recollection is that prior to the time the Ger- 
man war broke out we never had in this country over 80,000 men 
in the Army, except, possibly, when there was a temporary in- 
crease due to contemplated difficulties with Mexico. I have not 
looked up the figures for a long time, and what I am saying now 
is merely from memory, but is not what I have stated substan- 
tially trne? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My recollection—I have not myself 
looked up the figures for some time—is that the authorized 
strength of the Regular Army prior to the German war was in 
the neighborhood of 88,000 men, exclusive of the Medical Service 
and the Quartermasters Corps. If those services were added, it 
— be in the neighborhood of 101,000 men. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, I think we never actually had 

enlisted more than 90,000 men, but that was the authoriza- 


riod of decrease vacancies pic 
until the decreases herein pro- 


many 
tion—in the neighborhood of 100,000. 
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Mr. REED. President Roosevelt actually decreased the Army 
at one time by order. The present bill, if the Senator’s amend- 
ment is adopted as he has now offered it, would give us 276,000 
enlisted men. Is that correct? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would give us 280,000. 

Mr. REED. And how many officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There would be 16,993 officers. 

Mr. REED. Does that include the Medical Corps? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It includes everything ; and may I say— 
I have not said it to the Senate before—it also includes the 
Philippine Scouts for the first time and the Porto Rico Regi- 
ment of Infantry. 

Mr. REED. What is the number of the Philippine Scouts? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Their authorized strength is 12,000, but 
they have only about $,000 men enlisted. The Porto Rico Regi- 
ment of Infantry has about 1,500 men. 

Mr. REED. This bill multiplies the Army substantially by 
three. What is the reason for it? - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator ask me? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I am asking what is the reason for the 
Incrense in the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The national security. The Army pro- 
vided for is all we shall have, with the exception of the 42,000 
men who are in the National Guard to-day. 

Mr. REED. The National Guard to-day is not as strong as it 
was. Is not that true? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The National Guard at the time of the 
Mexican border mobilization comprised about 120,000 men all 
told. 

Mr. REED. What proposition does this bill contain looking 
toward the rehabilitation of the National Guard? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘This bill changes the status of the Na- 
tional Guard and takes it out from under what might be termed 
the militia clause of the Constitution and puts it under the 
Army clause of the Constitution. At the same time providing 
protection for the States, it puts the National Guard, officer and 
man, in the same status, with the same rights and privileges as 

_ the officer and man in the Regular Army has. 

Mr. REED. That is, the Senator means it puts him in a 
status with his rights limited to those which the man in the 
Regular Army possesses, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Which is a very much larger degree of 
right and privilege than the militia officer has to-day. 

Mr. REED. 1 can not agree with the Senator as to that. 
The Senator does not mean to say that a member of the Na- 
tionul Guard under the old system, when controlled by State 
laws, had the same liabilities and responsibilities that he now 
has under the pending bill, does he? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The liabilities and responsibilities, in 
a military sense, are not substantially changed by this bill, but 
his standing is changed most decidedly and to his benefit, 

Mr. RED. One of the benefits is that he may be called into 
the service by the President at any moment, Is not that one of 
the benefits? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. REED. But that is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, sir. 

Mr. REED. How is the National Guard soldier gotten into 
the service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He is called into the service to suppress 
insurrection, to repel invasion, and in time of war declared by 
Congress and proclaimed by the President he may be called into 
service to go anywhere, just as he is to-day. 

Mr. REED. However, the law that made it possible to get 
him into the service in time of war was passed only recently. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, That is contemplated in the Con- 
stitution, 

Mr. REED. There was a statute, which was passed about 
three years ago and with which the Senator from New York 
had something to do, which created the power to call the Na- 
tional Guard into service by order of the President. Is not 
that the fact? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps the Senator is referring to the 
provision in the national defense that, in the event of war 
being declared by Congress, the officers and men of the National 
Guard may be drafted? 

Mr. REED. Les; that is what I am referring to. ‘ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was necessary, otherwise the offi- 
cers and men of the National Guard could not haye been sent 
first to France and afterwards to Germany. 

Mr. REED. They could have enlisted for that service. of 
course. I am not dealing with that act; I am merely dealing 
with the proposition that the Senator made a moment ago, that 
this bill enlarges the rights and privileges of the National 


Guard. That it enlarges the duties and responsibilities of the 
National Guard would be a better term for it. , 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not agree with the Senator as to 
that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from New York does not mean 
that under the Constitution, even though war were declared, 
the President, without legislation by Congress, could have 
called the National Guard into the Federal service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely. 

Mr. LENROOT. Without legislation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Without legislation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon the declaration of war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, sir; but not to send them out of 
the country. > 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator will find that there 
would have to be legislation to select any particular portion 
of the citizenship comprising the militia of this country to do 
that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My understanding is that the guard, 
being a part of the militia, may be called out to suppress insur- 
rection and to repel invasion; that is the obligation of a militia- 
man; but he can not be sent out of the country. 

Mr. LENROOT, The National Guard is only a part of the 
militia under the Constitution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is perfectly true; but a member 
of the National Guard is a militiaman just the same, and he 
can be called out to repel invasion and execute the laws and to 
suppress insurrection, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss the legal 
question at this moment. I think the Senator from New York 
will find that there is some doubt about his position, and be- 
cause of that doubt the law was enacted to change the status 
of the National Guard. 

I hope that the Army as now provided for in this bill will be 
reduced, not by the slow process provided by this bill but that 
it will be reduced now to not to exceed 200,000 men. I can not 
understand what there is calling for an enormous Army in this 
country, and I particularly can not understand it at this time. 
We have in the country two million and a half trained men, 
and practically all of them could be depended upon in case am 
attack should be made upon the United States. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator does not presume that they 
could be forced into any service except as volunteers unless 
other provision were made by Congress? 

Mr. REED. I assume, in the first place, that there would not 
be much trouble about volunteering if this country were at- 
tacked; and I assume, in the second place, that if we wanted 
a draft law, a draft bill could be passed in the face of a real 
emergency, and it could be passed in about three days’ time 
here in Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, such a law would take those who 
are not prepared as well as those who are? 

Mr. REED. It would take whomever we named in the draft. 
The draft is not limited by any constitutional provision or by 
anything else except the will of Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. I hardly think the Senator would want to 
go on record as saying that the United States may draft a 
certain class of men who*have performed certain service be- 
cause they have performed such service and because they have 
been patriotic and rendered service and may not ask those who 
heretofore have not performed any service also to undertake 
some of the burdens of war. 

Mr. REED. I do not intend to be put in that position at all. 
The Senator spoke about the right and power to do a thing, and 
I answered him that Congress had the power. I have not any 
doubt that Congress has the power, if it wanted to exercise it, to 
select men of only 19 years of age or 20 years of age or any 
other age. I am not saying that that would be a prudent thing 
for Congress to do, but I am talking to the proposition that 
to-day there are in this country two and a half million trained 
men, for we put two and one-half million men in France, and 
they all must have had some training. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
Missouri yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Missouri asked a few 
moments ago about the size of our Army prior to the war. E 
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have the figures here, and I should like to put them into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. REED. Very well. Pa 

Mr. McKELLAR. On June 30, 1913, our standing army was 
composed of 81,787 men; on June 30, 1914, of 87,781 men; on 
June 30, 1915, of 95,765 mem; on June 80, 1916, of 97,013 men; 
on January 1, 1917, of 110,226 men; on March 31, seven days 
before the breaking out of the war, of 121,797 men; and on 
June 30, 1917, after the war had broken out, the number had 
increased to 238,455 men. I should add to all these numbers 
that there were about 5,000 Philippine Sconts on duty in the 
Philippine Islands; but, generally speaking, the standing army 
of the United States up until just a very short time before the 
War was a little less than 100,000 men. 

Mr. REED. When did we have that trouble with Mexico? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In 1916, as I recall, when we went over the 
border; but the Army at that time was in the neighborhood of 
100,000 men. 

Mr. REED. And was built up for that purpose. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me a 
brief interruption? 

Mr. REED. I will; yes. . 

Mr. NELSON, The Senator from New York [Mr. WaAps- 
wortH] has given the figures of our enlisted strength and the 
number of officers. If I got his figures correctly, there are to be 
16,993 officers and 280,000 enlisted men. That means an officer 
for every 16 enlisted men in the whole Army. While I disagree 
with the Senator from Missouri as to the size of the Army, I 
think there are enough officers in this bill for an Army of 
400,000, and I should be very glad to vote for an amendment in- 
creasing the enlisted strength of the Army, because there are 
enough officers in the bill for such an army. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, resuming at the point where I 
was when these interesting interruptions occurred, there are at 
least 2,500,000 trained men in the United States to-day. They 
are, for the most part, quite young men. I regard them as a 
great military asset, whether they are technically a part of the 
Army or not. I have no more doubt that they would come to the 
colors if our country should be menaced than I doubt the 
general loyalty of the American people, and I certainly have no 
doubt of that. 

General military training has been defeated, and I think prop- 
erly so. It seems to me that instead of having a large standing 
Army, we ought to build up the National Guard by generous ap- 
propriations and by liberal inducements to men to enter the 


guard, 

I suppose that what I am saying is not very popular with the 
Regular Army officer or man. I could not say anything against 
the Regular Army officer or the Regular Army enlisted man, 
because they so well performed their duty in the hour of a 
great national and world emergency; but the sooner it is under- 
stood in this country that the people of the United States will 
not sustain a very large professional soldiery the better it will 
be for the country. The only real supplement there is to the 
Regular Army, unless you have enforced military training, is a 
well-organized and well-equipped National Guard, and the 
money that it is proposed to expend upon the professional sol- 
dier who stays in the camps in this country, and who has but 
few duties to perform in time of peace, would be better spent 
upon the National Guard. If we could supplement the mili- 
tary strength we have to-day, through the existence in the 
country of 2,500,000 or more trained men, by a constantly in- 
creasing body of trained men in the National Guard who volun- 
teer for the service and who are held together by those ties 
that can exist in the guard and that do not exist in the Army, 
we would be doing something of a practical character. 

I know that the disposition has been to belittle the National 
Guard; the disposition is to belittle the volunteer soldier; but 
I say that the Mexican difficulty demonstrated the fact that the 
National Guard could be mobilized and sent to the front almost 
as quickly as the Regulars, and the history of this war demon- 
strates the great efficiency of this organization, for there were 
17 divisions of the National Guard in France on the firing line, 
or ready for the firing line, when there were only 7 divisions 
of Regulars there, and I do not believe that any Regular 
Army officer, whether he sits in the galleries smiling, or wher- 
ever he sits, will dare, over his signature, to challenge the 
gallantry and efficiency of the service rendered by the National 
Guard. 

I know that every influence of the Regular Army has been 
brought to bear to discountenance the existence of a National 
Guard and to destroy the National Guard. I know that the 


Secretary of War violated the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
law when the- National Guard organizations were broken up, 


dismembered, and to a very large extent scattered through other 
branches of the Army service, for it had been provided in the 
military bill that the National Guard organizations should re- 
main intact wherever practicable, and those words “ wherever 
practicable” were distorted to mean wherever. the Army officers 
wanted to disregard the rule. So these organizations were 
broken up, and yet they went to the front, they did valiant 
service, and a service that is as creditable to them as the service 
rendered by the Regulars is creditable to the Regulars. 

y 51 MYERS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 

on 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. MYERS. How much of a National Guard would the 
Senator have? As great a number as this bill provides for the 
Regular Army? 

Mr. REED. I should be very glad, indeed, to have a National 
Guard almost as large as could be reasonably organized. Of 
course, there must necessarily be some limit, but I would have 
a large Guard, and for this reason: You are training new men 
all the time. They are under their local State governments, 
They are under local influences. They keep up the military 
spirit among the people. They are volunteer organizations, 
and they are maintained at a very small expense compared 
with the expense of an equal number of men in the Regular 


y. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator does not subscribe, then, to the 
theory so generally held that there are only two adequate de- 
fenses—the League of Nations and a good-sized standing Army? 

Mr. REED, No; I do not subscribe to it. If you want to 
know where the real defense of this country is, it is in its men 
and in its resourees. Of course, you must have trained men, 
and you must have an army of sufficient size to provide a large 
number of trained men, and you must have military schools. 
So far as I am concerned, I would yote for the establishment of 
a dozen military schools in the United States to-morrow, and I 
think we have overlooked a prime essential when we have failed 
to do that. When you create in this country a standing Army 
of 300,000 men, supplemented by a Navy personnel, such as is 
requested by the Secretary of the Navy, of 250,000 men, you 
have constantly under arms in this country over a half million 
men. That is an enormous expense in two ways: First, the 
direct charge upon the taxpayers of the country to maintain the 
Army and Navy; and, second, the economic loss due to the fact 
that these men are withdrawn from the creative industries and 
put into a noncreative business. If it is necessary to have an 
Army of this size, I want somebody to tell me why. 

The reason ought to be assigned. The cause ought to be mani- 
fest. What is that reason and what is that cause? Does any- 
body fear an uprising in the United States among the people, 
arebellion? I do not. There is no necessity for a great standing 
army to maintain order in this country. We may have some 
strikes and some labor disturbance, but we do not need a stand- 
ing army of 300,000 men to preserve order on that account. We 
do not need anything approximating that number. You can 
build up militarism in this country until you produce a reaction, 
There is no trouble in this country warranting the creation of a 
vast Military Establishment on account of internal conditions. 

Is there, then, anything in the external conditions demanding 
that at this time, when our people are paying the expenses of 
the war and are being taxed to an extent never before dreamed 
of, for the creation and maintenance of a vast Military Estab- 
lishment in this country? If there is a foreign menace, where 
is that foreign menace? Is it in Austria? Austria has been dis- 
membered. There is every probability that Austria will not 
within a century of time, if ever in the history of the world, 
arise from the ashes of her disaster a powerful State. 

Is it in Germany? Germany has been disarmed. Conditions 
haye been imposed upon her by the Allies of such a character 
that for many years to come Germany can not be a first-class 
military power, and France and England will undoubtedly see 
that those conditions are met by the German people. Besides, 
she has been made helpless in many respects for many years to 
come. She is without a war navy, and without ships of war she 
can not land a soldier on our coasts. Neither can she land a 
soldier on our coasts until she has a navy superior to ours, and 
yastly superior to ours. She must be powerful enough to drive 
our war Navy from the waters of the ocean before she dare 
intrust her men to transports to bring them across the sea. If 
Germany were to-day to undertake to invade the United States, 
to move an army across the ocean, she would be annihilated. 
Under present conditions she would undoubtedly be attacked 
from the rear. She can scarcely maintain her own tottering 
Government. What the conditions may be 10 or 15 or 20 years 
from now we can not even prophesy, but that it will require 
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many years before Germany would ever constitute a menace of 
any kind to the United States seems to me too clear for argument. 

Whenee, then, are we to expect an attack? Will it be from 
France? There are two or three reasons why France will never 
attack the United States. First, if she did attack the United 
States, in all probability Germany would attack her, not from 
love of the United States but from motives of revenge. 

Second, if she were to attack the United States, we have as 
good a fleet as she, if not better, and we are many times stronger 
than France, and it would be an impotent attack, and would 
result in the destruction or great injury of France. I do not 
want to talk about war with France, for I think it is the 
furthest removed from possibilities, 

The third reason, which I ought to have mentioned first, is 
that the French people certainly entertain for the American 
people a decent regard, if not an affection, and there is no 
reason for France to attack the United States, and there is no 
danger from that source. 

There remains the British Empire. Is there any possibility 
of the British Empire attacking the United States? Certainly 
not, if there is any truth in this philosophy that is being taught 
of amity and good will between the English-speaking peoples. 
For my own part I do not feel that that is a sufficient safe- 
guard, because nations follow the line of their interest, and no 
nation follows the line of its interest with more certainty and 
precision and persistence than the British Empire. 

I desire to discuss this matter with all candor. It is my 
opinion that the only nation in Europe whose interests are likely 
to some day clash with those of the United States is the British 
Empire. She is so spread over the earth, her commercial and 
maritime interests are so involved and so enormous, her ambi- 
tion for more territory is so insatiate, and she is so close to 
us along our northern border that there may come a time when 
British interests and American interests will come into serious 
eonflict. But while that is true, it does not follow that there is 
serious danger of a war with the British Empire. 

Sueh a war would hardly be engaged in by the British Em- 
pire, for two reasons. I believe that the controlling people of 
the Empire, the English, would regard with horror a conflict 
between these two nations. I believe that that restraining in- 
fluence and, I trust, some degree of affectionate regard is a 
very great insurance against any possibility of attack from the 
British Empire. 

Surely it must be that the British Empire recognizes the fact 
that it was the presence of American soldiers at the crucial 
moment which turned the tide of battle. So I can not believe 
there is any particular danger from that source. If I believed 
there was a great and serious danger, I would be in favor of a 
large standing Army and a much larger Army of reserves than 
is provided for in this bill or in any proposed bill that I 
know of. 

We are asked for an Army of 300,000 men and a quarter of 
a million men for the Navy; and whom are we going to fight 
with these men? Is it to be Japan? I have simply this to say 
in regard to Japan, that it would have been a much better safe- 
guard for us if the islands in the north Pacific which were given 
to Japan had been withheld from her and we had taken them 
over ourselves, and thus prevented her from having coaling 
stations and harbors in the Pacific 2,000 miles nearer our coast. 
If we had used some common, plain sense when we wrote the 
German peace treaty, it would have been a better safeguard for 
us than this Army will be. 

But are we in any danger from Japan? If we are, the way 
to meet it is by increasing our war fleet, by increasing our 
fortifications, and with that done there is no necessity for bur- 
dening the people of this country with an Army of 300,000 men 
in a time of profound peace. 

To my mind, America has never been as safe from attack 
since the flag was first unfurled as it is to-day. Europe is pros- 
trate; she has neither the resources in materials nor the re- 
sources in money to renew a great war. There may be some 
fighting there between nations which are struggling over terri- 
tory, but a general war of invasion by European countries 
against this country at this time is absurd and unthinkable. 

There is no man here who has given a reason or can give a 
reason for an Army of 300,000 men in a time of profound peace. 
There are a good many men who got into the Army who would 
like to stay there. I would like to see them get back to their 
homes and their work. 

There is another reason why we are in no danger from Europe 
or from Asia. Before this war was fought there was an im- 
pression among European people and Asiatic people that the 
people of the United States were too proud to fight, or too cow- 
ardly to fight, or too inefficient to fight. There was an impres- 


sion in certain places that the American people were a mere lot 
of merchants engaged in the business of chasing dollars, and 
that there was not in our country any real fighting material 
and strength. That is what William of Prussia counted upon. 
That is what made him insult the United States and take the 
chance of the United States entering the conflict. That is a 
mistake which no European power will make again in the next 


half century of time. They have discovered that the people of 
the United States, while preferring civilian employment and 
occupation, devoting themselyes to commerce and to business, 
and doing so as a matter of preference, can fight and will fight, 
and the resources of this country can be gathered together in a 
very short time; so that any nation insulting us will find a very 
ugly antagonist. 

I do not believe, sir, that there is any possible chance of this 
country becoming involved in any war of magnitude for a very 
considerable period of years. I do not refer to Mexico, because 
if we are ever obliged to deal with that country it can be han- 
dled very expeditiously, and that problem is easily solved. 

Mr. President, I hope that the size of the Army will be cut 
down, and that something will be done for the National Guard, 
and that we shall proceed along that line. It may be impossible 
to accomplish it, but I say to the chairman of the committee 
that the people of the United States will not stand for a stand- 
ing Army of over 300,000 men, He will find that is true, and 
increasingly true. As time goes on the feeling of excitement 
due to the war will be dissipated; the people will be ready to 
spend money to prepare armaments, fortifications, and schools, 
but they will not maintain an enormous standing Army, and 
300,000 men are more than are demanded in this country, more 
than have ever been necessary in the past, and they are not 
necessary now. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in the 
chair}. Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED. I had concluded, but I shall be glad to answer 
any question the Senator may have to ask. : 

Mr. DIAL. Does not the Senator think an Army half the size 
of the Army proposed in the bill would answer all purposes? 

Mr. REED. I do; unqualifiedly I do. 

Mr. DIAL. I agree with the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I imagine it will be 
rather difficult to get a quorum at this hour, and I assume that 
Senators will want to have notice and an opportunity to vote 
upon the amendment. Therefore I move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 
15, 1920, at 12.0’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 14, 1920. 
POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
Joseph M. Azevedo, Half Moon Bay. 
Zylpha Potter, Hughson. 
William C. Brite, Tehachapi. 
Hugh M. Day, Tustin. 
INDIANA. 


Charles A. King, Star City. 
William F. Lytton, Wheatland. 
Louise Randall, Whiting. 


Melvin V. Smith, Akron. 
Vernon B. Petrehn, New Albin. 


NEW YORK. 
John M, Kennedy, Johnson City. 
OREGON, 
Ernest J. Schneider, Myrtle Point. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
William D. Trantham, Camden. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Lewis W. Ford, Wakonda. 
WASHINGTON, 


Oscar Grace, Edmonds. 
Charles P, Robbins, Vader. 


IOWA, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, April 14, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N, Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Thou great Father Soul, infinite in all Thy resources, let 

Thy spirit possess our hearts and abide with us, that our 
thoughts, words, and deeds may be to the betterment of man- 
kind. 
Grant that American patriotism may dominate the hearts of 
all true lovers of liberty—illustrated in our Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln; that common sense and reason may be the 
shibboleth of every patriot, that our Republic may be indeed a 
land of peace and plenty and thus reflect Thy glory. In the 
spirit of the Master. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
: PRESENTATION OF ARMENIAN PETITION. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, about a quarter of 2 o'clock 
p. m. to-day 500 men of Armenian origin are going to assemble 
on the House steps ef the Capitol for the purpose of presenting 
a petition to the Congress in connection with the situation in 
Armenia. All these men are American citizens; all of them 
fought in the American Army during the World War; and ali 

‘of them have been selected as delegates for the purpose of 
coming to Washington in order to present this petition. They 
have expressed the hope that as many Members of the House 
as could conveniently do so should be present at the ceremonies, 
which will be very brief, and which, as I say, will be opposite the 
House steps of the Capitol at about a quarter of 2 o’clock p. m. 
to-day. 

CONGRESSIONAL PRIMARIES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The SPEAKER. By special order of yesterday the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vare] was authorized to address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, in view of the limited time, I would 
like to proceed without interruption. 

I hold in my hands a newspaper published in the city of Phila- 
delphia in which there appears a story entitled, “ The fight is on 
in the third congressional district.” It goes on to state that the 
campaign for the election of a Republican in Congress from the 
third district to sueceed the Hon. J. Hampton Moore has now 
begun in earnest. It recites that the opposing candidates are 
former Sheriff Harry C. Ransley and Charles Delany, president 
of the Kensington National Bank. It further states that Mr. 
Ransley is chairman of the Republican city committee for 
Philadelphia County, a man who has always been a factor in Re- 
publican politics and a prominent and successful business man, 
who was born and raised and who always votes in the district, 
while his opponent, Mr. Delany, does not now and never did live 
in the district; and, of course, never voted therein. It adds that 
the formal announcement of Mr. Delany’s candidacy followed a 
meeting of manufacturers held in one of the exclusive clubs of 
Philadelphia. 

Previous to the publication of this article a full-page paid ad- 
vertisement of Mr, Delany’s candidacy appeared in every daily 
newspaper in Philadelphia, signed by a large number of manu- 
facturers, a great majority of whom have no voting residence in 
this congressional district or even in Philadelphia. 

Very recently there was another meeting of manufacturers 
where the demand was made that the manufacturers raise a cam- 
paign fund of $50,000; and when the question was asked as to 
how this enormous sum could be used the frank statement was 
made that this money must be used to purchase votes for Mr. 
Delany. 

I am addressing this House in the exercise of my high preroga- 
tives, not only as a Member of this body but as an American citi- 
zen, to protest against a very apparent effort on the part of spe- 
cial interests to purchase a seat in this honorable body; and I 
am moved to do so not only because of the outrageous prepara- 
tions that are being made to debauch a great voting constituency 
but, having in mind the recent national scandals arising out of 
the election of a United States Senator in the State of Michigan, 
it becomes the absolute duty of every citizen who has any knowl- 
edge of a conspiracy which will likewise besmirch the fair name 
of Pennsylvania to raise his voice in protest. I only have to re- 


mind the House that the presiding judge at the Newberry trial 
pronounced it to be the law that, with the knowledge that a cer- 
tain fixed amount has been determined as the lawful expenditure 
of a candidate who seeks a seat in either the upper or lower 
House of Congress, those who voluntarily add to the corruption 
fund bring themselves within the penal statutes on the charge of 
a conspiracy to debauch an election, 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VARE. I regret I can not yield. I have only 10 minutes, 
and I do not want to further encroach on the House. 

Those who will be called upon by the force of the demands 
of the manufacturers’ clique know now, even if they never 
heretofore have been informed, that the United States statuta 
has fixed the lawful expenditures for a candidate for Congress 
at the sum of $5,000 for both the primary and general election. 
This sum already has been expended for newspaper advertising. 
Therefore, with the knowledge that there is to be a fund of 
$50,000 raised, those who contribute to this debauchery become 
amenable to our criminal law and are conspirators in thought 
and deed. I am fully confident that with a Pennsylvanian at 
the head of the Department of Justice we have an officer who, 
notwithstanding the fact that his politics differ from mine, 
will, I am convinced, be eager to preserve the good name of 
Pennsylvania and be alert to prevent a great crime against 
the sanctity of the ballot. [Applause.] I am certain that 
Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, chief law officer of the United States, 
through his powerful agencies of the Department of Justice, 
will cause an investigation of this situation both before and 
after the primary election, which will be held May 18 next. 

Under the Pennsylvania law every candidate for office and 
every committee formed for the purpose of advancing the can- 
didacy of any man must file with the clerk of quarter sessions 
of the county an itemized statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures, made under oath, giving the names of each contributor 
and the amounts accredited to him. Therefore, those who con- 
tribute to such a vast fund, many times the amount that can law- 
fully be expended, will do so with the knowledge that the 
public records of Philadelphia County will forever perpetuate 
the amount of their contributions and they hereafter can not 
plead innocence either of fact or intention. 

The public press of April 12 has proclaimed the fact that 
this exclusive committee of nonresident leather manufacturers 
and representatives of special interests has retained the services 
of a manager for Mr. Delany, who also does not live in the 
district. Of course, his services to Mr. Delany’s cause have 
not been contributed because of his love for Mr. Delany, but 
like every political adventurer has been attracted to the side 
that is reputed to be spending large sums of money. 

The voters of the third congressional district are almost 
entirely workmen, the men of the mills and the factories of that 
great beehive of industry. The men who are behind the candi- 
dacy of Mr. Delany, like Mr. Delany himself, have nothing in 
common with this constituency of workmen, but their desire 
is solely to return to this body a representative of capitalists 
who will be unembarrassed in his advocacy of their cause by 
any of the demands or the needs of the workmen of his dis- 
trict, with whom he has no acquaintance and with whom he 
never has associated. 

From a political viewpoint, I have no fear about the result 
of the primary election for this district, for in a recent aggres- 
sive campaign for mayor of Philadelphia Judge John M. Pat- 
terson, candidate of the Republican organization, polled 20,245 
votes, while our former colleague, Hon. J. Hampton Moore, 
polled 12,415 votes, the majority for Judge Patterson being 
7,830 votes. I am, however, concerned in upholding the fair 
name of the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
goodly city of Philadelphia in order that there may be no 
repetition of the scandal which besmirched the good name of 
the State of Michigan. 

I demand, in the name of fair play and decency, that an unin- 
fluenced expression of the public opinion reach the ballot box 
on May 18 next uncontaminated and unpolluted by the sordid 
wealth of the conspirators. I serve public notice upon them 
that their plans are known, their leaders are marked, and their 
contributions must become public property. I serve notice on 
the morocco king of Philadelphia, the largest employer of alien 
labor, who has urged the raising of a $50,000 corruption fund, 
that he and his associates are known and will have to answer. 
I further serve notice upon them that the expenditure of $50,000 
or any sum over and above the statutory limitation makes them, 
and each of them, amenable to the criminal law, and I invoke 
in behalf of the people of that district the relentless and untir- 
ing vigilance of the Department of Justice. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vare], under a question of privilege, 
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what his remarks have to do with the coming congressional 
election? He stated that he was going to speak on the congres- 
sional election. His entire remarks have been devoted to a pri- 
mary contest within a certain political party. 

Mr. VARE. I certainly regard that as quite important on 
the coming congressional election. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman’s candidate should be nomi- 
nated, of course it may be important. 

Mr. VARE. I have no candidate, 

Mr. WALSH. Then I can not quite see what his remarks 
have to do with the congressional election. The gentleman se- 
cured permission by unanimous consent to address the House, 
and when he was asked on what subject he said on the con- 
gressional election. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARD] 
asked whether it was on the subject of the general election or 
pertaining particularly to the gentleman's district, and he said 
it was on the approaching general election. 

Mr. VARE. I will state again that I regard, and the Penn- 
sylvania laws also regard, our primary elections and general 
elections of equal force. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. This 
whole confabulation between these two gentlemen is out of order. 

The SPEAKER. It is if the point of order is raised. 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of considering the Army appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the Army ap- 
propriation bill 

Mr. KAHN. And pending that, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be three hours of general debate, one and a 
half hours to be consumed by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Dent] and one and a half hours by himself. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the request, the gentleman asks 
unanimous consent that general debate be limited to three 
hours, half of the time to be controlled by himself and half by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent]. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from California that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union., 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 13587, the Army appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Towner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

* 5 aking a tions for 
a TOE An APAE FORE ODE AAA EO IARA ANA TAE STUE ELODA 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] is recognized 
for 1 hour and 30 minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, to-day in this country of ours 
there is industrial disturbance that causes the Members of 
Congress, and all the citizens of the Republic who have at heart 
the welfare of the people, considerable concern. But this is 
nothing new in our national life. I read occasionally some of 
the old debates in Congress, and recently ran across a speech 
of Daniel Webster, delivered in 1836, in which he said this: 


There are persons who constantly clamor. They complain of op- 
pression and speculation and the pernicious influence of accumulated 
wealth. They cry out loudly against all banks and corporations, and 
all means by which small capitals become united in order to produce 
important and beneficial results. They carry out mad hostility against 
all established institutions. They would choke the fountain of in- 
dustry and dry all streams. In a country where property is more 
5 than anywhere else they rend the air shouting agrarian 
doctrines. In a country of unbounded liberty they clamor against op- 
pression. In a country of perfect equality they would move heaven 
and earth against privilege and 9 In a country where the 
wages of labor are high beyond parallel, they would teach the laborer 
that he is but an oppressed slave. 


If those words were uttered to-day they would probably be 
Just as apt as when they were delivered in 1836. They show 
conclusively that history repeats itself constantly. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman invoke the address of Web- 
ster in 1836 because to-day the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. VARE] has stated that special interests are buying up the 
ole ana nominations for Congress in the city of Philadel- 
phia 


Mr. KAHN. Oh, there have been charges and countercharges 
about political corruption ever since the days of George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson, and I suppose they will continue 
as long as the Republic exists. 

During all the years of our national life we have had more or 
less of an Army. 

One hundred and forty-five years have elapsed from the date 
of the Battle of Lexington, in 1775, until this year of grace, 
1920. During the 145 years since the beginning of the American 
Revolution in 1775 the United States has been engaged either 
in civil or foreign wars for almost 38 years, or 25 per cent of the 
time. We have had one year of such war for every three years 
of peace, considering the years of Indian warfare and minor 
disturbance as peace time. The length of the peace periods 
during those 145 years are as follows: 

The War of the Revolution to war with France, 15 years 3 
months; the war with France to war with Tripoli, 9 months; 
war with Tripoli to war with Great Britain, 7 years and 1 
month; war with Great Britain to war with Algiers, Tunis, and 
Morocco, about 1 year; war with Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco 
to war with Mexico, about 30 years and 6 months; war with 
Mexico to Civil War, 12 years and 10 months; Civil War to war 
with Spain, 81 years and 8 months; Philippine insurrection to 
Cuban pacification, 4 years and 3 months; Cuban pacification to 
Nicaraguan expedition, 8 years and 5 months; Nicaraguan ex- 
pedition te Vera Cruz expedition, 6 months; Vera Cruz expedi- 
tion to Mexican punitive expedition, 1 year 3 months; Mexican 
punitive expedition to World War, 2 months, making a total of 
about 107 years of peace out of the 145. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, Vill the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. In just a moment; then I shall be glad to yield 
to my friend from Illinois. 

During the 145 years since 1775 the armed forces of the 
United States have been engaged in some sort of warfare for 
a little over a hundred years, or 69 per cent of the total time, 
That includes foreign wars, Indian wars, and minor domestic 
disturbances, as well as the Civil War. So we have had our 
Army occupied in one kind of warfare or another during our 
history for a period of two years of warfare to one year of 


peace. 

Now I yield to the gentleman fom Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. The World War closed on the llth of 
November, 1918, and our Army was supposed to have been de- 
mobilized. How many American soldiers and how many Ameri- 
can officers are still doing service at Coblenz? And if the gen- 
tleman can and will tell, what part of the expense for the 
maintenance of this army at Coblenz is being paid by Germany, 
if any? 

Mr. KAHN. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
there are about 17,455 American officers and enlisted men in 
Germany.. That includes the bridgehead at Coblenz, and also 
the plebiscitary area in upper Silesia. Under the terms of the 
armistice Germany was to bear the expense of our troops in 
Germany. Not only that, but Germany was also to bear the 
expense of bringing the supplies to our troops in Germany, 
During the hearings on the pending bill I took occasion to ask 
Gen. Hines, chief of the transportation of our Army, whether 
he could furnish me any data as to what Germany has paid 
on account of the extraordinary expenses of this country in 
connection with maintaining our troops on the Rhine and else- 
where in Germany, and I can say to the gentleman that this very 
morning I received from the Secretary of War a letter bearing 
upon this subject, which letter I will ask the Clerk of the House 
to read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Wak DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 9, 1920, 
Hon. Junius KAHN, 


Chairman Military Affairs Committee 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Kann: The Chief of Transportation Service has advised 
me that you requested during the bearings on the Army appropriation 
bill certain information relative to any amounts paid by the German 
Government under the terms of the armistice agreement relating to the 
maintenance of the army of occupation. 

Under the interpretation of the terms of the armistice agreement 
Germany is required to compensate the United States for all expenses 
incident to the maintenance of the daily life and activities of the 
troops of occupation. Germany is also required to reimburse the United 
States for all freight charges on the naen supplies from the United 
States to European ports and thence to the German frontier. 

In order that your committee might have full and detailed informa- 
tion, a cable was sent Gen. Allen calling for a report of the status of 
8 made up to the present time, and under date of April 4, 1920, 

n. Allen replied as follows: 7 

Reference W 199. German Government has paid in marks as fol- 
lows: December. 1918, and January and February, 1919, 109,000,000; 
March, 1919, 19,000,000; April, 1919, 80,000,000; May, 1919, 100,- 
000,000; February, 1920, 50,000,000; March, 1920, 75,000,000; total, 


433,000,000. Total has been credited to appropriation pay of the, 
Army. All has been 


used for partial payment troops. o payment 
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bas been made for transportation service in connection with t 8. 
Transportation has been furnished in kind in Germany, Claims for 
damages id directly by German Government after investigation by 


these headquarters.” 
In addition to the payments orted in the preceding paragraph, a 


deposit of $2,079,069.77 was made in August, 1919, to the credit of 
the Treasurer of the United States as “ Miscellaneous receipts, pay- 
ment by German Government of requisition drawn in partial settlement 
of the amount due under the terms of the armistice.” 

The cost of the occupation of the American Army for the first four 
months, from December 1, 1918, to March 31, 1919, has recently been 
refigured on the basis of settlement agreed to by the Interallied Armi- 
stice Commission at Spa, Belgium, This pany yer capita cost for the 
period in asnon amounts to the following: Officers, $10.92028; sol- 
diers, $4.24641; animal, 81.838960. The total average daily cost based 
on the strength of the command for the period in question amounts to 
$1,220,948. An officer has recently been sent to report to the com- 
manding general American forces in Germany with a complete state- 
ment and supporting data upon which the above figures are based for 
the period mentioned and to assist in the preparation and submission 
ef figures showing the cost of occupation for period subsequent to that 

me. 


Very truly, yours, NEWTON D. BAKER, 


Becretary of War. 

Mr. MADDEN. I notice that the Secretary of War reports 
that the payment has been made in marks. What I would like 
to know is how much it amounts to in dollars, so that we can 
understand it. Four hundred million marks may amount to 
$2,500, according to my recollection. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. I will say to the gentleman that I made inquiry 
as to how many marks were equivalent to $1, and I find the 
marks have fallen so that about 50 marks were required to make 
$1. But I think there has been a rise lately und the mark is 
not as low as it was. But I think you can get an idea of what 
the expense is when I recall that the Secretary says that the 
cost is about $1,220,000 a day. Now, of course, the financial 
experts will have to figure out how many marks that will 
amount to, 

Mr. MADDEN. Our troops have been in occupation of the 
Coblenz bridgehead and in Silesia for about 17 months. If the 
cost amounts to a million and some odd thousands a day, and 
we have been there 500 days or a little over, it would be 
equivalent to about $750,000,000, in payment of which we have 
received 437,000,000 marks, and I understood the gentleman to 
say that deposits had been made to the credit of the Treasury 
amounting to $2,000,000; and if we take the $2,000,000 as the 
hasis for the German payment of a contract obligation of $750,- 
000,000 we are not coming anywhere near getting payment for 
the service we are rendering. The American people are being 
taxed for that, are they? 

Mr. KAHN. That goes without saying. Of course, this force 
in Germany is being maintained at the present time out of the 
Treasury of the United States very largely. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask this further question: 
Under the terms of the armistice there is no obligation on Ger- 
many to grant any indemnity to the United States. We make 
no claim for indemnity for losses, for territory, for payment of 
damages, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. KAHN. We made no demand for indemnity in any form, 
und the Allies took us at our word and did not arrange for any 
indemnity. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon me for a 
moment, I have just consulted the financial page of a recent 
paper and I find that the mark is now quoted at 1.98, or about 
2 cents. It used to take about 5 marks to make a dollar. 

Mr. KAHN, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is getting along yery well. 

Mr. KAHN. I thank the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lone- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. MADDEN. How do our troops compare in nunrber in 
German territory with the English troops at the Cologne bridge- 
head? 5 

Mr. KAHN. I have read the speech of Winston Churchill, 
secretary of state for war of Great Britain, made in the House 
of Commons on February 23, 1920. He stated at that time that 
England had a total of 16,000 officers and men in the occupied 
territory of Germany; so that we have about 1,455 more 
officers and men in that area than England has. 

Mr. MADDEN. The territory occupied by England, if I 
understand the terms of the armistice, is intended to be occu- 
pied by the English troops for a period of five years, while the 
territory occupied by the United States troops is to be occupied 
for a period of 10 years. 

Mr. KAHN. Not in the armistice; under the terms of the 
treaty of peace which was rejected by the Senate recently. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; under the treaty. 

Mr. KAHN. Under the terms of that treaty the United 
States is bound to maintain troops along the Rhine. The 
Cologne bridgehead is to be surrendered at the end of five 
years in case Germany lives up to her treaty obligations. The 


Coblenz bridgehead, where our troops are stationed, is intended 
to be evacuated in 10 years if Germany lives up to her obliga- 
tions, and the Mayence bridgehead, where the French troops 
are, is to be evacuated in 15 years in case Germany carries 
out all the conditions which she has agreed to perform. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me ask the few questions that I am rec- 
ognized for. Has the gentleman any information which he 
thinks would be of interest to the House and to the country 
tending to show why it is that, notwithstanding the fact that 
England under the treaty has been granted vast areas of ter- 
ritory, has been allotted indemnity under the reparation com- 
mission, has been supplied with German ships, territory, money 
payment, and all kinds of equipment 

Mr. KAHN. And other material. 

Mr. MADDEN. And other material, with locomotives and 


trains of cars, and all equipment to enable it to function in 


time of peace, America has been supplied with nothing except 
a bill of expense; yet she is there with an Army greater than 
that of England and being paid for out of the American Treas- 
ury, while I undertake to say the army of occupation sent there 
by England is being paid for—every dollar of it—by the Ger- 
man Government? Has this committee any jurisdiction over 
that sort of situation? 

Mr. KAHN. No; I do not believe that the Committee on 
Military Affairs has any jurisdiction over this situation; but 
the facts are pretty much as the gentleman has stated them. 
We have more troops in the German area than the Government 
of Great Britain has if the statement made by Winston 
Churchill on the floor of the House of Commons is correct, 
and I am satisfied that the honorable gentleman was correct 
when he made that statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the question asked by the gentleman from Ili- 
nois regarding the great expense to this Government growing 
out of the presence in German territory of our troops is really a 
serious one. I do not know whether Germany will ever be able 
to meet the expenses of our occupation. As the letter of the 
Secretary of War indicated, they are ‘growing enormously. A 
rough calculation made by the gentleman from Illinois is that 
they now owe us $750,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. About a million and a half dollars a day, 
is it not? 

Mr. KAHN. A million and a quarter dollars a day. I doubt 
whether we will ever be able to recover the great amount of 
indebtedness from the German Government. I would be glad 
if the Committee on Military Affairs had jurisdiction over this 
matter, in order that we might try to accomplish the purpose of 
getting the pay for our soldiers who are in German territory or 
of withdrawing our troops from Germany. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. The question is whether we are going to con- 
tinue on forever in this altruistic expenditure of the public 
money or whether we are ever going to be able to relieve the 
burden of taxation from the backs of the American people. 

Mr. KAHN. I wish I could answer that question. I am just 
as anxious as is the gentleman from Illinois to relieve that 
burden. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. KEARNS, I understand the gentleman to say it is cost- 
ing the Treasury of the United States $1,220,000 per day. 

Mr. KAHN. The Secretary of War, in a letter to me which 
was read a few moments ago, stated, as I recall the figures, that 
the daily expense for our troops in German territory is about 
$1,220,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. KEARNS. And they have been there about 500 days. 
Now, I understand the gentleman further to say that the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the House has not any way at all of 
preventing this. If we should include an amendment to this ap- 
propriation bill providing that no part of this money shall be 
expended to maintain troops along the Rhine, I was just wonder- 
ing if that would not be effective. 

Mr. KAHN. It has been held repeatedly that the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and the Nayy of the United States, who 
is the President, has the right to send American troops where- 
ever the rights of our Government demand that they be sent, 
and under those rulings I doubt whether such a limitation 
would be proper or effective. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield for this further 
question? Has it not always been held that any appropriations 
committee can direct how the money that they are appropriat- 
ing shall be used? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. And if this Congress should fail to appro- 
priate the money for that purpose the President could not 
maintain those troops there, 


1920. 


Mr. KAHN. In our foreign relations we have never tried to 
eircumscribe the use of our 

Mr. KEARNS. Would not this be a good time to undertake 
to circumscribe it? ; 

Mr. KAHN, I doubt the constitutionality of such an attempt. 
I want to say that the President has seen fit to send troops into 
Mexico twice, when we were not at war with Mexico, and 
Congress paid the bills. The President has seen fit to send 
troops into Nicaragua. He has sent troops into Haiti. He has 
sent troops into Santo Domingo, and President Roosevelt sent 
troops into Panama when the revolution broke out there. It 
has been done at various times since the organization of the 
Government, and Congress has always recognized the right of 
the Chief Executive, as Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy, to send troops where the interests of our country de- 
manded that they be sent. : 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If I caught the question of the gentle- 
pare, bes Illinois [Mr. Mabpzx] accurately, I do not think that 
the géntleman from California has made a specific answer to it. 
The gentleman from Illinois asked why it was that in this peace 
settlement Great Britain and other countries got all the bene- 
fits and America got only the liabilities. I think the gentleman 
will agree with me that the answer is that the President 
of the United States and the peace commissioners deliberately 
bargained away the rights of the American people in order to 
obtain their League of Nations. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. I did say that we asked for no indemnities, we 
asked for no material, we asked for nothing at the peace 
council, and the other nations took us at our word. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I desire to ask my colleague from California 
if it is not a fact that the power of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and, in fact, the power of Congress, over the Army is in 
limiting-the size of the appropriations for the number of men 
and officers of the Army? ‘That is the power that we have under 
the Constitution. When we have exercised that power and pro- 
vided for an Army, as we do in this bill, of 175,000 men, then, 
under the Constitution of the United States, the power of dis- 
tributing those troops is in the hands of the Executive 

Mr. KAHN. As Commander in Chief of the Army. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. And not in the power of Congress, and any 
limitation we might put on the appropriation bill would be in- 
effective. Is not that true? 

Mr. KAHN. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas, who 
jias been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Is the gentleman in favor of withdrawing 
our troops in Germany at once, without consultation with the 
Allies? 

Mr. KAHN. I am in favor of withdrawing the American 
troops from Europe at the earliest practicable moment. 

Mr, RAYBURN. Everybody is in favor of that, but, as indi- 
cated by the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, it matters not what the agreement is we have got with the 
Allies, are we to withdraw now? 

Mr. KAHN. We are only held at the present.time under the 
armistice agreements. What those agreements are I do not 
know, because the armistice, which was signed on November 
11, 1918, was continued a number of times, and I am not familiar 
with the terms of the continuances. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Then our rights which were bargained away, 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonaworrH] speaks of, in 
ae peace treaty, is not true, because the peace treaty is not in 
effect. 

Mr. KAHN. That is true. We are not bound by the peace 
treaty in any way, shape, or manner, because we are not a party 
to it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I never contended that we were. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr, GARNER. If I caught the statement correctly, the Secre- 
tary of War states that it is costing us a million and a quarter 
dollars a day to maintain our troops in Germany. How much 
appropriation does this bill carry? 

Mr. KAHN. The total appropriation is about $377,000,000. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, if I understand it, it will take the 
entire amount carried in this bill to defray the expenses of our 
troops in Europe for a year, 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman says a million and a quarter 
dollars a day, and there are 365 days in the year. I would like 
to know how you are going to support the Army in this country. 

Mr. KAHN. The udministration is looking to Germany to 
pay that million and a quarter dollars a day. 
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Mr. GARNER. Is it in fact being paid by Germany? 

Mr. KAHN. No; it is not in its entirety. They have made a 
few payments. As I stated—I imagine the gentleman was prob- 
ably not in the Hall at the time—I fear Germany would never 
be able to pay this enormous sum, and that the burden was going 
to fall upon the shoulders of the American taxpayers in the final 
analysis. 

Mr. GARNER. That will take $400,000,000 a year on the 
present basis. 

Mr. KAHN. I imagine so. 

Mr. GARNER. What does the gentleman say to the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] to place on 
this bill the proviso, substantially, that no part of the appropria- 
tion carried in this bill should be used for the purpose of paying 
soldiers outside of the United States or its possessions? 

Mr. KAHN. I believe that the President would probably disre- 
gard such a provision, because attempts have been made in the 
past to limit appropriations along the line suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, and it has always resulted in keeping our 
soldiers in the territory that they occupied, nevertheless. 

Mr. GARNER. The President of the United States has no 
more power to expend money than has the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. The Auditor for the War Department passes on the 
question as to-the legality of the expenditure, and I undertake 


to say that if Congress places in the bill a provision that no 


part of the money appropriated shall be spent for troops outside 
of the territory of the United States, no auditor would approve a 
voucher for that purpose. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know; the gentleman from Texas has 
more confidence than I have. 

Mr. GARNER. I believe that the law will be administered 
as written. 

Mr. KAHN. The Commander in Chief of the Army has al- 
ways maintained that he has a right to send troops where he 
thought the necessities of the United States require it. \ 

Mr. GARNER. He might-send the troops, but he would have 
no money to pay them. 

Mr. KAHN. I think the auditor would allow the necessary 
funds to be withdrawn from the Treasury for that purpose. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I do not recall hearing the gentleman state 
a comparison between the cost of our troops and those of the 
French. I heard the comparison made with those of England. 
If the gentleman knows, will he state the comparison with the 
French troops? 

Mr. KAHN. I stated that there were about 16,000 English 
troops, but I did not pretend to say how much their cost wus. 

Mr. DONOVAN. And how many French troops? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know, I have heard it stated, in sub- 
stance, that France had something like 64,000 troops at her 


bridgehead. 
Mr. DONOVAN, And that is more than the United States 
has? 


Mr. KAHN. Oh, very largely in excess of ours and of the 
English combined. 

Mr: GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I want to say further, with all due 
deference to my friend from Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE], who is 
usually so correct and accurate, that I do not like to take issue 
with him, but. every authority on constitutional law that I 
know of holds just absolutely the contrary of what he has just 
stated. In examining the question with reference to the treaty 
powers of the country, which came before us incidentally in the 
discussion a few days ago, I found that all the authorities state 
that while Congress can not make peace it could bring peace 
about by refusing to appropriate money to carry on the Army. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 0 

Mr. LITTLE. On page 62 of the bill I find an appropriation 
of $10,000 for the Secretary of War to revise and codify the 
military laws of the United States. The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s office informed me only a few days ago that they had 
finished and sent to the printer a codification of those laws and 
asked if I would help them to get it printed without further 
delay. I do nof think that is necessary. Furthermore, the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws, which has worked on the 
bill to revise and codify the general laws of the United States, 
has completed its revision and codification of the military laws 
of the United States and the Public Printer is printing them. 

They are all assembled and printed. They have been presented 
and compared with the data of the Judge Advocate General's 
office in the War Department and, as far as we can learn, have 
been found satisfactory. In view of the fact that the work 
has been done twice already and is in the Printing Office and 
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that the présentation of it by the Committee on the Revision of 
the Laws is printed and that part of the bill ready to present 
to Congress and in view of the fact that the gentleman's com- 
mittee has no authority of the subject and the Secretary has no 
authority and that there is not any law authorizing it, just 
why is the $10,000 going to be appropriated? 

Mr. KAHN. I will say to the gentleman that a bill passed 
by this House and reported by the Committee on Military 
Affairs about three years ago carried an appropriation for the 
revision and codification of the military laws. That was done, 
I am informed, at the request of the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army. It became law. The war came on and we were 
informed that the work had not been continued. But the 
members of the committee felt that there should be at the 
earliest practical moment a codification of the military laws 
of the United States. Nobody seems to know just exactly what 
the military law is. I am very glad to hear that the gentleman 
has taken up the matter. I am very glad to know that he has 
completed the matter and that it has the approval of the Judge 
Advocate General’s office, and I dare say, in view of that state- 
ment, the Committee on Military Affairs will ask that the pro- 
vision in the bill be stricken out. If the gentleman can give us 
the assurance that it will be printed soon, we will thank him 
still more. 

Mr. LITTLE. It is in print, and if the gentleman will come 
into my office I will be very glad to show it to him, O. K’d. by 
the gentleman from the Judge Advocate General’s Department. 

Mr. KAHN. I would say that the gentleman has done a 
splendid piece of work for his country if he has codified, as he 
says he has, the military laws of the United States. 

Mr. LITTLE. And let me add that that department has done 
the same thing, and it is now in the Printing Office, and they are 
trying to get it printed. 

Mr. KAHN. Perhaps it will be necessary to furnish the 
money to get a speedy printing of it. That is a matter, of 
course, which we can discuss when we take up that feature of 
the bill. 

Mr. LITTLE. Our committee did this, and it is already 
printed. After that had been done and printed the Judge 
Advocate General’s office informed me they had sent theirs to 
the printers and it is all in print, and they have compared the 
two, and they have no criticism to offer of ours, and I do not 
see why they need go on with it, but to that I have no objection 
if they desire to do so, though I think this $10,000 can be saved. 

Mr. KAHN. It is essential that that work of codification be 
done without delay. 

Mr. LITTLE. I am very glad the gentleman feels that way 
about it. 

Mr. KAHN. Because it is my belief there is no Army officer, 
or no Member of this House or, I believe, of the Senate, who to- 
day knows all about the military law of this country. 

Mr. LITTLE. I am quite familar with that unfortunate 
condition. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides for an Army 
of enlisted men of 175,000; of officers, about 16,000. The Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs came to the conclusion that appro- 
priations for an Army of that size would meet the conditions 
for the next fiscal year. The recruiting has not been very rapid 
nor satisfactory. 

The recruiting division of the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment started out on an intensive drive for 84,000 recruits 
on January 16, 1920, and they expected to enlist them by 
March 31. The total number of men recruited at the various 
recruiting stations was about 20,000, less than 25 per cent of 
the total number it was hoped to bring into the service. It is 
true that a little over 3,000 men were recruited at the camps, 
but I presume most of them were reenlistments. So that it 
was the judgment of the Committee on Military Affairs that 
we were entirely safe in appropriating for an average force of 
175,000 enlisted men for the fiscal year 1921. 

The great expense of the Army at the present time is due 
largely to the increased cost per capita of the Army personnel. 
When we went into the World War the pay of the enlisted man 
was $15 a month. Privates of the first class were paid $3 addi- 
tional. Under the present law the private receives $30 a month 
and the first-class private receives $33 a month. So that the 
pay of the enlisted man has been doubled. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman there show 
to the House the exact cost, the average per man, officers and 
all? 

Mr. KAHN. The War Department, in a letter sent to me 
some weeks ago, indicated that the present cost is about $1,600 
per man per year. During the war it was over $2,000 per man. 
In the period before we entered the World War it was about 
$1,200 per man per year. It might be interesting to know some 
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of the details of the rapid increase of the cost to the Govern- 
ment for the personnel of the Army. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, do those figures of $1,200 
represent the average officers and men? 

. KAHN. Yes. The ration before the war and during the 
period that I have been on the Committee on Military Affairs 
had gradually risen from 18 cents a day in 1905 to 28 cents a 
day in 1917. At the present time the ration is 54} cents per 
day, or double the amount it was in the year immediately pre- 
ceding our entrance into the war. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. In a moment. The cost of the commissary 
articles in Washington and vicinity was as follows: Butter, 
January, 1915, 34 cents a pound; in 1920, 60 cents a pound. 
Bacon, in 1915, 20.9 cents a pound, and to-day, 47.9 cents a 
pound. Vinegar, which is used very largely in connection with 
the animals for the Army, cleaning the stalls and the mangers, 
104 cents a gallon in 1915 and 50 cents a gallon to-day. Rice, 
per pound, in 1915, 5 cents; to-day, 14 cents. Coffee in 1915, 
30 cents, and to-day, 45 cents. 0 

I shall ask unanimous consent to insert this full statement in 
the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


Cost of commissary articles in Washington and vicinity. 


u 
20.9 

50 
5 
30 45 
14.8 |. 31.9 
5.5 |. 12 
5.3 15 
12.3 15 
8 16 
2.8 5.7 
8.8 |. 21 
31). 6.2 
1.7}. 6 


Mr. KAHN. The matter of clothing and subsistence is also 
very important, as will be seen from the following statements: 


Memorandum—Reguirements Division. 
APRIL 13, 1920. 


From: Maj. Zeidner. 
To: Col. Gerow, Room 1046. 
Subject: Cost of articles of clothing. 

1. Below is a list showing the difference in cost of the following 
articles of clothing between the years 1916 and 1920, with per- 
centage of increase: 


Per cent of 
Cost 1916. | Cost 1920. increase. 


Major, 0 ae 55 I. ZEIDNER, i 
ajor, uartermas: orp: e| Requiremen 
5 Branc: „ C. & E. Division, 
Wak DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR or PURCHASE AND STORAGE, 


Washington. 
Subsistence. 


Cost of ration fiscal year 1916, $0.28104; present cost of ration, 
50.5525; per cent increase, 99 +. 

There has been a steady increase in the cost of practically all food- 
stuffs since the cessation of hostilities. Sugar may be en as an 
example. Should subsistence supplies increase much more in cost the 
amount estimated will be insufficient. 


Hay: 1916, $15 to $17.50; May, 1917, $19 to ; Decem- 
ber, 1917, $26 to 828. 0 po ee 8 of 83 Fiscal 
paid. Estimates for 1921 based on $32. 


ear, 1920 2; average price 
April 14, 1020. quoted Chica: 
1916, fiscal year 1920 prices, 
per cent. 

Oats: July, 1914, $1.107; July, 1915, $1.587; July, 1916, $1.215; 
July, 1917, .29. Price, wholesale, er hundredweight, Department 
of Commerce. 82.25 


v Fe aoi per ton. Per cent increase over 
per cent; Chicago quotations, 148 


Fiscal year, 1920, hundredweight (prices 
aid). Estimates for 1921 based on $2.25,. April 14, 1920, quoted 
Bhicago $3 per hundredweight. Per cent increase over 1916, year 
1920 price, 55 151 cent: Chicago quotations, 147 per cent. 
soft: 1916, $2.51 per ton; present price, $4 per ton; f. o. b. 
mines. Per cent increase, 67 per cen 
hard: 1916, $5.27 ton; present price, $7 per ton; f. o. b. 


. 1 
mines. Per cent increase, 32 per cent. 
Paper: Increase cost over 1913, 74 per cent, 
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The same is also true with transportation, as will be seen by 
the following statement: 


TRANSPORTATION, 


Cost, A015; Per capita oe eo NSR O ees 8134. 57 
Estimated cost, 1920, per enpita 2 262. 
Water, rail, animal draw. «„4„ĩ„%„∘!̊rnzr 186. 63 
BS ES REM ES I SRST IES LOLI EIT 76. 20 
262, 83 


The cost per capita for the fiscal year 1920 is of necessity estimated. 
due to the impossibility of obtaining data from all parts of the field 
and from forces in Germany, and also to the short time in which to 
collect these figures, It also requires considerable time to pick out of 
the costs the items due to war operations and which should not be 
used as comparative against peace costs. In arriving at the above 
costs all possible items chargeable to war conditions have been elimi- 
nated and figures shown are believed very close to actual costs. Sey- 
eral conditions are responsible for the increase in cost. For instance, 
increase in railroad tariffs, greatly increased costs of all commodities, 
such as fuel, supplies, repairs, wages, stevedoring, and particularly re- 
placement materials. It is believed an average increase of at least 85 
per cent in this cost has been reached over prewar conditions. ‘This 
percentage; however, it is not believed will be sufficient to cover the 

alance of the fiscal year 1920 and 1921. 


So that one does not have to stretch his imagination very far 
to see why this enormous increase has come upon the taxpayers 
of the country in the maintenance of our military forces. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DUNBAR. This appropriation bill provides for prac- 
tically 200,000, men in our Army, including officers? 

Mr. KAHN. One hundred and ninety-one thousand. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Practically 200,000 for the purpose of basing 
the calculation, roughly, which I am about to make. This bill 
carries an appropriation of $377,000,000, which is approximately 
$1,700 a year expense for every soldier and officer in our Army. 
Now, in view of that fact I was wondering if the letter from the 
Secretary of War announcing that our Army in Germany cost 
$1,250,000 a day was not an error, We have over there approxi- 
mately 15, 

Mr, KAHN. Seventeen thousand five hundred. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Seventeen thousand five hundred men. That 
would make the cost per man per day something like $60, or 
$21,000 a year per man, 

Mr. QUIN. Here is the amount exactly, and I think the Sec- 
retary of War is in error. It would be $70.14 a day, or $25,556 
a year, for every officer and man. Surely that can not be cor- 
rect, I suggest to my friend. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, I received the letter from the Secre- 
tary of War this morning and I have not had an opportunity to 
analyze it, but I have always found the Secretary a pretty ac- 
curate man. I do not know whether there is any mistake or 
not, but I shail be glad to take it up with the Secretary before 
long and see whether there is a correction to be made. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I want to say to the gentleman there is evi- 
dently an error in this amount, for it is preposterous to suppose 
that the cost of maintaining a soldier in Germany would amount 
to $2,500 a year. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say to the gentleman that in estimat- 
ing for the entire Army we are carrying at this time and prob- 
ably will have to carry for quite a number of years a consider- 
able sum of money for cleaning up the war work of the country. 
In this bill there is a total amount of $22,777,889.40 which can 
be attributed solely to our participation in the war. Yet they 
are expenses that have to be met by our Government and the 
taxpayers have to furnish the funds to pay them. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman answer another question? 

Mr. KAHN. If I can. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Germany is under obligation to reimburse 
the United States for our troops stationed in their country. Is 
that true? 

Mr. KAHN. There is an agreement under the armistice; I 
believe that is the case. The Secretary so stated in his letter, 

Mr, DUNBAR. But the gentleman is not absolutely certain? 

Mr. KAHN. I take the Seeretary’s word. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I know; but the Secretary also stated that the 
cost of maintaining troops over there was $1,000,000 and over a 
day, so possibly there is an error somewhere, 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, the gentleman knows that we have 
not ratified the treaty and therefore are not bound by any terms 
of the treaty; but we went into the occupied area immediately 
after the armistice was agreed to by the allied nations and our- 
selves in November, 1918, and have continued there under the 
terms of the armistice. 5 

Mr. DUNBAR. But the gentleman believes it doubtful if Ger- 
many will ever be able to reimburse us, as we are all doubtful 
that Europe will be able to reimburse us for the $10,000,000,000 
which we haye advanced, 


Mr. KAHN. Well, figuring from cause to effect, I should say 
that if Germany contemplates meeting her great obligations to 
the allied nations under the terms of the treaty she will not 
have any money left to pay the United States for retaining sol- 
diers there to carry out the terms of a treaty to which we are 
not & party. ‘ 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Les. i 

Mr. McCKEOWN. I understood the gentleman from California, 
in reply to the gentleman from Illinois, to say that under the 
provisions of the treaty the bridgehead occupied by the English 
was to be released in 5 years, and the one occupied by the Ameri- 
can troops in 10 years, and the one occupied by the French in 
15 years. 

Mr. KAHN. That is under the terms of the treaty; the gen- 
tleman is right. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Under that provision the gentleman does not 
mean to give the impression that the American soldiers alone 
would occupy the bridgehead they now occupy? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, they can be transferred to Cologne, and the 
English could be transferred to Coblenz. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The 5 years and 10 years referred to are to 
be occupied by the allied soldiers? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly, and ourselves. We have never consid- 
ered ourselves as an ally of the Allies. We have always re- 
ferred to our troops as cobelligerents, and the treaty of peace has 
referred to the allied nations and associated powers, we being 
an associated power, 8 

Mr. McKEOWN. And the control of the soldiers has been 
retained by the United States Government all this time? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, yes. The President sent his letter to Con- 
gress in response to a resolution that I had offered in the House 
in which he stated very fully and very clearly the position of 
American troops in Europe. 

There are a number of legislative features in the bill, which 
I shall try to explain as we reach the pages on which they 


appear. 

Mr, FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I certainly will. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. As I understand, the consensus of opinion 
on the part of the Members of the House is that we could in no 
way interfere with the President’s continuing those troops in 
Germany. 

Mr. KAHN. I think that is the case, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. The gentleman understands, then, that 
the President, on his mere motion, or any succeeding President, 
could continue the troops there indefinitely if he were so 
minded, thus leaving Congress absolutely helpless in the matter? 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, they are there in accordance with the 
terms of the armistice and the extensions-of the armistice of 
November 11, 1918. The precedents all go to show that the 
President of the United States as Commander in Chief of the 
American forces has the right to send American troops where 
he considers American interests are involved; and, as I stated 
before, the Presidents in the past have sent our troops into 
countries with which we were not at war in order to protect 
American interests. I took occasion to look up the authorities 
when the Committee on Military Affairs had before it the reso- 
lution about returning American troops from Siberia, and I 
think there is no difference among the authorities that the Com- 
mander in Chief has the right to send American troops as I 
have indicated. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I quite agree with the gentleman on that 
proposition. And not only that, I think any limitation of that 
power would go to the very heart of the institutions of this 
country; so that, for good or ill, during the incumbency of the 
President the Army and the Navy are under his charge, to be 
used whenever and wherever he pleases to send them. 

Mr. KAHN. I am entirely in accord with the gentleman's 
views of the matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right to object, on what 
subject? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. On some legislation that has been 
enacted into law. It does not pertain to this bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Are they the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Yes. They are concerning legis- 
lation that has been enacted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


[After a pause.] The 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr, Green of Iowa hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 4073. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River near Kansas City; 

S. 4167. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
municipal bridge approaches and extensions or additions thereto 
by the city of St. Louis, within the States of Illinois and Mis- 
souri; and 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution to extend the authority of the 
county of Luzerne, State of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge 
across the North Branch of the Susquehanna River from the 
city of Wilkes-Barre, county of Luzerne, Pa., to the borough 
of Dorranceton, county of Luzerne, Pa. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think that the 
House of Representatives should be proud of the fact that the 
Committee on Military Affairs has followed a policy of economy 
and at the same time appropriated for an efficient establishment 
for our national defense so far as the Army is concerned. The 
War Department wanted over $900,000,000. Your committee 
has brought out $377,000,000, in round numbers, for an army of 
175,000 men, with the officers, making it in all about 191,000. 
I have been against a big army. I have been against all the 
branches and arms of it that I thought would tend to bring about 
militarism in this country; but this measure, my friends, is one, 
I believe, that every man on this floor ought to support. The 
bill carries too many officers—and I will yote for an amendment 
to reduce the number of officers. The Army has already been 
provided for by this House, and this is the appropriation to 
maintain and support it for the next fiscal year. Republicans 
and Democrats alike on the committee agree on this matter, ex- 
cept some of us want more money for the National Guard, and 
it seems to me that in these times of extravagance and heavy 
burdens placed upon the taxpayers of the country, each and 
every Member of this House ought to feel that when the Military 
Committee brings out such language as this: 

The committee felt that at this time it is moore ts to practice rigid 
econom The country faces a deficit of several billions of dollars at 
the ning of the next fiscal year. 

That your committee, in bringing out such language as that 
in its report, and feeling in its heart the effect of that language 
and the reason for it being necessary to practice economy in 
legislation, ought to be the subject of congratulation on the part 
of both sides of this House. 

I regret that I have to disagree with my administration, with 
the Secretary of War, in his efforts to establish this great army 
of 576,000 men and officers in peace times. I regret that I can 
not follow him in his desire for a big standing army, but I con- 
gratulate this committee and this House on curtailing the Army 
and bringing out, as I verily believe, a bill for a sufficient army 
to guarantee the security of our citizenship and property rights 
and the honor of our flag for the next fiscal year. [Applause.] 
Who is it that really understands the situation that doubts that 
175,000 men are plenty and ample in peace times? We know 
that in some corners of this Republic and in certain newspapers 
there is a manifest propaganda for a great army. All kinds of 
bugaboos have been put up to fool the American people. But after 
all it must come down to the good, sound judgment, to the sin- 
cerity and practical sense, of the representatives of the people to 
establish and maintain an army compatible with the security of 
our Republic. : 

This Congress, in my judgment, has used its good sense in 
Army legislation. Irrespective of all outside influences, with the 
feeling of obligation resting individually upon each Congress- 
man, the House of Representatives has done, I believe, the clean 
and proper thing for the American people. And whatever 
amendments may be necessary to put in this appropriation bill, 
on its face as a whole the amount is not too much, and I believe 
is proper, and that every man on this floor, regardless of how 
small an Army he may want, would be justified in his heart and 
his conscience in supporting this measure that your committee 
now has placed before you. 

True, the other end of the Capitol has been engaged in a des- 
perate effort, as some did at this end of it not long ago, to place 
compulsory military service in our Army bill, in the reorganiza- 
tion scheme, and force that upon the country. But that mon- 


strosity has been, fortunately for the people and the taxpayers 
of our country, eliminated from consideration. And according 
to my belief this institution, the Regular Establishment of the 
Army, can never be a great burden nor factor of militarism, be- 
cause it is inbred in the bones and blood of the American citi- 
zenry to oppose a great Army and all of the attendant cireum- 
stances which would bring about the instrumentalities of op- 
pression. 

As a circumstance justifying that statement, the enlistments 
in the Army can not make it above about the 175,000 men that 
this bill provides for. The American men will not run over each 
other to go in peace times and enlist in the Regular Establish- 
ment, because they realize that their country is in no danger, 
and the citizen wants to be out and following civil pursuits; he 
wants to be out in some active, productive pursuit, where he 
is worth something to his country as a citizen and as a produc- 
tive unit. With t spirit in the American manhood, we will 
never have a volunteer Army in peace times which will be a 
great burden on the taxpayers of this country nor one that could 
be a menace to the liberties of our Republic. One hundred and 
seventy-five thousand men will not alarm anybody. I doubt 
whether under the rate of enlisting at the end of the fiscal year 
we shall have the 175,000 enlisted men. Of course, you will have 
all the officers. You need not be worried about the officers; they 
will be there. Our chief aim has been to hold the bill down from 
being an officers’ bill. Of course, it would be possible, under 
some of the schemes advocated, to have one officer to about five 
men. If that were the case, you would have a great army of 
officers without men to command. That is the thing that your 
committee has endeavored to look after. 

I believe that this House would be most vitally interested in a 
bill to have a reasonable , Army with the proper and adequate 
number of officers, but not too many officers. I heartily believe 
in good, well-educated and trained and disciplined officers, but I 
want those officers to be in proportion to the size of the Army. 

The young men who haye been officers in this present war 
are back in civil pursuits now. They are filling the necessary 
places in the productive industry and in the society of our Re- 
public. If danger threatens and war clouds come, those men, 
as well as all the graduates of West Point who are in civil life, 
will be ready and willing to listen to the call of their country 
and come and train the raw recruits necessary to make an ade- 
quate army to defend us against any foe. 

There is one question that came before this House to-day 
that I would like to discuss for a moment. The letter from the 
Secretary of War indicates that the 17,455 men and officers that 
this Republic has on the bridgehead at Coblenz, in Germany, 
cost daily $1,120,600. That would be a daily cost for each officer 
and man of $70.14, or an average cost of $25,550 per officer and 
enlisted man for a year. I call on our chairman now to do it, and 
if he does not do it I will introduce myself a resolution here 
to ask the Secretary of War to furnish detailed information as 
to why it is necessary for such an enormous expense as that 
per man for our men occupying the territory over in Germany 
to-day. [Applause.] 

The average cost per man in the Army in this country is $1,600 
per annum. Upon what basis could the Secretary of War esti- 
mate a cost of $25,550 per man for a year for the forces that 
this Government has occupying neutral territory in Germany 
to-day? I think there must be an error in the statement which 
the Secretary of War submits in this letter. This letter was 
dated April 9. It was read before you, and I hold it in my hand. 
Surely it was some clerk in his office that made up this state- 
ment and not the Secretary himself. One million one hundred 
and twenty thousand six hundred and fifty-four dollars per day 
for 17,455 men and officers ! 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] has demonstrated 
to you that we are not collecting all that money from Germany, 
and I do not think that in the fix that the German Government 
is in to-day we should oppress it and call for the last penny 
each month. We must give them time. We must let that nation 
get on its feet. We shall collect every dollar of the money in 
due course of time. But the American Government must be 
reasonable. We must not go out and oppress our late enemy 
while he is down and helpless in money matters and make con- 
ditions of anarchy and Bolshevism in that country. However 
necessary it may be to maintain this army over there for some 
time to come—and we must do it under the armistice agree- 
ment—the cost of that army should be held down to what is 
right and reasonable. I can not conceive of how it would cost 
$70.14 daily for each man we have got there and put that cost 
on the enemy. I do not believe in abusing the enemy. We have 
crushed the enemy. We are endeavoring now to get business and 
restore trade relations with the enemy that we had before, and 
so why should this Government put up such an expense account 
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as $1,120,000 a day against the poor, helpless enemy, when the 
maintenance cost per man of the Army in our own country 
to-day is only $1,600, while over there in Coblenz it is $25,550? 
Somebody must explain something to this Congress, 

I can not understand why an army in Germany would cost 
$25,550 per year for each man and one in the United States, in this 
high-cost country that we have here, only $1,600 a year per man. 
We can not maintain it here for less. Nobody would expect us 
to maintain it here for less than we are paying now. Nobody 
would expect the Government to maintain the Army at a less 
expense per man, considering the additional cost of pay and of 
what they eat and the provender and the ammunition, which 
have all advanced, and I am afraid the high cost is with us for 
some time yet to come. 

The Government has failed to practice economy. This Con- 
gress is endeavoring to bring about some economy. I believe 
this House is sincere in its efforts, and if the other branch 
over yonder would follow the same policy, and if the executive 
branch of this Government would get busy, we could cut down 
the expenses of this Government. [Applause.] 

There is an estimate here from this very department that 
we are appropriating for—they wanted us to put up nearly a 
billion dollars for the Army. The American public as a rule 
lays all the extravagance at the door of Congress. I am just one 
humble Member of this House, and ever since the armistice was 
signed over: yonder I have advocated on every hand the exer- 
cise of businesslike, sound judgment and economy in the ad- 
ministration of this Government. [Applause.] Some folks say 
it can not be done. Of course, it can not be done when all the 
executive departments of this Government are sending down 
great items and demanding that this Congress put them 
through. If this Congress fathers them and puts them through 
the country blames Congress. You know that back in every dis- 
trict they think that the individual Representative of the 
district is responsible for the waste and extravagance. 

I wish the people could realize how legislation is brought 
about. I wish they could realize that these 107,000 employees 
in the District of Columbia are not handled by this Congress 
but are employed and handled by the executive branch of this 
Government, by these bureau chiefs and these Cabinet officers, 
And the Congress is getting the blame for every bit of it. We 
cut down the appropriations, endeavoring to get rid of useless 
clerks, and it seems like we are abused for doing that. The war 
is over. The armistice was signed away back yonder—Noyem- 
ber 11, 1918—and here it is crop-planting time in 1920 and still 
the war expense is running. We have had peace in everything 
except expenses; and I want to say that the Committee on Milt- 
tary Affairs had a very hard time getting our Army demobilized. 
We had to work for months and months endeavoring to get 
that Army down to what it is now. The Army is reduced now, 
and rightfully so, and it ought to stay down in peace times. If 
this House would back up its Committee on Military Affairs in 
endeavoring to hold the Army down in its size, the expenses of 
this Government, so far as the Army is concerned, would be 
reasonable and in proportion to the importance of this estab- 
lishment: 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield; yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Just what is the gentleman's proposition? 

Mr. QUIN. This proposition before you is a reasonable one, 
only $377,664,000 for an Army of 175,000 men, and officers 
enough to make it $191,000 for the next fiscal year; the most 
reasonable proposition that has been brought to this House by 
any of the great committees. No man on this floor can complain 
at what has been done by the Military Affairs Committee of this 
House, and I want to say that both parties have been endeavor- 
ing to be economical and to hold down the Army to what the 
country can stand, and what at the same time the country 
would be safe in supporting and maintaining. 

Some are endeavoring to reach out and put a consumption 
tax on the people of this country to pay for these things. They 
want to let the great profiteers, those who have made immense 
fortunes in this war, go free from taxation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. r 

Mr. QUIN. Let me have five minutes more. 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. They are endeavoring to put on the backs of 
the poor men and women and children of this country, through 
that sinister method of taxation called a consumption tax on 
sales, the burden of paying for the billions of bonds that have 
been floated to carry on this war. Personally I am for a 
bonus to the American soldiers who went over and fought this 
war, and I see propagandists busy now saying, “ Yes, we will 
give the soldiers a bonus, but we want to put a tax on all the 


necessities: of life, so that the poor people,.the people who con- 
stitute the publie, must pay when they buy any necessity of life.” 

Mr. BADR. Will the gentleman yield there for a question? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes; I yield, if the gentleman will be quick 
about it. 

Mr. BAER. Do not the people, in fact, pay the excess-profits 
taxes about five times over now, and would it not be better if 
they could pass the act? 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, no; I want to say to my friend that you Re- 
publicans can not fool the people of this country with any such 
idea as that. [Applause.] The poor people of this country 
know that when you get a big income tax you are getting it 
out of the pockets of the people who are able to pay the taxes, 
I admit and I regret that to some extent the profiteers. are able 
to pass the excess-profits tax on to the great multitude of this 
country. 

I hope we can pass legislation that will make it impossible 
for these greedy people who have profiteered on the people 
during this war to continue their profiteering and their oppres- 
sion of the people, and avoiding that tax by passing it on in 
such a manner that the poor people still haye- to pay it. [Ap- 
plause.] But a propaganda is going out from certain places in 
the United States, and is permeating the committee room over 
here that we call the Ways and Means Committee, to put this 
consumption tax on the articles that the people must buy. The 
Republicans are taking hold of that proposition, and I fear a 
few Democrats will be caught in that trap, to let these rich 
men—the great corporate interests of the country escape from 
taxation and to saddle the whole burden on the man with the 
hoe and the man and woman in the factory, in the mine, and 
in the workshop, the clerks, people in all the avoeations of life, 
all who spin and toil, who must bear the burden. And a little 
later on you will take that tax off of the rich. You will reduce 
the income tax, you will take off the excess-profits tax, and 
place it all on the backs of the consuming public of this 


country. 
Mr. McKENZIBN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. QUIN. I have not time. I have only five minutes. 


Mr. McKENZIE. We will give you two minutes over here. 

Mr. QUIN. All right, if you will give me two minutes there. 

Mr. McKENZIP. I want to get one thing clear in my mind. 
I understood the gentleman in his speech a few moments ago, 
in response to a question by the gentleman from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Barn], to say that even the income tax and the 
excess-profits tax levied on the rich is finally passed on down 
to the consumer. 

Mr. QUIN. I did not say that. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIN. Certainly, you misunderstood me. I said that the 
income tax caught these wealthy fellows, and we are going to 
keep on catching them unless you take it away. They do have 
some ability to pass a great deal of the excess-profits tax on to 
the public, and I desire legislation that would prevent them 
from passing the buck to anybody. Why, it seems to me that 
the American Congress ought to wake up and realize what is 
confronting the people of this country. You should know what 
the folks are talking about. Do you believe that the American 
people will sit idly by while you go on placing great burdens 
upon the taxpaying masses of this country by legislation. spe- 
cially devised to allow the rich to go free, and while they 
gather in all the bonds of this Government that it has issued, 
and through your consumption tax allow the publie to be 
robbed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. On behalf of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman is extended 
three minutes. $ 

Mr. QUIN. The American people can stand much. About a 
year ago when I landed back in the United States from a trip 
abroad I read in the newspapers that Congress had just assem- 
bled; that the Republicans all over the country had demanded 
an early session of the Congress for the purpose of reducing the 
high cost of living. I do not know whether that: was a false 
alarm or not. [Laughter.] I will not demagogue on such a 
serious subject. Every man on beth sides of this House, Demo- 
erat and Republican, who had the inteHectuality of a snowbird, 
realized that the whole world was short on production and the 
demand exceeded the supply, that you could not by legislation 
and by artificial methods. reduce the cost of the commodities. of 
life, but must rely on supply and demand. However, my 
friends, the American people know that State legislatures can 
stop profiteering within the State. They know that the Ameri- 
can Congress can, to a certain extent, legislate for commodities 
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that come into interstate commerce and on all articles in the 


District of Columbia. But you have not up to this good hour 
put either one of those things into force. You content your- 
selyes by blaming the Attorney General of the United States. 
I have no brief to defend Mr, Palmer. I admire him as a Con- 
gressman, as a citizen, and as Attorney General. I do not know 
whether he has done everything he could to stop the greed of the 
profiteers and I can not speak for him. I do not think the 
courts can remedy all this thing. I notice that some folks in 
the city expect the farmer to do his work for nothing. The 
first thing that they call on is that they want meat and flour 
for almost nothing. They want hog meat and beef at old-time 
prices, when the labor on the farm is getting excessive prices. 
Laborers on the farm are calling for $5 and $7 a day. That is 
so in the South, and I presume it is so all through the North 
and the West, and the farmers are paying $4 to $6 a day for 
men to cultivate the fields. And yet people in the city think 
that the farmer ought to get less for his products. I can not 
see on what process of reasoning they can arrive at that con- 
clusion, In my judgment labor is worthy of its hire, whether 
it is the farmer, the blacksmith, the man in the sawmill, the 
man running the trains—I say that all labor is entitled to a 
just compensation for its service. And, on the other hand, the 
man should render full value received for the pay that he gets, 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Mississippi may have two additional 
minutes, as I desire to ask him a question. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I understood the gentleman from Mississippi 
to say that he was in favor of a bonus to soldiers. Has he given 
any consideration to the question as to how that money is to be 
raised to pay that bonus? 

Mr, QUIN. How much time do I get to answer that ques- 
tion? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. How much time does the gentleman need? 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 


Mr. QUIN. Give me three minutes and I will answer it. 
Mr. ANTHONY. I yield the gentleman three minutes. 
Mr. QUIN. Yes; I have given consideration to it, and I will 


give you my reasons for it. We raised an Army to go abroad 
and tight with the Allies, about four and a half million American 
young men. You had back at home in this country men engaged 
in every activity. Our farmers at home received war prices and 
were more poorly paid than all other classes of labor during the 
war except the railroad men, and I have heard them criticized, 
but we ought to be fair to them. The engineers and the con- 
ductors and trainmen and shop workers—— 

Mr. KNUTSON. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. The gen- 
tleman is not discussing the bonus question. He is discussing 
the railroad question, and I want him to answer my question, 
as I am looking for information. 

Mr. QUIN. I willanswerit. All of these folks back home got 
high prices for their work; they slept in good, warm beds eight 
or nine hours every night; sat down toa table and ate three good 
meals a day. Now, you have given a bonus to all of the yeo- 
manettes down here in the navy yard; you haye given a bonus 
to every clerk in this Government, $240 a year; you have raised 
the salaries of everybody from the Farm Loan Committee clean 
on up except the salaries of Congressmen and Senators. You 
have raised everybody's salary. When these men over at the 
shipyards wanted more pay the executive department has gone 
over and raised their salary. You had salaries raised on every 
hand in this country. Thousands on thousands have profiteered 
in the necessities of life and made fortunes running into the 
millions, 

Now, after the war is over, after these soldiers who have done 
their duty and after they went through the hardships, some of 
them dying in battle, some coming back gassed, wounded, and 
scarred for the rest of their lives, some of them deprived from 
making money like those back home—I am in favor of giving 
these boys a bonus and putting them on an equality with all the 
citizens that stayed at home and had a good time and slept in a 
warm bed every night. [Applause.] These soldier boys, who 
slept in the mud and who marched in the face of the enemy in the 
Argonne and were ready to die for their country—yes; I am go- 
ing to vote to give them a bonus, and I think it should be raised 
from a tax on war profits; but if you will not raise it from that 
source, then add on more income taxes. The American people 
will not object. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Nx. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Davey]. 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently no quorum is present. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 5 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. DENT 
and Mr. Kaun to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 7, noes 70. 


So the motion to rise was rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


A quorum is not present. 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 


absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


to answer to their names: 


The Door- 


Bacharach Freeman Kincheloe Rowan 
Bankhead Fuller, III. Kitchin Rowe 
Barkley Fuller, Mass. Kraus Rubey 

Bell Gallagher Kreider Rucker 
Black Gallivan Larsen Sabath 
Blackmon Gandy Lazaro Sanders, La. 
Blanton Ganly Lehibach ers, N. Y. 
Booher Garland Lufkin Scully 
Brinson Garrett McAndrews Sears 
Brumbaugh Goldfogle McArthur Sells 

Burke Goodall MeCulloch Shreve 
Butler Goodwin, Ark McGlennon Small 
Caldwell Gould McKenzie Smith, Idaho 
Campbell, Kans, Graham, Pa. McKiniry Smitb, I 
Caraway Hadley MacGregor Smith, Mich, 
Carew Hamill Maher Smith, 
Casey Hamilton Mann, Ill. Smithwick 
Chindblom Haugen Mason Snell 

Clark, Fla. Hawley Morin Snyder 
Copley Heflin Mott Steagall 
Costello Hernandez Nelson, Wis. Stedman 
Crago Hill Nicholls, S. C. Steele 
Cramton Hoey Nichols, Mich. Stephens, Miss. 
Crowther Howard Oldfield’ Stevenson 
Curry, Calif. Hulings Padgett Sullivan 
Denison Holl, Tenn. Park Taylor, Tenn, 
Dewalt Humphreys Parker ‘Treadway 
Dickinson, Mo. Johnson, S. Dak. Peters Vinson 
Dickinson, lowa Johnston, N.Y. Phelan Voigt 
Dooling Jones, Pa. Platt Ward 
Doremus Juul Porter Wason 
Drane Kelley, Mich. Ramsey Williams 
Eagle Kelly, Pa. Reavis Wright 
Ellsworth Renney, “Towa Reed, W. Va Yates 

Fess Kennedy, R. I. Rhodes Young, Tex. 
Flood Kettner Riordan 

Frear Kiess Rodenberg 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr, Towner, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having had under consideration the bill H. R. 13587, finding 
itself without a quorum, under the rule he caused the roll to 
be called, whereupon 278 Members answered to their names, 
and he presented the list of absentees to be entered upon the 
Journal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will resume its session. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for leave to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for leave to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, DAVEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it is my purpose in the time allotted to me to discuss certain 
outstanding features of the railroad strike. There seems to me 
to be two very evident facts in this situation. The first one is 
the fact that members of the old railroad brotherhoods appar- 
ently have a just complaint. The second one is that the red 
radicals have capitalized that complaint and are now directing 
the course of the strike as its active leaders. 

I wish to discuss the first point in order to make my position 
clear. I happen to live in a little town which is a railroad 
center, a division point on the Erie, and I know these brother- 
hood men as intimately as I know anyone in the world. Many 
of them I have grown up with, and I want to say that those 
men whom I know and have seen all the years of my life are 
for the most part fine, substantial American citizens. [Ap- 
plause.] And I do not suggest even that there is any lack of 
Americanism on the part of the great rank and file of the mem- 
bers of the brotherhoods who are now affected. . 

I want to give you two or three illustrations. I was riding 
on a passenger run that I have taken many times between my 
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home town and Cleveland just a month or so ago. I talked 
with a trainman on that passenger run, and, as a matter of 
curiosity, I asked him what he was making. He told me that 
his pay is $4 a day. He is a fine, wholesome American, steady 
as a clock, working day in and day out. I know that he is right 
at heart. In these days that wage is impossible for a man with 
a family. Four or five years ago it was a good wage and mem- 
bers of the old brotherhoods had a distinct advantage, the re- 
sult of which was a gradual drawing to their ranks of fine types 
ef Americans. You know them if you have observed at all. 
These fine old men in the brotherhoods represent as fine a stock 
of American citizens as I know. 

I have in mind two young men with whom I grew up. Their 
father is president of one of the banks in my home town. ‘These 
boys have railroaded all their lives. They are engineers. There 
are no finer Americans than those two boys, and yet their pay 
is $5.70 a day. If these men were required to support a family 
it is self-evident that to-day such a wage is unjust, especially for 
a man who assumes the responsibility of running an engine, who 
takes into his hands the life and safety of countless lives and 
vast wealth. Furthermore, the most ignorant and least skilled 
laborers are being paid much more than the best and most im- 
portant men as a general rule. When the skilled worker who 
has spent years in the service draws a pay of $65 or $70 in two 
weeks sees ignorant and unskilled laborers all around him draw- 
ing a hundred to a hundred and ten or fifteen dollars for the 
same period, it is not to be wondered at that he feels himself 
unjustly treated, especially when the struggle to support his 
family is so intense and difficult. 

I think I can speak as the sincere friend of orderly organized 
labor. I am sure that my record in the time that I have been 
in this House will sustain me. Having said that, I wish to bring 
out the other fact, which is apparent that this just complaint 
has been capitalized by the revolutionary group. 

Gentlemen, the fact is that to-day the most active leaders of 
this railroad strike—understand me to say leaders now—were 
formerly paid agents of the I. W. W. And this is the truth, 
gentlemen; I have it on accurate authority. Whether they are 
to-day on the pay roll of that sinister organization I can not 
Say, but the fact is that they have been paid agents of the 
I. W. W., which seeks to destroy this country. One outstanding 
example is that Ín Chicago. This is an official message: 

One Bedell, an I. W. W. 

170 of reputation, had displaced Grunan, leader 

A new organization has been formed in Chicago, 
Workers’ Union, which is to be affiliated with the “ One Big Union.” The 
ofticers of this organization are: Carl Pierson, one Carlson, A. E. Reese, 
and one Kane. his new organization is making every possible effort 
to cause the men employed in the railroad shops to strike in sympathy 
with the present workers who are out on strike. 

Literature is being printed in Chicago to be sent broadcast through 
the country for distribution among the strikers. 

And you have to-day a group of fine Americans, good citizens, 
with a just cause that has given them a state of mind which 
makes them susceptible to the specious appeals of the radicals. 

These radicals are as bitter in their enmity toward organized 
labor as they are toward the Government itself. 

The first witness before the Lusk committee was Hugh 
Frayne, general organizer of the American Federation of Labor 
in charge of the New York district. He described the various 
revolutionary groups and named especially the anarchists,, the 
I. W. W.—Industrial Workers of the World—the W. I. I, U— 
Workers’ International Industrial Union—the Socialist Labor 
Party, and the Communist Party. 

Quoting from an article by Vincent St. John, he gave the fol- 
lowing striking statement: 

As a revolutionary organization, the I. W. W. aims to use any and 
all tactics that will give the results sought with the least expenditure 
of time and energy. The tactics used are determined solely by the 
power e the organization to make good in their use. The ion of 

right” and “ wrong” does not concern us. No terms made with an 


employer are final. All peace, so long as the wage system lasts, is but 


an armed truce. k 

His testimony gives from the printed words of these revolu- 
tionary organizations the proof that is uncontrevertible that 
they propose to destroy not only organized labor but the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

So you have to-day, gentlemen, what is in fact a challenge of 
the revolutionists toward all orderly society, and if this strike 
succeeds it means the death of orderly organized labor. It 
means, moreover, the death of American institutions. It is the 
most sinister, the most ominous threat that has faced this 
Nation in many a day. 

What is the avowed program of the red radicals? You have 
but to study their own literature to know their objective. First 
of all, they propose to form one big union; and, of course, they 
expect to have themselves. elected the directing officers of that 
union. Next, strikes and more strikes, and finally a general 


known as the Railroad. 


aiko and from that revolution. That is the threat you face 
ay. : 

They have one avowed purpose: To destroy this Government, 
to confiscate all private property and eliminate private owner- 
ship, to prostitute the schools, to abolish the church and ban- 
ish God, to invade the sanctity of the home, and to interna- 
tionalize this great country that was born in the blood of noble 
patriets and dedicated to the principle of majority rule and 
liberty and equal opportunity. 

Let me repeat, gentlemen, that in my honest opinion, as I 
know men and as I have seen these members of the brother- 
hoods all my life, I am confident that 9 out of 10 of them 
represent the finest type of citizenship, and it is only because of 
a consciousness they have of a just cause that they haye become 
fertile ground for the activities of the revolutionists. They 
have become the unwitting tools of the red radicals who talk 
to them of their grievances and seek by means of “mass 
32 ” the overthrow and destruction of government and 

ety. 
The I. W. W. in its official organs repeatedly gives its 
slogan, “All peace so long as the wage system lasts is but an 
armed truce.” That is the battle cry of the I. W. W. That 
gives the spirit which actuates them. Not justice—no—they 
do not demand justice; they say that All peace so long as the 
wage system lasts is but an armed truce.” 

Finding some time ago that they could not put over their 
program according to the old method, they determined on a 
new policy, to “bore from within“ in the old unions, to secure 
places of vantage, and to use that power for the purpose of 
revolution. 

One very interesting fact is disclosed in the complete har- 
mony existing between all these radical groups on the one hand 
and the Russian Bolshevist government on the other. They 
haye all espoused the cause of Russia, all of them; and like- 
wise Russia, through her spokesman, the communist party in 
America, has made common cause with all the radical groups 
in this country. 

Do you think this is far-fetched? De you believe that it is 
an extreme statement? Why, gentlemen, I will tell you what 
the president of the Central Labor Union in Akron told me a 
month or so ago—the president of the Central Labor Union, who 
is a good friend of mine and likewise a good American. 

He told me a little over a year ago that that organiza- 
tion over which he noj presides was controlled by the red 
radicals, and he ought to know. He told me also that they 
kicked them out. [Applause.] More power to them. He went 
further and told me what one of these revolutionists said to 
him. He wanted to find out what was running in this fellow's 
mind, and he asked him some questions as to his thought and 
purpose. This man said to him: 

Some of these days there will be a shot ring out. That will be the 
8 . When that time comes there will be men D mom every- 
where, and they will be armed. If my own father stan my way at 
that time I will shoot him down. 

This came from a reyolutionist in the ranks of organized 
labor, who happens to be an American citizen, a home owner, 
and a man of family. Those are the threats which face organ- 
ized labor and organized society. 

We find various groups of these red radical organizations, 
The old I. W. W., which still exists and is more active than 
ever; the W. I. I. U., which is an offshoot of the I. W. W.; and 
then there is the left-wing Socialists and the Socialist Labor 
Party, as distinguished from the right-wing Socialists, who ap- 
parently believe in achieving their ends by lawful and orderly 
process. How many there are I do not know. But the left- 
wing Socialists and the Social Labor Party are revolutionary 
at heart and completely. 

Then there is the communist party, which was organized 
only the 1st of last September. They claimed at that time some 
60,000 members. They proclaim their allegiance, not to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, not to the Stars and Stripes, but 
to the international that sits at Moscow and to the red flag that 
speaks their gospel. 

We have also the various groups of anarchists and anarchist- 
communists, the Union of Russian Workers, and so forth. They 
have assumed a bold and defiant attitude. They have one ob- 
jective, gentlemen, which is not justice, which is not fair play; 
it is nothing more nor less than revolution. 

We have the testimony of the attorney general of New York 
when he appeared before the Judiciary Committee of this House. 
He said that, according to the best evidence they were able to 
obtain, there are right now between 70 and 80 headquarters in 
New York City from which the poison of the revolutionists is 
sent out. He testified also that there are between 300,000 and 
500,000 members of these red radical organizations in New York 
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City alone—not men who wish to change our Government by 
orderly processes, but men who wish to destroy it and all that 
America represents. 

I had opportunity to hear the story of a young Russian from 
a good friend of mine, a Member of this House. A friend of his 
had lately returned from Russia, where he had been during the 
latter days of the Czar's régime, during the period of Kerenskx's 
brief official life, and latterly during the Bolshevist reign, until 
just three or four months ago when he left. His last stand was 
at Archangel, concerning which he tells the story of a young 
Bolshevist who was captured as a spy, and in his effort to escape 
this young Russian was shot and mortally» wounded and was 
brought in. They attempted to do for him all that it was pos- 
sible to do. 

The American was interested in him, because he was appar- 
ently an intelligent type. He wanted to know why this man was 
a Bolshevist. He could not understand. His type did not sug- 
gest the ultra radical. He said to the young wounded officer, 
“ Why are you a Bolshevist?“ The young Russian's eyes blazed. 
He said, “My God, of all.the names that I hate in this world, I 
hate that the worst.” “ Why, then, are you a Bolshevist?” “I 
can not help myself. They hold my old mother as a hostage, 
and if I fail she dies.“ Then he reached into his pocket and 
drew out some paper money and said, “ Please get this to my 
mother if you can,” giving him her address. You may not be 
able to get her the money, but for God’s sake, man, publish to the 
Bolshevists the fact that I died for them, so that my old mother 
may live.“ 

That is the system that makes Bolshevism a temporary suc- 
cess in that sad land—holding as hostages the wives, the 
mothers, and the daughters of strategic men. And we see over 
there 2,000,000 armed men holding in subjection 180,000,000 
people, forcing upon them a type and character of government 
which they do not want and can not live under in peace and 
happiness and prosperity. 

That, gentlemen, is the objective of the revolutionary groups 
in this country, who have proclaimed time and time again their 
allegiance to the great Internationale that is represented now 
by the Bolshevist government in Russia. These men in our 
own country, just a small minority, wild-eyed radicals, who talk 
always and talk loudly and make themselves sound ten times 
greater, demand the destruction and overthrow of this Govern- 
ment and the substitution of a soviet system. Their audacious 
activity very often secures for them places of authority and 
leadership, which is their aim. Gentlemen, if you have doubt 
as to the correctness of these statements, I ask only that you 
study their literature and learn from their own words what 
their program is. 

Gentlemen, ever since last June the Attorney General of the 
United States has been asking for a law to deal with these 
agents of revolution. He appeared before a committee of the 
Senate last June and asked for a law to reach the enemies of 
this Government, those who would destroy it by force. He has 
repeatedly asked for it, and upon invitation of the Senate he 
prepared a proposed bill which I had the honor to introduce in 
this House. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
there? 

Mr. DAVEY. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did he not modify his views on that before 
the committee of the House? 

Mr. DAVEY. He did not. 

Mr. MADDEN. He did. 

Mr. DAVEY. I beg the gentleman's pardon. He has stood 
consistently and always for this same measure. I know, be- 
cause I have been in constant touch with him, and I know from 
his testimony ; and if the gentleman will read the letter that he 
sent to the Committee on Rules he will see that he stood for 
this same measure from the beginning. 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not agree at all with the gentleman, and 
I still assert that he changed his views. He modified them very 
materially. He does not seem to know what he wants. 

Mr. DAVEY. The gentleman is entitled to his opinion, but I 
know that the Attorney General has stood steadfast for this 
same bill. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Is it not true that the Attorney General 
changed his view from what was reported to be his view, but 
that he himself has been consistent? He is reported to have 
taken a certain stand, but his first authoritative utterance was 
his letter to the committee if I understand the matter aright. 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes; and that letter stated very positively that 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


he stood for the same bill that he had recommended originally 
to the Senate. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
virtually contradicts the gentleman from Ohio. What evidence 
has the gentleman from Illinois that the Attorney General has 
changed his position? 

Mr. MADDEN. His own statement, his own letter. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will be glad if the gentleman from Illinois 
would put it in the Recorp. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am entiiled to my interpretation of his let- 
ter, the same as the gentleman is to his. 

Mr. DAVEY. I would be glad, with the consent of the House, 
to have that letter inserted at this point. Muay I have unanimous 
consent on that? 

The CHAIRMAN. What was the gentleman's request? 

Mr. DAVEY. That the letter of the Attorney General to the 
Committee on Rules be inserted at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman already has unanimous con- 
sent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Following is the letter referred to: 


OFFICE or THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1920. 
Hon. PRILIP P. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman Committee on Rules, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear MR. CAMPBELL : I find that public business of pressing im- 
portance will make it impossible for me to attend the hearing before 
your committee to-morrow morning. I would be glad if you will print 
this letter in the hearings as a statement of my views with respect to 
the legislation which you are considering. I have read with great care 
both the Sterling bill, passed by the Senate, and the Graham bill, re- 
ported by the Committee on the Judiciary of the House, and feel im- 
pelled to say that neither of these bills accords with my views as to 
what the legislation ought to be. In response to a Senate resolution 1 
prepared several months — 5 and transmitted to the Senate the follow- 
ng as a draft of a law which, in my view, meets all the requirements 
of the situation: 


“A bill defining sedition, the promoting thereof, providing punishment 
therefor, and for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in C ess assembled: Sedition: Whoever, with the in- 
tent to levy war against the United States, or to cause the change, 
overthrow, or destruction of the Government or of any of the laws or 
authority thereof, or to cause the overthrow or destruction of all forms 
of law or organized government, or to oppose, prevent, hinder, or delay 
the execution of any law of the United States, or the free performance 
by the United States Government or any one of its officers, a ts, or 
employees of its or his public duty, commits, or attempts or threatens 
to commit, any act of force a any person or any property, or any 
act of terrorism, hate, revenge, or injury against the person or property 
of any officer, agent, or employee of the United States, shall be deemed 
guilty of sedition, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a 

e not 5 $10,000 or by imprisonment for a period not exceed- 
ing = 8 or by both such fine and imprisonment in the discretion 
of the court. 

“Sec. 2. Promoting sedition: Whoever makes, displays, writes, 
prints, or circulates, or knowingly aids or abets the making, displaying, 
writing, printing, or circulating of, any sign, word, speech, pictare, 
design, argument, or teaching which advises, advocates, teaches, or 
justifies any act of sedition as hereinbefore defined, or any act which 
tends to incite sedition as hereinbefore defined, or organizes or assists 
or ‘nase in the organization of, or becomes or remains a member of, or 
affiliated with, any society or organization, whether the same be for- 
mally organized or not, which has for its object, in whole or in t 
the advising, advocating, teaching, or justifying of any act of sedition 
as hereinbefore defined, or the inciting of sedition as hereinbefore de- 
fined, shall be deemed guilty of promoting sedition, and apog convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding $10,000 or by 
are erste nen of not exceeding 10 years, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment in the discretion of the court. , 

“Sec. 3. Aliens to be deported: Any alien who shall be convicted 
under any of the provisions of this act shall, at the expiration of his 
sentence, be taken into custody under the warrant of the Secretary of 
Labor and deported in the manner provided o7 the immigration laws 
of the United States then in force, and said alien shall forever there- 
after be debarred from Systm entering the United States or any Terri- 
tory or possession thereof. 

“Spc. 4. Denaturalization and subsequent deportation: The convic- 
tion under any of the provisions of this act of any naturalized: citi- 
zen shall be deemed sufficient to authorize the cancellation of his or 
her certificate of naturalization in the manner pee by section 15 
of the naturalization act of June 29, 1906. It shall be the duty of the 
United States attorney in the district where said naturalized citizen is 
held in custody or resides to institute and conduct such proceedings 
immediately upon the entry of final ju ent of conviction. Upon the 
cancellation of the certificate of naturalization the alien shall become 
subject to the provisions of section 3 of this act. 

“Sec. 5. The Department of Justice shall furnish the Secretary of 
Labor such data as will enable him at the proper time to effect the 
deportation of those made subject thereto by the provisions of this 
act,” 

T understand this bill has been introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Davey, of Ohio (H. R. 10650). Of course, the form which 
legislation shall take is for the Congress, exclusively. The bill which I 
have quoted was preparu by me only because requested so to do by a 
Senate committee. t is unnecessary for me to add that the Depart- 
ment of Justice stands ready to enforce whatever legisiation the Con- 
gress shall see fit to pass. 

Yours, truly, A. MITCHELL PALMER, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. DAVEY. And here is the pathetic part of it all, gentle- 
men: Right now in this crisis the American people, including 
Republicans, look to that same Attorney General to uphold the 
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law and protect the peace and the safety of the Nation, and I 
know that in your hearts you believe that he will make good. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. We hope so. 

Mr. DAVEX. You know that he will. You look to him. You 
ask him to protect America in a crisis; you ask him to do the 
difficult. thing, the thing that takes courage to do; and then you 
stab him in the back with petty politics. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] = 

Were it possible for a courageous public official to do his duty 
and receive the plaudits of men on the other political side, how 
much more chance would we have to get good public service! 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, as to the condition of the present law. It is said that 
the present laws are adequate. That, of course, is a question 
subject to a difference of opinion. The Attorney General says— 
and his statement is borne out apparently by the facts—that 
these present laws will not reach the situation; that in the case 
of both the present penal sections an actual overt act must have 
taken place. It is impossible under the condition of the present 
Jaws to do one solitary thing until the conflagration has broken 
out. 

Let me speak symbolically and illustrate, if I may, the condi- 
tion of the present laws as they affect the revolutionary enemies 
of this Government. The revolutionist can take up his torch 
and with it he can take a bundle of oil-soaked waste; he can 
beckon his followers from everywhere to take up likewise their 
torches and their oil-soaked waste. They can march down the 
street boldly and defiantly, telling you in advance what they 
propose to do. They can lay that oil-soaked waste at the foot 
of your Government. They can set it on fire, and not until the 
conflagration has broken out can you lay the hand of the law 
upon them. That is a fact. I speak symbolically. 

Mr. BAER. Are you speaking figuratively there? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. You must be speaking figuratively, because two 
or more men who conspire in any way, even if they do not 
commit an overt act, can be put in jail and shipped out of the 
country according to our present laws. 

Mr. DAVEY. Which laws? 

Mr. BAER. According to the criminal code. 

Mr. DAVEY. I beg the gentleman's pardon, because that is 
not u fact. The courts have held that before conspiracy can be 
proven the overt act must have occurred, 

Mr. BAER. What is in the case of one single man, all alone, 
who starts something. It is not in the case of two or more who 
conspire, because if a person writes a letter to another person 
and starts that letter on its way, saying, “ We are going to 
start some of this waste down in Washington,” you can put them 
in jail; and if you can not put them in jail under the criminal 
code that we already have, you can do it under the espionage 
act, that we passed in time of war; and I think that Mr. 
Palmer could deport every one of these people who advocate 
the overthrow of government by force and violence right 
now, 

Mr. DAVEY. Of course, I realize that the easiest thing and 
the most natural thing in the world is to “pass the buck” to 
Mr. Palmer. You have no law even now under war legislation 
that will reach the apostles, the leaders, of revolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. DAVEY. No; I regret I can not yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have an interview with Mr. Palmer now. 
This is in connection with what I have said. 

Mr. DAVHY. Well, I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Palmer is reported to have said in an 
interview in a New York newspaper day before yesterday: 

The Government will not run away from responsibility. There is 
plenty of law on the statute books to protect the people, and the 
jaw will be enforced, 

Mr. DAVEY. The law to which the Attorney General referred 
is undoubtedly the Lever Act, and you propose to repeal that, 
and no doubt it will be repealed, and when that is gone, what 
have you got? Not a thing to protect the Nation against its 
avowed enemies. Section 5534 reads as follows: 

Sec. 5334. Every person who incites, sets on foot, assists, or engages 
in any rebellion or insurrection against the authority of the United 
States or the laws thereof, or gives aid or comfort thereto, shall be 
punished by imprisonment not more than 10 years, or by a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or by both of such punishments; and shall, more- 
over, be incapable of holding any office under the United States. 

The courts have held that before that section can apply an 
overt act must have taken place. You have nothing to reach 
your Berkmanns and your Goldmans. They can proceed up and 
down this country violently preaching, and working for their 
objective, and you can not touch them, 
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Section 5336 reads as follows: i 


Sec. 5336. If two or more persons in any State or Territory conspire 
to overthrow, put down, or to destroy by force the Government of the 
United States, or to levy war against them, or to oppose by force the 
authority thereof, or by force to prevent, hinder, or delay the execu- 
tion of any law of the United States, or by force to sieze, take, or 
possess any property of the United States contrary to the authority 
thereof, each of them shall be punished by a fine of not less than $500 
and not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment, with or without hard 
labor, for a period not less than six months nor more than six 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 


This section was passed during the Civil War and the courts 
haye held that it applies to conditions or acts of actual rebellion. 

Furthermore, that section requires proof of conspiracy. You 
may be satisfied in your own mind that a conspiracy exists, but, 
gentlemen, it is the hardest thing in the world to prove, and 
every lawyer must know that that is so. I am not a lawyer. I 
nad the opportunity to sit as judge in the local police court while 
I had the honor to be mayor of my home town, and I remember 
the case of an Italian who had shot and killed his near relative. 
I picked up this Italian. He confessed everything to me. He 
told me how he did it and why he did it. He said he would do 
it over again. Yet when that man came to trial it was impos- 
sible to conyict him of first-degree murder, because they could 
not provide one little connecting link in the testimony. In the 
same way you face a very difficult and sometimes impossible 
problem in proving conspiracy. If you miss one connecting link, 
the charge of conspiracy falls flat. j 

Gentlemen, the only law that we now have is one which applies 
to the aliens, and then only as to deportation. That is an un- 
fortunate fact, because not every enemy of this Government is 
an alien. Some of them are naturalized citizens, and occasion- 
ally you will find a native born. 

Right here I want to bring out one of the saddest things in the 
history of the last few months of our Government. That is the 
action of one Louis F. Post in the Department of Labor. He 
serves in a Democratie administration, in a Democratic depart- 
ment, but what I am going to say is not an indictment of the 
Democratic Party, and I hope that no thought of politics will 
be injected into this. If it were an indictment of my party, L 
would mighty soon get out of it, but it is not. We have down 
there in the Department of Labor a man whose sympathies evi- 
dently are with the enemies of our Government. [Applause.] 
Just a little while ago this same man Post, after the warrant 
for the deportation of Ludwig Martens had been issued, with- 
drew this warrant and held up the deportation. Under our laws 
he has the power to do that. Furthermore, although Martens is 
the avowed enemy of our country, the ayowed representative of 
Bolshevik Russia, and comes here to spread his damnable doc- 
trines, yet this man Post allowed Martens to go free without 
bail on the recognizance of his attorney, ex-Senator Hardwick, 
and he assured Mr. Hardwick that he would take no action 
without consulting him. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Are we at war with Russia? 

Mr. DAVEY. Socially and economically ; yes, 

Mr. BAER. Commercially; no. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Does not the gentleman think 
it would be a wise thing to remove Mr. Post from his position 
that he has treated in that manner? 

Mr. DAVEY. You start something, gentlemen, and I will be 
with you on it. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Why do not you start it? 

Mr, DAVEY. I do not control the processes of this House. 
If I were on the Republican side, I would start it mighty quick. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield once 
more? 

Mr. DAVEY. Les. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. DAVEY. If I could do nothing else, I would impeach 
him. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
the resolution? 

Mr, DAVEY. I am perfectly willing. [Applause.] Another 
thing, gentlemen. This same man Post has ruled that mem- 
bership in the I. W. W. is not sufficient evidence for deporta- 
tion, and there are hundreds of alien enemies of our Govern- 
ment in this country to-day who are here simply because Post 
has stood between them and deportation. The hand of the 
Attorney General has been made impotent by that friend of the 
revolutionists and that enemy of our Government, Louis F. 
Post. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Gladly, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I agree with the gentleman 
that Post should be removed ; but I want to inquire if-he is not 
an appointive officer, and if it is not in the power of some one 
else to take action in that case? 

Mr. DAVEY. My friend, what is the difference? If some 
one else fails to act, shall we be excused for failure to do our 
duty? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am in favor of action. I 
agree with the gentleman; but I call his attention to the fact 
that the action should come from some place else. 

Mr. DAVEY. My time is going on. One thing more 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Les. 

Mr. CARSS. I would like to ask the gentleman if Mr. Post 
made a wrong interpretation of the law, why did not Mr. Palmer 
appeal from his decision? 

Mr. DAVEY. To whom? The law gives that department final 


jurisdiction. 
He might have taken it up with the Secretary 


Mr. CARSS. 
of Labor. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Was Mr. Post responsible 
for the 393 being deported from New York at the present time, 
while 933 have been released? 

Mr. DAVEY. Gentlemen, I think I can say with authority 


that the Attorney General of the United States has tried vali- 


antly to do his duty, but he has been blocked by Mr Post, in the 
Department of Labor. One thing more. -I have it on good au- 
‘thority, gentlemen, that if this man Post had not stood in the 
way of the Attorney General there would not have been now in 
this country certain men who are leading this illegal ‘railroad 
strike. Some of the active leaders of this strike were those who 
were supposed to be deported, but whose deportation was blocked 
by this same man in the Department of Labor. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Iwil. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman inform us whether 
his attack on Mr. Post is inspired by the Attorney General, or 

Is it with the Attorney General's knowledge? 

Mr. DAVY. Not with the Attorney General's knowledge. 
My attack on Mr. Post comes from my own heart, because I de- 
test the policy he has pursued and I detest his destructive influ- 
ence, [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘The-gentleman: has left the impression 
that he speaks by the authority of the Attorney General, and 
I. wanted. to find out if that is so. 

Mr. DAVEY. I am no man’s echo. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, But the gentleman said that he spoke 
by authority. 

Mr. DAVEY. By authority as to the facts. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Authority of the Attorney General? 
The gentleman left us under that impression, but if that Is not 
correct it is an improper impression. 

Mr, SIMS. Will the gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr, DAVEY: Les. 

Mr. SIMS. Is not there record evidence of the facts brought 
against these individuals on file in the Department of Labor? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. And can not they be brought out? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Has the gentleman seen the records? The gen- 
tleman says that he knows the facts: If the gentleman has, he 
45 wer Ay of belief and we are willing to take what he says 
about it. 

Mr. DAVEY. The gentleman doubts my word, and I suggest 
that the answer to the gentleman’s question is an investigation. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask if the gentleman has himself seen the 
records? 

Mr. DAVEX. I would hardly be prepared to discuss the 
source of my information. 

Mr. SIMS. The- gentleman is trying the case in a court of 
appeals without having the record before him. 

Mr. DAVEY. The gentleman seems determined to inject 
into this question a doubt. I am sure the American’ people will 
not agree with that suggestion. I believe that every thinking 
man who has followed the course of this man Post during his 
‘recent incumbency condemns -him absolutely. The facts are 
available. You can get them. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know anything about it, but I would 
like to know the facts, and they should be in an official form 
so that anybody could see them. If Mr. Post has done what the 
gentleman says he has, he ought to be removed. ‘The gentleman 
could impeach the judges of the Supreme Court if he did it with- 
out the record. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. I will yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. DAVEY. The law which is. now needed, and seriously 


gentleman from Ohio has 


needed, is one which makes it a crime to use or advocate force 


and violence for the overthrow of this Government. The apostle 
of this red doctrine, who makes it his business to spread the 
poison, who incites and fires the gullible dupes of red revolution, 
is the most guilty and the most dangerous. You have no Fed- 
eral law to reach him, this teacher of crime and barbarous 
destruction. 

We hear much about the old alien and sedition law of 1798, 
which, they recite with much satisfaction, put the Federalist 
Party out of business. That law made criticism of Govern- 
ment and Government officials a crime. It was radically dif- 
ferent from the law which we are now demanding. No reason- 
able man now even wishes for a law against criticism. As a 
matter of fact, criticism is the powerful force that keeps a 
democracy pure, 

Criticism is not what the red radicals want; criticism is too 
American. They want the utmost license to preach and finally 
put into practice the doctrine of force and violence, to destroy 
and plunder, to wreck the foundation and superstructure of 
civilization. : 

The proposed law, in which Iam earnestly: interested, does not 


and will not prevent proper or even violent eritieism. It is aimed 


at aes who would destroy and who-daily preach their damnable 
doc e 

Some tell us that we have gotten along for over a hundred 
years in this country without such a law. Well, what of it? 
Mankind got along for thousands of years without the air brake. 
Anew condition—great railroad trains—made the air brake an 
utter necessity. So with many other things. It is the weakest 
sort of argument to say we have never had such a thing and did 
not need it in the past. It is significant that most of these who 
oppose any law on this subject demand that nothing be done to 
curb the agents of revolution. Let them talk,“ they say. Un- 
fortunately most of those who urge complete license for this 
gang of reyolutionists show too much sympathy for them to suit 
me. It makes me-suspicious. of their real purpose. 

They tell us there are only a few wild radicals and there is 
nothing serious about it. The facts are that there are many of 
these avowed enemies of government; that they are persistently 
active; and that they are eagerly working toward their sworn 
objective, the overthrow of this Government. A man must be 
sympathetic toward them or deliberately blind who will not con- 
-sider the evidence that is sa overwhelming. 

They tell us these revolutionists can not destroy America. 
Well, maybe so, probably so, but why take the chance? It does 
not take many armed men to capture and hold a great city. Law- 


abiding citizens do not arm. The Bolshevists themselves warn 
their followers that 50,000 White Guards in Finland held in sub- 


jection 3,000,000 people. The red radicals cry out to their fol- 
lowers: Arm yourselves, prepare for the revolution, make 
ready for the rule of the proletariat.“ Are you willing to wait 
until they actually start the revolution before you wake up and 
protect your country from those who deliberately seek its 
destruction? 

We are advised to compromise with them, to pat them on the 
back, and give them part of what they want. The only com- 
promise that is possible is surrender. They say so themselves. 
“All peace is but an armed truce.“ You can not compromise 
with a rattlesnake. Tou can kill it or run away from it. Xou 
can not both inhabit the same spot. They tell us to meet argu- 
ment with argument. That would be fine if it were confined to 
argument. ‘You can not argue with a burglar or a highwayman. 
You can not argue with a murderer. Tou could not argue with 
the Kaiser. When a man or group of men set out to rob you or 
murder you or conquer you, argument is out of order and wholly. 
useless, 

Some decry this proposed law as repressive legislation. As a 
matter of fact, nearly all law is repressive. The laws against 
murder, against robbery, against immorality, against slander, 
against libel, against gambling, against speeding—dall these and 
many more are repressive laws. They are necessary, however, 
and are sanctioned by society. The welfare of society as a whole 
justifies any law that is necessary to protect society. 

Speed laws are an absolute necessity, and yet I might argue 
that speed laws are repressive ; that they invade any individual 
liberty. ‘Certainly they do, and yet the «well-being of society 
makes them ` wholly ‘necessary. You could not even afford to 
repeal the speed laws because they are sometimes abused. Any 
law, however right its purpose, can be abused. It is one of the 
weaknesses of human administration. If the peace and pro- 


tection of society demand the enactment of a law, that is suffi- 
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gentleman from Ohio made the statement that he thought the 
* one big union” was back of this movement. I received a tele- 
gram only yesterday from 3,500 switchmen in my home city of 
Youngstown, Ohio, denying that the “one big union ” was back of 
this strike; that they wanted to remain Joyal to their organiza- 
tions, and they were ready to meet the representatives of the rail- 
road managers any time they could get an audience with them. 
{Applause.] I have too much confidence in the patriotism of the 
American railway employees to believe that they will be led or 
influenced by the I. W. W.'s of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I must confess that I have some feeling on this 
question. For 17 years before I came to Congress I associated 
with the railroad men, working with them as a locomotive fire- 
man and engineer on the Pennsylvania Railroad. And while 
I have no authority to speak for the railroad brotherhoods I 
desire to say that from the time I commenced work as a railroad 
employee, up to this day, I have been proud of the fact that my 
name is recorded as being a member in good standing in one of 
the brotherhood organizations. And I also believe that if the 
President of the United States had taken the interest that he 
‘should have taken in this matter and used the power granted him 
in the Cummins-Esch bill, the power to appoint a labor board, 
which was passed by the House and ‘Senate more than six weeks 
ago—if he had appointed this board at once so that the wage 
questions of railroad employees could have been considered, I 
say if the President had done this then this strike could have 
been averted, and we would not have had the wheels of trans- 
portation tied up in our country to-day. {Applause on the 
Republican side.] But, no; the President of the United States 
had to wait until the crisis came before he appointed this board, 
which gave him the power by law to settle these labor disputes 
as far as railway employees are concerned. Then again there 
is another thing I want to touch on just a moment 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. COOPER. I have only 10 minutes. If I have time later, 
I will be glad to yield. It has been prominently mentioned in 
the papers that the Plumb Plan League is back of this strike. 
I do not believe that. I do not believe that the Plumb Plan 
League had anything to do with this strike, but I do believe 
that ‘this official organ of the Plumb Plan League, printed and 
published here in Washington, managed by a former Member of 
Congress who has been drawing $7,500 a year from the Govern- 
ment of the United States at least part of the time he was man- 
nging this paper called Labor —I do believe that this paper 
has done more to poison the minds and hearts of the railroad 
men than anything else that has been done in ‘this country in 
the last year. [Applause.] 

AN. The time of the gentleman has 


The gentleman has six minutes remaining. 
Mr. KAHN. I yield those six minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 
Mr. COOPER. I thank the gentleman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio is 


extended for six minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. ‘The name of this publication is “ Labor.” 
You have all read it. For weeks this paper has ‘been picturing 
the American Congress as the enemy of railroad employees and 
the special friend of the railway owners and big interests. This 
paper makes a bitter attack upon every Member of Congress 
who voted for the Cummins- Esch bill; and no less a person 
than Mr. Plumb, the author of the Plumb plan, is now campaign- 
ing across the country advocating the defeat of every Member 
of this body who would not submit to his way of thinking and 
support the Plumb plan for the operation of our transportation 
systems. But I thank God that regardless of the threats of Mr. 
Plumb and the official organ of the league, that 250 Members of 
this House had the courage of their honest convictions and cast 
their vote in a way which they believed would be for the best 
interests of all the American people. I trust the day will never 
come when the American ‘Congress will yield to the threats of 
any class, whether it be labor or capital. Now, I know what I 
am going to get from the Plumb Pian League because I am mak- 
ing this statement here to-day, but I have never smothered my 
corvictions on any great question in order to stay in public life, 
and I am going to express myself as to what I think about this 
paper. [Applause.}] I have here a copy of this paper. You 
see headline after headline which reads, “ Defeat every Mem- 
ber of Congress who voted for the railroad bill.” No matter how 
friendly he may have been to labor in the past, if he voted for 
the railroad bill he is an enemy of labor and the tool of Wall 
Street. 

This paper is being sent into the districts of Congressmen 
who have always been friendly to labor during their service 
in this House, Members who have supported labor’s cause every 


time legislation has been considered which was for their benefit. 
I say that this paper is now going into the districts of these 
men and asking for their defeat for reelection, because they had 
the courage to vote their convictions on the railroad bill. 

Then they even go so far as to say—if not in direct words, 
by inference—that we got our price, that we were paid by Wall 
Street to vote for this railroad bill. They are attacking the 
labor provisions of the railroad bill. There is nota thing in 
the labor section but what gives labor the same rights and privi- 
Jeges that it has had in the past. [Applause.] ‘There is no 
antistrike clause in the law, and they know there is not. If 
‘a question of dispute goes to the Railway Labor Board 
they agree in regard to the question of wages or conditions, 
there is nothing compulsory in their findings. The railroad 
employees can either accept or reject the decision of the board, 
and ‘there is no provision in the law that will stop the railroad 
employees from going on strike if they so desire. They con- 
denm us because we refused to vote for recommitting the con- 
ference report. They have said it would have given an oppor- 
tunity to strike out the antistrike section and other obnoxious 
features. There was not a thing in the motion to recommit 
which would have given them an opportunity to do that any 
more than it would have given them an opportunity to put in an 
antistrike provision. It was a straight motion to recommit, 
and the gentleman from Kentucky, who made the motion to 
recommit, and 22 others who voted for the motion to recommit, 
all voted against the Anderson amendment, which prohibited 
the ‘antistrike provision in the railroad bill. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircurx], Demo- 
cratic floor leader, spoke in favor of the motion to recommit, 
and from his own words you can understand his reasons for 
doing se. He said: 

In my judgment the 3 the dictdtorial, and deflant attitude 
of Mr. Gompers and a few other labor lead eaders has lost to the op: 
—.— 2 8 a dozen or more gentlemen who — —.— 

I did not vote for the ene — amendment in the Esch bill because 
it was an arbitrary, one-sid ä futile amendment. 1 
prefer the labor proposition in the report to that. 

I would go much further than the labor-dispute provisions in the 
report if I had my way about it. I must confess that. I can not under- 
stand how and w = a leaders object or 333 to the propo- 
sition in the report. It is as harmless as it can ly be. It is not 
binding on any. It takes away no right, not even any of the assu 
FCC 

These men have a clear sheet as far as the Plumb plan advo- 
cates are concerned, but the Members of this House whe have 
been loyal to labor and have supported them and spoken for 
them here on the floor of this House, they are now condemned 
us grafters and as the tools of Wall Street and as bowing to 
the big interests because they voted for the railroad bill. 

They say that we guaranteed 54 per cent on watered stock. 
Why, there is not a thing in that bill that guarantees one penny 
to the railroads except for the first six months, and during that 
period the law guarantees to them the same return that the 
Government guaranteed during governmental control. After 
that the law establishes a rule of rate making which permits 
the Interstate Commerce ‘Commission to fix a rate which will 
give to the railroads a return of 54 per cent. On what? On 


the value of their property as the value is:fixed by the Interstate 


Commerce ‘Commission, not by the railroad company. 

And if the Interstate Commerce Commission follows out the 
law in the rule of rate making as it is written in the Cummins- 
Esch bill it will be impossible for the railroad owners to receive 
any revenue on watered stocks. A few days ago the representa- 
tives of the railroad-security owners appeared before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and argued that the commission, in 
fixing the rates, should take the book value of the roads as 
a basis. The law says that the commission shall take into 
consideration that part of the railroad property that is used 
for transportation purposes as a basis for fixing rates. And the 
ndvocates of the Plumb plan know that the law has this provi- 
sion, for on the same day that the representatives of the rail- 
road-security owners appeared before the commission Mr. Don- 
ald R. Richberg, representing the Plumb Plan League and speak- 
ing in place of Mr. Plumb, appeared before the commission and 
argued that the Cummins-Esch law would not permit a return of 
revenue to the railroads on watered stock. It is strange, indeed, 
that a representative of the Plumb Plan League should make 
this statement before the commission when every issue of their 
paper states that the Cummins-Esch bill guarantees 52 per cent 
on watered stock. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I have only another minute. There is an- 
other matter to which I want to call the attention of the House. 
It is a disagreeable task for me to do, but I feel mcved to 
do it, 
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The Plumb Plan League paper has been running a series of 
cartoons which picture Members of Congress as bowing to 
Wall Street, as getting their price, as the enemies of labor, tying 
the laboring man to the railroad tracks and letting a train come 
along and crush him. 

I am very sorry, indeed, that one of the Members of this body 
has seen fit to use his talent in this way. He seems to take great 
pride in the fact that he is the author of these cartoons. Aboye 
eyery one of these cartoons that have been published in the 
official organ of the Plumb Plan League you will find this notice: 
“Drawn for Labor by Congressman J. M. Barr.” Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to say to the gentleman from North Dakota that if 
I believed as he does, that the 250 Members of this body who 
voted for the Cummins-Esch bill, and President Wilson, who 
signed it, are as corrupt and as unclean as he represents them to 
be in the cartoons he is drawing for the Plumb-plan organ—I 
say, if I believed as he does, I would resign my seat to-day, as 
I would not want to contaminate myself in such company. 
[Loud and long applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I presume I can not get personal 
privilege in committee, can I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can probably get time under 
the five-minute rule. The Clerk will read, - 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SECRETARY OF WAR. 
CONTINGENCIES OF THE ARMY, 


For all e e ses of the Army not otherwise provided for 
and embracing all branches of the military service, including the office 
of the Chief of Staff; for all emergencies and Eaa TA expenses, 
including the employment of translators and exclusive of all other - 
sonal services in the War 5 or any of its subordinate bureaus 
or offices at Washington, D. C., or in the Army at large, but impossible 
to be anticipated or classified; to be nded on the approval and 
authority of the Secretary of War, and for such purposes as he may 
deem proper, including the payment of a per diem allowance not to 
exceed $4, in lien of subsistence, to . of the War Department 
traveling on official business outside o e District of Columbia and 
away from their designated posts, $150,000: Provided, That the re- 
strictions herein above recited concerning personal services and the 
amount allowable for per diem allowance shall not apply to so much 
of the funds herein appropriated as may be zeguen to carry out the 
purpose of existing laws relating to the sale of war supplies and the 
acjustment of war contracts and claims: Provided further, That not 
to exceed $100,000 of the money herein appropriated shall be pe tagger 
for the payment of salaries of civilian employees connected th the 
sale of war supplies and the adjustment of war contracts and claims: 
And provided further, That none of the funds appropriated or made 
available under this act shall be used for the payment of any salary in 
excess of $12, per annum to any civilian employee in the War 
Department. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the portion of this section commencing with the 
word “Provided,” in line 16, and ending with the word “ claims,” 
in line 23. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The point of order is that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
insist on his point of order. The purpose of the provision is to 
Save money for the Government. The amount that was asked 
for by the War Department for the contingencies of the Army 
for this coming fiseal year was $700,000. The committee has 
reduced that amount in the bill to $150,000. Fifty thousand 
doliars is to be expended for contingencies in the Army, $50,000 
is to be expended by the Bureau of the Director of Sales, and 
$50,000 is to be expended by the various adjustment boards that 
are trying to clean up the contracts growing out of the war. 
This proviso will allow that money to be expended practically 
in the manner I have indicated and will prevent the use of 
other funds from other sections of the bill for paying civilian 
salaries in these two civilian branches of the War Department. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am trying to save 
some money to the Government by making this point of order, 
and I desire very briefly to state how. The gentleman from 
California has stated one of the purposes for which this money 
is desired. I will endeavor to point out another purpose. It 
is for the purpose, first, of absolutely nullifying a portion of 
this section, which says: 

Including the employment of translators and exclusive of all other 


rsonal services in the War 5 or any of its subordinate 
eaus or offices at Washington, D, C. 


And it is for the further purpose of permitting them to ex- 
pend without any restriction any amount of money they may 
see fit for per diem expenses. It is for the further purpose, 


. 


as stated by the gentleman, of paying the war board for set- 
tling war claims. And I wish to call the attention of the House 
particularly to the composition of this war-claims board. 
They have got 30 or 40 men to whom they are paying salaries 
all the way from $4,500 to $17,000 a year, some of whom have 
admitted, and admitted before one of the committees of this 
onae, that they never earned $3,000 a year in their lives 
before they got this employment. The man who is the vice 
chairman of this board for the settlement of these claims, who 
is getting $1,000 a month, admitted that he never earned $3,000 
in his life before he got this position. So I say that I am mak- 
ing this point of order for the purpose of saving money to the 
United States and not permitting it to be squandered, as it is 
being squandered, in this department. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of learning from the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, as to this appropriation of 
$150,000, with reference to whether anything was carried in 
other appropriation bills for the same amount.. What was 
carried in the legislative, executive, and judicial bill? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think anything was carried for the 
contingencies of the Army. This item of contingencies in the 
Army has been carried in the military appropriation bills for 
many years. Of course, during the war, or immediately after 
the war, I should say, the War Department undertook to estab- 
lish two civilian bureaus in the Army for the purpose of settling 
up war contracts and for the purpose of selling surplus military 
supplies. That is the only new proposition contained in this 
item, and I do not believe it is appropriated for in any other 
bill. 

Mr. GARD. I have a recollection that in the bill I refer to 
there was carried an appropriation of $50,000. Of course, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Wocp] has more accurate infor- 
mation of that than I have. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not remember just exactly the 
amount, but my impression is that it was $250,000. I wish to 
call attention to the fact that this appropriation bill up to 1917 
never carried more than $50,000 for contingent expenses. 

Mr. GARD. What I am led to observe in making this inquiry 
is that here and there in appropriation bills there seems to be 
a very ingenious method of dovetailing in and out, so that an 
additional appropriation is granted in one bill and granted in 
another bill, and the language is varied a little so as to give 
another bill jurisdiction. My recollecton is—and I am supported 
by the gentleman—that practically the same item of $50,000 is 
carried in another bill, and if it be so—and I submit it for the 
information of the gentleman from California—is it necessary 
to carry this $150,000 now in this bill? 

Mr. KAHN. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that for 
many years the members of the Committee on Military Affuirs 
have found fault with the attitude of some of the officials in the 
War Department who go from one committee to another trying 
to get appropriations for the same thing. I think it is a perni- 
cious custom and it ought to be dispensed with without delay. 
But the Committee on Military Affairs in the last Congress was 
asked to appropriate $900,000 for these civilian organizations 
connected with the War Department and that are trying to close 
up war work. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly; I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. DENT, Just for a suggestion. I feel perfectly sure, al- 
though I have not read the bill recently, that the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill does not carry any item 
for contingencies of the Army. If it is carried in any bill at 
all, it was always in a deficiency bill coming after the Army ap- 
propriation bill. But the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill does carry a provision for the payment of em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia. But this is a special em- 
ployment due to the outgrowth of the war. 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. I am quite sure that this item is not 
carried in any other bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There is carried fer contingent ex- 
penses of the War Department, for all the bureaus, in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial bill, the sum of $250,000. 

Mr. GARD. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. That is not contingencies for the Army. The 
legislative, executive, and judicial bill carries the pay for the 
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clerks in the War Department and other employees in the War 
Department here in Washington. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. And also for the per diem expenses 
and subsistence allowances. 

ety CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expir 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. But the Committee on Military Affairs appro- 
priates for the employees of the War Department under the 
General Staff, and the legislative, executive, and judicial bill 
never has carried any appropriations for that purpose. These 
civilian employees who are now finishing up the war work are 
operating under the General Staff of the Army. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I simply want to suggest to the 
gentleman from Indiana, who so ably and industriously repre- 
sents the Committee on Appropriations whenever the Army ap- 
propriation bill comes out, if he will surrender to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that adjunct to the Army affairs 
which the Committee on Appropriations still retains, there 
would be no danger of duplication of items. They would then 
nll be passed upon by ourselves at one table. 

Mr. GARD. I want to eliminate if I can duplications wher- 
ever they are apparent. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is the hope of the Committee 
on Military’ Affairs, but our friends on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, having a quasi jurisdiction over certain matters 
military by the back door for appropriations of a kind that we 
can not control, come in here and claim that there is duplica- 
tion. 

Mr. GARD. Without referring to the matter in controversy 
between the Committee on Appropriations and the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I claim the right to ask for information 
about these matters. 

Mr. KAHN. I think the gentleman performs a good service 
to the House by asking these questions. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I desire to say in answer to the 
statement of the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] in 
reference to the action of the Committee on Appropriations, 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill is for 
the specific purpose of making appropriations to pay the clerical 
expenses of the War Department and all other departments 
except the Department of Agriculture in the District of Colum- 
bia. Appropriations for these purposes are gotten through the 
legislative, executive, and judicial bill through the front door. 
What they fail to get there they attempt to get through the 
back door of the Committee on Military Affairs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman be kind 
enough to state further what the jurisdiction of his committee 
is? Under the so-called fortifications appropriation bill you 
propose to provide equipment for the armed forces. There is 
the back door. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I criticize just as much as the gen- 
tleman from Vermont does the nefarious practice of permitting 
these various bureaus, when failing to get what they want 
before one of these committees, going immediately somewhere 
else and getting what they want. You will find three or four 
other items in this bill where, in violation of the law prescribed 
in the legislative bill, and in defiance of it, they have sought 
and obtained through this Committee on Military Affairs appro- 
priations that were denied them because they could not make 
before the Committee on Appropriations a showing that they 
were entitled to receive them. And that is not all. There is 
a bill now pending, the naval appropriation bill, which passed 
this House a few days ago and went over on the other side, 
and in the committee over there they have added $450,000 for 
clerical work to help keep up this establishment in the city of 
Washington that is about as necessary as a cat with five tails. 
I am deprecating and will continue to oppose, as far as it is 
possible for me to do it, this constant overlapping and duplica- 
tion that is resulting in the waste of millions of money to the 
United States every year. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This example simply confirms the neces- 
sity for a budget system, does it not? 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Absolutely; and there ought to be 
some system whereby the appropriation for clerical forces and 
all the other expenses of these various bureaus should be ob- 
tained through one committee. If it is not done so, how are you 
to keep track of what these bureaus are costing the Govern- 
ment? There is no possible way of finding out or ascertaining 
or keeping tab on the expenditures of these various bureaus 
unless there is some centralized body that has supervision over 
their entire appropriations and their expenditures. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does not the gentleman from Indiana think 
that it would safeguard the situation somewhat when people 
come before the Committee on Appropriations asking for money 
for military purposes if the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations or some member thereof would take the matter 
up with the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ascertain whether or not it was a proper claim? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think that is correct, and there 
ought to be that correlation instead of this seeming jealousy 
about jurisdiction. Likewise it might be said that before the 
Committee on Military Affairs undertook to put an appropria- 
tion through for clerical.force in their Army bill they ought to 
come and consult with the Committee on Appropriations, which 
has jurisdiction over appropriations for clerical force. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, this last statement that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has made about the clerical force is gra- 
tuitous. The Committee on Military Affairs has never assumed 
to appropriate for any clerks or messengers or laborers except 
those connected with the General Staff of the Army. I have 
been on the Committee on Military Affairs for about 15 years, 
and that committee has always had jurisdiction over those 
clerks and employees. It does not assume jurisdiction over any 
other clerks except that it has also had jurisdiction over the 
clerks that are attached to the Military Establishment at divi- 
sion 127 department headquarters of the Army throughout the 
coun 

Mr. Woop of Indiana. M 
yield? 

Mr. KAHN. We have appropriated for those clerks. But 
over the clerks in the War Department here we have never as- 
sumed jurisdiction. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KAHN, Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. You say you are making no appro- 
priations for clerical force. I invite your attention to page 7, 
to the item appropriating $800,000 for clerical force. 

Mr, KAHN. Oh, the gentleman seems to have missed alto- 
gether what I said. We do appropriate for the clerical force 
connected with the General Staff and the various departinents 
and branches of the Army scattered throughout the country, and 
we have always had jurisdiction over that matter. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman is evidently mistaken 
as to what I called his attention to, because in addition to the 
appropriation you make generally for your clerical force, you 
are appropriating $800,000 for the Adjutant General’s office that 
you do not generally appropriate for. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman is mistaken. That $800,000 is 
in the nature of a reappropriation, remaining over from the 

500,000 appropriated last year for the purpose of making 
proper lists of the soldiers who participated in the World War 
and turning over those lists to the various States of the Union 
at the request of the adjutants general of those States. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. I wish to call attention, in view of 
the statement made by the gentleman, to the fact that The Ad- 
jutant General, in coming before the legislative committee for 
this very purpose, asked for only $2,000,000. The legislative 
bill gives- him $1,800,000. Now you are giving him $800,000 
more, or $2,600,000, or $600,000 more than he ever made any 
specification for. 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman had come to the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs and told him about this re- 
quest, we might have reached some understanding or agreement ; 
but the fact remains that a year ago we put into the military 
appropriation bill an item for $3,500,000, There was a general 
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demand throughout the country, from practically all the States, 
that lists of the soldiers from those States be furnished to the 
adjutants general of those States, in order that they might have 
a record of what their sons had accomplished in this war. That 
item was carried in the Army appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no ebjection. 

Mr. KAHN. The Adjutant General appeared before our com- 
mittee and stated that he had not completed his. work, that it 
would require some little time to finish it. He did not ask for 
an additional appropriation. He simply asked that the balance 
remaining from the former appropriation be reappropriated. 
When we asked how much that balance would be, he said there 
would be about $800,000 remaining of the fund of $3,500,000 on 
the Ist of July next. 

Now, there is no desire on the part of members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs to assume jurisdiction over 
matters that do not belong to them. Only a few days ago one 
of the Army officers came to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and spoke of aeroplanes for the fortifications. I stated that I 
believed that was a matter that ought to be taken up with the 
Appropriations Committee. I wonder if any member of the 
Appropriations Committee ever told an Army officer that some 
military item submitted to that committee ought to be taken up 
with the Committee on Military Affairs? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to the fact that the first proviso has been 
stricken out, and the second proviso commences with the lan- 
guage “Provided further.” 

Mr. KAHN. I move that that be amended by striking out 
the word “further.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KAHN: Page 2, line 23, after the word 
“Provided,” strike out the word “further.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 7 

Mr. KAHN. On page 3, in line 1, I moye to strike out the 
word “And.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kaun: Page 3, line 1, after the colon, 
strike out the word “And.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, it seems that the amendment is 
not necessary. It follows along in proper sequence, as I view 
it, because when you have stricken out the first proviso then 
you have the words“ Provided further,” and then, on line 1, 
page 3, you have “And provided further.” 

Mr. KAHN. Let me call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that the first proviso was stricken out on a point of 
order. 

Mr. GARD. I understand that. I said it seemed to me that 
the word “and” ought to remain in here. But that is very 
immaterial. : 

The point about which I wish to ask is that for those of us 
who are not of the elect, who are of the uninitiated in the line 
of appropriation bills, it is difficult to understand from the 
language in lines 2 to 4 just who down in the War Department 
are getting salaries in excess of $12,000 per annum. 

It says here in lines 1 to 4: 

That none of the funds appropriated or made available under this 
act shall be used for the payment of any salary in excess of $12,000 
per annum to any civillan employee in the War Department. 

Can the gentleman advise us how many of these civilian em- 
ployees there are? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know how many there are, but I will 
tell the gentleman the history of that. Somewhat over a year 
ago the Secretary of War appeared before the Committee on 
Military Affairs and told us that it was n to have a 
civilian employee of acknowledged ability who was familiar with 
the mercantile world to become Director of Sales; he said that 
in order to get the right kind of an employee a salary ‘of 
$25,000 a year would have to be paid. He brought to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee the gentleman whom he had selected for 
the position, Mr. Hare, of Philadelphia. 

The members of the committee felt that it would be rather 
anomalous to have a civilian employee in the War Department 
functioning therein who was paid twice the salary of the Secre- 
tary of War; arid as the salary of the Secretary of War is 
$12,000 a year, it was deemed advisable to put in a proviso that 
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no civilian employee in the War Department should get more 

than the Secretary of War receives. 

a GARD. That prescribes the salary to be paid to Mr. 
re 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE, I ask that the gentleman be given two 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman from California be extended two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, GARD. Does that apply to the gentleman to whom the 
chairman of the committee has referred, Mr. Hare? - 

Mr. KAHN. No; Mr. Hare resigned. 

Mr, GARD. What I particularly want to know from the chair- 
man of the committee, or any other member of the committee, 
was how many of these $12,000 men there are? 

Mr. KAHN. There was only one that I knew of. Mr. Hare 
evidently was not satisfied that $12,000 was sufficient, and he 
resigned. Mr. Morse has taken his place and is now the Direc- 
tor of Sales. . f 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Ohio to the statement on page 10 of the hearings before 
our committee, where he will find the names of the various offi- 
cers, and he will find that several of them afe drawing $50 a 
day—lawyers—and one, I think, perhaps as high as $75 a day. 
Those are the gentlemen we are driving at. 

Mr. KAHN. They are the gentlemen who are connected with 
the boards for the closing up of the war contracts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The unexpended balance of the $3,500,000, reappropriated in the 
Army appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920, approved July 11, 1919, 
for the completion, perno and transportation of the records per- 
taining to the draft under the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase gs eps d the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917, including the Map gn ayy of 
the neces: clerical and other help for 7 17 85 the office of The Adju- 
tant Gene of the Army in connection with the arrangement, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the files of those records and for the employ- 
ment of clerical help required to furnish to the adjutants general of 
the several States statements of service of all persons from those States 
who entered the military service during the war with Germany, is 
hereby reappropriated and made available for the fiscal year 1921, for 
all expenses, including the employment of clerical and other help in the 
office of The Adjutant General of the Army, necessary for the com- 
pletion and preservation of the selective-service records and the com- 
pletion of the work of furnishing statements of service to adjutants 
zeneral of States: Provided, That this appropriation shall be disbursed 

y such officer as may be designated by the Secretary of War for the 
purpose, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order to this clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what portion of the paragraph? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. To all of that portion that provides 
for the employment of clerks in the Adjutant General's Office for 
the purpose of preparing statements of service of the persons in 
the different States who entered the military service in the war 
with Germany. 

The CHAIRMAN. Commencing on line 8, page 7, after the 
word “record,” down to and including the word “ Germany,” ou 
line 12? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr, Chairman, I submit that this entire item was 
earried in the appropriation bill a year ago. 

The clerical force for carrying out this work was provided for 
in that law. This is simply a continuation of the unexpended 
balance of that appropriation. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Even if it was in the bill of a year 
ago, that would not make it in order now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair inquire so as to understand 
the point of the gentleman from Indiana. The point of the gen- 
tleman is not that it is not authorized by law but as being within 
the jurisdiction of the committee. The point is that it being for 
clerical help, it should fall under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and be a part of the legislative bill? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. On that point the Chair would like to hear 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, this entire matter was brought to 
the attention of the Committee on Military Affairs a year ago. 
Many Members of the House at that time were exceedingly 
anxious to have these records furnished for their respective 
States. The committee included the item which provided, among 


other things, for the hiring of the necessary clerks to do the 
work. I submit that this is simply a continuation of that work 
which was authorized in the last Army bill. 
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Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana a question. Has the Committee on Appropriations 
taken care of this matter by making an appropriation heretofore? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; and I wish to call the attention 
of the committee to the situation. It is not the purpose or 
desire of anyone connected with the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to cripple this work. Let me call attention to the fact 
that the estimates of the War Department only asked for $1,345,- 
000 for this service, and we appropriated $1,850,000 for the 
service. The Adjutant General at that time said that it was 
problematical, but he estimated that it would take $2,094,000, and 
we gave him $1,850,000. So if this item was germane and should 
be allowed, you are giving The Adjutant General $600,000 be- 
yond his fondest dreams. In the opinion of The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office, they believe they can get through with the amount 
already appropriated. I think it is bad policy, even if it was 
proper, to give them an appropriation that they do not need to 
do the work specified. 

Mr. McKENZIE. In what bill was that item? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. In the legislative bill just passed. 
The gentleman from California, if he had been present at the 
time the bill was considered, would have discovered, and if he 
will read it now he will see that out of the lump-sum appro- 
priation of $2,500,000 for the War Department $1,850,000 of 
that sum was fr The Adjutant General’s office for this specific 
purpose. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Certainly. : 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman know that the Committee on 
Military Affairs in the last year’s bill had already appropriated 
$3,500,000 for that work? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Let me call the gentleman’s attention 
to what The Adjutant General said about that. He said: 

The estimates for the office were revised by a War Department board 
convened for the purpose of considering the financial needs of the 
various bureaus of the department. That board allotted to this office 
$1,345,000 for the additional roll on the assumption that $750,000 of 
the $3,500,000 appropriated for the care and custody of the selective- 
service records and for the furnishing of statements of service to the 
adjutants general of States would be made available for the payment of 


salaries of the additional roll during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921. This sum will not be available for that purpose. 


That is the reason he gave to us, and that is the reason for 
the Appropriation Committee giving him $1,800,000 for this sery- 
ice. If we had had any idea that he was anticipating going to 
the Military Committee for this same purpose, our action would 
have been different. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion—if the point of order is sustained, whether the entire 
amount carried in this appropriation bill will then be made 
available to be used on the questionnaires that are down there? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is a part of this service. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Oh, no; they are two different propositions, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, There are two services—one was the 
service to be rendered the War Risk Bureau and to the finance 
department of the War Department furnishing data for the 
purpose of straightening out the accounts of the soldier boys. 
The other was for the purpose of furnishing the lists to the 
various adjutants general throughout the United States. For 
these two services The Adjutant General said it would take 
$2,094,000. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will read the appropria- 
tion, he will see that it is for two purposes: First, to take care 
of the military record of the soldiers, which is a very proper 
thing to do, and to furnish copies to the adjutants general of 
the various States. The second proposition was to furnish 
clerks to take care of the questionnaires that were sent here by 
the train load to be taken care of by the Federal Government. 

What I want to know from the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop] is whether or not, if his point of order is sustained, and 
nothing further done, the entire amount that is left in this ap- 
propriation will be available to be expended by employing clerks 
to take care of the questionnaires, and whether the appropria- 
tion will thereby be increased for doing the other work. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in order that there 
may be no mistake about that, I make the point of order to the 
portion of this measure that the gentleman has called my atten- 
tion to, with reference to the questionnaire, which is as clearly 
out of order as the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to ascertain to what lan- 
guage the gentleman extends his point of order. Does the point 
of order extend to the remainder of the paragraph? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Commencing with the word “and” in 
line 8, and extending to the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; that is the idea. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Indiana to the fact that if he makes the point 
of order beginning with line § on page 7, why not, in the interest 
of good legislation, make the point of order likewise against the 
Janguage beginning on lines 22 and 23—against the entire para- 
graph, in fact; because if you leave the language on lines 22 and 
23, and so forth, down to the record on line 8, it does not mean 
anything—it is not sense. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The only fear that I have in my 
mind is that the two or three things mentioned before possibly 
might have been in order, but I will admit that if this is taken 
out there is not much left of it. 

Mr. GARD. What I am trying to say is that there is no neces- 
sity for the appropriation of an unexpended balance of $3,500,000, 
because it does not apply to anything, if the gentleman’s point 
of order is sustained. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is correct. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. . 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Indiana, and to the gentleman from California, that the 
average Member of this House has no special interest at all in the 
controversy between the Committee on Appropriations and the 
Committee on Military Affairs, but it does occur to me that the 
result of this situation is going to be to deprive the people 
of the country of that which they are looking forward to, viz, 
the preservation of the records of the soldiers of the Great 
War, both in the Government at Washington and in the States 
of the Union, so that hereafter in years to come these records 
may be available. We ought not to be crippled by a controversy 
between these committees. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Indiana 
yield to me while I read a letter from the Secretary of War on 
this subject? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN, The letter is as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 26, 1920, 
Hon. JULIUS KAHN, 


Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. Kaun: I beg leave to invite your attention to a matter 
that I believe should be considered in connection with 1 penning Army 
appropriation bill. I refer to the appropriation of $3, ,000 for the 
purpose of caring for the draft records and the furnishing of statements 
of service to the adjutants general of States. 

I respectfully ee that the unexpended balance of that appropria- 
tion be made available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, as other- 
wise it will be impossible to complete the statements of service for the 
adjutants general of the States, or to conduct satisfactorily the work con- 
nected with the draft records, 

The Adjutant General will, if you so desire, appear before your com- 
mittee and explain in detail his needs in this connection. 

Trusting that you will give this matter your favorable consideration 
and that The Adjutant General will be permitted to appear before your 
geen gpibiins when he will furnish you with the details you may desire, 

am, 


Cordially, yours, Newton D. BAKER, 


Secretary of War. 

In accordance with the request of the Secretary, The Adjutant 
General did appear before the committee and testified that it 
was absolutely necessary, in order to have these records, that 
this unexpended balance be appropriated. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is any of this money to be nsed for construct- 
ing fireproof buildings? 

Mr. KAHN. No. 

Mr. WALSH. Are the records to be still kept in these fire 
traps where they were first stored when they were brought here 
to Washington? 

Mr. KAHN. I understand that the records are kept in the 
brick buildings at Washington Barracks, near the Potomac. 

Mr. WALSH. Then they have been moved from these various 
buildings where they were scattered. 

Mr. KAHN. I understand so. I understand that they are 
in those brick buildings down there. One of the reasons given 
for wanting to create an engineer school at Camp A, A. Hum- 
phreys was because those buildings at Washington Barracks 
were utilized for these records. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from Indiana yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is manifest that the Committee 
on Military Affairs took original jurisdiction of this provision 
and apparently with the assent, if not the definite consent, of 
the Committee on Appropriations. At least that committee made 
no protest. We initiated the legislation and carried: it hereto- 
fore. How can you reenter, having once withheld your juris- 
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diction? Suppose we play both ends against the middle here, 
and each, thinking the other is going to take care of it, did 
nothing, what state is legislation to be in? If jurisdiction once 
assumed is not continued to the finish, we would find ourselves 
in a state of chaos. I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
that the Committee on Appropriations, having waived its juris- 
oe it is estopped from reentering upon it when action has 
egun. j 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The logic of the gentleman from 
Vermont is all right as far as it goes, but it does not go far. 
If the point of order were not raised against this item in a 
former military-affairs bill, it does not give a right, as a 
precedent, for a repetition of it. The point of order is just 
as germane at any subsequent violation of the rule as it would 
have been originally. I want to say, in answer to the gentle- 
man from California, that there is no purpose, and I wish to 
impress this upon the gentleman, of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to interfere in the least in getting out these records and 
the statement to the Military Committee by the Secretary of 
War is in direct conflict with the necessities of this depart- 
ment as shown by The Adjutant General himself when he came 
before our committee and complained that the War Department 
was not giving him enough of this money, and when he only 
asked the total of $2,094,000 we gave him the amount we felt 
he could use for the fiscal year, $1,850,000, which is within 
less than $250,000 of the amount he said he needed to complete 
the entire work. So in answer to the gentleman from Texas 
this bureau is not going to be crippled at all, but we are open- 
ing the door by this proposal for an extra expenditure of 


$850,000. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But the legislative bill has not yet become 
a law? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is in the conference committee. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. And agreed to. 

Mr. McKENZIE, I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana 


if he does not believe, in the interest of orderly procedure and 
proper jurisdiction of the committee, that the thing to do is to 
put this appropriation where it belongs, on the military appro- 
priation bill, and strike it out in conference from the legisla- 
tive bill? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 1 will say to the gentleman from 
Hlinois that would be impossible, for the conference has been 
had and the report agreed to and signed. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But it has not yet been brought in, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It has not been brought in; no. It is 
a question of jurisdiction. However, I am not technical about 
the question of jurisdiction, but it is for clerical service in the 
District of Columbia, and that jurisdiction belongs to the 
legislative committee. 

Mr. McKEOWN.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understood the gentleman to reply to the 
Chairman that the point of order was that it was not within the 
jurisdiction of this committee, and I was wondering if he meant 
to make the point of order or rather that it was legislation upon 
this appropriation bill? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Well, it is legislation upon an appro- 
priation bill, and it is not proper legislation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I was wondering if the gentleman could 
raise the point of order on the paragraph after the bill is in 
that it is not within the jurisdiction—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The proposi- 
tions inyolved in the point of order are very simple, and when 
resolved down to fundamentals raises the question as to the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Military Affairs as to two 
items. Those two items are one for clerical help for a certain 
` specified purpose, and the other item for clerical and other help 
for a certain specified purpose. Within the District of Columbia 
matters affecting employees of all the various departments of 
the Government are within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Appropriations. The point of order is sustained, and the Clerk 
will read. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It is evident there now remains in this bill, as far as I 
understand the ruling of the Chair, unless the Chair has ruled 
that the entire paragraph goes out—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman extended the point of or- 
der, the Chair will say to the gentleman from Ohio, against the 
Janguage in line 8, commencing with the word “and,” and that 
strikes out under the rule the rest of the paragraph. ` 

Mr. GARD. In moving to strike out the last word, what I 
desired was to call to the attention of the gentleman from In- 
diana that on that point of order he is seeking to accomplish 
some saving, I have no doubt. It accomplishes nothing, be- 


cause it still continues to appropriate an unexpended balance of 
$3,500,000. Now, the argument advanced by the gentleman from 
Indiana was that the Committee on Appropriations in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial bill had carried, I believe, 
$1,850,000 for the same purpose, so that if that be true, why is it 
necessary to carry the unexpended balance of $3,500,000? It 
seems to me that that is a bad way to appropriate, anyhow, an 
unexpended balance that is of an unknown quantity, and inas- 
much as this part has been stricken out on the point of order, 
it seems to me, in the interest of good legislation, that something 
should be done with the other, because it certainly should not 
be the rule to appropriate unexpended balances without any 


purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Indiana if he does not believe he would be justified in with- 
holding the point of order, commencing in line 12 with the word 
“is,” where it reads, “is hereby reappropriated and made avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1921 for all expenses,” and so forth? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not see that that would help 
any. I think the proper thing to do would be for the chairman 
to move to strike out the rest of it. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I am not willing to take the re- 
sponsibility at this time of stopping the work of preparing these 
lists, and I therefore will not move to strike out the other 
language. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
all the remaining portion of this clause, commencing on line 19, 
page 6. I move to strike out the remainder of the paragraph, 
That will cover it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 6, line a strike 
out all of lines 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, and on e 7 all of lines 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. up to and including the word “ records.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee whether or not, after having heard 
the explanation of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woon] that 
if this motion prevails and this paragraph is stricken out, he 
believes there is sufficient appropriation in the legislative bill to 
carry on this work? 

Mr. KAHN, I will say frankly to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa that I do not know. I simply know that the Secretary of 
War wrote a letter to the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, in which he said that in order to carry on this 
work it was necessary to have the unexpended balance of 
$3,500,000 reappropriated. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to vote for a 
duplication of this work. There seems to be some uncertainty 
about it. I know the States are very much interested in having 
these records completed. At least, I know that my State is. I 
was wondering, after what has been said and the uncertainty 
that surrounds it, whether or not it would be well for the chair- 
man of the committee to ask that this paragraph go over until 
to-morrow until the matter can be more thoroughly investigated? 

Mr. KAHN. I will say furthermore that the letter of the 
Secretary of War to the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs is dated March 26, only a few days ago. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the chairman of the committee know 
that the attention of the Secretary of War was called to this 
item in the legislative bill? 

Mr. KAHN. I imagine the War Department gets a copy of 
every appropriation bill hot off the press. I have no objection 
to submitting a unanimous-consent request that the matter be 
allowed to go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not want to vote for it twice. 
to vote for it once. 

Mr. KAHN. I am just stating to my friend from Oklahoma 
that on the 26th of March, long after the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill had passed this House, the Sec- 
retary of War wrote to the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, saying that the appropriation of the unexpended 
balance was necessary. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And that letter indicates that the Secretary 
of War was not advised of this other appropriation? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think it does indicate anything of the 
kind. But I am willing, for the sake of saving time, to ask 
unanimous consent that this entire matter be allowed to go over 
until to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] is pending. Does the gentleman ask that 
the matter be carried over under its present status? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. 


I want 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If the gentleman will wait for a 
minute, Clearly the Secretary of War was not advised of this 
situation. Evidently The Adjutant General knows more about 


his necessities than the Secretary of War seems to know. The 
Adjutant General, according to his testimony—I am not giving 
you my word for it—said $2,094,970 was the amount that would 
be necessary to complete this work. The War Department had 
only allotted to him $1,345,000 for it. The legislative committee 
gave him five hundred thousand and some odd dollars more 
than the War Department had set apart for it, upon his state- 
ment, making it, instead of $2,094,000, as he said he thought 
would be necessary, $850,000. It is problematical how much it 
will take to do this work, but we are within $250,000 of all that 
is necessary to do it at the outside. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That was to do this same work? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Exactly. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know whether it was to do this same 
work or not. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] has preferred a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say in reply to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop]—and I have no desire to assume jurisdic- 
tion for the Committee on Military Affairs to which it is not 
entitled—that The Adjutant General appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on the 26th of March, subsequent to 
the time when he appeared before the Committee on Appropri- 
ations on this very item, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. And upon the assumption, no doubt, 
that he would not get the amount that we appropriated for him 
when it finally passed the body at the other end of the Capitol. 

355 KAHN. I ask that my unazlmous- consent request be 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the gentleman from California. The gentleman 

om California asks unanimous consent that further consid- 

ration of this paragraph be continued over and made in order 
to-morrow when consideration is resumed in the Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, I shall not object 
to the wish of the gentleman from California to have it go 
over; but I merely offer this suggestion, that the Chair, hav- 
ing sustained a point of order to part of this, in order to make 
a completed statement of the balance remaining it would be 
necessary to include after the word “records,” on line 8, the 
words “is hereby appropriated and made available for the 
fiscal year 1921,” so that that should be included. The motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] was to strike it out. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If the point of order is sustained it 
absolutely leaves this clause meaningless anyhow. 

Mr. KAHN. The amendment which the gentleman from 
Indiana has offered may not be adopted if we find that this un- 
expended balance is necessary for the continuance and the 
completion of the work. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. When The Adjutant General was before the 
Committee on Military Affairs what did he have.to say with 
reference to the necessity for this extra sum here? He testified 
before that committee, did he not; 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly; and he went into details about the 
great value of these records and the great necessity for getting 
the unexpended balance to continue the work. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Did he say that he would need that unex- 
pended balance in addition to the amount that was carried in 
the deficiency bill? 

Mr. KAHN. He did not say anything about any amount car- 
ried in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. You bet he did not. 

Mr. KAHN. Or in the legislative bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GARD. Inasmuch as it is a good point to begin on to- 
morrow, I make the point of order. 

Mr. KAHN, I hope the gentleman will not insist upon his 
point of order. Possibly we can finish reading a few more 
pages. I do not think there will be any material objection to 
them. Let us read until a quarter past 5. 

Mr. GARD. I will withhold, if the gentleman desires, 

Mr. KAHN. I would like to go on for a few moments longer. 
I would like to finish the bill, in fact, by Friday afternoon at 5 
o'clock. . 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
tora moment? 


KAHN. Certainly. 


Mr. DENT. I think we can finish the bill by Friday. There 
is no opposition or fight on the bill from this side of the 
House. I would like to know about how much longer this after- 
noon the gentleman wants to continue? 

Mr, KAHN. I should like to continue until a quarter past 5— 
15 minutes longer. 

Mi BAER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
wor 

The CHAIRMAN. 
graph is read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purchase and binding of professional books treating of military 
and entific subjects for library, for use of school, and for temporary 
use in coast defense, $2,360: Provided, That section 3648, Revised 
Statutes, shall not apply to subscriptions for forei and professional 
newspapers and periodicals to be paid for from this. appropriation, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the proviso of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order, 

Mr. WALSH. I will reserve it, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
make the point of order. This item is necessary for some of 
these bureaus in order that they may secure newspapers and 
periodicals from foreign countries and our own country—publi- 
cations that are purely technical. They publish articles of con- 
siderable value to the bureau in question. The publications re- 
autre that subscriptions must be paid for in advance. They 
will not accept subscriptions to be paid after the year is over, 
and so this language is inserted and has been carried in the bill 
for many years, as to certain departments, in order that the bu- 
reaus may have the advantage of those special technical news- 
papers and periodicals which carry the articles that pertain to 
that particular service. It has been done as to some of the pro- 
visions of the bill for a number of years, notably in the Ord- 
nance and other sciertific and technical bureaus. They want to 
get the benefit of these particular publications. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Did not that first come to par- 
ticular attention when the Post Office Department ruled, under 
some act or under the authority of some act, that newspapers 
could not send through the mails their publications except when 
they are paid for in advance? 

Mr. KAHN. I think so. I want to call to the attention of 
my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] the fact that legis- 
lation of this kind has been carried in the bill since 1908. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the department subscribe for periodicals 
only of foreign publication? 

Mr. KAHN. No. ‘They also subscribe ‘for publications that 
discuss technical questions in which the bureau is interested in 
this country, but the rule here is that subscriptions must be paid 
for a year in advance. 

Mr. WALSH. Has that rule been in force since 1908? 

Mr. KAHN. The law has been carried that long. Probably it 
is because it was called to the attention of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and upon that statement the provision was in- 
serted in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, this is a very minor appropriation, 
Mr. Chairman, and in view of the explanation of the gentleman 
from California I will not press the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. p 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Orrics or THE Curer SIGNAL OFFICER. 
SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY. 


Telegraph and telephone systems: Euroen ees Ser operation, 
and repair of military, telegraph, telephone, radio, cable, and signaling 
systems; signal equipments and stores, field glasses, telescopes, helio- 
graphs, signal lanterns, „ and other necessa instruments; wind 
vanes, barometers, anemometers, thermometers, and other meteorological 
instruments ; D ng Sat co and ‘cinematographic work performed for the 
Army by the Signal Corps; motor cycles, motor-driven and other vehicles 
for technical and official purposes in connection with the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of communication or signaling systems, and 
supplies for their operation and maintenance; professional and scientific 
books of reference, pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, and maps for use 
in the office of the Chief Signal Officer; telephone apparatus, including 
rental and payment for commercial, exchange, message, trunk-line, long- 
distance, and leased-line telephone service at or connecting any post, 
eamp, cantonment, depot, arsenal, headquarters, 3 aviation 
station, or other office or station of the Army, excepting local telephone 
service for the various bureaus of the War Department in the District 
of Columbia, and toll messages 8 to the office of the Secretary 
of War; electric time service; the rental of commercial telegraph lines 
and equipment and their operation at or connecting any post, camp, 
cantonment, depot, arsenal, headquarters, hospital, aviation station, or 
other office or station of the Army, but not 8 N ment for 
Individual W 7 messages transmitted over commer lines; elec- 
trical installations and maintenance at tary posts, cantonments, 
camps, and stations of the Army; fire control and direction apparatus 


That will be in order after the next para- 
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and matériel for Field Artillery; salaries of civilian employees, includ- 
ing those necessary as instructors at vocational schools; su pli gen- 
eral repairs, reserve supplies, and other expenses connect ith the 
collecting and transmitting of information for the Army by telegraph 
or otherwise; experimentation and research for the purpose of develop- 
ing improvements in apparatus and methods of signaling, including 
machines, instruments, and other equipment for laboratory and 

pi ses; tuition, laboratory fees, etc., for Signal Corps officers detailed 
to civilian technical schools for the purpose of pursuing technical courses 
of instruction along Signal Corps lines; lease, construction, alteration 
and repair of such buildings required for storing or guarding Si al 
Corps supplies, equipment, and personnel when not otherwise provided 
for, including the land therefor, the introduction of water, electric light 
and power, sewerage, grading, roads and walks, and other equipment 
required, $4,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve a point of order on the paragraph, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have asked the Official Reporters for a copy of the 
stenographic notes of the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Coon], but as I have not received them yet, and as it is 
getting to be a late hour, I want to rise to say a few words with 
regard to the remarks he made. So far as the remarks he made 
about me personally are concerned, I want to say that I shall 
continue to cartoon as I have in the past, and I wish I had as 
much ability to express my ideas in pictures as the gentleman 
from Ohio has with his oratory. I can simply say that this pub- 
lication, the Plumb Plan League paper, called Labor, is an 
official organ of the brotherhoods of which Mr. Coon is a 
member. I am not a member of it, and I do not stand up here 
in behalf of labor. But if I wanted to go into some details in 
regard to the railroad bill, which would take about an hour, I 
believe I could justify my own opinion that that bill was not 
entirely beneficial to the great mass of the people, to labor or 
the farmers either. A 

In Chicago recently, according to newspaper reports, the 
president of the American Bankers’ Association got up in a 
great convention and said he was proud of the bill because they 
had written five or six provisions into that measure. Now, as 
the bankers are the looters of the railroads, and not the rail- 
road owners themselves, I believe it would be logical and con- 
sistent for me to show that because the bankers of this country 
had succeeded in writing five or six provisions into the bill it 
was a bill practically drawn by a soviet of brokers in Wall 
Street. 

The newspaper dispatch I referred to was in the Washington 
Star under the following date line: 


COMMENDS RAILROAD BILL-—BANKERS’ HEAD CALLS IT STABILIZER OF 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS. 
CHICAGO, March 2. 


The Esch-Cummins railroad bill is the most constructive legislation 
Congress has enacted in many years, Richard S. Hawes, president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, declares in a statement here. 

Six of seven recommendations drawn up by a special railroad com- 
mittee of the association were incorporated in the bill, Mr. Hawes said. 

“The: bill will serve as a stabilizer of certain national conditions,” 
Mr. Hawes said, “and it will insure a continuance of the present pros- 
perous conditions. The principle of arbitration provided is at least 
equitable to all concerned. Let the labor features be given a full and 
fair trial. Both sides should welcome an unbiased try out.” 

I could quote another document proving that the railroad bill 
was partly written by financial interests, but I shall not discuss 
this matter further unless I am again attacked. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAER. No; I will not yield. I have only five minutes. 
But I am not trying to prove what I have just suggested, and I 
do not intend to unless some one makes an attack on me and 
I have to come in here on the floor and defend my statements in 
any paper in which my work is published. But the Members of 
this House were not entirely familiar with that bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield for a question, to 
explain this cartoon, in view of what he has just said? 

Mr. BAER. That is just exactly what I have just explained. 

Mr, FOSTER. This one where you say, “ Wanted for Con- 
gress, 2 man who votes for the people and not for the soviet of 
Wall Street.” 

Mr. BAER. I have just explained that when five or six pro- 
visions of that bill are written by bankers who are the looters 
of the railroads, the men who voted for that bill, unconsciously, 
perhaps, did vote for the interests of Wall Street. 

Mr. FOSTER. My question is this: Did you get paid for 
libeling 250 Members of this House in that cartoon? 

Mr. BAER. No; I did not get any pay for it. I expressed my 
views on the railroad bill in that cartoon without any pay 
for it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is this your view about your fellow Members 
of Congress, who are as honest as you are? 

Mr. BAER. I have no time to yield further. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have a lot of questions I would like to ask 
you on that. 

Mr. BAER. The antistrike clause of the bill which I at- 
tacked in Labor was not the clause that was in the bill as it 


originally passed the House, but was language written in by a 
Member of another body that I can not mention on this floor, 
and that was a vicious measure. It is evident that it meant the 
slavery of laboring men in this country. Here they wanted 
public ownership of laborers to compel them to work, and still 
they were hollering against the Government controlling the rail- 
roads. That was the very reason I attacked this provision that 
was written in another body, not by this House. The Anderson 
amendment was a splendid amendment, but that other provision 
was written in in another body, and it meant the slavery of the 
laboring men of this country, and I have the right, as a cartoonist 
and as an individual American citizen and as a Member of 
Congress, to attack a vicious measure that is contrary to the 
very fundamentals of our American Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I want to say that the cartoon I referred to in my 
question to the gentleman from North Dakota is in Labor, dated 
March 20, and not prior to the House passing the bill, but subse- 
quent to that date. The cartoon says, “ Wanted, for Congress, 
a man who votes for the people and not for the soviet of Wall 
Street.” That is under date of March 20. 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I will gladly yield. 

Mr. BAER. I went on the proposition that this measure had 
passed according to my views, and that was what the American 
Dankers said—they had written five or six provisions into the 

ill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
suggestion? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If this be a representative Gov- 
ernment, is it extraordinary that once in a while the bankers 
might get a law through Congress not harmful to them? 

Mr. BAER. That is all right. 

Mr. FOSTER. I want to say that I came here as a Member 
of this Congress with a large labor constituency, and I think 
my record at home will show that I was not considered un- 
friendly to labor. After the present railroad bill was passed 
I asked the American Federation of Labor for their classification 
of my votes on labor bills. I found that there were 13 bills that 
the Federation had been interested in and that I had voted for 
all they were in favor of, as they classify it, except one, and 
that was my final vote for the railroad bill. I mention this to 
show that I do not believe I can justly be accused of being un- 
friendly to labor. 

When the final vote arrived a motion to recommit by substitut- 
ing the Anderson amendment for the labor clause then in the bill 
would have carried by a majority of 50 had the opportunity been 
presented for the vote. That is not only my judgment, but the 
judgmient of the legislative agent of one of the railroad brother- 
hoods. It was generally understood by those friendly to labor 
that such a motion would be made up to within five minutes of 
the time the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], who 
had not voted for the Anderson amendment originally, made the 
motion to recommit, which precluded the vote for the Anderson 
amendment, This condition gave us no opportunity to vote for 
the substitution of the Anderson amendment. I then voted for 
the bill, realizing that it was necessary to protect the railroads 
on their return to private ownership. Without protection, the 
weaker roads in my district would have been thrown into the 
hands of receivers with a result that the coal mines would have 
their output materially reduced and the miners would be with- 
out employment. When we vote, as friends of labor, for this 
bill we turn around only to find a gentleman of the House car- 
tooning the House of Representatives as a “soviet of Wall 
Street,” - This is both unfair and untrue. In my judgment, a 
gentleman who does that and intends it—I will not say what is 
in my mind, because I am not positive as to the rules of the 
House in such a case—but I resent it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAER. Go ahead. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman says, “Go ahead.” What I 
had in mind to say was that, if the gentleman from North Da- 
kota objects to his company in the House, there is a way to part 
company without the retirement from the House of the 250 
Members who supported the railroad bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that I have 
a point of order reserved and in view of the fact that I may 
need some assistance in having it properly considered, I will not 
press the point of order now. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman who has 
recently spoken is very unfair, and I will not go into a con- 
sideration of the railroad bill, because it would take an hour. 
I think the men who voted for the bill voted conscientiously, 


Will the gentleman allow me a 
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but it was passed under circumstances that did not enable 
them to know all that was in the bill. I am not questioning 
the good faith of any Member of the House, only I say that a 
great number of Members of the House did not know what was 
in the bill. I claim that the constitutional lawyers of the 
country do not know what is in the bill, because in that bill 
you can have an injunction on labor to-day. I am not arguing 
in regard to that. What I want to say is that as a cartoonist 
or a Member of Congress I have the right to express my views 
in pictures as well as somebody has to get up on the floor and 
make a speech, 

The cause of the present unrest and strikes in this country 
is not caused by the Plumb plan paper. It is caused by repres- 
sive legislation, not only that has been passed by Congress but 
bills introduced and put in here suppressing free speech, free 
assemblage, and other repressive legislation. I want to put 
in the Recorp in connection with my remarks, as I have the 
right of extension, a statement printed in yesterday’s Herald, 
drawn up by some members of the American Federation of 
Labor, and they speak officially for that organization as well 
as for the brotherhoods. These men go on to say that it is the 
reactionary legislation that has caused the present agitation. 
Bolsheyism is always brought about by Bourbonism. In every 
country where they have tried to pass such repressive measures 
as Mr. Palmer’s espionage bill a similar result has been caused. 
It is similar in every respect to the Czar's bill, to the Kaiser's 
bill, to the Bourbon bill, to the Stuarts’ bill, and to what was 
done in Russia. What did it bring about? It brought about a 
serious condition like that in Germany to-day. I have a right 
to talk against this legislation and I have a right to picture 
it, and I challenge anybody in this House to say that I have not 
the right to express my views in that manner. 

In connection with what I have said I insert the following: 


STRIKES DUE TO REACTIONARY LAWS, LABOR’S OFFICIAL VIEW. 


The Washington Herald herewith presents labor's official views on the 
unauthorized nation-wide railroad strike. The article was written by 
a trade-union official after he had conferred with international labor 
chiefs on the subject, and the opinions presented are the opinions of 
men high in the councils of the American Federation of Labor and the 
railroad brotherhoods. The article follows: 

“The stampeded strikes of individual railroad employees can be laid 
to the reactionary legislation by Congress and the 1 
injunction’ tactics of representatives of our Governmen 

“The strikes also are a stinging rebuke to those men in Congress 
who haye persistently, fia tliy, and maliciously denounced in scathing 
terms organized labor and labor officials. 


SAYS A. F. OF L. PREVENTED NATION-WIDE STRIKES, 


“It is safe to say that were it not for the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated unions the country would be in the turmoil and 
stress of a gigantic strike that would ae industry and cause 
famine in food and other necessaries of life. 

“There would have been no bolshevik government in Russia if there 
had been in that 5 strong and virile an organization as the 

bor. There can be no ring ome paralysis of 
the rican Federa- 


an 
„ Lebe people of this try until thei 8 

ongress have em e people o country un r 
for the law is becoming a secondary consideration. 

“Since May, 1919, when the present Congress began its session, it 
has been surfeited with obnoxious bills, the intent of which are to 
reaffirm in peace times all the new vicious legislation adopted with the 
tacit consent of the people during the war. 


REGRETS ATTEMPT TO HAMPER LABOR AND THE PEOPLE. 


“Bills have been introduced taking away the initiative of men to 
better their conditions, the right of free speech, free press, and free as- 
sembly granted by the Constitution, and sumptuary laws have been pro- 
posed that would tie labor and the farmers into such a condition of servi- 

ude they would be unable to en; in the most necessary agitation 
seeking the betterment of their conditions. 

“ Not an idea was conceived in the hostile minds of Members of Con- 

ss that would retard and hamper not only labor but the people, that 

s not been written into a bill and presented for consideration. 

“While the people of the country were suffering from the effects of 
the Great War and the economic equilibrium was shattered as never be- 
fore in the history of the country, not a constructive measure was 
enacted by Congress for their relief, 

“The high cost of living entered into every home. Children were de- 
nied proper sustenance because of the inability of the breadwinners of 
the household to earn sufficient wages to support themselyes and their 
dependents. Cries for relief were incessant. They came from every 
quarter of the United States, and no class was more patient than the 
railroad employees. The appeals were ignored. 


HOLD “ TREACHERY OF CONGRESS” EXCITED WORKERS, 


“This situation bas caused the individual strikes that are disturbing 
the country to-day. But those men are fighting for the right to live as 
Americans should live, and notwithstanding their membership in trade 
unions, they have stampeded from their employment in what is called 
an unauthorized strike. It is unautho because the trade-union 
movement of the country believes in orderly procedure in the settling 
of grievances, but it can not be called an rike, as those men were 
excited through the treachery of Members of Congress who have neg- 
lected the interests of the people. 

“ Congress is to blame for the situation. ‘There is no doubt about it. 
Its antistrike legislation, its efforts to establish involuntary servitude 
of the employees of the railroad companies as well as others, and the 
falsehoods uttered so frequently embittered the people of this country. 


But the . of gaor aoh naz becu so 8 
can epen upon to save coun om the te 
situation’ that has developed through the acts of Congress. 
PEOPLE SHOULD PRAISE TRADE-UNION IDEA. 

“Every rule of discipline in the railroad brotherhoods and their 
lodges is being enforced to the extreme. The strikers have been notified 
they will be expelled from their organizations unless they return to 
work. Every piece of eer yh oa the labor organization, every 
influence it can bring to bear, is being used to induce the strikers to 
return to work. 

“This will be accomplished in a few days, as men are already re- 


turning to their employment. 

“The people of the meer should rise up in praise of the trade- 
union movement. They should make it their one aim in the next elec- 
tion to defeat every candidate who bas aided in sowing the seeds of 
unrest among the workers. 

“There was no greater influence during the war for a united le 
than the trade-union movement. It was a potential factor in Pime 
pacifism when it was becoming a serious menace. 

“But no sooner was the armistice declared than the denunciation 
of organized labor began. President Gompers was declared to have 
been disloyal during the war. Every act of his that had been approved 
by the ers and eee of allied countries and our own Govern- 
ment was ridicul and said to have been of no moment. Such de- 
nunciation by Members of Congress was sent out through the country 
in an effort to prejudice the people against the trade-union movement 
and its normal activities. 

HIT PROFITKERS FOR SWELLING PROFITS. 

“ While the attack was being made on labor the profiteers went on 
their way rejoicing. As long as labor was denounced as being the 
cause of the profiteering the Poe kept swelling prices without 
fear. These are the causes of the strikes of the railroad men, who 
had ormed such prodigious tasks 8 the war. No group ot 
men the United States are more loyal, but the hammering away 
at them, the charge that they are ving enormous wages, when 
they are saving and skimping at every turn and are still unable to 
meke ends Mor d has aroused them so they can not be held responsible 
for their acts. 

“The trouble will settle down, peace will be restored, but the bitter- 
ness of feeling will remain. It is therefore necessary for all citizens 
of the United States who believe we should have a representative Con- 

ess, one which will legislate in the interest of the people and not 

or a privileged few, to give their aid to defeat those responsible for 
the present terrible conditions. 
“The men who are cn strike quit as individuals. No law could be 
enacted that would prevent such a class of strikes unless it prohibited 
an individual from quitting his employment whenever he saw fit. It 
is a most striking example of what unrest will do. 

WANT “ UNBEARABLE CONDITIONS” IMPROVED, 

“Tet Congress forget politics, forget personal aggrandizement, and 
enact legislation that will be of benefit to our ple. Send ever 


peo 
profiteer to jail. Repeal all reactionary legislation that prohibits citi- 
zens of our country from enjoying the inherent rights granted them by 


the Constitution. 
“The people, to be su ust not be burdened with any 


ecessful, m 
sumptuary laws that will take away their Hberties. It were better 
that Congress should be done away with altogether than to have it 
create such rebellion in the minds and hearts of the people. 

“The remedy, therefore, is that Congress and the interests that 
have been attacking labor should change their policy of seeking to 
enact such laws as make the life of the workers unbearable and join 
with the American Federation of Labor to alleviate the present un- 
bearable conditions and unrest among the army of workers of our 
country. This can not be done unless the American Federation of 
Labor is supported by those who are now seeking to disrupt it.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, in the interest of peace on the Re- 
publican side. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13587, the 
Army appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Goopwin of Arkansas for an indefinite period, on account of 
sickness. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference re- 
port upon the bill H. R. 11578, the Post Office appropriation bill, 
for printing under the rule. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I reserve all points 


of order. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 12581) granting the consent of Congress to the village 
and township of Shelly, Norman County, Minn., and the township 
of Caledonia, Traill County, N. Dak., and their successors and 
assigns, to construct a bridge across the Red River of the North 
on the boundary line between the said States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12610) making appropriations for legislative, 
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executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, that the Sen- 
ate had further insisted upon amendment 53, had asked a fur- 
ther conference with the House, and had appointed Mr. WARREN, 
Mr. Smoor, and Mr. Overman as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate Committees as indicated below: 

S. 4167. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
municipal bridge approaches and extensions or additions thereto 
by the city of St. Louis, within the States of Illinois and Mis- 
souri; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution to extend the authority of the 
county of Luzerne, State of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge 
across the North Branch of the Susquehanna River from the city 
of Wilkes-Barre, county of Luzerne, Pa., to the borough of Dor- 
ranceton, county of Luzerne, Pa.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 795. An act for the relief of Arthur Wendle Englert. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 1005. An ‘act for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
Matoa; and 

S. 1222. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Henry O. Barrett. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
gentlemen who have spoken on the Army appropriation bill, or 
who may hereafter speak on that bill, have five legislative days 
within which to extend their remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, why does not the gentleman extend 
it to all Members of the House? 

Mr. KAHN. Only those gentlemen who have spoken on the 
bill have asked that I make this request. I have no objection 
to changing the request so that all Members may have five 
legislative days in which to extend their remarks on the Army 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object to that request. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the subject on which I addressed the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ' 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr, COOPER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT., 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. * 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 24 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 15, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report on preliminary examination of waterway or ship canal 
along the most practicable route between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario of sufficient capacity to admit the largest vessels now 
in use on the Great Lakes, was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ELLSWORTH, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9228) 
to authorize the establishment of a Coast Guard station on the 
coast of Lake Superior, in Cook County, Minn., reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 826), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13576) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to turn over to the Postmaster 
General without charge therefor a certain building or buildings 
now located at Watertown, N. Y., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 827), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9028) to authorize 
the addition of certain lands to the Nez Perce National Forest, 
Idaho, reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 833), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. WILSON of Pentisylvania, from the Committee on War 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3522) for the 
relief of Lemuel Stokes, reported the same with an amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 828), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12890) referring the claim of the State of Rhode 
Island for expenses during the War with Spain to the Court of 
Claims for adjudication, reported the same with an amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 829), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. McKINIRY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11945) for the relief of W. C. Stewart, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 830), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. | 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12005) for the relief of Henry P. Corbin, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
831), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. | 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 178) authorizing 
an exchange of lands by A. A. Bruce, of La Veta, Colo., reported 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
832), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13589) granting an increase of pension to Charles O. Woesner; 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KELLAR: A bill (H. R. 13606) granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a’ 
bridge across the Mississippi River; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. : t 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 13607) amending section 2 of 
the act of June 14, 1918, providing for a determination of heir- 
ship in cases of members of the Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma, 
conferring jurisdiction upon district courts to partition lands 
belonging to full-blood heirs of allottees of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A resolution (H. Res. 520) regarding the 
Irish citizens confined in the prisons in England; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. ‘ 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13608) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Haines; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13609) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Dye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R. 13610) granting a pension to 
Cynthia A. Prince; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13611) granting a pension to Preston 
Phinney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 13612) for the relief of the 
heirs of R. M. Bryson; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 13613) for the 
relief of Ferman Montreal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIGSBY: A bill (H. R. 13614) validating home- 
stead entry of Mike Campbell for certain public land in Alaska ; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 13615) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah Barney; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 13616) granting a pension 
to William M. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: A bill (H. R. 13617) to extend the pro- 
visions of the retirement law for the Lighthouse Service to in- 
clude Joseph P. Groux, former keeper of Chefuncte River 
Range Light Station, La.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13618) granting 
a pension to Tabitha A. Goole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 13619) granting a pension to 
Minnie Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 13620) for the relief of 
G. L. Adams; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18621) granting a pension to Hiram L. 
Middlebrooks ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13622) for the relief of the widow of 
John A, Zachary; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13623) for the relief of Alexander Matti- 
son; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2947. By Mr. BEE: Petition of Eugene A, Nordhaus and 
others, of San Antonio, Tex., favoring enactment of civil-service 
retirement legislation; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

2948. By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Affidavit in support of 
House bill No, 13594, granting a pension to Thomas J. Meadows; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2949. By Mr. DYER: Petition of the night inspectors of the 
port of Baltimore, urging the passage of the Dallinger bill to 
increase the salary, ete.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2950, Also, petition of the Austin and Floyd Key Post, No. 
456, of the American Legion, urging the support of the American 
Legion fourfold optional bill, etc.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2951. By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of Miss Adaline M. Miller 
and 93 other citizens of Mitchell, Nebr., and vicinity, protesting 
against universal military training, etc.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

2952. Also, petition of H. Schuman and 19 other citizens of 
Big Springs, Nebr., and vicinity, protesting against universal 
military training, etc.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2953. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of group of 
citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., that the United States Army 
stores be kept open to aid in combating high cost of living; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2954. Also, resolution of Minnesota State central committee, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, indorsing and 
recommending for fayorable action and passage the Royal John- 
son back-pay bill, House bill 7923; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2955. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the victory convention 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, urging 
the adhesion of the United States to the League of Nations with 
the least possible delay, ete.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

2956. By Mr, RAKER: Petition of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, urging the passage of House bill 12537; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

2957. Also, petition of the editor of the Liberty Magazine, 
Washington, D. C., protesting against House bill 12504, ete.; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2958. Also, petition of the Golden Gate Association, No. 40, 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America, protesting against cer- 
tain provisions in House bill 10378; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


2959. Also, petition of California State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, indorsing conservation of the forests of the United States 
and urging the purchase by the United States of forests at the 
head of navigable rivers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2960. Also, petition of the Sclunidt Lithograph Co., of San 
Francisco, Calif., protesting against the excess-profits tax, etc. ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2961. By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of V. H. Kazanjian, Ed- 
ward H. Bedrossian, S. K. Boyasian, A. A. Selian, Leon Kazan- 
jian, Yervant Assayoorian, L. K. Mkitarian, F, Mallonian, H. 
Aurigian, A. Kasparian, and B. K, Papajian, members of the 
Union of American Veterans of Armenian birth, urging the 
Government of the United States to extend to the Armenian 
people immediate protection and assistance; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2962. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of residents of Coopers- 
town, N. Dak., and vicinity, protesting against compulsory mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2963. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of the Benjamin J, 
Hofstetter Post, No. 89, of the American Legion, of Hayden, 
Colo., urging the Ways and Means Committee to report out the 
fourfold optional plan, ete.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2964. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of J. E. Young and other 
citizens of Howard County, Ark., protesting against compulsory 
military training service; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, April 15, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


“Almighty God, we come before Thee day by day that we may 
be recommissioned for the task Thou hast put into our hands. 
We dare not meet the responsibilities of this high office trusting 
alone in human wisdom or human strength—too many sacred 
and important interests are at stake. We turn our faces con- 
stantly toward God and ask Thee to guide us in the discharge of 
our duties. Bless the labor of this day in this Senate. We ask 
it for Christ's sake. Amen. 


The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yes- 
terday’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


NITRATE OF SODA. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 180) authorizing the Secretary of War to turn 
over to agricultural fertilizer distributors or users a supply of 
nitrate of soda, which was to strike out all after“ authorized,” 
in line 4, and to insert “ to sell for cash at the prevailing market 
price, at the time of the sale thereof, to such distributors or 
users thereof, in the United States, as shall request the same, 
and in such quantity to each, not less than 1 ton nor more 
than 100 tons to any purchaser, as he shall see fit, not to exceed 
in the aggregate 100,000 tons of nitrate of soda, now held as a 
reserve supply of the War Department, the proceeds of such sale 
to be repaid to the proper item of the current appropriations 
originally made for such purposes: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of War shall report to Congress not later than December 
6, 1920, the names of all purchasers of said nitrate of soda, 
together with the prices for which sold.“ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I hope the Senate will concur 
in the amendment of the House. The War Department advises 
me that this will be the most expeditious way in which to keep 
the accounts. 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall have to ask that the matter go over for 
to-day, because I have some information from one of the depart- 
ments very much opposed to the measure in its present form. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let it go over, then, for the 
day. ; 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent, it 
will be passed over until to-morrow. 


RAILROAD STRIKES., 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Denver papers announce 
that the Denver railroad yardmen at a mass meeting a few 
days ago, after a full consideration of the appeal made to them 
to join in the strike movement now generally prevalent, unani- 
mously decided not to do so. The action of this organization is 


so commendable, so just, and so conservative that I think it is 
worth a special note of appreciation on the floor of the Senate 
and entitles it to.a public expression of our thanks. 

I therefore take this opportunity to say that this example 


should commend itself to law-abiding, conservative American | 


workmen throughout the country, whether organized or not. It 
indicates a strong leaven of order, of justice, of publie spirit 
among the organizations which; in my judgment, must in- 
evitably make itself felt and which, I trust, will ultimately 
prevail everywhere, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND (for Mr. Newserry) presented a petition 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Battle Creek, Mich., praying 
for the repeal of certain provisions of the so-called Lever Act, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Shiawassee Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, of Owosso, Mich., praying for 
the passage of the so-called Kenyon-Vestal bill to promote 
Americanization, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ASHURST presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
‘tion from the Buxton North Co., of ‘Nogales, Ariz., praying 
that more troops be sent to the Mexican border on account of 
the pending revolution in Sonora, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens: of ‘Kingman, 
Ariz,, praying for universal military training, which was ordered 
to He on the table. 

REPORTS. OF COMMITTEE. ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. 

Mr. KENYON, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4002) to. establish in the De- 
partment of Labor a bureau to be known as the women's 
bureau, reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4001) to provide for the election of the members of the 
Board of Education of the Distriet of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, asked to be discharged from its further consideration 
and that it be referred to the Committee on the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia, Which was agreed to. 

É BILES INTRODUCED. 

‘Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr..NELSON: ö 

A bill (S. 4225) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Streit; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRELINGHOUYSEN : 

A bill (S. 4226) to authorize national banking associations 
to establish and maintain branches; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

A bill (S. 4227) -granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Hanes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4228) for the relief of Stanley Mitchell; to the 
Committee on Naval. Affairs. 


AMENDMENT ro SUNDRY’ CIVIL ‘APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment propos- 


ing that hereafter birch timber may be exported from Alaska, 
intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on ‘Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


THE BUILDING SITUATION. 


Mr. CALDER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
350), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Whereas the neral construction of houses, manufacturing establish- 
ments, and buildings necessary for the development of the Nation’s 
resources, the production of essential materiais, and the amelioration 
of present housing conditions was curtailed by Federal action durin 
the war and is now seriously hampered by an unprecedented deman 
for consumables and luxuries which has diverted eapital, labor, and 
materials into nonproductive or nonessential fields: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That a committee of five Senators, consisting of three mem- 
bers of the majority party and two members of the minority party, 
appointed by the President of the Senate, is hereby authorized to inquire 
into and report to the Senate on or before December 1, 1920: 

(a) The existing situation in relation to the general construction of 
houses, manufacturing establishments, and buildings; and the. effect 
thereof upon other industries and upon the public welfare; and 

(>) Such measures as it may deem necessary to stimulate and encour- 
age such construction work, to encourage popular investment rather 
than nding, to foster private initiative in building, and to insure co- 
operation: between labor and 8 or corporations engaged in trans- 
portation, banking, or other business necessary to the development of 
such construction, 

Such committee is hereby authorized during the Sixty-sixth Congress 
to sit during the sessions or recesses of the Congress, at Washington or 
at any other place in the United States, to send for persons, books, and 
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such committee, a sleek and a stenographer to report such hearin ee 


$1 per printed page; the expenses involved in-carrying. out 
ration to be paid out of the contingent fund 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I present a conference report on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses upon ‘House bill 11578, the 
roet Office appropriation bill, and Lask for its present consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the report will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee. of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11578) making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1921, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free: conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 
ee the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 15, 

That the House recede’ from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 18, 14, 
17. 18, 21. 23, 25, and 28 and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 


following: Provided, That whenever the office of a postmaster 
becomes vacant through death, resignation, or removal, the 


Postmaster General shall designate some person to act as post- 
master until a regular appointment can be made by the Presi- 
dent, and the Postmaster General shall notify the Auditor for 
the Post Office: Department of the change. The postmaster so 
appointed shall be responsible under his bond for the safe- 
keeping of the public property of the post office and the per- 
formance of the duties thereof until a regular postmaster has 
been duly appointed and qualified and has taken possession of 
the office. Whenever.a vacancy occurs from any cause, the 
appointment of a regular; postmaster shall be made without 
unnecessary delay”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by 
said amendment, strike out the word “ materially”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered S, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of “$1,415,000” named in said 
amendment, insert the following: “$1,250,000” ;.andi the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amended paragraph insert 
the following: 

„For transportation of foreign mails by steamship, aircraft or 
otherwise, including increases hereinafter provided, $4,700,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed $100,000. of this sum shall be ex- 
pended for. carrying foreign mail by aircraft.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: of which $500,000 shall be 
available immediately“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Renumber the section to read : “Src. 4”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Renumber the section to read: SEC. 
6”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

„(e) The commission shall investigate all present and prospec- 
tive methods and systems of handling, dispatching, transporting, 
and delivering the mails, and the facilities therefor; and espe- 
cially all methods and systems which relate to the handling, 
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delivery, and dispatching of the mails in the large cities of the 
United States. 

“On or before March 1, 1921, the commission shall make a 
report to Congress containing a summary of its findings and such. 
recommendations for legislation as it may believe to be proper“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“(d) For the purposes of this section, the commission shall 
have power to summon and compel the attendance of witnesses 
wa the production of documentary evidence, and to administer 
oaths,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the second paragraph of said 
amendment and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sd. 7. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and empowered, at his discretion, and under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, to loan to any State of the 
Union, when so requested by the highway department of the 
State, such tractors as are retained and not distributed under 
the act approved March 15, 1920, for use in the highway construc- 
tion by the highway department of such State: Provided, That 
all expenses for repairs and upkeep of tractors so loaned and 
the expenses of loading and freight shall be paid by the State, 
both in transfer to the State and the return to the Army.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Renumber the section to read “ Sec. 8”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
THOMAS S. STERLING, 
LAWRENCE C. Preps, 
J.C. W. BECKHAM, 
CHARLES B. HENDERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
HALVOR STEENERSON, 
MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
W. W. GRIEST, 
JOHN A. Moon, 
A. B. ROUSE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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what was done with respect to the question of the bonus which 
was given to employees? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We carried over the appropriation for 
last year in which a bonus was specially provided for, but 
neither House made any provision for additional compensation 
at this time. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am a little confused about the matter. 
There was some provision, either in this bill or in the legisla- 
tive, and so forth, appropriation bill, to grant the bonus for the 
ensuing year that the employees are receiving during the cur- 
rent year. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is correct, and it is in the bill now. | 
Tt was in the bill when passed by both Houses. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is what I wanted to be reassured 
about. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That was not a matter in disagreement. 

I desire to state that we passed this bill, as the Senate will 
remember, and sent it to conference. In the conference the 
House conferees proposed an amendment whereby a building 
located at the Watertown Arsenal that belongs to the Goyern- 
ment cotild be moved to a piece of ground here, which Congress 
was providing means for purchasing in this bill. When that 
item went to the House in the conference report one of the Mem- 
bers of the House was not pleased with what the Senate had 
done relative to airplanes, although the bill, as passed by the 
House, made no provision for any airplane service. Therefore 
he raised the point of order against this building proposition, 
and it was, in fact, legislation which had not been enacted by 
either House, and the bill had to go back to conference. 
It went back, and the offending item was eliminated. The 
conferees have now reached a complete agreement on this 


1 
Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator from Michigan 


report. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to, 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF HIGHWAYS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to say one word 
about an item which was not included in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill by either House, but a matter which has received 
the attention of the country to as great an extent as any 
other purely domestic matter which is before the Congress or 
the country. I refer to the question of highway legislation. 
We did not include any provision in the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill; in fact, it was not seriously urged that we should in- 
8 the appropriation or pass any legislation extending Fed- 
eral aid. 

I have, however, introduced a bill, which has been called to 
your attenfion generally, I think, known as the national highway 
bill. It has received the indorsement of good roads organiza- 
tions from all over the country. The National Grange and 
boards of commerce generally favor it. Ordinarily I should 
press it for consideration at this session of Congress. 

When we had the last measure up making appropriations for 
Federal aid I then stated that I would consent to that proposi- 
tion, because it was an encouragement to road building and 
the only proposition then before the Senate, but I then said 
on this floor that I did not regard it as a wise and proper course 
for the United States to follow in expending money in highway 
construction and maintenance. 

I believed then and I believe now that the Federal Govern- 
ment can be properly interested only in the construction of inter- 
state roads, of roads that benefit commerce, that contribute to 
the general welfare and to the common defense. There never 
was a time when roads were more in need than they are at 
present. The present great emergency that is disturbing the 
country—strikes on the railroads—could be obviated if we bad 
through systems of highways, and the threatening peril of 
railroad strikes would be largely robbed of its terrors. 

The bill which I have introduced provides for a national sys- 
tem of highways composed of two roads at least in each State, 
one running east and west and one north and south, connecting 
with roads in adjacent States or adjacent countries, these roads 
to be built and maintained by the Federal Government. 

It provides for a national highway commission, which will 
take over all of the powers that are now being exercised by 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture. 
It is to be the business of this commission to lay out, construct, 
and maintain these national highways. 

I repeat, no one will question the need of these highways, 
and especially the present need. There is sufficient encourage- 
ment throughout the country to warrant embarkation upon 
this proposition to-day, but I considered the condition of the 
Treasury, knowing that it was under great strain, knowing 
that it would require men who a year ago we were exercised 
about for fear that they would not find employment after the 
war, but who to-day are needed by the agricultural interests 
of the country very greatly. Therefore, I thought it was not 
wise to ask that a large number of men be taken out of regular 
employment and placed upon road work. 

This, I repeat, together with the condition of the Treasury, 
induced me to postpone pressing the national highway bill for 
consideration at this time. I have not felt that it was wise to 
appropriate any more money at this time for Federal aid. Over 
$100,000,000 are available, less probably than $13,000,000 of 
which have been utilized by the States. The existing appro- 


| priations for Federal aid will run until the end of 1921, and 


after that they will continue for two years. So there is money 
enough to continue the work which has already been laid 
out. 

But, Mr. President, I am not at all pleased with the way 
the Federal money has been expended in highway construction 
work. 

The money, for instance, is apportioned, as Senators know, 
among the States according to population, territory, and mileage 
of roads. The States put up an amount equal to that appro- 
priated by the Federal Government. The fact is that a great 
many of the States apportion their Federal-aid money among 
their counties in the same ratio that the Federal Government 
apportions it among the States, with the result that we find 
little patches of road built here and there all over a State, be- 
ginning nowhere, leading nowhere, having no system in view, 
and being washed away in many instances by the first flood that 
comes after they have been completed. Sixty per cent of the 
Federal aid already expended has been devoted to temporary 
roads. I maintain that present methods of expending Federal 
aid are wasteful and inexcusable. 

Therefore I have felt that one of two things must occur: Be- 
fore I will ever vote another dollar in that direction we must 
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amend the Federal-aid law so that the money shall be expended 
upon a system of State highways connecting with adjoining 
systems in other States and maintained permanently, so that 
the investment may be of some value to the country, or else, at 
the proper time, I am going to insist as strongly as I can—and 
that is what I am doing now—that we have a national system, 
laid out by the Federal Government and built and maintained 
by it, for the good of the whole country. It will be an inspira- 
tion to the States to build State systems connecting with the 
hepa plan which will contribute to the highest welfare of the 
tates. 

So, Mr. President, I am going to call the committee together 
next week some time, I hope, to consider not the appropriation 
of a large amount of money at this session of Congress, but to 
create a commission and transfer to it the powers of the High- 
way Commission of the Agricultural Department, and instruct 
it to proceed to carry out the provisions of Federal-aid laws as 
they now exist and at the same time map the country for the 
national system of roads to be constructed hereafter. 

There are before the committee a bill introduced by the junior 
Senator from Colorado {Mr. Pures] and another bill intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
having reference to Federal aid. The former bill refers espe- 
cially to roads in public-land States. Certainly a different con- 
dition exists there from that which exists in the other States, 
and that condition ought to be given consideration. I propose, 
with the concurrence of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to proceed to the consideration of this question, and pos- 
sibly to hold such hearings as may be deemed advisable for the 
purpose of presenting to the Congress or to the Senate a con- 
crete statement of the conditions as they exist, with a view that 

the great and pressing need for better highways and a better 
system of highways may be considered at the earliest possible 
date consistent with the condition of the Treasury. If you want 
to promote general prosperity, protect against railroad strikes, 
and promote the general welfare you will favor such a systenr 
as I propose. 

I make this statement, Mr. President, because I feel that it is 
due the country to know the facts. I take it, Mr. President, that 
you, as well as myself, are receiving urgent communications 
on this subject greatly favoring it. I have therefore made it as 
clear as I could as to what course the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads will take in reference to the matter. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. LODGE. I moye that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 
After 4 hours and 10 minutes in executive session, the doors 
were reopened. 
RECESS, 


Mr. WADSWORTH, As in legislative session, I move that 
the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 27 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, April 
16, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Lrecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 15, 1920. 
MEMBERS OF THE RAILROAD LABOR BOARD. 


LABOR GROUP, 
Albert Phillips. 
A. O. Wharton. 
James J. Forrester, 
MANAGEMENT GROUP, 
Horace Baker, 
J. H. Elliot. 
Wiliam L. Park. 
" PUBLIC GROUP. 
R. M. Barton. 
G. Wallace W. Hanger. 
Henry Hunt. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


Harry A. Lund to be collector of customs, district No. 35. 
W. Burr Gongwer to be collector of customs, district No, 41. 


POSTMASTER, 
NEW JERSEY. 
Edna Dalrymple, Alpha. 


LIX——358 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, April 15, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: i 


O Thou, to whom our hearts are as open books, to whom 
therefore our thoughts and all our ways are known, look with 
compassion upon us, pardon our shortcomings, our weakness, 
and our sins. 

Illumine our minds. Quicken our conscience by the holy 
spirit of truth. Strengthen us by the power of Thy might to 
do the duties public and private Thou hast laid upon us, so 
that we may guide our frail barks over the tempestuous sea of 
life to that haven of rest which Thou hast prepared for the faith- 
ful. In the name of Christ our Lord, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 

proved. 2 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of what is known as 
the Comer cotton rider to the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article pre- 
pared by myself relating to the excess-profits tax and the high 
cost of living and a suggested remedy therefor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the excess-profits tax 
and the high cost of living. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is there any attack in these remarks upon the Attorney General 
of the United States? 

Mr. ACKERMAN, No; not at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none, 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 4438, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and agree to the conference asked for by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table, disagree to the Senate 
amendment, and agree to the conference asked for on the bill, 
the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

II. R. 4438. An act to provide for the promotion of vocational re- 
babilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their 
return to civil employment, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this is one amendment, I under- 
stand? 

Mr. FESS. Just one amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I think it ought to be considered by the 
committee, ana I object to its going to conference. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Army appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman 


The 


would suspend a moment, as I desire to file a conference report to 


have printed under the rule. 
The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman yield for that purpose? 
Mr. KAHN. I will yield. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana submits to be 
printed under the rule a conference report on the bill, the title 
of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 12610. An act making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and gpeg expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. I notice there has been a habit of some Mem- 
bers to reserve points of order against conference reports. I 
would like to know from the Chair if it is necessary for some 
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Member of the House to rise in his place when a conference re- 
port is made, to be printed under the rule, and say that he re- 
serves all points of order? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. The proper time to make the 
point of order is when the report is read. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Chair will permit a word, 
doing that is premature. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that, but I was seeing whether 
it is going to be necessary to take up that much time of the 
House and that much space of the Recorp when it can be done 
when the report comes up for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. It can be done after the reading of the 


report. 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, right on that, there has been a 
‘disagreement on that proposition once before. The present 
Speaker rules that the proper time to make the point of order 
is after the reading of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the Chair rules that way., 

Mr. GARNER. Let us see whether I understand the 
Speaker—— e 

Mr. WALSH. The Speaker, I suppose, also means and before 
the statement is submitted if the reading of the report is dis- 
pensed with? 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the Speaker in order to have 
the ruling clear. Is it not a fact that the proper time for the 
point of order to be made is after the reading of the report, and, 
if the reading of the report is dispensed with, before the state- 
ment is read? 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair would like to reflect on 
that as to whether, if the statement was read in lieu of the 
report, the proper time would be before or after the statement 
was read. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Speaker will find the precedents 
establish it as before the statement is read. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is not certain about that. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I desire the Speaker to put my 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
Army appropriation bill. 5 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 13587, the Army appropriation 
bill, with Mr, Towner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13587), which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: ' 

A bill (H. R. 13587) making appro tion: 
kes os he fiscal olde — — J —.— 29.1921. — ve Apport aoi ne 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, there was a point of order re- 
served by myself when the committee rose last evening, and 
under the reservation I would like to ask the gentleman from 
California for information with reference to the language of 
this paragraph, which covers an appropriation of some $4,000,- 
000 for the Signal Corps relating to the leasing of lands. 

Mr. KAHN. I am glad the gentleman asks that question. 

The Signal Corps is operating along the entiré length of the 
Mexican border, from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean. 
They have signal stations along that entire border. At times 
they have to move them. It is not always possible to use Gov- 
ernment land where they can install their paraphernalia, and 
so they are called upon at times to rent a little tract of land 
for the installation of their radio machinery. The amount ex- 
pended, I am told, for that purpose is very small, $30 a-year 
possibly, and yet it is necessary to have the permission in the 
appropriation so that when the money has to be used 
they can have authority for conducting their work without 
hindrance or delay. It is largely in connection with matters of 
that kind that the language is necessary. And I want to say 
to the gentleman that the bills in the last two or three years 
have carried similar language. ` 

Mr. WALSH. I recall that. Of course, that was during the 
war, when it was necessary. But, as I understand this, it is 
only for small tracts of land for small buildings and for short 
periods of time? 

Mr. KAHN, Les. 


Mr. WALSH. And the gentleman is confident that no large 
structures or buildings would be leased for any term of years 
under this language? r 

Mr. KAHN. Iam quite sure there is no intention to use any 
of the money for the leasing of any large tracts of land or 
structures for the coming year. I am quite positive of that. 

Mr. WALSH, Well, I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of making a statement. Yesterday a 
letter was read from the Secretary of War regarding the cost 
of maintaining our troops in German territory. The Secretary 
called my attention this morning, when I went to see him, to the 
fact that at the time we sent our forces into German territory 
we placed about 100,000 men there, and that number continued 
in that territory from December 1, 1918, to March, 1919. Dur- 
ing that period the expense was, as he stated, $1,220,000 a day. 
But in March our troops began to return from the German area, 
and to-day we have, as was stated yesterday, about 17,455 offi- 
cers and men there. Therefore the daily expense has materially 
decreased. It is about $175,000 a day at the present time. But 
I want to say that the possibility of being recouped out of the 
German treasury for the expenses we are compelled to bear by. 
reason of our presence in Germany is said to be very remote. 
I have received the following from the Secretary of War upon 
this subject: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 15, 1929. 
KAHN, 


Hon. Jones 5 
Chairman Committee on Military Afairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. KAHN: I have noticed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 14, 1920, the debate occasioned by my letter to you of April 
92 giving the cost of occupation of the American Army in T- 
first four months of its occupation; that is, from Decem- * 
ber 1, 1918, to March 31, 1919. The letter appears on page 5661 
me CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 14, 1920, and states, part, 
ollows : 

“The cost of the occupation of the American Army for the first four 
months from 1, 1918, to March 31, 1919, has recently been 
refigured on the basis of settlement a to by the interallied ar- 
mistice commission at Spa, Belgium. This daily per capita cost for the 
period in question amounts to the following: cers, $10.92028; sol- 
diers, $4.24641 ; animals, $1.83896. The total average daily cost, based 

trength of the command for the period in question, amounts to 


of 
as 


on e 


members of the Military Committee, at pa know that the original 
army of occupation was the Third American , under command of 
Maj. Gen. Dickman. This army consisted, in round numbers, of 250,000 
officers and men, the actual strength for the months for which the 
cost has been calculated for you being: 


ssible for me to add anything to m 
o cost in question was confined to the four 
in the letter, but if it will add anything to the dis- 
cussion I may simply state that the cost of maintenance of a force of 
17,000 men is not the same as the cost of maintenance of an army of 
250,000 men. 

Very truly, yours, 


I do not know that it is 
nal statement to you that 
months mention 


origi- 


Nxwrox D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

I believe when the committee adjourned a motion was pending, 
made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], to strike out 
the language on pages 6 and 7, relating to the preparation of the 
lists of the men who were in our Army during the World War 
for the benefit of the States of the Union and the handing over 
of those lists to the adjutant generals of the various States. I 
have looked into that matter this morning at the War Depart- 
ment, and I have found that there is no relationship whatever 
between the appropriation carried in the bill and the appropria- 
tion that the gentleman from Indiana spoke of as having been 
inserted in the legislative, executive, and judicial bill, I take 
it, therefore, that the gentleman from Indiana will not press his 
motion to strike out. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Does the gentleman from Alabama 
desire to speak on this subject? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will defer, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair make this statement: Under 
the action of yesterday the gentleman from Indiana would have 
the right, having unanimous consent to return to this paragraph, 
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to call it up at such time as he chose. If he chooses now to con- 
sider it, the matter is before the committee. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will defer to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DENT], a member of the committee. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, we have proceeded beyond that 
place. Is it not now proper for the chairman of the committee 
to ask to return to this paragraph and take it up? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I asked unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. That has already been granted, 

Mr. KAHN. I ask to return at this time to that paragraph 
in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, relative to the paragraph on 
page 6, relating to the completion and preservation of the selec- 
tive service records and the preparation of statements of service 
for adjutant generals of States, I had a conversation this morn- 
ing with The Adjutant General over the phone, and he tells me 
emphatically that there is no duplication of this appropriation 
with the item that appears in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill. 

Gen. Harris informs me, Mr. Chairman, that he fully explained 
the item in the legislative bill in the Senate hearings, on pages 
166 to 170. In appearing before the Senate committee on this 
item he asked for 1,000 clerks for the regular permanent estab- 
lishment. He asked for 1,290 additional or temporary clerks 
for the purpose of taking care of the records of the demobilized 
Army; that is, furnishing information to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, to the Zone Finance Section, and to the Auditor 
for the War Department, and that those two items are the 
items included in the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill; that he asked $2,000,000 for this purpose, and 
the committee allowed him $1,800,000; and that nothing car- 
ried in the legislative bill has any relation whatever to the 
completion and preservation of the selective service records; 
and that therefore the item in that bill is not in conflict with 
the item in the present Army appropriation bill. He further 
stated that without this appropriation or without the authori- 
zation to use the unexpended balance heretofore appropriated 
of $3,500,000, it will be absolutely impossible for The Adjutant 
General’s office to complete and preserve the selective service 
records. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I have no occasion to 
dispute what The Adjutant General has said to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. KAHN] a to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dent]. I have every reason to believe he said to 
them what they claim. But I wish again to call the attention 
of this committee to the statement The Adjutant General made 
before the subcommittee on the legislative bill as compared with 
the statement he is now making to the gentlemen of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. The Adjutant General is now telling 
the members of the Military Affairs Committee that the appro- 
priation that was made in the legislative bill had no reference 
whatever to the work of getting out this data for the adjutant 
generals of the several States. 

Now, I wish to call the attention of the House to exactly 
what The Adjutant General said on that proposition, so that 
you may know what his attitude was then as compared with 
his attitude now. This is what he said: 

The estimates for the office were revised by a War Department board 
convened for the purpose of considering the financial needs of the vari- 
ous bureaus of the department. That board allotted to this office 

1,345,000 for the additional roll on the assumption that $750,000 of 
he $3,500,000 appropriated for the care and custody of the selective- 
service records and for the furnishing of statements of service to the 
adjutant generals of States would be made available for the payment 
of salaries of the additional rell during the fiscal year ending Tone 30, 
1921. This sum will not be ayailable for that purpose. But for this 
erroneous assumption it is presumed that the $2,094,970 needed by the 
office would have been approved by the board, as the sum of $1,345,000 
tentatively allotted, and the $750,000 before referred to, is $2,094,970, 
the amount necessary to properly conduct the business of the office. 

This sum will not be available for that purpose, so that he 
appealed to us to increase the amount that this allotment board 
had awarded to his office from $1,845,000 to $2,094,000. After 
hearing his evidence and after admitting that he could not tell 
to a nicety just how much money it would take to complete these 
records, we concluded to take and place in our bill, out of the 
lump-sum appropriation for the War Department, $1,850,000 for 
the exclusive use of The Adjutant General, and put language in 
the bill so that he would get it, against the advice of Gen. Lord 
and the Secretary of War, who did not want any restriction put 
on fhe amount and wanted us to let them distribute it as they 
saw fit. Knowing that if we did not put any restriction on it 
so that The Adjutant General would get the amount he desired, 
he would not get it, we put that restrictive language in. You 
will see, therefore, that The Adjutant General’s own words be- 


fore the legislative committee absolutely prove the incorreciness 
of the position that he is occupying now. 

This is the position you are placing the legislative committee 
in if this language were to remain in this bill. The vital portion 
of it can not remain, because it has gone out on a point of order; 
but if it were to remain in, this would be the position: The 
Committee on Appropriations has appropriated practically 
$600,000 to do this work that he is now asking this committee to 
give him $750,000 additional to do. It would be a duplication 
of appropriation, and I think I may say to you that I am voicing 
the sentiment of the members of the subcommittee when I say 
that if we had had any idea that The Adjutant General was 
going to go before the Committee on Military Affairs and ask for 
an additional appropriation for this purpose, for which we made 
the appropriation, the appropriation allotted to this office should 
be at least $550,000 less than it is. 

And here is the further predicament we are in: The legisla- 
tive committee and the Committee on Appropriations on the 
other side of the Capitol have had their conference, and their 
report has been filed on the other side, as I found out this morn- 
ing when it was too late to recall the conference report from 
further consideration of this proposition; and, finding it to be 
filed on that side, I filed the report here this morning; so that 
there would be a duplication of this appropriation of at least 
$600,000. As I stated yesterday, and wish to reiterate now, it 
is not the purpose of the Committee on Appropriations or any- 
one connected with it to cripple this work in the least, but you 
need not fear that this work will not be completed and that 
it will not be completed in time. 

I wish to call attention now—and I think it is edifying, at 
least, to the force now in The Adjutant General's office 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Indiana yield a moment while I read a paragraph of the testi- 
mony of Gen. Harris? Then he can explain it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; but make it as short as possible. 

Mr. McKENZIE. On page 170 of the hearings before the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate on the legislative 
bill, under the heading of Temporary employees,” Gen. Harris 
said: 

I should like to call attention again to the mistake that was made In 
the Secretary’s estimate of the amount that would be required for The 
Adjutant General's office. In recommendi the apportionment of 

„000,000, the estimate of the Secretary of War, the board assumed 
that there would be a surplus of $750, from my special appropria- 
tion of $3,500,000, and that amount was deducted from my estimate, 
and they recommended that the Periana. allot $1,845,000 to The Ad- 
jutant General's office. 88 $750, to the amount that they 
recommended would make 3 the amount of my estimate. 

Senator Gronna, You will really need $2,000,000 

Gen. Harris. I really need $2,000,000, and I am sure I can not do 
the work under $2,000,000. 

Now, I want the gentleman from Indiana, if he can, to explain 
whether or not they made up that deficiency, and if that is not 
carried in the appropriation that we are making here to-day? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We made it up. The only difference 
is that instead of appropriating $750,000 that he asked for, we 
appropriated nearly $600,000, thinking that he could get along 
with that amount of money. 

Now, his testimony before that committee is substantially 
what it was before our committee. He said there that it would 
take $2,094,000 to do this work, and if you will take the 
$1,850,000 we have given him and add the $800,000 that it is 
proposed to give him in this bill, you are giving him, not 
$2,094,000, but you are giving him $2,600,000. There is the 
position you are occupying, and it strikes me that there can be 
a very material reduction in the clerical force of The Adjutant 
General’s department. Here we are 18 months after this war 
is closed. Before we entered this war there were in The Adju- 
tant General's office practically 550 clerks. To-day, or upon the 
Sth of this month, there were 3,778 clerks there. It strikes me 
that if there could be practice of a little economy here and 
there throughout that department, and with the practice of a 
little bit more of efficiency in that department as well as in all 
the other departments, this work could be done within the ap- 
propriation that was made by the legislative committee, and if 
it can not be done, the gentleman is not without recourse. It 
just simply shows the absolute futility of this Congress or any 
branch of this Government trying to keep tab on the appropria- 
tions that are made to these various bureaus as long as they 
are permitted to have access to half a dozen different com- 
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mittees, or three or more different committees, for the purpose 
of getting the appropriations desired for the same identical 
service. 

Now, I have, as I have stated, every desire to facilitate and 
see completed this work in The Adjutant General's office. It 
was neglected for 20 years after the Civil War, and it made it 
very hard to obtain the information when it was at length 
taken up; but it can be completed now, and within the appro- 
priation, in my opinion. That is all I desire to say on this 
proposition, but it is due this House, and it is especially due 
to the Committee on Appropriations, that the gentlemen of this 
House should know the reasoning not only of The Adjutant 
General before the committee, but the reason why the amount 
allotted to him by the War Department itself was increased 
from $1,345,000 to $1,850,000. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman desire to 
debate this item? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. KAHN. I desire to close the debate on this item. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr, Chairman, I quite agree with the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. If the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee will bear with me for just a moment and go through the 
hearings we had before our committee, they will recall that 
we had Gen. Harris before us and questioned him for several 
days. We were interested in what would be done with the 
amount of money carried in the bill that the gentleman is talk- 
ing about, which would do the same work that would be done 
under this item, They are asking here that you shall expend 
the unexpended balance of $3,500,000 left from an allotment of 
war funds. I called on Gen. Harris a while ago to know what 
that unexpended balance was of the $3,500,000. No one on the 
committee seemed to know. I asked Gen. Harris over the phone 
n moment ago, and he told me that it was between $700,000 and 
$800,000, He did not give me the exact figures of this unex- 
pended balance. 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will allow me, he gave the Mili- 
tary Committee the amount. 

Mr. SISSON. All right; but I am now calling the attention 
of the committee to this peculiar way of appropriating money. 
I think Gen. Harris is a very accomplished Army officer. I do 
not think he always presents to us the strongest side of his own 
case; but I think he is a patient, honest, and splendid Army 
officer, and is doing this job and doing it well. Out of this fund 
he proposes to do three things. If you will read the testimony, 
page after page of it in the hearings before the Appropriations 
Committee, you will find with how much care and detail the 
subcommittee went into the whole matter. 

First, he wants to pay, out of this unexpended balance, to- 
gether with what we gave him in the legislative bill, for prepar- 
ing the records of the Regular Army; then, second, the demo- 
bilized army; and then, third, under the act of Congress to 
supply the records for the States. Now, after careful considera- 
tion he does not contend that he needs more than $2,000,000. 
The Senate and the House agreed on $1,850,000, or within 
$150,000 of what he said he needed. There is not a member of 
our committee who would hesitate for one minute to give Gen. 
Harris every dollar that he needs to make these records. But 
we meet again in December, and if you give him $1,850,000, or 
within $150,000 of all he asks, we will take care of the remainder 
of it in a deficiency bill if he absolutely needs it. If you Republi- 
cans want to practice some economy, if you want to vote to save 
something like $700,000 or $800,000, here is your opportunity 
to do it. 

What I fear is that if you give the $700,000 or $800,000, this 
unexpended balance, you are going to have that money expended 
in addition to the amount that both committees in the House and 
Senate are desirous of appropriating for this purpose. The 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in the Senate was 
for years the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] is partial to the 
Army, and you need not be uneasy about Senator WARREN 
ever receding upon a matter where he thinks the Army would 
be done any injustice. Yet he agreed on the $1,850,000 as being 
an amount of money reasonably necessary to do this work which 
The Adjutant General desires to have done, 

Now, here is the trouble: This item ought not to go into this 
bill at all, but it got in in this way: The Provost Marshal General 
had, as I recollect, something like $8,000,000 carried in this 
Army bill. At the close of the war there was some $6,000,000 
or $7,000,000—the amount is immaterial, but quite a sum—and 
of that amount of money, under the war power that the depart- 
ment has, there was allotted to The Adjutant General for this 
purpose $3,500,000, the amount specified in this bill. Now they 
seek to continue that item of appropriation after the war is over, 


What this Appropriation Committee thought and what your 
subcommittee of that committee thought was that there would 
be no item carried in this bill. We were endeavoring to give 
The Adjutant General every dollar that we thought he needed. 
But how can one committee, how can this House, how can the 
people know what any department is spending, when one com- 
mittee goes and gives what it thinks is necessary, and then a 
department of the Governnrent goes around the committee that 
has jurisdiction of the matter to another committee, gets that 
committee to overrule the first committee and has this House 
put in the peculiar attitude of having voted at one time to give 
all the money necessary to do this work, and then the same iden- 
tical Congress through another committee adds $700,000 or 
$800,000 more, and that without rhyme or reason? Your sub- 
committee realized not only that the people of the country de- 
mand, but that it is the right of every soldier to have these 
records accurately made and kept, and I would not deny to The 
Adjutant General a penny which he requires for this purpose. 
On the contrary, it is a duty that we owe to the soldiers to keep 
their records with accuracy, even with painful accuracy, so that 
in years to come that record will be one that every man can rely 
upon, that his family after he has passed away may rely upon. 
So your subcommittee felt they were most liberal in granting this 
appropriation. The full Committee on Appropriations took this 
matter specially into consideration, because the subcommittee, in 
reporting to the full committee, gave the full committee all 
the facts within its possession, and the full committee indorsed 
what we had done, and this House indorsed what we did in the 
Committee of the Whole and in the House by the passage of 
that bill. 

Therefore I think it is bad legislation, I think it makes for 
extravagance for you now to carry this item in this bill when the 
other committee, that had the jurisdiction of all the clerks within 
the District of Columbia, gave everything they thought was 
necessary. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, The Adjutant 
General gets money for the clerks in his department from three 
different sources. His regular pay roll, which includes the 
clerk hire for The Adjutant General’s office, is carried in the 
legislative bill, and provides for those clerks. Then he asked 
for a lump-sum additional appropriation for other clerks who 
are doing necessary clerical service on matters appertaining 
to the war. He has told the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent] and he has told me that none of those clerks are intended 
to expend a single minute of time in connection with the work 
of making up these military rolls which are so important to the 
soldiers, the Government, and the States. 

Almost every day I receive letters saying that the adjutant 
general of this State or of that State hopes that the money will 
be appropriated for the continuation of this important work. 
Now, the matter came to the Committee on Military Affairs in 
rather a peculiar manner, There was an appropriation made, 
I believe by the Military Affairs Committee, of something like 
$8,000,000 for making up these records by the Provost Marshal 
General. When the office of the Provost Marshal General was 
discontinued, its work naturally went to The Adjutant General 
of the Army, who has the custody of all the records of the 
Army and has always been their custodian. 

I take it for granted that if the amount carried in this bin 
is not allowed, the work of making up the rolls will be very 
seriously interfered with. Nay, more, I believe it will be 
stopped entirely. I do not think at this time it is wise to 
adopt the motion of the gentleman from Indiana and strike 
out all the other provisions of this paragraph that carry the 
appropriations. 

I am just as anxious as is the gentleman from Indiana or the 
gentleman from Mississippi to cut down the expenses of the 
Government. I am just as anxious as any Member of this 
House to prevent duplication of appropriations. 

The trouble has been in the past that the great Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House, which votes enormous sums of 
money, and which at times acts upon measures over which other 
committees have jurisdiction, has never invited the chairmen 
of those other committees or the members of those committees 
to coordinate the work of the various committees. I have sug- 
gested time and again to the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations that one of the best things he could do would be 


to get the chairmen of other committees together and coordinate 


the work on appropriations with these other chairmen. 
not only of the present chairman but others in the past. 

Mr. GOOD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. GOOD. I think the gentleman will recall that last year 
when matters relating to the military bill were before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, when estimates were made for de- 


I speak 


fense, the chairman did confer with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, as he 
did with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, calling them in, and 
having hearings together. 1 

Mr. KAHN. I frankly and freely admit that the gentleman 
from Iowa is the first chairman of any appropriation commit- 
tee that has called in other chairmen on those matters. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Does not the gentleman think it 
would have been reciprocal if the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs had called in some members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee before they made this appropriation for clerical 
service? 

Mr. KAHN. The members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs did not know that The Adjutant General had appeared 
before the Appropriations Committee and asked for money for 
clerical hire for completing the military rolls. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired, and the question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, the 
committee divided, and there were—17 ayes and 42 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON-ALASKA MILITARY CABLE AND TELEGRAPH SYSTEM, 

For defraying the cost of such extensions, betterments, operation, 
und maintenance of the Washington-Alaska military cable and tele- 
graph system, as may be approved by the Secretary of War, to be 
available until the close of the fiscal year 1922, from the receipts of the 
Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph System’ which have 
been covered into the Treasury of the United States, the extent of such 
extensions and betterments and the cost thereof to be reported to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of War, $140,000. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Here is another case of duplication of work. This Alaska system 
pays for itself. The amount appropriated is not as large as the 
amount received from private individuals and business concerns 
who use that system. But in the hearings before the Committee 
on Military Affairs it developed that we appropriate for 10 
Army radio stations along the coast of Alaska. The Navy appro- 
priates for 10 naval stations along the coast of Alaska. So there 
are 20 stations along that coast. Whether they coordinate the 
business or whether they work together the committee was un- 
able to find out. 

But additional appropriations were asked for in this item in 
order to establish an additional Army station in Alaska. The 
committee before voting for another station determined to let 
the matter go over for the present in order that we may confer 
with the Committee on Naval Affairs and with officials of the 
Navy Department and see whether this Army station is really 


necessary. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I ask the gentleman if, in his opinion, 
the recent budget bill that passed this House would have any 
tendency to prevent the duplication which seems to disturb his 
mind now? / 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know whether it would or not. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What would be its purpose if it could not 
accomplish so simple a thing as that? 

Mr. KAHN. This has been the experience of the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs: It generally takes the com- 
mittee working from 10 or half past 10 in the morning until 6 
o'clock in the evening with an hour for lunch several months to 
finish the hearings on the Army appropriation bill. I take it for 
granted that the Committee on Naval Affairs also expends a like 
amount of time on their bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. I ask to proceed for five minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks that 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. I take it for granted that other committees also 
expend a great deal of time on their bills, but I do not believe, 
frankly, that any one committee of this House can go into the 
numerous items of appropriations and get at the facts. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Then am I right in the conclusion that the 
gentleman’s position is that the budget bill will not be effective 
to prevent duplication? 

Mr. KAHN. The budget bill only provides for the method. It 
has to be followed by additional legislation. What the addi- 
tional legislation will be I do not know, but it will be an im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. ‘I am speaking of the bird in the hand and 
not in the bush. I am talking of the present bill. 
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Mr. KAHN. The bill that passed the House had practically 
the unanimous vote of the Members of the House. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I appreciate that, but I ask the gentleman, 
in view of his ripe experience, whether it will be effective to cure 
us of this embarrassment? i 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know; I sayit in all frankness; but I 
hope so. >- 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. GOOD. In regard to the item for the Alaskan cable the 
War Department appeared before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for a deficiency to repair the cable; about 100 miles had 
given out. What is the condition now? 

Mr. KAHN. I am told that those repairs have been made. 
There are a few cables which connect the coast of Alaska with 
the mainland of the United States. That cable was in a very 
poor condition, and, as the gentleman states, the Committee on 
Appropriations furnished money for new cables, which have 
been contracted for or have been delivered. 

Mr. GOOD. My recollection is that the item went out on a 
point of order on the floor of the House and was not put back in 
the Senate and therefore did not carry the money. 

Mr. KAHN. I asked about that matter when this item was 
before the Committee on Military Affairs and was informed that 
the cables had been procured. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AIR SERVICE. 


„ maintaining, and operating at established flying schools 
ools courses of instruction for aviation officers, students, 
and ‘enlisted men, including cost of equipment and supplies necessary for 
instruction, 3 of tools, equipment, materials, machines, textbooks, 
books of reference, scientific and professional papers, instruments, and 
materials for theoretical and practical instruct on; for maintenance 
repair, storage, and operation of airships, war balloons, and other aerial 
machines, including instruments, gas plants, hangars, and repair shops, 
and appliances of every sort and d ption necessary for the operation, 
construction, or 5 of all types of aircraft; and all necessary 
spare parts and equ pment connected therewith; for the purchase of 
supplies for securing, developing, printing, and reproducing photo- 
graphs in connection with aerial photography; improvement, ulp- 
ment, maintenance, lease, and operation of aviation stations, balloon 
schools, plants for testing and experimental work; procuring and intro- 
ducing water, electric light and power, telephones, telegraphs, and 
sewerage, including maintenance, operation, and repair of such utilities ; 
for the acquisition of land or interest in land by purchase, lease, or 
condemnation where necessary to explore for, procure, or reserve helium 
gas, and also for the purchase, manufacture, construction, maintenance, 
and operation of plants for the production thereof and experimentation 
therewith ; salaries and wages of civilian employees in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere as may be necessary, and paran: of their travel- 
ing and other necessary ses as authorized by existing law; experi- 
mental investigation and purchase and development of new types of air: 
craft, accesso! thereto, and aviation engines, including patents and 
other rights thereto, and plans, drawings, and cations thereof; 
for the purchase, manufacture, and construction of airships, balloons, 
and other aerial machines, including instruments, lants, hangars, 
and repair es and appliances of every sort and description necessary 
for the operation, construction, or equipment of all types of aircraft, 
and all necessary spare parts and equipment connected therewith; for 
the percha, manufacture, and issue of special clothing, wearing ap- 
parel, and similar equipment for aviation purposes; for all necessary 
expenses connected with the sale or disposal of surplus or obsolete aero- 
nautical equipment, and the rental of buildings, and other facilities for 
the handling or storage of such raent, or the seryices of such 
consulting engineers at experimental stations of the Air Service as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary, including necessary travelin, 
expenses; purchase of special apparatus and appliances, r „ an 
replacements of same used in connection with special scientific medical 
research in the Air Service, $27,255,000: Provided, That e not ex- 
ceeding $250 in amount for to persons and private property 
resulting from the operation of craft at home and abroad, may be 
settled out of the funds appropriated hereunder, when each claim is sub- 
stantiated by a survey report of a board of officers appointed by the com- 
manding officer of the nearest aviation post, and approved by the Di- 
rector of Air Service: Provided further, That claims so settled and 
paid from the sum hereby appropriated shall 
gate the sum of $150,000; for ting and bindin 
be eh om and repairs for Air Service n 
of the District of Columbia, at whic 


For creatin 
and balloon sc 


2 tutes, shall not app 

fessional newspapers and periodicals to be paid 
for from this appro; tion: And 1 further, That hereafter the 
Army Air Service shall control al land bases, 
and that naval aviation shall have control of all aerial operations at- 
tached to a fleet. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. I direct the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to the language on page 13, lines 23 and 24— 
0 DIRNS at stations cuisine of the TETEE et 
Columbia, at which printing may be authorized in accordance with law, 

That apparently conflicts with section 11 of the act of March 
1, 1919, which conferred jurisdiction upon the Joint Committee 
on Printing. I wondered if the gentleman would be willing to 
accept an amendment in line 23, before the words “Air Serv- 
ice,” to insert the word “such” and to then strike out, in line 
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24, the words“ which printing“ and substitute the word“ and,” 
so that it would read: 

For such Air Service printing plants at stations outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as may be authorised in accordance with the law. 

Mr. KAHN. I have no objection to that amendment, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order before there is any amendment, to the language on page 
12, in lines 12, 13, and 14— 

Salaries and wages of civilian employees in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere as may be necessary, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will reserve 
the point of order on that. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will reserve it. 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman wants to make it, I simply will 
tell the gentleman that Gen. Mitchell, of the Air Service, in- 
formed me to-day that if that goes out on a point of order the 
Air Service will not haye a single civilian employee in the Dis- 
trict and will have to close down. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on the following language: 

Salaries and wages of civilian employees in the District of Columbia. 

That is in lines 13 and 14, on page 12. I make the point of 
order for the reason that it is legislation with reference to the 
employment of civilians in the District of Columbia, of which 
the Committee on Military Affairs has no jurisdiction. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Indiana 
yield for a moment? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not the gentleman prefer to permit the 
language that is left to read as follows?— 

Salaries and wages of civilian employees outside of the District of 
Columbia. 

If he strikes out the words “ the District of Columbia,” there 
might be language substituted which would make it in order; or 
does he wish to strike all provision for salaries and wages of 
civilian employees? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
out the words— 

Salaries and wages of civilian employees in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then there would be no sense in what is 
left in the paragraph. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is not my fault. 

Mr. KAHN. Gen. Mitchell, of the Air Service, informed me it 
would absolutely stop all work of the Air Service. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. In the District of Columbia? 

Mr. KAHN. No; all over the country. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, let me have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee for a moment to call his attention to 
the fact that the only language that would be subject to the 
point of order are the words in line 13, “ in the District of Colum- 

bin.“ 

Mr. KAHN. I think so. 

Mr. FIELDS. If I were the gentleman I would insist that 
that is all that is subject to the point of order, so that it would 
not interfere with civilian employment butside of the District of 


All I am desiring to do is to strike 


Columbia. ` 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rose). The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I call the Chair’s attention to the 


suggestion made by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Frecps] 
that the only words subject to the point of order are those in 
line 13, “in the District of Columbia,” and I hope the gentleman 
from Indiana will modify his point of order to that extent. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, I-submit 
to the Chair that the Committee on Military Affairs has jurisdic- 
tion over appropriations for the pay of civilian employees out- 
side of the District of Columbia, and part of this appropriation 
would probably apply to the employment of civilian labor outside 
of the District of Columbia. I make the point of order that the 
gentleman’s point of order is not well put, but that the only part 
of the language to which the point of order would apply are the 
words in line 13, “in the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that if the 
gentleman wants to amend the proposition, he can do so. That is 
not my province. The members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs may amend the matter after the point of order is sus- 
tained to the language: 

Salaries and wages of civilian employees in the District of Columbia, 

I suggest that they can insert— 

Salaries and wages elsewhere than in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KAHN, Salaries and wages of civilian employees else- 
where than in the District of Columbia. Is the point of order 
sustained, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 


Mr. KAHN. Then I offer to amend, on page 12, line 12, by 
inserting after the word “ therewith ” the following: 

Salaries an rili p 
triet ot cae of civilian employees elsewhere than In the Dis- 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KAHN: Page 12, line 12, after the word 
“ therewith insert “salaries and wages of civilian employees else- 
where than in the District of Columbia.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. i 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment to strike out the words“ elsewhere than in“ and in- 
sert the word “ outside.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Walsu to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Kaun: Strike out the words “elsewhere than in” and insert in Heu 
thereof the word “ outside,” so that it will read “salaries and wages 
of civilian employees outside the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. KAHN. That leaves the words “or elsewhere” in there? 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman can strike those out after- 
wards. Does the gentleman accept the amendment? 

Mr. KAHN. I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by' the gentleman from Massachusetts. à 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if the words “or elsewhere” 
are left in.there—— ~ 

Mr. KAHN. I am going to move to strike them out. 

Mr. BLANTON. Otherwise the point of order of the gentle- 
man from Indiana would be unavailing. 

Mr. KAHN. Iam going to move to strike them out. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California as amended by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from: Massachusetts, 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 
Page 12, at the end of line 13, strike out the word “ or,” and at 
the beginning of line 14 strike out the word elsewhere.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12. line 13, at the end of the line, strike out the word or,“ 
and the first word “elsewhere,” in line 14. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement of the 
chairman of the committee with reference to the matter to which 
I reserved the point of order in lines 23 and 24, page 13, I desire 
to withdraw the reservation of the point of order, the gentleman 
from California having indicated his willingness to accept the 
proposed amendment. I withdraw the reservation and offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. BRIGGS. If that includes the reservation against the 
whole paragraph I want to renew it to the last proviso of the 


section. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order? 


Mr. BRIGGS. No. I just reserve the point of order until the 
amendment may be offered. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Texas merely reserves the 
point of order against the last proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 23, after the word “ for,” insert the word“ such"; and 
in line 24 strike out the words “at which printing” and insert the 
word “as.” 3 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, that will leave the language, 
“for printing and binding, including supplies, equipment, and 
repairs for such Air Service printing plant at stations outside 
of the District of Columbia as may be authorized in accordance 
with law,” bringing it in conformity with section 11 of the act of 
March 1, 1919. 

Mr. KAHN. The amendment is perfectly satisfactory. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs in connection with the last 
proviso. I want to ask him what effect this last proviso is going 
to be— 

That hereafter the Army Air Service shall control all the aerial 


0 tions from land bases and that Navy aviation shall have control 
oF all the aerial operations attached to a fleet. 
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Does that mean all naval stations along the coast of the 
United States are now going to be turned over to the Army for 
operatien 

Mr. KAHN. No. The immediate effect of that provision, we 
were told, would be a saving of about $10,000,000 a year. 
intention is that there shall be no duplication of work as be- 
tween the Army and the Navy. The Navy shall operate in con- 
nection with our fleet. The Army aviation shall operate in all 
land operations. The committee was reliably told that a very 
material saving in the expense of fhe aviation services could be 
made by the adoption of this provision. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Was there any objection raised * the Navy 
Department to this provision at all? 

Mr. KAHN. No; not that I have heard of. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does that in other words mean the operation 
by the Army of the land bases of the naval stations along these 
various coasts? 

Mr. KAHN. No; I do not think it contemplates anything of 
that kind. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

enlargement, and improvement of lic 
bulidings 3 ‘aviation ‘stations, 9 and 2 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line eg ge | 5 the acquisition, by pur 8 
tion or o land more or less and 
nances thereunto E situate in Macomb County, State of chi. 
gan, now — i aeon Service of the Army as an aviation station 
and known as äge Field, not to exceed $190,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. pri Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, the Government has spent about 
82,000,000 on this proposition. We had a hearing before the 
Committee on Military Affairs this morning of representatives 
from the War Department, They stated that this land should be 
purchased by the Government and retained for the training of 
the aerial service of the War Department. The option expires 
June 1, next, and if anything is to be done it should be done in 
this bill at the present time. 

Mr. BLANTON. It went before your committee, and they 
did not see fit to put it in, and therefore I make the point of 
order, 

Mr. FIELDS rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman desires to discuss the mat- 
ter, I will reserye the point of order, 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee that visited 
the aviation fields last summer did not have an opportunity to 
visit this particular one. It was on our program, but, for lack 
of time, we could not make it. But this field has some particular 
advantages that other fields of the country do not have. First, 
it is in the center of a great labor market. There are several 
miles of bay frontage on the field. It is a shallow bay, 4 or 5 
feet deep, where they can practice with the guns without doing 
damage to the citizens or the property in the country, While 
I do not know enough about the system to talk about it intelli- 
gently, I understand that by reflecting the sun onto the water 
they use that as a target at which to shoot from the airplanes. 
I have had the process explained to me, but, as just stated, I 
do not know enough about it to explain it intelligently, but 
there is not another field in the country that has that advantage, 
nor is there another field where there is water on which to 
shoot and over which to fly. 

It is conceded by aviators that it is not as dangerous for the 
fliers for the planes to drop into shallow water, 4 or 5 feet deep, 
as it is for them to drop on the ground. T believe it is the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion in the committee—I am not speaking 
for the committee, because it has not acted upon the question 
officially during the consideration of this bill—but I do venture 
the assertion that it is the general consensus of opinion among 
the members of the committee that this field is a good proposi- 
tion. And I will say in answer to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branron] that the committee passed it 
without giving it any consideration, as this item was contained 
in the Army camp purchase bill that passed this House some 
time ago. As I recall, a fight was made against it by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuardia], and it was stricken from the bill. I 
think the House made a mistake at that time in striking it ont. 
I think the gentleman would make a mistake by urging his 
point of order at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think if this item was 
not of sufficient importance to appeal to the membership of our 
Committee on Military Affairs, that has just framed the bill 
and left this item out, it ought to appeal to the Committee of the 
Whole House, that knews nothing about its merits, and when 
there has been no chance whatever to investigate or pass upon it? 

Mr. FIELDS. Let me repeat what I said a moment ago, that 
the committee has acted upon it. They placed it in a bill that 
passed the House a few weeks ago. 

. BLANTON. They did not place it in this bill. 

Mr. FIELDS. But I insist, in view of the importance of the 
Air Service, which, in time to come, and probably in my time 
and in the time of the gentleman from Texas, will be the most 
important branch of the Army and the Navy, in view of the 
possibilities of the Air Service and our inefficiency in that 
service, that the point of order should not be made, because I 
think this is important to the Air Service. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Will the gentleman state during his 
remarks what part of the State of Michigan this is in? 

Mr. FIELDS. As I recall, it is in the southeastern part. If 
I am not correct, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Jasres] 
will correct me. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr, ANTHONY. I wanted to give some information, if the 
gentleman will withheld his point. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask why it was not placed in the bill 
by the committee? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is what I want to state. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I will withhold the making of the 
point of order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As has been stated by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Ferns], this Selfridge project was passed on and 
approved by the Military Committee and placed in H. R. 8819, 
which was considered by this House a month or two ago. It 
was stricken out of that bill on the floor because of objections 
made by Members of the House at that time, and it has 
not been passed upon since by the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. But the arguments then, to include it in the perma- 
nent list of air stations, were considered by the committee, 
and the arguments are good to-day. For the information of the 
House, it ought to know that the present value of the improve- 
ments on the property is $2,825,000. This construction is on 
leased land. It will take $190,000, as asked for in this amend- 
ment, to buy the land the Government has under lease. If we 
do not buy this land, it means we will have to sacrifice this 
$2,000,000 worth of buildings that are now on this leased ground. 
If they are sold, they will bring about 10 per cent of their 
cost. Selfridge Field was included by the Chief of Aviation 
in the chain of aviation stations which were approved to go 
across the country from north to south and east to west. It 
is a part of the approved chain of stations; and under the cir- 
cumstances—and I believe it is the opinion of the majority of 
the committee—the department should be authorized to go 
ahead and buy this land on which these improvements have 
been made. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will fhe gentleman’ please state 
for information the character of these buildings, especially as 
to their permanency? 

Mr. FIELDS. They are the standard aviation buildings. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘The gentleman is correct. They are of the 
regulation unit type, so called, and are of a much more per- 
manent type than the other Army cantonments that the gen- 
tleman is perhaps familiar with. They cost twice as much as 
the average Army cantonment buildings, and will last 10 to 
20 years. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. And as to salvage value 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘That is about 10 per cent of the cost. 

Mr. FIELDS. In a nutshell, this is the situation: We have 
spent $2,300,000 on this field. We can secure a title to it for 
an additional expenditure of $190,000. It is worth more than 
$190,000 in agricultural value, and the testimony before our 
committee this morning was to the effect that it could be sold 
for an amount in excess of $190,000 as a real estate proposi- 
tion. If we expend this additional $190,000, the Government 
acquires title to the property; if we do not, we Jose our 
$2,300,000, except what we can get out of it for salvage value, 
which will probably be 10 per cent of the amount invested. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this country 
getting back to a peace basis just as soon as possible, not by rese- 
lution but by real action of the House, and I make the point of 
order to save this $190,000. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rose). Does the gentleman from 
Michigan concede the point of order? The Chair is ready to 
rule, overruling the point of order on the ground that during 
the war legislation was enacted and is yet in force—— 


Mr. BLANTON. Win the Chairman permit me an inter- 
ruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly, 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, Mr. Chairman, there is not a member 
of this cominittee that will claim this is not subject to a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will wait until the Chair 
gives the reason for his ruling. 

Mr, BLANTON. This is to buy land. This Committee on 
Military Affairs has no authority whatever to bring in such legis- 
lation as this. This is legislation on a bill where they have no 
authority to insert it. 

Mr. FIELDS. ‘The authority has already been given and the 
option taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. The committee admitted they had this in a 
former bill and that it went out on a point of order. 

Mr. FIELDS. It did not go out on a point of order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. For the information of the gentleman I will 
say that it went out of the bill because it was shown that the 
title of the land was in question and in the courts. That was the 
basis of the contention of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuardia]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman consider this is not sub- 
ject to a point of order? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think so, but I am not a parliamen- 
tarian. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that it is new legis- 
lation, unauthorized, and not germane to this bill. 

Mr. FIELDS. It is only carrying out legislation heretofore 
enacted. Legislation was enacted authorizing the Government 
to acquire this land, and an option was taken on the land, which 
option holds good until July 1. The legislation that authorized 
the Government to acquire this title is still in force, and I main- 
tain that it is not subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair could almost adopt the language 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Frs] in overruling the 
point of order. 

There can be no doubt that during the War legislation was 
enacted and is yet in force authorizing the Secretary of War 
to acquire, by purchase, donation, or by condemnation, such 
land sites throughout the United States as are immediately neces- 
sary for the permanent establishment of aviation schools, avia- 
tion posts, and experimental ayiation stations and proving 
grounds for the United States Army. For this authority let me 

‘cite the act of July 9, 1918, as also legislation previously en- 
acted thereto. Since the legislation referred to has not yet been 
repealed the rights and powers above mentioned are yet lodged 
in the Secretary of War. A similar situation arose on April 13, 
1920, when the Chairman [Mr, Sanrorp, of New York] held 
that an appropriation for the acquisition of land necessary for 
aviation stations in connection with coast defense was in order 
as an amendment to the fortifications appropriation bill, since 
under existing war legislation the Secretary of War was granted 
power to acquire, by purchase or otherwise, land for aviation 
purposes. The Chairman, by reason of existing law and de- 
cisions thereunder, therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point of 
order that it is not germane to the paragraph which precedes it. 
It must be germane to the paragraph—an amendment offered 
from the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN... The Chair overrules the point. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. James]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 6. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pay of officers: For pay of officers of the line, $18,265,230. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, I very much regret that this 


item does not contain the proposed increase in pay for the offi- 
cers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and other service corps, 
but I understand that the conference committee is busy, and 
will possibly soon make some report to the House, perhaps of a 
compromise nature, although the Wadsworth pay bill, provid- 
ing for a $59,000,000 increase in pay, is being considered. 

The impression probably prevails in this House that nearly all 
of our Regular Army officers are West Point men. That is not 
true, for since the West Point Military Academy was established, 
118 years ago, there have been less than 5,000 graduates, and it 
is safe to say that there are less than a thousand graduates 
from West Point to-day in the Regular Army. 
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Now, since the armistice was declared there have been 2,452 
resignations of officers from the Regular Army, and there were 
100 in the month of March, due primarily and emphatically to 
the fact that these officers can not maintain their families on 
the small pay received from the Government. 

Reference has been made in this House to the fact that these 
officers do not need an increase of pay since they received pro- 
motion from, say, a captaincy te a majority, or even to a briga- 
dier generalship, in time of war. But it is a fact, according to 
statistics obtained from the War Department, that while there 
were in promotions 72 per cent during the war of all officers in 
the Regular Army, since the armistice was signed they have 
all been demoted except 25 per cent, and these men will gradu- 
ally be demoted at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, this 
year. 

As to enlisted men and noncommissiond officers, there have 
been 11,083 desertions from the Regular Army from March 1, 
1919, to April 5, 1920. I refer here to the necessity of increas- 
ing the pay, too, of the enlisted men, and I charge that these 
desertions are resultant from the fact that the enlisted man is 
not getting the pay he deserves. 

There has never been a time since the West Point Academy 
was established when there were so many vaeancies at this 
academy as there are now. Then the statement was made by 
the majority leader on the floor a few weeks ago that this in- 
crease in pay of officers would amount to an increased appro- 
priation of $100,000,000. He did have the grace a few days 
later to revise the figures to $75,000,000; but, as a matter of 
fact, the Wadsworth bill provides for an increase in appropria- 
tion of $59,000,000, and that includes increased pay for all the 
officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetie Survey, and the Public Health Service. 

I hope that the House will take action at least before adjourn- 
ing, and the sooner the better, because every day the Army and 
Navy are becoming more and more demoralized on account of 
inadequate pay, and said officers can not support their families 
and subsist on the small salaries paid them. 

I may say for the benefit of the House that I haye consulted 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Nayal Affairs 
within 10 minutes and he assures me that something will come 
out of conference, or a compromise bill will be offered, carrying 
an appropriation of $40,000,000 to take care of this emergency. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLNEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Can the gentleman tell how many vacancies 
there are at West Point? 

Mr. OLNEY. I can not accurately state at this time. I 
should like the information from the gentleman from New York, 
if he has it. 

Mr. PLATT. I understand from The Adjutant General's 
office—and my information was received some weeks ago—that 
there are about 770 vacancies at West Point, and that from the 
regular examinations which have been held the number of 
vacancies to be filled will not be more than half that number. 
That is to say, as the law stands at the present time, because 
the statistics show that the percentage of vacancies filled does 
not exceed 50 from the examinations. Last year it was only 
38.4. The year before it was 45. 

Mr. OLNEY. Comparing that statement with the fullest ca- 
pacity of the West Point Academy, which I think is about 1,300 
men, it shows a deficiency of about 50 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman think something ought to be 
done to remedy that situation? 

Mr. OLNEY. I certainly do. I think the bill proposed by the 
gentleman from New York would remedy the situation. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. % 7 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Towner). The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I think it is only fair to say that the vacancies at West Point 
at this time are due largely, at least, to the feeling of the people 
generally that they want to get away from military matters, 

It is not fair to charge that the boy of 17 or 18 or 19 is not 
entering West Point because the officers of the Army are not get- 
ting at this time as much money as they feel they should receive. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Not right now. I want to finish this state- 
ment. There has been a good deal of discussion about the in- 
creased pay of the Army, and my position in opposing it is not an 
enviable one. I haye many dear friends in the Army, and their 
souls are wrapped around this proposition. I have no personal 
criticism of them to offer. It is natural that they should want 
an increase in pay and I do not blame them for getting it if they 
can. But, gentlemen, these continual increases in prices and 


everything else must come to a halt somewhere and at some time 


in this country. As the gentleman from Massachusetts pointed 
out, T2 per cent of the officers of the Army received increases of 
pay during the war, and until recently, by reason of increases in 
rank, many of them almost double and probably some of them 
more than double their pay prior to the war. Let us look over 
the figures and see what they are getting now, and how it com- 
pares with salaries in civil pursuits in this country. 

They will tell you that a second lieutenant receives $1,700 per 
year. That, of course, is the minimum pay of a second lieu- 


$432. 3 $3,025.32 
tenant, but that would not be a fair basis of comparison, because 432. 193.32 | 2, 3,225.32 
the maximum pay of a second lieutenant is $2,380. The only — te 3 5 
way, therefore, to arrive at a just approximation of the pay of 432. 193.32 3, 3,825.32 


a second lieutenant would be to take the average between the 
maximum and the minimum, which is $2,040. To that is added 
his allowances, which make a total of $2,482 per annum that he 
receives. 

They will tell you that the pay of a first lieutenant is $2,000. 
That is the minimum, but the maximum is $2,800. The average 
therefore is $2,400, and to that is added his allowance for com- 
mutation of quarters, heat, and light, which makes a total of 
$3,025.32. That is what a first lieutenant receives. 

Ask Army officers what is the pay of a captain, and they will 
tell you it is $2,400; but that is only the minimum, the maximum 
being $3,860, which would make the average $2,880; and when 
we add to that the allowances that go to the rank of captain we 
have a total of $3,683.25. 

They will tell you that the pay of a major is $3,000. That is 
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the allowances are added to that, making a total of $6,127.80. 
So, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, when we com- 
pare these salaries with the salaries received by men in educa- 
tional institutions, by men in the medical profession, by men 
in the legal profession, by the superintendents and supervisors 
in the trades, in fact, in every civil activity in this country, I 
say that they compare most favorably with them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield to my colleague. 

\ The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have three minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman from Kentucky be extended three minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What determines whether an officer is to 
get the minimum or the maximum or any intermediate figure 
between those two? 

Mr. FIELDS. His pay increases 10 per cent with each five 
years of service up to 20 years, 

Mr. OLNEY. And there is a maximum? 

Mr. BARKLEY. You arrived at your average by adding the 
minimum and the maximum and dividing by two, did you not? 

Mr, FIELDS. I took the 10-year period. They are increased 
each 5 years up to 20 years, and therefore the 10 years would 
be the average. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is there any way to tell what is the actual 
average pay of the officers in the various ranks, as they are now 
drawing their pay? 

Mr. FIELDS. The only way by which an exact calculation 
could be made would be to take the Army pay roll and ascer- 
tain what each officer receives. As that would be a momentous 
task, I have prepared a table showing the minimum, the maxi- 
mum, also the average pay of each grade. I insert that table 
at this point for the information of the House: 


Pay and allowances of officers and proposed pay increase. 


Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, the men in the lower grades do not 
have increases in the way the men in the higher grades do. 
A colonel is limited with his “fogy” pay, as they call it, to 
$5,000 as a maximum. A major probably gets his commission 
after he has been in the Army 20 years. 

Mr. FIELDS. A major is limited to $4,000 as a maximum, 
to which is added his allowances, which amount to $975.02. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I also desire to add here that 
in addition to the pay and allowances shown by the table pre- 
viously referred to, officers receive their medical and hospital 
treatment without cost to themselves. They are also permitted 
to purchase their food and other supplies at Army commissaries 
at what they actually cost the Government at the factories, 
without any charge for transportation, which represents a 
saving to them of 42 per cent, as compared with similar pur- 
chases in the open markets of the country. I do not agree with 
the argument that is made that all these resignations in the 
Army are due to insufficient pay. During the war the officers 
had opportunities as never before to come in contact with 
business that they had not before come in contact with. They 
found business that was to their liking—that appealed to them 
more than the Army appealed to them—and it is true that 
many of them have gone out of the Army and are receiving 
larger salaries than they could receive or will ever receive in 
the Army. But that is true in civil life. There are a few men 
here and there of special ability—men of high skill—who far 
surpass the average in their earning capacity, but the only 
way to arrive at a just basis is to take the average ability and 
the average salary; and when we take the average ability of 
the Army and compare it with the average salaries in civil 
life, I doubt if there are many men in the Army who would 
resign to accept positions in civil life. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Just one thought: I realize the necessity for 
some more pay for the noncommissioned officers. They are the 
life of the Army; but I do oppose the proposition at this time 
to increase the salaries of the commissioned personnel, much as 
I dislike to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. How does the gentleman reconcile his state- 
ment that all of the salaries in civil life are less than the sal- 
aries in the Army with the statement that officers are resigning 
wholesale? i 

They certainly do not resign wholesale to get less salary if 
they are resigning on account of bettering their condition. 

Mr. FIELDS. I say many of them would go out of the 
Army regardless of how much the Government might pay them, 
because the Government would never pay what they could earn 
in civil life, because of their fitness to perform some particular 
duty that they have found in civil life. I said also that we must 
take the average ability and compare it with the average salary 
in civil life, and when you do that I claim that my contention 
is correct. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think the resignations are so large in 
number that it refutes the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. FIELDS. No; I think not. Then again, in the case of 
many officers their pay will be increased by an increase in rank, 
under the provisions of the Army reorganization bill now in 
process of enactment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

0 opriat for the Army and 
ee V Se eva te 3 — 
officers, warrant officers, members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when 
ordered to active duty, contract surgeons, ex accountant, Inspector 
General’s Department, Army field clerks, and field clerks of the Quar- 
termaster Corps, when authorized by law, shall be disbursed and 
accounted for as pay of the Army, and for that purpose shall constitute 
one fund. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, and pending that I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, line 19, after the word “ fund,” add the following: “ Pro- 
vided, That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be expended 
in the payment of the salary of any officer of the Army of the United 
States who shall issue or cause to be issued any order, written or 
verbal, establishing social distinction, or preventing social intercourse 
between officers and enlisted men of said Army while not on military 
duty: Provided, That this limitation shall not apply to an officer who 
shail have acted in obedience to orders from his superior.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I offered this amendment once before in this House 
and spoke in support of it. It was not adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, but was adopted by the House on a motion 
to recommit, and I give notice now that if it is defeated by 
the Committee of the Whole I shall again offer it as a motion 
to recommit. You can go out through the country to-day and 
you will find that the thing that is causing the most unrest 
among the former service men, the thing that is poisoning 
the minds of the youth of the country most against the Military 
Establishment, is the social distinction that we find in the 
Army of the United States. I venture the assertion that the 
only place in the world to-day where the last remnant of 
Prussian autocracy is left in security is in the Army of the 
United States. There is not another army in the world where 
social distinction is recognized and practiced as it is in the 
Army of the United States. No one can say that France has 
not a fighting army. Yet social distinction is not practiced 
there to the extent that it is practiced in our Army, No man 
can say that Australia has not a fighting army, and yet you do 
not find social or class distinction practiced in the Australian 
Army. 

‘hatha thought. At the beginning of the World War this 
country changed its military policy from that of the volunteer 
to the draft system. It therefore reaches into every home in the 
land and brings from that home the bloom of its manhood and 
places it in the military service. You can not convince the 
fathers and the mothers of the youth that are taken from the 
homes of this country into the military service or the boys them- 
selves that they are not as good, that they do not stand as high, 
socially, as any other class of men in the country. We all recog- 
nize the necessity of discipline; discipline is essential to the 
welfare of the private soldiers, but in this regard, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the House, I maintain that discipline is over- 
worked; in fact, class distinction is not a part of discipline. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Not now; I want to complete this thought. 
The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trson], an ‘honorable 
Member of this body, a former member of the Military Affairs 


The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 


Committee and a former officer of the National Guard and the 
Army of the United States, spoke on this subject on the floor of 
this House on the 27th of January last. I commend his sound 
doctrine to the House and to the commissioned personnel of the 
Army. If it should be followed by the Army it would save it 
from the evils that await it because of its practice of class dis- 
tinction between officers and enlisted men, which is contrary to 
the spirit of our institutions and repugnant to our people. 
Mr. Trison said: 


I have dwelt with considerable emphasis upon the question of the 
importance of matériel. In many ‘respects it is more difficult to produce 


than trained personnel. 
Neither personnel, matériel, nor poth together will avail a nation any- 
ndescribable, intangible thin 


thing when the crisis comes if that fine 
called the spirit of an army or of a nation be lacking or proves to be 

inferior quality. It is of this I would speak to-day, of what threatens 
to destroy it in our Army and Navy and what may be done to prevent it. 

Further on he said, and I commend this language to the House 
and to the Army: 

The fathers and mothers of the land must understand that difference 
in rank in the Army is only the measure of responsibility, and that, 
whether their sons serye as hi h-ranking officers or as private soldiers, 
they equally fulfill the duty of citizenship. Class distinctions have no 
place in a democratic Republic like ours, whether it ‘be in military or 
civil life. Difference in rank and pay is necessary in the Army and the 
Navy for aed gh a distribution of duties und responsibilities. Leaders 
must be placed in the proper position from which to lead effectively, and 
they must have power, authority, and compensation accordingly. In 
civil life the same adjustment is made in a slightly different way and 
with the same general result; but whether generals or privates, captains 
of industry or common laborers, all are equal before the law, all are 
equal before God, and there is not—and must not be—any place in 
America for classes, for class distinctions, or class spirit. 

I heartily agree with the gentleman from Connecticut. With 
his experience in the military service on the one hand and his 
experience with the civil population on the other hand, coupled 
with his experience in this House, he foresees the danger that 
awaits the Military Establishment if this practice of class dis- 
tinction is continued in the Army. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Let me finish this thought. A member of this 
House told me a few days ago that during his visit to France 
arrangements were made by Army officers to. entertain him in 
an old royal palace, where American Army officers were bil- 
leted, and upon learning that he would spend that night at the 
palace he wired his young brother, who was a sergeant in the 
Army, to meet him there and spend the night with him. The 
Sergeant came, but the Congressman was notified right away 
by the Army officers in charge that his brother could not even 
so much as enter the palace with him where they planned to 
give him a reception, because it was then the quarters of com- 
missioned officers, and his brother was not a commissioned 
officer, The Congressman said to them in reply, “This is my 
brother; the same woman who brought me into the world 
brought him into the world; the same father who reared me 
reared him; and, while I am ‘a Member of the Congress of the 
United States and he is only a sergeant in the Army, he is as 
good as Iam. I refuse to accept your invitation unless I can 
take my brother with me, because I have not seen him for two 
years, and this is the only opportunity I shall have to talk with 
him while here.” But his explanation availed him nothing. 
The officers advised him most emphatically that his sergeant 
brother could not enter. He then declined their invitation, and 
finally they provided for him and his brother an attic room, 
up next to the roof, a little 2 by 4 room, where they spent the 
night together. ‘There were no hotel accommodations to ‘be 
had, and the Member preferred the little attic room with his 
brother to the royal chamber that had been arranged for him 
down among the commissioned gods, where the private and the 
sergeant dare not enter. Mr. Chairman, I admire his grit and 
indorse his action. 

The next morning when they went down for breakfast his 
brother was stopped at the door and informed that he could not 
enter, because it was the officers’ mess hall. Oh, no; he could 
not enter; he must stop; he must withdraw, for the ground 
upon which he stood was holy ground that must not under any 
circumstances be invaded by a soldier who had given his services 
to his country and had pledged his life to the protection of its 
flag, unless perchance he wore ‘upon his shoulder a bar, a leaf, 
an eagle, or a star, 

I know of another instance where a Member of Congress was 
denied the privilege of taking his owh son, who was a sergeant, 
on a day's trip on a train because commissioned officers consti- 
tuted a part of the party occupying the train. The excuse was 
made that there was no room, which was untrue, as there was 
unoccupied space in the compartment occupied by the father of 
the boy who was refused admittance to the train. The soldier 
was on a furlough at the time, and there was no reason why 
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he should not have gone with his father, whom he had not seen 
for many months, except that he could not ride with commis- 
sioned officers. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not mention these particular instances in 
an effort to claim, or with even a thought of claiming, that the 
enlisted men who happen to be sons or brothers of Members 
of Congress should be given privileges not enjoyed by other 
men of their rank; far be it from me to make such a_conten- 
tion. I simply mention these cases because I have ‘positive 
first-hand information to support my assertions. Nor are the 
two instances referred to all that I have heard of; I could not 
in any reasonable length of time explain nor eyen refer to all 
the cases of that character that have been brought to my 
attention. 

I talked with a colonel of the Medical Department in France. 
I suppose from the course of his conversation that he had read 
the Recorp, where I made a fight against this practice. He ex- 
plained to me that he at that time had a friend, a major, who 
previous to the war had been a sergeant. 

He said: 

Personally we—the major and I—are pee friends. They have 
three children. I was their family physician when each of their 
children was born, but I never went to their home socially or pE 
mitted them to come to my home. Since be is a major his wife visits 
my wife and my wife visits his wife and I visit him and he visits me, 
but after the war is over and he is demobilized and goes back to a 
sergeancy I would not think of having him in my home. 

Gentlemen of the House, that spirit has no place in the demo- 
cratic Republic of America. I detest it beyond the power of 
words to express and I intend to fight it at every opportunity. 

Now, as to the amendment. It does not often happen that 
such an order is issued as this amendment would prevent, but 
it does sometimes occur. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Reserving the right to object, I want the 
gentleman to tell us what the present orders are. Some of us 
are not familiar with these orders. 

Mr. FIELDS. That is the point that I was about to reach, 

Mr. McKEOWN. I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I agree with my colleague that there are 
some abuses, but I want to ask him in all candor if he does not 
think this amendment goes a little too far? 

Mr. FIELDS. I do not. It does not go far enough. I had 
to draw it only as a limitation upon the appropriation, so that 
it would not be subject to a point of order under the rules. 
I wish it were permissible under the rules to make it more rigid. 
In answer to the question propounded by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] as to what orders are issued, I call 
to the attention of Members a case that occurred in Texas 
about a year and a half ago, where an order was issued by a 
major which purported to have been formulated by Gen. Buck, 
who was the commanding officer of the camp at which it was 
issued, which prevented officers and men from attending the 
same public gatherings, assembling in the same theater or the 
same church. When the order was called to the attention of 
Gen, Buck he sent out runners and had it taken down, and he 
denounced it in a telegram to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Catpwett] as unauthorized and un-American. Yet the 
fact remains that an order, which Gen. Buck denounced as un- 
authorized and un-American, found its way out of the office 
of the staff of Gen. Buck, and was posted up before he knew 
anything about it. I also saw a photograph of a similar order 
which was posted at another camp and have heard of many 
others. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What are the present orders new? 
there any regular order to that effect? 

Mr. FISLDS. There are no general orders, and I am trying 
to prevent Army officers from at any time issuing such an 
order, 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Not now. It will be contended, probably, by 
some that this would force officers to associate with men they 
might not want to associate with. It does not force anybody 
to associate with anybody else. It just prevents Army officers 
from issuing orders that would prevent free social intercourse 
between officers and men while not on military duty. There 
are some officers who would associate with their men if per- 
miited ġo do so. There is nothing that would exert a more noble 
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influence over the youth ef the Army than for the Army officers, 
once in a while at least, to get down off their lordly perches and 
put their arms around them socially and take them into their 
confidence and into their association. Such action on the part 
of the oflicers would create and cultivate in the youth of the 
Army a feeling of mutual interest between them and their 
officers and would go a long way toward removing the smoth- 
ered contempt which the private has for the officer but which he 
dare not mention while in the service where an oflicer will hear 
of it. 

That statement, Mr. Chairman, may be startling to some Army 
officers, and perhaps to all of them, but nevertheless it is only 
a plain, straight-from-the-shoulder reference to a condition that 
exists; and if there are any officers who do not know that it 
does exist, I invite them to put on civilian clothes and go where 
they are not known as Army officers and talk with the men 
who have served in the Army. If that course were followed 
occasionally by Army officers instead of their continuous method 
of divorcing themselves from the men who see the Army from 
the private's viewpoint, they would know more about the 
private and the civil population than they now know, which 
knowledge would be a blessing to the Army in days to come. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not submit these observations because 
of my hostility to the commissioned personnel of the Army but 
because of my interest in the Army and my firm conviction that 
the class distinction now practiced is poisoning the mind of 
the civil population against the Army, which will ultimately re- 
sult in immeasurable detriment to it. It is in the hope that I 
may by my efforts and the efforts of those who join me improye 
conditions in the Army, and that such improvement will bring 
the Army and the civil population closer together, that I sub- 
mit these remarks and exert these efforts. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does the gentleman's amendment go so far 
as to prevent court-martial of a boy who neglects to salute an 
officer even when he meets him on the street? 

Mr. FIELDS. No; it has nothing to do with that question 
at all. 

Mr. KEARNS. I understand it does, and I hope ic does. 

Mr, FIELDS. It does not. 

Mr. KEARNS. What is the necessity for a boy being required 
to salute some petty officer every time he meets him on the 
street? x 

Mr. FIELDS. Oh, that does not enter into this proposition, 
and I hope the gentleman will not take up my time further with 
it. And I will say in that connection in justice to the ofticer, 
for I want to be fair, that the officer is required to return the 
salute, and as there are more enlisted men than officers the 
ofticers get the worst of the requirement to salute, 

I am sincere in offering this amendment. I think it ought 
to be adopted by this House as it was on the motion to recom- 
mit when I offered it near the close of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
It ought to be adopted by the Senate and approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Some say the bill would be vetoed 
by the President if it should go to him with such an amend- 
ment. I do not believe it. To me it is inconceivable that the 
man who gave himself a national reputation, which led to an 
immortal name by his efforts to democratize the great institu- 
tion of Princeton, would veto a bill because it carries a demo- 
cratic provision like this. I hope this amendment may be 
adopted. I hope that the Army may begin now to realize that 
the officers are only men, and that man’s social standing in this 
life is and should be measured by his conduct, and not by the 
amount of money he has in his pocket or the insignia that he 
wears upon his shoulders, [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from California de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. KAHN. It seems to me that from the reading of the 
amendment, as I heard it, it is not a limitation, but is a direc- 
tion. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, the identical amendment, with 
the exception that this contains the words “or verbal,” was 
offered by me when the Army appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration in the last session of the Sixty-fifth Congress. A 
point of order was made and was discussed. The gentleman 
from Virginia, Judge Saunders, presiding over the committee, 
overruled the point of order. The amendment was not agreed 
to by the House and I offered it in the form of a motion to 
recommit, The point of order was again made and the Speaker 
overruled the point of order and it was voted upon and adopted 
by the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
quiry. 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. i 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the point of order raised 
by the gentleman from California come too late? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no; I reserved it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, not- 
withstanding the previous ruling, of which I was not aware 
until the gentleman from Kentucky spoke of it, that this 
amendment, with the language in which it is submitted, is clearly 
subject to a point of order. It is true that on its face it is a 
limitation, but in its matter it is a distinct change of existing 
law, a distinct mandate, ordering that an executive department 
Shall proceed in a certain way. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do. 

Mr. FIELDS. What existing law does it change? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is an affirmative direction. 

Mr. FIELDS. There is no law authorizing the doing of the 
thing that is sometimes done and to which I object and which 
my amendment proposes to prevent. It does not change any 
aw— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, it takes away the discretion 
already lodged by law with the officers. Now, I would like to 
call the Chair's attention to page 368 of the manual—I have not 
had an opportunity to examine the precedents quoted in Hinds— 
but here is one distinctly in point: 

The limitation may not be applied directly to the official functions of 
executive officers. 

That is precisely what this does. Furthermore I call the 
Chair’s attention to the ruling by the gentleman from Georgia 
[ Mr, Crisp] on the legislative appropriation bill of March 11, 
1916, where he ruled 
but such limitations must not give affirmative directions and must not 
impose new duties upon an executive officer. z 

Now, that is precisely, Mr. Chairman, what the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky does. On these mat- 
ters I am more concerned with the procedure of the House than 
I am concerned with the merit of the case. I offer no opinion 
whether the amendment of the gentleman would be wise or not, 
but I am opposed to legislation on appropriation bills, I do not 
cure whether they are brought under the guise of the Holman 
rule or the rule of limitation. This is not a limitation at all; 
it is an affirmative direction to do just exactly what the prece- 
dents which I have cited say may not be done. I insist, Mr. 
Chairman, that the point of order of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is well taken. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, now the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. LonewortnH] cites the rule which provides in substance 
that a provision is not in order which attempts to cireumscribe the 
official action of an executive officer of the Government. This is 
clearly a limitation upon an appropriation. It does not attempt 
to interfere with the exercise or discharge of the official duty 
of an officer of the Army. It only places a limitation upon him 
if he shall attempt by written or verbal order to prevent social 
intercourse between officers and men while not on military 
duty. Now, there is no law authorizing the issuing of such an 
order. Therefore the contention of the gentleman from Ohio 
that it changes existing law is without foundation. There is no 
general order authorizing the issuing of such an order. There- 
fore his contention that the amendment will prevent the exercise 
of authority vested in him by the law is without foundation. 
It is clearly a limitation, Mr. Chairman, and it has been so held 
by a previous Chairman and the Speaker in a previous Con- 
gress, and I trust the point of order may be overruled. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, just one word. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, I do not think, apprehended exactly the 
point I made. It is clearly giving affirmative direction, and it 
clearly violates the precedent that I quoted and ruled upon by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], that such limitations 
must not give affirmative direction and must not impose new 
duties upon an executive officer. 

Mr. FIELDS. It does not give affirmative direction. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It gives affirmative direction, and if the 
Chair will note Hinds, volume 4, page 3957, it says: 

The limitation may not be applied directly to the official functions of 
executive officers. 

Mr. FIELDS. There is no authority in law or general orders 
authorizing the issuing of these orders that are sometimes issued 
and which this amendment seeks to prevent, and it is not an 
affirmative direction or a change of law or general orders. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
would hesitate and alwd¥s does hesitate upon overruling a de- 
cision made by a previous presiding officer upon almost exactly 
the point before the committee. Especially is that true from 
so eminent an authority as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 


Saunders]. ‘The Chair has read carefully the decision of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunders] in passing upon this 
proposition. Nevertheless the Chair shall overrule the decision 
without any hesitation. The Chair does not think it is a limi- 
tation, and to extend the Holman rule to such a case as this, the 
Chair thinks, would be beyond the province of the committee 
and a legitimate construction of the rule. This is based very 
largely, upon this proposition. In this proposed amendment a 
penalty is imposed upon an officer for doing an act which is 
not prohibited by law or if prohibited by. law imposes a new 
penalty for it. It says that “if any officer, who by any order, 
written or verbal, establishes social distinction ”—who is to de- 
termine whether a social distinction has been established? It 
would take probably a court-martial to do so. “Or preventing 
social intereourse between officers and enlisted men of said 
army while not on military duty.’ Who is to determine whether 
or not social intercourse has been prevented? Is the officer to 
be deprived of his pay without a trial? Who is to say whether 
or not such a condition exists? Clearly such propositions as 
that can not be considered as a limitation within the meaning 
of the rule. The point of order is sustained. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


Postage; cost of telegrams on official business received and sent by 
officers of the Army, including members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
when ordered to active duty; extra pay to soldiers employed on extra 
duty, under the direction of the Quartermaster Corps, in erection 
of barracks, quarters, and storehouses, in the construction of roads, and 
other constant labor for periods of not less than 10 days; as additional 
school-teachers during school term at post — and as clerks 
for pest quartermasters at military posts, and for overseers of general 
prisoners at posts designated by the War Department for the confine- 
ment of general prisoners, and for the United States disciplinary bar- 
racks guard; of extra-duty pay at rates to be fixed by the retary of 
War for mess s and cooks at recruit depots who are graduates 
of the schools for bakers and cooks, and instructor cooks at the schools 
for bakers and cooks; for expenses of expresses to and from frontier 

and armies in the field; of escorts to officers or agents of the 
uartermaster Corps to trains where military eseorts can not be fur- 
nished ; hire of laborers in the Quartermaster Corps, including the care 
of officers’ mounts when the same are furnished by the Government, and 
the hire of interpreters, spies, or guides for the Army; compensation 
of clerks and other employees of the Quartermaster Corps, and clerks, 
foremen, watchmen, and organist for the United States disciplinary 
barracks, and incidental expenses of recruiting; for the apprehension, 
securing, and delivering of deserters, including escaped military prison- 
ers, and the expenses incident to their pursuit, and no ter sum than 
$50 for each deserter or escaped military prisoner shall, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War, be paid to any civil officer or citizen for 
such services and expenses; for a donation of $10 to each dishonorably 
discharged prisoner upon his release from confinement under court- 
martial sentence, involving dishonorable discharge; and such additional 
expenditures as are necessary and authorized by law in the movements 
and operation of the Army, and at r OF Sepa and not expressly 
assigned to any other department, $10,000, ý 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask about the condition of the disciplinary 
barracks. That is to say, how many men are now confined in 
the disciplinary barracks and what number are expected to be 
continued in such barracks as shown by the hearings? 

Mr. KAHN. As the gentleman knows, the Government has 
three disciplinary barracks—one at Leavenworth, Kans., one at 
Alcatraz, in the Bay of San Francisco, and one on Governors 
Island, N. Y. ; 

As I recall, there are about 600 in the disciplinary barracks at 
Alcatraz, and I think there are 1,500 at Leavenworth. I will say 
to the gentleman that the disciplinary barracks were established 
about seven or eight years ago for the purpose of trying to allow 
a man who had deserted or who had been convicted by court- 
martial of some offense to redeem his record in the Army. By 
being sent to a disciplinary barracks the man is given a chance 
to work out his salvation. He is allowed to work every day, 
They make an effort to teach him a trade. He also has to do the 
usual amount of military duty. But in the end, if he performs 
his duties faithfully during the period for which he is sentenced 
to the barracks, he gets an honorable discharge from the Army. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Are the men who are sent to the disciplinary 
barracks sent for any specific period of time under court-martial 
sentence? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Then if they make good, under these rules, 
they are permitted to be restored to rank and honorably dis- 
charged from the Army? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. 

Mr. McKEOWN. A great many of these men who are now in 
the disciplinary barracks were thrown into the Army by reason 
of the emergency? 

Mr. KAHN. I should imagine, because of the largely increased 
number, that that is true. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman know about what avèr- 
age is being discharged from the disciplinary barracks now? 

Mr. KAHN. No; I do not. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. If a man does not make good, he is com- 
pelled to stay there the whole length of time for which he is 
sentenced by the court? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly so. But if a man shows a disposition 
to make good and does make good, he gets an honorable dis- 
charge from the Army, so that he can resume his position in 
civil life without a stain upon his record. 

Mr. MeKEOWN. Complaints have come into my office from 
persons in the disciplinary barracks about some trouble at Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute. 

Sine: CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
d. 

Mr. KAHN. I would like to say to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McKrown] that the Army officers who have charge of 
this branch of the military service inform me that the dis- 
ciplinary barracks proposition has worked out remarkably well 
and to the advantage of the soldier and the country. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the chairman of the committee. I note in the preceding 
paragraph and in the paragraph last read a great number of 
articles are enumerated. I suppose that an estimate was fur- 
nished for each article to the committee? 

Mr. KAHN. I believe they are itemized in the hearings. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. There is no restriction, however, as to 
what part of the $32,000,000 or the $10,000,000 might be spent for 
any one thing? There is no limitation put upon it? 

Mr. KAHN. No. That is done purposely. I want to say to 
the gentleman that in the War Department itself allotments are 
made of the entire amount appropriated, and these are carried 
on the books of accounts under each particular item enumerated 
in the bill. It frequently happens that conditions which no 
one can foresee make it necessary to use a little larger sum for 
some particular item, and the War Department can also get 
along with a less sum for some other item. And so these dif- 
ferent amounts during the year have to equalize themselves, 
and they do equalize themselves. It has been found that it 
would not be good for the Army or good for the service to limit 
the amount for each particular item rigidly in the bill. It is 
deemed advisable to allow some latitude to the administrative 
officers of the department. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I can understand that very well. But I 
think there should be some mobility in the administration of 
the funds. But I have wondered, if the War Department cared 
to do so, and they thought extra quarters or extra developments 
were needed, that they might transfer a larger proportion than 
was really absolutely necessary and then trust to a deficiency 
bill to take care of what has been distributed unwisely. How 
is that taken care of? 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will refer to page 25, line 14, 
he will see that new construction is limited in the paragraph to 
just one project: 

That not to exceed $52,280 may be used in the erection and comple 
tion of an ice and cold-storage plant at Schofield Barracks. 

Now, the evidence before the committee was that the ice has 
to be transported from Honolulu to Schofield Barracks, a dis- 
tance of 12 miles. The weather there is usually-pretty warm, 
and I think the testimony was to the effect that about 10 or 15 
per cent of the ice that was being transported melted on its way 
to Schofield Barracks. The contention was made that this ice 
plant would pay for itself in the course of two or three years. 
Therefore the committee allowed that one piece of construction 
in the bill. The committee would not allow other construction 
that was suggested, and, of course, the uses that will be made 
of these sums are so numerous the War Department could not 
possibly use any considerable sum for construction without 
experiencing some difficulty. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. They could not divert it beyond the in- 
tention of the committee? 

Mr. KAHN. That is it, exactly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will yield, I wish to state 
to the gentleman from Indiana in connection with this matter 
that there was a proposition submitted to the Committee on 
Military Affairs asking us to put in a provision that would 
make it possible to take 10 per cent of one appropriation and 
add to another appropriation; that is, 10 per cent of an original 
appropriation could be added. For instance, on an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for construction, to make it plain, we could take 
$5,000 from another 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I would like one minute 
more, 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKENZIE, In order to give a little more leeway. But 
the committee felt that inasmuch as under the reorganization 
bill the entire language of the appropriation bill will have to be 
changed, it would be unwise at this time to do that. So they 
will have to be compelled to get along with the old law, with 
limited ability to transfer from one appropriation to another. 

Mr. BEE.. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the chairman of 
the committee with reference to line 24, page 26, of a donation 
of $10 to each dishonorably discharged prisoner when he is 
released from confinement. Does that mean a prisoner who has 
been sent, for example, from Fort Sam Houston to Leaven- 
worth? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. BEE, Or Alcatraz Island? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Let me understand. Of course, I anticipate that 
the chairman will say that this is the existing law. 

Mr. KAHN. I will say to the gentleman that up to the ap- 
propriation bill of a year ago the amount allowed was only $5 
and the committee thought it was proper to increase it to $10. 

Mr. BEE. With all due deference to the chairman, it strikes 
me that to turn a man loose from Leavenworth or Aleatraz 
Island or Atlanta, Ga., after-serving a year or two in the peni- 
tentiary and giving him a $10 bill and saying, There is the 
street,” is equivalent, so far as any good purpose is served to 
the man, to throwing the $10 away. It occurs to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there ought to be some way, where a man has served 
his sentence, has been punished, and served his time, and paid 
his debt to his Government for the offense committed, by which 
he should be permitted to be returned either to his home or to 
some place as he chooses as his future destination, if you expect 
that man thereafter to assume the place of a good citizen. Very 
often a man who has been in a penitentiary does not desire to 
return to his home, but in other instances he may. But, in any 
event, to turn a disgraced man out of the penitentiary and give 
him $10 and let him shift for himself, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred—and I will take the experience on that point of 
any man who has ever held the office of prosecuting attorney 
or has ever made the study of criminology at all—in ninety- ` 
nine cases out of a hundred, the penitentiary walls receive him 
again in a limited time. I wish just to call this to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman in the hope that hereafter a provision 
may be made to give a man a chance, like the child who has 
offended against the fireside to return to that fireside with some 
degree of respect. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to inform the gentleman 
from Texas that there is a provision in this bill to allow a dis- 
3 man from the penitentiary the sum of $25 for a suit of 
clothes 

Mr. BEE. He would have to have that, because he can not 

wear the others when he comes out. 

Mr, KAHN. Up to the time this bill was reported the amount 
allowed—and the same amount is allowed until the present law 
is changed—was $15; but we have increased the amount to 
$25; and in discussing the matter in the committee, without de- 
siring to violate any confidences as to the action that was taken 
by the committee, I used practically the same argument that 
the gentleman from Texas has used with reference to this per- 
sonal allowance of money. I feel that when a man has served 
a term in the penitentiary in expiation of some offense, the coun- 
try owes him at least an opportunity to come back“ and to get 
on his feet. 

Mr. BEE. That is the reason why I called the attention of the 
gentleman to this matter, because it does not give him that oppor- 
tunity at present. 

Mr. KAHN. I recognize the fact that this is a very small sum, 
but I am told that the men in the penitentiaries also have an 
opportunity to earn some money of their own while they are 
serving. 

Mr. BEE. I will say to the gentleman from California that 
in that respect I have always thought that where a State peni- 
tentiary undertook to manufacture any kind of articles the man 
manufacturing them ought to be allowed so much a day, to be 
used as an accumulating fund for his benefit when he is released. 
If he is a criminal, he will come back. If he is simply a man 
who has offended thoughtlessly, he will take his place in the 
world again. 

I desire to offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman, on page 26, 
line 23. .I desire to strike out, in line 23, the words “ or citi- 
zen,” so that it will read “in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War, be paid to any civil officer for such service and expenses.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not doing that merely for the pur- 
pose—— 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BE: Page 26, line 23, strike out the words 
“or citizen.” 

Mr. BEE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not doing this solely 
with the purpose of completing the thought that is in my mind 
in connection with this, neither shall I urge this amendment if 
the Committee on Military Affairs in charge of the bill do not 
deem it advisable; but I wish to take the opportunity to make a 
very brief statement in reference to this subject. I admit the 
heinousness of the offense of desertion on the part of a soldier 
from the United States Army in time of war. It is deserving, 
unquestionably, of death, and in time of peace it is deserving 
of punishmert. But I do object to the idea that a citizen, not 
an officer of the law, shall be paid money for his assistance in 
bringing to justice a violator of the law. It is not done in civil 
life, 

Let me say to the chairman of this committee that I speak of 
that which I know. As I stated before, when I was a very young 
man I was a clerk in the judge advocate’s office in San Antonio, 
Tex., and I knew men who had been in fhe Army, and who had 
quit the Army, whose systematic business it was, by enticement, 
by deception, to worm themselves into the confidence of men who 
had deserted from the Army and had married and were raising 
families in an honorable occupation, giving them no chance to 
come back and make their explanation to the Government, but 
for $50 to betray those men. I myself as a clerk have paid into 
the pockets of one man in my city $800 in one year which that one 
man made by working himself into the confidence of these men, 
destroying their families, and putting them in the penitentiary, 
one of whom afterwards had his arm blown off in a mine where 
he was working. ‘ 

Unless the gentlemen of the committee in charge of the bill 
think it is not advisable I shall insist on my amendment. We 
ought not to sanction the practice, either in civil or military 
matters, of civilians, not officers of the law, fattening themselves 
upon the misery of somebody else and fattening themselves out 
of the Treasury of the United States, because they are turning 
traitors against their comrades; and I say that, Mr. Chairman, 
‘without any extenuation of the man who deserts from the Army. 
We have got plenty of officers. God knows we have got more 
officers in this country, almost, than we have of anything else, 
and they are alert, and I have no objection to the officers of 
the law performing their duty, to go out of their way and secure 
some character of reward. But I am unalterably opposed to the 
idea of having citizens turn themselves into spies and traitors 
in order to make $50 as blood money from a man who has 
violated the iaw. Unless the gentlemen of the committee think 
this is necessary in the administration of justice I shall insist 
on my amendment. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Chairman, I confess that there is a great 
deal of merit in what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bre] 
has said. I rather think that the language at times leads to 
blackmail. Some citizen, learning that an ex-soldier who had 
deserted is living in a community and is trying to lead a decent 
life, bleeds that ex-soldier for money in order to remain silent 
upon the subject. The fact is that this language has been in the 
Army bill for many years. 4 

Mr. BEE. Yes; I know that, because it was in the law when 
I was a young man. 

Mr. KAHN. I myself believe that all these matters should be 
taken up with the officers of the Army who are charged with 
the duty of enforcing the law, with the view ultimately and 
soon of rewriting the language of the appropriation bill. In 
the committee we discussed the matter only recently, but in 
view of the fact that the Army reorganization bill is likely to 
become a law before the adjournment of this session the com- 
mittee thought it best to bear with the ills we have for another 
six months, until with the new information that we will get 
on the subject of the appropriation bill we can make a revision 
all along the line. 

Mr. BEE. Is it contemplated to bring in a revision of the 
court-martial law of the Army? 

Mr. KAHN. I hope to be able to do that also before the end 
of this session. 

Mr. BEE. I think we ought to do that. 

Mr. KAHN. A subcommittee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs has been appointed for that purpose, and I am informed 
by the chairman of that subcommittee that hearings will be 
heid very soon. 

Mr. BEE. In view of the fact that it may perhaps disor- 
ganize existing conditions, and in view of the probability of a 
revision of the court-martial proceedings, I ask unanimous 


consent to withdraw the amendment, merely calling the atten- 
tion not only of the committee but of the country to the fact 
that the kind of organized blackmailing to which I have called 
attention is an evil that ought not to be allowed to exist either 
in civil or military matters. 

Mr. KAHN, I agree with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. On page 25 of the bill it speaks of extra pay to soldiers 
employed on extra duty under the direction of the Quarter- 
master Corps, in the erection of barracks, quarters, and store- 
houses, in the construction of roads, and other constant labor for 
periods of not less than 10 days. Who fixes the amount of the 
pay for the soldiers who do that extra work? 

Mr. KAHN. The law fixes the amount. 

Mr. LITTLE. Where? 

Mr. KAHN. There are laws on the statute books. That is 
another indication of the necessity for a codification of the 
military laws. 

Mr. LITTLE. ‘There is plenty of reason for that. 

Mr. KAHN. The amount of extra duty pay, as I recall; is 
fixed by statute at 50 cents a day. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does not the gentleman think that overpays 
them a little? 

Mr. KAHN. They can earn about $15 a month by extra duty. 

Mr. LITTLE. Who is it that decides whether a given com- 
pany-or soldier shall go to work on the road? 

Mr. KAHN. No soldier is compelled to labor at any time. It 
is simply optional with the soldier if he desires to earn 50 cents 
a day. When the commandant of the force that he is with makes 
the announcement that he would like to secure so many soldiers 
to do this additional work, the soldier may accept it or refuse 
it, as he chooses. 

Mr. LITTLE. To what extent is it done? 
respond? 

Mr. KAHN. The information before the committee is that 
the number of the recipients of extra duty pay is gradually 
dwindling, and that the Army is drifting out of that custom. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I just want to call the attention 
of the chairman of the committee to the fact that I am with him 
on this proposition, especially if he will raise it a bit. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

Roger Sullivan is dead. That message wired from Chicago 
yesterday, seen in to-day’s newspapers by millions of readers, 
carries wherever he was known regret and sorrow. Those 
throughout the Nation who admire “the self-made man,” that 
type, distinctly American, who overcomes all obstacles, rises 
from obscurity through his own ability, industry, and energy to 
a merited position of eminence, regret the passing of this great 
man. To the people of Illinois and of Chicago who have long 
considered him their foremost citizen; who have an honest pride 
in his career; who appreciate him for his qualities of mind and 
heart; who know better than he really wished them to know—he 
never advertised his kindnesses—of his liberality and generosity, 
for as he grew Successful he became correspondingly more solici- 
tous for those on whom fortune had not smiled ; his death brings 
sorrow. Alike in the stately mansion on the Lake Shore Drive 
and in the more humble home elsewhere throughout the city of 
Chicago—for human nature, despite the accidents of place or 
position, is the same—his loss will be lamented. 

This is neither the time, nor have I the disposition in these 

first hours of my own grief over the death of my friend, to detail 
his characteristics. But, Mr. Speaker, one fact will serve as an 
index. I have known him more intimately than many men and 
have enjoyed his confidence. Yet only recently did I learn acci- 
dentally, and not from him, that he was educating at his own 
expense a number of young men, who otherwise would probably 
be unable to go to college or receive an education. This, Mr, 
Speaker, was characteristic of him, to do good quietly and to do 
it unselfishly. Applause. 
- Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, before we leave this paragraph 
I desire to make a statement, and I would like to inform the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ber] that upon looking into the 
matter since it was first called to my attention—about the 
transportation of discharged prisoners—I find that the War 
Department under existing law is allowed to furnish that trans- 
portation, where a prisoner has served a period of over six 
months. He receives his transportation to his home, a suit of 
clothes, and $10 in money, which money is supposed to buy his 
meals while he is en route to his home. 


How many of them 
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Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, may I say to the gentleman from 
California that that meets the question that I had in mind, and 
is satisfactory, because it does what we have contended ought 
to be done. It givesa man who comes out of the penitentiary a 
chance to restore his good name and citizenship. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say to the gentleman further that 
in some cases hardships have arisen where men did not serve 
six months. It is probable that the Committee on Military 
Affairs will look further into the matter, so as to relieve a 
man who has had to serve time for some infraction of law in 
order that he may be given a chance to redeem himself. 

Mr. BEE. Would you send away to a penitentiary a man to 
serve a sentence of six months or less, or would you confine 
him in the guardhouse at his post? 

Mr. KAHN. He would probably be confined in the county 
jail of some county near where his conviction occurred. And 
yet after his discharge from the county jail he might have to 
travel three or four hundred miles to get to his home. 

Mr. BEE. Since we have opened up this subject may I sug- 
gest to the gentleman from California that I do not believe that 
they ought to confine the rule to transportation back to the 
place where he was convicted. Very often a man finds it more 
compatible with good citizenship to go as far the other way, to 
get away from the scene of his disgrace. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, it is a very interesting subject, and 
I can assure my friend from Texas that when we again bring 
in a military appropriation bill the committee will have tried 
to get all the light possible upon the subject, with the view of 
doing some good for the unfortunate individuals to whom he 
has referred. 


Mr. BEE. May I say to the gentleman from California that 
it has been suggested that if the gentleman from California 
and the gentleman from Texas were unfortunate enough to be 
transported away to a distant scene, far, removed from their 
crime, their individual appearance would not enable them to 
conceal themselyes, for obvious reasons, one quite different 
from the other. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TRANSPORTATION OF THE ARMY AND ITS SUPPLIES. 


account of physical disability ; 


or elsewhere as they may clect), pro- 


not be greater 1 
last enlistment; of the necessar 6 


ents and other empio. inelud- 
ing per diem allowances in lieu o 8 not exceeding $4 for those 


authorized to receive the per diem allowance; of clothing and equipage 
and other quartermaster stores from Army depots or places of purchase 
or delivery to the several posts and Army depots and from those depots 
to the troops in the field; of horse equipment ; of ordnance and ordnance 
stores, and small arms from the foundries and armories to the arsenals, 
fortifications, frontier posts, and y depots; for payment of wharf- 
age, tolls, and ferriages; for transportation of fands of the Army; for 
the 1 of Army transportation lawfully due such land-grant rail- 
roads as have not received aid in Government bonds (to be adjusted in 
accordance with the decisions of the Supreme Court in cases decided 
under such land-grant acts), but in no case shall more than 50 per cent 
of the full amount of service be paid, $38,000,000: Provided, That such 
compensation shall be computed upon the basis of the tariff or lower 
special rates for like transportation ormed for the public at large, 
and shall be accepted as in full for all demands for such service: Pro- 
vided further, That in expending the money appropriated by this act 
a railroad company which bas not received sid in bonds of the United 
States and which obtained a grant of public land to aid in the construc- 
tion of its railroad on conditions that such railroad shonid be a post 
route and military read, subject to the use of the United States for pos- 
tal, military, naval, and other Government services, and also subject to 
such regulations as Congress Ger Bed fr restricting the charge for such 
Government transportation, having claims against the United Siates for 
transportation of troops and munitions of war and military supplies 
and pro over such aided railroads, 8 be paid out of the moneys 
appropriated by the foregoing provisions orly on the basis cf such rate 
for the transportation of such troops and munitions of war and military 
supplies and property as the Secretary of War shall deem just and rea- 
sonable under the foregoing provision, such rate not to exceed 50 per 
cent of the compensation of such Government transportation as shall at 
that time be charged to and paid by private parties to any such com- 
Dany for like and similar transportation; and the amount so fixed to be 
paid shall be accepted as in full for all demands for such service: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing in the preceding provisos shall be construed 
to prevent the accounting officers of the Government from full 
payment to land-grant railroads for transportation of property or per- 
sons where the courts of the United States have held that such pro 

or persons do not come within the scope of the deductions provided for 
in the land-grant acts; for the purchase and hire of draft and pack ani- 
mals in such numbers as are actually required for the service, includ- 


ing reasonable provision for replacing unserviceable animals; for the 
purchase, hire, operation, maintenance, and repair of such harness, 
Wagons, carts, Grays, other vehicles, and motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles as are required for the transporta- 
tion of — . — and pe and for official, military, and n pur- 
poses; for drayage and cartage at the several depots; for the purchase 
and repair of ships, boats, and other vessels required for the transpor- 
tation of troops and supplies and for official, military, and gar n 


urposes ; for expenses of sailing public transports and other vessels on 
Phe various rivers, the Gulf of Feico and the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans: Provided further, That $683,000 of the appropriation hereby 


made shall be available for additional pay for employees on harbor 
boats, quartermaster service, in lieu of subsistence: And provided fur- 
ther, That none of the funds appropriated or made available under this 
act or any of the unexpended balances of any other act shall be used 
for the purchase of motor-propelled passenger or freight carrying 
vehicles for the Army except those that are purchased solely for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 3 

= insert Provided. 
3 5 . 5 Aan ‘he expended for the. purchase of 
any motor-propelled vehicles nor for the hire, operation, maintenance, 
or repair of any motor-propelled vehicle, which shall be employed 
wholly or in part for personal, social, or similar use, or for any pur- 
pose except for military and official business.” 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The-question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman from California about these 
railroad-grant payments to land-grant railroads. I notice it 
states that pending the decision of the Supreme Court,” and 
so forth. Has that matter been settled yet, and to what exent 
are we required to pay the railroads for transportation of Army 
supplies? ` 

Mr. KAHN. These Supreme Court cases have been decided ; 
but, of course, the language is put in here so as to enable the 
appropriation to be used in accordance with the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. The gentleman, I take it, is thoroughly 
familiar with the law regarding the land-grant railroads. ~ 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am not familiar with the final outcome 
of it. 

Mr. KAHN. The general purpose of the land-grant law is 
to secure for the Government of the United States special rates 
for the carriage of officers and men of the United States Army 
and the supplies of the Army over these railroads. Of course, 
when we passed the antitrust laws and railroad-rate laws there 
was a question as to how far they applied to the Government. 
But the cases were taken to the Supreme Court and the decisions 
were rendered. We are still getting the benefit of these special 
rates. I believe the reduction made on the carriage of Govern- 
ment freight and the reduction made on Army supplies and for 
the transportation of officers and men of the Army is about 333 
per cent less than it is to the private individual. 15 

Mr. McKEOWN. Did that apply to the war just ended? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. For a long time the Government held back 
some of this money, I think in the Treasury of the United 
States, awaiting the decision of the Supreme Court. When 
these decisions were rendered the entire matter was straightened 
out, and the Government is now receiving the benefit of these 
land-grant laws. 

Mr. McKEOWN. And it is the purpose of this language to 
permit the Secretary of War to continue to get the benefit of 
those reductions? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly so. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WATER AND SEWERS AT MILITARY POSTS. 


For procuring and introducing water to buildings and premises at 
such military posts and stations as from their situations require to be 
brought from a distance; for the installation and extension of plumbing 
within buildings where the same is not specifically provided for in other 
appropriations ; for the purchase and repair of fire apparatus, including 
fire-alarm systems; for the disposal of sewage, and e incident 
thereto; for repairs to water and sewer systems and plumbing; for hire 
of employees, $4,000,000: Provided, That not to exceed the following 
sums may be used in the erection and completion of buildings, struc- 
tures, or systems enumerated at the places named: $30,000 for a filtra- 
tion plant at Fort Niagara, N. X.; $60,000 for improvement of the 
water mains at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of 
the Chair to a misprint at the end of line 6, where the word 
“appropriations ” should have a hyphen. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that amendment will 
be made. — 4 

There was no objection. : 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


That all the money hereinbefore designated under the titles “ Sub- 
sistence of the Army,” “Regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps,” “ In- 


cldental expenses, Quartermaster Corps,” Transportation of the Army 
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and its supplies,” “ Water and sewers at military posts,” “ Clothing 
and camp and garrison equipage” shall be disbursed and accounted for 
as “General appropriations, Quartermaster Corps, and for that pur- 
pose shall constitute one fund. i 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the last clause of this paragraph, line 21 to line 3 on 
page 33. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman desire to ask any question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. This is a most irregular and 
unusual proposition, to provide that the Quartermaster General 
shall use any and all of these funds as he sees fit. 

Mr. KAHN. The language the gentleman refers to has been 
carried in the Army appropriation bill for probably 10 years. 
It has been found, or was found before we adopted this lan- 
guage, that frequently one appropriation would fall short about 
$1,000 during a fiscal year; another appropriation might be 
$2,000 ahead at the end of the fiscal year. Instead of coming 
in with a deficiency bill on the one item, the Quartermaster 
Department has been allowed for many years to use a surplus 
in any other item of the total number of items, so that the 
funds could be disbursed without delay at the end of the fiscal 
year. It has served a very good purpose. 

During the war it was extended so that every item in the 
Army appropriation bill was made one fund. But in the appro- 
priation bill passed a year ago we came back to the language 
of the original bill and restricted the matter entirely to the 
items which are under the direction of the Quartermaster 
General of the Army. s 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Under the language of this clause, 
page 33, “shall be disbursed and accounted for as general ap- 
propriations,” it is possible under that language for the Quar- 
termaster General to use all of this appropriation for different 
purposes for the accomplishment of one purpose. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It says “shall be disbursed and ac- 
counted for as in general appropriations.” 

Mr. KAHN. Possibly it might be done, I suppose; but the 
intention of the language is for bookkeeping purposes only. 
There has never been a violation of the intent of the language 
and I do not fear that there ever will be a violation of that 
intent, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have not nearly as much confidence 
as the gentleman froin California has. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman is a newer Member of Congress 
than I. When he has been here as long as I have been here 
and gets to know the officers of the Government he will prob- 
ably have more confidence in them than he has to-day. ; 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If I stay here sufficiently long to 
become hypnotized by them, perhaps that is-true. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, well, the gentleman probably is more sus- 
ceptable to hypnotism than is the gentleman from California. 

M. WOOD of Indiana. That, of course, may be possible, 
though I wish to reserve a doubt as to that. I make the point 
of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve 
the point of order so that I may ask a question of the gentle- 
man from California? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia if he considers this language authorizes the various 
funds appropriated under this, or any part of them, that is not 
used for any one purpose, to be used for any of the other pur- 
poses? ‘There is appropriated under the head of subsistence 
in the Army $32,000,000 ; regular supplies, subhead, $28,000,000 ; 
incidental expenses, $10,000,000 ; transportation of the Army and 
its supplies, $38,000,000; water and sewers at military posts, 
$4,000,000; clothing in camp, and so forth, $19,000,000. Those 
sums aggregate $131,000,000. Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that only $31,000,000 is used under the subhead of sub- 
sistence in the Army. Could the amount not used under the 
gentleman's construction of this provision be used for regular 
supplies or for any of the other purposes as authorized by these 
subheads? à 

Mr. KAHN. If he had a deficiency in the first item that the 
gentleman has named, and he had a surplus in the cond 
item, he could use, under this language, the surplus in the 
second item to make good the deficiency in the first item, but 
that is as far as he could go. ` 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I think 
that is dangerous legislation. Every officer of this Government 
is in favor of lump-sum appropriations. This is practically a 
lump-sum appropriation of $131,000,000 that can be used for 
the purposes mentioned in this paragraph. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KAHN. I want to say to the gentleman that it has been 
in effect for the last 8 or 10 years and the discretion allowed 
has never been abused. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to. rule. The language 
used evidently is legislation, not authorized by existing law, and 
the point of order is sustained, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HORSES FOR CAVALRY, ARTILLERY, ENGINEERS, ETC. 


For the purchase of horses of ages, sex, and size as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War for remounts, for officers entitled to public 
mounts for the Cavalry, Artillery, Signal Corps, and Engineers, the 
United States Military Academy, service schools, and staff colleges, and 
for the Indian Scouts, and for such Infantry and members of the Medical 
Department in field campaigns as may be requi to be mounted, and 
the expenses incident thereto, $1,500,000: Provided, That the number 
of horses purchased under this appropriation, added to the number now 
on hand, shall be limited to the actual needs of the mounted service, in- 
cluding reasonable provisions for remounts, and unless otherwise ordered 
by the Secretary of War, no part of this appropriation shall be paid out 
for horses not purchased by contract after competition duly invited by 
the Quartermaster Corps and an 7 under the direction and 
authority of the Secretary of War. hen practicable, horses shall be 
purchased in open market at all military posts or stations, when needed, 
at a maximum price to be fixed by the Secretary of War: Provided fur- 


ther, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the pur- 
chase of an orse below the standard set by Army Regulations for 
Cavalry and Artillery horses, except when purchased as remounts or 


for instruction of cadets at the United States Military Academy: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this ARVESTA AGN shall be expended for 
polo ponies except for West Point itary Academy, and such ponies 
shall not be used at any other place: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $250,000 of the appropriation hereby made shall be available for 
the encouragement of the breeding of riding horses suitable for the Army, 
including cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, and for the purchase of animals for breeding purposes 
and their maintenance; Provided further, That the Secretary of War 
may, in his discretion, and under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, accept donations of animals for breeding and donations of 
money or other property to be used as prizes or awards at agricultural 
fairs, horse shows, and similar exhibitions, in order to encourage the 
breeding of riding horses suitable for Army purposes: And provided 
further, That the Secretary of War shall report annually to Congress, 
at the commencement of each session, a statement of all expenditures 
under this appropriation, and full particulars of means adopted and 
carried into effect for the encouragement of the breeding of riding 
horses suitable for the military service. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, in order to ask the chairman of the committee the 
necessity for this appropriation for these horses, in view of the 
fact that at this time last year we were selling thousands, and 
we made an appropriation even when selling them last year of 
about two and a half million dollars for horses. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs was to the effect that they ure 
between fourteen and fifteen thousand animals short of what 
they require for an Army of 175,000 men, for which we have 
appropriated. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I have read the hearings this year. 
I have been unable to find any reference at all or any inquiry 
as to the horses they sold. I read the hearings of last year 
and they were selling horses and had sold 162,800 horses, 
which they had purchased for $250 each, for an average of 
about $150 or $170 each, and still had on hand some 70,000 or 
80,000 horses, which they were selling off gradually. In the 
face of that fact, last year we appropriated two and a half mil- 
lion dollars for horses. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, it was advisable to sell the horses at 
that time, betause the cost of feeding would have amounted 
to about if not quite as much as the horses could be sold 
for. But we did go into the matter quite fully this vear, 
and the need for the purchase of additional animals, horses 
and mules. On page 767 of the hearings the gentleman will find 
that for an Army of 175,000 men—— : 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I have read those hearings, but they 
do not say one word about the horses that were on hand or ex- 
plain what they did with those other horses. 

Mr. KAHN. They sold them. They sold, as I understand it, 
any surplus, and probably some have died, but at any rate for 
un Army of 175,000 men the War Department announces that 
it will require additional horses. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Last year I did not get the hearings 
until after this item in the appropriation bill had been passed. 
It carried $2,500,000 of appropriation for more horses, and at 
that time they had just finished selling 162,800, and still had 
70,000 horses on hand, and it looked as if they just wanted to get 
a particular kind of horse that they might want somewhere else. 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will indulge me, I think the 
amount carried in the bill as it left the House A year ago was 
$1,000,000. It was probably increased in the Senate to the larger 
amount. 


Mr, JONES of Texas. But the committee this year seems to 


haye followed the suggestions of the War Department, and yet 
last year they recommended to the House $5,000,000 for horses. 
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The House committee, instead of allowing that, cut it down to 
$1,000,000. Then the Senate raised it to $2,500,000, and I had 
the assurance of the chairman of the committee at that time that 
none of this money would be expended for horses unless abso- 
lutely necessary. I would like to know if all of the $2,500,000 
was expended for horses, when they were selling horses and had 
some seventy or eighty thousand horses on hand. Did they use 
all of that money for horses? 

Mr. KAHN., I do not know. This is the inquiry that was 
made: $ 

For a strength of 175,000 ihere will be required to procure 10,293 
Cavalry animals, at $225 a head, without replacements. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is this amount on page 35, $7,988,000, the total 
amount you are asking for, or have you revised those figures? 
` Maj. Hannay. They have been revised. 

Col. TT. We have estimates for armies of four different sizes, 

Maj. Hannay. The total for an Army of 175,000 is $2,727,000. 

The committee cut that amount down to $1,500,000. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. But there does not seem to have 
been any inquiry made as to what they did with the seventy or 
eighty thousand horses they had on hand at the time the other 
appropriation was made, and the committee does not seem to 
have made any inquiry as to what they did with the two and a 
half million dollars which was allowed when the House appro- 
priated only $1,000,000 last year. The House had to yield to 
the Senate and raise the amount to two and a half million 
dollars. It seems to me that they are spending too much 
money for horses, and are going out perhaps and selecting a 
particular kind of horse that they like and discarding the old 
horses, 

Mr, KAHN. 
quite fully. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
did. 

Mr. KAHN. We had Col, Scott before us. 
familiar with the horse and mule situation. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. He always wants more money than 
the committee thinks he is entitled to. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 33, line 13, after the word “ thereto,” strike out the figures 
“$1,500,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $500,000.” 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Now, Mr. Chairman, I sent over for 
the hearings of last year. I did not know that we were going to 
reach this section so soon, but this question was raised last year, 
and it was shown by the hearings which were conducted by the 
Military Affairs Committee last year that the War Department 
had sold 162,800 horses for which they paid $250 apiece, and at 
the time the bill was pending in the House that they then had 
between 70,000 and 80,000 horses which they did not need. Yet 
that had to be brought out, and the committee, just in accord- 
ance with the old custom and old habit, brought in an appro- 
priation for some more horses. The War Department wanted 
$5,000,000 last year, even though they had these horses on 
hand and were selling horses and mules for which they paid 
$250 for an average price of $150. Now, if they had 70,000 
or 80,000 more than they needed on hand last year, what is 
the use of making an appropriation of $2,500,000? When I 
raised the question the chairman of the committee refused 
to let me haye time to discuss it or, rather, to go back to 
the paragraph, it having been discovered after the paragraph 
was passed, but assurance was made at that time that the War 
Department would spend none of this $2,500,000 unless it were 
needed, yet after that it has been spent. I have read over the 
hearings and I have not been able to find where the committee 
made one single inquiry of any kind as to what was done with 
that $2,500,000, nor as to what was done with the money they 
received for the 70,000 or 80,000 horses they had that they did 
not need, yet they come in this year with an item that calls for 
10,293 horses at $225 per head. I wonder what the 70,000 or 
80,000 horses were sold for? Now, I assume that the War De- 
partment must be obsessed with the idea that when a horse gets 
so he does not hold his head in a chesty enough fashion and 
his nostrils do not distend they must discard that particular 
horse and go and buy another slick one that looks a little better 
to them. I believe it is time when we should cut down on this 
sum. I believe that $500,000 will be amply sufficient to take 
care of the situation until the department offers further evidence. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, the committee gave this par- 
ticular subject careful consideration. The committee agrees 
with the gentleman from Texas that this Government ought to 
be economical in the matter of the purchase of horses, but I 
want to call the attention of the members of the committee to 
just one or two facts. We have authorized 17 regiments of 


LIX——359 


No; the committee went into those questions 
I have been unable to find where they 


He is very 


Cavalry for the Army, and counting 1,200 to a regiment and 
figuring $200 apiece for a good cavalry horse, it would cost 
$4,080,000. Now, of course, we have a good many horses on 
hand, but during the winter season it pays the Government, in 
my judgment, to sell a good many of those horses rather than 
winter them over, and then buy again. I assume that the money 
received from the sale of those horses goes into the Treasury 
of the United States, but we felt after taking into consideration 
the fact that in the Artillery we are motorizing as much of it 
as possible—the 155’s are motorized, and we are going to try out 
motorizing the field artillery, the 75’s—but as years go on we 
will be able to reduce, perhaps, the expense of the purchase of 
horses and the maintenance of horses. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? _ 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I want to know if the Cav- 
alry hibernate during the winter and do not have any use for 
horses in the winter, by suspending training during the winter 
So entirely that they have to sell off the horses and buy them 
back again the next year? 

Mr. McKENZIE. No; I will say to the gentleman. Of course, 
the Cavalry does not hibernate, but in horses, as in everything 
else in the Military Establishment, we have a certain reserve, 
and ought to have a certain reserve on hand, but in certain 
localities of the country where Cavalry are not stationed and 
where we are using horses for transportation of horses for 
artillery, we could sell off a few hundred or-perhaps a few 
thousand during the winter; not sell cavalry horses, I want 
to say that the Committee on Military Affairs, in the prepara- 
tion of this bill, knowing well the condition of the country, has 
cut every item down to the bedrock, as we view it 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Including the item for horses, and I hope 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Texas will not be 
adopted, for, in my judgment, it will simply mean it would have 
to be added on in the Senate or face a deficiency 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? t 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Yes. ; 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
any inquiry was made—1 have not been able to find it in the 
hearings—as to what was done with this two and a half mil- 
lion dollars of appropriation? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
I do not know, and that I do not think any member of our 
committee knows. We have the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff and his staff officers in charge of the Government 
property in their hands, and if they sell property I assume, 
as honest men, they turn that money into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. I have a copy of the last year’s 
hearings from which I desire to read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes, Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, while I do not know 
anything about the wisdom of having different breeding horses 
and breeding stations and all of those things, yet I want to read 
the testimony that was taken last year by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, just an excerpt from the testimony which I 
have had copied. 

It is the testimony of Col. Hardeman. 
says: 

Col. HARDEMAN. We propose to purchase 36,214 riding horses, 14,212 
draft horses, 1,200 pack horses, 18,418 draft mules, and 2,397 pack 


and riding mules. 
The CHAIRMAN. That is 72,000 animals in round numbers. 


And here is what he 


Col, HARDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

4 1 Grano: That estimate is based on a supposed army of 500,000 
men, is 

Col. HARDEMAN. Five hundred thousand men; yes, sir. 

Mr. Crago. Suppose the Army is left at 200,000 or 250,000, you would 
have all the mounts you needed, would you not? 

Col. HARDEMAN. We would have approximately the number we need 
now; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, How are you off for Cavalry horses? 

Col. HARDEMAN, We have sufficient for present needs. 
cient of all classes of animals for present needs. 


$ * s * * * * 

Col. HARDEMAN. The horses averaged a little less than $90; and they 
will cost about $190 to buy them back. 

Mr. Wisp, So that both the mules and the horses will cost you, on 
the average, about $100 more than you sold them for? 

I have the data, and, as I stated awhile ago, it shows that 
they had sold just prior to the appropriation bill of last year 
162,800 horses; that they then had some 70,000 or 80,000 on 
hand that were subject to be sold; and that they were seliing 


We have suffi- 
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at $100 each less than they paid for them. Now, in the face 
of that, the Congress last year appropriated $2,500,000 for 
horses, based on an estimate made by the War Department 
that we were going to maintain an Army of 500,000 men. 
Now, they have sold those horses or done something else with 
them. They have spent that $2,500,000, or wasted it, or done 
something else with it, and are coming here with a request 
for $2,000,000 more, and the committee allows them $1,500,000 
without asking them what they did with the $2,500,000, with- 
out asking them what they did with the 70,000 or 80,000 
horses, and then they appropriate so much more money with 
which to buy more horses at a stipulated price. So if they are 
trying to economize on this side of the House, as they claim, 
it seems that the committee might at least ask the question 


when they are appropriating millions of dollars for horses, 


when the Government is turning around and selling them for 

$100 less than they paid for them per head. I believe it is 

wise to vote for this amendment cutting down this appropria- 

tion and require the War Department to bring up some more 

evidence before we allow them this large amount of money for 
horses. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

I am surprised at the lack of information the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones] has exhibited in reference to the need of 
horses in the Army. It is a well-known fact, demonstrated in 
the last 17 months, that proportionately it takes twice as many 
horses for the Army in peace time as it does in war time. An 
officer needs only one horse in war time, but in peace time he 
needs a work horse for the week day, and he needs a Sunday 
horse. He needs a fine saddle horse for himself and one for his 
lady love. Last Sunday I went, in company with a gentleman, 
over into Georgetown, and in that little stretch between the city 
of Washington and the bridge we passed six darkies, each of 
them riding one horse and leading another with a lady’s saddle 
on. Coming back in a short time, we passed three or four of 
those that were then completely equipped and mounted. We 
have 2,000 Army officers in the city of Washington, where there 
is need for only 200, according to those who are qualified to ex- 
press themselves, and each one of thgse officers has to have at 
least two of these fine saddle horses, which would necessitate 
4,000 war horses at least in the city of Washington, whereas 
before the war we did not need one-fourth of that number. So 
it is perfectly apparent we do not consider the necessity for 
horses in war time as compared with the necessity for them in 
peace time. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. When those colored gentlemen 
were going past on those saddle horses, did they have a bill of 
sale or anything that showed the ownership of the horses, and 
was there evidence enough to hang a dog with to show that they 
belonged to Army officers? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There was not only evidence suffi- 
cient to hang a dog with, but to hang the men who were using 
the horses as well. There was a flunkey, dressed in military 
garb, riding one horse and leading another. The man’s saddle 
and the bridles had on them the insignia of the United States 
Army. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. Was he a flunkey or was he do- 
ing stable duty? Do you know anything about it? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not think my eyes deceived me, 
and I think I know a United States uniform when I see it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Was there any evidence as to 
whether they belonged to the Army or to private owners? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If ali these horses belonged to the 
officers, what are they coming in and asking for $1,500,000 from 
the Government for? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does not the gentleman realize 
that across the river here there is a military post, where 
Cavalry and Artillery are stationed, and that those horses com- 
ing out of that post ought not to start an incident? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. You can go out on one of these bridle 
paths around the Speedway at this hour, or at any time in the 
day, or into our public parks, and you will find any number of 
these gentlemen who are drawing down large salaries from the 
Government absolutely doing nothing but riding horseback with 
their lady love. But I am speaking in defense of the gentle- 


man’s committee; but he does not seem to appreciate it. I am 
trying to convince the House that his committee was well war- 
ranted in providing this item, because it necessitates more 
horses to accommodate these gentlemen in peace times than it 
does in war time. They must have something to do, and why 
not keep them riding? It is splendid exercise and much en- 
joyed by, their lady companions, And I again say that I am 


amazed at the want of information displayed by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I just want to read two or 
three questions and answers from the hearings in order that the 
record may be kept straight in connection with this matter, 
And I want to say before I read it that we were asked to appro- 
priate $2,720,000 and we appropriated $1,500,000. 

I asked Maj. Hannay how many animals he had, and he said 
that they had 118,000. 

Mr. McKenziz. That includes mules and horses? 

Hannay. Yes; mules and horses of all classes—transportation 
as Pig ea D ou buy the ho: for thi 

Maj. Hannay. Yes, vie. St He Te Sie AE BOS 
9 5 8 Win you ask for the purchase of a considerable num- 

Maj. NAY. Well, we will bring that up in the item for horses, 
Artillery and Ca . We will be a for 14, 

irongth of 175,000 men. Tost te wot the total —— . win 


8 ownage according to the table of organizations. It is cut down 


Now, that was his statement, but notwithstanding that we 
cut off one million two hundred thousand and some odd dollars. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. I have no special interest in the horse controversy 
except in so far as it affects the Mexican border, where we have 
large Cavalry forces. Will the effect of this reduction be to 
reduce the Cavalry forces on the Rio Grande, which are needed 
to guard that Big Bend country and along down as far as Eagle 
Pass? Will that be the effect of it? It ought not to be done, 
even though there may be an Army officer in Washington who 
rides a Goyernment horse out of hours. The Mexican border 
ought not to be left unprotected. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will simply say to the gentleman from 
Texas that the committee felt that, having in mind the Texas 
border, we had cut this appropriation as far as it was safe to go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


BARRACKS AND QUARTERS. 


For barracks, quarters, stables, . administration 
and office buildings, sho; and other buildings necessary for thé 
shelter of public and stores, and for administration 


purposes, excep those pertaining to the Coast Artillery; for constructi: 
or reclamation plants; for constructing and 3 
N 
q ‘or o c members 9 e cers’ 
Reserve when ordered to active du z 

posts and stations where no public quarters are available; of barracks 
or authorized allowance of guane for noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted — ti on duty where public quarters are not available, in- 
cluding enl men of the Regular Army Reserve, retired enlisted men, 
and members of the enlisted Reserve Corps when ordered to active duty; 
for grounds for cantonments, camp sites, and other military purposes, 
and for buildings or portions of buildings for occupation by troops, for 
use as stables, storehouses, and offices, and for other military purposes; 
for the hire of recruiting stations and lodgings for recruits; for such 
furniture for the public rooms of officers’ messes and for officers’ quar- 
ters at military posts as may be approved by the Secretary of War; for 
wall lockers in permanent barracks and refrigerators in barracks and 
quarters; for screen doors, window screens, storm doors and sash, and 
window shades for barracks, offices, and quarters, and for flooring and 
framing for tents, and for the National Guard when called or drafted 
into the service of the United States, $10,000,000: Provided, That not 
to exceed the following sums mg ne! used in the erection and comple- 
tion of buildings enumerated at the places named—$404,256 for motor 
training school buildings at Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; $600,000 for 
construction of officers’ and noncommissioned officers’ quarters, and the 
repair and enama T of such existing buildings as may be available 
for such quarters at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Mr, McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I notice you have a provision for building a 
motor training school building at Fort Leavenworth. What are 
they going to do with the Holabird camp, over near Baltimore, 
hitherto used for motor training purposes? The department has 
been engaged on a great building program during the war, and 
we have been hoping that this program would be completed, and 
we had supposed that there had been enough building, because 
the other parts of the country that try to get public buildings are 
not permitted to get them because of the condition of the Treas- 
ury. Yet here is a building program being carried out by the 
War Department, and we ought to know the necessity for it. 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will allow me, the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] is very familiar with that situation 
and can explain it to the gentleman, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Very well. 


i 
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Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will refer to page 214 of Now, I just want to call attention to the fact that the estimate 
the hearings he will find the whole matter covered by the reports | they made as to the horses they had on hand and as to the need 
of the War Department. There are three motor repair shops | for the 70,000 horses they had last year was based upon an Army 
already provided—one in Texas, one in Georgia, at Camp Jessup, | that was supposed to be fixed at 500,000 men, and in answer to 
and one at Camp Holabird. This repair shop is intended to | the direct question as to whether they would need any more 
repair all the motor vehicles in the Central West, where it would | horses if the Army was left at 200,000 men or 250,000 men, they 
be too expensive to ship the engines to these eastern and | said they would not need them. Now, we left the Army at less 
southern points, Moreover, it is intended to have much of the | than 250,000 men. In other words, according to the testimony 
labor done by the prisoners at the disciplinary barracks. Instead | of their own expert they had all the horses they needed last year, 
of paying $8 or $10 a day for labor they will get the labor for | and yet we appropriated $2,500,000 for horses for that period. 
nothing, and at the same time they will be teaching a useful | What did they do with the $2,500,000 when they had just sold 
trade or occupation to these prisoners who are undergoing con- | 162,800 horses? What did they do with that money when they 
tinement, and at the end of their imprisonment they will be | had on hand 83,000 horses, which was a sufficient number for an 
turned out possessed of knowledge and skill in some gainful | Army larger than Congress allowed them for the coming year? 
occupation. It is to take advantage of the labor in these repair | Notwithstanding the reduction in the Army and the sale of horses 
shops. the appropriation for the last year carried $2,500,000. The House 

The other item will go hand in hand with the item immediately | made it only $1,000,000, but the gentlemen at the other end of 
below it, which provides a million dollars for the necessary | the Capitol increased it to $2,500,000, and the House yielded, nnd 
buildings at the Infantry School at Camp Benning, Ga. As the bill as finally passed carried the $2,500,000. 
the gentleman knows, we have provided for basic training schools When the cry for economy is going up from the Lakes to 
for the Infantry. The largest of them is at Camp Benning. We | Gulf and from sea to sea, when you come down to the cold logic 
also have an Artillery school, as the gentleman knows, at Fortress of the situation, just because some Army officer wants to dis- 

| 


Monroe. We have Field Artillery training schools at Bragg, | card a horse that has grown tired, and wants one with arched 
Knox, and Sill, Okla. The graduates of these training schools | neck and distended nostrils, that he may ride with more grace 
all go to the staff schools at Fort Leavenworth for final | and dignity, I do not see why the United States Government 
training, where they develop a high type of officers who are | should go to that unnecessary expense. It seems to me we 
capable of exercising field and staff command in time-of war, | should not make the appropriation at the expense of the tax- 
Heretofore there have been about 150 officers in the Leaven- | payers of this country under such circumstances. 

worth school. When these men begin to go in for postgraduate Mr. KAHN. Read. 

education from these other schools there will be 350 officers who | The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
will have to be taken care of at Fort Leavenworth, and the | ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

Government must provide for these men if we are to work out | The Clerk read as follows: 


the plans that they have adopted for this school system. SHOOTING GALLERIES AND RANGES. 
Mr. McKEOWN. That is to take care of the situation? For shelter, grounds, shooting galleries, ranges for small-arms target 
Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. practice, machine-gun practice, field-artillery practice, repairs, and 


expenses incident thereto, including flour for paste for marking targets, 
hire of employees, such ranges and galleries to be open as far as 
racticable to the National Guard and organized rifle clubs under regu- 
ations to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, $50,000. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. On page 36, under “barracks and quarters,” I :ce 
that the Secretary of War is empowered to expend $10,000,000 
for certain purposes. I want to ask the chairman if he is 
authorized under this appropriation to buy additional land for 
drill purposes? j 

Mr. KAHN. He is not. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am awfully sorry he is not. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment offered by Mr. BEE: Page 40, line 25, at the end of line 
25, add the following: “ Provided, That there is hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $88,880 for the acquisition of land as an addition to the Leon 
Springs military reservation in Texas, heretofore authorized, and now 
in use as a target range for Camp Travis, Tex.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman from Illinois reserve his point 
of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I will reserve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reseryes the 
point of order. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I anticipated that perhaps a point 
of order would be made; but let me say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the situation is this: In 1917 the Government of 
the United States exercised the option of purchase on some 
17,000 acres of land near Leon Springs, Tex., for a target range, 
appropriating $316,000 for the purchase of this land. The war 
came on and the land was occupied by the Army for a target 
range. Subsequently the option of purchase was not carried 
through, but the possession of the property by the Army was 
eontinued. In 1917 this land was taken over under an option 
of purchase authorized, the occupants of it were dispossessed, 
and the land used for a target range. Under the appropriation 
act of 1917 the sum of $316,000 was appropriated for the pur- 
chase of the land. In 1918, the land being still in use, the 
money had not been paid to the owners, and the sum of $316,000 
was reappropriated. 

Subsequently, in July, Congress passed an act stopping the 
purchase of any more land except that which was purchased 
prior to the armistice, but the Comptroller of the Treasury con- 
strued it to apply only to Army, National Guard, and National 
Army cantonments, and for that reason refused to permit this 
purchase to be carried out. 


Mr. McKEOWN. I am not opposed to the appropriation, ex- 
cept to this extent: That I wanted to voice my sentiments by 
saying that I do not think it would be fair unless it is abso- 
lutely needed by any department of the Government at this time 
to do any extra building. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This motor training shop will be an economy 
to the Government, and the committee cut the other item in half 
from what the recommendations of the War Department origi- 
nally were for it. š 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., for such building 
or buildings as may, in the judgment of the Secretary of War, be neces- 
sary and suitable for the use of the Army Medical School, including nec- 


essary heating apparatus, plumbing, water and sewer systems, electrical 
work, and roads and walks for the same, $500,000. ià 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to correct the 
Recorp in regard to some figures I gave awhile ago. I gave 
them from memory, and in quoting Col. Hardeman’s testimony 
as to the number of horses they had sold, I said they had sold 
80,000 or 90,000. Col. Hardeman says they had sold altogether 
162,800 animals. I read from his testimony as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. How many animals haye you on hand now? 
5 seo eee On the Ist of July we expect to have 83,000 and some 
undred, 


Now, I want to read you what he says about the need of 
horses at that time. He gives the figures, including 36,214 riding 
horses, and so forth. I read: 


Mr. Dent. Let him give those figures again. 

Col. HARDEMAN. We propose to purchase 36,214 riding horses; 14,212 
draft horses; 1,200 pack horses; 18,418 draft mules; and 2,397 pack 
and riding mules, $ 

The CHAIRMAN. That is 72,000 animals, in round numbers? 

Col, HARDEMAN, Yes, sir. 

i 1 7 Craco. That estimate is based on a supposed Army of 500,000 men, 
8 7 

Col. HARDEMAN. Five hundred thousand men; yes, sir. 

Mr. Craco. Suppose the Army is left at 200,000 or 250,000, you would 
have all the mounts you needed, would you not? 

Col. isi sod e would have approximately the number we need 
now ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Craco. And unless we increase the Regular Army to 500,000 you 
would not need these horses? 

Col. HARDEMAN. That is based on four combat divisions at war 
strength, 16 at peace strength, and a at en A division. 

The CHAIRMAN. How are you off for Cavalry horses? 

Col. HA MAN. We have sufficient for present needs. We have sufi- 
cient of all Classes of animals for present needs, 
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Thereupon the War Department released approximately 12,000 
acres of the 17,000 acres that had been purchased, retaining 
4,869 acres as a target range for Camp Travis, which is a divi- 
sion headquarters of the Army. ‘They have a division there, 
The land to the right of Camp Travis is of a character which 
can not be used as an Infantry target range. The land west 
of this property is now used as an Artillery range. This piece 
of property connects up the property now used as an Artillery 
range and the property at Camp Travis used as a division 
headquarters, and is the only available place. 

The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mappen] will bear in mind 
that they haye there a balloon school and a flying school. In 
addition to that they have this division headquarters. They 
haye an Artillery school at Leon Springs. This is the only 
piece of ground that is available for Infantry target practice. 
The owners of this property have been out of possession of it. 
The farmers who were occupying it for their herds and their 
fields have not had the use of the property for three years in 
May. The Government has not completed its purchase. They 
have been paid nothing whatever for it. It has been used for 
three years by the Army, and is now in use for a target range 
for the Infantry of Camp Travis. The result is that if the pur- 
chase of this land is not authorized the Infantry at Camp 
Travis will have no place for their Infantry target practice. 

In the second place, these citizens of the United States who 
have surrendered their property under the option of purchase 
exercised by the Government under the appropriation made by 
Congress in 1917, and under an appropriation of Congress made 
in 1918, who have never been paid anything at all, find them- 
selves totally without their property for three years. If this 
amendment is not put into the bill, they will be still further 
deprived not only of their property but of their money. I vio- 
late no confidence when I say that this amendment is not ob- 
jectionable to the Committee on Military Affairs, because, as 
is my practice, I consulted them before I offered the amendment, 
and they recognized the merit and justice of the situation, both 
from the standpoint of the Government and from the standpoint 
of the citizen, I make that statement to the gentleman from 
Illinois, and I hope that he will not insist upon his point of 
order. The amount involved is $88,880. The Government has 
target ranges all over it and is using it. It is the only available 
place that can be used by this big division headquarters. When 
I make this preliminary statement to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois I hope I can induce him to withdraw his point of order, 
because the amendment is not unacceptable to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, both sides of it, and so stated by its members. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BEE. I ask unanimous consent for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I make no especial pretentions to 
parliamentary skill or knowledge in this body. I have never 
undertaken to argue parliamentary questions in this House, but 
I want to submit to the Chair that this afternoon the point of 
order was made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
against the purchase of a flying field at Camp Selfridge in 
Michigan, under the Air Service section, on the ground that it 
was not germane and not authorized. The Chairman overruled 
the point of order, and the Camp Selfridge amendment was 
adopted. Now, I submit to the Chair the question of germane- 
ness. In the first place, this amendment simply carries out two 
acts of Congress in which the money has already been appro- 
priated and authorized. It is not the question of a new appro- 
priation or of legislation on an appropriation bill. 

It is a carrying out of the appropriation already authorized, 
both in the act of 1917 and the act of 1918, and never repealed, 
never turned back into the Treasury, and yet appropriated money 
in the first place. 

In the second place, the amendment is offered to line 25, page 
40, under the section that provides for shooting galleries and 
ranges, for shelter, for grounds, for ranges, for small-arm target 
and machine-gun practice, and so forth, $50,000. 

This amendment is offered to that section, it being the section 
providing for grounds, for ranges, for target practice. This land 
is now in use for a target range. I am not going to make any 
elaborate argument on the question, except to state that it is an 
appropriation authorized by law twice, and in addition to that 
it is an appropriation that is germane to the purchase of ground 
and ranges for target practice. I submit that the parliamentary 
status is the same as that under the ruling this afternoon on the 
paragraph which is now in the bill, adopted after a point of 
order was overruled, as to Camp Selfridge Flying Field. There is 
no reason why the same rule should not apply to an authoriza- 
tion being made for the completion of the purchase by the Goy- 


ernment of the United States where it is authorized in two 
different acts of Congress to acquire and carry out the option 
of a purchase exercised by the United States, not only to the 
extent or use of the occupancy of the land but to the disposses- 
sion of those owning the premises, leaving them without any 
means for recovery hereafter except the nebulous claim that 
might go to their great-grandchildren. I submit that the amend- 
ment is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the legislation to which the 
gentleman refers has never become effective as to the purchase 
that he proposes. The Comptroller of the Treasury ruled that 
the appropriation could not be used for this purpose. Now 
the law does not apply. Hence there is no law authorizing the- 
purchase, I make the point of order on the ground that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill unless it shows on its face 
that it is a reduction in the expenses, and this amendment not 
only does not show that, but, on the other hand, shows that it is 
an increased expense to the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order raised by the gentle- 
man from Illinois is somewhat difficult for the Chair to under- 
stand, but if the Chair understood the statement of the gentle- 
man from Texas, the proposition is to acquire a separate and 
detached piece of iand, and, if that is the case, it occurs to the 
Chair that the amendment is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BEE. If the Chair will pardon me, it is not to acquire 
a separate and detached piece of land; it is to acquire additional 
property. In other words, if the Chair will permit, there is no 
difference, except in favor of this amendment, between the 
amendment that was ruled upon this afternoon, where the point 
of order was overruled and the amendment became a law. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no knowledge regarding the 
facts in that matter. This is the rule that is laid down in 
volume 4 of Hinds’ Precedents, section 3776: 


8776. A proposition to purchase a se te and detached lot of land 
for an Ar target range was held not be in continuation of a public 
une 11, 1906, the sundry civil a 


work. On ropriation bill was under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, when Mr. Francis W. Cushman, of Washington, proposed an 


amendment: 

“ Land for target range: For the purchase of a tract of land, of 3,000 
acres or less, at American Lake, near Tacoma, State of Washington, for 
a target range, $30,000.” 

Mr. Ed D. Crumpacker, of Indiana, made the point of order that 
the amendment involved legislation. 

After debate, the Chairman ruled: 

“The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker] has raised a point 
of order. The Chair thinks it is clearly obnoxious to the rule and sub- 
ject to the point of order. The Chair thinks you might purchase land 
next to an Arm and that it would probably be a continuation of ` 
a public work, but it is evidently not in-order to purchase a separate 
ae of land, as this amendment proposes. It is no more in order, 

n the opinion of the Chair, than it would be to provide on an appropria- 

tion bill for the erection of a hospital building or the construction of 
an Army post without a previous authorization of law therefor. The 
Chair therefore sustains the point of order.” 


Mr. BEE. May I eall the attention of the Chair to this fact? 
In the authority that the Chair just read it occurs to me that 
the same condition exists here. This is adjoining an Army post 
already acquired, and is to acquire additional land to that post 
already belonging to the United States. In other words, it is 
not a separate and detached piece of land, it is additional land 
adjacent to the land already owned by the United States, and it is 
to be acquired for the purpose of the Government for target 
practice. It is a further carrying out of the contract of the 
Government. — 

The CHAIRMAN. It occurs to the Chair that he ought to 
know what the prior legislation is to which the gentleman from 
Texas refers. The Chair thinks that he should reserve his 
decision on the point of order until he can ascertain those facts. 

Mr. BEE. I will get the previous legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the Chair will 
reserve his decision and the consideration of the amendment 
offered until to-morrow, and the Clerk will read. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 

For the employment of the necessary civilian instructors in the most 
important trades; for the purchase of carpenter's, machinist’s, mason's, 
electrician’s, and such other tools and equipment as may be required, 
including machines used in connection with the trades; for the pur- 
chase of material and other supplies necessary for instruction and 
training purposes and the construction of such buildings needed for 
vocation taining in agriculture; for shops, storage, and shelter of 
machinery as may n to carry out the provisions of section 27 
of the act approved June 3, 1916, authorizing, in addition to the mili- 
tary train of soldiers while in the active se „ Means for securing 

rtunity to study and receive instruction upon educational lines 
of such character as to increase their military efficiency and enable them 
to return to civil life better rgd pa for industrial, commercial, and 
eneral business occupations, of this Instruction to consist of voca- 
onal education either in agriculture or the mechanic arts, $3,000,000: 
Provided, That whenever passible officers, warrant officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, or other enlisted men shall be detailed as instructors In 
3 training in the most important trades in lieu of civilian 
structo 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that 
paragraph. I would like to ask the gentleman from California 
what authority there is for that provision? 

Mr. KAHN. ‘The national-defense act of June 3, 1916. 

Mr WALSH. Has the provision been carried in the bill here- 
tofore? 

Mr. KAHN, Yes; and some years ago I recall that the amount 
appropriated was about as large as the amount in this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the national-defense act of June 3, 1916, 
require a detail of warrant officers? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no; that proviso was written in there by the 
committee to try and save some money for the Government of 
the United States. 

The original language would allow the employment of many 
civilians at a much larger salary than is paid Army officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] that vocational educa- 
tion is given the men in the Navy and the Marine Corps at 
Quantico, Va. Most of the training is being done there, I am 
reliably informed, by officers and men in the naval service, and 
the Committee on Military Affairs felt that it would be advisable 
to allow officers of the Army and enlisted men to do as much of 
this training as possible. It was believed to be in the interest 
of economy. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, that explains the authority for 
the provision and also explains the reason for the proviso, but 
of course the way to save money in an appropriation bill is to 
reduce the amount. You are still going to allow them to spend 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. KAHN. The amount they asked was something like 
$10,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand that we are teaching these 
men oh to be farmers, masons, carpenters, and other important 
trades 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. I understand that all those trades are be- 
ing taught. This is the situation. Usually the military work 
performed by an enlisted man is done between the time he gets 
up in the morning and the time he receives his lunch. The after- 
noon is generally free. He can do with his time whatever he 
wants to do. 

Mr. WALSH. Why is that? 

Mr. KAHN. Because there is no work for him to do. 

Mr. WALSH. Why is there not any work? 

Mr. KAHN. His military work during the entire morning, I 
presume, tires him out. 

Mr. WALSH. And you put him to farming to give him a rest 
in the afternoon? 

Mr. KAHN. It is optional with the man. If he wants to 
take two or three hours’ vocational training so that he will 
become better able when he gets out of the Army to earn a 
good wage for himself, I think the Army is doing a good sery- 
ice for those men. We have had some experience in those 
things. About 10 or 12 years ago the Army established a cook- 
ing and baking school. The enlisted men at that period were 
not receiving any instruction in those matters at all. There 
was considerable complaint about the Army cooking. The 
complaint during the Spanish-American War was called to 
the attention of our War Department officials, and the country 
was indignant at the conditions. Therefore these schools were 
established. Oh, there was a great deal of opposition to their 
establishment. Men said, “ You are going to train men who 
will gladly leave the Army, because they can go to the lumber 
camps of the country and the great construction camps of the 
country and receive large salaries after being trained at the 
expense of the Government.” But in the wisdom of the Con- 
gress the necessary laws were passed. The men who were 
trained in those schools did go out of the Army. They did take 
civilian employment, and they were able to earn much more 
money than they ever had been able to earn in their lifetime. 
When this World War broke out, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Army we had well-trained bakers and cooks, and 
the complaints that the food was not properly prepared for 
soldiers was not heard to any considerable extent. If the 
men who enlist in the Army can receive vocational training 
whereby they will be able to go into civilian life and materially 
increase their earning capacity, I imagine that no harm will be 
done to their citizenship because the Government has taught 
them those things. I feel that the Army, besides being simply 
a military machine, will be doing a splendid service for the 
young men who enter the Army for a short period of time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California 
has given a very interesting dissertation upon the benefits of 
vocational training. We are providing vocational training for 
soldiers who were wounded or disabled, and we are getting a 
little bit off the balance on this subject of vocational training. 


It seems to me rather a peculiar policy tg, follow out to ask 
men to enlist in the Army in peace times, increase their pay, 
and say, “ While you are in the Army we will show you how to 
be a farmer, an electrician, a machinist, a carpenter, so that 
when you get through your first enlistment you will be so well 
equipped that you can supplement your dislike for the Army 
service with ability to engage in some other pursuit "—something 
he probably could haye equipped himself to do if he had not 


joined the Army in the first place. It seems to me that when 


we appropriate as large a sum of money as this we ought to be 
assured that there is a demand for it, and that the benefits to 
be received justify departing along this policy. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. I will say to the gentleman that the mere fact 
that the vocational education has been put into operation has 
been the means of bringing into the Army a great many young 
men who probably would not have enlisted. ‘That is the informa- 
tion which the committee has, but I want to cite another in- 
stance where the training seems to give men in the Army an op- 
portunity to better their stations in civil life. Under the condi- 
tion of training in the Coast Artillery the young men have to 
handle some rather intricate machinery, especially electrical 
machinery. They become experts in that line, and they go 
out of the Army with an earning capacity of two or three times 
that which they had before they secured this training. So there 
is a double purpose served. The military training enables the 
young man to receive an education in the line which will enable 
him to come to the defense of his country should the country 
need him for its defense at any time in the future. This voca- 
tional training gives him an opportunity to become better 
equipped for civil life. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. rman, I am frank to say 
I am inclined to be sympathetic with the indication of the gen- 


tleman’s mind, if I derive it correctly from the character of his” 


question. I believe there is such a thing as losing balance in 
this matter of vocational training as made a part of the Military 
Establishment under the act of June 3, 1916, known as the 
national-defense act, and under subsequent appropriations. 

Of course, the foundation that is suggested in the act is a prac- 
tical one. This instruction of soldiers in the mechanic arts, 
or in such other manual crafts and occupations as may extend 
to military life, may just as well be carried along systematically 
and methodically, so as to get a more or less rounded experience 
in the crafts as a whole. That is quite reasonable enough, for 
it does increase their efficiency in the Army, because everybody 
knows to-day that the modern military weapon is a very com- 
plicated thing and its use is distinct from the question of mere 
brute force. It is the question of handling very delicate and 
complicated instruments as weapons. It also follows as an in- 
escapable proposition that a man who has once learned to use 
those things by being taught vocational training as incidental 
to them, when he comes out of the Army takes that knowledge 
with him. So up to that point we are estopped. If we begin 
the one we invite the other consequence, of course. That is all 
right. You can not get away from it. 

But it seems to me the mistake under the present administra- 
tion is that they are going to work on a paternalistic scheme, 
advertising from one end of this country to the other, “ Boys, 
come in and be soldiers. Not be soldiers just to be soldiers, 
but to employ the Army as a camouflage for private education 
and then get out in civil life to use it.” That is what the 
proposition is, and the Army is going to stand the expense. 

At first those figures ran up a little bit, a few hundred thou- 
sand. But to-day people in the commercial, industrial, and trade 
world, knowing that the Government is furnishing free voca- 
tional education, are permitting their employees to go into the 
Army and get it, so that they will come back with the free voca- 
tional education to work for them. It has been suggested to me 
by one of my colleagues that the Goodyear tire people have done 
that very thing. . 

Now, we all know what the cry of “ militarism” means. We 
know how often a man who is inclined to make mischief can 
invent and devise all kinds of things that will tend to suggest 
how dreadful is the burden of a large standing army. But when 
this Government is maintaining its Military Establishment for 
vocational education in this fashion, you are going to start out 
on a national kindergarten method of supplanting the State and 
private educational institutions by teaching crafts to all the 
boys who come in the Army and charge that sum off against 
the Military Establishment, and one of these days somebody is 
going to cry out what a dreadful burden“ militarism” is. It 
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seems to me it is pretty near time right here and now, not only 
in this case of vocational education but in the case of various 
and sundry other things, to show that the Army is being made 
to bear the charge of certain costs to the people of the United 
States that are not to be confused with a direct military pur- 
pose at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit? If you carry this 


out on such a scale as this, what are we going to have? An 
Army of soldiers or an Army of industrial mechanics, mechani- 
cians, cooks, bakers, and farmers. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. We are going to have an Army of 
men going into one of these revolving doors long enough to get 
an education and then come out and use it. 

Mr. KAHN. But in the meantime he is receiving military 
training and will be a great asset, 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; until he gets tired, and then they 
turn him over to a vocation, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I would like to suggest this, that 
because an incidental expedient seems for the time being, some 
place, somewhere, to be a benefit, must it be turned into the 
policy and practice and do away with all your foundation 
principles? In other words, does the end justify the means? 

Mr. TILSON. Should there not be a line of demarcation 
between these vocations and those which lend themselyes to 
the military service? Cooks and bakers are as essential a 
part of the military service as learning the manual of arms, 
and so are other things in connection with machines. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And carpenter work, and so on. 

Mr. TILSON. But when you carry it entirely outside of 
anything that has anything to do with the Military Establish- 
ment, then it seems to me you enter the realm of camouflage, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The same idea the gentleman 
from Massachusetts suggests about agriculture—it would take 
au considerable strain of imagination—and the Lord knows I 
am eager to do what is my enlightened duty by the Army—it 
would take a strain of imagination to believe that the art of 
paper hanging is going to turn out a better soldier, or that we 
are going to appropriate money out of the Public Treasury to 
support these matters of private education which ‘under the 
hitherto understood terms of the Constitution were reserved to 
the people or to the State. I do not understand this thing. T 
can not make myself understand it. All I understand is that 
now and then they bring in the estimates, where they want a 
thousand more civilians tacked onto the Army, so that every 
Army post will be swarming with them. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman realizes the supply of civilian 
instructors is increasing daily? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It has been suggested in con- 
nection with that—by what authority I do not know, but prob- 
ably just as good authority as the original estimates were made 
on—that there are to-day practically, as far as the present 
scheme and policy for the administration of the Army is con- 
cerned, two civilians carried on the shoulders of each soldier, 
and the whole thing charged off to the awful burden of“ mili- 
tarism.” í 

Mr. WALSH. This is a million-dollar increase over the last 
bill, as I recall it. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, I have listened with a good deal of inter- 
est to this discussion, which is academic in part and, I think, 
eminently practical in part. What struck me, as I understand 
it, is that this $3,000,000 is in excess of what would necessarily 
be appropriated were there no vocational training, Am I cor- 
rect in that? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Then I note that the $3,000,000, it would 
seem, would educate a large number of men in the Army, for I 
assume that much of what the Army already has in the way of 
equipment could be utilized in these schools. I asgume that they 
are not going outside to teach these things, but that it will be- 
come academic work in the classroom. What strikes me is— 
and I am just wondering—whether the $3,000,000 can be ex- 
pended effectively in this connection, and I would like if the 
chairman of the committee will tell me how many men now in 
the Army are taking this extra vocational training? 

Mr. KAHN. I can not give the gentleman the figures, but I 


understand there is a general demand for the training among 
the men who are in the Army now and the young men who are 
enlisting at the present time in the Army. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. These figures, allowing 5300 a student, 
would bring 30,000 men per year. 
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Mr. KAHN. We have 175,000 men in the Army. We have 
over 211,000 men at the present time, but the bill carries an ap- 
propriation for a force of 175,000 men on the average for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will any large percentage of those 175,000, 
say 30,000 of them, allowing $300 per unit of meu instructed, 
engage in this vocational training? 

Mr. KAHN. I think more than 30,000 will engage in it. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. As a matter of fact, I can see how this 
might well become a substitute for universal military training, 
and a most effective one, provided effective use was made of this 
training when they went out, and if they changed every year or 
two years it would be even better. 

Mr. KAHN. The law fixes the period of enlistment at three 
years, but on first enlistment, if the Army reorganization bill 
goes into effect, a young man will be allowed to enlist for one 
year, but if he reenlists he must enlist for three years. After all, 
the total number of the Army can only be as great as Congress 
is ready to appropriate money for. 

333 of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I will yield now. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman has suggested that 
this might be a good substitute for military training, or some- 
thing to that effect. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. It might result in military training if 
carried far enough. r 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is not that just exactly the way, 
by not coming out and being flat-footed and honest and frank in 
a policy, we get tricked by just such a thing as this? 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman believe in universal military 
training? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes; I believe in universal military 
training, but I want it called by that name. Ido not believe in any 
of these kindergartens or sociological experiments in the Army, 
which only mean, after all, that a man shall go out as a finished 
skylight artist or plumber instead of a soldier. The whole propo- 
sition comes down to this: What was an innocent little para- 
graph in the national-defense act of June 8, 1916, by the appli- 
cation, to my mind, of a strained policy year after year, gives us 
another example of the old scriptural warning against “ the little 
foxes that spoil the vines.“ Little by little there has crept up in 
the minds of the directing heads of the War Department what 
has become a policy, and we are embarked now upon a whole 
expedition of paternalism, by which the Government, not only in 
simple execution of the act itself performs these things, but 
blazons and heralds the inducement from one end of the lund 
to the other to the soldier not to be a soldier but to be a plumber 
or a painter. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know whetber any of these 
soldier students have been trained to paint some of the posters 
that the War Department is having exhibited in various parts of 
the country to serve as an inducement to the American youth to 
joint the Army? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am not informed as to where 
these schools have distributed their war paint. I do not know. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. 
WALSH] has the floor on the reservation of a point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. I think at this stage I am inclined to make the 
point of order, but I would like to have just a little more infor- 
mation before I do it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I would like to have a little informa- 
tion, and maybe the gentleman from Massachusetts can furnish 
the information. If not, no doubt the chairman of the committee 
can. They have got a number of professors in the War Depart- 
ment, some of them teaching music, vocal and instrumental, and 
some of them teaching society etiquette, and some of them teach- 
ing ping-pong and other similarly cultivated and elevating ac- 
complishments. They were conducted during the war under 
the term of “war-camp activities.” I would like to know 
whether the intent of that wonderful proposition for in- 
structing young men how to be soldiers is being continued yet, 
aml whether it is under this appropriation? 

Mr. GARNER. They have enough officers compared with 
the number of men they have got to continue that instruction, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Those were civilians. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Some of them are officers, and they 
were paid anywhere fronr $4,000 to $10,000 a year. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont= We are trying to run them out of 
the Army as fast as possible, but sometimes they seem to be 
able to get into a major general's uniform and so manage to 
escape us. [Laughter.] 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. GARNER. Of course, there is no such thing as keeping 
down the number of officers, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Not when the officers are the only 
permanent part of the Army. 

Mr. GARNER. You are sure to keep the officers. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes; because they are the only 
men who can teach the boys how to fight. 

- Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state what is the necessity 
for increasing this item a million dollars this year? 

Mr. KAHN. The testimony had before the committee was to 
the effect that they required $10,000,000 for this purpose. 

á Mr. WALSH. Well, that is what they will get one of these 
ays. 

Mr. KAHN. But the committee decided that $3,000,000 would 
pe ample for carrying on this work, and made the cut accord- 

ngly. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. 

Mr. WALSH.. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I would like to know whether this expen- 
sive advertising that the War Department is doing now comes 
out of this fund, or if they have another fund that is available 
for that purpose? a 

Mr. KAHN. I do not believe that it comes out of this fund; 
but I want to call to the attention of the gentleman and mem- 
bers of this committee the fact that I can remember 15 years 
ago when the War Department had magnificent posters illus- 
trated with beautiful scenes in the Philippine Islands and the 
Tropics, generally. 

Oh, they were gems of the lithographer’s art. These posters 
asked young men to enlist in the Army and see the world. I 
suppose they are conducting that kind of propaganda to-day ; but 
you had those other posters before there was vocational train- 
ing, and you probably will continue to have that kind of adver- 
tising for enlistments in the Army, because somehow or other the 
American youth as a general rule does not desire to enlist in 
the Army. J 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If my colleague will permit, is it 
not true that after all is said and done, with all these experi- 
ments in reeruiting, with all the inducements that are offered in 
Just the manner he suggests, the actual number of enlistments 
may be indicated by the barometer of the economic situation ; 
that when we are in hard times Army recruiting is easy, and 
when we are in flush times it is not? 

Mr. KAHN. There is no doubt about the truth of the state- 
ment of the gentleman. Whenever men are walking the streets 
looking for work they will enlist in the Army and take a three 
years’ chance at military service. Whenever a man ean earn 
anywhere from $4 to $12 a day he does not look to the Army for 
$30 a month. 

Mr. WALSH. 
this appropriation? That is what I am interested in now. Why 
should we increase this $1,000,000 over what they had during 
war times? 

Mr. KAHN. They did not have it during war time. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, after the armistice, and we were in war 
until we heard from the commander in chief. 

Mr. KAHN. Let me say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that immediately after the armistice, and when we had over 
2,000,000 men in France, the War Department organized what 
they called a university at Beaune, France. The enlisted men 
in the Army were told that they could go to that place and learn 
trades, and eyen painting and drawing and music. I am told 
that something like 25,000 American soldiers went to that camp 
and received this training. During the period that they were 
at the camp they were thoroughly satisfied. If anyone went to 
the other side during the period immediately after the armistice 
he found that the American soldier was anxious to get back to 
this country; that he did not feel satisfied in Europe; but the 
opportunity to go to school and to learn something that he had 
not been able to acquire during his civilian life certainly did 
make a very marked improvement, and the young men were 
satisfied. Of course, some men may see no virtue in having given 
those young men that opportunity, but I feel that every one of 
them who had that opportunity feels kindlier toward his Govern- 
ment than he felt before. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, if we are going to establish a citizen- 
ship in this country which, in order to acquire kindly feel- 
ings toward the Government, must get something for nothing, 
whether it be in the military service or the civil service of 
the Government, I think we are going to have a rather peculiar 
type of citizenship in the future. That has been the trouble in 
countries heretofore in the past. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I am free to admit that many 
things have happened in my country within the last two or 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Why do they want the $1,000,000 increase in 


three years that have made me doubt at times the loyalty and 


the patriotism of large numbers óf the people. But I believe 
the overwhelming majority are sound at heart. I believe that 
no occasion will ever arise in this country when the people will 
not demonstrate with all their soul and might their loyalty and 
devotion to this country. But I see things happening every day 
which I regret. 

Now, the purpose of the Army is to supply a force of men 
who can defend the country in the hour of its stress. In the 
morning these men are taught military tactics, military train- 
ing, obedience to constituted authority, respect for law and 
order. They have their afternoons free. I myself can see no 
reason why those young men should not be improved in civilian: 
pursuits if they desire to take their free hours and accept the 
vocational training. I think they will be better citizens when 
they come out of the Army than they were before they went in. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course the gentleman has sug- 
gested incidental by-product benefits, 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The question is whether we shail 
upset a general foundation principle in order to get those 
benefits. 

Mr. KAHN. I deny that we are upsetting any foundation 
principles. The men get all the military training that they 
have ever had, and they will continue to get that military 
training; but as a by-product they will also learn something in 
the way of civilian pursuits that will enable them to go out 
into life after they have served in the Army better prepared to 
meet the problems of life. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And in the meanwhile, just to 
show the authority I have suggested, it is still within the 
principles of bookkeeping, and that does not lie; and the book- 
keeping shows that all of this which the gentleman says is a 
great benefit to civil life is charged up to the burden of the 
Military Establishment. 

Mr. KAHN. I presume there are lots of things charged up 
to the burden of the Military Establishment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And that is wrong, too. The 
gentleman knows that you can not prove an original point by 
citing a few more errors. Now, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts in line with his first suggestion 

Mr. WALSH. I asked why they needed $3,000,000, an in- 
crease of a million, and I have not yet ascertained the reason, 
The gentleman from California was diverted from answering 
my quest! „ 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts asked some question about employing the time of the 
soldier. The soldier’s situation is a peculiar one. As the gen- 
tleman knows, the soldier is really in the position that a fireman 
is at a fire station; he has a tour of duty of 24 hours a day, 
but he can not actually be employed the whole 24 hours. He 
gets a certain number of hours in actual employment in mili- 
tary training. That leaves him intervals in which he has nothing 
to do unless he be on duty taking his trick at guard or his 
trick on kitchen police or that sort of thing. So that he has 
intervals of time on his hands. 

Mr. WALSH.. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my point 
of order and offer an amendment to strike out the sum of 
$3,000,000 and insert $2,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 42, line 12, strike out “ $3,000,000 “ and insert “ $2,000,000." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


QUARTERMASTER SUPPLIES AND SERVICES FOR. RIFLE RANGES FOR CIVILIAN 
INSTRUCTION. > 

To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the use 
of all able-bodied males capable of 8 arms, under reasonable regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Natio: Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice and approved by the Secretary of War; for the employ- 
ment of labor in connection with the establishment of outdoor and indoor 
rifle ranges, including labor in operating targets; for the employment 
of instructors; for clerical services; for badges and other insignia; for 
the transportation of employees, instructors, and civilians to engage in 
practice; for the purchase of materials, supplies, and services, and for 
expenses incidental to instruction of citizens of the United States in 
marksmanship and their — — in national and international 
matches, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
and to remain available until expended, $100,000: Provided, That out 
of the said sum of $100,000 there may be expended for the payment of 
transportation, for supplying meals, or furnishing commutation of 
subsistence of civilian rife teams authorized by the Seeretary of War 
to participate in the nations! matches, not to exceed $80,000, 


Mr. CONNALLY rose. 
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Mr. KAHN, Does the gentleman wish to offer an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CONNALLY... Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. I will give notice that immediately thereafter I 


shall move that the committee rise. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In line 1, page 43, is a provision for the 
employment of instructors. Is it the purpose to employ civilians 
to instruct at the target range? 

Mr. KAHN. No; these instructors are for rifle practice. 
They will be National Guard officers, and reserve officers, and 
Army officers, and enlisted men. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is what I had in mind that they 
should do. 

Mr. KAHN. That is what is intended. The testimony be- 
fore the committee at the time of the hearings was to the effect 
that that was exactly the kind of instructors that were being 
employed and that they would continue to employ. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the bill carry pay for officers of 
the National Guard when called into service? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; but we do not want to call the National 
Guard officers into service for this purpose. They can be utilized 
for training the civilians in rifle practice and can be very sery- 
iceable in doing this work. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is what I had in mind, and on the 
assurance of the chairman I will not offer my amendment. 

Mr. KAHN, I thank the gentleman. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 18587, the 
Army appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 
11578) making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, : 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, r 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12889. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the 
Mahonkig River, at or near Division Street, in the city of 
Youngstown, Ohio; 

H. R. 11877. An act granting the consent of Congress to Madl- 
son and Rankin Counties, in the State of Mississippi, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Pearl River between Madison and 
Rankin Counties; and 

H. R.9065. An act to amend certain sections of the Federal 
farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted: 

To Mr. Brack, for 10 days, on account of his father’s illness, 

To Mr, Stevenson, for one week, on account of the sickness 


of his wife. 
To Mr. BURKE, for two weeks, on account of bad health. 


SIOUX TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
charge the Committee on Indian Affairs from further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 400, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the bill about? 

Mr. GANDY. It is H. R. 400, authorizing the Sioux tribe of 
Indians to submit their claims to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman talked with the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr, GANDY. I will say that this request was made not only 
-with the consent of the chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, but has been informally considered by the committee. 
It was the sense of the committee that the bill be sent to con- 
ference. The only difference between the Senate and the House 
is that the Senate struck out a part of the House bill, and the 
chairman of the House Committee on Indian Affairs is insistent 
that the bill remain as it was. 


Mr. MILLER. There are a number of bills of this character 
pending before the Indian Affairs Committee. 

Mr. GANDY. Yes; some. 

Mr. MILLER. Why should the Sioux Indians be singled out 
to submit their claims and not the other Indians, 

Mr. GANDY. I hope the gentleman will not charge me with 
the responsibility of that. 

Mr. MILLER. I am asking the gentleman if he knows why 
they reported out this bill. 

Mr. GANDY. They have reported a number of bills. I am 
unable to say why. I am not the chairman of the committee. 
The committee has worked on them diligently and has reported 
out quite a number of them. This bill was reported out some 
time last summer. 

Mr. MILLER. 
this bill? 

Mr. GANDY. This is a land claim. 

Mr. MILLER, Similar to the claims of other tribes of Indians 
throughout the country who are trying to get through similar 
legislation? 

Mr. GANDY. I assume so. 

Mr. MILLER. I shall not object to this, Mr. Speaker, but I 
shall object to any further bills until all of the bills are brought 
in here, because I have some myself that are as meritorious as 
any. 

The SPEAKER, , Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ~ 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr, ELSTON, 
Mr. DALINGER, and Mr. CARTER. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on the pending bill by inserting 
a letter from the Secretary of War regarding the matter of the 
number of troops in German territory. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? y 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, ‘ 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
those who have spoken on this bill or who may speak on this bill 
may have five legislative days within which to extend their re- 
marks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is it understood to be their own remarks? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


What is the character of claims involved in 


Mr. KAHN. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
12 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 16, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate requesting the authorization of an ex- 
penditure of $1,000,000 from unexpended balance in the appro- 
priation, “General appropriations, Quartermaster Corps,“ for 
use of the Construction Division for “ Buildings for Infantry, 
School, Camp Benning, Ga.” (H. Doc. No, 725); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation for the United States Geological 
Survey to cover cost of transcripts of evidence before Quebec 
bridge commission (H. Doc. No. 726) ; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 7 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required to cover the cost 
of the education of natives of Alaska for the fiscal year 1920 (H. 
Doc. No. 727) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Missouri Riyer, S. Dak., with a view to bank protection 
in the vicinity of Vermilion, and locating sites for dams in South 
Dakota; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. i 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions werè sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee om the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13392) to authorize certain 
homestead settlers or entrymen who entered the military or 
naval service of the United States during the war with Germany 
to commute their entries, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 837), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8690) for the relief 
of certain homestead entrymen, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 838), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. CURRY of California, from the Committee on the Terri- 
tories, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13500) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide a government for the Territory of 
Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, as amended, to establish an 
Hawaiian homes commission, and for other purposes, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
839), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELSTON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12788) authorizing any tribes or 
bands of Indians of California to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No, 840), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9357) for the 
relief of S. S. Markley, reported the same without amendment, 

, accompanied by a report (No. 836), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 13624) to amend section 7 
of the act of Congress of April 26, 1898; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 13625) to increase the com- 
pensation of pressmen in the Government Printing Office; to the 
Committee on Printing. - 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13626) amending and modifying 
the war-risk insurance act as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 13627) to amend paragraph 
E of section 7 of the act approved March 3, 1919, entitled “An 
act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hos- 
pital and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines”; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

3y Mr. KLECZKA: A bill (H. R. 13628) to amend sections 
1 and 4 of title 2 of the national prohibition act: to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13629) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to permit the withdrawal of distilled spirits 
from bonded warehouses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 12630) to amend section 11 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for the Fourteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses”; to the Committee on the 
Census, 

By Mr. HICKS; A bill (H. R. 13631) to provide for 1-cent-a- 
mile furlough fare for all soldiers, sailors, and marines now be- 
ing treatment in hospitals; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: Resolution (H. Res. 521) requesting the 
Department of Justice to investigate sugar hoarding in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOCH: Resolution (H. Res. 522) for the investigation 
of certain charges against Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
335) directing the Attorney General to investigate the manufac- 
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ture, distribution, and sale of print paper and to institute crimi- 
nal proceedings against those found to be profiteering; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13632) granting an 
increase of pension to Letitia R. Whitehouse; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 13633) granting a pension to 
William H. Trautman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLING: A bill (H. R. 13634) for the relief of 
Katherine Cronhardt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 13635) for the relief of 
John W. Covington; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 13636) granting an increase of 
pension to Louis De Witt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13637) granting a pension to Jacob Kuhn; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 13638) granting a pension to 
William J. Norton; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13639) graut- 
ing a pension to Cordelia E. Roach; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13640) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua B. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13641) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Scott ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 13642) granting a pension to 
George G. Denning; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13643) granting a pension to Carrie 
Bouret; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 13644) for the 
relief of Charles Gittery, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Resolution (H. Res. 523) authorizing the 
restoration of Louis Roos to his former position as a special 
officer in the Capitol police; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2965. By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of 31 citizens of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, in favor of the Raker bill, for the parole of Federal 
prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2966. By Mr, CARSS: Petition of the Virginia (Minn.) Cen- 
tral Labor Union, urging an investigation of the Bureau of 
Immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

2967. By Mr. COLE: Petition of Central Labor Union, 
Marion, Ohio, asking repeal of war-time measures; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2968. By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition from the engi- 
neer employees of the third San Francisco district, Engineer 
Department at Large, favoring Senate amendment to House 
bill 11892, providing for 25 per cent increase of basic pay of 
January 1, 1920, for all assistant and junior engineers and 
chief clerks in the Engineer Department at Large, together 
with the retirement provision; to thé Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

2969. By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of citizens of Greencastle, 
Pa., opposing compulsory military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

2970. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Walter R. Mungovan 
and 75 other members of Michael J. Perkins Post, No. 67, of the 
American Legion, fayoring the cash bonus for ex-service men 
of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
2971. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Local Union, No. 
514, A. S. M. W., of Baltimore, Md., urging the passage of 
Senator France's joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171), also Senate 
bill 1233; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2972. Also, petition of Le Roy K. Murrill Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., protesting against House bill 12976; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. z 

2973. Also, petition of the Consolidated Engineering Co. 
(Inc.), of Baltimore, Md., urging the passage of the Britten 
bill (II. R. 13390); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2974. Also, petition of the University of Maryland, dental 
department, protesting against certain proyisions in House bill 
13201; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2975. Also, petition of Myron S. Curry, of Baltimore, Mä., 
urging the passage of the Sterling-Graham bill (H. R. 3149) ; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
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2976. Also, petition of J. Engel & Co., of Baltimore, Md., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 12378 ; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

2977. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Santa Rosa, Calif., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, urging the enlargement of the arsenal and 
yard at Benicia, Calif.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

2978. Also, petition of Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce, 
Santa Rosa, Calif., urging the repeal of the excess-profits tax 
and urging a more equitable and just tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2979. Also, petition of sundry citizens of California, favoring 
the passage of House bill 1112; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

2980. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Canadian Patent Medicine 
Agency favoring continuation of free collection of checks 
through Federal reserve banks; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

2981. Also, petition of Howes Bros. Co., of Boston, Mass., fa- 
yoring simplification of exportation tax exemption regulations; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2982. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of the Eldore Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, favoring House bill 8063; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2983. Also, petition of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, at Canonsburg, Pa., to secure justice 
for the Irish people; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2984. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety, Peoria, IN., urging that the Dental Corps have the same 
status as the Medical Corps of the Army, and favoring military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. z 

2985. Also, petition of McNeil & Higgins Co., of Chicago; 
George B. Stadden, president Franklin Life Insurance Co., 
Springfield ; Stuber & Keck, of Peoria, Ill., favoring 1-cent drop- 
letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


SENATE. 
$ Fray, April 16, 1920. « 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 15, 1920.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock noon, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapsworrH] will yield to me for a moment, I desire to 
offer a Senate resolution and ask that it may be read and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 351) was read, as follows: 


er w. 
ict o 


mses of operating the placed upon 
trons of the roads; 

ereas the patrons of these roads are largely Government employees 
with fixed salaries and people of limited means; 

Whereas one road appears to money and the other does not; 

Whereas a limit will be reached at which the patrons will cease using 
the railroads aanere a3 1 577 525 for them to do so, and bank- 
will result ; 


15 ment, 
operation should be taken over: Therefore it 


ticable, for 1 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the table and be printed. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF MILITARY JUSTICE. 
Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Military Affairs I 


The resolution will lie on 


report back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 64) to 
establish military justice. 


I take this opportunity to submit the report, and I shall hope, 
after the bill as amended is printed, to have it considered at 
an early day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the calendar, 


REORGANIZATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCHES. 


Mr. SMOOT. I introduce a joint resolution, and as it is a 
very important one, in my opinion, I ask that it may be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 191) to create a joint com- 
mittee on the reorganization of the administrative branch of 
the Government, was read the first time by its title, and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That a joint committee is created, to be known as the 
„Joint Committee on Reorganization,” which shall consist of three 
Members of the Senate, to be appointed by the President thereof, and 
three Members of the House of epresentatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker thereof. Vacancies occurring in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointments, 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Joint Committee on Reorganization 
to make a survey of the administrative services of the Government for 
the pu ~of securing all pertinent facts concerning thelr powers 
and duties, their distribution among the several executive departments, 
and their overlapping and duplication of authority; also to determine 
what redistribution of activities should be made among the several 
services, with a view to the proper correlation of the same, and what 
departmental regrouping of services should be made so that each 
executive department shall embrace only services having close working 
relation with each other and ministering directly to the panir pa 
pose for which the same are maintained and operated, to the end that 
there shall be achieved the largest possible measure of efficiency and 
economy in the conduct of Government business. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall, from time to time, report to both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives the results of its inquiries, 
together with its recommendations, and shall prepare and submit bills 
or resolutions having for their 1 the coordination of Govern- 
ment functions and their most cient and economical conduct. The 
committee is authorized to employ such nee as it may require. 
at such compensation as the committee may determine to be just and 
reasonable, and to make such reasqnable expenditures as may be neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of its work, such nditures to be paid 
in equal parts from the contingent funds of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, as from time to time may be duly authorized by 
resolutions of those bodies. 

Sec. 4. The officers and employees of all administrative services of 
the Government shall furnish to the committee such information regard- 
ing powers, duties, activities, organization, and methods of business as 
the committee may from time to time require, and the committee, or 
any of its employees when duly authorized by the committee, shall 
have access to and the right to examine any books, documents, pers, 
or records of any administrative service for the purpose of secur 
information — by the committee in the prosecution of its work. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not intend to take the time of the Senate 
this morning to call attention to the duplication of work which 
is now found in the different departments of the Government. 
I have a great deal of matter prepared—it is not complete, how- 
ever—and at some future time I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the facts, showing that there must be some kind 
of readjustment of the activities of the departments of our Gov- 
ernment if we ever intend to do away with the wicked duplica- 
tion of work now going on in these departments. 

I move that the joint resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

NITRATE OF SODA. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yesterday the Chair laid 
before the Senate the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 180) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to turn over to agricultural fertilizer dis- 
tributors or users a supply of nitrate of soda. The joint resolu- 
tion relates to the distribution or the sale of nitrate by the 
War Department. Objection was not made to the amendment 
of the House, but it was asked that it might go over until 
to-day until I could confer with the department from which it 
was supposed the objection came. There was a misunderstand- 
ing about it. It is now perfectly clear. The department now 
understands that the joint resolution as it came from the House 
provides that as soon as this substance is sold the money that 
is obtained for it shall be used to repurchase and keep the 
quota intact. There is no further objection to the amendment 
of the House, and I hope it will be acted upon now, because it 
is a case of emergency. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will have no objection if there is 
no debate. If it gives rise to debate and the consumption of 
time, I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina moves that the Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House to the joint resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. — 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disa- 
grees to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 400) 


The bill will be placed on 


g the 


1 


1920. 
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authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to submit claims to There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 


the Court of Claims, asks a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Exston, Mr.. DALLINGER, and Mr. Carrer man- 
agers at the conference on the part 6f the House. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 795. An act for the relief of Arthur Wendle Englert; 

H. R. 6025. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved 
March 3, 1901,” and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto; 

H. R. 9065. An act to amend certain sections of the Federal 
farm loan act approved July 17, 1916; 

H. R. 11877. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Madison and Rankin Counties, in the State of Mississippi, to 
construct a bridge across the Pearl River between Madison and 
Rankin Counties; and 

H.R. 12889. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the 
Mahoning River at or near Division Street, in the city of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of Shiawasse Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Reyolution, of Owosso, Mich., pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called Kenyon-Vestal Americani- 
zation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KENYON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Winneshiek County, Iowa, remonstrating against the adoption 
of universal military training, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Hanna, Wyo., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to exclude foreign publications from second-class mailing 
privileges, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 


MERRITT & CHAPMAN DERRICK AND WRECKING CO. 


Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3294) for the relief of the owner of the 
derrick Concord. I will state to my colleague that if it gives 
rise to any discussion I shall not press its consideration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With that understanding, I make no 
objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from New York why he 
asks for the passage of the bill at this time? = 

Mr. CALDER. The bill permits the owner of the derrick 
Concord to go into court and sue for damages to his vessel. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are a half dozen such bills on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CALDER. This was the only one objected to when the 
calendar was under consideration. Its passage is recommended 
by the Navy Department. The owner of the injured vessel 
must go into court and press the matter in court and obtain the 
verdict of the court. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 
report on my file. 

Mr. CALDER. I hand the Senator a copy of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill for information. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of the owner of the dérrick Concord, 
arising out of collision between said derrick and the U. S. S. Robin on 
January 10, 1919, at the north pier of the Merritt & Chapman Derrick 
und Wrecking Co.'s dock at the district salvage base, Stapleton, Staten 
Island, N. Y., for and on account of the losses alleged to have been suf- 
fered in said collision by the owner of said derrick Concord by reason of 
damages to said derrick, 2 eE submitted to the United States court for 
the eastern district of New York under and in compliance with the rules 
of said court sitting as 2 court of admiralty; and that the said court 
shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine the whole controversy and 
to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of the legal damages sus- 
tained by reason of said collision, if any shall be found to be due either 
for or against the United States, upon the same principle and measure of 
liability, with costs, as in like cases in admiralty between private parties, 
with the same right of appeal. 

Sec. 2. That should damages be found to be due from the United States 
to the owner of said derrick Concord, the amount of the final decree or 
decrees therefor shall be paid out of any money in the United States 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated : Provided, That such suit shall be 
brought and commenced within four months after the passage of this act. 

Sec. 3, That the mode of service of process shall conform to the pro- 
vision of the act of March 3, 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the 
bringing of suits against the United States.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection (o the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? . 


I have not a copy of the 


mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to strike out section 2 of the bill. I do 
this in conformity with the action taken by the Senate on all 
previous bills of this kind. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. After the word “ Section ” in line 16, on page 2, 
I moye to strike out “3” and insert “2,” so as to read “ Sec- 
tion 2.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the mend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS FOR SOLDIERS OF SPANISH WAR, ETC. 


Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 2) to pension soldiers of the War with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedi- 
tion, reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No, 
527) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 4229) granting an increase of pension to Kate M. 
Smith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4230) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Tanco, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KNOX (by request): 

A bill (S. 4231) for the relief of certain estates; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 4232) granting a pension to Neil J. Devlin; 

A bill (S. 4233) granting a pension to Mary C. F. Warren; 
and 

A bill (S. 4234) granting a pension to Gustay A. Schlott; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 4235) granting a pension to Joshua H. Thomas (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4236) granting a pension to Charles Layton (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 4237) providing for the coinage of a T-cent piece 
and an S-cent piece; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9369) to revise and equalize 
rates of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
Civil War, to certain widows, former widows, dependent parents, 
and children of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to cer- 
tain Army nurses, and granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions in certain cases, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present a court decision 
and three briefs relating to prohibition cases before the Supreme 
Court and ask that they be referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing with a view to being incorporated in a public document in 
connection with a similar brief heretofore presented. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing for action. 


SIOUX INDIAN CLAIMS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 400) authorizing the Sioux 
Tribe of Indians to submit claims to the Court of Claims, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment and agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Spencer, Mr. McNary, and Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On April 13, 1920: 

S. 2811. An act for the relief of the York County Savings 
Bank, of Biddeford, Me.; and 

S. 3187. An act to dispose of a certain strip of public land in 
Waterville, Me. 

On April 15, 1920: 

S. 2786. An act authorizing the sale of lands in Gregory 
County, S. Dak.; 

S. 3263. An act to authorize the construction of flood-control 
and improvement works in Minnesota River and Big Stone Lake 
between the States of Minnesota and South Dakota; 

S. 3779. An act to authorize the Ozark Forest road improve- 
ment district of Baxter County, Ark., to construct and maintain 
a bridge across the White River, near Norfork, Ark.; 

S. 3813. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Lake Champlain, between the towns of Shoreham, Vt., 
and Ticonderoga, N. Y.; and 

S. 4082. An act to amend section 4878 of the Revised Statutes 
us amended by the act of March 3, 1897. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3792) to reorganize and increase the 
efficiency of the United States Army, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Borah Glass McKellar Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Harris McNary Smith, Md. 
Calder arrison Myers Smith, 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Nelson Smoot 
Colt ellog Nugent Spencer 
Comer Kendrick Overman Swanson 
Culberson 5 Pa Eman 4 
Cummins pps 9 en 
Curtis Enos Pittman Wadsworth 
Dial McCormick Reed arren 
Edge McCumber Sheppard Watson 
Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 


from Maine [Mr. HALE], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], in at- 
tendance at a meeting of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘The Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN], the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], 
and the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WoL- 
corr], and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] are ab- 
sent on official business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
swered to their names.. There is not a quorum present. 
Secretary will call the names of absent Senators. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. Gronna, 
Mr. POMERENE, Mr, STERLING, Mr. SUTHERLAND, and Mr. WALSH 
of Massachusetts answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Lover, Mr. New, Mr. CAPPER, Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, and Mr. DILLINGHAM entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon the amendment proposed to the pending bill by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
proposed amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 10, beginning in line 12, 
after the words “ Philippine Scouts,” it is proposed to strike out 
the two provisos beginning on that page, which read as follows: 


Provided, That, beginning with the fiscal year after the year in which 
the system of military training hereinafter provided for shall have been 
established, the total permanent personnel herein authorized and that 
hereinafter authorized for detail or assignment to each of the several 
arms, corps, and services shall be decreased, as follows: Commissioned 
officers, 2 per cent per annum for five successive RA ; enlisted men, 5 
per cent per annum for five successive years: Pro further, That the 
decreases provided for in the next preceding proviso shall be distributed 


Forty-four Senators have an- 
The 
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roportionatel among the several commissioned and enlisted grades, an 
uring the period of decrease yacancies occurring in such grades shall no 
be until the decreases herein provided for have been made. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, just a word or two, on 
the assumption that perhaps there are some Senators here this 
morning who were not here day before yesterday, when the 
pending amendment was offered, to hear the reasons for its 
being offered. 

The Committee on Military Affairs had hoped that universal 
military training would be accepted, and with that hope and 
on that theory it had provided by these two provisos that the 
Regular Army should be progressively reduced as the training 
program was developed and perfected; but as the training pro- 
gram on a universal basis has been stricken from the bill as 
originally drawn, the committee believes that it would be unwise 
and unsafe to prescribe at this time that the Regular Army shall 
be reduced to such a low figure. 

May I say that the number fixed in the pending bill of 280,000 
men at that is 20,000 less than the number fixed in the bill 
which has already passed the other House? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from New Vork 
states that the provisions for military training have been 
stricken from the bill. Is it not true that there is still a pro- 
vision in the bill for military training, the only change being 
that it is made voluntary instead of compulsory? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but that is a very profound 
change. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it the Senator's opinion and the opinion 
of those with whom he has conferred that voluntary military 
training will not be a success? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; we did not infer that; but we have 
no idea how many men will volunteer for training, and until 
we have some experience, to find out what the volunteer sys- 
tem of training is going to produce in the way of a trained citi- 
zen soldiery, we believe it would be unwise to command in a 
statute that the Regular Army go through this course of reduc- 
tion during the next six years. Two or three years from now 
we can tell how many soldiers the yolunteer training system is 
going to produce. 

Mr. GRONNA. Am I right in assuming that in the pending 
bill there is an appropriation to take care of the training? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; this bill does not carry an appro- 
priation for anything, 

Mr. GRONNA. But it sets up the machinery, and, of course, 
an appropriation for that purpose would naturally follow in an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would; yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. This bill provides the machinery for training? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and if we were certain how many 
young men would volunteer to take the training then we could 
tell accurately by what number we could reduce the Regular 
Army from year to year, but at present it is absolutely impos- 
sible to estimate how many men will take it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then, as I understand, the Senator from 
New York believes it would not be safe under the present sys- 
tem to reduce the number of men in the Regular Army to the 
number provided for in the provision which he has asked the 
Senate to strike out? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under the present system and at the 
present moment in the world's history, with conditions at home 
and abroad as they are to-day, I believe that it would be unsafe 
and unwise for the Congress of the United States to announce 
that the only military forces which this great’ Republic will 
have at its disposal at the end of four or five years from now 
will be 210,000 men. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
suffer an interruption? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senatog from New 
York yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I hope that at the 
present time no measures will be taken to reduce the present 
Size of the Army. I feel that, with the present conditions in 
the country and the fact that it is problematical how many men 
we will get under the voluntary system of military training, we 
should have at the present time at least an Army of the size 
provided for in the bill; in fact, I believe we should have 
500,000 men. 

We have a coast line greater, possibly, than that of any other 
country in the world. As it now stands, this bill provides that 
the Coast Artillery shall be limited, I to 28,000 men, 
That will not afford a one-man relief to the guns. We are main- 
taining fortifications along the Atlantic coast and along the 
Pacific coast. In the Puget Sound section we are more strongly 
fortified than at any other point on the Atlantic or the Pacific 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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coast. This is due to the fact that it is necessary to keep the 
fortifications on the Pacific as strong as possible, owing to exist- 
ing conditions. In Hawaii and Alaska it is contemplated to 
have one division of troops—that is, 27,500 men—and it is nec- 
essary to maintain in the Philippines the strength of one divi- 
sion. As I have said, there are 28,000 men in the coast defenses, 
and they are not sufficient to man the guns with a one-man 
relief. In Panama we need a division of troops, or 27,500 men, 
On the Mexican border we have now 24,000 men, who are en- 

ged in small groups in the effort to maintain the embargo on 
arms against Mexico. There are 14,000 men in the Southern De- 
partment. In other words, we only have 38,000 men on the 
Mexican border at the present time to defend a frontier of 1,500 
miles, whereas in the present chaotie condition we should have 
at least 150,000 men there. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit me to interrupt for a moment? A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I should like to suggest to the Sen- 
ator in that connection that I have received u great number of 
appeals in the last three days for an enlargement of the forces 
at Douglas, Ariz. As the world knows, Sonora, which touches 
the United States at that point, and from there on to the Gulf 
of California, is in rebellion against the Carranza government 
and fighting is already taking place there. It is going to come 
close to the American border, and I am told that the town 
of Douglas is absolutely unequipped to meet such contingencies 
as might arise there. I have been begged and importuned 
to go to the Secretary of War in an effort to have some artillery 
sent to that point and to increase the number of soldiers there. 
As the Senator has said, that line from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Pacific Ocean is practically unguarded, or at least not 
half so well guarded as it should be, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, in addition to that, 
we have around Washington, or should have around Washington; 
a division stationed at Camp Meigs, Fort Myer, and at other 
posts near Washington, and in addition we should have a full 
force of marines at Quantico. The Capital of this country at 
this time should be amply provided with proper protection, and 
we can not assume that less than a division of troops should be 
here or in the environs of Washington to protect the National 
Capital. 

Mr. REED. 
tion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 


Mr. REED. What does the Senator want this large force 


around Washington for—because of threatened or possible in- 
ternal disturbance, or because of possible external attack? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I believe that when you are pro- 
viding a method of national defense the Capital of the Nation 
should be amply protected at all times by a sufficient number 
of troops to secure the safety of the Capital against any emer- 
gency, When we realize that in the Russian revolution Petro- 
grad, a great city, and the Government were taken by a mob 
scarcely exceeding 2,000 men, it seems highly necessary that, at 
least, this Capital should be protected by an amply sufficient 
number of troops when we know malignant forces are working 
at this time in this country against the Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I take it that the Senator’s an- 
swer, then, really is that he wants this large army because of 
possible internal trouble. I am interested in this, because I 
tried a day or two ago to get somebody to tell me what they 
wanted this army for. 

Tue Senator says that 2,000 soviet troops took the capital of 
Russia. Does the Senator think that the United States bears 
much resemblance to Russia, either in the character of its 
people, in the conditions which exist here, or in the character 
of its army? As I understand, the real trouble in Russia was 
that the army was in favor of the revolution. If you have that 
condition, the smaller your army the better off you are. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I quite understand 
the point made by the Senator from Missouri. However, I feel 
that it is our duty to maintain at least a sufficient force to 
preserve law and order, and that one of the posts that should 
be protected is the Capital of this country. I think that is a 
duty that we owe to the 110,000,000 people, of this country, if 
we have a standing army. I am not quite sure that internal 
dissension and civil commotion are entirely remote. From 
some of the utterances and the attitude taken by certain racial 
groups and classes in this country I feel that at least we should 
have a sufficient police force to preserve law and order. How- 


i 


ever, possibly the Senator may feel that a smaller number is 
sufficient; in fact, he may feel that no troops are necessary. I 


disagree with him. I feel that at least a limited amount of 
armed force should be around the National Capital to protect it, 

But that is the plan here—to have a division of troops at 
Camp Meigs and at Fort Myer, and around in the various en- 
campments in Virginia and in the District of Columbia. The 
location of troops in the posts throughout the country and in our 
insular possessions at the present time, including 50,000 that are 
seattered around in other sections—Porto Rico and elsewhere— 
absorb 235,000 men. That includes the 19,000 men that are now 
in Germany. That practically leaves only 50,000 troops in this 
country available for immediate use, unless they are withdrawn 
from these posts. Now, I am not in favor of militarism. I am 
not in favor of an unwieldy standing army; but I do believe 
that in the present condition of the world we at least should 
have 300,000 men to do the police work of this country as a 
national police force, and I feel, therefore, that any effort to 
reduce it at this time would be unwise. 

I make that statement with a sincere desire to do only what 
is proper for the national defense. We absorb 235,000 men in 
the insular possessions and in the coast defenses and in the va- 
rious posts in this country; and that leaves scarcely 50,000 
men, with the exception of the National Guard, who will only 
be called in an emergency, to defend 110,000,000 people and 
nearly 4,000 miles of coast frontage. 


DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, but very few Senators were in 
the Chamber this morning when the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] was read. To my mind, 
that resolution brings to our attention a subject of prime im- 
portance and one upon which summary action of some sort 
should be taken, if possible. It was doubtless prompted by the 
fact that the Public Utilities Commission of the District has 
seen fit to grant another raise in the rates of fare on the trans- 
portation lines of the District, and that was doubtless prompted 
by the apparent determination of the employees of the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Co. to go on strike if their demand for 
increased compensation should not be granted. 

It has become the custom in America—a custom which began 
during the war and the end of which we can easily foresee—of 
organized bodies of wage earners to demand increased compen- 
sation, accompanied by a threat of strike, which demand is com- 
plied with, either in whole or in part, after due deliberation, 
and sometimes without deliberation, thus encouraging the prac- 
tice and merely postponing the day of final collapse, because the 
industrial system can not sustain an indefinite development of 
that method of demand and increased expense. 

The difficulty in this District is primarily due to the fact 
that the Washington Railway & Electric Co., like nearly all the 
corporations of the country, has been permitted to water its 
stock until its dropsical condition threatens its existence. I am 
informed that the lines which were consolidated into the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric system were secured here some years 
ago for less than $10,000,000, and that the capital stock was 
increased to $15,000,000, exclusive of bonds. What the bond 
issue is I can not say. It is very large, and because the company 
can not now make 6 per cent upon its capitalization it has 
besieged the commission for an increase, which seems to be 
. with the dissatisfaction expressed by its em- 
ployees. ' 

Mr. President, an increase of 60 per cent within the last 12 
months, if my recollection serves nre rightly, has been made in the 
fares which prevailed in this District, and which, under the 
charters of incorporation, were presumably the maximum fares 
to be levied for transportation. It will be absorbed, and perhaps 
more than absorbed, by this increased demand of the employees, 
with the result that another request will be made for an addi- 
tional charge, and that in all probability will be also granted. 

Mr. President, I want to protest against this action of the com- 
mission, because it levies a tax, and an unbearable tax, upon 
the vast body of toilers in the District, those employed by the 
Government and those as well in private employment, to enable 
this one corporation to meet its expense account and pay divi- 
dends upon its enormous capitalization. 

The injustice of that situation may be well illustrated by the 
fact that the increase is given generally, in consequence of which 
the other company, the Capital Traction Co., will enjoy its 
benefits; and I am told that it is considered one of the most 
prosperous institutions in the country. It has been well man- 
aged; its capitalization is comparatively small; and, even under 
the 5-cent rate, it was able to get along splendidly. It will take 
advantage of this situation, of course. The commission is there- 
fore attempting to aid a crippled institution by compelling the 
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people to pay an additional charge for its services, and at the 
same time unduly increasing the revenues of a prosperous com- 
titor. 

Pe Ve are told with every meeting of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that the cost of living is constantly mounting, thus re- 
quiring additional compensation to our employees; and that is 
true. But in the face of that fact, to have this commission now 
deliberately place this increased toll upon the earnings of the 
people of this District, for the purpose of saving a corporation 
from bankruptcy, and whose embarrassment is a direct conse- 
quence of its own conduct, can not be justified upon any system 
of reasoning or logic which I am capable of comprehending. 

This resolution, which goes over, does not, of course, reach 
the immediate thing. Any action of ours may not be taken in 
time to prevent the accomplishment of this purpose, and once 
established we may not abandon these rates. I do not know 
what the power of Congress over the commission may be. Doubt- 
less additional legislation will be required. But the people of 
this District are without relief unless Congress can grant if, and 
the spectacle of this commission attempting to enable a failing 
concern to continue as an operating concern on the one hand 
and inordinately increasing the profits of a profitable concern on 
the other is too serious to justify any long postponement of the 
resolution of the Senator from Washington. 

In my judgment, the Washington Railway & Electric Co., in- 
stead of bolstering itself up on the earnings of the public, ought 
to go into the hands of a receiver. Many of the other public 
utilities which, taking advantage of a liberal market and an 
atrophied public sentiment, have swelled their capitalization 
into bloated proportions, thus sowing the wind, have reaped 
the whirlwind. Why should this concern be given the special 
and tender consideration which it seems to be receiving every 
time it makes a demand for increased compensation, when the 
increase means an additional tax upon the productive energies 
of the community and the salaries of the employees of the Gov- 
ernment? It is no slight thing to require the average man or 
his wife to pay 16 cents to come from home to the center of town 
and return when it could be done for less than 10 cents prior to 
the disturbed condition brought about by the war. 

This company has said, if I recollect rightly, that the increase 
to 8 cents is not sufficient for its purposes, and I have no doubt 
that that is true. But it should be compelled, Mr. President, to 
rely upon its own resources, just as every one, in private life at 
least, is compelled to do. I do not want to see these hundreds 
of thousands of dollars taken from the pockets of the people of 
the District of Columbia and poured into the coffers of a bank- 
rupt concern and also of an unduly profitable concern merely 
because the former want 6 per cent upon capitalization which is 
so largely fictitious. 

I understand some of those interested In the Washington 
company a few days ago purchased $27,000 worth of the stock 
in New York City for $5,000, and, of course, they want 6 per 
cent, not upon their $5,000, but upon their $27,000. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not wish unduly or unfairly to criticize the action of 
the eommission. I concede that they know more about the facts 
which are involved here than I do. I have no doubt that they 
have been actuated by high motives and the most sincere desire 
to meet an unfortunate situation. But however that may be, 
Mr. President, the fact still remains, as I have said, that it is 
met by increasing the cost of living to this community. Conse- 
quently every man, woman, and child in the District is interested 
in the subject. Therefore, I trust that this resolution will 
receive immediate consideration, to the end that we may be 
able in this emergency to extend some relief, however inade- 
quate, to the suffering people of this District. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I did not intend to 
say anything about the resolution this morning, and I am not 
going to take much time in reference to it now. I did offer the 
resolution, however, to emphasize the situation, and I am glad 
that it has attracted the attention of the Senator from Colo- 
rado and that he has made the statement he has submitted. 

The resolution, however, has not gone to a committee. Pos- 
sibly the Senator, simply hearing it read from the desk, did not 
grasp the full purport of it: The resolution calls for an ex- 
pression by the Senate on the question of the Federal Govern- 
ment or the government of the District of Columbia taking over 
these lines in the District. It expresses it as the sense of the 
Senate that we should do that, and directs the Committee on the 
District of Columbia to formulate legislation looking to that end. 

A few years ago I was a member of a committe which investi- 
gated the street car conditions in the District of Columbia aris- 
ing out of the strike which occurred at that time. I think the 
committee was unanimous in the view that the conditions of 
labor at that time were very deplorable, and that the employees 
were largely justified in taking the action which they did take. 


The resolution which I have submitted to-day does not pretend 
to pass upon the merits or demerits of the demands of labor for 
an increase of wages. That is a question I have not looked into. 
I was strongly prompted to submit the resolution in order to 
call attention to the situation. As the Senator from Colorado 
has said, the people of this District must pay these increased 
charges, whatever they may be, and this impressed upon me 
that it is largely the poor people of the District, the employees 
of the Government, who are not getting high salaries or high 
wages, and people of limited means who must pay largely what- 
ever increased expense there is from the increase of these rates 
and wages. In other words, the people of the District who are 
taxed by it are the people who are really less able to bear the tax 
than anybody else, 

The man who has an automobile is not disturbed particularly 
by this increase in wages and the increase in the price of street 
car tickets. He gets around without any additional cost or ex- 
pense. People who live within a mile, or two miles, possibly, 
of their work can also get to their work without suffering very 
much from this increased tax. But the great mass of the people 
who patronize, and must patronize, the street car lines are people 
who are not really able to pay the increased cost that must be 
imposed upon them by the increased price of fares. It is in the 
hope of saving them from this tax and this burden that I have 
called attention to the situation here. 

Furthermore, I can not understand why the Public Utilities 
Commission feels that it is absolutely incumbent upon it to fix 
rates here so as to practically guarantee a company a G or T per 
cent dividend. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NUGENT. The Senator from Colorado a few moments 
ago made a statement to the effect that this property was re- 
cently purchased for about $10,000,000. > 

Mr. THOMAS. No; not recently—some years ago. 

Mr. NUGENT. Some years ago, then, it was purchased for 
about $10,000,000; and the Senator stated that in the interyen- 
ing years the capitalization has been increased to something in 
the neighborhood of $30,000,000. I desire to ask the Senator 
from Washington whether he has any definite information in 
respect to that matter? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. 
orado is correct. I have not looked it up lately. 

Mr. NUGENT. I desire to ask the Senator from Washington, 
further, whether, in his opinion, the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co. is a bankrupt concern, or whether it is a paying 
concern? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the street car line, to- 
gether with the electric-power plant, which it owns, practically, 
and operates in connection with its railroad, is a paying con- 
cern. My recollection is that the testimony in the investigation 
we made a few years ago showed that the street car company. 
itself was probably not on a very paying basis, but that the 
electric-power company, which is practically owned by the street 
car company, Was paying very large profits, 

Mr, NUGENT. I take it for granted that the Senator from 
Washington will not contend that there is any valid subsisting 
reason why the people of this community should be obliged to pay. 
a rate of fare which would pay 6 per cent interest on about six- 
teen or eighteen million dollars of watered stock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not. 

Mr. NUGENT. Does the Senator from Washington know of 
any valid reason why, if the railroad company is a bankrupt 
concern, it should not be placed in the hands of a receiver and 
sold, as are other bankrupt concerns? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not. 

Mr. NUGENT. Does not the Senator believe that that would 
be the proper policy to pursue in this matter? > 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Possibly so. I am not gener- 
ally in favor of Government ownership of enterprises, but I 
have come to the conclusion that about the best thing for the 
District of Columbia, and the best way to furnish really 
proper and adequate service, is for the Government to take 
the street car lines and put them together, taking the one 
which is making money and the one which may not be making 
money, both of which, however, are operating all in the same 
way, and using them as one system. Then we will have better 
service, in my judgment, and we will have cheaper service. 

Mr. NUGENT. I fully agree with the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And we will not be threatened 
every three or four months with a complete tie-up of the sys- 
tem here through strikes of employees, and so on. 


I think the Senator from Col- 
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Mr. NUGENT. I am in full accord with the views expressed F 


by the Senator from Washington, and I am very strongly of 
the opinion that the action of the Public Utilities Commission 
in ordering a further increase in fares is an outrage. I am 
furthermore of the opinion that were it not for the powerful 
influences which hold this watered stock the street car com- 
pany would go the way of other bankrupt concerns and its 
property would be sold for whatever it would bring in the 
open market. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. Am I to understand the Senator that this 
additional stock was issued without consideration? In other 
words, was it what is known as “watered” stock? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not remember the details 
with reference to the issue of the stock. The Senater from 
Colorado probably can tell the Senator. 

Mr. THOM4S. I do not pretend to speak with any personal 
information or base my statement upon any personal knowl- 
edge. The Washington Railway & Electric Co., however, is 
practically a consolidation of a number of smaller going con- 
cerns. On June 5, 1900, an act was passed by Congress creat- 
ing this corporation and limiting its stock issue to fifteen mil- 
lions. My information is that the actual cost of the constitu- 
ents of the company was between nine and ten millions. Of 
course, they were exchanged for the stock upon the theory 
that it was worth the face value. That is the way in which all 
issues of watered stock are covered. 

Mr. DIAL. Let me state the point I am getting at. I think, 
perhaps, we can remedy this condition in the future if we shall 
pass a law prohibiting the issue of any watered stock. We had 
similar trouble in South Carolina, and at last we passed a law 
making it unlawful to issue any watered stock. There stock 
* can only be issued for property. 

Mr. THOMAS. In this particular case such legislation would 
be locking the stable door after the horse is stolen. 

Mr. DIAL. I understand that is true in this particular case; 
but I agree with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucenr] that if 
this enterprise can not run by charging a reasonable compensa- 
tion for its services it should, like other«unfortunate enterprises, 
be sold out, and let somebody buy it and put it on its feet, on a 
proper basis. ‘ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the conditions with ref- 
erence to street car service in the District are becoming intoler- 
able. Not only are the fares being raised from time to time in 
a very unusual degree but the service is simply abominable. It 
could not get much worse. Something ought to be done to meet 
the situation. Whether anything can be done to prevent the 
raise being allowed by the order of the commission that is going 
into effect I do not know. I do not see how anything can be done, 
except that we pass a law providing that fares in the District 
shall not exceed a certain amount, and do that before the 1st of 
May. 

I understand from newspaper reports that this order of the 
Public Utilities Commission goes into effect the 1st of May. The 
commission have authority, under the law creating them, to 
regulate these rates. They have seen fit to raise the rates and 
have made an order increasing the rates on the ist of May. 
That order will go into effect unless before that time Congress 
shall pass a law modifying the public-utilities act with refer- 
ence to the charges that can be fixed. It occurs to me that that 
would probably be very difficult to do. That would only afford 
temporary relief. We have to meet the situation, and in my 
judgment it can be met now only by the Government taking hold 
of the matter. 

I have submitted the resolution, and I expect to call it up at 
the very first opportunity in the hope of getting an expression 
from the Senate on the proposition. I have not any doubt that 
every Senator’s mind is practically made up really as te what 
would be the wise thing to do, and if it should be the sense of 
the Senate, as declared in the resolution, then it will be a direc- 
tion to the committee to formulate the legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator fro: 
Arizona. = 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Can the Senator state whether, com- 
bining the railroad properties with the power property of this 
corporation and taking the profits of both companies, it would 
require an 8-cent fare to enable them to declare a reasonable 
dividend on the whole investment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think so, but I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the details of the matter to state. 
In my judgment it would not be sufficient. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then if with its whole property it 
can not produce a dividend and pay a fair rate of wages, what- 
ever that may happen to be, does it not become essential to 
determine that situation, and is there anything left except a 
receivership? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is nothing left except for 
the Public Utilities Commission to allow them to raise their 
rates or to haye the Government take over the properties 
through receivership or otherwise. 

Mr. SMITH -of Arizona. As a business proposition, does it 
not require reorganization or sale or something else to relieve 
the condition? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If they can not make any money, 
they are in a bankrupt condition, anyhow. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is one of the systems of 
roads here in the District which is making money, and has been 
making money all the time. Why should we not put the two 
systems together and work them ? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I can not see any reason why that 
should not be done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In that way we could work out 
a system of transfers and accommodation to the public and all 
that sort of thing that would be much better, as well as much 
cheaper, making it all one system. I do not think there could 
be any question but that the water-power system and the two 
lines combined as one would work along and make money 


without any increase in fares over and above the rate of six 


tickets for a quarter. 
ARMY REORGANIZATION, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8792) to reorganize and increase the 
efficiency of the United States Army, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

as PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 


Senators answered to their names: = 
Borah Glass McKellar Spencer 
Brandegee Gronna Nugent Sterling 
Capper arris Page Sutherland 
Chamberlain Harrison Phipps Themas 
Colt Jones, Wash, Pittman Townsend 
Cummins Kellog; Pomerene Wadsworth 
Curtis Kendrick Reed Warren 
Dial Kenyon Sheppard Watson 
Dillingtam Lodge Simmons 

Edge McCormick Smith, Ariz. 

Frelinghuysen McCumber Smith, 8. C. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHvuEsT] are absent on official 
business. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] 
is absent in attendance at a meeting of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Forty-one Senators haye answered to the roll call. There is 
not a quorum present. The Secretary will call the roll of 
absentees. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. 
Ksey, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Surra of Maryland, Mr. Smoor, and 
Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts answered to their names when 
called. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. What 
is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] is absent, due to illness. I 
ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McNary, Mr. CALDER, Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. ASHURST, Mr. 
Hate, Mr. KEYES, and Mr. OVERMAN entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their. names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is upon the amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I feel that the number of the 
Army proposed in the pending bill is entirely too large. One- 
half the size proposed is sufficient. I do not see any necessity, 
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for such a large Army at this time. We have in this country a 
great many soldiers and a great many ex-officers who are now 
out of the service. An Army of the size proposed would entail 
an unnecessary expense upon the people of the United States. 
I am told that in Panama we now have so many soldiers that 
they are in the way of each other; and I imagine that is the 
condition in some other places. This proposed legislation will 
impose an unnecessary burden upon our citizens. I hope we 
shall take steps here not only to reduce the number of the 
Army by adopting this amendment, but in any other way to 
cut down the expense involved. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. Presidént, I understand the pending amend- 
ment proposes to strike out the feature of the bill which pro- 
vides for a reduction in the size of the Army to a certain 
definite number—210,000—within the next five years. I might 
be in favor of such a reduction, and ordinarily would be, but I 
should like to know if there has been any estimate or if there 
is any way of estimating as to how many the Army will prob- 
ably be increased to by the voluntary training system which is 
proposed to be included in the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no way at all of ascertaining 
that. 

Mr. KIRBY. There is no way of estimating whether or not 
that plan will be a success? : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to say that perhaps I ought to 
put it in this way—that there is no way of estimating the degree 
of success. It is for that very reason that the committee thought 
it would be very unwise to lay down a general policy extending 
for six years to come making the Army smaller and smaller 
as the years go by, when we have not the slightest idea upon 
what we have to depend. 

Mr. KIRBY. I thought with the training of the National 
Guard and with the number of men that ought to be developed 
under the voluntary training system we might very well afford 
to reduce the Army; but I do not know. As the chairman of the 
committee has stated, we are utterly at sea as to whether any 
particular armed force would be developed by this volunteer 
training system. Of course, if our young men do not take to it, it 
will not operate effectively. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We will be able to tell two years from 
now how the voluntary training system is coming on. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will remember that the volunteer training 
system is not to take effect until the calendar year 1922; and, 
in view of that and the uncertainty of the result under it, I 
think it exceedingly unwise to legislate now for the size of the 
Army in 1927, That is why I have moved to strike out the 
provisos. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll 
on the amendment of the Senator from New York. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Ihave 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALsH]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). 
pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. 
his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KIRBY (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE], who is 
absent on account of illness. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from California [Mr. PHELAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smiru]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I observe that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], with whom I have a 
pair, is absent. I transfer my pair with him to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hitcucock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM], who I notice is not in the Chamber. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr, SpPeNcER’s name was 
ealled). The present occupant of the chair has a general pair 
with the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], but under 
the arrangement had with him feels free to vote and yotes 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
HAM]. He being absent, I withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I should vote “ yea.” r 


I have a general 
In 


Mr, TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoB- 
INSON]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote, 
If permitted to vote, I should vote.“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], but I find I am able to secure a 
transfer of that pair to the Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
FRANCE]. I make that transfer and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. FALL], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative), 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvanta 
[Mr. Knox]. I understand, however, that if present the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would vote as I have voted. I therefore let 
my vote stand. ` 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I find that I am able to secure a trans- 
fer of my pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Ur. BECKHAM] 
to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. I make 
that transfer and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erkins] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Gonk]. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERN AT D] with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpine] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Gay}. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from 
GERRY] is absent on official business. 
s“ yea.” 2 

The reading clerk recapitulated the vote. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). For the pur- 
pose of the motion I am going to make, I desire to change my vote 
from “nay” to “ yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted: 


Rhode Island [Mr. 
If present he would vote 


Brandegee Harris Myers Smoot 
Calder Jones, Wash. Nelson Spencer 
Capper Kellogg New Sterling 
Chamberlain Kendrick Page Sutherland 
Cummins Kenyon Phipps homas 
Curtis Ke Pittman Wadsworth 
D Kirby Pomerene Warren 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Reed Watson 
Hale McCumber Smith, Ariz, 
NAYS—12. 

Dial McKellar Overman Smith, S. C. 
Gronna McNary Sheppard ‘Trammell 
Harrison Nugent Simmons Walsh, Mass. 

NOT vOTIN G- 49. 
Ashurst Gay Lenroot Shields 
Ball Gerry McCormick Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Glass McLean Smith, Md, 
Borah Gore Moses Stanley 
Colt Harding Newberry Swanson 
Comer Henderson Norris ‘Townsend 
Culberson Hitchcock Owen Underwood 
Dillingham Johnson, Calif. Penrose Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Williams 
Fall Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Wolcott 
Fernald King Ransdell 
Fletcher Knox Robinson 
France La Follette Sherman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York the yeas are 35, the nays are 12. The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Surra], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNseEnp] are 
present, but have announced their pairs. A quorum is therefore 
present, and the amendment is agreed to. 


{Mr. REED addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rer] to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wapsworti] was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, and pursuant to a notice given several days ago, I present 
an amendment, which has been printed, which affects the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. * 
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. The Reaping CLERK. On page 32, line 6, after the word “ pur- 
Pose,“ it is proposed to insert: 


Immediately upon the passage of this act the number of colonels in 
the Judge Advocate General's Deparment shall be increased by five, and 
the vacancies thus created shall be filled by promotion as heretofore 
provided by law, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York ask that this be considered as one amendment or as four? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is true that there are 
four amendments. They are all really linked together in their 
effect, however., 0 

The Reaping CLERK. In line 9, strike out“ major“ and in- 
sert captain.“ 

In line 12, after “act,” insert: 


Vacancies remaining or occurring in the Judge Advocate General's 
Service, after the original . in the field grades authorized in 
section 42 of this act have been made, shall be filled by the assignment 
thereto of officers of the permanent personnel in their proper grades 
from captain to colonel, inclusive, as provided by this act; by the ap- 
pointment in the grade of apn of first lieutenants of the permanent 
personnel; or by the appointment in the grade of captain of reserve 
officers not under 30 years of age of the Judge Advocate Generals Serv- 
ice. n in the grade of captain herein provided shall be 
Subject to such examination as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 
Reserve officers so 1 ogy mee in the grade of captain shall be considered 
as having had on e day of appointment sufficient prior service to 
entitle them to promotion to that grade and shall be placed accordingly 
upon the promotion list provided for in section 43 of this act. 


On page 51, line 11, after “ proposed,” insert : 


Provided, That any person under 54 years of age having special scien- 
tific, technical, or professional qualifications, and who is otherwise eli- 
gible for appointment to a field grade under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, may, upon the recommendation of the chief of such service nnd the 
concurrence of the board of. general officers herein provided, be 3 
to the grade of colonel, lieutenant colonel, or major, as provided in this 
section without reference to the minimum age limits otherwise pre- 
seribed for appointments in such grades. But no such person under 34 
years of age shall be appointed to any field grade. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer a substitute, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrne in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the proposed substitute. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 


The permanent personnel of the Judge Advocate General's Service 
shall consist of 1 Judge Advocate General with the rank of major 
general, 1 Assistant Judge Advocate General with the rank of brigadier 
general, 16 colonels, 32 lieutenant colonels, and 72 majors. The Judge 
Advocate General and Assistant Jud Advocate General shall be ap- 

inted from officers of the Judge Advocate General's Department not 
Below the grade of lieutenant colonel. 

Except as in this section otherwise provided for, all officers of the 
Judge Advocate General's Service shall be 8 commission 
therein. One-half of the vacancies created by this section in each of 
the grades of colonel and lieutenant colonel shall be filled by the ap- 
pointment to date from July 1, 1920, of persons, other than officers of 
the Regular Army, who haying served as officers in or with the Judge 
Advocate General's Department 3 the present emergency have 
demonstrated their qualification therefor; and all vacancies in any 
grade which can not be filled by the promotion of officers holding 
permanent commissions in the Judge Advocate Generals Department, 
may be filled by appointment as last above provided for. Vacancies 
in the grade of colonel and lieutenant colonel which are not filled 
by such appointments shall be filled by the promotion, to date from 
July 1, 1920, according to present seniority of officers in Class A, as 
provided for in section 44 of this act, now holding permanent com- 
missions in the Judge Advocate General's Department. All vacancies 
created or caused by this section in the grade of major shall be filled, 
gs to such examination as may be prescribed, by the appointment 
to date from July 1, 1920, of persons, members of the bar and learned 
in the law, who served in the Army of the United States at any time 
between April 6, 1917, and June 30, 1919, and all vacancies remainin 
or thereafter occurring in the grade of major shall be filled, subjec 
to such examination as may be prescribed, by the Appoint of per- 
sons, members of the bar and learned in the law, selected from officers 
of the Regular Army, the Judge Advocate General’s Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, the National Guard, or civilian members of the bar. Officers 
appointed by selection under the foregoing provisions may be arranged 
in order of rank among themselves and with reference to officers pro- 
moted as of the same date, without regard to prior commissioned 
service: Provided, That the present order of lineal rank among them- 
selves of officers now holding permanent commissions in said depart- 
ment shall not be disturbed Dey: 

The President may assign to duty with the branch of the Army 
from which be was selected for appointment in the Judge Advocate 
General's Department any officer holding a commission in that depart- 
ment, and from and after such assignment such officer shall be re- 
garded for all purposes as an officer of the branch of the service to 
which he has thus been assigned. 

The reserve onnel shall consist of all reserve officers and 
reservists assigned to the Judge Advocate General's Service as provided 
for in this act. - 

Nothing contained in sections 42 and 43 of this act shall apply to or 
affect the Judge Advocate General’s Service or the officers thereof.” 

On page 48, section 41, line 24, after the comma at the end of the 
word “general” and before the words “the Quartermaster General” 
insert the words: “the Assistant Judge Advocate General.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as you know, during the 
war there were many criticisms of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department, and this amendment, which I propose as a 
substitute, has been carefully prepared by the department for 
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the purpose of democratizing the Judge Advocate General's 
Department as far as possible. There is a very small body of 
officers in the regular personnel of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's office, I think only about 28 or 30 officers, if I remember 
the number accurately, All the rest will go out. The depart- 
ment asks for 120 officers, and it seems to be the consensus of 
opinion that, owing to the great amount of work that is piled 
up in that department as a result of the war and the work 
which will be there for a number of years to come, this number, 
120, should be allowed; and, in so far as the number is con- 
cerned, this substitute does not differ from the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York. 

But there are a number of differences in the method of ap- 
pointment. I want to read very briefly a statement from the 
department, and I will say that the amendment offered bears 
the approval of the department and of Gen. Crowder, the head 
of the department, as I understand, as well as of the Secretary 
of War. The statement reads: 

“A very careful study of the situation has been made in the 
department to determine the smallest number of officers who 
will be sufficient to handle its business, Under existing law 
the emergency officers now connected with the department will 
return to their private practices at the expiration of the present 
tiscal year. When that time comes there will, of course, be a 
considerable volume of business growing out of the war which 
is to be regarded as abnormal. In making provision for the 
number of permanently commissioned officers in the Judge 
Advocate General's Department the amount of this abnormal 
business has been eliminated from consideration and the num- 
ber has been carefully fixed with reference to the volume of 
business that may fairly be expected to continue after such ab- 
normal business has been disposed of. The number of pew 
manently commissioned officers thus determined will certainly 
not be less than 120, This is the number asked for in the pro- 
posed amendment. It may become necessary to increase this 
number, but it seems impossible that the actual requirements 
after normal conditions are restored will fall below this num- 
ber. Until these conditions are restored, the 120 permanent 
officers asked for will be inadequate to cope with the volume 
of work, which on the whole is increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing. The plan formulated in the amendment now advocated 
by the Judge Advocate General can only be put into effect at 
the end of the present fiscal year by assuming that a sufficient 
number of officers can temporarily be detailed to the Judge 
Advocate General's Department to afford assistance roughly 
commensurate with the abnormal temporary excess of work. 

“Tf the number of officers asked for seems high to tle aver- 
age Member of Congress, that must be due to a general misap- 
prehension of the volume, nature, and importance of the func- 
tions of the officers of the Judge Advocate General's Depart- 
ment. It is not generally understood that these functions ex- 
tend beyond the conducting and reviewing of the proceedings 
of courts-martial and drawing, in a more or less perfunctory 
way, military contracts. As a matter of fact, the legal work of 
the War Department, all of which falls upon the Judge Adyo- 
cate General, comprises every field known to the law. It is 
safe to say that no Federal court or any other court has occa- 
sion to consider questions wider in range than those considered 
by the officers of the Judge Advocate General's Department.” 

In this connection I wish to say that the Judge Advocate's 
Department recruits its forces fronr civilians in order to get the 
best service. It is impossible to take the young men who grad- 
uate from West Point or the young men who are in the line of 
the Army from civil life and from them select men who will 
make the kind of a department the Judge Advocate General's 
Department should be. They need trained lawyers; they need 
the very best kind of lawyers, and during this emergency they 
have had in that department a number of the most excellent 
and the very best lawyers. 

Naturally they desire to keep as many of these lawyers in the 
department as they can, and this substitute provides the means 
by which they can be kept, the highest officer among these of- 
ficers to be selected from civil life being colonel. It is possible 
under the substitute to appoint colonels from these men who are 
already in the service temporarily, and not lower than major, 
and it fixes no limitation as to age, and this policy should be 
adopted. They haye some very excellent lawyers there in the 
department already doing splendid work, who would probably 
be too old under the Wadsworth amendment, and others who 
are doing splendid work who would probably be too young. We 
who are lawyers all know that the question of age does not af- 
fect a lawyer a great deal, unless he is very young or very old. 
Some of the very best lawyers I have ever known were at their 
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best before they were 80; others did not reach their best until 
they were 60., It is a matter of temperament with lawyers, and 
this substitute provides that the department may have its pick 
and get the very best. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President: 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr: KENYON. Right along that line I would like to ask the 
Senator to consider this hypothetical case: Suppose a lawyer 
went into the service of the Government in this department dur- 
ing the war, a nran, we will say, 52, 53, or it may be 54 years old, 
and rendered splendid service to the Government, a strong law- 
yer, who desired to stay with the Government. Under the sub- 
stitute of the Senator from Tennessee, could such a man be kept 
in the department? 7 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Yes. I read from page 2 of the substitute: 

One-half of the vacancies created by this section in each of the 
grades of colonel and lieutenant colonel shall be filled by the appoint- 
ment, to date from July 1, 1920, of persons, other than officers of the 
Regular Army, who having served as officers in or with the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's 8 during the present emergency have demon- 
strated their qualification therefor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I suggest that the 
portion of the Senator’s amendment which wipes out all limita- 
tions as to age is found at the bottom of page 3? 

Mr. KENYON. In any event one-half would be appointed 
from civilian life? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of the lieutenant colonels there will be 
at least half, and there will be a portion of the colonels who are 
appointed from those men, and all limitations as to age are 
wiped out by this proposed substitute. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the substitute provide that a certain 
number of the colonels shall be appointed from that class of 
men? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. I am not good at remembering num- 
bers exactly, but I think there are some 28 officers, and probably 
about half of the colonels and lieutenant colonels will be ap- 
pointed from the Regular Establishment and about half will be 
civilian appointments, and if the substitute shall be agreed to 
the department will have no limitations as to age. 

Mr. President, I want to proceed just a little further about 
the nature of this work, and I read from this report of the de- 
partment on this subject: 

“4, The nature of the work: The functions of the department 
are essentially threefold: (a) To carry out the discipline of the 
Army through the system of courts-martial and other military 
tribunals and particularly to prevent and correct miscarriages 
of justice and errors in its administration.” 

I want to pause here long enough to say that it is very 
essential we should have these gentlemen from civil life to 
pass upon the questions arising in courts-martial. It is claimed 
by many people that where judge advocates come from the 
Regular Army their decisions are in accordance with military 
procedure absolutely, that they are inclined to render harsh 
judgments. 

I do not know whether that it is true or not; but, at all events, 
if we fill up this corps with civilian employees, and especially 
from these men who have been experienced in the Great War in 
passing upon these questions, surely the country can feel assured 
that their judgments will be, for the most part, at any rate, 
righteous judgments, and judgments which will be fair and just 
to the soldiers who are being tried by these courts-martial. I 
think the mothers and fathers of this country will feel much 
easier in mind when they know that their boys who may get 
into trouble of one kind or another in the Army are going to have 
their cases reviewed, where it is proper to review them, by 
civilian lawyers who have been brought into the Army in this 
way and who are not trained Army officers, and therefore likely 
to be more careful of military discipline than these men who are 
brought in from civil life. 

I read further: 

„(b) Aside from offenses against discipline, to determine the 
rights and relations that exist between the Government, on the 
one hand, and officers and soldiers, on the other hand, and be- 
tween the latter inter sese, and (e) to determine the rights and 
relations which exist between the Army and the War Depart- 
ment, on the one hand, and private individuals and concerns on 
the other. 

“(1) The administration of military justice is the only part 
of the work of the Judge Advocate General’s Department of 
which Congress and the public have, in general, a fair concep- 
tion. It comprises the supervision of preliminary investigations, 
drawing charges and specifications, participating upon frials, 
giving advice in respect of confirming, modifying, mitigating, or 
annulling sentences to the convening and reviewing authorities, 


including commanding generals, the Secretary of War, and the 
President, and, in substance, if not in theory, assuming the re- 
sponsibility of a court of criminal appeals. These duties demand 
consummate understanding and practical grasp of legal theory 
and the exercise of mature wisdom, judgment, discretion, and 
Sagacity. If the department fails in these qualities, lax dis- 
cipline, fatal to efficiency, will go unpunished and unchecked, or 
else there will be injustice to the accused, either by way of 
punishing the innocent on mere suspicion or by way of visiting 
harsh and severe punishments on minor offenders. 

“During the war the military justice work of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's office at Washington, which amounts to no 
more than from one-third to two-fifths of the legal work of that 
office, has, by comparison, been found to exceed in volume the 
aggregate criminal appellate court work of 39 of the States of 
the Union. (The present average is approximately 425 general 
court-martial cases per month, or over 15 cases per day.) And 
in this statement no account is taken of the field work of the 
Judge Advocate General's Department, which is quite distinct 
from the work of the Judge Advocate General's office. After 
reestablishment of peace conditions and after disposing of all 
the tasks created by the war, the volume of the military justice 
work of the department can not diminish to anything like its 
prewar volume. This is manifest from several considerations. 
First, the Army is to be about three times as large as before 
the war. Second, the review of court-martial records at Wash- 
ington, which before the war was slight and confined to very 
few cases, was enormously extended in scope by General Order 
No. 7, War Department, January 17, 1918. This order will be 
made effective permanently, and the country demands that it 
should be. Third, there is the strongest probability that Con- 
gress will require greatly increased services by judge advocates 
at court-martial trials, either by acting as counsel to the ac 
cused or as a member or quasi member of the court. The present 
amendment, however, makes no provision for the increased per- 
sonnel which such legislation will require. 

“(2) Questions relating to the treatment which, under the 
acts of Congress, an officer or a soldier is entitled to receive 
from the Government and relating to the place which he is en- 
titled to occupy with reference to his fellow officers and fellow 
soldiers cast upon the Judge Advocate General’s Department 
a burden greater than would be anticipated. The questions re- 
late not only to pay, rank, retirement, decorations, furloughs, 
and allowances for quarters, rations, fuel, and light, but also 
the management of post exchanges, the use and control of com- 
pany and regimental funds, and the compensation properly 
awarded in case of death, injury, or disability. Unless these 
questions are solved legally, justly, and wisely dissatisfaction 
and loss of morale will be the result. . 

“(3) In volume and also, at least from the, taxpayers’ point 
of view, in importance the foregoing activities of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department are overshadowed by those in- 
cident to disposing of the questions of a business and largely 
of a nonmilitary nature which the Army and the War Depart- 
ment must solve, The tremendous increase in the absolute and 
relative volume of work of this sort is due to the change that 
has been wrought in the nature of warfare, It is no longer 
entirely or even principally a conflict between trained and 
armed men. It is now principally a contest between engines 
and machinery and artillery and the arts and methods of pro- 
duction, manufacture, and supply. The activities of this nature. 
which the Army must exercise, and the machinery, plants, 
equipment, warehouses, and facilities which it must possess 
can never return to the prewar scale; and the legal problems 
are necessarily commensurate with the volume of these activities 
and the number and value of these properties. Work of the 
nature now referred to comprises at present 60 per cent to 65 
per cent of the legal work of the department. With the re- 
turn of peace conditions, it may probably amount to a higher 
percentage. That legal questions of a business and nonmilitary 
nature should be so numerous and important will only be under- 
stood if the fact is grasped that the War Department, with 
its many ramifications, is and will continue to be a prodigious 
business enterprise. It is engaged in business as landowner 
and tenant, as a manufacturer, as a warehouseman, as an em- 
ployer of workmen, as common carrier, as operator of railways 
and ships, as a builder, owner, and charterer of ships, and as 
ruler of distant insular and other territorial possessions, in- 
cluding Porto Rico, the Philippines, and the Panama Canal Zone, 
If those who make claims upon the War Department are given 
what they are justly entitled to, the expense and delay and 
waste of time of public officials through unsuccessful litiga- 
tions is avoided. And if correct conclusions can be reached 
which will prevent claimants from receiving more than they 
are justly entitled to, great economies in money are attained, 
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It wpuld not be an exaggeration to say that the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department has been saving and will continue to 
save the Government, on the average, several millions of dollars 
every month. 

“On the whole, the Judge Advocate General's Department is 
the hardest worked in proportion to its numbers of any depart- 
ment of the Army, and it would cause the greatest loss to the 
country to cut down its personnel without justification. 

“To convey some notion of the range and importance of the 
legal questions that the Judge Advocate General's Department 
is called upon to consider and upon which it must advise with 
businesslike promptness, a few such questions taken at random 
from those actually referred for opinion within the last few 
weeks, without any effort to select the most important, is ap- 
pended hereto. 

“5. General officers: There is agreement everywhere that the 
Judge Advocate General himself should continue in future to 
be a major general, as he has been in the past. During the war 
there have been four other general officers in the department. It 
is believed that it would be commensurate with the size of the 
department, as it ought to be, and would conduce to efficiency to 
have permanently two general officers of the rank of brigadier 
general in addition to the Judge Advocate General. This would 
accord with the two great divisions of the Washington office, 
viz; the military justice division and the financial or administra- 
tive law division. 

“6. How newly created vacancies shall be filled: Aside from 
the question of the size of the department the principal question 
is how it shall be constituted. The department is greatly in 
need of additional permanent officers who have had the benefit 
of professional training in private practice before the ordinary 
courts of the land. The department was fortunate enough to be 
able to bring in as emergency officers during the war some of the 
leading lawyers of the country. The most yaluable of them are 
still in the department. They are on the average substantially 
older than the regular officers and have been many years in pri- 
vate practice. Although they have patriotically given up their 
private practice to enter the Army, now that peace has returned 
it will be impossible to retain their services unless they can be 
offered commissions commensurate, at least in relation to other 
officers, with the work which they have been doing, which they 
are better qualified than others to do, and in the doing of which 
the department desires to continue them. To accomplish this 
the number of colonelcies and lieutenant colonelcies must needs 
be made somewhat greater than is done in either of the pending 
bills, and it must be made possible to offer to the most valuable 
of the present emergency officers permanent commissions as 
colonels and lieutenant colonels. If provision should not be 
made for them at this time and they should return to their 
private practice at the end of June, it would be impossible, unless 
this country should have a future war, te get them back into the 
service upon any inducement which the Government could then 
offer them. The best way in which the desired result can, as 
a matter of practice, be attained is to have Congress itself de- 
termine how many of the vacancies shall be filled by the ap- 
pointment of emergency officers. In the amendment now sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of War and approved by the Judge Ad- 
vocate General this is taken care of by providing, in effect, that 
the Regular officers shall have not only the existing colonelcies 
and lieutenant colonelcies, but also one-half of any created 
colouelcies nnd lieutenant colonelcies, and that the emergency 
officers should receive the remaining one-half of the created 
colonelcies and lieutenant colonelcies. 

“7, Wherein the pending Senate bill is deficient: S. 3792 sac- 
rifices the Judge Advocate General's Department to considera- 
tions of mere sameness and conformity with the general scheme 
designed for the Army at large. No allowance is made for its 
needs as a distinct professional branch of the service. No dif- 
ference is recognized in the qualifications of the judge advocates 
and other officers of the Army generally with respect either to 
age, service, prior professional learning, or experience. Ex- 
ceptional provision has been made for the Medical Department 
on account of its professional character, but like consideration, 
although impelled by the same or more cogent reasons, has been 
withheld from the Judge Advocate General's Department. 

„S. 3792 provides a single list of all officers of the Army 
arranged according to length of prior commissioned service. 
This scheme, ideal, perhaps, for the Army at large, is demon- 
strably unworkable within this small professional branch. One 
illustration will suffice to show this. Suppose that at the age 
of 35 a civilian lawyer has achieved sufficient success at the 
bar to be offered, and that, actuated by an unusual degree of 
patriotism, he hereafter accepts, a commission as major judge 
advocate. All the majors of the Army who held commissions 
as such upon his becoming a major will, of course, be promoted 


ahead of him. But the crux of the situation is that every cap- 
tain and every lieutenant in the entire Army, even the 2l-year- 
old second lieutenant who shall have been graduated from West 
Point the day before the civilian lawyer becomes a major, will 
be promoted ahead of him. In other words, he must count upon 
never being promoted. Clearly under such a system the only 
members of the bar who in general could be induced to accept 
commissions would be those whose services would not bring to 
the Army any distinct benefit. 

S. 3792 does not provide a definite number of officers in any 
of the authorized grades for any particular branch or arm, 
although the total number of officers for each authorized grade 
is fixed for the entire Army, The number of judge advocates in 
each grade would depend upon such a distribution as could be 
obtained from the total number in each grade provided for the 
entire Army. If the judge advocates were distributed among 
the different grades in the same proportion as that which ob- 
tains for the entire Army, the Senate bill would admit of 14 
colonels, 15 lieutenant colonels, and 51 majors for this depart- 
ment. The 120 officers sought by the amendment, if distributed 
in the same proportion, would give 20 colonels, 23 lieutenant 
colonels, and 77 majors. The proposed amendment appears con- 
servative in fixing the number at 16 colonels, 32 lieutenant 
colonels, and 72 majors. The only increased provision for the 
Judge Advocate General's Department which is asked for is, 
therefore, the greater total number of officers.” 

Mr. President, I believe that the principal objection of the 
chairman of the committee to the substitute is over the rapid 
promotion of the 28 Regular officers now in the department 
that will be caused by reason of the passage of the substitute. 
It is true that if the single list is adopted there probably will 
have to be some change in the amendment, but I hope that it 
will not be put on the single-list basis. I do not think the 
department ought to be placed in that situation. 

The substitute provides that men who come into the depart- 
ment hereafter shall be selected to a very large extent from civil 
life, It does not cut out the Regular Army, because that would 
be unfair. There are many Regular Army officers who are 
graduates of West Point or who come in from civil life who 
have a tendency toward the profession of the law. 

Many times these young men are stationed at colleges as 
commandant or superintendent, and under those circumstances 
if they want to take a course in law and graduate in law and 
become perfected in their studies and enabled to graduate and 
get a license to practice law, under the proyisions of the substi- 
tute they can enter into the service and it does not cut them 
out at all; but for the most part it provides for civilians coming 
into the department. 

In order to get good lawyers you have to pay them. It does 
not pay to get in this department a man who is inefficient. The 
Government should have the very best. You can not get the best 
if you shut out from him all possibility of promotion. For that 
reason it seems to me that it ought to be excluded from the 
single list, if the single list should be adopted, and the Govern- 
ment should have men of such ability and such efficiency that we 
may know that the very best service and the very best skill and 
the very best ability is had in the Judge Advocate General's 
Department. 

If the Government needs a lawyer it should have a good one. 
I think the provision for captains in this service is all wrong. 
You can not get a good lawyer anywhere for a captain's pay. 
The basic pay of a captain is about $2,400, and all told, I believe, 
it is about $3,000 under the present law. We can not get for 
that pay the kind of a lawyer that we want or that the Govern- 
ment ought to have or that this department ought to have. In 
addition to that, if we are going to shut out these men from any 
future promotion, of course we are not going to get them into 
the Army, and the kind that we will get will be the kind that the 
Government really does not need and should not have. 

My judgment is that we ought not to make a mistake about it. 
This is distinctly a professional employment, distinctly so. It is 
an employment where we must be careful to get the best, and 
the only way we can get the best is to give them such salaries as 
will compensate them in a measure, or at least sufficiently to 
keep themselves and their families from want. They will take 
a great deal more pride in their work and will do better service 
if they are given some chance at promotion. If these men are 
brought in on the single list they will not be given that chance 
that they should receive in this department. 

The legal department ought to be a quasi civilian department 
of the Government. By the terms of the substitute it is virtually. 
made a civilian department of the Army, and it ought to be made 
a quasi civilian department of the Army. When I say that [ 
do not mean to reflect at all upon the officers of the Army who 
un ve come from the Regular Army to serve in this department. 
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Some of them I know to be the very best lawyers and the very 


best kind of men. This does not exclude that kind, but what we 
do in the substitute is virtually to make it a civilian department, 
in which the whole country will have confidence. We will hear 
yery much less, in my judgment, about the inordinate and eruel 
and inhuman punishments that have been inflicted by courts- 
martial where we have this kind of a civilian department to pass 
upon the mistakes of the courts-martial. 

For these reasons I sincerely hope the substitute will be 
adopted. It is in the interest of efficiency; it is in the interest 
of the orderly management of the legal affairs of the Army; 
it is in keeping with what we ought to do. If there is to be any 
reorganization, let us make this a separate department and take 
it away from the single list, just as the Medical Department, I 
believe, is taken away. At all events, let this professional de- 
partment, this highly skilled and highly technical department, 
be taken away from the single list and made separate and apart, 
so that the very best services can be had, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I noticed in the remarks of the Senator from 
Tennessee references to court-martial proceedings and criticisms 
that have arisen, and I think the tenor of his remarks has been 
that the criticisms have been directed to officers of the Regular 
Army serving in those court-martial cases, where he assumes 
that the officers taken from civilian service would be perhaps 
less severe. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the general public impression. I 
do not know whether it bas any foundation or not. I do not 
mean to make any charge about it. 

Mr. WARREN. That supposition is incorrect. There have 
been mistakes made, and severe sentences have been given both 
by officers of the Regular Army and by those of the civilian or 
drafted staff. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be entirely correct. 
information about it. 

Mr. WARREN. But the most severe sentences upon the 
lesser crimes or misdemeanors have been administered by those 
taken into the service from civilian life, and who assumed that 
the office that they held required that in time of war punish- 
ments should be of a more severe nature than any that had 
been administered heretofore. 

That matter all came before the subcommittee considering 
military justice which has been taking evidence, and there are 
some 1,500 pages of those hearings. I think that Senators should 
not maintain that there are any more criticisms due—in fact, 
there are less criticisms due findings of officers of the Regular 
Army than are due those officers taken from civilian service. 
I do not want to accuse these from civilian or Regular service 
of intentional eruelty. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. That may be entirely true. I am not ad- 
vised as to the relative severity of the sentences inflicted by the 
officers of the Regular service and by those officers who came 
in from civilian service, but we all know from the newspapers 
that many complaints have come in about the cruel and inhuman 
punishments being inflicted. 

I will ask the Senator from Wyoming if he does not agree 
with me that if we build up this department of men who have 
been trained in the temporary service during the war, coming 
in from civil life, splendid lawyers peculiarly trained during 
the late emergency for this work, that it will have a tendency to 
do away with the fear that this kind of punishment may be made 
permanent? 8 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; I believe it will be very beneficial to the 
service to draw from both sources. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is all the substitute which I have 
offered provides. It provides that the Judge Advocate General's 
Department may be recruited from the National Guard, from 
civilian life, and from those who have served as temporary 
officers, as well as from those serving in the Regular Army. 
I hope the substitute will be adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not pretend to under- 
stand the application either of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] for the committee 
or the substitute proposed by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar]. They are both technical and involve a knowledge 
of the organization of the Army which I do not possess. I have, 
however, a very definite thought in my mind and a very clearly 
defined purpose. I intend to make an appeal to the chairman 
of the committee to lend his influence to embody in some form, 
and the form is entirely immaterial to me, the purpose which I 
shall endeavor to express. 

It i¢ not in my mind to suggest anything that will tend to 
retard the promotion and the recognition of the veteran Regular 
Army officers who are now in the department. I know many of 
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them; they are highly qualified; they are exceedingly faith- 
ful; and nothing that I say must be understood as suggesting 
any disparagement or criticism of the work of those officers, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to say at this point that I 
indorse what the Senator has said about the officers in the 
Regular Establishment; I fully agree with him; and if my re- 
marks suggested anything to the contrary I did not intend them 
in that way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On the contrary, the observations of the 
Senator from Tennessee are in entire accord with the views I 
shall attempt to enforce, and I think I am in entire sympathy 
with the amendment which he proposes, but it is too complicated 
and too intricate for me. I intend to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs to consider just one proposition 
ang to see that in some fashion or other it is embodied in the 
aw. 

We all know that the work*of the Judge Advocate General's 
Department has vastly increased both in volume and in im- 
portance, and that to discharge or perform that work satisfac- 
torily necessitates the employment of experienced, competent 
lawyers. The work of administering military justice is no more 
important, indeed, I think it is less important, viewed from 
one standpoint, than the interpretation and the construction of 
the law so far as it relates to the civil rights both of the Gov- 
ernment and of those who enter into some kind of relation 
with it. Both these great departments of the law require and 
demand as good lawyers as we can secure. 

In the course of the last three or four years and during the 
German war there have been called into this department neces- 
sarily a number of lawyers who are patriotically inclined, who 
have a natural disposition to enter the service of the Govern- 
ment, and who haye performed the most efficient and valuable 
work in connection with their duties. We can not keep those 
men or any considerable number of them unless Congress 
directly and positively shall say in this bill that a certain num- 
ber of them are to be retained. Beeause I am a lawyer, I sup- 
pose, I have been led naturally into more intimate acquaintance 
with the work being done in the Judge Advocate General's De- 
partment than any other department of the military branch 
of the Government, and I know that at this time a great many 
of these capable, experienced lawyers are seriously considering 
resignation from the service, and unless we at this time are able 
to give positive assurance that they may take their places as a 
part of the permanent personnel of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Department, they will retire from the service. 

When they do retire, I predict that it will be wholly impossi- 
ble for the Secretary of War or the Judge Advocate General, 
no matter how much they may so desire, to fill those places with 
like men. 

I understand that it is the ultimate purpose of the chairman 
of the committee as well as of the Secretary of War that a 
certain number of these men shall be retained; not because 
the department desires to favor them, but because their service 
is necessary in order to do the work of the department as it 
should be done. As we all know, it is absolutely impossible to 
secure the services of a good lawyer for a captain's pay or a 
major’s pay, and I doubt very much whether it can be success- 
fully accomplished with a lieutenant colonel’s pay. The re- 
wards of the legal profession are so rich at this time—and 
that has been true for years past—that the pay of a lieutenant 
colonel or a colonel is not very attractive compensation for men 
who are competent to do the work which these men are called 
upon now every day to do. = 

This is my suggestion to the chairman of the committee, and 
I care not whether it is embodied in some form of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee or in some form 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 
I should like Congress to say now that in the reorganization of 
the Army, which we are contemplating and for which we are 
now providing, there shall be a certain number of colonels and 
a certain number of lieutenant colonels. I am not interested 
in any grade below that of lieutenant colonel, because I do not 
think we can retain the men I have in mind with the pay and 
the rank of less than a lieutenant colonel; but I should 
like it to be stated directly that of this increased force at least 
6 colonels shall be taken from the emergency army of the 
United States, without regard to and outside of the Regular 
Army force, and that at least 16 lieutenant colonels who are 
now in the service of the United States shall be taken from the 
emergency army of the United States. In that way, if we will 
say that, and say it directly, so that it shall be understood from 
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this time on that we intend to reorganize the department in 
this fashion, we will be able, I hope and I believe, to retain these 
valuable men, or some of them at least, in the service. What 
arrangement ought to be made for majors and captains and first 
lieutenants and second lieutenants, I do not pretend to say. 

I hope the Senator from Tennessee will not understand that 
I am criticizing his amendment in any way at all, but I am 
pointing out the thing which I think ought to be accomplished 
and which can be accomplished simply by saying in the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from New York that of this 
increased force at least 6 colonels and at least 16 lieutenant 
colonels shall be selected or chosen from the ranks of the 
emergency army instead of from the Regular Army. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is provided that there shall be 16 
colonels, 32 lieutenant colonels, and 72 majors. The substitute 
that I have offered in terms requires that one-half of the 
vacancies, to wit, 8 colonels and 16 lieutenant colonels, shall 
be filled from the list of temporary officers. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I gathered that from the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the purpose of it. I merely wish 
to say that if these officers are left on a single list a man 
appointed as major will have nothing to look forward to, 
because the chances are that he will never be promoted; but if 
they are kept in a separate department, as the substitute pro- 
poses, then he can look forward to promotion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am simply looking to the main point. I 
do not want to become involved in the controversy in regard to 
the single, the double, the triple, or the quadruple list. No mat- 
ter what may be the policy adopted in that regard, in order to 
provide for the present contingency, this bill ought to declare the 
policy or the will of Congress in the respect that I have men- 
tioned. I ask the chairman of the committee whether there is 
anything unreasonable, unfair, or likely to result in disadvantage 
to the United States or to the Army of the United States if my 
suggestion were adopted? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; I do not think any- 
thing unfair or disadvantageous would result; but the desired 
result can be accomplished without the amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that it can be accomplished 
without the amendment, but there is great fear that it will not 
be done unless Congress so directs. A further great considera- 
tion is that if this bill is passed and we go forward to a reor- 
ganization of the Army, which may take weeks and months, and 
possibly a year before the matter is finally adjusted, the men 
whose services I think we ought to retain will not wait for the 
uncertain movements of a board which is to arrange this allot- 
ment. If the Senator from New York believes it ought to be 
done, why should we not do it, and do it now, and do it so that 
everybody will understand what is to be done in that respect? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator has referred 
to the element of time. The fact that we write this provision 
into the amendment would not immediately bring about what he 
desires. These men would have to be examined after the act 
takes effect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not concerning myself with those de- 
tails. I assume that all the provisions with regard to ascertain- 
ing qualifications and all other matters of that kind will remain 
in the bill. Far be it from me even to suggest that any incom- 
petent man shall be retained in the service, or a man who can 
not pass any examination which the orders of the department 
may require. 

When we come finally to decide the matter I intend to propose 
just that amendment, if other amendments which are intended 
to accomplish the same result are not adopted. I intend to 
narrow it just to that one point, not by eliminating any of the 
precautions which the Senator from New York has embodied in 
his bill, but solely by providing by act of Congress that a certain 
number of colonels and a certain number of lieutenant colonels 
shall be appointed in the Regular service from the emergency 
Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this matter of the 
proper organization of the Judge Advocate General’s Service 
is one which has disturbed the Committee on Military Affairs 
for several weeks, I say “for several weeks” because had 
we ever realized in the committee that the bill as drawn last 
autumn, which had been sent to the War Department for 
criticism and suggestions, contained provisions which adversely 
affected that particular service, we should have attempted to 
reach a conclusion last autumn. The truth is, however, that 
it was only about a month ago when the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army and the Assistant Judge Advocate General 
informed the committee that any trouble was pending, long 


after the bill had been reported to the Senate. Since that 
time various proposals have been made in the way of amend- 
ments which would clear up the situation and enable the Judge 
Advocate General's Service to function in an efficient and 
adequate way; and the disposition of the committee has been 
all along to see to it that that service is not crippled. It is 
true that the bill as printed and as reported from the com- 
mittee originally would have had a most unfortunate effect 
upon the Judge Advocate General’s Service. We did not realize 
it at the time, not having been warned. 

The amendment offered by myself is the result of a special 
meeting of the Committee on Military Affairs called a few days 
ago to consider all the different amendments and proposals 
that up to that time had been offered or made. The Assistant 
Judge Advocate General, Gen. Kreger, and his subordinates in 
the department have been working for some time in drafting 
a proposed amendment. That had been shown to me on several 
occasions, and it was laid before the committee. The Secre- 
tary of War had prepared by some one—I know not whom— 
the amendment which the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR] has offered, and the contents of that amendment 
were also presented to the committee. I have not before me 
a copy of the amendment suggested by the Judge Advocate 
General himself. Suffice it to say that it is quite different 
from the one suggested by the Senator from Tennessee; so 
that his statement that this represents the views of the Judge 
Advocate General to-day puzzles me somewhat, because this is 
not the amendment that was presented to the Military Affairs 
Committee from the Judge Advocate General's office. 

There is no question but that the department needs 120 
officers. There is no quarrel upon that point. The bill as pre- 
sented gave them originally only 80 officers, and by an amend- 
ment which I offered day before yesterday we raised that num- 
ber to 120. There is no question but that the department has 
an exceedingly heavy task and needs able men to conduct its 
business, and that it can not secure from the line of the 
Regular Army a sufficient number of experienced and well- 
grounded lawyers to carry on that work, and therefore that it 
must rely to some extent at least upon getting men from civil 
life to take commissions in the Regular Army from now on or 
induce those who are now in to stay in. 

The bill as drawn does not attempt to say how many colonels 
there shall be in any branch of the service, nor how many lieu- 
tenant colonels there shall be in any branch, nor how many 
majors or captains. The bill, as I have said upon many occa- 
sions, simply provides that out of the pool of officers provided 
for in section 12 of the bill there shall be assigned or allotted 
to the several services what might be termed a standard num- 
ber of officers, not fixing the grades in which they shall be ap- 
pointed; and so this bill, so far as it is applicable to the Judge 
Advocate General's Service, provides that they shall have 120 
officers in the grades of colonel to captain, inclusive—I think it 
is printed now, colonel to major, inclusive. The War Depart- 
ment can assign just as many colonels to the Judge Advocate 
General's Service as it pleases, or just as many lieutenant 
colonels, or just as many majors, or just as many captains, so 
long as it does not exceed the total of 120, and may exceed the 
total of 120 if the President authorizes it to do so. So, I say, 
there is no limit to the discretion in the naming of officers in 
the Judge Advocate General's Service in the several grades, and 
there is really no limit to the aggregate number if the President 
can be persuaded that they need more than 120 officers. 

The bill, however, as reported was defective in that by put- 
ting the officers of the Judge Advocate General’s Service upon 
the single list, a peculiar result has been brought about in that 
particular office. It so happens that three or four of the regu- 
lar officers there, when placed upon the single list, would have 
been jumped by three or four other officers in the same depart- 
ment who would have gone over them and would have displaced 
them, and the service would have been disrupted to that extent. 
There would haye been a somersaulting of officers as a result 
of the operation of the single list. The Judge Advocate General 
asked us to cure that situation by providing that there should 
be five more colonels in the service, and that those five colonels 
should be appointed according to the provisions of law existing 
at the time of the passage of this act. That, of course, would 
have resulted in the promotion of five lieutenant colonels in the 
Judge Advocate General's Service to the rank of colonel. That, 
in turn, would have permitted the commissioned personnel in 
the grades of colonel and lieutenant colonel to straighten itself 
out in such a way as that when you put the whole of them in the 
single list no change would haye been brought about in the rela- 
tive rank or grade inside the Judge Advocate General's Service. 

The committee is willing to do that. My amendment provides 
that there shall be five additional colonels and that they shall 
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be promoted according to the provisions of existing law. That 
means that five lieutenant colonels, all Regulars, who are now 
in that department will become colonels. 

The Judge Advocate General’s Department also asked us to 
add 10 lieutenant colonels, to create 10 vacancies in the grade 
of lieutenant colonel, and that they, too, be filled by the promo- 
tion of officers now in the Judge Advocate General’s service 


occupying the grade of major. The committee halted at that 
point, It had a little too much of the aspect of wholesale pro- 
motion by law, confined only to the Regular Service in that 
regard. Had that request been granted by the Military Affairs 
Committee, every officer of the Regular Establishment now serv- 
ing in the Judge Advocate General’s Department, with the ex- 
ception of two, would have been promoted one full grade, and as 
a result of that would have jumped something like six years 
ahead of their contemporaries in other branches of the service 
when placed upon the single list. 

We could not quite accept that proposal. We thought that 
was asking too much. I venture to say that nothing like it has 
been proposed by any other service; and if we were to do such 
a thing as that before we established the single list several 
other services would come in and would inevitably demand that 
we give them immediate promotion before they were put upon 
the single list. The committee realize that we must have 
civilians to piece out this department; there is no doubt about 
it; and so we propose an amendment to that section of the bill 
which has to do with the admission of emergency officers into 
the Regular Army. That is section 42. 

Section 42 provides that at least half of the vacancies created 
by this act in the permanent commissioned personnel must be 
filled by emergency officers who are veterans of this war. Half 
of all the appointments that are going to be made necessary in 
the Regular Service must be these veteran officers. The com- 
mittee placed a maximum age limitation of 50 years applicable 
to those appointments into the Regular Army. Of course, we 
must have an age limitation somewhere—I think at least we 
ought to—because there are several things to consider in this 
matter of age and rank and the amount of time which an officer 
may serve until he is retired. Officers must retire at 64. If 
we put the age limit much above 50 and allow officers to come 
in at 55, 56, or 57 years of age, as I have heard suggested by 
some of their friends, we will find them only serving six or 
seven years and then retiring on three-quarters pay for the rest 
of their lives. 

That is going a little strong, so the committee had to put an 
age limit somewhere, and, after the best study we could give to it, 
we decided that, generally speaking, 50 years should be the 
maximum age for the admission of officers into the Regular 
Army. I think it has never been put as high as that before; at 
least not to my knowledge. 

Then, it was pointed out to us that in some of the services, 
like Chemical Warfare, and perhaps Ordnance, and perhaps 
Engineers, and certainly in the Judge Advocate General's Service, 
it was exceedingly desirable to lift the limitation somewhat; that 
there were more than a few men, there were quite a number 
of men, now holding commissions as emergency officers who are 
over the age of 50, and whom it would be exceedingly desirable 
to keep in the service until they are 64. 

The committee finally agreed to the proposal that in certain 
cases the age limit should be higher than 50. So, as a part of 
my amendment, we proposed to amend that section of the bill 
which imposes a 50-year age limitation with this proviso: 

Provided, That any person under 54 years of age having special scien- 
tific, technical, or professional qualifications and who is otherwise 
eligible for appointment to a field grade under the provisions of this 
section, may, upon the recommendation of the chief of such service 
and the concurrence of the board of general officers herein provided, 
be a inted to the grade of colonel, lieutenant colonel, or major, as 
provided in this section without reference to the minimum age limits 
otherwise prescribed for appointments in such grades, But no such 
person under 34 years of age shall be appointed to any field grade. 

The lowest rank in field grade, of course, as is well known, is 
the rank of major. 

The committee believes that that establishes a sufficiently 
liberal provision to meet this particular problem. If the Judge 
Advocate General has his eye upon an emergency officer who 
is a good Jawyer and who has served, we will say, during the 
war, who is over 50, but still under 54 years of age, and will 
make his recommendation that that officer is especially needed 
by reason of his professional qualifications, it is entirely within 
the power of the War Department to commission him. I think 
there is no doubt whatsoever but that the department and this 
board of general officers, to which reference has been made, will 
follow the recommendations of the different service chiefs in 
that regard, and in that way civilians up to the age of 54 can 
be brought into the Judge Advocate General's service. 


The committee thinks that is about the extent of the exception 
in the matter of age limitation to which it ought to go. An 
officer joining the Regular Army at the age of 54 will serve only 
10 years before he is retired for life at three-fourths of the 
pay of his rank, The amendment of the Senator from Tennessee 
wipes out all limitation whatsoever. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator leaves that, I notice, 
in line 22 of his amendment, the following: 

Br 
san hou? person under 34 years of age shall be appointed to any 

It seems to me that that limitation ought not to be in the pill. 
As I stated before, some of the best lawyers I have ever known 
were good lawyers before they were 34 years of age, and even 
before they were 30 years of age. I think some of the very 
best I have ever known won their spurs and became famous 
lawyers by the time they were 30. 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that brings up another 
side of the question. Before I approach that, may I say to 
the Senator that the heaviest emphasis in this whole discussion 
about the Judge Advocate General’s Service is that they 
want to get the older men in, not the younger. They want to 
get older, more mature men into the grades of lieutenant 
colonel and colonel, and with that I agree. You can not use the 
same argument in favor of lifting the limit of age that you 
use in favor of lowering the limit of age and apply it to the 
same department and use the same reasons. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I believe the Senator from 
New York is not a lawyer? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I am not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator were a lawyer and had 
practiced at the bar, he would know that the question of a 
lawyer’s ability does not depend on his age, whether young or 
old, It depends on the kind of a lawyer he is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am taking the word of the Judge 
Advocate General. He and his assistants have talked to me 
and my colleagues on the committee time and time again, and 
their principal argument is that they must have middle-aged 
men of mature experience. As I recollect their arguments, they 
say it is exceedingly difficult to find a man 31 or 32 years old 
who can carry the responsibilities which are sometimes placed 
upon an officer of the Judge Advocate General's Service. They 
want men of 40, 45, 50, and 54. That is their principal argu- 
ment. 

Now, it is proposed by the Senator from Tennessee to wipe 
out the minimum age limit completely, and let any man over 
21 years of age occupy any grade in the Judge Adyocate Gen- 
eral’s Service. I submit that that is an absurd proposition, 
and indefensible. Mr. President, you can not take men of 27 
or 28 and make them colonels or lieutenant colonels, or even 
majors, without causing a great deal of bitter feeling and most 
embarrassing situations in the Army. 

The Senator from Tennessee suggests that this minimum age 
limit of 34 years for the rank of major will work more harm 
than good. I propose to demonstrate that it will work a great 
deal more good than harm. Thirty-four years of age is a little 
under the average age of majors in the Army. If you are going 
to take men of 32 and 30 and 29 and 28 and appoint them 
as majors, and put them on the single list above captains in 
the Regular Army who have served for 10 or 12 years, and 
keep them aboye those captains all the rest of their Army 
careers, what are you going to do to the morale of the Army? 
You simply can not do things of that sort. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the provision in his amendment that captains may be ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is an entirély different question. 
That has nothing to do with the age limitation. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It is inseparably connected with it. I do 
not think men ought to be appointed in this department as cap- 
tains, because you can not get the kind of a lawyer who ought 
to be in this department on a captain’s pay. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Or at a captain's age? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I disagree with the Senator wholly about 
the captain’s age, for the reason that some of the very best law- 
yers I have ever known, whether you regard them as trial law- 
yers or in any other way in which you take them, were less than 
30 years old. I have in mind some gentlemen of my own bar, at 
Memphis, where I think we have as good a bar as anywhere in 
the country, who won their spurs before they were 30 years old, 
and became the superiors of men who had been practicing law a 
great many More years than they were old. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was discussing the age limitations 
and not captains. I again suggest that the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee wipes out all age limitation whatsoever. 
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Under his amendment you could appoint a man to the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Service 63 years and 11 months old, who would 
retire in one month. Does the Senator think that should be 
permitted? It can be done under his amendment. Under his 
amendment a boy of 21 years and 1 day can be appointed a 
major. Ought that to be permitted? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, such an appointment would not 
be made. The department would never do that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We propose to have a little bit of 
standardization about it, and we say that no man under 34 years 
of age shall be appointed to a field grade, and the lowest field 
grade is the rank of major. We put that minimum age limit in 
for the purpose of protecting all the other officers of approxi- 
mately the same age who are in the Army to-day. We can not 
very well afford to take men under 34 and appoint them as 
majors and put them over captains who have had 10, 12, or 15 
years of service, and keep them over them all the rest of their 
lives in the Army, running on a single list of promotion, or any 
system of promotion. You would create a degree of discontent 
all through the commissioned personnel of the Army that would 
go far toward ruining its morale. 

There is a limit to this matter of jumping civilians over men 
of much longer service, and we have tried to place such a limit 
at an intelligent figure, and we do not believe, with the study we 
have given it, that the Judge Advocate General’s Service will 
suffer by reason of the fact that it is not permitted under the 
law to appoint men in the grade of major below the age of 34. 
They can appoint them as captains if they want to; and there is 
nothing in the bill which attempts to limit the number of 
colonels assigned to the Judge Advocate General's Service, or to 
limit the number of Heutenant colonels, or to limit the number of 
majors. The Secretary of War and his board of general officers 
can assign to the Judge Advocate General's Service just as many 
of those officers as he and they think it needs; and when they 
have filled up the number to 120, if they have not enough then 
the President can raise the number, and more oflicers can be put 
in in any grade that is considered wise. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Just a moment. I am in sympathy 
with the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. 
I see just what he wants to accomplish, and I am for it. I 
did, however, want to point out the danger of wiping out all 
age limitations; and when I have a chance, in a moment, I want 
to point out the advantage that can be gained by adding the 
grade of captain to the Judge Advocate General's Service. I 


' yield to the Senator from Iowa. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I shall not interrupt the Senator until later. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator and I can get to- 
gether rather easily and draw a proviso which will result in 
assuring the assignment of a given number of emergency colo- 
nels and lieutenant colonels in the Judge Advocate General's 
Service, provided, of course, as the Senator will understand, 
that the number be reasonable, as I have no doubt he would 
propose. 

The criticism has been made that we should not permit cap- 
tains to be assigned to the Judge Advocate General’s Service. 
It is probable that very few would be assigned immediately 
upon the passage of this act. But when we remember that a 
very large number of emergency officers are going to be com- 
missioned in the Regulars after this act goes into effect, that 
half of all the vacancies created by the act must be filled by 
emergency officers, veterans of the war, and that, further, the 
act is going to create something like 9,000 vacancies, we see 
that something like 4,500 emergency officers are going to be 
commissioned in the Regular Army, subject, of course, to ex- 
aminations in all the grades from second lieutenant to colonel, 
inclusive. It is fair to assume, Mr. President, that the majority 
of those men will be commissioned in the Regular Army in the 
grades of second lieutenant, first lieutenant, and captain, quite 
a number of majors, a somewhat less number of lieutenant 
colonels, and an even less number of colonels; but the bulk of 
them are going to come in in the grade of second lieutenant, 
first lieutenant, and captain. 

Many of these men before the German war, before they went 
into the Army as emergency officers, had had some experience 
in practicing law. We all know that. Many of them are ac- 
quaintances of ours, graduates of first-class law schools, who 
had practiced law. Just as the Senator from Tennessee has 
said, there are some young lawyers who are very able. That 
being the case, why make it impossible for the Judge Advocate 
General to go out and get some of those captains who are being 
commissioned in tie Regular Army and get them assigned to 
the Judge Advocate General's Service, and there give them the 
additional training and experience which nearly all officers, 


when once they join that service, have to have, and let them 
grow up in the service? It seems to me that an opportunity 
will be afforded as the years go by—and I am talking about 
the conditions 5 or 6 or 10 years from now—for building up 
from the ground, as it were, a Judge Advocate General’s Serv- 
ice. If you open that service to captains, and are careful not 
to fix the number of captains who must be taken in, then the 
Secretary of War and the officers of the Army who have the 
personnel distribution in charge can use their judgment from 
time to time, and if they see a captain of Infantry who they 
are informed has been a good lawyer in civil life, and who is 
willing to transfer to the Judge Advocate General’s Service, 
they can transfer him and put him in, or they can take a first 
lieutenant and raise him to the rank of captain and put him in. 

It certainly can not hurt the Judge Advocate General's Serv- 
ice, and it may help it. I think it will help it after the office is 
reorganized and gets going upon a normal basis, which will not 
be for two or three years; that is, the normal basis will not be 
reached before that time, because the law business left over 
from the war is so tremendous. 

A suggestion has been made by the Senator from Tennessee 
that we take these men off the single list and put them in the 
same category, I presume he would say, as the medical officers 
in the Army, the veterinarians, the dental officers, and the 
chaplains. That resolves itself down to a question of policy, 
I have heard some officers of the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment say that it would be a good thing for the service, I 
have heard others say that it would be a most unfortunate 
thing for the service. The committee has leaned to the latter 
view. If we take the judge advocates off the single list and 
put them off to one side, with their own scheme of promotion, 
it means that no longer will a judge advocate be considered a 
soldier in the accepted meaning of the term. It means that a 
judge advocate will not be regarded as eligible for promotion 
to a general rank in the line of the Army. It means that a 
judge advocate will not be considered eligible for the command 
of any kind of troops at any time. That may not seem very im- 
portant, but it is a question of policy which I regard as rather 
important. I do not believe the time has come when we want 
to say that a judge advocate can not be transferred back to 
the line, to the branch from which he came. 

Most of the officers of the Judge Advocate General's Service 
to-day were educated as Infantry men, Field Artillery men, Coast 
Artillery men, and other branches. One I met the other day 
commanded a regiment in France in combat. Another was of- 
fered the position of chief of staff of one division, and again 
was offered a position as chief of staff of a corps, because he 
was known as an able soldier in addition to being a good judge 
advocate. I am personally acquainted with the judge advocate 
of one division that went to France, who, in a very tight place, 
took command of a battalion of Infantry and led it over the 
top, and got a decoration for distinguished gallantry. 

In other words, the judge advocates have not as yet been en- 
tirely divorced from the idea that they are soldiers, and I do 
not think they should be. I think they should be eligible for 
combat work if their superiors and men in charge of the personnel 
believe that they can be used for that purpose when need arises, 
That is the principal reason why the committee has left them 
upon the single list for promotion with the rest of the officers 
of the Army. 

If by the Congress they ‘are taken off the single list for promo- 
tion, next year we will find the Ordnance officers coming here 
and asking to be taken off the single list for promotion in order 
that they may get special legislative treatment bringing promo- 
tion for them, and for them alone. You will find other groups 
of officers representing other branches of the service, which they 
will say are so technical, or giving some other argument, coming 
here year after year and saying, “You have left the judge 
advocates out; you have given them special treatment; you have 
given them a start upward faster than you have the rest of us; 
take us out also.” Thus you will have renewed in the Halls of 
Congress that very kind of lobbying which has been the curse 
and bane of the Army for a generation, each branch trying to dig 
out something especially favorable for itself. 

There are indications that just that kind of lobbying is going 
on around here now. Certain individuals are not pleased at the 
way the bill is drawn. Some man below 34 years of age has a 
friend, and that friend wants him to be a major in the Regular 
Army and our bill prohibits it, and instantly an amendment is 
offered on the floor of the Senate wiping out that limitation for 
the entire Army in order to help some one person. The same 
thing is true about several other services. If we commence to 
make exceptions for the judge advocates, taking them off the 
single list, giving them an advantage over all the other officers 
of the Army, giving them a special line of promotion, we will 


find that will be followed by other branches of the service 
coming and asking for special treatment, and we will go back 
to the condition which existed a few years ago, a condition 
which was so ridiculous as even to make the beneficiaries of 
that condition laugh, 

A few years ago we expanded the Field Artillery of the 
Regular Army. It had to be expanded. It had become a propor- 
tionately more important arm. The result was that the Field 
Artillery officers all got promotions. An act of Congress which 
expanded that particular branch caused promotions to run in 
that particular branch. Only Field Artillery officers got the 
promotions, or those who were lucky enough to get transferred 
to the Field Artillery. The result was that the Field Artillery 
officers are to-day eight or nine years ahead of their contem- 
poraries of the Infantry and Cavalry. 

Then what happened? The Cavalry came to Congress and 
said, “ Look what you have done for the Field Artillery. You 
have left us away behind. Can you not give us some mandatory 
promotion?“ The result was that the Congress passed a special 
provision increasing the number of officers in the Cavalry, with 
the result that we had 61 colonels of Cavalry in the Army and 
only 21 regiments of Cavalry. That is what we are going back 
to if we begin to make exceptions to this single list. 

That is why I am especially opposed to the proposition of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. His amendment ab- 
solves the judge advocates from the single list. I think that 
they should be kept on the single list. I think the committee 
amendment starts them on the single list in a favorable position 
and I think the committee amendment opens up the Judge Adyo- 
cate General’s Service to an essential number of civilians of 
ability and standing, to whom the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cumsins] has so correctly alluded. I think the amendment, 
with one other little proviso inserted, as suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, will give the Judge Advocate General's Service 
everything which it needs. It will give officers of adequate rank, 
it will give officers of adequate age and experience, it will assure 
the conduct of the Judge Advocate General’s Service in the years, 
to come upon a normal basis and according to normal methods, 
and still will not give them an undue advantage over their col- 
leagues in the other services. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrnc in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator, in speaking of the single list, 
does not mean that under the provisions of the bill he would go 
back and affect those promotions which have come to men in 
the various branches to which he has alluded and who under the 
law have obtained those promotions by right? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would not take their rank away from 
them, of course, but I would have them wait until the Infantry 
and the Cavalry caught up with them. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator say that under the provi- 
sions of the bill it demotes certain officers in different branches 
of the service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; it does not demote anyone. 

Mr. HARRISON. At least it retards their promotion to a 
certain extent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It deprives them of a certain participa- 
tion in additional promotion which has not come to them by 
anything that they have done. It has come to them by act of 
Congress, affecting their particular branch, of which they were 
beneficiaries through accident. 

Mr. HARRISON. It came to them by law, then? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Exactly; but it was unfair to the rest 
of the Army. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
from them. 

-Mr. HARRISON. The Senator would have this law passed 
which would have the effect of going back and taking away from 
them that right which they had under the law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would not take away from them any- 
thing they have to-day. If a man secured a jump of one grade 
by transfer from the Infantry to the Field Artillery on the eve 
of the expansion of the Field Artillery and holds that grade 
to-day, or whatever grade he may be in to-day, he would con- 
tinue to hold it, but you will never get good feeling among the 
different branches of the service until you permit those men 
who, through no fault of their own, were left far in the rear in 
this race for promotion to catch up; and that is what the com- 
mittee bill does, They were unjust laws that were passed at 
that time. 


The Senator would take it away from them 


No; I would not take anything away 
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Mr. HARRISON.. Does the Senator think the single-list 
policy should be in force from the passage of this bill and not be 
retroactive? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I believe it should be retroactive in that 
respect. 

Mr. HARRISON, In other words, the Senator would go back 
and take away from certain men rights that they have obtained 
by the passage of laws through Congress? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have some hesitation in accepting 
that word “rights.” My conception of right in an Army officer 
is that it refers to something he has earned. A man who has 
jumped nine years above his contemporaries through the expan- 
sion of the branch in which he happened to be serving and for 
which expansion that branch was lobbying around the Halls of 
Congress has not earned that advancement. A man just as 
old as he is in the Infantry or the Cavalry or other service stood 
alongside him then, but did not get that advantage, and he is 
left forever behind. If it is the purpose to commence the opera- 
tion of this single-list promotion in the way suggested by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrrson], it means that all 
these officers, who for years back have been left in the rut 
through no fault of their own whatsoever, are hopelessly handi- 
capped in reaching the grade of general officer. It means that 
those officers who have been lucky, whose branches have been 
expanded, who have gotten promotions which they have not 
earned, will be constantly at the top of everybody else, and we 
will not have cured the degree of injustice which to-day exists 
in the Army, and the condition will not cease for 20 years to 
come if the suggestion of the Senator from Mississippi is 
adopted by the Congress. . 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator says that*these officers have 
not earned promotion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; they have not. 

Mr. HARRISON. They earned it under the law that-was 
passed by Congress, did they not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is not earning it, in my conception 
of the term “ earn.” ~ 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is finding fault with what the 
Congress did in the past. Is not that true? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I certainly am. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator misunderstands my attitude 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCcKELLAR}. I am not in favor of giving to the Judge Advocate 
General’s office certain rights touching the single list that do 
not apply to other branches of the service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am glad the Senator wants to be 
consistent on that. The Senator and I think alike on it. If 
we are going to have the single line of promotion, they ought 
to all be on it with the exception of the medical officers, the 
veterinarians, the dental officers, and chaplains. 

Mr. HARRISON, May I say in addition to that that my 
idea about the single list is that it should apply upon the pas- 
sage of this law, and should not be retroactive and affect cer- 
tain privileges or rights of promotion that came to men of the 
various branches under an act of Congress, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think I can say, with a measure of 
assurance that I am saying something that is correct, that the 
sentiment of the Army at large is in favor of the single list 
for promotion. There are a few officers, however, who would 
like to see it amended. They have been to see me, they have 
been to see other Senators. They would like to see it amended 
so that they can continue to occupy the advantage over their 
fellows which they gained by accident years ago. They have 
been perfectly frank to say it, too. I am glad to say that the 
number is not large. = 

There are many of those officers who secured this promotion 
by accident or transfer on the expansion of the branch, who 
have been to me and who have said very frankly that they 
ought to be required to wait until their colleagues catch up 
with them, that they do not intend to ask Congress or the 
Senate or the Committee on Military Affairs to put into the 
law a continuation of a situation which they admit is unfair 
to their contemporaries in the Army. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Entirely along the line of the arguments of 
the chairman of the committee, I desire to say that I am just 
signing some mail which has been sent me from my office, and 
accompanying what I am signing are the letters requiring the 
answers. I have just come across, not 10 minutes ago, a per- 
sonal letter written by a Regular Army officer in the Artillery, a 
young man who is a native of Washington. This young man 
was appointed by the President to the West Point Academy, and 
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upon graduation, on account of his capability for that line, was 
assigned to the Artillery. The letter is dated Coblenz, Germany, 
March 24, and, among other subjects, he speaks of what he con- 
siders the temporary injustice of some of the emergency Officers 
still holding higher rank than officers in the Regular Army of 
much longer service, so that for the time being it places the 
Regular Army oflicers under those officers who have served for 
less time, and with but scant training and experience. Of course, 
it is a personal letter; but, as he proceeds, toward the end he 
states: 

All true well-wishers for the good of the Army are hoping for the 
single list, with no exceptions, to pass, based upon length of commis- 
sioned service. Although I lose a lot of rank by it, I am firmly con- 
vinced that it will increase the efficiency of the Army by 200 per cent, but 
the line and staff must have identical treatment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is it. 

Mr. WARREN, As I have read, he states: 

Although I lose a lot of rank by it— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He is mistaken; he does not lose any 
rank. He loses the prospect for immediate promotion. 

Mr. WARREN. Exactly; taking the construction that our 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] gives to it, differing 
from the construction given by the Senator from New York, 
which is correct in that respect, although, of course, the result 
is perhaps the same. This officer says: 

Although I lose a lot of rank by it, I am firmly convinced that it will 
increase the efficiency of the Army by 200 per cent, and the line and staff 
must have identical treatment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is it; and that is just what 
this bill does. 

Mr. WARREN. It has so happened that this letter has just 
come to me, mailed less than three weeks ago at far-away 
Coblenz, in Germany. This shows how sensitive all officers of 
the Army are concerning this matter of promotion and the 
rather hodgepodge condition that we have gotten into by special 
or spotted legislation, taking up one arm of the service at a time. 
This because some branches of the Army have been very greatly 
increased, while others have remained nearly stationary; hence 
promotions from lieutenants to majors in one branch may be 
reached sooner than the first lieutenants can receive their pro- 
motion to captains in some other branch. Hence the great 
percentage of officers, including a large number who may be 
temporarily harmed thereby, are praying for some final formal 
basis upon which may rest the whole system of promotion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Dozens and dozens of officers have 
talked to me along exactly the same line as that indicated in 
the letter read by the Senator from Wyoming, and they have 
also talked to other members of our committee. They realize 
the very unfair condition which exists to-day among the several 
branches of the service and believe that for the good of the whole 
Army, not-for the good of two or three men here and two or 
three there, but for the good of the whole Army, the system 
should be changed and changed now. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. HARRISON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had about concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question about the single list. Even as proposed to be 
established by the committee, the single list is subject to ex- 
ception, is it not? For instance, it does not equalize conditions ; 
it is not dependent entirely upon length of commissioned service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. “As nearly as practicable,” it says. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Take the young men who served as volun- 
teer officers in the Spanish-American War and subsequently 
became officers in the Regular Army. There is an exception in 
that case. One hundred and fifty or more such officers now in 
the Army were preceded by young men who were in the Regular 
service. This bill does not equalize their rank according to 
length of service. I am rather inclined to think that if the 
single list can be adopted according to the length of commis- 
sioned service in the Army and applied to all alike, with the 
exception, of course, of the Medical Corps, which ought to be 
excepted, it will afford the best method of adjusting the matter. 
Aside from the Medical Corps, I think that there ought not to 
be any exceptions; but I am afraid, from my examination of 
the Senator’s bill on this subject, that it certainly excepts about 
150 officers who served in the Spanish-American War and that 
they will be discriminated against. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Tennessee ask 
that as a question of me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the bill discriminate against officers 
who served in the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Here is the situation with respect to 
them. In 1901 or 1902 

Mr. McKELLAR. In 1901. 


Does the Senator from New 


Mr. WADSWORTH. In 1901, in legislation enacted by Con- 
gress, provision was made for the admission into the Regular 
Army of yolunteer officers who served in the Spanish-American 
War. A question then arose as to where they should be placed 
in the respective lineal lists for promotion in the different 
branches of the service in relation to the Regular officers of the 
same grade. The question arose as to whether they should be 
given credit for the time that they have served as volunteer 
officers before they were commissioned in the Regular Army. 
The Congress at that time inserted a provision in the legislation 
stating that they should not receive credit for their service as 
volunteer officers in computing their position in relation to the 
Regular Army officers in the samé grades with them. That 
provision was placed upon the statute books of the Congress of 
that day, I assume, because the Congress of that day thought 
that that was the best provision to make, It has never been 
disturbed since. I have never heard any suggestion that that 
provision of the act of 1901 be amended ; I have never heard of 
any demand from those officers that it should be amended. I 
have only heard from one officer upon that subject. He wants 
that act, in effect, under this bill repealed. 

The committee went into all that; and we thought that act of 
Congress, which was a legislative act, an act of discretion, and 
which had stood for 20 years, and in accordance with which 
these officers haye moved along through the different grades in 
the flow of promotion without any audible complaint, the whole 
service having accepted it for a generation—we thought that we 
ought not by implication repeal that act of Congress. If it is 
done, we are going to jump some men 300 numbers over the 
heads of others. I have only heard one officer in that category 
ask that it be done, while I have heard of other officers in that 
same category express the hope that it will not be done. That 
is all I know about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
to interrupt him for a moment, I call his attention to the bill, 
on page 52, line 2, where, after enumerating those who shall be 
put in the single list, it provides that they— 
shall be placed on the list without changing the present position of any 
officer on the lineal list of his own branch, but otherwise, as nearly as 
practicable, according to length of commissioned service. 

That makes a clear and distinct exception that it shall not 
change the present position of any officer on the lineal list of 
his own branch” and, of course, prevents to that extent a 
definite fixed promotion according to length of commissioned 
service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The adoption of a single list is going to 
effect changes throughout. There is no doubt that it will make 
changes in one way or another in the case of a great number of 
officers. If we are going to effect change, if we are going to 
adopt length of commissioned service as a rule in order to 
obliterate inequality in promotion, we ought to make it apply 
all along the line; we ought not, in my judgment, to continue 
by legislation the very inequalities that are attempted by the 
bill to be ironed out. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President, let me ask if it is not true that, 
with one or two exceptions, practically all of the Army officers 
upon whom the subcommittee called to advise them with refer- 
ence to this subject were in favor of the single list as it was 
finally incorporated in the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do know that is so; I can not re- 
member the one or two exceptions, As a matter of fact—and 
I say it subject to correction, of course—my impression is ‘that 
the whole Army is delighted with the prospect that finally all 
officers will be treated alike in the matter of promotion. They 
want a square deal, and they want it to start now and not be 
postponed in some instances 10, 15, or 20 years, until those 
officers who received unfair advantages 10 or 15 years ago have 
been retired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from New York speaks of 
unfair advantages. Did not these officers when they entered 
the Army, or when they graduated from West Point, have the 
opportunity to choose the particular branch of the Army ifn 
which they desired to serve? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They did. ’ 

Mr. HARRISON. And some branches gave them a greater 
opportunity for promotion than otliers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; that was not always so; it turned 
out to be so later. 

Mr. HARRISON. There are certain branches of the Army 
that certain men as they graduated from West Point could not 
enter. Is not that so? For instance, could a cadet at West 
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Point who graduated away down in his class get into the En- 
gineer Corps? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I forget the regulations about that, but 
I think not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it not a fact that he could not get into 
the Engineer Corps, but that those assigned to the Engineers 
came from the graduates highest on the list? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not state it as a fact, but that is 
my recollection. I am afraid to say definitely that that is the 
case, but I think it is so. 

Mr. HARRISON, It is the Senator's recollection, then, that 
the very best men, the men who displayed the greatest ability 
as students and graduated highest in their classes, entered the 
Engineer Corps, far instance? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not always. 

Mr. HARRISON. Could they enter the Infantry? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They could enter the Infantry; they 
could enter any branch. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but could one who graduated away 
down in his class enter the Engineer Corps? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then at that time the Engineer Corps was 
considered to be the highest branch of the Army service, was 
it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator need not cross-examine 
me. He can tell his own story. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just wondering about the matter con- 
cerning which we were speaking. The Senator says it is 
unfair 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then it is unfair that a man who gradu- 
ated, say, in 1899, went into the Engineer Corps, for instance, 
received promotion, and is now under the old system No. 331 on 
the relative list should become No. 711 on the single list as pro- 
posed in the pending bill, The Engineer officers who graduated 
in the class of 1899 will be demoted, under the terms of the bill, 
380 files; those of the class of 1900 who entered the Engineer 
Corps will be demoted 722 files; those in the class of 1903 will 
be demoted 1,139 files; those in the class of 1904, 1,183 files; 
those in the class of 1905, 1,142 files; those in the class of 1906, 
1,206 files, and so on down. I ask consent to insert in the 
Record the entire table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


A wimate effect of present mode of making up the single list, as pro- 
P aod te Slate bul $192, Sinti een Congress, ecoond session, based 


upon Army register of Dec. 1, 1918. \ 
ENGINEERS, 


85888288 
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Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator think, considering the 
peculiar qualifications which they showed as students and the 
ability which they displayed, that, because they entered this 
particular branch of the service, they should now be demoted 
as shown by the table under the terms of the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator indulges in two expressions 
which I can not agree are correct. In the first place, they are 
not “demoted”; they do not lose anything they have to-day; 
they are simply asked to wait a little while until other officers 
just as good get that to which they are entitled. The other ex- 
pression I think the Senator used was that these men were 
“especially qualified.“ I do not know that they are. How 
can we tell? ° 


Mr. HARRISON. They displayed ability, did they not, to 
get into that particular branch? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know; but why should pro- 
motion in the Engineers be faster than in the Infantry? 
e I do not know. The law made it so, did 

no 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We want to cure that. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator wants to go back and violate 
the law and make a retroactive law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The provision in the bill does not 
violate any law. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is a pity the Senator was not here at 
that time to see that the law did not pass. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We are changing law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; the Senator's bill is changing law, 
but he is making it apply 20 years back. The Senator says it 
does not demote anyone. It is true it does not demote a man 
from a major to a captain, but I was talking to an officer 
only yesterday who told me that he was a major—he had been 
a colonel, I think—and he stated: If this bill does not pass, 
I will be a lieutenant colonel in about six weeks, but if the single 
list is applied it will be five years before I am a lieutenant 
colonel.” s 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is all right. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think that that is 
indirectly a demotion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; I do not; I think 
that is a square deal for the other men. There is no reason 
why he should reach the grade of lieutenant colonel so fast by 
the accident of the branch in which he serves. 

Mr. HARRISON, I had intended to prepose an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee touching 
the single list, but I shall not do so. I intend to vote against 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee, because 
I do not think any exceptions should be made. I shall at the 
proper time, however, offer an amendment to prevent this law 
from being retroactive, so as to make the single list apply to 
the future. ` 

Mr. McKELLAR. On the substitute amendment offered by 
me I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
ee the absence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge McCumber Smoot 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McKellar encer 
Calder Harris Myers Sterling 
Capper Harrison Nelson Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Nugent homas 
Comer Kellogg Overman Trammell 
Cummins Kendrick Page Wadsworth 
55 aSa 13 Walsh, Mass. 
a es ep; arren 
5 sunk B. G. Watson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is not a quorum present, The Secretary 
will call the roll of the absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Purpers, Mr. Sruxors, and Mr. SwAnson answered to 
their names when called. 

Mr. Hare and Mr. New entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). 
Forty-five Senators have answered to their names. There is not 
a quorum present. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I hope we can get a vote 
on this matter before adjournment to-day. I move that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Grass, Mr. McNary, Mr. Boram, and Mr. 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators haye an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee to the amendment of the committee, and on that the 
Senator from Tennessee has demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland Ir. 


Kny entered 
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Sarr], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Nerson] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I transfer 
my pair to the, junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. FRANCE] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before of my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ nay.’ 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], and 
in his absence I withhold my yote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before of my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KIRBY (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE], who is 
absent on account of illness. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from California [Mr. PHELAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samira]. I transfer 
my pair to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. TEEN] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcock] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. 
I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Worcorr to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. I understand that if 
he were present he would vote as I am about to vote, and I 
therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SPENCER. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] ; but under the arrangement 
which | I have with him I can vote on this question. I vote 
* na 

Mr. McKRLLAR. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] are detained 
on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELRINS] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. HAnů¹ xa] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormack] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosrs] with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENRosE] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WinitamMs]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] with the Sen- 

ator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Norah McKellar Smith. S. C. Walsh, Mass. 
Comer Nugent Sterling 
Dial Overman Swanson 
Kenyon Simmons Trammell 
NAYS—36. 

Ashurst Edge Kirby Sheppard 
Brandegee Vrelingitiveea Lodge Smith, Ariz, 
Calder Hale MeCumber Smoot 
Capper Harris Myers Spencer 
Chamberlain Harrison New Sutherland 
Colt Jones, Wash. Page Thomas 
Cummins Kello; Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman Warren 
Dillingham Keyes Pomerene Watson 

NOT VOTING—47. 
Ball Fall Gay Gronna 
Beckham Fernald Gerry Harding 
Culberson Fletcher Glass Henderson 
Elkins France Gore Hitchcock 


Johnson, sun McLean Phelan Smith, Md. 
Johnson, S. Dak. McNary Poindexter Stanley 
Jones, N. Mex. Moses - Ransdell ‘Townsend 

King Nelson Reed Underwood 
Knox Newberry Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
La Follette Norris Sherman Williams 
Lenroot Owen Shields Wolcott 
McCormick Penrose Smith, Ga. 


j So Mr. MCKELLAR'S amendment to the amendment was re- 
ected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 1, line 7, before the word 
“ Vacancies,” insert the following proviso : 

Provided, That in makin e original appointments of officers in the 
Judge Advocate General's Perc ice who served during the World War, 
as provided in section 42 of this act, not less than 6 such officers shall 
be appointed in the grade of colonel and not less than 16 in the grade 
of lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Senator from New York whether 
the amendment as I have now presented it would require the 
appointment of 6 colonels of the emergency service and of 16 
lieutenant colonels? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It certainly would. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Upon being assured of that construction, I 
offer the amendment without any change. That is what I intend 
to accomplish, and I think the amendment accomplishes it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what is accomplished by the 
amentiment, and I see no objection to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on yesterday we increased 
the force of the Judge Advocate General from 80 to 120, Is this 
in addition to that number? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. This merely provides that of 
the emergency officers assigned to the Judge Advocate General's 
Service by reason of being commissioned in the Regular Army 
in the usual way, as provided in section 42 of the bill, at least 
6 of them must be colonels and’ at least 16 lieutenant 9 
They are included in the general total of 120. 

Mr. HARRISON. How many were there in that pertinent 
before the war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Thirty-two. 

Mr. HARRISON. Officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is my recollection. 

Mr. HARRISON. How many were lieutenant colonels and 
colonels and majors? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There were 4 colonels, 7 
onels, and 20 majors before the war. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the amendment is agreed to as offered 
by the Senator from Iowa, there would be how many colonels? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Six men appointed to the grade of col- 
onel assigned to the Judge Advocate General’s office from among 
the emergency officers of the war, and 16 to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel from among the emergency officers of the 
war. 

On behalf of the committee I accept the amendment to the 
amendment. > 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment of the committee: Strike out line 6, page 
1, of the amendment; in line 12, on page 1, strike out the word 
4 ‘captain ” and insert the word “major * in line 2, page > 
strike out the word “captain” and insert the word “ major” 
in line 4, page 2, strike out the: word “captain” and insert the 
word “ major ; in line 7, page 2, strike out the word “ captain” 
and insert the word x major. H 

Mr, President, the committee amendment here offered makes 
a great change in the organization of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department. It makes that department of the grade 
of captain. Hitherto, as I understand it, the lowest regular 
grade in that department has been the grade of major, and that 
grade has sufficed for time of peace and for all the emergencies 
of war, practically, although I think there were some special 
assignments of men of the grade of captain to the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's office during the war. 

I do not believe it is necessary to reduce the grade to that 
of captain in the Judge Advocate General's office. The first part 
of the committee amendment, coupled with the latter part of 
the amendment limiting the age of a major to 34 years, would 
deprive the Judge Advocate General’s Department of some of the 
very best men in the service. It would, at least, take away 
from them the rank which they now have and would probably 
mean their separation from the service. 

There are men of the rank of major now in the Judge Advo- 
cate General's Department at the ages of 31, 32, and 33 years 


7 lieutenant col- 
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who have been in that department for a long time; and under 
the second paragraph of the amendment those men who have 
served abroad—some of them, and I do not know but all of 
them, below 34 years of age—will be reduced, after their long 
service in the rank of major, to the rank of captain. 

I do not believe that is just. It is not a just recognition of 
their ability as. lawyers, it is not a just recognition of their 
ability in the service of their country and what they have done 
in that service. 

I voted for the McKellar amendment because it affects this 
question, but the McKellar amendment provided for the single- 
list theory, from which all appointments or assignments to the 
Judge Advocate General's office would be made. This does 
not destroy the single-list theory; that is yet preserved; but it 
does take away the right, as proposed by the amendment 
of the committee, to reduce these men to the grade of captain. 
What is the result? Here are men 33} years of age who 
served long in the Judge Advocate General's office ably and 
efficiently. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Served how long? 

Mr. STERLING. I know of one who served over a year, and 
he is there now after having served in France. He was one of 
the best and brightest young lawyers in the State of South 
Dakota and in the active practice of the law before he went 
into the service. He comes back after honorable sérvice abroad 
and has served more than a year in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s office with the rank of major. It is proposed by the 
amendment to reduce him to the rank of captain. Captains 
may be assigned from the general list or the senior list to take 
his place and by virtue of length of service or by virtue of 
their age will be above him and have a chance of promotion 
better than the man who has served as major for this very 
long period of time. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that we want to work any 
such injustice as that, and I am opposed to reducing this rank 
to that of captain. Really, I think the single list here should 
be done away with, so far as the Judge Advocate General’s 
office is concerned, just as was proposed by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar], and 
why? Because it is a highly specialized department of the 
Department of War, where professional services are needed 
upon most intricate questions that come before the men in the 
office of the Judge Advocate General for decision—legal ques- 
tions of great import, difficult questions, and questions of great 
interest to the welfare of the country. 

I must protest, as I feel we all ought to protest, against re- 
ducing to the position of captain men who have served as these 
men have served and who have gained the rank they have ac- 
quired in the service. 

I want to follow this up with a further amendment striking 
out the age limit, and as what is proposed from the committee 
is offered as one amendment I think perhaps I had better com- 
plete my amendment so that it will apply to the entire amend- 
ment of the committee. í 

I move further to amend the amendment by striking out 
lines 22 and 23, on page 2, which limit the age to 34 years. I 
‘am aware of the fact that the last paragraph in which those 
words are found pertains to the service generally, but it seems 
to me that there ought not to be any age limit; certainly not as 
applied to the Judge Advocate General’s Service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I regret that I can not 
support the amendment to the amendment and thereby help 
the young man from South Dakota. I have no doubt he is an 
able man. He is 31 years of age and is now a major, and from 
the best information we can get he has been a major in the 
Judge Advocate General’s Service for about a year. 

Mr. STERLING. He is a little more than 31. I did not 
state that he is 31 years of age. He is 324 years of age. 

Mr. LODGE. How long has he been in the service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senator from South Dakota thought 
it was a little over a year. 

Mr. STERLING. He has been in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s office over n year. 

Mr. LODGE. All the time? 

Mr. STERLING. After having practiced law for a long time 
before entering the service, he served abroad and comes back and 
is appointed a major in the Judge Advocate General's Service. 

Mr. LODGE. Did he serve in the field abroad? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir; he served in the field abroad. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. No doubt his service was excellent, and |, 


I honor him for it. The Senator from South Dakota complains 
that as a result of this legislation this young major, 32} years 
of age, will not be able to be a major in the Regular Army; that 
he can only have a captaincy, and that that means reducing 


him from major to captain. As the Senator and all other Sen- 
ators remember, the Regular Army officers who went abroad 
and who during the war were brigadier generals and major gen- 
erals have since been reduced and have gone back to lieutenant 
colonels, majors, and even down to captains. If we are going 
to enact legislation here, Mr. President, that will provide that 
no emergency officer of the National Army is commissioned in 
the Regular Army hereafter at a grade lower than the grade he 
occupied as an emergency officer, then we had better legislate and 
say that every Regular officer who had a high grade in France 
will continue in that high grade for the rest of his service. 

Mr, STERLING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I suppose the reduction generally is for 
the reason that there is no longer any need for their services 
in the particular rank they occupied during the war, but no 
such reason will apply to the case in hand or to the cases to 
which I have referred. The services of these officers are still 
needed as much as they ever were, and in the particular places 
which they had occupied before. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Army of the United States can 
not find enough men over the age of 34 years to occupy the 
grade of major, it had better go out of business. Now, it is 
proposed to wipe out the minimum age limit completely and to 
let any man over 21 years of age be appointed to the grade of 
major—that is the suggestion of the Senator from South Da- 
kota—regardless of his length of service, provided he served 
during the period of the emergency. There are men who in 
France commanded brigades and regiments in action, men who 
have spent 15 years in the Regular Army, who would be out- 
ranked by this young man from South Dakota if the Senator's 
amendment was adopted, who have had to go back to a cap- 
taincy, and who during all the remainder of their career in 
the Army will be outranked by this young man of 324 years of 
age because, forsooth, by act of Congress we are going to put 
him in the grade of major. 

There must be some limit to this thing. We can not open 
wide the gates as far as they will swing and authorize the War 
Department to appoint men of any age to any grade. By doing 
so we are going to tear the Army to pieces, Mr. President. We 
could not hurt the morale more than by doing things like that. 
The committee, after weeks and weeks of study of these ques- 
tions, came to the conclusion that no man should be commis- 
sioned in the Regular Army from civil life in the grade of 
major under the age of 34 years under any circumstances. In 
fixing the age at 34 years we have attempted to reach the age 
which is the average age, or at a little bit below the average 
age, at which a man in the ordinary course of events in the 
Army becomes a major. I hope the Senate will not adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator from New York tell me 
the reason why a radical change in the organization of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department is proposed, allowing 
oe grade of captain, which has never applied in the department 
before? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is nothing very radical about it 
We simply widen the field of selection for judge advocates by 
one grade. Prior to this time they had been confined to colonels, 
lieutenant colonels, and majors ; the department could not appoint 
anybody else to the positions but officers of those three grades, 
Now, we say, you may have some captains.” That is all. 

We think they can use a few captains in that office in the 
years to come advantageously. They do not have to appoint the 
regular proportionate number of captains. They may have 
only two captains or three captains out of the 120 officers. 
There is nothing in the bill that compels them to appoint a 
number of captains which would be in proportion to the num- 
ber of captains in the whole Army. The proviston is elastic; 
there is nothing radical or drastice about it. Now, the Senator 
from South Dakota wants to wipe out the grade of captain in 
the Judge Advocate General’s Service. 

Mr. STERLING. No, I do not want to wipe it out; I merely 
want to prevent it from being established—that is the posi- 
tion that I take—because there is no such grade to-day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I mean he wants to wipe it out of this 
bill. The Senator wants to prevent the grade being established, 
and, apparently, he uses as an argument that there is a young 
major there who if he remained in the service would have to 
be a captain. 7 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from New York continually 
refers to the one major to whom I have referred. I have no 
objection to that. He is a young man of whom any community 
might well be proud because of his ability as a lawyer and 
because of his conduct in the service. He is, however, a type; 
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there are more of them. I have been informed by men from 
that department that there are officers there, varying in age 
from 30 to 331 years, who are majors and who, under this 
proposed law, will be demoted to captains. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am informed, according to the best 
authority I can get, that there are three majors in the depart- 
ment who are under 34 years, and that there is one Heutenant 
colonel of 29. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the series 
of amendments proposed by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. STERLING] to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to offer another amendment. In 
line 22, on the second page of the committee amendment, I move 
to strike out the compound word “ thirty-four” and insert the 
word thirty“ in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
proposed amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 2 of the printed amend- 
ment of the committee, on line 22, it is proposed to strike out 
“ thirty-four” before the word “years” and to insert “ thirty,” 
so that it will read: 

That no such person under 30 years of age shall be appointed to any 
field grade. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee as 
amended, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think it is fairly late, 
and I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator withhold the motion for 
u moment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 


MERRITT & CHAPMAN DERRICK & WRECKING CO. 


Mr. SPENCER. From the Committee on Claims I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 9629) for 
the relief of the Merritt & Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Co., 
and I ask unanimous consent at this time for its consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the bill? 

Mr. SPENCER. It is a House bill identical with the Senate 
bill passed this morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to know whether section 2 of this bill 
has been stricken out? 

Mr. SPENCER. I intend to move that it be stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will do so, I shall make no ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SPENCER. I move that section 2 of the bill be stricken 
out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that section 3 be renumbered to read 
“section 2,” 

Mr. SPENCER. There is no section 3 in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it is not the same as the Senate bill. 

Mr. SPENCER. It is precisely the same, but they left out 
the last section. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment. was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. SPENCER. I moye to reconsider the vote by which Senate 
bill 3294 was passed this morning. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCER. I move that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
I renew my motion that the Senate 


The Secretary will state the 


Mr. WADSWORTH. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, April 17, 
1920, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, April 16, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, teach us how to enlarge 
our faith in Thee, in our fellow men, and in ourselves, for we 
realize that if distrust, doubt and uncertainty, selfishness, greed, 
profiteering, and evil shall pass away it must be based on the 
eternal principles of the larger faith. 

And I John saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband. 

To love mercy, do justly, and walk humbly with thy God was 
the creed, the principles, the life of Abraham Lincoln, who died 
a martyr to those truths. 

So help us to live, and, if need be, to die for them that peace 
and happiness may blossom as the rose in the holy city, the new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, to His glory 
and to the good of mankind; in the life, character, and precepts 
of the Lord Jesus Christ our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL— CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up the 
conference report on the Post Office appropriation bill, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11578) making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11578) making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 15, 
19, and 20. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 
21, 23, 25, and 28, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “ Pro- 
vided, That whenever the office of a postmaster becomes va- 
cant through death, resignation, or removal, the Postmaster 
General shall designate some person to act as postmaster until a 
regular appointment can be made by the President, and the 
Postmaster General shall notify the Auditor for the Post Office 
Department of the change. The postmaster so appointed shall 
be responsible under his bond for the safekeeping of the public 
property of the post office and the performance of the duties 
thereof until a regular postmaster has been duly appointed and 
qualified and has taken possession of the office. Whenever a 
vacancy occurs from any cause, the appointment of a regular 
postmaster shall be made without unnecessary delay“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 


‘agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 5 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
„ materially ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“ $1,415,000” named in said amendment insert the following: 
51,250,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amended paragraph insert the following: 

“For transportation of foreign mails by steamship, aircraft, 
or otherwise, including increases hereinafter provided, $4,700,000 : 
Provided, That not to exceed $100,000 of this sum shall be ex- 
pended for carrying foreign mail by aircraft.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ of 
which $500,000 shall be available immediately“; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. r 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Renumber the 
section to read “ Sec. 4”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Renumber the 
section to rend “Sec. 6”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

„(e) The commission shall investigate all present and prospec- 
tive methods and systems of handling, dispatching, transporting 
and delivering the mails, and the facilities therefor; and espe- 
cially all methods and systems which relate to the handling, de- 
livery, and dispatching of the mails in the large cities of the 
United States. 

“On or before March 1, 1921, the commission shall make a 
report to Congress containing a summary of its findings and such 
recommendations for legislation as it may believe to be proper.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

„d) For the purpose of this section, the commission shail 
haye power to summon and compel the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of documentary evidence, and to administer 
oaths.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the second paragraph of said amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec, 7. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and empowered, at his discretion, and under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, to loan to any State of the 
Union, when so requested by the highway department of the 
State, such tractors as are retained and not distributed under 
the act approved March 15, 1920, for use in highway construc- 
tion by the highway department of such State: Provided, That 
all expenses for repairs and upkeep of tractors so loaned and 
the expenses of loading and freight shall be paid by the State, 
both in transfer to the State and the return to the Army.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Renumber 
the section to read Sec. 8“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

HALVOR STEENERSON, 
MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
W. W. GRIEST, 
JohN A. Moon, 
A. B. ROUSE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Caas. E. TOWNSEND, 
THOMAS STERLING, 
LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
J. ©. W. BECKHAM, 
CHas. B. HENDERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreement of the House to the amendments of the Senate 
to H. R. 11578, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes,“ submit the following 
written statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees as to each of said amendments; 


The Senate recedes from amendments Nos. 15. 19, and 20. 

Amendment No. 15 struck out the words “ printing presses” in 
the appropriation for miscellaneous equipment under the office of 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

Amendment No. 19 rewrote section 2, continuing the increased 
compensation under House joint resolution 151, and omitted the 
words “unless otherwise provided by law.” 

Amendment No. 20 authorized the property and equipment of 
the pneumatic tube companies in the post offices in the different 
cities where located to remain until June 30, 1921. 

The managers on the part of the House agree to amendments 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 21, 23, 25, and 28. 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2 merely corrected the phraseology 
i the appropriation for the purchase of land for the equipment 
shops. 

Amendment No. 3 makes the appropriation of $25,700 for the 
purchase of land for the equipment shops immediately available. - 

Amendment No. 5 added a clause repealing the limitation of 
$500 for rent and $100 for fuel and light allowable for post offices 
of the third class. 

Amendment No. 6 struck out “ $60,000,000” in the appropria- 
tion for inland trausportation of mail by railroads and inserted 
* $59,886,822.” 

Amendment No. 9 merely inserts the word “further” after 
the word “ provided“ in the paragraph relating to Railway Mail 
Service. 

Amendment No, 10 strikes out “$932,156” and inserts 
“ $1,032,156” in the appropriation for terminal railway post 
offices. 

Amendment No, 11 strikes out the word “ however“ in the 
paragraph relating to the appropriation for transportation of 
mail by electric and cable cars. 

Amendment No. 13 strikes out “ $965,000 ” and inserts “ $765,- 
000” in the appropriation for manufacture of postal cards, 

Amendment No. 14 adds a proviso to the appropriation for 
indemnity for losses or injury of domestic registered, insured, 
or collect on delivery mail, authorizing the Postmaster General 
to authorize postmasters to pay limited indemnity claims. This 
is designed to expedite payment of claims. 

Amendment No. 17 strikes out a proviso to turning over motor 
vehicles, aeroplanes, etc., by the Secretary of War, which pro- 
viso in slightly different form is reinserted in section 4 of the 
bill as amendment No. 21. 

Amendment No. 18 rewrites the provision of the House relat- 
ing to the determination of the length of rural routes. 

Amendment No. 21 is section 4 of the bill as amended in the 
Senate, and relates to turning over of motor vehicles and aero- 
planes by the War Department to the Postmaster General and 
authorizes the use thereof in the transportation of the mails in 
which such vehicles or aeroplanes are used, The Senate pro- 
vision remains unchanged. 

Amendment No. 23 authorizes the Postmaster General to ac- 
cept without postage stamps affixed mail matter of the first 
class under rules and regulations prescribed by him. This was 
section 6 as inserted in the bill by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 25 authorizes the payment of the expenses of 
the commission created under section 7 of the bill. 

Amendment No. 28 directs the executive departments and in- 
dependent establishments of the Government, when directed by 
the President, to furnish the said commission with information 
and records in their possession. 

The House receded from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate Nos. 4, 7, 8, 12, 16, 21, 22, 23; 24, 26, 27, 29, and 
30, with an amendment to each, as follows: 

Amendment No. 4 rewrites the provision proposed by the 
Senate authorizing the Postmaster General, whenever the office 
of postmaster becomes vacant through death, resignation, or 
removal, to designate some person to act as postmaster until 
regular appointment can be made by the President. 

Amendment No. 7 strikes out the word “ materially ” in the 
proviso relating to contract Air Mail Service, the effect of which 
is to authorize the Postmaster General to contract for an aero- 
plane mail service between such points as he may deem advis- 
able and designate, where such service is furnished, at a cost 
not greater than the cost of the same service by rail. 

Amendment No. 8 reduces the appropriation from $1,415,000, 
proposed by the Senate, to $1,250,000 for aeroplane mail service 
from New York, N. Y., to San Francisco, Calif., via Chicago, 
III., and Omaha. Nebr. 

Amendment No. 12 changes the amendment of the Senate 
which enlarged the appropriation for the transportation of for- 
eign mails by inserting the words “by steamship, aircraft, or 
otherwise,” so as to read as follows: 

“For transportation of foreign mails by steamship, aircraft, 
or otherwise, including increases hereinafter provided, $4,700,- 
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000: Provided, That not to exceed $100,000 of this sum shall be 
expended for carrying foreign mail by aircraft.” 

Amendment No. 16: In the appropriation for. the equipment 
shop of $2,090,000 the Senate amendment proposed to make the 
whole amount immediately available, but this was modified so 
as to make $500,000 immediately available. 

Amendment No. 22 simply renumbers section 5 to section 4 
and rewrites section 8986, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
in regard to the disposition of dead letters, 

Amendment No. 24 renumbers section 7 to section 6. 

Amendments Nos, 26 and 27 modify the language of para- 
graphs © and D, relating to the creation of the commission to 
investigate transportation of mail and the facilities for dis- 
tribution thereof. 

Amendment No, 29: The amendment proposed by the mana- 
gers on the part of the House strikes out of the second para- 
graph of amendment No. 29, which related to the loan of tractors 
by the Secretary of War to State highway departments, and 
inserts a new section, numbered section 7, on the same subject. 
The original proposition of the Senate related to 5 and 10 ton 
artillery tractors, but as amended the provision authorizes the 
loan of tractors generally to State highway departments for 
use in highway construction, such highway departments to pay 
the cost of transportation both for the shipment and return. 

Amendment No. 30 renumbers section 3 to section 8. 

The net increase over the appropriations as passed by the 
House is $1,046,178, making a total now carried in the bill of 
$462,574,546. 

HALVOR STEENERSON, 
MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
W. W. GRIEST, 
JoHN A. Moon, 
A. B. ROUSE, 
Managers on.the part of the House. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, the amount stated as car- 
ried in this bill, four hundred and sixty-two million and odd 
dollars, I desire to explain, does not include all the expense 
that will be estimated for the fiscal year 1921, for this reason, 
that the estimates submitted to the two Houses for railroad 
transportation of mail was based upon the rate of compensa- 
tion that was in force in October last, when those estimates 
were prepared. Since last October—I think, on the 23d day of 
December, under the provisions of the appropriation act of 
1916—the Interstate Commerce Commission rendered a deci- 
sion which increased the compensation of railroads under the 
space plan about 50 per cent after March 1, 1920, and about 
33 per cent between November 1, 1916, and March 1, 1920. 
I shall insert in the Record a statement of Mr. Praeger, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, on this subject, which I 
have taken from the Senate hearings: 


(Mr. Praeger's testimony, pp. 270-271, Senate hearings.) 

Mr. Pragcer. We will have less unexpended balance at the end 
of the coming fiscal year than we have now on account of the 
increase in the business and the additional transportation ace we 
will have to buy. That does not take into consideration the increase 
in rates that the commission may fix. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you estimated what that increase would cost 
you on the basis of the business done this year? 

Mr. Pracer, It is somewhere in the neighborhood of 50 per cent 
increase over the existing rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. About how much would that amount to in dollars? 

Mr. Pragcsr. Between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 a year. The 
Postmaster General is preparing a motion for a rehearing on those 
rates, and until that is determined, and until the commission deter- 
mine whether or not they will grant a rehearing and go into certain 
phases of the case that the department will point out, we are not 
getting ready to make payment to the railroads of the increases. We 
do not accept the rates as definitely settled until the commission dis- 
poses of the motion for rehearing, Then we will get into the work 
of restating the service on the new rate, Naturally, when that is 
done we will have to come to Congress and ask for a deficiency appro- 
priation to pay the railroads. 

The CHAIRMAN, You are making your estimate here on the basis 
of present rates? 

r. PRAEGER. The present rates and a slightly increased service. 


We did not know about these figures at the time the bill was 
before the House, and Mr. Praeger explained that they have 
made application for a rehearing, and therefore they were 
unable to submit the estimates that would be required until 
after the decision of the commission. He says, however, that 
the actual increase for 1920 and the compensation of railroads 
for carrying the mail over what is allowed in this bill will be 
between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000, so it is fair to say that 
the expenses of the Postal Service next year will be very close 
to $500,000,000. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. DYER. In the second conference, will the gentleman 
state whether the conferees made any changes except in ref- 
erence to amendment No, 21? Is that the only change? 


Mr. STEENERSON. 
No. 21. 4 

Mr. DYER. That is in reference to the airplane mail 
service? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is in reference to this limitation 
that these airplanes they are obtaining from the War Depart- 
ment could not be used except on the transcontinental route. 

Mr. DYER, Is that the only change? : 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; the gentleman ought to recall that 
he made a point of order on amendment No. 3 in reference to a 
3 to be moved from Watertown, N. V., for an equipment 
Shop. 

Mr. DYER. That is coming in a separate bill, is it not? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, I am talking about this confer- 
ence report now before the House. In view of the fact the point 
of order was good and conceded to be good, the House receded 
from this amendment. The gentleman is correct that the Post 
Office Committee took up the matter and recommended the pas- 
sage of a bill to do what that amendment sought to do, and that 
is now on the calendar. à 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a brief 
statement and an inquiry combined with the statement? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will yield. 

Mr. TREADWAY. This is in reference to the provision as 
agreed upon between the conferees on amendment No. 4. There 
has occurred within a very few days the death of a postmaster 
in my district, in a large town, and the applicant for the position 
was the assistant postmaster. It appears that a bonding com- 
pany had furnished the bond for the deceased postmaster, and 
that bonding company claims the right under the approval of 
the department to name the acting postmaster until the new 
nomination is made and confirmed. The bonding company 
named its own agent in this town, who demanded his right to 
assume the duties of the office, and by inquiry of the Post Office 
Department it seems that the appointment made that way was 
accepted by the department. The bonding company agent in 
Washington informed me that when such a vacancy occurs it 
invariably offers the position to their agent in the town or city, 
as the case may be. It seems to me, irrespective of the merits 
of who should be assigned to the post office—and that I will not 
enter into, because the assistant postmaster is a very competent 
man, and the gentleman who has been named as the agent of the 
bonding company is a highly esteemed citizen of the town— 
nevertheless, as the law now stands, is it a fact that the bonding 
company has that advantage in the possibility of naming a new 
acting postmaster in the case of the decease of the regular post- 
master? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; under the law and the rules and 
regulations established by the Postmaster General they have 
that right. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The bonding company has that right? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. As I read your amendment No. 4—— 

Mr. MOON. The bonding company has the right, with the 
consent of the Government. But the power still exists in the 
department to release the bonding company from its obligations, 
and they take a new bond. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Unquestionably. But my point is this: 
Should a bonding company have the power of designating its 
own agents in preference to any other citizens in the community 
who might be acceptable to the community or to the depart- 
ment? 

Mr. MOON. It seems to be true under the present condition; 
but I agree with the gentleman fully that they ought not to 
have such power. 

Mr, TREAD WAT. That is what I was coming to. Now, 
after this law comes into effect, after July 1, 1920, will that 
power cease to be given to a bonding company under amend- 
ment No. 4? 

Mr. STEENERSON, I think so, because then the Postmaster 
General will have the power to appoint a temporary postmaster 
without any confirmation, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Evidently the amendment has been offered 
in view of the fact of just such a situation as I am describing? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; that was mentioned in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘Then I understand that amendment No. 4 
is intended to remedy the situation I have described? X 

Mr. STEENERSON, That is correct. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am therefore very heartily in accord 
with the committee in recommending that amendment. I thank 
the gentleman for his information. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In reference to this appropriation for 
the inland transportation of mail that I referred to a moment 
ago, I desire to say that not only will it require a deficiency, 
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appropriation, which the Second Assistant Postmaster General 
says he intends to ask for when the figures are complete, of 
$30.000,000 to $40,000,000, but according to the best estimates 
that I can make the new rate of pay under the space plan will 
be about 8 per cent higher than we would pay if the old law, 
establishing the weight basis of railway mail pay, was still in 
force, which would be about between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 
a year more that we will pay under the space plan than we 
would if the old weight basis were now in force. At least, that 
is the best calculation that I can make on the subject. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Was the gentleman among those who con- 
tended that the space basis would be more economical than the 
weight basis? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. I stated at the time that was up 
that I was willing to yield my conviction to the department's 
recommendation and therefore would vote for it, but I said 
distinctly I believed the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], 
then the chairman of the committee, was too optimistic. He 
predicted there would be a saving of $10,000,000 a year, and I 
said I doubted it; but, in view of the superior knowledge of the 
seed Office Department, I yielded and yoted for the space 
plan. 

Mr. WALSH. I recall some such statement being made, but 
I had forgotten whether the gentleman was one who made the 
contention that the space basis would be more economical than 
the weight basis or not. 

Mr. STEENERSON. You will recall that the bill as it passed 
the House carried an appropriation for this item of $60,000,000, 
for the inland transportation of mails, but the Senate cut it 
down $113,178 and the House committee was not advised as 
to the reason until we got into conference. Some af us found 
out. The reason that they took out $113,178 from the $60,000,- 
000 we appropriated for the inland transportation of mail was 
that under the original space-plan law the department is au- 
thorized to employ clerks to obtain statistics and data for the 
administration of the plan and have a trial of the question of 
which plan, weight or space, was the most economical and 
advantageous for the Government before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, They employed these 78 clerks in that ca- 
pacity in the department. Now, they have heretofore been paid 
out of the appropriation for inland transportation of mail, but 
the department desired that they should be placed on the same 
basis as clerks in that department, because now the decision 
has been rendered and the space plan is permanent. And there- 
fore these clerks will be permanent clerks in the department. 
So the Senate Committee on Appropriations, on the recom- 
mendation of the department, made a provision for their com- 
pension in the legislative appropriation bill and at the same 
time the department transmitted a letter to the chairman of 
the Senate committee explaining that these clerks had been 
eliminated and that they would hereafter be carried as clerks 
of the department and that therefore it would justify a reduc- 
tion of this amount, namely, $113,178, and that explains why 
the Senate reduced the $60,000,000 to $59,886,822. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for a few ques- 
tions and a little observation on amendments 7, 8, and 21? 

Mr. CANNON. Before the gentleman does that, will he yield 
to me for just a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois first. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand, the space plan is the more 
expensive plan? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is more expensive if we assume that 
the Government to-day will pay on the weight basis, as it did in 
1916. In other words, the attorney for the department tells 
me that if the weight plan were now in force, under his calcu- 
lations it would be 8 per cent less than we are paying under 
the new ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
space plan. But he states in relation to that that if annual 
weighing, instead of quadrennial weighing, were in force, under 
the weight plan, then the compensation would be about the 
same. Of course, the old law provided for quadrennial weigh- 
ing, which was a difference against the railroads of about 8 
per cent. 

Mr. CANNON. 
anyhow? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That remains to be seen. 
that there are economies sufficient to justify that. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield there for just a 
minute? 

Mr. STEENERSON. In a minute. It may be that there are 
economies sufficient to justify the continuance of the space plan, 


We are going to stick by the space plan, 


It may be 


Mr. MOON. The space plan was intended primarily- not 
merely to reduce the cost of carrying the mail, but to establish 
an accurate and successful system of computation of pay, which 
could not exist under the quadrennial weighing. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I did not hear the last statement. 

Mr. MOON. I was going to suggest right there that it was 
impossible under the old weight system to tell, as the Post- 
master General said, within $15,000,000 per annum what the 
compensation of the railroads ought to be. Of course, the rail- 
road service has grown, and the expense has grown, and it 
must be expected that there will be more compensation paid 
than has been paid heretofore to the railroads. The new sys- 
tem, in my judgment; has been very efficacious in holding down 
that gradual increase, which was abnormal, of from $4,000,000 
to $5,000,000 per annum which we had heretofore. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would say no. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is considering a motion for a review of the 
basic rates, and it is possible that if they review that and make 
a decision more fayorable to the Government, this space plan 
will be as economical as the old weight basis. It is not now. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. MILLER. My attention is directed to amendments num- 
bered 7, 8, and 21, relating to aerial mail service. I would liké to 
inquire of the gentleman from Minnesota as to the provisions 
of the House and Senate bills, respectively, regarding this aerial 
mail service. Were there not provisions in either of those bills 
regarding aerial mail seryice along those lines that are estab- 
lished in this conference report? 

Mr. STEENERSON. First, as to amendment No. 7, that was 
a Senate provision. It was inserted in the bill 

Mr. MILLER. In the Senate bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. It is a House bill, but it is a Sen- 
ate amendment to the House bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Now, if I understand 
rectly —— 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman want me to an- 
swer? 1 

Mr. MILLER. I understood the gentleman had answered. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. If the gentleman will excuse me, 
the original proposition was n Senate amendment. The House 
managers struck out the word “ materially ” in that proposition. 

Mr, MILLER. That was in the last conference report. The 
word “materially” was in the conference report at the time 
the report was brought out on last Thursday? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. It was 
not. I moved to strike it out in the first conference, and it was 
stricken out, and the motion was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. MILLER. I think the gentleman will find it in the report. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know exactly what was done. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Wait a moment. I think these gentle- 
men are both mistaken, because the effect of the action of the 
conference was to retain the word“ materially” in the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. No; it was stricken out last 
time. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


the situation cor- 


STEENERSON. Yes; “materially ” was stricken out. 
MADDEN. I know I am not mistaken. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; the gentleman is not mistaken. 

Mr. MILLER. Then under the conference report the only 
aerial mail service that can be established in the United States, 
except where it competes in cost with railway transportation 
mail, is on the New York to San Francisco route? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman will bear in mind that 
there are two kinds of aerial mail service possible under this 
bill. One is the directly authorized aerial mail from New 
York to San Francisco; that is, authorized as a Government- 
operated aerial mail service. 

Mr. MILLER. That is the only one, is it not? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The only one. But at the suggestion of 
the department this clause was added to the section of the bill, 
that the department could establish contract aerial mail service 
between such points as they might designate, provided that the 
expense thereof should not exceed the expense of carrying the 
mail by rail.* 

Mr. MILLER. Now, to carry any quantity of mail by aerial 
service will in all human probability increase the transportation 
cost over that by railroad. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Weli, I will tell you: I stated before, 


when this matter was up, that I believe it is a great deal 
more expensive to carry first-class mail by airplane than by 
rail. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General has stated that they can carry it as cheaply, and, in 
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fact, more cheaply, by airplane. I will recite the testimony in 
the Recorp when I extend my remarks. 

Mr. MILLER. Then, why was not the New York to San 
Francisco line established on that basis, and why is it necessary 
to appropriate $1,250,000? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Let me say that the House committee 
did not originate that proposition. It originated in the Senate, 
and we agreed to it by reducing the amount of the appropria- 
tion to $1,250,000. We agreed to that proposition because we 
were unable to get the Senate conferees to recede. It was a 
close vote, but rather than have a deadlock between the two 
Houses the majority of the conferees agreed to yield. 

Now, then, there is this to be said: That the proposition was 
urged mainly on the ground of military reasons, and they cited 
the testimony of Gen. Mitchell before their committee; and I 
will, if I get permission of the House to extend my remarks, 
insert those remarks of Gen, Mitchell in these remarks of mine. 
After enumerating all these advantages of this transcontinental 
route, the principal thing in his testimony was this: They asked 
hiny if it was thought advisable under the economic conditions 
to establish more than one transcontinental route, and if the 
Government felt obliged to limit itself to one route across the 
continent, which route would be selected. And he said, “ By 
all means, the direct route from New York to San Francisco.” 
Now, I am just as sorry as the gentleman from Washington is 
that he did not say “Seattle,” because if he had said “from 
New York to Seattle,” it would go right through Crookston, 
Minn., my town, every day. But when you are legislating for 
the American people, when you are legislating for the public 
safety and for military reasons, then we must disregard these 
local considerations. The gentleman probably is familiar with 
the testimony of Gen. Mitchell? 

Mr. MILLER. I am familiar with his testimony before the 
Committee on Military Affairs on that same point, and his testi- 
mony, if I am not mistaken, is that the air currents of the 
northern line and of the southern line are entirely dissimilar 
from the air currents on the central line, and there is some mili- 
tary significance of an aerial mail service on the central line, 
and none on the northern and southern lines will yield anything 
in the military aspect of the situation, because the air currents 
are entirely different. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, I will say to the gentleman that I 
am not going to enter into a scientific discussion of aeronautics ; 
but the gentleman must concede that it would be unwise, and 
it would not be fair to the people, to authorize the establishment 
of aerial mail routes to be operated by the Government all over 
the country—to Seattle, St. Paul, Omaha, or St. Louis, to At- 
lanta, to Los Angeles, and to every other town that wants an 
aerial mail route. We compromised on this theory, that if the 
Department states what is true—incredible as it may seem— 
that so far as first-class mail is concerned, it requires so much 
space in expensive distributing cars, these railroad post-office 
cars, that they can actually carry just as cheaply and more 
cheaply by airplane, because they say then they work the mail 
and sort it, and make it ready for delivery on the route to the 
cities of destination before it is loaded on the airplane, and 
therefore the space occupied in the distributing cars is saved. 
You do not have to pay that expense. I have repeatedly said 
that I doubt it, but, assuming for the sake of the argument that 
it is true, then the air route will be established to the gentle- 
man's satisfaction and not cost the taxpayers anything, because 
we will pay the air-mail contractors more than we pay the 
railroads for the same service. Page 4961, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, Senator MCKELLAR read from the hearings as follows: 

Senator Srertinc. Do you recall now what the saving is, Mr. Praeger? 

Mr. Praucer. Yes, sir. Take our present route New York to Wash- 
ington, the cost of the service would be $120,000. The saying in car 
space and distribution is $162,000. 

The cost of the service extended to Omaha—just the one line New 


York to Omaha—should be $575,920. 
The saying on car space and clerical hire would be $811,430. 


On the same page appears the following with reference to cost 
of aerial mail: 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, so far as being self-sustaining is concerned, 
I submitted in what I said previously the figures obtained from the 
department, which showed that it was n Iy self-sustaining now, 
and they feel satisfied, therefore, that it will soon be absolutely self- 
sustaining. I submitted that -information to the Senate because I 
thought it might be of interest to them. I would state also that the 
testimony before the committee showed that 90 per cent of the schedule 
trips are accomplished. 


Therefore we thought the best course to pursue was to estab- 
lish one Government-operated line and authorize them to contract 


for as many as they saw fit, provided it did not cost any more 
than the ordinary service by train. 
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The department favors contract air-mail service rather than 
Government operation. Mr. Praeger at the hearings said: 

Personally I do not believe a greater thing can be done for aviation 
than to grant us authority to make contracts with some of these aero- 
plane companies that are operating as private corporations. That 
would accomplish more than all the Government flying will do in the 
way of advancement of aeroplane service. z : 

Mr. MILLER. Was the question of establishing an serial 
mail route from San Francisco south to the Mexican border 
and from San Francisco north to the Canadian border as a part 
of this system discussed by the conferees? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, yes; it was pointed out by the 
conferees on the part of the Senate that it would be an advan- 
tage from the military point of view, looking toward our protec- 
tion on the south and on the north, and they cited the testimony 
of Gen. Mitchell that when you have the flying machine at 
Omaha or at Ogden you can very rapidly reach the Canadian 
border in a few hours, or you can mobilize them on the Mexican 
border. It is equidistant between the two points: whereas if 
you had them in the State of Washington you would be very 
near the Canadian border, but you would be very much farther 
away from the Mexican border. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not exclusively interested in the State 
of Washington, although, of course, I have it in mind, but I am 
interested in the entire Pacific seaboard, where the military 
aspect of this thing is of the greatest possible importance. That 
is the combined testimony of all the officers connected with the 
aerial service before the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. STEENERSON, I will say to the gentleman that no one 
can be more proud of the great Pacific coast country than I am. 
I take great pride in the city of San Francisco, and in the 
cities of Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, and San Diego, and I 
would do anything in the world that I could do legitimately 
and fairly for each one of them; but seeing that San Francisco 
happens to be between the two northern and southern borders 
of the country and that the combined judgment of this military 
authority and of the Senators with whom we conferred was 
that this was the best line for military purposes, as well as for 
experimental purposes, we yielded. Of course, if I had been as 
well-informed on military matters as the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Mitrer] I might have held out, or probably the 
majority could have held out. 

Mr. MILLER. I hope that when the next bill comes before 
the House or when next the conferees are considering the mili- 
tary aspect of this thing, they will give it to some locality where 
is will be of some positive, affirmative benefit to the Military 
Establishment. ’ 

Mr. STEENERSON, I am very glad to know that, and I 
was going to ask the gentleman to read the testimony that L 
will insert in the Rxconb on this very point. 
STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM MITCHELL, 

AIR SERVICE, 

Gen. MrTCRHELL. Mr. Chairman, in beginning the few remarks I have 
to make I would say that I think you will have to look at the ques- 
tion of air service from all standpoints. We, as a Nation, n an 
air service for three principal things. One thing is for military pur- 
poses; that is, as a defensive arm of the Government. Another is 
for civil purposes, and by civil purposes I mean for the use of the 
civil departments of the Government in the execution of their various 
lines of work which have been assigned. to them. The Post Office 
Department service would come under that heading. Third is the 
commercial development of the proposition with a view to its use in 
the future as a means of communication and transport of freight 
and passengers. 

As to the first, the military use, there is no question that you have 

ot to provide for it in one way or another. It has simply got to 
rovided for, 

ils to the second, the Air Service has no competitor whatever where 
it is a question of delivering something at a terminal station in the 
air. Do you understand what 1 mean by that? 

The CHAIRMAN. I am frank to say that I do not. 

Gen. MITCHELL., It you wish to deliver cannon and machine guns 
at a place in the air to attack other aircraft or tanks on the ground 
or infantry marching on a road, aircraft must deliver them there; 
nothing else can, If you want to map a certain place by photography, 
the only thing that can deliver the camera up in the air is the aero- 
plane; this can cover the area very beige Where you come into 
competition with means of communication on the ground, there you 
have to contend with steamships, with railroad trains, with animal 
transportation, with dog transportation in the north, or with some 
other kind of transportation. In other words, you are coming into 
competition there as a carrier. That is a point I wish to make. 

From a military standpoint you have no competitor whatever in 
the air. You are delivering everything at a terminal station in the 
air. In so far as mapping is concerned, some phases of life-saving 
work, the question of air patrol and things of that kind, you have 
no competitors. 

With the Post Office work it is true that you haye competitors in 
these various activities, but on account of the fact that our ground 
organization—by that we mean our organization of airdromes, com- 
munication between airdromes, dissemination of meteorological data 
between those airdromes, which has to be adopted as a system, can 
be used by all these activities that I speak of. I believe that in time 
of peace you will get more returns from keeping up this constant 
fying for the Post Office Service than you will probably from any- 
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the greatest importance that you should keep this thing up, and I 
believe every cent you pat into it will be repaid more than two-fold 
from a national defense standpoint, if not anything else. It is of 
greater importance, and the longer you make the routes the better, 

These in general are my ideas. I have diagrams which show very 
plainly the various air service routes that I have just mentioned. As 
io ground organization, we should have in this Neder aes in the event of 
war or trouble, a series of landing fields throughout the country, which 
at the same time will do for the Post Office Department, to use in time 
of peace, for aviation required by any civil department of the Govern- 
ment or for commercial aviation in general. You can not help com- 
mercial aviation any more than by providing landing facilities for it, 
fuel stations and oi} stations, certain repair facilities, and things of that 
kind. By extending the t-office work we will create that system 
of ground organization and it will be maintained so that it can be used 
by anybody, in addition to all the other things. I can not say too much 
for the proposition: 

The CHAMMAN, Tell us more about it. Let us have your full views. 
For instance, you say the longer the route the better. 

MITCHELL. By the longer the better, I mean this: If you take 
a short distance like Washington to New York or Washington to Atlanta 
or something of that kind the difference in speed between your carriers 
on the ground and your carriers in the air is not so manifest as it is at 
a greater distance. If you will remember, a long time ago everybody 
said you could not compete with the horse in short-haul work with a 
motor truck; that you had to go a ce distance before the thing 
began to tell. It is so to some extent with air transport, and that is 
simply from the standpoint of ortation. 

Furthermore, a short flight of two or three or four hundred miles 
involves a very s poon organization, and you do not need to 
coordinate your meteoro. 3 work and your information work along 
that line to the same extent that you do if you are going long distances. 
So the reason I say the longer the better is use the farther you make 
these routes the more benefit you derive and the more seryice they will 
render from the standpoint of speed, which the a lane has on every 
other carrier, and the more we are going to get out of it from the stand- 
point of organization of all these ces and coordinating 

Suppose we start with a flight from New York. We have 
we can fly any number of aeroplanes clear across the whole United 
States in 25 hours’ fl We have done it. We have flown 


sen. 
any sort of adequate air force at all, we can ee 
tion of troops from ships by direct air attack. 

Consequently, with our resources in this country of men and material, 
which make us practically independent if we are organized, so far as 
sustaining ourselves is concerned, that even if both seas were held by 
an enemy so that they could get to our cee yet if we had an air force 
in the center of the United States so we could throw it to the west or to 
the east it would be the greatest strategical reserve we could have. 
But in order to have that efficient you have got to have a ground organi- 
gation. You have to have encom | fields, fuel stations, and your inter- 
communication and your meteorological i Ghje as aE oe o the air, 
which we have not got in this country to-day at all. That will benefit 
agriculture and all sorts of things if we ever it organized, from the 
standpoint of the alr—that is, the meteorological end of it. 

So it is of the greatest importance, in my 8 that we get these 
long routes, or particularly the route from New York to the Pacific 
coast, organized on this One of the most important factors in the 
continued use of that is its being kept 5 and developed in the estab- 
lishment of a office system, and at the same time the Government 
otherwise would get a great deal out of it. 

Once they establish that one across the continent we can go north 
or south or anywhere. Across the continent it is less than 3,000 miles, 
while north and south it is within range of a very Mises and easy 
flight. Take any difficulty we might have along the Mexican border. 
We can shoot a bunch of aeroplanes down there in a very brief time, 
In the vicinity of Omaha, Topeka, Wichita, St. mis, ansas City, 
Rock Island, anywhere in there is a splendid place for the develo ment 
of our air forces in case of trouble—that is, with a view to using it 
on the Pacific coast, the Atlantic coast, or south or north. 

I am so much rested in this thing and I have seen what great 
benefits these long flights have amounted to in Europe, that I am con- 
fident this next summer we will push through to Alaska. We are 
going up through the Dakotas and through Canada to Alaska. We 
think we can get to Alaska in four days without any trouble. We 
think we can get, for instance, to Edmonton. ¢ We want to go through 
there. It is almost a straight shoot on a great cirele, We are also 
going to develop a route from Puget Sound near Seattle to our southern- 
most island off Alaska, The trouble about this is the fog, which greatly 
interferes with us, 

Senator HENDERSON. That is on the coast? 

Gen. MITCHELL, Yes, sir. We have two ranges of mountains until 
we get to Alaska and then we have three ranges. We have the Coast 
Range and the Rockies, and when we get to we haye the Coast 
Range, the Alaskan Range, and the Rockies, 

The worst impediment to navigation In the air which we have is 
fog. That is the worst g we have to contend with. It is the 
hardest problem for us to solve. If the mail service has to fi 
rn of weather, it will tend toward solution of that quicker 
thing. else, 0 

Senator STERLING. Do you think there is a solution for it? 2 

Gen. MITCHELL, There is no question about it. We are sure of it. 


in any 
n any- 


This is just a way of working it out.. In war we do not have time to 
work these things out. 
We have not begun really to work with 


We had to put everything on the front and go 


to it. thing yet. ‘These 


things that have been done have been with war equipment hastily 


Sy fea to the experiment, just for the sake of seeing what 
me, 


The CHAIRMAN, Are there 


could 


any great present obstacles in the wa 
of extending that line from Singha to the Pacific coast? z 
Gen. MITCHELL. None whatever. We went right over this route 
from Chicago to San Francisco with a ground organization that we 
ut in effect in about 14 days and had no trouble in getting across; 
ut in order to maintain that on an economical basis and the way it 
eae ep gape ttre — e tely 8 W aes ing 
„ W a meteorological sys and an intercommunica sys- 
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organ „I mean that you have an airdrome at any one place, 
for instance, at Omaha, You have there a wireless station which can 
be used in fog or at any time. By that means you can steer the aero- 
plane for them just as a ship can steer for a thouse out in the 
ocean. That disseminates meteorological information. You can tell 
the crews of the aeroplanes what height to fly in order to get the best 
wind conditions, either helping them or against them. 
For instance, the other day I got off the ground with a 36-mile 
wind, and when I got up 6,000 feet there was 85 miles of wind. On 
another day, when I went up, there was wind from the north of 26 
miles on pape e and when I get up 7,000 feet there was a wind 
from the ni east of about 55 miles. If a man in an aeroplane goes 
up without the means of being told from the ground what the air 
conditions are, he can not tell in the air himself, except In a ve 
indefinite way. That can be told him from the ground, however, an 
he then takes his readings. from the compass and direction readings 
so as to ro both, and keeps on flying in the direction the wireless 


impulses cate, 

R great deal of development is necessary for landing in clouds of fog. 
We can guide the plane toward the airdrome, and we have a means of 
telling the man in the air when he is over the airdrome. The question 
is to get down to the airdrome in that plane without stalling and fallin; 
or smashing the plane when it comes down. There are se differen 
methods of doing that now which need a thing like the Postal Air Service 
to be applied in order to perfect it. Once you perfect landing in the 
tog, that solyes the aeroplane business. 

mention these things in connection with the Post Office Department 
wholly because, in my opinion, that will form a continuous system of 
aeronautical development under all sorts of conditions which it will 
be difficult to get in any other way. 

In fying from east to west you have, as I remember it, about 400 

es where the ground elevation is feet. 

Senator HENDERSON. From what — t to what point? 

Gen. MITCHELL, That is from about Sidney nearly to Sacramento; 
that is before you start going down into Sacramento. The highest t 
that one has to fly at is about 11,000 feet. 

80 Sena — 5 HENDERSON. That is when you go over the Rockies and the 
erras 

Gen. MITCHELL. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you have serious trouble in rising from the ground 
to these high altitudes? : 

Gen. MITCHELL. It depends on the engine you use. With the old en- 
gines that we had, it was very difficult to rise from the ground in an 


altitude over three or four thousand feet, but with the present es 
that has been very largely e have some engines that can 
go higher, have very much more ceiling, as we call it, n others in 
this air, and we bave to use the ma with a high to get 
the lift eee The best lifting engine that we have is ed the 
sce ees ecto spano-Suiza engine. That has a very good altitude 
capacity. 


use inthe air mail is the turbo 
booster. It is an arrangement which is put on the motor. It is a tur- 
bine which is put on the motor and utilizes the exhaust gases to actuate 


Another thing we will probab 


the turbine, which in turn actuates an air compressor, which delivers 
compressed air back to the carbureter, and that allows you to get more 
Altitude, because one reason for the inability of gasoline motors to go 

h is due to the lack of oxy; and air in their mixture. 

e CHAIRMAN. Has anybody tried to get a patent on that for per- 
petual motion? 

Gen. MITCHELL, It is a very interesting proposition. With that de- 
vice we can get an altitude that before was absolutely im le. As 
you get your altitude, on account of the rare condition of the air the 
resistance against the aeroplane is reduced and thereby you gain s 
so that we e that within a comparatively short time we ge 
speeds of at least 300 to 500 miles an hour by getting the altitude. 

Senator STERLING. An altitude of over 30,000 feet has been reached, 
as I remember. 

Gen. MITCHELL. We have gotten, with the ordinary aeroplane—that is; 
very heavily loaded with two passengers in it—30,000 feet. We believe 
we will get 50,000 feet. ` We believe we will get that possibly this year: 

p 
et there, and then set it for 
ust a matter of conjecture, 
8. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you state whether in your opinion the Post Office 
Department in its experiments during the last 20 months or during the 
time it has been operating under this law, has contributed anything of 
material benefit to the art of aircraft? 

Gen. MITCHELL. I think it has, I think it has been more of an in- 
centive toward commercial aviation than anything we have had in this 
country, in t they have maintained a constant air system- between 
certain points. 

The Gun. Has the department made any improvement upon 
aeroplanes, in your Bits brace 

Gen. MITCHELL. I think that within that time they have not at- 


tempted to. That is teo short a time with the problem they had to 
make any very great improyement, with the money they have. They 
have taken some of the war equipment and transformed it to some ex- 
tent, which has rendered it very much better for their particular work ; 
but as to out any new devices they have not had the opportunit. 
to do that and they can not do it in the 1 of time they have had. 
They have adopted some existing equipment by slight changes; for in- 
stance, the DH—4 has been made into a twin-engine airplane. 
The CHAIRMAN, That is of very high value, is it not? 


Gen. MITCHELL, It incre e surface and puts in an engine that 
is more reliable, and in that et it is a thing. But remem- 
ber that is only an adaptation. ere is nothing new about it. It is 
an adaptation of things: If we had a development alon 
this line, then we could 


evise entirety, new things with the proposi- 
tion. There is the question of speed for landing, which is the most 
destructive thing we have. It depends on the amount of loading per 
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square foot of wing. If you had some method by which you could 
furl the wing and then unfurl it as Te got down to the ground, or if 
you could block goe downward flight in the air or parachute yourself, 
then you could begin to eliminate these troubles. n the other hand, 
back to „ there are many other improvements that might 
pzovabiy would be developed if we had the opportunities that 
would be provided by the development of such a route as we have 
under discussion. We will have a chance to undertake to develop 
these in a nyag route across the country, such as the Post Office De- 
partment have in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you have in mind any such practical demonstra- 
tions where the use of the aeroplane as that proposed by the Post Office 
Department in its experiments? Are there any other agencies that 
are employed by the vernment or by you that could accomplish the 
same things or better things than are being accomplished by the Post 
Office Department in this experiment? 

Gen. MITCHELL, No; not in that particular line of work. There is 
no agency of the Government that could develop continuous fying like 
this service. All this talk about flights to India and Sout frica 
are not as continuous and the total distance covered will not be as 
erat as if you will establish a line straight across this country. This 
s$ a big proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, Do you have qny idea as to the practicability of this 
for mail-carrying purposes? - 

Gen, MITCHELL. That can be better told by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. They can tell much better than I. I believe that all scientific 
developments and all this overhead of the stations—in other words, all 
the administration overhead—should be carried in one place so as to 
economize the cost to the Government. If ~~ — 9 75 this stuft —and — 
stuf! I mean the development and this administrative overhead, includ- 
ing a technical section, a finance section, a contract section, and every- 
thing that goes with it—under all these different departments of the 
Government you will, in my opinion, get a minimum development in 
proportion to the amount of money you put into it. 

The CHAIRMAN. A minimum amount you ty 

Gen, MITCHELL. I think you should have all these organizations— 
the ground stations, the procurement of material and personnel, their 
training, the inspection of the aircraft, the inspection of pilots, the 
question of international police and regulations—under one scheme of 
control. Then when any of these are assigned for work under any 
department of the Government they ought to pass under their exclusive 
control. If you could apply, for instance, the money that is appropri- 
ated to-day for all these departments of the Government, the Army, the 
Navy, the Post Office Department, and lump it together and cut out 
all this unnecessary stuff and put it under people that knew something 
about it I believe you would get 30 per cent more out of it in efficiency 
and development than you do to-day. 

Senator STERLING. Your theory would be that there should be a 
separate department? 

Gen, MITCRELL. There is no question about it. The more you think 
about it the more you will realize it. People do not know enough about 
it yet to be able to appreciate that. 

he CHAIRMAN, Is there any jealousy between the War Department 
and the Post Office Department in reference to the aircraft work? 

Gen. MITCHELL. I can not see why there should be. Anybody who 
looks at posta! aviation on a very broad piane of development for the 
country can not feel any jealousy. It ought not to be allowed to inter- 
fere in any way. 

The CHAIRMAN., I am pleased to hear you state one thing, because 
if I understood you 5 it meets with my approval. Whatever 
arrangement we made, whether we bad a central aircraft department 
or not, if we provide the Post Office Department with equipment, that 
department ought to be supreme? 

Gen. MITCHELL. It has to be; it can not be any other way, because 
they have to operate on schedule, and in order to do that they have 
to have discipline among their personnel. They have to get the people 
best qualified to do that particular work. On the other hand, all these 
people ought to be available for war in case of necessity, and all the 
oni pi ought to be so constructed that they could be quickly con- 
verted. 

Senator HENDERSON. They would be, would the 

Gen. MITCHELL. Yes, sir. Take the Post Office 
now—we could help them vastly if we only had 
and were allowed to do it. 

The CHARMAN. How could you help them? 

Gen, MITCHELL. In the first place, by keeping up all their repair 
and salyage and not requiring them to have a separate department of 
repair, supply, and salvage. e could overhaul all their motors in our 


comin 
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authority to do it 


regularly constituted repar and poppiy depots. In fact, we bave 
started to do that at Indianapolis for them. ve could salvage all their 
ships for them. That is a thing that is yery important in the air 
business. If you have an efficient salvage department you save tre- 
mendously, and if you do not, you lose a great deal. A big ship crashes 
out here, and you must have an organization that will go there and 
take the things off that are worth saving and leave the things that are 


not worth saving. Often it is not worth the freight charges to ship 
them to a certain place. 

On the other hand there are certain instruments and parts of motors 
and all that sort of thing that are very necessary, and we can save 
them very easily. We always have to have three elements in that 
portion of any airdrome, One is supply, the other is salvage, and the 
third is repair. Those three things have to go hand in hand. These 
could do work for all departments using aircraft. There is no use in 
the Navy maintaining one, the Post Office Department maintaining one, 
the Army maintaining one, the Geological Survey maintaining one, 
and the Agricultural Department maintaining its forest patrol. There 
is no sense in it at all, 

Senator HENDERSON. Have they aeroplanes in the forest-patrol work 
now ? 

Gen. MITCHELL. Yes. The Army planes are being used for that pur- 
pose, and they can very well do it at this time when they are not doing 
any other things in time of peace. We consider that the second most 
important thing of advantage in the severil departments of the Govern- 
ment. I believe the Department of Agriculture is ready to tell you 
that in the first six weeks we put that into operation it saved them 
more money than the combined appropriation for all the air services 
of the Government. 

Senator Henperson. When was that put into operation? 

Gen, MITCHELL, The Ist of July, I belleve, last year. 

Senator HENDERSON. There may be requests made for an appropria- 
tion in the Agriculture bill? 

Gen. MITCHELL., It is very important indeed. 

Senator HENDERSON. This will mean another air service under another 
department, 


etic Survey will want the same 
thing and the Geological Surve I want the same thing, You will 
have those requests for Approp: tions com from all sides, and once 
you get somebody practical and responsible for the Air Service in the 
Government, then you can put your thumb on him, and you will have 
accomplished something very practical. It is very difficult to start an 
air service, The air service that has been started by the Post Office 
Department has been started on personnel trained by the Army and 
on material furnished by the Army. 

The CHAMMAN. Have they reconstructed it very largely? 

Gen. MITCHELL, They have reconstructed it and modified it and fixed 
it up very considerably ; but do not forget, that stuff came largely from 
the central pool, and alone and unaided an air service is very difficult 
to get going. 

„ But the Post Office Department put it in shape and 
use 

Gen, MITCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator HENDERSON. If Congress should decide they would adopt one 
of the recommendations made by the Post Office artment as to 
aerial routes, which one do you favor, and which one do you think 
would bring the greatest benefit to the military organization? 

Gen. MITCHELL. The longest one—that is, from New York to San 
Francisco—absolutely and unquestionably. That would show you 
more than all the rest put together, because you get all the conditions of 
climate and all the altitudes that are encountered in this 
of course, all the temperatures. We get meteorolo; 

valuable, I agi 
n 


Gen. MircueLt. The Coast and 


here as the air currents vary, and that data would be 
sonally think you can deliver mail in 36 hours from New York to 
Francisco, I think we will find night flying is best all through the whole 
middle part of the country, from the Alleghenles to the Rockies. 

Senator STERLING. Awhile ago you spoke about 25 hours. 

Gen. MITCHELL. That is, 25 hours of straight flying. In order to 
get 25 continuous hours of flylng we would have to fly at night. If 
you have an organization very strong and capable of having these aids 
to air navigation, gou would do it in 25 hours. I believe to-day— 
that is, I mean within two or three months—that the organization we 
could put in there would be able to deliver mail from New York to 
San Francisco orioa niy in 36 hours, We relayed a message from 
Nogales to Brownsville the other day in eight hours. 0 an hour and 
a half or two hours from that would carry it from Nogales to the 
Pacific coast. It is interesting to do those things. We want to begin 
to uy these things out, but we have scarcely made a beginning yet 
at all. m 

Senator SrerLIxG. It is a very fascinating fleld. 

Gen. MITCHELL. The great thing is that you go out and try these 
things, and you find that you can do them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you anything further you wish to suggest 
to the committee? 

Gen, MITCHELL. Nothing in particular; however, I would be very 
happy to answer any questions. 

Senator HENDERSON. Are there any other maps you wish us to see? 

Gen. MITCHELL., There are many things dealing with the air or- 
ganization and military use of air forces that might be interesting 
but would take some time to explain. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are particularly interested in laying out this 
line from New York to San Francisco. 

Senator STERLING. You baye not gone into the question of cost, 
I suppose, of maintenance? 

Gen. MITCHELL, I think the Post Office Department are better 
qualified to speak about that than I am, because they know the com- 
parative cost from an air standpoint and with respect to the class 
of carriers that they come into competition with on the ground. I 
think when you begin to compare costs between the air and ground 
it does not actnally show the benefits that come from the air on 
account of the time factor and the development factor and the asset 
that it is to the Government, which you can not measure in money 
value. 

The CHAIRMAN. I quite agree with you on that. Personally, I 
would not consider the qu on of carrying mail by aeroplane if the 
whole object was to make it of use in the mail service. I think there 
are other and larger questions which can be developed at the same 
time, and that is the reason why I am looking with some degree of 
favor upon the continuation of this service.’ 

Gen. I think if you would try to look at all our ques- 
tions from the standpoint of the air, they are all connected up with 
each other and all of necessity connected up, their use, their upkeep, 
their scientific development, and their regulation from a national 
standpoint and from an international standpoint—I do not see how 
you can divide it and get any efficiency out of it. Your right hand 
will not know what your left band is doing unless you do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I ask, Gen. Mitchell, what you are doing now? 

Gen. MITCHELL, I om in charge of operatione and training in the 
Army Air Service. I formerly commanded the Air Service with our 
armies on the front in Europe. 

The CAAIRMAN. Do you know how many men have been assigned to 
the Post Office Department in the Air Service? 

Gen. MITCHELL, The Post Office Department are better able to tell. 
I think they have 21 pilots and 150 men. 8 

The CHAIRMAN, They came from your service, did they? 

Gen. MITCHELL, They were all either trained in our service or practi- 
cally so—that is, all the pilots and the majority of the mechanics, be- 
cause so far the Governments have been the only ones that could give 
very much training. It is a very expensive proposition. I see frequent 
references in the debates in Congress as to what became of the $640,- 
000,000 in this country appropriated for air purposes. It must be real- 
ized that a F of about 15,000 people is either fully 
or partially trained. at is, 15,000 pilots and observers received train- 
ing in the service, and that takes a great lot of equipment and a great 
lot of money, both from a financial standpoint and from the standpoint 
of the time, which is of vast importance when you get into war. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you have any control over the men in the Post 
Office Department? 

Gen. MITCHELL. None whatever. They are hired by- the Post Office 
Department and used as civilians. I think that is a very good way to 
use them. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are no longer connected with the Army Air 
Service at all? 

Gen, MITCHELL, No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are discharged men? 

Gen. MITCHELL, Yes; just the same as any other activity of the Post 
Office Department, 
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The CHAIRMAN. I think that is all, General, unless you haye some- 
thing further to su t. We are very much obliged to you: for coming 
here. I think you bave given some information with reference to the 
particular branch of the air business that will be of benefit to us. -We 
nre not considering the consolidation of the Air Service or any. of those 
Jarge questions, but are merely . a direct appropriation. We 
wanted to submit to you the situation for such ormation as you 
could give us on these projects that have been in contemplation by the 
Yost Office’ Department. 

Gen. MITCHELL. I think it is a very, very important thing, and I 
posay not only think we ought to use heavier-than-air craft in it, 

ut I think lighter-than-air craft ought to be used in it also. That has 
not been brought . vet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just what do you mean by that? 

Gen. MITCHELL. I mean large, rigid airships, to not only carry first- 
class matter, but second-class matter and all sorts of t c. They are 
perfectly practicable, They have gone away past the point of develop- 
ment. The first one appeared in Europe some 20 years. ago, and we 
have not got one in this country yet. e could use them all or part 
of the time for re mail. 

Senator Srantzixd. With reference to the heavier-than-air eraft sery- 
ice, what do you think about the possibility of Caveloping. it beyond the 
mere matter of carrying mail and developing it so as to allow the trans- 
portation of pa: ers, ctc., for long distances? 

Gen. -Mrrement. I think it has a. great future, but I think if you 
ever want to make it practicable, to develop the means of navigation 
Ihave just spoken of, includi the solution of the fog problem, you 
will have to work on certain safety devices. We are getting the safety 
end of it solved a little bit more all the time. This division I spoke 


tinuous work fer development. With ref 

they had had no continuous work for it and if it had been experimented 
with for awhile and then had to take a big long recess until another 
war, we would not have been anywhere with motor vehicles. That is 
the point about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think that is all, Gen. Mitchell. 
obliged to you. 

Gen. MITCHELL, Lam very glad to have been able to come before the 
committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. T yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What makes you shut out St. Louis 
and all that great southwestern country? 

Mr. STEENERSON. We plead not guilty to shutting out 
anybody. We had to draw a straight line from New York to 
the Pacific coast via Chicago, and that is what we did. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are they going on a straight line? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Practically so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How fast do these machines go on 


a long trip? 
Mr. STEENERSON. About 120 miles an hour. 
Is this supposed to be entirely for 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
the benefit of the Army? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Not entirely. It is supposed to have 
some value as a mail-carrying proposition. To my mind it would 
be an indefensible expense unless it had its military value, 
which has been pointed out. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman if he does 
not know that if we make this appropriation Congress will con- 
tinue to make one every year as long as the world lasts? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And that this is just the beginning. 

Mr. STEENERSON. ‘The gentleman will certainly remember 
that I have been against this whole proposition. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I thank the gentleman: for that ex- 
hibition of good sense. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman need not shake his gory 
locks at me and say I did it, because I was not in favor of spend- 
ing the public money on this aerial postal route. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What made you agree to it, then? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The majority of the managers agreed 
to it. 


We are very much 


Mr. DYER. The people want it and Congress wants it, in my 
judgment. 
Mr. ROUSE. It was the best thing we could suggest. That is 


the reason we agreed to it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Has it ever been demonstrated that 
this carrying of the mail by flying machines is a successful per- 
formance when you consider all the cireumstances—the cost and 
all the rest of it? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think it has been demonstrated that it 
is not a success, and that is the reason why we have not con- 
tinued this route from here to New York, because I have eyi- 
dence in my possession from men who have taken the books and 
recorded the facts that the mail was actually delayed by the 
aerial service from New York to Washington. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You said it is cheaper than by rail? 


Mr. STEENERSON, I said the department claimed it was 
cheaper, 
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Mr. DYER. 
subject. 

‘Mr. RANDALL of California. The gentleman said the records 
showed that it was a failure. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I did not say the records of the Post 
Office Department. I said the records in my office, compiled by 
employees. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. The records of the flying with 
the mail from Chicago to New York-show an efficiency record 
of 92 per cent deliveries, and as compared with the railroad time 
tables that is a very efficient service. The railroads are on time 
about 65 per cent of the time, but the airplane deliveries of the 
mail between Ghicago and New York are on a 92 per cent effi- 
ciency basis. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It depends on what you call an efficiency 
basis. If you call it efficient when they do not kill the aviator 
and burn up the mail, I presume that is true. But there are 
many other accidents delaying the mail. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. DUNBAR], a member of the committee. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Does not the record show that the transpor- 
tation of the mail between New York and San Francisco by air- 
plane shortens the time something like 58 hours, and that, too, 
in the face of the fact that no trayeling*is done during the night, 
and that the two extremes of the country are brought that much 
eleser together in point of time? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I regret that I am unable to admit the 
statement made by the gentleman. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The transmission of mail by aeroplanes cov- 
ering long distances is greatly facilitated by aeroplane service, 
and the transmission of mail from New York to San Francisco 
is a good thing, yet for short distances it would not be so ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have no answer to make to that. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. When we had this question up before in the 
House, the distinguished chairman mentioned his opposition to 
the matter and incidentally stated that he called to the atten- 
tion of the department the fact that they had left out the gentle- 
man's Twin Cities in Minnesota from this aeroplane mail service. 
Thereupon the department promised the chairman that it would 


The department is the best authority on the 


establish this service in the Twin Cities within 60 days, and 


thereupon the gentleman stated that that got the Minnesota 
vote. I want to ask whether or not the department has again 
promised this service to the Twin Cities in Minnesota? 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will excuse me, I will 
say that the recital of the conversation, by the gentleman is not 
correct, and although he has tried two or three times, he is still 
incorrect. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
man in the RECORD : 


[Excerpt from speech of Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, on page 1578 Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for Jan. 15, 1920,] 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have 10 minutes. 

The CHainMaN. The, gentleman from Minnesota asks unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

22 was no 5 

r. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, a year ago last month we held 

hearings on this item. It was then carried at $100,000 for the year, 
and they asked for $850,500. Before it was granted we examined Mr. 
Praeger with regard to it, and I mention this simply to show the meth- 
ods employed by the Post Office Department to increase this appropria- 


I will put the exact remarks of the gentle- 


. 2 * i * $ * 


I want to call your attention to the fact that a year ago, when we 
granted the increase of 800 per cent, I asked Mr. Praeger if they were 
going to extend the service to St. Paul and 8 is. I said 1 did 
not eve in the service except as an experiment. said, “If you are 
going to extend it, are you going to carry it to the Twin Cities?” I 
will read from page 54 of last year's hearings on the appropriation bill: 

„Mr. STEENERSON. Lou have not gotten to Chicago yet? 

“Mr, PRAEGER. Sunday week we will get there—on the 15th of De- 


cember. 

“Mr. STEÐNERSON. And then what time will you get to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul? 

* Mr. PRAEGER. In the spring. That is the only promise we can make, 
because we have problems to solve connected with winter flying which 


we.are ping — solve on te New York-Chicago route, If that swings 
2 and wwe have fairly reasonable weather, we will get into Minneapolis 


That, of course, got the Minnesota vote for the appropriation. He 
has never extended it to Minneapolis. But under his statement the 

eople have purchased an aviation field for $25,000, and the board of 
kadé are bombarding me with telegrams. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In the bill which the gentleman refers 
to in the last Congress an appropriation was made of $855,000 
for aerial mail. When that was before the committee I did ask 
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the department if it included an appropriation sufficient to take 
care of the Twin Cities, and they said that it would by March 1 
a year ago. That bill, however wrong it may be, was reported 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, the chairman of the commit- 
tee [Mr. Moon], and it was yoted for by the gentleman from 
Texas, voted “ no“ on motion to recommit the bill, and the con- 
ference report passed unanimously—ConGressIoNAL RECORD, 
page 3790, February 19, 1919. If there was any pork barrel 
in it the gentleman from Texas is as responsible as anybody. 
The bill went through unanimously, and thereafter it was signed 
by a Democratic President. If there was anything wrong in 
the bill, I think it can be fairly charged to the majority of the 
House at that time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman deny that he stated 
at that time that when the department promised the service by 
March 1 that got the Minnesota vote? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; I did not say any such thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will put the exact remarks of the gentle- 
man in the Recorp. And then to-morrow, on reading same, the 
gentleman from Minnesota will see that in his speech on Jan- 
uary 15, 1920, wherein he quoted a colloquy he had with Second 
Assistant Postmaster General Praeger, he asked when the sery- 
ice would get to Minneapolis and St. Paul, to which Mr. Praeger 
replied, “In the spring—probably to Minneapolis in March, 
1919.” The gentleman from Minnesota then stated: 

That, of course, got the Minnesota vote for the appropriation. 

Mr. STSENERSON. What the gentleman from Minnesota 
said was said facetiously, that when the Assistant Postmaster 
General stated that this appropriation would include the service 
of Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis that got my vote, the 
Minnesota vote. I did not refer to anybody else. The gentleman 
from Texas has misrepresented me three or four times by say- 
ing that I pledged the other Members from Minnesota, and if he 
had a spark of fairness in his heart he would know that I was 
talking only about myself and I was not referring to the other 
Members from Minnesota. I said I would read and I read from 
page 54 of last year’s hearings before the committee on the 
Post Office appropriation bill. I was the only Minnesota man 
on the committee. I only referred to myself. 

Now, I refuse to yield any further. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will not the gentleman withhold that for a 
question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will withhold it. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I wish to get out of the stormy atmosphere 
that prevails at the present time and get down into the equable 
climate of the southern part of California. [Laughter.] I wish 
to ask if the committee in considering this matter of aerial serv- 
ice took into account the more comfortable, the more reliable 
air lines along the southern part of the country which terminate 
at the principal city on the Pacific coast of North and South 
America in population and wealth, namely, the city of Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; and we were very sorry that we 
could not bring Los Angeles and San Diego in. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. Can not the gentleman suggest something in 
the report by which the aeroplanes will go over Danville, III., 
every day? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. I certainly will, and you can get it under 
this bill if they can carry as cheaply as by rail. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 90, noes 5. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. STEENERSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


By unanimous consent, leave to extend remarks was granted 
to Mr. Steenerson, Mr. Branton, and Mr. MILLER, i 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by printing a public interview with the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Colby, and a Delegate of Congress, on the 
freedom of political prisoners in Ireland. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
vee for the further consideration of the Army appropriation 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Towner in 
the chair. $ 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the Army appropriation bill, of which the Clerk will 
report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13587) making hd pag nae) for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, 

The CHAIRMAN. On yesterday an amendment was offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bex], to which a point of 
order was made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 
The question depended upon the facts of the case, in the judg- 
ment of the Chair. It was impossible to know at that time just 
what the facts were. The Chair has had an investigation made 
and is now ready to rule upon the point of order. 

The paragraph of the bill-under consideration to which this 
amendment was offered is as follows: 


For shelter, grounds, shooting gallerie 


ranges for small-arms target 
practice, machine-gun 


practice, field-artillery practice, repairs, and ex- 
paanu incident thereto, including flour for paste for marking targets, 

ire of employ such ranges and galleries to be open as far as prac- 
ticable to the National Guard and organized rifle clubs under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, $50,000. 

There is no question but what the amendment offered is ger- 
mane to the paragraph. The amendment provides for an ap- 
propriation of $88,880 for the acquisition of land as an addi- 
tion to the Leon Springs Military Reservation in Texas, hereto- 
fore authorized and now in use as a target range at Camp Travis 
in Texas. 

Whether the point of order directed against the amendment 
should be sustained or overruled depends upon the facts in the 
case. If the purchase proposes the addition of a separate and 
distinct tract of land not adjoining and appurtenant to the 
Leon Springs Reservation, the point of order should be sus- 
tained; if the addition is adjacent to the Leon Springs Reser- 
vation it is in order as a continuation of a public work. 
There is no method of enlarging any public work that is situ- 
ated as it must be upon lands except by amendment to existing 
law. It has been held that any continuation of an existing 
work is not subject to that point of order. This has been ex- 
tended to include lands which are adjacent to that which has 
already been authorized by an act of Congress. The Chair has 
been informed in this case by the War Department that the land 
appropriated for in the amendment is not only adjacent to but 
is in fact within the present boundaries of what has been laid 
out and denominated the Leon Springs Reservation. Under 
those conditions the point of order must be, and is, overruled. 

The question now arises on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas, which, without objection, the Chair will 
ask the Clerk to again report for the information of the com- 
mittee, 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bux: Page 40, line 25, at the end of line 


25, add the lode she 

“ Provided, That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $88,580 for the 
acquisition of iand as an addition to the Leon Springs Military Reserva- 
tion in Texas, heretofore authorized and now in use as a target range 
for Camp Travis, Tex.” 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEE. When this matter was up yesterday I made a 
statement of the case under the reservation of the point of 
order in respect to the merits of the question. Subsequently 
I discussed the point of order from a parliamentary status. I 
want to know whether I will be permitted to make a statement 
under this amendment as to the merits of the case, or am I 
precluded by the statement that I made yesterday? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yesterday was authorized 
and, as a matter of fact, used five minutes in a statement in 
support of his amendment, but, of course, he can ask unanimous 
consent at this time if he desires to proceed further. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I care to make 
any further statement than what I made yesterday. I ask for 
a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: à 


acres of land adjoining and to the east of the presen 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to reserve the point 
of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California reserves 
the point of order, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state to my 
friend from California that the facts in this case are identically 
the same from a parliamentary standpoint as those just passed 
upon by the Chair. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I am under the impression that 
the cases are not exactly identical. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state that they are identical. This 
land adjoins the Fort Bliss Reservation, right against it, and 
is now being occupied by the Army. stationed at Fort Bliss as a 
drill ground and aviation field and rifle range. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Texas desires to 
be recognized on the merits of his amendment, the Chair will 
recognize him. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I do; but I wanted to state that the facts 
are identical with the facts in the case just passed upon by the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
when it is made. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I anticipated there would 
be a point of order raised against this amendment and I waited 
for the ruling in the other case. The reservation at Fort Bliss, 
Tex., comprises 1,280 acres of land; 640 acres were donated by 
the citizens of my home town to the Government and 640 acres 
were donated by the State of Texas. The Federal Government 
has never purchased an acre of land in the Fort Bliss Reserva- 
tion or adjacent thereto. The Army of the Federal Government 
stationed at Fort Bliss has used this identical land for 10 years 
and has paid the magnificent sum of $1 to the people of that 
city. I want to state further that this land was appraised by 
a committee appointed by certain Army officers and a commit- 
tee appointed by the chamber of commerce, and the price that 
was fixed upon the land was almost double the amount the 
citizenship there are asking the Government for it to-day. I 
would state to the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], who 
I believe is in full sympathy with me in this amendment, for I 
have discussed it with him, that in all fairness to these people, 
where the Federal Government has used their lands for 10 
years, it eught to buy this land at a sum of about one-half of 
its present value. Why do they want to sell it to the Federal 
Government? Because everybody in my town recognizes that 
Fort Bliss is the most important military post on the border. 
It supplies the division posts for 600 miles on the east side and 
500 miles on the west side, and as long as there is disturbance 
in Mexico—and there has been for many years and probably it 
will continue for many years to come—this post must be main- 
tained at its present standard. This land ought to be pur- 
chased. 

The people should be paid some remuneration for lands which 
could be cut up to-day and sold in city lots, because it is right 
up against the city, for $300 an acre. That is what the 
citizenship said, that is what the board appointed by the Army 
officers suy, and I say to you in all fairness that I think the 
Federal Government ought to purchase this land at this sum, 
that has been fixed by two boards at a reasonable—a very rea- 
sonable—value. I do not believe that they ought to continue to 
use our choicest land there. It is necessary that they should 
have an aviation field and that they should have a drill ground 
and a target range. I have seen it used for a target range for 
10 years. Why should not the Government purchase this land 
at the price fixed? The citizenship did not fix the price. All 
that the private owners ask is a reasonable sum, not its full 
market value. 

It is not a town-lot scheme, gentlemen, but simply the citizens 
there who own this land that the Federal Government has been 
using for years and years ask some remuneration from the 
Federal Government. And bear in mind, gentlemen, that mag- 
nificent post which has been built there, and which has cost 
millions of dollars, the land upon which those buildings are 
situated never cost our Government one cent. Now, can you 
point to any other place in this broad land where the people 


The Chair will consider the point of order 


donated every acre of land or which was donated by the great 
State of Texas out of its private lands, for when Texas, as you 
know, went into the Union, she reserved her public lands? 
When it became necessary to enlarge the post Texas generously 
donated 640 acres of land to the Federal Government, and I ask 
you gentlemén, in all fairness to our people, that have just as 
much pride in building up that post as any other place in this 
Republic, yet we do not feel we ought to donate this land for 
Army purposes. That is shown by the Secretary of War, by 
the commanding general of the Southern Department and the 
commanding officer at Fort Bliss to be in the interest of the 
Federal Government. Gentlemen, I want you to bear in mind 
this is not a town-lot scheme. It is not brought here on 
the part of certain energetic real estate men because they feel 
they might induce the Congress to purchase it. 

Mr. YATES. What is the amount? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Three hundred and fifty-six thousand dol- 
lars, $178 an acre, and the appraised value of this land runs 
up from $250 to $300 an acre. I certainly trust that my good 
friend will not insist upon his point of order. 

a KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I must make the point of 
order. 

2 CHAIRMAN. Upon what ground is the point of order 
made 

Mr. KAHN. In the first place I do not think it is germane 
to this section of shooting galleries and ranges, and then I 
do not understand that this land is in the territory occupied 
by Fort Bliss. The previous land transaction was in connection 
with the land at Leon Springs—it was, in fact, a part of that 
area—and I find that the Leon Springs property was under 
option of contemplated purchase by the Government for three 
years. This I have not been able to find is under option by the 
Government. í 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the gentleman will yield, I will state 
to my good friend that the Government took an option on this 
land à little over two years ago. 

Mr. KAHN. Is there any contract? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; in the War Department there is a 
contract. I have seen it. I will say to my good friend from 
California I know and feel that he believes in exact justice 
in this matter. 

Mr. WELLING. 
land? 

Mr. 


Is the War Department occupying this 


HUDSPETH. Oh, yes, sir; and has been for 10 years. 
Mr. WELLING. How much has it paid for that privilege? 
Mr. HUDSPETH, One silver dollar. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to 
be heard further on the point of order? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I am not an expert, I 
will state to my friend, the Chairman, on parliamentary pro- 
cedure in this House. It joins the land that is owned by the 
Government, right against it; has been used for years by the 
Federal Government, and the Government has had an option 
on this land for two or three years. The contract is in the 
War Department. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the Chair to a decision rendered by a very distinguished 
and expert parliamentarian in the House—rendered no longer 
than yesterday by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rose] upon this question. The identical question was up yes- 
terday, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania held that it was 
not subject to the point of order, although it involves the 
question of buying land. I find myself not in accord with the 
said decision of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but I 
always try to obey the rules and precedents of the House; 
and I cite his decision as authority for the present Chair over- 
ruling the present point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsrrru] 
is as follows: 

That the sum of $356,700 is hereby appropriated out of any mone 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the purchase of 2000 
acres of Jand adjoining and to the east of the present military reser- 
vation at Fort Bliss, Tex., and the Secretary of War is. hereby 
authorized and directed to make said purchase of said land, to be 
used for rifle range and other purposes which the Federal Government 
may determine, said land now being used by the Federal Government 
for Army purposes. 

It will be observed that this amendment is solely for the 
purpose of purchasing land. If it had been offered to the 
section that we had under consideration on page 40, which 
includes the acquisition of grounds, it would be within the 
rule laid down by previous decisions of the Chair. The Chair 


desires to call the attention, however, of the gentleman from 
Texas and of the committee to the fact that this paragraph 
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now under consideration is under the general title of “ Quar- 

termaster supplies and services for rifle ranges for civilian 
instruction.” That, of course, does not imply the acquisition 
of land. The language of the paragraph is as follows: 


To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges. 


The Chair presumes the gentleman from Texas would urge 
upon the Chair the argument that that establishment would 
include the purchase of land? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has given that idea some con- 
sideration. However, if the gentleman will read the remaining 
portion of the item, he will understand, the Chair is quite 
sure, just as the Chair now understands, that that could not 
be held to include the acquisition of land. That is all under 
the Quartermaster Department and is intended for the purpose 
of establishing a range upon any land that has been acquired 
and for the provision of those things which may be necessary, 
for clerical service, for baggage and other insignia, for the 
transportation of employees, for the purchase of material, 
supplies, and services. Everything included in the paragraph 
would exclude the idea that it was intended to add the pur- 
pose or object of the acquisition of land. For that reason, the 
Chair holds that the objection that has been made to the point 
of order suggested by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kann], that it is not germane, is well taken, and the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 40, so that I may offer this amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. I would suggest to the gentleman from Texas 
that we ought to finish up the bill, and hen 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state to my good friend that I 
think it will not take more than a moment. I will make no 
statement about the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 40, the last paragraph, for the 
purpose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, is this amendment the gentle- 
man wants to offer? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the bill, page 40, after the amendment adopted, which was 
offered by Mr. Bex, by inserting: os 

“That the sum of $356,700 is hereby 1 out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purchase of 2,000 
acres of land adjoining and to the east of the litary reserva- 
tion at Fort Bliss, Tex.; and the Secretary of War is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make said purchase of said land to be used for 
rifle range and other pur which the Federal Government may 
determine, said land now being used by the Federal Government for 
Army purposes.” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest a point of 
order should be made to that, because the Secretary of War is 
directed to authorize and purchase land. It is not on all fours 
with the other case, because there was a contract there. There- 
fore, in the present condition of our finances, with all the 
burdens the country has to bear, I do not believe we should 
appropriate this sum at this time. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state to the gentleman from Mli- 
nois that there is a contract now in existence giving the Fed- 
eral Government an option on this land. 

Mr. CANNON. By authority of law? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. By authority of law. 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman the contract? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It is on file, as I understand it, here in 
the War Department. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman understands it to beso. Then 
why is it necessary to authorize the purchase of this land? Or 
is it a bare option? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It is an option, as I have already stated 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. An option? I can option off the whole State 
of Illinois if the State of Illinois were willing that the Govern- 
ment should purchase it for military purposes. That does not 
amount to a contract. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to returning to page 40 
for the purpose of offering the amendment? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Massachusetts has ob- 
jected. I should oppose it if it was in order. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I frust the gentleman will let me put it 
to a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GREENE] objects, and the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For the procurement and issue, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed the Secretary of War, to institutions at which one or 
more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are maintained, such 
public animals, uniforms, equipment, and means of transportation as he 
may deem necessary, and to forage at the expense of the United States 
public animals so ed; for transporting said animals and other au- 
thorized equipment from place of issue to the several institutions ana 
return of same to place of issue when necessary; for the maintenance 
of camps for the further practical instruction of the members of 

e Officers’ Training Corps, and for transporting members of suc: 
corps to and from such camps, and to subsist them while traveling t 
and from such camps and while remaining therein so far ás appropria- 
tions will permit; for the payment of commutation of subsistence to 
members of the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corp: 
at such rate, not exceeding the cost of the garrison ration prescribe 
for the Army, as authorized in the act of Congress approved June 3, 
1916, $2,500,000. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of making a statement. 

I want to say that I sympathize somewhat with-the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. HupsperuH], who has just taken his seat 
after making an effort to get an amendment onto this bill pro- 
viding for the purchase of real estate. My sympathy goes out 
to him, not because I favor the purchase of real estate but on 
account of the fact that after our committee had decided that 
in view of the condition of the Treasury, and in view of the 
uncertainty in regard to the amount of land that is now owned 
by the Government for military purposes and the large number 
of fields and camps that are costing us millions and millions 
of dollars in overhead expense to keep up from year to year, 
on yesterday we yielded in that understanding that we had that 
we would not buy any real estate, and decided to buy Selfridge 
Field up on the Canadian boundary. And one of the great 
arguments made in favor of the purchase of that flying field 
was that there was water in the lake, where the men would 
fall, if they came down, in the water, rather than on the land, 
and that it was necessary to keep boats there to go out and 
bring them in. That it is a good flying field, I have no doubt. 
I do not question that, but I do question the continuing of the 
expense of this Government of ours in maintaining all the 
numerous flying fields that we have and all the numerous camps 
that we have. 

Another thing: After doing that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BEE] comes forward with his proposition, having per- 
haps just as much merit as the other, and it was necessary for 
us, in order to be consistent, to allow him to get his amend- 
ment onto this bill for the purchase of more real estate. And 
I want to simply say to the members of this committee that 
in my judgment we ought to call a halt until the Military 
Establishment of this country can come to Congress with a 
plan and with a map, showing us the number of camps and 
fields that we have and the number that will be required to 
take care of the Military Establishment of our country, and 
then we can buy those locations and go to work and put perma- 
nent buildings and equipment on them, and get rid of the 
enormous expense of maintaining all these temporary camps 
throughout the country. I say that it is with regret that I 
see my friend from Texas [Mr. HupsrerH] go down after 
others have been favored by getting their amendments in. 

Mr, FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman, I judge, refers to my remarks 
of yesterday in discussing the Selfridge Field. I incidentally 
referred to the advantages that that field had. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized. I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, and then the gentleman can make his 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I incidentally referred to the 
advantages that this field had, advantages that are not had by 
any other field, but I base my support of that proposition upon 
the fact that the Federal Government has expended $2,300,000 
upon that field; that its option expires July 1; and that if it 
does not take title to it by July 1 it will lose that $2,300,000, 
except what it may recover through the salyage value of the plant; 
whereas, by expending the additional $190,000, the Government 
ean acquire title. And I do not believe there is a business man 
in this country with a spoonful of brains in his head that would 
throw away $2,300,000 rather than expend an additional $190,000 
and acquire title to this Jand. And then we can sell it if we 
decide to do so. But if we do not acquire title by July 1 the 
Government will lose what was put on it. 
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Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have five minutes in which to finish my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am a little bit surprised that my good 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. Fiecps] should sing the same siren 
song that has seduced the Members of this Congress, and per- 
haps of every other Congress, to invade the Treasury of the 
United States for the expenditure of money that is unnecessary. 
And I want to say—— 

Mr. BEE. I wanted to say that I intended to make a few 
remarks, but in view of the seductive references of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, I do not think I will say anything. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Now, I wanted to say this, that it is all 
n mistake to talk about it being economy for the Goverhment 
simply because they have spent a million dollars in some place 
on some property to take the property over for fear it otherwise 
would lose something. At Selfridge Field the contractor got 
$95,000. What will it cost to maintain it each year? 

Gentlemen, the time has come when you must understand 
that when the Government of the United States buys land or 
buys a plant there is a very different rule operating from the 
rule that would operate when an individual buys it. When the 
individual buys it he begins to get an income from it, but when 
the Goyernment buys it it immediately means an outlay on the 
part of the Government, and a continued outlay. Therefore I 
maintain that we ought only to keep such plants as are neces- 
sary to maintain our Military Establishment. 

I want to say to my good friend from Texas [Mr. Breer] that, 
notwithstanding I am in sympathy with him, I am against his 
proposition, because a man who visited that camp told us that 
they had 200 acres for a drill field there, while at Camp Gordon 
they did not have enough land for a company to drill on. Yet 
they wanted to get more additional land than they have at Camp 
Gordon, and the gentleman from Texas knows they do not need 
this great plant there to drill on when they already have 200 
acres now. I am against this proposition, and I think we ought 
to call a halt now to buying any more land until we know “ where 
we are at.” 

Mr. FIELDS. This Camp Selfridge proposition was included 
in this general camp purchase, and I do not recall that I heard 
the gentleman from Illinois raising any thunder about it when 
it was included in that bill, and he was a member of the com- 
mittee; neither do I recall that he offered any opposition to it 
in the House when it was considered. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Go back and look at the RECORD. 

Mr. FIELDS. Did the gentleman, or did he not? 

Mr, McKENZIE. Not specifically to Selfridge Field, but I 
was opposed to that proposition. 

Mr. FIELDS. Why did not the gentleman oppose it specifi- 
cally at that time? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I opposed the whole bill. I did not think it 
was necessary. I feel that way about it now. We have many 
flying fields already in America. They may be necessary; 
they may be necessary in Michigan. But before we buy them 
I do say we ought to haye a comprehensive plan. As it is, 
gentlemen come in here without information, and some Member 
offers an amendment to buy 2,000 or 200 acres of land in some 
locality in this country, and we vote it in without knowing any- 
thing about it. We ought to know the facts, and we ought to 
know whether it is necessary for the Military Establishment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT. 


For the manufacture and purchase of medical and hospital supplies, 
including disinfectants, for military posts, campa, hospitals, hospital 
ships and transports, for t work for enlisted men and Army 
nurses while patients in a hospital, and supplies uired for mosquito 
destruction in and about mili posts in the Canal Zone, $3,500,000: 
Provided, That the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, select types 
and makes of motor ambulances for the Army and authorize their pur- 
chase without regard to the laws prescribing advertisement for proposals 
for supplies and materials for the Army; for the purchase of veterinary 
supplies and hire of veterinary surgeons; for expenses of medical sup- 

ly depots; for medical care and treatment not otherwise provided for, 
neluding care and subsistence in private hospitals, of officers, enlisted 
men, and civilian employees of the Army, of applicants for enlistment, 
and of 3 of war and other persons in military custody or con- 
finement, when entitled thereto by law, regulation, or contract : Provided 
further, That this shall not apply to officers and enlisted men who are 
treated in private hospitals or by civilian 8 while on furlough ; 
for the proper care and treatment of epidemic and contagious diseases 
in the Army or at military posts or stations, including measures to 


prevent the spread thereof, and the payment of reasonable damages not 
otherwise provided for, for bedding and clothing injured or destroyed 
in such prevention; for the pay of male and female nurses, not includ- 
ing the Army Nurse Corps, and of cooks and other civilians employed 
for the proper care of sick officers and soldiers, under such regulations 


fixing their number, qualifica s. 3 8 

ana have been or shall be fe 1 R War: Tor the 
pay of civilian physicians employed to examine physically applicants for 
enlistment and enlisted men and to render other professional services 
from time to time under proper authority; for the pay of other employees 
of the Medical Department; for the payment of ress companies and 
local transfers employed directly by the Medical partment for the 
transportation of medical and hospital supplies, including bidders’ 
samples and water for analysis ; for supplies for use in teaching the art 
of cooking to the enlisted force of the Medical Department; for the sup- 
ply of the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. ; for advertising, 
printing, binding, laundry, and all other necessary mi eous ex- 
penses of the Medical Department. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to ask a question. On page 45, 
lines 9 to 13, why is the proviso inserted authorizing the pur- 
chase by the Secretary of War of select types and makes of 
motor ambulances, authorizing their purchase without regard 
to the law prescribing advertisement; and so forth? 

Mr. KAHN. The idea in placing that language in the law— 
and it has been carried in the law for some years—was to induce 
the manufacturers of motor vehicles to try to make improve- 
ments on ambulances. If the Medical Department were to 
advertise, probably it would not result in their getting the 
types of ambulances that they would desire. Of course, under 
this provision they can meet manufacturers of motor vehicles, 
whose men and engineers are constantly trying to make im- 
provements. When one of these engineers suggests an improve- 
ment in the matter of an ambulance, the Medical Department 
under this language would be enabled to allow the experiment 
to proceed, with the object ultimately of getting the ambulance, 
provided it met with the requirements of the department. They 
do not buy them ordinarily; they simply try to get the most 
improved ambulance they can. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Chair desires to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that on page 45, at the commencement of line 13, there is 
a mistake in the spelling of the word “ supplies.” 2 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. The first syllable on line 13 is misspelled. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made, 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HOSPITAL CARE, CANAL ZONE GARRISONS. 


For paying the Panama Canal such reasonable charges, exclusive of 
subsistence, as may be approved by the Secretary of War for caring in 
its hospitals for officers, enlisted men, military prisoners, and civilian 
i na ta of the Army admitted thereto upon the request of proper 
military authority, $60,000: Provided, That the subsistence of the said 
patients, except commissioned officers, shall be paid to said hospitals 
out of the appropriation for subsistence,of the Army at the rates pro- 
vided therein for commutation of rations for enlisted patients in general 
hospitals. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of getting the Recorp straight. While the 
Post Office conference report was under consideration to-day, 
after being yielded to, I asked the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] the following: 

Mr. BLANTON. When we had this question up before in the House the 
distinguished chairman, Mr. STEENERSON, mentioned his opposition to 
the matter and incidentally stated that he called to the attention of 
the 8 the fact that they bad left out the gentleman's twin 
cities in Minnesota from this aeroplane mail service. Thereupon the 
department promised the chairman that it would establish this service 
in the twin cities within 60 days, and thereupon the gentleman stated 
that that got the Minnesota vote. I want to ask whether or not the 
department has again promised this service to the twin cities in 
Minnesota? 


Whereupon, Mr. Chairman, the said gentleman from Minne- 
sota stated that my recital was incorrect; and when I told him 
that I would put his exact remarks from his speech of January 
15, 1920, in the Recorp showing that my recital was absolutely 
correct, the gentleman still maintained that I was incorrect, 
and he went off into a discussion of the subject of “ pork barrel ” 
when I had made no allusion to such a question. And when I 
asked the gentleman if he denied stating in his speech of 
January 15, 1920, that when Mr. Praeger promised in December 
to give the twin cities aeroplane service by spring, he stated: 

That that got the Minnesota vote— ' 

The gentleman from Minnesota replied: - 

No; I did not say any such thing. . 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me just a sug- 
gestion. I do not know anything about the difference of opinion 
between the gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from 
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Minnesota [Mr. SreenersoN], but I do not see the gentleman 
from Minnesota here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, if the gentleman prefers, I will wait 
until he comes back. But he may not be here to-day. He is 
not always here. ? 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me that if by unanimous consent 
the gentleman wishes to proceed, he should be here. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want to insert this in the RECORD. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman has leave, all right. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, the gentleman 
from Texas obtained leave, while the Post Office matter was 
under consideration, to insert this language. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. I do not object. 

Mr. BLANTON, I read from the Record of January 15, 1920, 
page 1578, where the Post Office appropriation bill was under 
discussion : 

Mr. Strexerson, Mr. Chairman, a year ago last month we held hear- 
ings on this item. It was then carried at $100,000 for the year, and 
they asked for $850,500. Before it was granted we examined Mr. 
Praeger with regard to it, and I mention this simply to show the 
methods employed by the Post Office Department to increase the appro- 


priation. 
* » * = . . $ 


I want to call your attention to the fact that a year ago, when we 
_ granted the increase of 800 per cent, I asked Mr. Praeger if they were 
going to extend the service to St. Paul and Minneapolis. I said I 
did not believe in the service except as an experiment. I said, “ If you 
are going to extend it, are zoa going to carry it to the Twin Cities?” 
1 read from page 54 of last year’s hearings on the appropriation 


Mr. 1 And then what time will you get to Minneapolis 
u 


Mr. PRAEGER, In the spring. That is the only promise we can make, 
because we have problems to solve connected with winter flying which 
we are going to solve on the New York-Chicago route. If that swin: 
well and we have fairly reasonable weather, we will get into Minneapol 
in March, 1919.” 

hat, of course, got the Minnesota vote for the appropriation, He 
has never extended it to Minneapolis. But under his statement the 
people have purchased an aviation fleld for $25,000, and the board of 
trade are bombarding me with telegrams. 

That is just exactly practically word for word what I said 
this morning, that the gentleman asked when the service would 
reach the Twin Cities, and being assured that it would go there 
by spring, he then said, “ That got the Minnesota vote.” Now, 
note right after his colloquy with Mr. Praeger, the gentleman 
from Minnesota did say: 

That, of course, got the Minnesota vote for the appropriation, 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will permit me, of course he 
explained that by the “ Minnesota vote,” he did not intend to 
mean the whole Minnesota vote. 

Mr. BLANTON. - I did not claim that he meant the whole Min- 
nesota vote. I do not contend that he meant anything what- 
eyer, more than his words conveyed, in their usual meaning in 
English. But he did say exactly what I said he said, and though 
he denied it, he did say: 

That, of course, got the Minnesota vote for the appropriation. 

And before the gentleman from Minnesota denies passages 
in his speeches again, and before he accuses anyone of being in- 
correct, he ought to review his speeches and know that he is 
himself correct. The record of his speech of January 15, 1920, 
which I have placed in the Recorp, shows that I quoted him 
verbatim, almost word for word, and ‘that I did not place any im- 
proper construction whatever upon what he said, but merely 
asked a question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask a question about the care of our insane 
soldiers. You are making appropriations here for the Canal 
Zone. 

Mr. KAHN. We have not read that section yet. I would sug- 
gest that the gentleman withhold his pro forma amendment 
until later. A 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ARMY MEDICAL 


For Army Medical Museum, preservation of specimens, and the prepa- 
ration and purchase of new specimens, $20,000, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to inquire of the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs what provision is made for our insane soldiers, 
and how they are cared for as to their pay, allowances, and so 
forth? This section refers particularly to the insane soldiers in 
the Canal Zone. 

Mr. KAHN. The item to which the gentleman referred a 
while ago, on pages 46 and 47, makes the appropriation for that 
matter. 


MUSEUM. 


The Army has a contract agreement with the officials of the 
Panama Canal. When our soldiers on the zone become ill or 
go insane they are placed in the hospitals of the Canal Zone. 
There care is given them by the doctors and the nurses of the 
Canal Zone, and finally the Canal Zone officials present a bill 
to the Government for that care and attention of the insane and 
sick on the Canal Zone who are connected with the Army, and 
the bills are paid out of this appropriation. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. May I ask the gentleman what provision is 
made for the care of insane soldiers in continental United 
States? s 

Mr. KAHN. Our soldiers are generally brought here to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital in Washington and cared for there, the 
Federal Government, of course, paying for their care and main- 
tenance, 

Mr. McKEOWN. I call the attention of the gentleman and 
to his committee to a circumstance as to which I take it the 
jurisdiction would be with the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. I have learned that there are over 100 insane sol- 
diers in St. Elizabeths Hospital for whom guardians have been 
appointed in Washington, and charges are being made for col- 
lecting their allowances from the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 
It occurs to me that these unfortunates ought not to be required 
to pay the expenses of these guardianships, which the Govern- 
ment has left entirely under the control of the courts. 

Mr. KAHN. I understand that what the gentleman says in 
connection with the appointment of guardians is true, but I 
do not know that the fees exacted by the guardians for that pur- 
pose amount to any considerable sum. The insane person, of 
course, is not able to conduct his own affairs. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understand that. 

Mr. KAHN. And I imagine that it is necessary to appoint a 
guardian. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; but the Government of the United 
States owes it to these soldiers to see that no unusual charges 
are made, and it occurred to me that the United States could 
appoint its own officer to distribute these funds without any 
cost to the soldiers. 

Mr. KAHN. That may be true, and it is a valuable suggestion, 
I have in mind a case with which I was very familiar some 
years ago. An enlisted man of the Navy had been placed in St, 
Elizabeths, and a guardian was appointed here in Washington; 
that man’s pay was saved and cared for by the guardian; and 
finally the insane man expressed a desire to go back home to 
California, and through the good offices of the officials of the 
Government he was sent home. There was practically little 
taken from his funds for the guardianship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I ask unanimous consent that my time be 
extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Are any other insane cared for in St. 
Elizabeths exeept from the Army or Navy, or is it a general 
hospital for the insane? 

Mr. KAHN. All the insane from the city of Washington are 
also cared for there, but those who go insane while serving in 
the Army or Navy are taken to St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman know whether they are 
kept separate or whether they are mixed with other patients? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think they are kept separate. Of course, 
many of them are simply kept under observation. I presume 
that a great many cases have arisen in the war through shell 
shock, and, so far as I have been able to learn, those men are 
being well cared for. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If the gentleman will yield, 
I would like to make a statement along that particular line. 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I have been informed, and I 
believe reliably informed, that sometimes exceedingly mild cases 
are confined in wards with very desperate cases, and their mental 
condition has been very distressing on account of that fact. I 
have been instrumental in rescuing one or two of the boys from 
that institution who were being held there. I took them in my 
automobile and drove them around the grounds and talked with 
them and studied them from every possible viewpoint and found 
them wholly competent and capable, and in taking the matter 
up with the proper officers there they assured ine that they were 
just about ready to let one patient go when certain papers were 
fixed up, and this, that, and the other, although there had been 
no indication that that boy was going to be released af any early 
date, and I found everything to satisfy my mind that the boy had 
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been in the condition in which I found him, a competent condi- 
2 for weeks before the time that I made the personal investi- 
gation, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I move to strike out the last two 
words. I do this for the purpose of making a statement. I would 
like to call the attention of the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs [Mr. Kann] to the fact that when this St. 
Elizabeths Asylum was originally established it was established 
solely for the insane of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. KAHN. That is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. But as time has rolled along its juris- 
diction has been enlarged, until now it takes in not only the 
insane of the Army and Navy but the indigent insane of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and also criminal insane from all over the 
country. I do not know just what the conditions now are, but 
there have been cases where these insane soldiers and sailors 
have been confined along with the criminal insane; and I wanted 
to suggest to the gentleman that if his committee would investi- 
gate the matter he might find it to the better interest of the 
insane of the Army and Navy to eliminate these other classes 
of patients and leave that hospital entirely for the insane of 
the Army and Navy. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think the Committee on Military Affairs 
has any jurisdiction over that institution. I know they do not 
appropriate for it. It is under the jurisdiction, I think, of the 
Interior Department. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. What committee has been reporting 
legislation covering that institution? 

Mr. KAHN. I presume the appropriations are carried in the 
sundry civil bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have not investigated to see what 
committee reported legislation to the House. 

Mr. KAHN. I think the District Committee legislates for the 
institution directly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. What I wanted to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to was that we ought to have somewhere a hos- 
pital for the treatment of the insane of the Army and Navy 
separate and apart from all other insane. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The appropriation for the main- 
8 of the St. Elizabeths Hospital is carried in the District 

III. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 

strike out the last three words for the purpose of laying a little 
more information about the St. Elizabeths Hospital, the Govern- 
ment hospital in this city, before the committee, hoping that it 
will reach a point where it will do some good. A service man 
who was confined there for a considerable period of time stated 
to me with tears in his eyes, after he had been out of the institu- 
tion several weeks or months, the following facts: He is an ex- 
pert accountant and a well-educated man, and was perfectly sane 
at the time. He told me that he could not think of the treatment 
that was given to the poor insane soldiers over there without 
weeping; that he had repeatedly seen an attendant when he 
would come to help a patient to bed or to feed him, or something 
of that kind, a man whose mind was so blank that he did not 
know that he had hands or feet, the attendant would tell him to 
sit down, and if he did not sit down he knocked him down. He 
said he had seen that sort of brutal treatment meted out to these 
boys for many weeks and months, and that it had aggravated his 
owu condition. But he was pleading that some one would look 
inte that matter and see that that brutality was stopped for the 
sake of those still in the institution. 
„Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes. Attacks from time to time have been made against 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. It would be impossible for a great hos- 
pital like that, I suppose, to be conducted without some infrac- 
tion of the rules and everything be in apple-pie order. It is so 
easy to say that a man who is insane is mistreated. 

I think it is due to the St. Elizabeths Hospital and to the man 
at the head of it to say that my information is, after considerable 
inquiry, that the man at the head of it has no superior as an 
insane expert in the United States. I am well acquainted with 
him, have met him time and again when investigating appro- 
priatiens to care for the maintenance and support of that hospi- 
tal, and so far as I know and believe, he is as kind a man in the 
service as any of my acquaintance, and I believe of any engaged 
in similar duties throughout the United States. 

In a large institution of that kind so many things happen; 
somebody gets up and reads a letter; somebody gets up and takes 
the say-so of somebody else. If there are abuses of the kind that 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Sustacers] speaks of, there 
should be g committee of investigation. There have been two or 
three committees of investigation in former years, and, while I 


have no brief to defend Dr. White, I think I am justified in 
saying, from the inquiries I have made and the hearings before 
the Committee on Appropriations, that I believe he is a perfectly 
competent man, and as kindly a man as you will find anywhere 
in tne hospital service in the United States. 

. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

25 CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. That is the opinion that I have gleaned from my 
casual investigations. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say that, as far as my 
remarks are concerned, I was making no attack on anybody. 
I was calling attention to the conditions that exist there. I 
say that the three classes ought not to be in the same institu- 

on. 

Mr. CANNON. I quite agree with the gentleman that we are 
short of hospitals to care for these people. St. Elizabeths will 
not hold one-half part of the soldiers who are insane and are 
detained in hospitals. In many instances some can not get 
into hospitals at all, as I am reliably informed, but are cared 
for as best they can be by friends. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say that I was making no attack on the superintendent of the 
hospital of St. Elizabeths. I am not acquainted with him. He 
may be the best-equipped man along that line that it is possible 
to find, but I do believe that there are conditions over there 
that ought to be changed. I believe that there are men over 
there who are in such condition that they are not able to take 
care of themselves, and that their condition ought to be investi- 
gated and something done in their behalf. I am fully per- 
suaded that there have been great unkindnesses there to men 
in that condition, to put it as mild as possible. 

Mr. CANNON. The expense is negligible so far as St. 
Elizabeths is concerned. There are multiplied thousands of 
soldiers under the Public Health Service. Hospitals are being 
constructed, hospitals are already in existence at cantonments 
that I believe ought to be utilized, and I think attention is 
being paid to the matter. 

Mr. KAHN. New hospitals are being leased for these unfortu- 
nate men. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph in order to say something in connection with this 
matter. I think it is only fair to men in charge of the hospitals 
for insane for us in speaking of this subject to take into con- 
sideration the fact that the line of demarcation between intelli- 
gence, the normal condition, and the insane is sometimes so 
small that even the experts have difficulty in determining the 
true state. 

When a man is sent to an insane asylum with a diseased 
mind, his condition may be caused by a great many different 
things. It may be from undernourishment, or from shock, or 
from disease in the blood; it may be from trouble brought on 
by overwork or overstrain; it may be one of many things. In 
many instances insanity is followed by hallucinations and in 
others by delusions. Where paranoia develops there is always 
an effort on the part of the insane person to ascribe his unhap- 
piness or his discomfort to some outside cause other than the 
ailment from which he is suffering. Every paranoiac in the world 
imagines that he is sane. Every one of them is able in the first 
stages of the disease to simulate sanity, except when he is 
questioned upon the particular subject concerning which he has 
delusions. A man is frequently diagnosed as a paranoiac who 
has not paranoia. It is a medical fact that no person who ever 
had paranoia ever got well, and when a person is sent to an 
insane asylum and the diagnosis is paranoia, the people in 
charge of the insane asylum, as long as they believe that he has 
paranoia, will never release him, regardless of how much he 
looks like an intelligent, normal man, nor how much it appears 
he has recovered, because any apparent recovery in paranoiac 
cases is necessarily temporary, and as soon as the patient is 
released and is permitted to go into society he will certainly 
develop his mania and will again become a dangerous element 
in the community in which he resides. A notable case of that 
was the well-known case of Harry Thaw. When he was in the 
insane asylum in New York dozens of experts examined him, 
and some said that he was perfectly normal. 

When he made his escape, he was tried in the courts and he 
was judged to be sane, and yet as soon as he was given the op- 
portunity to associate with people in private life, where he had 
the liberty of doing as he pleased, to follow out his natural 
bent, he developed the same trouble that he had at the time 
that he committed the murder, and again he became a menace 
to society. Never again will it ever be that any doctor will be 
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fooled by his apparent recovery, because all physicians and all 
experts know that he will never recover. If a diagnosis of 
paranoia is made in a patient sometimes erroneously, and that 
patient does get well, it is a very foolish doctor who would give 
that man his liberty until he has made absolutely sure that the 
patient did not have paranoia, and that the diagnosis in the first 
instance was wrong; because if they released him, and he did 
have paranoia, they would be to blame when he goes back into 
society and again becomes dangerous. 

Therefore, in examining these cases to determine whether or 
not they have held a man in a hospital for the insane longer 
than he should have been kept, we should carry in our minds 
the knowledge that it would be perilous to release a man who 
had apparently recovered and yet who had not recovered. 
Therefore, the doubt in all these cases should be resolved in 
favor of the medical officer in charge of the hospital; and I 
think if you will examine into these cases concerning which we 
haye all had letters at one time or another, you will find that 
in each of these cases some such situation as I have described 
has arisen. When a man is insane, his natural inclination is to 
find some cause outside of his disease for his discomfort, and in 
his mind he will build up a case in which he honestly and sin- 
cerely believes, but the case is based absolutely upon a state of 
facts that are the creation of his own mind. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to say that I was speaking of a case that the hospital had dis- 
charged as cured, and consequently he could not have had 
paranoia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Care of insane soldiers of Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry: For care, 
maintenance, and treatment at asylums in Porto Rico of insane soldiers 
of the Porto Regiment of Infantry, $100. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 40 for the purpose of offering an amendment, 
which I believe will be in order. I hope this committee will 
treat me as fairly as others have been treated and give me this 
opportunity. 

Mr. CANNON, 
tion? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I object, Mr. Chairman, e 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I thought the House would treat me as 
fairly as it did others, and give me an opportunity to present my 
amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. 
have gone in. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Engineer cquipment of troops: For pontoon material, tools, instru- 
ments, supplies, and appliances required for use in the engineer equipment 
of troops, for military surveys, and for engineer operations in the field, 
including the purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of the neces- 
sary motor cycles; the purchase and preparation of engineer manuals and 
procurement of special paper for same, and for a reserve supply of above 
equipment, $150,000 : rovided, That the services of skilled draftsmen, 
civil engineers, and such other services as the Secretary of War may deem 
necessary may be employed only in the office of the Chief of Engineers to 
carry into effect the various appropriations for“ Engineer equipment 
of troops,” “ Engineer operations in the field,” and other military Sone: 
priations, to be paid from such appropriations: Provided further, That 
the expenditures on this account for the fiscal year 1921 shall not exceed 
$100,000. The Secretary of War shall each year, in the annual estimates, 
report to Congress the number of persons who are employed, their duties, 
and amount paid to each. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order to the portion of this paragraph beginning with the word 
“Provided,” in line 25, page 49, and ending with the conclusion 
of the paragraph in line 11, on page 50. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. . 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, the point of order is 
that it is legislation on an appropriation bill, and it is providing 
for an appropriation to pay expenses of skilled draftsmen and 
civil engineers and other services in the office of the Chief of 
Engineers, which is for the defraying of clerical expenses in the 
District of Columbia, the office of the Chief of Engineers being 
in the District of Columbia. ; 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with what 
those civilian employees do. I know the item has been car- 
ried in the appropriation bill for many years, and it is not a 
new provision by any means, I presume that these employees 
are draftsmen who have special and important work to do in 
connection with engineering problems. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; and the legislative appropria- 
tion committee gave them a great amount of money for this 
same service. There is no question but that the point of order 
is well taken, because it is for clerical services. 


Is that for the third of a million appropria- 


If I had understood it, the others would not 


Mr. KAHN. No; it is for services of skilled draftsmen. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. In the office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KAHN. The services, as I understand it, that these 
skilled draftsmen perform are practically military duties, 
duties that probably would have to be done by officers of the 
Army if these civilians were dispensed with. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If that is the case, we will have 
something for those officers to do. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman seems to have taken a great 
dislike to Army officers. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; but I have taken a great dislike 
to a superabundance of Army officers here in Washington, where 
they are not needed. 

Mr. KAHN, I contend that the Army officers that we have 
to-day are performing an exceedingly useful duty to the coun- 
try. Although the law authorizes 18,000, we have 16,500, and 
of those many are in the hospitals, wounded and disfigured, 
The other officers that we have, I take it, are well and con- 
stantly occupied in serving the Government of the United 
States, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
city of Washington, 

Mr. KAHN. I presume they are needed here or they 
not be here. : 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The evidence of gentlemen who claim 
to know is that there is no necessity for more than 200 here. 

Mr. KAHN. And that sort of statement is usual in the Army, 
I suppose, as in the Navy and other public services. But, after 
all, let us be fair about the thing. If we have too many, let 
the attention of the War Department be called to that fact, 
so that the number can be reduced; but to take the statement 
of every disgruntled officer, I submit to my friend from Indiana, 
is entirely unfair. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If I did not know whereof I speak, I 
would not make the accusation. I know it is a fact that there 
are hundreds and hundreds of these officers who do not go to 
their office three times a week. I know that last week a stenog- 
rapher in one of these offices came to see if she could be trans- 
ferred to some place where she would have something to do; 
that she did not write on an average of more than three letters 
a week, had not seen the officer at her office but once or twice 
in that time, and in addition they had a clerk helping around 
doing nothing. That is typical of what is going on. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I unfortunately did not come in when 
the point of order was made. To which branch does the gentle- 
man refer? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
Department. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
stance, but where 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The point of order I raised is against 
the provision on page 49, the last line, in reference to the em- 
ployment of civil engineers 

Mr. KAHN. Skilled draftsmen. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, it is skilled drafismen and 
civil engineers in the office of the Chief of Engineers, District 
of Columbia, which is clearly beyond the jurisdiction of this 
committee. It is within the jurisdiction of the legislative com- 
mittee making appropriations for all services of this character 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say further about 
these officers that we have been speaking about that a good 
many of them attend the General Staff School in the District 
of Columbia. They receive instruction in Army work during 
certain hours of the day. When they fihish that work they are 
at liberty for the rest of the day. It is possible that some men 
that the gentleman has referred to are connected with those 
schools right here in the District of Columbia, and I take it 
that if there are cases where a man is superfluous, the War 
Department's attention ought to be called to the fact, in order 
that the man may be relieved of his commission. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, just a word on the point of 
order. I do not think the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Indiana will lie against the service of these skilled 
draftsmen and civil engineers. I admit if the point of order 
were made against the provision for clerical help for adminis- 
tration in the War Department here in Washington it might lie, 
but they are absolutely military duties and do not solely per- 
tain to the District of Columbia, but apply to the activities of 
the Army as a whole, and so I think they are properly provided 
for in this appropriation bill. : 


And we have 2,000 of them in the 


would 
è 


That case came under the Ordnance 


I did not mean in this particular in- 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to say in 
answer to the gentleman that all of the civil service of every 
one of these departments except the Agricultural Department 
is exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and the work, whether clerical or professional, 
or what not, that is done in the office of the chiefs of these 
bureaus within the District of Columbia is clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Appropriations and can by no 
stretch of imagination be brought within the jurisdiction of this 
committee. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It is not 
within the province of the Chair to determine as to the rightful- 
ness of the employment of these men or anything in regard to 
their pay or anything in regard to whether they earn their 
money. ‘Those questions are entirely outside the considera- 
tion and the passing upon the point of order. Neither is it 
proper for the Chair to consider as to whether or not the rules 
governing these appropriations are wise or unwise. They exist, 
and the Chair is compelled to follow them. The Chair thinks 
it is very clear, at least it seems so to the Chair, that the em- 
ployment of all of these officials in the District of Columbia is 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Appropriations, and 
that being the case, it will be the duty of the Chair to support 
the point of order, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, just to make a yery brief statement. This language, I 
want to say to the gentleman from Indiana, has been carried in 
the Army appropriation bill since 1899 and no objection was 
ever made to it heretofore. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I wish to say, in opposition to the 
amendment, that it is unfortunate it should not have been made 
heretofore, not because I care to be captious but you will find 
under this same item in the legislative bill an appropriation for 
this service. It results in duplication of appropriations, and 
if there were a little bit more attention paid to the duplication 
and overlapping of these bureaus it would result in a saving of 
a great deal of money to the Government. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CIVILIAN ASSISTANTS TO ENGINEER OFFICERS. 


F Y f ý t h 
Moe edeo o ihg Btt M ae pelite tee Blake af ively 
corps, and department commanders, $40,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the matter to which I 
intend to address myself does not, strictly ng, come under 
this paragraph. It is involved in the whole bill, but I hope that 
what I have to say will not be objected to on account of the 
place where I am making the remarks. At the time when our 
troops were sent into Russia I characterized that proceeding as 
an act of folly. I said that they eventually would be with- 
drawn, without accomplishing anything except to entail upon 
this country a large amount of utterly unnecessary and 
bring to an untimely death some of our brave boys. I believe 
that everybody will now admit I was correct. We have at this 
time a large number of our troops in Germany, at an expense, 
as I understood the chairman of the committee in charge of 
the bill to say, of something like a million and a quarter a day. 

Mr. KAHN. No. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will yield. 

Mr. KAHN. The Secretary of War informed me subse- 
quently that that was the immediately after we went 
in, when, of course, we had three or four divisions there, but 
since the troops in large number have been withdrawn the daily 
expense, I find, is about $175,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, even that is a large sum. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
from Iowa, if he does not know, that under the terms of the 
armistice Germany pays the entire expense for the army now 
occupying that territory. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I take it that everybody knows that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think it is pertinent. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon for suggesting that, but I think it pertinent to his 
remarks here complaining about the expense of the Army in 
occupied territory. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Everybody knows that Germany agreed 
to pay, and everyone ought to know that she is not keeping her 
agreement. 

Mr. KAHN. We are paying the expense at the present time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will suggest to the gentleman from Iowa 
further, that he will recall, when he was in Coblenz last March 
or April, the Army officers stated at that time that at the end of 
each month Germany was making settlements. The United 
States advanced the money, and Germany at the end of each 
month was making settlement for the expense of the Army. I 


do not know what the facts are now, but at that time the Army 
officers stated, to me at least, that that was the fact. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They did make the statement in the 
gentleman’s presence and in mine, but in not quite that way. 
They stated that Germany was making payments, and I think 
they said something about the amount that had been paid, but 
I have forgotten it now. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? Germany at that 
time was making some payments on account, but subsequently 
she made no further payments. 

Mr. CANNON. Was she paying in marks at par? 

Mr. KAHN. She was paying in marks, but they were taken, 
I presume, at the rate of exchange which prevailed at that time. 

Mr. CANNON. That left no pay, practically. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; we had $2,000,000 that was put into our 
Treasury on account of it—$2,000,000 of our money. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Do I understand that under the terms of 
the armistice Germany will pay for the cost of maintaining the 
Army in Russia, to which the gentleman from Iowa is address- 
ing himself? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, no; my remarks will take a much 
wider scope than that. I was speaking last of our Army in 
Germany, the expense of which Germany agreed to pay. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. The expense incident to the Russian cam- 
paign is to-day paid wholly out of the Treasury of the United 
States, I understand? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes, It has been paid wholly out of 
the Treasury of the United States. Nobody knows how much 
it costs, except we know it ran way up into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Do you know how much 
greater the expense is of keeping the troops over there than 
the expense of keeping the same troops in this country would be? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman mean in Ger- 
many or in Russia? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. In Germany. If the troops 
were returned to this country they would still be a part of the 


Army. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My understanding is, in a general 
way 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 


expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My understanding, in a general way, 
is that it costs about twice as much. Probably the gentleman 
pee California [Mr. Kaun] can speak more accurately than 

ean. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, every soldier abroad gets 20 per cent 
increase in his pay for foreign service; and, while these mep 
are a part of the Army of the United States, the great expense 
is in keeping eight transports going between American ports 
and European ports so as to carry supplies to these men over 
on the other side; and the testimony before the Committee on 
Military Affairs is that the cost of those transports is from 
$1,200 to $1,700 a day. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. What would be the difference 
in cost? Would it be twice as much over there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It would be more than twice as much, 
counting in that. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will; but I am yet getting down to 
the real matter to which I want to call attention. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman favor bringing the 
troops back immediately from Germany? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. You expect by that means to be able to 
collect the amount that you say Germany agreed to pay? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I expect that the amount which Ger- 
many has agreed to pay will never be paid, and I do not think 
any gentleman who has studied the situation expects we will 
get any substantial sum more out of Germany. 

Mr. KAHN. I so stated on the floor day before yesterday, 
and I am quite in accord with the gentleman's views. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But the matter on which I particu- 
larly wanted to address the committee is one of far greater 
importance than the loss of half a billion dollars which will 
eventually be the result of keeping our troops in Russia and in 
Germany. 

Several members of the Military Committee stated the other 
day that, in their judgment, it would not be constitutional to 
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insert a provision in this bill to the effect that no part of the 
appropriation contained therein should be paid for troops on 
foreign service, specifying the service; or, in other words, to 
provide that no money should be paid out for troops kept in 
some country where they were stationed against the will and 
purpose of Congress. I would favor a provision that no part 
of the money appropriated by this bill should be spent to main- 
tain troops in Europe, but the mere fact that the bill contains 
no such provision is not so important as the establishment of 
the principle that it is unconstitutional for Congress to attempt 
to control the disposition of our Army by refusing appropria- 
tions when it is used by the President in a manner which Con- 
gress does not approve. If it is conceded that such a provision, 
would not be constitutional, then the President can send our 
Army wherever he pleases, keep it there as long as he pleases, 
involve us in unnecessary and improper wars, and exercise a 
power that never before was given to any but the most arbi- 
trary monarchs that ever ruled any portion of the earth, and 
Congress can do nothing about it. The King of England has 
no such power. He has always been subject to the will of 
Parliament in refusing to give appropriations to carry or to 
keep troops in portions of the globe not approved by Parliament. 
Strictly speaking, even the Kaiser could not do that. As a, 
matter of fact, however, he did it, and his grandfather before. 
him, under the advice of Bismarck, proceeded for several years, 
without any appropriation for the army, but afterwards. got a 
bill through the Reichstag sanctioning the proceeding. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two minutes longer. 

The C . Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not believe that the construction 
placed upon the constitutional powers of the President by the: 
Military Committee is correct. The President, of course, under 
the Constitution is the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, but I think the term Commander in Chief” as used in 
the Constitution has the same: meaning it has in military affairs. 
In other words, it means the immediate commander of the forces, 
who is superior to all other generals, and, in the absence of direc- 
tion by the civil power, can order the troops wherever he sees fit 
and just as he sees fit. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will kindly remember 
that I have only two minutes, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Could you divide that authority? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; very easily. The Commander in 
Chief is subject to the civil power. If not, what sort of a Gov- 
ernment do we have if the Commander in Chief of our Army is 


[After a pause]; 


entirely independent of our civil power? It means that the mili- 


ı tary power is superior to the civil power, and that never exists in 
anything but an autocratic and tyrannical government. Subject 


to the direction of the civil power, the Commander in Chief has, 


as I was about to say, the power to order the troops where, 
when, and how he may see fit. But beyond that, in my judg- 
ment, the Constitution did not intend to give him any power. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does not a declaration of war automatically 
under our Constitution vest. the supreme power in our Presi- 
dent to direct the troops and conduct war, and it is not in the 
power of Congress to recall it until a treaty has been negotiated? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. The gentleman is not exactly cor- 


rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
from Iowa be granted two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Iowa be 
extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Answering my friend from Oklahoma, 


the breaking out of war gives to the President no more powers 


than he had before. He is Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy then, as he is now in time of peace. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I am very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s discussion, but perhaps unfortunately for the logic of 
it—although that may very easily be explained—is the fact that 


the President is not only the Commander in Chief of the Army, 


but he is the Chief Executive at the same time of the civil power. 
Now, then, I would be very much interested, indeed, to find 
out how, save through the passing of a law by a two-thirds 
majority in both Houses, or by impeachment, you could reach 
effectively the control by the President of what you are pleased 
to call the civil power. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. ‘That applies to all laws that we pass. 
We may restrict neither the President nor anyone else without 
the approval of the President, unless we have a two-thirds 
majority ; so that, of course, the President, through the exercise 
of his veto, can and may prevent a restriction of his own powers. 
But that has nothing to do with the question I am discussing. I 
claim that Congress has the right to provide by law that ap- 
propriations made for the Army shall not be used to keep 
mone in any specified country or to make war upon any specified 
nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairnran, I ask that the gentleman 
may have one minute more. I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma ‘asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman fronr Iowa may proceed 
for one minute more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think this is a very important question. 
But let me ask: Does the Committee on Affairs con- 
tend that the House of Representatives, where all appropriations 
must originate, or where it could refuse to make any appropria- 
tions at all, has no authority to place restrictions on this appro- 
priation bill, providing in effect that none of the money appro- 
priated in this bill shall be used to support troops on foreign 
soil? Now, if it takes that sort of a position, while I am not on 
the Committee on Military Affairs and while I have not looked 
up the constitutional provision in the last few days, I am 
clearly of opinion that this Congress has that right, because it 
can refuse to appropriate any money at all if it wants to, and 
why, then, can it not put such a restriction on this bill? I would 
like to have the gentleman answer that question. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think I have answered it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Let us read one paragraph. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to oppose the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the very remarkable and interesting remarks of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], who has just concluded 
and I hope he will not go -away—illustrate the length to which 
gentlemen will permit their feelings and their passions to 
carry them, even to the extent of affecting their views of gov- 
ernment and the basic principles upon which this Republic is 
founded. 

aie GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have made the remarkable discovery 
here that feeling and passion and politics are all on this side. 
There is never any on the other side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes; there is. There are passion and 
politics enough on this side, so far as the gentleman from 
Texas is concerned, to impel’ him always when he feels that 
an unjust and unfair attack is made, even by the gentleman 
from Iowa, to rise in his place here and express his repudiation 
and denunciation of that action. I did not intend, however, to 
show any feeling on this occasion, but I wanted to suggest to 
the gentleman from Iowa that when he complains of the power 
of the President under the Constitution as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and compares it unfavorably with ‘the 
system of Great Britain and with the system of the Kaiser 
his quarrel is not with the person who occupies the White 
House, but his complaint is really against the Constitution 
itself. The authority of the President and of Co is 
founded upon the Constitution, and if that distribution of 
power does not comport with the gentleman’s views it can 
not be the fault of men now in office. The gentleman from 
Towa in effect expresses on the floor of this House his prefer- 
ence for the British constitution, which denies to the King 
the power which he says ought not to ‘be vested in the 
President. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. In a moment. The gentleman from Iowa 
in effect expresses on the floor of this House his preference 
for the system of the Kaiser when he says that even the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


‘Kaiser did not have the power which the President has under 


the Constitution. I want to accord to the gentleman credit 
by saying that I do not believe that he really intended to ex- 
press his preference for the Kaiser's system; but the irresisti- 
ble conclusion from what he said is that in that respect at 
least he prefers the German system. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman would be much more 
fair and do me much more credit if he would quote my re- 
marks as they were. I stated that that was not a correct 
construction of our Constitution, and that I do not believe that 
the President has any such power. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then the gentleman's quarrel is with the 
Committee on Military Affairs. I will say to the gentleman 
from Iowa that anyone who reads the Constitution, it seems, 
would agree with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hast- 
INGS] when he announces the proposition that Congress may 
refuse any appropriations to the Army if it sees fit. It may 
limit those appropriations by placing in the bill a provision 
that no part of the moneys carried should be used to pay troops 
in Europe or in Russia or at any other point on the face of the 
globe. That seems clear, in view of the precedents. While I 
have not carefully examined them all, it seems sound, and if 
that is what the gentleman from Iowa meant, I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN.~ Of course, it has been customary for the Presl- 
dents of the United States, regardless of their party allegiance 
or their party politics, to send American troops where American 
interests were threatened; and so President McKinley, in his 
day, sent the forces of the United States into China during the 
Boxer revolution to protect American lives, and no question was 
raised, 

Mr. CONNALLY. And without a declaration of war. 

Mr. KAHN. Without a declaration of war. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I thank the gentleman from California for 
his suggestion. I pay him the honor of saying that on this and 
many other oceasions he has exemplified a breadth of view and 
a breadth of thought that is commendable to him. The bulk ot 
authority on constitutional power and limitations is favorable 
to the view that as Commander in Chief of the Army President 
McKinley had authority to take action in the case of the Boxer 
uprising, 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman allow a single suggestion? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous consent that my time be 
extended five minutes, 

“The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. CANNON, It is true, is it not, that President Polk or- 
dered the Army across the Rio Grande? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand the history of that time to be 
that President Polk did that on the theory that United States 
territory had been invaded by Mexican troops, and that he took 
action to repel invasion ; and in the exercise of his constitutional 
power to repel invasion that he had employed the armed forces 
of the United States. 

Mr. CANNON, I am not criticizing President Polk. The pres- 
ent President sent the Navy to Vera Cruz, sent the Army down 
onto the border, and ordered it into Mexico, I am not saying 
that he did wrong. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield a little fur- 
ther, in order to get this matter straight? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understood it was the position of 
the Committee on Military Affairs that a provision to the effect 
that none of the money carried in this bill should be appro- 
priated for troops on foreign soil could not be enforced, or that 
it was at least of doubtful constitutionality, and I understood 
that some of the Members thought it would be absolutely uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
from the nods of gentlemen on the Military Affairs Committee, 
of which I am not a member, I assume that his statement as 
to their position is correct. 

Mr. DENT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama, 

Mr. DENT. I would like to state that I do not know of any 
action whatsoever having been taken by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to that effect, and I do not think they ought to be 
quoted as a committee. Individual expressions of members of 
the committee may have been to that effect. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Les. 


I understand the point made by the gentle- 
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Mr. KAHN. The only time the Military Affairs Committee 
had this question up for consideration was in connection with 
the resolution of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] to 
bring the troops out of Siberia. -At that time the committee went 
into the question, and the constitutional precedents were placed 
before the committee and are in the hearings, and the committee 
took no action on the resolution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Perhaps the distinction in that case was 
this: Congress has no power to direct the President to take 
affirmative action as Commander in Chief. Congress would 
have no power in an appropriation bill or elsewhere to say that 
the President should withdraw the troops from Russia. The 
only power that Congress has is through control of the purse— 
that is, to deny appropriations. I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man from Alabama and to the gentleman from Iowa that perhaps 
the gentleman from Iowa arrived at the conclusion that the view 
of the Military Affairs Committee was that as a matter of policy 
it was unwise to tie these limitations and restrictions to the Army 
appropriation bill, when, as a matter of fact, the war is not yet 
over and your peace resolution has not become law, and when, 
according to the law of nations, to-morrow or next day or next 
week hostilities might possibly be renewed between the United 
States and Germany; and the Military Affairs Committee did 
not want to be put in the foolish, unwise, and unpatriotic atti- 
tude of tying a string to this appropriation, which would make 
it impossible for the President properly to employ the Army and 
the Navy in defending our interests on foreign soil. I suggest 
that to the gentlemen. I do not know that that was the motive 
that prompted the Military Committee, but I would suggest that 
it would have been a very wise one if the committee did base its 
conclusion on that view. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield first to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I heard the remarks that were made in 
the general debate on this bill, and I take it that possibly my 
friend from Texas did not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I heard some of them. 
of them. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. I understood the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KAHN] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
KENZIE] to put the matter just as I have stated it. If I have 
stated it incorrectly, I will be glad to yield to them. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I want to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that as one member of the Committee on Military Affairs I would 
be opposed to putting the committee in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, and in my humble judgment any such limitation as has been 
suggested on this appropriation bill would be absolutely void. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I thoroughly and heartily agree with the suggestion of his 
view in so far as it expresses a policy as to the matter, and I 
want to say to the gentleman from Iowa that I am sure he does 
not really want to put such a limitation upon this appropriation 
bill, in view of the fact that our Army is occupying German soil 
under the terms embodied in the armistice which is still in 
force and which is recognized by section 5 of the resolution 
which you passed here the other dax. You are claiming benefits 
under that armistice, and I want to suggest to the gentleman 
from Iowa that whatever other considerations may be suggested, 
he would not want to place his country in the position of with- 
drawing our troops from that zone without some agreement or 
some settlement with the Allies as to the occupation. And I 
want to say to the gentleman furthermore that when he and I 
were in Coblenz last year there were 240,000 American soldiers 
occupying that territory, and. that was what the gentleman from 
California had in mind when he first presented the large amount 
of expenditure in the occupied zone. To-day there are some- 
thing like 18,000 soldiers only, as I understand it, occupying 
that territory. 

Mr. KAHN. There are 17,455, to be exact. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There are that many in the oceupied terri- 
tory. Now, the gentleman from Iowa certainly would not 
want to come in here and try by legislative action to direct the 
military affairs of this Government. When the thirteen Colonies 
were conducting the War of the Revolution they undertook for 
a while to direct military operations through the Continental 


I do not recall all 


I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 


1920. 
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Congress, but they had at last to come to the point where they 
zuve Gen. Washington practically supreme power. And the 
same was true in the case of President Lincoln. In prosecuting 
the Civil War as long as the Secretary of War undertook. to 
direct military operations in the field your armies were scattered 
and overwhelmed by the Confederates. At last he came to the 
conclusion that a civilian was not fit to direct military opera- 
tions, and he gave Gen. Grant supreme authority in the field 
und limitless resources and men, and then victory perched upon 
the banner of the Union. 

I want to suggest in reference to putting soldiers in occupied 
territory and sending soldiers to Russia, that though now it 
may be questioned by the Members of the House as to the 
wisdom of that action, that action was taken at a moment 
when we, alongside the Allies, were faced with a triumphant 
and unwhipped Germany. The action of sending soldiers to 
Siberia was the result of a general agreement with the Allies, 
The United States was but carrying out its part of another 
agreement when we sent troops into the occupied territory of 
Germany. We did not go in alone, but under an agreement 
and with a common purpose and with a common desire that we 
should put our armies along the Rhine River and hold the 
enemy at bay until a treaty could be signed. Had we not sent 
our soldiers there, had we not taken part in that enterprise, 
we would have been recreant to our duty, and America would 
have imperiled absolutely the great purpose for which we were 
engaged in the war. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ORDNANCE SERVICE. 


For the current expenses of the Ordnance Department in connection 
with purchasing, receiving, storing, and issuing ordnance and ordnance 
stores, comprising police and office duties, rents, tolls, fuel, light, water, 
and advertising, stationery, typewriters, and adding machines, including 
their exchange, and office furniture, tools, and instruments of service ; 
for incidental expenses of the Ordnance Service, and those attending 
practical trials and tests of ordnance, small arms, and other ordnance 
stores; for publications for libraries of the Ordnance Department, in- 
cluding the Ordnance Office ; subscriptions to periodicals, which may be 
paid for in advance; and payment for mechanical Jabor in the office of 
the Chief of Ordnance; and for maintenance, repair, and operation of 
motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger carrying vehicles, $4,000,000 : 
Provided, That all material purchased under the appropriations in this 
net for the Ordnance Department of the United States Army shall be of 
American manufacture, except in cases when, in the judgment of the 
Secretary of War, it is to the manifest interest of the United States to 
make purchases abroad, which material shall be admitted free of duty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment that 
is similar to the one I offered the other day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 52, line 17, after the figures “ $4,000,000,” insert: “ Provided, 
That no money appropriated herein shall be 9 for: the mainte- 
nance, repair, or operation of any motor-propelled JA repais pelaga nd 
vehicle employed wholly or in part for personal, social, or other similar 
use, or for any use except for military official business.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on line 17, 
page 52, after the word “ provided,” insert the word “ further.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
tela: iS 52, line 17, after the word “ provided,“ insert the word “ fur 

r. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ORDNANCE STORES, AMMUNITION. 


For the development, manufacture, purchase, and maintenance of air- 
plane bombs; of ammunition for small arms and for hand use for re- 
serve supply; of ammunition for burials at the National Soldiers“ Home 
in Washington, D. C., and of ammunition for firing the morning and 
evening gun at military posts 
Headquarters of the Army, dat 2 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and its several branches, ineludin 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. Has not the time come when we can do away with the 
old military custom and incident expense of firing a cannon every 
morning and every evening at the various military posts of our 
Nation? We are not keeping up with the old militaristic spirit 
that actuated our forefathers years ago. Why can not we substi- 
tute something that will cost nothing and will remind the boys 
of peace in this country? ‘There is good reason for the ceremony 
of raising and lowering the flag, but there is no necessity what- 
ever for this expense of accompanying it with the firing of a 
cannon, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, of course it is the hope of the 
Committee on Military Affairs that when the reorganization bill 
shall have been passed the wording of the military appropriation 
bill will be changed. All these matters will be taken up with the 


idea of presenting a bill that will be entirely modern and up to 
date. ; 

In regard to firing the sunset and morning gun, there are many 
citizens who set their timepieces by that gun just as the mer- 
chant in the great cities in this country looks for the falling of 
the time ball at noon on the merchants’ exchange building, or 
some other building of that kind. . 

Mr. BLANTON. Surely the gentleman does not mean that the 
people in the United States need the firing of a cannon morning 
and night by which to set their clocks and watches to carry on 
business. I know it has been going on since 1869, but the time 
is now ripe to stop it. i 

Mr. KAHN. Sometimes it takes a cannon to wake people up. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it sometimes takes one to put them to 
sleep. We ought to wake up and take this obsolete feature out 
of our appropriation bill and do away with these war-time mat- 
ters that have been so long a burden on the people. We are 
appropriating a million dollars in this item. 

Mr. KAHN. But a yery small part of this item is to go for 
the firing of the morning and sunset gun. 

Mr. BLANTON. When is the gentleman going to give us the 
modern bill of which he speaks? 

Mr. KAHN. I hope to get the Army reorganization bill 
through this House in a comparatively brief. time. 

Mr. BLANTON. After the convention? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no, no, That is a matter that we propose to 
try and get through this House before this House shall adjourn 
at this session. 

Mr. BLANTON, I think we ought to stop these merning and 
evening salutes. They cost lots of money and are an additional 
tax burden on the people. Let the flag be raised and lowered 
without firing cannons. $ 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to carry on the 
controversy about firing the morning and eyening gun, but I 
would like to make this suggestion: Almost ever since this 
Government was established it has been the custom in the Army. 
circles at the raising of the flag, the raising of the Stars and 
Stripes, in the morning to fire a morning gun. Ever since, 
almost, the Government was established it has been the custom 
when the flag was lowered in the evening to fire an evening gun. 
It is a custom, and it is sanctified and glorified by the blood and 
heroism of the men who have helped to make this country great. 
Of this item carrying $1,000,000 probably an infinitesimal part 
of it is spent in the carrying out of this custom, memorial in 
its character, patriotic in its purpose, inspiring in its effect, 
and conducive to the love of country and the respect for the 
flag. [Applause.] 

That is carried in the thought that as the sun rises in the 
morning and Old Glory floats to the breeze, the symbol of a 
brave and patriotic and mighty people is announced by the 
firing of a gun. Then as the evening shadows fall and night 
comes and slumber is about to envelop the people of this great 
Nation Old Glory is lowered from its station, where it has 
floated in the breeze, and the inspiring and beloved symbol of 
a great people lowered for that slumber by the firing of a gun. 
Let me say to my good friend from Texas [Mr. Branton] that 
whatever this Army bill may do I hope the time will never come 
when we will cease in Army posts, amid the soldiers of the 
Republic who guard the rights of the Government and of the 
great people who stand in the front of its dangerous enemy, to 
continue to pay this respect to Old Glory in the morning and 
to Old Glory in the evening. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEE. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. Old Glory is raised over this Capitol every 
morning without the firing of a gun, and is lowered every 
evening without the firing of a gun, and here in Washington 
my distinguished colleague has no cannon to wake him in the 
morning at Congress Hall. Why does he need one in San 
Antonio to wake him up? 

Mr. BEE. Oh, I never participated in a discussion of clock 
or a discussion of San Antonio. I am talking about a great 
national question, and I want to say to my colleague from 
Texas that as a rule the flag is raised over the Capitol in the 
morning and lowered in the evening as they raise it over every 
schoolhouse in this land, and I hope the Army of the United | 
States, the symbol of the defense and the strength of the 
people, wal continue by the firing of a gun to pay its respect’ 

o that flag. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 


The Clerk read as follows: 
MANUPACTURE OF ARMS. 


For manufa Peara rocuring, and issuing arms at 
* 0,000. p the, 


cturing, 
national armories, $70 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Just what kind of arms are now being manufactured 
at the arsenals? 

Mr. KAHN. I am informed that a small number of rifles 
are being manufactured at the yarious arsenals for the pur- 
pose of keeping intact the working organizations. 

Mr. TILSON. They are only skeleton organizations that 
they are keeping going there? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand, of course, that it is necessary to 
produce a number of spare parts to keep the rifles now in use 
in good condition. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Especially those that went through the recent 
war. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, 

Mr. TILSON. I suppose that they will need the replacing 
of a number of parts. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman knows that it is the intention 
to go ahead and increase our stock of Springfield rifles as time 
goes on, This will serve two purposes, namely, to keep the or- 
ganizations in shape to manufacture them and at the same time 
to gradually increase our stock of Springfield rifles. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, the only rifle that is being manufac- 
tured in the small-arms manufacturing arsenals is the Spring- 
field; but the country has in its possession millions of rifles 
that were manufactured during the war for the use of our 
soldiers. 

Mr. TILSON. About two and a half millions of those will be 
put away asa reserve for future emergencies. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr, TILSON. I have wondered if we were developing any 
new arms or whether this expenditure is simply to continue 
the manufacture of additional arms of types that we now have. 

Mr. KAHN. That is the only purpose of this appropriation. 

Mr. TILSON. With respect to the item before this, concern- 
ing which there was so much discussion in regard to the small 
items, blank cartridges for firing the morning and evening guns 
and salutes over the graves of dead soldiers, what kind of am- 
munition is it intended to manufacture with the remainder of 
the million dollars? 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, it is intended to use that for the 
manufacture of ammunition for the Springfield rifles. 

Mr, TILSON. Was there not a pretty large reserve supply 
of service ammunition left over after the war? 

Mr. KAHN. There is a great deal of that ammunition left 
over, but we were told that experiments were being made in 
connection with aeroplane defense, and that new sizes were 
being developed in connection with the tanks, and experiments 
of that kind. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman know whether the Ord- 
nance Department is going forward with the .50-caliber gun we 
heard so much talk about being developed just about the end of 
the war? s 

Mr. KAHN. I understand that that gun is still being experi- 
mented with by the officers of the Ordnance Department. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, as I entered the Chamber I 
heard the beautiful tribute that was paid to the American 
flag by one distinguished Member from Texas [Mr. Ber], and 
then later on it was even more glorified by another Member 
of Congress from Texas [Mr. Branton]. Both gentlemen 
talked about how Old Glory was unfurled in the morning and 
taken down in the evening from over the Capitol. As a 
matter of fact, I will state to these two enthusiasts from Texas, 
whose love for the flag is so great and whose historical 
knowledge of a certain fact is so deficient, that the flag over 
the Capitol is never taken down; that there are four places 
that the flag floats on continuously and forever, namely, in 
front of the Capitol, in the rear of the Capitol, over the House 
Office Building, and over the Senate Office Building. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they do not need any gun to keep them 
there. 

Mr. FOCHT. Oh, no; only plenty of noise from Texas. 
(Laughter. ] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ORDNANCE STORES AND SUPPLIES. 

For the manufacture, test, purchase, and maintenance of sighting 
devices for airplane bombs, of carrying and releasing devices for air- 
plane bombs; for overhauling, cleaning, repairing, and preserving ord- 
nance and ordnance stores in the hands of troops and at the arsenals, 
posts, and depots, $1,000, 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amencment, : 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 54, line 3, after the word “depots,” change the comma to a 
Semicolon and insert “for purchase and manufacture of ordnance 
stores to fill requisitions of troops.“ 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, this does not add any amount 
to the appropriation carried in the bill, but the ordnance offi- 
cers claim it is absolutely necessary in order that they may 
manufacture certain materials that are in constant use by the 
Regular Army and by the National Guard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE RIFLES, 


For the purchase, manufacture, test, repair, and maintenance of 
automatic machine rifles or other automatic or semiautomatic guns, 
including their mounts, sights, and equipments, and the machinery 
necessary for their manufacture, the funds appropriated to remain 
available until June 30, 1922, $500,000, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. What is the idea of making this appropriation 
available for 1922? 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, the gentleman knows that under the 
Constitution it is not possible to appropriate for the Army for 
more than one year unless Congress takes action. It is found 
that in manufacturing machine guns and tanks it is necessary to 
enter into contract with those who manufacture them, which 
contracts frequently extend over a year, and in order to make the 
money available for the payment of the bills under that con- 
tract this language is necessary. I want to say to the gentleman, 
further, that there are quite a number of items in the Ordnance 
appropriations in which that language is carried; it was found 
necessary because of the long time required to manufacture 
the ordnance articles. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, of course, this would not prevent the 
nea bat of the articles if this money be not available until 

Mr. KAHN. It would prevent the manufacture unless the 
manufacturer would wait for his money until 1922. In other 
words, we will be asked to make an appropriation in 1922 to 
pay the bills. But the purpose is to meet the situation by making 
it possible to pay the manufacturer his money as soon as he 
delivers his commodity to the War Department without haying 
to come to Congress for a special appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I appreciate that that is very convenient 
for the manufacturer, but I do not quite see how it is going 
to hinder the War Department. 

Mr. KAHN. We will not be able probably to enter into those 
contracts unless the manufacturer can be assured that he can 
get his money promptly. 2 

Mr. WALSH. Well, if the manufacturer is in any doubt of 
Congress being here in 1922 to appropriate the money I have 
grave doubts whether he is the proper party with whom to make 
a contract. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to suggest to my friend that it fre- 
quently happens that considerable sums are involved in these 
contracts. The manufacturer has not a ready supply of money, 
and in order to make immediate payments he has to go to some 
financial institution and make a loan and pay interest. Every 
time he has to do that the Government has to pay that interest. 
He makes an additional charge upon his commodity becanse he 
can not get prompt payment. 

Mr. WALSH. Following out that argument, why did not the 
gentleman make all these appropriations that require manufac- 
ture by private concerns available the same length of time? 

Mr. KAHN. Because there are no contracts just like these 
for manufacturing machine guns and tanks. The other con- 
cerns that furnish food and furnish clothing and other material 
for the Army can get their money generally just as soon as the 
goods are delivered, but this money is held in abeyance until 
the goods are delivered, and it takes over a year frequently to 
make deliveries to the Government, 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point upon the language in lines 
24 and 25, “the funds appropriated to remain available until 
June 30, 1922.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order against the language in lines 24 and 25—* the 
funds appropriated to remain available until June 30,1922." The 
point of order is well taken, and the Clerk will read. 

- The Clerk read as follows: 

TANKS. 
For the purchase, manufacture, test, maintenance, and r 


agreeing to the 


ir of tanks 


and other 1 armored vehicles, to remain availa until the 
year 1922, $500,000. 


end of the fisca. 
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- “Mr: WALSH: Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order upon 
the language „to remain available until the end of the fiscal 
year 

The CHAT RMAN; Does the gentleman from California desire 
to be heard? ~ 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, the sume reason for this provision applies 
as was given before with regard to the automatic machine guns. 
These necessary implements of warfare require a long time to 
manufacture, and therefore it was deemed advisable by the 
committee to make the funds for these implements available 
for two years. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, now, does the gentleman know any case 
in his long experience upon this great committee where a con- 
tract-was entered into by the officials of the War Department 
under an authorization in an appropriation bill which was not 
completed until the succeeding year where the contractor failed 
to get his money? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, I know that v we have had the matter up in 
discussion in the House on a number of occasions where the 
manufacturers had to wait a considerable time for their money. 
Of course, the tank is a new instrument of warfare. The 
ordnance officers who came before our committee explained 
that they were trying to simplify the manufacture, so that in- 
stead of being made up of a great many parts the tanks would 
be made up of just two parts, and in that way they could bë 
turned out in great numbers in case we should again become 
involved in war. But the men who are manufacturing these 
implements of war are men of limited means, and it takes a 
long time to manufacture these implements. I submit that the 
provision that the money should remain available until 1922 
would help the War Department, the Ordnance Department; 
and, I think, the men who are experimenting with these imple- 
ments at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts raises 
the point of order to the language on page 55, “ to remain avail- 
able until the end of the fiscal year 1922.” The bill is an 
appropriation bill for the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921. Any provision extending beyond that period is legis- 
lative and subject to the exclusionary rule. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. There was such a barrage and so much gas from Penn- 
sylvania a moment ago that it obliterated the noise from Texas. 
I want to correct the gentleman's research in preparing for his 
flag speech. He got his data a little bit mixed up. If the gen- 
tleman had availed himself of the opportunity which was ac- 
corded every Member of Congress as well as the people of Wash- 
ington to hear the splendid music which is rendered out here 
once a week by one of our marine bands, right here east of the 
Capitol during the summer months, he would have known that 
there is one flag upon this Capitol that at least one day in 
every week is lowered. 

Because when that great Marine Band has played the Star 
Spangled Banner out here on the east side of this Capitol every 
Member of this Congress who has attended those exercises has 
seen that flag lowered during the playing of it at sunset. 

Mr. FOCHT. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. FOCHT. Why, now, the gentleman with his vociferous- 
ness only emphasizes his ignorance, because my assertion and 
statement here is well understood by every person of intelli- 
gence. J regret that the gentleman can not comprehend the 
statement. a 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not yield for that kind of a harangue. 
I have the floor, Mr. Chairman, and fortunately, I have the 
privilege under the rules of the House of removing all this 
hot air and gas from my remarks, because I did not yield. The 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] upholds 
me in that position. There is one flag which, in looking up 
material for his flag speech, the gentleman overlooked, and that 
is the flag on the east end of this Capitol, that every time the 
Marine Band holds its concerts during the summer months 
here, has been lowered at sunset during the playing of the Star 
Spangled Banner, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania in that 
connection was incorrect. And I do not want to correct the 
speech that he made, his flag speech, but I do want to correct 
his remarks made here on the floor of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ARMS, UNIFORMS, EQUIPMENT, ETC.. 
GUARD, 

To procure by purchase or manufacture and issue from time to time 
to the National Guard upon requisition of the governors of the several 
States and Territories, or the commanding general, National Guard of 


the District of Columbia, such number of United States service arms 
with a accessories, Field Artillery and Coast Artillery material, Engi- 
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FOR FIELD SERVICE, NATIONAL 
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neer, Signal, and sanitary materini, accouterments, field uniforms, cloth- 
ing, equipage, publications, and military stores of all kinds, including 
pu zel animals, and a reserve supply of such arms, material, accouter- 
ments, field uniforms, clothing, equipage, and military stores of all 
kinds, as are necessary to arm, ‘an! ‘orm, and equip for field service the 
National Guara of the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, $8,000,000: Prorfded, That the Mexican border medal or rib- 
bon issued to National Guard officers and enlisted men under the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act making ap TORU gtr for the sup- 
pas of tbe fay for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,“ approved 
uly 9, 1918, shall be issued to National Guard officers and enlisted 
men who at the same time served as such in the field under the call of 
the National Guard to such Mexican border service but were stationed for 
service at points other than on the Mexican border: Provided further, 
That such medals shall not be issued to men who have subsequent to 
such service been dishonorably discharged from the service or deserted : 
Provided further, That members of the National Guard who have or 
shall become entitled for a continuous 33 of less than one month to 
Federal pay at the rates fixed for the Regular Army, whether by virtue 
of a call by the 8 of attendance at school or maneuver, or of 
any other cause, and whose accounts have not yet been settled, shall 
receive such pay for each ~ of suc riod; and the 3ist day of a 
calendar month shall not e trom the computation: And 
provided further, That the 1 of War is hereby directed to issue 
from rar! lus stores and matériel now on hand and purchased for the 
United States Army such articles of e Pe equipment and Field 
Artillery matériel and ammunition as may needed by the National 
Guard organized under the proyisions of the act entitled “An act for 
making further and more effectual provisions for the national 8 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3. 1916, This issue shall be 
made without charge against militia 5 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont and Mr. DENT r 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Cliairinan, ©) have a commit- 
tee amendment. On page 57, line 16, strike out the word “or” 
and insert the word “and” in lieu thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 57, line 16, strike put the word “or * 
at the end of the line and insert in lieu thereof the word “ and.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 3 8 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me call the attention of the . 
of the committee that there should be a change in the spelling 
of the word “ elisted,” in line 17. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. I ask unanimous consent that the change 
be made. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
word will be changed to “ enlisted.” 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman—— _ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent] yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, before we conclude the consideration of the 
Army appropriation bill, I want to say just a word in apprecia- 
tion of the work of the chairman [Mr. Kann] and of the com- 
mittee and all of the members of the committee, the minority and 
majority, in making up this bill. They have worked diligently, 
faithfully, and intelligently, and they have given us a bill that 
we can all support. I have said at one time and another that 
I hoped the Army bill would carry less than $400,000,000. I 
am very glad to be able to say that it carries considerably less 
than $400,000,000—some $23,000,000 less’ And yet I am of the 
opinion that the committee has cared for the military service 
well and efficiently, and that it will not be necessary to add to 
the items of this bill. I want to thank the Military Committee 
for having given us such very valuable assistance in realizing 
the hope and expectation expressed at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, of being able to reduce the estimates carried in the Book 
of Estimates in excess of a billion dollars. The reduction below 
the estimates made in reporting this bill amount to over $600,- 
000,000. That is a very large portion of the reduction we hope 
to make. 

When I made my first statement I said we hoped to reduce in 
excess of a billion. When I made my second statement I said 
we hoped to reduce by a billion and a quarter. I think we may 
now confidently assert that there is no question but what in 
reporting and passing the regular appropriation bills at this 
session of Congress we will be able to show a reduction below 
the estimates as carried in the Book of Estimates of somewhat 
more than a billion and a quarter of dollars. In saying that 
I have in mind that there is reported elsewhere a naval bill 
which carries, as reported, I think, $45,000,000 or $46,000,000 
more than was carried in the House. We all take a very great 
pride in the American Navy. A member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee has made some graphic charts, which are in the 
lobby, clearly evidencing the ‘fact that the American Navy will 
be within the next year or two the greatest Navy that floats 
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the seas, in number of ships, in tonnage, and, I hope, in efficiency. 
I am not prepared to say that this is necessarily a matter over 
which we should be particularly enthusiastic, and yet it is a 
matter of proper pride that we have developed not only a great 
Naval Establishment but an exceedingly efficient one. 

But there should be reason in all things. Time was when we 
were urged to build and build and build for fear some one across 
the Pacific was going to exceed us in the number and in the 
fighting capacity of ships. And then we had the German Em- 
pire held up before us as the real menace. There is no menace 
on the seas. Our tonnage under construction will make us 
stronger than any navy afloat. But the American people are 
not, in my opinion, prepared to pay for the maintenance of the 
Navy, as much pride as they take in it, two-thirds as much 
money as they paid for the maintenance of all of the activities 
of the Government prior to the European war; and I hope 
we will all have that in mind when the Navy bill comes back 
to the House. It was a liberal bill when it passed the House, 
rather too liberal in my opinion, but we supported it because 
the committee had worked faithfully and had done its best to 
keep the bill within bounds in face of the everlasting and never- 
ending insistence of the department for larger appropriations. 
I hope that the House will stand against any and every increase 
in the nayal bill. [Applause.] 

Even at the best, assuming that this military bill is’ not 
increased, assuming the naval bill is not increased, we shall be 
paying over $800,000,000 for our Army and our Navy directly, 
in addition to very considerable appropriations carried on other 
bills, like the sundry civil bill, for these purposes. We want 
to, we must, we shall maintain a good Army and a good Navy, 
but it is highly essential that we shall remember the over- 
burdened American taxpayer and that we shall remember that 
expenditures are in this fiscal year ending 18 months after the 
guns ceased to roar on the western front $300,000,000, approxi- 
mately, more than our enormous revenues, including very con- 
siderable sums obtained from salvage. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. We can not go on that way indefinitely. 
We must curtail. Now I will yield if I have time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand we are soon to take up the 
third deficiency appropriation bill, which means that on three 
different occasions it has been necessary for Congress to pass 
deficiency bills and give more money to the departments that 
have gone beyond the scope of their expenditures as allowed by 
Congress. Are we going to keep on allowing them deficiencies 
when they unlawfully exceed our appropriations? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I am not blaming anyone 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I am blaming departments for ex- 
ceeding 

Mr. MONDELL. For having taken over the railroads. There 
are a lot of folks who think that it was necessary. That matter 
is behind us. I am much inclined to blame those who had the 
administration of them, and yet I am not making that criticism 
now. But we did incur enormous obligations in connection with 
the railroads, and hence the deficiency bill which we are to con- 
sider within the next few days. As to other deficiency items, I 
am opposed to any and all estimates under the guise of a de- 
ficiency. which in fact provides for larger expenditures for a 
given purpose than Congress contemplated. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wanted to call the attention of the distin- 
guished majority leader to the fact that when the body at the 
other end of the Capitol took up the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill on the first day there were about three 
pages of Senate amendments increasing our appropriations that 
were adopted by the.Senate without even a word of argument, 
without even a word said in behalf of them on the floor of the 
Senate. How much longer is the House going to permit that 
kind of proposition to go through our conferees without action 
on the part of the House in curtailing those appropriations? We 
are helpless; we have no point of order against any of them. 

Mr. MONDELL. I certainly am not going to indulge in unpar- 
liamentary language in reference to the action taken elsewhere, 
Hence, I shall say nothing, as I might not express my opinion 
of the matter in a way that would be entirely parliamentary. 
But I do confidently expect the conferees on the part of the House 
to do their duty, and I have confidence that they will. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the majority leader 
kindly advise us, while he is upon the floor, what is expected to 
be considered in the House to-morrow? 

Mr. MONDELL. To-morrow a special rule is to be brought in 
for the consideration of a bill increasing the allowance to in- 
jured men who are taking vocational training. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, In stating the saving of $1,250,000,000, has 
the gentleman included the railroad bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. I was discussing the savings within the esti- 
mates carried in the Book of Estimates. Outside of those more 
appropriations will have to be made. We can only measure our 
savings now by measuring the savings within the regular esti- 


mates. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Was the railroad deficiency in the regular 
estimates? 

Mr. MONDELL. The railroad deficiency was not in the regu- 
lar estimates. In fact, the railroad deficiency is for the past and 
present fiscal years, whereas the regular appropriation bills I 
have referred to provide for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. DENT. Mr... Chairman, I move to ike out the last 
three words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DENT. I have been a little afraid, Mr. Chairman, that 
perhaps the appropriation for the National Guard as contained 
in this bill was not sufficient. The Militia Bureau asked the 
committee for an appropriation for the National Guard for 
175,000 officers and men, as I recall it. The committee decided 
to appropriate for an average of 100,000 National Guard. It 
occurred to me that if times should be restored to normal it 
might be possible for the National Guard to be builded up very 
rapidly, and if we made an appropriation for 175,000 as re- 
quested by the Militia Bureau it would certainly do no harm, 
because if the States did not raise the guard the money could 
not be expended. At the present time, as I understand it, there 
are some 42,000 national guardsmen organized since the armis- 
tice. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. DENT. In view, then, of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that 
this bill goes into effect on the 1st day of July, and that the 
Committee on Military Affairs will begin the writing of another 
appropriation bill about the Ist of next December, I shall not 
make any objection to the provisions as to the National Guard. 

Attention has been called, both in the report on this bill and 
also by the statement which was recently made by the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], that this bill reduces the esti- 
mates made by the War Department in support of the Army 
by something over $600,000,000. That is true, and the state- 
ment made in the report is a fair statement of the facts. But 
I think it is only fair to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that when these estimates were made last fall—the 
law requiring them to be submitted in October—nobody knew 
what sized Army we were expected to have. A number of bills 
were pending for the purpose of reorganizing the Army of the 
United States, and the General Staff had prepared a bill for 
an Army of 576,000 officers and men and for universal com- 
eae military training. 

r. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr, KAHN. Of course, the bill as sent to the committee did 
carry a provision for universal military training. But I want 
to submit to my colleague that the estimate sent by the War 
Department last year also contemplated an Army of 576,000, 
and had no provision for universal training, and the figures 
submitted by the War Department were practically ike the 
figures submitted to us here. 

Mr. DENT. ‘The figures were submitted on a proposed: Army 
of 576,000 officers and men. Those were estimates. Now, it 
is only fair for this committee to know that both the committee 
on the part of the Senate and the House Military Committee 
repudiated that size of an army, and that repudiation was not 
limited to any party in this House, So that the estimates that 
were made were not made for the Army as authorized by 
law, but only for a proposed army, which neither House has 
agreed to accept; I think it is only fair for this House to know 
that the reduction of something like $600,000 is based on a 
proposed army prepared by the General Staff, and one which 
the committee unanimously rejected. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 


Mr. HASTINGS. I am only going to take a minute or two. 
We are always delighted to have the majority leader [Mr. Mon- 
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DELL] address the House, particularly upon the subject of 
economy. I want to suggest to him—I do not see him upon the 
floor now—that if he wanted further to economize he might do 
with reference to paying our railroad obligations as we do opr 
Indian claims—just never pay them. After representatives of 
these Indians come around the committees for years and years 
and years, the claims are called stale, and no appropriation is 
ever made for them. 

Then, when they come with a bill to allow them to go to our 
own courts, to have the courts say whether or not these claims 
are just, we will not even allow them to do that. I just want 
to call attention to the difference in treatment. In one case, 
in a deficiency bill we appropriate outright the amount that we 
ought to, and we pay our honest obligations, but when it comes 
to an Indian tribe we not only do not appropriate the money for 
them, like we do for the railroads, but we do not even let them 
go into our own courts, and give them a day in court so that 
they can be heard. Iam in favor of paying our just obligations 
to all people, white or red. We should not be afraid to trust 
our own courts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment in line 7, 
page 58, after the word “shall” insert the word “ hereafter.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
un amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Page 58, line 7, after the word 
“shall” insert the word “ hereafter.” 

Mr. KAHN. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand this proviso is made necessary 
by some ruling of the War Department? 

Mr. KAHN. By a decision of the comptroller. 

Mr. WALSH. By a decision of the comptroller which ex- 
cludes the 31st day of the month? 

Mr. CRAGO. -` It excludes the 31st day of the month. 

When men are called into camp on the 31st day of July or the 
Zist day of August, or the camp ends on that day, they do not 
receive pay for that day, as the Army pay tables are based 
on 30-day months. In any event they exclude the 31st of the 
month, and in July and August, when most of the National 
Guard organizations are called into service, each of those 
months has a thirty-first day, and therefore there is necessity 
for this proviso. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Would not the gentleman's amendment 
muke it impossible to pay those States that have heretofore 
been deprived of pay for the service of their National Guard on 
the 81st day of the month? Would not the word * hereafter ” 
make this apply to the future and not to the past? 

Mr. CRAGO. Iam afraid it would. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am sure the gentleman does not want to 
produce that result. 

Mr, CRAGO. No; we ought not to do that. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TANK SERVICE. 

For payment of the necessary civilian employees to assist in handling 
the clerical work in the office of the Chief of Tank Corps, the various 
Tank Corps organization headquarters, and Tank Corps schools; and 
for the payment of the necessary mechanics to assist in repairing and 
preserving tanks in the hands of Tank Corps units, $50,000. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KAHN. I presume the gentleman from Indiana is going 
to make a point of order? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is my purpose. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the Tank Corps at Camp Meade are in Maryland and 
not in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Why are they not in the District of 
Columbia? : 

Mr. KAHN. Because the Tank Corps are operating at Camp 
Meade, and every time the chief of the corps comes before the 
Committee on Military Affairs he comes from Camp Meade 
and brings his assistants with him from Camp Meade. They 
are operating down there and not in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. On that statement I will not make 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Dowex having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 


had agreed to the amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 180) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to turn over to agricultural fertilizer distributors 
or users a supply of nitrate of soda. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 400) authorizing the 
Sioux Tribe of Indians to submit claims to the Court of Claims 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to 
the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Spencer, Mr. 
McNary, and Mr. JoHnson of South Dakota as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INCIDENTAL EXPENSES, TANK CORPS SCHOOLS. 

Incidental expenses in connection with the operation of the Tank 
Corps schools, $5,000 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The bill is nearing completion now, and it carries a ĉon- 
siderable appropriation for the purchase of supplies. .I want to 
ask the gentleman if the committee gave any consideration to 
the surplus supplies that are now on hand? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, yes. The committee were very careful to 
investigate that matter, and on almost every item of supplies a 
specific inquiry was put to the officers of the War Department 
to this effect: “ Have you any of those supplies on hand now; 
and if so, what quantity?“ 

Mr. MCKEOWN. I want to say to the gentleman that if we 
permit the War Department to sell our surplus supplies which 
we have ordered sold, and if they are sold to dealers in large 
quantities who resell them at retail at an enormous profit, and 
then if we kave to buy back those supplies on a depleted market 
at a very much increased price, the United States Government 
is going to suffer, and the people are going to suffer both ways. 
We are going to lose money on the sale of this property and 
then lose money when we buy the supplies back again, to fur- 
nish the necessary supplies for the Army. To my certain knowl- 
edge, in one instance they are reselling these supplies at 100 
per cent over what they paid the Government. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that as the Army is growing smaller the War Department will 
probably declare further supplies to be surplus. They live a. 
surplus board. But I am told that reserves are being held so 
that there will be no need to purchase supplies, of which there 
is a surplus, for some time. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Has any method been proposed by which 
they can prevent unreasonable profits being made on the sup- 
plies that are being held? 

Mr. KAHN. Of-course, that is a question that has been up 
before the Committee on the Judiciary and other committees. 
It comes under the proposition of profiteering; but the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs has no jurisdiction after the supplies 
have been sold and have gone into the hands of purchasers, 

Mr. McKEOWN. It has occurred to me that it might he 
provided as a condition precedent to the approval of the bid 
that such an article should not be sold at to exceed a certain 
per cent increase on the resale. It makes an embarrussing 
situation here, 

Mr. KAHN. That is an administrative matter, of course, 
which rests with the officials of the War Department. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understand, but I wanted to call the 
attention of the committee to that condition. The question was 
suggested the other day by the gentleman from Illinois Ir. 
McKENZIE] in a discussion over the sale of nitrates. I think 
that is going to be a very serious question, that the Congress 
has permitted supplies to be sold in large quantities to dealers 
who immediately go out and put an unreasonable profit on 
those supplies when they offer them for sale. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I rise in opposition to the gentleman’s 
motion. I want to ask the chairman of the committee with re- 
gard to complaints that have been coming to me, and that may 
have been coming to him, with respect to the charge that 
thousands of automobiles have been kept at various military 
centers for months without any shelter over them, exposed to 
the rain and snow and weather, and not sold, because of pro- 
tests on the part of automobile manufacturers that it would 
cause an oversupply of automobiles in the market. Is there 
an understanding between our War Department and the auto- 
mobile manufacturers? 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman makes a statement that I have 
heard, but I have not been able to investigate it. The fact 
remains that at the end of the war we did have many auto- 
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mobiles and autotrucks and other vehicles, and we had no 
shelter for them. The Congress since then on two or three 
occasions has passed legislation ordering the distribution of 
these trucks for road- building purposes and for the Postal Serv- 
ice. I understand the surplus is rapidly diminishing, if it has 
not entirely disappeared. 


Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is speaking in regard to 
trucks. I have within the last month received complaints, not 
only from my own State but from several other States, that 
not a single automobile proper has been sold, unless it was a 
machine condemned by the department; that the great majority 
of automobiles have been held and are still held in. military 
centers in weather, rain or shine, and are being damaged. They 
say that if the committee will investigate they will find that 
that is true, and that it is because of the claims of the automo- 
bile manufacturers that it will hurt the market and their busi- 
ness. These complaints come from substantial citizens, and I 
am sure the gentleman’s committee ought to investigate it. 

Mr. KAHN. The Committee on Military Affairs has written 
legislation into this bill forbidding the purchase of additional 
motor vehicles of any kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but we have at these camps now auto- 
mobiles in large numbers that ought to be sold. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, is debate on 
this amendment exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] is 
mere than a rumor as to the course pursued by the War Depart- 
ment in permitting automobiles and material of one kind and 
another to go to waste. I am not disposed to criticize this com- 
mittee or to suggest that it has not done its duty, but am sur- 
prised at the statement of its chairman that, in view of all the 
statements that have been made by those who evidently know 
what they are talking about, by men whose statements usually 
are correct and always entitled to credit—to hear him say his 
committee has made no investigation, but deliberately recom- 
mends appropriations which can be used by the Department of 
War for the purchase of great quantities of stuff of which it 
now has more than it can possibly use. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The chairman of the committee stated positively 
that there is language in this bill which prohibits the purchase 
of additional motor-propelled vehicles of all kinds. $ 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The language will have to 
be ironclad, otherwise the department will find a construction 
by which it can spend the money as the committee does not 
intend. 

Now, I wish to add another word. I know the chairman is 
anxious to finish the consideration of this bill, but while it is in 
my mind I wish to say that explanations have been forthcoming 
as to all features of this bil. The moneys appropriated in the 
bill, in total, amount to nearly four times as much as was ever 
carried in an Army appropriation bill previous to the war. The 
gentleman himself may be satisfied with the explanations, but 
I think he will haye hard work to make people of the country 
accept them. 

I had a little experience with the War Department. A state- 
ment I made on the floor of the House a few days ago came to 
the attention of the Secretary of War, and I received a letter 
from him. You will remember I told the House that the chief of 
the roads bureau and the Solicitor of the Department of Agricul- 
ture had been before the Committee on Agriculture and had made 
a statement. The committee was considering whether or not 
$4,000 or $5,000 should be appropriated for the purchase of a new 
truck for the use of one of the bureaus of that department, They 
were asked why they could not use some of the trucks turned 
over by the War Department. It came out that the War Depart- 
ment, pretending to follow the law that had been passed direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to turn over to the Department of Agri- 
culture trucks which his department did not need to be used in 
the road-building program in cooperation with the States—that 
the War Department had deliberately removed the apparatus of 
trucks above the wheels and had turned over to the Agricultural 
Department little, if anything, beside the running gear and 
chassis. When I made that statement a few days ago the ac- 
curacy of it was questioned by a Member who asked if I had 
talked with the Secretary of War in order to determine whether 
or not my statement was true. I had not interviewed the Secre- 
tary—have not interviewed him yet; but he evidently read my 
remarks in the Recorp, and he wrote me a letter admitting the 
truth of what I had said, quoted the law under which he acted, 
in an effort to explain and to justify the remarkable course he 


had pursued. The law quoted by the Secretary is “that the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture all available war 
material, equipment, and supplies not needed for the purposes 
of the War Department but suitable for use in the improvement 
of highways and so forth.” The Secretary writes me that this 
law not only permits but requires him “to retain for use by the 
War Department any equipment which was needed for the sup- 
ply of the Army“; and he adds that tanks and dumping appara- 
tus of “some trucks were removed for installation upon stand- 
ard Army chassis, and thus obviated the necessity of purchasing 
similar articles.” He attempts to justify his destruction of 
trucks as far as their value to the Department of Agriculture 
is concerned, and says he thereby obviated the necessity of buy- 
ing similar articles, in face of the indisputable fact that he had 
and now has thousands and thousands of trucks—the same kind 
of trucks—so many that he finds it necessary—from his stand- 
point—to permit them to be destroyed. The Secretary’s letter 
very kindly acquits me of intentional “ misstatement”; he says 
I am “not familiar with the law,” else I would not have said 
what I did. 

Mr. GARNER. Why not include in the bill a provision com- 
pelling the War Department to sell the automobiles and trucks? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] points out that we have a great many automo- 
biles and trucks going to waste, that they have been permitted 
to remain out in all kinds of weather, the department refusing 
to put them under cover, permitting them to go to waste. There 
are statements, more than rumors, that the department has de- 
liberately destroyed the property of the Government of this 
kind, They have thrown automobiles off railroad trains, have 
taken new machines and driven them around so that they would 
be second hand, so that they would have no new machines for 
sale, I do not believe such a course should be permitted to 
pass unnoticed; there ought to be an investigation. I do not 
see how the committee can come before Congress and ask for 
additional money, admitting all the time that they have made no 
investigation. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I want only about two minutes. 
I will say that there is a committee that is investigating this 
entire matter of motor trucks and motor vehicles. That com- 
mittee is the committee of which the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Reavis] is the chairman. He has made a full investiga- 
tion of this matter. The Committee on Military Affairs recog- 
nizing that that committee had jurisdiction over the subject, did 
not attempt to take up the matter, but tried to take up new con- 
structive legislation. The gentleman says that there has been 
a great increase in the Army and in the cost of the Army, If 
the gentleman had been here the other day when I made my 
opening statement, he would have learned that almost every 
article that is used in the Army has gone up from 100 to 200 
and 300 per cent in cost since before the war, he would have 
learned that shoes that were then sold to the Government for 
$2.70 a pair now bring $7 a pair, he would have recognized the 
fact that the pay of the soldier before the war was $15 a month 
and that to-day it is $30 a month, and that the number of men 
who are classed as first-class privates receive $33 a month. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, that is all very interesting, 
but the query still comes back, Why do you not force the War 
Department by law to sell these automobiles? 

Mr. KAHN. Because the other committee has jurisdiction 
over that matter, and we have been so busy preparing these 
constructive bills that we have allowed the other gentlemen—— 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. When the Reavis Committee comes in here 
there will be a resolution from the Committee on Rules that will 
provide for four hours of debate, and in the end we will have 
no resolution on the subject. The gentleman's committee has 
power to legislate, and the Reavis Committee will not under- 
take to legislate, and the result is Just a question of tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman mean that this committee 
has had one moment of spare time since this session began? 

Mr. GARNER. After we pass this bill the committee will 
have more time in which it can legislate and bring in more 
legislation. Have we any assurance that it will bring in legis- 
lation that will compel the War Department to do what every 
man in this House thinks ought to be done? 

Mr. KAHN. I want to assure the gentleman that we will 
have some conference reports to go through with, and I want 
to tell the gentleman that the Committee on Military Affairs 
wants to take up the very important question of revising the 
system of courts-martial and the Articles of War, and that it 
will take up some additional legislation. 
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Mr, GARNER. Then, from what I gather from the gentle- 
8 N he does not anticipate any legislation on this 
subject 

Mr. KAHN. If we have time to take up this matter out- 
side of the regular work of this committee, we will try to formu- 
late some legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to ask the gentleman from Texas a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Texas if it is not a fact that the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Staff and the men in charge of the Military 
Establishment now have the power to declare any article in 
their possession surplus? 

Mr. GARNER. According to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLavenrr], who spoke just a moment ago, the Secre- 
tary of War says he has no such power. 

Mr. . He has done it repeatedly. 

Mr. GARNER. I am quoting the gentleman from Michigan. 
He said he had a letter from the Secretary of War in which 
the Secretary said, as I understood him, that he did not have 
the power now to do this thing. I am asking the gentleman why 
his committee does not compel him to do it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman has answered my question 
in the affirmative, I take it. That being true 

Mr. GARNER. I did not answer the question. I say that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaveurin] says that the 
Secretary says that he has not that power. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I insist that he has. 

Mr. GARNER. But the Secretary of War says that he 
has not. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And, furthermore, they have the power 
under the law to declare articles surplus, and whenever they 
declare articles surplus then they have the right to sell those arti- 
cles. The people to get at, in my judgment, if the gentleman is 
anxious to get quick action, are not the people who are members 
of the Committee on Military Affairs but the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Staff and the men in charge down here who 
have control of the department. 

Mr. GARNER. When it comes under the observation of the 
gentleman’s committee and the House of Representatives and 
the Committee of the Whole House, as it is now, that the Sec- 
retary has that power, that he is not exercising that power, 
why does not the gentleman’s committee compel him as far as 
it can by law to exercise that power? Why do not you put a 
provision in this bill saying that the War Department shall 
not have more than a certain number of automobiles, and that 
they must dispose of the balance of them? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say that in my judgment the men 
at the head of the War Department, including the Secretary of 
War, are men of ability and better able to judge whether they 
have a surplus or not than are the members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs. We do not know whether they have a 
surplus or not. ey ought to know; and if they have a sur- 
plus they ought to declare it and sell it. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, if I catch the gentleman’s 
meaning, it is that we have an inefficient Secretary of War. 

Mr. McKENZIE. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman did not say that, but that is 
the inference, that we have a Secretary of War who is not 
carrying out the policy that the gentleman would have him 
carry out—or, at least, what seems to be the disposition of 
this House—and you have not sufficient knowledge or ability 
to put it into law and compel him to do it, 

Mr. McKENZIE. In reply I would say that the gentleman 
from Texas has been indicting his own administration and his 
own Secretary of War and that I am insisting upon being fair 
to them. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not hesitate to indict my Secretary of 
War when I understand that he is not performing the duties 
that this House thinks he ought to perform. I do not care 
who he may be, if it is true, as stated by the membership of 
this House on the floor and the matter has not been denied 
that these automobiles are going to waste; that the Agricul- 
tural Department does need them and ought to have them, and 
can not get them for the want of law, as has been suggested by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLavGHrin] and by the 
Statement of the Secretary of War; then, that being the case, 
this House and the gentleman’s committee ought to function 
and give him power to do it, and if he does not do it compel 
him to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the amendment is exhausted, 
and the Clerk will read. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 
i INO CHa The Chair has already directed the Clerk 

O ren 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the amount so advanced be to the proper appropriations 
and returned to “Army account of advances” by pay and counter- 

warrant, The said charge, however, to particular appropriations shall 
be limited to the amount appropriated to each. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. We have heard a great deal of talk here to-day about 
what the Secretary of War ought to do and why he does not do 
it, and what this committee ought to do and why it has not 
done it. I am going to submit what I have heard and believe 
to be true. The War Department has a number of men in 
charge of the sale of surplus supplies of all kinds, and they 
have a combination of men to whom they are selling those sup- 
plies when they 25 declared to be surplus, and it is said they 
never make a declaration of surplus on certain supplies until 
they find that the men to whom they sell them have found a 
market for them; and the next day after these men report that 
they have sold the goods, whatever they may be, these goods are 
declared to be surplus. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not yet. The result is that these men who 
are in the business of selling war surplus supplies on the market 
are making millions of dollars. Now, I make that statement as 
the result of information which comes to me. I make the 
charge that the War Department has not, except in instances 
where they have a large quantity of a particular supply that 
they can not dispose of in this way, declared a surplus until 
these favorites, if I may so state it, have reported to them that 
they have made the sale. 

Mr, GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope I make myself clear. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman does. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to be distinctly understood as saying 
that the men in charge of the sale of war surplus supplies are 
playing favorites with men on the outside to whom an advantage 
is given, and that in no case, except such as I have mentioned, is 
anybody advised that war supplies are declared as surplus. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say to the gentleman I think it is his 
duty—and I think the gentleman will observe it himself—to 
present these facts to the proper authorities and have these 
people indicted and send them to the penitentiary. ‘There is 
where they belong. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make that statement on my responsibility 
as a Member of Congress, based on information which I think 
reliable, and I take this method of informing the War Depart- 
ment of the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want five minutes. 
what I wanted to say. 

Mr. GARNER. I will ask to be recognized. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield to 
me in order to ask a question of the gentleman frem Illinois? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Illinois has made-a 
Statement here that is an indictment of the War Department 
that ought to be remedied. He makes it on his responsibility 
as a Member of Congress. Now, I say to him he is in the 
majority of this House, With that statement before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs it is its duty before this bill leaves 
this body to put a provision in it compelling these people to sell 
these automobiles or this property and leave a certain surplus 
necessary for the conduct of the War Department, and com- 
pelling them to do it within 60 or 90 days. Why does not the 
gentleman and his committee or his side of the House put a 
provision on this bill which will compel them to protect the 
people of this country that they are robbing, as the gentleman 
says they are? I ask that question. Why does not the gentle- 
man do it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not a member of this committee. 

Mr. GARNER. I want the gentleman to indict his committee 
just as he is indicting the War Departent, and I think the 
gentleman ought to do it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I made a statement which I will be able to 
verify. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is a member of the steering 
committee, the boss of the House, and I think the gentleman 


I have said 
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ought to come across with this House by putting something on 
this bill that will remedy the situation. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, it is true that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] is not a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, but he is a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United States, and in the pro- 
tection of the Government his responsibilities are equal to the 
responsibilities of the Military Committee. If he has the in- 
formation that he says he has, and I do not question the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of his statement, I am going to 
challenge him to put the names of the gentlemen whom he 
indicts into his remarks and invite the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the alleged offense. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the department has sufficient notice 
when it reads what I have said on this subject. 

Mr. FIELDS. And introduce a resolution for an investiga- 
tion. I havé no sympathy for any officer, military or civil, who 
will rob the Government, and I contend that it is the duty of 
every Member of Congress when the facts are brought to his 
attention that some individual is robbing the Government to give 
the name of the individual or those persons guilty to the Gov- 
ernment, to the Congress, and to the public and denrand that 
they be prosecuted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] was rather startling, and 
I think it but fair to announce to this committee that by reason 
of that statement the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs will try to get in touch with the chairman of the com- 
mittee that has been investigating this automobile and motor- 
truck business, and will try to cooperate with him so that we 
may have within a few days a legislative problem before this 
House on that entire question. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Is it not a fact that in the mail of each Member 
of this House every day there is a printed notice sent from the 
Sales Division, showing what is declared surplus, and when and 
where bids will be opened? It is in the mail every morning. 

Mr. KAHN. I have not been receiving them lately, but it has 
been done constantly in the past. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman from California 
permit me to ask him a question? ; 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. We have been here since the 19th 
of May, and I would like to ask my friend if he ever heard this 
charge being made until this moment? 

Mr. KAHN. I did not hear the charge made by anyone until 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], on his own responsi- 
bility as a Member of this House, made it, and therefore I say it 
is serious enough, in my opinion, to be taken up with the com- 
mittee that has been investigating these questions, with a view 
of getting some bill before the House without delay. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think the charge ought to be 
investigated, if I may interrupt the gentleman a moment fur- 
ther; but I make the prediction now that the truth of it will 
never be proved. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Garner] misunderstood ine, and he has, 
unintentionally of course, misquoted me. I did not say the 
Secretary of War had no authority to sell or otherwise dispose 
of surplus automobiles or other material. In fact there is a 
law directing the Secretary of War to turn over trucks, and 
so forth, to the Department of Agriculture. I was speaking 
to the proposition that the air is full of rumors, possibly, but 
some able-bodied rumors, to the effect that the Secretary of 
War is deliberately permitting waste of war material, and it 
looks very much as if he were conniving at its destruction. I 
spoke of matters which had come to my attention, and my state- 
ment is verified by a letter from the Secretary of War himself 
that in pursuance of the law directing him to turn over trucks 
to the Department of Agriculture, he, the Secretary of War, or 
some one acting under his direction, had deliberately removed 
from those trucks all their upper works, the very kind of 
paraphernalia needed on those trucks that are to be used in 
building roads. The law says expressly that these trucks were 
to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture in highway construc- 
tion throughout the country. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 5 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. As I said, the Secretary o 
War took notice of my remarks made a few days ago and wrote 
me a letter, in which he assumes to justify his course in doing 
the very thing I charged him with doing and points out the 
words in the law which he says authorize him to do that, 
namely, that he is authorized to keep whatever “ can be of use 


to the War Department.” Think of it! Under those words 
he attempts to justify the stripping of trucks, taking off all 
above the wheels and the chassis, taking off tanks and dump- 
ing machinery, taking off the tops and other paraphernalia, 
the very things which gave them value for their intended use— 
the building of roads in this country. It shows the length to 
which the Secretary of War will go not in observing the law 
but in violating it, getting in line with those who evidently are 
deliberately trying to destroy the property of the United States, 
so that it will not go into the market to compete with the 
original producers of it. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Why do not you put a provision in this bill 
compelling him to sell the trucks not needed by the War 
Department? Why do you not compel him to do right when 
you know and say he is doing wrong? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman from Texas 
has already addressed his inquiry and made his suggestion along 
that line to the proper authority, the chairman of the com- 
mittee having charge of this bill; it should not be addressed 
to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. GARD. 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will rend. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the gentleman wait 
until we read further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has already been directed to 
read, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That any balances of existing Army appropriations now available 
for withdrawal from the Treasury, together with any unexpended bal- 
ances now charged to disbursing officers or agents of the Army which, 
under existing law, are available for disbursement, shall at such time 
as may be designuted by the Secretary of War, be transferred on the 
hooks of the Treasury Department to “Army account of advances ™ and 
shall be disbursed and accounted for as such. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that every one in the 
House was amazed to hear the charge made by the leader of 
the steering committee on the majority side in his protected ca- 
pacity as a Member of the House, and upon that responsibility, 
as he says in no uncertain language—because he asked that it 
be so understood—does he not only inferentially charge, but 
does actually charge crimes and criminal transactions in the 
War Department on the part of persons therein and others he 
characterizes as “ confederates” in the sale of surplus prop- 
erty. 

Now, when a man in high authority does that, such a man 
as the leader of the steering committee in charge of legisla- 
tion in this House of Representatives, and a man who says he 
speaks upon his responsibility as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, makes this serious charge, I call on him in the 
name of that responsibility to give this House the names of 
those persons, or the name of one of those persons at this time, 
and I await an answer. 

It is an increasingly common thing, gentlemen, to hear a lot 
of light and loose talk, and one of the principal ways of incit- 
ing distrust of-our National Government and of officers who 
honestly are administering their functions is to have some man 
in his protected capacity speak in innuendo or in direct charge 
concerning a thing, making a charge of crime, and then failing 
on challenge to respond in the slightest or give any evidence as 
to what that information is which he says he has. It is easy to 
say that a man is a criminal. It is easy to make a charge, but 
it is a fair thing for a man, even on his responsibility as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, to give his fellow 
Members of the House who want to do the fair thing, too, an 
opportunity of knowing just what that information is. He says 
he speaks with authority. Let us have the authority. Let us 
have the information, Mr. Chairman and Members of this House, 
and if a man has such information now and here is the time to 
speak and not sit in silence. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CODIFICATION MILITARY LAWS. 


That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to cause to be prepared, 
with as much expedition as may be consistent with thoroughness, to be 
finished within two years, a revision and codification of the military 
laws of the United States, which shall conform in scope and character 
to the revision and codification of the laws of the United States of a 
permanent and general nature directed by the act of March 3, 1901. The 
Secretary of War shall submit to Congress a report of progress of tho 
revision and codification herein directed upon the first day of the third 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, and, when the revision and codifica- 
tlon is completed, he shall cause a copy of the same, in iri to be 
submitted to Congress, that the statutes so revised and codified may be 
reenacted, if Congress shall so determine, 


The Clerk will read. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


Debate on this amendment is exhausted. 
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Mr. JAMES rose. 5 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 


nized. 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of or- 
der on the paragraph and also on the preceding paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. KAHN. It is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Jaaces] 
has been recognized. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Indiana later, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not want to debate it unless the 
provision is decided to be in order. 

Mr. KAHN. I concede the point of order. It is clearly sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For paying the expenses of clerical hire and printing and other ex- 
penses incident to the making of the revision and ification herein 
directed not to exceed $10, is hereby appropriated, to be expended 
upon certificates of the Secretary of War t the expenditures were 
necessary therefor. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order on that paragraph. 

Mr. KAHN. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TIME-MEASURING DEVICES. 


That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall be available 
for the salary or 1 of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, or 
other person ha charge of the work of or} Ray rod of the United 
States while m: or eausing to be made with a stop watch, or other 
time-measu device, a time study of any job of any such employee 
between the and completion or of the movements of 


any such employee while en R shall 

of the previa tine made a Kale e ‘> pas any — — 
waduns EENDE tne sagpeations temithie an nE oo ection le 
the operation of „ plant N 

a JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few words con- 
cerning the item on page 61 regarding disbursing officers. 

There should be some change in the system by which men 
who are discharged from the Army are paid. I know of a case 
where a young man was discharged from the Army on December 
12, 1918. The disbursing officer sent him a remittance of $12 by 
registered mail, but as it was sent to the wrong address it was 
returned to the sender, Maj. Durkee. Maj. Durkee then sent 
another registered letter to the soldier, Clarence J. Vaughan, at 
his home at Marquette, Mich. The second registered letter was 
duly received, but contained no money. Mr. Vaughan took the 
matter up with Maj. Durkee and the War Department and ex- 
plained that the registered letter contained no money, but re- 
eeiving no satisfaction sent all papers to me. s 

After some correspondence I was given to understand that if 
Mr. Vaughan would furnish a bond, with two responsible bonds- 
men, he would be paid. I was also informed that— 
he should also be cautioned that 
pond ori 3 even n followed absolutely, as the * 
— of the dup pate cheek: C 

Instructions regarding bond were “ followed absolutely,” red 
tape and all, and bond was executed and forwarded to the War 
Department on March 1, 1919. 

On July 9, 1919, I was informed by the War Department that 
they had discovered that the disbursing officer, Maj. Durkee, 
had sent “currency” to Mr. Vaughan instead of a check, and 
therefore they were not responsible, and stated that the matter 
would haye to be taken up with the Post Office Department. 

After a good deal of correspondence and conversation with the 
Post Office Department I was informed that nothing could be 
done until Maj. Durkee could be located and interviewed by a 
post-office inspector. I was also informed that it would be neces- 
sary to get an affidavit signed and sworn to by Maj. Durkee 
that he had really sent the $12 in currency. 

Very luckily Maj. Durkee had not been sent to Siberia to 
guard some railroad, or to Silesia to oversee some election, or 
Mr. Vaughan’s grandchildren might be paid the money some day. 

Maj. Durkee was finally located in Texas and stated that he 
had sent out thousands of letters and did not remember anything 
about the one sent to Mr. Vaughan. The Post Office Depart- 
ment said they “ were sorry, but nothing could be done until the 
affidavit was secured.” 


Under date of January 8, 1920, or about 18 months after 
Mr. Vaughan had been discharged, I was told in part: “I have 
to state that the case is still under investigation, with a view to 
fixing responsibility for the rifling, if possible, in the event it can 
be definitely determined that the leter was rifled while in the 
custody of the Postal Service.” 

As this was as “clear as mud,” I asked for further informa- 
tion, and I gathered the additional information that about the 
only way that they—the Post Office Department—could or would 
pay was to have the man who stole the money admit that he 
had stolen it. [Laughter.] 7 

I was also informed that— 

Inasmuch as the letter in question was mailed under cover of an 
official penalty envelope, without payment of postage, indemnity in this 
case is not applicable. However, if tarther investigation results in 
responsibility for the rifling upon a postal emplo consideration 
be given to the matter of attempting recovery of the amount involved 
from such employee in order that claimant may be reimbursed. 

In other words, although the registry fee had been paid, the 
Post Office stated that they assumed no responsibility because 
the envelope was a “ franked” one instead of carrying a 2-cent 
stamp. 

We then called the attention of the War Department to the 
matter and was informed that they had sent out thousands of 
registered letters in franked envelopes, and it was their conten- 
tion that the Post Office was responsible, and they would take 
the matter up with them at once and advise us. 

This was several months ago, and I presume that there is still 
a debate between the War Department and the Post Office 
Department as to whether or not money sent a soldier by regis- 
tered letter and stolen should be paid to the soldier and, if so, 
by what department. 

Mr. Vaughan is not so much concerned about the amount as 
he is about the principle of the thing. I take it for granted that 
there are many others in the same fix. 

I sincerely hope that before the next war that the War Depart- 
ment will have worked out a system that will be fairer to the 
soldier and one that means he will be reimbursed promptly in 
similar cases. 

I would like to call attention to another matter. It has been 
stated many times by defenders of the “ league of notions,” most 
of them half-baked and none made in America, that the treaty 
ought to be ratified so that our business men could “ resume 
trade relations with Germany.” At the same time our own 
War Department had sold goods to Germans and claimed that 
they had the right to do so on account of a certain proclamation 
issued by the President. x 

The following explains itself: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 20, 1919. 
Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 


Twelfth district, Michigan, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of August 7 to Gen. P. C. Harris, Adjutant 
General of the United States Army, g a copy of the order by 
which provisions, ete., belonging to the Army can be sold to Germans 
has been referred to me. 

The authority under which sales to Germans are permitted is not a 
War Department order. The solution of this question resolves itself 
into two inquiries. reg Se 
1. Who has authority o sell War Department materials? 

2. Is there authority in such person or persons to sell to Germans? 

1. WHO HAS AUTHORITY TO SELL WAR DEPARTMENT MATERIALS? 

By virtue of the authority given in the act of Co: dated = » 
1918, War tment Orders, No. 24, dated February 11, 1919, 
was issued, creating, by the direction of the President, a United States 
Liquidation Commission, War Department.” The powers of the commis- 
sion, so far as concerns this inquiry, are set forth in paragraph 3, sub- 
paragraph b, which reads: 

2 To sell or dispose of, upon such terms as it shall determine, any 

ro of whatsoever kind or material acquired, constructed, or manu- 
22 by the United States in connection with or incidental to the 
participation of the United States in the war and now located beyond the 
territorial limits of the United States and its possessions.” 
oe virtue of — 28 act ot N Dog 5 — that the 
ar Department set up machinery for e of surplus War 
ment material situa in the United States. This was done, the 
—.— of —— director of sales, 3 the office of the director of Purchase 

or: and Traffic, was created. x 

Both of these organizations, namely, the United States Liquidation 
Commission and the director of sales, have, therefore, authority to sell 
surplus War Department property. 


2. IS THERE AUTHORITY TO SELL IT TO GERMANS? 


By an act of Congress approved October 6, 1917, known as “An act 
to define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other 
purposes it was declared to be unlawful for any person in the United 

tates, except with the license of the President, to trade with the 
enemy or of an enemy. As defined by this act, all Germans clearly 
fell within the term “enemy.” By the ecutive order dated October 
12, 1917, the President establis the War Trade Board and empow- 
ered it to take all necessary steps not inconsistent with the law to 
issue or refuse licenses for the exportation or importation of all mate- 
rial. Executive order, issued under authority of the act of 
October 6, to which reference has been made, thus delegated the power 
of the President to the War Trade Board to determine the issuance of 
import and export licenses. By virtue of this power, on July 14, 1919, 
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the War Trade Board issued ruling 802, entitled “ Resumption of trade 
with Germany.” This bulletin stated that a general enemy trade license 
has been issued authorizing all persons in the United States, on or after 
July 14, 1919, to trade and communicate with all persons with whom 
trade and communication is prohibited by the 5 
act, subject to certain limitations not material to this discussion. War 
Trade Board ruling $14, published July 20, 1919, amends the ruling of 
July 14 to a certain extent, but not so far as concerns the subject 
matter of this 8 The real result of the publishing of this bulletin 
is the resumption of trade and communication with Paas 4 
in Germany and also with all persons with whom trade and communi- 
cation was prohibited by the trading-with-the-enemy act. The issuance 
of the general license is the machinery whereby this is accomplished. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the War Trade Board bulletin, which 
is very broad in its language, permits the sale of ali War Department 
materials to Germans. It follows, therefore, that both the director of 
sales and the United States Liquidation Commission are authorized to 
make sales of War Department materials to Germans. 

I am inclosing herewith for your information a copy of the War 
Trade bulletin entitled “Resumption of trade with Germany,” dated 
July 14, this year, and an amendment thereto dated July 20. I trust 
that this satisfactorily answers your question, 

Very truly, yours, 


CHESTER W. CUTHELL, 
Special Representative of the Secretary of War. 
If we are still at war with Germany, one wonders why the 
officials of the American Army are selling our supplies to the 
people with whom we are still at war. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That all orders for manufacture of material pertaining to approved 
projects, which are placed with arsenals or other ordnance establish- 
ments and which are chargeable to armament of fortifications appropria- 
tions, shall be considered as obligations in all respects in the same 
manner as provided for similar orders placed with commercial manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HULL of Iowa : 

Page 63, line 20, strike out all after the word “ otherwise ” and insert : 
“That all orders or contracts for manufacture of material pertaining to 
approved projects heretofore or hereafter placed with Government-owned 
establishments, shall be considered as obligations in the same manner as 

rovided for similar orders placed with commercial manufacturers, and 
he appropriations shall remain available for the payment of the obliga- 
tions so created as in the case of contracts or orders with commercial 
manufacturers.” 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I reserye a point of order 
on that. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
his point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT. I did not catch the reading of it. 
gentleman explain it? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The amendment is simply to clarify the 
language in the bill. It strikes out the paragraph as it is in 
the bill and inserts a new paragraph, which has the approval of 
the committee. It is offered as a committee amendment. It has 
the approval of the Ordnance Bureau, of the War Department, 
and of the Secretary of War. It simply permits the arsenals 
or Government-owned factories to be placed on a parity with 
private manufacturers in the production of materials for the 
War Department. It is intended to be an economical step and 
to save the Government hundreds of thousands and even mil- 
lions of dollars of money. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. How does this compare with the language in 
the fortifications bill passed here the other day? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is practically the same language as 
that in the fortification bill. 

Ir. WALSH. Practically the same—why should it not be 
identical? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Because the paragraph in the bill was 
copied from the fortifications bill, and in the fortifications bill 
they use the words “which are chargeable to armament and 
fortification appropriations.” This simply makes it read right 
for the fortification, but it does cover the Army bill as we are 
passing it, so the wording in the bill is to be struck out and this 
amendment substituted in order that it shall apply properly to 
this Army bill. 

Mr. GARD. I understood the gentleman to say that the adop- 
tion of this proposed amendment would save hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions of dollars a year? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Can the gentleman inform us with greater ac- 
curacy than that how much it will save? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I can not say, because they are just 


I hope the gentleman will not insist on 


Will the 


starting in to do this work. You have never had a system by 
which the arsenals would produce all the things that the War 
Department needs. 
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Mr. GARD. It is a very valuable amendment if it will save 


hundreds of thousands and millions of dollars a year. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. They have saved over a million dollars 
in the last six months by doing this very thing, which can be 
shown by official figures. It will not only save millions but hun- 


dreds of millions of dollars in the future, because if you carry 


this out, when another war comes on you will have something to 
fight the war with and not be forced to spend billions to get 
munitions with which to fight. 

Mr. GARD. In view of the gentleman's statement I ana willing 


to try it once. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment of Mr. Hutt of Iowa was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Craco for the committee: Page 63, after 
the amendment just adopted, add a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Transportation of wounded and otherwise disabled soldiers, sailors, 
or marines when traveling on furlough. 

“The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, under such 
regulations and restrictions as they may provide, are hereby authorized 
to issue to all wounded and otherwise disabled soldiers, sailors, or 
marines under treatment in any Army, Navy, or other hospital, who 
are given furloughs at any time, a furlough certificate, which certifi- 
cate shall be signed by the commanding officer at such hospital. This 
furlough certificate when presented by such furloughed soldier, sailor, 
or marine to the agent of any railroad or steamship com y over 
whose lines said soldier, sailor, or marine may travel to and from his 


home during the 8 period shall entitle said soldier, sailor, or 


marine to purchase a ticket from the point of departure to point of 
destination and return at the rate of 1 cent per mile, and on pre- 
sentation of such certificate on which such ticket has been issued the 
railroad or steamship company issu such ticket shall be entitled to 
receive from the Treasury of the United States the difference between 
the amount paid for such ticket at the rate of 1 cent per mile and the 
regular scheduled rate for such ticket. 

“The sum of $250,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
paragraph.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 14 of the bill, for the purpose of offering a com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 14 of the bill for the purpose of 
offering a committee amendment. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I want to say to the Chair and the committee that I have an 
amendment to offer on page 63. By returning to page 14 I want 
it understood that I am not to lose my right to offer my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman would, unless he got unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, let us hear read 
the amendment to be offered by the gentleman from California, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment for 
information. c 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 22, after the word “ officers,” strike out the words 
“ mine planter service.” 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say that in view of the fact that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns] desires to offer an amend- 
ment on page 63 of the bill, I will withhold my unanimous- 
consent request until his amendment can be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will send his 
amendment to the desk. 

Mr. KEARNS. My amendment is, on page 63, line 7, after 
the word “ work,” strike out the semicolon and insert a period 
and strike out all that follows, down to and including line 11. 


Mr. KAHN. We have passed that paragraph. ' 
Mr. KEARNS. I ask unanimous consent to offer the amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
eonsent to offer his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Glerk read as follows: 


Page 63, line 7, after the word “work,” strike out the semicolon 


and insert a period and strike out the remainder of the paragraph, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


1920. 
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Mr. KAHN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 14 for the purpose of offering the amendment 
which has been reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California to return to page 14 for the purpose 
of offering the amendment which has been reported? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman's 
motion is to strike out the words “ mine planter service.” 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; and the reason is this: Under the reorgan- 
ization bill about 1,500 warrant officers are provided for. We 
have only about 120 warrant officers in the service at present. 
The appropriation contemplates the passage of the Army re- 
organization bill before the beginning of the fiscal year, and this 
would limit it to those in the mine-planter service. 

Mr. GARD. This appropriation would be much too large. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; unless the reorganization bill is passed, and 
we confidently expect that the bill will be passed, so that it can 
take effect at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Mr. GARD. This is to take care of the increase provided for 
in the reorganization bill? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman. from California think it 
is the proper way to proceed to presume that legislation will be 
enacted and that it will make it necessary to spend a million 
dollars? 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
in preparing the appropriation bill the committee took into con- 
sideration in many instances provisions of law in the Army re- 
organization bill and sayed money by doing it. 
` The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 40, for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The -gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 40 for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13587, the 
Army appropriation bill, and had directed him to report the same 
back with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to, and that the bill as amended do 


pass. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous question on the 
bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr, Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Nr. FIELDS. I am not. 

The SPEAKER. Does any Member who is opposed to the bill 
desire to offer a motion to recommit? If not, the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky, The Clerk will report the 
motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FreLps moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Military 
Affairs with instructions that it report the same back forthwith with 
the following amendment: 

“ Provided, That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be 
expended in payment of the salary of any officer of the Army of the 
United States who shall issue, or cause to be issued, any order, written 
or verbal, preventing social intercourse between officers and enlisted 
men of said Army while not on military duty, when such order was not 
authorized by law, or gencral Executive order: Provided further, That 
this limitation shall not apply to an officer who shall have acted in 
obedience to the mandates of his superior.” 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order against 
the motion to recommit. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker. I will ask the gentleman to state 
the point of order. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, this matter was offered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole as an amendment to the pending bill. The 
point of order was made upon the amendment being offered, 
and the Chairman of the committee declared that the amend- 
ment was not in order. I submit that it is new legislation, that 
it is not germane to the bill, and is clearly subject to the point 
of order. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard. The gentle- 
man is entirely wrong. This is not the proposition that was 
offered yesterday. This proposition eliminates the feature upon 
which the ruling of the Chair on yesterday was based. This 
provides a limitation upon an officer only to the extent that it 
prohibits him from issuing an order when such an order is not 
authorized by law or by general executive order. The amend- 
ment yesterday was not drawn in that form. The amendment 
provided a limitation or inhibition against the issuing of such 
an order, regardless of law or regulation, but that feature has 
been eliminated from this motion to recommit. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman offer this as a 
limitation on the appropriation? 

Mr. FIELDS. I do. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. How does the gentleman define the 
extent of the limitation when it is in such nebulous words as 
social intercourse”? What is the definite, fixed, and particular 
basis of it? 

Mr. FIELDS. 
defining it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
until it is fixed. 

Mr. FIELDS. The Comptroller of the Treasury will pass 
on it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
until we know what it means. 

Mr. FIELDS. We want to prevent this pernicious practice in 
the Army of officers posting up notices here and there that will 
prevent privates from attending church or a theater or a public 
gathering because an officer happens to be there. That is the 
object of this amendment. 

That practice is pernicious, undemocratic, and has no place in 
the Military Establishment or any other establishment of this 
country. 3 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the point of order. 

Mr. FIELDS. Iam answering the gentleman's question. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am trying to get at what the 
gentleman wants in here that is definite legislation. 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman propounds a question and the 
gentleman would not deprive me of the privilege of answering 
it, would he? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The point about the thing, to my 
mind, is that if you are going to have a limitation upon the ex- 
penditure of money, the limitation ought to be definite enough 
so as to be understood, and if anyone can explain what there 
may be about the words “social intercourse” to establish a 
definite premise for a limitation upon the expenditure of money, 
I would like to know what it is. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the Chair care to hear any further 
argument in support of the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to distin- 
guish, it seems to me, this amendment offered in the form in 
which it is offered and the one in which it was offered yesterday. 
Under the guise of a limitation, it is a change of existing law. 
While it may not specifically change existing law, it does limit 
the discretion of an officer who is given that discretion by exist- 
ing law. This precise point was argued yesterday and ruled 
upon by the Chair, the Chair thereby overruling the decision of 
a former occupant of the chair, so that the Speaker in this case, 
while overruling the decision of a former occupant, will be sus- 
taining the decision of a very recent occupant. I think, Mr. 


Tf we get this in, we can fix a process for 


But I do not want to get it in 


We do not want to get this in 


Speaker, that a perusal of this amendment will show that it 


absolutely limits the discretion granted by law to certain ofti- 
cers, and therefore it is not a limitation. 

Mr. FIELDS. It specifically states when not authorized by 
law. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is not a limitation in the proper sense 
at all. It is the kind of attempt that is indulged in frequently 
to get legislation of some sort upon an appropriation bill. T 
think it is one of the vices of this House that legislation on ap- 
propriation bills should be permitted except in the most rare 
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instances. There are two forms that are usually used, one 
under the so-called Holman rule, and one under the so-called 
limitation rule. This amendment offered by the gentleman is not 
a limitation at all but specific instructions as to how an officer 
shall fulfill his duty, and hence the point of order made by the 
gentleman from California is good. 

The SPEAKER. It is not the province of the Chair to rule as 
to the wisdom of a provision. ‘This motion, as the Chair sees it, 
simply provides that no funds shall be used for the payment for 
the salary of an officer who shall issue an order which is not 
authorized by law or by Executive order. It might appear that 
inasmuch as an officer had no right to issue such an order, any 
such provision was superfluous and useless. But the Chair has 
nothing to do with the wisdom or effect of the motion, but only 
considers whether it is in order, and presumes the gentleman 
from Kentucky has presented the motion in this form in order 
to avoid the decision of yesterday by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state ofthe Union. Whether or 
not the amendment as now drawn will have any effect, the Chair 
does not see how this is subject to the point of order, inasmuch as 
it simply says that an officer shall not perform an act which he 
is not authorized by law to perform. This relieves it of the 
objection made in committee and sustained by the Chairman 
then, So the Chair overrules the point of order. The question 
is on the motion of the gentleman. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 2 

Mr. FIELDS. Division, Mr. Spenker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 56. 

Mr, FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. FIELDS. If I do not lose my rights. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman will have the right always 
to make the point of no quorum later. I would like to suggest 
to the gentleman from Kentucky that the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL] has a proposition that he desires to bring up 
for the accommodation of the Speaker, I will say, and if an 
arrangement can be made whereby the gentleman—of course the 
previous question has been ordered—can have unanimous consent 
to make such an arrangement—— 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr, Speaker, I am sorry, but I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. FIELDS. I am willing for the accommodation of the 
gentleman to withhold my motion if I shall not lose my right. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I beg pardon; I withdraw it. 

APPOINTMENT OF A SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to offer a privileged resolution at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to offer a privileged resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, let us have it reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 524. 

Resolved, That section 7 of Rule I be amended so as to read: 

“He shall have the right to name any Member to ‘orm the duties 
of the Chair, but such substitution not extend ond three legis- 
lative days.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, at present the 
rules of the House provide that the Speaker may designate 
any Member of the House to perform the duties of the Chair 
over one legislative day, or over one adjournment. This pro- 
vides that that substitution may be made for three days. It is 
unanimously reported from the Committee on Rules and is for 
the accommodation of the Speaker. I think it is a wise provision 
to make in the rules. 

Mr. GARD. It is a change in the written rules of the House. 
Do I understand you to say that it is a unanimous report? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Is it for three days or any time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is a permanent change in the 
rules—to substitute three days for one day in the rules of 
the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is a good idea, of course: 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, The matter has been under con- 
sideration by the Committee on Rules for a considerable time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
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On motion of Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was agreed to was laid on 
the table, . 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, may I haye unanimous con- 
sent for a minute? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for a minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.} 
The Chair hears none. A 

Mr. GARRETT. I think that in order to avoid any possible 
confusion in the future touching the matter that has just passed 
the House, perhaps it would be well for the Members to under- 
stand that all that was asked by the Speaker and all that this 
change in the rules proposes to authorize is simply the appoint- 
ment of an occupant of the chair for three legislative days 
unless the Speaker should sooner return. That will not au- 
thorize, as the Committee on Rules construed it, the signing 
of bills or resolutions or performing other functions of the 
Chair than the presiding functions without a special resolution 
of the House of Representatives. : 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL] agree to that interpretation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The “ gentleman from Kansas” 
certainly does; yes. [Laughter.] 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. Evidently no quorum is 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors and the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees. The question is on the mo- 
tion to recommit. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 162, nays 105, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 159, as follows: 


YEAS—162. 
Ashbrook Ferris Lone Rube 
Aswell Fields McDuffie Rucker 
yres Focht MeGlennon Sanders, 
Babka Foster McKeown Sherwood 
Barbour Frear McKiniry Sinclair 
Barkley French McLane Sisson 
Bo 10 5 Major & —.— 8 
and, Ind. an Mann tephens, Ohi 
Bland, Mo. Gard Mays’ Sto AN 
1 — — 
on arre er umners, Tex, 
Bowers Goodykoontz Milli 
Briggs Harrison „N. J. Tague 
Browne Hastings Monahan, Wis, Taylor, Ark. 
Buchanan Hau Moon Taylor, Colo. 
Byrnes, S. C. Hayden Moore, Ohio Thomas 
Byrns, Tenn. H udd Thompson 
Caldwell Holland Murphy Tillman 
Compaen, Pa. Huddleston Neely Tincher 
Candler Hudspeth Nelson, Mo: Tinkham 
Hull, Tenn, O'Connell Upshaw 
Carter Humphreys O'Connor Venable 
Clark, Mo. Jacoway den Vinson 
Ch James Oldfield Voigt 
Coady Johnson, SA Oliver Watkins 
Cole Johnson, Overstreet Weaver 
Connally ones, Tex, dgett Weling 
Ó Kearns Park van 
Cullen Keller Parrish Whaley 
Davey Kettner uin Wheeler 
Davis, Tenn, Kincheloe iney, II. T. White, Kans. 
Dent zine Rainey, J. W. son, 
Dickinson, Mo. Kinkaid ker Wilson, Pa. 
Donovan Kleczka Ramseyer Wingo 
Doughton Lanham Randall, Calif, Va. 
Dowell Lankford Rayburn Wrigh 
Dunbar Lazaro Ricketts Yates 
Dupré Lee, Ga. Riordan Young, N. Dak, 
n Lesher Robsion, Ky. Young, Tex, 
Emerson Linthicum Romjue 
Evans, Mont. Little Rouse 
NAYS—105. 
Ackerman Dickinson, Iowa Jefferis Newton, Minn, 
Anderson Edmonds Kahn Newton, Mo. s 
Andrews, Nebr. Elliott Knutson Nichols, Mich, 
Anthony Elston us Olney 
Benham Esch Lampert Osborne 
Boies Evans, Nebr, Lehlbach P. 
Brooks, III. Fairfie uce Parker 
Brooks, Pa, Fess Luhring Purnell 
Burdick Fisher McArthur Radcliffe 
Burroughs Fordney McKenzie Reber 
Butler od McLaughlin, Mich.Reed, N. Y. 
Campbell, Kans. Graham, III. McLaughlin, Nebr. Riddick 
Cannon reene, Mass, McPherson ogers 
Christopherson Greene, Vt. MacCrate Rowe 
Classon dley Madden Sanders, Ind. 
Copley Hardy, Colo. Magee Sanders, N. Y. 
Crago wiley pes ford 
Currie, Mich. Hernandez Merritt tt 
Dale Hickey Michener nott 
Dallinger och Mondell Smith, Idaho 
ool big ü Moores, Ind. — 
v un. owa organ ess 
Dempsey reland Mott Summers, Wash, 
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Temple Treadway Walters Zihlman 
Tilson Vestal Wason 
Timberlake Volstead Webster 
Towner Walsh White, Me. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Langley 
NOT VOTING—159. 

Almon Evans, Ney. Kendall Rhodes 
Andrews, Md. Flood Kennedy, Iowa Robinson, N. C, 
Bacharach Freeman Kennedy, R. I. Rodenberg 
Baer Fuller, III. Kiess Rose 
Bankhead Fuller, Mass. Kitchin Rowan 
Rees Gallagher Kreider Sabath 
Bell Ganly Larsen Schall 
Benson Garland Layton Scully 
Black Glynn Lea, Calif. Sears 
Blackmon Godwin, N. C. Longworth Sells 

her Goldfogle Lufkin Shreve 
Rox Goodal McAndrews Siegel 
Brand Goodwin, Ark. McClintic Sims 
Brinson Gould McCulloch Slem 
Britten Graham, Pa. McFadden Smith, III 
Brumbaugh Green, Iowa McKinley Smith, Mich, 
Burke Griest MacGregor Smith, N. X. 
Cantrill Griffin Maher Smithwick 
Caraway Hamill Mann, III. Snell 
Carew Hamilton Mansfield Snyder 
Casey Hardy, Tex. Martin Steagall 
Chindblom Harreld Mason Stedman 
Clark, Fla. Ha Montague Steele 
Collier Heflin Mooney Stephens, Miss, 
Costello Hersey Moore, Va Stevenson 
Cramton Hicks Morin Strong, Pa. 
Crisp min Nelson, Wis. Sullivan 
Crowther loey Nicholls, S. C. Swo 
Curry, Calif. Howard Nolan Taylor. Tenn, 
Denison Iulings Pell Vaile 
Dewalt Husted Peters Vare 
Dominick Hutchinson Phelan Ward 
Dooling Igoe Platt Watson 
Doremus Johnson, S. Dak. Porter Williams 
Drane Johnson, Wash. Pou Wilson, III 
Dunn Johnston, N. Y. Rainey, Ala. Winslow 
Dyer Jones, Pa. nag ise 
Eagle Juul Randall, Wis, Wood, Ind 
Echols Kelley, Mich. Reavis Woodyard p 
Ellsworth Kelly, Pa. Reed, W. Va. 


Sa the motion to recommit was agreed to. 


The 


Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


LoneworrTH with Mr. KITCHIN. 
Ropensera with Mr. BELT. 

MANN of Illinois with Mr, DEWALT. 

Curry of California with Mr. Drane, 
Sureve with Mr. Caraway. 

Warp with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Granas of Pennsylvania with Mr. STEELE. 
Bacwaracwe with Mr. Scurry. 

Denison with Mr. BANKHEAD. 
Gutnpsrom with Mr. Herrin. 

Bece with Mr. CRISP. 

Dyer with Mr. BOOHER. 

Woopyarp with Mr. Arson. 

GarLanp with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas. 
Lanatry with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
Woop of Indiana with Mr. Benson. 
Anprews of Maryland with Mr. Wise. 
Ruopes with Mr. IGOE. i 
Winstow with Mr. BLACK, 

FREEMAN with Mr. Hoey. 

Winans with Mr. Stats. 

Futter of Illinois with Mr. GANLy. 
GLYNN with Mr. SABATH. 

Watson with Mr. Box. 

Dunn with Mr. Harpy of Texas. 

Vare with Mr. BRAND. 

Crowrtuer with Mr. Jounstox of New York. 
MAson with Mr. HOWARD. 

Burke with Mr. Casey. 

Juur with Mr. Larsen. 

Montx with Mr. RAINEx of Alabama. 
Krerer with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Goopatt with Mr. MAHER. 

EcHors with Mr. COLLIER. 

KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mooney. 
ELLSWORTH with Mr. Lea of California. 
Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. MARTIN. 
CosTELLO with Mr. SMITH WICK. 
McKintey with Mr. Pov. 

Griest with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. Brinson. 
Swaer with Mr. Rowan. 

LUFKIN with Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Hvtincs with Mr. STEAGALL. ; 

Layton with Mr. Nicholls of South Carolina. 


. Netson of Wisconsin with Mr. MONTAGUE. 
. Hustep with Mr. MCCOLINTIC. 
. McCutrocn with Mr. PELL. 
. SNELL with Mr. PHELAN. 
. Reavis with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
. Prarr with Mr. Sears. 
. Kress with Mr. Smiru of New York. 
. Rose with Mr. STEVENSON. i 
. KENDALL with Mr. MCANDREWS. 
. Ramsey with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 
. Jounson of Washington with Mr. CAREW. 
Mr. HARRELD with Mr. DoMINIcK. 
. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rosinson of North 
Carolina. 
Mr. Hicks with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
. Hersey with Mr. STEDMAN. 
. Porter with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. 
. Reep of West Virginia with Mr. HAMILL. 
. Peters with Mr. DOREMUS. 
. HurcHIxsoN with Mr. EAGLE. 
. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Evans of Nevada. 
. TAYLOR of Tennessee with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
. Syyper with Mr. BLACKMON. 
Stur with Mr. FLOOD. 
. Saxara of Michigan with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
. CRamton with Mr. DOOLING. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to inquire if my col- 
league [Mr. CLARK of Florida] voted? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am paired with him. He is absent on 
account of illness, I therefore desire to answer as “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report the Army appro- 
priation bill with the amendment that has just been adopted by 
the House, and on that I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from California reports back 
the Army appropriation bill with the amendment which has 
just been adopted, and on that he moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kaun, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On April 13, 1920: 

H. R. 6773. An act for the relief of Albert C. Burgess; and 

H. R. 12711. An act to amend the act approved December 23, 
1918, known as the Federal reserve act. 

On April 14, 1920: 

H. R. 685. An act for the relief of Frank S. Ingalls; 

H. R. 687. An act for the relief of Frank Pinkley ; 

H. R. 1275. An act for the relief of W. L. Rose; and 

H. R. 6413. An act granting the sum of $549.12 to Clara Kane, 
dependent parent, by reason of the death of William A. Yenser, 
late civil employee, killed as a result of an accident at the Phila- 
delphia Navy yard. 

On April 15, 1920: ° 

H. R. 202. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to- 
issue patent in fee simple to the county of Huron, in the State 
of Michigan, for a certain-described tract of land for public- 
park purposes; 

H. R. 5213. An act for the relief of occupants and claimants 
of unsurveyed public land in township S north of range 2 west 
of Salt Lake meridian, Utah; 

H. R. 6136. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands to school district No. 21, of Fremont County, 
Wyo. ; 

H. kt. 6772. An act authorizing and directing the transfer ap- 
proximately of 10 acres of land to rural high-school district No. 
1, Lapwai, Idaho; and 

H. R. 11175. An act for the public sale of customhouse build- 
ing and site at Kennebunkport, Me. 

On April 16, 1920: 

H. R. 3211. An act for the relief of Emma J. Spear; 
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H, R. 6077. An act for the relief of the King Coal Co., of San 
Francisco, Calif.; 

H. R. 8645. An act for the relief of Lawrence Bendich and 
Anthony Vezich; and 

H. R. 10207. An act providing for service of process in causes 
removed from a State or other court to a United States court. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Brann, for 10 days, on account of illness in his family; 
To Mr. Hicks, for six days; and 
To Mr. Tacx, for three days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. KAHN. Reserving the right to object, upon what subject? 

Mr. FERRIS. On scheols and school-teachers. It is non- 
political. They are my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on this bill, 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman already has that. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman has that privilege already. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move :that the House do now ad- 
journ. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 40 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
April 17, 1920, at 12 o’claeck noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of ‘Engineers, 
report on preliminary examination of Naugatuck River, Conn., 
between the head of navigation at Derby and Waterbury, Conn., 
with a view to the construction of a barge canal, was taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the ‘several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9392) regulating the dis- 
position of lands formerly embraced in the grants to the Oregon 
& California Railroad Go. and Coos Bay Wagon Road Co., re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 841), which said bill and report were referred ito the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on ithe state of the Union. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3867) authorizing the State 
of New Mexico to apply the proceeds of the grant to said State 
of 1,000,000 acres of land made by section 7 of the enabling 
act, June 20, 1910, for the reimbursement of Grant County, 
Luna County, Hidalgo County, Santa Fe County, and the town 
of Silver City, N. Mex., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 842), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9825) authorizing 
any land-grant railroad company or its successors to convey for 
public-road purposes certain parts of its right of way, reported 
the same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 843), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12580) authorizing the city 
of Walters, Okla., to dispose of certain land reserved for public 
purposes, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by 
a report (No. 845), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GLYNN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3119) for the relief of Con Murphy, re- 
ported the same without amendment, ‘accompanied by a report 
(No. 844), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13322) 
granting a pension to Thomas Thompson, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 


| Were introdueed and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 13645) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to provide medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital services and supplies fer discharged soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, Army and Navy nurses (male and female), and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13646) to 
amend ‘the act entitled An act to establish a Bureau of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform rule 
for the naturalization of aliens throughout the United States,“ 
approved June 29, 1906, as amended, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 13647) granting leave of ab- 
sence to veterans of any war of the ‘United States to attend 
State or national conventions of associations or organizations 
= such veterans; to the Committee on Reform in the -Civil 

ervice. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13648) to create a buréau of 
aeronautics and a naval air corps in the Department of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 18649) to amend the Penal Code 
of the Canal Zone and the navigation rules of the Panama 
Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 18650) to amend “An act for 
the establishment of a probation system for the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved January 25, 1910, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 336) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to loan to the Albert Sidney Johnston 
Camp, United Confederate Veterans, No. 1820, Fort Worth, Tex., 
100 cots and blankets for the use of Confederate veterans at the 
reunion of said camp, June 24 to 27, inclusive, 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 837) to 
include the names of southern military leaders in the inscrip- 
tions on the amphitheater at Arlington; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 338) author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of War to lend tents to cities 
during the summer months of 1920 to relieve the housing situ- 
ation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and ‘resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARSS: A bill (H. R. 18651) for the relief of Alfred 
B. Andrews; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 18652) for the 
relief of Fred N. Dunham; ito the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 13653) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward C. Warner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 18654) granting an increase 
of pension to James ‘Griffey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 13655) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary McBride; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By. Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 13656) granting u pension 
to Adolph Specht; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A ‘bill (H. R. 18657) granting a 
pension to Robert H. Wilcox; to the ‘Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 13658) granting an increase 8004. By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Connecticut Retail 


of pension to Disia Stamper; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 13659) granting a pension to 
Charles Blaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13660) granting 
an increase of pension to Emory E. Flowers; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 13661) granting an increase 
of pension to James W. Bird; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 13662) for the relief of Stanley 
Mitchell; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13663) grant- 
ing a pension to Susan L. Shew; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13664) granting a pension to John English, 
jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXH, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2986. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of sundry citizens of Wild 
Rose and Spencer, Wis., protesting against compulsory military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2987. By Mr. BURROUGHS: Resolution of Berlin Central 
Labor Union, by Edw. J. Legassie, recording secretary, urg- 
ing passage of Senate joint resolution 171 and Senate bill 1233; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2988. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the business men’s na- 
tional tax committee of New York City, favoring the repeal of 
certain sections of the revenue laws; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2989. Also, petition of Signal Post No. 343, American Legion, 
New York City, favoring the passage of the Wadsworth bill; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2990. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Long Island Society, 
Daughters of the Reyolution, favoring issue of a 2-cent coin 
bearing medallion of Theodore Roosevelt; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

2991, By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Joseph Toomey, adju- 
tant, and 500 other members of Michael J. Perkins Post, No. 67, 
of the American Legion, favoring the cash bonus for ex-service 
men of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2992, Also, petition of the New England Cotton Buyers’ As- 
sociation, protesting against the so-called Comer amendment to 
the Agricultural appropriation bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2093. Also, petition of George F. Daly and eight other em- 
ployees of Seaman & Cobb Co., Boston, favoring cash 
bonus for ex-service men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2994. Also, petition of Tri-Mountain Garrison No. 98, Army 
and Navy Union, favoring passage of Shreve bill, providing for 
care, etc., of the naval brig Niagara; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

2995. Also, petition of the Sulpho-Naphthol Co., of Boston, 
Mass., favoring 1-cent postage for drop letters; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2996. Also, petition of the Atiantic Dyestuff Co., of Boston, 
Mass., opposing the passage of H. R. 12646; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

2997. Also, petition of the Automobile Legal Association of 
Boston, Mass., protesting against the rise in the price in gaso- 
line; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2998. Also, petition of the Brown-Durrell Co., of Boston, Mass., 
regarding the Stevenson bill, H. R. 10835; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

2999. Also, petition of N. J. Reily & Co., of Boston, Mass., 
opposing the passage of House bills 12379 and 12646; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3000. Also, petition of American Unity Post, No. 22, American 
Legion, of Chicago, III., favoring compensation for ex-service 
persons; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3001. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of the 
National Guard Association of the State of New York, relative 
to the reorganization of the National Guard, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

3002. Also, petition of Local Union No. 10, A. L. G. C., of New 
York City, urging the passage of Senate pill 1233, also Senate 
joint resolution 171; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

3003. By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of W. E. Magnuson and 16 
other citizens of Arnold, Nebr., protesting against universal míli- 
tary training, ete.; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Jewelers’ Association, favoring the repeal of the excise tax on 
jewelry, etc. ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3005. By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of Phoenix Lodge, No. 
315, International Association of Machinists, Washington, D. C.; 
Silk City Lodge, No. 188, International Association of Machin- 
ists, Paterson, N. J.; and Plainfield Lodge, No. 167, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Plainfield, N. J., urging the 
passage of Senate bill 1233, also Senate joint resolution 171; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3008. Also, petition of New York Harbor Lodge, No. 1067, 
B. R. C. of America, relative to the peace treaty with Germany, 
etc. ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3007. Also, petition of Greater New York Cut Stone Con- 
tractors’ Association, Harrison, N. J., relative to the car shortage, 
ete. ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8008. Also, petition of International Jewelry Workers’ Union, 
Local No. 2, opposed to the Sterling-Graham bill, ete.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3009. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Meredosia, Ill., opposing the sanitary district being al- 
lowed to turn any more water into the Illinois River than they 
ra now turning therein; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 

rs. 

3010. By Mr. REED of West Virginia: Petition of A. T. 
Jones, J. W. Messenger, E, L. Bennett, and 120 others, protest- 
ing against the adoption of compulsory. military training; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8011. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Sidney E. Morse, also 
B. F. Bailey & Co., of New York, urging the defeat of House 
bill 12379; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3012. Also, petition of J. W. D. Grant, manager of the New 
Success, of New York, opposing House bill 12976; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3013. Also, petition of Joseph Blumenthal, of New York City, 
opposing the bonus for the ex-service men and women of the 
World War, excepting the wounded soldiers; to the Committee 
on 15 and Means. 

3014. Also, petition of Dannan & Kemp Co., New York City, 
relative to the excess-profit tax, etc.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3015. Also, petition of the Federal Council of the Church of 
Christ of America, relative to the Turk and other foreign 
questions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3016. Also, petition of Brisbine C. Ash, president of the Sioux 
Falls (S. Dak.) Live Stock Exchange, relative to the Bureau 
of Animal Industry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3017. Also, petition of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, New York City, urging the passage of the Sterling- 
Lehlbach retirement bill, etc.; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

8018. Also, petition of the business men’s national tax com- 
mittee of New York City, favoring the repeal of certain sections 
of the revenue laws; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3019. Also, Petition of the Aeolian Co. of New York, favoring 
the repeal of the Lever law; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

8020. Also, petition of Local Union No. 10, A. L. G. C., of New 
York City, urging the passage of Senate bill 1233, also Senate 
joint resolution 171; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3021. Also, petition of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, Washington, D. C., relative to the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3022. Also, petition of the National Civie Federation, New 
York City, protesting against the recognition of the Bolshevist 
Government of Russia by the United States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

8023. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Polish residents of Rome, 
N. Y., protesting against deprivation by foreign-language news- 
papers in the matter of second-class postal rates; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3024. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the Union Twist Drill Co., 
of Athol, Mass., opposing H. R. 12379; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

3025. Also, petition of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, of Boston, Mass., urging the passage of H. R. 1540; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3026. Also, petition of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, Washington, D. C., relative to certain provisions in 
House bill 12610; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3027. Also, petition of Ludlow Post, No. 52, American Legion, 
Ludlow, Mass., relative to the bonus for the ex-service men of 
the World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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3028. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of St. Brendan Society, 
regarding England’s treatment of Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

3029. Also, petition of Roger Casement Branch, Friends of 
Irish Freedom, urging Congress to abrogate all treaties with 
England; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. * 

3030. By Mr. VAILE: Petition of the Denver Civic and Com- 
mercial Association, Denver, Colo., urging adequate compensa- 
tion to Government employees; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

3031. By Mr. WELTY: Petition of Mrs. Howard Amos et al., 
favoring parole of Federal prisoners; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, April 17, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we desire to come to the tasks of this day with 
the inspiration of Thy name in our hearts, and to discharge the 
duties of the day with the power that comes to us with the touch 
of God upon our lives. May we not forget our divine obligations 
to-day. May we ever be lifting our hearts toward Thee. Abide 
with us as our guide and counselor and friend. May the work 
of the day advance the interests of the kingdom of righteousness 
and peace among men. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (George A. Sanderson) read the following 
communication: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1920. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. REED 
Smoor, a Senator from the State of Utah, to perform the duties of the 
Chair during my absence, 

. ALBERT B, CUMMINS, 

President pro tempore. 

Mr. SMOOT thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
for the day, 


The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Thursday, April 15, 1920, when, on 
request of Mr. WapsworrH and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 11578) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills: 
S. 1005. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
Matoa; and 
S. 1222. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Henry O. Barrett. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE. I present a memorial from the executive coun- 
cil of the National Civic Federation, New York City, comprised 
of Alton B. Parker, president; Samuel Gompers, vice president; 
V. Everit Macy, treasurer; Ralph M. Easley, chairman executive 
council; John Hays Hammond, commercial department, regu- 
lation of industrial corporations; William Jay Schieffelin, 
chairman committee on national defense; Louis A. Coolidge, 
chairman welfare department; Francis R. Mayer, chairman 
industrial training department; Miss Maud Wetmore, chair- 
man woman's department; Louis B. Schram, chairman indus- 
trial accidents prevention department; A. J. Porter, chairman 
minimum wage commission; August Belmont, chairman work- 
men’s compensation department; Warren S. Stone, chairman 
social insurance department; Emerson McMillin, chairman de- 
partment for the regulation of public utilities; George W. Per- 
kins, chairman department on profit sharing; Vincent Astor, 
chairman food and drugs department; Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
chairman department on industrial mediation ; Talcott Williams, 
chairman industrial economies department; William R. Wilcox, 
chairman department on pensions; Gertrude Beeks Easfey, sec- 


retary executive council; and D. L. Cease, secretary the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, remonstrating against the recognition 
of the Russian Soviet Government by the Government of the 
United States. I move that the memorial be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
New Orleans, La., praying for the repeal of the so-called Vol- 
stead law, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pittsford, 
Vt., praying for the recognition of the republic of Ireland, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, inmates of the Soldiers’ Home, Sawtelle, 
Calif., praying for the passage of the so-called Sells bill to pen- 
sion soldiers of the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
and the China relief expedition, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of Sebastopol Post, No. 39, Ameri- 
can Legion, of Sebastopol, Calif., praying for the passage of the 
ong Davey sedition bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Birchdale Farmers’ 
Union, of Sauk Center, Minn., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for collective bargaining, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4238) relating to street car fares in the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4239) providing for the reclassification of the hull 
and boiler inspectors of the collection district comprising Port- 
land, Oreg.; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. NUGENT: 

A bill (S. 4240) granting an increase of pension to Byron Cup- 
pernull (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4241) granting a pension to Thomas B. Beall; and 

A bill (S. 4242) granting a pension to Delphine Chapin (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4248) to extend the provisions of the retirement 
law for the Lighthouse Service to include Joseph P. Groux, 
former keeper of the Chefuncte River Range Light Station, 
Louisiana ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 4244) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 


-to sell and patent to J. D. Calhoun, of Lincoln Parish, La., cer- 


tain lands; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4245) granting an increase of pension to James S. 
Pendergast (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 4246) granting a pension to William B. Lewis (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4247) granting a pension to Edgar L. Thompson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, my colleague and I 
have received telegrams touching the Mexican situation. I 
should like to read one to the Senate. 

It is as follows: 

Associated Press dispatch states request made to Washington that 
Mexican troops be allowed transportation through Arizona. Granting 
that request will be against interest of United States and Americans 
in Mexico. We urge you make every effort to prevent Mexican troop 
movement through Arizona. 

NOGALES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Mr. President, I am heartily in sympathy with the Nogales 
Chamber of Commerce which sends this dispatch to us. 

I shall taxe only a minute. In the investigations on the 
border we found that in every particular the Carranza govern- 
ment has stood against every interest of the United States. 
While he has been guarding the border with his own men he 
has never returned a single one who has committed a depreda- 
tion in the United States who has gotten across into Mexico. 
His own soldiers in his own uniform were killed in committing 
depredations in our country, and now the request is made of 
the United States to be permitted to send troops through the 
State of Arizona to assail the only one of the States of the 
Republic of Mexico that has been apparently in any sympathy 
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with the efforts of the United States to bring about peace and 
order in that Republic. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. I merely rose to suggest that I think the Senator 
from Arizona is making his address at the wrong end of the 
Avenue. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have attended to that already. As 
far as I could, I left my protest with the office of the Secretary 
of State by phone immediately on receipt of the telegram. I feel 
confidence in the State Department, and I merely wish publicly 
to call the attention of the country to the protest of the people 
of Arizona against sending Carranza soldiers through the State 
of Arizona for the purpose of subduing, killing, and carrying on, 
probably, in the State of Sonora the same depredations which 
they haye carried on against their own people wherever they 
have found them out of sympathy with the Carranza govern- 
ment. Knowing something of the conditions in Mexico and the 
awful chaos existing there under the alleged Carranza govern- 
ment, my sympathy is with the people of Sonora, and I hope that 
our Government, so often contemptuously treated by Car- 
ranza, will not aid him in his efforts to brutally subdue the 
people of Sonora to longer wearing the yoke which his injustice 
and cruelty and graft have made unbearable. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, after what my esteemed col- 
league [Mr. SmairxH] has stated nothing further need be said, 
because he has so thoroughly covered the ground, and I shall 
detain the Senate only for a moment on this subject. 

My colleague and I have been to the War Department so many 
times that I shall not attempt to enumerate them, urging the 
War Department to maintain an adequate force of troops on 
the Mexican border, so that the lives and property of citizens of 
the United States, in the United States, at least, may be safe on 
the soil of their own country. We have asked for that, and I 
now warn the War Department that they have a totally inade- 
quate number of troops on the Mexican border. The dispatches 
announce—and my colleague and I both have telegrams from 
Arizona to the same effect—that the Department of State is 
considering the advisability of permitting so-called Carranza 
troops to pass through Arizona and attack Hermosillo, the 
capital of Sonora. 


Arizona some few years ago was made a highway through- 


which such marauders might pass from El Paso to Douglas to 
attack troops of another faction, but now it is announced that the 
Carranza régime, which is so debilitated that I can not refer 
to it as a government, has asked permission for a large number 
of its troops to entrain at El Paso, Tex., pass through a part of 
the State of Texas, pass through New Mexico, and leave the 
train at Douglas or Nogales, cities on the Arizona border, and 
proceed thence southerly to attack the forces of the provisional 
government of the new Republic of Sonora. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ASHURST. Just let me finish the sentence, and then I 
will yield. 

I hope the appropriate branch of our Government will decline 
to permit the gang of Carranza bandits to pass through Arizona ; 
but the Federal Government is not the only authority that has 
a duty in this matter ; the State of Arizona has a duty to perform, 
and I hope the governor of that State will show true American 
courage and manhood and repel with force of arms any 
marauders or bandfts who attempt to pass through Arizona on 
a train or otherwise. The time, has come when, if Arizona 
is to have no protection from the Federal Government, the 
State is going to protect herself with her own strong, good 
right arm, Now I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, my purpose in interrupting the 
Senator from Arizona was a merciful one. I merely wanted to 
relieve him of his just indignation by calling his attention to 
the fact that the State Department has declined to issue the 
permit to which he has referred. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am immensely relieved, and I congratulate 
the State Department. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if I may be per- 
mitted, I wish to say that I tried to get information this morn- 
ing in reference to this matter, and I left word at the State 
Department as to the wishes of the people and as to my own 
judgment in reference to the subject. I am particularly grati- 
fied to have the information from the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that the State Department has declined the request of the 
Carranza Government, 


THE BUILDING SITUATION. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably 
without amendment the resolution submitted by me on the 
15th instant, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res, 350) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the general construction of houses, manufacturing establish- 
ments, and buildings necessary for the development of the Nation's 
resources, the production of essential materials, and the amelioration 
of present housing conditions, was curtailed by Federal action durin 
the war and is now seriously hampered by an unprecedented deman 
for consumables and luxuries which has diverted capital, labor, and 
materials into nonproductive or nonessential fields: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That a committee of five Senators, consisting of three mém- 

bers of the majority party and two members of the minority party, ap- 

3 by the President of the Senate, is hereby authorized to inquire 
to and report to the Senate on or before December 1, 1920— 

(a) The existing situation in relation to the general construction of 
houses, . establishments, and buildings, and the effect 
thereof upon other industries and upon the public welfare; and 

(b) Such measures as it may deem necessary to stimulate and encour- 
age such construction work, to encourage popular investment rather 
than spending, to foster private initiative in building, and to insure 
cooperation between labor and persons or corporations engaged in trans- 
portation, banking, or other business necessary to the development of 
such construction. 

Such committee is hereby authorized during the Sixty-sixth Con- 

to sit during the sessions or recesses of the Congress, at Wash- 
ngton or at any other place in the United States, to send for persons, 
books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ experts deemed 
necessary by such committee, a clerk and a stenographer to report such 
hearings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be 
before such committee, such stenographer’s service to be rende at 

a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 

ing out the provisions of this resolution to be paid out of the contin- 

gent fund of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, just a moment. Will the Sena- 
tor from New York explain the resolution? It seems to cover a 
large scope. Is it the intention of the Senator to have an inves- 
tigation going on with the idea of encouraging building when 
perhaps the result will be in the future to eliminate bonds from 
taxation? Is that the idea? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, there is to-day in the United 
States a shortage of about a million homes. We need invest- 
ment to-day in buildings to the extent of at least $4,000,000,000. 
In every large city in the country there is a crying need for 
homes for people to live in. 

Here in the District of Columbia we passed the Saulsbury 
resolution and the Ball Act. In New York State and other 
States the legislatures have enacted laws which seek to stop the 
profiteering landlords, but nowhere in the United States has 
there been anything done to bring about a coordination or co- 
operation among all the elements that have to do with increas- 
ing building construction. 

I have had some experience with this subject. It happens to 
be a profession that I have followed all my life. I have had 


occasion during the past year to discuss this question with men ` 


who manufacture building material, who have to do with trans- 
porting, furnishing fuel for and financing building operations. 

The Senator from North Dakota has perhaps in mind a sug- 
gestion made by me in a bill recently introduced in the Senate 
which would relieve from taxation mortgages on real estate and 
bring about the introduction of some banking system which 
would relieve the bonds from Federal taxation of banking in- 
stitutions where money is loaned for housing purposes only. 

I did not have that particular thing in mind in this resolution, 
but I thought perhaps that the Senate of the United States ought 
to give some consideration to this most important subject, ex- 
cept perhaps the producing of food for the people, of any others 
that come before us. 

Clothes wear out, furniture wears out, and food is consumed 
by the people immediately after its production, but houses last 
for a century, and in these days, when prices are at the peak, 
it is the most hazardous business in the country. It is the one 
big problem in the great cities of the country, and it seemed to 
me, in relation to labor, material, and transportation, perhaps a 
survey of the whole situation might better be made by a com- 
— — of this body than by any other function of the Govern- 
men 

It is in the spirit of cooperating and coordinating of all these 
elements that I am bringing forward the resolution, and I 
offered it after conference with men of wide experience who 
are very anxious that some effort should be made to relieve 
the present difficult situation. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President ‘ 


e, the expenses involved in carry- . 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CALDER. With pleasure. =, a 

Mr. GRON NA. I shall not object to the resolution, but if 
the Senator deems it expedient for the Government of the 
United States to go into the housing question throughout our 
entire country—has the Senator taken into consideration the 
fact that to-day there is not only a possibility but a probability 
of a shortage of food, at least a shortage of cereals, in the 
country? Does not the Senator think it would be of just as much 
importance for the Federal Government to make an investiga- 
tion along those lines as along housing lines? 

Mr. CALDER. I want to say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that I think the question of supplying food for the 
people is a preeminent one, much more important than the 
subject I am discussing. The production of food comes first, 
but housing the people is the second, 

I might say to the Senator that in this country in normal 
times we construct each year about $3,000,000,000 worth of 
houses. I think it is the second or third largest industry in the 
United States. 

I noticed in this morning’s newspapers a statement made 
before the Committee on Immigration of the House that we 
were 40 per cent short of building labor in New York City, and 
those men urged that we pass no more restrictive immigration 
laws at this time. That is a subject the committee might in- 
quire into, and the whole matter considered in its bearing on 
these questions. : 

I repeat that I am only interested in this subject from a con- 
structive standpoint. 

I trust the Senate will bear with me for a moment longer. 
Recently in New York I made inquiry about some building 
projects in which I am interested, and found that by purchasing 
standard plumbing material we could save 25 per cent in some 
lines. So having all these things in mind, it seemed to me some 
good would surely come from this investigation. 

Now, just one word more. Great Britain during the past 10 
years has found it necessary to go into the building of houses 
itself. It began, first, hy loaning money to builders and then, 
second, by subsidizing builders to build tenements for people 
to live in, and now the English Government is actually in the 
business of building houses itself. I deplore that policy. 
I shall stand against it here with every power I possess. It is 
in the interest of preventing that situation and getting every- 
body interested working together that I have brought forward 
the resolution. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the consideration of the reso- 
lution. In my opinion, however, its passage will accomplish no 
useful purpose, and will only emphasize the limitless power 
which Congress is asserting over the domestic concerns of the 
people. When it comes up for consideration I shall ask the Sena- 
tor from New York a question or two, and briefly comment upon 
the provisions of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? The-Chair hears none, and 
the question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the resolution which has just been 
offered by the Senator from New York is quite in harmony with 
the views of many people nowadays with respect to the duties, 
powers, and functions of the Federal Government. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THosras) has repeatedly called our attention 
to the fact that whenever any problem exists in-any of the 
States or in any community, redress is immediately sought at 
the hands of the Federal Government. If the housing situation 
is acute in any community, immediately the attention of the 
people is directed to the Federal Government and appeals are 
made for Congress to legislate to furnish the desired relief. No 
matter whether the question is sociological or political or indus- 
trial or scientific or of a purely domestic and internal character, 
some people immediately conceive the idea that the Federal 
Government, in the plenitude of its power, may relieve the situa- 
tion. : 

My good friend, the Senator from New York, has just alluded 
to the fact that Great Britain, because of the lack of housing 
facilities, has upon a number of occasions made appropriations 
for the purpose of erecting homes for the people. I hope the 
Senator from New York does not cite that as an example to 
guide the American Congress or to determine the course of pro- 
cedure of a Republic such as this, where its powers are limited 
and are only such as have been granted by the States and the 
people residing therein. Too often we are referred to other na- 
tions for precedents to guide us in dealing with American ques- 
tions. And the American people are being led into dangerous 
experiments und paternalistic legislation by the heretical and 
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destructive doctrines so constantly advocated throughout the 
land. The policies of kingdoms and nations whose goverments 
are entirely different from ours are appealed to in support of 
legislation fiercely championed by many Americans, legislation 
unconstitutional and hostile to the true interests of the people 
and the perpetuity of free institutions. 

Mr, CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. I would say to the Senator from Utah that 
I propose to resist. with all the power I possess, here and else- 
where, any effort on the part of anyone to induce the Congress 
of the United States to go into the business of supplying houses 
for the people. I do not believe it ought to do so; and the 
purpose of the proposed inquiry is to bring about cooperation 
between all the elements interested in constructing houses and 
to interest people privately in the subject, for the purpose of 
offsetting a movement which I know is now in progress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am glad to have the disclaimer 
of the Senator from New York. However, I fear that his 
resolution will encourage many people to demand that which 
he says he will oppose. If his resolution expressed a denial 
of the power of the Federal Government to enter upon the 
scheme of housing the population within the States, it might 
have some efficacy in extirpating the view which he says he 
will oppose, that Congress shall provide houses for the people, 
But it appears to me that the resolution will be regarded by 
many as a recognition by Congress of both its duty and its 
right to enter upon*the stupendous work of building homes for 
the people of the United States. 

I regard with misgivings the attitude of so many public men, 
as well as so many of the people, with respect to the powers 
and functions of the Government. 

I know that it is popular with many to secure Federal aid 
and great appropriations for the States and for local communi- 
ties. “Fhe idea of a government of limited powers is not appeal- 
ing to many of our citizens. They want a “powerful” gov- 
ernment, one without limits: one that may enter the States 
and destroy them and assume the responsibilities which undet 
our form of government they have assumed. 

II is so casy to appeal to Congress for appropriations for local 
and State concerns, and it is so easy to believe that its Treasury 


is inexhaustible, and that it is supplied without imposing any 


burden upon the people. 

Mr. President, in every schoolhouse throughout this broad 
land there should be instructions given to the boys and girls 
who soon will be called upon to bear the burdens of citizenship 
in regard to our Constitution and the powers and duties of the 
States and the people within the States. They should be taught 
that liberty can only be preserved by men and women who are 
independent and who will defend individualism and local self- 
government, 

Mr. President, I shall be very glad to have some one point to 
the authority that the Federal Government has to make appro- 
priations te build houses for individuals within the States. 
During the war we thought, as a war measure, that we were 
justified in making appropriations for the purpose of construct- 
ing houses, in order that the employees of the Government might 
be properly cared for and render the efficient service so in- 
dispensable to carrying the country through the great war in 
which it was engaged; but, as I understand the Senator, the 
inference is drawn that there is power in the Federal Goyern- 
ment te appropriate money for the erection of houses for private 
individuals in the various States. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators desiring to interrupt 
the Senator having the floor will please address the Chair. 

Mr. CALDER. I beg the Chair's pardon. I ask permission to 
interrupt the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. KING. I yield, 

Mr. CALDER. I thank the Senator, I will say to the Senator 
from Utah that I know of no law on the statute books permitting 
the appropriation of money for the erection of houses by the 
Government. I will also say to the Senator that when such a 
suggestion came during the course of the war I resisted it, be- 
cause I believed then that the great war manufacturing plants 
of the country could provide their own housing. 

I spoke then against it, and I will protest if it is ever at- 
tempted here. It is to prevent that very contingency that the 
resolution is introduced. and I am hopeful that will be the result 
of the inquiry to be made. 
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Mr. KING. The Senator has referred, and I also referred a 


moment ago, to appropriations made during the war for housing 


purposes. I then shared the views that were entertained by the 
Senator, and I felt that the appropriations which we were 
making at that time were unnecessary. I believe that such 
appropriations have resulted in waste and in extravagance and 
failed to accomplish any beneficial purpose. It is possible that 
some of the houses constructed in the city of Washington may 
have served a useful purpose, and yet I reserve my judgment 
with respect to that matter. But, Mr. President, I again invite 
attention to the heresy that is now so prevalent in the United 
States, I can not quite understand the reason Why the distin- 
guished Senator from New York offers this resolution; I do not 
quite understand what good he seeks to accomplish by the 
resolution or what avenues may be opened up legitimately or 
what instrumentalities may be invoked properly as a result of 
this resolution. Does the Senator think that the result of the 
proposed investigation will lead to the appropriation by Con- 
gress of money to the States or to corporations or to private indi- 
viduals in the nature of loans to aid the States or corporations 
or individuals in the construction of houses? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. In reply to the Senator’s statement, I will 
say that I have no such notion, and I shall oppose vigorously 
any effort on the part of anyone to have the Federal Government 
build houses in the several States or to lend money for home 
building. The purpose of the proposed inquiry is to obtain 
information in order to coordinate, if possible, all the elements 
that go into the construction of buildings; to secure cooperation, 
if we can, on the part of those who manufacture building mate- 
rials, on the part of those who transport building material, on 
the part of the producers of fuel needed in the manufacture of 
building material, and on the part of labor and of capital. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me further, the 
Federal Government is responsible largely for the condition in 
which we find ourselves to-day. During the year 1917 the 
Treasury Department advised against building construction ; 
during the year 1918 the War Industries Board forbade building 
construction. The purpose of this action was well intended, 
for it was believed that such action would tend to furnish labor 
and capital and material for war purposes. I felt then that it 
was not wise to take such action, that building construction was 
an important and essential business that should not have been 
stopped. The Government diverted business from its normal 
channels, so that many of those who formerly labored in con- 
nection with building construction went into other lines. 
We have not yet gotten back to normal times. It is my 
opinion that possibly as the result of the inquiry which will 
be made, and as a result of the information which will be ob- 
tained, nation wide in its scope, people may be induced to work 
again in the way they ought to work. I want to have a real, 
helpful, constructive inquiry that will accomplish the very ob- 
ject for which the Senator properly preaches on this floor. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator what he expects 
to be the result of the proposed investigation? What informa- 
tion does he seek? And, if I may be permitted to make a fur- 
ther suggestion, so that the Senator will get my attitude in re- 
spect to this matter, we know now, as the Senator has explained, 
that there is a great shortage in the United States of housing 
facilities; we know that during the war, as the Senator has 
said, capital was so necessary for the prosecution of the war 
that many industries were interdicted by Federal agencies and 
Federal instrumentalities. Whether that interdiction was wise 
or not, men, of course, will have various opinions, but the people 
know that they need more homes; men who have money to 
loan know that there is a shortage of houses. The investors, 
whether corporations or trust companies or individuals, know 
that there is a shortage of houses, and they know that real estate 
investments are frequently highly profitable. There is full in- 
formation upon these matters, and, if not, the investors could 
quietly assemble the data bearing upon these and cognate ques- 
tions. Does the Senator think that any information that this 
committee might obtain would further elucidate these questions 
or supply more convincing proof to the people of the country 
of the shortage of houses in the yarious municipalities and 
States? The people know the facts about the shortage of labor, 
the high prices demanded for building materials, the wages paid 
to the various crafts employed in building operations. They 
know the condition of the money market, the rental charges, the 
profits or losses on real estate investments. What is then to be 
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gained by an inyestigation? Moreover, what can Congress do 


Pon the information is furnished which this rèsolution calls 
or 

What is proposed shall be done with the results of the 
investigation? Will Congress be asked to aid in the building 
of houses, or loan Federal funds to private persons? Nothing 
concrete or tangible is sought by this resolution, and it will be 
regarded as an entering wedge for Federal aid for housing 
purposes. The Senator knows that wherever capital sees a 
broad field that promises adequate returns for investment 
money will go there. There was a time when the surplus money 
available for investment went into railroads; at one time it 
went into irrigation projects; and so, from time to time, the 
money seeking invesment is diverted from one channel into 
another. Wherever the owner of money finds that he can invest 
it to advantage, there he will make the investment. If the 
erection of houses promises adequate returns to the landlord, 
money will be invested in the construction. of houses. 

How does the Senator think this committee is going to relieve 
the situation? What can it report that will relieve the situa- 
tion? We know the shortage of houses. We know the shortage 
of labor. We know the acute conditions that prevail in many 
of the avenues of our Government. Now, what can the Senator 
Suggest may be done in a concrete way to relieve the situation? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, there is to-day a shortage of 
building material of every character. There is a shortage of 
railroad facilities to transport building material. There is a 
shortage of fuel necessary for the manufacture of building 
material; and there is great need of additional labor for the 
construction of buildings. Although some building investments 
are attractive, there is a great shortage of money to finance 
building operations. I will say to the Senator from Utah 
that men of great wealth who formerly invested some part 
of their means in mortgages on real estate are rapidly calling 
in these mortgages, the reason being that the high income and 
excess-profits taxes on large incomes have reduced the net 
income on these investments to the neighborhood of 2 per cent, 
so that much money that formerly went into mortgages is now 
being invested in State ‘and county bonds, for these securities 
are exempt from all Federal taxes. 

The proper assembling of this information, a complete survey 
of the Nation’s housing needs and of its building-material pos- 
sibilities, can be accomplished by a committee of this body 
better, it seems to me, than by any other instrumentality in the 
country. There is some dignity to an inquiry by this body. If 
this information can be obtained, if the facts can be gotten 
together, it will be a source of help, it seems to me; and I may 
say, Mr, President, that in this view I am borne out by the 
opinion of gentlemen engaged in the construction business. 
Many of them have discussed the matter with me and urged 
that some such information be gotten together, so that we might 
cooperate with all the different interests and. bring about a 
return to normal times. 

If the Senator will permit me, I have made some study of 
this subject. To-day it costs 75 per cent more to build a house 
than last year and 150 per cent higher than prewar prices. 

Perhaps the Senator is right; perhaps this investigation will 
accomplish no good purpose at all, but it seems to me it is 
worth trying. There is a pressing demand for homes for people 
to live in; this body can do no better work than to try to 
help relieve the situation. That is my purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I had hoped that the Senator 
from New York could justify the passage of this resolution, and 
I have listened sympathetically to the suggestions which he 
has made; but I confess that he has furnished, at least to my 
mind, no satisfactory reason that the passage of this resolution 
will serve any useful purpose. 

I am told that in the Senator’s State many tenants are being 
held up, not so much by the original landlords, the builders of 
the houses, but by corporations recently organized, which have 
taken over long-term leases from the owners of tenement houses, 
apartments, and sò forth, which have been leased to and are occu- 
pied by thousands of families. ‘These corporations as soon as 
they acquire control of these properties increase the rents in an 
extortionate way. It is a sort of a hold-up game that is being 
practiced, I am told, in the Senator's own State. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fretincuuysen in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. KING. Ido. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator think that defeating or stop- 
ping this resolution will cure that condition? 
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Mr. KING. Oh, no; obviously not. I am merely alluding to 
that for the purpose of showing how unimportant this resolu- 


tion will be with respect to solving this question. The Legis- 
lature of the State of New York has been in session for some 
time, and many delegations of citizens have appeared before 
the legislature for the purpose of securing remedial legislation. 
Let me add, the State has a right to deal with its domestic 
affairs, and the people of New York went to the body which has 
authority to consider this on. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the State has passed legisla- 
tion im connection with the subject. to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the various States of the 
Union should consider this question. 
with their domestic problems; that power is denied, under our 
form of government, to the Federal Government. I consider 
the power of the States to adopt measures that will aid in the 
construction: of houses to take care of the people within their 
borders. Many will think it savers too much of socialism, and. 
yet, if the States desire, and are not hampered by any limita- 
tions in their constitutions, they may enact measures which 
will aid in the building of homes for their citizens. 

When, however, it comes to deyolving upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment obligations and duties whieh rest upon lecal com- 
munities and upon the States, it seems to me that we are going 
too far. We may assemble information as to the shortage of 
houses in the United States. That can be very readily obtained 
by communicating with the various State agencies. The num- 
ber of houses that are lacking in order properly to shelter the 
people cam be very readily ascertained, and doubtless it is 
known by real estate investors in the various States. It is 
known that prices are high. The Senator has alluded to the 
price of fuel. The shortage of fuel is known, and the cause of 
the shortage of fuel. I can not conceive of any investigation 
that can be made that will be corrective, or that will enable 
the States or individuals—unless the Federal Government shall 
make an appropriation, and I deny its power—to correct the 
situation against. which the Senator inveighs. 

Mr. President, it seems to be the chief duty of Congress to 
investigate not national questions and concerns only but the 
most puerile and unimportant matters. Congress is supposed to 
be the guardian of the people—their lives and fortunes and 
domestic concerns. It may cross every threshold, take cogni- 
zance of every individual, order his life, and supervise his 
eonduct, 

We are no longer citizens of States. We no longer, under this 
new creed, owe allegiance to any State. Indeed, we no longer 
may order our own lives. The National Government is the 
omnipetent power which eontrols us and with increasing power 
rules individuals and undermines States. 

The war has dislocated business, interrupted the orderly 
processes of peace. There is confusion in our thoughts as well 
as in our lives. We are still suffering from shell shock and 
hysteria. This is an hour for calm and rational thinking and 
for sane and patriotie action. More than ever we should de- 
fend the rights of the individuals and the States. We should 
weigh carefully the experiments and activities of the General 
Government. We want a democracy, not a paternalism. 

Mr. President, this resolution, of course, will pass. It is in 
harmony with the views of the new federalism which is sweep- 
ing the country and which threatens to destroy the States and 
build up a centralized bureaucratic tyranny, whose oppressive 
hand will extend to every corner of the land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution reported by the Senator from New York. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution which I submitted yesterday relating to the 
street car situation in the District of Columbia may be passed 
over without prejudice and remain on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. [At 12 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.] The morning 
business is closed. 

DUTY ON PRINT PAPER, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are two bills upon the 
calendar which ought to be passed, and I do not believe they 
will lead to any discussion whatever. One is a bill to amend 
the revenue act so as to allow print paper to come into the 
United States free up to the value of 8 cents a pound. They 
are both House bills, and there is really a necessity for their 
‘passage or I would not ask at this time that they should be 
considered. I want to say, however, that if they lead to any 
discussion whatever, I will withdraw the bills from considera- 
tion. I am quite sure, however, the Senate will realize the 


They have power to deal. 


necessity of the early passage of the bills. I ask for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 12260) te amend section 
600 of the act approved September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to 
inerease the revenue, and for other p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of H. R. 
12260. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was eonsidered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 600 of the act a oved September 8, 
act for other purposes,” 


paragraph 322, ‘schedule . h 507 of 
the free list of the net entitled “An —— tarif duties and to 
pre rovide revenue for the 5 oe Blan other purposes,” e 
be amended so that the same shall read as follows: 
seen re paper commercially known as 
made, Bea, pe yar AF paper, and oo 
e for 


ans net org eovers or. bindings, 


y pr 

pound, 12 per cent ad valorem : Provided, 

de ey, Province, or other subdivision of pose. 
any export duty, export license fee, or other charge of any kind what- 
soever (whether in the form of additional charge or license fee or 
otherwise) upon printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for use in the 
manufacture of weod pulp, there shall be imposed upon ting paper, 
valued above 8 cents 3 pound, when imported either ctly or indi- 
rectly from such country, dependency, ovince, or other subdivision 
of government, an additional duty equal to the amount tent the 1 5 
export duty or other charge im by such de- 
pendency, ovince, or er subdivision of 5 prak bg 
the manufsctu or upon an amount of wood pulp or wood for use in 
the manufacture of wood pulp necessary to tos iaria such printing 


pape: 
50 . Printing paper (other than r 
8 or La — handmade ie paper, Japan n paper, and imitation 
aoe paper by whatever name known), zed, or glued, suit- 
for printing of books and newspapers, uinszed 9 for covers or bind- 
ings, not sae ly br provided for in this section, valued at not above § 
cents per pound, decalcomania paper not printed.’ 
Sec. 2. That this act shall expire Ae limitation at the end of two 
and section 600 of the act ap- 
“An act to increase the revenue, 


er, That if any country, 
shall impose 


commercially known as 


years from the date of its passa, re fs 

proved September 8, 1916, entiti 
aa for o pu as in effect prior to the passage ‘of this act, 
shall again become 88 In its stead. 

Mr. KENYON. Will not the Senator explain the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will take just a moment. The only change 
in the existing law is that it strikes out “5 cents per pound“ 
and inserts “8 cents per pound.” In other words, the value 
of print paper in foreign countries exceeds now 5 cents per 
pound, and with this amendment increasing the amount to 8 
cents a pound print paper from some countries, we hope, will 
come into the United States free, as the Iaw provides now for 
paper below 5 cents a pound. This provision, however, is 
limited to only two years. That is all the change it is proposed 
to make in the existing law. 

Mr. KING. Why would it not be a wise legislative enact- 
ment, in view of the great searcity of print paper, and indeed 
all forms of paper in the United States, to remove all restric- 
tions? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we can remove the shortage of print paper, 
then there will be paper stock to take care of the making of 
other classes of paper. I have a diagram in my desk here 
showing the wonderful increase there is in the consumption of 
print paper. One can hardly realize what it is. I am afraid 
we ean not get sufficient print paper from foreign countries in 
any considerable quantity, but if we can it will relieve the 
situation just as much as if we changed the entire law affecting 
the importation of all kinds of paper. 

There are some kinds of paper now exported from the United 
States of the better grades upon which I have sometimes thought 
there ought to be placed an embargo. But there is a question, 
of course, in the mind of the officers of the department, and I 
think of all Senators and Representatives, too, as to whether we 
really have the power to place an embargo upon the exportation, 
unless it be done under the war power. 

Mr. KING. I do not care to enter into a discussion of the 
powers of the Federal Government to place embargoes upon 
exports. That question was very fully considered more than 
a hundred years ago, and upon a number of occasions the power 
was asserted by men of very distinguished ability, and those who 
had to do with laying the foundations of the Republic. 

Some time ago the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Suiru] invited 
the attention of the Congress and the country to this important 
question of paper in all of its phases. I opposed the bill which 
he then brought forward, because I felt that it was projecting 
the Federal Government into private business, and that it would 
not accomplish the end in view. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that this would be a good 
time for us to apply a little common sense to the question of 
importations. There is not sufficient paper manufactured in 
the United States. I am not sure whether those who are en- 
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gaged in the manufacture of paper are charging too high a 
price for the product, but my information is that they are. For 
my part, I would like to see paper placed upon the free list, 
so that we may bring into the United States as much paper as 
we possibly can for the imperative needs of the public. I 
regret that this bill does not go a little further. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PREVENTION OF UNFAIR FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate now proceed to the consideration of the bill H. R. 
10918, an act to provide revenue and encourage domestic indus- 
tries by the elimination, through the assessment of special duties, 
of unfair foreign competition, and for other purposes. This is 
the antidumping bill. The bill was reported from the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and the object of the bill is to prohibit the dump- 
ing of goods in the United States at a price less than the prices 
for which they are sold in foreign countries. 

The immediate need of the bill, however, Mr. President, is to 
prevent the dumping into the United States of airships which 
have been purchased from England, some ten thousand of them, 
some of which are on the way now. I understand they were 
purchased of the English Government by a concern which is 
advertising them for sale from one end of this country to the 
other, and not only in this country, but in all parts of the world. 
There are 10,000 planes; there are engines for nearly 30,000; 
and if they are dumped into this country under present condi- 
tions we might just as well abandon the making of American 
planes until they are all disposed of. 

If there is any objection to the present consideration of the 
bill, or if it is going to lead to any discussion, I will not take 
the time of the Senate, because I know the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] desires to bring up the river and harbor 
appropriation bill. 


Mr. KING. I think I shall object to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. I should like to have an opportunity to investi- 
gate it. 


Mr. SMOOT. Then I withdraw the request. 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 11892, the river and harbor appropriation bill. It is doubt- 
ful if a quorum could be obtained if a quorum call were made 
at any time to-day. So it is my purpose to proceed with the 
consideration of the bill and have adopted such amendments of 
the committee as can bé adopted without any special objection, 
and any provision which any Senator desires passed over there 
will be consent given for that purpose. 

Mr. KING. I did not hear fully the Senator's statement. 
this the first consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have proceeded a part of the 
way with the bill. Some amendments have been passed over. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator expect to have the bill passed 


Is 


o-day? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. As I said, I expect to 
have the Senate proceed with the consideration of the bill, and 
any provision that any Senator desires to have passed over will 
be passed over, and any provision for the consideration of which 
any Senator would like to have a quorum will be passed over. 
So my only hope to-day is that amendments to which there is 
no special objection can be adopted, and then when we get the 
ill up again we will know what particular propositions are at 
Issue. 

Mr. KING. I have been absent for several days. I would 
like to have the attention of the junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon]. If the request of the Senator from Washington 
has his approval I will be very glad to accede to it. 

Mr. KENYON. .I will say to the Senator that the bill has 
been under discussion here during his absence. There was one 
provision at least to raise the amount appropriated under the 
bill from 12 million to 20, which has gone over. So there will 
be no vote on that amendment to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it would take very long for the 
Secretary to read the amendments which have been reported 
by the committee. I understand the Senator from Washington 
to state that that is all he desires at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall not try to have any 
action taken on any provision to which any Senator objects 
and asks to have go over. 

Mr. KING. I make no objection to the Senator’s request. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11892) 
making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preser- 


vation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the 
amendment of the committee on page 7, to strike out lines 21, 
22, and 23. 

VALUE OF COTTON CONTRACTS. 


Mr. COMER. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 15, and in it there appears this 
item from the New Orleans Times-Picayune: 

Cotton grower and cotton spinner again have clashed, and Senator 
COMER, himself one of the Nation’s wily spinners, is attempting further 
to fasten upon our great crop the fetters of a “ spinners’ contract.” 
Thereupon the cotton trade, representing farmer and cotton banker,’ 
cotton factor, and cotton dealer of the exchanges, are up in arms to 
defend their very reasonable and logical position. 

Senator Comur’s assault is in the form of a “rider” to the Agri- 
cultural bill, designated as the Comer rider,” which, if adopted, will 
reduce the volume of tenderable cotton by many hundred thousand bales 
and will throw that amount of useful, spinable cotton into the class of 
low grades, refused admission to the exchanges and deprived of the 


“hedge” protection which has such great importance in all cotton 
dealings, 


I read now from a circular issued by H. & B. Beers Cotton Co., 
a cotton factor, member of the New Orleans exchange: 

The absurdity of eliminating the grades above mentioned from de- 
livery on contract is shown by the fact that middling tinged, which is 
at present untenderable, sells to-day at 475 points higher than low 
sass re white, which is tenderable, or $23.75 per bale in excess. 

Notw thstanding the elimination in March, 1919, of the preceding 
oe and the narrowing thereby of a free market for the producer, the 

‘omer “rider” now proposes to eliminate 9 8 75 cent of the grades 
below middling now tenderable, Which will still further restrict the 
amount of merchantable and spinnable cotton available for deliveries 
on contract to the absolute and certain detriment of the producer. 

The Comer amendment would, if adopted, make the contract entirely 
unsatisfactory to all interests except the spinner, who would be priv- 
ileged to demand the best of grades on contract, thereby depriving the 
market of an outlet for the low grades, leaving the farmer, the south- 
ern spot holder, southern banks and merchants to carry the pag. Ina 
word, the Comer amendment would place the southern cotton industry 
at the mercy of American and European spinners. 

In other words, it would outlaw and deprive of price insurance 75 
per cent to 80 per cent of low-grade merchantable and spinnable cotton 
raised by the farmers, and make it impossible for them to find a rendy 
market for their product. 


In answer both to the statement of the Times-Picayune, New 
Orleans, and Messrs. H. & B. Beers Cotton Co., New Orleans, 
will state that I am a spinner; that our company has 200.000 
spindles in active operations, and we consume 60,000 bales cot- 
ton, and in the different mills (we have eight) we manufacture 
all grades, from ordinary to strict good middling. Will further 
state that we have handled 25,000 bales cotton contracts within 
the past season as hedges; that we have never demanded or re- 
ceived a bale through the exchange, but each and every time 
have bought the spot cotton in the spot market and sold the 
hedges when cotton was so bought, and that is the ultimate de- 
sign of the exchange. 

Mark you, we ourselves have bought 25,000 bales as hedges 
through the exchanges, and in this business we have not re- 
ceived one single solitary bale of cotton. It was not intended 
we should receive a bale. We bought the spot cotton and sold 
the hedges. 

Any proposition which makes the exchanges the protector of 
the farmer as against the spinner is preposterous. The spinner 
is the buyer and consumer of cotton and not the exchanges, and 
anybody can understand how the spinner had rather have a 
firm and advancing cotton market than a vacillating declining 
market. The buyers of goods are possibly the smartest people 
in the world, and whoever knew or heard of one of them placing 
a big contract on a vacillating or declining market. A spinner's 
contract, meaning by that one in which the spinner has the ad- 
vantage over the farmer and dealer, is impossible. An exchange 
contract is protective alike to every legitimate handler of cotton, 
including the farmer, the dealer, the spinner; their interests are 
identical, and it is impossible to separate them. The Messrs. 
Beers state that the Comer amendment “ would place the south- 
ern cotton industry at the mercy of American and European 
spinners,” as it would give them all the choice cotton, leaving 
the merchants, farmers, and bankers to hold the bag, which is 
supposed to be full of low grade, undesirable cotton. Messrs. 
Beers should know that the spinners, both English and Amer- 
ican, go on the market and buy the spot cotton of such grades 
as they can use, making such goods as their customers demand, 
notwithstanding the higher grades have not been used in the ex- 
changes for years. 

The exchanges have not sold a bale of middling cotton in 
years. They do not intend to sell that kind of cotton. There 
has not been any middling or above delivered to the exchanges 
for years. I say notwithstanding this, through the demand of 
the spinners for that class of cotton, the high grades are much 


higher relatively than the low grades which do pass through the 
exchanges. 

The low grades pass through the exchange, and they them- 
selves say it is too low, too comparatively low. The high grades 
do not pass through the exchanges at all. The price is made 
by the demand, just like all other prices on all commodities are 
made. 

The spinners in the largest measure are not demanding a bale 
through the exchanges, and their usufruct, as I have stated in 
my own case, Isa hedge. Our company yesterday and to-day 
closed out 5,000 Mays which we were carrying as a hedge, and 
bought advance months as a further hedge. There was not a 
bale of exchange cotton, good, bad, or indifferent, delivered. 

We use the exchanges as they are; yes, as explained in a pre- 
vious speech, we, use them as a hedge; but there is no gainsaying 
the fact that it would be incomparably better hedge if it was a 
reliable, stabilized value hedge, and that is all we ask. 

The question again is, Is it safe to let the exchanges write 
the laws governing their relation to the public? Would it not 
be in the highest degree prudent-to write the laws governing 
the public's relation to this big business, protecting the people, 
free from exchange environment and dictation? 

Among the “ buggers” used by the exchange propagandist is, 
“Cotton is now high, and the amendment might be followed by 
decline.” In answer, the gamblers on the exchange, with their 
power to assemble and tender low grade, have tried this season 
time and again to break the market, but have been defeated by 
the strength of the spot holders. This, I say, with the assembly 
of the whole contract tenderable in low grades. How much 
less could they make a fictitious market when half of the con- 
tract is high grade? Conditions being equal, it is easy to 
prophesy that with the amendment in operation the exchange 
market will be relatively higher. At any rate, the spot holders 
will be in a stronger position. It is also claimed that it will 
hurt cotton as a banking proposition. On the contrary, just as 
you get rid of the fictitious variations on the exchange prices 
the contract will be stabilized and the collateral will be more 
veritable, Who ever heard of a bank objecting to a more stable 
collateral? 

In the New York Exchange, February 20, March cotton was 
36.52; March 24 it was 43.18. To-day May cotton, New York, is 
42.25, For the first time in years the spot market has escaped 
the thralldom of the exchange market and is writing records of 
its own value. This is what the amendment is designed to ac- 
complish in all futures contracts, that exchange values should 
approximate spot values; that any legitimate dealer should hesi- 
tate it is difficult to understand, To escape the fictitious ex- 
change records, substituting value record, can hurt no legiti- 
mate interest no matter what the grade may be. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. COMER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to ask the 
Senator if it is his idea that in case his amendment becomes 
law, restricting or giving the buyer the option of accepting 50 
per cent of his contract, namely, 25,000 pounds of lint cotton 
above middling, that those purchasing the contract will not 
demand specific delivery, but will simply use it as a hedge, as 
they do now, but that the effect on the exchanges of this re- 
strictive delivery, knowing that in case they are called for 
specific delivery they would have to deliver at least 50 per 
cent of that character of cotton that the Senator claims has 
not been heretofore carried, would tend to stabilize the re- 
lationship between the future market and the spot market 
and to make the exchange a true reflection of the actual value 
of the thing dealt in. 

Mr. COMER. The Senator has the question exactly right, I 
want to compliment the Senator. That is exactly what is in- 
tended to accomplish by the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The reason why I ask that 
question is that the amendment that I had introduced and 
which was agreed to restricting delivery to 10 grades was for 
that very identical purpose; but unfortunately the Government 
of the United States, through some one’s advice, issued an order 
during the war that no goods made from cotton for Government 
account should be made from any grades below middling. The 
public was not advised of the fact, as the Senator from Alabama 
is advised of the fact, that, barring waste, which is greater in 
low grades on account of foreign substances, having stayed in 
the field and there being more or less trash and dirt, the tensile 
strength and the cloth-making qualities of the present dis- 
credited lower grades, they are quite as valuable as those of the 
higher grades; but that has nothing to do with the psychology 
of the American public to-day, because from time immemorial 
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the public has been educated to believé that the difference be- 
tween middling and low middling and strict low middling in the 
lower grades, and strict middling, good middling, and strict 
good middling in the upper grades, is so great as to warrant 
this arbitrary fixing of the difference. That being the fact, it 
was necessary, in order to protect the public, to restrict the 
exchanges to delivery of such grades as the mills and the dealers 
would readily take up, so that they could not pile up a lot of 
dog-tail and snap at every point they could to absolutely 
control the prices on every grade. 

As to the proposed amendment of the Senator, just whether 
or not it will have the effect that he desires and that seems to 
be indicated is problematical. Perhaps it would have been 
better if, instead of the 10 grades they had been restricted to 
in the first instance, as far as hedging is concerned, to have re- 
stricted them, as it is purely a hedging business that the ex- 
changes do, in New Orleans to a greater extent than they do 
even in New York, and even there spot business is more or less 
divorced from the hedging exchange, and it is done by the spot 
merchants, and their exchange simply reflects the condition of 
the market from which the types from the table are selected. 

But I wish to ask the Senator again, as I did in the first in- 
stance, if he does really think as a practical mill man that this 
difference between spot and future, which has misled the public 
heretofore, because here is May, June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber, all the future months, quoted from about 2 to 3 or 4 cents 
under spot market when they know that out of the spot supply, 
they have to supply these markets—that is, they know they can 
be called to a specific fulfillment out of certain grades to at least 
50 per cent, and then it will have a tendency to draw the spots 
and futures together and bring about what we desire, and that 
is that the future market which must be supplied out of the 
present supply should be at a premium rather than at a dis- 
count. I am contending that May, June, and July cotton, the 
future cotton, ought to be higher than the present spot cotton 
if there is going to be a shortage in supply, whereas now they are 
lower. The Senator has introduced the amendment hoping that 
that condition will come about. 

Mr. COMER. The Senator’s reasoning is along the correct 
line. The amendment simply intends to carry out the full pur- 
pose of the Smith-Lever bill of last year, and that is to stabilize 
contracts on spot cotton. The Senator put in 10 grades last 
year. Under the usufruct of the exchange more than half of 
it is outlawed—lI am using their own expression; in other words, 
middling and above are never tendered in an exchange contract, 
and yet you intended it to be so used because you put in the 10 
grades. You never intended that they should go and select 
only the very lowest, and you never intended that by doing so 
they could weaken the contract. You intended to make the con- 
tract represent the market, and that is what the contract should 
be. Every contract that you buy should fairly represent or 
reflect the commercial spot market value. That is all that is 
intended to be accomplished by this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to ask the Senator an- 
other question, and then I will not interrupt him further. I do 
not know just in what condition the amendment now is in con- 
ference, but studying the Senator’s amendment closely, I won- 
dered if it would not have been improved, as they now admit, 
upon grades on delivery if the amendment had read that the 
buyer should have the option to demand 50 per cent of the con- 
tract that he purchased at his option out of the 10 grades that 
are admissible. 

The reason I suggest that is that arbitrarily fixing middling 
and above as his optional ground, and selling middling and 
below as his option of ground, the buyer being the bull ordi- 
narily and the seller the bear, it has a tendency in the minds of 
the public to take the grades that the buyers may not have an 
option on and put them in that category where it will have the 
effect of still further widening the differences between the 
grades; whereas, if the amendment had read that the buyer 
should have the option to select 50 per cent of the 10 admis- 
sible grades at his option, perhaps it would not have had that 
effect, and yet would have served the very purpose that the 
Senator has in view. 

Mr. COMER. I understand thoroughly what the Senator 
states; but the law is not just that way. The Government 
passes on all the grades that are offered to be delivered on 
contracts. Contract cotton has to be certificated by the Govern- 
ment. They certificate it in lots of 100 bales; and if the amend- 
ment is passed, it will be certificated, one-half of it middling 
and above, at the seller's option, and one-half at the seller's 
option from any one or combination of the 10 standard grades. 
If the law had been made as the Senator suggests, they could 
not have the certificated stock. They have to be ready to 
deliver. Under the law the seller has the option of tendering 
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the cotton any time between the 24th of the preceding month 
and the 24th of the month itself. 

The amendment is intended to accomplish the purposes of 
the Senator's very wise bill. If the amendment goes through 
and half of the delivery is limited to middling, one can easily 
understand that the basis price then will be middling; that it 
will not be a composite price, that it will be the basis middling, 
the cotton middling price. 

The telegram I am about to read was received at Scottsboro, 
Ala., and I ask Senators to listen to it: 

New OntnaxNs, LA. 


Have all your merchants, farmers, bankers to address . 
Senators and Representatives, that mechan important legislation as 
Comer amendment to the cotton-futures act as a rider to the . 
cultural appropriation bill is vicious legislation and is inimical to 
the be allied. o bankers, merchants, and entire cotton trade, and should 


J. W. BARKDULL, 
Signer of this flash is manager for H. & B. Beers, New Orleans, 
The telegram from J. W. Barkdull, manager for H. & B. 
Beers, commission cotton brokers on the New Orleans Ex- 
change, to Mr. Stubbs, cotten dealer, at Scottsboro, Ala., does 
not say that the amendment is inimical to the exchanges at all, 
yet this is an exchange man who is telegraphing to various 
people to wire their Senators objections to this bill because it 
hurts the farmer. That is the cue, it helps the spinner and 
hurts the farmer. You know they always say it hurts the 
farmer. 
Here is another telegram from Georgia: 
CUTHBERT, GA. 


Hon. B. B. Comer: Here's hoping that your amendment will be made 


a law; also that our Geor; Representatives 8 there will stick to 
you. in our opinion there has never been any bill introduced that is 
5 as much vital importance to the South, and especially the cotton 
armers. 


Kine Luunkn Co. 


The statement of the King Lumber Co. is true; there bas 
not been a more important measure introduced at this session. 
Here is a telegram from Mr, J. S. Wanamaker: 
Sr. Marrnews, S. C., April 6, 1020 


Hon. B. B. Comer: Tide has turned very much in favor of your 
amendment. Receiving telegrams assuring s state it If you can pre- 
vent misunderstanding concerning meaning, it will pass. Report 
sent out that, you use the word cotton“ ition eines it should 


read “buyer.” That amendment so poorly we ed will be subject to 
various interpretations if passed. at hen ve out interview 
to-day clearing defining amendment ea reasons for its passage— 


The exchanges understand it; they know what it means— 

Stick to your boat like Columbus when a green bush has been found. 
J. S. WANAMAKER. 

Mr. DIAL. Who is Mr. Wanamaker? I know myself, but I 
should like to have the Senator state who he is. 

Mr. COMER. He is president of the American Cotton Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. He is president of the Ameri- 
ean Cotton Association. 

Mr. DIAL. And is a large planter in South Carolina. I 
know him, but I wanted the information to appear in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. COMER. Yes; and when a planter, no matter where 
he lives, and when the ordinary dealer, no matter where he is 
located, is not in favor of the amendment it is because he has 
been made not to understand it. 

I now read a telegram from Hon. M. C. Allgood, commissioner 
of agriculture of Alabama: 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 6, 1920, 


Hon. B, Comer: Fully indorse your ann ae anā ready to do 
por ai= a that will assist = = ae est evidence that it 
t general public is dion coming from the 


Wall Street manipulators. In n regard to 
year at New Orleans cotton m 

Of course, Mr. Calvin is simply an exchange lobbyist; that is 
all. 

I have here a letter from Hon. Harvie Jordan, who is national 
campaign director of the American Cotton Association, thor- 
oughly indorsing the amendment: 

AMBRICAN 


„ he was under fire last 


CTS ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 6, 1920. 
My Dran Sin: I beg to call your attention to a iar amendment 

offered by Senator B. Comer relative to a change in the delivery of 

cotton grades on contracts purchased through the New York an a few 

Orleans’ Ci Cotton Exchanges. 


hardsh 
jority o 


e American Cotton Association has fully indorsed this amendment 
in the interest of the cotton growers and legitimate business, and urges 
that vou support the amendment and exert your full influence to secure 


its 
ng you for your valued W im this important matter, and 
with best wishes, I be 15 rema 
In JORDAN, 


Yours, very HARVIE 
National Campaign Director. 
I also have a telegram from Mr. J. J. Brown, commissioner of 
agriculture of Georgia, who 58 


Hon. B. B. Comer: 

Have just sent the following day letter to the Georgia congressional 
delegation: “I have ys that the cotton-futures act act ah be 
amended to Lp Na that deliveries on futures should average middlin fF 
I understand that the Comer amendment does this. I hope you wi 
8 for this — — and do all in your power to influence others 

50,” 


ArLAN TA, GA,, April 3, Ded. 


J. J 
Commissioner 27 3 
I am told that Mr. Brown is one of the most prominent farm 
administrators in Georgia, and is in thorough touch with the 
farmers, 
Here is a letter from Hon. C. S. Barrett, president of the 
National Farmers’ Union: 


Senator B. B. COMER, Washington, D. C. 

1 regarding your proposed amendment to 
et securing that — of a contract shall be de- 

livered middling ‘ana pe and one-half at the option of the 

within the 10 standard grades, I am sure that cotton farmers 

the States are in faver of it; f, am so that it is very much to their in- 

terest and I would earnestly advise all representatives, House and Ben- 

ate, to_secure its passage. 

Yours, very truly, 


APRIL 9, 1920. 


C. S. BARRETT, 
President National Farmers’ Union. 
Mr. Barrett seems to know exactly what he is talking about 
and entirely comprehends that the propaganda against the 
amendment is for the exchange interest and not the farmers, 
Here is a telegram from Columbia, S. C.: 


COLUMBIA, S. C., April 9, 1920. 
Senator Comrr, Washington, D. C. 


Cotton buyers and commission brokers here yesterday received tele- 
grams from exchange sources urging them to wire their resentatives 
and Senators to your amendment to cotton-futures act— 

I have no doubt the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrx] 
is receiving many such telegrams— 

Leroy gs, widely known cotton manufacturer, made definite state- 
cease 4 here ee that if your amendment was adopted cotton 
would be eaten alive. Stick to your guns, 
EDMUND A. FELDER, 
Cotton-Putures Broker. 

Surely it will make it hard for the bears; I mean the people 
who gamblingly attempt to manipulate the market, depressing 
values. I do not mean the man who believes that cotton is 
going down and sells the market, but the man who takes the 
low grades and depresses the market with them. That is what 
it means, and nothing else. 

Here is a circular from Dallas, Tex., which was sent to the 
Montgomery Exchange, and is one of the worst I have seen. In 
this circular they propose to go back to the system prevailing 
before the passage of the bill of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, before the Smith-Lever bill, and to reinstate the 21 grades. 
They go further than that; they want to make New Orleans, 
instead of being 2 commercial market, a partial spot-value 
market, as it is to-day, get the basis middling by the composite 
price from 10 spot markets. Listen! This is their recommen- 
dation : 

We also gonar recommend that the differences between grades for 
cotton tenderable on the New Or Cotton Exchange be regulated 
in the same manner as those of New York, namely, by the 
the 10 designated spot markets. 

Whoever heard of such nonsense as that? It is a swindling 
proposition. If they had the writing of laws, what would they 
not write? 

To the circular the Montgomery Cotton Exchange replied as 
follows: 


average of 


received. Opinion majority our membership is favorable 

to Comer amendment, and it is unanimous that the present con 
at least, be not weakened. We do not believe reinsta temen tement contra 
prevailing prior to 1919 would in anywise remedy present condition 
cc tad Tater SAL Sta 
be undesirable to all legitimate in cee 

They themselves say they 40 not want a further widening of 
the differences between spots and futures. Of course it is best 
for every legitimate interest to get the middling. 

Here is a telegram from Jenkinsburg, Ga.: 


JENKINSBURG, GA, 4 8, 1920. 
Hon, B. B. Comer: i ort 


Your telegram recetyed. I have read your proposed cotton bill. 
Highly favor it. 


J. H. Mitts, 
State President Farmers’ Union 27 Georgia. 
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Mr. DIAL, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. COMER. Certainly. 

Mr. DIAL. Assuming that a cotton mill does not want to 
buy its supply through the exchange; and, of course, as it is 
now they buy the cotton nnd sell the goods, and indulge in the 
practice of hedging in a great many instances, but assuming that 
they do not want to buy the cotton through the exchange, and 
that they buy a large number of bales, then if the seller has 
the option under the law as it is now to tender cotton, he might 
tender a great quantity of one grade. 

Mr. COMER. He can tender a hundred bales of one grade. 

Mr. DIAL. Suppose the mill wanted to buy a year's supply, 
say 50,000 bales; would it not be much better for everybody 
that the mill have the option of selecting the kind of cotton it 
could spin? If the seller could tender all the contract of one 
grade it would not be to the best advantage. 

Mr. COMER. It is claimed that if a contract was shortened 
to one grade, or two grades, or even four grades the market 
could be squeezed. That is one reason there are so many 
grades let in. I do not agree with that fully; but in milling 
the mills do not buy the hedge; they do not buy the contract for 
the purpose of milling; but they buy the contract for the pur- 
pose of hedging the cotton wanted. They go into the spot 
market and buy the cotton that they are going to consume, 
and after they have bought it then they sell the hedge; that is 
the way that is done. It is not intended for speculation, but 
safety. 

Mr. DIAL. That is true, but assuming that the contract 
matures, where would there be any harm in getting the actual 
cotton? Take the New England mills—of course, it does not 
affect us in the South, because we have the cotton at our 
doors—suppose a New England mill bought a contract for a 
thousand bales, what is the reason it should not let the contract 
mature and take the cotton? 

Mr. COMER. I see what the Senator means. It is expensive 
to run cotton through the exchange; it will cost possibly 3 cents 
a pound to put it through the exchange and take it out; and 
of course that is a charge on the value of the cotton. Any man 
who undertakes to do business through the exchange in that 
way is simply adding to the cost. I have taken cotton in that 
way; in fact, last year I sent Senator Samira, from South Caro- 
lina, a grades list of cotton-taken by me in that way. We took 
up two contracts—200 bales—in New York, 100 through Hub- 
bard Bros. and 100 through Carpenter. That was when we had 
21 grades contract tender. They were given 12 different styles 
of cotton in the hundred bales, and it was not such cotton as we 
could use. We wrote them and telegraphed them time and time 
again to sell the cotton, but they could not get an offer for it, 
so that the only thing to do after three months of trial was tu 
sell 200 bales on the market and redeliver it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in that con- 
nection, in studying the Senator’s proposed amendment, and in 
studying the provision which I have already had enacted into 
law, the very point the Senator has brought out to-day has 
always seemed to me to need proper legislation, for the reason 
that every buyer on the spot market wants to buy those grades 
that are the nearest of value. 

With 10 grades admissible, it would be possible for the 
exchange to deliver some of all the 10 grades, so that the mill- 
man or the buyer accepting it, even if he were a broker who 
wanted to handle it for some man, would have a mixed lot, out 
of which he might not be able to get even 50 per cent of the kind 
of cotton that he needed to fill his contract. So I have been 
wondering if it would not be a very good thing to further amend 
the act at some time, so as to provide that the deliveries when 
made by the exchanges should be within certain groups, so that 
the seller could not deliver some of ali grades, and thus not 
make the lot, as we who are familiar with cotton call it, a smooth 
running lot, but a mixed lot impossible of being sold. 

That leads me to ask the Senator a further question in refer- 
ence to his proposed amendment. It has been brought to my 
attention that perhaps a buyer might demand the 50 per cent 
that he wants of middling fair. He has bought a contract. He 
has the option of demanding any grade, or demanding the fulfill- 
ment of his contract from middling and above. He might de- 
mand middling fair. He might serve notice that he was going 
to take up the cotton—as the Senator and I know, there is very 
little middling fair cotton made anywhere—and thereby cause 
the exchange to cease to be even a hedge market under that pos- 
sibility. Now, in order to obviate that, after the Senator's sug- 
gested amendment shall have been tried to see to what extent it 
will have that tendency, I wondered if we might not have a law 
providing, in justice to both buyer and seller, that where one de- 
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mands the cotton it shall not be possible for him to demand the 
specific fulfillment of any one grade unless it be possible for the 
seller to meet it, but that he might have his contract filled with 
cognate grades, or grades that are in juxtaposition to it, like 
middling, strict middling, and low middling, say, so that he 
could not just demand the specific fulfillment in any one specific . 
grade, and then, unless the buyer wanted it, that the seller could 
not specifically fulfill in any one grade. 

Mr. COMER. Just one minute, Senator, please. The amend- 
ment does not read that way. It provides that the seller can 
deliver the 50 bales of any grade the seller selects, or any com- 
bination of grades he may select, from middling above. He 
could make it 10 each of the 5 different grades, or he could 
make any combination he wants. 

Mr. DIAL. Not only that, but the Senator’s amendment is 
not mandatory on the purchaser. There is no reason why he 
and the seller should not agree to take under middling if they 
pani to. It just gives him the option of taking middling and 
above. 

Mr. COMER. Yes. It can be done that way. But back in 
the old days, when 50,000 to 100,000 bales of low-grade cotton 
was assembled in New York convenient for delivery on contracts, 
then the cotton gamblers had a picnic. A man buying a thou- 
sand bales of cotton, say, 10 contracts, the seller would tender 
him an assortment of many low grades. The buyer would go 
into the warehouses and select out of the conglomerate collec- 
tion the cotton that he could best use. Say he selected 500 bales 
out of the 1,000; then he sold back the 500 bales balance and re- 
delivered the cotton he could not use on the contract market, to 
go through the same mill again. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. And settled on margin. 

Mr. COMER. Yes. That was the way they used to do it. 

Mr. DIAL. No; but what I am trying to do is to get a con- 
tract to represent actual value, to represent cotton. That is 
what I want. Now, of course, I know the expense of running 
through the exchanges; but if the sellers knew that the pur- 
chasers would not go to that expense of taking the cotton, then 
of course the seller would bear the market all the time. 

Mr. COMER. Yes. 

Mr. DIAL. I am trying to get this amendment—and I hope 
it will be adopted—in shape so that the purchaser will not run 
the expense, and, if it should become necessary, then take his 
cotton. 

Mr. COMER. If the Senator will read my previous talk along 
this line, it discussed that very question, and it was handled 
by a letter from my son, who is the manager at Avondale; and 
he states that we, the Avondale Mills, who can use any grade, 
and have the ability to take up any tender, can protect our- 
selves right along the line we are talking about. 

Mr. DIAL. You mean you are manufacturers? 

Mr. COMER. Yes; but there are people who can not take up 
hedges, and the gambler will get him every time; but the dealer 
that knows what he is doing, as I am sure you would, can hold 
the cotton and take the delivery. It is not a delivery they 
want. The exchanges never want to deliver—neyer, never— 
and when you take up the cotton on the exchange you have 
made a big surprise. They do not intend it at all. 

Here is another letter I have received: 

STATE OF FLORIDA, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Tallahassee, April 7, 1920. 


Hon. B. B. Comer, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Replying to your telegram of the Ist instant, with refer- 
ence to the amendment proposed by you to stabilize the price of cotton 
on the exchanges, etc., has been thoroughly gone into by me, and I am 
asking our entire delegation in Congress to back your amendment. 

Assuring you that I am glad to do anything to help the situation and 
biting, that the amendment may go through, I am, 


ours, very truly, 
Wu. A. McRag, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Here is the last that I have: 
BIRMINGHAM, April J6, 1920. 


Senator B. B. COMER, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Convention— 

The American Cotton Association convention— 
indorsed your amendment 16 to 15— 

I am sorry it did not pass by the whole number, but I under- 
stand there was a prominent cotton-exchange man down there, 
a smart, competent man, who got some delegates buffaloed ; but 
it passed 16 to 15— 


Alabama, Florida, Oklahoma, Georgia, Tennessee voting for; Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and both Carolinas voting against— 

Now, I am sure that the Carolinas are for it, are they not? 

Mr. DIAL. They are. 
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Mr. COMER (reading): 


W. B. Thompson, ex-president New Orleans Cotton Exchange, led the 
fight on the floor of convention. 
DONALD Comer. 


The cotton-futures act intends to secure that the conduct of 
the exchanges should be equitable and commercial; that, there 
should be no advantage to the buyer nor the seller, no pro- 
tective anchorage to the junkers of trade, but the widest pro- 
tection to all transactions from producer to manufacturer. If 
the exchanges 1 not exist under such rules, then the ex- 
changes are autiforizing vampires on the world’s greatest prod- 
uct, and lose their usefulness, lose the intent of their existence. 

The proposed amendment to the cotton-futures act is not in- 
tended to impair in the least the purpose of the act. The 
amendment is intended to enable the cotton-futures act to 
accomplish the evident design of the statute; that is, to stabilize 
contracts with spots. In specifying 10 grades it was not the 
purpose to outlaw all except 4 or at the most 5 of the grades. 
It was not intended that the seller should be able to take the 
statute and make a delivery of cotton of such grades and in 
such a manner that three-fourths of the dealers and manufac- 
turers can not use. It was never intended that the higher 
grades of cotton, middling and above, should be nondeliverable 
on a contract, but under the practice of the exchanges such is 
a fact. The law never intended to put the buyer at any such 
disadvantage. The Federal Government does not knowingly 
put its seal on such transactions. It was never intended that 
a contract delivery should be at such a basis price, a price 
from the very nature of the case shifting and unreliable and 
arrived at in such a way as to be impossible, as in the case of 
the New York Exchange market. 

The pricing of 10 different types of cotton in 10 different 
spot markets the same day, and out of it making a composite 
price validating the contract price, is, I say, absolutely im- 
possible; and however honest the intention of the Bureau of 
Markets, the making of such a price is like the new way of 
measuring the distance to the fixed stars—guess one-fourth of 
the distance and multiply it by four. This part of the present 
law will be very greatly relieved by the amendment from the 
very fact that the middling basis will be taken from the mid- 
dling of actual cotton, and it will be one of the chief benefits of 
the law, and the difficulty of the Bureau of Markets in vali- 
dating the basis price by the present law will be greatly 
relieved. 

The exchange propaganda charges that this amendment will 
make the contract market a spinner’s market and can be worked 
to the hurt of the producer and dealer. This charge is dog- 
matic, absolutely untrue, and not a scintilla of experience or 
economic reason can be brought to sustain the charge—abso- 
lutely exchange propaganda, unbelievable by any disinterested 
man and impossible of proof. 

The spinner wants a market exactly like the market best 
suitable to the legitimate dealer, a stabilized market, one in 
which the contract price and the spot price will carry relative 
differences from month te month, according as the expense of 
carriage and the faith in the natural and economic conditions 
surrounding the crop. Stabilizing the market will benefit the 
spinner, because he can sell geods and buy or sell cotton, hedg- 
ing on the contract market with approximate safety. The 
legitimate dealer will do the same. These taken together will 
help—is obliged to help—the farmer. Any charge that it will 
hurt the farmer or the dealer is a camouflage of the junker 
class, a junker that has preyed on cotton so long—the junker 
class, I say, who wish to Germanize this great product and place 
a tribute on it forever. 

The exchanges are the reflex or the recording index of cotton 
values, The exchanges were never intended to be the masters 
of cotton values, the makers of it, and the propaganda which 
they are getting out claiming the exchanges make or unmake 
the price of any grade of cotton is absolute nonsense, and they 
know it. The only arguments they use or can use are dog- 
matic—from the very nature of the case impossible. Any busi- 
ness proposition by which the seller can give the buyer un- 
usable delivery at an unreliable price is dishonest, and render- 
ing the exchange back to an equitable transaction can not hurt 
any legitimate commercial business. 

A large cotton firm writes me that a man or a firm can be 
sincere and be wrong, but he can not see how a house that does 
trading and takes no part in bear raids can be opposed to the 
Comer amendment, “ for it would make bear raids history.” He 
further writes, “ With the good grades embodied in the delivery 
the contract would be a hedge, which it is not now. Water 
seeks its level. No matter how many grades are made tender- 
able, contracts are entered into with the expectancy of deliver- 


ing the lowest grade of those tenderable, the least usable to the 
majority of buyers.” 

In all its past history whenever the exchanges attempted to 
make the price of cotton legitimate interests have suffered in- 
calculable losses. The exchanges are now using every possibie 
agency in reflex telegrams to Representatives in Congress, alleg- 
ing that in the interest of the farmer—those blessed farmers— 
the Representatives must defeat the Comer amendment; that 
the amendment will help the spinner; that it will make it a 
spinner’s contract, but that it will hurt the farmer and outlaw 
low-grade cotton. 

Now, who ever heard of such immaculate nonsense as that? 
The exchange does not “inlaw” or outlaw anything. If it 
was in the outlaw business, has it not got middling and above 
knocked higher than a kite right now? You never hear of 
those grades being tendered. Have they hurt the price of them? 
It is the demand that makes the price. It is the usufruct from 
the mills that makes the demand, and the kind of cotton they 
can best use is what they buy. They are not cutting out low- 
grade cotton because they want to depress the price of it. They 
are taking high-grade cotton because they can make more 
money with it. Of course that is the reason. Any other 
reason would be nonsense. 

The greatest objection the exchanges have to the amendment 
is that in a great measure it takes the “bear” out of the 
transaction. The exchanges want the low grades kept in the 
tender, not for the purpose of helping the low grades, not for 
the purpose of benefiting legitimate trading, but for the purpose 
of increasing the opportunity to “bear” the market. They 
know what is the reason. They know it. This is all they have 
used the low grades for the past year and all the years back, 
and they know it, and all this stuff about a spinner’s contract as 
against the farmer’s and dealer’s contract is simply intended 
to retain an advantage in which the game can be played with 
marked cards, and they know it. 

They never like the game unless they can mark the cards. 
It is worse than a negro crap game where loaded dice are used. 

Yesterday’s cotton: market, May contracts, in New Orleans 
was 41.25; July contract, 39.65; October contract, 36.35; Decem- 
ber contract, 35.27; March contract, 33.40. If you had a sta- 
bilized contract, one in which the spinner could have confidence, 
he would, of course, buy March cotton and sell his goods against 
it. This would be a legitimate hedge and one authorized by 
every condition of trade, and the verity of it should be guaran- 
teed by this law. 

Senators, when you can not verify a contract, when you make 
a law which does not verify a contract, then you vitiate the 
very principle for which that law is made. 

With the amendment requiring one-half of a contract mid- 
dling and above, the danger of “bear” raids will not be so 
apprehensible. The spot and futures market will trot along 
side by side more evenly than now—conditions which the 
Smith-Lever bill clearly designed should carry. 

Taking the lower grades out of the lawful tender, as was done 
by the Smith-Lever bill last year, did not in the least affect 
the value of the cotton so outlawed, did not decrease in the 
least the buying and consumption of same, which alone makes 
the price. 

It is the buying and consumption of it which makes the price. 
It is not the power of tendering it on the exchange. It simply 
prevents the gambler on the exchange from assembling a lot 
of off-grade cotton, cotton not easily merchantable, and tender- 
ing it on contracts not for the purpose of helping the low grades, 
not for the purpose of helping the contract market, but for the 
purpose of depressing it and making a gambler’s gain. 

That is so, and we all know it from history all the way back. 
There is nothing else to it; there can not be anything else to it. 
Otherwise middling and above, which are tenderable on a con- 
tract under the law and which are never used, are absolutely 
outlawed by the use of the exchange. What keeps the price 
of these grades up? A simple answer—the law of supply and 
demand, and it is operating to-day on all grades. 

I call attention to an article from the Times-Picayune, 
in the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which Mr. 
Durr&, of Louisiana, read. I have great respect for Mr, 
Dvurré and also for the Times-Picayune. It is a great paper, 
but according to every law of trade, to every condition of 
cause and effect which surrounds this great southern product, 
there was never a more erroneous conception of the purpose 
and I am sure of the effect the amendment will have. If 
Mr. Dupr& and the Times-Picayune will stop for a minute 
and consider the law can not make the price of any grade cotton. 

You do not make prices of cotton by law, unless it is war-time 
prices. In the open trade of the world the price of cotton 18 
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made and of every grade of it. It could not be made any other 
way. The law can only protect the natural economic conditions, 
and this amendment simply intends to carry out the true pur- 
pose of the Smith-Lever bill, to carry out the true purpose of 
all legislation, to secure fair dealing in all law-protected insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. COMER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator means to say 
that the seller be restricted to deliver 50 per cent of his con- 
tract for middling and above, at the option of the buyer, and 
then the seller have the right to deliver 50 per cent from 
middling and below, and the object which the Senator has is 
to make middling the real basis and reflection of the value of 
the contract. i 

Mr. COMER. That hits the nail on the head. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I just*reread the Senator's 
amendment a moment ago, and I see that it provides that in the 
settlement of this contract the seller must, at the demand of the 
buyer, deliver 50 per cent of the grades above middling. 

Mr. COMER. Middling and above. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Middling and above? 

Mr, COMER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
option is middling and below? 

Mr. COMER. Anything he wants within the 10 standard 
grades. 

Mr, DIAL. Not necessarily below. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I understand; but he would 
hardly deliver the 100 per cent above, unless he is more for- 
tunate than a great many are. But the object, as the Senator 
has brought out in his argument, is that whereas now the 
seller haying the option of delivering what he pleases of the 
tendered, admissible grades pleases to deliver low grades all 
the time to the exclusion of any high grades, he thus vitiates or 
renders misleading the quotations on the market, which are not 
based actually upon middling, but upon the average of the 
lower grades that he sees fit to tender on the contract; whereas 
if the law were so that the average would be middling, then the 
price necessarily must reflect the value of middling on the 
market, and so one picking up a paper and seeing cotton quoted 
at 41 cents knows that they are quoting 41 cents on the basis of 
middling, and middling would be delivered at 41 cents. 

Mr. COMER, Yes, sir. a 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what the 
tendency of the market has been since his amendment was 
agreed to in the Senate? 

Mr. COMER. -For the first time in years the futures market 
in New York is reflecting the spot market. To-day the futures 
market in New York is 42 and a fraction. The futures market 
in New York to-day is a cent a pound higher than the futures 
market in New Orleans. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But I think the relative dif- 
ference between the spot and contract, even for the spot month, 
is about the same as it was heretofore. In other words, spots 
to-day in New York are somewhere around 43 cents, while May, 
which is now considered, I believe, about the spot crop, is 
about 424. 

Mr. COMER. 
about that price. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think spots are about 43. 
From a cent to a cent and a half has been the difference, I 
think, and yet that should not be permitted. The futures con- 
tracts ought to be equal to or a little in advance of the spots, 
whereas the thing which I have been trying to remedy ever 
since I haye been in the Senate is that the market should reflect 
the actual value of the middle grade and reflect the law of sup- 
ply and demand. 

Mr. COMER. That is exactly right. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The reason I sought to re- 
strict the grades of delivery was for that purpose. Aside from 
the disastrous effects of the Government order in widening the 


While in settling the seller’s 


No; that is the contract. -I think spots are 


difference between the grades arbitrarily, irrespective of the 


action on the market, it had a psychological effect; and then 
there was an oversupply of these low grades, which tended to 
lower it. But the Senator in his speech has emphasized the 
fact that he is striving to do exactly what I have been striving 
to do, to formulate a contract and enact it into law, and re- 
strict the action of the exchanges to where, when they quoted 
the price of cotton, it would be the price of middling grade; then 
put the premiums on the higher that are legitimate and the dis- 
count on the lower. 


Mr. COMER. I take off my hat to the Senator from South 
Carolina. He is exactly right. I am just following right along 
in his footsteps, and I am simply trying to help him accomplish 
what he has been working for and nothing else. I desire now 
to read a short extract from a speech in the Senate delivered by 
the Senator from South Carolina: 


Mr. Smitn of South Carolina. That is simply to provide that, in 
the contracts for delivery of cotton, cotton of unmerchantable grades 
shall not, as now, be tendered on a contract, Under the present cotton- 
grading law the cotton-grading committee has standardized a great 
vary of grades of cotton, so that the exchanges are tendering these 
—.— sod and unmerchantable grades to such an‘ extent that it bas 

en 
conve 
business, 


That was a pretty good story he told them, and it was the 
truth, too. I continue reading: 


In other words, there is now a diference of anywhere from $25 to 
$30 a bale between the contract and spot market. 


That was outrageous, but true. No wonder the Senator made 
complaint about it. The Senator further said: 


The amendment is simply to make the exchanges legitimate trading 
places and make the contracts commercial, 


That is all it is. That is all this amendment is intended to 
do. The Senator was just exactly right. 

I have here the report of the Commissioner of Corporations, 
Part I, on cotton exchanges, which I suppose was ordered 
printed by the House in an investigation made some years ago. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Is that the Herbert Knox 
Smith report? 

Mr. COMER. I can not say. I want to read from this re- 
port to show how nearly right I was: 


It is obvious that an abnormal depression of the price of future con- 
tracts as compared with the spot price of middling cotton, such as 
results from errors in contract differences, must cause loss to a large 
number of holders of contracts, The number of persons affected by 
such losses is vastly greater than the number who actually receive the 
cotton on contract at overvalued differences; for, as is well known, 
vast numbers of contracts are purchased, not with the intention of 
taking up cotton but with the idea of reselling them, Of-course, the 
losses of one class of operators through such relative depression of 
the contract are at least partly balanced by gains of other operators. 
This, however, does not justify a system which will permit such abnor- 
mal depression of the contract price. 


That is what the exchanges are for. This continues: 


As will be shown more clearly later, the risk of the seller is much less 
than that of the buyer. Moreover, the fact that either party to the 
contract instead of only one may be injured is no justification of im- 
1 on the contrary, both risks should, as far as possible, 

avo! a 


You can not say that it is right that one man should carry a 
bigger risk in a business transaction than another, It is im- 
moral. I continue: 


Such disturbances in the normal rity between the spot middling 
price and the contract price therefor increase the risks attending future 
operations. Any increase of risk-which can be prevented is clearly an 
evil. Abnormal disturbances of the parity between the two prices in- 
crease the difficulty of forecasting the course of the price of future 
contracts. Operators in futures base their transactions, in the main, 
upon a study of the conditions in the spot market. Under a pro 
and normal difference system they can assume that conditions which 
tend to advance or depress the price of middling cotton in the spot 
market will likewise tend to advance or depress the price of basis 
middling future contracts. 


It was just the same story back there as it is now. It is like 
the old hymn, it is the old, old story, and always true. This pro- 
ceeds: 


As a matter of fact, most operators, as a result of failure to under- 
stand thoroughly the influence of grade differences, do make that as- 
sumption even when, because of improper differences, there is really no 
such parity, Where such parity does not exist, conditions affecting the 
value of middling in the spot market become practically worthless as n 
guide to the operator in futures, since the prices become dependent on 
artificial rather than on natural conditions. * 


The Senator from South Carolina is trying to get rid of arti- 
ficial conditions; that is what he is working for. 


A few operators of unusual resources and cleverness may find profit 
in such abnormal disturbances in this parity between spot middling and 
contract prices; but it is apparent that the rank and file of operators 
will find their transactions much more hazardous in case the two prices 
do not move in substantial harmony. 

An absolutely constant margin between the two prices can not be 
hoped for, since, as already stated, the future market fluctuates more 
frequently and often more violently than the t market: but under 
a proper working of the future system such disturbances should not 
continue for any considerable period of time, 


I read further: 


The injury resulting from a disturbance of the normal parity is per- 
haps best illustrated in the case of “hedging” transactions. Hedging 
is a legitimate and one of the most important functions of future 
trading. Whereas a vast amount of business in futures is unquestion- 
ably of a highly speculative character, the hedging function is primarily 
intended to reduce the element of speculation in transactions in spot 
cotton. edging, in other words, is a sort of insurance against loss, 


timate business away from the exchanges and has practically 
them into mere gambling places and not a place for legitimate 


the theory being that by means of hedges the merchant can calculate 
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with approximate certainty on a fixed margin of profit, foregoing hopes 
s extraordinary gains for the sake of protection against extraordinary 
038568., 


That is what we want. We want legitimate hedging. We 
want hedging that is as certain as the stars, as certain as busi- 
ness can make it. 


The principle of hedging, especially in so far as buying hedges are 
concerned, rests on the assumption that the price of future contracts 
for the current or spot month will maintain a fairly constant parity 
with the spot price of middling cotton. A cotton merchant who has 

urchased a future contract as a hedge at a certain margin or discount 

low the spot price of middling cotton will suffer a loss if, by the 
time he is ready to sell out edge contract, the discount in the 
contract price has been increased. If the buyer had the option of 
demanding on his future eee which he required for his 
engagements with spinners, he would, of course, be protected. But, 
as repeatedly stated, that option lies entirely with the seller. 

This was written away back yonder, and it is the same thing 
we are talking about here to-day. That is what we are trying 
to avoid. The exchanges have no right to demand anything 
other than that. 

I read further: 

Near the close of September, 1906, there was a terrific Gulf storm 
which caused immense damage to cotton over a large area of the cotton 
belt. The result was an abnormal proportion of low grades, Commercial 
differences widened geen) 2 15 that is, the price of the low grades fell 


relatively to that of mi ng and the price of high grades advanced 
relatively to middling. 
* 


* * * * . . 
The prcs of spot middling on February 1, 1907, was 11 cents, 
wane that of future contracts maturing in February was only 9.04 
cents. 


. » * . * * * 

It is important to emphasize that the losses resulting from the in- 
crease in the margin between the 92 und the contract price as a 
result of this improper revision fell also very heavily upon cotton 
merchants who, instead of speculating; had purchased contracts in the 
New York market as hedges for the very pu of avoiding specula- 
tion in their transactions in spot cotton. nstead of thus escaping 
speculative risks, such merchants found that they had lost enor- 
mously because of such hedges. 

You have no right to lose because of hedges; and all that is 
intended in all this is to give honest business an honest chance. 
That is what the law is intended to guarantee to every dealer; 
and what the exchanges should do is to go to work studying 
the conditions with reference to low grades or any other grades 
and state them honestly to bankers or merchants or anyone else, 
and they should state the facts just as they are and not use 
scareheads. 

AWARDS OF DAMAGES TO VESSELS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the House of Representatives 
messaged to the Senate two enrolled bills—Senate bill 1005 and 
Senate bill 1222—for the relief of certain owners of vessels. 
In both of the bills will be found this provision : 

That should damages be found to be due from the United States to 
the owners of said schooner Henry O. Barrett— 

And in the other case of the said steamship Matoa— 
the amount of the final decree or decrees therefor shall be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

These bills passed without the usual amendment striking out 
that section. In all other bills of a similar character that pro- 
vision has been stricken out. In order that these bills may fol- 
low the course of the others and not establish a precedent of 
appropriating an unknown amount for any claim that may be 
decided to be due from the Government, I offer the following 
concurrent resolution—Senate concurrent resolution 26—and I 
ask for its present consideration. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Speaker of the House of Representatives be requested to cancel 
his signature to the enrolled bills: 

S. 1005. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamship Matoa; 


and 
S. 1222. An act for the relief af the owners of the schooner Henry 0. 


Barrett. 
That upon the cancellation of such signature the Secretary of the 
Senate be directed to reenroll said bill, S. 1005, with an amendment as 


follows: Strike out of section 2 the following words: “ That should 
damages be found to be due from the United States to the owner of the 
said steamship Matoa, the amount of the final decree or decrees there- 
for shall be paid out of any money in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated : Provided,’ 

And further, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to re- 
enroll the said bill, S. 1222, with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
of section 2 the following words: That should damages be found to 
be due from the United States to the owners of said schooner Henry 0. 
Barrett, the amount of the final decree or decrees therefor shall be paid 
out of any money in the United States Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated: Provided,” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution which has just been read. Is there objection? 


The Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
current resolution offered by the Senator from Utah. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed to. ; 


ARMY REORGANIZATION, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’ciock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 3792. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3792) to reorganize and increase the 
efficiency of the United States Army, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I anticipate that it would 
be somewhat difficult and perhaps impossible to secure the at- 
tendance of a quorum of the Senate this afternoon. Indeed, it 
has been very difficult upon other days. This being Saturday 
it will probably be more difficult than usual. Therefore, so far 
as I am concerned, it is my purpose merely to offer two amend- 
ments which are committee amendments and which may be 
correctly described as corrective in their nature. 

One of them, the first one, has to do with that provision of 
the bill which prescribes the form of oath to be taken by men 
enlisting in the National Guard of the United States. It so 
happens that in putting the bill together and having it printed, 
an error was made in that we copied, as I recollect it, the form 
of oath prescribed in the national-defense act. That form of 
oath is not in conformance in one of its details with other sec- 
tions of the bill which relate to the National Guard and which 
result in placing the National Guard upon a different status 
than that which it oceupied under the national-defense act. 
So I offer an amendment to correct that and to make the form 
of oath conform with the purposes of the act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
offers the following amendment to the pending bill. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 78, line 4, strike out the words 
“to the following oath” and insert “to an oath in the follow- 
ing form.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaping CrerkK, On page T8, strike out lines 5 to 16, 
inclusive, and insert the following: 

I do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily enlisted this — day 
of , 19—, as a soldier in the National Guard of the United States 
for the period of three years under conditions preseribed by law, un- 
less sooner discharged by proper authority, and I do solemnly swear 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of 
America, and that I will serye them honestly and faithfully against 
all their enemies whomsoever, and that I will obey the orders of the 
President of the United States and of the officers 2 over me 
according to law and the rules and Articles of War. nd I do solemnly 
swear to bear true faith and allegiance to the State of and to 
obey the orders of the governor thereof subject to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Reapine CLERK. Also, on page 80, line 7, after the word 
“set,” insert the following proviso: 


Provided further, That all officers of the National Guard who have 
taken and subscribed to the oath prescribed for officers in the act of 
Congress approved June 3, 1916, may be commissioned as reserve officers 
in the several grades now held by them with original date of rank and 
be recognized us officers of the National Guard of the United States, 
All officers of the Organized Militia, of the several States and Terri- ` 
tories, and the District of Columbia, and all persons hereafter to be 
commissioned as officers in the National Guard of the United States 
shall, upon being commissioned under the provisions of this act, take 
and subscribe to the following oath: “I —--—, having been 
appointed a in the National Guard of the United States, 
solemnly swear that I will support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States agatnst all enemies foreign and domestic, that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the United States, that I will obey the 
orders of the President of the United States, that I take this obligation 
a without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion, and that 
I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of the office of 

in the National Guard of the United States upon which I am about to 
enter. I do further solemnly swear to bear true faith and allegiance 
to the State of and to obey the orders of the governor thereof, 
subject to the Constitution and laws of the United States, so help me 
God.” 


Page 84. line 8, after the word “ troops,” insert “under the direct 
orders of the governor of the State or Territory.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire now to offer another aniend- 
ment to express more accurately the purpose of the section 
which provides that the troops of the National Guard of the 
United States shall be at the disposal of the governors of the 
several States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
The proposed amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 84, line 8, after the word 
“ troops,” insert the words “ under the direct orders of the gov- 
ernor of the State or Territory.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I now offer an amendment on a dif- 
ferent topic, which was agreed to by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and has to do with the retirement of those officers of 
the permanent personnel who have served for four years. 
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I will say in explanation of it that there is an existing pro- 
vision of law enacted several years ago that officers who have 


served as chiefs of service in certain of the bureaus or depart- |. 


ments which existed at the time of the passage of that act, upon 
being retired are to be retired at the rank which they held as 
chiefs of bureaus or service. The proviso which I now offer 
as an amendment to the pending bill brings that present prac- 
80 an to date, and makes it conform with the provisions of 

e bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The READING CLERK. On page 49, line 18, after the word 
“act” and before the period, insert a colon and the following 
proviso: 

Provided further, That any officer who shall have served four years 
as chief of a noncombatant service and who may subsequently be re- 
tired shall be retired with the rank, pay, and allowances 5 
Jaw for the grade held by bim as such chief, unless already promo 
to a higher grade. j 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I said a moment ago, I think it 
would be profitless for me to offer one more committee amend- 
ment which might give rise to discussion and perhaps a roll 
call. Unless some other Senator desires to offer an amendment 
on the floor and take a chance on securing a quorum, I will 
ask that the Army reorganization bill be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
offer, but I imagine if it should be favored by those present the 
Senator from New York would want a quorum. So I shall 
not insist on it to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With that understanding, I desire to offer 
an amendment, Which I ask to have printed and lie on the table. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 

lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, under those cir- 
cumstances and with the same understanding that I 

Mr. NUGENT. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. NUGENT. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Will the Senator from Washington yield 
to me to ask the Senator from New York a question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am thinking about going out of town 
this afternoon, to remain over Sunday, but I do not desire to 

do so if there is any expectation that the Army reorganization 
bill will be brought up for further consideration to-day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It- is not my purpose to bring up any- 
thing in connection with that bill this afternoon. Of course, I 
ean not control other Senators. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. I should like to present an 
amendment and to have it printed and lie on the table. 

Thé PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. The Secretary will now 
state the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
NUGENT]. 

The Rrabrxd CLERK. On page 20, line 2, after the word“ pur- 
pose,” it is proposed to add the following: e 


shall be designated by the Secretary 
tary of Agriculture : vided further, That for this purpose the strength 
of the permanent personnel of the Alr Corps and of the Army as other- 
wise authorized by this act is hereby increased 160 officers and 660 en- 
listed men in such appropriate grades as the President may prescribe. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside, 
with the view to asking that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the river and harbor bill, with the same understanding 
that was heretofore had to-day. 

Mr. NUGENT. I understand that there is no objection to the 
amendment which I have just proposed, and I suggest that it 
be now acted upon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask the Senator to excuse me; 
I thought the amendment was merely presented to be printed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can not say on be- 
half of the committee that there is no objection to the amend- 
ment. I do not feel justified in saying that, in the absence of 
nearly all of the members of the committee, as to the amend- 
ment. I have not had an opportunity to examine its text. 

Nr. NUGENT. I will say to the Senator from New York that 
the amendment I propose is the one which I submitted the other 
day, and concerning which I spoke to him. 


en 5 Does the amendment place a time limi- 
on 5 t 

Mr. NUGENT. Yes; its operation is limited to the period 
ending June 30, 1921. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had not expected that the amendment 
would result in the increase of the Air Corps by 160 officers and 
660. enlisted men. Before accepting the amendment on behalf 


of the committee, I really think, im fairness to the other members 


of the committee, that I should show the amendment to them. 

Mr. NUGENT. I have no objection to the amendment going 
over, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside—— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, before passing from the sub- 
ject involved in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Nucent], I desire to emphasize the importance of 
the acceptance of the amendment by the chairman of the Com- 


| mittee on Military Affairs, if it is possible for him to do so. 


In the consideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill some 
weeks ago I offered an amendment whereby $60,000 was au- 
thorized to be appropriated by the Congress to continue the patrol 
work in the forests of the Northwest. The scheme contemplated 
the operation of airplanes from some twenty-odd bases in the 
States of Idaho, Utah, Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia. The sum which has been appropriated will be of no 
use unless the men are obtained for the service. 

In view of the coming of summer, during which season so 
many thousands of feet of timber and millions of dollars’ worth 
of property are destroyed, I sincerely hope that the chairman of 
the committee will follow the very excellent suggestion offered 
by the Senator from Idaho and accept the amendment. I plead 
with the chairman to do so, because of the fact that the season 
is fast approaching during which such destruction by fire is 
likely to occur and because of the very great effectiveness of this 
agency for anticipating, fighting, and exterminating fires. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In view of the statement which I very 
frankly made a moment ago, I suggest that the amendment be 
offered on Monday next. It will not hasten the legislation to 
adopt it to-day or to reject it to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington that the unfinished busi- 
ness may be temporarily Jaid aside? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I now ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 11892, 
being the river and harbor appropriation bill, with the same 
understanding that we had when the bill was previously under 
consideration to-day. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11892) mak- 
ing appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The pending amendment is that 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor], on page 7, line 
18, to strike out from line 18 to line 23, both inclusive. The 
Senator from Louisiana has made a request that the amendment 
may go over, and I ask unanimous consent that that course may 
be pursued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 2 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 7, after line 23, to insert: 

Tansas River, La. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer a committee 
amendment to that amendment, to strike out Tansas and to 
insert “ Tensas.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, would the chairman of the 
committee object if I offer an amendment at this point on this 


page, or would he prefer for me to wait until after the commit- - 


tee amendments have been disposed of? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We are operating under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, providing that the committee amend- 
ments shall first be considered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
b Commerce was, on page 8, after line 2, to 
insert: 

Galveston Channel, Tex. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 13, to insert: 

The coast in the vicinity of Aransas Pass, Port Aransas, Corpus 
Christi, and Rockport, Tex., with a view to the establishment of a safe 
and adequate harbor, or harbors, for protection against storms and 
erosions, including the protection of the instrumentalities and aids of 
commerce located there. x 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington on behalf of the committee will 
be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK? On page 8 it is proposed to strike out 
from line 11 to line 13, inclusive, as follows: 


Coast of Texas in the vicinity of Aransas Pass, Port Aransas, Corpus 
Christi, and Rockport, with a view to the establishment of a safe and 
adequate harbor. 


And to insert: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to appoint 
a board of engineers to make a survey of the coast of Texas in the 
vicinity of Aransas Pass, Port Aransas, Corpus Christi, and Rockport, 
with a view to the establishment of a safe and adequate harbor, or 
harbors, and to prepare plans and estimates for protection against 
storms and erosions, including the protection of the instrumentalities 
and aids of commerce located there. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator if 
it is wise to limit the points where the survey is to be made? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I think it is, because other- 
wise they might cover the whole coast, whereas the object is 
and desire is to secure the information with respect to a par- 
ticular portion of the coast. There was, I think, a very severe 
storm in that vicinity some time ago, which practically de- 
stroyed the works we have heretofore authorized at certain 
ports. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Wash- 
ington is correct about that. The amendment refers to that 
part of the Texas coast which a few months ago was swept by 
one of the most devastating storms which that section has ever 
experienced. This provision is similar to the one that was 
made for Galyeston Island a year or so ago, which has resulted 
in a very comprehensive and beneficial report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say there is no desire for 
a general survey of the entire coast. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether or 
not the needs of commerce require this investigation aud re- 
quire the kind of improvement which, if the report is favorable, 
I presume will be made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so. <A favorable report 
will not be made unless the needs of commerce so require. 
That is one of the matters, of course, upon which the engineers 
report. They report the facts with reference to the needs of 
commerce and their recommendations with reference to that 
aspect of the matter. 

I will say that the Senator from Texas is very familiar with 
the situation and is satisfied that it is very important that the 
investigation should be made. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to say to the Senator that one of 
the most important parts of the Texas coast is that in the 
neighborhood of Port Aransas. Millions of dollars have been 
expended there, and, therefore, it becomes very important that 
we should have a reexamination at this time in view of the ruin 
wrought by the storm. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington on 
behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 8, after line 19, to insert: 

La Grue River, Ark. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 24, to insert: 
Tennessee River, Tenn., Ala., and Ky. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator having this 
bill in charge how many new items have been added to the 
House bill by the Senate committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, The Senator means in the way 
of surveys? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know; I have not 
counted them; there are nota great many—that is, not an un- 


I ask that that amendment may 


Now, I desire to offer a com- 
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usual number. Surveys, as the Senator understands, are really 
for the purpose of securing information and the views of the 
Engineer Corps with reference to projects that Senators and 
Representatives think ought to be investigated. As I have said, 
I have not counted the number, and do not know how many 
such items are in the bill, although that could be ascertained 
by counting and it would not take very long. There are some 
other items to be put in. 

I will say that the committee is usually rather liberal in 
reference to surveys, because they are put in with the idea of 
securing information upon which action, either favorable or 
unfavorable, may be based, and therefore we have not been very 
restrictive in connection with such amendments. 

Mr. KING. The Senator realizes that whenever a survey 
is made it ordinarily is followed by a large appropriation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the Senator is mistaken 
as to that. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], some 
days ago, suggested that these calls for surveys were treated 
by the Engineer Corps as practically a direction by Congress 
to send in favorable reports. I was satisfied that that was 
wholly incorrect; that the engineers do not construe such pro- 
visions in that way; that they understand that they are simply 
to present the facts to us with their recommendations. I find 
that to be true. For instance, under the river and harbor bill 
of 1917 there were 84 surveys authorized, while the percentage 
of favorable reports was only 7.4; in other words, up to June 
30, 1919, they reported on 54, of which number the favorable 
reports were 4 and the unfavorable reports 50. Also under the 
act of 1916 there were 128 investigations ordered; there were 
reported up to June 30, 1919, 109, of which 15 were favorable 
and 94 unfavorable, or a percentage of 13.7, and so on. 

So that when we provide for a survey it does not by any 
means mean that it will inyolve an appropriation. As I said, 
these surveys are made simply for the purpose of getting infor- 
mation, getting the recommendations of the engineers, and then 
we do not always follow the recommendations of the engineers. 
We have a rule, however, or a practice, and it has been pretty 
generally followed, that we will not put in a river and harbor 
bill a project that has been reported upon unfavorably by the 
engineers. We do not put in all the projects that are reported 
favorably, and this showing demonstrates that a comparatively 
small number of these surveys are acted upon favorably. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says that under the practice 
of the Senate a project is not put in the river and harbor bill 
unless it is favorably reported upon by the engineer. The Sena- 
tor does not mean the local engineer? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Senator means when the local engineer 
has approved the project and when the project has in due 
course received also the approval of the board of engineers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I mean when the report comes 
to Congress it comes from the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, but it still has to pass from them, through the 
Chief of Engineers, to the Secretary of War, and then it comes 
down to us. 3 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Have not the surveys been regarded as sort 
of consolation prizes? If it was impossible to get an appropria- 
tion, the Member of Congress would take a survey, and that 
has seemed rather to quiet him. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, no, Mr. President. The 
survey comes before the Senator attempts to get any appro- 
priation. He may attempt to get an appropriation without a 
survey, but that is as far as he gets. It is simply in the 
nature of an attempt. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, is it not a further fact 
that when a survey is ordered it does not necessarily follow 
that the actual survey is made? The engineers make what is 
known as a preliminary general examination, and unless that 
general examination develops that à project is of distinct im- 
portance, they go no further. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 9, after line 4, to insert: 


South Fork of Kentucky River, Ky. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator in 


charge of the bill if he would object to my offering an amend- 
ment immediately preceding the one just adopted? 
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Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we are working 
under the rule that committee amendments shall be considered 
first. This is a matter for a survey, however, and if the Senator 
will present it to me, I will offer it as a committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have presented the amendment to the 
Senator, and he has approved it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator has the amend- 
ment prepared, I will ask him to present it as a committee 
amendment. He is a member of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

On page 9, at the end of line 4, add: 

Trent River from New Bern to Trenton, N. C., with a view to a chan- 
nel depth of 12 feet to Polloksville and 8 feet to Trenton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee about the item on page 8, line 20: 

La Grue River, Ark. 

What kind of a river is that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that is a survey 
about which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KirBy] is very 
anxious. I did not ask him for the details with reference to it. 
I have been satisfied that the engineers would present them. 
It is the only thing, I think, in which the Senator from Ar- 

kansas was especially interested in connection with the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I am sure he ought to have it; but does the 
Senator know whether this is a stream that has any water 
in it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator does not know anything about it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not; but I will learn some- 
thing about it when the engineers report. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smmrons], the Senator 
has just offered an amendment which directed an investigation 
with a view to fixing the depth of the channel of a river. Is it 
customary to do that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that it has very 
frequently been done where there is already a project and that 
project has been completed, as is the case with reference to the 
Trent River. There is a project, and that project has been 
completed. ‘The Government is now simply maintaining it. 
The commerce has developed considerably, and this is u sug- 
gestion that another survey be made with a view to ascertaining 
if there ought not to be a greater depth than that provided in 
the present project. That does not mean that they shall report 
for a 12-foot channel or an 8-foot channel, but it is offered with 
a view to determining whether there should be a greater depth 
than the present project provides for, which I think is 6 feet 
part of the way and 9 feet the rest of the way. That is a very 
usual way of providing for these surveys. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator believe that the construction of 
this project is feasible, and that there is sufficient commerce to 
warrant further expenditures by the Federal Government? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that the Trent River 
is the river which runs right by my home. Let me read to 
the Senator an extract from a letter that I haye here. A part 
of that project is from New Bern to Polloksville, which is a 
distance, I think, of about 15 or 16 miles by water. As a matter 
of fact, the present depth from New Bern to Polloksville is 
more than 12 feet, the depth mentioned here, except a little 
stretch of less than a thousand yards, where the depth now is 
only about 9 feet, or probably a little less than 9 feet, the 
project depth; and the sole purpose here is to secure a report 
which would enable the engineers to remove that shoal, so as to 
make the depth there conform to the general depth of the river. 
The general depth from New Bern to Polloksville, with the ex- 
ception of this little stretch, is, I think, about 15 feet. 

I will read an excerpt from a letter I have received from 
a gentleman who, because he is largely interested in a manu- 
facturing plant located at Polloksville, is thoroughly familiar 
with the situation there. He says: 


This is a very important matter, and I ho 
ush it to a finish, After going up Trent 
Mathewson and the Baltimore colonel— 


These are two colonels who were down.there making an 
investigation— 


what two or three industrial plants were doing, and the possibilities 
of that section, they suggested that if another order were made for an 
examination and report on Trent River for a 12-foot channel from New 
Bern to Pollo e, a turning basin in Mill Creek, and a deeper 
channel from Polloksyille to Menton, it was possible that the next 
time we would get a favorable report. 


you can find time to 
er and showing Col. 


Trent Rlver is already 14 to 17 feet deep from New Bern to 
Polloksville, except a short stretch about 7 miles up the river 
over these shoals, where there is a depth of only about 6 feet 
of water. Now, the 12-foot depth up to Polloksville which is 
Suggested in this amendment is simply to enable the engineers 
to recommend a project which would permit the deepening of 
the channel of the river above that point so as to make it con- 
form more nearly to the general depth of the river. That is 
the only purpose. Above Polloksville it is proposed to ask a 
survey with a view to haying the river for the whole length 
made a bit deeper than at present, because the commerce along 
that stretch of the river has developed very considerably since 
the last project was adopted and completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 10, after line 11, to strike out: 


—2 near Reservation Point for the use of the United States. 


around the pe P ine cae 
ve Me g a channel 300 feet wide and 30 feet deep from the 
turn to the southeast corner of east basin. 
(4) Extension of San Pedro breakwater to a point between the Long 
Beach Harbor entrance and the sea outlet of the flood diversion 


channel. 
(5) Dredgi 80 feet d and 300 feet wide the Ceritos Channel 
s Angeles Harbor to the turning basin of 


from the east basin of the 
ar i Beach Harbor. 

(6) Acquisition of suction dredge and accessories, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, inquiring of the chairman of the 
committee, I should like to know whether he has had a con- 
ference with respect to these items with the Navy Department. 
I understand the Naval Affairs Committee has been giving 
some little attention—or, at least, will give some special atten- 
tion—to the question of one or more naval bases upon the 
Pacific coast; and, of course, the question of harbors upon 
the Pacific coast is a matter that is important in the considera- 
tion of the naval defense of our country. Did the Senate’s 
committee have in view in recommending this amendment the 
naval necessities of our country, or did they have in view pri- 
marily the commercial needs of the Pacific coast? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, our committee 
had in view primarily the commercial needs of the Pacific coast. 
I will say, however, with reference to this amendment, that the 
Senate committee did not attempt to change the House provi- 
sion, except to put it in language more like the usual and ordi- 
nary way of making appropriations for surveys. We did not 
go into the details of the matter especially. We found from 
the hearings that the House committee had been satisfied as to 
the desirability of this survey, and so about all that the Senate 
Commerce Committee did was to rearrange the language and 
put it in a little different form. Primarily, however, we 
thought this was for the benefit of the commercial needs of the 
coast. 

Mr. KING. I will ask the Senator if it would not be a wise 
idea, in the consideration of this question, to take into account 
the naval needs of the Government, if there shall be any such 
needs, in this harbor? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If there should be any such 
needs, of course they should be taken into account, and I have 
no doubt but that the engineers will suggest those things if 
they have not done so already; but, of course, the Army does 
not consider especially the naval needs. In order to have them 
properly considered, of course there should be a sort of a joint 
eommission; but I have not any doubt but that the engineers 
will suggest any naval needs that occur. to them. And very 
likely the Navy Department, if they do consider that there are 
naval needs there, will suggest them to the Army Engineers, and 
they no doubt will cover them in their report as fully as they 
feel that they should, 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for a moment? . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will notice the first 
section of the bill, he will find that there is a provision there 
that requires the engineers to report not only upon the local 
advantages but upon all advantages. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator possibly was not in 
the Chamber when the Senator from Utah began. The Senator 
from Utah inquired about the naval needs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes; but I think that provision of the 
bill would require them to report not only upon the naval needs 
but upon all conditions. I may be mistaken about the extent of 
the amendment that the Senate inserted, but I think it is broad 
enough to permit the engineers to report upon all the needs. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is true. It does 
require the engineers to report upon the national benefits. Of 
course, that was primarily intended to bring about a statement 
with reference to the local benefits and the national benefits, 
with a view to haying the locality put up what was just and 
proper on account of local benefits. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Utah to that 
amendment to the bill, which has been agreed to, which I con- 
sider one of the most important amendments in the bill, and 
one of the most advanced steps with reference to river and 
harbor improvements. We have inserted a provision in the bill 
which requires the engineers, in submitting their reports, to 
point out as clearly and fully as they can the local benefits 
which will come from such an improvement, together with their 
recommendations as to the contributions that shall be made by 
localities, I believe that will result in very great good and very 
great improvement alng the lines of proper river and harbor 
appropriations. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 8, to insert: 

Tillamook Bay, Oreg. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 9, to insert: 

Tualatin River, Oreg. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 12, after the word 
“ Oregon,” to insert “ with a view of,” and in line 14, after the 
word “and,” to strike out“ including,” so as to make the clause 
rend: 

St. Helens, Oreg., with a view of connecting deep water in the 
Willamette Slough with deep water in the Columbia River, and any 
proposal of cooperation by local interests. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 16, after the word 
“Oregon,” to strike out “including” and insert “ with a view 
of the,” so as to make the clause read: 

Nehalem River, Oreg., with a view of the removal of submerged 
rock near the inshore end of south jetty and any proposal for coopera- 
tion by local interests. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 23, before the word 
“Duwamish,” to strike out “Duwamish waterway, Seattle 
Harbor, Wash.“; in the same line, after the word“ Harbor,” 
to strike out “with the report on the practicability’; and in 
line 24, before the word “of,” to insert“ Washington, with a 
view,” so as to make the clause read: 

Duwamish Waterway, Seattle Harbor, Wash., with a view of widening 
or deepening, or both widening and deepening, the channel to accommo- 
date present and future commerce, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 3, before the word 
“Wrangell,” to strike out Wrangell Narrows, Alaska,” and 
in the same line, after the word “ Narrows,” to insert “Alaska,” 
so as to make the clause read: 
the channel to 
etermination of 
of the above improvement 
of Wrangell Narrows, as compared with the improvements of Dry 
Straits, recommended in House Document No. 68, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
first session. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is an amendment I want 
to offer after line 9, page 13. I move to insert the words 
“ Wrangell Harbor, Alaska.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, after line 10, on the same 
page, I desire to present this amendment, which was asked for 
by the commission which recently visited the Virgin Islands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 


The READING CLERK. On page 13, after line 10, insert the 
following: 

Harbor of Christiansted, St. Croix, Virgin Islands, with a view to 
securing suitable channel. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr: President, in reading section 8 of the bill 
I notice that a most wise provision of existing law is repealed. 
I think a leeway of 40 per cent in excess of estimated cost of 
any project is large enough, as provided in existing law. The 
pending bill repeals this wise provision, and the estimated cost 
in a report upon a project may, if this provision of the bill is 
agreed to, be one-tenth of the amount which the project would _ 
cost. Evils have arisen in the past from just such estimates, 
and based upon experience in the past Congress passed the law 
now sought to be repealed. Now, Mr. President, this bill pro- 
vides that it shall be repealed. I know it is not a committee 
amendment, and I simply want to state that when the bill is up 
for amendment I certainly shall ask the Senate to strike that 
part of the bill out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that that is not a committee amendment, but is a pro- 
vision in the bill as passed by the House, 

Mr, SMOOT. I stated that, and give notice now that when 
the committee amendments have been disposed of and the bill 
is open for further amendment I shall move to strike section 3 
out of the bill. 3 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, at the beginning of 
line 19, to strike out “ Sec. 4” and insert: 

“Sec. 4. That the following provisions relating to projects 
heretofore approved and adopted by Congress be enacted.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I understood that the Senator from Washington 
had some amendment to offer at the end of line 10 with refer- 
ence to Porto Rico. I direct his attention now to that item, 
I rose to inquire whether there is any provision for any contri- 
bution to be made by the Territory of Porto Rico? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That will be passed upon by 
the engineers in making their report. If the Senator will turn 
to page 3 he will see an amendment, which we have agreed to, 
to this effect: 

Every report submitted to Congress in pursuance of this section or 
of any provision of law for a survey hereafter enacted, in addition to 
other information which the Congress has heretofore directed shall be 
given, shall contain a statement of special or local benefit which will 
accrue to localities affected by such improvement and a statement of 
general or national benefits, with recommendations as to what local 
cooperation should be required, if any, on account of such special or 
local benefit. 

That applies to every survey in this bill and every survey 
that will be hereafter provided for. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether the com- 
mittee has taken into consideration the question of general 
legislation requiring, under certain circumstances, contributions 
to be made by the States in which the Federal appropriation is 
to be expended? i 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We expect that to be covered in 
this report of the engineers. 

Mr. KING. That is a mere recommendation; but has the 
committee taken into account the enactment of any legislation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is as far as the committee 
has gone at this time, 

Mr. KING. The reason why I make the inquiry is that I 
understand the State of Oregon, perhaps the State of Wash- 
ington, the State of Massachusetts, and other States, have made 
yery large contributions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator is mistaken. 
I do not think it is the States that have done it, but it is the 
localities, In Washington, for instance, they form what they 
call port commission districts, and within that territory they can 
levy taxes to be used for the purpose of improving the harbors. 

Mr, KING. The local community or the State? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That will be covered exactly by 
this provision. That is the very purpose of this provision. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 2, after the word 
“cost,” to insert “at present prices,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Yaquina ag 4 and Harbor, Oreg.: The Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, in requiring compliance with the conditions 

recedent to the prosecution of the project he ys in the river and 
arbor act approved March 2, 1919, to credit the local interests with the 
cost at 3 prices of so much of the work performed by the 


rt of Toledo in the construction of the sout 


rt of 
Newpo: e 
and the channel E the inner. harbor as, in the opinion of the 


Gier 


of Engineers, conforms to the project plans and standards of the Goy- 
ernment, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 14, line 7, before the word 
Milwaukee,“ to strike out Sec. 5.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 12, before the 
word “ Delaware,” to strike out “ Sec. 6.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, at the beginning of 
line 19, to strike out “ Sec. 7.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 15, to insert: 

Cumberland River above Nashville, Tenn.: The Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized to proceed with the prosecution of the existing project 
for lock and dam construction on that section of the river located in 
the State of Tennessee when the local interests in that State have com- 
plied with the conditions precedent im in the river and harbor 
appropriation act, approved March 2, 1919. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to state that that is 
simply a rearrangement of a provision in the bill as passed by 
the House, so as to bring it under the section. 

Mr, McKELLAR,. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Tennessee 
whether the investigations thus far made demonstrate the neces- 
sity and wisdom of putting in lock and dam construction and 
making the improvements called for? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. The Cumberland River runs 
from north to south in that part of our State, from Kentucky 
into Tennessee, for about 500 miles. For quite a distance it is 
the only means of communication. I have traveled the river, 
and I know how necessary is this improvement. The Corps of 
Engineers has recommended it, and I know from a personal 
examination that it can and ought to be utilized. It will open 
a productive country rich in farm products and rich in minerals, 
and there are no railroads in that part of our State. It is a 
matter of vital interest to a large area of my State, and I hope 
the Senator from Utah will not raise any objection to its inclu- 
sion in the bill. 

Mr. KING. I will state to the Senator that I made some 
very exhaustive inquiries last year and the year before, with 
respect to such rivers and the projects covered by river and 
harbor bills, some in the Senator’s State and some in Kentucky, 
and I found that on a number of those projects money had 
been wasted, that there was no necessity whatever for the ap- 
propriations, and that there was less traffic upon the streams 
now than there was many, many years ago, before the appro- 
priations were made. 

Mr, McKELLAR. That does not apply to this stream, where 
it is being improved. I hope the Senator will come to Tennessee 
so that I can give him an ocular demonstration of the facts. I 
shall be glad to do it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 7, to insert: 

Willapa Harbor and River, Wash.: The sum of $71,775, when de- 
posited in the Treasury to the credit of the Secretary of War, shall be 
accepted by said Secretary of War as the total cash contribution re- 
quired to be made by the city of Raymond and other local interests in 
connéction with the project for improvement of Willapa Harbor and 
River, Wash., authorized by the river and harbor a propriation act 
approved July 27, 1916, and the joint resolution entitled Joint reso- 
lution for sep hea Wilapa Harbor and River, Wash.,“ approved Sep- 
tember 19, 1917. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 18, to insert: 

Houston Ship Channel, Tex.: The Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized, in his diseretion, in requiring compliance with the conditions 
precedent to the prosecution of the project adopted in the river and 

arbor act approved March 2, 1919, to credit the local interests with 
the cost of so much gf the work performed by the city of Houston and 
the Harris County Ilouston Ship Channel navigation district in the 
construction of the turning basin and channel as, in the opinion of the 
Chief of Engineers, conforms to the project plans and standards of the 
Government. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 3, to insert: 

The seagoing dredge Cumberland may be transferred to the appropri- 
ation for Sopteving Savannah Harbor without charge. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 7, to change the 
number of the section from 8 to 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 9. Cumberland River above Nashville, Tenn.: The Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized to proceed with the prosecution of the existing 
project for lock and dam construction on that section of the river lo- 
cated in the State of Tennessee when the local interests in that State 


have complied with the conditions precedent imposed in the river and 
harbor act approved March 2, 1919. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Sr the Secretary of War, 
it shall not be lawful to throw, discharge, or de sit, or cause, suffer, 
be disch — 


or procure to thrown, „ or de from any source 
whatever, any free acid or acid waste, or oil, in any form, either 
directly or tly, into any navigable water; and every person and 


every corporation that shall violate, or that shall knowingly aid, abet, 
authorize, or ins te a violation of the foregoing provisions of this 
section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $2,500, nor less than $500, or b; 

imprisonment (in the case of a natural person) for not less than 3 

days nor more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court: Provided, That this section may be en- 
forced as provided in section 17 of the river and harbor appropriation 
act approved March 3, 1899, the provisions whereof are hereby made 


applicable thereto. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I will ask that section & may 
be passed over. There is some question about whether we ought 
to put an additional amendment on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, section 6 
will be passed over. 


The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 13, to insert: 


passed between March 
third session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, of which 400 copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate, 1,000 copies for the use of the House, 


and 600 ed for the use of the War Department. Said compilation 
shall be printed under the direction of the Secretary of War. 


Mr, SMOOT. I ask the Senator from Washington if there is 
any real necessity for section 7, and if there is an appropriation 
for it why is the item in this bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will state that Col. Taylor 
came before the committee, and we set out his testimony in the 
report. He urged that this be done, and he said: 


It has been customary to compile these laws from time to time and 
print an edition of 3,000 copies. I am making it 2,000 copies. I am 
making it 2,000 copies because we have found actually we have need for 
only 2,000 copies. 

8 CHAMBERLAIN. Does that include all of the river and harbor 
acts? 

Col. TayLor. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN. Docs it collate affirmative legislation? 

Col. TAYLOR. It does both. It takes in the river and harbor acts and 
all the bridge acts and matters of that kind which relate to river and 
harbor work. It has been customary to have this authorization in the 
river and harbor act about once in five or six years. 5 

moet CHAIRMAN. Then, the compilation is made in the Secretary's 
office 

Col. TAYLOR. It is made in the office of the Chief of Engineers. 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN. When was the last one made? 

Col. TayLor. In 1912 or 1913. 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN. The list was made when? 

Col. Tayor. 1912 and 1913. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the special uirement for it? 

Col. TAYLOR. So that in referring to these matters we get them all 
together, and they can be readily found. caf are of very great use in 
our office and apparently there has been considerable call for them from 
different Members of the Senate and House and by committees, where 
say seem to use them a great deal. 

he 8 Lou did not present these matters to the House com- 
mittee, did you? 

Col, TAYLOR. No, sir; I had no 9 I had expected to do so, 
and then they suddenly decided to report the bill within a day or two 
and I had no opportunity. I did tell them I had some matters to take 
up with them and they promised to give me an opportunity to do it, 
but on account of the sudden decision to report the bill they failed to 
do it. 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN. Have these publications heretofore been had 
out of this fund, or has it been done under the bill? 

Col. TAYLOR. It has been done under the bill in exactly this same 


way. 

The CHAIRMAN. What provision do you make for paying for it? 

Col. TAYLOR. There is an allotment for printing these made to the 
War Department. We are given a certain allotment and it is paid for 
out of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, this does not mean any increased appropria- 
5885 TaxLon. No, sir. We have not asked for any increase in appro- 
priation on account of this at all, It comes out of our annual allot- 
ment, the same as the printing of the Chief of Engineer s report does, 

The CHAIRMAN. You have no authority to do it? 

Col. TAYLOR. nonar . — nese no A? 

N. ve to have r 2 

Col Karten. We have to have special authority. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not understand why that is the case. 
If the appropriation has been made it was no doubt made in a 
lump sum and the War Department had a perfect right under 
the law to spend the money for printing. I know of no provi- 
sion in the law that specifically states that such printing shall 
not be done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have just read the reason. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe the statement made is correct, 
and I wanted to know if the Senator had looked into the ques- 
tion further since I spoke to him about it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Utah, of 
course, knows more about the printing laws than I do, and I 
think probably more than any other Senator. I did not look 


it up further, because Col. Taylor said he did not haye au- 
thority to do it, and I took that as a statement of fact, think- 
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ing that the Engineer officer ought to be thoroughly familiar 
with it. He said they always had to get special authority at 
this time. I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT, It may be that the printing of 2,000 copies falls 
within the limitation of the number of copies that can be 
printed. If it does, then, of course, they would have to have 
authorization not by Congress but, under the printing law, by 
the Joint Committee on Printing, to print an additional num- 
ber. That is all I can think of. I am sure if it is necessary 
the Joint Committee on Printing will not object. 

I will not make objection to the item, only I do not want the 
different departments of the Government to think that they 
can come to Congress and have the printing laws repealed on 
appropriation bills without question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not want them to do it, 
either. If the Senator from Utah thinks that this is not neces- 
sary, if he thinks that authority can be given to them for the 
printing of this document without express legislation, I am 
perfectly willing to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to ask the Senator to withdraw 
the amendment, because I take it for granted that 2,000 copies 
will not be too many to meet the demand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore I am not going to object. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 17, after line 22, to insert: 

Sec. 8. That appropriations heretofore, herein, or hereafter made for 
works of river and harbor improvements, or so much thereof as shall 
be necessary, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be used 
for maintenance and for the and restoration of said works when- 
ever from any cause they may have become seriously impaired, as well 
as for the further improvement of said works. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me the provisions of 
this section are very dangerous, and will permit a license that 
will prove very expensive to the Government. One of the 
maxims which ought to be followed in making appropriations 


is to designate with particularity the amount of the appropria- |. 


tion and the purpose for which the appropriation is to be ex- 
pended. That makes for honest and efficient administration 
and tends to keep a check upon appropriations made, 

If we allow the latitude that the proposed section 8 permits 
and authorize employees of the Government to utilize unex- 
pended balances for other purposes in their discretion, it will 

lead to abuses which, in my opinion, will in the end prove very 

extravagant and harmful to the Government. I think it is 
very unwise to have a provision that the Secretary of War, in 
his discretion, may use an appropriation which is made for a 
specific purpose to maintain and repair and restore work. It 
may be that Congress, upon investigation as to what has been 
destroyed, may conclude to abandon it, and after an improve- 
ment for which an appropriation has been made has been de- 
stroyed, to permit some official of the Government without fur- 
ther authorization by Congress to divert an appropriation, which 
was made for some purpose, to the rehabilitation of the de- 
stroyed work is an example which, I think, will come back to 
vex the Government and will be very harmful in its operation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I think the Senator misappre- 
hends the purpose and effect of the amendment. The amend- 
ment does not permit the Secretary of War or Chief of Engineers 
to take the money that has been appropriated for one project 
and use it on another project. It does authorize, however, as 
I understand it, where money is appropriated for the improve- 
ment or maintenance of a project, if the necessity requires more 
money for maintenance than we have appropriated, and there is 
more money for the carrying on of the improvement of the 
project, a part of the money may be used for the necessary 
maintenance. 

The Senator will understand that in making these provisions 
where we specify the items in the bill, the amount for mainte- 
nance, for instance, is an estimated amount. 

It is the amount estimated by the engineers that may be 
necessary to maintain the project. They may be mistaken. It 
may not be sufficient. This may occur from various reasons. 
Some unexpected storm or disturbance of some kind may come 
up that will require a larger sum for maintenance. If there 
is money appropriated for the improvement, it seems to me 
that it is economical and wise that part of the money could 
be used to take care of such an emergency. That is the pur- 
pose of this appropriation. It has been carried in almost all 
river and harbor bills for many years. Col. Taylor stated 

-in his testimony that it was carried so frequently that he 
thought it was permanent law, and urged that before the House 
committee; but when they got to looking it up they found that 
it was not, but that it was carried in each river and harbor 
bill, and therefore only applied for the year. That is the pur- 


a 
Ceres 


pose of the amendment. I think myself it is a wise one, and in 
the interest of economy and efficient conduct of these works. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Washington is mis- 
taken when he says that the provision applies only to each 
particular project. The wording, I think, is in the plural all the 
way through, and I think it covers all projects, and can be used 
in any way that the Secretary of War may designate. It reads: 

That appro: riations heretofore, herein, or hereafter made for works on 
river and harbor improvements, or so much thereof as shall be neces- 
sary, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be used for 
maistenance and for the repair and restoration of certain works when- 
ever from any cause they may habe become seriously impaired, as well as 
for the further improvement of said works. 

I think that means that in an appropriation bill such as this, 
where a certain amount is appropriated for improvements ou 
the rivers and harbors, and a certain amount is appropriated for 
maintenance of the rivers and harbors, that if it is found 
through any cause that any project is seriously impaired, then 
the part of the money that was appropriated for improvements 
can be expended upon the project so impaired for maintenance 
and for the repair and restoration of such work. I do not be- 
on that it applies to the appropriation made for the particular 
project. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I did not mean that 
it applies only to one project. It applies to all projects, but I 
did not understand, for instance, that if we have appropriated 
money for the repair and improvement of harbors on the 
Atlantic and we have also appropriated money for maintenance 
and repair of harbors on the Pacific, and there should be a 
serious disturbance in some harbor on the Atlantic that re- 
quired more money for repairs than they had there, that they 
could take, for instance, money from the improvement on the 
Pacific to that harbor on the Atlantic to repair it. However, 
if there is money appropriated for that harbor for improvement, 
a part of that money can be taken for maintenance. 

Even if the construction that the Senator makes is correct, 
that they could take from money appropriated for improvements 
anywhere for repairs at a particular place, I see no serious 
objection to that in view of the language. The language is: 

So much thereof as shall be necessary, may * * * be used for 
maintenance and for the repair and restoration of said works when- 
eyer from any cause they may have become seriously impaired. 

It might be very important that those repairs should be done 
promptly. All this work must be done upon the estimate of the 
engineers. We take their judgment in the matter; we have to 
do it. So even from the standpoint that the Senator presents 
I do not see any serious objection to it, although I did not 
understand that the language went that far and I hardly 
think it will be construed that way now. 

Mr. SMOOT. This does not apply only to this appropriation 
bill. It applies to appropriations heretofore, herein, or here- 
after made. Appropriations heretofore have been made so much 
for improvement upon each project and so much for mainte- 
nance and for repairs. Under this amendment they ean take 
money from the appropriation that was made originally for im- 
provement of a particular project and use it for the restora- 
tion of an impairment of any project. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If it has been seriously impaired, 
what objection does the Senator see to that? Does not the Sen- 
ator think the repairs should be made? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly they ought to be made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If they are not made, then the 
whole of the money that we have spent for improvements is lost 
or may be lost. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not rise to discuss the question whether 
it ought not or ought to be made. I simply wanted to call at- 
tention to the construction of the paragraph, as I understood it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize the fact that if there is a serious 
impairment to any project, it must be repaired, and there is no 
question about that. I recognize the fact that former projects 
have been appropriated for, so much for improvement and so 
much for maintenance, and the appropriations for improvements 
have not been all spent and the maintenance appropriation has 
been expended, and if serious impairment came to the project 
the only way it could be remedied would be to come to Congress 
and ask for additional appropriation for maintenance. 

According to the manner in which river and harbor appropria- 
tion bills have been framed and enacted in the past—I mean 
prior to about three years ago—specific amounts were appro- 
priated for improvement and specific amounts for maintenance, 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator from Washington yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will conclude in just a moment. In the re- 
ports now submitted by the Engineers we find that they show 
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the amount of money expended for improvement and the amount 
expended for maintenance. I think, however, Mr. President, 
the amendment of the committee goes a little too far by putting 
in the words “hereafter made.” I think Congress ought to 
have the right to say how appropriations shall be hereafter 
made without repealing a law. I therefore think the Senator 
ought to modify the amendment by striking out the words “ or 
hereafter made,” so that it would read: 


That appropriations heretofore or herein made for works of river and 
harbor improyements. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to such an 
amendment. It would necessitate, however, in the event we 
pass a subsequent bill, the insertion of a specific provision simi- 
lar to that in the committee amendment; but of course that 
would not be difficult. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason for my making the suggestion is 
that we do not know whether the next river and harbor appro- 
priation bill will be a lump-sum appropriation or on the old plan 
of making separate appropriations for improvements and main- 
tenance. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I think that if a provision were now in- 
serted in this bill to apply to appropriations hereafter it would 
hardly be wise. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President: 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator has no objection to my amend- 
ment, I hope he will allow it to be acted upon. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection; I approve of the amend- 
ment; but as soon as it is disposed of I shall resume the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 8, on page 17, line 23, in the com- 
mittee amendment, after the word “ heretofore,” it is proposed 
to insert the word “or”; and, in the same line, after the word 
“herein,” to strike out the words “ or hereafter,” so as to read: 

That appropriations heretofore or herein made for works of river and 
harbor improvements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have a suggestion 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me to conclude my 
observations, I shall then be glad to yield. 

Mr. President, I have listened very attentively to the reply 
which has been made by the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Jones], and I do not think he has quite met the suggestion 
which I made a moment ago. I repeat that, in my opinion, 
it is very unwise to give this unlimited authority to the Secre- 
tary of War. I do not think that an appropriation that is made 
for a specific purpose, for instance, for the deepening of a 
channel or of a harbor, should be used for the purpose of im- 
proving it in some other particular. It seems to me that this 
section, if it is to be carried in the bill, ought to be modified. I 
repeat that many appropriations are made for a specific pur- 
pose. The sum of $100,000, for instance, may be appropriated 
for the deepening of a harbor or a channel, upon which other 
improvements have been authorized, and which perhaps are 
being made, and it seems to me it would be wholly improper, 
if all of that fund were not used in the deepening or widening 
of the channel or the harbor, to use it for other improvements 
which had been authorized in and about the harbor or in or 
about the channel; and yet this language, as I interpret it, 
would be sufficiently broad to permit the diversion of funds 
which had been appropriated for a specific purpose for use for 
some other purpose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah is mistaken as to that. The department has no authority 
to use the money which we appropriate except for the projects 
which we approve. Whenever the Congress approves a proj- 
ect, that projeet and its limits are fully described in the reports 
of the engineers, which are referred to in the provision mak- 
ing the appropriation. Under no circumstances could they take 
any of the money thus appropriated and inaugurate a new 
project or use it for any purpose that Congress had not passed 
upon and authorized. I do not think there is any question 
about that. They can only use the money—and the section so 
provides—* for maintenance and for the repair and restoration 
of said works.” That means works that the Congress has au- 
thorized and provided for. They can not expend it upon new 
works and new projects that have never been submitted to 
Congress, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I respectfully dissent from the 
view of the Senator, if I interpret him correctly. From the 


language of the section, where an appropriation has been made 
for the construction of a harbor and $100,000, say, has been pro- 
vided for deepening and $100,000 for widening the channel in 
the harbor, I have no doubt that if only $75,000 of it were used 
for deepening it, under this language, the other $25,000, in the 
discretion of the Secretary, might be appropriated for some other 
purpose in connection with the general project which had been 
authorized by Congress. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It could not be used for any pur- 
pose, except repairs, where the work has been er injured 
and where repairs are needed. 

Mr. KING. It could be used for repairs on the general im- 
provement; not on the specific one but on the general one, of 
which the specific improvement may be a part. This amend- 
ment will permit the utilization of funds appropriated for a 
specific purpose, which constitutes a part of the general plan, for 
the improvement of the general plan, where all of the appro- 
priation is not used for the specific part of the general plan. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest to the Senator 
that the language in this clause will not bear that construction. 
The money can not be used except for repairs, where the work 
has been seriously impaired; that is, for maintenance. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon. If the Senator will 
indulge me, in the last line and fraction of the section these 
words appear: 

As well as for the further improvement of said works. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That means the work that Con- 
gress has adopted. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, if Congress has adopted a 
project, has authorized and appropriated for it, if there is money 
available for carrying it on, why should it not be done? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr, President, I have a suggestion—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. * 

Mr. EDGE. I simply have a suggestion to make in connec- 
tion with the argument presented by the Senator from Utah. 
Would there be any objection to adding at the end of the section, 
after the words “ as well as for the further improvement of said 
works,” language similar to this: 

Provided, however, That no appropriation shall be diverted from one 
project to another. 

I think that really makes clear the intent of the Senator from- 
Washington, as he, I think, correctly interprets the section; 
but there is certainly a question as to the meaning of the lan- 
guage as it now stands, and what I have suggested, it seems to 
me, would entirely clear it, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
such an amendment, 

Mr. KING. That, in part, meets the criticism which I have 
suggested 
Mr. EDGE. I offer that amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. But let me say to the Senator from New Jersey 
that if the word “ project” could be interpreted in the proper 
way perhaps that would cover most of the criticism which I 
have offered; but the word “ project,” I am afraid, could be 
construed as the entire plan of improvement and not a par- 
ticular part of the plan of improvement. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I think the Senator is a little too 
technical. In my opinion the word “ project” has generally 
been considered to mean a scheme of improvement. Whatever 
it may be, it coyers the whole question of a particular improye- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. ‘There may be a project within a project, as the 
Senator knows. 

Mr. EDGE. Then I very frankly say that money may be used 
for a project within a project when maintenance is necessary. 

Mr. KING. I object to that. I think that would be very 
unwise, because a portion of a project, constituting a project in 
itself, might be destroyed, and the appropriation made for that 
particular project, which is a portion of a project or a project 
within a project, might be diverted to the general project; and 
Congress might not be willing, with the destruction of that 
specific project, that the money should be diverted to the use of 
the general project. 

Mr. JONES of W ashington. Let me suggest to the Senator 
that when we use the term “project” in referring to an im- 
provement authorized by Congress all that it embraces or in- 
cludes is what Congress has provided for. I will cite an example 
to illustrate that to the Senator. The Senator from New York 
IMr. Carper] and the people of his State in the particular 
locality were extremely anxious to secure an appropriation in 
this bill for the Jamaica Bay project. When that improvement 
was reported upon several years ago by the Engineers they 


I should have no objection to 
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recommended a certain project embracing certain improvements 
and ultimately providing for a depth of 30 feet, but they sug- 
gested that the first step should be a channel of 18 feet. 

The Chief of Engineers approved the project generally but 
stated that, in his judgment, no improvement should be au- 
thorized by Gongress to start with except for the 18-foot chan- 
nel, and that nothing beyond that should be done without fur- 
ther authorization of Congress. The engineers hold that that 
project—and that is the rule of Congress—embraces only the 
18-foot depth and not the 30-foot depth. That is what the appro- 
priation was made for, and none of that money, under the 
language of section 8, could be used for anything outside of an 
18-foot depth. The engineers so hold, and the Secretary of 
War so construes the law, that they can not expend any money 
to secure anything except the 18-foot channel until Congress 
authorizes something different; so that while there is a general 
big project looking to a depth of 30 feet, the only project within 
the contemplation of the law is the 18-foot project. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to express the hope 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Epee] will be agreed to, because I think that that amend- 
ment clears up the section and makes it plain that if an appropri- 
ation is made for a certain project it can only be diverted from 
the improvement of the project to the maintenance of the 
identical project. Perhaps objection could be raised eyen to 
that, because that is not what Congress intended the money to 
be expended for, but with the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey I am quite positive that the money can not be 
diverted any further than as suggested by me.“ 

Mr. KING. I am quite in accord with the views announced 
by my colleague, and I hope that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey will be accepted. 

Mr. EDGE. I offer this amendment to the amendment, namely, 
in section 8, on line 5, page 18, after the word“ works,” to add 
the words “ Provided, however, That no appropriation shall be 
diverted from one project to another.” s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator for a moment? i 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, As I understand, this is a provision which 
has been carried in river and harbor bills for years; in fact, 
it has been carried so long that the department considers it as 
existing law rather than a year-to-year provision. I do not 
understand that there has ever been any construction placed 
upon it otherwise than that proposed by the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey; I believe there has been no 
abuse of this proposition, and, therefore, it seems to me that 
the provision is absolutely innocuous in so far as any danger 
is concerned such as that to which the Senator from Utah has 
called attention. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator is right, but I do not share 
the optimism which the Senator has expressed in reference to 
the manner in which these laws are administered. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senator having this bill 
in charge to the last line of section 8 and ask whether he will 
accept as an amendment the following: After the word 
“further” and before the word “improvement,” in line 5, page 
18, add the word “authorized,” so that it will read “as well 
as for the further authorized improvement of said works.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to that. ` 

Mr. KING. That will eliminate some of the objection which 
I have to the provision, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment reported by 
the committee is adopted. The question now is upon the amend- 
ment offered by the committee as amended, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I wish to give notice to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that I shall, perhaps, offer a further amendment to sec- 
tion 8, and I ask that I may do so when the bill gets into the 
Senate. I do not wish to defer the action upon this section 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, do I understand that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey has been 
agreed to? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey has been adopted, as has the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah, and the committee 
amendment as amended has been agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of ar Committee on Commerce was, on page 18, after line 5, to 
insert: i 
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_ Bec, 9. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au orized 
and rere gh in his discretion, to transfer, free of charge, to the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, for use in the execution, under 
his direction, of any civil work or works authorized by Congress, such 
material, supplies, instruments, vehicles, machinery, or other equipment 
pornnning: to the Military Establishment as are or may hereafter be 
found to surplus and no longer required for military purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator if he has 
made inquiry of the Military Affairs Committee as to whether 
or not there are any supplies available for the purposes indi- 
cated ? ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not. 

Mr. KING. We have been appropriating now in four or five 
bills, as I supposed, all of this paraphernalia not used by the 
Secretary of War to various other committees and instrumentali- 


ties of the Government. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I will state that Col. Taylor, 
representing the War Department, appeared before the commit- 
tee and urged this provision very strongly, and it seems to me 
that it speaks for itself. If the War Department has material 
and machinery that could be profitably used in connection with 
this work, why is it not an economical thing to allow it to 
use it? 

Mr. KING. I want to say to the Senator that in my opinion 
legislation of this kind is very unwise, and it has been demon- 
strated with respect to automobiles and a large amount of the 
surplus products that were the aftermath of the war. As the 
Senator knows, at the conclusion of the war there were thousands 
and tens of thousands of automobiles, and millions and tens of 
millions of dollars’ worth of equipment, which were not needed 
any longer by the Army. We authorized the disposition by the 
Secretary of War to the Public Roads Department and to the 
Post Office Department, as well as to other departments, of 
some of these surplus automobiles. I am informed that some 
of the agencies of the Government to which allocations were 
made made exorbitant requests. They said: “The Government 
has these supplies on hand. Let us get as many of them as we 
need, and as we may need"; and the result was that their de- 
mands were very extravagant. 

I think legislation of that kind is improper. The property 
ought to be sold, or a committee ought to be authorized to make 
a survey, and upon that survey and a dete tion of the im- 
perative needs of any agency of the Goyern en to make an 
appropriate allocation; but to make the general distribution 
which we have been making without limitation I submit is un- 
wise, and leads to extravagance and waste. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, KING. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I agree with the Senator in many respects 
as to what he has said about extravagant use; but in other 
bills we have opened the door for that, and departments that 
haye not beén in the habit of using such material may have 
been, and doubtless have been, extravagant. 

In this matter, with the engineers for rivers and harbors, I 
think that it is the safest place and the safest department 
where we could permit the use of those things; and, having 
done what we have, I think the move is all right. In addition 
to whether it is right or not, I assume that that department, as 
well as some others, is already in possession of and using mate- 
rial borrowed from the War Department, because, as a matter of 
fact, river and harbor work is itself within the War Depart- 
ment under the Engineer Corps. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to sug- 
gest to the Senator that this does not transfer the property to 
a new department, It is now under the Secretary of War, and 
the Engineers are under the Secretary of War; and it seemed 
to me that this was in the interest of economy, the interest of 
making proper use of what the Government might have, if it has 
anything. If the Senator can suggest any way in which better 
use can be made of any supplies that they have, I would wel- 
come it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is needless to invite attention 
to the fact that if there are quantities of automobiles—and I 
use the word “ automobiles’ because we are familiar with the 
large number which the Government has—if the Government is 
in the habit of transferring to departments and to agencies and 
to executive instrumentalities supplies upon their request upon 
the theory that those supplies are not needed by the Govern- 
ment those instrumentalities and agencies will make exactions 
far beyond their needs. The men who make them may think 
that they are acting prudently, but the very fact that there is 
an understanding that the Government has supplies that are 
available, that will not be used, will lead to extrayagant ex- 
actions. I have understood that we have made distribution of 
the automobiles and other articles that are called for here to 
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various other d ts, and that is the reason why I in- 
quired of the Senator whether he had made inquiry to ascer- 
tain whether there were any supplies left available for dis- 
tribution, as provided in this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I take it that it would not be 
automobiles that would be used here. This is a supply of 
things that would be of special use in connection with carrying 
on river and harbor improvements. It struck me as such a wise 
provision in the statement of the engineers, and such a wise use 
of the supplies, that I did not inquire any further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 18, after line 14, to insert: 

Sec, 10. That section 4 of the river and harbor appropriation act, 


approved June 25, 1910, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
8 follows: 


ver 
of employees of the United States, who are employed on or in connec- 
yed in connec- 


or th h efforts to save Hfe or to preserve United States property 
immediate examination to be 


age or nse does not exceed $500, and pay the same from the 
appropriation directly involved. and te report such as exceed 
Congress for its consideration.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in my opinion there ought to be 
general legislation covering all such cases, not only in connec- 
tion with rivers and harbors, but in connection with the Navy 
and Army. Within the last 30 days at least 12 or 14 bills have 
been passed by Congress for the purpose of allowing certain 
claimants to ge to court. I think we ought to have a general 
bill covering whole subject. As this is general legislation 
changing existing law, I make a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator will withhold that point for just a moment. This 
amendment was urged very strongly by Col. Taylor. I can not 
lay my hand upon his statement just at this moment, how- 
ever. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires, I will ask that the 
amendment go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will ask the Senator to let 
it go over so that I can look up the statement of Col. Taylor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does my. colleague withdraw the 
point of order? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. KING. I shall raise it if he does not. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to the fact that this amendment is 
strictly limited to cases where the damage is done by vessels 
or craft employed in river and harbor improvements, that it 
does not cover anything else, and that no case can be passed 
upon where the damages are more than $500. I want to say 
to the Senator further that Congress has passed a law allowing 
suits to be brought against the United States in all cases of 
collision except in the case of warships or naval vessels—all 
merchant vessels. The act approved March 9, 1920, covers 
all cases of merchant vessels, allowing suits to be brought 
against the United States. ' 

Mr. SMOOT. Some 14 special bills dealing with this subject 
have been passed by Congress within the last 30 days. 

Mr. NELSON. I can not help that. There is a general law 
by which they can go to court in all cases of merchant vessels. 
We have a general law covering them, and I will give the 
Senator a copy of it, so that he can see what it provides. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senator would; but I will ask that 
the amendment go over. i, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have found 
` what I was looking for awhile ago, and I want to call it to the 
_ attention of the senior Senator from Utah and to the attention 

of the junior Senator from Utah also. I should like to have 
the junior Senator from Utah notice this, and then, after. I 
make this statement, if the point of order is insisted upon, 
very well. 


We have a law now, section 10 of the river and harbor act 
referred to here, which provides: i ; 
That whenever any vessel belonging to 1 i 
States engaged upon * — and harbor e e e ee 9 — 
5 8 pier, or other legal structure belonging to any person or 

The Chief of Engineers ean cause an immediate survey to be 
made, and he can settle the claim if it does not exceed $500. The 
only addition we make by this section is this: 

And whenever personal property of employees of the United States, 
who are employed on or in connection with river and harbor works, is 
damaged or d ed in connection with the loss, threatened loss, or 
damage to United States property, or through efforts to save life or 
to preserve United States property— 

Then they can settle the claim, if it does not exceed $500. 

If the Senate prefers to allow this law to stand as it is, under 
which they can settle a claim resulting from a collision where it 
does not exceed $500, and is not willing that they should settle 
the claim of a poor laborer or a man who is employed upon these 
works whose personal property is destroyed in his attempt to 
save life or save property of the United States, very well. That 
appealed to the committee, however, as a change that we could 
well afford to make in this legislation; and Col. Taylor submits, 
and there is included in the report, a list of the claims that have 
been pending. They are small claims; and, as the Senator from 
Utah says, we have passed legislation of this kind. During 
this session of Congress we have passed legislation of this kind 
for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, allowing them to settle such 
claims; and Col. Taylor called the committee’s attention to the 
fact that we have a law to authorize the settlement of claims 
growing out of collisions between vessels, and things of that 
kind, but that we did not have a law allowing the settlement and 
adjustment of claims for the destruction of the personal effects 
of any man employed on river and harber work, and so forth, 
and we felt that that ought to be put in, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In other words, we have an existing law 
which provides for the settlement of claims of corporations or 
large concerns to the extent of $500, but we are not willing to 
allow that same right to the poorer people, the employees and 
others, who may have been engaged in rendering very valuable 
services to the Government. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee thought that 
that was the purpose. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I still say that claims of this 
kind come up in the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment, and many others are referred to the Claims Committee, 
and there is hardly a deficiency appropriation bill passed by 
Congress that does not include a list of them. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Do you want to say to these poor laborers 
on river and harbor work, who have their property destroyed 
or injured, that they must go into the Court of Claims for a 
little claim that does not amount to over $50 or $100? Is that 
what you want? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had waited I would have told 
him what I want. I want the employees on river and harbor 
work to be treated exactly the same as employees of other 
departments of our Government and no differently. If there 
is to be a law passed providing that any employees of the Gov- 
ernment shall have their claims adjudicated by the head of the 
department or by some individual in that department, and the 
amount paid, it ought to apply to all the employees of the Goy- 
ernment. We ought to haye a general law covering the whole 
question. There is no difference between the poor man working 
on rivers and harbors and the poor man working for the Navy 
or Army or any other department of the Government. When 
we talk about a law, if we are going to have it let us haye a gen- 
eral law so that all these claims for the destruction of personal 
property can be settled by some one in the department, just 
as this amendment provides. It is general legislation, Mr. 
President, and I make the point of order against it. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator withhold his point of order 
for just a moment? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. WARREN. This is a somewhat new departure, For 
years the departments could not settle for a penny, except as it 
was sent up to Congress in the way of an estimate or audited 
claim. This is more open and wider than anything I have seen, 
because, in the first place, it says the Chief of Engineers. It 


does not say there shall be a board of survey, and that report 
should be sent up. Besides, it makes the limit very large and 
leaves the claims out of the reckoning of matters of appropria- 
tion entirely. I think all these matters should be passed upon 
by a board of survey and be sent up in the regular way, and 
should be promptly paid; but I do not like to see $500 as a 
limit that can be paid in the manner in which they propose to 
pay it, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Wyoming 
says this is a new thing. The section amended was in the act 
ef June 25, 1910—10 years ago. 

Mr. WARREN. That is for vessels. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly; for vessels. 

Mr. WARREN. I am speaking of it as a new thing so far 
as it is incompatible with other departments. I do not know 
any reason why a river and harbor bill should be in all respects 
entirely lawless, as compared with other appropriation bills 
and matters. Perhaps I should not use the term “lawless,” 
but I do not know why it should have such a privilege over any 
other measures. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We are not asking for any spe- 
cial privilege in the river and harbor bill. We are asking for 
some consideration, however, for men working on river and 
harbor improvements, where their property is destroyed, and if 
we can not get that special legislation and can get it on the 
river and harbor appropriation bill, we want to do it. 

Mr. NELSON. My recollection is that the Navy Department 
has the same power to settle small claims for collisions. 

Mr. WARREN. That provision is only for the settlement of 
small claims. 

Mr. NELSON. Up to $500, according to my recollection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know whether that is 
true or not, but whether the Navy Department has the authority 
or not has but very little weight with me, if it is a just proposi- 
tion. If there is an opportunity to provide for the men on one 
class of work, I do not see why we should hold off and continue 
to do injustice to them because we are not covering everything 
in the Government service. I would like to see a general law, 
covering everybody. I think that would be very wise. But we 
have not done it, we are not doing it, and we will not do it. 
However, we have provided for claims of this kind, as well as 
other claims, with reference to various departments of the 
Government. As I said awhile ago, we provided for the Coast 
cnd Geodetic Survey just a short time ago, and we did it 
largely upon the basis that another branch of the Commerce 
Department had authority to settle claims, I forget now what 
it was, but it was shown in the report and shown in the RECORD 
here, and the Senate passed the bill. 

Mr. President, I have not had an opportunity to look the 
matter up, but my recollection is that the House of Representa- 
tives, at any rate, has held the river and harbor bill to be 
different from the ordinary appropriation bill. It has held 
matters to be in order that would not be in order upon a regular 
appropriation bill, But I am not going to make any particular 
contention because of that. 

I know this appeals to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 
I know he is just as anxious to do justice to these people as I 
am, but it does seem to me that he ought not to insist, in a case 
like this, upon the point that it is general legislation. 

The Senator from Wyoming suggests that there are large 
claims of this character. At the same time he refers to 
collision of yessels, damage to property, and destruction to 
property. If the engineers can safely settle those claims, and 
nobody can point out where they have not properly settled them, 
why can they not settle claims of this character? 

Mr. SWANSON. In the Navy Department there were a 
great many small claims accumulated for damage by aircraft 
and damage of various kinds arising from collision of vessels. 
After looking at those claims and taking the time of Congress, 
we authorized the Secretary of the Navy to settle claims not 
exceeding $500. 

Mr. SMOOT. For collision. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is for damage by aircraft, and is not 
confined to collision. As I understand the law, take the air- 
craft, a man may injure somebody’s farm or house. All those 
little things accumulated, and in France there were many of 
them, and we authorized the Navy Department to settle claims 
not exceeding $500. We saved time by it, we saved money by 
it, and we saved worry by it; and it seems to me it is a pretty 
good policy where the amount does not exceed $500, 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator remember what appropria- 
tion is made? What amount per annum is appropriated for 
that purpose? 

Mr. SWANSON. We did not make an appropriation per 
annum, These reports have to come in, and appropriations 
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are made subsequently for them. But I do not think it is very 
much. We made no general appropriation for it. ‘ 

Mr. WARREN, How much per annum? Perhaps $5,000? 

Mr. SWANSON. I could not tell. I have no idea, except that 
I know in France, having airplanes, and at the navy yards, 
vessels going everywhere, trouble coming, little burnings, and 
so on, the claims accumulated, and it was nearly impossible to 
settle them in Congress. We thought it was better to let them 
settle claims not exceeding $500. Some wanted to make it more, 
but we refused, because we felt satisfied that these little claims 
could be satisfied that way better than by litigation. 

Mr. LODGE. I am sure that in the Army there is a fund 
for settling such claims as damages arising from firing big 
guns in the neighborhood of houses, where they shatter win- 
dows, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. WARREN. I suggested that for years there was nothing 
of that kind, and finally a small amount was allowed in our 
regular annual appropriation bill. 

Mr. LODGE. We authorized it. I think a fund was given 
to the War Department and they settled the claims. 

Mr. SWANSON. If you were to repeal that provision as 
applying to claims of $5, $10, $25, or $50, requiring them to be 
settled in the Court of Claims, it would cost any amount of 
money, 

Mr. LODGE. 
themselves. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from Utah to these facts, which, I think, will 
appeal to him: During the last 10 years they have settled under 
the authority they had claims amounting to $7,240.13, or an 
average of $814.14 a year. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is for collisions? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is right. They have set- 
tled, for instance, claims of the Norfolk & Southern Railway 
Co., the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., the Tucker Stevedor- 
ing Co., the Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co., the Columbia River 
Packers’ Association, and a long list of others. That is the 
general character of the claims they have settled. What about 
these other claims? The engineers say: 

The desirability of additional relief legislation is shown by the fact 
that there have accumulated during the past 10 or 15 years under the 
Engineer Department a total of about 25 claims, which haye been 
carefully investigated and found to be just, all but 5 of which have 
been submitted to Congress with recommendations that appropriations 
be made to authorize payment. No appropriations have been made in 
response to the recommendations. The five which haye not been 
recommended have likewise been Investigated and found to be just and 
reasonable, but haye not been recommended because their RA pauls 
has been only recently completed. The total of these claims is 
$9,960.58, or an average of less than $1,000 per annum, 

What is the character of these claims? 

Here is a list of the claims: 

Reimbursement for value of personal effects destroyed as result of 
explosion on ship Alum Chine. 

That is for the ordinary individual, no company being in- 
volved there. 

Reimbursement for value of personal effects lost by burning on 
U. S. dredge General C. B. Comstock ; 22 civilian employees of the En- 
gineer Department at large. 

They are the ones who suffered from that loss. 


Reimbursement for windows broken by concussion from blasts; Mr. 
P. C. Grimm, Lincoln, Wash. 

Reimburse crew of dredge Captain C. W. Howell for private property 
lost when dredge sank, ptember 14, 1911; 16 men, composing the 
crew of the U. S. dredge Captain C. W. Howell. 

That is the character of claims the engineers want to settle. 
They have adjusted these claims. They haye decided what is 
due. They have sent their recommendations down to Con- 
gress, and we have not provided for them, and these men must. 
go without their money. They can not afford to hire an at- 
torney and go into the Court of Claims. It would cost much 
more than their claims, and it does seem to me that we ought 
to make this provision, and that we can safely make it, If we 
are not going to do it, we ought to repeal the legislation for the 
settlement of claims of great companies with reference to col- 
lisions, where we have provided for their settlement. It seems 
to me that ought to appeal to the Senator from Utah, and that 
we ought not to hold these things off because we have not a 
general proposition, I appeal to the Senator to allow this to 
stand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, these claims from the depart- 
ment have come to the Appropriations Committee, not 5 or 10 
or 25 claims, but hundreds of claims. This is the first time I 
have heard that there has been a refusal of such claims when 
submitted, and submitted in the regular way. The Secretary of 
the Treasury may have refused to submit them to the commit- 
tee; I do not know; but I do know that hundreds of claims have 
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been paid. They are in almost every deficiency appropriation, as 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] has already stated. 
As far as general legislation is concerned, I am perfectly will- 
ing to support such legislation; but I want it to be a general 
law, and not apply to any particular employees of the Govern- 
ment. If it is fair for one employee, it is fair for another. I 
still insist upon the point of order. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that it may go over. 
Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to its going over. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a question as to whether 
or not it is out of order, and I hope the Chair will see fit to 
submit it to the Senate when it comes up. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment goes over with 
the point of order pending. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee, 
The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
on page 19, after line 15, to insert a new section, as follows: 
Sec. 11. Specifications for work authorized in this or previous or 
subsequent river and harbor 5 acts may be printed locally, 
in the discretion of the Chief of Engineers, anything in the law to 
contrary notwithstanding. 
Mr. SMOOT. I make a point of order that that is general 
legislation upon an appropriation bill and changes existing law. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Utah has 
spoken to me with reference to that provision. The sole purpose 
of the committee in putting that provision in was in the interest 
of economy. Col. Taylor told the committee that the present 
practice or method resulted in not only a great deal of delay 
but also in considerable expense. The committee took his word 
fer it. The chairman of the committee, at any rate, knows 
yery little about these printing regulations. The Senator from 
Utah has assured me that it is in fact cheaper to have it done 
under the Joint Committee on Printing. That committee, as I 
recollect, has already issued an order under which the Engineer 
Department can have these things printed at their district of- 
fices—for instance, at the district office on the Pacific coast—so 
as to cause little delay, and the Senator from Utah calls my 
attention to a copy of the order. If that is the case, I am per- 
fectly willing to withdraw the amendment, or rather ask that 
it be rejected independently of the point of order. | 
Mr. SMOOT. I do not care how it goes out of the bill. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Still the purpose of the amend- 
ment was economy and efficiency and quick service. 
Mr. SMOOT. I want to say in answer to Col. Taylor that 
there are certain forms and publications that have been printed 
in private printing shops in different parts of the country for 
the Government. When the Government Printing Office is asked 
to bid upon them they have to set up all the type, they have 
to get the form in shape, and they have all the expense attached 
to the first order, whereas the private printing company already 
has the form set up, and perhaps there are not more than two 


The committee also recommends, 


words to change in the form, and all of that original expense 
is not taken into consideration by them, and therefore they 
can, in the particular order, do it more cheaply, perhaps, than 
the Goyernment Printing Office can. But after the Government 
Printing Office gets a form set up and in the same position 
as those private printing offices throughout the United States, 
then the testimony shows that their bids run from 2 per cent 
to 400 per cent less than the outside bids. 

I will assure the Senate that the Joint Committee on Printing 
had no other idea, and never will have, than to save money 
for the Government of the United States. When it can not be 
saved at the Government Printing Office, as in the case of the 
printing of facing slips by the million for the Post Office De- 
partment, the committee readily issues an order to the Post- 
master General or to any other department whereby they could 
be printed in different parts of the country. 

When this very matter was up before the Joint Committee on 
Printing—for it has been there—the question arose then as to 
the question of time; but we found that the great bulk of such 
printing was done in Baltimore; and I could not see how time 
was saved by having a letter come from San Francisco to Bal- 
timore or having it come from San Francisco to Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to ask the Senator 
this: This relates only to specifications, as I recollect it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The specifications for one 
project will be entirely different, probably, from the specifica- 
tions for another project. They are not general blanks. 

Mr. SMOOT. The general terms are the same, but particular 
items and locality are different. If the Senator has seen them, 
he will know that a large part of the specifications are similar, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I said a while ago, the action 
of the committee was based entirely upon a matter of economy. 
We took the statements of Col. Taylor with reference to their 
procedure and what they had to do. 
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I recognize the fact that the Senator from Utah is more 
familiar, as I said, with printing matters than any other Sen- 
ator and probably than almost anyone else in the country, and 
I am willing to take his judgment on matters of that kind, 
just as I am willing to take the judgment of the engineers upon 
matters within their line of work or within their province. So 
I am perfectly willing for the Senate to reject the amend- 
ment, and I ask that it be done that way instead of on the point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. SMOOT. | Yes, with that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 19, after line 20, to insert: 


Sec. 12. That the agreement entered into by the Secretary of War 
on behalf of the United States with the Groton Iron Works, a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the laws of the State of Maine, and 
others, on the ist aay of December, 1917, and recorded in deed book 
66, page 381, of the land records of Alexandria, Va., granting to said 
Groton Iron Works, its successors or assigns, an option to purchase 
46.57 acres, more or less, of land located below high-water mark, nd 
soil o 
the Potomac River in what is known as Battery Cove, on the western 
bank of the Potomac River, in or near the city of Alexandria, Va. 
“subject to the approval of the Congress of the United States, and 
upon the express condition precedent that authority to that effect be 

conferred upon by statute,” for the sum of $70,000, and 
which said 9 was by said Groton Iron Works assigned to 
the Virginia Shipbuil Corporation, a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Virginia by an indenture dated 
April 15, 1918, and recorded in deed book 67, at page 515 of the 
sa records of Alexandria, Va., be, and the same is hereby, rati- 
fied and approved; and whenever title to the whole of said reclaimed 
area, comprising 46.57 acres, shall be vested and confirmed in the 
United States either by final judgment in the action of ejectment now 
n the courts of the rict of Columbia, entitied The United 
tates of America, plaintiff, against Marine Railway & Coal Co. (Inc.) 
a corporation, defendant at law, being case No. 54872 on the docket of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, or by co ion of 
the party or parties now claiming title adverse to the United States, 
the Secretary of War shall, on behalf of the United States, execute, 
acknowledge, and deliver to the Groton Iron Works, its successors or 
assigns, a deed in fee simple to the said tract of land known as Bat- 
tery Cove, being the whole of said reclaimed area, comprising 46.57 
acres, which adjoins the upland and is claimed by the Marine Railway 

Coal Co. (Inc.), Michael B. Harlow, and the estate of Park Agnew, 
deceased, the estate of Cecelia L. Carne. the Southern Railway Co., 
and their grantees, for the sum of $70,000 therefor, which sum shall 
be credited to the proper fund as provided under existing law. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I think before it is read I should 
say a word with reference to the amendment inserting section 
12. This amendment was not really submitted to the com- 
mittee. I intended to submit it to the committee and had it 
prepared and had the report from the department and expected 
to do it, but we were rushed and we came to a conclusion upon 
another amendment, I think, just when the bells rang for a 


made in the course of river improvement upon the subm 


roll call in the Senate. ‘The committee authorized me to put 
in an amendment with reference to surveys, and so forth, and 
this amendment was inserted. 

I feel that I ought to say that strictly it is not really a com- 
mittee amendment. With that statement, if any member of 
the committee should prefer that it be not treated as a com- 
mittee amendment, I will withdraw it, but I thought I ought 
to make that statement in fairness to them and to the Senate. 

I will say that I have a letter from the Secretary of War 
giving all the facts with reference to the amendment and giv- 
ing all the facts that I have in regard to it. He recommends 
it very strongly. He made this contract, I think, about the 
time we got into the war and in the hope of hastening ship- 
building construction. It is for the purpose of carrying out 
contracts actually made and entered into by the Secretary of 
War, of course subject to approval by Congress, and I present 
it in that way. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to ask the chairman to give 
a very brief explanation of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not do it better than by 
reading the letter from the Secretary of War: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 7, 1920. 
Hon. W. L. JONES, 

Chairman Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: I have the honor to reply to your letter 
of the 6th instant, inclosing for my consideration a copy of an 
amendment intended to be proposed by Senator Swanson to the 
pending river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 11892). 
The purpose of the proposed amendment is to sanction an agree- 
ment made by me for the sale of a tract of reclaimed land in 
the Potomac River and to authorize the sale of the said land in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement, e 
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The pertinent facts are as follows: 

The river and harbor act of June 25, 1910, made provision 
for the improvement of Potomac River at Alexandria, Va., and 
in the prosecution of this work it became necessary to select a 
place for the convenient deposit of the material dredged from 
the channel. It was decided to use for this purpose a certain 
submerged area known as “ Battery Cove,” a shallow indenta- 
tion in the shore line of the river just below Alexandria. A rip- 
rap wall was built along the river edge of the cove and dredged 
material was deposited behind the wall and between it and 
high-water mark on the Virginia shore, thus converting into fast 
land an area of approximately 46.57 acres. The surface was 
built up to about the line of ordinary high water, and being the 
proprietor of the bed and banks of the Potomac River within 
the District of Columbia through cession of the State of Mary- 
land, the Government claimed ownership of the filled-in area. 
This claim was disputed by the owners of the adjacent upland, 
who asserted ownership and possession; but as a result of nego- 
tiations an agreement was reached to let the question of title 
remain in abeyance until judicially decided. Thereupon the 
United States brought an action in ejectment in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia against one of the upland 
owners to recover a part of the land, and the final judgment in 
that action will settle the disputed question of title to the whole 
of the reclaimed area. 

In November, 1917, the Groton Iron Works, a corporation 
having a contract with the United States Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration for building vessels in Alexandria for Government use, 
submitted to the department an offer to purchase this land, 
with a view to its improvement and utilization as a site for a 
shipbuilding plant. As immediate possession was desired, and 
under exsting conditions a sale could not be effected, it was also 
requested that a temporary lease be given. In considering the 
proposition the department, after carefully estimating the value 
of the property, decided that $1,500 per acre was a fair and 
reasonable price, if disposed of in its entirety, and that 6 per 
cent on this valuation would be a fair annual rental charge. 

It was well understood that the Secretary of War could not 
lease the property, as it was not in the possession of the Goy- 
ernment, and that, if in its possession, he could not sell it 
without the authorization of Congress. Consideration of all 
the facts and elements in the case resulted in a formal agree- 
ment being entered into December 1, 1917, between the Secre- 
tary of War and the several parties in interest embodying the 
following terms: 

1. That the persons in possession of the property and claim- 
ing title thereto adverse to the United States might lease it to 
the Groton Iron Works for a period not exceeding five years 
at an annual rental of $4,200. 

2. That the lease shall be subject to the action in ejectment 
pending in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and 
to any right of title and possession which may be affirmed in the 
United States by said action. 

8. That the rent accruing under the lease shall be deposited 
in an approved depository for safe keeping until the action in 
ejectment is decided, and then paid to the United States if suc- 
cessful, otherwise to the lessors. 

4, That, subject to the approval of Congress, and upon the 
express condition precedent that authority to that effect be first 
conferrred on the Secretary of War by statutes, the Groton Iron 
Works shall have the option to purchase the property for the 
sum of $70,000 in case the title of the United States shall be 
established or conceded. 

In pursuance of this agreement the owners of the adjacent 
upland who were in possession of the disputed area made a 
lease by virtue of which the Groton Iron Works entered into 
possession and constructed its plant. The proposed amend- 
ment, if adopted by Congress, will authorize the Secretary of 
War to consummate the agreement to sell the property, and I 
recommend its fayorable consideration. 

Very respectfully, 


* 


Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
There are the facts with reference to the amendment, It 
seemed to me that it presented a case where we could very 
properly and should yery properly give our consent to it. I 
overlooked calling it up in the committee. It was printed by 
mistake as a committee amendment. If any Senator thinks 
we ought not to consider it as a committee amendment, I will 
gladly withdraw it, Those are the facts, and if no Senator 
makes any objection it can properly be considered at this time. 
Mr. POMERENE. May I ask what is to be gained by having 
a matter disposed of at the present time and on the pending 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know that there is 
anything special to be gained. It has been nearly three years 
since the option was given. I do not know of anything special 
to be gained, except I suppose the people who have built their 
shipbuilding plant on the property would like to have assurance, 
if the title is to be held by the courts to be vested in the United 
States, that the title will be passed on. But I do not see any 
special loss or advantage. 

Mr. POMERENE. How can we by legislative act confirm 
that title so long as it is in the courts? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is expressly understood, of 
course, that the title does depend upon the decision of the 
courts. If the Senator thinks the amendment should be 
omitted, I will gladly withdraw it under the circumstances. 

Mr. POMERENE. I see nothing to be gained by it. It seems 
to me it is a question that is to be disposed of by the courts, 
and we can not by any legislative act deprive the riparian owner 
of rights to which he is entitled. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will permit me, 
the only thing I see is that if the supreme court should decide 
that the land belongs to the United States, the title can not 
pass until legislation of this character is enacted; and, of 
course, they would have to come in and wait until we could get 
the legislation considered. Of course this does not pretend to 
divest anyone of his rights, except if the court should hold that 
it is land of the United States, then it authorizes the Secretary 
of War to make the transfer that he agreed to make. 

Mr. POMEREND. The entire legislation is based upon the 
game of “if.” I think I shall object to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I feel under the circumstances 
that I should withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me it is only a 
question of good faith of the Government in an emergency of 
war. These people in Alexandria went to great expense to 
put up this great plant on the property under an agreement 
made by the Secretary of War on the part of the Government 
so far as the Government was concerned. It is a very doubt- 
ful question whether the Government can obtain riparian rights. 
So far as the Government is concerned, it said, “If you will 
put your plant there when it is necessary for the prosecution 
of the war, we will agree to recommend to Congress that you 
shall be given an option to purchase the land.” I think the 
amount involved was 570,000. h 

It seems to me that for the Government to repudiate the 
contract which was made in an emergency by the Secretary 
of War, after hundreds of thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended in buildings, on the assumption that Congress would 
carry out the promise made by the Secretary of War, would be 
very harsh on these people, There is involved simply a ques- 
tion of good faith. 

It is a litigated question. It was very urgent that the 
ships should be built and they could not be built without the 
construction of the plant on this land. So the Government 
said, “If you will build the plant on this land and go ahead 
with the construction of the ships, we are satisfied Congress 
will consent to our agreement, but we can not say it will do 
so.” It was agreed that if the Government should win the 
suit and obtain title to the 46 acres of land, the shipbuilding 
company would be allowed to have it for $70,000 and take the 
chances with the riparian owners. Suppose the Government 
should win the suit and obtain title to the land, do you think 
it would be honorable for the Government to require them 
under this agreement, when they have put a million dollars’ 
worth of buildings on this land, to pay a hundred thousand dol- 
lars? They are at the mercy of the Government. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I shall be ready to pass 
upon that question when it arises. I suspect the riparian 
owners claim title to this made land. 

Mr. SWANSON. This does not interfere with the riparian 
owners. 

Mr. POMERENE. I object to the amendment at the present 
time. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I withdraw the amendment. I 
think I have the right to do that, for it really is not a formal 
committee amendment. Then, of course, later the Senator from 
Virginia can offer the amendment in connection with the bill, if 
he desires to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
amendment is withdrawn, : 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, has the Senator from Wash- 
ington more committee amendments to present? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have another committee amend- 
ment which I desire to offer, on page 3, line 24. I send the 
amendment to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington will be stated. 
e ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 3, after line 24, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 


Camden Harbor, Me, 


The PRESIDING 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 10 there is a provision 
mbraced in lines 10 and 11 which really belongs on page 4. I do 
not desire to change the language, but simply desire to transpose 
it to where it properly belongs. I send an amendment to the 
desk to that effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. It is proposed to transfer to page 
4, between lines 7 and 8, the item found on page 10, which is 
embraced in lines 10 and 11, as follows: 


Twelve-foot channel from Peconic Bay to Jamaica Bay, N. Y. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 7, after line 17, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 7, after line 17, it is 
proposed to insert: = 


Gulfport Harbor and Ship Island Pass, Miss. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, those are all 
the committee amendments, except the amendments which 
have been passed over. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi properly, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, can not be taken up until the 
other committee amendments shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood that all committee amend- 
ments had been disposed of. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There were some committee 
amendments which were passed over. 

Mr. HARRISON. Some committee amendments have been 
passed over; but I understood the agreement was that any 
committee amendments which would cause discussion or require 
a roll call would not be taken up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
up to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON, This is not a committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement reached when I asked for the consideration of the 
bill, the Senator would really have to wait until we dispose of 
the committee amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will wait. 
matters had gone over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think some Senators would 
prefer that the course as originally agreed upon should be fol- 
lowed, though I myself would have no objection to the Senator 
from Mississippi offering his amendment at this time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That disposes of the committee 
amendments, and we shall not proceed further with the bin 
to-night. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, I desire to inquire of the 
Senator from Washington what has been done with section 6 of 
the pending bill, the section relating to throwing of acids, 
and so forth, into any navigable water? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That section has been passed 
over. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply want to suggest a question to 
the chairman of the committee, The language reads, in part, 
thus: 

Sec. 6. That, within areas to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War, it shall not be lawful to throw, discharge, or deposit, or cause, 
suffer, or procure to be thrown, discharged, or deposited from any 
source whatever, any free acid or acid waste, or oil, in any form, 
either directly or indirectly, into any navigable water. 

Let us assume, for the sake of the argument, that a steel plant 
is on a small nonnavigable creek which flows into a navigable 
stream, would such a stream be included under the language 
of the section? 


OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 


That they would not be taken 


I thought all the other 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I am inclined to think that, 
probably, it would, although I have not thought about any case 
of that kind. 

Mr, POMERENE. I am not entirely clear about it; but it 
must be borne in mind that this is a criminal statute, and it 
would be strictly construed. I simply want to suggest to 
the Senator that I have some uncertainty about the point I 
have mentioned, and, as it is a criminal statute, it ought 
to be made perfectly clear as to what is the intention of 
Congress, 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I have not looked 
up the decisions, but I understand that the Supreme Court has 
held that in the case of a navigable stream the tributaries also 
are navigable. 

Mr. POMERENE, There has been some holding to that 
effect; but I wanted this to be made perfectly clear, in view of 
the fact that it was a statute of a criminal character. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Supreme Court has held 
that a stream is navigable if it can, in fact, be navigated in its 
ordinary and natural condition. I desire, however, to call the 
attention of the Senator to what is attempted to be met by the 
provision. 

There is now a law, I understand, substantially the same as 
this, which applies only to the harbor of New York. It is a 
very important matter. The supervisor of the port of New 
York has been seeking additional appropriations in order to 
secure further assistance to take care of and enforce the law. 
Col, Taylor told us of one instance not very long ago where 
some one threw a cigarette, I think it was, over the side of a 
ship in the harbor close to one of the piers. It set fire to the 
oil that was on the surface of the water and burned up the pier 
and placed several ships in very great danger of destruction. 
The law at present applies apparently only to the harbor of 
New York. At Norfolk, Boston, Baltimore, and other ports 
there is a similar provision, which is attempted to be met by this 
provision. That is its purpose. I desired it to go over, because 
some Senators are rather concerned as to whether we should in- 
corporate the word “ willfully ” in the section. 

Mr. POMERENE., I rather assumed that one of the purposes 
of the section was to preserve the fish in the streams and rivers, 
I know that many of the States have statutes controlling that 
situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
tended to apply to harbors? 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply wanted to suggest the difficulty 
that was in my own mind for the consideration of the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We will carefully look into that 
phase of the matter. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I did not intend to discuss, and 
will not do so at this time—because I have already discussed it 
with the chairman of the committee—the question of inserting 
the word “ willfully ” before the word “ violate ” in the section. 
I really think the section as it appears is rather broad. As I 
have advised the chairman of the committee, I do not want to 
make a point of order against it, for I think it has some merit, 
but I think that innocent violators of the provision should be 
protected in some way; and when the section is before the 
Senate I will discuss the matter a little further. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That phase of it will be very 
carefully considered. We do not want to work any hardships 
that can be avoided upon anyone. 

ARMY REORGANIZATION. : 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I submit the amendments 
which I send to the desk to the Army reorganization bill, being 
Senate bill 3792. The amendments are for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the views which I expressed in my remarks some three 
days ago, to wit, that instead of the proposed college training, 
even though it be voluntary, we shall have one-third of our 
Regular Army enlisted for one year and two-thirds for three 
years, to the end that the one-year men at the end of the year 
may be released from seryice and put into the reserves, their 
places to be taken by new men for the next year, and so on, 
until we secured an Army of a half million men, instead of the 
system provided in the Army reorganization bill. My amend- 
ments involve a good many changes in the pending bill, and I 
will ask to have the bill printed with the amendments in it 
which I have offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be received, printed as requested, and lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if there is noth- 
ing further, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 25 minutes 
D. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 19, 1920, at 
12 o’clock meridian, 


This amendment is really in- 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, April 17, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D, D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Out of the deeps we cry unto Thee, our Father in heayen, a 
very present help in trouble. We find ourselves with the rest 
of the world confronting grave and stupendous problems which 
oor seriously the individual and every home throughout the 

nd. 

Our prayer is that we may follow Thee in our relations with 
mankind through that subtle and mysterious quality we call 
conscience, which points the way to truth with the same ac- 
curacy as the needle points the mariner over the trackless sea; 
that we may move forward to larger life, liberty, and justice; 
under the spiritual leadership of Thy son Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATIONS—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the 
conference report on the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill, H. R. 12610. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up the 
conference report on the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12610) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
` and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 40, 42, 
48, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 67, 6S, 76, 80, 84, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 
100, 102, 112, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 145, 154, 158, 159, 160, 167, 168, 174, 
and 185. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19; 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 89, 41, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
54, 63, 64, 65, 66, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 82, 87, 88, 89, 90, 98, 
99, 101, 108, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 141, 142, 143, 144, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 155, 157, 161; 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 186, 187, 188, and 189, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$24,060”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 7 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: 

“The duty placed upon the Secretary of the Interior by 
section 4 of an act entitled ‘An act to regulate and improve the 
civil service of the United States,’ approved January 16, 1883, 
shall be performed on and after July 1, 1920, by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

“For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the Civil 
Service Commission, including furniture and other equipment 
and repairs thereto; supplies; telegraph and telephone service; 
freight and express charges; fuel, heat, light and power; win- 
dow washing; street car fares not to exceed $100; stationery; 
law books, books of reference, directories, newspapers, and 
periodicals, not to exceed $350; charts; purchase, exchange, 
maintenance and repair of motor trucks, motor cycles and 
bicycles; maintenance and repair of electric conduit; postage 
stamps to prepay postage on matter addressed to postal-union 
countries; and special-delivery stamps; in all, $50,000. 
$ a For | rent of building for the Civil Service Commission, 

16,875. - 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 


sum stricken out by said amendment and strike out lines 15 
to 20, inclusive, on page 32 of the bill, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “ For temporary employees in the Department of 
State, $402,500: Provided, That no person shall be employed 
hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding $5,000 per an- 
hum and not more than 8 persons shall be employed here- 
under at a rate of compensation exceeding $1,800 per annum 
except the following: Four at $4,500 each, 3 at $4,000 each, 10 
at $3,500 each, and 5 at $2,500 each”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $30,060”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendnrent numbered 78: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“ Section 3595 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended, providing for the appointment of an Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States at Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, New Orleans, St. Louis, San Francisco, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago, and all laws or parts of laws so far as 
they authorize the establishment or maintenance of offices of 
such assistant treasurers or of Subtreasuries of the United 
States are hereby repealed from and after July 1, 1921; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue from and after such date or at such earlier date or dates 
as he may deem advisable, such Subtreasuries and the exercise 
of all duties and functions by such assistant treasurers or their 
offices. The office of each assistant treasurer specified above 
and the services of any officers or other employees assigned to 
duty at his office shall terminate upon the discontinuance of the 
functions of that office by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to transfer any or all of the duties and functions per- 
formed or authorized to be performed by the assistant treas- 
urers above enumerated, or their offices, to the Treasurer of the 
United States or the mints or assay offices of the United States, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, or to 
utilize any of the Federal reserve banks acting as depositaries 
or fiscal agents of the United States, for the purpose of perform- 
ing any or all of such duties and functions, notwithstanding the 
limitations of section 15 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, 
or any other provisions of law: Provided, That if any moneys 
or bullion, constituting part of the trust funds or other special 
funds heretofore required by law to be kept in Treasury offices, 
shall be deposited with any Federal reserve bank, then such 
moneys or bullion shall by such bank be kept separate and dis- 
tinct from the assets, funds, and securities of the Federal re- 
serve bank and be held in the joint custody of the Federal re- 
serve agent. and the Federal reserve bank: Provided further, 
That nothing in this section shal! be construed to deny the right 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to use member banks as de- 
positaries as heretofore authorized by law. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to as- 
sign any or all the rooms, yaults, equipment, and safes or space 
in the buildings used by the Subtreasuries to any Federal re- 
serve bank acting as fiscal agent of the United States. 

“All employees in the Subtreasuries in the classified civil 
service of the United States, who may so desire, shall be eligible 
for transfer to classified civil-service positions under the control 
of the Treasury Department, or if their services are not required 
in such department they may be transferred to fill vacancies in 
any other executive department with the consent of such depart- 
ment. To the extent that such employees possess required quali- 
fications, they shall be given preference over new appointments 
in the classified civil service under the control of the Treasury 
Department in the cities in which they are now employed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $3,000,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $3,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. i 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
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matter proposed by said amendment insert the following: “ two 
at $2,200 each, one at $2,000”; ahd the Senate agree to the 
sume, 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$2,750”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, ~ 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $852,790 ” ; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

On page 83 of the bill in line 23 strike out “ $68,290,” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ $68,400"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 156: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 156, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert $171,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

On amendment numbered 53 the committee of conference 
have been unable to agree. 

Witt R. Woop, 
T. U. SISSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
; F. E. WARREN, 
REED SMOOT, 
L. S. Overman, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 7 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12610) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other 
purposes, submit the following written statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee and submitted in the accompanying conference report as 
to each of said amendments, namely: 

On Nos. 1 to 35, inclusive, relating to the Senate: Appropriates 
for the compensation of employees and expenses of the Senate in 
the manner and the amounts proposed by the Senate amend- 
ments. 

On Nos. 36, 37, 38, and 39, relating to the Joint Committee 
on Printing: Increases the compensation of employees of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, as proposed by the Senate, as 
follows: Clerk from $3,000 to $4,000, inspector from $2,000 to 
$2,250, and a stenographer from $1,000 to $1,500. 

On Nos. 40 to 52, inclusive, relating to the Library of Congress: 
Appropriates $7,500 for the salary of the Librarian, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $7,000, as proposed by the Senate; in- 
creases the compensation of the Assistant Librarian from $4,000 
to $4,500, as proposed by the Senate; strikes out an assistant 
chief clerk at $1,800 and a stenographer and typewriter to the 
chief assistant librarian at $1,600; authorizes the employment 
of one person at a compensation not to exceed $3,000 per annum 
in the legislative reference service; makes $500 of the appropria- 
tion for “temporary services” immediately available; makes 
$625 of the appropriation for“ Sunday opening“ immediately 
available; increases the amount for the purchase of books and 
other additions to the library from $80,000 to $90,000 ; increases 
the amount for contingent expenses from $8,500 to $9,000; and 
provides an additional telephone switchboard operator at $720. 

On No. 53, relating to the Bureau of Efficiency : The committee 
of conference have been unable to agree. 

On Nos. 54 and 55, relating to the Civil Service Commission : In- 
serts the language, proposed by the Senate, permitting the detail 
of clerks or other employees to the Civil Service Commission 
from the executive departments in the District of Columbia for 
duty in the fourth civil-service district; inserts the language, 
stricken out by the Senate, placing the appropriations for con- 
tingent expenses and rent for the commission directly under its 
jurisdiction, and modifies the language of the appropriation for 
contingent expenses so that it will include the items of expendi- 
ture now permitted under the current appropriations for con- 
tingent expenses. 

On Nos. 56 to 63, inclusive, relating to the State Department: 
Strikes out the change proposed in the designation of a “law 
clerk” and provides for the following additional employees on 
‘the temporary roll, as proposed by the House, instead of on the 


statutory roll, as proposed by the Senate: Two drafting oflicers 
at $4,500 each, 3 drafting officers at $4,000 each, 5 drafting 
officers at $3,500 each, 2 assistant.solicitors at $4,500 each, 5 
assistant solicitors at $3,500 each, 5 law clerks at $2,500 each, 
and reduces the appropriation for miscellaneous expenses from 
$20,000 to $15,000. 

On Nos. 64 and 65: Provides for a mechanical superintendent 
at $2,250 in the office of the chief clerk of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

On Nos. 66 to 70, inclusive, relating to the General Supply Com- 
mittee: Provides an additional clerk of class 3 at $1,600; 
strikes out the additional clerk at $1,400 and the additional 
clerk at $1,200, proposed by the Senate; and increases the sum 
for expenses of handling surplus material, supplies, and equip- 
ment from $80,000 to $100,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 71 and 72: Reduces the appropriation for salaries in 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance from $9,000,000 to $8,500,000, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 73: Authorizes the use of not to exceed $1,200,000 of 
the appropriation “ Expenses of loans” for temporary employees 
in the office of the Register of the Treasury, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $550,000 for that purpose, as proposed by 
the House. 

On Nos. 74 and 75; Provides for a principal clerk at $2,000 in 
the office of the Comptroller of Currency, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 76: Restores the paragraph, stricken out by the Senate, 
prohibiting the detail of enlisted personnel of the Coast Guard 
for duty in the office of the Coast Guard in the District of 
Columbia. 

On No. 77: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the author- 
ity for the expenditure of $4,020 for rent of a branch office in 
the District of Columbia for use of the collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Maryland. 

On No. 78, relating to the Independent Treasury: Restores the 
language stricken out by the Senate abolishing the Subtreasuries, 
and so modified it as to make clear the manner in which the 
funds now required by law to be kept in the Treasury or in the 
Subtreasuries may be hereafter deposited or kept in the Federal 
reserve banks. 

On Nos. 79 and $4, inclusive, relating to the appropriation for 
temporary employees in the War Department: Appropriates $3,- 
000,000 instead of $2,500,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$4,000,000, as proposed by the Senate; provides an allotment of 
$1,850,000 for The Adjutant General’s Office, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $2,000,000 as proposed by the Senate; author- 
izes the employment from the appropriation of three additional 
employees—one at $2,500, one at $2,200, and one at $2,000 in 
the office of the Secretary of War; and strikes out the authority 
for the employment of an additional employee at $2,400, and 
one at $2,000 in the office of the Surgeon General. 

On Nos. 85 and 86: Appropriates for the pay of the chief clerk 
in The Adjutant General's office, at $2,750, instead of $2,500, as 
proposed by the House, and $3,000 as proposed by the Senate; 
and increases the compensation of the chief clerk in the office 
of the Chief of Ordnance from $2,250 to $2,500, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On Nos. 89, 90, and 91, relating to public buildings and grounds: 
Provides an additional sergeant of the park police at $1,580 in 
lieu of a private at $1,360, and readjusts the proportion of the 
total appropriation to be paid from the revenues of the District 
of Columbia. ) 

On Nos. 92 to 98, inclusive, relating to the State, War, and Navy 
Department buildings: Strikes out the appropriations for “ sign 
writers” in the various office buildings and inserts the para- 
graph, proposed by the Senate, authorizing the removal of 
any of the temporary office buildings erected on private prop- 
erty if the consent of the owners can not be obtained to a con- 
tinuance of the lease and the occupancy thereof by the United 
States. 

On Nos. 99 and 100, relating to the appropriation for temporary 
employees in the office of the Secretary of the Navy : Authorizes 
the employment of an additional person at $3,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, and strikes out the employment of two additional 
persons at $2,000. 

On No. 101: Authorizes the employment of an additional per- 
son, at $3,000, from the appropriation for temporary employees 
in the office of the Solicitor for the Navy Department. 

On No. 102: Strikes out the authority, proposed by the Senate, 
for the employment of one person, at $4,000, from the appro- 
priation, “ Naval-records of the war with the Central Powers 
of Europe.” 

On No. 103: Proyides for two temporary employees, at $3,000 
each, in the office of the Judge Adyocate General of the 
Navy. 
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On No. 104: Provides for two employees, at $2,000 each, to be 
paid from the appropriation for temporary employees in the 
office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

On Nos. 105 to 108, inclusive, relating to the Naval Observa- 
tory: Provides for an additional astronomer, at $3,200, and a 
chief clerk, at $2,000, as proposed by the Senate, and reduces 
the appropriation for temporary employees from $10,000 to 
$5,000 : 


On Nos. 109, 110, and 111, relating to the Nautical Almanac 
Office: Provides for an assistant, at $2,500, as proposed by the 
Senate, and reduces the appropriation for pay of computers on 
piecework from $3,000 to $1,500. 

On No, 112, relating to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: 
Strikes out the authority proposed by the Senate for the em- 
ployment of additional persons above the rate of $1,800 per an- 
num under the appropriation for temporary employees. 

On Nos. 113 and 114: Provides for a clerk, at $840, in the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 115 to 120, inclusive, relating to the Indian Office: 
Appropriates fer additional employees in the Indian Office, as 
proposed by the Senate, as follows: Two clerks, at $1,800 each; 
6 clerks, at $1,600 each; 2 clerks, at $1,500 each; 8 clerks, at 
$1,400 each ; and 8 clerks, at $1,200 each. 

On Nos. 121 and 122: Provides for six additional clerks, at 
$1,600 each, in the Patent Office, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 123: Increases the appropriation for investigation of 
kindergarten education by the Bureau of Education from $5,000 
to $6,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 124 to 140, inclusive: Appropriates for the offices of 
surveyors general in Alaska and the various States in the 
amounts proposed by the House, instead of in the amounts pro- 
posed by the Senate. The total amount restored to the bill by 
the Senate’s recessions on these items is $4,920. 

On Nos. 141 to 146, tuelusive, relating to the Post Office De- 
partment: Appropriates $4,500 for an additional assistant at- 
torney, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $76,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for the transfer to the statutory roll of 
certain clerical employees now paid from the appropriation for 
railroad transportation; strikes out the appropriation of $2,000, 
proposed by the Senate, for painting and increases the appro- 
priation for publication of the Postal Guide from $40,000 to 
$43,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 147-153, inclusive, relating to the Department of 
Justice: Increases the compensations of the chief clerk from 
$3,000 to $3,500, the private secretary and assistant to the Attor- 
ney General from $3,000 to $3,600, the pardon attorney from 
$3,000 to $3,600, as proposed by the Senate; strikes out the appro- 
priation of $2,000 for an assistant chief clerk; increases the ap- 
propriation for official transportation from $2,500 to $38,000; and 
inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, authorizing the 
Secretary of War to transfer to the Department of Justice a 
1-ton motor truck. 

On Nos, 154-157, inclusive, relating to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce : Increases the compensation of clerks to 
commercial attachés from $1,500 to $2,000 each and strikes out 
the provision for two additional clerks to commercial attachés, 
at $2,000 each; appropriates $171,000, instead of $165,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $200,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the commercial attaché service; and increases from $63,000 
to $75,000 the amount of the appropriation for “ promotion of 
commerce“ which may be expended for branch offices in the 
United States. 

On Nos. 158, 159, and 160, relating to the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service: Strikes out the two assistant inspectors at $1,100 each 
proposed for Mobile, Ala. 

On Nos. 161-166, inclusive, relating to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion in the Department of Commerce: Provides for shipping 
commissioners at Bath, Me., at $1,000; Rockland, Me., $1,200; 
Charleston, S. C., $1,200; and increases the compensation of 
the commissioner at Galveston from $1,500 to 81,800 and the 
commissioner at San Francisco from $3,000 to $4,000; and in- 
creases the appropriation for operation of vessels in the enforce- 
ment of navigation laws from $60,000 to $75,400, as proposed by 
the Senate, 

On Nos. 167 and 168: Strikes out the appropriation of $2,000, 
inserted by the Senate, for an expert optician in the Bureau of 
Standards, 

On Nos, 169, 170, and 171: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the expenditure of $6,000 for stationery for the commercial 


attaché service in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce, 

On Nos. 172, 173, and 174, relating to the Department of Labor: 
Provides for a carpenter, at $1,200, in the office of the Secretary 
of Labor, as proposed by the Senate, and appropriates $100,000, 


as proposed by the House, instead of $150,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for commissioners of conciliation in labor disputes. 

On Nos. 175 and 176: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, for 
nine law clerks, one for the chief justice and one for each asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court, at not exceeding $3,600 each. 

On Nos. 177 and 178: Increases the compensation of nine 
clerks of United States circuit courts of appeals from $3,500 to 
$4,500 each. 

On No. 179: Inseris the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
making the total appropriation for compensation of district 
judges available for the salaries of all district judges who may 
lawfully be entitled to compensation during the fiscal year 1921. 

On Nos, 180, 181, and 182, relating to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia: Increases the compensation of the 
chief justice from $8,500 to $9,000 and the compensation of the 
clerk from $3,500 to $4,500. 

On Nos, 183 and 184: Increases the compensation of the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia from 
$7,500 to $8,000. 

On Nos. 185 and 186, concerning the paragraph relating to the 
purchase of typewriting machines: Strikes out the language, 
proposed by the Senate, prohibiting the purchase of a machine 
through exchange if it is of a different make than the machine 
given in exchange, and inserts the language, proposed by the 
Senate, prohibiting the sale or exchange of any typewriting 
machines that have been used less than three years. y 

On No. 187: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
granting increased compensation at the rate of $240 per annum 
to certain civilian employees of the Government of the United 
States and the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1921. 
The section inserted by the Senate is in the exact terms of a 
similar section of the bill as it was reported to the House. 

On No. 188: Corrects a section number in the bill. 

On No. 189: Inserts the section, proposed by the Senate, ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the Joint Committee on Printing to 
mimeographing, multigraphing, and other processes used for the 
duplication of typewritten and printed matter. 


Wur R. Woop, 
T. U. SISSON, 
. Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a brief 
statement showing the net results of the conference, the report 
upon which has just been read. 

The amount of this bill as it originally passed the House was 
$104,368,671.11. 

The amount of the bill as it passed the Senate was $105,- 
761,081.11, 

The net increase added by the Senate was $1,392,410. 

The Senate receded as to items amounting in the net to 
$1,025,355. 

The House receded as to items amounting in the net to 
$367,055. 

The amount of the bill as agreed upon in conference is $104,- 
735,726.11. 

The amount of the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill for 1920 was $127,165,683.63. 

This bill as agreed upon is less than the appropriations for 
1920 by $22,429,957.52. 

The amount of the estimates for this bill for 1921 was-$122,- 
453,685.52. 

The bill as finally agreed upon is less than the amount of the 
estimates by $17.717,959.41. 

I wish to say that I feel indebted to, and I know that the 
Members of the House, all of whom appreciate his high-grade 
service, will be pleased that I shall make public acknowledg- 
ment of the splendid service rendered on this conference com- 
mittee by my coconferee, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson]. [Applause.] By reason of his long experience upon 
conference committees, by reason of his thorough knowledge of 
the appropriations as they are considered by the committee 
and as they pass the House, he has become peculiarly compe- 
tent to render service of the most valuable character. From 
first to last, in the committee room, in the House, and in the 
conference, he has been actuated by but one purpose and one 
desire, and that to serve his country well through conscientious 
endeavor to save the taxpayers some money in this appropria- 
tion bill. I therefore feel that this public acknowledgment is 
due to him, and I am more than pleased to make it. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The important changes made in this bill are very few in 
number, One of them is with reference to the lump-sum appro- 
priation made for clerk hire in the War Department. The bill 
as it passed the House carried an appropriation of $2,500,000, 
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The Senate restored the amount of the estimates, $4,000,000. 
In conference the Senate receded to the amount of $1,000,000, 
and the House receded to the amount of $500,000, making the 
total appropriation as finally agreed upon $3,000,000, $1,850,000 
of which was allotted to The Adjutant General's office for the 
purpose of getting out the lists and records of ex-service men 
for the adjutant generals throughout the United States, and for 
the purpose of aiding The Adjutant General's office to furnish 
the information required from that office to the finance section 
of the War Department, the War Risk Bureau, and others who 
have to do with making final settlement of the claims of ex- 
service men. 

Another item was that abolishing -the Subtreasuries. That 
item carried in the House bill was stricken out by the Senate 
and restored in conference, so that as the bill now stands the 
Subtreasuries of the United States will be abolished at the end 
of a year. ; 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. In that connection I should like the gentleman 
to explain just how the abolition of those offices affects the 
mints and assay offices in the United States? 

Mr. GOOD, Not at all. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It does not affect them at all? 

Mr. MILLER. I ask my question because of the phraseology 
in the second paragraph on page 3 of the report. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The only way in which they might 
possibly be affected is that the language abolishing the Sub- 
treasuries provides that the United States Treasurer may use 
the vaults of the mints for the storage of bullion. 

Mr. MILLER. There is nothing in the bill affecting the 
running of those institutions? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Not at all as far as their operation 
is concerned. : 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. DYER. The saving to the Government by the abolishing 
of the Subtreasuries will amount to about $500,000 a year. . 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; a little over half a million 
dollars a year. 

Mr. DYER. Can the gentleman state why it was that the 
date fixed was July 1, 1921, instead of July 1, 1920? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The Committee on Appropriations 
and the conference committee were of the opinion that possibly 
the time fixed here would be required, for the Secretary of 
the Treasury must make provision for taking over the various 
activities or whatever is left of these Subtreasuries, and it was 
done in order to meet the convenience of the Treasurer's office. 

Mr. DYER. You thought all that time would be necessary, 
up until July 1, 1921? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; but they may be abolished be- 
fore that time. ‘They must be abolished within that time. 
Some of them will no doubt be abolished before the end of that 
time. It will be easier to get rid of some of them than others. 

Mr. DYER. Who has that discretion? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DYER. He has the authority to do that? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; and in addition to the saving 
of $500,000 to which the gentleman refers, the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury is that there will be a saving to the 
United States Government of more than $2,000,000 a year in 
interest. 

Mr. DYER. I think this is one of the greatest accomplish- 
ments of the present Committee on Appropriations, and I want 
to congratulate them that they have finally overcome the parti- 
san desire to keep a lot of fellows in public office purely for 
politics, and that we now at least are getting down to some 
evidence of a desire of the Congress to have its way on behalf 
of the people and save them a lot of money that has been spent 
on these Subtreasuries in the last six or seven years, or since 
the Federal Reserve System was established, uselessly and, in 
my judgment, purely to keep people in public office for partisan 
reasons. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I thank the gentleman for the com- 
mendation, not only for myself but on behalf of the Appropria- 
tion Committee and the conferees, because we have received 
much condemnation, and this will tend to offset much of it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under the conference report is the 
appropristion continued for Subtreasuries during the fiscal 

_ year of 1921? 


very well to come out of it with that. 


. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. And thereafter they are abolish 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. k 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the net increase in this 
conference report over the bill as it left the House? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Three hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand and fifty-five dollars. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think the conferees have done 
: Applause. ] 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what consideration 
apparently overwhelmed the House conferees resulting in the 
increase of the salary of the Chief Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals and the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not know that we were entirely 
overwhelmed, but we yielded to the amendment made by the 
Senate increasing the salary of the chief justice by reason 
of the fact that he is the chief justice and is entitled to a 
little more compensation in recognition of his exalted station in 
comparison with the associate judges. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, that is the 
method taken to increase salaries all along the line. It is 
something like the increase in the cost of living and increase 
in wages, one follows the other. The proper place for the 
increase of salaries of justices, as the gentleman will recognize, 
is within the jurisdiction of another committee. I am not 
criticizing the House conferees or the House committee. I 
think they have done a splendid work on this particular bill 
and are entitled to a great deal of commendation. But I wish 
to point out to the gentleman that there is a great movement 
organized apparently on foot trying to secure an increase of the 
salary of judges within the District of Columbia, and not only 
that, but to get more judges. I trust the gentleman will have 
that in mind when the next bill comes up before his committee. 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman a further question, and that 
is in reference to the amendment shifting the Bureau of Ef- 
ciency. Did the House conferees have any proposition to make 
in reference to it? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will state that the House con- 
ferees did not spend a great amount of time in the consideration 
of the Senate amendment for the reason that the House con- 
ferees announced to the Senate conferees immediately that we 
were instructed to report this item back to the House for con- 
sideration. 

There was this consideration, however, with reference to that 
portion of the Senate amendment which provides the manner 
in which the Director of the Bureau of Efficiency may be 
removed. It was agreed that in the event that this item 
stayed in the bill an amendment should be had that the same 
authority that appoints the head of the bureau, the Speaker of 
the House and the President of the Senate, should have the 
power to remove him. 

Further than that there was no considerable consideration of 
the amendment, except that the conferees, I think, were unani- 
mous in the opinion that the Bureau of Efficiency should report 
in some way or other to the Congress of the United States; that 
as long as it continued to operate as it does now it could not 
be the Bureau of Efficiency that it was the intention of Congress 
it should be, because of the opposition it received in every 
executive department of this Government with two or three 
exceptions. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman intends to make no recom- 
mendation with reference to it? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; we brought it back for the 
deliberation of the House, as we agreed to in the outset. There 
is another item I wish to call the attention of the House to of 
some importance. The House appropriated $9,000,000 for the 
clerical hire in the War Risk Bureau. The Senate reduced that 
to $8,500,000, making a reduction of $500,000. The House con- 
ferees acceded to that amendment on the belief that the clerical 
force can be reduced within the year so that those who wish 
to work can have plenty of opportunity to work, and I am con- 
fident they can be fully compensated by the sum allotted. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. With reference to the bonus provision, does 
that include the clerks in the War Risk Bureau? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It does not, except to the extent of 


$120. The bonus provision as it now appears in the bill is the 


exact provision that appeared in the House bill which went 
out on a point of order. The Senate made no amendment to it 
and no amendment was made to it in conference for that 
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reason. Under the bonus provision those who are now em- 
ployed in the War Risk Bureau receive $120. It will be re- 
ealled that it was fixed at that amount as compared with $240 
for clerks doing like service in other branches of the Govern- 
ment a year ago. That was for the reason that under the classi- 
fication adopted for the employees of the War Risk Bureau they 
were receiving more pay proportionately than those doing like 
work in other departments. 

After consideration of this item and the passage of this bill 
in the House we were informed by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance that it was the intention of the War Risk Bureau 
for the next fiscal year to reduce the classification, so that they 
would operate on the same basis as the clerks in other depart- 
ments now operate. But whether that classification has been 
completed seems not to be entirely clear, and under the opera- 
tion of the War Risk Bureau their present classification may 
be continued as it is now, without reduction; and if so, the em- 
ployees in the War Risk Bureau will get substantially the same 
increase that the other clerks now get by reason of the fact that 
their basic pay is larger than that of clerks in other depart- 
ments doing similar service. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What is the word used in the bill? 
You do not use the word“ bonus.” 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. “ Increased compensation.” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is in fact a temporary increasé@ of 
salary. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is an additional compensation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But only temporary in character, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, ‘That is all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The reason I asked is that we often 
hear of the Federal clerks having been given a bonus similar 
to something now asked by the soldiers. In the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee various witnesses referred to 
the fact that the employees had been given a “ bonus,” but as a 
matter of fact they were given a temporary increase of salary. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is correct. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana.. I yield. 

Mr, GARD. In taking up the matter of the bonus and other 
matters in connection with compensation to employees, did 
the committee take into consideration the report of the Com- 
mission on Reclassification of Salaries that has been filed in 
this House? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The House bill was made up and 
this bonus provision inserted and the bill was passed by the 
House before the report of the Reclassification Commission was 
submitted. £ 

Mr. GARD. I know that; but it was submitted after the 
bill passed the House and before the bonus was added to it in 
the Senate. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is correct, and I would state 
that the conferees did not take into consideration the reclassi- 
fication report. 

Mr. GARD. They gave it no consideration whatever? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They did not. We had no jurisdic- 
tion over it, and in consequence our considering it would heve 
produced no possible result. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Does this increase of pay for employees of the 
Federal Government include the employees of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It does not. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state why they have been 
left out, as usual? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They were left out originally under 
the limitation in respect to those institutions that were estab- 
lished after a certain date—January 1, 1916—and because of 
the fact that they receive lump-sum appropriations, and the 
heads of the department graduate their salaries; also because, 
in fact, they are paid higher salaries than are the clerks oper- 
ating under the salaries fixed by the statute in the old estab- 
lished departments. The committee left the matter exactly as 
it was. It became an original Senate provision by reason of its 
going out of the House bill on a point of order. 

Mr. DYER. I have examined the salaries of the employees 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education in comparison 
with the pay of the employees in other departments to which 
this increase is granted, and to all intents the pay is substan- 
tially the same, with the exception that the other employees 
get an increase in the way of this $240 extra compensation. It 
3 fair to the employees of the board that they should be 
left out. 


— 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is a matter that the heads of 
that department will have to solve for themselves. Their ap- 
propriation is a lump-sum appropriation, and they fix their own 
salaries, as I am informed. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman recall whether or not they 
asked to be included? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, No one appeared for them be- 
fore the House committee, and no one appeared for them before 
the Senate committée, but certain members of the committee 
received letters from them, and after the Senate had passed the 
bill some representatives of the Vocational Education Board 
came to see some members of the committee. It was absolutely 
impossible for us to give them any relief in conference, because 
of the fact that the*conference committee can not raise the 
amount of the appropriation or increase the salaries of those 
who are benefited by it. 

Mr. DYER. I suppose the gentleman feels as we all hope, 
that before the next appropriation bill for the next fiscal year, 
following the one under consideration now, the salaries of the 
various employees will be adjusted under the advice of this 
great Reclassification Commission, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not know whether it will be 
done as a result of the work of that commissior or not, but 
there is no doubt of the necessity for a reclassification and a 
retixing of the salaries. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman thinks that will be done within 
the next fiscal year? . 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I hope it will, because of the patch- 
work by which the classification and fixing of salaries has been 
built up here. It is absolutely inconsistent. You find in many 
depurtments where there are variations of three or four hun- 
dred dollars in the pay of clerks who are doing exactly the same 
thing, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that the heads of the department just referred to receive a lump- 
sum appropriation and fix the salaries themselves? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is my understanding. That is 
trne with reference to the War Risk Bureau. The original 
bonus provision carried $120 for the war-risk people as against 
$240 for like employees in the other departments. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Under those circumstances I do not 
see how the committee of conference could have done anything 
else than it did do. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
they tix the salarics, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. In fairness to those who are in charge 
of the Vocational Education Board and the War Risk Bureau, 
I would suggest that they might save considerable trouble to 
themselves and avoid complaint about the disparity of pay by 
putting their employees under the same classification as the 
employees of the other departments, so that they would receive 
the same amount of bonus received by the clerks in other depart- 
ments, and personally I regret that this could not be done. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I see that amendment No. 158, on page 138, 
provides two assistant inspectors of hulls and boilers to be 
assigned to Mobile at a salary of $2,100 each. Was there any dis- 
cussion in the conference regarding the equalization of these 
salaries of assistant inspectors of hulls and boilers on the Lakes 
and the Atlantic and the Pacific seaboards? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The item to which the gentleman has 
called my attention went out in conference, so that it does not 
appear in the bill. There was no discussion with reference to 
the equalization of these salaries. We could not equalize them 
in conference, and consequently any discussion that might have 
been had there would have been of no avail. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman appreciates the inequalities in 
these salaries? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There is no doubt about that. That 
is only one of many inequalities in the pay of officers and 
servants of the United States Government. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House still 
further insist upon its disagreement to Senate amendment No, 
53, relative to the Bureau of Efficiency. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves that 
the House insist upon its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No: 53. : 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am of the opinion that ulti- 
mately the activities and jurisdiction of the Bureau of Effi- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


It could not do anything else. 
As long as that system prevails whereby 
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ciency should be in the control of the Congress, and ultimately 
I have no doubt but what that will be, but I have very grave 
doubt of the wisdom of making the transfer now for these 
reasons; The House some months ago passed a bill providing 
for a budget. The House is very insistent that there shall be 
budget legislation this session of Congress. [Applause.] The 
House is equally insistent that the budget legislation shall be 
thoroughgoing and effective and not a makeshift or a camou- 
flage. I do not say—I am not justified in saying, because I do 
not know—that this amendment was placed on this bill by those 
not friendly to a thoroughgoing, effective budget system, but I 
do know, or at least I believe, that the adoption of this amend- 
ment would make it much easier to avoid and defeat the adop- 
tion of a budget system at this session. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. And if the provision was not put in the bill 
for that purpose, I can not imagine what the purpose could 
have been. I will yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman considered the contingency 
that possibly this very provision will have to be considered in 
conference again if budget legislation ever gets to conference? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have considered that, and that is one of 
the very reasons why this should not be considered at this time 
and in connection with this legislation and in this form, It 
should not be, because it confuses the situation, It interjects 
into the legislative situation a condition tending to make it 
easier to defeat an effective budget bill; it affords an excuse 
for not providing a thoroughgoing and effective budget bill in 
the due course of time. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. In the due course of 
time and in connection with the general question of the budget 
this matter should be considered, and it will be then logical 
to consider it. It can then be considered on its merits in con- 
nection with the other important propositions of which it would 
be a part. I now yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. The budget bill which we passed in the 
House and went over to the Senate contained two propositions, 
One was an executive budget and the other a legislative budget 
and an independent audit system. Now, this would tend to 
take the place of an independent audit system, and if we adopt 
both we would have a duplication of work which, I think, is 
wholly unnecessary, and I can not conceive of this legislation 
being proposed for any other purpose except to defeat the 
budget bill which we sent to the Senate. 

Mr. MONDELL. Whether that be the purpose or not that 
will be the effect, and I can not think of anything more 
illogical than having started to develop a budget system, a 
thoroughgoing and effective budget system, we shall, in the 
midst of the prosecution of that essential work, turn aside and 
pick up a makeshift or partial substitute for some features of 
a budget. Now, Mr. Speaker, that is about all I care to say 
about the matter. I feel very earnestly about this matter. I 
think the House is called upon again to say whether it stands 
squarely, unequivocally, honestly, and with determination for 
budget legislation. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the gentleman ought to say in that 
connection, in order that we may get a parliamentary situation 
so we can get a budget system, that unless something develops 
between the time we pass the sundry civil bill or the deficiency 
bill or some other bill that must become a law before this 
Congress adjourns which will make the parliamentary situa- 
tion such as to make it possible for us to consider some kind 
of budget legislation—one gentleman remarks that we put it 
through, but the Senate has not put it through, and the Senate 
may not consider and may not pass the legislation—we should 
put it on some appropriation bill. Then they will be compelled 
to consider it, and this House will have an opportunity to force 
legislation of that character. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. I think I have suffi- 
ciently evidenced my earnestness in the matter, and while I 
think we ought to proceed along the usual legislative lines, if 
it becomes necessary to do otherwise that is a matter that cer- 
tainly ought to be considered. I will now yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman if the 
House did not pass the budget bill by an almost unanimous 
vote? 

Mr. MONDELL. It did. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
from? 


Where does the opposition come 


Mr. MONDELL. Well, I do not know, I will say to my friend, 
definitely ; but I do not like to see a provision of this kind that, 
to my eye, has the complexion of the proverbial African in the 
woodpile. It may not be, but it has that appearance to me. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will state to the gentleman that 
I heard this morning, which looked to me to be straight, that one 
of the most powerful Republican Senators over in the Senate 
was fixing to kick the slats out of this whole budget business. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am sure that the Senate, as the House, is 
practically unanimously in favor of a budget, but I think it is 
always our duty to make the way easy to those who desire to 
pursue the path of righteousness. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman will yield for an- 
other question. What brought about the suggestion that if we 
pass this thing now and then pass a budget bill that we will have 
another case of duplication? Can not we bring in a bill one day 
legislating this efliciency concern out of existence? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, that might be done. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa desire some time? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield a minute to me? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to invite the majority leader's at- 
tention to a proposed amendment to the Constitution, which 
would permit the President to veto items in an appropriation 
bill. Now, if the majority leader is really in earnest about 
economizing, I think the giving of the President the power to 
vet8 separate items in an appropriation bill will do more to 
bring about economy, or as much to bring about economy, as 
anything else that could be done. I have taken occasion—and I 
hope to have the opportunity of addressing the House on the 
subject in the near future—to write to the governor of every 
State in the Union, and I have collected a great deal of data 
concerning this matter. A great many of the States of the Union 
have similar provisions, and this provision is not criticized by 
the governor of any State, but most of them commend it, and 
say it has done a great deal of good in the various States where 
they have such a provision. And I can not see any argument 
against such an anrendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. ‘ 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] desire some time in opposition? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. H 

Mr. MONDELL. How much? Five minutes? < 

Mr, SISSON. I would like to take a little longer time than 
that. I would rather not be limited for the present. I am not 
going to talk very long, but will talk directly on this item. 

Mr. MONDELL. Ten minutes? ; 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. - 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment the gentleman 
from Wyoming is unnecessarily alarmed about this item. If I 
may get the attention of the House, I believe I can convince it 
that this item has nothing to do with the budget. If you have 
a budget and you make the allotment to the various depart- 
ments of the Government and follow the budget to the letter, 
this Bureau of Efficiency has to do with the money after it has 
been allotted or appropriated to the departments. They have 
made a great many recommendations which have been carried 
out by the various departments of the Government, and in one 
instance, in the Treasury Department, the Treasurer was able 
to dispense with the services of 400 men by adopting the method 
suggested by the efficiency committee. This Bureau of Efficiency 
will have nothing to do with the budget and can have nothing 
to do with it. They simply go through the various departments, 
and under the present arrangements they have been going only 
into the departments where they have been invited to go. Your 
Committee on Appropriations have repeatedly aided and as- 
sisted them in getting into the departments by making the re- 
quest themselves. Now, unless you have some influence outside 
of the bureau chiefs, outside of the chief clerks, outside of those 
men who have been operating the departments for quite a while 
and who imagine that the bureaus which they themselves are 
conducting are just exactly as they should be, you will never be 
able to get any reform in an accounting system, in the method 
of doing business in the departments, in adopting modern meth- 
ods of keeping books, in adopting labor-saving devices, and all 
those instrumentalities which the commercial world is now 
using, and you will have to force them into the departments. 
If this Bureau of Efficiency could be under the control of Con- 
gress and not appointed by the executive department, they then 
would have room to make the investigations and make reports 
without fear of losing their heads. 

Now, I do not believe there is a single Member of Congress 
who would vote to do any department an injustice, but if our 
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professions on this floor and on the stump mean anything they 
mean that we want efficient service, and more efficient service, 
in the future than we have had in the past and more efficient 


service than we have now. Therefore when your-conferees were 
confronted with this proposition they found some features of 
the amendment which the Senate put on, but they yielded to the 
House in reference to these items, and we could have agreed in 
conference, but the chairman of the committee had agreed that 
this item should come back to the House. 

Now, we did not like the method of dispensing with 5 
us provided in the Senate, because under that language they 
were afraid that it would be absolutely necessary to bring 
impeachment proceedings to remove those who were appointed 
under the language of the Senate bill. But eliminating that 
language, they are to be removed by the Speaker of the House 
and by the President of the Senate. So when you take into con- 
sideration the budget bill as it passed the House, even the legis- 
lative feature referred to by the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Garner], this can in no wise affect that. This in no wise con- 
flicts with it, this in ne wise gives any man an excuse who 
favors the budget system. And I do favor it. And I say that 
your conferees, so far as I am informed—and I think the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bras] will agree—that not a 
single member on the Appropriations Committee, so far as I 
know, objects to the budget bill that was presented here by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon], Therefore, as a friend of the 
budget system, I do not believe, nor do your conferees believe, 
that this bill will be a duplication of work, because the admin- 
istration of the budget system can not in any wise go into the 
departments, can in no wise investigate the methods used in the 
departments, and your budget system is going to be, in my 
judgment, a failure to a certain extent unless you can adopt 
economical methods in these departments and can bring about 
efficiency, 

I mentioned the Treasurer's office. I could mention The 
Adjutant General’s department, and while there is some little 
difference between The Adjutant General and one member of 
this Efficiency Bureau, the General testified before us that, with 
the exception of this one gentleman, they were all men who 
were willing to help him, and The Adjutant General admits 
that in nearly all of the recommendations of this Bureau of 
Efficiency their suggestions have been met, and that he has 
adopted nearly all the suggestions which they made. 

I believe the present Adjutant General to be an accomplished 
Army officer and a man earnest in the performance of his duty. 
That is Gen. Harris. His testimony will show that this Bureau 
of Efficiency has accomplished good things in his department. 
So in the Post Office Department. Gen. Burleson, day before 
yesterday, when I was in his office, said that he had the Bureau 
of Efficiency there and had invited them to come into the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman tell the House some- 
thing about the work of the Bureau of Efficiency in the War 
Risk Bureau? 

Mr. SISSON. In the War Risk Bureau? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. They have accomplished some good there, but 
I can not tell you the details of what they accomplished. But 
I do know that a great many clerks have been dismissed. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman would not agree with me 
that this Bureau of Efficiency came near wrecking the War 
Risk Bureau? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think so. On the contrary, I believe 
their recommendations are reasonable. But the Postmaster 
General said the Bureau of Efficiency had gone into his depart- 
ment on his invitation, and although since he has been Post- 
master General the business of his department has increased 
70 per cent throughout the country, as the records will show, 
yet by the adoption of modern methods and by cooperation with 
the bureau he has been able to reduce the expenses about 54 
per cent below what they were before the increase of business. 

He said, “ We should have been, and would have been, justi- 
fied, and could have come to Congress and could legitimately 
have said, ‘The business throughout the country has increased 
70 per cent, and, the business having increased 70 per cent, that 
is my reason for increasing my force in the city of Washington 
70 per cent.” But he did not do it. He adopted business 
methods, and the Post Office Department is doing 70 per cent 
extra business, and it is costing the people 54 per cent less than 
the service cost the people before he adopted these methods. 
So that the Committee on Appropriations, coming in close con- 
tact with this situation, is able to say that while the Bureau of 
Efficiency has not accomplished all it endeavored to accomplish, 
because in many instances every recommendation it made was 
resisted, yet it is fair to say that while all their recommenda- 


tions have not always been wise—because they do not claim 
to be all-wise—where it has been able to get the cooperation of 
the departments that bureau has done much good. 

Now, we feel that under this method of direction that 
bureau will be the agency of the House and the Senate; the 
agency of the body that raises the money; and that they. 
would then be free to make recommendations to the various 
committees as our agency, and would accomplish infinitely more 
good than if they were responsible for their places and appoint- 
ments to the Executive, where they would feel that where they 
should overstep any bounds they might be subject to removal 
by the Executive. 

Now, under the Parliamentary Audit of England, they do all 
the auditing, and I wish we could get that system here, because 
under that system the English Goyernment absolutely not only. 
has control of the appropriations and the purse strings when 
they take the money from the people in the form of taxes, but 
they absolutely control and follow up the expenditure of that 
money, follow it up to its legitimate purposes, for which it is 
expended, and see not only that the money has not been unlaw- 
fully expended, but see that it has been wisely and economically 
expended. That is the purpose of your conferees in agreeing to 
this amendment, that this Bureau of Efficiency may go into 
these departments after the money has been allotted to them, 
so that these gentlemen can report te Congress whether the 
money has been wisely or unwisely expended, and in case it is, 
extravagantly expended, ascertain what is necessary to bring 
about economy. 

I do not believe there are half a dozen Members of Congress 
who would fail to vote for this if they were convinced that it 
would be accomplished. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. T. SISSON. I would like to have two minutes more, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield the 
gentleman time? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield two minutes to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. SISSON. How many of you gentlemen can rise in your 
seats and say that any particular department is not efficiently 
run? And how many of you could explain to the Members of 
this House exactly what is needed to remedy the situation there? 
How many Members of the Senate could do that? You have to 
have an agency to go into the departments and make recom- 
mendations, so that we can act intelligently upon the matter. I 
de not believe it is always the mental attitude of Members of 
Congress in failing to economize so much as it is their failure 
to know just how to economize, to know just how to reduce ex- 
penditures without reducing the efficiency of the Government; 
and if this arm of the House and the Senate is agreed to in this 
conference report, we can at least make that effort, and with 
a small expenditure of money ascertain whether or not, under 
our direction, this Bureau of Efficiency will result in any good. 

Entertaining these ideas, your conferees agreed to it. We feel 
that the House ought to agree to it. We feel that the Senate 
acted wisely in insisting on its amendment, and with the sug- 
gested changes it would be absolutely in the power of the House 
and Senate to change the personnel of this bureau at any time 
if it did not snit them. For that reason we believe that the 
Bureau of Efficiency will be werth infinitely more to us than it 
has been in the past, and it has been worth a good deal to us 
in the past, according to the testimony of the bureaus where this 
Bureau of Efficiency has made its investigations and recommen- 
dations, 

I do not know that many of you gentlemen have had your 
attention called to this matter, but I do believe that if you had 
served on the Committee on Appropriations, where we patiently. 
made the effort, especially the subcommittees that have directly 
to do with the departments, you would realize that we need this 
infermation, this concrete information, so that we can make 
appropriations in amounts sufficient to efficiently do the business 
of the Government. Without some information of this kind I am 
at an utter loss to know how you are going to be able to reduce 
expenditures. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I must disagree with my 
friend and colleague on the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. I am in favor of the 
motion made by the distinguished majority leader [Mr. MONDELL] 
that the House disagree to this amendment, a that a further 
conference be asked for. 
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I do not know that I would nave taken the floor to discuss this 
proposition but for the speech of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. Because I know the facts, I differ with what he had to 
say, and I feel it incumbent on me to call to the attention of the 
House, particularly to the attention of some Congressmen who 
may not in other days have known of the activities of the Bureau 
of Efficiency, some of the efforts made by the chief of that bureau 
to fofst himself upon the executive departments where he was 
not needed. 

Now, let it be said that this chief originally came into office 
in 1914, when the Committee on Appropriations gave him an 
appropriation that year, which was to take care of all of his 
efficiency work and his work of economy, of $15,000. In 1915 
he jumped 100 per cent, to $30,000. In 1916 he went along with 
$30,000 and got a deficiency of $1,200 more. In 1917 he jumped 
to $69,0000. In 1918 he went up to $98,000. 
up to $115,000; this year to $125,000, and next year more. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the remarkable progress of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Efficiency. who has made a wonderful showing 
in these economies that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] refers to. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. He apparently is very efficient in getting 
money out of the Treasury. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes; much more so than appears on the 
surface to the men of this House who have not been familiar 
with what Mr. Herbert D. Brown, chief of the bureau, has been 
doing. 

Beginning some six years ago Brown spent three noisy and 
contentious years with the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Two more years were wasted fumbling and fiddling with 
his corps of efficiency experts and his train of efficiency devices 
in the United States Treasury until finally kicked out of that 
department by the Secretary of the Treasury. Later he broke 
into the War Department with his efficiency systems and dis- 
organized methods. Quite recently he was engaged in a bitter 
warfare with The Adjutant General over the practicability of 
certain visionary schemes he is trying to force upon that depart- 
ment. The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, saw him first, 
and despite his protests of injured innocence he was prevented 
from putting his efficiency devices in operation in that depart- 
ment. 

Something more than a year ago, while the country was in the 
midst of war and at at time when capable men were hard to 
secure, Brown was named director pro tempore of the War Risk 
Burenu and for some nine months the operation of this bureau 
was under his absolute direction. If there is any doubt in the 
minds of any Member regarding the impracticability of the 
efficiency schemes of this man or of the utter incompetency of 
the man himself, I want such a Member to recall to memory 
the unsavory record of this same War Risk Bureau. On the 
floor of this House we have heard a number of Members testify 
regarding conditions prevailing in this bureau while under the 
management of this man Brown. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] stated that in 
one day there were 300,000 letters received which lay scattered 
on the floor of this bureau in an aimless pile unopened and un- 
answered. From every nook and corner of the country depend- 
ents and wives of our soldiers complained to Congress that they 
were neither getting subsistence checks nor, in fact, able to 
receive an answer to their correspondence. On numerous occa- 
sions the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] drew the atten- 
tion of this House to the utter inefficiency of this man Brown 
and the hopeless condition of the War Risk Bureau under his 
management, 

In fact, conditions there became ultimately so intolerable 
that with one voice the people of the United States arose in 
protest against its miserable administration, for which the 
director pro tempore, Mr. Brown, and his efficiency devices were 
chiefly responsible, nor was order restored until he was driven 
from further participation in its affairs, I have been reliably 
informed, Mr. Chairman, that during these nine months Director 
Pro Tempore Brown was generally known among the officials and 
the employees of this bureau as“ Inefficiency Brown,” and it was 
reported that he tried to administer this largest insurance busi- 
ness in the world from his own bureau by telephone. Had he 
given one-tenth the attention to this War Risk Bureau that he 
has devoted to his private penchant for lobbying and interfering 
with legisiation there would not be this sorry record to set 
down. Among his contributions in the shape of efficiency de- 
vices in the administration of the War Risk Bureau was one 
extraordinary mechanical time-saving experiment for handling 
claims. In reality it was nothing more than a half-baked idea 
of some visionary inventor. More than a year has elapsed 
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since Brown tried to introduce this device, but it is still in 
the blue-print stages, although I am reliably informed over 
$200,000 has been wasted on this experimental machine. 

In the face of these utter failures, it would seem that Mr. 
Brown and his ideas would quietly disappear or that this 
imposing list of blunders would, at least, chill his effrontery, 
Instead his bureau has grown in influence and power. More 
money is required for its upkeep. Brown keeps on lobbying. 
He gets the money. Some two years ago he was directed by 
the United States Senate to prepare statistical data regarding 
the prospective cost of several plans for the retirement of civil- 
service employees. Practically two years and $100,000 of the 
people's money was used up in making this investigation, and 
the sum total of all these efforts is a compilation of figures 
that, in so far as their value to Congress or to anyone else is 
concerned, are worse than worthless. Quite recently, when 
Senate bill 1699 was up for consideration in the United States 
Senate, this very tabulation was the subject of long and heated 
controversy. Now there is a general agreement of opinion 
among both the friends and the opponents of this bill that 
Brown’s retirement compilation possesses no value whatever. 

On the contrary, Government Actuary Joseph S. McCoy, act- 
ting under orders of Secretary of the Treasury Carrer GLASS, 
compiled within a three-week period, at no cost to the Govern- 
ment saye his own salary, a tabulation relative to the cost of 
the various retirement plans which is infinitely superior and 
infinitely more reliable than the figures presented by Efficiency 
Expert Brown. In this connection I will include here, as part 
of my remarks, an editorial from the Washington Times under 
the caption, “ What a retirement bill will cost the Government“: 

WHAT A RETIREMENT BILL WILL COST TIIE GOVERNMENT, 
(By Bill Price.) 

Senator Canter Gass, when Secretary of the Treasury, submitted 
to Joseph S8. McCoy, actuary of the Treasury, a request for full infor- 
mation as to what the proposed bill will cost the Government. This 
was done at the request of Senator STERLING, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, who is strongly sup- 
porting the measure, 

Mr. McCoy is regarded in Washington as the most wonderful mathe- 
matician the Government ever had in its service. His aid has been 
invoked for years by the House Committee on Ways and Means anil 
the Senate Committee on Finance in the preparation of revenue bills 
for which there was no precedent in Government taxation. How much 
reyenue will a tax on so-and-so bring in is a question put by Congress 
to Mr. McCoy. He has for 8 come within a few dollars each 
year of informing the committee just what the Government could 
82 or in revenues from a given item of taxation. 

n his reply to the Treasury request for detailed information as to 
the cost of the bill this wizard of figures definitely states: 

“ While the plan will eventually cost the Government some $9,000,000 

r year, it is very evident that the efficiency of the service will be 
nereased at least 5 per cent, which is equivalent to over $18,000,000 
(saved to the Government) per year.” 

Mr. McCoy substantiates his conclusions by tables of various kinds, 
The rst year’s cost to the Government would be only $0,000,000. 
He doubted whether the maximum contribution of the Government 
would ever exceed $15,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial gives further confirmation to my 
statement regarding the worthlessness of Chief Brown’s figures 
and the merit of those submitted by Government Actuary Joseph 
S. McCoy. And I would have you remember that Brown’s mis- 
leading figures represent an expenditure of some $100,000, 
while those of Government Actuary McCoy cost comparatively 
nothing. 

In failing to attain even a measurable success as in this in- 

stance Brown is simply running true to form, but this will not 
check his ambitious designs. Brown is still lobbying. He is 
still busy with Senators and Congressmen, He is still nursing 
dreams of expanding power. He is still following the policy 
of paying little attention to efficiency and devoting much of his 
thoughts to the enactment of legislation that better suits his 
purposes. 
In this connection I wish to especially direct your attention to 
Senate bill 3612, introduced by Senator Kino, of Utah, which 
makes provisions for such a further wide extension of the 
powers of the Bureau of Efficiency as to almost stagger the 
imagination. Were this bureau a fit institution of proven capac- 
ity, these projects for greater power to be delegated to its charge 
would be highly extravagant, but in the light of the record of 
Brown and his bureau the proposal is unthinkable and absurd. 
Note the terms of this bill that promises so much power to the 
Bureau of Efficiency. 

It provides that Brown, as chief of the bureau, shall have al- 
most unlimited and unrestricted authority over all other Gov- 
ernment departments. In its practical application it would put 
a club in his hands that would even bring Cabinet Members to 
their knees when wielded by an ambitious and designing man. 
This bill provides that in the matter of appointments, transfers, 
promotions, dismissals, personnel of the departments, allotments 
of employees to each department, and practically everything else, 
Efficiency Expert Brown will have the unrestrained right tò pass 
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judgment, issue edicts, see that his will is obeyed, and by the 
stopping of salary vouchers and otherwise enfoscing his ideas 
of efficiency and discipline every departmental bureau and sec- 
tion chief of the District, or in the entire Government for that 
matter, will be subject to his whims.and wishes. Think of this 
antoeratic power being vested in one man, an individual who 
has won distinction, not by worthy service but by planning and 
plotting and by hollow promises and vain pretensions misleading 
Members of Congress. This power is now to be vested in a man 
claiming an unselfish concern for the public welfare and who has 
won influential converts to his scientific management philosophy, 
When his activities have been brought to book these friends 
have been quiek and ready to take the floor in his defense and 
to excitedly proclaim his pretended virtues. Chief Herbert D. 
Brown, of the Bureau of Efficiency, is a lobbyist before every- 
thing else. That is his art. That is his craft. In that he has 
won distinction. As an efficiency expert or as a useful adjunct 
to the public service he is of no useful service whatever, but 
rather have his efficiency schemes disrupted orderly administra- 
tive processes wherever installed and their operation has been 
a constant drain upon the Public Treasury. 

No matter how pure the motives, it is a questionable practice 
for any bureau chief to be continually lobbying around the 
Capitol, attempting to influence legislation and boasting of his 
prestige with the lawmakers. His business is in his office. He 
should be ready to respond to the call of Congress. No public 
official. whose time is spent chiefly in lobbying is fit to hold 
public office or worthy of the confidence of the people. Steps 
should be taken at once to rid the service of this man Brown, 
and if needs be a congressional investigation should be ordered 
to see whether this Bureau of Efficiency performs any useful 
service or discharges any worthy functions in the public service. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the House to support the motion of the 
majority leader and send this bill back to where it came from 
with this objectionable amendment. I am confident that the 
House will do this practically unanimously. 

Mr. GALLIVAN was given leave to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is very rarely 
that I find myself in a position of disagreement with the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] on matters relating to ap- 
propriations, and I regret that on this oceasion I can not agree 
with him with reference to this Senate amendment. I hope the 
motion made by the majority leader [Mr. MoNDELL] that the 
House further insist upon its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment with respect to the Bureau of Efficiency will prevail. And 
I wish to say, gentlemen of the House, that in this position I 
am not influenced by any opposition, personal or otherwise, to 
the Bureau of Efficiency. I have had occasion heretofore, as a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, and upon the floor 
of this House, to comment on the splendid service performed by 
the Bureau of Efficiency. It has rendered in many instances 
which could be pointed out a very valuable service to Congress 
in the matter of the expenditures made in the various depart- 
ments, But I look upon this amendment, Mr. Speaker, as one 
which will endanger the chance of securing budget legislation 
if it is adopted. We can not have a successful and a proper 
form of budget legislation unless we go further than merely 
giving to some central authority in the executive branch of the 
Government the right and the power to revise the estimates 
before they are submitted to Congress. We not only must have 
some one connected with the executive branch of the Goyern- 
ment whose duty it shall be to revise these estimates and to 
reduce them, cut out duplications, and so forth, before they are 
transmitted to Congress for its consideration, but after the ap- 
propriations are made we must have some authority under Con- 
gress that will see to it that the appropriations which have been 
made by Congress are expended as the Congress intended they 
should be expended. In other words, you can not have a suc- 
cessful and a proper form of budget legislation unless Congress 
has the control of expenditures after the expenditures are made. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] says that the 
adoption of this amendment will not interfere with the budget 
legislation. Let us see. I want the gentleman to examine the 
bill which. was passed by the House last fall, as the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Crarx] said, by practically a unanimous 
vote. 

You will find that it not only provides that the President 
shall have the authority, but it shall be his duty to revise the 
estimates before they are submitted ta Congress, but it also 
provides that a controller general shall be appointed, who will 
be under the control of Congress and who is given charge of 


a sufficient force for the purpose of doing, among other things, 
just what this amendment provides. In other words, it will be 
his duty with that force placed under his jurisdiction to inves- 
tigate the various departments and to say whether or not those 
expenditures are properly and efficiently made, and render his 
report to Congress. I can not view this amendment in any other 
light than an effort to defeat the budget legislation which tha 
country is demanding of Congress and which is favored on both 
sides of this Chamber. Both political parties favor budget 
legislation. The Democratie convention of four years ago de- 
clared for budget legislation in its national platform. Gentle- 
men almost unanimously on both sides of the Chamber, both 
Republicans and Democrats, are in favor of budget legislation, 
If you adopt this legislation, I want to serve notice on you now, 
as the gentleman from Wyoming said, you are placing in the 
hands of those who may oppose budget legislation a club to 
defeat it in the end. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. What does the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency have to do in regard to the expenditure of appropriations? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Absolutely nothing as far as the 
expenditures are eoncerned. The Bureau of Efficiency was 
created by a provision on an appropriation bill to establish 
standards of efficiency in the various departments by consent 
of the head of the department. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. May I ask what interference 
the Bureau.of Efficiency have in the budget matter in the 
expenditures of money covered by the budget? t 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It will have this effect: It will 
result in positive and emphatic duplication of work, The gen- 
tleman from Nebraska is thoroughly familiar with the budget 
bill as it passed the House: If the bill becomes a law, it pro- 
vides for a comptroller general with the force provided for in the 
bin, and his duties are prescribed in that bill, and I say with 
the Bureau of Efficiency under the control of Congress as the 
comptroller general will be, there will be a positive duplication 
of work on the part of the two bureaus. One principal reason 
why budget legislation should be adopted is to cut out duplica- 
tion of work, and this Congress does not want to place itself 
in the position of actually providing for additional duplication 
while adopting legislation to prevent it in the various depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. This is a yery important 
matter, and I desire to get at the gentleman’s thought. As I 
understand it, the law of the accounting system would have to 
be materially modified in order to give the comptroller general 
any authority over the appointment of clerks, their grades, or 
their reduction or demotion. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. I do not mean to 
contend that the comptroller general would have any such au- 
thority if the budget bill passes as it passed the House. That is 
a matter for Congress. The comptroller general under the 
terms of that bill, if directed by Congress, or any proper com- 
mittee of Congress, can go into any department, investigate 
the manner in which expenditures are being made, the effi- 
ciency of the clerks, and whether they have too many or too 
few, and make his report to Congress, and Congress can take 
such action as it sees fit on the report. 

Mr. MAGEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. MAGEE. I would like to know how you are going to get 
a budget system that amounts to anything without amendment 
of the rules of the House providing for the concentration of 
appropriations in one committee? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That proposition is now pending. 

Mr. MAGEE. Is it not well enough to admit frankly, at 
least to ourselves, that if the Senate does pass the bill that is 
pending over there, and it becomes a law, we shall have nothing 
except an empty shell? 

Mr: BYRNS of Tennessee, I would not say that it was an 
empty shell, because I think that much good will result from 
the passage of the budget legislation. In my opinion the legisla- 
tion that passed the House is of much more importance than the 
amendment to the rules, but I think, as the gentleman does, 
that they do go hand in hand. 

Now, this is legislation on an appropriation bill. There is a 
budget bill pending in the Senate, and I understand it is to be 
shortly reported and discussed in the Senate. Everyone in the 
House hopes it will quickly pass the Senate, so that it can be 
enacted into law in time for the transmission of the estimates 
next fall. I think that rather than adopt this amendment put 
on an appropriation bill by the Senate we ought to rejeet it, 
and insist on the disagreement, and let it be regularly consid- 
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ered by the Senate with the legislation now under considera- 
tion, because they are similar and identical in many respects. 
Applause. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, in what I may say I do not want anyone to think for 
one moment that I have any desire to throw an obstacle in the 
way of the passage of the budget bill. I have been advocating 
it ever since I have been in Congress, and the longer I am 
here the more necessity I see for such a system. 

I hold no brief for the present head of the Bureau of EM- 
ciency, but I do know that we need a Bureau of Efficiency, and 
need it to operate in such a way that in itself it can be of 
efficient service to the Government. Under the present plan it 
is absolutely or very nearly nil. It can not go into any execu- 
tive department without the invitation of the head of thar 
department, and they neyer receive that invitation. Whenever 
a proposal is made to make an investigation for securing effi- 
ciency it is resented; and one of the greatest pieces of imperti- 
nence that I ever saw thrown in the face of Members of Con- 
gress and Congress itself is the letter written by the Secretary 
of War in opposition to this provision, criticizing us for daring 
to assume that we should be the ones who should say when, 
where, and how the Bureau of Efficiency shall operate. To my 
mind the opposition of the War Department to having the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency report direct to Congress and to its being 
under the direction and control of Congress affords the best 
reason why this scheme should be adopted. One of the striking 
accomplishments of the Bureau of Efficiency as now constituted, 
and hampered as it is, was in demonstrating that $5,000,000 
a year could be saved to the Government in the Quartermaster 
General's office by consolidating the various divisions of that 
department into one businesslike department. The report of 
this bureau confirmed the opinion of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, who said the saving could be made by this consolidation, 
and reSult in the rendition of far more efficient service. The 
Quartermaster General undertook to make it, and cut 72 offi- 
cers from the pay roll, and was. preparing to release 500 
civilian employees when the Secretary of War, at the sugges- 
tion of the General Staff, countermanded the order and directed 
that all these officers and men be put back on the pay roll, 
that they might continue this wasteful extravagance. Efficiency 
is one of the last things the War Department desires. Further- 
more, the Secretary of War has the nerve to submit in bis 
letter the kind of a provision he would have inserted in this 
bill, absolutely nullifying and making inefficient this Bureau of 
Efficiency, demonstrating. if you please, the necessity for an 
independent Bureau of Efficiency that will respond to the Con- 
gress of the United States, that is entitled to receive informa- 
tion which may be of service to it. 

What is the situation? Take the various appropriating com- 
mittees that are desirous of having information in formulating 
their several appropriation bills. All of the information that 
they zet is the information that comes from heads of these de- 
partments. ‘The committee hears only one side of the case, 
and they have no means of ascertaining the truth of their 
statements or of their bureaus’ necessity as the law now is. 

If we had a Bureau of Efficiency responsible to Congress to 
make an investigation in obedience to the committee that is de- 
sirous of knowing and that is entitled to know what the ex- 
isting conditions are, there would be quite a different question 
presented. At this very time we know there are thousands and 
thousands of employees in these departments who should go 
home and who should be released from the civil-service rolls. 
Yet every one of these bureaus coming before these committees 
insist that their particular bureau shall be kept up at its present 
strength, and many of them eyen ask for increases, and why? 
Because they think they are being humiliated if their bureaus 
are decreased in number. If we had a Bureau of Efficiency 
that could go and make a survey of the work being done in 
these offices, that bureau could give information of value to the 
various committees of Congress. The only way we have now 
is just to blindly shut our eyes and reduce the appropriations, 
hoping that these gentlemen will conform to the reductions 
made. It is unsclentific and utterly impractical the way it is 
now. I am not here for the purpose of interfering in any way 
with the creation or operation of a budget system. If I were 
assured, or if I can be assured, that a budget system will be 
passed by this Congress in which the machinery that is pro- 
vided. for in this proposed amendment will be inserted, then I 
say well and good, we should not have any duplication even in 
a Bureau of Efficiency system. But there is the most important 
urgency that this Congress before it adjourns shall make it 
impossible for the autocratic head of any of these departments 


to say to the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency or to the heads 
of ‘these committees, “We are running this establishment of 
ours and we will give you the information that you desire, and 


that is the only information that you can get.“ That is what 
they are saying to us now, and they are even coming here and 
demanding that we pass legislation which will permit them to 
continue in this slipshod way of doing business. Every Mem- 
ber of Congress knows, and he has repeated it time and again 
on this floor and has written it to his constituents time and 
again, that these departments are reeking with inefficiency. 
We all know that there is not a business concern in the United 
States that would last a year if it conducted its business the 
way the business is conducted in these departments. We all 
know that the clerical force in Washington could be reduced 
one-half, if not two-thirds, if there was a business way of doing 
things, and that more satisfactory work could be done, with 
a reduction of expense amounting to at least one-half or two- 
thirds of what it now is. So that nothing can be said in favor 
of the defeat of a Bureau of Efficiency responsive to Congress. 
The only thing that can be said is the manner in which it shall 
be created, whether by the adoption of this amendment, or 
whether it shall be included in a budget system. 

Everyone who has had anything to do with the investigation 
of these departments for the purpose of making appropriations 
knows that we are imposed upon every day and every hour, and 
that by reason of that imposition the Government is made to 
pay millions and millions of dollars each year. Something must 
be done, and it is our duty to do something, and to do it now, 
to remedy this situation. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, for a number of years the gentle- 
man fronr Tennessee IMr. Byrns] was chairman of the sub- 
committee having in charge the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill. I served with him on that sub- 
committee. On numerous occasions we were called upon to de- 
fend the action of the Bureau of Efficiency. I can not agree with 
my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] with regard to 
the work of the bureau. It may have made mistakes—all of us 
have—but it has done a great deal of good. I do, however, think 
that the amendment contained in this bill is destructive of 
budgetary legislation, and hence I can not support it; it is of- 
fered as a substitute for budgetary legislation. If there is one 
thing which the people of the country are demanding, it is 
budgetary legislation by this Congress. Almost six months ago 
to a day the House passed a bill for a budget system by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote, only three votes being registered against 
it; yet not until six months after that did the Senate committee 
on the budget report out a bill. I realize there is a Strong feel- 
ing in the House that the Senate is trying to kill this legislation. 
I know there is widespread feeling of distrust that we are not 
going to have a budget system. So many Members of the House 
have come to me personally and asked that the budget bill, 
which the House passed, be placed on the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, and, if necessary, a rule be brought out and 
adopted making it in order, thus assuring budget legislation, 
that I am constrained to believe that unless something is done 
at the other end of the Capitol some action of that kind will have 
to be taken by the House, because we are going to have budgetary 
legislation at this session of Congress, and such legislation will 
take care of this. [Applause.] 

Let us see what has been the history of the Bureau of Ef- 
ficiency. The Bureau of Efficiency has done some good work, 
but it has never done the work that Congress authorized it to 
do in the act creating it. In the legislative appropriation bill 
approved August 23, 1912, the Bureau of Efficiency was estab- 
lished, to create efficient ratings, and it was made a division in 
the Civil Service Commission. They had not worked there very 
long until the officers of the bureau got into a quarrel with Mr. 
Mclilhenny, the president of the Civil Service Commission, and 
then by the next bill it was taken out and made a bureau of the 
President to assist him in trying to bring about efficiency in the 
various executive departments. Now, what does our budget bill 
provide? It goes a great deal further than the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] would have you believe. It provides 
for a comptroller general, and I wish to remind the House that 
the comptroller general is to be the arm of Congress, and that 
if that bill becomes a law he can be removed only by a joint res- 
olution of Congress. The bill provides: 


Src. 13. That the comptroller general shall investigate, at the seat 
ters ting to the receipt and dis- 
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advisable. In such regular report, or in special reports at any time 
when Congress is in session, he shall make recommendations loo! to 
greater economy or efficiency in public expenditures. He shall make 
such investigations and reports as shall be ordered by either House of 
Congress or by any committee of either House having jurisdiction over 
revenue, appropriations, or expenditures. The comptroller general shall 
also, at the request of any such committee, direct assistants from his 
office to furnish the committee such ald and information as the com- 
mittee may request, The comptroller general shall specially report to 
the Congress every expenditure or contract made by any head of a de- 
partment in any year in excess of the appropriation to such department 
and in violation of law. 

He becomes the efficiency expert of the Government, and 
under him we will have a Bureau of Efficiency. What does this 
amendment provide? It is certainly an amendment offered by 
those who are not in sympathy with budget legislation at all. 
Tt will kill real budget legislation. 

What does this bill provide? The Bureau of Efficiency which 
we turn loose upon Congress without anybody to guide, without 
anybody to control, with an appropriation of $125,000 a year, 
is authorized to investigate any matter relating to organized 
activities or methods of business of the several administrative 
services of the Government and shall from time to time submit 
reports of its investigations to Congress. On its own initiative 
we turn loose here one man not answerable to anybody and say 
to him that he shall go out whenever he wishes and submit his 
reports to Congress. In the budget bill passed by the House 
we have provided for a semijudicial officer, the comptroller 
general of the United States, who will have under him hun- 
dreds of employees, all the accounting officers and employees 
under the six auditors who are now employed. It will be their 
duty to exammMme every account of every dollar that is expended 
out of the Public Treasury. When these accountants come back 
to the comptroller general he will learn from them where in- | 
efficiency exists. He will get the information in regard to over- | 
lapping of work, of everything of that kind, and it is made his | 
duty to report them to Congress. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Ido, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Suppose in a given case under the 
language provided by the budget system bill that a committee 
of this Congress was satisfied that there was not only ineffi- 
ciency in the amount of work done by a given department but 
the manner in which it was being done, By what authority | 
would we get a report in a case of that kind? 

| 


Mr. GOOD, ‘The bill we passed provides that the comptroller 
general also— 
shall make such inyestigations and reports as shall be ordered by 
either House of Congress or by any committee of either House having 
jurisdiction over revenue, appropriations, or expenditures. 

We have given him very full instructions in this. regard. 
Now, mind you, the budget bill was put in; for what purpose? 
To stop duplications in the Government service. What does the 
Senate amendment do? It simply creates another branch, an- 
other agency to do the same work that we have provided for in 
the budget bill to be performed by the comptroller general. 
Now, let us be consistent. These matters are going to be in 
conference. Let us not put legislation on an appropriation to- | 
day and take it back to-morrow. That is not good legislation. | 
We are going to have a real efficient prompt action by the comp- | 
troller general and those who will be employed under him, and | 
let us not confuse the matter. Let us not throw dust in our 
own faces and defeat budget legislation by this kind of camou- 
flage. I do not agree with the Secretary of War in the con- 
clusion he reaches that no efficiency experts shall go into his 
department. I think Congress has that right, and we must ex- 
ercise that right if we are to bring about real economy, and let 
us do it in a sensible way. Let us leave to the committee that 
has jurisdiction of this legislation full and complete authority 
to exercise that jurisdiction, and I assure you it will be exer- 
cised in a manner satisfactory to any man who is in favor of 
a most rigid and strict investigation of every executive depart- 
ment. [Applause,] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remain- 
ing? 

The SPEAKER. Two minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, let me repeat that it is our 
hope and expectation that the class of activities that naturally 
and properly are within the jurisdiction of a bureau of efficiency 
shall be undertaken and carried on under the budget plan that 
is proposed. We have no hostility to the Bureau of Efficiency. 
We are all of us in favor of having an efficiency bureau or 
efliciency agency responsible to the Congréss, but to adopt this 
amendment now with budget legislation pending would be to 
confuse the entire issue, and if we are heartily in favor of a 
budget system, and an efficient one, we should yote to disagree 
to this Senate amendment in order that these matters may all 
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be considered in connection with the consideration of the budget 
system generally. I hope the House will vote unanimously 
against the adoption of this amendment and insist upon a dis- 
agreement. V 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming that the House insist on its disagreement 
to Senate amendment 53 and agree to a conference. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a rising vote. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 104, noes none. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Woop of Indiana, Mr. Wasoy, and Mr. Stsson, 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER NEAR KANSAS CITY. 


Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 4073 be taken from the Speaker's table and con- 
sidered, a bill of similar import having been reported from the 
House committee and now being on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kansas calls up from 
the Speaker's table the Senate bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4073) to authorize. the construction of a bridge across the 


Missouri River near Kansas City. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co., a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the State of Kansas, its successors 
and assigns, be, and are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a highway, trolley, and railroad eee and approaches thereto 
across the Missouri River at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion between the ee: Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Bridge and 
the mouth of the Big Blue River, in accordance with the ptovistone of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1 € 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the Senate bill came over after 
the House bill was reported? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is my understanding that is the case; in 
fact, I know that is the case. Mr. Speaker, the Senate bill dif- 
fers very slightly from the House bill. The House bill struck 
out the words “ highway, trolley, and railroad” from the bill, 
and I have spoken with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Esch, chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which reported the bill, and he says he has no mate- 
rial objection to the change. I move the previous question on 
the passage of the Senate bill. 

The previous question was ordered. ; 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. $ 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a priyi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 512. 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12266) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled 

rsons discharged from the military or naval forces of the United 

tates, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 1918; and, after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided between those for anil 
against the bill, the bill shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule; that at the conclusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the House, 
with such amendments as may have been agreed to, when the previous 

nestion shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amendments to 
final passage without intervening motion, except one motion to recom- 
mit. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule makes in 
order the consideration at this time of a bill increasing the 
amount of the pay to soldier students $20 per month, increasing 
the pay or allowance from $80 to $100 a month for single men 
and from $100 to $120 per month for married men. As soon as 
the necessity for this was called to the attention of the proper 
committees of the House this action was readily taken by the 
Congress. It is but another evidence of the willingness of Con- 
gress to do everything that is necessary or that it can do to 
enable young men who fought in the World War for the United 
States to prepare, in so far as it is possible to do so, to take 
the places they formerly occupied in the world's activities and 
to pursue their usual course in life in the future in the perform- 
ance of their duties as citizens, 
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' May I say in this connection that during the war and since 
the close of the war Congress, that controls the purse strings, 
has been in no sense niggardly or backward with appropriations 
for any purposes that had for their object the betterment of the 
condition of those who served in the war? If there are cases 
where there is ground for dissatisfaction, they do not arise from 
want of action on the part of Congress. Congress has in every 
instance made the necessary provisions. If there is failure—and 
there is—it is in the execution of the law rather than in the 
law itself. Rules and regulations are made for students who 
are being rehabilitated, for others who are in hospitals, for 
others who are otherwise provided for by the Congress, that 
make it practically impossible for those for whom benefits were 
intended, to get just what Congress intended they should get. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In just a moment. 

I venture there is not a Member here who has not had his 
attention called to cases of serious failure on the part of the 
Government to do its duty properly to the soldier, whether in 
the hospital or in the school, or wherever he may be, because of 
failure by those who are executing the laws and applying the 
appropriations that have been made by Congress. We appro- 
priate millions for hospitals. Young men in them are treated 
brutally. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Where? ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In Chicago, to be specific. 
These cases could not have been anticipated by Congress. And 
there is nothing that Congress can do to avoid these things. I 
make these statements so that it may be known that the Con- 
gress, that appropriates the money, could not follow the appro- 
priations to those for whose benefit they were made, and see 
that they were used in the manner in which it was intended 
by Congress they should be used. Congress makes appropria- 
tions and enacts laws; it can not execute or enforce laws. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I was very much interested in the state- 
ment that young men in the hospitals were treated brutally and 
the gentleman’s reply to my question that it was in Chicago. I 
hope the gentleman will be kind enough to give the House the 
details of that, because I do not believe a person who is re- 
sponsible for the brutal treatment of any man who is in the 
Army should stay in the Army or in the Government service. 
And I should like to put him out. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The matter was discussed on 
another occasion. The facts were all clearly brought out in 
that discussion; the names of the soldiers and the names of 
the officers and the very dates and the hour of the day on which 
the brutality was inflicted upon the soldiers. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to ask the gentleman, in addition 
to the amount that is provided for the soldier in this, what does 
the soldier have to pay out of this money to maintain himself? 
Does he just have to pay his board? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understand the soldier pays 
merely his board and necessary personal expenses. 

Mr. McKEOWN. And the tuition is provided for in addition? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not prepared to answer 
that question specifically, but I understand many of the manual- 
training schools and other schools are open to these students 
without tuition. 

Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] desire 
some time? 

Mr. GARRETT. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question. 
This rule provides for two hours’ debate on the main proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr, GARRETT. There is no objection to the rule, of course. 
It is a unanimous report from the Committee on Rules, and I 
understand there is no objection to the bill. I was wondering 
if it would not be agreeable to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess], if I might have his attention, to amend the rule by unani- 
mous consent and let there be one hour of debate? Let me say, 
if the gentleman will permit 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT. There is a bit introduced by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green] and unanimously reported from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, in which I am very much inter- 
ested and which is urgently important to certain interests. 
‘The urgency can be explained to the satisfaction of all the 
Members of the House, and I should be yery glad if it could be 
considered this afternoon. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN], whom I do not happen to see present just at this mo- 
ment, understands the urgency of the matter, and I would be 


very glad if we could arrange for that bill to be considered. I 
understood from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], pri- 
vately, that he doubted whether they needed two hours of general 
debate on this bill. If some arrangement could be made 
whereby the debate could be limited to an hour instead of two 
hours it might give the opportunity I have asked for. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What does the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] say about amending the rule? 

Mr. FESS. So far as I am concerned, it would be agreeable 
to me, but I have not consulted with the members of the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not see why on earth we can not get 
through with this bill in an hour. The debate is limited to the 
bill, and there is no opposition to it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. To settle the matter, Mr. 
Speaker, I will ask unanimous consent to amend the rule, mak- 
ing the general debate one hour instead of two. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the rule by substituting one hour for 
general debate for two hours. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will that interfere with the 
time that has been allotted to the various persons, I would like 
to inquire? 

Mr. FESS. I have been asked by only three persons for time, 
who wanted 10 minutes apiece. That will be 30 minutes. I was 
expecting to take 7 or 8 minutes myself in explaining the bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I desire 10 minutes. If I get 
10 minutes, I shall have no objection. — 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, if no one desires 
to discuss the rule further, I shall moye the previous question 
on the adoption of the rule. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kansas moves the 
previous question on the adoption of the rule. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12266) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for vocational rehabilitation and re- 
turn to civil employment of disabled persons discharged from 
the military or naval forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 27, 1918. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 12266. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Goopykoontz] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 12266, with Mr. GoopxROON TE in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 12266. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

A bill (H. R. 12266) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
vocational rehabilitation and return to civil mig me e of disabled 


rg discharged from the military or naval forces of the United 
tates, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 1918. 


Gated Stee aot Ett pongo” en hike ff. ols, o 
nite es, and for other w rov: une > 
hereby amended to read as follows. Mei 9 


“Sec, 2. That every person enlisted, enrolled, drafted, inducted, or 
appointed in the military or naval forces of the Unitea States, includin 


has resigned or has been 2 
increased, or agera- 

a disability 

forces, and 
who, in m opinion of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, is 


In 

disability shall be furnished by the d board, where vocational re- 

habilitation is feasible, such course of yocational rehabilitation as the 
d shall preseribe and provide. 

“ The board shall have the power, and it shall be its duty, to furnish 
the persons included in this section suitable courses of vocational re- 
habilitation, to be prescribed and provided by the board; and every 
person electing to follow such a course ef vocational rehabilitation 
shall, while following the same, be paid monthly by the said board from 
the appropriation hereinafter oe such sum as in the judgment 
of the said board is necessa: or his maintenance and su 
the maintenance 


and support of persons depending upon him, if any: 


Provided, however, That in no event the sum so palid such person while 
pursuing such course shall be more than 


$100 per month for a single 


1920. 
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man without dependents, or for a man with dependents $120 per month, 
plus the several sums prescribed as family allowances under section 
204 of article 2 of the war-risk insurance act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
limited to one hour. 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the first bill passed by Congress 
looking to the relief of the disabled soldier was the war-risk 
insurance bill, which became a law October 6, 1917. That bill 
included a provision for a survey looking into the possibility of 
rehabilitation work. Following that bill an effort was set afoot 
that resulted in the rehabilitation bill proper, which became a 
law June 27, 1918. That bill afterwards was amended in a 
slight degree on July 11, 1919. The amendment was to transfer 
the question of the eligibility of a soldier making application 
for training from the war-risk insurance to the Federal board. 
It also had another amendment which was designed to simplify 
the eligibility item. For example, the original law provided 
that after the discharge of the soldier, if in the opinion of the 
board he is unable to carry on a gainful oecupation—that is 
rather general—or being unable to resume his former occupa- 
tion or to enter some other occupation, “or having resumed or 
entered upon such occupation, is unable to continue the same 
successfully, he shall be furnished by said board, where voca- 
tional rehabilitation is feasible, such vocational rehabilitation 
as the board shall prescribe and provide.“ 

That is a very general provision of the original law, which 
was modified by the law of July 11, giving more latitude to the 
Federal board to determine the eligibility for vocational train- 
ing. In that case it goes to the soldier discharged or fur- 
loughed, “having a disability incurred, increased, or aggra- 
vated while a member of such forces, or later developing a disa- 
bility traceable, in the opinion of the board, to service with 
such forces, and who, in the opinion of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, is in need of vocational rehabilitation to 
overcome the handicap of such disability, shall be furnished by 
the said board,” with so and so. 

That is quite broadening in its character as compared with 
the original law. Under the old law the monthly allowance 
to the soldier was his enlisted pay, which was $30, which was 
paid by the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and the Federal board 
added to that $30 such amount as in the judgment of the 
Federal board was necessary. So up to May 1, 1919, that addi- 
tion was $35, making $65 to the soldier in rehabilitation work. 
On May 1 they added $10, which ran it up to $75, and that con- 
tinued until the amendment of July 11, 1919, when the House 
changed the $75 to $80, which is the present law. 

There was an effort to put that at $100. The Committee on 
Education thought it unwise and refused to recommend it. 
The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
agreed with the Committee on Education. Recently a bill was 
introduced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Darrow], 
the author of the former amendment, increasing the amount 
from $75 to $80, providing that the increase should be made 
for the single man $100 a month and for the married man $120 
a month. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Why was it that only $20 additional was 
given to the married soldier over the single soldier? Was it 
because the family allowance goes along just the same? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; they are not interrupted. 

The committee opened hearings upon this increase. Per- 
sonally I was rather unfavorable to it, thinking it might not be 
necessary. But when the evidence was brought in and very 
carefully sorted, and the witnesses subjected to a pretty dis- 
criminating cross-questioning, and after they had submitted 
their budgets, that were printed in the hearings on the request 
of the committee, there seemed to me to be little argument 
against allowing the increase. 

There were 10 disabled men before the committee. Those 
10 men represented 63 wounds in their bodies. There were all 
sorts of disabilities. We had them to submit to us an itemized 
cost bill of what they had to pay out, and then we brought 
before the committee people on the outside who had served as 
assistants to these people in finding places for them, and it im- 
pressed the whole committee that here was a case where, unless 
we made this increase, the Government was permitting these 
men to be subjects of charity. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Will the gentleman tell us what items the 
soldiers are expected to pay out of these amounts? 

Mr. FESS. If my friend will consult the hearings, he will 


Under the rule as amended, the debate is 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 


find that the hearings contain, I think, 10 individual cases of 
budgets, and they are in a printed form which will serve the 
gentleman's purpose better than for me to repeat them. 

This is what I would like to say to the committee at this 
moment: An association known as the“ Carry On Club,” which 


was a sort of auxiliary to this rehabilitation work, testified 
through its chairman that they had busied themselves for 
months in placing disabled soldiers in quarters in the endeavor 
to find quarters within the range of cost which the Government 
gives them. These people said that was impossible to do, that 
they had supplied funds in a charitable way to carry on the 
education of these boys. The requirement for subsistance is 
not the same for a disabled man in training that it is for the 
average man. The same diet will not answer. The same 
clothing is not possible. The amount as well as kind differs. 
In the case of disabled men, the item of drugs and medicines 
is quite important. The place of location is also important. 
If $80 per month for subsistance is sufficient for the average 
man in school in New York, it does not argue that it is sufficient 
for disabled men. j 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PLATT. I am a member of the committee, and I agree 
fully with what the gentleman is saying, but, as I recollect the 
hearings, there was no testimony, or very little testimony, from 
any other place than New York City. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. PLATT. So we do not know that the same conditions 
as to expenses of living apply to other places than New York 
or some other large city, 

Mr. FESS. That is true, That was one objection that the 
committee had raised originally, and yet I do not know how we 
can legislate here and pass a law applying to one district that 
does not apply to the 13 other districts. 

Mr. PLATT, Of course, the board has the power under this 
amendment to give less in places where it is not needed, 

Mr. FESS. Certainly the board has the power to pay less 
than the maximum. They can pay less than that if, in their 
judgment, it is not needed. 

Mr. PLATT. As a matter of fact, though, did not the testi- 
mony, so far as we had any from outside or from the board, 
show that the beard is actually paying $80 everywhere now? 

Mr. FESS. I think that is the rule also. 

Mr. PLATT. It may not be absolutely true everywhere, but 
so far as we had any testimony it seemed that they were paying 
$80, whether it was needed or not, and there were some places 
where that sum was more than students generally were receiv- 
ing for living expenses from their parents. 

Mr. FESS. I think that is the rule of procedure. 

Mr. PLATT. When the limit was $75, was that supposed to 
be equivalent to all that the soldier got in the service? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. The law provides when the soldier enters 
upon training he is to receive compensation under article 111 
or allowance under the vocational act, whichever is the greater, 

Mr. PLATT. I asked the War Department a while ago for a 
statement of just what a soldier’s pay was, including subsist- 
ence, shelter, and so forth, and the answer was that the en- 
listed man got on an average $75.05 a month, but of course sub- 
sistence, clothing, and so forth, were included at Government 
cost. If the soldiers when in the servicé had been compelled 
to buy their clothing, their uniforms, and so forth, and their 
food, and so forth, outside, the cost to them would have 
been much more than $45, and if they had been given $75 a 
month, with the requirement that they should buy for them- 
selves the things that were furnished them, they would not 
have had $30 or $15 in cash left over. At present, in cities like 
New York, their testimony before our committee was to the 
effect that $80 a month hardly provided the barest necessities, 
with no margin whatever, and often with a deficit, made up by 
charity or by private means. Hence, the necessity for the in- 
crease to $100. 

Mr. FESS. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. CANNON. For how long can:this vocational training 
last to one individual? Suppose he enters to-day. How many 
years can he continue? . 

Mr. FESS. That will have to be determined by the judgment 
of the board that has the administration of the law. They tell 
me that they have entered a few men for a four-year course, 
but the average course is 10 months. : 

Mr. CANNON. That is by regulation of the board? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose a man enters to learn one trade 
and fails. Can he come in again? 

Mr. FESS. That depends entirely on what the board will do, 
We need wise administration on it. 

Mr. CANNON. What will a married man with five children 
get while he is taking vocational training? 
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Mr. FESS. He gets the same as his compensation under 
the war-risk insurance, and as I remember that is $5 per child. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


CANNON. I think it increases, does it mot? 
PLATT. It is increased to the amount of $5 per child. 
DARROW. Fifteen dollars for the wife. 

Mr. FESS. I have it here. 

Mr. CANNON. That is, $15 for the wife, and I think it 
increases as the number of children increases. 

Mr. FESS. That is in section 8. I have it here. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘Ten for the first child_and $5 for each 
additional child. 

Mr. FESS. I have it here. If there is no wife but one 
child, $5. If there is no wife but two children, $12.50. If there 
is no wife, but three children, $20. If there is no wife but four 
. 8 830, and 85 per month additional for each additional 
child. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the success or failure of this whole mat- 
ter depends upon the Vocational Board, which has plenary 
power? 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman has stated it correctly. 

Mr. CANNON. How many people are receiving vocational 
training? 

Mr. FESS. The report to-day is that there are 32,166 in 
training, something like 60,000 approved ready for training, 
and 136,000, in round numbers, supposed to be eligible in the 
entire list who will some day become beneficiaries of the law. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman states in his report that this 
will cost $5,000,000. Does that mean $5,000,000 a year? 

Mr. FESS. Five million dollars for the year. 


Mr. CANNON. This increases the present law by $5,000,000 
a year? 
Mr. FESS. I think so. That is the nearest estimate I could 


get. Now, if my friend will allow me, there is some dispute 
whether we ought not to give training with compensation to 
every person who has a disability of whatever per cent. I asked 
the Federal board the other day, in this investigation, what 
would be the estimated cost if we should do that, and I was 
staggered when I was told that it would amount to something 
like $450,000,000 for the four years. 

Mr. CANNON. While they are taking vocational training is 
this all they get? Or do they get compensation? 

Mr. FESS. Their compensation is not reduced. 

Mr. CANNON. Then they get full compensation for all in- 
juries that they receive, and $100 a month for a single man, 
$130 a month for a married man, with an allowance for the 
children. Has the gentleman made a calculation as to what 
the average would be? 

Mr. FESS. Let me yield to my friend, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Ronrsron]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I feel that my colleague did not 
get the question of the gentleman from Illinois when he answered 
that they did draw the compensation. 

Mr. FESS. They draw whichever is the larger. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Under the law the vocational 
pay would be the larger, and they would not get any war-risk 
compensation. 

Mr. CANNON. They ean not get both? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. They can not get both. 

Mr. FESS. I misunderstood the question of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. They can choose whichever is the larger? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; that is the law. 

Mr. CANNON. I believe the gentleman has stated how much 
it will take to carry out this law. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I think it will not be less than $5,000,000 a 


year. 
Mr. CANNON. And that will run for a period of five years? 
Mr. FESS. I can not see how it could run for five years. 
The most of them have entered for three, and some have entered 
for four years. 
Mr. CANNON. But they can enter for five or six years? 
Mr. FESS. No; I do not know any course that would allow 
five years. - 
Mr. CANNON. The total number of people in and people that 
have come in is what? 
Mr. FESS. One hundred and thirty-six thousand all told. 
Mr. CANNON. Those in and those who have been passed? 
Mr. FESS. Les. 
Mr. CANNON. And others are eligible for admittance? 
- Mr FESS. One hundred and thirty-six thousand is the 
estimate, and if it is a correct estimate there are not any others. 
Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FESS. I will. 
Mr. BRIGGS. Is that under the law as it reads now? 
Mr. FESS. Tes. 


Mr. BRIGGS. And not under the proposed 10 per cent dis- 
ability provision. 

Mr. FESS. No; if you include that it would run away up. 
I think Members will catch this distinction. Under the war- 
risk insurance act they are classified in section 2 and section 3. 
The administration of the law does not allow compensation in 
the form of allowances to those taking section 3. If you remove 
that and say that everybody that gets training shall be paid 
compensation, you are going into a big field. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Why is it at this time in 1920 there are 60,000 
approved applicants and no action apparently in giving the 
men the needed training? 

Mr. FESS. There are several explanations for that. One is 
that the industrial situation is so inviting to people looking for 
work that they do not take the training. I am told that there 
are 28,000 not in training, not the fault of not being able to 
place them, but they are not making applications to enter; they 
are in something else. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Already employed in profitable employment? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, it will be necessary for 
me to reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition for 30 
minutes in my own right for the minority of the committee, un- 
less some one is opposed to the bill. If so, he would be entitled 
to be recognized. If there is no one, I ask to be 

bid CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 


Vr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Townes], a member of the committee. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I presume members of the committee will regret that it 
is necessary to increase the allowance provided in this amend- 
ment. Not because they would not desire to help the wounded 
soldiers but because of the fact that we have a depleted Treas- 
ury, and-any further encroachment upon it is of course to be de- 
plored. 

However, it is not a theory that confronts us but a condition. 
From practical experience and from the knowledge that has 
been gained by the conditions that exisf, with these boys in 
training, it is found that it is absolutely necessary unless we 
throw these men over to charity. It is unfortunately true that 
thousands of these boys who have been placed in training have 
been receiving charitable contributions in order to carry them 
through their training period. The Elks Association, with a 
splendid feeling of generosity, in the first place set aside $100,000 
for the purpose of making a revolving fund that might be loaned 
to these soldiers. Afterwards it was found that it should be 


and was increased to $200,000. It was found that a great many 


of these boys who were receiving training could not maintain 
themselves and their families with the utmost scrupulous econ- 
omy unless they received assistance from others. 

The Red Cross loans money to them. They have received 
loans from other generous societies and individuals in order to 
help them through the training period. So we are obliged in 
common decency to put these boys in at least a fair and reason- 
able condition of independence regarding the time that they are 
in training or else abandon the proposition entirely. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman state how the 
amounts proposed by the bill compare with those in Great 
Britain for similar vocational training? 5 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I can not. In Great Britain the efforts 
of the Government are very largely supplemented and prob- 
ably more than doubled by private contributions. They receive 
the help necessary to carry them through the period of training. 
In fact, they are taken care of in Great Britain very largely by 
private associations, patriotic associations that do not call 
themselves charitable associations, but, nevertheless, it is 
charity. 

So we have brought in this amendment for a fair and reason- 
able increase in the allowance to these young men during the 
period when they are in training. We have increased the 
allowance $20 a month. The average length of time which 
these boys occupy in training and which will require this com- 
pensation is about 10 months. Of course, during that period 
of time they are practically withdrawn from all power to assist 
themselves or to earn any money themselves. There is an ex- 
ception to that where they receive training in factories with 
those engaged in mechanical business. As they are able to do 
some work along with their training, they receive some pay 
for it. 

It is a fine thing to note the support which this bill is receiy- 
ing from Congress. It was unanimously reported from our 
committee and it will be unanimously passed by the House, We 
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all feel that no matter what it may cost, no matter what effort 
may be required, the representatives of the people will do every- 
thing that can be done to rehabilitate the wounded soldier and 
make him a self-supporting, independent American citizen, 
honored because of his service, and still more greatly honored 
because of his sacrifice. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, in view of the history of 
this legislation and of the present necessity for bringing in this 
amendment, it is very interesting to note what the President of 
the United States said in his veto message sent to Congress on 
July 11, 1919. I want to read that veto message, because it 
throws a good deal of light upon the present situation. I read 
from page 2493 of the Recorp of July 12, 1919: 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL—VETO MESSAGE, 


The Speaker laid before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was read: 

To the House o . 

I find myself obliged to return H. R. 6176, An act makin 
priations for the sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” without my signa- 
ture, because of certain items of the bill which seem to me likely to be 
of the most serious consequences. Under the vocational rehabilitation 
bill, which became law June 27, 1918, the Congress has sought to fulfill 
the’ expectations of the country that their soldier, sailor, and marine 
disabled in the recent war should be given an lg ie | to secure at 
the expense and under the fostering care of the Federal Government 
such training as he needs to overcome the handicap of his disability and 
to resume h piace as a civilian able to earn a living upon something 
like equal footing with those with whom he was associated re he 
made his great sacrifice for the honor and defense of the country. 

The work of rehabilitation under this admirable law is now at its 
height, and was to have been given greater speed and certainty by the 
amendment to section 2 of the vocational rehabilitation bill, which I 
have to-day signed, and which places the whole responsibility for voca- 
tional training in a single agency, virtually transferring from the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau to the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
$6,000,000 with which to support disabled men in training at the gen- 
erous figure of $80 a month for a single man and $100 a month for a 
man and his wife. 

It is a matter of ve — 7 — concern, therefore, that at the very 
moment when these disabled men are coming in constantly increasing 
numbers to the Government to avail themselves of this generous plan 
that there should appear in the sundry civil appropriation bill, which I 
now return, limiting clauses which will do much more than seriously 
cripple and retard the beneficial work of restoring these men to useful 
and contented lives. Those clauses would probably, in fact, if put into 
effect. Ara Been whole purpose of the act and render its administration 
practically impossible. The on of the bill which I now return 
which 8 the appropriation for this work, provides the sum of 
$6,000, for all the expenses of rehabilitation, including the support 
of the disabled men in training, and this sum is stated to be “in lieu 
of the appropriation contained in the act date: July —, 1919, 
amending section 2 of the act approved June 27, 1018.“ Inasmuch as 
there are already over 4,000 disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines in 
training, and inasmuch as another 4,000 will be put into training now 
that the amendment to section 2 has become law, it is clear that even 
at the rate of only $80 a month a sum approximating $8,000,000 will 
be required for the mere support of these men, and that under the 
prem appropriation nothing will be avzilable for tbeir tuition and 


appro- 
scal 


records, of 
them in their illnesses, and for various administrative costs inseparable 
from difficult work of t ch mus 


neral rience, 
isabied men must 


Among these are the vocational 8 whose special duty 


to make 
itiative to the distant offices of the Federal 
board. 


These serious limitations upon the amount of money available and the 
uses to which it is to be put involves, therefore, an actual disruption of 
a carefully built up service at the very moment when the disabled sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines now in the country or returning to it are 
most immediately in need of help. This is a matter of the vest conse- 
quence, It can not but have far-reaching and disastrous effects upon the 

lan so carefully thought out for the immediate and thorough rehabili- 
kation of men in the service of the country. 


I want my good friends on the other side now to note the ad- 
monition that the President gave to Congress on July 11, 1919: 


I therefore return the bill with the hope that the Congress will recon- 
sider this section of the law, restore the six millions 3 ted under 
the act amending section 2, and most liberally revise the salary limita- 
tions, so that this beneficent work may go on and go on at once. I am 
convinced that in this matter I speak the sentiments and the hopes of 
those who have most carefully studied the needs of the returning soldiers 
and who are best qualified to carry out a purpose which I am sure the 
country has very much at heart. 

Wooprow WILSON, 

Tue WIr Hous, 

I July, 1919, 


Mr, Chairman, I am not going to engage in anything which 
even smacks of partisanship, but if there has been any want of 
efficiency for lack of funds or suffering for lack of proper allow- 
ances, what would there have been had this bill been signed by 
the President and had he not vetoed it and returned it to the 
Congress in order that proper appropriation could be made for 
the work which he outlined? Did not the President have vision 
at that time which took into consideration the very obstacles 
which have appeared in the hearings before our Committee on 
Education, which have been going on for several weeks? What 
would have happened to our disabled men had they been denied 
the money which was absolutely necessary, and which the Presi- 
dent himself caused to be provided by Congress by vetoing and 
sending back to this House and to the Senate the entire sundry 
civil appropriation bill, with all of its many appropriations, in 
order that this one single item might be corrected and increased? 
I merely call that to the attenton of my partisan friends on the 
other side of the aisle, hoping that in consideration of the 
peculiar circumstances of this case in the future they will leave 
out of their many arguments on the floor so much partisanship 
with respect to the Democratic administration and especially the 
action of the President of the United States. 

I am glad that there is no opposition to this bill. The hear- 
ings before our committee show that the men can not exist on 
the present allowance that has heretofore been allowed them in 
cities like New York and elsewhere. They could not get the 
actual necessities of life in such places. Iam glad that this bill 
will go through without opposition. No opposition has appeared 
on the floor up to this time. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Darrow ], the author of the bill. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any 
necessity for argument on this bill. A plain statement of fact 
is all that is required to insure its unanimous passage by this 
House, for I assume that every Member of the House is sincerely 
solicitous of the welfare of the wounded and disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who have taken part in the recent war. I 
assume that everyone wants to see them rehabilitated so that 
they can return to civil life and become self-sustaining and self- 
respecting members of society, and I also assume that everyone 
familiar with present living conditions—and I think we have 
had some personal experience—knows that the present amount 
allowed by the Government under the act of July 11, 1919, is not 
sufficient to meet the high cost of food, clothing, lodging, and 
other necessary expenses they may have to meet, particularly in 
the large centers of population, like New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, and other cities, where most of this train- 
ing is carried on. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes. 

Mr, BRIGGS. The gentleman from New York a few moments 
ago asked if the board was not allowing the full maximum 
amount of $80, which is provided under the present law for a 
single person and $100 for a married person. Is it not the gen- 
tleman’s observation that the full amount allowed is necessary? 

Mr. DARROW. I should imagine that the full allowance 
would be necessary in any place where these boys are undergoing 
this training. Whether the increased allowance will be I do 
not know. 

I introduced this bill at the request of the American Legion. 
It was framed in accordance with the provisions of a resolution 
passed at their convention in Minneapolis. It is the first official 
request that has come to Congress from that body. It has been 
approved by the veterans of foreign wars and by nearly every- 
one, so far as I know, who knows anything about this situation. 
The Committee on Education, which granted us a hearing, came 
to a unanimous conclusion that we had proven our case and 
reported it out of committee without a dissenting vote and rec- 
ommended its passage. The Committee on Rules was also unani- 
mous in reporting a rule for its prompt consideration, becnuse 
they thought it was urgent, if we want these men to continue 
the training they are now taking, to have this bill immediately 
enacted into law. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does not the evidence before the Committee on 
Education absolutely establish the fact that it is necessary? 

Mr. DARROW. Absolutely. The question was asked a few 
moments ago what other countries are paying. My recollection 
is that in Canada men who are receiving this rehabilitation 
training are receiving $165.83 per month, made up, of course, in 
various ways. That was brought out before the Committee of 


the Whole when we had the former bill under consideration. 
I tried then to haye an amendment adopted to it which 
would grant approximately the amount which we are now 
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seeking to establish in this bill. This is none too much to meet 
the requirements of these men. I want to direct your atten- 
tion to the budgets submitted to the committee by the young men 
who are taking courses of training; some of them are printed 
in the hearings. It is true that they apply to conditions pre- 
valling in Philadelphia and New York, but like conditions are 
found in most of our cities. In these budgets they have shown 
only their unavoidable expenses down to the penny, and had 
they not received outside aid from such splendid organizations 
as the Carry On Association, the Rocky Mountain Club, the Red 

- Cross, and other benevolent institutions they would have been 
forced to give up long ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. DARROW. Can the gentleman from Ohio yield me a 
little more time? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much to say that 
I have no time to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
minute more. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Texas very much, but I can not make much further statement 
in one minute. I wanted to say that this had been con- 
firmed by the testimony of Mrs. Wendell Phillips, president of 
the Carry On Association, and Mr. John Hays Hammond, presi- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain Club, representatives of the Amer- 
ican Legion, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The evidence 
showed that the Carry On Association was furnishing food and 
lodging at wholesale cost without any overhead charges, an 
then the expense per man was $100.33 per month. 3 

I have received many appealing letters from all over the 
country, letters that touch the heart and excite the sympathy of 
every appreciative American. These letters often tell a pathetic 
story of wounds that prevent their return to their old vocation. 
These brave men who have suffered so much do not want to be 
wards of charity; they simply ask to be placed where they can 
again be an asset to their country in civil life. But, gentlemen, 
it is not necessary for me to appeal to your sympathy; your 
good judgment and sense of right will impel everyone present 
to vote for the passage of this bill, and everyone absent would 
also vote for it if present. These men have suffered much, and 
it is our patriotic and solemn duty to bind up their wounds and 
replace the scars of battle by opening the door of new oppor- 
tunity. 

By unanimous consent Mr. Darrow was granted leave to 
revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O'CONNELL]. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Branton], who, despite the limited time at 
his disposal, has very courteously allowed me a few moments 
in which to be heard on this bill. The bill seeks to increase 
the amount of pay to soldiers who are students under, the Gov- 
ernment from $80 to $100 for single men and from $100 to $120 
for married men, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12266) to amend fi act entitled “An act to provide for 
vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled 


rsons discharged from the military or naval forces of the United 

Beates, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 1918. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act‘entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment of 
disabled persons discharged from the military or naval forces of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 1918, be 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Src, 2. That every person enlisted, enrolled, drafted, inducted, or 
appointed in the military or nayal forces of the United States, ineludin: 
members 6f training camps authorized by law, who, since April 7, 1917, 
has resigned or has been discharged or furloughed therefrom under 
honorable conditions, having a disability incurred, increased, or aggra- 
vated while a member of such forces, or later developing a disability 
traceable, in the opinion of the board, to service with such forces, and 
who, in the opinion of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, is 
in need of vocational rehabilitation to overcome the handicap of such 
disability shall be furnished by the said board, where vocational re- 
habilitation is feasible, such course of vocational rehabilitation as the 
board shall prescribe and prove. 

“The board shall have the power, and it shall be its duty, to furnish 
the persons included in this section suitable courses of vocational re- 
habiiitation, to be prescribed and provided by the board; and every 
person 1 to follow such a course of vocational rehabilitation 
shall, while following the same, be paid monthly by the said board from 
the appropriation hereinafter provided such sum as in the judgment 
of the pala board is necessary for his maintenance and support and for 
the maintenance and support of persons depending upon him, if any: 
Provided, however, That in no event the sum so paid such person while 
pursuing such course shall be more than $100 per month for a sugie 
man without dependents, or for a man with dependents $120 per month, 
plus the several sums prescribed as family allowances under section 
204 of article 2. of the war-risk insurance act.” ; 


It is a most commendable piece of legislation, one that is cer- 
tain to enlist the support of the Congress, regardless of party, 
and one that will bring the greatest good to the greatest number. 
It is gratifying to note a disposition on the part of this body 


to help the disabled soldier of the World War to help him- 
self. Every Member of this House remembers that on July 12, 
1919, the President of the United States returned to Congress 
the sundry civil bill with his veto, predicated upon the fact that 
it did not provide adequately for the vocational rehabilitation 
of the soldiers of the World. War. I quote, in part, from that 
veto message: 

It is a matter of Meet grave concern, therefore, that at the very 
moment when these disabled men are coming in constantly increasing 
numbers to the Government to avail themuelves of this generous plan 
that there should appear in the sundry civil appropriation bill, which 
I now return, limiting clauses which will do much more than seriously 
uppie and retard the beneficial work of restoring these men to useful 
and contented lives, 

I rejoice that we are all now in accord in our efforts to ade- 
quately provide for these men; that we recognize the debt we 
owe for the inestimable work they did and the sacrifices they 
made for the benefit of mankind. So far as I am able to ascer- 
tain, there is no opposition to the bill on either side of the 
House. I do not see how there could be after listening to the 
statements made on the floor to-day, to the effect that many of 
these disabled heroes pleaded their own cause before the Com- 
mittee on Education, and that as a result that committee unani- 
mously voted to report the bill now before us bearing the name 
of my distinguished friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Darrow], who possesses to an exceptional 
extent the esteem and admiration of this House. As one who 
believes that there is no gift within the ability of the Nation 
sufficiently adequate to compensate these men for their service 
to their country,.I earnestly hope and trust that this bill will 
pass by acclamation. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rogsron]. 

Mr. FESS. I will yield the gentleman five minutes, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the first bill 
passed by Congress looking to the relief of disabled soldiers was 
the war-risk insurance bill, which became a law October 6, 1917. 
That bill ineluded a provision which contemplated vocational 
rehabilitation for our disabled soldiers and sailors, 

Under the original act, no disabled soldier or sailor could re- 
ceive more than $65 per month with which to pay his expenses 
while taking training. The new Republican Congress met in 
May, 1919, and in July, 1919, the original act was amended, 
which provided that single men could receive as much as 880 
per month and married men $100 per month, with allowances 
for their wife and children, while taking this training—that is, 
$15 per month for the wife, $10 for the first child, and $5 per 
month for each additional child. If there is no wife, but two 
children, $12.50 per month. If there is no wife, but three chil- 
dren, $20 per month. If there is no wife, but four children, $30 
por mon ph and $5 per month additional for each additional 
C Š 

INCREASE OF $20 PER MONTH, 

This bill proposes to increase the allowance for each single 
man and married man $20 per month, so that the single man 
may receive as much as $100 per month and the married man 
as much as $120 per month, with the allowances for wife and 
children heretofore spoken of, to pay his expenses while taking 
training. The Vocational Board may limit them to the actual 
amount necessary to meet their expenses while taking this 
training. Is this increase necessary? Our Committee on Edu- 
eation, which reported this bill to the House and is now urging 
its passage, took a great deal of testimony from persons who 
were competent to speak on this subject. We had the repre- 
sentatives of soldiers who are taking the training in 53 col- 
leges and training schools. They produced itemized budgets 
showing their necessary expenses. There also appeared before 
our committee national representatives of the American Legion, 
World War Veterans; Mrs. Wendell Phillips, president of the 
Carry On Association for World War Soldiers; Hon. John Hays 
Hammond, representing the Rocky Mountain Club; Mr. E. H. 
Hale, representing the Veterans of Foreign Wars; representa- 
tives of the Elks Lodge and other charitable and welfare asso- 
ciations. All of these organizations have been actively engaged 


in this vocational work in behalf of the disabled soldiers. All 


of them have made a careful study of this question. They 
prove conclusively the necessity for this increase. They all 
indorsed this bill and urged its immediate passage. 

It was proved beyond doubt that a great many disabled sol- 
diers and sailors were forced to give up their training because 
the sum allowed under the present law was inadequate to pay 
their expenses: while taking training. In many other instances 
the Elks Lodge, the Carry On Association, the Rocky Mountain 
Club, and other fraternal and charitable organizations had to 
loan money or contribute money to our disabled soldiers and 
sailors in order that they might meet their expenses while 
taking this training. 
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OUR DISABLED HEROES SHOULD NOT HAVE TO DEPEND UPON CHARITY. 

While I greatly appreciate these efforts and contributions and 
applaud the purpose of the Elks Lodge, the Carry On Associa- 
tion, the Red Cross, the Rocky Mountain Club, and other char- 
itable and patriotic organizations for and in behalf of the dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors of the World War, yet since these 
boys became disabled in defense of our common country this 
great, rich Government of ours should so generously provide 
for these disabled heroes that it will not be necessary for them 
to depend upon the generosity or charity of any organization or 
association. [Applause.] 

OUR DUTY—A GREAT PURPOSE. 

Hundreds of thousands of men crippled and broken in health 
in defense of the Union returned to their homes in the Civil 
War and were forced to drag their lives out in that disabled 
condition without training and without being able to return 
to civil employment and earn support for themselves. This 
same condition prevailed after the Spanish-American War and 
other wars of our country. One of the very greatest thoughts 
of the century is the purpose of the American people to retrain, 
rebuild, and rehabilitate the men who became crippled and dis- 
abled in the defense of our country. An enlightened humanity 
throughout the ages must applaud this great purpose. It must 
be approved, and will be approved, as a sound economical policy 
of the Government. These boys have not only returned to us 
broken in body but greatly depressed in mind and spirit. They 
can not return to their usual vocations and professions. Every- 
thing looks dark to them, Let us give to them this training. 
Let us point the way to them whereby through this training 
they can earn more money and be more useful to the Nation 
than they were before they entered the service. Let us 
develop to the fullest their minds and hearts, that part of 
their being which is divine and which is in the image of God 
himself. Let us fire them with a new ambition and inspire 
them with a new hope and courage. Let us prepare them to 
win victories in peace for our Nation equally as glorious as they 
won across the sea. Something has been said on the floor of 
the House to-day about the depleted condition of our Treasury. 
This is a matter of deep concern to every thoughtful Member 
of this House. If our soldier boys can gather enough courage 
to begin the struggle of life over again under their great handi- 
caps, the American people should not think about the money 
or labor necessary to retrain these disabled boys. We owe to 
them a debt of gratitude which we can not fully repay, let us 
do ever so much. Our duty is the first and highest considera- 
tion. It should be a labor of love to every true American to 
reward to the fullest those who gave so much and sacrificed 
so much and triumphed so gloriously in the defense of our coun- 
try. [Applause.] 

IS THIS TRAINING NECESSARY AND WILL IT BE A SUCCESS? 

We must look at this question from the viewpoint of the dis- 
abled boy. Our soldiers and sailors were the pick of the Nation, 
both physically and mentally. Nearly all of them were trained 
for certain work. They were taken from the farm, the factory, 
the mine, the office, the store, the school, and every other walk 
of life. They went forth full of ambition and hope, but the 
young man who was splendidly fitted for farming has given a 
leg, an arm, or both legs and arms to his country. He has a 
good mind, but he can no longer be a farmer. The purpose of 
this law is to allow him a sufficient sum to pay his expenses 
while he is learning to be a bookkeeper, teacher, or learning 
some other trade or profession suited to his present condition. 

Here is a young man who had fitted himself for teaching or 
office work. He was gassed. His lungs are affected. He has a 
touch of tuberculosis. He must have the open air. He is not 
able to return to his indoor employment. He must now be 
trained to be a farmer, forester, gardener, civil engineer, or some 
other work that will enable him to make his living in the 
open air. : 

Here is another young man that has been disabled in som 
way, but if he were trained he would make a fine wireless 
operator. Here is another young man that would make a fine 
automobile mechanic, another a machinist, a draftsman, a 
druggist, or a factory foreman, mine foreman, or timekeeper, 
if he had the training. 

There are about 130,000 of our soldier boys that were so 
crippled or whose health has been so much impaired that they 
can not return to their usual vocations, trades, or professions, 
and they must be trained for some other trade or profession 
suitable to their physical condition and for which they appear 
to be best fitted. Now, the purpose of this law is to provide 
the necessary expenses for these disabled boys while they are 
taking this training. The average time required for these boys 
will be about 12 months, and the average cost per man will be 
something like $1,800, and, altogether, it will cost the Govern- 
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ment something like 5250, 000, 000 if all of these boys take the 
training. This money will be well spent. It will make these 
splendid boys self-sustaining and self-respected American citi- 
zens. It will inspire them with new hope and courage, and, 
above all, we shall in a small measure repay a part of the 
great debt of gratitude which our country and we owe to the 
proudest, best, and bravest army that fought on either side in 
the recent World War. Not a single vote should be, and I feel 
not one vote will be, cast against this bill. 

Mr. FESS. We have only one more speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield such time as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Donovan] wants to use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is. recog- 
nized for seven minutes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think that the necessity for this legislation is epito- 
mized in the statement of Mr. Crampton, a wounded soldier, who 
appeared before the Committee on Education, and which state- 
ment is on page 31 of the hearings, under date of February 17, 
1920. ° 

I read therefrom: 

I feel that we are all very, very thankful to the Carry On Association 
for all they have done for us, but we feel that the Government has 
fallen down; that is our feeling, and that it should not be necessary 
for us to have money advanced to us by the Carry On Association, or 
anyone; the Government should do that. 

What is the situation here, gentlemen? It is this: Here is 
this young disabled soldier, who lived under the auspices of the 
Carry On Association, of New York, which is an association 
incorporated under the laws of New York, and runs its business 
not for a profit but alone for the benefit of the disabled soldier. 
Its sole and entire object is to furnish a suitable place for the 
maintenance, housing, and furnishing laundry needs for the 
crippled man. 

Who else is doing this work that the Government should do? 
It is the Red Cross and kindred organizations. The Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks has done its full share. What 
has it done? Why, gentlemen, if you needed any argument to 
clearly show you the necessity for this legislation, you need but 
read the hearings to learn what we of the committee know, that 
that great order has made advancements amounting to over 
$300,000 to these crippled boys, to house, and maintain them 
during the period of their rehabilitation training, simply be- 
cause these boys were unable to support themselves under the 
Government maintenance allowance. 7 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston], in reply to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], said in substance that at 
the time the President sent in his message, giving his reasons 
for vetoing the sundry civil bill, that the message did not dis- 
close the degree of benefit for the crippled soldier which the 
gentleman from Texas claimed for it. 

In reply I would say that_the words of the President used at 
that time, giving the reason for his veto, to me, now seem 
almost prophetic. 

Let me read from pages 2493-2494 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of July 12, 1919: av 

Inasmuch as there are already over 4,000 disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and marines in training, and inasmuch as another 4,000 will be put 
into training now that the amendment of section 2 has become law, 
it is clear that even at the rate of only $80 a month a sum approximat- 
ing $8,000,000 will be required for the mere support of these men, and 
that under the present appropriation nothing wih be available for their 
tuition and travel or for placing them where they can earn a living, 
and it will be impossible to meet the needs of the new thousands who 
are every week seeking the benefits of the rehabilitation act. 

Furthermore, the same section of the sundry civil bill places such 
limitations upon the salaries which the Federal Board for Vocational 


Education is permitted to pay that it will inevitably result in the 1 
by the Vocational Board of a very large number of men who hav: 
made themselves especially valuable, and, indeed, indispensable, in this 
new work by reason of their native ability, their proven general experi- 
ence, and their al training, and to whose advice the disabled men 
must look as well as for superintendence in the matter of training and 
employment. .Among these are the vocational advisers, whose special 
duty it is to study the men in the hospitals, confer with them, and 
lay out their vocational plans. These hospital cases must, if these men 
are to be dismissed or allowed to resign, get along entirely without such 
advice and supervision until they have been able, after their dischar 
to make their way on their own initiative to the distant offices of t 
Federal board. 

We are to-day confronted with this condition. The Committee 
on Education is holding hearings on the alleged or real falling 
down in the administration of the law by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The reason, in my opinion, why the 
hearings are held is that because of the shortsightedness of the 
Congress in limiting the appropriation, as referred to in the 
message of the President, that the trained men who were then 
administering the law soon thereafter severed their connection 
with this work, and this is largely responsible for the condition 
of which we to-day are hearing great complaint. è 
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The Carry On Association, of the city of New York, spent over 
$150,000 in its great work in dealing and caring for over 2,000 
wounded service men ; has conclusively demonstrated that under 
its management, buying all its supplies at wholesale, with no 
overhead charge, with the employment of one of the best busi- 
ness systems imaginable, that it costs to feed, house, and care 
for a crippled man while in training, without a cent for clothing 
or pocket money, $67.38 a month, 

It will be readily seen that $80 a month is wholly inadequate 
when maintenance is to be supplied at the retail price in such 
cities as New York, Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

It is a most commendable work, in which these great volun- 
teer organizations are engaged, but the words of our young 
friend Crampton are potent with meaning when he says, “ We 
feel that the Government has fallen down.” 

This condition should not prevail, and yet if it were not for 
these great organizations which have stepped into the breach 
these boys who have given the best they had to save the country, 
and have come through the crucible of war crippled and maimed, 
would haye been practjcally destitute, and should have been 
provided for by the Congress representing the grateful American 

le. 
bee ean now, however, retrieve to some extent what faults 
may exist by insufficient legislation to date by the passage of 
this proposed amendment, which gives both the single and the 
married man a $20 maintenance increase. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have two minutes remain- 
ing. I want to remind the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rossion] of the record. What was known as the Buchanan 
motion when this bill came back to the House under the Presi- 
dent’s veto would have provided $12,000,000 for this work. The 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoxNDELL] offered a substitute 
to make it $8,000,000 instead of $12,000,000, and the vote came 
on a roll call on the Mondell substitute for the Buchanan mo- 
tion. Let us see what the vote was in that respect. The ques- 
tion was whether there should be $8,000,000 or $12,000,000, and 
I find my distinguished friend from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston] 
voting, on page 2773 of the Recorp, for the Mondell substitute, 
which was adroitly framed so as to make it appear that it was 
giving $8,000,000 instead of only $6,000,000,.when, as a matter 
of fact, the proposition of Mr. BucHanan would have given 
$12,000,000 instead of $8,000,000, as proposed by the gentleman 
from Wyoming. Here is the vote. There were 202 in the 
affirmative for the Mondell substitute and 184 against. This 
will be found on page 2773 of the Recorp of July 17, 1919. It 
was a partisan vote on that measure. My good friends, the 
Republicans, voted for the $8,000,000 proposition, and my Demo- 
cratic colleagues on this side of the aisle, who unfortunately 
were in the minority, to the detriment of the disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of this country, were for the $12,000,000. 
There are the facts. You can not disguise or change the RECORD, 
regardless of the adroitness with which the Mondell substitute 
was worded and framed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I yield the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I am very much surprised 
at the attempt of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] to 
bring partisanship into this debate. Now, what are the facts as 
to what happened at the time to which the gentleman from Texas 
refers? With the passage of the Mondell amendment this House 
gave to the Vocational Board, for the purpose of taking care of 
all of these disabled soldiers, $14,000,000, when the largest 
amount that had ever been asked for by the Vocational Board 
itself—a Democratic board, which had charge of the administra- 
tion of this law—was $10,000,000. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Those are the facts. And if there is any complaint or any 
trouble with the administration of this law in regard to disabled 
soldiers, the fault lies with the Democratic administration of 
the law. Mr. Griffin, who comes from the city so ably repre- 
sented by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Donovan], re- 
signed from his post as district vocational officer of the New 
York district because, as he testified recently before our com- 
mittee, he was dissatisfied with the way in which the Voca- 
tional Board was administering the law. Among other things, 
he said that he had prepared a budget showing that the Voca- 
tional Board needed $50,000,000 for this important work, and 
yet the board itself and the administrative officers of the board 
here at Washington told the Committee on Appropriations and 
Congress that they needed only $10,000,000. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I regret that I have not the time. 

And right here, Mr. Chairman, in behalf of all the Members of 
this House, Democrats as well as Republicans, I desire to state 
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most emphatically that this Congress has always been willing to 
vote every cent that has been asked for by the Vocational Board 
for carrying on the all-important work of caring for our disabled 
soldiers. If the board has not asked for enough money, or if the 
members of the board or the director have ignored the recom- 


‘mendations of their own subordinates and the work has been 


handicapped, then the fault is with the administration of the 
law and not with Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire further to make it clear that there 
has been no delay on the part of the Committee on Education in 
regard to this bill. It will be remembered that last July the 
President of the United States in his veto message, which has 
been read by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], said 
that $80 a month was a liberal amount. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Darrow] introduced this bill and a hearing 
was held by the committee in February. At that hearing a 
number of disabled soldiers appeared and satisfied the commit- 
tee that $80 per month was inadequate and that they ought to 
have $100 a month instead of $80. On that very day, at the close 
of the hearing, the committee unanimously voted to report the 
Darrow bill, which has now come before this House under a 
special rule. As one who believes that we can not do too much 
for these men who were disabled in the service of their country 
I sincerely trust and expect that it will receive the unanimous 
approval of this body. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The bill was read in full for amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fess: P. x fa 
“1918,” insert the following: a 3 by thease or duly 11. 7 19.5 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, that is simply to complete the 
record. This law of July 27, 1918, was amended on July 11, 
1919, and in order to make it complete we do not amend the 
original act but we amend the act as amended. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The act of July 11, 1919, has a title. Should 
not that be incorporated in the amendment? There might be 
three or four acts of July 11, 1919. 

2 5 FESS. The title is simply in the form of an amendment 
ani —— 

Mr. WALSH. What I am getting at is, was the act of July 
11, 1919, simply an act to amend the law of July 27, 1918? 


Mr. FESS. It was. It was simply an amendment. 
Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 
Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 


Mr. RAYBURN. I would just like to make a suggestion about 
an amendment that I think would be very proper to put in this 
bill. We had the same trouble with every amendment to the 
war-risk insurance act until we added an amendment that the 
act should be cited as the war-risk insurance act. Does not the 
gentleman think it would be a good idea to cite each amendment 
by a numeral and a letter, and have it stated that This bill 
shall be cited as the vocational-rehabilitation act,” and then the 
amendment of that date? I feel quite certain it is not the last 
amendment we are going to have to this act. It is just a ques- 
tion of procedure. p 

Mr. FESS. My own opinion is that it is a very good sug- 


gestion. 

Mr. RAYBURN. We have had various amendments to the 
war-risk insurance act, and we would have come very soon to 
the point where the caption of the bill would have taken up 
the whole page, but since that time all we have to write in. an 
amendment is that “the war-risk insurance act is hereby 
amended to read as follows.” 

I was thinking that probably it would be a good thing for 
this bill. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend from Texas that the war- 
risk insurance act is a permanent affair and will run on for 
years. I doubt very seriously whether this work for the dis- 
abled soldier will not all be completed within four years and 
further work discontinued. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I know. 
actment. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will offer that amendment, so 
far as I am concerned I would be very glad to accept it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. i 

Mr. BLANTON. For the purpose of keeping the record 
straight, I know the gentleman from Ohio is always fair, and 
I want to ask him if it is not a fact that in the final passage 


It is just a question of easy en- 
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of this bill there was an effort on this side of the aisle to give 
to this work $4,000,000 more than the gentleman’s side of the 
aisle finally agreed to. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. FESS. I think that my friend is entirely in error. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman does not admit that? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman does not admit that the pur- 
pose of the motion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bo- 
CHANAN] was to make this appropriation $12,000,000 instead of 
$8,000,000? 

Mr. FESS. I think that statement is correct. Some one 
did offer an amendment to make it $12,000,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the gentleman admits that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BucHanan] would 
give $12,000,000 instead of $8,000,0007 

Mr. FESS. The amendment was to give $12,000,000, or $4,- 
000,000 more than was asked for. This side of the House is 
not dealing with public funds in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to ask a question. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio know whether there is any rule by which this 
allowance is discontinued? Suppose the soldier refuses to con- 
tinue his studies. 

Mr. FESS. That is in the law. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have had some complaint about soldiers 
who went in and started their studies, and then, without any 
apparent excuse at all, quit. Then they could not get paid. 

Mr. FESS. The law requires the compensation to be cut out. 
In other words, that is the penalty for their not taking the 
vocational training. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Then what takes place? Does such a man 
take his regular allowance under the war-risk insurance? 

Mr. FESS. He does not lose his allowance under the war- 
risk insurance. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That continues? 

Mr. FESS. That continues, 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. The allowance does not continue while he is 
drawing his vocational-training money. 

Mr. FESS. What do you mean by his allowance“? 

Mr. PARRISH. I mean his compensation. The law pro- 
vides $30. 

Mr. FESS. The law provides that he shall receive the amount 
that is greater. If it is the compensation, it shall be that; if it 
is vocational aid, it shall be that. 

Mr. PARRISH. But it is only one? 

Mr. FESS. Only one. 

There is one quéstion that has been raised frequently, and I 
think it ought to be cleared up, because there has been some 
misconception about it. If a man in vocational training, receiv- 
ing an allowance from the Government, spends part of it while 
working for wages, he is not penalized by having cut off the 
umount he receives in wages from his allowance. That question 
has come up, and I understand the board does not do that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Assume this sort of a case: 
That a man was injured in the service to such an extent that he 
was given a 50 per cent permanent disability, entitling him to a 
certain specified allowance in the war-risk insurance. Now, 
in the event he takes up vocational training he gets the $80 a 
month while he is in training? 

Mr. FESS. That is just for his keep. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But does he not at the same 
time get his allowance from the War Risk? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. His disability allowance? 

Mr. FESS. No; not unless the allowance that he gets from 
the Vocational Board is less than the other. He gets which- 
ever is greater. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. His family would get the regular allowance 
from the War Risk? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; if it iin the form of an allotment under 
section 2. 


Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman is talking about compensa- 
tion, and the gentleman from Texas is talking about an allot- 
ment allowance, 

ESS. He gets the compensation if it is larger than the 
aid f the board. He gets whichever is the larger. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota, That was my impression. But 
in reading the latter part of page 2 and page 3 I got the.impres- 
sion hurriedly that this changes that. 

Mr. FESS. No; this amendment does not change the ruling 
of the board. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WALSH. This training is only given to discharged 
soldiers, is it not? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand that the families of men who 
have been discharged from the military or naval service get 
an allowance from the Government? 

Mr. FESS. Only in case they are beneficiaries under section 
2 of the war-risk insurance act. 

Mr. WALSH. That is compensation. 

Mr. FESS. Section 3 is compensation. Section 2 is the 
allowance and allotment. - 

Mr. WALSH. The allowance and allotment are only eon- 
tinued while the soldier is in the service? 

Mr. FESS. We have a provision that when a person goes 
into the training, if he happens to have a dependent there ‘will 
be an allowance made to continue for the family while he is 
taking the training. 

Mr. WALSH. That will be the same as provided in section 
2, which was operative while he was in the service? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, then, assuming a case where a dis- 
charged soldier undertakes vocational training and then decides 
to give it up, and the pay while under training is greater than 
the allowance, when he gives up the training does the compen- 
sation automatically decrease? 

Mr. FESS. I understand so. The allowance for the family 
stops, but the compensation continues. 

Mr. WALSH. I was not quite clear on that from what the 
gentleman said in answer to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield again? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In the event a man starts 
training and receives this $80 a month allowance, and then for 
some reason or other drops out of the training, he ceases then 
to have the $80 allowance? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. That is the penalty. The law does not 
compel anyone to take training. If he enters and later gives 
it up his allowance is cut off, and rightly so. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; but he is then entitled to 
disability compensation, to which he would be entitled previous 
to taking the vocational training? 

Mr. FESS. He is. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman tell me 


just what method is used to notify the War Risk Bureau that’ 


this man is again entitled to compensatory allowance? — 

Mr. FESS. There is the very closest correlation between the 
two bureaus, the Vocational Board and the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, and when a person drops put notice of discontinuance 
of the allowance to him is given whenever that penalty is an- 
nounced. The board announces to the War Risk Bureau that 
they have discontinued. Or they apply to the board for com- 
pensation and get it that way. We find that there are persons 
who had taken up the work and discontinued it and then have 
not been receiving compensation, seemingly because they have 
missed connection somewhere. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have run across those cases. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; we have several of them disclosed in the 
present investigation now in progress. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I wondered what the reason 
for it was. 

Mr. FESS. Evidently this is an interruption in the orderly 


rocess. 

Mr. Chairman, if the committee will permit, I will say that in 
the investigations we have been conducting evidence has come 
in showing some lapses and some irregularities, just as was 
suggested a moment ago, but this is largely due to a clerical 
matter, I think not at all due to the law, and I take the time 
to state that I regret that my friend Mr. Donovan intimated 
that the board was breaking down due to a lack of congres- 
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sional support. I am sure if he would-think a little longer on 
this matter he would be cautious about making that statement. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. DONOVAN. What I intended to say was tnat In the 
President's message as it was read and as I quoted it he 
stated that lots of good men were going to be cut off from the 
service on account of the limitation of salaries, and I think the 
gentleman will agree with me that that fact is brought out by 
the evidence in the hearings, that the amount of the pay was 
limited and therefore these men left it. 

Mr. FESS. I can not agree with my friend on that. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I can show it in the hearings. 

Mr. FESS. And also I regret that a note of that sort should 
be injected here at this stage of the investigation, for the 
simple reason that we are making a desperate effort to make 
that investigation not only absolutely nonpartisan but also 
entirely thorough and exhaustive, and there ought not to be 
any statement of that sort at this stage. We have only heard 
one side of the story. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

! Mr. DONOVAN. If the gentleman will recall, I did not make 
that statement until after the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ropsion] had made some reference of a partisan character, in 
reference to President’s message explaining his veto. 

Mr. FESS. I am sorry that this element was injected. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I am myself, but the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Rogsron] invited it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure the chairman of the committee 
has been so busy with other matters that he has not had time 
to review the many questions injected into the hearing from 
time to time by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Rosston]. 

Mr. FESS. The chairman of the committee will state that 
he has been in attendance upon the hearings every minute of 
the time and has heard all the questions. I have not reviewed 
them, but I heard them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did they not appear to the gentleman to be 
rather partisan? 

Mr. FESS. That depends entirely on the angle from which 
you look at it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I want to say that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky refrained from referring to the investiga- 
tion now being made of the Vocational Board because we had 
heard only one side, and in a few days we will begin hearing 
the other side. I want to say that I made no reference to that 
investigation on the floor of the House here and do not intend 
to make any reference to it. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the gentleman for that. I think there 
ought not to be anything of that kind injected into the debate 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill to the House as amended, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GoopxROONTZ, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
12266) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for voca- 
tional rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled 
persons discharged from the military or naval forces of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 1918, 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

Mr. FESS. The previous question is ordered under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is or- 
dered. ‘The question is.on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, would it be out of place to let 
the Record show that the bill passed unanimously? 

The SPEAKER. Any gentleman can demand a division. 

Mr. FESS. I ask for a division, 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 83, noes none. 

Accordingly the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Fess, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE AT SUNDAY SESSION, 


.The SPEAKER. The Chair will designate the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] to preside over the House to- 
morrow during the memorial exercises for the late Mr. THOMP- 
son, of Oklahoma. 


TO REGULATE DEALING IN LEAF TOBACCO. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of H. R, 13482. 

Mr. WALSH. Is that a privileged motion? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; it is a revenue measure. Pend- 
ing the motion, I should like to arrange for a division of time. 
We have all the afternoon before us anyway. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I have not heard of requests for 
more than about half an hour on this side. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then, pending the motion, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be one hour for general debate; 
and if there is no objection, I should like tọ control three- 
quarters of an hour, with 15 minutes on the other side. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrett] wanted 25 or 30 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Then I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be equally divided, one-half to be controlled by myself 
and one-half by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to one hour, half the 
time to be controlled by himself and half by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Hur]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13432) to regulate dealing in leaf tobacco, 
with Mr. Dowerr in the chair. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks un: nimous 
consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, this bill to regulate 
dealing in leaf tobacco is made necessary by a situation which 
arises under the revenue law of 1918. 

Under the revenue law of 1909, commonly known as the Payne 
bill, retail dealing in leaf tobacco was permitted without any 
tax, but there were regulations, as there are in the present bill, 
with reference to such dealers, requiring them to conform to 
certain rules prescribed in the law and other rules made by the 
Treasury for their regulation: 

The last revenue bill was so framed that retail dealing in leaf 
tobacco was not permitted by anyone except the farmer or pro- 
ducer. He could sell it, but nobody else could sell leaf tobacco 
at retail. Now a situation has arisen so that the farmers who 
formerly dealt in leaf tobacco are unable to dispose of their 
product. I shall not go into the situation extensively, because it 
will be more fully explained by the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Garrerr], who comes from a tobacco district and can fully 
describe it. 

This situation having arisen, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GARRETT] introduced a bill, which was in effect the provi- 
sion of the Payne bill, which permits retail dealing in leaf 
tobacco without any tax. The Ways and Means Committee, 
however, thought this kind of dealing ought not to be permitted 
without some tax being imposed thereon. This bill of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee was framed to permit retail dealing in 
leaf tobacco by others than the farmers. 

The committee will understand that the farmer and grower 
was always permitted to sell it at retail, and he is now. But 
when it passes into the hands of some other party than the 
farmer or the grower, then the retail dealing in leaf tobacco is 
not permitted. This bill so modifies the present law that this 
leaf tobacco may be sold at retail by the dealers by paying a tax 
of 7 cents a pound. This tax may seem very light, but from the 
testimony before the committee it developed that the trade 
would have to be carried on largely by parcel post, which would 
add a further tax amounting to from 4 to 6 cents a pound, and 
that very little of it would be sold in the immediate tobacco 
zone, almost all of it being sold at a distance. How much 
revenue this bill will provide no one can tell, because we have 
no data upon which to base any figures. But that it will produce 
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some revenue and permit the farmers who now have tobacco on 
hand to have an outlet whereby they can dispose of their product 
is beyond question. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green] has explained quite clearly the purpose of this 
measure, but perhaps it will not be amiss to add a few words 
to what he has so well said. Along the northern border of 
Tennessee and the southern border of Kentucky, through the 
western and central parts of those States, there are about 25 
counties in which there is produced a type of tobacco which 
differs from the tobacco grown in any other part of the United 
States or of the world. It is a course, heavy, dark, tobacco, and 
that section composed of these 25 counties is known as the 
black patch, as distinct from the Kentucky and Tennessee 
Burley and other tobacco sections or districts, 

It had been my impression, and I so stated in the hearings 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, that not over 5 per 
cent of this tobacco found a market among domestic manufac- 
turers. That was my impression, but I find upon inquiry that 
there is a somewhat larger amount than that which finds its 
way into domestic manufacture—into snuff and wrappers for 
a certain quality of cigar. But it is safe to say that from 75 
to 80 per cent of this tobacco grown in the black patch finds 
no market except in European countries, principally in Italy, 
Austria, and France, It is a tobacco which will bear ocean 
shipment and which meets the taste of the population of those 
countries. The market for it is found there. I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that 75 per cent of that which is exported goes to 
Italy. 

Now, by reason of the depreciation in the currency of those 
foreign countries, by reason of the difference in exchange with 
which we are all familiar, it has resulted that the foreign 
market has been absolutely demoralized. These Governments 
that I have named themselyes purchase this tobacco., It is a 
Government monopoly. The Government buys the tobacco and 
resells it to the consumers, deriving a large amount of Govern- 
ment revenue from that business. We get much of our revenue 
by a tax on tobacco. They do not impose a tax but have it as a 
Government monopoly, buy it in this country, manufacture it, 
and resell it to consumers in foreign countries. 

Now, with not over 25 per cent at the outside for which there 
can be any market in manufacture found in this country, and 
with the foreign market demoralized on account of the condi- 
tion of the currency of these countries, it results that our local 
market in the black patch is absolutely demoralized. To-day 
such little tobacco as is being sold throughout these 25 counties 
is being sold in the main at less than cost of production. How- 
ever, there is a demand among many of the people in the United 
States for this tobacco in its natural state without having been 
manufactured or having anything done to it beyond the condi- 
tion that you see in this package which I hold in my hand. 
And, by the way, this is known as a “ hand” of tobacco. 

But in order to create a demand for it a certain amount of 
advertising is essential, and it requires money to do that. It 
requires capital to be invested in order to find a market among 
the consumers for this natural leaf tobacco. 

In the act of 1909, commonly called the Payne Act, a pro- 
vision was inserted—and, by the way, Members who were here 
prior to that time will recall that we had a long fight in the 
House of Representatives—that was when I first became a Mem- 
ber of the House—to secure the privilege of dealing in the 
natural unstemmed leaf tobacco. We passed the measure, as I 
remember it, through the House two or three times prior to 
1909, but did not succeed in securing its passage through the 
other body until the Payne bill was under consideration, at 
which time there was inserted in it a provision which admitted 
of this loose-leaf retail dealing without the payment of any tax 
whatever. In other words, an individual could go out and buy 
the farmer's tobacco and could advertise this tobacco and could 
resell it to the consumer without the payment of any tax so 
long as it remained in its natural condition, stripped but un- 
stemmed. 

When the revenue act of 1918 was under consideration, and 
during the very last days of its consideration in the Senate, an 
amendment was inserted which none of us discovered in the 
House until it was too late to remedy the situation, which abso- 
lutely destroyed the possibility of engaging in this business, 
except that the producer, the grower of tobacco, could himself 
sell his own production without the payment of any tax. This 
act did not impose a tax on this dealing. It simply provided in 


effect that this character of dealing should not be carried on, 
and eyen though one qualified as a manufacturer he could not 
sell in excess of 1 pound and had to pay a tax of 18 cents per 
pound on that, the same as upon the manufactured product. So 
soon as the special session of the Congress convened in May 
last a number of us from the tobacco sections introduced bills 
designed to remedy this situation. I do not recall all of the 
bills that were introduced. I know that my colleagues from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stus and Mr. Byrns] and the gentlemen from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. KincHELor] and doubtless 
others from the tobacco section, as well as myself, introduced 
measures, all of them designed to restore the law as it stood 


under the Payne Act of 1909 and permit this dealing to be re- 


sumed without the payment of any tax. Recently the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means kindly gaye a hearing upon my bill 
and after considering it the committee concluded, that it was 
equitable and proper that dealing in this character of tobacco 
should be permitted, but that it was legitimate that a tax should 
be levied and that the Government should derive some revenues 
from it. We, of course, are not prepared to contest the equity 
of that conclusion. So long as we are raising revenues upon 
tobacco sales I should say that much as we might desire that 
this dealing be permitted without the payment of any tax, 
yet logically and correctly a tax may be levied. Therefore the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] in. 
lieu of the several bills pending before the committee will re- 
store the right to one qualifying as a manufacturer to engage in 
this dealing and sell in packages of 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18 
pounds upon the payment of a tax of 7 cents per pound. That 
seems to be an equitable tax. The tax upon manufactured 
tobacco is 18 cents per pound. 

The tax that it is proposed to levy on this is 7 cents per 
pound. There will be added to that the postage upon the pack- 
ages, because the great bulk of this will be shipped by parcel 
post, and the postage which will be paid upon it, plus the tax 
that is levied, will probably just about equal or it may exceed 
slightly the tax of 18 cents per pound. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. — 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman state what will be the use 
of that tobacco? Will it be manufactured by the consumer into 
twist or plug, or something of that kind, and used for chewing 
purposes, or will it be made up into smoking tobacco? What 
is the market for it? = 
Mr. GARRETT, It will be, of course, sold to the consumer, 
and this bill contemplates sales to the consumers. It will be 
used for smoking, and chewing tobacco by those who desire to 
chew it. That is all that will be done with these small parcels 
authorized to be sold under this bill. 

Mr. CANDLER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. With pleasure. 

Mr. CANDLER. This tax of 7 cents a pound is only levied 
on those dealing in the tobacco? 

Mr. GARRETT. That is all. It will not affect the farmer. 

Mr. CANDLER. Nor affect the producer of the article him- 
self. He may sell it in such quantities as he sees proper to 
supply the trade he may have. 

Mr. GARRETT, Yes. It does not interfere in any way with 
the present right of the farmer to sell without the payment of 
any tax the product of his own growth. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Surely. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state why it is shipped by 
parcel post? What is there about this tobacco that makes its 
shipment different than others? The gentleman said a large 
bulk will be shipped by parcel post. 

Mr. GARRETT. By parcel post or by express. The way the 
business is done is this: These gentlemen who deal in it adver- 
tise extensively through the newspapers, and small quantities 
will be ordered, 3 pounds by this consumer, 6 pounds by this, 
and so on, and most frequently he will send a post-office money 
order to pay for it, and the dealer simply wraps it in a package 
and mails it by parcel post for convenience. Of course, he can 
send it by express or in any other way in which it can be trans- 
ported. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, it is not purchased by the large manu- 
facturers in large quantities. 

Mr. GARRETT, No. This bill is simply to enable sales to 
consumers. The gentleman from Massachusetts will understand 
that the relief that will be given by this is not very large, be- 
cause the great bulk of the crop is purchased by those who ob- 
tain contracts from these foreign Governments for its purchase, 
This form of dealing will probably not be engaged in by the 
manufacturers; that is, those who intend to manufacture it 
at all. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Gladly. 

Mr. MILLER. If I understand the bill, the growers of this 
tobacco have the Privilege of selling it without the payment of 
a tax. 

Mr, GARRETT. That fs true now. 

Mr. MILLER. If the growers of this peculiar form of tobacco 
form a sales agency among themselves and thereby market their 
tobacco from this sales agency, this entire agency, then, will be 
disposed of and this entire output of tobacco will be disposed of 
without any revenue to the United States Government. 

Mr. GARRETT. Not at all. They may, and do now, pool 
their crops and employ an agent to make sales. 

Mr. MILLER. That is what I understand. 

Mr. GARRETT. But they must pay that agent a salary. 
The agent can not work, under the rulings of the Treasury De- 
partment, im any other way. Construing the act of 1918, an 
agent of any group of farmers can not work on a commission 
basis; he has to receive a fixed, stipulated, definite, well-deter- 
mined salary before he can represent them, and he must keep 
all sales separate. That can be done now, and this does not 
change that law in any respect; but here will be a result of this, 
I think. There are men scattered throughout the black patch, 
who are quite anxious to engage in this dealing, and they will 
organize a business if they feel that they can be on something 

like a permanent basis, with a revenue laid, and not be appre- 
hensive about the future, and they will immediately proceed to 
buy out of this year’s crop, if we can get this bill passed in time, 
a supply sufficient to carry them over until the next year’s crop 
will be ready. 

And they having a certainty will invest their capital and ad- 
vertise and pay this tax. As the situation now stands gentle- 
men can readily understand that it is not practicable for the 
farmers in any very great degree to organize their pools and 
employ an agent and pay him a fixed salary when they have no 
idea how much business he will do and thus dispose of their 
crops, but under no circumstances, either under the pooling and 
individual producer’s sales, or under the operation of sales by the 
purchasers, as this bill will allow, or under both combined, will 
there be anything like half of the crop ordinarily raised in the 
black patch disposed of to consumers in the United States. It 
will continue to find its chief market in European countries, and, 
of course, we derive no revenue from that. This year’s crop in 
the 25 counties is estimated to be about 175,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. MILLER, Will the gentleman yield for another short 
question? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do. 

Mr. MILLER. Is it impossible under the regulations of the 
Treasury Department for the producer to be that sales agent? 

Mr. GARRETT, A producer can be the sales agent of other 
producers, but he must for his services for his neighbors, if 
there be a group of neighbors, receive not a commission but a 
fixed stipulated salary, and he must keep records of his sales 
of the different crops separate and a record of his receipts 
separate in every way. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If I am correctly informed, this tobacco is 
grown principally by tenant farmers? 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, yes; that is a fair statement. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And there are some 80,000 heads of families, 
or families, involved in this? 

Mr. GARRETT. Quite that many. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And about the average amount they receive 
for their erop is $700 to the family? 

Mr. GARRETT. I doubt if it is that much. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is their principal means of livelihood? 

Mr. GARRETT. It depends, of course, on the price at which 
the tobacco is sold. 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘Take the price sold about December last. 

Mr. GARRETT. Let me say this: It is the principal money 
crop in the 25 counties. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And those tenant farmers have already bor- 
rowed money in advance to make this last crop and will owe 
the money, and they can not sell their crop—— 

Mr. GARRETT. Precisely. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This will afford a means of getting a small 
part of their necessary living. 

Mr. GARRETT. It will, and it will afford some competition, 
too, to these foreign buyers. If time permitted I could tell 
this House a story that would 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes 
additional. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I yield the gentleman five minutes 
additional, 


Mr. GARRETT. I could tell this House a story that would 
perhaps surprise you. Briefly, by reason of the fact that the 
selling market for this is found abroad and that there is what 
is known as the French type and what is known as the Italian 
type and what is known as the Austrian-type, there really 
exists no competition at all, and buyers—that was true in the 
past and so far as I know may be true now—in some sections 
of the black patch who held the contracts to purchase for the 
foreign Governments will go out riding the country and pur- 
chase it, because a great deal is bought from the buyer going 
out from the town and going to the farmers’ barn, as it is 
called, and making his purchases there, and it has happened 
Again and again in my own county, so I have been informed, 
and throughout the various sections of the black patch, that the 
territory was so divided that a tobacco buyer would go to a 
barn upon one side of the road, look at the tobacco and make 
an offer upon it, and decline to cross the road and see another 
barn belonging to the same farmer and probably raised in the 
same field. So that the thing called competition in the pur- 
chase of this black tobacco is practically an unknown thing, 
and by the passage of this measure, if we can have reasonable 
assurance that it will be permanent law, dealers will build up 
a business, because there are innumerable persons who prefer 
the tobacco in just this shape for their use in their pipes and 
for chewing purposes, and dealers will advertise and build up 
a market in the United States for very considerable quantities, 
and the Government will be deriving a revenue which it does 
not now derive from sales of this character, and there will be 
competition. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. As a matter of fact the gentleman knows 
the relief given by reason of the passage of the bill in com- 
parison with the proportion of the great crop is infinitesimal. 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes; so far as the immediate future is 
concerned. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. But where the farmer will be benefited 
is by reason of the fact that the dealers work up specially 
this trade and can afford to pay the farmers a better price 
because of the special type that the consumers want. 

Mr. GARRETT. There is in one town in the county in which 
I live a dealer who at the time of the passage of the act of 
1918 had an immense quantity of tobacco on hand. He had a 
trade which he had built up for a number of years, and his 
postage bill for parcel-post packages alone amounted to more 
than $100 a day on account of the quantity he was sending. 
That same condition was true in the district of my friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. Ktxcuetor], and my other friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY], and the surrounding counties in my 
State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. I very much hope this bill will pass, and I 
ask unanimous consent to extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT. The bill in effect simply means that persons 
by qualifying under the manufacturing provisions of the inter- 
nal-reyenue laws shall be permitted to sell unstemmed loose-leaf 
tobaeco in packages of 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18 pounds by the 
payment of a tax of 7 cents per pound. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsHnAwI. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the man in overalls has always been my hero. I received a 
telegram from John W. Ham, a great friend of humanity in my 
home city of Atlanta, telling me that under the leadership of 
John A. Manget, a great humanitarian, the fair-price commis- 
sioner of Georgia, that they will organize to-morrow in the Bap- 
tist Tabernacle a club of something like 4,000, who agree simply 
to join hands to try to combat the high cost of living. 

They ask me to wire an indorsement. Naturally I could not 
indorse it without practicing what I preach. So I went down 
town and spent $4 for this good suit of overalls, which I am now 
wearing, and have wired them that I am going to urge Congress 
that I think it would be an eminently sensible thing and set a 
far-reaching example if the Members of Congress would either 
join the overall club or the old-clothes club, as I have done. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
that Members of Congress have $4 apiece to spend as he has? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. I want to say to the gentleman that if he has 
not the $4, I will go on his note. [Laughter.] 

Seriously—nothing sensational about this—all over the land 
this thing is going to be done. Let us set a good example and help 
still the tempest of unrest and bring a speedy return of peace 
to the land we love so well. [Applause.] 
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MESSAGE FROM THE BENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Cannon having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, n message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 12260) to amend sec- 
tion 600 of the act approved September 8, 1916, entitled “An act 
to increase the revenue, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 9629) for the relief of the Merritt & 
Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Co., in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution : 


Senate concurrent resolution 26. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the er of the House of Representatives be requested to cancel 
his signature to the enrolled bills: 

S. 1005. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship Matoa ; and 

S. 1222. An act for the relief of the Owners of the schooner Henry O. 


Barrett. 
That upon the cancellation of such si ture the Secretary of the 
„ 1005 with an amendment 


Senate be directed to reenroll said bill 
as follows: Strike out of section 2 the following words: “ That should 
damages found to be due from the United States to the owner of said 
steamship Matoa, the amount of the final decree or decrees therefor 
shall be paid out of any money in the United States Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated: Provided,” 

And her, That the Secretary of the Serate be directed to reen- 
roll the said bill S. 1222 with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
of section 2 the following words: “That should damages be found to 
be due from the United States to the owners of said schooner Hi 
B t, the amount of the final decree or decrees therefor sh 
paid out of any money in the United States Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated: Provided.” 


TO REGULATE DEALING IN LEAF TOBACCO, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentléman from Ohio [Mr. Ricketts]. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
the charge has been openly made on the floor of this Chamber 
many times during this session of Congress and the previous 
special session, whch convened on the 19th day of May last year, 
that the Republican majority of the House was responsible for 
the great army of unnecessary employees in the various de- 
partments of Government, and that owing to the failure of the 
majority to enact proper legislation and to reduce appropria- 
tions this vast number of unnecessary employees had not been 
reduced. In short, the charge is made that the Republican 
majority is, and has been, responsible for the gross extrava- 
gance and the unnecessarily large army of countless and ineffi- 
cient employees in the various departments of Government. No 
claim could possibly be further from the fact. Such contention 
is absolutely erroneous and without the slightest foundation. 
I can not remain silent longer and allow this false assumption 
and erroneous claim to go unchallenged. 

The membership of this House and the country are entitled 
to know the truth, and it is my purpose to give a clear state- 
ment of the actual facts and to recite the law in the short time 
allotted to me in which to address the House, 


THE LAW. 


Provisions applicable to all executive departments: Section 
158 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, second edition, 
1878, contains the following provisions: 


The provisions of this title shall apply to the following executive 


departments : 

‘First, the Department of State; second, the De ent of War; 
third, the ent of the Treasury; fourth, the Department of Jus- 
tice; fifth, the Post Office ent; sixth, the Department of the 


Navy; seventh, the Department of the interior.’ 


It will-be understood, of course, that there are now a great 
number of commissions and bureaus and subdivisions of these 
various departments. I am particularly concerned in calling 
attention of the House to the fact that section 169 provides as 
follows: 

Each head of a department is authorized to employ in his depart- 
ment such number of clerks of the several classes by law, 
and such messengers, assistant messengers, copyists, watchmen, labor- 
ers, and other employees, and at such rates of compensation, respec- 
tively, as may be appropriated for by Congress from year to year. 


Section 194 of the same statute provides: 
The head of each d 
10 in his department and the officers thereof, stating th 
1 ent an e o g — 


cee er n was actually emplo: 
each; also whether 


Section 198 of the same statute provides: 
The head of each department shall, as soon as practicable, after the 


last day in September of each year in which a new Congress is as- 
semb; cause to be filed in the Department of the Interior a full 
and complete list of all officers, agents, clerks, and employees em- 
ployed in his 5 or in any other of the offices or bureaus con- 
nected therewith. He shall include in such list all the statistics 
8 to his department wired to enable the Secretary of the 
nterior to prepare the biennial register. 

The last paragraph of section 4, of chapter 3514, of the first 
session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, 1906, reads in part as 
follows: 

Hereafter the heads of the several executive departments, and all 
other officers authorized or required to make estimates for the public, 

ces shall include, in their annual estimates furnished the 
tary of the 5 for inclusion in the Book of Estimates, all esti- 
ma of appropriations required for the service of the fiscal year for 
which they are prepared and submitted, 

It occurs to me that the above provisions of the law are 
clear and convincing. There is nothing in any of the above 
sections or anywhere in the law that requires Congress to 
determine the personnel of any department; that duty is 
lodged with the head of the department. Neither is Congress 
required to estimate the amount of money that should be ap- 
propriated for any department. That duty also rests with the 
head of the department, to determine what is needed in order 
to carry on the work of his department in an efficient manner. 
It is also the duty of each head of a department to state what 
number of employees in his department are necessary. No one 
else has the authority or the ability to determine just what 
employees should be retained in any department in order that 
the work of that department may be faithfully and efficiently 
performed. This duty is clearly defined by the statute, and it 
is incumbent upon the head of each department to carry out 
its provisions. Under the present system of making appro- 
priations, there is only one way by which the appropriations 
committee or other committees having to do with appropriations 
can determine what amount of money should be appropriated 
for any department of Government, and that is through the 
recommendation of the head of that department. By law it is 
made the plain duty of the head of the department to report 
to the various committees of Congress, which have the au- 
thority and power to make appropriations, the amount of the 
appropriations that should be made in order that his depart- 
ment may pay the employees therein the salaries to which 
they are justly and legally entitled for the services which they 
render. Every Member of Congress knows full well that it has 
been the policy of the Republican majority from the time Con- 
gress convened in special session on the 19th of May, 1919, to 
economize as far as possible in making appropriations, but not 
to reduce appropriations so as to destroy or impair in any 
manner the efficiency of any department. 

Congress has no way of determining just what appropriation 
should be made except through the recommendations made by 
the various heads of departments to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who in turn submits the claims of the various departments 
in a book known as the Book of Estimates. Now, it is true that 
Congress could refuse to make appropriations necessary to 
continue the personnel of the department, but in doing so Con- 
gress might easily destroy the efficiency of the personnel of that 
department, which would result in a great injury to govern- 
mental service; and by reason of that fact the various com- 
mittees of Congress called upon to make appropriations for 
these various departments must, as a matter of fact, depend 
upon the recommendations of the head of the department as to 
the needs of a department. 

Prior to the war there were 39,000 employees in the various 
departments of government. At the time of the signing of 
the armistice on November 11, 1918, there were 117,000 em- 
ployees in the various departments of government. Inasmuch 
as the war was over it was generally understood throughout 
the country, and especially among the taxpayers of the country, 
that the personnel of these departments would be reduced by. 
the heads of the respective departments, but 17 long months 
have elapsed since the armistice was signed and since the war 
was actually over and yet these various heads of departments 
have not reduced the personnel of their respective departments, 
as they should haye done, under all the circumstances, which 
fact is known to every Member of Congress, the administration, 
and to the country as well. However, this has not been doné, 
Instead of decreasing the personnel in several of the depart- 
ments, the personnel has been increased ; for example, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, the Treasury Department had on its rolls in Wash- 
ington 29,000 employees; to-day it has 37,000 employees. This 18 
only one of many instances that I could recite as examples. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
more to the gentleman. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I have heard it repeatedly asserted on the 
floor of the House by our friends on the other side of the aisle 
since Congress convened on the 19th day of May, 1919, that it 
was up to the Republican majority to reduce the personnel of 
the yarious departments of the Government. It has been most 
ingeniously urged—no doubt for political purposes—that the 
Republican majority has been derelict in the performance of 
its duty; that it has neglected to enact legislation tending to 
reduce the great army of employees in the various departments, 
bureaus, and commissions of the Government under the present 
administration. I can not understand why our friends on the 
other side of the aisle do not address themselves with the same 
zeal to the various heads of the departments of the Government, 
who represent their party in the present administration. It 
strikes me it would have been very much more releyant for 
them to have urged upon the various heads of departments 
that they were a part of the present administration, and that it 
was necessary for them to reduce the personnel of their de- 
partments, because the taxpayers of the country were groaning 
under the great burden of taxation; that a deficit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, under the present administration, 
amounting to something like $3,650,000,000, is staring the tax- 
payers of the country in the face, and will have to be met in 
the year 1921, either through the sale of bonds or by an increase 
of taxes, which will add greatly to the burden that the tax- 
payers of the country are already bearing. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICKETTS. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As I understand it, the gentleman 
holds that the law explicitly states that these heads of the 
departments shall themselves make up the list of employees 
that are not necessary? 

Mr. RICKETTS. That is exactly true. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And the reduction in the number of 
employees must come through the administration? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Certainly. The heads of the departments 
have the right to increase or decrease the personnel of their 
departments according to the requirements of their depart- 
ments. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio if Congress does not now have the right to limit the 
amount of money that can be appropriated for these employees? 
Could*not the Congress cut off the appropriations for all the 
employees, irrespective of what the departments want? 

Mr. RICKETTS. That is true. The gentleman is correct 
about that. The Congress has the right to do that, but the law 
requires the heads of the departments of the ‘Government to 
determine the number of employees that are necessary to carry 
the work of their departments and requires that the heads of 
the departments make a recommendation to Congress as to how 
much money is necessary in order to carry on the work of the 
departments. It further requires the heads of the departments 
to certify to Congress whether or not any of the employees in 
their departments can be released or discharged, and that has 
not been done. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would like to ask the gentleman if there 
is any law binding Congress to accept the recommendations of 
these heads of the departments? 

Mr. RICKETTS., Most assuredly. That is the spirit and 
intent of the law. That is why Congress 38 years ago passed 
this law. And let me say to the gentleman, if the law of 1878 
was good for 38 years before the late war broke out and kept 
the personnel of these various departments down to 37,000, 
why would not that same law be sufliclent after the war was 
over and why would not the same law cause the heads of the 
departments to reduce the personnel of their departments? 
{ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
more to the gentleman. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I do not mean to criticize my friends, for 
they have rendered a very valuable service in this House in 
many instances during the sessions of the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
but I believe they are entirely mistaken in the deductions that 
they have made with reference to the method to be employed in 
order that the great army of employees in the various depart- 
ments of Government might be reduced. They haye evidently 
overlooked the fact that their party and the present administra- 
tion are absolutely responsible for the unnecessary employees 
that are now being retained in the various departments of Goy- 
ernment without just cause or excuse. I am sure that they want 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


Mr, Chairman, I yield five minutes 
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to be fair; and I know that T have no disposition to be unfair, 
but I do want the people of the country to know the truth so 
that they can place the blame for the increase in taxation, which 
is sure to come in order to make up the deficit, where it really 
belongs. 

The extravagant expenditure of the people's money by these 
departments in retaining this vast, useless, and unnecessary 
personnel is appalling and astounding. It is a colossal waste of 
money that must be and should be charged up to those who are 
responsible for the unlawful expenditure. 

This Republican Congress has reduced ench and every esti- 
mate for appropriations that has come before it during this 
session, and I defy anyone to deny it, be he Democrat or Republi- 
can, as the following statements and comparisons will clearly 
show: 

Com on the amounts the i 
PEE ALN wed ONAA EA AE SEREA COUN AAEE EE 
FIRST SESSION. 


Decrease of 
Amountsas | Amounts asked amounts agreed 
agreed upon, | for and consid- , Sixty sixth 
Title of act. Sixty-sixth Con- | ered, Sixty-sixth | 59 arh 
gress, first Congress, first Session, under 
session. session. amounts asked 


for and consid- 


ered 
. $1, 093, 925. 00 
. OT 495, 997, 391,54 
271, 230. 09 
8 808, 416, 85 
Sane 350, 806, 782. 49 
3 359, 431, 348. 30 
450, 009, 000, 09 
AITTA 13, 458, 749. 51 
War Risk Insurance and 
pension deficiency........)  45,0H4,500.00 | 45,044, 0. 00 % 
Expenses incident to first 
session of the Sixty-sixth 
CONQTESS 0.06. ccc cceecesessf) >< S |. S85; -79B 00 co se cet cae ee 
i 2, $73, 713,652. 76 4, 559, 581, 546. 40 1,685, 807, 883. 61 


t This amount does not include $45,044,500, estimated in connection with the bill 


urgent deficiency appropriations for the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and 


‘for the payment of pensions. Of this sum, $42,615,009 was not estimated at the third 


session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, and therefore not included in the total of $42,764,- 
678.04, which sum does include $2,429,500 for above-mentioned purposes. 


SECOND SESSION, 


Title of act. Appropriation. Saving. 

Agriculture. ...............- $42, 098, 238. 00 $30, 540, 034, 00 $11, 558, 204.09 
FFT 982, 800, 020. 00 377, 246, 944. 00 605, 553, 078. 00 
District of Columbia. 20,329, 428. 87 18, 190, 487. 87 2,138, 941.00 
Fortification. .........2..... 117, 793, 330. 00 18, 833, 442. 00 4 859, 888. 0 
eee 17, 471, 783. 39 13, 133, 013. 39 4,335, 750.00 

Legislative, executive, and 
Fog 122, 453, 685. 52 108, 650, 016, 11 18, 803, 669. 11 
litary Academy 6,778, 637.20 2, 141, 712. 70 4, 636, 924.59 
val 647,631, 254.80 | 425, 289, 574. 00 222, 341, 680. 80 
Tost Office 487, 497, 573.00 461, 728, 368.09 5, 769, 205. 00 
Rivers and harbors 48, $41, 565.09 12, 000, 000. 00 36, 841, 565. 09 
Second deficiency 117, 662, 511. 87 . 684, 342.14 28, 978, 169. 73 
1, 551, 440, 934.21 | 1,039, 917, 073. 44 


It will be understood, of course, that the above tables are 
not official, as the official figures are not available until the 
close of the session. [Applause.] 

The above tables and comparisons show clearly that esti- 
mates for appropriations have been slashed materially. The 
difference between the estimates submitted by the heads of de- 
partments to the Secretary of the Treasury and appropriations 
actually made shows a saving to the taxpayers of the country 
of $2,725,784,967.08. ` 

Why have the departments submitted estimates for such 
claims of appropriations at this critical time of financial dis- 
tress? What is the purpose or the end to be attained? The 
answer is simple. The heads of the various departments are 
determined to maintain the war-time personnel of their respec- 
tive departments, regardless of the tax burden upon the people. 
Will any fair-minded man claim or contend for a minute that 
the present Republican majority in Congress is responsible 
in the slightest degree for this condition or state of affairs? 
Is the Republican majority to function only when it assumes 
the rôle of conducting the affairs of the various heads of de- 
partments of this administration? Certainly not. Then let 


the responsibility rest where it belongs, with the present ad- 
ministration ; let the heads of departments carry out the pro- 
visions and requirements of the law and further discussion of 


1920. 
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this subject will be unnecessary, and the taxpayers of this 
country will be greatly relieved of an unnecessary burden that 
is thrown upon them by the failure of these departments to 
comply with the requirements of the law. The fault is not with 
the law. The law is ample. The fault is with the heads of 
the respective departments. 

I hope it will be borne in mind that the present law was 
adequate in every respect to control the heads of departments as 
to the number of employees in each department before the late 
World War. Then why should not the same be adequate to 
control them in this matter since the war has ended? If this 
law was wholesome and effective for 38 years before the late 
war, why is it not just as wholesome and effective under similar 
conditions since the war? 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICKETTS. I y decline to yield, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have only a short time in which to complete my ad- 
dress. I regret that I can not yield. 

No Member of this House has the right to camouflage on so 
serious a matter as this to the taxpayers of this country. We 
must face this matter in the light of the law as it is, not as we 
would prefer to have it for political purposes. This law kas 
been supplemented from time to time, but the above provisions 
remain the same, 

During my service here I have stood out stoutly for economy, 
because I felt that I knew the necessity for economy, arising out 
of the fact that gross extravagance has been practiced in the 
management of the affairs of this Nation during the past two 
and one-half years, and especially since the was 
signed on the 11th day of November, 1918. This is a time in 
our national history when every American should be at his best; 
when every official of the Government, including Members of 
Congress, should subscribe strictly to a policy of economy and 
perform his full duty to his country; when a substantial busi- 
ness policy should be pursued not only by the Government but 
by all men as well in order that normal conditions may be re- 
established and our country again made whole. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, how does the time 
stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
been exhausted. The gentleman from Tennessee has two min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, for the information of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur], I read the follow- 
ing from the chief of the Capitol police: . 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17, 1920. 


The undersigned is captain of me United States Capitol og and 
has been employed in and around the 7 ee for the past 23 years, 
having once n Doorkeeper of the Senate. x 

Both the flag on the east end of the Capitol and the 25 on the west 
end of the Capitol Building are each even sunset and 
are raised each morning at sunrise. The statement tha —.— are never 
lowered and raised each day is incorrect. 


Captain United. ‘Btates Avaettor h Police. 

Now, Mr. I want to answer the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Rickerts]. In the discussion of the Agricultural 
appropriation bill and in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill I called attention to the fact that our Re- 
panties committee provided in the Agricultural bill for 754 

and for 76 watchmen for one department, and in 
the legislative bill for 1,076 messengers and 515 watchmen, and 
I offered amendment after amendment from the floor to cut 
them down, a thing which this Congress had a right to do, and 
each time my friend's side of the House, with only a handful 
of Members present here in charge of these two bills, voted to 
keep that big bunch in, because they were afraid of the organiza- 
tions to which they belonged. Most of these heads of depart- 
nen are Republicans anyway, there for years under the civil 
service. 

Why should he now get up here and camouflage to the public 
that he and his party are not responsible? You let us Demo- 
crats get in here once more [laughter on the Republican side] 
and I am going to help to get them out, and we are going to get 
in power after the next election, [Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 701 (a) of the revenue act of 1918 
be, ane the 1 is hereby, ‘amended so us to read as follows: 

That upon all tobacco and snuff manufactured in 
N into the United States, and hereafter sold by the manu- 


facturer or importer, or removed for consumption or sale, there 
be levied, collected, and paid, — lieu of the internal-reyenue taxes now 


— — law, a tax of 18 cents und, to be pald b; the 
2 porter thereof; and ‘upon adh ee v 


sale to the consumer, except by een 
thereof, on and after the date of the passage of this act, a tax of 7 
Peay i Boel pound to be paid by the person so selling or removing such 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, there is only one sec- 
tion of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I made the pro forma motion 
for the purpose of referring to one of the alleged savings to 
which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Rickxetrs] referred awhile 
ago, and that was on the Army bill. 

It is true that the Army bill, as it passed the House yesterday, 
carried $600,000,000 less than was estimated for in October. 
Attention was called yesterday to the fact that the estimate 
was made in October, the time required by law, when the coun- 
try had no settled policy as to what the size of the Army should 
be or would be. It was the idea of the Chief of Staff at that 
time and those advocating military training that we should 
have an Army of 500,000, and in order to have universal mili- 
tary training about 25,000 officers. The Congress did not at- 
cept that proposition. The Army was reduced to 175,000 men 
instead of 500,000, as b and coe? universal 
military training was killed by the action of the respective 
parties in this House. 

But let me call the attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that the first action to accomplish that result was taken by the 
Democratic Party when we met in caucus in this Chamber and 
went on record against the proposition of compulsory universal 
military training by a vote of 106 to 17. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washingten. Did not the Secretary of War 
recommend an Army of 575,000? And did he not make a recom- 
mendation for an appropriation to support an Army of that 
size? If the department had had its way, would we not have 
such an Army, and would it not be necessary to make an appro- 
priation for sueh an Army? 

Mr. FIELDS. I am calling the incr attention to the 
action taken by the Democratic Members of on this 
proposition. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Was not that the action of 
the Secretary of War? 

Mr. FIELDS. As I now recall, the Seeretary of War did 
after some delay indorse the recommendations of the Chief of 
Staff for an Army of 500,000 men, giving as his reason for his 
action that, in his opinion, the unsettled condition of affairs 
in the country warranted the maintenance of an Army of that 
size until the restoration of normal 8 at least; but 
that was not a partisan proposition, for while the Secretary of 
War is a Democrat the Chief of Staff is a Republican. But 
since you gentlemen of the Republican side inject politics into 
every question relating to the Military Establishment, I will 
ask you this question: If your champion of universal military, 
training, Gen. Leonard Wood, should be nominated for the 
Presidency by your party, what are you gentlemen going to do? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In answer to the gentleman’s 
question I will say we are going to elect him, if nominated. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Focnt] is recognized. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, my young —e from Texas 
[Mr. Branton], with something more than his ordinary com- 
posure, and yet with a struggle and a rather hurried effort, a 
moment ago attempted to escape from the tight place in which 
he found himself under the fence yesterday by calling in a 
policeman to verify his erroneous statement. 

I will not take up much time, but notwithstanding the message 
the gentleman received from the policeman, as a matter of fact 
the statement was made yesterday—and I thought I was making 
a friendly correction of an error made by two distinguished gen- 
tlemen from Texas about the raising and lowering of the flag 
from the dome of the Capitol in the morning and evening. I 
undertook to say that the flag on the front of the Capitol and 
at the rear of the Capitol was never lowered, but that it floated 
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there continuously, and was always there, to be seen day and 
night. The gentleman has read a statement from the chief of 
the Capitol police, who had previously called me on the tele- 
phone. I do not know the policeman. I never saw him. I do 
not know how much he knows about the history of the flag nor 
about this particular duty as a Capitol policeman, but I do 
know that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] is an 
authority on this question of the flag. I will give the gentleman 
the information as to where I got the authority for my state- 
ment and what I predicated my remarks on. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the celebrated, really marvelous lecture on 
the American flag delivered on the floor of this House by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. If he will turn to 
page 36 of the pamphlet edition of that speech he will find there 
a paragraph which reads: 

Officially over only three buildings does the flag fiy continuously, day 
and night—the National Capitol at Washington (east and west fronts) 
and over the adjacent office buildings of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

With all respect for the policeman, whoever he may be, 
whether he is performing his duty or not, or whether he has not 
been apprised of his duty with regard to keeping the flag up, if 
he does not know it I would recommend him to see Mr. Hicks 
and find by what authority he made this statement in one of the 
greatest public documents ever issued in the history of this 
country, and learn to do his duty; and then if the Member from 
Texas will do likewise in the future he may not be so far misled 
as to charge the gentleman from Pennsylvania with being un- 
aware of this official form as it pertains to the display of the 
flag over the Capitol. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This is wholly out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. It will take only two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Texas will be recognized. 

Mr. FOCHT. I will not object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Focrr] butted into the colloquy between myself 
and the gentleman from Texas yesterday ostensibly to give us 
some information, and I presumed that his information was 
correct; but the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] made 
his speech under a Democratic régime. Then possibly the flag 
never ceased to wave over the Capitol. The present régime in 
the Capitol is Republican. Whatever is done with the flag now 
is done under a Republican régime. This chief of the Capitol 
police is under a Republican régime. He tells us in this writ- 
ten statement that, regardless of what used to occur under a 
Democratic régime, when Mr. Hicks made that speech, the 
flag is now raised every morning at sunrise on the east and west 
fronts of the Capitol and every evening the flag is lowered. 
It is like the case of the lawyer who said to his client, “ Why, 
they can’t put you in jail for that ; and the fellow said, 
„Faith, and don't ye see me lookin’ at ye through the bars?“ 
The flag is raised and lowered now, regardless of what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] said; and if the pro- 

cedure described by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks! 
is the correct one, then my friend ouglit to get his Republican 
régime to work and have the flag fly all night, as the gentleman 
asserts is proper according to what he asserts was stated by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. But the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania should not attempt to give information 
by asserting that the flag is not raised and lowered every day 
when, as a matter of fact, it is so done, according to the em- 
ployee who has it in charge. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consént to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorv. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa the committee rose; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. DowELL, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 13432) to regulate dealing in leaf tobacco, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation that the same do 


8. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I move the previous question on the 
bill to the final passage. i 

The previous question was ordered, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa 2 motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
title of H. R. 12266 be amended in accordance with the text. 
That was overlooked. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the title of H. R. 12266 be amended in accordance with the 
text. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. = 

Mr. DONOVAN. I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks on that bill, on which I spoke this afternoon, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 9065. An act to amend certain sections of the Federn! 
farm-loan act, approved July 17, 1916; : 

H. R. 11877. An act granting the consent of Congress to Madi- 
son and Rankin Counties, in the State of Mississippi, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Pearl River between Madison and 
Rankin Counties ; 

H. R. 12889. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the 
Mahoning River, at or near Division Street, in the city of 
Youngstown, Ohio; 

H. R. 793. An act for the relief of Arthur Wendle Englert; 


and 


H. R.6025. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved March 
3, 1901,” and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. 

CORRECTION OF POST-OFFICE BILL, 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate cencaru 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 11578) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other pur ” the Clerk be, and 
a 1 hereby, authorized and directed to number the sections consecu- 

vely. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 7 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 48 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, 


April 18, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
proposed paragraph of legislation required by the United States 
Coast Guard for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 730) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting re- 
quest that section 34 of the proposed bill providing for the per- 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps be eliminated; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REL rs OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, from the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, to which was referred the bill (H. R, 
13646) to amend the act entitled “An act to establish a Bureau 
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of Immigration and Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform 
rule fòr the naturalization of aliens throughout the United 
States,” approved June 29, 1906, as amended, and for other 
purposes, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No, 846), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10434) to add 
certain lands to the Targhee National Forest, reported the same 
with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 849), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11917) for the 
relief of Gustavus F. Gallagher, reported the same with an 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 848), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 13665) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Muskogee County, Okla., to construct a 
bridge across the Arkansas River between sections 16 and 21, 
township 15 north, range 19 east, in the State of Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18666) granting the consent of Congress to 
Muskogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the Arkan- 
sus River in section 18, township 12 north, range 21 east, in the 
State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 13667) to re- 
vise and amend section 853 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States of 1878; to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 13668) providing pensions 
for needy mothers having the custody of dependent children 
under the age of 16 years; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. RAINEY of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 13669) to declare 
Short Creek, in Marshall County, Ala., a nonnavigable stream; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 339) to create 
a joint committee on the reorganization of the administrative 
branch of the Government; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 
By Mr. VOIGT: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 340) providing 
for recommendation for amnesty and pardon for political pris- 
oners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13670) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Morgan Thomas; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13671) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 13672) granting a pension to 
John W. Hughes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOEY: A bill (H. R. 13673) granting an increase of 
pension to M. A. Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13674) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew S. Hicks; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MANN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13675) granting a 
pension to Mary Wantz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 13676) granting an increase of 
pension to David Misenar; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3032. By the SPEAKER: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
city of Watervliet, N. Y., requesting the immediate recognition 
of the Republic of Ireland and favoring the passage of the 
Mason bill; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3033. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of William H. Sommers, secre- 
tary Racine Trades and Lahor Council, Racine, Wis., relative to 
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the political offenders in the American civil and military 
prisons, ete. ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3034. By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 
18236, granting a pension to Harry M. Owens; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3035. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of M. I. Conner, of North- 
ampton, Mass., urging the passage of House bill 13390; to the 
Committee on Nayal Affairs, 

8036. Also, petition of Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., urging the defeat of House bills 12379 and 12646; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3037. Also, petition of St. Brendan Society, urging that Con- 
gress abrogate all treaties with England until the army of occu- 
pation is withdrawn from Ireland, etc.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

3038. Also, petition of T. M. McGrath and Michael Meter, 
of Boston, Mass., relative to adjusted compensation for the ex- 
service men of the World War; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3039. Also, petition of Charles T, Mackay and 95 other mem- 
bers of the Michael J. Perkins Post, No. 67, American Legion, 
Boston, Mass., favoring the cash bonus for the ex-service men 
of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3040, Also, petition of George A. Lapham, of Boston, Mass., 
opposing the passage of House bills 12879 and 12646; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3041. Also, petition of William H. Burns & Co., of Worcester, 
Mass., favoring the passage of House bill 11729; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3042. Also, petition of George W. Sias, of Boston, Mass., 
favoring the passage of the House bill for the promotion of the 
production of gold and silver metals; to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures, 

3048. Also, petition of Boston Varnish Co., of Boston, Mass., 
opposing the passage of House bill 12976; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. ; 

3044, Also, petition of G. W. Bent C6., of Boston, Mass., oppos- 
ing the passage of House bills 12379 and 12646; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

3045. Also, petition of Charles A. Hammond Post, No. 78, 
American Legion, of Boston, regarding bonus for soldiers; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3046. Also, petition of the American Legion, Department of 
Massachusetts, Boston, favoring the passage of H. R. 10365; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3047. By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Petition of Jens Hansen and 
71 others, of Elk Horn, Iowa, opposing proposal to restrict sec- 
ond-class mail to newspapers printed in English; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3048. By Mr. HILL: Petition of residents of New York City 
for the enactment of H. R. 10518 to create a Federal urban 
mortgage bank; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3049. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of residents of Brookline, 
Mass., favoring the passage of H. R. 1112, providing for the 
parole of Federal prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3050. By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of delegates to the Major 
County (Okla.) Farmers’ Union, regarding financial, taxation, 
and military legislation; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

3051. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of United Indian War Veter- 
ans, urging legislation in behalf of Indian war veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3052. Also, petition of Boston Chamber of Commerce, urging 
an amendment to the recent railroad act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3053. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of the Blue Triangle Club 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, of New Castle, 
Pa., favoring the passage of the Towner maternity bill (H. R. 
10925); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

3054. Also, petition of the Civic Club of Allegheny County, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., urging postponement of action on H. R. 12466; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

3055. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of the J. Hunter 
Wickersham Post, No, 51, American Legion; Leo Leyden Post, 
No. 1, American Legion, Denver, Colo.; the Phillip Wade Post, 
No, 46, American Legion, Brighton, Colo.; and the Watonga 
Post, No. 125, American Legion, of Watonga, Okla., favoring 
adjusted compensation for the ex-service men of the World 
War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3056. By Mr. VARE: Petition of the Employers’ Association 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., relative to railroad strikes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, April 18, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
Mr. Carrer as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, incline Thine ear, attend our prayer. 
We are here on this holy day to fulfill a sacred duty. Cleanse 
our minds, purify our hearts, and fit us for the service. 

A faithful Member of this House has fallen asleep, and we 
mourn his going. Wise of judgment, strong of will, with ever a 
laudable purpose in view, he was a servant of the people and 
gave his best thoughts and acts to their interests in State and 
Nation. 

Comfort the hearts of his many friends, his loving wife and 
children, with faith, hope, love, Which are ever coming down 
from heaven into the heart of man. 

He was a consistent member of the Methodist Church. His 
faith therefore was unbounded, his hope buoyant. His body is 
still, but his soul goes marching on to larger life and greater 
attainments. 

Help us to look forward to a blessed reunion beyond the stars 
in Thine own good time; and everlasting praise be Thine, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the Journal be deferred until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal be 
8 until to-morrow. Without objection it will be so 
ordered. 


There was no objection. 
THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON, OF OKLAHOMA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This Sabbath day has been, by 
special order, set apart for appropriate exercises in commemora- 
tion of the life, character, and public service of the late Hon. 
JosrrH B. THOMPSON, a Member of Congress from the State of 
Oklahoma, and the House is now in session for that purpose. 
The Clerk will read the special order for the day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On motion of Mr. McCrintic, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, April 18, 1920, be set aside for memorial 
services in memory of the late Hon. JOSEPH B. THOMPSON, a Representa- 
tive from the State of Oklahoma, 

Mr. McCLINTIC, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 525. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now s ded, that o 
88 may be given for tributes to the me of com OSEPH B. 

OMPSON, late a Member of this House from the State of Oklahoma. 

Resolved, That as a cular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished publie career, 
the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the late Josera B. THOMPSON, of 
Pauls Valley, Okla., was born in Texas on April 29, 1871, and 
died on the 18th of September, 1919, on a Baltimore & Ohio 
train en route from Washington City to his home in Oklahoma. 

He was a lawyer by profession and was a practicing attorney 
for 28 years in Indian Territory, which after admission into 
the Union became a part of Oklahoma. He was a successful 
practitioner of the law—honest, honored, and just. 

He was always a Democrat—not a Democrat in name only, 
but in truth and in fact a Democrat, and all the term implies— 
always active in party councils, both State and National; was 
ehairman of the State Democratic committee, delegate to the 
national convention, State senator, Congressman at large, dis- 
trict Congressman, always faithful, always capable, always de- 
voted to duty. He was a man. 

Oklahoma was admitted into the Union in November, 1907, 
and this is the first time the death angel has called one of our 
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delegation to that realm from which no traveler returns. This 
was our first great loss; we felt it keenly then, we have felt it 
keenly every day since it occurred. His going was a distinct 
loss to the Oklahoma delegation in Congress—a distinct loss te 
the citizenship of the State and to the Nation, 

My long acquaintance with Congressman THompson makes 
me feel free to embrace the opportunity to bear witness to his 
devotion to duty, to friendship, and to the common man. 

In my service here, aggregating almost 14 years, I have 
seen many Congressmen come and go; I have seen four-fifths 
of them sworn in and retired to private life. Still, as my mind 
runs back over the long list of friends made and friends de- 
parted, I can not recall a single instance of a member more 
devoted to the aches and pains of mankind than he. Never 
a vote, a bill, or a speech that was not in their interest, for 
their welfare and for their advancement, 

Chosen to this high calling, and it is a high calling to sit in 
this historic Hall as a Member of Congress in a great Republic 
like this one, he was never too busy to minister to the aches 
and pains of the humblest constituent who sought his en- 
couragement, counsel, and advice. Others less considerate 
than he would allow themselves.to be engrossed in the larger 
things and let the aches and the pains of the meek and 
the lowly go unattended and untouched. How refreshing it 
is to observe in this busy, thriving, teeming, selfish world a 
character who thus stands out, it seems to me, quite 
alone—who was always willing to care for little things and 
worry about the humble things, to aid and comfort the 
heartache, the cares, and lighten the load of the everyday 
man. i 

It was a known fact among our delegation for many months 
that Congressman THmomrson needed rest—needed to absent 
himself from his cares and worry of the great office he, with 
devotion, held. Those of us who knew him best had observed 
his loss in weight, his deterioration of body—still he toiled 
on, still he labored on, in the interest of his constituents, his 
State, his Nation. It may well be said that he fell a sacrifice to 
his work, to this all-controlling desire of devotion to duty. He 
died in the harness in the midday of life, enjoying a splendid 
eareer, rendering a noble service; all this makes his going the 
more abrupt, the more co 

In my long service here I have seen many of my colleagues 
fall from this lofty position to honored graves; but few have 
gone on before or will go in the future who leave behind them 
a longer train of friends, both in and out of Congress. 

Death always comes too soon, but when we meet it face to 
face it seems the more unbearable, the more abrupt; and 
when we observe it in our friends and when they are called 
in the zenith of their powers, it makes the problem of the 
human life more difficult and hard to understand. 

I repeat, his death was a loss to his delegation, to his 
family, consisting of a brilliant, devoted wife and two sons 
fashioned in his very image, a loss to his State where his 
friends are everywhere in abundance, a loss to his Nation 
that to-day needs good, true men fully as much as they did 
in the days of yore. 

The grave, whose ponderous jaws are ever open to envelop 
us has enveloped our friend; still the grave is not the end, 
everything about us is but a solemn testimonial of a life be- 
yond the grave and the sweet assurance of the Book of Books 
which has ministered to the sorrowing hearts of men for more 
than six thousand years gives us the sweet assurance of a bet- 
ter life, a fairer day, where there is no sorrow, heartaches, dis- 
appointments, and deaths, 

As we view the House of Representatives from a circum- 
scribed area—many come here, many go. But when we view 
it from the broader arc of the cirele of a Nation, but few are 
called to stand at the head of this Government in the Halls of 
Congress to serve a great, growing, thriving Nation, teeming 
with this great constituency who believe in free government 
and the liberties of mankind. Two thousand years ago Cicero, 
sobbing above the dead body of his daughter, Tulia, exclaimed: 
“Ts there no meeting place for the dead?” Well may we of 
this generation ask, What is to become of the seven and one-half 
million soldier boys who died on the threshold of life that free 
government and a better world might live? What are to be- 
come of these young men with genius, who in the morningtide 
of life gave their life that free government might live? What 
became of the Carpenter of Nazareth dead at 30 years of age? 
There can be but one answer—there is but one answer—the 
Book of Books tells us, and it has never been supplanted and 
never will be, that there is life beyond the grave; and who is 
there who either in logic, truth, or reason will attempt to sup- 
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plant the blessed assurance this book affords. No, to me I 
prefer to believe that those who have passed through that inci- 
dent of nature called death have but passed through the black 
waters that reach the summerland beyond—that they will be 
ushered into the glories of those who have gone beyond. To 
me they have gone to a land unstained by the smoke and din of 
battle, where they may write their books, invent their tools, 
fashion their songs, and guide the tramping, treading multi- 
tude to a better way—a fairer day in that land of perfect knowl- 
edge—in that land of love and peace. To such a destiny I 
would commit my friend—to such a destiny his footsteps will 
travel. 

Mr. Speaker, while no one of right mind ever welcomes death, 
still its rigor loses strength as the years pass by. In the lan- 
guage of the poet, and thus the poet sings— 

All are scattered now and fied, 

Some are married, some are dead; 

And when I ask, with throbs of pain: 

“Ah! when shall they all meet again, 

As in the days long since gone by?” 

The ancient timepiece made reply; 
Forever — never: 
Never — forever.“ 


Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death and time shall disappear 
Forever there, but never here ; 
The horologue of eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly : 
“ Porever—never ; 
Never—forever.” 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, we have met to-day to conduct 
memorial services in honor or our departed friend and colleague, 
Hon. Josera B. THompson, late a2 Member of the House of 
Representatives from the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. THomPpson was born in Grayson County, Tex., on the 
29th day of April, 1871, and departed this life on the 18th day 
of September, 1919. He passed away before he had attained the 
age of 50 years. His life was short but it was full of honorable 
achievement. His death came suddenly and unexpectedly. The 
sad news brought deep sorrow and great regret to all who knew 
him. I recall very vividly the time, place, and manner in which 
the sad news was conveyed to me. About 9 o'clock on the even- 
ing of September 18, 1919, I was called to the telephone. It was 
a message from the Hon, CHAMP CLARK, the former Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, informing me that he had 
received a telegram stating that Congressman THOMPSON of 
Oklahoma had died on the train about 6 o’clock that evening, 
while on his way to visit his home at Pauls Valley, Okla. The 
unwelcome message came as a great shock to me and brought 
pain and sorrow to my heart. 

When the House of Representatives met the following day, 
it so happened that the other Members of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion had been called away from Washington on a matter of 
public interest to the State of Oklahoma and that I was the 
only Representative of the State present. It became my sad 
and painful duty to rise in the House and announce the death 
of my colleague, JosepH B. THompson. I offered an appropri- 
ate resolution at that time in which the House of Representa- 
tives expressed its profound sorrow at his death. On 
the same day the United States Senate passed a similar resolu- 
tion. The Senate and House of Representatives appointed com- 
mittees to attend the funeral. As a Member of the House 
committee, I accompanied the remains of our departed friend 
to Pauls Valley, Okla. I witnessed the beautiful and impres- 
sive funeral services, at which large numbers of constituents, 
friends, neighbors, and relatives assembled to pay respect 
to their distinguished fellow citizen and Representative in 
Congress. ý 

Mr. THomerson was elected to the Sixty-third, Sixty-fourth, 
Sixty-fifth, and Sixty-sixth Congresses of the United States. 
Prior to his election to Congress, he had demonstrated his 
ability as a lawyer and his leadership in the public affairs of 
the State. He had served as a member of the State senate 
of Oklahoma; he had been chairman of the State Democratic 
committee; and he had been a delegate to three Democratic 
national conventions. Those of us who are familiar with the 
fierce conflict in the political arena know that such honors 
do not come to one by mere chance or accident. The high 
recognition which Mr. THompson received from his fellow 
citizens in Oklahoma were the natural result of his intellectual 
force, his personal popularity, his integrity of character, and 
his laudable aspirations to be of service to his State and 
Nation, and to accomplish in life things that were worth 
while. 


My acquaintance with Mr. THompson was very slight prior 


to the time he entered the Sixty-third Congress. In polities 
he was a staunch Democrat. I was a Republican. Whatever 
may have been our impressions of each other at the beginning 
of our association in the House of Representatives, it was not 
long until our personal relations became exceedingly cordial. 
Later we became close friends. He would often come over to 
the Republican side of the House, take his seat beside me, and 
talk with me. In like manner, I would frequently go over to 
the Democratie side of the House and visit with him. When 
important questions were to be voted upon we consulted with 
each other about the question involved and the proper yote 
to be cast. 

No one would question Mr. THoswprson's democracy, or 
his devotion to the principles of his party, or doubt the sin- 
cerity of his belief that the supremacy of those principles 
would contribute to the general welfare of the country. 
With all this, he was independent in his character. He reached 
his own conclusions as to what constituted democratic meas- 
ures and always had the courage to vote as he thought 


was right regardless of the Democratic leadership in the 
House. . 
Mr. THompson was born and reared on a farm. Within 


his congressional district.was the largest city in the State. 
The large majority of his constituents were farmers, He was 
never unmindful of the welfare of his city constituents, but 
his farmer constituents were his favorites. He was-always 
loyal to them and their industry. He sought to render agri- 
culture the best service of which he was capable. He took a 
deep interest in every proposition and measure that would 
promote agricultural development or contribute to the pros- 
perity of the farmers. 

He possessed superior intellectual endowments. His mind 
grasped political questions quickly and easily. With almost 
unerring precision he reached correct conclusions. Once setiled 
in his opinions, he was not easily changed. He was a consci- 
entious legislator. He voted as he thought was right. He liked 
to be in harmony with his party; he respected leadership; he 
had due regard for the opinions of others. But he would follow 
no one in a course which to his mind ran counter to the good 
of his constituents or the welfare of his country. He had 
courage in a high degree. He was fearless in defending what 
he deemed right. He was honest, sincere, and upright. He 
was kind and generous in his disposition, cordial and compan- 
jonable in his relations with others, and his life was full of good 
works and unselfish deeds. He was called from the conflict of 
this life in the prime of manhood. Measured by the years he 
lived, his life was short. But a man’s life is not measured by 
the number of years he lives. The true measure of a man’s life 
is what he has done. Measured by this standard, his was not a 
short life. He rose from a comparatively humble position in 
life to prominence in the legal profession, to a position of great 
influence in politics in his State, and for more than six years 
rendered highly useful and eminently honorable service in the 
greatest legislative body in the world. 7 

He was not a man of narrow views. Primarily he thought first 
of his own home, his neighbors and friends to whom he felt most 
deeply indebted. In passing upon a legislative proposition, he 
thought first about how it would affect the people of his own con- 
gressional district who had commissioned him to come to the Na- 
tional Capital and participate in directing the affairs of the 
greatest Nation on the earth. But he was broad enough to recog- 
nize that in part he was legislating for more than a hundred 
million people. He loved devontly his home people, he was 
deeply attached to the State of Oklahoma and all her citizens, 
but with all this he was intensely patriotic and supremely loyal 
to the Nation. In the enactment of war legislation, he did his 
part well. The record of his votes will show that the honor of 
our country was safe in his hands. He believed in protecting the 
rights of American citizens at all hazards. Regardless of how 
his votes might affect his political future, he voted for every 
measure that would facilitate the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, that would aid in its successful and victorious conclusion, 
or that would contribute to the safety and welfare of the bruve 
and heroic soldiers, seamen, and marines who constituted the 
American Army and Navy in the war witli Germany. 

So closed the life book of Joserx B. THompson. In this life 
volume is revealed the coming and the passing away of the 
hard-working farmer boy, the dilligent student in college, the 
successful lawyer, the influential politician, the skillful legisla- 
tor, and the eminent statesman. 

We cherish and honor his memory. We deeply regret his 
untimely passing away, and we gladly pay this tribute of praise 
to our departed friend, colleague, and fellow citizen, 
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Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, we are met here this beauti- 
ful spring morning to pay respect to the memory of our friend, 
Josera B. THomrson. I want to say just one word or two of 
appreciation. 

My acquaintance with Mr. THospson was in connection with 
the Committee on Agriculture. I found him to be a courteous, 
generous friend, an agreeable companion, a conscientious Con- 
gressman, 2 hard-working legislator, who knew before he came 
to the committee meetings about the various matters that 
were to come up. He would treat with courtesy a Member who 
differed with him. On the other hand, if he thought he was 
right he would fully maintain his position. If he was convinced 
that he was wrong he would concur with the majority in what 
they decided upon. 

In the death of Mr. THompson the Congress of the United 
States has lost a hard-working, conscientious Congressman, and 
the country a good, upright citizen, 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, of the many things 
I have done in my 26 years of service in the House, there 
are many upon which I look back with pride and pleasure, 
One of these is that for years I did my utmost to bestow the 
boon of statehood upon Oklahoma. Two of the most pleasant 
weeks of my life were spent in that beautiful land, hunting and 
fishing. I drove over a large part of it in a spring wagon and 
viewed the landscape o'er ” with ever-increasing delight. Any- 
body could tell that it would some day be a great agricultural 
State, but the chances are that in that faraway day even the 
most imaginative and enthusiastic of boomers never dreamed 
what a rich and mighty Commonwealth she would become 
within two decades, with fair prospects of becoming one of the 
greatest and wealthiest States of the Union. Neither Jules 
Verne nor any other novelist ever wrote a tale so fetching as 
the history of Oklahoma. 

Her population is composed of the very cream of the peoples 
of the older States—the young, the vigorous, the adventurous, 

the daring. 

From the beginning she has sent a strong delegation to the 
councils of the Nation, where they have taken high rank. 
Most of them have been and are young men in the very prime 
of life. No man past middle life has yet represented her in 
House or Senate. She has been very fortunate in the fact that 
until now death has never broken into her delegation, 

Everybody at all acquainted with Josy B. THOMPSON sin- 
cerely mourned his departure. He was my friend, true as steel, 
faithful as the needle to the pole. In fact, he was absolutely 
true in all the multiplied relations of life. He was a fine Rep- 
resentative, honest, industrious, honorable, level-headed, posi- 
tive and kind, firm in his convictions, and unafraid. 

To discharge his duty faithfully and well was his one idea in 
public life. This he did courageously and intelligently. 

His death came suddenly and to most of us unexpectedly. 
He sleeps in his home city of Pauls Valley, one of the lovliest 
spots on earth, among the people who loved him so well and 
whom he served so faithfully. In his death Oklahoma and the 
Nation lost one of the most dependable of all American public 
men, 


Mr, HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, we are gathered together to-day 
to pay tribute to the memory of a departed friend. This tribute 
is prompted by our affectionate regard for him as representative 
of the people and as our friend. 

In the death of JosepH B. THOMPSON Oklahoma lost a close 
friend and patriot who had done much for its upbuilding, and 
the National Government lost a Representative in the House of 
Congress whose courageous stand at all times for right and prog- 
ress was of great benefit to this Nation. ~ 

Josera B, THompPson was a commanding figure among the 
leaders in the construction and upbuilding of the State of Okla- 
homa. It was a great accomplishment to have been of real 
service, such as he was, to his State and his Nation. It was a 
great accomplishment to have won, as he did, the confidehce 
and loye of all them who knew him and his work. 

Mr. THompson was one of the most indefatigable Members of 
this body in looking after the interests of his constituents, 
whether those interests took the form of legislation or of some 
detail requiring attention at the departments. It was this inde- 
fatigable industry in all matters large and small, his rugged 
integrity, his power of speech, his devotion to the interests of 
his constituents, his high ideals, and his upright life that ex- 
plains his remarkable hold upon his constituents. No district 
ever had a more faithful Representative in Congress or one serv- 
ing them with an eye more single to their interests. He was a 
valued friend, a kindly neighbor, a delightful host, a dutiful and 


* 


affectionate son, a true and faithful husband, and a generous 
and loving father. He truly met all of the near and tender rela- 
tions of life, and I mourn his loss, feeling that Oklahoma and all 
w p bound to him by the tie that binds are poorer by his 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is an old custom of this 
House and one much honored in the observance to devote one 
day in commemoration of the life and services of the men who 
die while serving in this body. This good day has been set 
apart for the purpose of paying tribute to our departed friend 
and former colleague, Hon. Josren B. THoareson, of Oklahoma. 
His associates called him by his given name when addressing 
him and in this way testified to the tender regard in which he 
was held. 

His family and mine lived at the same hotel and occupied 
rooms in the same apartment house for considerable periods. 
Our offices were not far separated and on the same floor. 
Together we visited the Allied fronts in the spring of 1918, 
each of us having a son at that time with the combat troops in 
France. We were, therefore, closely associated during all of 
my service here, and I came to know him and the members of 
his devoted family intimately and well. 

Mr. THompson was born in Texas and spent the greater part 
of his life in the virile young State of Oklahoma. He was 
brought up in a school where the sterner virtues are cultivated, 
where the fittest survive, and where men of high purpose and 
strong character alone are selected to lead. 

He was a man of infinite courage, big hearted, courteous, 
possessed of a vigorous personality, willing and ready at all 
times to lend to the unfortunate and to the lowly his loyal help 
and friendship. He therefore counted among his followers 
the large majority of the big hearted plain people. The unpre- 
tentious, the great middle class, among his constituents, whose 
support can not be purchased by money, proclaimed him their 
idol and their champion. He was the stalwart friend of the 
farmer and the man who labors with his hands, and he was 
their generous advocate at all times. He literally lived up to 
the philosophy of Jefferson, who taught the equality of all men. 
Indeed and in truth the meek and the lowly and the helpless 
were first in his thoughts, and he regarded them with more 
favor than he did men of wealth and prominence. He mingled 
with his constituents freely and was never so happy as he 
was when going from place to place in his district greeting his 
friends with the spirit of genuine friendship which character- « 
ized his intercourse with his people. He never forgot the fact 
that he came from the plain people; he never ceased to love 
them and they never lost their faithful love for him. He 
seemed always especially eager to be doing something for the 
soldier, for the soldier’s family, and devoted a great deal of 
his time writing, phoning, and visiting the various departments 
in their interests. 

Mr. THomrsoN was a man of indomitable energy. Few 
Members devoted more hours to the dull. drudgery of congres- 
sional life. His capacity for hard mental and physical labor 
was phenomenal. This accounts in a large measure for his 
rapid rise to a position of influence. Drudgery is the grey angel 
of success, and our friend was a distinct success as a citizen and 
as a public official. His splendid State has upon the floor of 
this House a strong delegation, but he was the peer of any of 
his colleagues in point of ability, in popularity, and in influence. 

He was not a noisy Member, yet he spoke and discussed with 
vigor and rare intelligence many of the big questions that en- 
gaged the attention of the House during his membership therein. 
He never indulged in frivolous nonsense and his speeches 
abounded in forceful argument, devoid of drivel. He wielded a 
keen blade in debate and always had a respectful hearing when 
he engaged in discussion on this floor. 

In the days that are passing swiftly as the swallows fly 
the membership of this House is ever changing. Month after 
month our hearts are made heavy by the death of colleague 
after colleague. During the last few years a large number 
of our associates have answered the last call. Our friend died 
suddenly while on the train, accompanied by his son, as they 
were speeding westward toward the land he loved. A sudden 
death is rather to be desired. How much better it is for the 
grim warrior who conquers all men to hurl his sable spear full 
at the heart and strike down his victim at high noon when he is 
surrounded by his fellows, than to sap his strength by slow 
degrees while he lies bedridden within the four walls of a 
dreary sick room. 

I am sure that all is well with our departed friend. It 
makes us sad, of course, when we think of this loss to his dis- 
trict, to his friends, and especially to his excellent family, 
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but sooner or later we must all enter the land of shadows, and 
yet we believe as he did that the soul is immortal and will live 
forever, We have missed and will continue to miss his genial 
companionship, but one by one, year by year, we shall follow 
him, 


Life's shores are shifting, 
Every year. 
And we are seaward drifting 


Every year. 
Old places, changing, fret us, 
The living more forget us, 
There are fewer to regret us 


very 7 5 — 
But the truer life grows nigher, 

N Every year; 
Earth's hold on us grows slighter, 


And the heavy burdens lighter, 
And the dawn immortal brighter 
Every year. 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, Mr. THOMPSON was a 
native of my State, born and reared in Grayson County, one 
of the splendid counties of the State of Texas, whose popula- 
tion, in intelligence and in good citizenship, is equal to that 
of any county that I know. In his earlier youth Mr. THOMP- 
son had his struggles. He had to fight his battles in order to 
educate himself. That education was attained in our common 
schools and our institutions of higher learning in the great 
State of Texas. 

In his early manhood Mr. THomprson saw fit to cast his lot 
with the people of the State of Oklahoma, and he began as a 
leader in that State, and had the respect and esteem of the 
entire citizenship of that Commonwealth, because it was recog- 
nized that his leadership was wise. 

My intimate acquaintance with him began after he came to 
Congress. We both served on the Committee on Agriculture. 
His birthplace and my birthplace were not far removed, and 
when I met him and knew him personally, as I did in service 
on that great committee, I could see from day to day, in his 
counsel and advice on pending legislation, that his earlier 
training had impressed itself upon him, that he knew the prob- 
lems which confronted the great agricultural masses of our 
Nation, and that he was responding to those problems in aid- 
ing to write legislation that might serve the people who pro- 
duce to feed the world. 

The loss of such a man from this body is not alone a loss to 
the body itself but it is a loss to the people of the Nation. 
When the Representative of a constituency is a man born and 
living among the people whose problems he has known from 
childhood, that type of man knows how to become a real Rep- 
resentative. He is a part of the people whom the Good Book 
describes as the great common people. And when a man of 
that type is sent here, breathing the same air, thinking the 
same thoughts, having the same experiences, his acts are an 
aid to the great citizenship that he represents. 

I recall one incident in our service on the Committee on Agri- 
culture when we had under consideration some of the war legis- 
lation. As all of us know, we had some difficult legislation, the 
one supreme thought being so to mobilize our people and all the 
power and resources they had that we could win the war. But 
in passing these various war statutes there was no precedent to 
guide us. Many times we had to leap in the dark. Probably 
one of the most far-reaching pieces of legislation that this Con- 
gress passed was what was known as the food-control law. 

In the bill as originally drafted its far-reaching powers ex- 
tended to every farm in the land. One of those powers was 
that of fixing prices on agricultural products. As the bill was 
then drafted, it was a general power giving authority to those 
appointed by the President of the United States to exercise that 
power at discretion. I remember very distinctly the discussion 
of that important proposition in which my friend Joe THOMPSON 
participated. It was an amendment offered by him that saved 
the situation. That amendment was adopted by the committee 
to this effect; That if this power to fix prices on agricultural 
products were to be exercised it must be done “ seasonably and 
in advance of seeding time.” It was a remarkable amendment, 
a far-reaching amendment, and back of it lay the fact that if 
you were going to take the products of the great agricultural 
people by some agency of the Government, exercising an ex- 
traordinary war power to fix the price of the product of their 
toil, that fairness to the people, the producers, demanded that 
the President of the Nation should by proclamation state in ad- 
vance of seeding time that the price would be fixed, and that 
the product and price should be named before crops were 
planted. Mr. THowrpson was the author of that amendment. 
It became a part of the law. It helped to save a bad situation. 
The fact that he had been reared on a farm, had received the 
hard knocks that go with the labor on the farm, enabled him 


to understand the situation, and so that provision was written 
into the war law. 

He had a great heart; his heart responded to the people. 
He knew their troubles and faithfully represented their views, 
He was a wise leader, a devoted husband, a patriotic father, 
giving to the service his son, who went to the front. He was 
kind to his friends and loved by everybody who knew him. His 
going is only too soon. His family, his State, and the country 
has suffered an irreparable loss. Peace to his ashes. 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, in the death of our dis- 
tinguished citizen, friend, and colleague, the late Hon. Joseru B. 
THOMPSON, of Oklahoma, the Nation has lost one of its most 
patriotic citizens, the State of Oklahoma one of its hardest 
workers, the fifth congressional district a loyal Representative, 
the Democratic Party one of its most devoted supporters, and 
the wife and family a loving husband and father whose greatest 
pleasure in life was looking after their every comfort. 

His death came as a sudden flash of lightning out of a clear 
sky. No one ever dreamed that the grim reaper of death was 
soon to mow him down. It is rather a strange coincident, as 
my distinguished colleague, Mr. Mondax, has called attention to, 
that most of the Members of the Oklahoma delegation were 
away, out on the ocean speeding for Norfolk, Va., for the pur- 
pose of delivering a silver service set to that great battleship 
which bears the name of Oklahoma. Mr. THompson’s death 
cast a sad gloom over that party. 

Congressman THOMPSON, like myself, was born in Texas. In 
his early days he suffered some privations, but he was possessed 
of a sufficient amount of determination and energy to keep striv- 
ing for an education, and he never stopped until he was suc- 
cessful in being admitted to practice his chosen profession— 
that of the law. Everywhere he lived his honesty, his up- 
rightness, and fair dealing with his fellow man caused him to 
be loved and to be respected by all who knew him. 

Congressman THOMPSON was a Democrat. He held a high 
position in the estimation of all of those who affiliated with his 
party. On many occasions he was honored by being selected 
to high positions of trust. On two occasions he was sent as a 
delegate to the national conyention. Twice he was selected as 
chairman of the Democratic Party of Oklahoma. In 1910 he 
was elected as a member of the Oklahoma State Senate. It was 
during this period that the citizenship of the new State was 
confronted with many intricate questions to solve. The section 
of the State formerly known as Indian Territory was originally 
governed by the Territory laws, the rules and regulations of 
the Five Civilized Tribes, and the laws of the United States 
Government for the protection of the Indians. Likewise, in 
that part of the State formerly known as the Oklahoma Terri- 
tory the Government maintained certain supervision over the 
Indian tribes residing in same. It was necessary for the early 
sessions of the legislature to iron out the many wrinkles and 
put into effect legislation that would be acceptable to all of 
the people. 

Congressman THOMPSON, being a State senator at the time, 
played a most conspicuous part in performing this work in a 
satisfactory manner. He was a member of the famous extraor- 
dinary session called for the purpose of ratifying the act of the 
governor when the capital of the State was moved from Guthrie 
to Oklahoma City between suns. He was a member of the 
extraordinary session of the senate that was called for the 
purpose of ironing out the difficulties that existed among the 
members of the educational board having jurisdiction over the 
various educational institutions of the State. He was selected 
as chairman of the committee on senatorial, representative, and 
judicial redistricting. It was my privilege to be elected chair- 
man of the corresponding committee in the house. While 
serving in this capacity I first became intimately acquainted 
with him. In all of the joint sessions held by these committees 
he always conducted himself in such a way as to merit the 
confidence and respect of all present. Under his leadership the 
bill dividing the State into senatorial and district judge judicial 

tricts was passed. He probably introduced more bills than 

ny other member of that body. It was during this service 

that I learned to admire him, and it is a great pleasure to say, 
that the friendship formed at that time continued until his 
death. 

Oklahoma was admitted as a State a little over 12 years ago. 
Our late distinguished colleague is the first Representative 
from our State to go to his grave. In the House of Represen- 
tatives he was loved and respected by every one. He was a 
member of the great Agricultural Committee, which has juris- 
diction over all matters pertaining to the farm. He believed 
that in the consideration of every question the interest of the 
farmers should be properly considered, and it can be truly said 
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that the agricultural class had in him a loyal and staunch 
friend. 

In addition to the thousands of friends who mourn his loss 
he left a loving wife and two splendid, manly young sons. I 
think it is appropriate for me to say that when this country 
went to war and it was necessary that we join the Allies in 
opposing the great military tyrant who sought to conquer the 
world that his only son of age laid aside his domestic pursuits 
and yolunteered for service. He was willing to make the 
supreme sacrifice in order that our posterity might forever be 
free. The hand of fate was kind in dealing with the destiny 
of that son. He was spared to be returned to take up the 
responsibilities of his father, and it is my hope he will continue 
the humanitarian work that was so interesting to our late dis- 
tinguished colleague and that he will meet with success in all 
of his undertakings. 

Congressman THOMPSON was faithful to every trust imposed 
in him. He was never too busy but what he could find time to 
help a friend. No State ever had a more loyal Representative 
than he. He was universally loved and respected by all of 
his associates, and his loss ha& not only been keenly felt by the 
Nation but by the thousands of his home people whom he loved so 
well. Such a record as his should be an inspiration to everyone, 
and while we all regret he has had to be taken away so soon, yet I 
am pleased that I can stand here to-day and concur in all that 
has been said by the Members of the Oklahoma delegation and 
my other distinguished colleagues who have testified as to their 
high regard for him, 


Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, to-day has been set apart to 
pay a tribute of respect to the memory of our late Representative 
and colleague, JosepH B. THompson. I want to briefly partici- 
pate in these exercises to the extent of bringing a wreath to 
lay upon his memory and to say a word about him. 

He was a resident of Pauls Valley, Garvin County, Okla. 
He came to Oklahoma from the State of Texas many years ago. 
He was always active in local, State, and national affairs. When 
interest was being aroused in the movement for statehood, he 
was an earnest advocate of it. It was at these meetings, where 
organizations were perfected in the Indian Territory and the 
Territory of Oklahoma asking for statehood, that I first met 
him. He was always a central figure in them. A forceful 
speaker and a ready debater, he took an actiye part in the 
politics of our State, during territorial days and after the two 
Territories were admitted into the Union as one State. 

He was a strong believer in the principles of the party to 
which he belonged, and there was no better organizer in the 
State. He contributed much time to the support of his party 
and his views were always given expression in its interest. 
He had an extensive acquaintance through the State, where 
he was known and loved by all men, He was immensely 
popular. 

He served his senatorial district in the State legislature and 
was elected to the Sixty-third Congress as a representative at 
large, and was afterwards reelected from the fifth congressional 
district to the Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth, and Sixty-sixth Con- 
gresses. No man had a more extensive acquaintance in the 
State than our lamented friend. He died suddenly on Septem- 
ber 18, 1919, while on his way from Washington to Oklahoma. 
The news of his death was a great shock not only to the mem- 
bers of the delegation but to innumerable friends and admirers 
in the State. 

Upon entering Congress, he devoted himself diligently to the 
service of the people of his district and State. I doubt if any 
man in Congress was in more intimate touch with the voters. 
He was prompt in answering every letter received and had the 
reputation of looking after details for his constituents who had 
matters pending in the various departments. He was an active 
champion of the rights of the plain people of the country. With- 
out regard to party, they loved and trusted him. He grew up 
under adverse circumstances and never got out of touch with 
men and women that fortune had not favored. 

He served on the Committee on Agriculture and was delighted 
with the work of the committee. He was intensely interested in 
farming and made the needs of farmers a special study. He 
was perhaps as well posted on subjects pertaining to the needs 
of the farmer as any other man in the House. He seldom 
made speeches on the floor of the House, but when he spoke, it 
was with a knowledge of his subject and with great eloquence. 

He left a wife and two sons to mourn his loss, but their 
sorrow is lightened in a large measure by the fact that their 
grief is shared by thousands of friends and admirers through- 
out the State he served so faithfully and loved so well. He 
was a splendid public servant, a loyal friend, a devoted hus- 
band and father, and above all an honest man, 


The people of his district and State miss him and mourn 
his loss. It is fitting that these exercises should be held in the 
House to-day, in order that his services may be recounted and 
his friends given an opportunity to say a word of regret at 
his early passing, as well as drop a tear upon a grave that was 
made only too soon. 


Were a star quenched on high— 
For ages would its light, 

Still traveling downwa from the sky 
Shine on our mortal sight. 

So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the entire delega- 
tion of the neighboring State of Kansas, I desire to join with 
other neighbors and friends in the sentiment that in the death 
of the Hon. Josera B. THompson the State and Nation lost an 
energetic, honest, valuable lawmaker and statesman. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, it was the early spring of 
1901 that I first met Josera B. THompson. It was on the occa- 
sion of an important murder trial in the United States court then 
setting at Pauls Valley. It was amid one of the scenes that is 
familiar to every man who attended a session of the United 
States court in those days in the Indian Territory. My admira- 
tion was won by the vigorous and courageous manner he ex- 
hibited as one of the trial lawyers in the case. Our acquaintance 
sama 5 into friendship which grew stronger as the years 
went by. 

Until the arrival of statehood we met frequently at the session 
of court in the old southern district. After the admission of the 
State into the Union he was selected as chairman of the State 
Democratic Committee, and in this position he led the party 
with great distinction and success, and his opinion was always 
given great weight in the council of his party. Afterwards he 
was elected to the State senate, where his influence was felt in 
the enactment of many wholesome laws. Before the expiration 
of his term as State senator ne was elected to Congress at large 
from the State of Oklahoma, and upon the redistricting of the 
State he was elected as Congressman from the fifth district. His 
broad experience in the affairs of men, together with his ability, 
immediately attracted the favorable attention of his colleagues 
in the House of Representatives. He had the courage of his 
convictions and was always ready to fight for the rights of the 
American people. He aspired to a place on the great Agricul- 
tural Committee of the House and his aspirations were re- 
warded in the Sixty-fifth Congress. He served on this committee 
during the War Congress, and no man in Congress ever worked 
more earnestly for the farmers of the country than Josern B. 
THOMPSON. 

He came to Congress at a trying period of the country’s his- 
tory and performed his part well in the enactment of the con- 
structive legislation which marks the epoch as one of the most 
important in the history of the Republic. On account of his 
wide experience and universal sympathy for others he was en- 
abled to understand the minds and hearts of the people and 
foretell the effect of legislation upon their welfare. 

He was always modest and unassuming in character; he 
was an ardent Democrat and at times intensely partisan, but 
never tainted with bitterness. The intenseness of his convic- 
tions convinced him that his country's welfare depended upon 
the success of his party. He believed in the rights of the masses 
of the people and was always a foe to special privilege. Honor, 
sympathy, and duty were conspicuous traits of his character 
and were among the chief agencies in the development of his 
splendid manhood. His unusual capacity for winning the affec- 
tion of men was due to his deep human sympathy, and“ Joe,” 
as he was familiarly called by his friends, was a successful man, 
and his success was not achieved by birth, rank, or fortune, but 
through his irresistible energy and patient plodding. He was 
a true American, an ideal citizen in his domestic life, and by 
his devotion to his home and family won the deep respect of 
all of his acquaintances, I would fail to pay him proper tribute 
if I did not call attention to those traits of his character ex- 
hibited by him as a loving husband, devoted father, and faithful 
friend. He was all of these, and his devotion to his family and 
friends was like flowers blossoming along his pathway through 
life. 

While active and busy he was stricken suddenly in the prime 
of life and left us to sorrow over his demise. We will miss his 
cordial greeting, his hearty handshake, and his earnest. solicita- 
tion of our welfare. His bark slipped its mooring and without a 
signal of his going he passed over the bar. He has answered 
the summons we all must obey. We will linger, some for a few 
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days, others for years, but let us hope that our crafts, like his, 
reach the haven where weary ships may rest. 

We carried him back to sunny Oklahoma to the scenes of his 
activities. At the capital city, where his body lay in state, we 
witnessed homage paid his memory by his sorrowing con- 
stituents, the poor as well as the rich came and stood side by 
side to drop a tear upon his bier. At Pauls Valley, his home 
city, his neighbors and friends turned out by the thousands to 
pay their last tribute to their foremost citizen. In Pauls Valley 
we laid him to rest in God’s acre, and returned with heavy 
hearts sighing: 


1 oan a touch of a vanished hand and for the sound of a voice that 
8 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. Speaker, when I located in the Indian 
Territory, which is now a part of the great State of Oklahoma, 
15 years ago, Jos THOMPSON, as he was familiarly called, was 
already prominent in polities and eminent in the profession of 
the law. He was, upon the advent of statehood, made chair- 
man of his party committee for the new State and had much 
to do with the shaping of its laws and political tendencies. 
For awhile he contented himself with being the power behind 
the throne, then he asked to come to Congress as a member at 
large from that State. He was elected by the people of the 
State as a whole and had continuously served in this body 
thereafter as the Member from the fifth district until his un- 
timely death in 1919. I became well acquainted with him soon 
5 I located at Ardmore, 40 miles from his home at Pauls 

alley. a 

We were personal friends from that time to the time of his 
death. During a part of that time I presided over the bank- 
ruptcy court for a large district in southern Oklahoma as referee 
in bankruptcy, and THompson being a lawyer of large and 
varied practice, often had business of importance in the bank- 
ruptcy court. This and the fact that we often met at the 
bar of the other courts gave me a favorable opportunity to know 
him both personally and professionally. He was a man of 
true friendships! His loyalty to his friends knew no bounds. 
As a lawyer he was not only able but possessed those traits 
which made him a dangerous adyersary before judge or jury, at 

` the same time his strict adherence to the ethics of the profession 
and his uniform courtesy to opposing counsel and opposing liti- 
gants never failed to keep for him the respect and good will 
of both. That was largely the reason he was so invincible in 
the political field. His Chesterfieldian courtesy served him well 
in the field of political endeayor. 

Of his record in Congress others here present, who served 
with him, are better prepared to speak, and I will leave that 
for them. This I know, that while making my canvass to suc- 
ceed him last fall, I found that he had served in this body to 
the satisfaction of his constituency. He had established for 
himself among his constituency a reputation for constructive 
ability and faithful sérvice, and that reputation was not alone 
established in the hearts and minds of those of his own party, 
but it was shared in large part by those of opposite political 
faith. That is undeniably shown by the fact that notwithstand- 
ing Payne County, one of the counties in his district, invariably 
elects as its county officials the Republican candidates by ma- 
jorities ranging from 300 to 900, yet THoursox never failed to 
carry it as the Democratic nominee for Congress by from 300 
to 700 majority over his Republican opponent. 

After all, the measure of a public man’s success is not to be 
determined by what this man or that says nor by the one act 
or the other performed by him during his career, but it is to be 
measured by the impression he makes upon the general public 
and by hjs record taken as a whole, and, judged by these stand- 
ards, I do not hesitate to say that Joe THompson’s record as a 
public servant was one of which his family and constituency 
may well be proud—one which makes it hard for his suecessor 
or successors to duplicaté and one which will eyer cause him to 
be remembered gratefully by those whom he so well served in 
the Halls of Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all members may have leave to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp upon the life and character of our late colleague. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the order heretofore 
adopted, the House will now stand adjourned. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the House 
8 until to-morrow, Monday, April 19, 1920, at 12 
o' clock noon. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 19, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offeeed the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we desire to hold our place with honor among 
all the nations of the earth and fulfill our mission as God has 
given to us a mission, and we turn to Thee for the inspiration 
of our life work. Grant us discernment, farseeing vision, and 
understanding of the divine import of every element of our 
national life, every incident of our national history, that we 
may interpret these in the light of Thy revelation to us. Grant 
us Thy blessing in the service and labor of this day. We ask it 
for Christ's sake. Amen. 


The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4078) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River near Kansas City. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12610) making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, further insists 
upon its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No.-53 
to the bill, agrees to the further conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Woon of Indiana, Mr. Wason, and Mr. 
Sisson managers at the further conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to a concurrent resolution authorizing and directing the Clerk 
of the House in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 11578) making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, to 
number the sections consecutively, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 12266. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for yocational rehabilitation and return to civil employ- 
ment of disabled persons discharged from the military or naval 
forces of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 27, 1918, as amended by the act of July 11, 1919; 

H. R. 13432. An act to regulate dealing in leaf tobacco; and 

H. R. 13587. An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes. 

The message further transmitted to the Senate resolutions on 
the life, character, and public services of Hon. Josep B. THome- 
son, late a Representative from the State of Oklahoma. 

he message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 12581. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village and township of Shelly, Norman County, Minn., and the 
township of Caledonia, Traill County, N. Dak., and their suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Red River 


of the North on the boundary line between the said States; and- 


S. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to turn over to agricultural fertilizer distributors or users 
a supply of nitrate of soda. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Greek Community, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., praying for the recognition of the rightful 
and just demands of Greece, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Woman’s Irish Educa- 
tion League, of San Francisco, Calif., remonstrating against 
the treatment of Irish political prisoners, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Salina, Kans., praying for an increase in the 
salaries of postal employees, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
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THE JUDICIAL CODE. 


Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7629) to amend the penal laws of the 
United States, reported it with amendments, and submitted a 
report (No. 528) thereon. 


THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. KELLOGG. From the Committee on the . 1 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4163) 
to incorporate the Roosevelt Memorial Association, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Lawrence F. Abbott, an Abbott, Carl E. 
Akeley, Earl Akers, Henry J. Allen, Joseph Alsop, Charles v; 
Anderson, Jacob L. Babler, Charles S. Barrett, John Barrett, E 
Bartlett, R. i ton Beeckman, Albert J. Beveridge, William € 
Bobbs, Charles J. napatie, Evangeline Booth, Desha Breckenridge, 
Henri Brown, FIA A, Burnquist, John Burroughs, eet ze LeRoy 
Burton, Kenyon L. Butterfield, William P. Bynum, Thomas E. Camp- 
bell, Robert D. Carey, Irving A. Caswell, Thomas L. Chadbourne, 
Robert R. Church ro — 97 F. Cochran, William W. Cocks, Henry 
Waldo Coe. Russell Coles, Austen Colgate, Frederick T. Collins, E. 0. 
Converse, Willis C. Cook, George B. Cortelyou, O. W. Coursey, William 
H. Cowles, John 8. Cravens, ees J. 8 H. P. Cross, Walter 
Damrosch, 8. C. Dell, Cleveland II. Dodge. T. ag mre du Pont, 
Milton H. Esberg, , Albert B. Fall, Sylvanus š * 
John H. Finley. William S. Fleming, Charles wo Folds, Rufus E. 
Foster, Lyman J. Gage, Thomas Frank Gailor, James A. Gallivan, 
Halbert P. Gardner, James R. Garfield; Arthur L. Garford, Nelson H. 
Gay, James W. Gerard, James Gibbons, Mary A. Gibson, Will H. Gibson, 
William Ball Gilbert. William A. Glasgow, jr., Martin H. Glynn, 
George W. Goethals, Frank R. Gooding, James P. Goodrich, Theodore F. 
Green, John C. Greenway, Lloyd C. Griscom, Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
Hermann Hagedorn, Grant P. Hall, Edward J. Hanna, Ole Hanson, 
Chester Harding, Judson Harmon, B. F Harris, Albert Bushnell Hart, 
George Harvey, James II. Hawley, Wii H. Hays, George C. Hazelett, 
F T. Hert, Frederick C. Hicks, Frank J. Hogan, Elon H. Hooker, 

O. K. Houck, Clark Howell, R. B. Howell, William Dean Howells, 
Charles E. Hughes, Arthur M. Hyde, Harold L. Ickes, William P. 
Jackson, Alfred J. Johnson, Hiram W. Johnson, Lewis Y. Jobnson, 
Otto H. Kahn, Frank B. Kellogg, George N. Keniston, William S. 
Kenyon, Henry W. Kiel, John T. King, Paul H. King, Earle S. Kinsley. 
Irwin R. Kirkwood, Frank Knox, Philander C. Knox, Florence Bayard 
La Farge, Alexander Lambert, Franklin K. Lane, Albert D. rg 2 
John N. 8 Curtis II. Lindley, Henry D. Lindsley, Colin H. 
8 1 bot tonar, William Loeb, jr., Pierre Lorillard 
fF 8. H. nk O. Lowden, A. Lawrence Lowell, Anna au 

yon, William McAdoo, C. N. McArthur, Charles Wylie McClure, J 

eCormick, Ruth Hanna McCormick, Henry B. McCoy, W. N. McGill, 
James J. McGraw, Gavin McNab, C. H. McNider, Doare P. ` MacGregor, 
Norman E. Mack, Clarence H. Mackey, William T. Manning, T. Frank 
Manville, Thomas A. Marlow, Victor H. Metealf, Herman A. Metz, 
Charles R. Miller, C. P. J. Mooney, J. H. oron, "Dwight W. Morrow, 
Robert R. Moton, Guy Murchie, Michael J Murray, Truman H. New- 
berry, Samuel D. ‘Nicholson, Lewis Nixon, John I. Nolan, Peter Norbeck, 
Alton B. Parker, John M. Parker, Thomas Patterson, F. 8. Peal body, 
George Wharton Pepper, Leroy Percy, George W. Perkins, Gifford 
Pinchot, Samuel Platt, Miles Poindexter, Jeter C. Pritchard, Mason F. 
Prosser, William H. Putnam, R. Lansing Ray, C. F. Reavis, Elisabeth 
Mills Reid, H. L. Remmel, Rush Rhees, Raymond Robins, Prescott W. 
Robinson, Elihu Root, John C. Rose, Julius Rosenwald, Erskine M. 
Ross, John A. Sargent, Charles Scribner, Mary Frances Severance, 
William W. Sewall, John C. Shaffer, Leslie M. Shaw, Louis P. Sheldon, 
Harry F. Sinclair, ‘Thomas F. Smith, M. P. Snyder, ‘William C. Sproul, 
William Spry, 9 C. Steinhart, William D. Stephens, Percy 8. 
Stephenson, Philip B. Stewart, Henry L. Stimson, Marshall Stimson, 
Warren S. Stone, Oscar S. Straus, "Mark Sullivan, Patrick Sullivan, 
J. T. Swift, William Howard Taft, Joseph O. Thompson, William 
Boyce Thompson, John W. Towle, Wallace Townsend, William J. Tully, 
George Turner, R. E. Twitchell, Grace Vanderbilt, George H. Vincent, 
Harriet E. Vittum, Aug. H. Vogel, Henry C. Wallace, Zeb V. Walser, 
T. H. Wannamaker, David Warfield, Charles B. Warren, Henry Wat- 
terson, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Henry J Whigham, Wallace H. White 
jr.. Albert H. Wiggin, James Wilson, Leonard Wood, Luke E. Wright, 
William Wrigley, jr., and Robert J. Wynne, their associates and suc- 
5 ars hereby created a body corporate and politic in the District 
of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. That the name of this corporation shall be Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Association, and by that name it shall have perpetual succession, 
with power to sue and be sued in courts of law and equity babe i 
the jurisdiction of the United States; to hold such real and personal 
estate as shall be necessary for its corporate purposes and to receive 
real and personal property by gift, devise, or bequest; to give and 
dedicate such property to public agencies and purposes; to adopt a 
seal and the same to alter at pleasure; to hold its corporate meet- 
ings within or without the District of Columbia, as the board of 
trustees of the corporation shall determine; to have offices and conduct 
its business affairs within or without the District of Columbia, and in 
the several epee Territories, and possessions of the United States; 
to make and adopt a constitution, by-laws, rules, and regulations not 
inconsistent with the laws of the United States of America, or any 
State thereof, and generally to do all such acts and things as may be 
necessary to carry into ect the provisions of this act and promote 
the purposes of said corporation. 

Sec. 8. That the purpose of this corporation shall be to perpetuate 
the memory of Theodore Roosevelt for the benefit of the people of the 
United States of America and of the world, and to that end, but 
without restriction to the objects enumerated below, to solicit, receive, 
hold, and maintain a fund or funds, and to apply the Sam thereof 
and income therefrom to any one or more of the following objects: 

(1) The erection and maintenance of a ge and adequate monu- 
mental memorial in the city of Washington, D. C., to the memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt ; 

(2) The acquisition, development, and maintenance of a public 
ag in menory of Theodore Roosevelt in the town of Oyster Bay, 

; and 


(3) The establishment and maintenance of an endowment fund to 
promote the * and a ene of the of the policies and ideals of 
Theodore Roosevelt t of the American people, 


Sec. 4. That the Foperty and affairs of the corporation shall be 
managed and directed a self-pe! ting board of trustees. The 
7 ns shall constitute the first board of trustees : 


Lawrence Abbott, H one J. Allen, J b W. Alsop, Charles W. Ander- 
son, R. Livingston Beeckman, Austen olgate, E. Converse, 54 8. 
Cravens, T. Coleman du Pont, Joun H. Finley, James R. Garfi Mrs, 
Frank A. Gibson, James P. Goodrich, Lloyd C. Griscom, 1 e 
Hagedorn, Judson Harmon, . Harvey, Will II. 7 dad A. T. Hert, 
Frederick C. Hicks, Elon H. Hooker, Charles E. H to Hiram W. 
Johnson, Otto H. Kahn, Frank B. Kellogg, Irwin R. rkwood, Mrs. C. 
prant La Farge, Franklin 1 Lane, Henry D. Lindsley, Henry Cabot 

William Loeb, jr., Medill McCormick, James J. McGraw, 
interes II. Mackay, Dwight” W. Morrow, George W. Perkins, Gifford 
Pinchot, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Raymond Robins, Elihu Root, Julius 
Rosenwald, Mrs. C. A. Severance, Harry F. Sinclair, Philip B. Stewart, 
Henry L. Stimson, Warren S. Stone, Oscar S. Straus, Mark Sullivan, 
William Boyce Thompson, Henry C; Wallace, Albert H. Wiggin, Luke F. 
Wright, William Wrigley, jr., and Leonard Wood, 

The board of trustees shall have the power to adopt from time to time 
a constitution, by-laws, rules, and regulations for the selection of their 
successors, for the admission to membership in the corporation, for 
the election of officers of the corporation, and in eral for the 
conduct of the affairs of the corporation, and may alter, amend, or 
repeal the same. 

Sec. 5. That said corporation will have no pever to issue certificates 
— stock or to declare or pay dividends, but it is organized and shall 

cent exclusively for educational purposes, and no part of its 
earn 3 or funds will inure to the benefit of any member or 
vidua 

Sec. 6. That Congress shall have the right to repeal, alter, or amend 
this act at any time. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CALLING THE ROLL. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Harris McCumber Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Harrison McNary Smith, S. C 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Moses Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Nelson Spencer 
Colt Kello; New Sterling 
Culberson Kendrick Nugent Sutherland 
Cummins Kenyon Overman Swanson 
Curtis Keyes Page Thomas 
Dial King Phelan Townsend 
Dillingham Kirby Phipps Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Knox Pomerene Wadsworth 
Gerry Lenroot KARMO Walsh, Mass. 
Glass Lodge Sheppard Watson 
Gronna McCormick Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 


Mr. SMOOT. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hate] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN], who are detained in the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Gomer] are absent on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4248) for the purchase of land occupied by experi- 
ment vineyards near Fresno and Oakville, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 4249) for the relief of Patrick McNamee; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4250) for the relief of John B. Elliott (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4251) to correct the military record of Samuel C. 
Rowe; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4252) granting an increase of pension to William 
R. Elliott (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: > 

A bill (S. 4253) granting a pension to Amelia Xandry ; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PAY OF ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], the Chair appoints the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] as one of the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate on what is commonly known 
as the Army and Navy pay. bill. 
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POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 

was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 11578) entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes,” the Clerk be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to number the sections con- 
secttively, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
lution of the House. 

The motion was agreed te. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 12266. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment 
of disabled persons discharged from the military or naval forces 
of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 
1918, as amended by the act of July 11, 1919, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H. R. 13432. An act to regulate dealing in leaf tobacco was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 13587. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution which I submitted a few days ago, being Senate 
resolution No. 351, relating to District street railways, may go 
over without being ordered to the calendar or referred to a 
committee. I also ask that it may lie on the table until I desire 
to call it up for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONDITIONS IN VIRGIN ISLANDS (H. DOC, NO. 734). 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I present the report of the 
joint commission appointed under authority of House concur- 
rent resolution of January 20, 1920, to report on conditions in 
the Virgin Islands, I ask that the report be printed as a public 
document. The Joint Committee on Printing can consider the 
question of ordering additional copies if so desired. 

Mr. SMOOT., Win the Senator not have it referred to the 
Committee on Printing of the Senate? The Joint Committee 
does not have such questions referred direct to it from the Sen- 
ate. It should go to the Committee on Printing of the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. The report is made both to the Senate and 
to the House, and it is being presented to the House now. My 
understanding was that both Houses would ask to have it re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is wrong. It ought to 
go to the Committee on Printing of the House and the Committee 
on Printing of the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. And then those committees can confer as to 
the number to be printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the number decided upon is more than the 
law would allow without a concurrent resolution, then a con- 
current resolution would have to be submitted in the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. I am inclined to think that the number 
printed as a public document by the Senate and by the House 
will be ample; but I want to leave the question open in case 
there should be a further demand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing of the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask unanimous consent to have the report 
printed as a public document and then the Joint Committee on 
Printing can take up the question of additional copies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Snrrranp in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I desire to consume a few moments 
of the Senate's time in presenting some thoughts on the high cost 
of living. 

At times we, the representatives of the people, become discour- 
aged. Since the armistice the demands have been so great upon 
us, and the clamoring so loud, discontent is so widespread, until 
we almost despair of conditions again becoming normal. I am 
glad, however, that in the last few days we are beginning to 
see signs of the people's mind turning in the right direction: 
It is to the credit of the faithful railroad employees who de- 
clined to follow the proposals of the outlaws—the I. W. W. and 
the bolshevistic crowd—that many of them remained at their 
posts, and many of those who left voluntarily returned. A 


I move that the Senate concur in the reso- 


board has now been appointed to adjust the differences between 
employer and employee, and while I did not advocate this legis- 
lation I feel that everyone should suspend judgment and let it 
have a fair trial, Furthermore, the right spirit is being engen- 
dered in the minds of the people at large. It made me proud 
to read in the papers that ladies of Washington volunteered to 
unload cars before they would sit idly by and see perishable food- 


stuffs go to waste. I want to say that if it had become necessary 
for them to have undertaken that task, I would have absented 
myself from the Senate and joined their ranks. When outlaws 
realize that the public is against them they will cease their un- 
reasonable and exorbitant demands and untimely strikes.. Let 
them know that the public can also organize. If this strike had 
continued a few days longer, many of my constituents would 
have lost their entire truck crops, and perhaps would have been 
ruined financially. 

One of the troubles of the times is that too many people are 
looking to Washington and depending upon the National Govern- 
ment to enact laws appropriating money unnecessarily for their 
wants. While at home the other day I was told that a young 
soldier went into a store and purchased shirts at $15 each and 
at the same time was clamoring for a bonus. We fought this 
war to establish right principle in the minds of mankind, and I 
was in hope that after it was over our actions and ideals would 
be upon a higher plane; that we could see how much service we 
could be to our country and to the Government instead of seeing 
how much we could take out of the Treasury; that we would 
take an interest in our brother’s welfare and see how we could 
best help mankind to become prosperous and happy. We are 
told that we organized the largest Army in the shortest space of 
time known to history; we are further told that this was the 
easiest trained Army the world ever saw; that they already 
knew how to advance; and that the word “ retreat” was obso- 
lete in their dictionary. Our troops had not been long in France 
until they caught the spirit of the motto of Pershing, which 
was, “Let us get to where we are going.” It was the first 
army in history which never lost an inch of ground. We should 
generously take care of the wounded and incapacitated soldiers, 
but at the same time not be unmindful of the object for which 
those brave boys fought who are now sleeping under the poppies 
in Flanders fields. While they were over there, the rest 
of us—that is, all good and true people—did all within our power 
to improve conditions in this country and make it a better place 
in which to live. 

We now have the greatest country in the world and the most 
desirable place in which to live, and people from every corner 
of the globe are looking with longing eyes upon our magnificent 
soil, splendid climates, and prosperous fields, and desire to cast 
their lots in our midst. Perhaps we have allowed our gates to 
be opened too wide in the past and permitted undesirables to 
locate among us. We have been so busy endeavoring to accumu- 
late wealth that we have not guarded well the millions who 
came; but, indeed, the time is now upon us when we should 
see that-no one should be allowed to stay among us who does 
not respect our traditions and who will not support our Con- 
stitution and adapt himself to our methods, support our Gov- 
ernment, and respect our flag. We should not hesitate one 
moment to put all of the machinery of our Government into 
motion to place undesirables on ships and send them back to 
the shores whence they came. If there are any men in public 
positions who sympathize with these outlaws, they should be 
immediately turned out of office and sent thither with them. 

Now, Mr. President, we have also been encouraged recently 
by reading in the papers that the people over the country, and 
especially in the South, have rebelled against the high cost of 
clothing and that they are daily establishing overall clubs” 
and “calico brigades.” This is a spirit that should be encour- 
aged by everyone, whether he be rich or poor. I have as little 
use for the profiteer as I have for the slacker. I am delighted 
to know that the people are beginning to realize that it is not 
the province of the Government to set styles and prescribe 
what one should wear or eat. There has been too much look- 
ing to Washington and the people have been too prone to com- 
plain to and of their representatives. They ought to begin to 
recognize, and I hope they will all see that their prosperity, like 
their salvation, is in their own hands. There is no disgrace 
in being poor nor is there disgrace in honorable work, and one 
should not be censured for the garments that he wears, pro- 
vided they are neat and suitable. The trouble is that everyone 
tries to live in the style of the richest, irrespective of his own 
means or income. The price of men’s clothes has gone all out 
of proportion. It is an encouraging thought to see the school 
and college boys falling so readily into line. Sometimes the 
young are too inexperienced and too self-centered to consider 
the pocketbooks of their elders; but not so now. I have great 
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faith in the American people and great hope in the young people 
of this country. I have no love for dudes and little respect for 
misers. I know men in high places and who are well off who 
are wearing $6 shoes and $2 shirts. They appear neat and 
comfortable. In this connection we could recall and follow the 
advice of a former Secretary of the Treasury, who said, “ Bring 
out your old shoes, have them half-soled; at the same time, do 
not overlook having your last year’s trousers treated in a simi- 
Jar manner.” 

If I may be excused a personal reference, in order to 
encourage the young, I will tell of a young man who once 
worked for me. It was at a time when men were idle and em- 
ployment scarce. This young man was our timekeeper by day 
and bookkeeper at night. I have no recollection that he ever 
mentioned hours or salary. He was totally without means, but 
was in love with his work. To-day he is drawing the same 
salary United States Senators are receiving, and no doubt he 
will be rapidly promoted. A man never gets anywhere watching 
a clock. Do away with restriction and let people work as long 
as they want. 

I desire to say further, Mr. President, that I have noticed 
with very keen interest that the dear women of this country 
are rebelling against the high cost of fabrics they use. They 
look charming, from their graceful heads to their dainty feet, 
clad in any uniform they may select. 

A few years ago a representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture addressed a school in Kentucky and urged raising of 
sheep. At that time there was but one in the district. A club 
was organized and within a very short time there were over 6,000 
sheep in that neighborhood. These and similar live-stock and 
poultry clubs should be organized all over the United States, 
and especially in the South, where we have hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of pasture land unoccupied and ungrazed. The 
Government is encouraging the raising of more live stock. The 
banks of the country should join in this movement. 

Another element that enters into the high cost of living is the 
foodstuffs that we buy. It was my province to serve for some 
time on a subcommittee of the Committee of the District of 
Columbia. The testimony was overwhelming that people would 
not buy the cheaper cuts of beef. It further developed that 
everyone wanted his packages delivered immediately. There 
ought to be but one delivery each day, or, better still, carry 
your own packages home with you. 

If we do not stop the tide to the cities, and if we do not devise 
better marketing facilities whereby the farmers of this country 
can get just returns for their products, they will raise their 
own supplies and nothing to sell, and will say to us who live in 
the cities what the young fellow said to his girl in Georgia. 

This young man promenaded into an ice-cream parlor with 
his best girl, took a seat, and ordered one saucer of cream and 
began to eat. Looking into the eyes of his sweetheart, he said, 
“This is mighty good; you’d better buy you some.” 

To summarize: The troubles of to-day, Mr. President, as I see 
them, are inflation, extravagance, false pride, and indolence. 
There are too many $150 suits and too little use of the sewing 
machine; there are too many automobiles and not enough corn- 
fields and hog ranches; there are too many $25 hats and not 
enough Liberty bonds. The old French maxim was a good one, 
“If you can not get what you like, like what you have.” The 
Government is acting very liberally toward the public in offering 
for sale its surplus food, clothing, and other articles which it 
purchased during the war. I have noticed with pride that the 
Secretary of the Navy is offering denims to civilian employees; 
moreover, Maj. Graham has at the Liberty Hut samples of 
articles in food and remnants for sale at greatly reduced prices. 
All Government restrictions as to dress should be modified. 
Furthermore, Mr. President, the people of this country are long 
suffering, but they will not stand for every outrage. Yor in- 
stance, I noticed the other day that the plumbers of Birmingham, 
Ala., have organized for $12 a day and require to be driven to 
their work in automobiles and will not allow the drivers to be 
helpers. This is autocracy run mad. They and all such should 
be looked upon as public enemies. 

Some time ago it was said we were too proud to fight. This 
has been refuted. We are not too proud to take care of our- 
selves against enemies, be they foreign or domestic; neither are 
we too proud to work and economize. Let us wear old clothes 
and refrain from purchasing everything we can do without and 
the country will soon get in joint again. 


ABMY REORGANIZATION. 
The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o'clock and 22 minutes p. m.). 
The morning business is closed. The calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3792, known as 
the Army reorganization bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to dispensing 
with the call of the calendar and proceeding to the consideration 
of the bill named by the Senator from New York? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (5. 3792) to reor- 
ganize and increase the efficiency of the United States Army, 
and for other purposes. 

e, VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. a; 

The Assistant Secrerary. The pending amendment is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NueenNT] 
on page 20, line 2, after the word “purposes” to insert the 
following: 

Provided, That for the protection of the forest areas of the United 
States against destruction by fire, the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and directed to organize, maintain, and operate such aero- 
nautical units as may be necessary for the maintenance of an aerial 
patrol of such areas for the period ending June 30, 1921: Provided 


2 That the areas to be covered by the aerial patrol herein author- 
shall be designated by the Secretary of War upon request of the 


Secretary of Agriculture: And provided further, That for this purpose 
the strength of the permanent personnel of the Air Co and of the 
Army as otherwise authorized by this act is hereby increased 160 


officers and 660 enlisted men in such appropriate grades as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, E 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
object sought to be attained by this amendment, but I desire to 
call the attention of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NuGent] to 
this feature of it. The amendment, in addition to authorizing the 
Secretary of War to organize an aeronautical patrol to help out 
the Forest Service for the next year, provides that the Army 
shall be increased by 160 officers and 660 enlisted men for that 
purpose. The strength of the Army, including the officers, is fixed 
in section 12 of the bill, and the number of officers to be com- 
missioned in each grade is also fixed in that section. Now, if we 
say in section 12 that there shall be so many colonels in the entire 
Army and so many majors in the entire Army and so many cap- 
tains and first lieutenants and second lieutenants in the entire 
Army, and then later on in the bill say that that number shall 
be increased by 160 officers without mentioning their grades at 
all, and without amending section 12, we shall be in a peculiar 
situation. 

Furthermore, the amendment as now proposed provides that 
the proposed aerial patrol shall be furnished by the Army up to 
June 30, 1921. If the Secretary of War commissions 160 officers 
in order that the patrol work may be carried on and the patrol 
work is finished on June 30, 1921, there will be 160 additional 
officers in the Army who can not be discharged or removed ex- 
cept by resignation or court-martial. So I ask the Senator from 
Idaho to eliminate the last proviso, and permit the Secretary of 
War under the terms of the amendment to detail from the Army 
both officers and enlisted men to take care of the patrol work. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, the end that I am particularly 
anxious to accomplish is that there shall be a direction by law 
to the Secretary of War to organize, maintain, and operate 
aeronautical units for the purpose of patrolling our forest 
areas. It is a matter of no particular. consequence, so far as 
I am concerned, how or in what manner that is brought about 
so long as the result is accomplished. 

I have been given to understand that, in order properly to 
officer and otherwise organize five squadrons for airplane patrol 
work, it will be necessary to employ 160 officers and 660 enlisted 
men. We desire it distinctly understood that that force of men 
shall be engaged in that particular work, and for that reason 
it is desired to have a direct provision of law to that effect, 
because I am somewhat fearful that, unless the law provides 
for the organization and the operation of those units the com- 
mandants of certain Army camps in Texas, for instance, or at 
some other place along the Mexican border or the commandants 
of certain camps, say, for the sake of illustration, connected 
with the Coast Guard artillery schools, will at some time in- 
sistently assert that they have not a sufficient number of air- 
men properly to perform the military duties that should be per- 
formed in connection with those camps, and that under those 
circumstances it is within the range of possibility that the 
squadrons that are organized for the purpose of airplane 
patrol of the forests will be disorganized, and the men connected 
with them will be assigned to other duties. If the Senator from 
New York will suggest how my amendment can be so amended 
as to meet with his approval and at the same time accomplish 
the result that I desire, I have no objection to such an amend- 
ment, provided, however, that the Secretary is directed to or- 
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ganize and operate and maintain these units that we deem 
necessary for the protection of the forests, 

I will say in this connection, Mr. President, that in my 
view of the matter there is no more important duty that can be 
performed by airmen than the protection of the property be- 
longing to the Government in the shape of standing timber. 
While I discussed this matter somewhat in detail when the Agrl- 
cultural appropriation bill was being considered by the Senate, 
and shall not take up the time of the Senate by entering into a 
particularly detailed statement at this juncture, I desire to call 
the attention of Senators to certain outstanding facts in con- 
nection with it. 

Mr. President, more than one-half of all the standing mer- 
chantable timber in the United States is now in the States of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, and Idaho, and 
about 80 per cent of all the standing merchantable timber still 
in Government ownership—that is, that belongs to the people of 
the entire country—is in the States mentioned. The value of 
all of this timber is estimated at $1,500,000,000, and the value 
of the timber in Government ownership at this time is estimated 
at more than $400,000,000. There is a tremendous loss each 
year in those States because of destruction by fire, and there 
is no question in the world that these airplane patrols can very 
materially decrease the danger of further destruction by fire. 
An airplane patrol was established last year on a small scale 
in the States of California and Oregon, and, according to the 
report of the forester, that airplane patrol discovered 570 
forest fires ; and it is my judgment that the activities of the men 
engaged in that work last year alone saved to the Government 
and to the people of the country hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of timber, because it is quite a simple matter, 
with their telephonic devices and wireless devices, to advise 
men on the ground where a fire has been located and to deter- 
mine whether it is a wild fire or whether it is a fire of some 
camper or the fire of a sheep herder. In other words, it saves 
a great amount of time in getting to the fire; the fighting of 
the fire can be directed with precision, and as a consequence 
it can not extend over any very great area of timberlands if it 
is discovered in time. 

So that this matter is one of tremendous importance not only 
to the people of the western country but to the people of the 
entire country, and it should be properly cared for; and it is 
only necessary, according to the estimates that have been pre- 
sented to me by Army officers—by the head of the Air Service, 
and concurred in, according to my understanding, by the Secre- 
tary of War—that 820 officers and men be assigned to that 
particular duty, and there is no reason in the world why they 
should not be so assigned. 

Mr. President, this Army reorganization bill as it now stands 
before the Senate provides for an Army, in round numbers, of 
297,000 officers and men. That force, as a matter of course, 
will be maintained by the people of the country, at a cost, if 
my recollection serves me right, in the neighborhood of $700,- 
000,000 annually. All that we are asking is that out of an 
Army of 297,000 or 298,000 officers and men 820 officers and men 
be detailed for service with these airplane patrols of the western 
forests in order that they may assist in the protection of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of Government property. 

We are primarily interested in bringing about the establish- 
ment of these patrols. It is a matter of no particular conse- 
quence to me how or in what manner it is brought about, so long 
as it is done; and I shall be very glad to receive any sug- 
gestions in respect to it that the Senator-from New York may 
have in mind or may deem it advisable to make. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Sevator a moment, I believe that if the War Department sees 
fit to establish an air patrol with the commissioned personnel 
and the enlisted personnel of the aviation section as they now 
exist it can do it. It may be uncharitable to express the 
view, but I do express it, that in my opinion the War Depart- 
ment is not, or has not, been particularly friendly to the Avia- 
tion Corps, It opposed the creation of it as a separate corps. 
It has been maintained, however, and, I think, largely because 
of the efforts of the Military Affairs Committees of the House 
and the Senate. 

I believe that if the chairman of this committee will accept 
an amendment by way of a direction to the Secretary of War 
to require a suitable number of squadrons to go from places 
where they are only in training to places where their services 
can be readily utilized in the protection of property at certain 
seasons of the year they will be sent all right. They have the 
men; they have the officers. They are down on the border and 
in other fields, but they are not being utilized now, except for 
training. They are in training places like Mather Field and 
March Field, training for war purposes, probably; but there is 


no better place in the world to train these men than in pro- 
tecting the forests of the country during two or three months 
in each year—that is, the fire season. 

So, with all due deference to my friend the Senator from 
Idaho, I believe it will not be necessary to increase the perma- 
nent strength. I think that proviso might be eliminated if 
the chairman will consent to put a direction in this bill to the 
Secretary of War—not a request, not mere authority, he has 
that now, but to put a direction in the bill—so that he will 
understand without any question of a doubt what Congress 
meant that he should do. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, my suggestion in that connec- 
tion was made in view of what I believe to be the understand- 
ing of the Committee on Military Affairs, which reported this 
bill, and that is that the number of officers and men for which 
the bill provides in connection with the Air Service is abso- 
lutely necessary for the performance of strictly military duties. 
Of course, if that contention is, as a matter of fact, entirely 
correct, then some difficulty might be encountered in having a 
Sufficient number of officers and men detailed by the Secretary 
of War to properly patrol forests, that not being a strictly 
military matter, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, as I said before, I have 
no objection to a provision being inserted in the bill which will 
direct the Secretary of War to organize and maintain this 
patrol, but I do object to this indirect method of increasing the 
Army of the United States. It is out of accord with the entire 
bill. The amendment as offered does not say in what grades 
these several officers shall be commissioned. It does not say 
what is going to happen to them when this work is over on 
June 30, 1921. So I suggest an amendment, which I will read 
for the information of the Senator from Idaho, that instead of 
the last proviso as printed in his amendment he insert a pro- 
viso of this sort: 

Provided further, That for this purpose the requisite number of 
officers and men shall be detailed from the permanent or reserve per- 
sonnel of the Air Corps. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, in that connection, permit me 
to call the Senator's attention to this fact: According to my 
understanding, under existing law the officers now in the Re- 
serve Corps can only be called to the colors in the emergency 
of war, and unless it may be considered that the Senator's 
proposed amendment repeals by implication the statute as it 
now exists I doubt very much that it would be operative. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not think the Sena- 
tor heard the language: 

The requisite number of officers and men shall be detailed from the 
permanent or reserve personnel of the Air Corps. 

Under the terms of this bill any reserve officer may be as- 
signed to any kind of duty in his branch, with his consent. By 
putting in the words “or reserve personnel” it makes them 
eligible for duty with this patrol. Also, the permanent per- 
sonnel, who are the Regulars, can be assigned to it at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. NUGENT. In view of that statement on the part of the 
chairman of the committee having the bill in charge, I accept 
the amendment to my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. In the proposed amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho, beginning at line 10 with the word 
“strength,” it is proposed to strike out all down to the period 
and insert: 

Requisite number of officers and men shall be detailed from the perma- 
nent or reserve personnel of the Air Corps. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho having been disposed of, I would like to call up the 
amendments pertaining to the National Guard provisions of the 
bill which I offered a few days ago. 

I have great regard for the judgment of the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs on legislation pertaining to mili- 
tary matters, and no one has a higher appreciation of his faith- 
ful services in the preparation of this bill than I, But I differed 
with him on two important features of the bill. The first was 
that pertaining to compulsory military training, which I re- 
garded as un-American, undemocratic, and unnecessary, and not 
in line with the needs of the country at this time, We have 
disposed of that question. 

I differ with the Senator from New York also as to the 
National Guard features of this bill because I believe they are 
out of line with the best interests of the National Guard. I 
haye had some interest in the National Guard for several years. 
During four years’ service in the executive office of my State 
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I was ex officio commander in chief of the National Guard of 
Kansas. 

I think we will all admit at this time, Mr. President, that the 
National Guard of the country is in a more or less disorganized 
and demoralized condition, as shown by the fact that we have 
now a strength of only 44,000 in the National Guard, as com- 
pared with about 379,000 at one time. I think the National 
Guard reached its height in August, 1917, when we had a 
strength of something like 380,000. Previous to the war its 
normal strength was about 182,000. There is no doubt but that 
the unfriendly attitude of the Regular Army toward the National 
Guard during the war resulted in putting the National Guard 
practically out of existence, 

This bill, in my judgment, will not help matters at all. I am 
for an adequate national defense, which should include a well- 
equipped Army, an up-to-date Air Service, and, more important 
than all, I think it should include an efficient, strong, vigorous 
National Guard. I believe it will be the most important factor 
in the national defense of the future. But I do not think we 
can ever build up a National Guard organization under this bill, 

I want to read a memorial to the Senate prepared just a few 
‘days ago by the adjutant general of the State of Missouri, rep- 
resenting the views of the National Guard of that State. I know 
it is in line with the sentiments of the National Guard of my 
own Staté and I think of the great majority of the National 
Guard of the country. This memorial reads: 


At a meeting of the Missouri National Guard Association held at 
Jefferson City April 3, 1920, attended by officers of all the units of the 
Missouri National Guard which served in France during the war with 
Germany, and of officers of the units organized since the induction of 
Missouri troops into Federal service, the membership of the convention 
being com of officers of those National Guard units now recognized 
by the Militia Bureau and of those units serving in France which have 
not fully reorganized and received Federal recognition again, npon mo- 
tion the following-named committee was appointed to consider the sev- 
eral bills now pending in Congress affecting the National Guard and to 
recommend such action as was thought proper by the officers of the 
Missouri National Guard. 


Then follows a list of a committee made up of the leading 
National Guardsmen of that State. Then the memorial goes on: 


Such committee composed of representatives of the Missouri units 
which served in France and of representatives from the newly organized 
National Guard uni the Seventh Missouri Infantry stationed at 
Kansas City, and the First Battalion, First Regiment, stationed at St. 
Louis, by unanimous vote recommended to the association the adoption 
of the following resolutions, which resolutions were by unanimous vote 
of the convention adopted : 

“The committee appointed to consider legislation pending in Con- 
gress affecting the National Guard beg leave to submit the following 
recommendations : 

“It is the view of the members of the committee, based upon their 
service in the National Guard extending over a fod of many years, 
that it will never be possible to enlist and maintain the interest of those 
who have heretofore served and who are now willing to serve in the 
National Guard, unless the status of the federalized State troops be 
definitely fixed and the rights, obligations, duties, and responsibilities 
of the citizen soldier be so clearly defined that it will be impossible by 
ee rulings, 8 and interpretations to nullify the terms 
and misinterpret the spirit of the laws passed by Congress intended to 
make possible the organization and maintenance of an efficient National 
Guard in the several States. 

“To this end we strongly recommend legislation which will make of 
the National Guard a separate corps organized, armed, equipped, and 
trained on the same plan as the Regular Army, but not under the con- 
trol of the General Staff. We point to the wonderful efficienc: of the 
Marine Corps, which sustained the same general relation to the Navy 
which we believe the National Guard should sustain to the Army. 

“ We regard it as of the most vital importance that the Militia Bureau 
or National Guard Division be a separate and distinct bureau or divi- 
sion, wholly without the jurisdiction or control of the General Staff, 
or of any other bureau, office, or department, and responsible only to 
and functioning directly under the etary of War. We believe the 

rsonnel ae — bureau or division should be made up of experienced 

Yational Guardsmen. 

5 We have closely studied the National Guard provisions of the Wads- 
worth bill and we unhesitatingly affirm our opinion that the passage of 
this bill in its present form would have the of destroying the Na- 
tional Guard. Should this bill pass we recommend to the ee the 
disbandment of all existing units and the abandonment of any effort 
to revive the old units. The powers given the General Staff under this 
bill are as ng as those exercised by the German General Staff, and 
it would be impossible, in our judgment, to organize and maintain 
civilian troops under this law In time of peace without resort to the 
draft.” 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there is so much confusion 
in the Chamber that we are not able to hear one-half of what 
the Senator says at this distance. I would like to ask him 
whese opinion it is he is reading. 

Mr. CAPPER. The memorial is signed by H. C. Clark, adju- 
tant general of the State of Missouri, speaking for the entire 
National Guard of the State of Missouri, as he was directed by 
a meeting held two weeks ago at the State capital of Missouri 
for the purpose of considering the Wadsworth bill, and espe- 
cially its National Guard features. 

The memorial proceeds: t 


We call attention to the fact that the defense act has never been 
ites an honest trial by a sympathetic and sincere effort on the part of 
e War Department to build up the National Guard under its pro- 


visions. 
accomplish the 9 for which it was intended, and we N 
t is 


We believe with certain necessary amendments this act will 
on of the amendments to this law attached to 


e recommend that a copy of this recommendation be furnished the 
representatives of this State in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives and that a committee of three be appointed by the president 
of the association to cooperate with the adjutant general in advocating 
legislation in accordance with the views herein expressed. 

Mr. President, the amendments I offered here a few days 
ago and which I call up to-day are the amendments which are 
recommended in this memorial to Congress. I might add that 
the Adjutant Generals’ Association of the United States held a 
meeting here the past week, carefully considered all of the 
provisions of this bill, and the amendments proposed by me meet 
with their entire approval. In fact, they were prepared and sub- 
mitted to me by the Adjutant Generals’ Association. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President, will the Senator state 
how many adjutant generals were here? 

Mr. CAPPER. I do not know just how many, but I know 
that the president of the association, Gen, Charles I. Martin, of 
my State, who is one of the strongest, most capable, and best- 
known National Guardsmen in the West, was here throughout 
the week and was very much interested in this matter, and he 
represented to me that these amendments reflected the wishes 
of at least nine-tenths of the National Guard organizations of 
the country, and I think he is correct. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, perhaps the statement read 
by the Senator from Kansas explained what I am about to ask. 
If so, I do not care to have him repeat what is stated in the 
memorial. But as I gather from the statement, the writer was 
coritent to give conclusions merely, rather than to discuss the 
respective principles of the bill. I would like to have the 
Senator briefly explain the basic differences between the pending 
bill and his proposed amendments. 

Mr. CAPPER, I shall be glad to do that. I will say to the 
Senator from Ohio, I shall be glad indeed to make a statement 
that will, I hope, give a better understanding of the amend- 
ments which are asked by the National Guard associations, I 
believe that these amendments are desired by the National 
Guard organizations of practically every State in the West. 

Mr. President, under Senate bill 3792, now before the Senate, 
the National Guard is brought under the Army clause of the 
Constitution. The purpose of sections 1 and 15 of these amend- 
ments which I have offered is to strike from Senate bill 8792 
those provisions which bring the National Guard under the 
Army clause of the Constitution and reestablish the provisions 
of the national defense act, which provides for the organization 
of the National Guard under the militia clause of the Constitu- 
tion. There are but two provisions in the Constitution that 
give the National Government power to organize its land forces, 
one of which confers powers to raise and support armies and 
the other which deals with the militia. If the people of the 
United States are ready to subject their sons to military sery- 
ice in time of peace for a term of years, during which they 
will be entirely withdrawn from civil life, then the military 
forces of the country may be organized and trained by the Fed- 
eral Government under the Army clause, for an army is a body 
of men whose business is war; but if the other scheme is adopted, 
by which our young manhood shall be organized into a body of 
men composed of citizens ordinarily occupied in the pursuits of 
civil life but organized for discipline and drill and called into 
the field for temporary military service when the exigencies of 
the country require it, then such an organization will be legal- 
ized militia and will be able to exist only under the militia 
clause of the Constitution. Civilians who are engaged in the 
civil pursuits and who are willing to give up a portion of their 
time to military training will not enter a Federal force which 
is controlled by a central federalized authority, but they will 
join the National Guard, which is a State force, officered by 
men selected by the governors of the States; a force for which 
the Federal Government prescribes and provides for the arming, 
organizing, and disciplining, as provided by the Federal Consti- 
tution. The other amendments propose to amend the sections 
of the national defense act. 

Mr. President, another change reduces the size of National 
Guard units. Under existing laws National Guard units are 
required to comply with the tables of organizations established 
for the regular service. At the present ti these tables require 
that a company of Infantry must have 100 enlisted men. It 
has been found impracticable and impossible in many cases to 
maintain organizations of this strength, either in the Army or 
National Guard. Especially is this true in the smaller cities, 
It is important that the National Guard be reorganized as 
promptly as possible. It has been found impossible to re- 
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organize the National Guard with companies with a strength 
The House has recognized this fact and in their 


of 100 men. 
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bill have provided for the reorganization of the National Guard 
units at a minimum enlisted strength of 50 men until July 1, 
1921, and thereafter with a minimum strength of 65 men. This 
amendment is the same as the provision of the House bill and 
along the lines suggested by Gen. Pershing in his hearing before 
the joint Military Committees of the House and Senate, 

Other changes proposed are as follows: Section 3 amends 
section 69 of the national defense act, which provided for an 
enlistment in the National Guard of three years’ active service 
and three years in the reserve. This amendment provides for a 
three years’ enlistment. It also provides that persons who have 
served in the Army for not less than six months and who have 
been honorably discharged therefrom may within two years 
after the passage of this act enlist in the National Guard for a 
period of one year and reenlist for a like period. Men who have 
served during the war feel that they have done their bit and do 
not care to take on a three years’ enlistment, but many of them 
would like to assist in the reorganization of the National Guard 
and are willing to enlist for one year. This gives them an op- 
portunity to help out in the reorganization of the Nationa 
Guard and the training of the new National Guard. i 

Section 4 amends section 70 of the national-defense act by 
making the enlistment oath conform to the new term of enlist- 
ment. 

I think that change has already been made. 

Section: 5 permits discharges from service in the National 
Guard under regulations prescribed by the President, except 
when the. National Guard is drafted into the service of the 
United States under section 111 of the defense act. 

Section 6 amends section 74 of the national-defense act by 
adding to eligible list for appointment as National Guard offi- 
cers and enlisted men who served during the World War. 

The language of section 7 as amended will permit the enlist- 
ment of those who served during the war with Germany and 
are willing to answer a Federal call in an emergency, hut who 
do not care to obligate themselves to attend routine drills, and 
so forth. These are veteran soldiers and hence should not be 
required to undergo the training required of the active National 
Guard. They are required to report at the annual inspection 
and may elect to go on the active list, participate in encamp- 
ments, and so forth. Included also in such reserve will be 
National Guardsmen who, after enlistment in a unit, have so 
changed their residence or occupation as to be no longer avail- 
able for active duty. This will give the Federal Government 
the advantage of a very large trained reserve which would not 
otherwise be available. 

Section 8 amends section 76 of the defense act by striking 
out the words “as far as practicable.” Section 111 of the de- 
fense act provides that commissioned officers of such organiza- 
tions shall be appointed from among the members thereof. This 
made these sections inconsistent with each other and permitted 
the War Department to ignore the provisions of section 111 of 
the defense act and appoint officers outside of National Guard 
organizations to National Guard organizations, permitting the 
War Department to fill vacancies in the National Guard from 
other sources than the National Guard, thus defeating the in- 
tent of Congress in providing that officers of the National 
Guard should be selected from organizations of the National 
Guard. : 

Mr, President, the Militia Bureau should have a fixed status 
and certain and definite functions. Members of the National 
Guard contend that it should be a separate bureau, functioning 
directly under the Secretary of War and not through the Chief 
of Staff. They feel that it should be composed in part of 
National Guardsmen who are familiar with National Guard 
conditions. They believe that the Chief of the Militia Bureau 
should be free to formulate policies for the increased efil- 
ciency of the National Guard and that militia affairs should 
be administered by the Militia Bureau without interference 
from other organizations in the War Department. The Secre- 
tary of War is, of course, in supreme charge, but the Chief 
of the Militia Bureau should be free to take matters up with 
him direct. Both the Wadsworth bill and the pending amend- 
ment proyide that the chief of the bureau or division shall be 
a National Guardsman, and this is seemingly the consensus of 
opinion in both House and Senate committees. The Senate bill 
provides for a personnel composed in equal parts of officers of 
the Regular Establishment and civilians and obviously the Chief 
of the Militia Bureau should have the assistance of officers 
from both services. 

Section 12 amends section 109 of the defense act. This sec- 
tion provides for the pay of officers of the National Guard and 
fixes the pay on a basis of a day’s pay for drill and requires the 
officers of an organization to have 60 per cent of the enlisted 
strength and 50 per cent of the officers present at drill before 


the officers are entitled to draw pay. This change in the pay for 
officers is intended to fix the responsibility for the attendance 
of the organization on the officers and punishment for failure 
to secure the attendance of the enlisted men is placed upon the 
officers and not upon the enlisted man, as heretofore. This 
change was recommended by the Militia Bureau and was made 
in the House as a provision of the House bill. 

Section 13 amends section 110 of the defense act. It provides 
for drill pay of enlisted men; also amends the law so as to 
provide for monthly pay instead of semiannual. The incentive 
which drill pay gives is lost in a Jarge part when payments are 
so long deferred. It is thought that this will add greatly to 
the feature of the law and will not be burdensome on the supply 
department of the Army, because provision is made for the pay- 
ment of troops by the State property and disbursing officers, if 
the Secretary of War so desires. Payment of troops attending 
camps of instruction is at present made by State property and 
disbursing officers from funds allotted by the War Department, 
and it is thought that monthly payments could be handled in 
the same way. Members of no other organization in the world 
are required to wait six months for their pay. 

Section 14 is an amendment to section 111 of the defense act. 
The purpose of the changes in this section from those in the 
defense act is to prevent the disorganization of the National 
Guard when it has been drafted into the service of the United 
States, as it was during the World War, when these organiza- 
tions returned to their home States. By mustering out the 
National Guard units when they returned from the war the 
State and Federal Governments lost this force when it had 
reached its highest state of efficiency and left the States without 
any troops and the Federal Government without this valuable 
asset for defense purposes. 

Mr, President, in the Great War the War Department virtu- 
ally wiped out our National Guard by breaking up its organiza- 
tion when merging it with the Federal forces and resorted 
temporarily to a conscription to raise a big army. I think it 
was a very great mistake to wipe out the National Guard or- 
ganization. But, notwithstanding this great injustice, it is con- 
ceded that no troops fought better in the World War than did 
the National Guardsmen, Let me add that under this system 
there is no need of a large Regular Army or of compulsory mili- 
tary training, if we can put in the field a well-trained guard 
recruited in 48 States, for the most part from the young men 
of the towns and cities and rural communities, 

Mr. President, every State needs such a military police force 
as the National Guard. Without it the States would be com- 
pelled to adopt some form of State constabulary to take its 
place. Consequently we can hardly improve on such a citizen 
army as the Constitution under the militia clause has provided 
in the National Guard, and it is equally available for a national 
emergency. But I believe the plan set forth in the bill now 
before us would result in putting the National Guard out of 
business and greatly weaken our national defense. 

The amendments I have offered, I might say, are very much 
in line with the House military bill, and they are, I believe. 
approved and indorsed by at least nine-tenths of the National 
Guard organizations of the country to-day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the matter brought up 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer] affects one of the 
fundamentals of the entire bill. Senators may remember that 
in my opening remarks describing the work of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and the kind of bill it had proposed, 
I used the expression “one army.” I said then, as has been 
said often since, that we endeayored to establish a military 
system which would be adequate and automatic, and that we 
should have one Army of the United States for the defense of 
the country. $. 

The amendments to the bill offered by the Senator from Kan- 
sas destroy entirely the idea of one army, and if adopted will 
continue the situation which has existed for many, many years, 
in which the country, under the strict definition of the status of 
the several parts of our military defense, will have 49 armies, 
one Regular Army and one from each State, 48 in number, mak- 
ing a total of 49, 

The question of the treatment of the National Guard has been 
an exceedingly difficult one. The subcommittee had upon it 
Senators who are in deep sympathy with the Guard. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. New] is an old National Guardsma.. 
The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] was a 
National Guardsman. I myself haye been associated with the 
National Guard and have kept in very intimate touch with hun- 
dreds of its officers and men. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
eee is an old National Guardsman in the State of 

regon, 
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The assertion was made upon the floor of the Senate the 
other day that the bill ruins the National Guard, and that it was 
done at the instance of the Regular Army. That statement 
was made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. The truth 
is that the bill does not ruin the National Guard, and the provi- 
sions of the bill that have to do with the National Guard did 
not emanate from the Regular Army in any degree whatsoever. 
They emanated from National Guardsmen, officers whose names 
I shall recite, and from whom I shall quote in part. 

I have had a deep sympathy for many years with the guard 
and its unfortunate status with respect to the Regular Army. 
Those who have not studied the situation find it very difficult 
to understand the handicaps which the guardsman has encoun- 
tered. During most of his attempts at training himself to be a 
soldier to defend his country he has been neither fish nor fowl. 
He has not belonged to the Army of the United States. The 
Army of the United States, consisting entirely of Regulars, has, 
through some of its officers at least, let him understand that 
pretty frequently. He has been referred to, as is proper under 
the present status, as a militiaman. He has been unavailable 
Yor duty with the Regular Army in time of peace. His status is 
such that by the very nature of the case he can not be consulted 
in an official capacity in those matters which affect the National 
Guard. In other words, he does not “belong to the club,” if I 
may use that expression. 

The subcommittee which drafted the bill consulted with a 
great many guard officers. It consulted especially with guard 
officers who served in the American Expeditionary Forces, who 
have been through the mill, who have encountered the handicaps 
not only in time of peace but in time of war, to which the 
guardsman is subjected under the present situation. Every 
one of those officers whom we haye consulted is in favor of the 
bill—and we have consulted a great many. 

Now, just a word as to how this thing originated. The Senate 
may remember that the American Legion held a national con- 
vention at Minneapolis last year which was composed of citizen 
Soldiers 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Before the Senator takes that up, may 
I ask him whether the National Guardsmen who were con- 
sulted by the subcommittee were confined to any particular sec- 
tion of the country? as 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They were not, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Or did they represent the National 
Guards in different States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They did, in several different States. 
They are all fighting men, too. 

The American Legion held its national convention at Minne- 
apolis last year. That convention was made up, as I said a 
moment ago, of citizen soldiers, former officers and men of the 
National Army and the National Guard who had served in the 
Federal service. The former enlisted men were in the majority 
at that convention. In fact, no distinction is made in the 
Legion between former officers and former enlisted men. All 
rank and title is dropped. That convention, after an extended 
debate, adopted a set of resolutions on the question of the mili- 
tary policy of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask the Senator to what con- 
vention he is calling attention? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Minneapolis convention of the 
American Legion. There were over a thousand delegates there. 

I will read only a few paragraphs from that resolution. 

1. That a large standing army is uneconomic and un-American; na- 
tional safety with freedom from militarism is best assured by a na- 


tional citizen army and navy based on the democratic and American 
principles of the equality of obligation and opportunity for all. 


It may be useless for me to read this, for the Senate has 
already passed upon it. 

2. We favor a policy of universal military training, and that the 
administration of such policy shall be removed from the complete con- 
trol of any exclusively military organization or caste. 

The last part of that paragraph is significant, I shall discuss 
that particular suggestion in connection with the National Guard 
provision which we arrived at under the bill. 

4. We have had a bitter experience in the cost of unpreparedness for 
national defense and the lack of proper training on the part of officers 
and men, and we realize the necessity of an immediate revision of our 
military and naval system and a thorough house cleaning of the inefti- 
cient officers and methods of our entire Military Establishment. 
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5. The national citizen army, which should and must be the chief 
reliance of this country in time of war, should be officered by men from 
its own ranks and administered by a general staf on which citizen- 
soldier officers and Regular Army officers shall serve in equal number. 

You will notice, Mr. President, that the legion uses the term 
“national citizen army“ as the reliance of the country. The 
convention at Minneapolis appointed a committee to come to 


Washington and consult with the Military Committees of the 
House and Senate and to interpret to the committees of the 
House and Senate the ideas contained in this resolution adopted 
by the convention. That committee came before the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the Senate. On it were the former Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Stimson, a former National Guard officer; on 
it was Mr. F. W. Galbraith, a colonel in the Ohio National 
Guard, who served in the Thirty-seventh Division; on it was 
Mr. Foreman, a colonel in the Illinois National Guard, who 
formerly commanded the First Illinois Cavalry and during 
the war commanded a regiment of Field Artillery of the Thirty- 
third Division, the Illinois National Guard division. There 
was one other officer, who was a National Guard officer, who 
did not attend the meeting, as he had too far to come; but 
half of the officers who appeared before our committee represent- 
ing the legion were guard officers. They prepared a statement, 
a portion of which I want to read for the information of those 
Senators who take an interest in the National Guard. 

They— Á 

Meaning the members of the legion— 
believe that this citizens’ army should be trained so far as possible by 
pe nega arpa he ma viel rap 9 im the territory from which they 
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authority of the National Government for use 8 Vining 8 = 

Mr. Galbraith presented a statement on behalf of the com- 
mittee. He said in explaining it: 

One observation, which is referred to indirectly, is this: That any 
military organization, any army, should be an army, one army, the 
United States Army. It may be composed, and would have to be com- 
posed, of professional soldiers and citizen soldiers, but that should be 
the only distinction. 

The CHAIRMAN. I assume from that that you would assume such an 
army being raised and maintained under the so-called Army clause of 
the Constitution? 

Mr. GALBRAITH. Yes, sir, 

That was the conclusion of the American Legion. We went 
on and discussed with those men the status of the National 
Guard. They sat with us hour after hour, not only in open 
hearings but in executive session upon several occasions. They 
were unanimous in the belief that the National Guard shquld 
be brought under the Army clause of the Constitution; that it 
would prosper under that Army clanse; that not only would 
it be organized upon a more efficient basis, but that its officers 
and men would stand upon a better plane with respect to the 
Regulars. The bill was drawn with their assistance. 

Later another series of conferences was called, and to those 
conferences came some additional National Guard officers, 
Among them I remember Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, who com- 
manded the National Guard division, the Twenty-seventh Divi- 
sion, from the State of New York. I think it fair to say 
that Gen. O’Ryan has contributed more to this bill, in its 
National Guard features, than has any other officer with whom 
we consulted. 

Mr. POMERENE. 
its present form? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. POMERENE. 
of Ohio, approve it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Col. Galbraith, of Ohio, also approved 
it, as also did Col. Foreman, 

Mr. POMERENE. I asked that question especially because 
I know that Col, Galbraith is an officer who stands high in the 
National Guard service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, He has a most excellent standing. 

Gen. O’Ryan has studied this question for years, He has 
occupied every grade in the National Guard from private to 
major general; he has been through the mill. In adddition to 
that, he is a graduate of the Army War College, having made 
a special request that he be permitted to study there. His 
record abroad—he was the ouly_non-Regular who commanded 
a combat division in the recent war—speaks for itself. For 
years he has been urging that the National Guard be giyen 
the same privileges and the same status as the Regulars: that 
its officers, with their consent, be made available and eligible 
for any kind of duty in time of peace. He, in common with 
many other lawyers, belfeves that that can not be done so long 
as National Guardsmen are miltiamen. The function of the 
militiaman is prescribed by the Constitution. .The President, 
pursuant to act of Congress, may use the militia solely for the 
purpose of repelling invasion, suppressing insurrection, and 
executing the laws. Militiamen can be used for nothing else 
at any time, in peace or in war. That has placed them, it 
may surprise some Senators to know, in a very difficult posi- 
tion and has kept them there all these years, 

Under the present situation when war breaks out the Presi- 
dent summons the Organized Militia, or National Guard, They 
are then mustered into the Federal service. 


May I ask does he approve the bill in 


Absolutely. 
And may I also ask did Col. Galbraith, 
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There is a vast amount of paper work to be done; the officers 
and men all have to be examined; and guardsmen have com- 
plained—and perhaps with some degree of justification—that 
it is at that very point when the officers and men of the Na- 
tional Guard, being militiamen, being mustered into the Federal 
service, that they are subjected to injustice; that in examining 
the officers and men some efficient officers and some good men 
are eliminated by the Federal mustering officers, and that units 
of the Natfonal Guard are disturbed and disrupted. 

Mr. POMERENE. They are eliminated for what reason? 
Because of a difference between the State law and the National 
law? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Because of alleged differences in stand- 
ards of efficiency.- 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from New York, carrying out still further the 
idea suggested by the Senator from Ohio, would it not be pos- 
sible to frame the present bill so as to obviate that very injus- 
tice, so that without incorporating the National Guard as a 
part and parcel of the Regular Army they could be left under 
the control of the General Staff? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; it is impossible to 
do that, because the Federal Government has no control over 
the training of the militia, and it is only by reason of the con- 
trol over training that the efficiency of officers and men can be 
ascertained. The States have control of the training of the 
militia. It is for that reason that the Federal Government, 
when it musters the militia into the active Federal service, in- 
sists and always will insist—and you can not deny it—upon the 
right of combing out these men who they say are inefficient 
and haye not been trained. They have had no control over that 
training prior to the moment when the men aré mustered in; 
but, in any event, at that point commences the disruption of the 
guard units of which we hear so much complaint. Even with 
war declared and the National Guard in its present status mus- 
tered into the Federal service, it can then only be used to repel 
invasion, and, therefore, it is not a truly national force; its mis- 
sion is limited; it can not take part in any war involving the 
sending of troops outside the United States. That was ad- 
mitted in 1916 when the national defense act was drawn. The 
National Guard officers themselves admitted that they did not 
like to be put in that category; they wanted to be soldiers of 
the United States, available for any kind of duty in time of 
need when war is declared by Congress. So a provision was 
put in the national defense act in 1916 authorizing the Presi- 
dent when war breaks out te draft into the Federal service the 
officers and men of the National Guard; to draft them, mind 
you; as individuals, not to draft them as units, not to take 
whole regiments or whole batteries or whole brigades or 
divisions, but to draft them as individuals. That is the only 
way that a draft can be imposed. That provision was put in 
the national defense act in erder to make the National Guard 
a national force available for any kind of military duty in time 
of war. That provision met the approval of the National Guard. 
They wanted to be known as Federal soldiers primarily, with 
the State obligation secondary. 

That provision was in effect when we went into war with 
Germany, and all the National Guardsmen, officers and men, 
were drafted into the Federal service. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, is it not in the 
power of Congress to recognize the units as well as the indi- 
viduals? Why would it not be possible for the National Guard 
in the States, who secondarily would serve the State as is pro- 
vided in this very bill, to become a part and parcel of the 
national force of the National Army, and at the same time hold 
their distinct State units? Why would it not be possible for us 
so to legislate that in the event of war and a resort to the 
draft National Guard units as unified and perfected organiza- 
tions instead of as individuals could be drafted into the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, you can not draft the 
unit without drafting the individuals. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I understand that; but here 
is a military unit already perfected, already organized and offi- 
cered. Why is it not within the province of Congress to pro- 
vide certain standards which they shall observe, and then when 
war shall break out, without disorganizing and disrupting the 
units and incorporating them into what is technically known as 
the Regular Army, allow them to go in as their organizations 
have been perfected? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A great many difficulties will be en- 
countered in attempting any such thing. If all the units of the 
National Guard in every State enjoyed a uniform degree of 
efficiency, yes; but they do not do so, and can not do so, so long 
as they are under the militia clause, because there is no au- 
thority to govern the training in a uniform manner, 


Now, let me say to the Senator that what he desires to be 
brought about, which is the recognition of existing units of the 
National Guard, is just what our bill accomplishes. 

We avoid that very thing, which has been such a handicap to 
the Guard, and which in this last war tore it all to pieces and 
scattered its personne] throughout the entire Army. We do not 
want that done again, and we propose to put the Guard upon a 
status in whieh it will not be done. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But, Ir the Senator will allow 
me, that necessitates their being under the control and direction 
of the General Staff of the Regular Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And we give them representation on 
the General Staff, which you can not do effectively and efficiently 
if they are militiamen. They never have had it before, and 
they can not get it. I want to make a National Guard officer 
just as good as the Regular in his rights and privileges and his 
opportunities to serve, and he can not have those things so 
long as he is merely a militiaman in time of peace. He “does 
not belong,” and they let him know that he “ does not belong,” 
too. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But while their units would 
be kept intact and their officers would receive recognition, in 
that certain officers designated by the Regular Army would be 
nominally chosen by the governor, they would still be under 
the control and direction of the Regular Army without any com- 
pensation whatever so far as their State organization is con- 
cerned. In other words, they would be subject entirely to the 
control of the General Staff whenever they saw fit to have certain 
rules and regulations by which they were to be governed, to 
the total destruction of anything like a State militia. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why, Mr. President, that is the trouble 
to-day. They are subject to the rules and regulations of the 
Regular Army General Staff in all matters of organization, in 
all matters of discipline. They have no representation. Their 
voice is never heard. They are never brought into council. 
They have no authority, and they can not be heard. They ean 
not have authority, they can not be brought into council, while 
they are militiamen. They “do not belong.” We propose that 
they shall belong, and shall be eligible to any kind of service in 
time of peace with their consent. This bill of ours establishes 
but one Army of the United States, divided into two eategories— 
the permanent or professional personnel and the reserve or 
citizen personnel. The National Guard of the United States is 
to be a part of the reserve or citizen personnel. 

Its officers are to be officers of the Army of the United States, 
They are also to be officers of the State troops of the States in 
which they live, commissioned by the governor, but that State 
commission is to be a secondary commission. The primary com- 
mission, the fundamental commission, is the commission as an 
officer of the United States Army reserve. But this bill provides 
that reserve officers—and that would include National Guard 
officers—are available for any kind of duty with their consent, 
and the bill further provides that one of them, a reserve officer 
who is at the same time a National Guard officer, shall be at the 
head of the National Guard Bureau in the War Department, and 
that 25 of them shall be on the General Staff and distributed in 
every committee of the General Staff, so they will be heard in 
everything that comes up with respect to the plans, preparations, 
and regulations of the Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] speaks of the national-defense act of 1916, and its pro- 
tection of the National Guard. I will ask the Senator if it is not 
a fact that when the National Guard were drafted into the serv- 
ice under the act of 1916 they went in individually, with the re- 
sult that the National Guard units were broken up entirely in 
many cases, not in all, because they were kept together in some; 
but members of the National Guard of one State drifted into 
divisions composed of National Guards of other States, and some- 
times of Regular Army officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In other words, young men haye come 
to me and have written to me advising me that they were sent 
forward as replacement troops from their home unit, and never 
saw their unit again until after the armistice was signed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the whole trouble. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The proposition involved here is to 


unify the National Guard, in a measure, because they may be 
created into units which can be maintained as State organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They can be maintained as State troops, 
doing the same kind of service that they do to-day in the pro- 
tection of the State against internal disorder. 


There is no 
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difference whatsoever in the kind of service which National 
Guardsmen will perform under our bill as contrasted with the 
service which they perform under the national-defense act, the 
existing law. They will be the same men, they will be the 
some regiments, located in the same places; but instead of be- 
ing organized under the militia clause they are going to be or- 
ganized under the Army clause; and when you get them under 
the Army clause you put them on an equal footing with the men 
who draw the regulatiois here in Washington; and until you 
get them on an equal footing with the men who draw the regu- 
lations they will never be consulted; at least, there can be no 
ussurance that they will be consulted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to 
say that these officers would be appointed by the governors of 
the States, but that the commissions issued by the governors of 
the States would be secondary to the commissions issued by 
the United States. That fact, however, does not disturb the 
primary right of the governor to select the officers, as I under- 
stand. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. His selection is restricted in this way: 
Ge must select the officers of the National Guard of his State 
from the reserve officers residing in his State. In other words, 
tlre way it will work will be just this: 

You have a National Guard in North Carolina. If this bill 
should pass the duties of those officers and men would not change 
in the slightest degree; but those officers of the National Guard 
of North Carolina, under the terms of this bill, are made imme- 
diately eligible for reserve commissions in the Army of the 
United States. They can take those reserve commissions and 
they become the basic commissions, and the governor of North 
Carolina gives them State commissions; that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I want to get that clear. 
The Senator means that the present officers of the National 
Guard residing in North Carolina, under this bill, if it shall pass, 
will be the source from which will be drawn by the governor the 
officers that will officer the guard? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘So long as they consent. It is all with 
their consent. The whole thing is voluntary, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That applies, as I understand, to the pres- 
ent officers; but suppose other officers are to be appointed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They must be reserve officers, in the 
first instance, and the governor of the State is to recommend 
them; and without his recommendation they can not be ap- 
pointed officers of the National Guard. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that the only limitation upon the power 
of the governor is that the appointee must be a reserve officer? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A reserve officer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator just one other 
question. Unfortunately I have not been able to be in the 
mamber during the discussion upon this bill, and I have not 
examined it very carefully; but I should be very glad, and I 
think it would be helpful to a number of us if the Senator would 
explain exactly what is the jurisdiction of the State authorities 
over the National Guard units located in the States and to what 
extent these powers that have heretofore been exercised by the 
State authorities over the control and direction of the militia, 
so to speak, differ from the powers that will hereafter be vested 
in the State authorities over this reorganized National Guard. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. President; it is very clear 
in the bill. On page 84, section 68, will be found the provision 
which protects the States and makes this force available for 
State use. It is found in this proviso, commencing on line 4: 

Provided, That the States and Territories in time of peace, and sub- 
ject to such regulations as to nas oie! property accountability, and 
other matters as may be prescribed by the President, shall be entitled 
to use as State or Territorial troops, under the direct orders of the 
governor of the State or Territory, so much of the National Guard of 


the United States as is within their respective borders and not at the 
time in active service under a call by the President. 


Practically what they do to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no change so far as concerns the 
right of the governor to call them into action at any time 
he may see fit for purposes of State protection, or police duty, 
or any other purpose for which the old militia can be used? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None at all. He may use them for any 
purpose. Mr. President—this is a rather interesting legal ques- 
tion—it took the committee a long time to arrive at a conclusion 
which would permit the National Guard to belong to the Army 
of the United States and still make them available for State 
use, Clearly, you can not do both under the militia clause, We 


believed it could be done under the Army clause, but what 
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puzzled us for a long time was what their status would be 
when under the command of the governor. Then we encountered 
that provision in the Constitution which says that no State shall 
maintain troops without the consent of Congress. This bill, 
in effect, gives the consent of Congress for the States to main- 
tain troops in the way laid down by the bill—that is, the 
National Guard—and while under the orders of the governor, 
performing State duty, they will be acting as State troops under 
that clause of the Constitution which says, by implication at 
least, that States may maintain troops when Congress consents. 
They will not be organized militia. They will be organized 
State troops under the command of the governor, but their 
obligation to the governor and to the State is secondary to their 
obligation to the Nation. They can not be used by the governor 
if they are in the active service of the United States, nor can 
the militia to-day. The National Guard of North Carolina or 
the National Guard of New York to-day, although they are 
militiamen, are not available to the use of North Carolina or 
of New York when they are in the Federal service by call of the 
President. For instance, when the President summoned the 
guard in 1916 to go to the border, he did it under that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which provides that the militia may 
be used for the repelling of invasion, and he took the guard 
away from New York and he took the guard away from North 
Carolina, and for that period of time those soldiers were not 
available for the uses of those two States.” So there is no 
difference in actual effect between the present situation and 
the one we propose. We have to amend the oath which they 
are to take, and I want to read that to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has said that there is no 
real difference between the present situation and the one that 
the committee proposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; except that the guard, we believe, 
gets a much more advantageous status. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was going to ask the Senator to pursue 
that thought a little further, and point out what the difference 
would be between the committee bill and the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas would merely result in the continuation of the 
present situation; that is all. That is its intention. The oppo- 
sition to this thing comes very largely from State adjutant 
generals. I differ with the Senator from Kansas about the 
officers and men of the guard being opposed to this thing, I 
do not think they are. Everyone to whom I have had it ex- 
plained is heartily for it, and they have expressed to me a good 
deal of restlessness and resentment at some of the adjutant 
generals who dislike to surrender a little power. Only nine of 
the adjutant generals came here the other day, according to my 
best information. Two of them agreed with the bill, told their 
Senators so, and went home, the adjutant general of New York, 
and the adjutant general of Maryland. y 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before the Senator pro- 
ceeds to read the oath of which he has spoken, did I understand 
him to say that, in his opinion, where the Constitution prohibits 
the use or maintenance of troops by the States without the con- 
sent of Congress, it means the same thing when it speaks of 
troops that it does when it speaks of the militia of the States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I think most decidedly the mean- 
ing of the word “troops” is different from that of the word 
“ militia.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I rather thought so. I am not at all 
up to date on this subject by any recent reading, but it lingered 
in my mind that in the preparation of the selective-service law 
there was some distinction claimed, and that “troops” meant 
something different from what militia” meant. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The word “troops” does not have the 
same meaning as the word “ militia.” 

Here is the oath which is to be taken by the National Guard 
officers. This is now in the bill: 

Provided further, That all officers of the National Guard who have 


taken and subscribed to the oath prescribed for officers in the act of 
Congress approved June 3, 1916— 


In other words, those are the present-day National Guard 
officers— 


may be commissioned as reserve officers in the several grades now held 
by them with original date of rank aud be recognized as officers of the 
ational Guard of the United States. 
That takes care of the present-day National Guard officer of 
the State of North Carolina or any other State. 
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All officers of the Organized Militia of the several States and Terri- 
torles and the District of Columbia, and all persons hereafter to be com- 
missioned as officers in the National Guard of the United States shall, 
upon being commissioned under the provisions of this act, take and sub- 
scribe to the following oath : 2 

na f in the National 


f „ having been appointed a 
Guard of the United States, do hereby solemnly swear that I will sup- 
States against all ene- 


port and defend the Constitution of the Unit 
mies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the United States; that I will eat the orders of the President of the 
United States; that I take this obligation freely, without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion; and that I will well and faithfully 
Famed the duties of the office in the National Guard of the 
United States upon which I am about to enter. I do further solemnly 
swear to bear true faith and allegiance to the State of and to 
obey the orders of the governor thereof, subject to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. So help me God.“ 

The proposed law says that these men can only be used 
by the Federal Government in time of war, and that they 
shall be available and under the orders of the governor in time 
of peace for the purpose of maintaining order within the State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator a 
question. He has studied this question, and I think he has 
mastered it as no other Senator has. Under the plan. of his 
bill, does the Senator think that on account of the superior 
authority of the United States there would likely arise situa- 
tions during times of peace which might bring about a conflict 
of authority between the States and the Federal Government? 

To illustrate what I mean: Suppose during times of peace 
the governor of the State should desire to use the National 
Guard in his State in a certain way, and the officers of the 
Federal Government having superior authority should demur, 
and should interdict such order as the governor might make in 
the premises. Does not the Senator think that that might be 
possible, and might breed trouble? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I believe it is impos- 
sible. Under this provision the authority as between the two 
is well defined. With the guard brought under the Army 
clause, I have already described the commissioning of the 
officers. The training would then be under the control of the 
Federal Government, as it should be. You can not have 48 
different kinds of training. I do not mean to say there have 
been 48 different kinds of training, but there has been a lack 
of uniformity in the training of the National Guard of the 
several States. The training would be under the control of 
the Federal Government. That is all the Federal Government 
gains by the change, but it is an important change for the 
National Guard. S 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not training that I have in mind; it is 
what happens after the period of training has been completed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The training is continuous. The drill 
is part of the training. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The interpretation of the bill 
by the Senator is that in times of peace the National Guard 
within a given State is subject entirely to the command and 
control of the governor, so far as use in an emergency is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true inside of the State. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. And only in time of war is it 
subject to the control of the Commander in Chief of the Army 
of the United States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In time of war or threatened war. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is what I mean; in time 
of national disturbance, which necessitates the mobilization of 
officers and men. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, if I understand the Senator, he holds 
that in time of peace the practical authority and control are in 
the governor of the State and not in the Federal Government? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not for its internal management: no. 
It is made available to the governor and the State for specific 
use at any time when it is needed. But all that has to do with 
the training, with the regulations which govern them, providing, 
for example, how many sergeants there shall be in a company, 
how many machine guns to a regiment, and things of that sort, 
emanates from Washington, practically as it does to-day. The 
military command runs through a channel finally reaching 
Washington, but whenever the governor wants the services of 
the guard all he has to do is to call them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is to say, in all matters in which the 
governor, under the bill, has the right to their services and to 
their control, his authority is supreme? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. It is supreme, unless they happen to be 
in the active service of the United States. Then he ean not 
have them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield; and if 
so, to whom? 


LIX - 367 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Then they could only be in the active 
service under a call of the President? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under a call of the President and in 
accordance with the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did any amendment which the Senator 
offered the other day change the method of securing the officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Will the Senator state just how the officers 
are appointed under this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have just done that at some length, 
but I will do it again. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have just come into the Chamber. I 
am sorry I was not here. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill merely provides that National 
Guard officers in the future shall also be reserve officers, and 
the reserve commission is the basic commission. The bill pro- 
vides that a present-day National Guard officer shall be eligible, 
immediately on the passage of this act, to take out a commission 
as a reserve officer, and having taken out a commission as a 
reserve officer he is an officer of the Army of the United States. 
Then he has a secondary commission from the governor of his 
State, and under that he promises to obey the orders of the 
governor in the matter of the use of troops by governors for the 
protection of States against disorder. The personnel would 
be the same as now in the National Guard. Every National 
Guard officer will be eligible under this bill to a reserve com- 
mission. All he has to do is to take out a commission as a 
National Guard officer of the United States, and his- reserve 
commission entitles him to be regarded as an officer in the 
Army of the United States, and he can be assigned to any kind 
of duty with the Regulars, or away from them, with his consent, 
in time of peace. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator think that conforms to 
the constitutional provision? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know whether the constitutional 
provision has been discussed by the Senator or not. It pro- 
vides that the governors of the several States shall appoint the 
officers of the militia, but as I understand this provision the 
governor merely approves; they are appointed by the War 
Department. Substantially that is what it means, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true under the militia clause, 
but we are taking the guard out from the militia clause and 
putting them under the Army clause. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then they are no longer State militia. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. They are not State militia; they are 
State troops, available for the use of the State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under what provision of the Constitution 
do you organize them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We organize them under that provi- 
sion of the Constitution which authorizes Congress to raise and 
support armies. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is done, they are a part of the 
Regular Army, and not a part of the National Guard, and the 
term “ National Guard” is a misnomer. 

I was not here when the Senator argued the provision. I 
recall that four years ago—June 3, 1916—when the National 
Guard act which is now in force was passed, the question of 
how far the United States could go in assuming control over 
the National Guard was investigated very thoroughly, and the 
provisions we put in the act at that time were passed upon 
by the Department of Justice, as I recall, and the Attorney 
General held that they were constitutional. The provision of 
the Constitution to raise and support armies, in my judgment, 
does not provide for the establishment of a National Guard 
to be under the control of the States. I do not think that 
authority is broad enough to give to the governor of a State 
or the State authorities control over the National Guard, even 
if the United States wanted to give them control, because it is 
not provided for, and under well-established rules of interpre- 
tation of our Constitution there must be authority for the pas- 
sage of a law before that law is constitutional under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I have very grave doubts about 
this question. I do not believe that it can be maintained. If it 
is purely a United States force, I do not think the United States 
has any authority to give it to any other sovereignty or quasi 
sovereignty. That is my judgment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The committee has consulted the very 
best legal authority on this question. Every lawyer of repute 
with whom we have consulted says that there is no doubt that we 
are well within the meaning of the Constitution. I do not know 
whether I am authorized to quote him, because he has made no 
official announcement about it, but when I discussed with Gen. 
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Crowder the question of the use of a portion of the Army of the 
United States as State troops, he said there was no doubt what- 
soeyer that the Federal Government could assign any portion 
of its Army for any kind of duty at any time. 

Under the Army clause of the Constitution the Federal Gov- 
ernment can raise and support any kind of army it wants. It 
can say, if it wants to, that no one shall be in it unless he has 
red hair; that no officer in it shall be over 25 years of age; that 
no portion of it shall serve beyond a certain geographical area, It 
can say that a certain portion of it shall do one kind of duty 
and another portion of it shall do another kind of duty. There 
is no limitation whatsoever as to the use of the Army of the 
United States. Congress can prescribe any rule and raise any 
kind of an army. Under the Army clause of the Constitution, 
Congress can say, Here is the Army of the United States, and 
we will divide it up into three different categories and assign 
to each class a different military mission. First, we will have 
a permanent personnel or the so-called Regulars, and we will 
keep them on duty 365 days in the year and pay them. They 
shall be liable to any kind of service in time of peace or in time 
of war.” Then the Congress can say, “ Here is another class or 
subdivision of the Army of the United States, and these men 
shall be part-time soldiers. They shall not do military service 
in time of peace except a certain number of drills, we will say, 
per year. They shall not be subject to service except under 
certain conditions, like a declaration of war by Congress.” 
Then Congress can go further and say, “Here is our third 
group of the Army of the United States. Of that group we 
will permit the officers and men, according to rules laid down 
by us, the Congress, to serve the States in a certain way under 
certain conditions at certain times when the Federal Govern- 
ment does not need them.” 

It is clearly within the power of Congress, under the power 
to raise and support armies, to assign any kind of mission to 
the soldiers of that army, to divide it into groups and say this 
part of the Army shall serve only in Alaska, that part of the 
‘Army shall serve only in Panama, this other part of the Army 
shall serve only in the State of New York, and to make any 
rules it wants. 

Under the bill we organize one Army for the United States, 
We divide it into two classes, first, of permanent or professional 
soldiers; and, second, of reserve or citizen soldiers. The per- 
manent soldiers are full-time soldiers; the citizen soldiers are 
part-time soldiers. Then we can further subdivide the citizen 
soldiers into classes, if we want to, and say one shall be the 
- organized reserves, and they shall be subject only to duty in 
time of war. The second subdivision shall be the National Guard 
of the United States. They shall be subject to duty when the 
Federal Government needs them in time of war or threatened 
war, and they shall also be subject, under certain rules and con- 
ditions, to the orders of the governor of the State in which 
they happen to be located or stationed. There is no limit to the 
authority of Congress in raising and supporting an army. They 
can have any kind of an army that they want. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Drar in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I may be very obtuse, but I am still unable to 
understand how the Senator from New York will be able to har- 
monize the proyisions of the bill with the Constitution, where in 
the latter part of section 10 of Article I it is provided that no 
State shall in time of peace keep troops. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Without the consent of Congress.” 

Mr. GRONNA. Without the consent of Congress.” Does 
the Senator mean to say that by indirection, as I will call it, we 
are now giving that authority, or are we attempting changing 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. We are not changing the Constitution. 
We are following the mandate and provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. GRONNA. If. I understand the Senator correctly, the 
provisions of the bill will really do away with all militia and 
there will be no National Guard, but we will simply have troops 
within the States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the States would still have au- 
thority to organize their militia, as much as they pleased. 
That power can not be taken away from them. They have it 
under the Constitution. 

Mr. GRONNA. The militia, or National Guard, as I under- 
stand it, are organized by the executives in the various States 
and in accordance with law, based upon the Constitution, of 
course. If we have just one army, will that army be known as 
the State militia or as Federal troops? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the militia will not be a part of 
the Army under the terms of the bill, but there is nothing to 
prevent the organization of militia. 

Mr. GRONNA. What power would the executive of a State 
haye in the matter of the selection of the militia? The Senator 
concedes that we will still haye members of the militia. What 
authority, then, has the executive of a State in the selection of 
the militia? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He has complete authority. We do not 
touch the militia in this bill. We do not attempt to disturb 
the right and authority of the States to organize their militia. 
We are dealing with the National Guard, or the former Organ- 
ized Militia. We bring it under the Army clause of the Con- 
stitution, but at the same time we give the governor the right 
to call upon it whenever he needs it in his State, and also the 
exclusive right of recommending the officers. 

Mr. GRONNA. In other words, there will be no National 
Guard; there will be just one Army, as the Senator said. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One Army for Federal purposes and the 
National Guards for the several States. 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understand the provision of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer], it is 
the purpose to change the present law. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In some respects we have already 
changed it. 

Mr. GRONNA. For instance, I have only read section 6 very 
hurriedly and have not had time to study it, but section 6 
explains the qualifications of the men to be appointed as officers 
and members of the Army. I will read a part of that section. 
It is very short: 

Persons hereafter commissioned as officers of the National Guard 
shall not be recognized as such under any of the provisions of this act 
unless they shall have been selected from the following classes. 

Then it goes on and describes those classes. That gives 
the Federal Government the power to say what the require- 
ments shall be. It will, as a matter of fact, place the National 
Guard under one general rule, not only for one State but for 
all States. The Senator stated a moment ago that we would 
have 49 different rules of training, which, of course, would be 
true under the old order of things; but if we adopt the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Kansas I doubt if that 
would be true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I said we would have 49 different kinds 
of training. I did not say 49 different kinds of standards for 
officers. 

Mr. GRONNA. Would that apply if we adopt the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Les; it still applies, because the amend- 
mrents of the Senator from Kansas are to strike out of this bill 
several sections and to substitute for those sections the provi- 
sions of existing law slightly amended. The existing law treats 
the National Guard in the militia status. Our bill organizes 
the National Guard under the Army clause of the Constitution. 

The amendments of the Senator from Kansas, in so far as 
they change existing law, are not pertinent to the bill at all. 
Some of the amendments which he suggests to existing law are 
carried in the bill as applied to the new National Guard; for 
instance, the amendment for the pay of officers and men is car- 
ried in this bill. We pay the officers and men of the National 
Guard under the bill just as they will be paid under the na- 
tional-defense act. 

Mr. GRONNA. So that if we adopt some of the amendments 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas there would be no neces- 
sity of adopting all of them, because some of the provisions 
have already been taken care of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Some of the minor provisions are al- 
ready taken care of. Some of the things against which the 
National Guard is complaining—in the matter of pay, for ex- 
ample—have been taken care of in the bill, but the character of 
the Guard, in so far as its basic obligation is concerned, is 
changed by our bill as compared with the national-defense act, 
and its position is greatly advanced by it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that there would be a more 
uniform rule under the provisions of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Kansas than there is at the present time? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true, and there would. be a 
still more uniform rule under our bill than at present. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, under the Senator’s bill there 
would be just one army; there would practically be no National 


Guard. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There would be a National Guard. The 
National Guard is merely a name given arbitrarily to the forces 
in existence to-day, and can be given arbitrarily to the forces 
proposed under the bill. Of course, the true name for it is the 
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“ Organized Militia.” But it may interest the Senator to know 
that so anxious are the officers and men of the Organized Mili- 
tia to be known primarily as Federal citizen soldiers that the 
term National Guard” was assigned to them by an act of 
Congress. They like the word “ national.” They wanted to be 
known as national citizen soldiers. They do not want to be 
known primarily as State soldiers or Organized Militiamen of 
the States. The thing that has stood in their way all these 
years and caused them a lot of handicaps and a lot of heart- 
burnings is the fact that so long as they are militiamen they are 
not national soldiers in the way they like to be. We propose to 
cease having them as militiamen and to make them national citi- 
zen soldiers, ayailable for the use of the States under certain 
conditions. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator fof the information he 
has given me, and if he will permit me I want to say a word 
with reference to the indorsement of the bill or the plan pro- 
posed in the pending bill, 

I do not want to say that the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent is opposed to the provisions with reference to 
the National Guard. I will say, however, that I have in my 
office a great many petitions and a great many resolutions 
adopted at various meetings throughout the States by ex- 
service men and by various associations of different names. I 
do not know how well the meeting at Minneapolis was attended. 
I am not here to say anything against what transpired at that 
meeting. I do not say that the reports which were conveyed to 
the chairman of the committee are not the correct ones, and I do 
not wish to say that they misrepresent the views of the Na- 
tional Guard of Minnesota or the Dakotas. But I do say that 
there is a divided opinion with reference to the question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With reference to the question of the 
National Guard? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. I have letters from some very prominent 
men, men who served in the late war, men who have been identi- 
fied with and who have been officers of the National Guard for 
more than 30 years. I have often thought that I should present 
those resolutions to the Senate and ask to have them printed in 
the Recorp, but we all know that a streak of economy has come 
over the Senate all of a sudden, practically prohibiting us from 
having these resolutions inserted in the Recorp without reading 
them, and so I have refrained from presenting the resolutions, 
believing that the Senator from New York, who I know is very 
diligent and very efficient in his work, together with the other 
members of the Committee on Military Affairs, would adopt a 
plan which would be satisfactory to the officers of the National 
Guard. 

I am not at all sure that the provisions as they now stand in 
the pending bill are satisfactory to the officers of the National 
Guard of my State or of the neighboring States, who I know are 
greatly interested in military work, and who, I may be par- 
doned for saying, I believe, are authorities. I haye no particu- 
lar protest, I will say to the Senator, against the proposed plan 
other than the petitions and resolutions passed by various organi- 
zations throughout the western country, and I have more peti- 
tions against the proposed plan of the Senator than I have for it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Against the National Guard plan? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; against the National Guard plan. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will guarantee that they never read 
the bill. I know where they got their ideas. They got them 
from the adjutant general, who passes the word that there is a 
bill of this kind pending in Congress to kill the National Guard. 
Some guard officers have come to me in my office, may I state to 
the Senator, and asked, Is it true that the National Guard is 
going to be put out of existence by the committee bill?” I have 
asked, “ Who told you it is going to be put out of existence?” 
“Well, the word has gone out from the adjutant general of our 
State that that is the case.” When you sit down with such a man 
and show him the provision of the bill, he will say, That is the 
very thing we want.” Many of them would like to get away 
from some of the adjutant generals—not from all, for there are 
some good ones. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the States ought to have some authority in this 
matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We give it to them in this bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe that the National Guard has in the 
past been a great factor for good. I realize, although I know 
very little about military affairs, that there is need for im- 
provement with reference to the National Guard; but there is 
a radical change wrought by the provisions of the pending bill, 
and I am unable to believe that the National Guard—the militia, 
we will call it—will function in the future as it has in the past 
even 9 the laws which we have now, imperfect as they 
may be. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, I think that they will func- 
tion a great deal better. I should like to read to the Senator 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Néw York 
has the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from New York spoke of the 
adjutant generals of the States. Does not this bill take care 
of the adjutant generals of the several States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; under certain circumstances. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does it not make them brigadier generals 
in the reserve force? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the discretion of the President, for 
certain purposes having to do with registration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But they would not command the 
guard; and that is a power which some of them do not like 
to lose. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. CAPPER. I wish to say—and I say it without the 
slightest hesitation—that, so far as Kansas is concerned, the 
adjutant general of that State undoubtedly speaks for the entire 
National Guard of the State. Kansas had a very strong Na- 
tional Guard organization when we entered the war; I think we 
had one of the most efficient brigades to be found in the entire 
country, and that was due to the very fine work of the adjutant 
general, Gen. Martin, who is now the president of the Adjutant 
Generals’ Association of the country. He tells me that he voices 
the wishes of the entire National Guard of our section of the 
country. I know he speaks for the National Guard of Oklahoma, 
because the adjutant general of that State was here the other 
day, and he gave me the same assurance, as did also the adjutant 
general of the State of Missouri. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not mean to cast any 
reflection upon the adjutant general of Kansas, but I have seen a 
letter from the adjutant general of Kansas—it is true it was 
some time since—in which that officer attempted to describe 
the pending bill, and he had an absolute misconception of the 
whole measure. He criticized it for omissions; and the Senator 
from Kansas himself will probably remember that when I was 
shown the criticism of the bill prepared by the adjutant generai 
of Kansas I myself wired him, pointing out specific proyisions 
in the bill providing for the very things which he had said the 
bill omits. 

The adjutant general of a State can go out and tell all the 
guardsmen of the State that such and such a thing is not in the 
bill, that the Senate committee bill omits to do a certain thing 
which is important or that the Senate committee bill inflicts 
something upon the guard which would be very unfortunate, but 
before I can have confidence in the opinion of National Guard 
officers on this question I want to know if they have been told the 
whole story, and I have yet to meet a guard officer who has been 
told the whole story who is not enthusiastic for the bill. I 
know that in many instances those officers have not been told 
the whole story; that they have never been shown a copy of the 
bill; that only half the story has been told them. 

There is, however, one group of guard officers who have had 
this story told them, and that is the National Guard Association of 
the State of New York. That is the biggest and most powerful 
association of its kind in the United States, just as the National 
Guard of the State of New York is the largest National Guard. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York suffer one more interruption? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I should like to read first what the 
New York National Guard Association say. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They held an annual meeting at Albany, 
N. Y., about a month ago, at which there were over 400 officers 
present, all of whom were national guardsmen. A great num- 
ber of them were veterans of the recent war who went abroad 
with their troops. They discussed this bill, they discussed the 
treatment of the National Guard as proposed in the bill, and 
they prepared a statement in the form of a resolution. They 
indorsed our provision from beginning to end. It may interest 
the Senator from North Dakota to hear why they are for the 
bill. They say: 

The National Guard Association of the State of New York, assembled 


in convention in the city of Albany this 20th day of March, 1920, bav- 
ing considered at length the problems affecting the reorganization of 


Will the Senator from New York yield for 
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the National Guard of the United States, believes and declares, its con- 
viction to be that the National Guard as a national body of citizen 
soldiery can not be organized under the militia provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution so as to perform adequately and constitutionall: 
the national functions which should be performed by the citizen sol- 
diery of the Nation, and therefore urges upon the Con that it 
provide for the reorganization of the National Guard under the Army 
clause of the Constitution, providing in connection therewith a 
5 State status sufficient to meet the military needs of the 
ates, 

The National Guard Association has been moved to adopt this 
recommendation because the recent history of the country shows that 
the national emergencies which have required the use of troops in 
excess of the Regular Army have not been among those prescribed by 
the Constitution as occasions when the militia may be called for and 
used by the President. Because, further, it is apparent that the future 
will present similar occasions when the President in need of troops 
to meet a national emergency can not, under the Constitution, employ 
any force of citizen soldiery which suffers the limitations impo: by 
the militia status. 

The National Guard Association of the State of New York concurs 
in the recommendation of the National Guard Association of the 
United States that the future efficiency of the National Guard de- 
mands that it have its own representation overhead in Washington as 
a part of the War Department, and believes that such overhead can 
not constitutionally be appointed by the President nor constitutionally 
be given aunn and jurisdiction to perform their functions in time 
of peace if the National Guard is continued under the militia pro- 
visions of the Constitution which deny the President the authority 
to appoint officers of the militia in time of peace— 


The very thing the guard wants can not be done adequately 
so long as they are militiamen— 


The National Guard Association invites the attention of the Congress 
to the fact that in the Spanish War the National Guard could not con- 
stitutionally be employed as such because of its militia status, and so 
it became necessary to create a volunteer army and, although the Na- 
tional Guard constituted the mass of such army, they were compelled to 
enter it as individuals, and the esprit and morale of their units were 
dissipated in the process of reorganization. 

That when the Philippine insurrection necessitated the use of troops 
in excess of the R ar Army so obvious was it that the National 
Guard could not be employed as such by reason of their militia status 
that the War tment was compelled to organize regiments of 
United States Volunteers to meet that emergency. 


from the transfer of men, property, and organization m a 
status to an active Federal status, and that in any event before the Na- 
tional Guard could haye been employed for the purpose of entering 
Mexico its officers and men would have had to be drafted as individuals 
so as to be relieved of their militia status, 


I will interject here, Mr. President, that the Congress incor- 
porated such a provision in the national-defense act of June 3, 
1916, two weeks before the guard went to the border—a pro- 
vision authorizing the President to draft them as individuals 
into the Army of the United States. That constituted an admis- 
sion on the part of Congress that so long as the guard was in 
the militia status it suffered that handicap. That provision 
was put in with the full consent of the guardsmen, who wanted 
to be eligible to be officers and soldiers of the National Army, 
the Army of the United States. ; 

That the experience of the World War showed that the National 
Guard could not be employed therein as a national force until its offi- 
cers and men were divested of the militia status by beimg drafted into 
the Federal Army and discharged from the militia, and that process 
resulted in delay, confusion, and the impairment of the efficiency of 
units at a time when their efficiency should have been at the best. 

That the termination of the Federal service of the National Guard 
in the World War necessitated the absolute discharge without any 
military status and this at a time when its units were at the zenith of 
3 ciency and esprit as a result of their magnificent battle service 
abrant in the opinion of the National Guard Association of New York a 
repetition of this experience in the future can not be prevented by 
recourse to an amendment of the national defense act— 


The very amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas— 


roviding for a reinvestment of the militia status immediately upon 
Mischa from the Army for the reason that a voluntary militia status 
from which men have been released by discharge can not constitutionally 
be recreated and arbitrarily imposed by statute upon men without their 
consent and voluntary action given anew. 

That only by reorganizing the National Guard under the Army clause 
of the Constitution can Congress invest in the Federal Government in 
time of peace the power to train the National Guard, which is essential 
if the National Guard is to be something more than an a tion of 
State forces and is to assume the rôle of a national y of citizen 


soldiery. 

National Guard officers drew that document. They want to 
be members of a national body of citizen soldiery. They are 
perfectly willing to serve their States as State troops whenever 
the governor calls upon them, but they want to be made national 
soldiers; they want to have representation in the General Staff 
here in Washington and in the National Guard Bureau of the 
War Department. And they know that they can not secure 
adequate representation on the General Staff or in the War 
Department unless they can stand upon an equal plane with the 
Regular officer. So long as they are militia officers they can 
exercise no authority; the best they can hope to do is to do 
something in the name of somebody else who has authority. 


The committee bill provides that they shall have their repre- 
sentation in the overhead at Washington. We are enabled to 
give it to them because we make them, primarily, officers of the 
Army of the United States, national soldiers, and, secondarily, 
officers of the State troops. Until you do this for the guard, 
upon the outbreak of every difficulty and trouble, upon the out- 
break of war or the threat of war it will go through the same 
experiences it has gone through in the last three instances. Its 
units will be torn to pieces, the esprit of those old regiments 
will be dissipated and destroyed and lost, its men scattered, 
many of its officers rejected and sent back home, and when the 
Federal Government releases them from the Federal service they 
will find themselves in the condition in which they found them- 
selves when they were released from this last war—thrown out 
on the world, belonging to nothing, all their military connec- 
tions severed; they were not even members of the militia, 

Our committee has studied this thing for months. We have 
consulted with every guard officer we could get hold of. We 
haye consulted with the best lawyers we can find, from the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, in the War Department, 
to adjutant generals of the States; and many of the guard 
officers themselves are lawyers. The Secretary of War says this 
is the best solution of this problem ever proposed. He said 
it before the committee when the bill had been finished. Let 
me just say to the Senator from North Dakota that this meet- 
ing in New York of the New York Association of National 
Guard officers was attended by approximately 400 officers, 
and when they put this thing to a vote there were only three 
officers against it, 

Mr. GRONNA. But, Mr. President, regardless of whether 
the bill proposed by the committee is enacted into law or whether 
the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER] is 
adopted, there necessarily will have to be rules and regula- 
tions promulgated by the War Department here in Washington, 
and some of the men in the States will have to carry out 
those orders. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They do now. That is the trouble; they 
do now; but the National Guard to-day has no representation 
at Washington, and it never can get adequate representation 
so long as the National Guard officer is a militiaman. That 
has been, the complaint of the guard. The complaint of the 
guard has been that the rules and regulations governing the 
guard are not drawn with the help of guard officers. They 
are drawn by the General Staff in the first instance, and are 
passed up through the committees of the General Staff to the 
Chief of Staff, and thence to the Secretary of War. No citizen 
soldier has been consulted in that process; and in some in- 
stances the General Staff officers, not being acquainted with 
the peculiar problems of the National Guard, make mistakes 
in those regulations, and impose impossible things upon the 
guard. When the regulations reach the Secretary of War, 
and meet his approval, he hands them over to the chief of 
the Militia Division, and he is a Regular officer, and he pro- 
mulgates the regulations through all the States. Now, we 
propose to have National Guard officers on the General Staff, 
aoa a National Guard officer at the head of the National Guard 

ureau. 

Mr. GRONNA. I fully agree with the Senator from New York 
that there were a good many disappointments among officers of 
the National Guard and of the militia during the late war, and 
for the reasons which the Senator has so well stated; but there 
is another phase to be considered with reference to this ques- 
tion. We have been talking simply about the officers. I wanted 
the Senator’s opinion as to the possibility and the probability of 
the men who are not officers entering the National Guard under 
these new conditions. The Senator, of course, knows that the 
compulsory training provision has been stricken from the bill, 
and we now have a voluntary provision in place of it. The 
National Guard has been a very popular institution with the 
young men of the States. They have always desired to belong to 
the National Guard or to the militia. In the judgment of the 
Senator, will that same sentiment prevail when it is known that 
they belong to the Regular Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They will not belong to the Regular 


Army. 

Mr, GRONNA. Well, it is in fact belonging to the Regular 
Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; they will not. 

Mr. GRONNA. They will be at the command of the Chief 
Executive of the Nation at any time if the bill which is before 
us now is enacted into law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Myr. President, they are not at the 
command at any time of the Chief Executive of the Nation— 
only for specific purposes; and they are in that situation to- 
day, only they are called out as militiamen by the President, 
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Mr. GRONNA. Then why not continue the plan, and simply 
improve upon it, making universal regulations to be follewed 
a all the officers of the National Guards throughout all the 

tates? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But, Mr. President, the trouble is that 
you can make regulations uniform and universal all you want, 
but the guardsman can not take part in making up those regu- 
lations until you give him the requisite status which will enable 
him to sit down with authority with the Regular officers. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let me see if the Senator and I can agree on 
one thing. These men who go into the Army will be recognized 
as troops if this bill is passed, will they not? In all respects 
they will be recognized as troops? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As part of the reserve Army of the 
United States, yes—as soldiers, not as troops. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator believe that the institution 
will be as popular among the young men throughout the various 
States as the National Guard has been? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, sir; more so. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, if the Senator believes that, and 
that under our scheme of voluntary training there will be no 
difficulty in getting all the young men we want to enter the 
service, the Senator knows so much more about military affairs 
than I do that I certainly shall not set up my judgment against 
his. I was of the opinion that from the very fact that from 
now on every soldier, regardless of whether he is an officer or 
what we call an enlisted man, will belong to the national troops, 
it might not be as popular, he might not take to it as well as 
he would if it were a State institution affiliated with the Regu- 
lar Army, he might not be as willing to enter the service, be- 
cause, as the Senator has explained, the militia for certain 
specific purposes can be recognized and ordered as a body doing 
national work. I fear, Mr. President, that from the yery fact 
that the men will know that they are regarded as Federal 
troops, that in times of peace as well as in times of war from 
now on we will have stationed within the borders of every State 
in the Union troops of the Regular Army, the service may not 
be as popular as it has been in the past. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If that were true, Mr. President, I 
would tear up this bill and throw it out of the window. It does 
not do that thing at all, however. The obligation of the soldier 
of the National Guard of the United States, as provided for in 
this bill, is in the aggregate exactly what a militiaman’s obliga- 
tion is to-day; but he performs that obligation upon a different 
status; that is all. 

Mr. GRONNA. But the Senator wants to be fair. The Sen- 
ator has just stated that this bill, in compliance with the Con- 
stitution, permits troops in times of peace within each and every 
State. The Senator has just made that statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but if the Senator will examine 
the bill, he will find that the obligations imposed upon the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States are limited. They can not 
be called out at any time by the President for any purpose. 
They can only be called out to suppress insurrection and to repel 
invasion; and when war is declared by Congress they can then 
be called out for any purpose. Surely there is nothing objec- 
tionable in that. 

The Senator has stated that they are to be a part of the 
Regulars. They will not be a part of the Regulars. The 
Regular is a man who is a soldier 365 days in the year, who lives 
in barracks, or who is patrolling the border, or in the Philip- 
pines, or in Panama. These guardsmen are to live the life 
of civilians, just as the present National Guardsman does. The 
term of enlistment is exactly the same as that of the present 
National Guard. The number per congressional district is 
exactly the same as under existing law. The drill pay is 
exactly the same as is provided by the House bill. Everything 
is exactly the same, except that his primary obligation is that 
of a Federal soldier, and his secondary obiigation is that of a 
State soldier. To-day it is the other way around. It makes no 
difference to the enlisted man which oath he takes first if his 
obligations are the same and if his term of enlistment is the 
same. The kind of duty he has to perform is the same. The 
officers over him are the same. There is no difference whatso- 
ever; but by changing the status we have given these officers 
and enlisted men an opportunity to take part in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs here at Washington, and until you 
give them that new status they never can have it. 

That is what they want. They believe they have been dis- 
criminated against. They believe they have been exploited. 
They believe they have been ignored by certain Regular Army 
officers. If that is true, it is because the regulations drawn here 
in Washington governing the guard itself in its present status 
are drawn without consulting guard officers. 

We propose to put the guard on its feet and to preserve it 
to the use of the States. It will not change the numbers of the 


regiments. It will not change their locality. It will not change 
their general composition. The Sixty-ninth New York will still 
be the Sixty-ninth New York, and whatever is the famous 
organization in North Dakota will remain the same organization, 
with the same men, the same officers; no change at all from any 
of the things which from the practical side affect the feeling of 
the soldier or the feeling of the locality. The National Guard 
of the United States will net be stationed among the States in 
the way that the Senator suggested a moment ago. It will be 
composed of the citizens of the States, just as it is today. We 
make no change. 

Mr. GRONNA. They will belong to the Regular Army, how- 
ever. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; they will not belong to the Regular 
Army. They will be subject to none of the obligations of the 
Regular Army. They can not be co ed by the Regular 
Army. The terms of this bill provide that no Regular officer can 
be placed in command of National Guard troops without the 
consent of the governor of the State. We have protected them 
from the Regular Army. If they have been subject to abuse 
and exploitation in the past, we have protected them for the 
future. 

Mr. GRONNA. So that in reality the only officer who will 
be shorn of his power will be the adjutant general of the State? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The only officers in the whole military 
scheme of America that lose anything by this change in the 
status of the National Guard are the adjutants general of the 
States. The guard officers acquire increased power. ‘They 
are enabled by this bill to get representation at Washington, 
and the Federal Government can not send a Regular to your 
State and put him in command of one of your National Guard 
units under the terms of this bill unless the governor of North 
Dakota gives his consent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They can do that now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With the consent of the governor. The 
President, under this bill, can not name the officers of the 
National Guard in the State of Mississippi unless the governor 
of Mississippi recommends those officers to the President. So 
we are not regularizing the National Guard. We are put- 
ting it on a sound basis, where it will become an even more 
valuable part of the national defense, and at the same time we 
protect the States in their needs for police protection at home. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask for the reading of the 
amendments offered by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suerparp in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the amendments. 

The Reapinc CLERK. Strike out sections 58 to 64 and 66 to 
73, both inclusive, as amended, and section 7 as amended. Also 
in section 2, line 8, the words The National Guard of the 
United States,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sxc.. 2. 

e ke Guard may gte ef miniman emotes Hong 
at 50 and thereafter the minimum enlisted strengi 8 for ey 
ognition of a 3 — 45 of infantry 
That t the National Guard of any State, Territory, an 
ee may include such detachments or parts of units as pth pa 
pe of in order to form complete tactical units when combined wi: 
an States. 

8 3. enlistments in the National Guard shall be for a 
period of pte —— and subsequent enlistments for periods of one 
year each: Pro d, That persons who have served in the Army for 
not less than six months, and have been honorably discharged there- 


from, may, within two years the passage of this act, enlist in 
the National Guard for a period of one year and reculist for e 


SEC. 


* of 

tates and of 

the State of „for the period of three (or one) year—, under the 

conditions PRE by law, unless sooner discharged Ri pro au- 

thority. And I do soleaniy swear that I will bear and 

allegiance to the United States of America and to the State of 

and that I will serve them honestly and faithfully against all their 
enemies whomsoever, and that I w: nein OO ytd ew has AHO ETN 

of the United States and of the governor of the State of 

of the officers appointed over me according to law and the rules — 


Articles of War. 

Sec. 5. 8 of enlisted men from the 1 Guard: An 
ee from service in the National Guard, except 
ben drafted into the military service of the United ‘States under 

ve a discharge in writ- 


47 of section 111 of this act, shall recei 
be pre- 


g in such form and with such classification as is or shall 
seribed for the Regular Army, and in time of peace discharges may be 
fiven prior to the expiration of terms of enlistment under such regu- 

tions as the President may prescribe. 

Sec. 6. Qualifications for National Guard officers: Persons hereafter 
commissioned as officers of the National Guard shall not be recognized 
as such under any of the provisions of this act unless they sh have 
been selected from the following classes and shall have taken and sub- 
scribed to the oath of office prescribed in the preceding section of this 
act: Officers or enlisted men of the National Guard; poet ig = 
retired, ane officers, and ‘former officers of the A 8 
Marine C apa enlisted _ ane 3 net men 8 the rmy, 
Navy, or rine Corps w 


received an honorable 1 
m; graduates of the" United States Military and Naval A 
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emies; and graduates of schools, colleges, universities, and officers’ 
training camps, where they have received military instruction under 
the supervision of an officer of the Regular Army who certifies their 
fitness for appointment as commissioned officers; and for the technical 
branches or Staff Cors and departments, such other civilians as may 
be specially qualified for duty therein. 

Sec. 7. That hereafter men duly qualified under regulations. pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War may enlist in the National Guard 
Reserve for a period of one or three years, under such regulations as 
the Secretary ot War shall prescribe, and on so enlisting they shall 
subscribe to the following enlistment contract and take the oath 
therein specified: “I do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily en- 
listed this day 9 , 19—, as a soldier in the National 
Guard Reserve of the United States and of the State of tor 
the period of one (or three) year-, unless sooner discharged by proper 
authority, and I do solemnly swear that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the United States of America and to the State of + 
and that I will serve them honestly and faithfully against all their 
enemies whomsoever, and that I will obey the orders of the President 
of the United States and the governor of the State of , and of 
the officers appointed ovgr me according to law and the rules and 
Articles of War”: Prov , That members of said reserve, officers 
and enlisted men, when engaged in field or coast-defense training with 
the active National Guard, shall receive the same Federal pay and 
allowances as those occupying like grades on tbe active list of said 
guard when likewise engaged: Provided further, That, except as 
otherwise specifically provided in this act, no commissioned or enlisted 
reservist shall ve any y or allowances out of any appropria- 
tion made by Congress for National Guard purposes. 

Sec. S. All vacancies occurring in any grade of commissioned officers 
in any organization in the military service of the United States and 
composed of persons drafted from the National Guard under the pro- 
vision of this act shall be filled by the President by the appointment 
of pertoni similarly taken from said guard, snd in the manner pre- 
* ved by law for filling similar vacancies occurring in the volunteer 
forces. 

Sec. 9. The National Guard Division of the War Department is 
hereby. established. Such division shall be under the direct supervision 
of the Secretary of War and shall not form a — of any other divi- 
sion, bureau, office, or other organization of the War Department. The 
chief of the same shall report direct to the Secretary of War and 
shall be responsible only to the 8 of War. The National 
Guard Division shall consist of one Chief of the National Guard Divi- 
sion and such officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard as the President ay. direct. The Chief of the National 
Guard Division shall be eppo ped y the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the te, from among officers of the National 
Guard who have had 10 or more years’ commissioned service in the 
National Guard, at least 5 of which has been in the line. He shall 
hold office for 4 years unless sooner removed and shall haye the rank, 
yay, and allowances of a major general of the Regular Army durin 

is tenure of office, but shall not be entitled to retirement or retir 
pay. Details of officers to the National Guard Division by the Presi- 
dent shall be upon the recommendation of the Chief of the Militia Bu- 
reau, One-half of the officers detailed to the National Guard Division 
shall be selected from the officers of the National Guard who have 
served therein for not less than 1 year subsequent to June 3, 1916. 
No retired officer and no officer with a rank exceeding that of colonel 
shall be detailed to the National Guard Division. National Guard 
officers detailed under this section shall be entitled to the pay and allow- 
ances of officers of the Regular Army of like grade and service. The Na- 
tional Guard Division under the supervision of the Secretary of War 
shall have gee and supervision of all National Guard affairs. The 
chief of such division shall have charge of the organization, supply, 
and instruction of the National Guard of the several States, and shall 
submit estimates for the necessary appropriations to provide for the 
equipment and maintenance of the same. 

The President may also assign, with their consent, and within the 
limits of the appropriations previously made for this specific purpose, 
not exceeding 500 officers of the National Guard to duty with the 
Regular Army, in addition to those attending service schools; and 
while so assigned they shall receive the same pay and allowances as 
Regular Army officers of like grades, to be paid out of the whole fund 
appropriated for the support of the militia. 

Sec. 10. Animals for National Guard: Funds allotted by the Sec- 
retary of War for the support of the National Guard shall be avail- 
able for the purchase, under such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may precy of animals conforming to the Regular Army standards 
for the training of the National Guard, said animals to remain the 
property of the United States and to be used solely for military pur- 
poses, 

The number of animals so issued shall not exceed 32 for each bat- 
tery of Field Artillery or troop of Cavalry, and a proportionate num- 
ber for other mounted organizations, under such ulations as the 
Secretary of War may prescsibe; and the Secretary of War is further 
authorized to issue, in lieu of purchase, for the training of such or- 
ganizations, condemned Army animals which are no longer fit for 
service, but which may be suitable for the purposes of instruction, 
such animals to be sold as now provided by law when said purposes 
shall have been served. 

See. 11. Funds allotted by the Secretary of War for the support of 
the National Guard shall be available for the purchase and issue of 
forage, bedding, shoeing, and veterinary services, and supplies for the 
Government animals issued to any organization, and for the compen- 
sation of competent help for the care of the material, animals, and 
equipment thereof, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 

rescribe: Provided, That the men to be compensated, not to exceed 
ve for each organization, shall be duly enlisted therein and shall be 
detailed by the organization commander, under such regulations as the 


Secretary of War may prescribe, and shall be paid by the United 
pe ene officer in each State, Territory, and the District of 
‘olumbia. ; 


Sec. 12. Pay for National Guard officers: Captains and licutenants 
belonging to organizations of the National Guard shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of one-thirtieth of the monthly base pay of their 
grades as prescribed for the Regular Army for each regular drill or 
other riod of instruction authorized by the Secretary of War, not 
exceeding five in any one calendar month, at which they shall have 
been officially present for the entire required period, and at which at 
least 50 per cent of the commissioned strength and per cent of the 
enlisted strength attend and participate for not less than one and one- 
half hours. Captains commanding organizations shall receive $240 a 
year in addition fo any other pay herein prescribed. Officers above 


the grade of captain shall receive $500 a year, and officers below the 


grade of major, not belonging to organizations, shall receive four- 
thirtieths of the monthly base pay of their grades for satisfactory per- 
formance of their appropriate duties under such . as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe. Drill pay under the provisions of 
this section shall not accrue to any officer during a period when he 
shall be lawfully entitled to the same pay as an officer of correspond- 
ing grade in the Regular Army: Provided, That section 9 of an act 
amending the act entitled “An act to authorize the President to in- 
crease e the Military Establishment of the United States,“ 
approved May 18, 1917, approved August 31, 1918, shall also apply 
to the purchase of uniforms, accouterments, and equipment for cash by 
officers of the National Guard and National Guard Reserve, whether in 
State or Federal service, on proper identification and under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

Sec. 13. Pay for National Guard enlisted men: Each enlisted man 
belonging to an organization of the National Guard shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of one-thirtieth of the initial monthly pay of his 
grade in the Regular Army for each drill ordered for his organization 
where he is officially present and in which he participates for not Jess 
than 1) hours, not exceeding 8 in any one calendar month, and not 
exceeding 60 drills in 1 year: Provided, That no enlisted man shall 
receive any pay under the provisions of this section for any month 
in which he shall have attended less than 60 per cent of the drills or 
other exercises prescribed for his organization: Provided further, 
That the proviso contained in section 92 of this act shall not operate 
to prevent the payment of enlisted men actually present at any duly 
ordered drill or other exercise: And provided further, That periods 
of any actual military duty equivalent to the drills herein prescribed 
foxcept those periods of service for which members of the National 
Guard may become lawfully entitled to the same pay as officers and 
enlisted men of the corresponding grades in the Regular Army) may 
be accepted as service in lieu of such drills when so provided by the 
Secretary of War. Payments for services rendered under sections 109 
and 110 shall be made during the month following that in which such 
compensation was earned, upon pay rolls prepared and authenticated 
in the manner preseribed by the Secretary of War. All amounts ap- 

ropriated for the purpose of the two preceding sections shall be dis- 
ursed and aceounted for by the officers and agents of the Quarter- 
master Corps of the Army or by the State prcpari and disbursing 
officer, ax the Secretary of War may direct. The Secretary of War 
may, in his discretion, cause to be deposited such snm as may be 
necessary to pay the troops of a State, Territory, or District under 
this section with the State property and disbursing officer, who shall 
disburse and account for the same under bie Aaaa to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War. Stoppages may made against the com- 
pensation payable to any officer or enlisted man hereunder to cover 
the cost of public property lost, damaged, or destroyed by and charge- 
able to such officer or enlisted man. 

Sec. 14. National Guard when drafted into Federal service: When 
Congress shall have authorized the use of armed land forces of the 
United States for any purpose requiring the use of troops in excess 
of those of the Regular Army, the President may, under such regula- 
tions, including such pasmes examination, as he may prescribe, draft 
into the military service of the United States, to serve therein for the 
period of the war or emergency, unless sooner discharged, any or all 
members of the National Guard and of the National Guard Reserve. 
The status of all rsons so drafted shall be changed automaticall 
on the date such draft takes effect from service under the dual oat 
to an exclusive United States service. On the termination of the 
emergency all former National Guard officers and men shall be re- 
lieved from service under the draft, and upon being relieved shall revert 
automatically to their previous National Guard status, and shall be 
credited on their National Guard service for all time served in the 
Army of the United States. They shall from said date of draft be 
subject to such laws and regulations for the government of the Army 
of the United States as may be applicable to members of the Army aud 
shall be organized into units corresponding as far as practicable to 
those of the Regular Army or shall be otherwise assigned as the Presi- 
dent may direct. The commissioned officers of said organizations shalt 
be appointed from among the members thereof; officers with rank not 
above that of colonel to be appointed by the President alone, and all 
other officers to be appointed 8 the Président by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. fficers and enlisted men while in the 
service of the United States under the terms of this section shall have 
the same pay and allowances as officers and enlisted men of the 3 
Army of the same grades and the same prior service: Provided, how 
ever, That when any member of the National Guard becomes entitled, 
for a continuous period of less than one month, to Federal pay at the 
rates fixed for the Regular Army, whether by virtue of a call by the 
President, of attendance at school or maneuvers, or of any other cause, 
he shall receive such pay for each day of such period, and the thirty- 
ess day of a calendar month shall not be excluded from the compu- 
ation. 

Sec. 15. That section 89 be amended by striking out the figures 57, 
58, and 59, in line 18, and all of lines 19, 20, 21, and 22. 


Mr. CAPPER. I ask for the adoption of the amendments 
just read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments of the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendments were rejected, 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to offer as an 
amendment to the bill what was originally known as Senate 
bill 64. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN's amendment was, on page 101 of the bill, 
after line 3, to insert: 

CHAPTER II. 
Articles of War. 


Sec. 1. The articles included in this section shall be known as the 
Articles of War, and shall at all times and in all places govern the 
armies of the United States. 


I. PRELIMINARY PROVISIONS, 


Arr, 1. Definitions: The following words when used in these articles 
shall be construed in the sense indicated in this article, unless the con- 
text shows that a different sense is intended, namely: 

(a) The word “officer” shall be construed to refer to a eommis- 
sioned officer ; 
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(b) The word “soldier” shall be construed as including a noncom- 
missioned officer, a private, or any enlisted man ; 
(e) The word company shall be understood as including a troop 


or battery; and 
shall be understood as Including a 


(a) The word * battalion” 
ART, 2. Persons subjeet to mili 


Squadron. 


tary law,“ whenever used in these articles: ded, That nothing 
contained in this act, except as many provided in article 2, sub- 
ragraph (c), shall be constru to apply to any person under the 


erwise specifically provided 


to the Regular Army of the 
ates of thelr muster or accept- 
tary service of the United States; and all other per- 


b Cadets: 

fe Officers and soldiers of the Marine Corps when detached for 
service with the armies of the United States by order of the Presi- 
dent: Provided, That an officer or soldier of the Marine Corps, when 
so detached, may be tried by military court-martial for an offense 
committed against the laws for the government of the naval service 
prior to his detachment, and for an offense committed against 
artea he may be tried by a naval court-martial after such dëtach- 
ment ceases ; 

(d) All retainers to the camp and all perans accompanying or serv- 
ing with the armies: of the United States without the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States, and in time of war all such retainers 
and persons accom ying or serving with the armies of the United 
States in the field, both within and without the territorial juris- 
5 55 of the United States, though not otherwise subject to these 
articles ; 

(e) All persons under sentence adjudged by courts-martial 

(f) All persons admitted into the Regular Army Soldiers’ 


Washington, D. C. 
II. COURTS-MARTIAL. 


Arr. 3. 5 classified : Courts-martial shall be of three 
namely: 

Ts eal courts-martial ; 
Second, si 


"Home at 


courts-martial; and 
Third, summary courts-martial. 
A. COMPOSITION, 


Art. 4. Who 
service of the U 


cial 5 
not, if it can be avoided without manifest injury rvice, 
in excess of the minority mem- 


B. BY WHOM APPOINTED. 


Art. 8. General courts-martial: The President of the United States, 
the commanding officer of a territorial division or department, the 
Superintendent of the Military Academy, the commanding officer of an 
army, an army corps, a division, or a separate brigade, and, when em- 
powered by the President, the commanding officer of any district or of 
any force or body of troops may appoint general co martial; but 
when any such commander is the accuser or the prosecutor of the person 
ov persons to be tried, the court shall be a inted by superior com- 
petent authority, and no officer shall be eligi e to sit as a member of 
such court when he is the accuser or a witness for the prosecution. 

The authority appointing a general court-martial shall detail as one 
of the members thereof a law member, who shall be an officer of the 
Judge Advocate General's Department, except that when an officer of 
that department is not available for the p the appointing au- 
thority shall detail instead an officer of some other branch of the seryice 
selected by the appointing authority as ially qualified to ‘orm 
the duties of law member. The law member, in addition to his duties 
as a member, shall perform such other duties as the President may by 
regulations prescribe. ‘ 

ArT. 9. Special courts-martial: The commanding officer of a district, 
garrison, fort, camp, or other place where troops are on duty, and the 
commanding officer of a brigade, regiment, detached battalion, or other 
detached command may appoint special courts-martial; but when any 
such commanding officer is the accuser or- the prosecutor of the person 
or persons to be tried, the court shall be appointed by superior au- 
thority, and may in any case be appointed by superior authority when 
by the latter deemed desirable; and no officer shall be eligible to sit as 
a member of such court when he is the accuser or a witness for the 
prosecution. 

ArT. 10. Summary courts-martial: The commanding officer of a gar- 
rison, fort, camp, or other place where troo; are on duty, and the 
commanding officer of a regiment, detached ttalion, detached com- 
pany, or other detachment may appoint summary courts-martial; but 
such summary courts-martial may in any case be appointed by superior 
authority when by the latter deemed desirable: vided, t when 
but one officer is present with a command he shall be the summary 
court-martial of t command and shall hear and determine cases 
brought before him. P 

ART. 11, Appointment of trial judge advocates and counsel: For 
each general or special court-martial the authority appointing the court 
„shall appoint a trial judge advocate and defense counsel, and for each 
general court-martial one or more assistant trial judge advocates and 
one or more assistant defense counsel when necessary: d, how- 
ever, That no oficer who has acted as a member, trial judge advocate, 
assistant trial judge advocate, defense counsel. or assistant defense 
counsel in any case shall subsequently act as staff judge advocate to the 
reviewing or confirming authority upon the same case, 


power to try any 


c. JURISDICTION. 
— 1n General courts-martial: General courts-martial shall have 
power to an 
made punishable y 
law of war is subject to trial b 


any parti ` case may, when in his — = 
service shall so require, cause any case a special court- 
martial H tions upon the 5 ction of the 


notwithstanding the 
speciai . as to eee set — 1 eee ; but the Logie 
u etion as to persons and upon pu g power set ou 

In said article shall be observed. 

ART. 13. Special courts-martial: 5 courts-martial shall have 
power to Ao any person subject to military law for any crime or offense 
not capital made punishable by these articles: Provided, That the 
President may, by regulations, except from the jurisdiction of special 
courts-martial any class or classes of persons subject to military law. 

Special courts-martial shall not have power to a confinement 
in excess of six months, nor to adjudge forfeiture of more than two- 
thirds pay per month for a period of not exceedi 

Arr. 14. Summary courts-martial : 


person subject 

eadet, or a soldier holding the privileges of a certificate of eligibility 
to promotion, for any crime or offense not capital made punishable by 
these articles: Provided, That noncommissioned officers shall not, if 
they object thereto, be brought to trial before a summary court-martial 
without the authority ef the officer competent to bring them te trial 
before a general court-martial: Pro further, That the President 
may, by regulations, except from the jurisdiction of summary courts- 
martial any class or classes of persons subject to military law. 

Summary courts shali have power to adjudge one or more of the 
following punishments: Confinement for not more than one month, 
restriction to limits for not more than three months, forfeiture or 
detention of two-thirds of one month's pay, and reduction in grade of 
noncommissioned officers and privates of the line of the Army: Pro- 
vided, That the President may, by regulations which he may modify 
from time to time, except from the jurisdiction of summary courts- 
martial any class or classes of persons subject to mili law. 

Ant. 15. Jurisdiction not exclusive. The provisions of these articles 

urts-martial shall not be construed 


curren 
that by statute or by 
commissions, 3 courts, or other military trib 
ART. 16. ecers—how triable: Officers shall be triable only by gen- 
and courts-martial, and in no case shall an officer, when it 
can be avoided, be tried by officers inferior to him in rank. 


D. PROCEDURE. 


counsel be reasonably available, otherwise by the 
appointed for the court pursuant to article 11. Should the a 

have counsel for his own selection. the defense counsel and assistant de- 
fense counsel, if any, of the court, shall, if the accused so desires, act as 
his associate counsel. 

Art, 18. Challenges: Members of a or special court-martial 
may be challenged by the accused or 3 for cause stated to 
the court. The court shall determine the relevancy and validity thereof, 
and shall not receive a challenge to more than one member at a time. 
Challenges by the judge advocate shall ordinarily be presented and 
decided before those by the accused are offered. Each side shall be 
entitled to one peremptory challenge. 

Arr, 19. Oaths: The trial judge advocate of a general or special 
court-martial shall administer to the members of the court, before they 
proceed upon any trial, the following oath or affirmation: “ You, 
A. B., do swear (or affirm) that you will well and truly try and deter- 
mine, according to the evidence, the matter now before you, between 
the United States of America and the person to be tried, and that you 
will duly administer justice, without partiality, favor, or affection, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the rules and articles for the government of the 
armies of the United States, and if any doubt should arise, not explained 
by said articles, then according to your conscience, the best of your 
1 and the custom of war in like cases; and you do further 
swear (or a AA that you will not divulge the findings or sentence of 
the court until they shall be published by the proper authority or duly 
announced by the court, except to the trial judge advocate and assistant 
trial judge advocate; neither will you ose or discover the vote or 
opinion of any cular member of the court-martial upon a challenge 
or upon the findings or sentence, unless required to give evidence thereof 
= a witness by a court of justice in due course of law. So help you 


When the oath or affirmation has been administered to the members 
of a general or special court-martial, the president of the court shall 


administer to the trial judge advocate and to each nt judge 
advocate, if any, an oath or affirmation in the following form: “ You, 
A. B., do swear (or affirm) that you will faithfully and i rtially 


mpa 
I not divulge the 


they be duly disclosed. 

All persons who give evidence before a court-martial shall be ex- 
amined on oath or affirmation in the following form: You swear (or 
affirm) that the evidence you shall give in the case now in hearing 
shall the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 80 
help you God.” A 

Every reporter of the proceedings of a court-martial s ore 
entering upon his Gatien, wake . or affirmation in the following 
form: “You swear (or affirm) that you i faithfully perform the 
duties of reporter to court. So help yous “ad 

Every interpreter in the trial of any case before a court-martial 
shall, before entering upon his duties, make oath or affirmation in the 
following form: “ You swear (or affirm) that you will truly interpret 
in the case now in hearing. So help you God.” 

on An case of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will be 
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ArT. 20. Continuances: A court-martial. may, for reasonable cause, 
grant a continuance to either party for such time and as often as may 
appear to be just. 

‘Ant. 21. Refusal or failure to plead: When an accused arraigned 
before a court-martial fails or refuses to plead or answers foreign to 
the purpose, or after a plea of guil makes a statement inconsistent 
with the plea. or makes a plea of gui improvidently or through lack 
of understanding of its meaning and effect, the court shall enter a plea 
of not guilty and shall thereupon proceed accordingly. 

Arr. 22. Process to obtain witnesses: Every trial Judge advocate ofa 

neral or special court-martial and every summary court-martial shall 

ve power to issue the like process to compel witnesses to appear and 
tan which courts of the United States, having criminal jurisdiction, 
may lawfully issue; but such process shall run to any part of the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions, 

ART. 23. Refusal to appear or testify: Every person not subject to 
law who, being duly. subpenaed to appear as a witness before 
any military court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, or before 
any officer, military or civil, designated to take a deposition to be read 
in evidence before such court, commission, court of inguin, or board, 
willfully neglects or refuses to appear, or refuses to ualify as a wit- 
ness, or to testify, or produce documentary evidence w ich such 22 
may have been legally subpœnaed to produce, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, for which such person shall be punished on information 
in the district court of the United States or in a court of original 
criminal jurisdiction in any. of the Territorial possessions of the United 
States, jurisdiction being hereby conferred upon such courts for such 
purpose ; and ìt shall be the duty of the United States district attorney 
or the officer prosecuting for the Government in any such court of 
original criminal jurisdiction, on the certification of the facts to him 
by the military court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, to file 
an information against and prosecute the person so offending, and the 
punishment of such person, on conviction, shall be a fine of not more 
than $500 or imprisonment not to exceed six months, or both, at the 
discretion of the court: Provided, That the fees of such witness and 
his mileage, at the rates allowed to witnesses attending the courts of 


the United States, shall be duly paid or tendered said witness, such 
aporna to be paid out of the appropriation for the compensation of 
witnesses. 


ArT. 24. Compulsory self-incrimination prohibited: No witness be- 
fore a military court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, or 
before any officer conducting an investigation, or before any officer, 
military or civil, designated to take a deposition to be read in evidence 
before a military court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, or before 
an officer conducting an investigation, shall be compelled to incriminate 
himself or to answer any question the answer to which may tend to 
incriminate him, or to answer any question not material te the issue 
when such answer might tend to degrade him. 

Art, 25. Depositions—when admisissible: A duly authenticated depo- 
sition taken upon reasonable notice to the opposite party may be read 
in evidence before any military court or commission in any case not 
capital, or in any proceeding before a court of inquiry or a militar 
board, if such deposition be taken when the witness resides, is foun 
or is about to go beyond the State, Territory, or District in which the 
court, commi; n, or board is ordered to sit, or beyond the distance of 
100 miles from the place of trial or hearing, or when it appears to the 
satisfaction of thé court, commission, board, or appointing authority 
that the witness, by reason of age, sickness, bodily infirmity, impris- 
onment, or other reasonable cause, is unable to appear and testify in 

erson at the place of trial or hearing: Provided, That testimony by 
eposition may be adduced for the defense in capital cases. 

ArT. 26. sitions—before whom taken: Depositions to be read in 
evidence before military courts, commissions, courts of inquiry, or 
military boards, or for other use in military administration, may be 
taken before and authenticated by any officer, military or civil, author- 
ized by the laws of the United States or by the laws of the place where 
the deposition is taken to administer oaths. 

Art. 27. Courts of inquiry—records of, when admissible : The record 
of the proceedings of a court of in iry may, with the consent of the 
defendant, be read in evidence ore any court-martial or military 
commission in any case not capital nor extending to the dismissal of an 
officer, and may also be read in evidence in any proceeding before a 
court of inquiry or a military board: Provided, That such evidence 
may be addu by the defense in capital cases or cases extending to 
the dismissal of an officer. 

Arr. 28. Certain acts to constitute desertion: Any officer who, hay- 
ing tendered his resignation and prior to due netice of the acceptance 
of the same, quits his post or proper duties without leave and with 
intent to absent himself permanently therefrom shall be deemed a 
deserter, 

Any soldier who, without haying first received a regular 3 
again enlists in the Army, or in the militia when in the service of the 
United States, or in the Navy or Marine Corps of the United States, 
or in any forel army, shall be deemed to have deserted the service 
of the United tes; and, where the enlistment is in one of the forces 
25 nd United States mentioned above, to haye fraudulently enlisted 

erein. 

Any porion subject to military law who quits his organization or 
lace of duty with the intent to avoid hazardous duty or to shirk 
mportant service shall be deemed a deserter, 

‘Ant. 29. Court to announce action: Whenever the court has acquitted 
the accused upon all specifications and charges, the court shall at 
once announce such result in open court. Under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe, the findings and sentence in other cases 
may be similarly announced. 

Arr. 80. Closed sessions: Whenever a 1 or special court- 
martial shall sit in closed session, the trial judge advocate and the 
assistant trial judge advocate, if any, shall withdraw ; and when their 
iegal advice or their a nce in 3 to the recorded evidence is 
required, it shall be obtained in open court, and in fhe presence of the 
accused and of his counsel, if there be any. 

ArT. 31. Method of voting: Voting by members of a genere or special 

n questions of challenge, on the findings, and on the 
by secret written ballot. The junior member of the 
nt the votes, which count shall be checked 
by the president, who orthwith announce the result of the ballot 
to the members of the The law member of the court, if any, or 
if there be no law member of the court, then the president, may rule in 
open court upon interlocutory questions, other than challenges, arising 

during the pr ngs. A 1 

Ant. 32. Contempts: A military tribunal may punish as for contempt 
any person who uses any menacing words, signs, or gestures in its 
presence, or who disi~ebs its proceedings by any riot or disorder: Pro- 


court-martial u 
sentence shall 
court shall in each case 


vided, That such punishment shall in no case exceed on $ — 
sai re or pane ot $100, = both. 8 

RT, 33. js—general courts-martial: Fach general court-martial 
shall keep a separate record of its proceedings in the trial of Sack: case 
brought before it, and such record shall be authenticated by the signa- 
tures of the president and the trial judge advocate; but in case the 
record can not be authenticated by the president and trial Judge advo- 
cate, by reason of the death, disability, or absence of either or both of 
them, it shall be sigued by a member in lieu of the president and by 
an assistant trial judge advocate, if there be aue. in lieu of the trial 
Judge advocate ; otherwise by another member of the court. 

ART. 34. Records—special and summary courts-martial: Each spe- 
cial court-martial and each summary court-martial shall keep a record 
of its proceedings, separate for each case, which record shall contain 
such matter and be authenticated in such manner as may be required 
by regulations which the President may from time to time prescribe. 

ArT. 35. Disposition of records—general courts-martial: The judge 
advocate of each general court-martial shall, with such expedition as 
circumstances may permit, forward to the appointing authority or to 
his successor in command the original record of the proceedings of such 
court in the trial of each case. All records of such proceedings shall, 
after having been finally acted upon, be transmitted to the Judge Adyo- 
r f 

RT. 36. xi tion of records—special and summary courts-martial : 
After having been acted upon by the officer appointing the court, or by 
the officer commanding for the time being, the record of each trial b 
Special court-martial and a report of each trial by summary court. 
martial shall be transmitted to such general headquarters as the Presi- 
dent may designate in regulations, there to be filed in the office of the 
judge advocate. When no longer of use, records of summary courts- 
martial may be destroyed. 

Art. 37. Irregularities—effects of: The proceedings of a court- 
martial shall not be held invalid, nor the findings or sentence disap- 
proved, in any case on the ground of improper admission or rejection 
of evidence or for any error as to any matter of pleading or procedure 
unless, in the opinion of the reviewing or confirming authority, after 
an examination of the entire proceedings, it shall appear that the error 
complained of has-injuriously affected the substantial rights of an 
accused: Provided, That the act or omission upon which the accused 
has been tried constitutes an offense denoun and made punishable 
by one or more of these articles: Provided further, That the omission 
of the words “hard labor“ in any sentence of a court-martial adjudg- 
ing imprisonment or confinement shall not be construed as depriving 
the authorities executing such sentence of imprisonment or confinement 
of the power to uire hard labor as a part of the punishment in any 
case where it is authorized by the Executive order-prescribing maximum 
PORT 58. Preside 

RT. 38. President may prescribe rules: The President may, by regu- 
lations, which he may modify from time to time, prescribe the 8 
ure, including modes of proof, in cases before courts-martial, courts of 
inquiry, military commissions, and other military tribunals, which 
regulations shall, in so far as he shall deem 8 apply the rules 
of evidence generally recognized in the trial of criminal cases in the 
district courts of the United States: Provided, That nothing contrary 
to or inconsistent with these articles shall be so prescribed: Provided 

urther, That all rules made in pursuance of this article shall be lald 
fore the Congress annually. 
E. LIMITATIONS UPON PROSECUTIONS, 


Arr. 39. As to time: Except for desertion committed in time of war, 
or for mutiny or murder, no person subject to military law shall be 
liable to be tried or punished by a court-martial for any crime or offense 
committed more than two years before the arraignment of such person : 
Provided, That for desertion in time of ce or for any crime or offense 
punishable under articles 93 and 94 of this code the period of limita- 
tions upon trial and punishment by court-martial shall be three years : 
Provided 3 That the period of any absence of the accused from 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and also any period during which 
by reason of some manifest impediment the accused shall not have been 
amenable to military justice, shall be excluded in computing the afore- 
said periods of limitation: And provided further, That this article 
shall not have the effect to authorize the trial or punishment for any 
crime or offense barred by the provisions of existing law. 

Arr. 40. As to number: No person shall, without his consent, be 
tried a second time for the same offense; but no proceeding in which gu 
accused has been found guilty by a court-martial upon any charge or 
n shall be held to be a trial in the sense of this article until 
the reviewing and, if there be one, the confirming authority shall have 
taken final action Spee the case. 

No authority shall return a record of trial to any court-martial for 
reconsideration of— 

cification ; or 


(a) An acquittal; or 
b) A finding of not guilty of any s 

c) A 8 of not guilty of any charge, unless the record shows 2 
finding of guilty under a ification laid under that charge, which 
sufficiently alleges a violation of some article of war: or 

(d) The sentence originally imposed, with a view to increasing its 
severity, unless such sentence is less than the mandatory sentence fixel 
by law for the offense or offenses upon which a conviction has been 


d. 
And no court-martial, in any proceedings on revision, shall recon- 
sider its finding or sentence in any particular in which a return of the 
record of trial for such reconsideration is hereinbefore prohibited. 

F. PUNISHMENTS. 


ArT, 41. Cruel and unusual punishments prohibited: Cruel and un- 
unishments of every kind, including flogging, branding, marking, 
or tattooing on the body, are prohibited. 
Ant. 42. Places of confinement—when lawful: Except for desertion 
in time of war, repeated desertion in time of peace, and mutin: od = 
on- 

fin nt in a penitentiary unless an act or omission of which he is 
ement s Ms ized 8 offense of a civil nature and so punishable 
penitentiary confinement for more 
United States of general ap 


martial upon conviction of two or more acts or omissions any one of 
which is punishable under these articles by confinement in a peni- 
tentiary, the entire sentence of confinement may be executed in a peni- 
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thorized may be served in any penitentiary directly or indirectly under 
the jurisdiction of the United States: Provided further, That persons 
sentenced to dishonorable dise and to confinement not in a peni- 
tentiary shall be confined in the United States Disciplinary Barracks or 
elsewhere as the Secretary of War or the reviewing authority may di- 
rect, but not in a penitentiary. 4 

Arr. 43. Death sentence — When lawful: No person shall, by general 
court-martial, be convicted of an offense for which the death penalty 
is made mandatory by law, nor sentenced to suffer death, except by the 
concurrence of all the members of said court-martial, and for an offense 
in these articles expressly made punishable by death: Provided, 8 
That any penalty other than death may be imposed by three-fourths o 
the mem of said court-martial, All other convictions and sentences, 
whether by general or 1 court-martial, may be determined by a 
two-thirds vote of those members present at the time the yote is taken. 
All other questions shall be determined by a majority vote. 

Arr. 44. Cowardice; fraud—accessory penalty: When an officer is 
dismissed from the service for cowardice or fraud, the crime, punish- 
ment, name, and place of abode of the delinquent shall be published in 
the newspapers in and about the camp and in the State from which the 
offender came or where he usually resides; and after such publication 
iť shall be scandalous for an officer to associate with him. 

Arr, 45. Maximum limits: Whenever the punishment for a crime or 
offense made punishable by these articles is left to the discretion of the 
court-martial, the punishment shall not exceed such limit or limits as 
the President may from time to time prescribe: Provided, That in time of 
peace the period of confinement in a penitentiary shall in no case exceed 
the maximum period prescribed in law which, under article 42 of these 
articles, permits. confinement in a penitentiary, unless in addition to 
the offense so punishable under such law the accused shall have been 
convicted at the same time of one or more purely military offenses. 


* 
G. ACTION BY APPOINTING OR SUPERIOR AUTHORITY. 


Aar, 46. Action by convening authority: Under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the President, every record of trial by general 
court-martial or auar oe received by a reviewing or con- 
firming authority, shall referred by him before he acts thereon to his 
staff judge advocate or to the Judge Advocate General. No sentence of 
a court-martial shall be carried into execution until the same shall have 
been approved by the officer appointing the court or by the officer com- 
manding for the time being. 

Arr, 47. Powers incident to power to approve: The power to approve 
the sentence of a court-martial shall be held to include : 

(a) The power to approve or disapprove a finding and to approve only 
so much ake finding of guilty of a particular offense as involves a 
finding of guilty of a lesser Included offense when, in the o inion of 
the authority haying power to approve, the evidence of record requires 
a finding of only the lesser degree of guilt; and 

(b) The power to approve or disapprove the whole or any part of 
the sentence. i . 2 
An r. 48. Confirmation—when required: In addition to the approval 
required by article 46, confirmation by the President is required in the 
following cases before the sentence of a court-martial is carried into 
execution, namely: ’ 

(a) Any sentence respecting a general officer ; 

(b) Any sentence extending to the dismissal of an officer, except 
that in time of war a sentence extending to the dismissal of an officer 
below the grade of brigadier general may be carried into execution upon 
confirmation by the E A general of the Army in the field or by 
the commanding general of the territorial department or division ; 

e) Any sentence extending to the suspension or dismissal of a 
cadet; and 
i 25 alone of murder, rape, mutiny 
such excepted cases a sentence of death may be carried into execution, 
subject to the provisions of article 50}, upon confirmation by the com- 
manding general of the Army in the field or by the commanding general 
of the territorial department or division. 

When the authority competent to confirm the sentence has already 
acted as the approving authority no additional confirmation by him is 
necessary. 

Art. 49. Powers incident to power to confirm: The power to confirm 
the sentence of a court-martial shall be held to include: 

(a) The power to confirm or disapprove a finding, and to confirm so 
much only of a finding of guilty of a particular offense as involves a 
finding o ilty of a lesser included offense when, in the opinion of 
the authority having power to confirm, the evidence of record requires 
a finding of only the lesser degree of guilt ; and 

(b) The power to confirm or disapprove the whole or any part of 
the sentence. 

Art, 50. Mitigation or remission of sentences: The power to order 
the execution of the sentence adjudged by a court-martial shall be held 
to include, inter alia, the power to mitigate or remit the whole or any 
part of the sentence. y- 

Any unexecuted portion of a sentence adjudged by a court-martial ma 
be mitigated or remitted by the military authority competent to appoint, 
for the command, exclusive of penitentiaries and the United States 
Disciplinary Barracks, in which the person under sentence is held, a 
court of the kind that imposed the sentence, and the same power may 
be exercised by superior military authority; but no sentence approved 
or co the President shall be remitted or mitigated by any 
other authority, and no approved sentence of loss of files by an officer 
Shall be remitted or mitigated by any authority inferior to the Presi- 
dent, except as provided in the fifty-second article. 

When empowered by the President so to do, the commanding general 
of the Army in the field or the commanding general of the territorial 
department or division may approve or confirm and commute (but not 
approve or confirm without commuting), ete Sear or remit and then 
order executed as commuted, mitigated, or remitted any sentence which 
under these articles requires the confirmation of the President before 
the same may be executed. 

The power of remission or mitigation shall extend to all uncollected 
forfeitures adjudged by sentence of court-martial. 

ArT, 503. Review; rehearing: The Judge Advocate General shall con- 
stitute, in his office, a board of review consisting of not less than three 
officers by the Judge Advocate General's Department. 

Before any record of trial in which there has been adjudged a sentence 
requiring approyal or confirmation by the President under the provisions 
of article 46 or article 48 is submitted to the President such record shall 
be examined by the board of review. The board shall submit its opin- 
ion, in writing, to the Judge Advocate General, who shall transmit the 
rececd and the board's opinion, with his recommendations, directly to 
the Secretary of War for the action of the President. 


sentence of death, except in the cases of persons convicted 
desertion, or as spies; and in 
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court-martial involving the penalty of death, dismissal not suspended, 
dishonorable discharge not suspended, or confinement in a penitentiary, 
unless and until the board of review shall, with the approval of the 
Judge Advocate General, have held the record of trial upon which such 
sentence is based legally sufficient to 8 the sentence, except that 
the proper reviewing or confirming authority may upon his approval 
of a sentence involving dishonorable discharge or confinement in a 
penitentiary order its execution if it is based solely upon findings of 
guilty of a charge or cere and a cification or specifications to 
which the accused hus pa ed guilty. Then the board of review, with 
the approval of the Judge Advocate General, holds the record in a case 
in which the order of execution has been withheld under the provisions 
of this paragraph legally sufficient to support the findings and sentence, 
the Judge Advocate General shall so advise the reviewing or confirming 
authority from whom the record was received, who may thereupon order 
the execution of the sentence. When, in a case in which the order of 
execution has been withheld under the proyisions of this paragraph, 
the board of review holds the record of trial legally insufficient to sup- 
port the findings or sentence, either in whole or in part, or errors of 
aw have been committed substantially affecting the rights of the ac- 
cused, and the Judge Advocate General concurs in such holding of the 
board of review, such findings and sentence shall be vacated and the 
record shall be transmitted through the proper channels to the conyen- 
ing authority for a rehearing or such other action as may be proper. 
Ip the event that the Judge Advocate General shall not concur in the 
holding of the board of review, or if the board of review shall confirm 
the findings or sentence, the Judge Advocate General shall forward all 
the papers in the case, including the opinion of the board of review and 
his own concurrence therein or dissent therefrom, directly to the Secre- 
tary of War for the action of the President, who may confirm the action 
of the reviewing authority or confirming authority below, in whole or 
in part, with or without remission, mitigation, or commutation, or may 
disapprove, in whole or In part, any finding of guilty, and may disapprove 
or vacate the Sentence, in whole or in park. 

When the President or any reviewing or confirming authority disap- 
proves or vacates a sentence the execution of which has not theretofore 

n duly ordered, he may authorize or direct a rehearing. Such re- 
hearing shall take place before a court composed of officers not members 
of the court which first heard the case. Ep n snch rehearing the ac- 
cused shall not be tried for any offense of which he was found not 
guilty by the first court, and no sentence in excess of or more severe 
than the original sentence shall be enforced unless the sentence be 
based upon a finding of guilty of an offense not considered upon the 
merits in the original proceeding : Provided, That such rehearing shall be 
had in all eases where a finding and sentence have been vacated by 
reason of the action of the board of review approved by the Judge Advo- 
cate General holding the record of trial legally insufficient to support 
the findings or sentence or that errors of law have been conanitred sub- 
stantially affecting the rights of the accused, unless the case is dis- 
missed by order of the confirming authority. 

Every record of trial by general court-martial examination of which 
5 the board of review is not hereinbefore in this article provided for 

all nevertheless be examined in the Judge Advocate General's Office, 
and if found legally-insufficient to support the findings and sentence, in 
whole or in rt, shall be examined by the board of review, and the 
board, if it a finds that such record is legally insufficient to support 
the findings and sentence, in whole or in part, shall, in writing, submit 
its opinion to the Judge Advocate General, who shall transmit the record’ 
and the board’s opinion, with his recommendations, directly to the Secre- 
tary of War for the action of the President. In any such case the 
President may approye, disapprove, or vacate, in whole or in part, any 
findings of guilty, or confirm, mitigate, commute, remit, or vacate any 
sentence, in whole or in part, and direct the execution of the sentence 
as confirmed or modified, and he may restore the accused to all rights 
affected by the findings and sentence, or part thereof, held to be invalid; - 
and the President's necessary orders to this end shall be binding upon 
all departments and officers of the Government. 

Whenever necessary, the Judge Advocate General may constitute two 
or more boards of review in his office, with equal powers and duties. 

Whenever the President deems such action necessary, he may direct 
the Judge Advocate General to establish a branch of his office, under an 
Assistant Judge Advocate General, with any distant command, and to 
establish in such branch office a board of review, or more than one. 
Such Assistant Judge Advocate General and such board or boards of 
review shall be empowered to perform for that command, under the 
3 supervision of the Judge Advocate General the duties which the 

udge Advocate General and the board or boards of review in his office 
would otherwise be required to 9 in respect of all cases involving 
sentences not requiring approval or confirmation by the President. 

Art, 51. Suspension of sentence of dismissal or death: The authority 
competent to order the execution of a sentence of dismissal of an officer 
or a sentence of death may suspend such sentence until the pleasure of 
the President be known, and in case of such suspension a copy of the 
order of 3 together with a copy of the record of trial, shall 
immediately transmitted to the President. 

Art. 52. Suspension of sentences: The authority competent to order 
the execution of the sentence of a court- 1 in at the time of the 
8 of such sentence, suspend the execution, in whole or in part, 
of any such sentence as does not extend to death, and may restore the 
person under sentence to duty during such suspension; and the Secre- 
tary of War or the commanding officer holding general court-martial 
jurisdiction over any such offender, may at any time thereafter, while 
the sentence is being served, suspend the execution, in whole or in 

rt, of the balance of such sentence and restore the person under sen- 
ence to duty during such suspension. A sentence, or any part thereof, 
which has been so suspen may be remitted, in whole or in part, 
except in cases of persons confined in the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks or its branches, by the officer who suspended the same, by his 
successor in office. or by any officer exercising appropriate court-martial 
urisdiction over the command in which the person under sentence may 

serving at the time, and, subject to the foregoing exceptions, the same 
authority may vacate the order of suspension at any time and order the 
execution of the sentence or the suspended part thereof in so far as the 
same shall not have been previously remitted, subject to like power of 
suspension. The death or dishonorable discharge of a person under a 
suspended sentence shall operate as a complete remission of any unexe- 
cuted or unremitted part of such sentence. 

ArT. 53, Execution or remission—confinement in disciplinary bar- 
racks: When a sentence of dishonorable discharge has been suspended 
until the soldier's release from confinement, the execution or remission 
of any part of his sentence shall, if the soldier be confined in the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, or any branch thereof, be directed by the 
Secretary of War. 3 


shall order the execution of a sentence of a general 
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III. PUNITIVE ARTICLES. 
A. ENLISTMENT; MUSTER; RETURNS. 

ArT. 54. Fraudulent enlistment: Any person who shall procure him- 
self to be enlisted in the military service of the United States by means 
of willful misrepresentation or concealment as to his qualifications for 
enlistment, and shall receive pay or allowances under such enlistment, 
shall be punished as a court-martial 3 

ART. da. Officer making unlawful ent: Any officer who know- 
ingly enlists or musters into the military service any person whose 

tment or muster in is prohibited by law, regulations, or orders 
from the service or suffer such other punishment 


the commanding officer of every troop, battery, or company shall give 
like certificates, stating how long absent noncommissioned officers and 
private soldiers have n absent and the reasons of their absence. 
Such reasons and time of absence shall be Inserted in the muster rolls 
opposite the names of the respective absent officers and soldiers, and 
the certificates, together with the muster rolls, shall be transmitted by 
the mustering officer to the Department of War as speedily as the 
distance of the place and muster will admit. Any officer who knowingly 
makes a false muster of man or animal, or who signs or directs or 
allows the signing of any muster roll knowing the same to contain a 
false muster or false statement as to the absence or pay of an officer or 
5 ꝓ A takes 8 or 6 — 
mustering in a regimen CompanY, or other organization, or on signing 
muster rolls, or who knowingly musters as an officer or soldier a per- 


ArT. 57. False returns—Omission 
commanding 


. 5 


channels to the Department of War an exact return of the 
same. ery officer whose duty it is to render to the War Department 
or other superior authority a return of the state of the troops under 
his command, or of the arms, ammunition, clothing, funds, or other 
property thereunto belonging, who knowingly makes a f return 
thereof shall be dismissed from the service and suffer such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial may direct. And any officer who, through 
neglect or design, omits to render such return shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 

B. DESERTION ; ABSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE. 


Art, 58. Desertion: Any person subject to military law who deserts 
or attempts to desert the service of the United States, shall, if the 
offense be committed in time of war, suffer death or such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial may direct; and if the offense be committed 
at any other time, any punishment, excepting death, that a court- 
martial may direct. 

ART. 59. Advising or aiding another to desert: Any person subject 
to military law who advises or persuades or knowingly assists another 
to desert the service of the United States shall, if the offense be com- 
mitted in time of war, suffer death or such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct, and, if the offense be committed at any other 
time, any perena excepting đeath, that a court-martial may direct. 

Art. 60. 5 a deserter: Any officer who, after haying 
discovered that a soldier in his command is a_deserter from the 
military or naval service or from the Marine Corps, retains such 
deserter in his command without informing superior authority or the 
commander of the organization to which the deserter belongs, shall be 
punished as a court- al may direct. 

ArT. 61. Absence without leave: Any person subject to military law 
who fails to repair at the fixed time to the properly appointed place 
of duty, or goes from the same without proper leave, or absents him- 
self from his command, guard, quarters, station, or 7 7 without 
proper leave, shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

C. DISRESPECT; INSUBORDINATION ; MUTINY. 

Arr. 62. Disrespect toward the President, Vice President, Congress, 
Secretary of War, governors, legislatures: Any officer who uses con- 
temptuous or disrespectful words against the President, Vice President, 
the Congress of the United States, the Secretary of War, or the gov- 
ernor or legislature of any State, Territory or other possession of the 
United States in which he is dismi: from the 
service or suffer such other p ment as a court-martial may direct. 


Any other person subject to military law who so offends shall be pun- 
ished as a court-martial may direct. 

ART. 63. t toward ck ere officer: Any person subject to 
military law who behaves h with disrespect toward his superior 


officer shall be p as a court-martial may direct. 

Arrt. 64. Assaulting or willfully disobeying superior officer: Any per- 
son subject to military law who, on any pretense whatsoever, strikes his 
superior officer or draws or up aby weapon or offers any violence 
against him, being in the execution of his office, or willfully disobeys any 
lawful command of his superior officer, shall suffer death or such other 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

ArT. 65. Insubordinate conduct toward noncommissioned officer: 
Any soldier who strikes or assaults, or who attempts or threatens to 
strike or assault, or willfully disobeys the lawful order of a noncommis- 
sioned officer while in the execution of his office, or uses threa gor 
insulting language, or behaves in an insubordinate or disrespectful 
manner toward a noncommissioned officer while in the execution of his 
office, shall be foaming as a court-martial may direct. 

Ant. 66. Mutiny or sedition: Any person subject to military law who 
attempts to create or who begins, excites, causes, or joins in any mutiny 
or ition in company, party, post, camp, detachment, guard, or 
N suffer death or such other punishment as a court- 

martial may direct. 

ART. 67. Failure to suppress mutiny or sedition: Any officer or sol- 

dler who, being present at any mutiny or sedition, does not use his 
utmost endeavor to suppress the same, or knowing or having reason to 
believe that a mutiny or sedition is to place, does not without de- 
lay give information thereof to his commanding officer, shall suffer 
death or such other punishment as a court-ma) may direct. 

ART, 68. Quarrels; frays; disorders: All officers and noncommissioned 
officers have power to part and quell all quarrels, fra and disorders 
among persons subject to military law and to order officers who take 
part Th the same into arrest, and other persons subject to military law 
Who take part in the same into arrest or confinement, as circumstances 
may require, until their proper superior officer is acquainted therewith. 


And whosoever, being so ordered, refuses to obey such officer or non- 
commissioned officer or draws a 1 upon or otherwise threatens 
or does violence to him shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 


D. ARREST; CONFINEMENT. 


ART. 69. Arrest or confinement: Any person subject to military law 
charged with crime or with a serious offense under these articles shell 
be placed in confinement or in arrest, as circumstances may require; 
but when charged with a minor offense only such person shall not or- 
dinarily be placed in confinement. Any person placed in arrest under 
the provisions of this article shall thereby be restricted to his barracks, 
quarters, or tent, unless such limits shall be enlarged by proper au- 
thority. Any officer or cadet who breaks his arrest or who escapes 
from confinement, whether before or after trial or sentence and before 
he is set at liberty by proper authority, shall be dismissed from the 
service or suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may direct; 
and any other person subj to military law who escapes from confine- 
ment or who breaks his arrest, whether before or after trial or sentence 
and before he is set at liberty by proper authority, shall be punished 
as a court-martial may direct. 

ART. 70. Charges—action upon: Charges and specifications must be 
signed by à person subject to military law, and under oath either that 
he has personal knowledge of, or has investigated, the matters set forth, 
pe, gre Be sy that the same are true in fact, to the best of his knowledge 

No charge will be referred for trial until after a thorough and im- 
partial investigation thereof shall have been made. This investigation 
will include inguiries as to the truth of the matter set forth in said 
charges, form of charges, and what disposition of the case should be 
made in the interest of justice and discipline. At such investigation 
full opportunity shall be given to the accused to cross-examine wit- 
nesses against him and to present anything he may desire in his own 
behalf either in defense or mitigation, and the investigating officer shall 
examine available witnesses requested by the accused, If the charges 
are forwarded after such investigation, they shall be accompanied by a 
statement of the substance of the testimony taken on both sides. 

Before directing the trial of any CRATES by general court-martial, 
the appointing authority will refer it to his staf! judge advocate for 
consideration and advice. 

When any person subject to military law is placed in arrest or con- 
finement, immediate steps will be taken to try the person accused or 
to dismiss the charge and release him. ‘Any officer who is responsible 
for unnecessary delay in investigating or carrying the case to a final 
conclusion shall be aang as a court-martial may direct. . When a 
person is held for trial by general court-martial the commanding officer 
will, within eight days after the accused is arrested or confined, if 
practicable, forward the charges to the officer exercising general court- 
martial jurisdiction and furnish the accused a copy of such charges. 
If the same be not practicable, he will report to superior authority 
the reasons for delay. The trial judge advocate will cause to be 
seryed upon the accused a copy of the charges upon which trial is to 
be had, and a failure so to serve such charges will be ground for a 
continuance unless the trial be had on the charges furnished the 
accused as hereinbefore provided. In time of peace no person shall, 
against his objection, be brought to trial before a general court-martial 
9 . a period of five days subsequent to the service of charges upon 


Arr, 71. Refusal to receive and keep prisoners: No provost marshal 
or commander of a guard shall refuse to receive or keep any prisoner 
committed to his charge by an officer belonging to the forces of the 
United States, provided the officer committing shall at the time deliver 
an account in writing, signed by himself, of the crime or offense 
charged against the prisoner. Any officer or soldier so refusing shall 
be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

Art. 72. Report of prisoners received: Every commander of a guard 
to whose charge a prisoner is committed shall, within 24 hours after 
such confinement, or as soon as he is relieved from his guard, re- 
port in writing to the commanding officer the name of such prisoner, 
the offense charged against him, and the name of the officer com- 
mitting him; and if he fails to make such report he shall be punished 
as a court-martial may direct. 

T. . Releasing prisoner without proper authority: Any per- 
son subject to military law who, without proper authority, releases 
any prisoner duly committed tọ his char or who, through neglect 
or design, suffers any prisoner so committed to escape, shall be pun- 
ished as a court-martial may direct. 

Art. 74. Delivery of offenders to civil authorities: When any per- 
son subject to military law, except one who is held by the milita 
authorities to answer, or who is awaiting trial or result of trial, 
or who is undergoing sentence for a crime or offense punishable under 
these articles, is accused of a crime or offense committed within the 
geogra hical limits of the States of the Union and the District of 

‘columbia, and punishable by the Inws of the land, the commanding 
officer is required, except in time of war, upon application duly made, 
to use his utmost endeavor to deliver over such accused person to the 
civil authorities, or to aid the officers of justice in apprehending and 
securing him in order that he may_be brought to - 18 com- 
manding officer who upon such application refuses or willfully neg- 
lects, except in time of war, to deliver over such accused person to 
the civil authorities or to aid the officers of justice in apprehending 
and securing him shall be dismissed from the service or suffer such 
other p ent as a court-martial may direct. 

When, under the provisions of this article, delivery is made to the 
civil authorities of an offender undergoing sentence of a court-martial, 
such delivery, if followed by conviction, shall be held to interrupt the 
execution of the sentence of the court-martial, and the offender shall 
be returned to military custody, after having answered to the civil 
authorities for his offense, for the completion of the said court-martial 
sentence. 

E. WAR OFFENSES. 


abandons or delivers up or b 
an 
per- 


son subject to military law who compels or attempts to compel an 
commander of any garrison, fort, post, camp, guard, or other comman 
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to give it up to the enemy or to abandon it shall be punishable with 
death or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

Ant. 77. Improper use of countersign: Any person subject to military 
law who makes known the parole or countersi, to any person not 
entitled to receive it according to the rules and discipline of war, or 
pro a parole or countersign different from that which he received, shall, 
f the offense be committed in time of war, suffer death or such other 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

Ant. 78. Forcing a safeguard: Any person subject to military law 
who, in time of war, forces a safeguard shall suffer death or such 
other punishment as a court-martial may direct, 

Arr, 79. Captured property to be secured for public service: All 
ublic property taken from the enemy is the property of the United 
Rates and shall be secured for the service of the United States, and 
any person subject to military law who neglects to secure such property 
or is guilty of wrongful appropriation thereof shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 

Arr. 80. Dealing in captured or abandoned property: Any person 
subject to military law who buys, sells, trades, or in any way deals in 
or disposes of captured or abandoned property, whereby he shall re- 
ceive or expect any profit, benefit, or 5 to himself or to any 
other person directly or indirectly connected with himself, or who fails 
whenever such property comes into his possession or custody or within 
his control to give notice thereof to the proper authority and to turn 
over such property to the proper authority without delay, shall, on 
conviction thereof, be punished by fine or imprisonment, or by such 
other punishment as a court-martial, military commission, or other 
military tribunal may adjudge, or by any or all of said penalties. 

ArT. 81. Relieving, corresponding with, or aiding the enemy: Who- 
soever relieves or attempts to relieve the enemy with arms, ammunition, 
ae lies, money, or other thing, or knowingly harbors or protects or 
ho 8 correspondence with or gives intelligence to the enemy, either 
directly or indirectly, shall suffer death or such other punishment as a 
court-martial or military commission may direct. 

Ant. 82. Spies: Any person who in time of war shall be found lurking 
or acting as a spy in or about any of the fortifications, posts, quarters, 
or encampments of any of the armies of the United States, or elsewhere, 
shall be tried by a general court-martial or by a military commission, 
and shall, on conviction thereof, suffer death. 


F. MISCELLANEOUS CRIMES AND OFFENSES. 

Ant, 83. Military property—willful or negligent loss, damage, or 
wrongful disposition: Any person subject to military law who willfully, 
or through neglect, suffers to be lost, spoiled, damaged, or wrongful i 
disposed of, any military property belonging to the United States shall 
make good the loss or 
martial may direct, 

ArT. 84. Waste or unlawful disposition of military property issued to 
soldiers: Any soldier who sells or wrongfully disposes of or willfully or 
through neglect Injures or loses any horse, arms, ammunition, ac- 
counterments, equipment, clothing, or other property issued for use in 
the military service, shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

Arr. 85. Drunk on duty: Any officer who is found drunk on duty shall, 
if the offense be committed in time of war, be dismissed from the service 
and suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may direct; and 
it the offense be committed in time of peace, he shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct, Any person subject to military law, except 
an officer, who is found drunk on duty shall be punished as a court- 
martial may d 8 

Arr. 86, sbehavior of sentinel: Any sentinel who is found drunk or 
sleeping 7 ag his post, or who leaves it before he is regularly relieved, 
shall, If the offense be committed in time of war, suffer death or such 
other punishment as a court-martial may direct; and if the offense be 
committed in time of ace, he shall suffer any punishment, except 
death, that a court-martial may direct. 

ART. 87. Personal interest in sale of provisions: Any officer com- 
manding in es garrison, fort, barracks, camp, or other place where 
troops of the United States aa be serving who, for his private advan- 
tage, lays any duty or imposition upon or is interested in the sale of 
any victuals or other necessaries of life brought into such garrison, fort, 
barracks, camp, or other place for the use of the troops, shall be dis- 
missed from the service and suffer such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct. 

Arr. 88. Intimidation of persons bringing provisions: Any person sub- 
ject to military law who abuses, intimidates, does violence to, or wrong- 
fully interferes with any persons bringing provisions, supplies, or other 
necessaries to the camp, garrison, or quarters of the forces of the 
United States shall suffer such punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

Art. 89. Good order to be maintained and wrongs redressed: All per- 
sons subject to military law are to behave themselves orderly in quar- 
ters, garrison, camp, and on the march; and any person subject to mili- 
tary law who commits any waste or spoil, or willfully destroys any pro 
erty whatsoever (unless by order of his commanding officer), or commi 
any kind of depredation or riot, shall be punished as a court-martial 
may direct. Any commanding officer who, upon complaint made to him, 
refuses or.omits to see reparation made to the party injured, in so far as 
the offender’s pay shall go toward such reparation, as provided for in 
article 105, shall be dismissed from the service, or otherwise punished, 
as the court-martial may direct. 

Arr. 90. Provoking speeches or gestures: No person subject to mii- 
tary law shall use any reproachful or 1 S hes or gestures to 
another; and any person subject to military law who offends against the 

1 of this article shall be punished as a court-martial may 
rect. 

ART. 91. Dueling: Any person subject to military law who fights or 
promote or is concerned in or connives at fighting a duel, or who, having 

owledge of a challenge sent or about to be sent, fails to report the 
fact promptly to the proper autbority shall, if an officer, be dismissed 
from the service or suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may 
direct; and if any other person subject to military law, shall suffer 
such punishment as a court-martial may direct. 5 

ART. 92, Murder—rape : Any person subject to military law who com- 
mits murder or rape shall suffer death or imprisonment for life, as a 
court-martial may direct; but no person sball be tried by court-martial 
for murder or rape committed within the geographical limits of the 
States of the Union and the District of Columbia in time of peace. 

Ant. 93, Various crimes: Any person subject to military law who 
commits manslaughter, mayhem, arson, burglary, housebreaking, rob- 
bery, larceny, embezzlement, perjury, forgery, sodomy, assault with 
intent to commit any felony, assault with intent to do bodily harm with a 
dangerous weapon, instrument, or other thing, or assault with intent 
to do bodily harm, shall be punished as a court-martial may direct, 


amage and suffer such punishment as a court- 


Arr. 94. Frauds against the Government: Any person subject to 
military law who makes or causes to be made any claim against the 
United States or any officer thereof, knowing such claim to be false 
or fraudulent ; or 

Who presents or causes to be presented to any person in the civil or 
military service thereof, for approval or payment, any claim t 
the United States, or any officer thereof, knowing such claim to be 
false or fraudulent; or 

Who enters into any agreement or conspiracy to defraud the United 
States by obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the allowance or pay- 
ment of any false or fraudulent claim; or 

Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the 
approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the United States 
or against any officer thereof, makes or uses, or procures, or advises 


-the making or use of, any writing or other paper knowing the same 


to contain eS false or fraudulent statements; or 

Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the 
approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the United 
States or any officer thereof, makes, or procures, or advises the making 
of, any oath to any fact or to any writing or other paper knowing 
such oath to be false; or 

Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the 
approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the United 
States or any officer thereof, forges or counterfeits, or procures, or 
advises the forging or counterfeiting of any si ture upon any writing 
or other paper, or uses, or procures, or advises the use of any such 
signature, knowing the same to be forged or counterfeited ; or 

ho, haying charge, possession, cus we or control of any money or 
other property of the United States, fu hed or intended for the mili- 
tary service thereof, knowingly delivers, or causes to be delivered, to 
any person having authority to receive the same, any amount thereof 
less than that for which he receives a certificate or receipt; or 

Who, being authorized to make or deliver any paper certifying the 
receipt of any property of the United States furnished or intended for 
the military service thereof, makes or delivers to any person such 
writing, without having full knowledge of the truth of the statements 
therein conta and with intent to defraud the United States; or 

Who steals, em les, knowingly and tad . ap- 
plies to his own use or benefit, or wrongfully or knowingly sells or dis- 
poses of any ordnance, arms, equipments, ammunition, clothing, sub- 
sistence, stores, money, or other property of the United States furnished 
or intended for the military seryice thereof; or 

Who knowingly purchases or receives in pledge for any obligation or 
indebtedness from any soldier, oflicer, or other person who is a rt of 
or employed in said forces or service, any ordnance, arms, equipment, 
ammunition, clothing, subsistence stores, or other property of the 
United States, such soldier, officer, or other person not haying lawful 
right to sell or pledge the same: 

Shall, on conyiction thereof, be punished by fine or imprisonement, or 
by such other punishment as a court-martial may adjudge, or by any 
or all of said penalties. And if ar person, being gul ty of any of the 
offenses aforesaid while in the military service of the United States, 
receives his discharge or is dismissed from the service, he shall con- 
tinue to be liable to be arrested and held for trial and sentence by a 
court-martial in the same manner and to the same extent as if he had 
not received such discharge nor been dismissed. 

Arr. 95. Conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman: Any officer 
or cadet who is convicted of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman shall be dismissed from the service. 

T. 96. General article: Though not mentioned in these articles, 
all disorders and neglects to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline, all conduct of a nature to bring discredit upon the military 
service, and all crimes or offenses not capital, of which persons subject 
to military law may be guilty, shall be taken 5 of by a general 
or special or summary court-martial. accord — 5 the nature and 
degree of the offense, and punished at the discretion of such court. 


IV. Covers or INQUIRY, 


Ant. 97. When and by whom ordered: A court of inquiry to examine 
into the nature of any transaction of or accusation or imputation 
against any officer or soldier may be ordered by the President or by any 
commanding officer; but a court of inquiry shall not be ordered by any 
commanding officer except upon the request of the officer or soldier 
whose conduct is to be inquired into. 

Akr. 98. Composition: A court of inquiry shall consist of three or 
more officers. ‘or each court of inquiry the authority appointing the 
court shall appoint a recorder. 

ArT. 99. Challenges: Members of a court of inquiry may be chal- 
lenged by the party whose conduct is to be inquired into, but only for 
cause stated to the court. The court shall determine the relevancy and 
validity of any challenge, and shall not receive a challenge to more 
than one member at a time. The party whose conduct is being in- 
quired into shall have the right to be represented before the court by 
counsel of his own selection, if such counsel be reasonably available, 

Arr. 100. Oath of members and recorders: The recorder of a court 
of inquiry shall administer to the members the following oath: Lou, 

B, do swear (or affirm) that you will well and truly examine and 
inquire, according to the evidence, into the matter now before you 
without partiality, favor, affection, prejudice, or hope of reward. 
So help you God.” After which the president of the court shall ad- 
minister to the recorder the following oath: “ You, A B, do swear (or 
affirm) that you will, according to 85 best abilities, accurately and 
. record the proceedings of the court and the evidence to be 
given in the case in hearing. So help you God.” 

192 em of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will be 
omitted. 

ART. 101. Powers; procedure: A court of inquiry and the recorder 
thereof shall have the same power to summon and examine witnesses 
as is given to courts-martial and the trial jud advocate thereof. 
Such witnesses shall take the same oath or affirmation that is taken by 
witnesses before courts-martial. A reporter or an interpreter for a 
court of inquiry shall, before entering upon his duties, take the oath 
or affirmation required of a reporter or an interpreter for a couri- 


martial. The party whose conduct is being inquired into or his counsel, 
if any shall be permitted to examine and cross-examine witnesses so 
as fully to investigate the circumstances in question. 


ArT. 102. Opinion on merits of case: A court of inquiry shall not 
give an opinion on the merits of the case inquired into unless specially 
ordered to ao 50. 

Arr. 103. Record of proceedings—How authenticated: Each court of 
inquiry shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be authenti- 
cated by the signature of the president and the recorder thereof, and 
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be forwarded to the convening authority. In case the record can 
not be authenticated by the recorder, by reason of his death, disability, 
= 1 shall be signed by the président and by one other member 
0 e court. 


to the deceased which may come into said summary court's 

under this article will permit, taking receipts therefor for file oth seid 

Sa soon as practicable after the collection of aueh feet ament ; end 

e co on of suc! s summ: 

court shall transmit such 8 any Maney colle r mheon h the 
a vernment expense, to 0 r 

legal representative of the deceased, if such oy ea by said — 9 oe 

to the son, daughter, father, provided the father has not abandoned the 


mother, 
the order named, if such be found by sai 
d if such 


V. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS, 


Art. 104. Disciplinary powers of commanding officers: Under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe, the commanding officer of 
any detachment, company, or higher command = far minor pce 
impose disciplinary punishments upon persons of command withou 
the intervention of a court-martial, unless the accused demands trial 
by_court-martial. 

The disciplinary punishments authorized by this article may include 

for not exceeding 


tain specified limits for not exceeding one week, and hard labor with- 
out confinement for not ex one week, but shall not include for- 


man pts, and other articles valuable chiefly as keepsakes; and as 
soon as practicable after converting such effects into cash said sum- 
mary court shall deposit with the proper officer, to be designated in 

tions, any cash belonging to decedent's estate, and sh transmit 
a receipt for such deposits, any will or other papers of value belonging 
to the deceased, any sabers, insignia, decorations, medals, watches, 
trinkets, manuscripts, and other articles valuable chiefly as keepsakes, 
together with an inventory of the effects secured by said summary court, 
and a full account of its transactions to the War Department for trans- 
mission to the Anditor for the War Department for action as authorized 
by law in the settlement of accounts of deceased officers and enlisted 
N this arti 

e provisions o s article shall be applicable to inmates of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home who die in any United States military 
hospital outside of the District of Columbia where sent from the home 
for treatment. ` 

ART. 113. Inquests: When at any post, fort, camp, or other place gar- 
risoned by the military forces of the United States and under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the United States, any person shall have been 
found dead under circumstances which appear to require investigation, 
the commanding officer will designate and direct a summary court- 
martial to investigate the circumstances attending the death; and for 
this purpose such sum court-martial shall have power to summon 
witnesses and examine em upon oath or affirmation. He shall 
promptly transmit to the por or other commander a report of his in- 
vestigation and of his findings as to the cause of the death. 

ArT. 114. Authority to administer oaths: Any judge advocate or 
acting judge advocate, the president of a general or cial court-martial, 
any summary court-martial, the trial judge advocate or any assistant 
trial judge advocate of a general or s court-martial, the president 
or the recorder of a court of inquiry or of a military 2 any officer 
designated to take a deposition, any officer detailed to conduct an investi- 
gation, and the adjutant of any command shall have power to admin- 
ister oaths for the pu of administration of military justice and 
for other purposes of military administration; and in foreign places 
where the Army may be serving shall haye the general powers of a 
notary public or of a consul of the United States in the administration 
of oaths, the execution and acknowledgment of legal instruments, the 


also 15 upon an officer of his command below the grade of major 
a forfeiture of not more than one-half of such officer's 5 
for one month, A pomon punished under authority of this ele, 
who deems his punishment unjust or disproportionate to the offense, 
may, through the proper channel, appeal the next su or au- 
thority, but may in the meantime be required to undergo the punish- 
ment adjudged. The commanding officer who imposes the punishment, 
his successor in command, and superior authority shall have power to 
mitigate or remit any unexecuted portion of the punishment. The im- 
position and enforcement of sain arvensis punishment under authority 
of this article for any act or omission shall not be a bar to trial by 
court-martial for a crime or offense ing out of the same act or 
omission; but the fact that a disciplinary punishment has been en- 
foreed may be shown by the accused upon trial, and when so shown 
shall be considered in determining the measure of punishment to be 
adjudged in the event of a finding of ty. 

ArT. 105. Injuries to property—redress of: Whenever complaint is 
made to any commanding officer that damage has been done to the 
roperty of any person or that his property has been 5 taken 
y persons su to military law, such complaint shall be investi- 
gated on board consisting of any number of officers from one to three 
which rd shall be convened by the commanding officer and s 
have, for the 1 of such investigation, power to summon witnesses 
and examine them upon oath or affirmation, to receive depositions or 
other documentary evidence, and to assess the damages sustained 
against the responsible ies. The assessment of damages made by 
such board sh be subject to the approval of the commanding officer, 
and in the amount approved by him shail be stopped against the pay of 
the offenders, and the order of such commanding officer directing stop- 
pagea herein authorized shall be conclusive on any disbursing officer 
wl her payment by him to the injured parties of the stoppages so 
ordered, 


executed by persons subject to military law. 

ART. 115. 5 of 8 and interpreters: Under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may from time to time prescribe, 
the president of a court-martial or military commission or a court of 
inquiry shall have power to appoint a reporter, who shall record the 
proceedings of and testimony taken before such court or commission and 
may set down the same in the first instance in shorthand. Under like 
regulations the president of a court-martial or military commission, or 
court of inquiry, or a summary court may appoint an interpreter who 
shall interpret for the court or commission. 

Arr. 116. Powers of assistant trial fudge advocate and of assistant 
defense counsel: An assistant trial judge advocate of a general court- 
martial shall be competent to perform any duty devolved by law, regula- 
tion, or the custom of the service upon the trial judge advocate of the 
court. An assistant defense counsel shall be competent likewise to 
perform any duty devolved by law, regulation, or the custom of the 
service n counsel for the accused. 

Art. 117. Removal of civil suits: When any civil or criminal prosecu- 
tion is commenced in any court of p State against sag officer, soldier, 
or other n in the military service of the United States on account 
of any act done under color of his office or status, or in respect to which 
be claims any right, title, or authority under any law of the United 
States respecting the military forces thereof, or under the law of war, 
such suit or prosecution may at any time before the trial or final hearing 
thereof be removed for trial into the district court of the United States 
in the district where the same is pending in the manner prescribed in 
section 33 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, and the cause 
shall thereupon be entered on the docket of said district court and shall 
proceed therein as if the cause had been genes commenced in said 
district court and the same Drocesdingn had been taken in such sult or 

rosecution in said district court as shall have been had therein in said 
tate court prior to its removal, and said district court shall have full 
power to hear and determine said cause. 5 

ArT. 118. Officers, separation from service: No officer shall be dis- 
charged or dismissed from the service except by order of the President 
or by sentence of a general court-martial; and in time of peace no 
officer shall be dismissed except in pursuance of the sentence of a 


tion of his case, the trial results in conviction, or through the in- 
temperate use of 2 7 or alcoholic liquor, or through disease or in- 
result of h d himself 


he may have served prior to such d on, unauthorized absence, con- 
finement, or inability to perform duty, amount to the full term of that 
part of his enlistment period which he is required to serve with his 
organization before being furloughed to the ATD reserve, 

Art. 108. Soldiers—separation from the service: No enlisted man, 
Jawtfully inducted into the mill service of the United States, shall 
be discharged from said service without a certificate of discharge, signed 

P by a field officer of the regiment or other organization to which the 
enlisted man belongs or by the commanding officer when no such field 
officer is present; and no enlisted man shall be discharged from said 
service before his term of service has expired, except by order of the 
President, the Secretary of War, the co ding officer of a depart- 
ment, or sentence of a gen court-ma 

ArT. 109. Oath of enlistment: At the time of his enlistment every 
soldier shall take the following oath or affirmation: “I ———— ——_——, 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the United States of America; that I will serve them 5 and 
faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever; and that I wil obey 
the orders of the President of the United States and the orders of the 
officers appointed over me, according to the Rules and Articles of War.” 
This oath or affirmation may be taken before any officer. 

Art. 110. Certain articles to be read and explained: Articles 1, 2 
and 29, 54 to 96 inclusive, and 104 to 109, inclusive, shall be read and 
explained te every soldier at the time of his enlistment or muster in, 
or within six days thereafter, and shall be read and explained once 
every six months to the soldiers of every garrison, regiment, or com- 
pany in the service of the United States. 

Art. 111. Copy, of record of trial: Every person tried by a general 
court-martial shall, on demand therefor, made by himself or by any d, 
person in his behalf, be entitled to a copy of the record of the trial. mand, or of organizations thereof, the President may assign the com- 

ArT. 112. Effects of deceased persons—disposition of: In case of the | mand of the forces of such mea pere or command, or of any 
death of any person aes inp to mili law the commanding officer of | organization thereof, without re to senio; 
the place of command will permit the legal representative or widow of | grade. i 
the d if present, to take possession of all his effects then in ART. 120, Command when different corps or commands happen to 
camp or quarters; and if no legal representative or widow be present, | join: When different corps or commands of the military forces of the 
the commending officer shall direct a summary court to secure all such | United States happen to join or do duty together the officer highest in 
effects; and d court shall haye authority to collect and | rank of the line of the Regular Army, e Corps, forces drafted or 


summary y 
receive anz debts due decedent's estate by local debtors and to pay the | called into the service of the United States, or olunteers, there on 
local creditors of decedent, in so far as any money belonging 


undisput duty, shall, subject te the provisions of the last preceding article, com- 


attestation of documents, and all other forms of notarial acts to be 
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mand the whole and give orders for what is needful in the service, 
unless otherwise directed by the President. 

Art. 121. Complaints of wrongs: Any officer or soldier who belieyes 
himself wronged by his commanding officer, and, upon due application 
to such commander, is refused redress, may complain to the general 
commanding in the locality where the officer against whom the com- 
plaint is made is stationed. The Ene shall examine into said com- 
plaint and take proper measures for . the wrong complained 
of; and he shall, as soon as possible, transmit to the pacer Peng os 


War a true statement of such complaint, with the proceedings 
thereon. 


“ Sec. 2. That the provisions of Chapter II of this act shall take effect 
and be in force six months after the approval of this act. 

Sec. 3. That all offenses committed and all Ities, forfeitures. 
fines, or liabilities incurred prior to the takin effect of Chapter II of 
5 8 
. and with the same effect as if Chapter II of this act 
e 1842 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, repealed and all laws and parts of 
laws in so far as they are inconsistent with the provisions of Chapter 
II of this act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The title of the bill when it was first 
introduced and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
was “A bill to establish military justice.” 

The Committee on Military Affairs referred it to a subcom- 
mittee consisting of Senators WARREN, Lenaoor, and myself. 
After extensive hearings we reported back to the committee 
the bill which was known as Senate bill 64, with amendments, 
and the report of the subcommittee was adopted by the full 
committee, and the bill as reported to the committee by the 
subcommittee and adopted has been reported to the Senate. 
The committee agreed that the bill might be offered as an 
amendment to the Army reorganization bill, so called, and I now 
offer it as an amendment to the pending bill. I do not know of 
any objections to it. If there are any and any explanation is 
desired as to the purpose of the amendment, I shall be very 
glad to make it. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Committee on Military Affairs au- 
thorized me to accept that as an amendment to the bill, and I 
take this opportunity of saying that this legislation, prepared 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lenroor], is exceedingly important. It is the result of 
months of study, reports from two or three committees and 
commissions of lawyers and officers in the Army, and accom- 
plishes, we believe, a very healthy and much-desired reform in 
the system of military justice. I do not know what the Sena- 
tor's intention is, but I think it would be rather a pity if the 
Senator from Oregon did not tell the Senate something about 
it, although he may decide to say nothing. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am very much impressed with the title 
of the bill, To establish military justice,” and for one would 
yery much like to have the Senator from Oregon explain his 
amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall be very glad to do it. It is 
really a reenactment of the Articles of War with certain 
changes which the World War has suggested, and changes 
which have been suggested by the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The Senator may remember that on December 30, 1918, I 
delivered an address in the Senate attacking the court-martial 
system as it had been in force up to that time. Early in 1919, 
or possibly the latter part of 1918, I prepared an amendment 
to the Articles of War which I thought would correct the in- 
equalities and injustices in the enforcement of military law. 
The Senate Committee on Military Affairs, beginning in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, held quite extensive hearings upon that bill, which 
was then pending. Amongst other witnesses who were called 
was Gen. Ansell, who entertained one view with reference to 
the power conferred upon the Judge Advocate General by the 
Articles of War, and Gen. Crowder, the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, who entertained an opposite view. Quite a number of 
other witnesses were called in reference to the measure. 

The whole controversy revolved about and hinged upon the 
construction to be given to section 1199 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, which vested in the Judge Advocate General of the Army 
the power— 
to receive, revise, and cause to be recorded the proceedings of all 
courts-martial, courts of inquiry; military commissions, and perform 
such other duties as have been performed heretofore by the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army. ‘ : 

It was insisted by Gen. Ansell in substance upon the one 
side that that provision gave power to revise and to modify 
and, if necessary, to reverse sentences given by courts-martial 
aud to send them back to the approving authority with instruc- 
tions to make whatever disposition thereof the Judge Advocate 
General might see fit to make, 


On the other hand, Gen. Crowder's construction of that pro- 
vision of the statutes was that he had no power to modify or to 
change or to reverse the decision of courts-martial, provided 
only that the proceedings were regular; that he had no power, 
even if there were such irregularities in the trial as worked 
prejudicial error to the accused, if the proceedings were regular, 
to reverse or change or modify the sentence that was imposed 
by the court-martial. I am not going into that because it is a 
long, long story. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand from the statement just 
made by the Senator that the judgment of the court-martial 
then was final as to the facts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Practically final. 

Mr. POMERENE. And as to the law as well? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. This controversy came up as 
early as November 10, 1917, when Gen. Ansell, who was Acting 
Judge Advocate General, wrote a memorandum and brief to the 
Secretary of War for his personal consideration, taking the posi- 
tion that, under the act to which I have just referred and which 
I have read, the Judge Advocate General had the power to 
examine the record, revise it, and practically to reverse the 
decision of the court-martial. In other words,*that he had 
practically supervisory appellate jurisdiction and power. 

If the Senator from Ohio is interested in the subject, he will 
find this memorandum in the hearings reported by the subcom- 
mittee quite at length. That brief of Gen. Ansell was referred 
by the Secretary of War to Gen. Crowder, who, on his part, 
rendered quite a lengthy opinion taking issue with Gen, Ansell 
as to the power that the Judge Advocate General had and as to 
the revisory power of the Judge Advocate General. It led to 
quite a controversy in the Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, the Judge Advocate and some of those associated with 
him adhering to his view, while there were a number of those 
associated in the Judge Advocate General's Department who 
stood with Gen. Ansell. z 

The Secretary of War, on the 27th of November, 1917, made 
this note after he had received the memorandum of Judge 
Crowder : 

As a conyenient mode of doing justice exists in the instant cases, I 
shall be glad to act in reliance upon a usual power and leave this larger 
question for future consideration, informed by the further study which 
the Judge Advocate General is giving it. Ordinarily, however, the 
extraction of new and large A va of power by reinterpreting familiar 
statutes with settled practi construction is unwise. A frank appeal 
to the Legislature for added power is wiser. 

That was in November, 1917, and while the war was yet upon 
us. The Secretary of War lined himself up at once with the 
advocates of those who adhered to the view of Gen. Crowder, 
and from that time to this moment if there has been any change 
of heart in the Secretary of War I do not know it. 

In any event, while these hearings were being had before the 
Committee on Military Affairs in 1918, the committee asked Gen. 
Ansell, a very distinguished lawyer and a patriotic soldier, and 
one absolutely without fear, as his subsequent conduct proved, 
to prepare amended articles of war and present them to the 
Military Affairs Committee in the form of a bill to meet the 
difficulties which had grown out of the different constructions 
which had been placed upon the law. He did prepare, and I 
introduced in the Senate, what is known as Senate bill No. 64. 
That was the bill which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and by that committee referred to a subcommittee, 
as has been stated heretofore. 

In addition to the appointment of the subcommittee to investi- 
gate the whole subject, and while the investigation was pend- 
ing, the Secretary of War, for some reason best known to him- 
self, appointed a committee of the American Bar Association, or 
some one in the War Department did so in conjunction with the 
president of the association, to investigate the matter. The 
committee so appointed consisted of the following gentlemen: 
Mr. Andrew A. Bruce, Mr. Martin Conboy, Mr. John Hinkley, 
Mr. S. S. Gregory, and Mr. William P. Bynum, all distinguished 
lawyers and members of the American Bar Association. That 
committee investigated the whole subject and in due course re- 
ported to the American Bar Association its conclusions and find- 
ings as to the Articles of War. ‘This report was filed with the 
secretary of the executive committee of the association in July, 
1919. It is a most interesting report, and I hope the Senator 
from Ohio will, at his leisure, read it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Am I to understand, if the Senator please, 
that this report indorses the bill which was prepared by Gen. 
Ansell and to which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; it did not. That committee did 


not approve any bill. It made some recommendations, some of 
which were consonant with the provisions of the so-called Ansell 
bill and some were not; but while that committee was investi- 
gating the Secretary of War evidently feared to trust either the 
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Military Affairs Committee or the committee of the American 
Bar Association and proceeded to appoint another committee, a 
military committee, consisting of Maj. Gen. F. D. Kernan, Maj. 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan, Lieut. Col. Hugh B. Ogden, and Lieut. 
Col. F. M. Barrett. That committee also went into an examina- 
tion of the whole subject and reported to the Secretary of War, 
I think, on July 17, 1919. That committee reported a set of 
amended articles of war, amending the then existing Articles of 
War in very many essential particulars. 

Later on, after all of these reports were before the War De- 
partment, there came a reoprt from the War Department itself 
suggesting amended Articles of War to meet the conditions 
and troubles which had been suggested in the original construc- 
tion of the law. 

We have, then, for consideration here to-day the existing 
Articles of War, the so-called Kernan report, which is the re- 
port of the War Department committee that was appointed by 
the Secretary of War, and the articles which were proposed 
by the War Department itself. 

The Kernan report adopted very many of the suggestions that 
are contained in Senate bill 64, the bill introduced by me. The 
bill proposed by the War Department contained many sugges- 
tions made by the Kernan board and many suggestions con- 
tained in Senate bill 64, and these constitute the basis of the 
pending amendment. 

I am going to call the attention of the Senate to only a few of 
the provisions of the amendment, the purpose of which is to give 
a greater revisory and appellate power to the Judge Advocate 
General and to the board of review sitting in his office. 

The most radical change made in the Articles of War is to be 
found in a new article known as 503. That article was proposed 
by the War Department, but some important amendments were 
made to it by the subcommittee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and as amended the Military Affairs Committee ap- 
proved it, and it is part of the amendment which I am now 
offering. I am going to read that. It is a little long, but Sena- 
tors can get from a reading of it just exactly what a wide 
change was made in the Articles of War: 


ART, 25 Review; rehearing: The Judge Advocate General shall 
constitute in his office a board of review consisting of not less than 
three officers of the Judge Advocate General’s Department. 

Before any record of trial in which there has been adjudged a 
sentence requiring approval or confirmation by the President under the 
provisions of article 46 or article 48 is submitted to the President such 
record shall be examined by the board of review. 

The board shall submit its opinion, in writing. to the Judge Advocate 
General, who shall transmit the record and the board's opinion, with 
his recommendations, directly to the Secretary of War for the action 
of the President. 

No authority shall order the execution of a sentence of a general 
court-martial involving the penalty of death, dismissal not suspended, 
dishonorable discharge not suspended, or confinement in a penitentiary, 
unless and until the board of review shall, with the approval of the 
Judge Advocate General, have held the record of trial upon which such 
sentence is based legally sufficient to support the sentence, except that 
the proper reviewing or confirming authority may upon bis approval of 
a sentence involving dishonorable discharge or confinement in a peniten- 
tiary order its execution if it is based solely upon findings of guilty of 
a charge or charges and a specification or specifications to which the 
accused has pleaded guilty, When the board of review, with the ap: 
proval of the Judge Advocate General, holds tbe record in a case in 
which the order of execution has been withheld under the provisions 
of this paragraph legally sufficient to 3 the findings and sentence, 
the Judge Advocate General shall so advise the reviewing or confirming 
authority from whom the record was received, who may thereupon 
order the execution of the sentence. When, in a case in which the 
order of execution has been withheld under the provisions of this para- 
graph, the board of review holds the record of trial legally insufficient 
to support the findings or sentence, either In whole or in part, or errors 
of law have been committed substantially affecting the rights of the 
accused, and the Judge Advocate General concurs in such holding of 
the board of review, such findings and sentence shall be vacated and 
the record shall be transmitted through the proper channels to the 
convening «authority for a rehearing or such other action as may be 
proper. 


That is a power that Ansell always claimed the Judge Advo- 
eate General possessed, but the Judge Advocate General claimed 
that he had no such power. Now, that power is expressly con- 
ferred by the provision which I am now reading: 


In the event that the Judge Advocate General shall not concur in the 
holding of the board of review, or if the board of review shall confirm the 
findings or sentence, the Judge Advocate General shall forward all the 
3 in the case, including the opinion of the board of review and 

is own concurrence therein or dissent therefrom, directly to the Sec- 

retary of War for the action of the President, who may confirm the 
action of the reviewing authority or 1 authority below, in 
whole or in part, with or without remission, mitigation, or commuta- 
tion, or may disapprove, in whole or in part, any finding of guilty, and 
may disapprove or vacate the sentence, in whole or in part. 

When the President or any reviewing or 3 authority dis- 
approves or vacates a sentence the execution of which has not thereto- 
fore been duly ordered, he may authorize or direct a rehearing. Such 
rehearing shall take place before a court composed of officers not mem- 
bers of the court which first heard the case. upon such rehearing the 
accused shall not be tried for any offense of which he was found not 


guilty by the first court, and no sentence In excess of or more severe 
than the original sentence shall be enforced unless the sentence be 
based upon a finding of guilty of an offense not considered upon the 
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merits in the original proceeding - Provided, That such rehearing shall 
be had in all cases where a finding and sentence have been vacated by 
reason of the action of the board of review approved by the Judge 
Advocate General holding the record of trial meu insufficient to sup- 
port the —— or sentence or that errors of law have been com- 
mitted substantially affecting the rights of the accused, unless the case 
is dismissed by order of the confirming authority. 

Every record of trial by general court-martial examination of which 
ae board of review is not hereinbefore in this article provided for 
shall nevertheless be examined in the Judge Advocate General's Office, 
and if found legally insufficient to ek a the findings and sentence, in 
whole or in part shall be examined by the board of review, and the 
board, if it also finds that such record is legally insufficient to support 
the findings and sentence, in whole or in part, shall, in writing, sub- 
mit its opinion to the Judge Advocate General, who shall transmit the 
record and the board's opinion. with his recommendations, directly to 
the Secretary of War for the action of the President. In any such case 
the President may approve, disapprove, or vacate, in whole or in part, 
any findings of guilty, or confirm, mitigate, commute, remit, or vacate 
any sentence, in whole or in part, and direct the execution of the sen- 
tence as confirmed or modified, and he may restore the accused to all 
rights affected by_the findings and sentence, or part thereof, held to be 
Invalid; and the President's necessary orders to this end shall be bind- 
ing upon all departments and officers of the Government. 

yhenever necessary, the Judge Advocate General may constitute two 
or more boards of review in bis office, with equal powers and duties. 

Whenever the President deems such action necessary, he may direct 
the Judge Advocate General to establish a branch of his office, under 
an assistant judge advocate general, with any distant command, and 
to establish in such branch office a board of review, or more than one. 
Such assistant judge advocate general and such board or boards of 
review shall be empowered to perform for that command, under the 
general supervision of the Judge Advocate General the duties which 
the Judge Advocate General and the board or boards of review in his 
office would otherwise be required to perform in respect of all cases in- 
Goss sentences not requiring approval or confirmation by the Presi- 

ent. 

I have read that in full because I wanted it in the Recorp as 
a part of this brief statement. It is the gist of the whole pro- 
posed amended Articles of War, because it gives to the proposed 
board of review and to the Judge Advocate General powers 
which the Judge Advocate General claims he has not heretofore 
had and which, it seem@d to me and seemed to the committee, 
are absolutely essential to do full justice to men convicted by 
courts-martial. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have knowledge of a number of in- 
stances where, although there have been convictions and com- 
mitments, the person committed was later released. How has 
that been done—by what process? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator refers to what is being 
done now? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know by what authority 
much of it is being done, but I assume that it is because the 
authorities still have control of a man until his sentence has 
been executed. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will pardon me, such a 
case came to my attention from my own State some months ago. 
A young man was fighting in the trenches at a place to which 
no drinking water could be brought, and he became almost 
famished for water. Finding a little pool in the bottom of the 
trench, he drank from it, and in a short time was seized with 
pains to such a degree that he became delirious. In his 
delirium he wandered from the trench and went to the rear. 
He was arrested, tried, convicted of desertion, and sentenced 
to Leavenworth Penitentiary. He protested his innocence all 
the while, but no opportunity was afforded him to have his 
fellow soldiers come to testify in his behalf. After the armis- 
tice was signed and the troops were demobilized and the 
soldiers of his company returned—this soldier was from Dela- 
ware, Ohio—the matter was taken up by his neighbors. Affi- 
davits were secured from his fellow soldiers corroborating in 
every particular the story of this soldier, who was then paying 
the penalty in Leavenworth Penitentiary. Through my office 
this matter was brought to the attention of the War Depart- 
ment. They saw that a mistake had been made, and, be it 
said to the credit of the War Department, the soldier was re- 
leased, and be it also said to the discredit of the court-martial 
that that man was ever convicted. 

That young man was one of the flower of his community; 
everybody had unlimited confidence in him and an utter lack 
of confidence in the court-martial. A grave injustice was done. 
I am sure not many cases of that kind occur, but I became con- 
vinced by the experience I had with that case that it was very 
necessary that there should be a complete opportunity for a 
full review of court-martial proceedings, and I am, therefore, 
in entire sympathy with the provision of the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that it & 
the purpose of the amendment we have undertaken to make to 
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the Articles of War to provide relief in such cases, We may 
not have gone as far as we ought to have gone, but we have 
certainly taken a vast stride in the right direction. If I were 
to undertake to tell the Senator of instances within my knowl- 
edge similar to the one he has cited I could spend the whole day 
relating them; but I have purposely avoided doing so. I prom- 
ised that I would at some time call attention to them; but the 
war is over and I do not deem it necessary in view of the evident 
attitude of the Senate with respect to the pending amendment. 
Gen. Crowder promised at the hearing in February, 1919, that 
within 60 days there would be practically a jail delivery of the 
young men who had been sent up for long terms for breaches 
of military discipline. 

The promise was not entirely complied with; there was not a 
complete jail delivery in 60 days; but I believe that practically 
every young man who during the World War was sent to prison 
for long terms for breaches of military discipline has been let 
out, Many of them, too, who were guilty of higher grades of 
crime have been permitted to restore themselves to the colors 
by being transferrred to the disciplinary battalion and then win- 
ning their way back into the esteem of their fellows and wiping 
out the stigma of conviction. 

I really do not know where the authority comes from that is 
exercised to bring about all of these results, but I do know_that 
no man will ever question the authority which has been exer- 
cised to relieve these young men from the sentences imposed 
upon them. 

I have some feeling about this matter, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, and it is hard for me to discuss the subject without showing 
that feeling. It was just as easy for the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, if he had seen fit to do so, to have placed a construction 
upon section 1189 of the Federal statutes that would have 
enabled him to do all the things that this bill does now, but to 
have done so would not have been in conformity with the wishes 
of a military autocrat, who did not want the military command 
to be interfered with by anybody anywhere. So that, taking the 
case the Senator has cited, there might have been a complete 
miscarriage of justice by the court-martial, evidence might have 
been admitted there that was prejudicial to a substantial right 
of the accused; there might have been other irregularities that 
affected his substantial rights, and yet if the record had been 
regular on its face there was, according to the Crowder construc- 
tion of the statute, no relief. 

All in the world that the Judge Advocate could do under his 
construction of the law was to send that record back to the ap- 
proving authority—that is, the commanding officer of that young 
man, the authority that appointed the court, and advise them— 
not direct them to set aside the judgment—but merely advise 
them, which advice could be entirely ignored by the approving 
authority. It frequently happened that the approying authority, 
namely, the commanding officer who appointed the court, set 
aside the judgment of the court and ordered a retrial, and some- 
times a man who had been acquitted in the first instance was 
convicted or sentenced for a higher grade of crime than he was 
sentenced for in the first instance. That may be all right in 
the autocratic military sense, but it is un-American, particu- 
larly in a time of war, when the flower and chivalry of American 
youth was serving in the Army. It might be all right to the 
military mind to treat a lot of hoboes in that way and not give 
them the right of appeal anywhere, but here were the sons, the 
husbands, and the brothers of the best people in America, and, 
as in the illustration the Senator has cited—and I could give 
hundreds of further illustrations—to arbitrarily send the young 
man to the penitentiary without giving him a chance of review 
was outrageous to every sense of public justice, It was for that 
reason that I took this matter up as soon as the war was over; 
in fact, I commenced it while the war was on. It has been an 
uphill fight ever since, 

I am not going to discuss it again, but I refer to the fact that 
in order to carry out the views of Gen. Crowder in this matter 
the Secretary of War allowed to be constituted in the War 
Department a propaganda bureau that, at Government expense, 
sent out letters prepared by a man or men in the Judge Advocate 
General's office espousing his theory. Such letters were sent to 
lawyers and people generally throughout the country to preju- 
dice the case that was being made to Congress in behalf of the 
young men in the Army. 

Another thing that is included in this amendment is to give 
these young men the right to employ civil counsel, and it re- 
quires the court-martial to appoint civilian counsel at the re- 
quest of a soldier. It requires the appointing authority to ap- 
point military counsel as well for the man who is on trial, part 
of which right he never had until these articles proposed to 
give him the right of counsel of his own selection. In many in- 
ttances the soldier was not defended at all. Now he has that 
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right. It is an American right. Whether he chooses to exercise 
it or not is for him to determine, but he has the right to do it if 
he sees fit. 

Mr. President, there are many, many provisions here which 
tend to mitigate the condition of a man tried by a military court. 
I may say that many of the provisions of Senate bill 64 are em- 
bodied in this amendment. Many of the provisions of the Kernan 
Board’s recommendations are embodied in it, as well as many 
provisions proposed by the War Department. In other words, we 
have taken the best of it all, and after extensive hearings and 
after testimony of distinguished men ffom all parts of the coun- 
try—amilitary and civilian lawyers, professors in universities, 
and other men—we have formulated Articles of War which may 
hereafter need amendment, but which are the best we. could 


‘prepare at this time; and in the last analysis, I think, they will 


go a long way to protect the officers and enlisted men of our 
Army in future. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, was this bill approved 
unanimously by the full committee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The full committee was not there, but 
a quorum of the committee was there. It was approved by 
those who were there. 

Mr. POMERENE. By a quorum? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask that I may agree 
with the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee just where 
A ere ee shall go in, so as to make the bill a consistent 
whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that per- 
mission is granted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can agree with the chairman as to 
that. There will not be any change in the form of the amend- 
ment, except the numbering of the sections so as not to interfere 
with the other provisions of the bill. S 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: . 

Gronna 
Hale 


Harris ' ` 
Harrison Smith, 8. C. 
Sutherland 
Thomas 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
Wolcott 


Jones, N. Mex, 
Jones, Wash, 


Dial 
Dillingham Kellogg 
France 


Kendrick 
Frelinghuysen Pomerene 
Gerry K Ransdell 
1 Sheppard 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
absent on account of the illness of his wife. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] is absent due to illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Puirps], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING], and.the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
are absent on oflicial business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Smoor answered to his name when called. 

Mr. McCormick and Mr. Warren entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. p 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate: 

Mr. Kina, Mr. Prrracan, Mr. McNary, Mr. Watson, and Mr. 
McCumper entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to. 
their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 52, lines 3 and 4, strike out 
the words “lineal list of his own branch” and insert the words 
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“relative list of the Regular Army”; and, on page 53, line 2, 
after the word “ service,” insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no officer shall be placed on the list below any officer 
8 he is at present senior on the relative list of the Regular 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did the Senator from Mississippi want 
the floor? 

Mr. HARRISON (to Mr. WapswortH). You can go ahead. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that 
I hope this amendment will not be adopted. It is one that was 
discussed somewhat the other afternoon in a colloquy between 
the Senator from Mississippi and myself. It will make a most 
profound change in the arrangement of the single list as pro- 
vided in the bill. 

From time to time in the past Congress, by provisions in- 
serted in appropriation bills and other acts of legislation, has 
expanded one branch or another of the Army, and, as promotions 
have been running within the several branches, the expansion 
of a branch resulted in the rapid promotion of officers serving 
in that branch, so that the several groups of officers serving in 
the several branches have profited tremendously by these ex- 
pansions, The Field Artillery, the Engineers, and the Coast 
Artillery, as I recollect, have been expanded from time to time 
by Congress, with the result that officers in those branches have 
moved up in grade. 

The single-list provision, as we have it drawn in the pending 
bill, will result in those officers who have profited by that kind 
of promotion, which I shall always insist was promotion which 
was not earned, pausing or waiting, as it were, upon the single 
list for promotion until officers with equal length of service 
have caught up with them. We do not take away from an 
officer, under the provisions of the bill, anything he now has in 
the way of rank. It may be said, however, that we take away 
from him the profits which he expected to get when he made 
the transfer to a branch which was expanding. 

If the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
is adopted, those Coast Artillery and Field Artillery and Engi- 
neer officers who have gone far ahead of their contemporaries 
on account of the vicious system which has prevailed will be 
assured for the rest of their Army careers of staying ahead 
of their contemporaries until they reach the age of retirement. 

In other words, where an officer happened to be in a branch 
which was expanding, and was promoted as the result of that 
expansion, the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi 
would crystallize into law every promotion so received, which 
I always insisted would give the officer something he did not 
really earn. 

It may be said that if we had no single list for promotion at 
all officers of the Infantry, the Cavalry, the Signal Corps, and 
some others, might have some chance of catching up in years 
to come with some of their contemporaries who have been 
advanced so tremendously by reason of expansions and trans- 
fers, because at least they might come to Congress later on 
und persuade Congress, if they could, to expand their branches 
so that they could catch up with their fellows. They would at 
least have that chance. But now that we are going to adopt 
the single list—and that seems to be assured, as the House has 
passed a provision exactly like ours—we are going to write 
into law that the law of promotion in the future shall run 
along with the single list. But by adopting the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi we would write into the law a 
confirmation of all these inequalities which have been created 
prior to this time, so that in the future the officers of like 
ability, of like initiative, of like force, who by accident have 
been left behind because their branches have not been ex- 
panded, will never be able to catch up. In other words, we 
make it permanent if the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is.agreed to. 

I think myself that in the interest of fair play to all the 
officers of the Army the single list for promotion should remain 
as it is in the bill. Otherwise the men who managed to per- 
suade Congress in years past to expand their branches and 
have thereby secured promotion will remain all the time ahead 
of their fellows, and there will be left away back in the rear 
the officers of the Infantry and the Cavalry, who did not get 
such lucky treatment in years past, with a hopeless handicap 
against ever catching up with men who graduated from West 
Point on the very same day. 

It may interest Senators, Mr. President, to know that the 
committee has been assisted in drafting the section for the 
tingle list promotion by two officers of the Regular Army, They 
graduated from West Point on the same day. One of them 


joined the. Const Artillery; the other one, as I recollect, joined 
the Infantry. A little later on during their careers the Coast 
Artillery was expanded, and the Coast Artillery officer jumped 
four years ahead of his classmate. ‘Those two officers helped 
draw this provision of the pending bill, and the Coast Artillery 
officer says that in fairness he ought to be required to wait until 
his classmate overtakes him. I find that to be the spirit amongst 
the majority of the officers of the Army with whom I have dis- 
cussed the matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
New York gave to the Senate that information as an excuse 
why the provision was put into the bill. I judge from the clos- 
ing part of his remarks that it was done at the instigation of 
two Army officers, who were being used as experts before the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Senate, one of whom was in 
the Coast Artillery and the other in the Infantry. Both those 
branches of the military service will greatly gain by what the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee proposes to do by the single 
list. Both men wili be greatly promoted, far beyond their 
deserts, by the action of the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

The branches of the service in which the officers will be re- 
tarded in their promotion will not be the Coast Artillery and 
the Infantry, but will be the Artillery field service, the Engi- 
neers, the Ordnance, and similar branches of the military sery- 
ice, and I wonder not that those men who appeared before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee or acted as advisers to the 
committee, whether they be captains, majors, or lieutenant 
colonels, were in favor of a provision that would greatly pro- 
mote them and hold back other men in the various branches of 
the military service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator will yield, I will state 
that I used it as an illustration. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was a beautiful illustration; a most 
apt one. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator has placed a wrong 
interpretation upon it. The Coast Artillery officer to whom I 
referred will be held back under the provisions of our bill, 
and he thinks it fair that he should be. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the Senator sure, and can he tell the 
Senate that the Coast Artillery officer will be promoted by the 
passage of the single list? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. No; he will not be; not by our provi- 
sion for the single list. ' 
= 5 HARRISON. Has the Senator investigated that proposi- 

yee : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have, 

Mr. HARRISON, . He is sure of that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am reliably informed, by military experts 
who have studied it, that officers in both the Coast Artillery and 
the Infantry will be greatly promoted, and it will be officers in 
other branches of the service, namely, ordnance, the Engineers, 
and the Artillery field service, who will be delayed in future pro- 
motions if the bill should pass in its present form. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The three branches of the service which 
have secured advantage in the past by reason of special treat- 
ment from Congress have been the Engineers, the Field Artillery, 
and the Coast Artillery. The committee provision requires those 
men to wait until their contemporaries catch up with them. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is afield of the question. Of course, 
the Infantrymen and the Coast Artillerymen would naturally be 
in favor of the provision. The Senator conscientiously believes 
that the provision for the single list is in the interest of fair 
play; that it will promote better feeling and a better spirit in 
the Army. I take a different view. I think it is not in the in- 
terest of fair play, and that it will create demoralization in the 
Army. If the Senator will bear with me, I will try to tell him 
why I so believe. 

These men went into certain branches of the service not solely 
by election, but partly because they won the right to go into those 
branches. The Engineer Corps is reckoned to be a service which 
needs the very best officers in the Army. It demands men of 
the highest order of intelligence and special technical training. 
That is proven by the fact that when men graduate from West 
Point only those who make the highest grades, who graduate 
at the very top, are permitted to go into the Engineers. The 
next in order are assigned to the Artillery, and so on down the 
line. The Infantry, I believe, is the last in order. So these 
men wher they go to West Point study hard, they train them- 
selves, they prepare themselves in order to make the highest 
grade, so that they can go into the particular branch of the 
military service where promotion is naturally the fastest. So 
these men did not get into the Engineer Corps simply by elec- 
tion, but they won their places, and that over very hard competi- 
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tion. They have studied and worked hard in order to get into 
that particular branch. So it is with the Artillery. 

These men have traveled faster, as the Senator from New 
York says, than those in the Infantry branch or some other 
branches of the service. Now, while the bill does not absolutely 
demote anyone, if that provision is adopted it will indirectly 
demote some, and it is for that reason that I do not believe it 
is in the interest of fair play, and it will demoralize those 
branches of the service which have been expecting promotion. 

I have placed in the Recorp how many numbers the Engineers 
would lose by virtue of this single list. It will affect the Field 
Artillery in about the same proportion. An engineer who 
graduated in the class of 1903, if he was a major at the out- 
break of the war, reasonably expected, because of the enlarge- 
ment of the Army and the increased number of officers created, 
that he would find greater promotion. Ordinarily, without the 
adoption of this legislation, the men in those particular classes 
would be promoted, say, to the rank of lieutenant colonel in 
six weeks. With the bill passing, those men can not be pro- 
moted for five or six years. It operates as a stop watch, so to 
speak, and it is indirectly a demotion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I want to ask the Senator if I under- 
stood him to say that there was an officer who within six weeks 
would be a colonel? 

Mr. HARRISON. Not a colonel, but who would be a lieu- 
tenant colonel in six weeks, promoted from the grade of major, 
if the bill did not pass with the single-list provision. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, let me remind the Sena- 
tor that he will be a lieutenant colonel whether this passes or 
not, because the bill is to result in the expansion of the whole 
Army so much that every man who is close to the top in the 
list of majors in the Regular Army to-day can not help being 
a lieutenant colonel shortly after the enactment of this law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; that is the way it ought to work, 
and that is the way one would expect it to work; but that is not 
the way it does work. s 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He would have his lieutenant colonelcy 
in any event. 


Mr. HARRISON. Let me ask the Senator from New 
Tork 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But he would not be so close to a 
colonelcy. 


Mr. HARRISON. No; a lieutenant colonelcy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He would not go clear up through and 
land at the top of the lieutenant colonels, close to a colonelcy, 
but he would have to wait as lieutenant colonel until other 
majors of equal length of service caught up with him. 

Mr. HARRISON. Suppose a major should have to wait two 
years or one year before he would become a lieutenant colonel 
under the operations of the present law, if the single list is 
adopted he might haye to wait six or seyen or eight years to be 
a lieutenant colonel. Is mot that true? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under any such case he would not wait 
that long. The provisions of the bill would force him up to 
a lieutenant colonelcy. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it the contention of the Senator that 
he would not have to wait at all, that he would not be retarded 
until all the other officers in the yarious branches caught up 
with him? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That particular officer would not have 
to. If he is up close to a lieutenant colonelcy now, the operation 
of the single list that we provide in the bill will not prevent 
him from becoming a lieutenant colonel in the future. He will 
go into it as a result of the increased numbers of officers in the 
Regular Army. We are doubling the number of officers. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand. It would appear to anyone 
that these officers would be promoted because you are doubling 
the number of officers, but in particular branches of the service 
you are holding them back until all the officers in every other 
branch catch up with them. That is what the Senator said 
in his remarks on last Saturday. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will ask the Senator from Wyoming a 
question before he asks me anything, because he was on the 
subcommittee, I believe. Did the subcommittee that drafted 
this provision in the bill have any military expert before them ex- 
cept one out of the Coast Artillery and one out of the Infantry? 
Did they have a single Engineer officer to testify before the com- 
mittee and give his views? , 

Mr. WARREN. First, I did not serve on the subcommittee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I withdraw the question. 

Mr. WARREN. I was there incidentally as an outsider, and 
I was there often enough to know, with the great. abundance 
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of evidence that we had, that there were very many who gave 
their opinions as to the list who might be called experts. 

As to the Artillery which the Senator mentioned, it is this 
way: The Artillery formerly was but 4,000, 5,000, or 6,000 at the 
outside, all told, and Coast and Field Artillery were all in one 
branch. Coast and Field have been since separated and enlarged 
three or four or more times as fast and as much, especially 
the Field Artillery, as the other branches. We attempted, but 
it did not seem to bear the fruit that it ought to have done, to 
take into the Field Artillery, for instance, some of the officers 
from the other lines, such as Infantry and Cavalry, but that at- 
tempt was not successful, and the result was that the Artillery 
officers went up from second lieutenants to majors, while officers 
in the Infantry, equally good, equally patriotic, by reason of 
their nonincrease, remained as first lieutenants or possibly cap- 
tains. 

Speaking of the men whom the Senator mentioned as being 
held back, look where other men have been held back in other 
branches of the service. If they had increased the Infantry 
as fast as the Artillery it would haye been just the same all 
along, of course; but with the legislation that we had, great 
hardship has been placed upon those men in the service. In the 
Cavalry, for instance, it was even worse. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator in that connection, 
was he not chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs at 
that time? 

Mr. WARREN. I was not chairman at that time. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘Then was he not one of the most influ- 
ential members of the committee when they made it possible for 
these men in these particular branches to obtain this promotion? 
And if it is such an outrage now, why did not the Senator see 
it as an outrage then? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator in the first place is rather hasty 
in that conclusion. At one time, a long time ago, I was chair- 
man of that committee. I think one small advance in the Artil- 
lery was made then, and we expected that other branches would 
soon be raised comparatively with that, and so it drifted along 
until the years have passed, and that, like a good many other 
things, got moss-grown; but the fact remains, just the same, 
that it is an unjust thing to take one branch of the Army and 
leave it where it stands and take other branches and move 
them up and not consider the rank of those officers attached to 
the various branches, 

Mr, HARRISON. Does not the Senator’s committee here do 
that same thing with the Medical Corps and the chaplains, and 
was it not done by the chairman of the Senate committee last 
Saturday when he had fiye colonels added to the Judge Advo- 
cate General's office and made it retroactive? - 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator speaks of the Medical Corps, 
The Senator knows, of course, that it is entirely apart in many 
ways from the balance of the Army in that promotion there is 
according to years of service. That is another plan that has 
been presented heretofore to committees of Congress, to see 
whether all Army promotions, line and staff, should not be made 
in that way. It has been made in that way only in the Medical 
Corps, and it has been that way for a great many years in the 
Medical Corps. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand. 

Mr. WARREN. They require there additional education in 
medicine, chemistry, and surgery. As to the chaplains, it has 
been and is yet a sort of prerogative for the Executive to appoint 
men from civil life, and it was only very lately that there was 
any promotion there at all. They went in as eaptains, remained 
as captains, and went out of the service as captains; but of 
late years there has been some promotion provided for them. 

Mr. HARRISON. By an amendment adopted at the instance 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortu] last Saturday 
proyision was made for five new colonels in the Judge Advocate 
General's office, and the first part of that amendment reads: 

Immediately upon the passage of this act the number of colonels in 
the Judge Advocate General’s office shall be increased by five, and the 
vacancies thus created shall be filled by promotion as heretofore pro- 
vided by law. 

Mr. WARREN. That is another branch. In the Ordnance 
branch it has been provided that preferment could be permitted 
in the lower grades because of the superior education they must 
have in that technical line. 

Mr. HARRISON. Ordnance is taken up and put on the single 
list here. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is a lawyer and he knows now 
whether it would be well to put in too many second lieutenants 
in law or whether to draw from civilians men who have that 
good abundance of experience and knowledge which can be made 
useful to the Army, 
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Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator suggests a question to me 
like that I will state to him that I would see no objection in 
the world to the single list. I can understand how in years to 
come it might bring about a better feeling in the Army, but I 
am not in favor of passing a retroactive law; I am not in favor 
any more of that than I am in favor of passing an ex post facto 
law. If you are going to have a single list, I think you ought 
to apply it from the passage of the act, and then list your men 
and let them start in the various branches from the day the 
bill becomes a law, making no exceptions, not in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's office, not in the medical branch, nor among 
the chaplains of the Army. If you are going to have a single 
list, have one, but put them all there, but do not go back and 
affect men who have worked for 20 years in their particular 
branch in order to get these promotions and then retard them— 
hold them back—until everyone else in every other branch 
catches up. 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask the Senator if he happened to be 
in the Chamber on Friday when I read a letter here? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I read that letter; and I can read two 
dozen on the other side. 

Mr, WARREN. I have not only a dozen, but many dozen, 
in the last two or three years, even before this matter came up 
in the shape it does now; and there are 10 to 1 who write to me 
in that way, a great many of whom have suffered severely and 
suspected what was coming; and they know where the penalty— 
if you term it such—is going to fall if a single list prevails. 

Mr. HARRISON. If one who is going to be adversely 
affected by it, as in the Engineers, or in the Field Artillery, 
or in the ordnance, should write the Senator and say he is 
in favor of the single list because of its effect on these men, 
he is a curiosity, and I should like to see such a letter as that. 
Mx. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that the Army as 
a class is perhaps no different from any other class of people. 
Everyone in it would like the law so that it would benefit him 
particularly, but, of course, it is not possible to fix things so 
that all of them may have exactly what they want, because 
if they had, the man with the advantage of this minute would 
be given a further advantage, while the one who suffers a 
disadvantage at present falls back further and is more dis- 
satisfied. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator understands my position. 
All my amendment does is to provide, if they fix a single list, 
that it shall be done from the passage of the bill, and then 
made to apply from that time. What the Senator proposes to 
do is to go back, and every man that is affected in his climb 
for promotion is retained until all the other fellows in relative 
rank catch up. That is the main difference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is one exception. There are 150 
Spanish War veteran officers who were discriminated against 
then, and they are not provided for in the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. They ought to be. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The discrimination still exists under pres- 
ent laws. 

Mr. HARRISON. They ought to be provided for. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, the Senator remembers what 
happened after the Civil War. Men who had been major gen- 
erals went into the Regular Army as captains and below that 
rank. It was not considered any backward step or any dis- 
couragement particularly, as they had been yolunteers and liked 
the Army life; but they were not put in, because they had been 
major generals, over men of the Regular Army. They went to 
the foot of the list. These Artillery officers have had an advan- 
tage—I will not say unfair advantage, because they did not 
make that advantage themselves. Nevertheless it would be un- 
fair if now, when we have the opportunity to arrange a reor- 
ganization, we did not adjust what resulted somewhat as an 
unfairness to these other men in other branches; and to con- 
tinue this promotion straight from to-day would leave a greatly 
preferred class, affecting unfavorably other officers who have 
fought just as valiantly and were just as good soldiers.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand the Senator from Wyoming 
to think that this will be unfair to certain men in the Army— 
the adoption of the single list with its retroactive features. 

Mr. WARREN. I believe the Senator must agree with me 
that in legislation we must consider the greatest good to the 
greatest number. I contend that there is no way known yet 
to the members of the Military Committee of long service 
whereby we can start on a general reorganization that some 
officer from his standpoint does not think that he has been legis- 
lated against. I was like the Senator when the matter first 
came before the committee in early times, and it took me 
some time to study the situation and become convinced that 
the one list was the way; and ever since then, in a further 
study of it without prejudice at all, because I have no interest 
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in anyone who could possibly be affected by it, I have decided 
in my own mind that this is the nearest of all propositions to 
absolute equity and fairness to the officers, 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think that in put- 
ting this legislation upon the statute books it would be fairer 
for us to date the application of the single list from the passage 
of the act, so that these unfair practices or unfair promotions 
in yarious branches might then be eliminated; that it would 
cause much less demoralization and would help the situation 
very greatly? The other policy compels you to go back and take 
away from a very deserving class those things that they have 
very rightly earned. i 

Mr. WARREN. We take away nothing. On the other hand, 
if we do what the Senator suggests, if we take away anything 
now we would take away dozens where one is taken out other- 
wise, but in neither case are we taking anything away. 

Mr, HARRISON. The Senator and myself just disagree on 
that, I think when a man has worked his way for 20 years in 
the Army, and chosen one particular branch of the Army and 
was admitted in that branch because of his peculiar qualifica- 
tion and singular fitness, because of his training and the high 
marks he made at West Point, where before tho war started 
he knew in a certain time he would be promoted to the rank 
above, we should not now go ahead and clip his wings and 
destroy his hope and break the promise we have held out to 
him, and say that he must hold that same rank for years yet 
to come, It looks to me as if it is the same as if a merchant 
should employ a man in his store and say, “I will give you 
for the first year $100 a month, the second year $150 a month, 
the third year and each year thereafter a $50 a month increase,” 
and at the end of three years, when the man knew and expected 
that his salary should be increased, the merchant should say, 
“No; you can not get any more increase; I am going to hold 
you back until all the other men in my employ catch up with you 
in salary.” : 

Taking not into consideration the peculiar qualifications he 
has or the kind of service that he is rendering, he is held back 
merely in order to let the other officers catch up. That is what 
is proposed in the bill. Certain opportunities were given to the 
Engineer Corps; certain requirements were laid down for them, 
and they were told that they would be promoted within a cer- 
tain time. The Senator from New York shakes his head; but 
throughout the country, I dare say, there are officers in the Engi- 
neer Corps who before the war, around their firesides at night, 
talking to their wives, were laying plans to build some home or 
to make some investment, on the theory that at a certain time 
they would be promoted and get an increased salary. They laid 
their plans; they made their investments, and they expected the 
Government of the United States to keep its promises. Here, 
however, at this time there is brought in an Army reorganization 
bill in which the promise made to them is broken; they are held 
at the same rank, and, of course, they may not meet their obli- 
gations. When you let the single list apply from the passage 
of the act then you take away from the men in the Infantry or 
the other branches not something that they did not have, but, if 
it is made retroactive, there will be taken away from the artil- 
lerymen and the engineers those things that they expected and 
which under the law they acquired. 

This is the first time in the history of the country that such 
legislation has ever been attempted to be passed which is retro- 
active in its features. In the nineties a provision was enacted 
somewhat along this line, but it was made to apply from the 
passage of the act; there was not put into it retroactive features 
that took away from men those things which they had acquired 
from their Government. 

Instead of bringing about a better spirit in the Army, as the 
committee no doubt expects it will, as no doubt was stated by 
officers in the Infantry and the Coast Artillery, on whose ad- 
vice and suggestions the Senate Military Affairs Committee re- 
lied, it seems to me that it will create demoralization in the 
Army. It is all wrong. 

How can an officer in the Engineer Corps or in the Artillery 
who, under the promotion plan that has been approved by the 
Government in the past and which he expected to be perma- 
nent, has built his hopes have very much enthusiam for the 
service when you step him by the passage of this bill and say, 
“ Hold on, old boy, wait until everybody else in the Army in your 
rank catches up with you”? A better feeling would be created, 
it seems to me, if the single list were applied from the passage 
of the act and its retroactive features were eliminated. 

Recently I read in one of the Army and Navy journals that 
an officer in the Marine Corps was tried by a court-martial and 
was reduced in rank 10 numbers, In the Marine Corps that is, 
perhaps, thought to be very severe punishment; and yet the 
tabulation which I presented to the Senate on Friday lost, and 
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which is in the Recorp, shows that while officers who are now 
majors will not actually be reduced in rank, they will be re- 
tarded from advancement until indirectly the result will be in 
some instances a demotion not of ten numbers but of eleven 
hundred numbers. 

It seems to me, Mr. President and Senators, that in passing 
this bill we sit here as a court-martial. Officers are on trial 
to-day in the Engineer branch of the seryice and in the Artil- 
lery branch of the service, and they are not even allowed to be 
heard. 

The committee had none of them before it in order to get 
their viewpoint, but they had the General Staff, perhaps, to 
send some one down; and there came infantrymen and coast 
artillerymen, but no Engineer oficer presented his claims to 
the committee; and yet by the passage of the bill we practi- 
cally court-martial these officers and cause their demotion by 
a thousand numbers, You are passing sentence on them, and 
you are not allowing them even to file a plea or be heard. 

If it is desired to promote the morale of the Army, if a better 
spirit and more enthusiasm are flesired, let us apply the single 
list, but make it prospective, not retroactive. My amendment 
will accomplish that end and nothing more than that, so that 
from the passage of the bill a single list will be provided for 
without the retroactive feature. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can not agree with 
the Senator from Mississippi about the injustice which he 
contends is going to be done by this legislation to some officers 
in the service. Take the very cases to which he refers, He 
Says that those officers have worked their way to their present 
rank. That I can not concede. They have not worked their 
way to their present rank. Their present rank has not been 
earned; it has come about by reason of the fact that Congress, 
with no regard whatsoever to promotion or its problems, has 
created vacancies in the branch of the service in which these 
officers were serving, and they haye automatically moved up 
into those vacancies. It can not, therefore, be said that they 
have worked their way to the rank which they now hold. 

The committee wants that condition stopped. That practice 
has kept the Army divided into cliques for years and years. 
Each branch would come to Congress and try to get itself ex- 
panded, As Gen. Pershing said in his testimony, the average 
Army officer goes around with a reorganization Army Dill in 
his pocket, generally for the purpose of reorganizing his own 
branch of the service and in such way that he will get promo- 
tion. That is just what has been done in the past, and the 
officers to whom the Senator from Mississippi refers are the 
very officers who have profited by that system. 

The Senator from Mississippi constantly refers to the Coast 
Artillery ofticer who advised us on some of the technical de- 
tails of the single list. That officer suffers by it in the same 
way as is described by the Senator from Mississippi, but he is 
man enough to say that he has had an unfair advantage over 
his colleagues; that there is no reason why he should reach 
his colonelcy so far ahead of officers of equal merit and of 
equal length of service, and that he can get to the grade of 
brigadier general before they will have a chance even to be 
colonel, 

Mr. HARRISON. What is he now, a colonel or a major? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He is a captain now. 

Mr. HARRISON. On the General Staff? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is he not working under the General Staff? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; he did not come from the General 
Staff to us at all. 

Mr, HARRISON. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I never said he came from the General 
Staff. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for 
a moment, regarding the Coast Artillery 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They have had the same expansion that 
the Engineers haye had. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; and the letter which I read here on 
Friday last was from a Coast Artillery officer who has had no 
staff promotion but has simply been in the field at all times. 
He loses many files, but still asks us to keep the line and the 
staff on a general list. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I recall, the Field Artillery is the 
branch which has received the best treatment of all, 

Mr. WARREN. It has. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are men serving to-day as majors 
of Field Artillery whose contemporaries are at the foot of the 
list of captains of Infantry; there is a spread of nine years 
between them. Those Field Artillery officers have not earned, 
they have done nothing to merit, that promotion, but it is be- 
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cause the Field Artillery was expanded by Congress, so that 
yacancies were created and they moved up. 

The House committee has a provision in its bill identical with 
that in the Senate committee bill without the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi; and the Chief of Field Artillery, Gen. 
Snow, who certainly has the good of his branch of the service in 
mind, appears before the House Committee on Military Affairs 
and says that he is in favor of the single list as provided in the 
pending bill, even though the Field Artillery officers will have 
to pause for a while and let their colleagues catch up with 
them. 

The trouble with the amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is that it will not do away with the discontent in the 
Army to-day, but it will perpetuate for 20 years by act of 
Congress the inequalities that exist to-day. 

The Congress has never before legislated on this matter of pro- 
motion for the Army at large. Prior to this time, and at this time, 
promotion has run and it is now running inside the branches of 
the Army. Infantry officers are promoted inside the Infantry 
branch, and the Cavalry aud the Field Artillery and all the 
other branches are promoted in the same way. If we establish 
by law a single list governing promotions and provide the initiat 
single list from which it will all start, as we propose to do, 
and then put in the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi, 
we are going to put officers of the Field Artillery, of the Engi- 
neers, and of the Coast Artillery forever ahead of their col- 
leagues by act of Congress, and their colleagues of equal service 
and of equal age will never be able to catch up with them; in 
other words, we shall have crystallized the abuse in the statutes. 

The Senator from Mississippi talks about the morale and con- 
tentment in the service. I leave it to the common sense of 
Senators what effect such a provision would have. It would 
mean that it would be perfectly hopeless for an officer to secure 
promotion whose branch has not been influential enough in years 
gone by to get expansion by acts of Congress; it would destroy 
the whole thing and we would not have a single list for 20 years. 

Mr. LODGE.. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask the question to ascertain if I understand 
the situation, Did the expansion acts of which the Senator has 
been speaking give anything resembling a guaranty as to what 
should be done in the year 1920? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all; nothing has been guaranteed 
these officers. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. Then, as I understand, all they lose 
is something in the future. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Undivided profits, 

Mr. LODGE, No; not undivided profits, for profits that are 
undivided have been made, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Prospective profits. 

Mr. LODGE, Yes, prospective profits; that is what they are 
losing; they are losing a hope, an expectation in the future. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it possible that a law can be called retroac- 
tive because it deprives a man of a hope in the future? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I do not think so. 

Mr, LODGE. I wanted to see if I had the matter clearly in 
my mind. = 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator has hit the nail 
exactly on the head. 

Mr. LODGE. For in that case, then, all laws similar to the 
one now proposed would become ex post facto laws, so that 
after a corps had once been expanded the law could never be 
altered, because hope would be taken away, and by the estab- 
lishment of a single list ultimately these officers would lose 
their prospective profits. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Exactly. My hope and prayer is, let me 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts, that we will provide for 
a single lisf, place it on the statute books, and stop the lobbying 
that has been going on. Congress will never be free from lobby- 
ing on the part of the different branches of the Army until we 
put all the officers in the Army on one single list for promotion. 
If we provide for it in such a way as to perpetuate the injus- 
tices of to-day, we shall have caused more damage than good, 

Mr. LODGE. I agree with the Senator. In the past I have 
served on the Committee on Military Affairs, and it seemed to 
me then, as it seems to me now, that a single list was very need- 
ful. At every session of Congress almost there is some group of 
officers lobbying to enlarge their particular branch, so that they 
may secure promotion ahead of their fellows. They have suc- 
ceeded in one or two instances—perhaps in two or three—be- 
cause of the fact that an enlargement of a particular corps be- 
came necessary. The result is that injustice has permeated the 
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entire Army, so that we have officers of different length of serv- 
ice with conflicting promotions, with conflicting rank, and offi- 
eers who ought to have the same rank are separated, perhaps as 
the Senator has said, as I recall, by as many as nine years 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nine years. z 

Mr. LODGE. By the accident of legislation or by lobbying. 
If anyone wants to know concerning the lobby on this bill, 
he has nothing to do but to leok at the corridors of the Capitol 
when this bill is up. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, speaking about justice, 
these men in the Field Artillery and the Engineers and the 
Coast Artillery have had this advanced rank coming to them 
not by competitive examinations, not by competing with other 
officers of the same age and the same length of service—they 
have had it coming to them by accident. They have had in- 
ereased pay all these years over their fellows; they have had 
better quarters in the Army posts; they have outranked their 
fellows and enjoyed all the privileges of higher rank. They 
have had no moral right to it; it has simply come to them in 
this accidental way. Now, it is contended that it will be an 
act of injustice to ask them to wait a while until their col- 
leagues can enjoy the same advantages, to have an equitable 
arrangement by which men can go up through those grades and 
overtake their classmates who graduated on the same day from 
West Point and then go on along with them. 

This bill, as a matter of fact, is going to expand the com- 
missioned personnel of the Regular Army so greatly anyway 
that, regardless of this single-list promotion, none of these ofti- 
cers to whom the Senator from Mississippi has referred are 
going to be retarded very long. All of them will reach higher 
grades at an earlier age than they ever expected when they 
went into the Army originally. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know whether I understand the 
statement of the Senator—I doubt it—but I am asking the ques- 
tien simply for information. I understand that each branch 
of the service is supposed to have a certain force for efficiency 
and to balance the Army, and that to that force, for the pur- 
pose of efficiency, are allotted so many officers of various 
ranks. Take the Engineers, for instance. I do not know how 
many colonels they now have in the Engineers. Possibly the 
Senator can suggest the number, approximately. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not remember. There is no limit 
to the number they may have under this bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We will assume, however, just as a hypo- 
thetical case, that a vacancy should come about in the Engineers 
by reason of resignation or death or otherwise of all of the 
colonels, or a sufficient number so that it would be necessary, 
for the efficiency of the Engineers, to replace them with colonels. 
From what source would they be provided under your bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. From the rest of the Army or the de 
tached officers’ list. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Where would you get your Engineers from? 
Would you take an Infantry officer and place him as a colonel 
of Engineers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Undoubtedly, throughout the whole 
body of the Army it would be possible—there is no question 
about it—to find an officer who was competent to do engineer 
duty. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the theory? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That argument never has been used by 
Engineers in discussing the single list. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not using it as an argument. I was 
just wondering whether, in this peculiarly technical service of 
the Engineers, if it became necessary for the good of the service 
to find colonels, instead of promoting a lieutenant colonel or 
major, you would go into the Coast Artillery or the Infantry for 
that purpose, and, if you could not find competent men there, 
still under this law you would not be able to promote competent 
men in that particular branch. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think that is a state of affairs that 
never can come about. That was all discussed by the commit- 
tee. We studied that just as thoroughly as we could, with charts 
and illustrative diagrams, and the study showed that in the 
event of a,vacancy occurring, we will say, in the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel, by reason of the death of a lieutenant colonel 
of Engineers, if the next Engineer officer in the corps was not 
of sufficient rank on the promotion list to step into the shoes 
of the lieutenant colonel who had died, without the slightest 
doubt an officer from one of the other branches or the detached 
officers’ list who stood next on the general single list for promo- 
tion could be promoted into the grade of colonel, and a transfer 
made from another branch to take the place of the man who 
died in the Engineer Corps, 
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Remember, we have 17,000 officers from whom to find one 
man to fill such a place, and it is inconceivable that you could 
not do it. Of course, as a matter of fact, officers are to-day 
transferring back and forth among the branches. Many officers 
transfer from Infantry to Ordnance, and from Ordnance to 
Cavalry, and from Field Artillery to Coast Artillery. There 
never has been any trouble, with the limited number of trans- 
fers that we have, in finding men to fit into the right niche, and 
I do not think we have anything to fear of not being able to fill 
places in the Engineer Corps or any other corps. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator a question. He said a moment ago that if 
the proposed amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] were to become law, it would retard the practical 
working of the single list for 20 years. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator means to say 
that the number that are now engaged—iet us say, for instance, 
in the Engineer Corps—are sufficiently in line of promotion that 
if this were not retroactive they would still continue to act 
under the practical effect of the present law for 20 years? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. The injustices would not termi- 
nate until about 20 years, because a lot of these men have a 
considerable length of time to serve before they become 64 and 
are retired, and they would hold that advantageous place upon 
the promotion list of the entire Army until they retired. They 
would be on top ef everybody else, and they would be there by 
act of Congress legislating directly on the promotion problem. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. So that the effect of the bill, 
unamended, is to arrest all promotion except along the single 
line, so that those that are eligible for promotion from every 
branch of the service may be promoted to a higher rank regard- 
less of the division of the Army in which they are? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator says that these injustices will 
play a part for 20 years to come, and that it will be by an act 
of Congress. That is what I understood him to say. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is, if the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. HARRISON. These men occupy their advanced places 
by acts of the Congress, do they not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not an act of Congress affecting pro- 
motion directly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, by act of Congress that created the 
branch or enlarged the branch and made it possible for them 
to be promoted? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The promotion system at the time the 
branches were expanded was vicious in itself. There never 
should have been that kind of a promotion system—promotion 
by a lineal list inside of a branch—and its viciousness was 
simply accentuated and illustrated by the effect on promotion 
of the acts of Congress increasing the number of officers and 
men in the Field Artillery, or the Coast Artillery, or the Engi- 
neers, Those acts were not acts changing in any way the sys- 
tem of promotion, but this bill is an act changing the system 
of promotion; and if we insert the Senator’s amendment in 
this act, which is to establish a new system of promotion, we 
will have perpetuated the injustices of the old system for 
several years to come. A ` 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator whether he would 
change the rule at West Point touching those men who are 
highest on the list for graduation, that they shall enter a cer- 
tain branch of the serviee—the Engineers, for instance, and 
the next on the list the Artillery, and so on? N 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, 

Mr. HARRISON. What incentive will there be for these 
young men who attend West Point to strive and study and 
train themselves in order to make the highest place, if there is 
no particular inducement held out to them; in other words, if 
the single list applies? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My opinion is that the legitimate in- 
ducement of the cadet at West Point is to join that branch of 
the Army where he can render the best service to his country. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But not try to join the branch where 
they can get the most money in the shortest time. 

Mr. HARRISON. They join the Engineers, because their 
authorities thought they would be more proficient there than in 
any other branch. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well; I have no objection to that; 
but I do not think they should join the Engineers on the theory 
that that is the place where they are going to get the biggest 
pay. On that theory, no one would join the Infantry under the 
old system, 
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Mr. HARRISON. Has that been the theory? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope not. I think not. 
Mr. HARRISON. I think not, too. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I want to make promotion in the Engi- 
neers and in the Artillery and in every other branch of the 
service run along in a uniform manner, with no discriminations 
between them. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think that is perfectly all right if you 
will make it apply from the passage of this bill, so that it will 
not go back and affect these people in the past. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 

Brandegee Jones, Wash, Nugent Smoot 
Chamberlain endrick Overman Sutherland 
Curtis enyon Pittman Townsend 
Dial eyes Pomerene Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Ransdell Wadsworth 
Glass nroot ERT Warren 
Harris Lodge Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Harrison McNary Smith, Md. 

Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, S. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. DittincHam, Mr. THOMAS, and Mr. Watson answered 
to their names when called. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. Kina, Mr. McKerrar, and Mr. Hare entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
a quorum at this hour, and I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 
20, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, April 19, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


We would abide with Thee, our Heavenly Father, in the 
sacred attitude of prayer before entering upon the duties of the 
hour, that we may receive new inspiration and strength to 
sustain us. 

I am come, said the Master, that ye might have life and that 
ye might have it more abundantly. 

To live, to think, to will, to do things worth while, is the 
larger life; and so we pray for that life, that we may be with 
Thee, live with Thee, for Thee. In the spirit of the Master. 
Amen. : 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, April 17, 1920, 
and of Sunday, April 18, 1920, was read and approved. 


COTTON. 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a letter from Gov. Elect John M. Parker, of 
Louisiana, on the Comer amendment to the Agriculture bill. 
Goy. Parker is an experienced planter and merchant, and I 
regard his opinion as of value. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: ; ; 

New ORLEANS, April 13, 1920, 
Hon. L LAZARO 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Du. Lazaro: From what I understand of the Comer amend- 
ment, it provides that at least 50 225 cent of any cotton tendered for 
delivery on contract in the New York or New Orleans markets shall 
be middling or above, the remainder to be of any other of the standard 
grades, at option of deliverer. This would to restrict the quali 
and character of cotton that is tenderable on contract, and woul 
naturally handicap the deliverer and benefit the receiver. The result 
would be a contract more favorable to the spinner and possibly less 
favorable to the producer. It would probably enhance the value of the 
contract as compared with the 1 basis. 

Any further restriction as to the kind of cotton that may be delivered 
on ontact will naturally make that much less ready outlet for the 
producer, 


Mr. President, I doubt our ability to get 


Owing to the wide margin between the raw material and the finished 
product, and also labor conditions, spinners have found it to their 
advantage during the past few years to use yen better grades of 
cotton and have neglected the lower grades. e higher grades no 
doubt permit them to obtain a ter production in a given time and 
is more profitable to them. he discount on the lower grades—for 
instance, 3 cents below middling for strict low middling and about 8 
cents below middling for low middling—seems rather excessive. In 
the crop of 1919-20 there is a great quantity of low-grade cotton, 
which spinners show littJe inclination to use, notwithstanding the big 
discounts at which such qualities are offering, and the greatest assist- 
ance that could possibly come to the cotton producer would be some 
means of stimulating a demand for the low des. The contract 
market at the present time represents the value only of 
cotton, and so far as the contract market is concerned 
of good sound cotton, say good 3 and strict good ordinary, fair 
color, as well as low and strict low ddling, spotted, off-colored, and 
light tinged, all of good spinnable value, might just as well not exist. 

Peay ng 

ery 


ood grade white 
he lower grades 


ou for your kindly letter and with kind regards, I am, 
Y, yours, INO, M. PARKER, 
APPOINTMENT OF A SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE, 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that what I 
have to say is exactly a correction of the Recorp, but if I may 
be indulged for a moment I desire to call attention to the fact 
that on Friday last a resolution reported from the Committee 
on Rules amending the rules of the House was adopted which I 
fear, by implication, might go further than was intended. Sec- 
tion 7 of Rule I reads as follows: 


He shall have the right to name any Member to ‘orm the duties of 
the Chair, but such substitution sh: not extend beyond an adjourn- 
ment: Provided, however, That in case of his illness he may make such 
appointment for a period not —— 10 days, with the approval of 

e House at the time the same is made; and in his absence and omission 
to make such appointment the House shall proceed to elect a Speaker 
pro tempore to act during his absence. : 

There was reported from the Committee on Rules a proposi- 
tion which amended the first part of the rule, and in the Recorp 
of Friday, April 16, 1920, it reads: 

Resolved, That section 7 of Rule I be amended so as to read: 

“He shall have the right to name any Member to perform the duties 
— 15 Paced but such substitution shall not extend beyond three legisla- 

ve 8 

It ends there and does not contain the proviso. By implica- 
tion that might repeal the proviso in the rule. That, of course, 
was not desired or intended. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that section 7 of Rule I may be so amended as that it will 
read: 

He shall have the right to name an 
of the Chair, but such substitution sha yond three legis- 
lative days: Provided, however, That in case of his illness he may make 
such appointment for a period not exceeding 10 days, with the approval 
of the House at the time the same is made; and in his absence and 
omission to make such appointment the House shall proceed to elect a 
Speaker pro tempore to act during his absence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the rule in the manner suggested. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I have no objec- 
tion and, indeed, that was the intention of the Committee on 
Rules. It was not intended that any modification should be 
made except that the first clause should be amended substituting 
three days for one. I am very glad to have the gentleman from 
Tennessee call attention to it. * 

Mr. GARRETT. I trust the gentleman from Kansas will 
pardon me for injecting myself into the matter at this time. I 
looked for the gentleman from Kansas, but did not see him on 
the floor, and thought that this should be corrected at once. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—- 
and I shall not object—I just want to mention the fact that it 
takes Democratic assistance to carry out Republican intention. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas; It is very clear that it was 
intended that this first clause only should be amended, and this 
is merely an interpretation of that intention. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, April 22 is the anniversary of 
the beginning of the construction of the great State of Oklahoma, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the House on that day, im- 
mediately after the reading of the Journal, for 20 minutes, on 
the subject of Oklahoma, its agricultural resources and pros- 
pects. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that on April 22, immediately after the reading 
of the Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
table, he be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes on 
the subject of Oklahoma. Is there objection? 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
that the day when the governor was originally inaugurated for 
the Territory? 
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Mr. HOWARD. No; that is the anniversary of April 22, 
1889, the opening of the first part of Oklahoma’s white settle- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BILLS RESPECTING A BONUS FOR EX-SERVICE MEN. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. LITTLE. Do I understand the rule correctly, that all 
legislation proposing bonuses to soldiers shall go to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means? 

The SPEAKER. That is the rule. 

Mr. LITTLE. I introduced some legislation of that kind some 
time ago, which was inadvertently sent to the Committee on 
Rules. I am offering some more legislation now, and I hope 

that rule will be followed in its reference. I wanted to be sure 
that I was not mistaken. 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Calendar for Unanimous Consent is in 
order to-day, and the Clerk will call the first bill. 


AQUEDUCT BRIDGE, POTOMAC RIVER, 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 10328) to amend an act approved May 18, 1916, 
entitled “An act to provide for the removal of what is known 
as the Aqueduct Bridge, across the Potomac River, and for the 
building of a bridge in the place thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moore] I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MILITARY PARK, PLAINS OF CHALMETTE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5918) in reference to a national military 
park on the Plains of Chalmette, below the city of New Orleans, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, when this bill came up several 
weeks ago it was objected to, and in accordance with the rules 
controlling or governing the Unanimous Consent Calendar it 
was stricken therefrom, but was restored in hopes of a happier 
fate on a better day. I thought, in view of the sentiment that 
is inseparately associated with the Plains of Chalmette and the 
magnificent victory achieved by American arms down there on 
January 8, 1815, that I would again place it before the House, in 
the hope that I might be as successful as the old woman in the 
beautiful story of appealing to Philip. I dare say that you 
know it, but I will tell it again, for sometimes a story carries 
more conviction than all of the logic in the world, and a good 
story like this immortal classic may be told any number of times, 

I know you all remember it. It is the story of the old woman 
who’said, when Philip turned her down curtly, “I will appeal, 
sir, from that decision,” and he said in a very ironical tone, 
“Appeal, madam; to whom?’ Her reply was, “I will appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” I do not mean that any of 
the gentlemen who objected to this bill were intoxicated with 
passion or otherwise, but I thought I would appeal to them in a 
more generous mood to-day and get them to consider the splendid 
sentimentalities and all that lies behind this really magnificent 
work of the Colonial Dames and other great historical societies 
down there in Louisiana who are endeavoring to perpetuate 
the glories of a conflict which I thought would never fade 
away from America’s mind. I say with all the feeling 
I am capable of, Mr. Speaker, that when I introduced this 
bill and saw it come to the floor with a favorable report, 
I thought that every Member of this House would gladly 
approve of it, for you know that that was the one great conflict 
that redeemed the War of 1812 from unparalleled calamities and 
catastrophies, which terminated in a national miserere—the 
burning of this Capitol. That battle down by the levees of 
the Mississippi gave joy to every child in the United States of 
America after gloom had hung over this country. It brought 
again renewed hope into the minds of our men and women, It 
is inseparably associated with all that is great in the martial 
chapters of this country and inseparably connected with the 
fame of the men who left Kentucky, Tennessee, and what is 
known now as Mississippi, and went down 1,200 miles and 
arrived in New Orleans, ragged and in their bare feet, and 
fought the most memorable contest in that section of the coun- 
try, and, according to the best historians, maintained the Louisi- 
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ana Purchase forever, and freed it from legal and diplomatic 
dispute, kept all of that part of America west of the Mississippi 
for future admission into this Union, and made possible, of 
course, that which lies beyond the west of it. [Applause.] 
My friends, that battle brings you back to the early pioneer 
days, before the Days of old”; Days of gold”; Days of 
forty-nine.” It carries you back to the days of the raft, when 
there were only one or two steamboats on the Potomac and 
Hudson and none on the Mississippi. When there were no rail- 
roads and no highways, when men came down largely by their 
instincts than by compass, and fought out that great and 
splendid battle which shall be written across the hearts and 
minds of all Americans, under circumstances and conditions 
that ought to thrill the heart of America until the last chapter 
is written in her history, 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DYER. I do not think there is any question as to the 
historical aspect nor what a splendid thing it would be to estab- 
lish such a park, but will the gentleman tell us what amount 
of money will probably be involved in the enactment into law 
of this bill? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. There will be no money involved in the en- 
actment of this bill. 

Mr. DYER. Section 4 says 

Mr. O'CONNOR. If the gentleman will pardon me, I intend 
to propose an amendment striking out all after the periotl in 
line 10, which would leave it a direction, pure and simple, to the 
Army engineers who are already in New Orleans, engineers on 
the Mississippi River Commission to make a survey of the field 
on which was fought the Battle of New Orleans, and report 
back to the Congress, The House has ordered, I understand, 
the survey of rivers, one of which the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton] said he could jump across. I submit, fellow 
Members, that sentiment should not be lost sight of altogether, 
even in this prosaic age. [Applause.] I dare say, with all the 
feeling I can summon to my aid that Jackson and Chalmette, 
the Leonidas and Thermopylas of our country, should be in 
mind of the Members in the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I will. 

Mr. BEE. Let me ask the gentleman, and in response to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Missouri, is it not true that 
the Engineer Corps of the United States Army is so thoroughly 
equipped and organized with its present organization that they 
can make this examination and report back in the near future 
the necessary facts without really any expense to the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The expense would be absolutely negligible. 
I say, gentlemen, that it would not do anything other than to 
give to the Congress the necessary information upon which it 
may at some time in the future act. As a matter of fact, the 
bill carries with it or the apparent disposition of the House is 
a Kathleen Mavourneen suggestion, It may be for years, and 
it may be forever.” No one can tell when Congress will act 
upon the information conveyed. It must have the information 
sought before any other legislation can be considered. There is 
no way of telling or declaring when such a bill will come before 
the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I do. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, if these engineers should make a 
report and it was favorable, the gentleman would expect to 
come back and ask Congress to act upon that favorable report? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I would say to the gentleman from New 
York, who has been so courteous in reference to this whole 
matter, to me, that I sincerely trust that I may have the privi- 
lege of coming back here to do noble things for the people whom 
I now represent; but not knowing whether I will come back or 
not, I must answer I do not know what I will do. If I thought the 
exigencies required it, that there was a great demand for 
economy, even if there were a favorable report, I would bow 
in submission to the demands of the time. I would not press 
any further legislation. That is my answer. 

Mr. SNELL. Would the gentleman think it was a good time 
now to enter upon such a proposition of establishing parks 
throughout the country that eventually will cost at least $500,000 


apiece? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I do not believe we should embark upon 
that program at the present time; but this bill does not contem- 
plate any such expenditure. It merely calls for a survey, the 
expense of which would be insignificant. It merely lays a foun- 
dation on which Congress may or may not build or construct a 


park. 
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Mr. SNELL. That has been my objection in considering this 
pill at this time. I appreciate the statement that the gentleman 
has made, and I agree with him up to a certain extent, but it 
does not seem to me that under the present condition of the 
Treasury it is right for this Government at this time to go on 
record as recognizing the possibility of establishing national 
parks at such a great expense as this will eventually cost. 

If we take the initial step, then the next man, whether it is 
` yourself or some one else in that district, would say, Con- 
gress has already recognized this; they have made the report 
and now you should do the rest and appropriate the money.” 
That is my feeling in the matter, and that is the reason why 
I have taken the stand that I have, and I say that I feel the 
same about any expense of any kind in any estimate in any 
part of the country, and I think that we should not enter upon 
it at this time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I thoroughly understand and appreciate 
the position assumed by the gentleman from New York. I have 
no question about his sincerity, and I know that his opposition 
would be manifested whether this battle field were located in 
the North, East, or West. I will answer him by quoting a 
sentence from “ Lead Kindly Light”: 


I do not ask to see the distant scene. 
One step enough for me. 


It probably is sentimental to the extent of being tearful, but 
in my opinion it covers the question propounded by the gentle- 
man very succinctly and well. I do not know what the future 
will produce. As a matter of fact, I would not want to look 
into it. I honestly believe, though, and I say it now, that I 
hope in the years to come, when this country does find itself 
in a position to do so financially, that all of these great and 
splendid battle fields, that ought to be entwined with the most 
beantiful memories in American history, will be made a trust 
by the people of this country and guarded in such a way as 
to suggest to all generations that we are not unmindful of the 
havoc and the suffering and the tears and the trials of the 
people who made this country great and splendid. I want 
these magnificent victories of the days when our Republic 
was young to be kept alive. I want them and their glories 
maintained lest we forget the days when our country was 
a vast wilderness from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, the 
days when eyen the eastern bank of the Father of Waters was 
barely known, when Kentucky was the dark and bloody ground, 
and Tennessee and Mississippi, whose sons marched with Old 
Hickory over what is to-day a great highway to repel an 
invader, were yet in the making; the day of romance and 
adventure when the brave hearts in the bosoms of women 
and the breasts of men beat down the difficulties of the 
wilderness and made a land that to-day is a justification of 
the apothegm: The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. 

I hope that somebody will come after me when this country 
is in a position to afford it financially—if we are going to rest 
even for a time upon dollars and throttle sentiment—I hope 
some one will come after me and press such a measure, not 
only for Chalmette, but for other great and splendid places in 
this country, where American arms vindicated all that the 
people struggled and fought for during the memorable epochs 
that led to the greatness and glory of this country. [Applause.] 

The Battle Abbey is a shrine to the people of England. The 
field of Waterloo speaks to all of Europe that which the written 
word can neyer convey. Chalmette should be as dear to 
‘Americans. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DYER. I see from this report that this bill was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War, and he submitted it to the 
United States Engineers’ office for report, and that a report has 
been made. 

I do not see what could be accomplished now by limiting 
the bill simply to making another report when a report has 
- been made and submitted and recommended. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. You will see that that was purely tenta- 
tive, and was not carried out in the detail that they promised 
in the report. 

Mr. DYER. I doubt if any other report is necessary unless 
we want to pass the whole bill as written. I move to strike 
out 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I move to strike out 

Mr. DYER. I think we had better find out if there is going 
to be any objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am appealing te you not to make an 
objection. : 


Mr. DYER. I ask for the regular order in order to find 
out if there is objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, purely in the interest of economy 
I feel obliged to object to the further consideration of this bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, may I have unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. [Applause.] 


CLAIMS OF KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5163) authorizing the Klamath Tribe of 
Indians to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. The 
bill should be reported, or it should be explained by some one, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr, Speaker, this is a bill that was up about 
a month ago on unanimous-consent day; its main purpose is 
to authorize the Klamath, Moadac, and Yahooskin Tribes of 
Indians to take into the Court of Claims a controverted matter 
concerning their reservation boundaries. It authorizes the 
Court of Claims to investigate the merits of their claim that 
they have lost some 400,000 acres of land from the land which 
they reserved to themselves when they ceded a much larger area 
to the United States. And if the Court of Claims finds that 
their claim is a just one, they will not be paid any more than 
the value of the land at the time of the loss, and that would be 
something under a dollar an acre. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5163) authorizing the Klamath Tribe of Indians to submit 
Claims to the Court of Claims. 


Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature which the 
Klamath Tribe of Indians may have against the United States, which 
have not heretofore been determined by the Court of Claims, may be 
submitted to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States by either ty, for determination 
of the amount, if any, due said tribe from the United States under any 
treaties, agreements, or laws of Congress, or for the mmp ropriation 
of any of the funds of said tribe, or for the fallure of the United States 
to pay said tribe any money or other e eid due; and jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims, with the right of either 
party to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, to hear 
and determine all legal and equitable claims, if any, of said tribe 
against the United States and to enter judgment thereon. 

Sec. 2. That if any claim or claims be submitted te said courts the 


tation, and an yment which may have been made upon any claim 
so submitted shall 


0 
be filed within ive 78 after the passage of this act, and such action 
shall make the Re itioner or 8 party plaintif or plaintiffs 
and the United States party defe 


recovery are based, and said petition shall be signed by the attorney 
or attorneys employed, and no other verification shall be necessary. 


tribe or bands thereof to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or 


records as may be needed by the attorney or attorneys for said tribe: 


Src. 3. That if it be determined by the Court of Claims in the said 
suit herein authorized that the United States Government has wrong- 
fully appropriated any lands belonging to the said Klamath Tribe of 
Indians, damages therefor shall be confined to the value of the said 
land at the e of said appropriation, together with interest at 3 
per cent per annum, and the decree of the Court of Claims with ref- 
erence thereto, when satified, shall annul and cancel all claim and 
title of the said Klamath Tribe or sny other tribe or band of Indians 
in and to said lands, as well as all damages for all wrongs and 
injuries, if any, committed by the Government of the United States 
with reference thereto. 

Suc. 4. That upon the final determination of such suit, cause, or 
action, the Court of Claims shall decree such fees as it shall find 
reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys employed therein by 
said tribe or bards of Indians, under contracts negotiated and ap 

roved by Pasung iew, and in no case shall the fee decreed by sa 

‘ourt of Claims in excess of the amounts stipulated in the con- 
tracts ppyrores by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and no attorney shall have a right to represent 
the said tribe or 4 band thereof in any suit, cause, or action under 
the provisions of this act until his contract shall have been approved 


as herein provided. The fees decreed by the court to the attorney or 
attorneys of-record shall be paid out of any sum or sums recovered 
in such suits cr actions, and no part of such fee shall be taken from 
any money in the Treasury of the United States belonging to such 
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tribe or bands of Indians in whose behalf the suit is brought unless 
specifically authorized in the contract approved by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior as herein provided: 
Provided, That in no case shall the fees decreed by said court amount 
to ape than 10 per cent of the amount of the judgment recovered in 
such cause, 


The following committee amendments were seyerally read and 
agreed to: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “ Klamath,” insert “and Moadac.” 

Line 4, strike out the word“ Tribe“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ Tribes,” and after the word“ Indians“ insert “and the Yahoo- 
skin Band of Snake Indians, parties to the treaty with the United 
States, concluded October 14, 1864 (16 Stat. L., p. 707).” 


Page 2, Une 2, strike out the word “tribe” and insert the word 


123 2, line 4, strike out the word “tribe” and insert the word 
“Indians.” 

5 e 2, Une 5, strike out the word “tribe” and insert the word 
“ Indians,” 

am e 2, line 10, strike out the word “tribe” and insert the word 
“ Indians.” 


21, strike out the word “tribe” and Insert the 
22, strike out the word “tribe” and insert the 
strike out the word “tribe” and insert the 


word 
word 


Page 3, line 2, word 


Page 3, line 14, after the word“ tribe,“ insert the word“ Indians.“ 
7, strike out the word “tribe” and insert the word 


Page 3, line 21, strike our the words “ Klamath Tribe of," 

Page 4, line 1, strike out the words “ Klamath Tribe” and insert the 
word “ Indians,” 
y pare 4, line 8, strike out the word “tribe” and insert the word 
* Indians.” 

Page 4, line 14, strike out the word “tribe” and insert the word 
Indians.“ 

Page 4, line 21, strike out the word “ tribe” and insert the word 
“ Indians,” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 
- The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is called for. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 58, noes 0, 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Srynorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


IOWA TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 806) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the 
Iowa Tribe of Indians against the United States. 

The title of the bill was read. e 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment on principles 
of justice and equity and as upon a full and fair arbitration of the claims 
of the Iowa Tribe of Indians, of Oklahoma, 1 the United States, 
with the right of appeal by either party to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, for the determination of the amount, if any, which may 
be legally or equitably due said tribe of Indians under any treaties or 
laws of Congress or under any stipulations or agreements, whether 
written or oral, entered into between sald tribe of Indians and the 
United States or its authorized representatives, or for the failure of 
the United States to pay any money which may be legally or equitably 
due said tribe of Indians: Provided, That the court shall also consider 
and determine any legal or equitable defenses, set-offs, or counter 
claims which the United States may have against the said Iowa Tribe 
of Indians. A petition in behalf of said Indians shall be filed in the 
Court of Claims within one 8 after the e of this act, and the 
Iowa Tribe of Indians shall be the party plaintif€ and the United 
States the party defendant, and the tition may be verified by the 
attorney employed by the said Iowa Tribe of Indians to prosecute their 
claim under this act, under contract to be approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, as provided 
by law, upon information and belief as to the facts all in said peti- 
tion.’ Upon the final determination of the cause the Court of Claims 
shall decree such fees and expenses as the court shall find to be reason- 
ably due to be paid to the attorney or attorneys employed by said Iowa 
Tribe of Indians, and the same shall be paid out of any sum or sums of 
money found due said Iowa Tribe of Indians: Provided, That in no 
case shall the fees and expenses decreed by said court be in excess of 
10 per cent of the amount of the judgment, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ‘ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HERNANDEZ, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5006) to add certain lands to the Sequoia 
National Park, Calif., and to change the name of said park to 
Roosevelt National Park. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
Jeet 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
right to object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Washington reserves 
the right to object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Before we proceed to con- 
sider this bill, Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to know what it 
is that is proposed to be done in this great park, where a million 
aeres are to be added to it, There are to be no monopolies. 
Why should this national park be different from the other na- 
tional parks in that respect? 

Mr, ELSTON. The reason why an area of a million acres 
is included would be very easily understood if the gentleman 
had an appreciation of the topography of the country that will 
be taken in. I do not believe that there is any part of the terri- 
tory that is on an average below 7,000 or 8,000 feet elevation. 
The whole of this area comprises what might be called an Alpine 
country. It is under a deep mantle of snow during eight months 
of the year. During three or four months of the year it is one 
of the grandest scenic places in the world. It comprises some of 
the most wonderful scenic features aggregated in any one local- 
ity in the United States or in America. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That being so, the land 


Reserying the right to ob- 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 


would still have all these scenic features, even if it remains as 


it is, as a part of a forest reserve. But if it is made into a park 
a man can not go in there with a fishhook or with a gun with 
out becoming subject to the park regulations. 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman has no doubt exanrined the 
bill? ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON. I think I can assure him that those points 
have been pretty well covered in regard to the free entrance 
into the park and a reasonable use of their private holdings by 
settlers, mineral claimants, and all other kind of entrymen in- 
side the park. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is not this bill simply ex- 
tending the park provisions to a gigantic area, even though the 
gentleman says the bill is liberal in its provisions? As a matter 
of fact, all the regulations that now exist with regard to na- 
tional parks will apply to this million acres added to it; and one 
reason for that, as I understand it, is that the mountain climbers 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco, in previous trips into the 
Sequoia National Park and then on in to northern California, 
have come upon valleys where they found sheep grazing. The 
sheep annoyed and interferred with the mountain climbers. Is 
not that one of the reasons? 

Mr. ELSTON. That is decidedly not the reason. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not a reason, but, perhaps, 
a cause of complaint, 

Mr. ELSTON, If the gentleman will allow me to proceed a 
moment, I think I can disabuse his mind as to those points. 
Whatever objections the gentleman may have with regard to 
the application of the national-park act to other parks, there 
has been a particular set of rules inserted in this bill with 
respect to this park. These rules and regulations are very 
liberal, and they are intended to cover some of the objections 
that the gentleman has just made. I do not belieye—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is just the point. You 
have a national-park system, very big, very large, and very 
good, but with lots of rules and regulations which are neces- 
sary, whether they are oppressive to some of the people or 
not; but here you propose to greatly enlarge a fine national 
park—to make it six or seven times as large as any other, and 
eliminate it from the application of the rules that apply to 
other national parks. 

Mr. ELSTON. There might be good reason for that, which 
I can point out to the gentleman if he will wait a moment. This 
country is not a grazing country or a cattle country. I am 
speaking now in a general sense. It is merely a wild range of 
mountain country with extraordinary scenery. Running through 
this park are the great Kings and Kern Rivers. Their canyons 
are comparable to the Yosemite, except that they are grander in 
their proportions; they are wilder, and in some respects they 
outdo the Yosemite. As to the Yosemite, the falls and other 


scenic features are more concentrated, whereas in these canyons 
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of the Kern and Kings Rivers they are more distributed. The 
whole country is one mass of great giant mountain peaks, 
rugged upland, and deep canyons. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is all under the control 
of the Forest Service, with rangers and everything else pro- 
vided by the Government. Now, the proposed park control 
would be a more intensive control by the United States, with 
a rim of forest-reserve territory all around it still controlled 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. ELSTON. As I said, for eight or nine months of the 
year this whole country is covered by snow. In this area there 
are no settlements; there is not one person who can live in this 
region eight months in the year. ‘There are no settlements 
except temporary settlements for three months in the year by 
cattlemen, who drive their herds up into the high mountain 
meadows. Compared with the great area involved the grazing 
values are almost negligible. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Has it not been stated by people who are 
in a position to know that the scenic features of this park 
exceed even those of the Alps? 

Mr. ELSTON. That statement has been made by John Muir, 
the great naturalist, and it has been made by other people of 
like authority, and I do not think it can be controverted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But if the people are not in 
there nine months in the year and there are no inhabitants, as 
the gentlemen say, why can it not go along as it is, as a forest 
reserve, rather than be placed under a more intensive adminis- 
tration as a national park? The bill is entitled to an objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have an answer that will meet that. 

Mr. ELSTON. I hope the gentleman will withhold objection 
for a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will withhold my objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Did not Col. Graves, who was then the 
United States Forester, testify before the Committee on Public 
Lands that a large portion of this area—not all of it, but a 
large part of it—was suitable only for park purposes, or in 
words to that effect? 

Mr. ELSTON. That was the testimony of the Chief Forester, 
and this bill has the approval of the Department of Agriculture 
and of Col. Graves himself. 

The only question related to the elimination of certain areas 
which were thought to be better for grazing or for timber cul- 
ture, and those objections haye been substantially met by com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. FRENCH. I was wondering if it would be possible for 
waters to be stored in this proposed park for irrigation pur- 
poses? 

Mr. ELSTON. Application of that kind could be entertained, 
and uses of that kind could be permitted in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior. * 

Mr FRENCH. As I understand it, under the general law a 
right of way could be granted through a national forest reserve; 
but I do not understand that that could be done under the Sec- 
retary of the Interior through a national park, under a recent 
decision of the Secretary. I was wondering if the gentleman 
had taken that into consideration in framing the language of 
the bill? f 

Mr, ELSTON. This bill has been examined by all persons 
or associations in California that might be interested in the 
irrigation aspects of the case. 

The fact is that the rivers and streams that come out of this 
territory come out at such an elevation and from such narrow 
canyons that it would be impossible to make any storage inside 
the lines of this proposed park. I have just stated that the 
western boundary line of this park on an average has an eleya- 
tion of 7,000 or 8,000 feet. This territory is in the main range 
of the Sierra Neyada, reaching up to an elevation of 15,000 
feet. So-far as I know, there is practically no area inside of 
this proposed park that is suitable for the storage of water. 

Mr. FRENCH. What I have in mind is this: I am in sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the bill, but it had been assumed 
with respect to some of the national parks that the Secretary 
of the Interior has authority to assist in the utilization of the 
water for economic uses, and then when a case was presented 
to him he felt that the law is actually not broad enough to 
give him that authority, and it seems to me that if there is 
any possible question of any future use covering the impound- 
ing of water, or the utilization of a right of way across a part 


of this proposed national park for the diverting of water, we 
ought specifically to set it forth in the bill that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall have that authority, so that no question 
about it will eyer arise in the future. 

Mr. ELSTON. That matter has never been urged by any 
persons whose interests might be affected. : 

Mr. FRENCH. I make the suggestion so that if it is neces- 
sary at all it can be inserted, because the gentleman is the one 
whose people are interested in this proposition, and we ought 
not to overlook it if there is any possible chance of it ever 
being needed in the future. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If the gentleman will yield to me on that 
point, I will state that I have never heard any suggestion of 
impounding waters in this area that it is proposed to include 
in the park, but I believe that in the forest areas farther down 
there are plenty of places to impound water, if it is necessary 
for irrigation, without going into this proposed park area. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the gentleman from California [Mr. ELSTON] 
evidently overlooks a portion of the letter of the Secretary of 
Agriculture when he says this bill has the approval of the Secre- 
tary and of the forester. The Secretary of Agriculture expressly 
withholds his approval and says this legislation ought not to 
be enacted. He gives his reasons. He tells about the number 
of Settlers on lands proposed by this bill to be included within 
the park. His words are: 

The effect of the exclusion of cattle would be detrimental to man 
small ranches, There are within the area of the proposed park approxi- 
mately 6,500 cattle and horses grazing under permit. A large part of 
the permittees are small men who haye been undertaking to build up 
ranches in the foothills. In the majority of instances the privilege of 
grazing cattle in the national forest is essential to the success of main- 
taining these foothill homes; and the exclusion of these privileges will 
mean in a large number of cases not only great injury to these small 
ranchers but probably failure. It happens that most of the lands 
needed for the grazing of cattle are not of a scenic character that 
justifies their transfer to the status of a national park. 

The net result of the investigations is to convince the department 
that the measure has not given sufficient consideration to broad eco- 
nomic interests of the region. Lands long withdrawn and established 
as national forests, which are chiefly yaluable and urgently needed for 
timber production and forestry and for range utilization, should be 
maintained and administered as national forests unless some urgent 
public reason makes their transfer to another jurisdiction for some 
1 necessary. No such urgency or necessity is known to exist in 
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The Secretary points out also that efforts have been made by 
himself and the Secretary of the Interior to reach an agreement, 
but that no agreement has been reached as to definite or satis- 
factory boundaries, and that until these boundaries be agreed 
upon and defined in such a way as not to affect-injuriously 
these settlers or interfere with the proper administration of 
adjacent land in charge of the Forest Service, this legislation 
ought not to be adopted. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ELSTON, Will the gentleman withhold the objection 
for a moment until I can set him straight on one item? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will reserve the objection. 

Mr. ELSTON. The letter of the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
at least the portion that the gentleman has read here, refers 
entirely to the boundaries. Col. Graves, who testified before 
the committee for the Secretary of Agriculture, had the fol- 
lowing to say, and this was after the letter which the gentleman 
has read was presented to the committee. Col. Graves testitied 
as follows, as appears on page 34 of the hearings: 

The propored park, I would like to say, in the first place, is one in 
which I am personally interested. I am in favor of a park which will 
include the great scenic features of the Mount Whitney region and the 
region of Kings and Kern Rivers. It seems to me also that it is very 
appropriate that this park should be named after Theodore Roosevelt. 

Col. Graves and the Department of Agriculture objected only 
to the boundaries. These boundaries have been adjusted down 
to a point where they substantially agree with the suggestions 
made by Col. Graves. We eliminated nearly 200,000 acres after 
the introduction of this bill, to comply with the suggestions of 
Col. Graves. 

The gentleman has referred to the settlers in the area of the 
park. ‘The settlers mentioned in the letter of the Secretary of 
Agriculture refer to settlers in the San Joaquin Valley outside 
the proposed park. They have been in the habit of sending 
small herds up into the mountain for the summer forage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There are private holders of 
land, and the minute this becomes a park up will come the de- 
mand that the Government buy them out. 

Mr. ELSTON. There were large timber holdings, but we have 
eliminated them. There are no private holdings in there that 
the Government would want. There are some mineral holdings, 
but they have been properly safeguarded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But sooner or later they will 
haye to be sold to the Government. 
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Mr. ELSTON. If the gentleman will look at the hearings and 
report he will find that the idea of this park has been indorsed 
quite universally. ` 

I would refer to the gentleman from California [Mr. Ban- 
BOUR], who represents the district in which this park is located. 
He represents the settlers which the Secretary of Agriculture 
has mentioned in his letter. If the gentleman wants any assur- 
ance as to the fact that these settlers are safeguarded, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Barsour] would be able to advise 
how far this bill impinges on their rights. I think the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Barsounr] will say that the bill is 
meritorious and the rights of his constituents are protected. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is on that point that I asked if the gen- 
tleman would yield for a moment. The Secretary of Agriculture 
wrote the letter which the gentleman from Michigan has read 
when the bill was first submitted and when the original bill was 
being considered by the Committee on Public Lands. In order 
to take care of the stockmen whom he mentioned, I offered this 
amendment, which is the proviso on page 12. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is my objection to the 
bill. It proposes to ereate a hybrid, neither a park nor a 
forest reserve. It wants all of the benefits and none of the 
responsibilities. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is proposed to take in a large area of 
Jand, but it will not be developed for park purposes for several 
years to come. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If there are no people in 
there except for the little grazing that goes on there, why put 
so many of the regulations of the national-park system into 
effect? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Because it is necessary, if you are ever to 
make it a park, to start sometime. The proposition has been 
before Congress for six years. If the gentleman objects to the 
liberality of the provisions of the bil 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not. But I do believe 
that some of the great beauty spots of the West should be left 
so that a man may bait a fishhook or shoot a gun without 
violating some park regulation, . 

Mr. BARBOUR. I agree with the gentleman on that proposi- 
tion, and it was with that idea of taking care of the grazing 
interests that I offered the amendment before the Committee 
on the Public Lands which permits grazing on this land at the 
same fees as is charged by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, there seems 
to be some serious disagreement as to the boundaries of this 
park and forest reserve. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Eston] says there are to be further conferences and that they 
are to submit further amendments. Under these circumstances 
this bill ought not to be passed by unanimous consent, and 1 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan objects, and 
the Clerk will report the next bill. 


IRRIGATION EASEMENTS IN YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12466) authorizing the granting of certain 
irrigation easements in the Yellowstone National Park, and for 
other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection for a short time? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I withhold my objection until the gentleman 
can make a statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I wish the opportunity 
of explaining to the Members of the House the importance of 
enacting this legislation. We haye just been considering a bill 
which proposes to add to a national park in California over a 
million acres of land. This bill is one to permit the use of 
8,000 acres of land in the southwestern corner of the Yellow- 
stone National Park, which, according to engineers’ reports and 
the topographical maps of the United States Geological Survey, 
are near the center of a swamp, covering possibly 100,000 acres. 
This [pointing] is an enlarged map of the southwestern corner 
of the Yellowstone National Park. In the eastern. section of 
the State of Idaho, adjoining, there are 200,000 acres of land 
that are partially irrigated from the reservoir sites at the heads 
of the streams, as will be observed by the map. Because of the 
lack of snow in the mountains a year ago there was such a 
shortage of water for irrigation purposes that over $10,000,000 
worth of crops were lost last season. At the present time, on 
account of the lack of hay, resulting from a shortage of water 

for irrigation, the cattle are starving in that section of the 
country, as is evidenced by a newspaper item in the daily 
Idaho Statesman of April 13. Hay dealers are sending into 


that country hundreds of carloads of hay from the western part 
of Idaho to feed the starving cattle in the eastern portion, the 
shortage in hay, as stated, being caused by the lack of water 
for irrigation purposes last season. This map shows the rela- 
tive size of the two reservoirs it is proposed to construct. It 
also shows the roads leading into and through Yellowstone 
National Park and their remoteness from the sites of the pro- 
posed reservoirs. There are three entrances, one from the west, 
one from the north, and one from the east. The proposed res- 
ervoirs are not within 40 miles of the entrance on the west 
and is removed from the eastern entrance and northern en- 
trance the whole width of the park. The general right-of-way 
law which applies to the public lands does not apply to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park or to other national parks, and special 
legislation is necessary, 

It is just a question of whether the Congress is willing to 
allow the farmers living in eastern Idaho to bud reservoirs at 
their own expense to save for irrigation purposes the snow and 
rain which God Almighty sends for all of us or whether a few 
splendid but overly esthetic people, so far as the western 
country is concerned, who are living in luxury in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and other eastern cities, and who apparently 
have little interest or sympathy for those of limited means who 
are trying to build homes for themselves and families on the 
arid lands, are to be permitted to make it possible by defeating 
this legislation for these hardy pioneers who are reclaiming the 
desert to lose ten or fifteen million dollars worth of crops each 
year. These worthy people are just as much entitled to the use 
of this water as they are to the air and sunshine. If we enact 
this legislation, the farmers will construct the reservoirs with- 
out cost to the Government to store sufficient water for irriga- 
tion purposes to insure a bountiful crop, the food supply will be 
increased for all the people, and the country generally will be 
benefited. 

The only site available for such storage is in the extreme 
southwestern corner of the Yellowstone National Park, a sec- 
tion which is marshy in its character and which is never visited 
by tourists because of the lack of roads or trails. Application 
was made to the Secretary of the Interior for a right of way for 
a reservoir under the general law affecting easements on the pub- 
lic domain, and after careful consideration the Secretary stated 
he was in doubt in regard to his authority to grant such a permit 
of easement under the general law and submitted proposed legis- 
lation, which is embodied in the bill under consideration, which 
gives the Secretary of the Interior authority to grant the neces- 
sary right of way in the extreme southwestern corner of the 
Yellowstone National Park for the construction of a reservoir, 
canals, and so forth, for the purpose of storing water for the 
purpose of irrigation. — 

It is specifically provided that the road to be constructed 
from the park boundary to the site of the reservoir shall be 
maintained at the expense of the grantees, who shall also per- 
mit the use of any telephone or telegraph lines which may be 
constructed. Also that timber within the limits of the reser- 
voir shall be cut and removed so as not to mar the attractive- 
ness of the reservoir, and that all plans and specifications shall 
be submitted and approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
before construction. Also that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall make and enforce rules and regulations necessary to carry 
into force and effect the purposes of the act, and to protect and 
ere in so far as consistent therewith, the beauty of said 
park. 

The proposed legislation simply confers upon the Secretary 
of the Interior authority to approve the application for a right 
of way if, in his judgment, such action should be taken. 

The approval of the Acting Secretary of the Interior of the 
proposed legislation is set forth in the following letter addressed 
to the chairman of the Committee on the Publie Lands: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 6, 1920, 


Hon, N. J. SINNOTT, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dran Mr. SINNOTT: I have your request of February 13 for a 
report on H. R. 12466, entitled “A bill authorizing the granting of 
certain irrigation easements in Yellowstone National k, and for other 


pu : 
have carefully examined this measure in the light of the policies 
of this 1 epee with respect to the protection of the natural condi- 
e national parks, and I have reached the conclusion that no 


reason that no easements for irrigation purposes in the Fall River 
Basin, Yellowstone National Park, must be 

the Interior under the provisions of this 1 
that such easements will not bring detriment to or interference with the 
uses ors land involved for park purposes. 

, yours, 
ALEXANDER T. VOGELSANG, 
Acting Secretary. 


1920. 


The reasons upon which the importance of the proposed legis- 
lation is based are as follows: 

1. There are about 30,000 people residing on farms, which 
are now in a high state of development and cultivation and in 
need of additional water supply in order to secure the maxi- 
mum crops. The area affected is about 200,000 acres, situated 
in Fremont and Madison Counties, Idaho. 

Except during dry years, these lands are fairly well supplied 
with water, but during the periods of drought a great shortage 
of crops are experienced. 

2. A careful examination of the watershed has been made by 
the officials of the State of Idaho and the engineers, which 
examinations disclose the fact that this reservoir site in the 
Yellowstone National Park on Fall River is the only site which 
can be utilized in providing an additional water supply for the 
land in question. 

3. On account of the peculiar conditions surrounding this site, 
its location, etc., the reservoir can be constructed and operated 
without any interferences whatever with the park. 

The area intended to be used by this reservoir is of a swampy 
character and contains nothing whatever of interest. When this 
reservoir is constructed, this swamp will be converted into a 
beautiful mountain lake. 

4, There is absolutely nothing in the way of unusual scenery 
or other interesting features in this part of the park, but the 
entire area contains only the ordinary western mountain land- 
scape scenes, such as may be seen along the lines of travel for 
many miles by any tourist approaching the park from any 
direction. 

This part of the park is not on the line of tourist travel and is 
never visited by the tourists on account of the topographic con- 
ditions; none of the tourist routes through the park ever reach 
this territory, as there is nothing of unusual interest to induce 
the tourist travel to visit this section. 

During recent years, particularly 1919, a considerable menace 
existed to the entire Yellowstone National Park from forest 
fires. One of the fires most difficult to control occurred at the 
headwaters of Fall River and was only extinguished with great 
difficulty owing to a lack of roads and a means of access. When 
this easement is granted, a highway will be constructed from 
the railroad station at Ashton or Marysville to this part of the 
park, in order that they may gain access to their work. This 
highway will serve as a means of access to the park for fire 
protection and other purposes for all time to come. 

5. Like many of the other Western States, Idaho is dependent 
entirely on the development of its agricultural resources by irri- 
gation for further growth and prosperity. This development can 
only progress by the conservation of our water resources through 
the construction of storage reservoirs. Such reservoirs obviously 
can only be constructed where favorable sites exist and where 
adequate water supply is available. 

6. Little need be said concerning the necessity of increasing 
the food production of the Nation and the world, but the fol- 
lowing brief summary covers the crop production from this ter- 
ritory: Sugar beets, wheat, oats, and barley, peas, and other 
seeds, together with large quantities of forage for cattle and 
sheep, and potatoes and other vegetables are grown in large 
quantities. 

The aggregate loss in crop failures, due to the shortage of 
water during 1919 on the lands which it is intended to irrigate 
from this reservoir, not including the loss in cattle, sheep, and 
other live stock, aggregated more than $15,000,000. 

The growing of sugar beets as an industry in this part of the 
country is one of the most important, and owing to the shortage 
of water, all of which would have been avoided had this reser- 
voir been in existence, this crop was not more than 40 per cent 
of the normal during 1919. The estimated loss of sugar beets 
in this territory during that year is about $5,000,000. 

7. This reservoir site is not desired by any corporate interest 
for corporate profit, but by the farmers, who are organized and 
will furnish all the money to construct the necessary works, 
und its use will be entirely devoted to the creation of happy 
farm life and prosperity. At this particular time when extreme 
congestion occurs in our cities and congested centers of popu- 
lation, it is highly important that special inducement be offered 
to increase the rural population and relieve these congested 
centers, 

8. At a time when the world is largely filled with unrest, due 
to the radical activities in Russia and elsewhere, to say nothing 
of our own Nation, it is well to remember that the owners of 
farm property and the people who are tilling their own soil are 
not radicals, but really constitute our most loyal and patriotic 
American citizens. In this respect it is, therefore, important to 
further increase our farm areas and build up our rural com- 
munities. 
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When this reservoir is constructed, the adequate water supply 
provided thereby and the increased production resulting there- 
from will permit of material reduction in the present farm units 
in soe territory and thus build up additional homes for many 
people. . 

Mr. Arthur P. Davis, Director of the Reclamation Service, 
who has visited this section of the park, stated to the committee 
that this section is of a marshy character, and that it is of the 
greatest importance that the water be conserved as proposed 
for irrigation purposes. The director has also submitted the 
following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1929. 
Hon. Apptson T. SMITH, 
Acting Chairmen Committee on the Public Lands, 
A House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. SMITH : In accordance with your request over the tele- 
phone this morning, I am submitting the following information con- 
cerning the reservoir site known as Fall River Meadows or Dechler 
Swamp in the southwestern corner of Yellowstone Park. 

This site is desired for the storage of water for irrigation by farmers 
along the North Fork of Snake River in Idaho, and it is well adapted 
to the purpose. The region is partly covered with timber of little value 
and is, in general, swampy. A low range of hills passes through the 
swampy area, and by closing the gaps in these hills it is possible 
to store a large quantity of water for irrigation. The land that would 
be submerged by the lake thus formed is mostly of a swampy nature 
and is unsightly and without any scenic value or economic value that 
is comparable to its value as a reservoir. 

The lake that would be formed would be more pleasing to the eye 
than the natural swamp and would eliminate a considerable area of 
mosquito-breeding territory. If the embankments proposed to form this 
reservoir are built in a workmanlike manner and the construction 
camps and equipments properly cleaned up, the proposed work will 
be a distinet n in the appearance of the region and the 
roads that will necessary to construct and operate this reservoir 
will increase the accessibility of the southwestern portion of the park. 

I know of no valid objection, either of a scenic or economic nature, 
to the proposed construction, and think by all means it should be 
allowed and encouraged by Congress. 

Very truly, yours, A. P. Davis, Director. 


Mr. Stephen T. Mather, Director of the National Park Service, 
also addressed the committee and recommended the passage of 
the bill, with the statement that before the Secretary acted upon 
the application for a right of way, he and the superintendent 
of the national park would visit the Fall River Basin country 
and furnish the Secretary of the Interior full information, which 
would enable him to take appropriate action on the application, 

Many statements have been furnished the committee from 
farmers and others as to the value of crops lost last season 
because of the shortage of water supply, which would have 
been saved had the proposed reser voir been constructed and water 
conserved for such an emergency in the way of the shortage of 
water as existed last summer, a few of which are as follows: 


STATEMENT OF DROUGHT CONDITIONS DURING THE SEASON OF 1919 IN THE 
UPPER SNAKE RIVER VALLEY, 
ASHTON, IDAHO, November J. 1919. 

I am farming 640 acres just south of Ashton; 300 acres sown to 
wheat, which with irrigation water available would have yielded not 
less than 12,000 bushels, brought 1,761 bushels; 250 acres sown to 
seed peas, which should have brought not less than 9,000 bushels, 
yielded 327 bushels, or considerably less than half the amount of seed 
planted; 20 acres of barle 4 28 bushels, less than the amount 
of seed used; 32 acres of alfalfa hay, which with the ordinary amount of 
irrigation water available should have brought not less than 160 tons, 
brought 30 tons of very inferior hay. 

The season of 1919, with its abundance of sunshine and warm weather, 
should have been n record-breaking year, if farmers of this section 
could have only enjoyed the usual amount of water for irrigating their 
crops. The above estimates of yields are based on what my experience 
of 20 years of farming here Jeads me to expect and are low. Any season, 
when the farmers here are compelled to allow the waters in the rivers 
to go by and supply older rights, the same crop failure will virtually 
recur. 

To reasonably safeguard future farming operations in this section, it is 
absolutely necessary to augment the revert supply of irrigation water. 
The only location that is left would be the reservoir site in Fall River 
meadows, 

G. TARRIGFELD, 


STATE or IDAHO, 
County of Madison, ss: - 


We, the undersigned, president and secretary of the Teton Island 
Canal Co., an irrigation corporation existing and operating in Madison 
County, State of Idaho, do hereby certify as follows: 

That our losses on account of shortage of water during the year 1919 
have at least been one-half of our entire crop and that we are badly in 
need of stored water for irrigation purposes, and we must have stored 
water to properly irrigate all tillable land under present irrigation 
system, and unless we provide stored waters our losses will continue to 
be great hereafter. And we will be short of water the years that our 
snowfall is light. 8 

We, the president and secretary of the above corporation, certify 
that the above statement is true and correct. 

ALFRED Ricks, President. 
JAMES A. BERRY, Secretary. 


this 5th day of November, 1919. 
W. E. Gee, 


Notary Public, Rexburg, Idaho. 
My commission expires January 16, 1922. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me 
[SEAL], 
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Srarnx or IDAHO, 
County of Madison, 83: 
Ross J. Comstock, being first duly sworn, d and says: 
That he is the president of the First National Bank of BaT 
2 n . pee rape Das for the past 19 years li 
tinuou n the sa adison Co xi 
That during all the said time he has been identifed with said bank 
and its predecessors, and that in the managing of said business he is 
personally and well acquainted with the irrigation conditions of said 


county. 

The affiant further states that located in Madison County are 80,000 
acres of irrigated lands which are capable of being irrigated from the 
water supply of the North Fork of Snake and Teton Rivers; that dur- 
ing the said time, on numerous occasions, more or Jess of said lands 
have suffered from lack of irrigation water, and the farmers have sus- 
tained material losses through failure to secure necessary water for 
irrigation 5 

The affiant further states that this has been Me, ig med the condition 
during the irrigation of 1919 and that all of lands have suffered 
from Tack of water for irrigation, and he would estimate that said loss 
would exceed $25 to $100 per acre, with a probable general average 
of $35 to $40 per acre. 

The affiant further states that in the 1 of said Madison 


ta ter amount of water be provided than in former 
t = apparent that the only manner in which said 


ga urposes, 
The affiant further states that the ai N7 portions of Madison 
County being subirrigated, that by reason of filling the ground to raise 
the water table to properly subirrigate said lands, creates a reservoir 
or storage of water and the return flow to the river is immeasurably 
valuable to the irrigation districts below. 
R. J. COMSTOCK. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of November, 1919. 
[SEAL] FAY ABBOTT. 


I, Joseph E. Romrell, hereby de; and say that I am president of 
the Wilford tion & Manufacturing Co., of Wilford, Fremont 
County, Idaho. hat said com y is a cooperative and nonspecu- 
lative corporation operated solely ‘or the purpose of irrigating the 
lands owned by the members of the company. That there are over 2,000 
acres of cultivated land under the 8 canal owned and operated 
by the stockholders of the corporation. hat the value of the land of 
said tract ranges from $125 to $200 per acre. That due to scarcity 
of water during the present year of 1919 the farmers comprising 
company have lost $150,500 worth of crops, as follows: 


Bk st STAT SN Ba i SY SER Pod PRN, BSS ECORI IT EL SB os OAS $68, 000 
Ee FERS SEES ee A, i OOO. 
Seed peas — Ue SEE K O. 
AIE DAT a a ER Ee Ee A 
Grain straw and pea straw . 8, 000 
Miscellaneous crops..........-.-__-___-____.. -—... 8,000 

brs Akeia ha) a a or AE Se SAL OE 


a shortage of water and extremely so such years 
as 1898, 1918, 1914, 1915, 1918, and the present year. 

That we have joined in the formation of the Fremont-Madison Res- 
ervoir Co., subscr: bing 5 stock therein, or 5,000 shares at 84 per 
share, applying for 5,000 acre-feet of water annually, through said 
reservoir company. : 

Witness my hand and seal at Wilford (St. Anthony, R. F. D. No. 1), 
Fremont County, Idaho, this the 12th day of November, 1919. 

JOSEPH E. ROMRELL. 


That we suffer er 


STATE or IDAHO, 
County of Fremont, 88: 

On this 13th day of November, in the year 1919, before me, Walter 
R a notary public in and for the State of Idaho, personally appeared 
Joseph E. Romrell, known to me to be the m whose name is sub- 
scribed to the foregoing instrument and acknowledged to me that he 
executed the same. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official 
seal the day and year in this certificate above written at Teton, 


Idaho. 

[SEAL.] Warrer Rices, Notary Public. 
Stare or IpAno, 

County of Fremont, ss: 

I, B. Cunningham, being duly sworn, say that I am a resident of 
Ashton, Idaho; that I have lived here since 1906. I am a farmer by 
occupation and know the conditions existing in this country relative 
to the aridity and need of a water, 

Doring the years 1910, 1916, 1917, 1919, it was extrem dry in 
this section of the country and the crops were very short in the three 
first-named years, and practically a failure in e last-named year 
for the lack of irrigation water. The wikia grown here are very 
nel Sat hay, peas, beets, and vegetables. It is impossible to 
suc ully grow hay, „ or any les in almost any 

ear without irrigation. This section of country, being among the last 
o be settled in the Snake River Valley, found the water all 8 
but flood water. order to 


that we may be able to get the necessary water for irrigation. 
E, CunNINGHAM, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8d day of November, 1919, 
[SEAL] Hinau G. FULLER, Notary Public. 


Sr. ANTHONY, IDAHO, October 30, 1919. 
To whom it may concern: 


We affirm that G. A. Fitzpatrick has been the 
‘Anthony Flour M of St. Anthony, Idaho, and 

. Idaho, for the past six yea and that, as such manager, he 

= aas ha 5355 7 — od a of ae eae tacos 

observe, more rtage on water a on. 

r AAS teat OE tes 


manager of the St. 
has resided at St, 


Sr. ANTHONY FLOUR MILLS, 
By G. A. FITZPATRICK, Manager, 


EvERETT B. CLARK BEED CO., 
St. Anthony, Idaho, October 29, 1919. 
John B, Davis, manager of the Everett B. Clark Seed Co., St. 
Anthony, Idaho, being first duly sworn deposes and says 
Following is a summary of our books of 
from same during the past six years: 


seed sown and crops grown 


The pea-growing sections In the United States as I know it are as 


follows: Parts of Wisconsin, Michi Montana, Washington, and 
Idaho. The two former are strictly dry- propositions, Washington 
y., Montana and Idaho under gation, and without it very few, 


any, peas can be successfully grown. 

The Snake River Valley in Idaho has an ideal climate for pea growing, 
and with plenty of water it has no equal in the 8 
Have been interested in p growing in Canada, New York, W nsin, 
and Idaho, and have visited other sections during growing seasons. 

Just to show what the scarcity of water did to some crops in this 
section this year: One of our growers, John F. Johnson, of St. Anthony 
had two crops of peas for us, one crop that he had some water for—no 
8 EN to water parts of the field once. We paid him 

1,057.85 for that, and for the other that he had no water at ali for 
e owed us $108.94 for seed furnished him. In both cases land 
the same. Cause: Shortage of water. 

Others who had partial water: 

J. S. Ru Parker, Idaho—from 60 acres we paid him $5,547.69. 

Frank Fujimoto, St. Anthony—from 35 acres we paid him $2,907.10. 

C. W. Brown, St. Anthony—from 20 acres we paid him $1,743.32, 

Others with as land and farmers: 

Paul Allan Parker—17 acres; did not get seed back. 

T. W. Barger, Newdale—16 acres; total failure. 

1 Bete, pom, Newdale—40 acres; total failure on as good land as ever 

y OOrTS. 

Could go on and cite dozens of others in the same boat, but this will 
show conditions. At Ashton, Idaho, normally without best producing 
sections, this poaz almost a total failure. 

We are unable to give actual loss to the farmers or ourselves owing 
to water shortage year, but it runs into the thousands of dollars. 
Our own loss is extremely large, not only in dollars but in the loss of 
seed stoc been years in breeding up and perhaps we 


may never be able to lace, 


espectfully submit: 


STATE or IDARO, 
County of Fremont, ss: 
rang first duly sworn, deposes and says: 
resident of Fremont County, State of Idaho, and a citi- 
zen of the United States, over the age of 21 years. That he has re- 
sided at Ashton, Idaho, since No r, 1916, and is one of the co- 
partners of the firm eres with elevators at 
Ashton, Gralnville, Driggs, Felt, and Hetonia, Idaho; that he has been 
—.— of grain for years, prior to 1916, in the State of 
Kansas. That sore ee year of 1917 the firm of Thomas Bros. pur- 
chased at their elevators aren 600,000 bushels of small grain 
of the approximate value of $1,000, ; that during the year of 1918 
they pur approximately the same amount, and of the same ap- 
ae value; that in the year 1919 they will be able to purchase, 
ue to the fact that there is no more in the country, not to exceed 30,000 
bushels, of the approximate yalue of $45,000. e great difference in 
the amount purchased is due to the fact that in the year 1919 the short- 
age of water was so great that the canals of this section were shut off 
for the benefit of prior ee early in July of 1919; that this 
of water has each year become more acute, due to the fact that 
sections with prior water right have become more hi hly developed, have 
used more intensive farming methods, entered iodiustrics requiring more 
water, and have become more densely populated. 
That at the points where the firm of Thomas Bros., have phere 
other firms have elevators, whose pur affiant has no means o 


Jxo, B. Davis, Manager. 


chases 
de defin: would judge ran about the same in volume and 
value as that of Thomas Bros.; that from his ence in the buying 
d in other sections of the country your afflant 


and handling of grain 
able to state that from 


in tity of per acre or in ty. 
the of this section is very fertile and productive, adapted to 
the raising of various products, for which markets are 1 b lished, 
susceptible of being easily irrigated ; that due to establish- 
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ment of markets for various products, which are being pa bet which 
will require irrigation more extensively than small grain hereto- 
fore, more water than formerly is going to be required for the proper 
development of the country, so that instead of the present supply of 
water becoming more adequate by the change to production other than 
the raising of grain, such supply will become further inadequate ; that to 
insure the future development of this section, or even to maintain its 
present development, the waters that pass by in winter months will be 
required to be stored, and your affiant veril 5 — that the only solu- 
tion to the problem is the construction of the pro reservoir for 
storage water in Fall River Meadows, in Yellowstone Park; that by such 
construction, the future development of Upper Snake River Valley is 
assured, but that without such construction, this section must become 
of no great importance in production. 
DANIEL W. THOMAS. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this tst day of November, 1919. 

[sEALA Taos. B. Hanrcis, Notary Public, 
STATE OF IDAHO 

County of Fremont, 88: 

W. L, Miller, being first duly sworn, deposes and ee 

That he is the president and general manager of Miller Bros. Co., a 
— ; 5 of the State of Idaho, engaged in the business of buying and 

ng grain. 
That he has been engaged in the grain business in the city of St. 


hay, and feed. 
engaged in business the 
concern has operata and now are 1 at seven different points on 
the branch o ine 


0 
taries. 

That in the early period of the time that he has been engaged in said 
business the territory tributary to the points at which they operate 
produced largely grain, but of recent years the crops produced in this 
territory become very much diversified, and since more and difficult 
kinds of crops have been raised, such as sugar beets, potatoes, seed 
peas, etc.. and the grain crops have steadily declined in acreage. 

That the crops last above mentioned require irrigation later in the 
year than do the grain crops, and several years have occurred in which 
the crops of beets, potatoes, peas, and other late crops have not prop- 
erly matured because of the lack of sufficient water in the latter part of 
the season, and particularly in the years 1916 and 1919, during which 
years the crops of grain and also the later maturing crops suffered 
extensively from want of irrigation, the crop of 1916 being estimated 
as 50 yer cent short and the erop of 1919 being estimated as no more 
than 15 per cent of the normal yield for the territory embraced in the 
operations of his company. That the shortage of crop was due to no 
other apparent cause than the shortage of water, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the crops on the heads of the canals, where it was possible to 
obtain a sufficient supply of water and before any great loss had oc- 
curred by evaporation and see were normally good, while the crops. 
on the lower end of the same canals were, in some instances, particu- 
larly in the year 1915, a total failure. 

W. L. MILLER. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a notary public, residing at St. 
Anthony, Idaho, this 29th day of October, 1919. 

[smab.] Nora E. CARROLL. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. In addition to what the gentleman has said, 
from the settled community to the boundary line of the park 
and then into the park, at quite an enormous expense, these 
people are to build and maintain roads and telephone lines? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is provided in the bill, and the 
Government is to have the use of these roads and telephone 
lines without any expense whatever to it 

Mr. RAKER. In addition to that, the entire surrounding 
territory where the reservoirs are is to be kept in proper shape? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. To harmonize with the park and to be kept up 
at the expense of the reservoir people? 

Mr: SMITH of Idaho. Yes. In the southwestern section of 
the park there are no roads or trails. No white man goes into 
that section of the country. It is a mountainous section, ex- 
cept in the southwestern corner, where there are nothing but 
swamps. The farmers propose to put a reservoir in the swamp 
section to conserye the water to augment the water supply to 
irrigate 200,000 acres in the eastern part of Idaho. 

Mr, SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will this project interfere in any way with 
the scenic beauties of that part of the park, or with the acces- 
sibility of that part of it? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It could not possibly interfere with 
the scenic features. A lake is certainly more attractive than a 
swamp. A fine wagon road will be built in from the railroad 
to this section over which to transport material to construct the 
reservoir, and under the provisions of the bill the organized 
farmers must keep the ronds in good condition. Eventually 
the Park Service could build roads to connect with other roads 
in the park. 

Mr. TREADWAY.. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Les. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Has there been at any other time any ef- 
fort to commercialize any part of the Yellowstone Park? 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Not to my knowledge, except that 
about 20 years ago there was introduced a bill to build a railroad 
into the park. This is legislation intended to save the crops of 
6,000 farmers situated on 200,000 acres of land, where now about 
30,000: people live. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I want to ask the gentleman further, 
whether or not this could not be used a little later on as a prece- 
dent for other efforts along the same or a similar line that might 
gradually take a slice here and there off of the beauty and at- 
tractions of the park? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That same argument might apply 
to any legislation or anything that we do. If we do something 
that is wise, we should do it because it appeals to our judgment, 
even if it establishes a precedent. Each proposition must stand 
or fall on its own merits. 

Mr. FRENCH. I would like to ask the gentleman if it was 
not supposed the Secretary of the Interior had discretionary. 
power to do this partieular thing; in fact, the Secretary of the 
Interior about 1895 made a ruling practically on the same propo- 
sition applied to another park, holding that he did have that 
authority. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The general right-of-way law was sup- 
posed to apply to the parks as well as to the public domain, but 
recently the Secretary concluded it did not. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is very fortunate that there is no such 
diseretion given any official so far as the Yellowstone Park is 
concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. May I ask the gentleman from Mussa- 
chusetts a question? Is it more important that this swampy 
portion of the park should be preserved as sacred than that 
200,000 acres of land should be put under complete and intensive 
cultivation and support 30,000 people who are there now and 
the 100,000 who will be there within the next few years? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Answering the gentleman's question, U 
call his attention to his own report wherein he says that ordi- 
narily there is ample water there, Except during dry years 
these lands are fairly well supplied with water, but during the 
period of drought a great shortage of crops is experienced.” 
It does not seem to me the gentleman there makes out a very. 
strong case. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Possibly a drought may come next year, 
which will resuit in another loss of $10,000,000 worth of food- 
stuffs and bring discouragement and possibly bankruptcy to 
thousands of people who are on these lands. 

Mr, RAKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I do. : 

Mr. RAKER. Now, the grant in this bill of the right of way. 
is protected in the bill and is under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The interests of the Government are 
protected just as specifically as the language could possibly be 
made. 

Mr. RAKER. And the roads are to be built under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. x 

Mr. RAKER. And the telephone lines the same. + 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. The dam and structures are to be built to har- 
monize with the rest of the park as nearly as it is possible to be 
done. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. And at the expense of these farmers below? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Entirely. It will not cost the Gov- 
ernment a cent. 

Mr. RAKER. Is there a foot of land which by virtue of its 
being thus taken will detract from the park? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Absolutely not. The proposed im- 
provement will be a benefit to the park and result in saving the 
water which is necessary to use on this desert land during the 
hot, long summer to raise crops. 

Mr. RAKER. And this is just a swamp. and mosquito pond 
at the present time? It will be transformed into a beautiful 
lake in the park, where these people and others may go to visit? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SNELL. I understand there are 100,000 acres of swamp, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes, approximately. 

Mr. SNELL. How can you make a reservoir of 9,000 acres on 
100,000 acres of swamp? r 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. We expect to build the dani between 
the hills and back the water up over this swamp. 

Mr. SNELL. How much do they expect to back up the water? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. On 8,000 acres. . 

Mr. SNELL. How many feet high—how high? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. On an average of 10 or 15 feet. 

Mr. SNELL. What kind of timber is on the land? 
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Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Director Davis, of the Reclamation 
Service, who has recommended the enactment of this bill 
strongly, states that there is no merchantable timber there. 
The bill provides that any timber there shall be removed from 
the reservoir site so there will not be any tree tops sticking up 
out of the water to mar the beauty of the lakes to be created. 

It is proposed that roads shall be constructed in an artistic 
way, and great effort will be made to make the reservoirs at- 
tractive to the people who may possibly come into this section 
of the country when the roads are connected up in the park. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the attraction for people to go into a 
section of country where they can not live? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. There is no attraction there. 

Mr. SNELL. That seems to be the situation almost with all 
parts of Idaho. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. There are many scenic beauties in the 
Yellowstone National Park which are now reached by roads 
without going into this remote section consisting of swamps. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is it not a fact now that there are no roads 
going into that area? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; and no trails by which tourists 
might go in there. Occasionally white men may go in there to 
hunt. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is it not a further fact that this could be 
made an asset to the park, whereas it is now a liability? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman please point out where 
the agricultural land is? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho (indicating on map). This land in 
eastern Idaho is the agricultural land to be supplied from that 
reservoir. 

Mr. RAKER, That is south and west of the proposed dam? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no road leading through this section 
up to the proposed reservoir? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; it is difficult to get in there. 
There is a trail up which possibly a wagon could go. 

Mr. RAKER. But no automobile road? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No. 

Mr. RAKER. How many people approximately live in this 
section who could be expected, if this road is built in there, to 
get the benefit of the park as well as everybody else that comes 
into that country? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Of course there are thousands of people 
living in eastern Idaho who might take advantage of it, but the- 
people I am especially interested in are those who have homes 
and farms on this land, who are entitled to have this water, 
which the Almighty has placed there for their use, and which 
now runs unused to the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. RAKER. And this would help in the development of the 
park itself? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Absolutely so. j 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I will yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It seems to me that any 
eanal or ditch company or association or corporation formed 
there who acquires the right to build and the use of that prop- 
erty, practically acquires title in fee of the area covered by the 
water that is collected there? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. They would have the same sort of fee 
that a railroad has when it is granted a right of way across the 
public domain. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. A private corporation is 
permitted practically to carry on business just as they please 
as far as the use of water by themselves and others are con- 
cerned, and they have that perpetual right against everybody 
else. Is that the idea? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. There is nobody else who could utilize 
the water other than the people living on the land below. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Somebody else might make 
use of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. In any event, the laws provide that 
those who first utilize the water are entitled to it, and it is a 
question, as I say, whether or not this Congress is going to 
permit these farmers to save the rain and snow, which is sup- 
posed to be free to everybody, or deprive them of the oppor- 
tunity of storing it for use as it is needed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think everyone wishes 
them to have permission to use that and to have assistance in 
using it, but it seems to me a serious proposition to give the 
first one there the right for all time over that area. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Nobody else could use it but those 
living in that area. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The one who gets there 
first can control it and direct how everybody else can use it for 
all time. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Nobody else could nse it except the 
farmers who are located there. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. In reply to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McLavcHutn], I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Smrry] if the lands sought to be watered by the 
waters of that reservoir indicated are organized under the laws 
of the State of Idaho into an irrigation district? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes, sir; there are several edistricts 
organized, and they have a central organization and are raising 
the money among themselves to make the proposed improve- 
ments. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Then it involves all the people who be- 
long in that district, and no individual would suffer or have any 
ane rights such us suggested by the gentleman from Mich- 
gan, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is for the benefit of the people who 
are now on the land and who, because of these shortages in 
snowfall, occasionally find that they have not sufficient water to 
save their crops. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman from Idaho yield for a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask tinanimous consent that 
the bill H. R. 5006 retain its place on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar according to the regular procedure. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Not to be brought up again 
to-day? 

Mr. ELSTON. Not to be brought up again to-day. à 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. With that understanding, 
I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TINKHAM. 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, 
chusetts. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have received the following 
communication from the American Civic Association, and it was 
upon their communication and also one from Frederick Law 
Olmstead that I make objection. I think the honorable Repre- 
sentative from Idaho is entitled to hear what those communi- 
cations contain, as is the committee. Referring to the bill now 
before the committee, the communication from the American 
Civic Association says: 


The act in 3 seems to us who are interested in the preserva- 
tion of the Yellowstone National Park in accordance with the pu 
manifested in the act of March 1, 1872, when it was set aside, to a 
very unfortunate and improper attempt to exploit for the benefit of a 
comparatively few persons the precious and unreplaceable property of 
the whole Nation. 

We also believe that it is an erroneous and indefensible procedure to 
refer the determination of this matter to the Secretary of the Interior, 
for if Con knew its own mind when it set aside the Yellowstone 
National Park as such, it certainly ought to have the opportunity to 
change the ideals concerning that park without depending upon an 
administrative official. 

I also draw your attention te the report accompanying Mr. Sutru's 
bill, in which the claim is made that the consummation of the park de- 
struction aimed at would largely increase the product of certain agri- 
cultural operators in the lower and contiguous portions of Idaho. On 
page 7 of that report there is a sworn statement of a seed-producing 
concern which gives the actual situation in r t to six successive 
crops in the valley to be benefited, ranging from 1914 to 1919. By this 
statement it is shown that of the six years five were abundantly suc- 
cessful, and the sixth year, 1919, by no means a failure. It would 
seem to any reasonable man that the farmer who can secure five suc- 
cessful crops out of six scarcely needs relief at the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government, or, rather, at the expense of the people of the Nation, 
unless at the same time it is proposed to afford relief to the business 
omer lod after five successful years finds himself lacking a profit in the 
sixth, 

There is reason to believe that the introduction of this measure is 
merely the entering wedge toward a wholesale exploitation of the water 
resources of the Yellowstone National Park. In fact, the engineer of 
the Fremont-Madison Reservoir Co., the applicant for this special privi- 
lege, has admitted that under the permission given by the Secretary of 
the Interior to investigate the possibilities in the Betcher da Basin, 
those investigations were pursued so that the ultimate design includes 
the use of the Yellowstone Lake as an irrigation reservoir. 

If such a diversion from the original purpose manifested by Congress 
in the act of March 1, 1872, is to occur, it ought to be a diversion by 
Congress, and not indirectly through the Secretary of the Interior or 
any. other official. 

nformation has just reached me to the effect that the section of the 
Yellowstone National Park which is to be changed into a reservoir is 
the haunt of certain sadly diminished wild animals, which, of course, 
will perish if the 971 ES to maintain Yellowstone National Park in its 
original primitive wildness is interfered with by those who feel that 
losing one crop in six is too much of a risk, 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Will the honorable Representative from 


I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
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I venture 


to urge on behalf of a large and influential membership, 
including able men and women in every State in the Union, that you 
oars fg every objection to the passage of this bill. I am informed 
that it is nim: 


now on the Una ous Consent Calendar, and may come up 

Monday, with the opportunity to slip through the House, as a 

similar enactment has slipped through Senate, At least such 

action should be taken as would force the proponents of this scheme 

to argue their case fairly and squarely ‘ore a committee of Con- 
gress, with an opportunity to come back on behalf of the public, 


wae ETIEN ELEANOR E. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
. Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, evidently Mr. Olmstead 

does not know much about. 

Mr. TINKHAM. That is the American Civic Association. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Oh, yes; I know about this organiza- 
tion; but they do not know very much about farming in irri- 
gated countries, If an irrigation farmer loses a crop once in 
six years, he is practically forced into bankruptcy, because he 
has had to spend so much money to keep up the water systems 
and pay the water-right assessments, maintenance fees, and so 
forth; and if he does not have a crop every year he is con- 
ducting a losing proposition, whereas in the eastern country, 
where you do not depend upon irrigation, you do not have to 
incur so much expense to maintain your land and to put in 
your crop, and as a result you can afford to lose a crop once 
in three years or four years and not be particularly harmed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, is there objection? 

Mr. TINKHAM, I object. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, E ask that the bill re- 
main on the calendar. — : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent that the biil be passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10917) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the National Education Association of the United 
States” by adding thereto an additional section. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
National Education Association of the United States,” approved June 
30, 1906, be amended by adding an additional section to said act, which 
section shall be d ated section 12 and shall read as follows: 
“Sec. 12. That d corporation may provide, by amendment to its 


by-laws, that the powers of the active members exercised at the annual 


mecting in the election of officers and the transaction of business shall 
be vested in and exercised by a representative assembly composed of 
poet ce apportioned, elected, and governed in accordance with the 
provisions of the by-laws adopted by said corporation.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there—— 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, is this bill for the National Edu- 
cation Association? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. BEE. Reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER. Consent has already been given. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. FESS. Would the gentleman like to discuss the bill? 

Mr. BEE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa some 
questions about it. I want to say very frankly to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner], because I believe he knows it, 
that my interest in matters of education has been a very large 
one always. I have discussed the matter with the gentleman 
from Iowa upon other occasions. I am not familiar with the 
provisions of this particular act; but is the effect of this law 
to concentrate in the Federal Government eventually—not, 
perhaps, by the provisions of the law itself—control and super- 
vision of the education in this country? In other words, not 
talking now about the rights of the States—but education has 
been getting along very well with the States—what good is to 
be accomplished by this association in the cause of education 
that will not impinge or infringe upon the control of education 
by the States themselves? I am not familiar with the provi- 
sions, and I am asking the gentleman from Iowa for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, this bill has nothing to do with 
the proposition that the gentleman is asking about. The Na- 
tional Education Association is a voluntary association of the 
educators of the United States. The association was founded 
in 1857. It at first received a charter from the District of 
Columbia and later received a charter from Congress. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of that charter the officers are to be elected 
and the business of the corporation transacted by the active 
members of the association. Now, the association has grown to 


be between 40,000 and 50,000 in active membership, so that it is 
impracticable to have a meeting of the active members. This 
bill provides that this association can amend its by-laws so 
as to have a representative meeting. In other words, it changes 
the form from a general democracy to a representative assembly, 
That is all that there is in the bill. 

Mr. BEE. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Has this association heretofore been incorporated? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BEE. It is now incorporated? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. It was first incorporated by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and afterwards by an act of Congress in 1906. 

Mr. BEE. It is an association of educators, and the only 
object of this bill would be to give them the authority to amend 
their by-laws so as to provide for a representative meeting in- 
stead of a meeting of all the active members? 

Mr. TOWNER. That is exactly it. 

Mr. BEE. And it does not contemplate interference and has 
no power, of course, aecording to the gentleman’s statement, of 
interference or reaching out and seeking control of the education 
in the United States? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, no; I will say it has no such power. 

Mr. BEE. And no such authority? 

Mr. TOWNER. No. 

Mr. CANNON. What function does it perform? 

Mr. TOWNER. It is a voluntary association of the teachers 
and educators of the United States in the colleges and county 
and State superintendents and teachers of the United States. 
It has been in operation since 1857. 

Mr. CANNON. But what does it do? 

Mr. TOWNER. It has its annual meetings and it publishes 
its proceedings. Its proceedings are sent all over the world, I 
will say to the gentleman, and form perhaps a body of educa- 
S as valuable as anything else that we have in 

at line, 

Mr. CANNON. Who pays the expenses? 

Mr. TOWNER. They do themselves. They have their dues, 
just the same as any other voluntary association. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The association is made up of two classes, active 
membership and associate membership. The active membership 
fee annually is more than the associate membership fee, but 
with the membership fee as the only source of revenue, some 
years ago this association had over $100,000 in its treasury, 
So that it is not a matter that depends upon any outside support 
to assist it financially, 

The only object, I will say to my friend from Illinois, is, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Iowa {Mr. Towner], an annual 
meeting in the summer of the entire membership, or at least it 
is open to the entire membership, and a second meeting in the 
spring, usually in February, of those identified with the superin- 
tendents, known as the superintendents’ section, and of these 
two meetings all of the proceedings, including all of the ad- 
dresses, are printed in an annual report. 

I want to supplement what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] has said, that these reports, extending back before the 
Civil War, form the most expert body of information on educa- 
tional democracy that is extant anywhere to-day in the world, 
and the association is not dependent upon benefits in the form of 
contributions from either State, county, or Federal govern- 
ments, but it is a matter purely dependent upon its own member- 


Mr. CANNON, Is it an organization for propaganda and con- 
trolling legislation or asking legislation, or is it a grand pow- 
wow and a banquet? 

Mr. FESS. I have never known it to have the grand powwow 
or the banquet, and I have never known it to be offensive in leg- 
islative matters. r 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. In answer to the question of propaganda, I sup- 
pose that there is hardly any organization at this day and 
time that does not indulge in propaganda. As to the grand 
powwow, I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that a great 
deal of interest in these grand banquets has been removed by a 
recent amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. FESS. I am not interested in the banquet or the pow- 
wow, but I have had some correspondence from some of the 
officers now and then about some proposed legislation. I think 
that my friend from Illinois is not more offended than I am at 
unnecessary propaganda, and I believe that the National Edu- 
cation Association is pretty free from that charge. So far as I 
know it is as much so as the chamber of commerce, 
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Mr. CANNON. I am very glad to hear it. >. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Towner, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW, ARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12956) extending the time for constructing 
a bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew, in the State of 
Arkansas, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill.“ 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress Approve 
January 15, 1914, to be built across the Bayou Bartholomew, in the 
State af Arkansas, by Ashley County, are hereby extended one and 
three years, respectively, from the date of the approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Escu, a motion to reconsider the vote where- 
by the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MILITARY RESERVATION OF FORT LOGAN H. ROOTS, ARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13274) to convey to the Big Rock Stone & 
Construction Co. a portion of the military reservation of Fort 
Logan H. Roots, in the State of Arkansas. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, upon the ment by the Big Rock Stone & 
Construction Co., a corporation ex! ng under the laws of the State 
of Arkansas, of such sum as he may determine to be the reasonable 
value of the premises (but not less than $150 per acre), to convey to 
the said company the following-described portion of the military res- 
ervation of Fort Logan II. Roots, near the city of Little Rock, State of 
Arkan: to wit: 

Beginn: at the southeast corner of a 2-acrè tract purchased from 
the nited States by the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co., 3 
by act of Congress August 14, 1912; thence north 1° 18’ east 437 feet 
to the southeast corner of an 18.75-acre tract purchased from the 
United States by the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co., approved 
by act of Congress August 14, 1912; thence south 54° 30’ west along 
boundary line 250 feet to the southwest corner of said 18.75-acre tract, 
this int being also the northeast corner of the 2-acre tract above 
mentioned; thence south 33° 34° east 350 feet along boundary- of said 
2-acre tract to point of beginning, same being a trian r parcel of 
ground located in the southwest quarter of section 28, township 2 
north, range 12 west, containing 1 acre, 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War be, and he is 1 authorized 
and directed to enter into a revocable lease with the Big Rock Stone & 
Construction Co., a corporation as aforesaid, on the following-described 
portion of the military reseryation of Fort Logan H. Roots, near the 
city of Little Rock, State of Arkansas, to wit: 

m cut-stone monument in boundary line of military reservation 
of Fort Logan H. Roots, N 150 feet southeast of brick 
pumping station, run north 37° 52“ west 624 feet from point of begin- 
ning; thence south 54° 30’ west approximately 240 feet to bank of 
‘Arkansas River; thence in a northwesterly direction, following up the 
Jeft bank of river, approximately 1,300 feet to boundary line of a 
2-acre tract purchased from the United States by the aig Rock Stone & 
Construction Co., approved by act of Congress August 14, 1912; thence 
-north 54° 80’ east along boundary line of said 2-acre tract to the south- 
east corner of said tract; thence south 33° 34’ east alongside of bluff 
1.300 feet to point of beginning, same being a strip of ground lying 
along the east bank of Arkansas River in the southwest quarter of 
section 28, township 2 north, range 12 west, containing 7.21 acres, 
at a rental value to be determined by the War Department. 

Src. 3. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 

its passage and approval. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. JAcoway, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, this bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of War to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Construction 
Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the State of Arkan- 
sas, a portion of the military reservation at Fort Logan H. 
Roots, in the State of Arkansas. This company has numerous 
large contracts with the road commissioners of many of the 
special road districts of Arkansas for furnishing crushed stone 
for road-building purposes. In support of this bill I desire to 
read a letter from Hon. William B. Owen, commissioner of State 
lands, highways, and improvements, as follows: 

The Big Rock Stone & Construction Co., of this city, have contracts 
for several hundred thousand tons of stone for good roads which are 
building and are to be built in this State. We know that there bas 
been a great shortage of cars for shipment, and they have explained to 
us that if they could secure a certain tract of land along the base of 
the Fort Logan H. Roots Reservation, paralleling the spur track which 
Jeads into their plant, that this would enable them to store a large 
quantity of stone during the time that cars were not furnished. If you 
can secure the tract of land for them, I feel that it will be of inesti- 
mable value to the State in facilitating the increased storage and de- 
livery of stone to the road districts of the State. 

It is the intention of this company to use this land for storage 
purposes. They will run their crusher steadily and place the 
crushed stone on this space, so that when cars are received they 
can be loaded promptly and shipped. The passage of this bill 
will therefore greatly facilitate the road-building work through- 
out the State of Arkansas. This bill has the approval of the 
War Department. 

The SPEAKER. 


LESSEES AT CAMP FUNSTON, KANS. 


The Clerk will report the next bill. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 3706) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement with the lessees who erected buildings on a five-year 
lease on the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other pur- 


poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object for 
the present. 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York reserves the 
right to object. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, this bill, which has passed 
the Senate, is to authorize the Secretary of War to settle with 
the lessees who erected buildings on a five-year lease on the 
zone at Camp Funston, Kans. 

These people erected buildings on a Government reservation 
for the purpose of supplying amusements and merchandise to 
the soldiers in that camp. They also contributed toward the 
construction of certain utilities in the camp. They paid to the 
Government 10 per cent of their gross receipts, which went into 
the fund for camp activities, and after three years had elapsed 
of their five-year lease, which provided that the Government 
should have the right to cancel the lease whenever it needed 
the land for military purposes or upon any military exigency, 
the Government ordered these men out of their property. 

It occurred to the committee which considered the bill that 
the claimants had an equity, and we felt that it would be ad- 
justed more quickly and to the best interests of the Govern- 
tent by conferring power upon the Secretary of War to make 
a proper adjudication of these claims, if upon investigation it 
was found that they had an equity, and that is the shape in 
which the bill is reported to the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield two minutes to me? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been considered for 
some time by the Committee on War Claims. I feel that per- 
haps there are some of these men at Camp Funston who have 
a legitimate claim against the Government. In our deliberations 
we thought that if anything was done, it should be confined 
entirely to the people who sustained an actual loss on account 
of the Governmént having taken away their buildings and that 
perhaps the best way would be to let the people who had 
actually sustained the loss present their claim to the Court of 
Claims. 

When the proposition was first brought to the attention of 
the War Claims Committee it was understood that there were 
only three different parties who had sustained actual loss, but 
later on, as the testimony was received, we found that there 
were several who thought perhaps they had sustained a loss. 

I think that first we ought to find out the total amount of 
the claims made against the Government before any legislation 
is proposed, and I should like to ask the gentleman from Kansas 
if he knows anything about the total amount of these claims, 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not. I have never seen any figures, 
and I do not believe they have been put in concrete shape. 


1920. 


Mr. SNELL. 


The original statement made before the com- 
mittee was that perhaps they would not exceed more than 
$150,000, Then afterwards there were several others that they 
did not know about. 4 

Now, it seems to me this is opening up an entirely new field, 


These people had a definite contract with the Government. Of 
course, as everyone knows, when a man went there as a con- 
cessionnaire he went there for the purpose of making money, 
at least the majority of them did. If the war had lasted longer, 
of course they would have made more money; but it turned out 
that there were three or four or perhaps more who did not. 
I think it is a matter that should be considered very carefully 
and all the safeguards possible put around it; but I am not op- 
posed to the people receiving the pay who have sustained actual 
losses from the fact that the Government took the property 
away from them. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL, I yield. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Some of the gentlemen who are interested 
in these claims have suggested the propriety of amending this 
bill by authorizing the claimants to go to the Court of Claims, 
the court to find only for those who sustained losses in their 
business enterprises there. Does not the gentleman think 
that wonld open up a rather dangerous precedent, to promote 
the idea that the Government ought to recoup people who sus- 
tained losses? 

Mr. SNELL. It would not seem like that to me. It seems to 
me only a plain proposition. There is no legal obligation, as 
far as the Government is concerned, but, on the other hand, 
perhaps there may be some moral obligation from the fact that 
the Government has taken away buildings which they have built 
there and they have not had an opportunity to carry on their 
business long enough to get back the original cost. That may 
be the foundation for some moral obligation, but, of course, 
that is rather an uncertain proposition, and for this reason I 
think we should be pretty careful about any general and far- 
reaching powers we give anyone for settjing these claims. We 
certainly can not be too careful in these matters. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will yield again, I will 
say that it occurred to some members of our committee who con- 
sidered the bill that it would be better to confine the questions 
involved simply to those involyed in the adjudication of the 
contract itself and of any equity that might lie in their claim, 
rather than to go into the question of those who had sustained 
loss, because that would open up a dangerous line of precedents 
and might involve the Government in considerable expense; 
and if these people have no valid or legal claim, the law officers 
of the War Department would certainly protect the interests 
of the Government. 

Mr. SNELL. The Government complied absolutely with the 
contract that it made with each one of these people, and those 
who appeared before our committee did not claim that there 
was any legal obligation on the part of the Government. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But would not the gentleman take the posi- 
tion that if the Government had complied with all the re- 
quirements of the contract no claim exists, and that the Secre- 
tary would so find? / 

Mr. SNELL. I would not want to take that position after 
the Secretary of War has said that he thinks they ought 
to be paid something. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. As I understand the situation it is 
this, that if we assume the position taken by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] we then enter into the field of specu- 
lation, because there is no way to tell what they would have 
made if the war had continued, and they were not entitled to 
anything except such as they would earn in the occupancy of 
their building; and Gen, Wood, in his testimony, states posi- 
tively and definitely that there was ne representation made as 
to the continued use of the camp for other purposes than for 
the preparation of men for war. 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to offer this amendment for infor- 
mation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out lines 3 and 4, page 1, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “that jurisdiction is hereby conferred’ upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine and render judgment for the amount it 
shall find and determine to be the net loss.“ 

Strike out the period in line 2, page 2, and insert a colon, and add 
the following: “ Provided, The claimant shall file his petition within 
one year after the approval of this act. In arriving at its findings the 
said court shall allow no profit to any claimant, nor shall the claimant 
be allowed interest in excess of 5 pe cent per annum. The right of ap- 
= is ae, granted to the claimant from judgment rendered by the 

ourt o aims,” i 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, it ħas been suggested that the 
bill be passed without prejudice until next Monday, and in the 
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meantime the several gentlemen who have studied the matter 
may come to some agreement about the proper procedure. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9982) a bill authorizing the Federal Trade 
Commission to accept and administer for the benefit of the pub- 
lic and the encouragement of industry inventions, patents, and 
patent rights, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be passed 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER NEAR KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12891) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River near Kansas City. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that on April 
17 the House passed the bill S. 4073, identical with this bill, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be stricken from the cat- 
endar and laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be laid on the table. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


TO ESTABLISH A WOMEN’S BUREAU. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13229) to establish in the Department of 
Labor a bureau to be known as the women’s bureau. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MERRITT. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this bill simply 
establishes under permanent law what has been carried on in 
the Department of Labor for more than two years, As it is, it 
leaves appropriations for it subject to a point of order by any 
Member of the House, and it is a very unsatisfactory way to 
carry on an activity of the Government. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I find on lines 8 and 9, page 
1 of the bill, the words “it shall be the duty of said bureau to 
formulate standards and policies.” What is meant by those 
words? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The general acceptation of the 
words as used so far as the activities of that bureau of the Gov- 
ernment will be concerned, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If they are as broad as 
that, they must embrace so many things that the gentleman 
from Kansas would be able to state some of them. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. They refer to standards 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Standards of what— 
wages? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; standards of utilities and 
standards for the conduct of laborers, as they are now main- 
tained in the department for both women and men. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is certainly general 
enough. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; it should be general. All 
of the activities of this department are now being carried on 
and have been ever since 1918. The activities of women in in- 
dustry are greater now than they were then, There are more 
women engaged in industry in the country than there were the 
first year of the war. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have no objection what- 
ever to the idea involved in the bill, but inasmuch as they are 
given sonre duty and some power and authority I would like to 
know just what power and duty and authority the bill does 
permit. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. They are the duties that are 
usually exercised in a matter of that kind. The duties that the 
Labor Bureau exercises with respect to men in industry we are 
prescribing for the bureau for women in industry. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I did not know that the 
Bureau of Labor prescribed any kind of a standard. What kind 
of a standard does it prescribe—how much work a man must do 
or the hours he must work and under what conditions? 

Mr. MERRITT. How little he must do. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is not the intention of it. 
The standard for women, for instance, who work in a store— 
whether women shall stand up or sit down when off duty. That 
is a matter that comes within the scope of this bureau. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Would this bureau have 
authority to make regulations in respect to the matter the gen- 
tleman is speaking of and enforce them? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; not to enforce them, but 
to suggest them, as it is doing to-day. A committee of women 
came to Congress some years ago and suggested that the women 
clerks in Washington were not permitted to sit down from the 
time they entered the store until they left it. A committee of 
Congress brought in a bill requiring merchants in this city to put 
in stools to permit their clerks to sit down when they were not 
engaged in work. That is one of the things that would come 
within the scope of this bureau. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That was a proper piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is for the purpose of sug- 
gesting such things as that that this bureau will have to do. 
They have no power to say to an industry you shall do this or 
you shall do that; they simply have the same power to make 
suggestions that the Bureau of Labor has with respect to the 
employment of men. The women entering industry in this 
country bring in new features, and there is no man who knows 
anything at all about the employment of women but knows that 
there should be different standards with respect to the utilities, 
the conveniences, the rest places that are provided by the em- 
pleyers in this industry for women. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, having lis- 
tened to the gentleman's very lucid explanation, I have no objec- 
tion whatever to the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
The reason I think this bill is objectionable is that it makes 
into permanent law a war-time expedient. I think before we 
do that we ought to let the war get by, we ought to let this 
presidential year get by, and consider the Department of Labor 
and all other departments, with the idea of consolidating their 
activities and, if possible, economizing and making more efficient 
their operation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. So far as economy is concerned, 
we shall not spend any more money in this matter than we are 
spending to-day and, probably, will not spend so much. 

Mr. MERRITT. We do not want to spend as much. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the women who have given this matter most 
attention believe that when women get all of their rights, as 
they have so many of them now—the same rights that men 
have we ought not to differentiate as between men and women. 
Of course, in many respects, as the gentleman has pointed out, 
women must be treated differently from men, but I think to 
have a man’s department and a woman’s department in the 
Department of Labor is entirely wrong. I hope certainly that 
at all times there will be a certain number of women in that 
department, but I do not believe that now is the time to fasten 
onto that department a war-time expedient. Therefore at the 
proper time I shall object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I trust the gentleman will not 
object. We are carrying in the current sundry civil appropria- 
tion act an appropriation of $40,000 for the character of work 
which would be carried on under this bill. I think there is no 
doubt but that the Committee on Appropriations will make an 
appropriation for this work in the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, to be reported in a few days. I am rather inclined to think, 
if asked to do it, the Committee on Rules would be disposed to 
grant a rule to make that appropriation in order. The bill 
before us puts in proper legislative form, and in a very con- 
servative legislative form, the direction of this work which is 
now being carried on without specific authority of law. I have 
no doubt but that it will be carried on—at least I hope it will— 
and I think it would be better to carry it on under conservative, 
constructive, specific legislation rather than as we are carrying 
it on now. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this is not 
a constructive or conservative way to make this into perma- 
nent law, and therefore I object. 


ERIDGE ACROSS Sr. LOUIS RIVER, MINN, AND WIS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13887) to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the St. Louis River between the States 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin, * 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Therę was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construction of 
a bridge, autborized by act of Congress, approved August 7, 1916, to be 
built across the St. Louis River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation between the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
village of Fond du Lac, a suburb of Duluth, Minn., to a 
Wisconsin shore about 100 feet westerly from the mouth of Dubrey 
Creek, is hereby extended one r from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “Dubrey” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ Dubray.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. r 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Carss, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER, OKLA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13253) to grant the consent of Congress to 
the Elmer Red River Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across 
the Red River. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Elmer Red River Bridge Co., to be composed of the fol owing mem- 
bers, 8 B. F. Flowers and C. H. Harp, of Elmer, Jackson mty, 
Okla., and W. T. Gibbons, of Odell, Wilbarger County, Tex., and r 
successors and assigns, to Sor Sper and operate a bri 


24 
aa „ Okla., to a point south in Wilbarger County, 
‘ex. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “point” insert the words “ sult- 
able to the interests of navigation.” 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “ Texas” insert “in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 

t and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McCrrvxtic, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PILGRIM TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 302, authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the participation of the United States in the observ- 
ance of the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Provincetown and Plymouth, Mass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how much appropriation does this carry? 

Mr. LUCE. It carries $400,000, $300,000 for Plymouth and 
$100,000 for Provincetown, as recommended by the special 
committee of the House and Senate and further recommended 
by the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, in the interest 
of economy, I am compelled to object. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gefitieman reserve his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, this bill is on the Union 
Calendar. h 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is true, but it is con- 
sidered automatically in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, we ought to have this resolu- 
tion reported. 


Is there objection 


The question is on agreeing to 


and 


1920. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
right to object? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I reserve the right to object for the pur- 
pose of having the resolution reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 302) authorizing an appropriation for the 
5 of the United States in the observance of the three 
undredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Province- 
town and Plymouth, Mass, 
Whereas on December 21 next will occur the three hundredth anni- 
7 8 landing of the Pilgrims at Provincetown and Plymouth, 
uss. ; n r 
Whereas the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the town of Piymouth 
have appointed a commission and a special committee to arrange plans 
for a proper and fitting observance of this historic anniversary; and 
Whereas the plans contemplate the improvement and restoration of 
Plymouth Rock and the shore line where such landing was made, the 
improvement and protection of the burial grounds on Coles Hil and 
Burial Hill in Plymouth, where are buried the remains of those who 
succumbed to the rigors of the first winter and of those who died 
later, respectively, the erection of a memorial building, the placing 
of tablets at certain historic spots in the old Colony, and the under- 
taking of certain other improvements ; and 
Whereas the plans further conten pate the holding of certain appro- 
priate exercises in December of the current year and also during the 
summer of 1921, for all of which matters there have been appro- 
priated the sums of $275,000 by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and $320,000 by the town of Plymouth, and. in addition thereto 
assurances have been given that the expense of certain features of 
the celebration will be borne in whole or in part by certain patriotic 
or fraternal societies or organizations; and 
Whereas the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has further created by 
legislation a commission to prepare plans for the 8 in the 
celebration by the town of Proyincetown, on Cope Cod, in the harbor 
of which the Mayflower first came to anchor, and has appropriated 
50,000 to carry out the pene adopted by the commission; an 
Whereas it is contemplated making certain improvements adjacent to 
_ the Pilgrim Monument in Provincetown, which was erected several 
years ago, the cost thereof having been borne from funds provided by 
the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, by the Con- 
gress, by the town of Provincetown, and by contributions of indi- 
viduals, and it is now desired to provide a dignified and safe approach 
to the monument, to erect tablets or markers nt certain points in 
Provincetown and the adjacent towns of Truro, Wellfleet, and East- 
bam, on Cape Cod, commemorating certain events associated with the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Provincetown, and to hold appropriate exer- 
cixes in connection therewith and in conjunction with the observance 
of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth and the establishment of 
their Colony there; and 
Whereas a joint special committee of this Congress bas considered the 
matter of the participation of the United States in the observance of 
this historic tercentenary and has filed its report and recommenda- 
tions: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the United States Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission (herein- 
after referred to as the commission) and to be composed of nine com- 
missioners, as follows: Three persons to be appointed by the President 
of the United States, two Senators by the President of the Senate, and 
four Representatives 7 the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The commissioners shall serve without compensation and shall select a 
chairman from among their number. 

Sec. 2. (a) That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
$400,000, to be expended by the commission in accordance with the 
provisions of this resolution. 

(b) One hundred thousand dollars of such appropriation may be ex- 
pended under the direction of the commission and in cooperation with 
the l’rovincetown Tercentenary Commission, the town of Provincetown, 
Mass., and such other agencies, public or private, as the commission may 
determine, for the putposs of completing and Improving the approaches 
to aud the grounds of the Pilgrim Monument at Proyincetown, Mass, ; 
of erecting suitably inscribed tablets or markers in the towns of Prov- 
incetown, Truro, Wellfleet, and Eastham, and for other work in connec- 
tion therewith, in accordance with plans adopted by the Provincetown 
Tercentenary Commission. 

(c) Three hundred thousand dollars of such ‘appropriation may be 
expended under the direction of the commission and in cooperation with 
the Dupri Tercentenary Commission, the town of Plymouth, Mass., and 
such other agencies, public or private, as the commission may deter- 
mine, for the purpose of restoring and improving Plymouth Rock and 
the shore line of the locality adjacent thereto, of i and im- 

roving the burial grounds upon Coles Hill and Burial Hill in lymouth, 

ass, ; of erecting tablets or markers at 8 places in the Old 
Colony, and for other work in connection therewith, in accordance with 
plans of ey by the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission. 

Sec, 3. That no expenditure shall be made or authorized by the com- 
mission until the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has, as determined 
by the commission, expended or contracted to expend the sum of $300,- 
000 for the same purposes for which the commission may under the pro- 
visions of this resolution make expenditures. The United States shall 
not be held liable for any cost, expense, obligation, or indebtedness on 
account of the maintenance or upkeep of any property in respect to 
which any expenditure is made by the commission under the provisions 
of this resolution, nor for any obligation or indebtedness incurred by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the Provincetown Tercentenary Com- 
mission, the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission, or any other agency or 
officer, employee, or agent thereof, for any purpose for which the com- 
mission may under the provisions of this resolution make expenditures, 
All expenditures of the commission shall be allowed and paid upon the 
presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman 
of the commission, but no expenditure shall be made or authorized by the 
commission except with the approval of a majority of the commissioners, 

Sec. 4, That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized and directed 
to issue a special series of postage stamps, in such denominations. and 
of such design as he may determine, commemorative of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Provincetown and 
Plymouth, Mass. 

ec. 5. That the ptovisions of sections 1 and 2 of this resolution shall 
‘expire December 31, 1921. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Does the gentleman reserve the 
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With the following committee amendments: 
Page 3, line 7, strike out the word“ two“ and insert the word “ four.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
inasmuch as this carries such a large appropriation, I think we 
ought to have some explanation of the resolution. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it is a fortunate coincidence that 
this resolution comes before the House upon the 19th. day of 
April, which in our State is celebrated as Patriots Day. Some 
years ago we joined two holidays, forming Patriots Days, out of 
the celebration of the Battles of Lexington and Concord, and 
out of Fast Day, a day that for more than 200 years had 
been a day of fasting provided by our Puritan forefathers as 
one of the two great holidays which they gave to this country, 
the other being Thanksgiving Day. 

So it is not inappropriate that the House, if it sees fit, should 
to-day decide to share, not alone with Massachusetts, but, indeed, 
with all the English-speaking world, in the commemoration of 
the landing of the Pilgrims, The three hundredth anniversary 
of this epoch-making occurrence will come in December, a time 
of year when only indoor exercises will be possible. The main 
celebration is to follow in the succeeding summer. The com- 

| mission appointed by the Commonwealth to determine what sort 
| of a celebration would be most fitting, reached the conclusion 
| that it would not advise an exposition or anything costly in the 
way of a temporary and passing observance of the day. It 
Seemed to them more in harmony with the purposes of the com- 
memoration, the solemn purposes, that we should show our recol- 
lection of this episode out of which sprang so much of our his- 
tory, by some permanent memorial, The special committee 
appointed by the House and Senate, which visited the spot last 
year, agreed with the Massachusetts commission that this was 
the form that the commemoration should take, and the Com- 
mittee on the Library, for whom I am speaking, also accepted 
that view. The result, therefore, of these three separate studies 
of the problem is an agreement that there shall be a permanent 
expenditure at Plymouth and at Provincetown. To take the 
matter chronologically——— 

Mr. McCKEOWN.,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. As I understand this bill it carries $300,000 
for Plymouth and $100,000 for Provincetown. Now, how much 
money does the Commonwealth of Massachusetts appropriate 
for that purpose? 

Mr. LUCE. I was about to explain that at Provincetown, 
where a stately monument has been erected in part by the help 
of the Government, the State will expend $50,000, and if this 
bill prevails the Nation will expend $100,000 in furnishing suit- 
able approaches to the monument. It is now almost inacces- 
sible for vehicles and its surroundings are undignified and un- 
worthy the monument itself. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. 

Mr. LUCE. I will. à 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Is this money to be used in buying 
up property around the monument? 

Mr. LUCE. Only so far, 1 understand, as the approach 
may be cut through a parcel of land leading up the hill to the 
| monument; but there is only a very small taking of property. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado, Is the Jarger part of this money to 
be spent in the buying up of property around there? 

Mr. LUCE. Only a small part, I understand. The chief 
expenditure at Provincetown is the grading of the hill and the 
erecting of some sort of an approach, such as is found here at 
the Washington Monument. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Provincetown is going to get $100,- 
000 out of this appropriation? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes; and $50,000 from the State. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Does not Provincetown think it 
can get along with about half of that amount if we could not 
give the whole amount? 

Mr. LUCE. On the contrary, they have urgently pleaded 
with the Massachusetts Members asking them to secure more. 
They do not think they can do the work adequately; but in the 
judgment of the commission which visited the spot, the Sena- 
tors and Representatives who went there and with their eyes 
saw what ought to be done, this would be a reasonable amount 
to appropriate. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Does the gentleman think, in 
view of the financial condition of the country at this time, with 
the many necessary things demanded from other sources, con- 
sidering the large bonus bill we are going to vote out in a 
week or two, that we should apppropriate $400,000 for a monu- 
ment right now? 

Mr. LUCE. That phase of the question received the most 
earnest consideration from your committee. The only answer 
| to it is that the tercentennial observance of a great historical 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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happening is a matter that can no more be postponed than 
could be postponed the World’s Fair at Chicago, which, the 
gentleman will recollect, came in the very middle of the dis- 
astrous panic of 1893. Time and tide wait for no man. A 
celebration of this sort can not be materially delayed. There- 
fore it seemed to your committees, both the special committee 
and the Committee on the Library, that action now is justi- 
fiable. . However, with precisely the point in mind to which 
the gentleman has brought attention, they recommended an 
appropriation less than one-sixth of what the Government spent 
for the celebration of the settlement of Jamestown. At that 
time there was an expenditure by the Federal Government of 
2,650,000 to commemorate the landing and settlement of the 
Cavaliers. We ask but $100,000 to commemorate the landing 
and settlement of the Puritans, At the St. Louis Exposition 
there was an expenditure by the Government of $11,000,000 
and more, something like twenty-five times as much as is here 
contemplated. In view of present conditions, we felt we would 
not be justified in asking anything like—I do not think it ought 
to be called the generosity, but anything like the liberality of 
Congress on those previous occasions of kindred nature. It 
was thought if we could in a general way match what was 
being expended locally it would be a fitting and justifiable 
procedure, 
Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LUCE. I will. 
Mr. WELLING. If this money is appropriated, will the 
monument be erected by the date of the centennial exposition? 
Mr. LUCE Permit me to say that the monument at Province- 
town is already erected. 
Mr. WELLING. I mean the monument provided for in the 
bill? 
Mr. LUCE. No monument is provided for in the bill itself. 
Mr. WELLING. ‘The bill has reference to certain markers 
Mr. LUCE. Those markers are very simple and can be very 
easily provided. They are simply tablets such as historical 
societies have placed in so many places. The money at Plymouth 
is to be almost wholly expended on Plymouth Rock itself and its 
surroundings, 
Mr. WELLING. And the bay? 
Mr. LUCE. And the bay. 
Mr. WELLING. Will that money be expended by the date 
of the centennial or go over for another year or two afterwards? 
Mr. LUCE. The hope is that it will be expended on these 
approaches and surroundings by the time of the general celebra- 
tion which comes in the summer of the year 1921, The celebra- 
tion in December, 1920, must take place indoors. Whether the 
outdoor work can be completed this summer or not, I would 
not undertake to guarantee. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I renew my 
objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill on the calendar. 


YANKTON AGENCY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2442) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the trustees of the Yankton 
Agency Presbyterian Church, by patent in fee, certain land 
within the Yankton Indian Reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: = 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to convey to the trustees of the Yankton 
Agency Presbyterian Church, b; p patens in fee, the following-described 
premises situate within the on Indian Reservation, county of 
Charles Mix, State of South Dakota: Beginning at the northwest corner 
of lot 9, section 27, township 94 north, range west of fifth prin 1 
meridian; thence south 25° 4’, west five and fifty-hundredths ns 
to the southwest corner of lot 2, section 34; thence north 64° 56’, west 
one and forty-hundredths chains, more or less, to the east boundary of 
the Presbyterian Church and school reserve; thence north 25° 4’ 
east five and fifty-hundredths chains, more or less, along the eas 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. SI:INOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the title of the bill H. R. 5163 be amended to correspond with the 
text. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
asks unanimous consent to change the title of H. R. 5163 to cor- 
respond with the text. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will repert the next bill on 
the calendar. 


COAST GUARD STATION, COOK COUNTY, MINN... 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9228) te authorize the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station on the coast of Lake Superior, in Cook 
County, Minn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CANNON. Let the bill be read. } 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill for 
information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to establish a Coast Guard station on the coast of 
Lake r, in Cook County, Minn., in such locality as the captain 
commandant of the Coast Guard may recommend. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know whether I shall object or not. 
8 like to know something about it. Who stands for the 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
Coast Guard station that is recommended to be established by. 
this bill will protect about 200 miles of rocky coast on the north 
shore of Lake Superior. From the Canadian line to the port of 
Duluth there is absolutely no protection to commerce, and a good 
many accidents have occurred there, many fishermen having 
been driven out to sea and lost; in some cases were lost in full 
sight of their families and friends, who were powerless to render 
aid. The captain commandant of the Coast Guard recommends 
that this station be established at a place cailed Grand Marais, 
where there is a safe harbor, and there they have wireless radio 
and telephone connection and a lighthouse. The committee re- 
ported the bill unanimously, and the captain commandant of the 
Coast Guard recommended that in the interest of humanity and 
for the protection of navigation this bill for the establish- 
ment of this Coast Guard station be passed. 

Mr. CANNON. What is to be the cost of it? 

Mr. CARSS. About $60,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, this bill is on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
the Chair ruled several weeks ago that as to bills on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar, when unanimous consent was given to 
their consideration, could be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was again read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Carss, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FORT DOUGLAS MILITARY RESERVATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 301, to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant revocable licenses for the removal of sand and 
gravel from the Fort Douglas Military Reservation for indus- 
trial purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask that the 
resolution be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resotved, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
grant revocable licenses for the removal of sand and gravel from the 
Fort Dougias Military Reservation, Utah, to persons and corporations 
within said State, to be used for industrial and manufacturing pur- 


poses. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 7, after the word “ purposes,” 
—.— “at such reasonable prices as may be fixed by the Secretary o 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman in charge of the 
bill why it is necessary to have an act of Congress? Does not 
the power now exist in the War Department? 

Mr. OLNEY. In the absence of Mr. Mays, who had this bill 
directly in charge, I will submit a letter in support of this 
measure from the Secretary of War. He says: 


1920. 
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War DEPARTMENT, March 25, 1920. 


To the CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY ÀFPAIRS, 
House of Representatives. 


Si: With reference to your letter of March 20, 1920, requesting 
a report on House joint resolution 301, which authorizes the Secretary 
of War to grant revocable licenses for the removal of sand and gravel 
from the Fort Douglas Military Reservation for industrial purposes, 
5 have the Monar 1o eves you that the War Department recommends 

e passage of this resolution. 

It has pon ascertained that the removal of this sand will not be 
harmful to the reservation and that the Government will receive 
remuneration for the same, f 

Respectfully, yours, Newton D. BAKER, 
Becretary of War. 


Mr. GARRETT. I will say that I have no objection to-the 
bill. I wish to inquire, though, in regard to the legal situation. 

Mr. OLNEY. I think probably a resolution of this kind is 
necessary, as it involves an expenditure of money, or perhaps 
rather a financial transaction—that is, the purchase of sand and 
gravel by residents near this reservation who would pay 
reasonable prices for sand and gravel obtained on the reser- 
vation. 

Mr. GARRETT. I had occasion recently to make an inquiry 
about a matter of taking sand and gravel from a navigable 
stream, and I learned that the department now had authority, 
without any act of Congress, to permit that in so far as the 
Government's interest was concerned. Of course, they would 
have to arrange with the riparian owners about the rights to it. 
I wondered if we did not have a general law to cover military 
reservations. I assume, however, that this is necessary, or 
else it would not be offered. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
anticipated that peysons may take this sand and gravel and 
speculate on it, instead of using it for their own buildings? 

Mr. OLNEY. No. It is absolutely under the discretion of 
the War Department, who would protect both Government and 
the public, and the price is to be fixed within reason. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The resolution was again reported. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. OLNEY, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


COMMUTATION OF HOMESTEAD ENTRIES BY WORLD WAR VETERANS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13592) to authorize certain homestead set- 
tlers or entrymen who entered the military or naval service of 
the United States during the war with Germany to commute 
their entries. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SP. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKEO Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
what is the necessity for this bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, the present law giving soldiers 
of the war with Germany a credit for the time that they served 
in the war compels them to live at least a year on the home- 
stead. If they had served two years in the war they have to 
reside at least one year upon their homestead entries. Now, it 
has developed since the war that a number of soldiers were so 
severely wounded and incapacitated that they are unable to 
return to their homesteads. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. á 

Mr. RAKER. This only applies to wounded and disabled sol- 
diers? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It only applies to wounded or disabled sol- 
diers or sailors; those who were incapacitated during the war 
and are unable to return to their homesteads. It allows them 
to commute, and under the commutation laws one has to live 
14 months on his homestead entry, less the absent period. This 
gives the incapacitated soldier an opportunity to purchase his 
homestead the same as a civilian may do to-day. 

Mr. CANNON, How do you mean? He takes title without 
purchase, does he not? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; he takes title by paying $1.25 an acre. 
That is a privilege given to the civilian homesteader to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? J 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I notice in the State of 
Oregon to-day a large number of soldiers are applying now, 
ee a preferential right. Do they have the right to com- 
mu 

Mr. SINNOTT. This bill relates only to those who were dis- 
abled or incapacitated during the war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I wanted to know for infor- 
mation how the application was made. It seems soldiers have 
a preference right. They are going on the old California- 
Oregon line now. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is covered by a special act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They have a right to pay 
for the land later at $1.25? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No. They pay $2.50 an acre, because the Su- 
preme Court has held that the railroad was entitled to $2.50 
an acre out of that grant. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
right? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think perhaps he would get credit for the 
time he was in the service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any settler or entryman under the homestead 
laws of the United States, w o, after settlement, application, or entry 
and prior to November 11, 1918, enlisted or was actually engaged in 
the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps during the war with 
Germany, who has been honorably discharged and because of physical 
incapacities due to service is unable to return to the land may make 
proof, without further residence or cultivation, at such time and place 
as may autho. by the Secretary of the Interior, and receive 

tent to the land by him so entered or settled upon by making payment 
or the Jand at the price fixed by law as in case of commutation: Pro- 
vided, That no such patent skall issue prior to the survey of the land. 
Ae cae Mr. Speaker, I want to offer an amendment to 

8 5 A : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The gentleman 
from eon Dakota offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
repor 

Mr. GANDY. In line 10, after the word “ residence” insert 
the word“ improvement,” so that it shall read, without further 
residence, improvement, or cultivation.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South Da- 
kota offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GANDY : On page 1, line 10, after the word 
residence“ insert the word “ improvement.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GANDY. On page 2, line 2, I move to amend by striking 
out all of line 2 down to the semicolon in line 3. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GANDY: Pa 
line 2 and down to the semicolon in line 

Mr. CANNON. What are those lines? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: s 
by making payment for the land at the price fixed by law as in case of 
commutation, 

Mr. CANNON. I understood this was to affect the boys that 
were wounded and unable to go on the land. We are taking 
awfully good care of those boys now. It runs up into many 
hundreds of millions of dollars. This is to give them a home- 
stead besides? 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. GANDY. I want to say that my thought is that after 
having provided that there first should be a finding by the 
Secretary of the Interior that the man, because of his service 
in the war, is physically incapacitated from going on the 
land, he ought not to be required to pay for it; or, in other 
words, he ought not to start out on this land with a mort- 
gage on it. 

Mr. CANNON. If a man is physically incapacitated, if he is 
armless or legless or sightless or otherwise physically incapaci- 
tated, he is wonderfully cared for, with hospital treatment, 
and his dependents are cared for, and he gets his $100 or $120 
a month, and so on. Now, the question in my mind is whether 
this be in point of fact in the interest of the men that I have 
described or whether the very moment it becomes a law they 
will be encouraged by speculators and agents, and so on, to pay 
them so much for their services, 


He gets the preferential 


2, line 2, strike out all of 
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Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON, Les. 

Mr. SINNOTT. This relates only to the soldiers who made 
their application for entry prior to November 11, 1918. It does 
not apply to soldiers returning from the war and thereafter 
making an entry. 

Mr. CANNON. But it does apply, if they are not able to go 
en and get their $120 a month? Would it be apt to cut out 
soldiers who are not disabled and who are not receiving this 
money? Would it be so extensive that it would prevent them 
from getting the homestead? = 

Mr. SINNOTT. The amendment of the gentleman from 
South Dakota would give the soldier the land without any 
further payment. That is the effect of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. I think it should be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It would have the same effect as if he 
introduced a provision that the soldier would not be required 
to live upon the land the balance of the residence period. It 
simply excuses him from residence and allows him to make 
final proof. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It also excuses him from making the pay- 
Jment of $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. If he went there and lived six months 
more on the land, he would get the land anyway. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Not many of them have made application. 

Mr. CANNON. I am anticipating that it will not be for the 
benefit of the soldier but for the speculator, you know, who 
never was in the war. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It could not be taken advantage of by anyone 
cise applying for the land. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand that; but ‘they can hunt up 
this man, if the land is valuable, and charge him so much for 
their services. 

Mr. SINNOTT. He would have to be a soldier who made the 
homestead entry prior to going into the war, and then became 
so disabled that he could not return to the land. 

Mr. CANNON, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
inent offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. š 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SINNOTT, by unanimous consent, the title of 
the bill was amended to correspond with the text. 

On motion of Mr. StNNorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Rxconůb on the Yellowstone Park 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the Yellowstone 
Park bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague [Mr. WALSH] may extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the Pilgrim memorial bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that his colleague [Mr. WatsH] may extend 
his remarks in the Recorp on the Pilgrim memorial bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

- CLAIMS OF INDIANS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12788) authorizing any tribes or bands of 
Indians in California to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us have the bill read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, eté., That all claims of whatsoever nature which an 
tribes or bands of Indians of California may haye against the Unit 
States may be submitted to the Court of Claims for determination of 
the amount, if any, due said tribes or bands from the United States for 
lands formerly occupied and claimed by them in the said State, which 
lands are alleged to have been taken from them without compensation ; 
and jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Court of Claims, with the 
right of either party to appen to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to hear and determine all legal and equitable claims, if any, of 


mi tribes or bands against the United States, and to enter judgment 
ereon, 8 

Sec. 2. That if any claim or claims be submitted to said court, they 
shall settle the rights therein, both legal and equitable, of each and all 
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the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes of limita- 
tion, and any payment which may have been made upon any claim so 
submitted shall not be pleaded as an de Bait but may be pleaded as an 
offset in such suits or actions, and the United States shall be allowed 
credit for all sums heretofore d or expended for the benefit of said 
tribes or any band thereof. e claim or claims of the said tribe or 
o band thereof may be presented separately or jointly by petition, 
subject, however, to amendment, suit to be filed within five years after 
the passage of this act; and such action shall make the petitioner or 
etitioners part plaintiff or plaintiffs and the United States shall be 
he party defendant, and any band or bands of said tribes the court may 
deem necessary to a final determination of such suit or suits may be 
joined therein as the court may order. Such petition, which shall be 
verified by the 8 or attorneys employed by the aforesaid tribes or 
bands of Indians of California, shall set forth all the facts on which 
the claims for recovery are based, and said petition shall be signed by 
the attorney or attorneys employed, and no other verification shall be 
necessary; official letters, papers, documents, and public records, or 
certified copies thereof, may be used In evidence, and the departments of 
the Government shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of said 
tribes or bands thereof to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or 
records as may be needed by the attorney or attorneys for said tribes 
or bands of Indians. 

Src. 3. That upon the final determination of such suit, cause, or 
action, the Court of Claims shall decree such fees as it shall find 
reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys employed therein by 
said tribes, subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and under contracts negotiated and ap- 
proven as provided by existing law, and in no case shall the fees decreed 

y said court be more than 10 per cent of the amount of the judgment 
recovered by such cause, such fee to be paid from said judgment, 


With the following committee amendments: 


After the word “equitable,” in line 6, page 2, insert the following 
phrase: “ which shall be based upon the fair value of any such lands 
at the time the treaties were ratified by the several tribes or bands of 
Indians, not to exceed $1.25 per acre.” 

After the word “thereof.” in line 15, page 2, insert the words 
Including gratuities.” 

Line 18, page 2, strike out the word “ five’ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ two.” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, this bill ought 
not to be considered with a handful of Members present, and 
therefore I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield; but I am going to object. 

Mr. RAKER. I should like to call the gentleman's attention 
to the fact that this morning already two bills on this calendar 
which are practically identical in form with this bill have passed 
the House—H. R. 5163 and S. 806. 

Mr. CANNON, If those two ought not to have been passed, 
is that any reason why a third one should pass? 

Mr. RAKER. They ought to have passed. This bill ought to 
pass, and I anr satisfied that if the gentleman will permit me, I 
can call his attention to the extreme justice of it, and that he 
will not urge his objection. 

This bill simply allows the Indians of California to present 
their claims to the Court of Claims to determine whether or not 
they have any rights against the Government; and it provides 
that all funds, gratuities, or otherwise that have already been 
paid them shall be charged up against the Indians and the Gov- 
ernment given credit for such payments. 

Full hearing was had on this bill by the committee when all 
the members of the committee were present. Representatives 
of the Department of the Interior and of the, Indian Bureau 
were present, and I will say to the gentleman*that the chair- 
man of the committee said this seemed to be one of the clearest 
and plainest cases that had been presented since he had been 
chairman of the committee. It simply authorizes them to go 
into the courts and present their rights. 

Mr. CANNON. What will happen then? 

Mr. RAKER. Then, if they establish a valid right, the court 
may adjudicate what that is, deducting the amount already 
paid to the Indians by gratuities or otherwise. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. I call the gentleman's attention to sec- 
tion 3, which provides for the payment of the attorneys. We 
all understand about the attorneys in Washington, D. C., and 
we have a court that is already burdened, world without end. 
I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Wil the gentleman yield right there again? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. In the bill H. R. 1563 is this provision: 

Provided, That in no case shall the fees decreed by said court amount 
to more than 10 per cent of the amount of the judgment recovered in 
such cause. 

In he other bill, which passed this morning, 8. 806, is this 
-provision : 

Provided, That in no case shall the fees and expenses decreed by sald 
court be in excess of 10 per cent of the amount of the judgment. 

That identical provision has been contained in all these bills 
in the past during this Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. They would not have passed by unanimous 
consent with a handful of Meribers present if I had been in the 
House. 
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Mr. RAKER. The same gentlemen are here who were here 
when those bills passed, and I want to say to the gentleman 
this 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I object. I do not want to be dis- 
courteous. I will withhold the objection if the gentleman wants 
to talk further. The objection is not personal to him at all. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to appeal to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois on this particular claim. There have been 
10 or 12 bills reported out by the Committee on Indian Affairs 
that contain practically the same provision as this bill. This 
bill goes further than any of them in protecting the Govern- 
ment. In allowing credits to the Government for moneys ad- 
vanced to the Indians it includes the words “ gratuities,” so 
that whatever the Government may have given these Indians 
it will get credit for and the Indians will be charged with the 
amounts which they have received. 

Mr. CANNON. This reservation has been sold, has it not? 

. RAKER. Yes. 

. CANNON. Disposed of? 

. RAKER. Long ago. 

. CANNON. Under legislation? 

. RAKER. No; that is the trouble. 

. CANNON. Then it is not disposed of unless it is dis- 
posed of legally. 

Mr. RAKER. It has been sold and disposed of. I know the 
gentleman will listen to this and will not object when he hears 
the facts. 

Mr. CANNON. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. RAKER. In 1851 and 1852 there were tribes of Indians 
in California who entered into 18 treaties with the authorized 
agents of the Federal Government. The Indians then claimed 
under the treaty of Guadeloupe-Hidalgo between the United 
States and Mexico great tracts of land in California, and 
under the Mexican law and under that treaty it was theirs as 
of right, just as you and I own our property to-day. The Goy- 
ernment entered into these treaties and the Indians reduced 
their claims altogether to 7,500,000 acres. 

The Government agreed to give them that land in reservations. 
It also agreed to give them $1,500,000 in money. The Indians 
thought the Government would carry out its contract. They 
were to be faithful, were to abide by the law, were to assist the 
Government, which they did. Then the Federal Government 
went to work and took every acre of this land, and has sold it, 
and the Indians have not received 1 acre in return under these 
18 treaties which they solemnly entered into with the Federal 
Government. 

These Indians are now about 20,000 in number. All they ask 
is the opportunity to go into the Court of Claims and present 
their claims there to see whether or not they have any rights, 
whether or not the Federal Government took these 7,500,000 
acres of theirs from them without just cause. 

Mr. CANNON. There was a treaty with them? < 

Mr. RAKER. I had not quite finished. The Government took 
the land and the Indians got nothing. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the Government has no right to take 
the land. 

Mr. RAKER. But it took the land; the Indians are there 
and unprovided for. I appeal to the gentleman from Illinois to 
give these unfortunate Indians the permission to go into the 
Court of Claims and establish their rights. 

Mr. CANNON. All this happened way back in 1852? 

Mr. RAKER, Yes. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. CANNON. I will object, for I think this begets a lot of 
lawsuits for speculators to work up claims. It has all the ear- 
marks of a bill for the benefit of speculators, and I do not think 
it ought to pass. 

Mr. RAKER. It has no connection with speculators; it has 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CANNON. That is an easy job. 

Mr. RAKER. I hope the gentleman, under the circumstances, 
will not object. Two similar bills have passed to-day with the 
same Members of the House here present now. I want to say 
that the Indians of California have had poorer treatment than 
any other Indians in the United States. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to understand the gentleman a little 
further. As I understand it, these Indians claim to own this 
land. The treaty was made with them in which they relin- 
quished all their rights and the Government paid them as it 
agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. No; it did not. “That is the trouble; the Gov- 
ernment has not paid them a cent, but took over this land. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the Indians have not parted with their 

~ title? 


Mr. RAKER. The Government took it under the Mexican 
title. They claimed it all, and if they found an Indian that 
they did not like on the land they moved him off and sold it. 
These Indians were without any counsel, without any adviser, 
and without anybody to protect them. ‘They have been pushed 
from pillar to post and thousands have starved to death for 
want of protection. The Department of the Interior has thor- 
oughly investigated the case and says that the Indians deserve 
better treatment; they have had poorer treatment than any 
other Indians in the United States. Now, I think we ought to 
give them a chance to present their claims to the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. CANNON. 
further. 
pile. 


Well, Mr. Speaker, I will look into the matter 
It looks to me like there was an African in the wood- 
The Indians are ali dead. 


Mr. RAKER. No; there are 20,000 of them living. 
Mr. CANNON. But they are the descendants of the original 
Indians. 


Mr. RAKER. I know they are living, because I know where 
they live—all over the State of California. 

Mr. CANNON. For the present, Mr. Speaker, I will object: 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill retain its place on the calendar. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Reserving the right to .ob- 
ject, how often has this request been made with respect to this 
bill? 

Mr. RAKER. This is the first and only time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution (H. J. Res. 302) with reference to the observance of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

RAILROAD DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. Goon, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, by 
direction of that committee reported the bill (H. R. 13677) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply a deficiency in the appropriations 
for the Federal control of transportation systems and to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. GARRETT reserved all points of order. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN HOMESTEAD ENTRYMEN, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8690) for the relief of certain homestead 
entrymen. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to have some explanation of the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Speaker, some time ago we 
passed some homestead laws providing that where a man has 
settled on less than 320 acres of what is known as arid, non- 
irrigable, dry-farming land, under the enlarged-homestead law, 
he may take an additional homestead entry of a sufficient 
amount of the same character of land, if he can find any 
vacant, to make up the 320 acres. There is a 20-mile provision 
in one Jaw. In other words, Congress decided that every settler 
is entitled to 320 acres of arid, dry-farming land, and that that 
amount of that kind of land is necessary to make a living 
upon. : 
oar, GANDY. If the gentleman will yield, I hope the gentle- 
man does not want that statement to go into the Rxconb. The 
permission is not limited to 20 miles; he may go to any place 
in the United States under the section law and get the addi- 
tional land. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There was a 20-mile provision as 
to residence in one act, as I recollect it. The same kind of 
provision—as to allowing an additional entry of a sufficient 
amount of land to make up 640 acres—was passed in regard to 
the 640-acre stock-raising homestead. The Congress passed a 
law that every settler on the public domain was entitled to 640 
acres of dry, arid, nonirrigable grazing land for stock-raising 
purposes as a stock-raising homestead. Since that time we 


have passed laws providing that where a man had made a set- 
tlement upon that character of land, and did not have the 
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full 640 acres of such grazing, stock-raising ground, he might 
take additional entry of such an amount as was necessary to 
make up the 640 acres. But that did not and does not apply 
to people who are settled in any of the forest reserves. A good 
many people all over the West took some dry pieces of land 
within the forest reserves to try to make a living, Some took 
40, some 80, and some 160 acres. They could not, and can not 


now, take more than 160 acres in any forest reserve. So that 
all settlers within the forest reserves have 160 acres or less. 
Some of them have good land and have it, or parts of it, irri- 
gated, and have good homes, and are quite prosperous. But 
many of them have dry and arid and barren land, and their 
limited amount is not enough upon which to support a family, 
and they can not get any more within the forest reserves, prin- 
cipally because the Forest Service will not let them; so they 
must get some more land outside of the reserves if they can 
or practically starve out. 

The Interior Department says that it is not fair to limit a 
man that happens to have 160 acres or less of that character 
of land in the forest reserve and not limit the man on the out- 
side. So this bill has the hearty approval of the Interior De- 
partment to put the two classes of settlers as near as possible 
on an equality. That is all there is to this bill. The gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Ganpy] has a suggestion which he de- 
sires to make in the form of an amendment, and I have no 
objection to it. The bill as I wrote it requires a settler to take 

„land only within 20 miles of his original claim. He calls my 
attention to the fact that in some cases settlers can not get 
outside of the forest reserve within 20 miles. In other words, 
we should extend the distance or remove the 20-mile limit and 
let the man take it any place on the outside of the forest 
reserve wherever he can find any such land vacant. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is this land in detached portions? In other 
words, if he has a location of 75 acres he can get the other 245 
acres? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado, Yes; outside of the forest re- 
serve, the same as the present law is now, as applied to set- 
tlers outside of the reserves. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. 
eral character of land? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. 
vation of objection. 
The SPEAKER. 

tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Bọ it enacted, etc., That any homestead entryman of 160 acres or less 
of lands of the character described as subject to entry under the pro- 
visions of the enlarged-homestead act of February 19, 1909, and June 
17, 1910, who has not submitted final proof upon his existing entry. 
and any homestead entryman who has submitted final proof, or received 
patent, for such an amount of lands that are of the character de- 
scribed in said act, and who owns and resides upon the said homestead 
entry, where said lands are within a national forest, may make an 
additional entry for and obtain patent to such an amount of land, of 
that same character, not in a national forest, and within a radius of 
20 miles from said homestead entry, as, when the area thereof Is added 
to the area of the original entry, will not exceed 320 acres, and residence 
upon the original entry shall be credited on both entries; but improve- 
ments must be made on the additional entry as required by said act. 

Sec. 2. That any homestead entryman of 160 acres or less of lands 
of the character described as subject to entry under the provisions of 
the stock-raising homestead act of December 29, 1916, who has not 
submitted final proof upon his existing entry, and also any homestead 
entryman who has submitted final proof or received patent, for such an 
amount of lands that are of the character described as subject to entry 
under the provisions of the said stock-raising homestead act, and who 
owns and resides upon the said homestead entry, where said lands are 
within a national forest, may make an additional entry for and obtain 
patent to such an amount of land of that same character, not in a 
national forest and within a radius of 20 miles from said homestead 
entry, as, when the area thereof is added to the area of the original 
entry, will not exceed 640 acres, and residence upon the original entry 
Snail pe credited on both entries; but improvements must be made on 
the additional entry equal to $1.25 for each acre thereof. ` 

Sec. 3. That any person otherwise qualified who has obtained title 
under the homestead laws to less n one-quarter section of land may 
make an original entry and obtain title under the provisions of the 
enlarged-homestead act of February 19, 1909, and the act of June 17, 
1910, for such an area of poue lands designated thercunder, as will 

. when added to the area of the prior perfected entry, not exceed 326 
acres, even though the former entry shall not have been designated, or 
be of the character subject to entry under the provisions of the said 
enlarged-homestead act. 5 

Sec, 4. That any rson otherwise qualified who has obtained title 
under the homestead laws to less than one-quarter section of land may 
make an original entry and obtain title under the provisions of the 
stock-raising homestead act of December 29, 1916, for such an area of 
public land designated thereunder, as will, when added to the area of 
their prior perfected entry, not exceed 640 acres, even though the former 
entry shall not have been designated, or be of the character subject to 
entry under the said stock-raising homestead act. 


During the reading of the bill, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
inquiry. 


And it must be of the same gen- 


Yes. ` 
Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reser- 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 'This bill is subject to debate? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I desire to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. This is a Union Calendar bill, and should be 
read by sections. The Chair recognizes the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
interrupt the passage of the bill merely to call attention to the 
fact that here is another land law that hops back and forth 
between the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of the Interior. In this bill we are trying to relieve men who 
homesteaded within forest reserves, the forest reserves being 
under the control of the Agriculture Department. They are, 
however, to find lands which have been or may hereafter be 
designated or classified by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Outside of the forest reserves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. All this does is to allow a settler 
in the forest reserves to get another piece of arid land outside 
of the forest reserve sufficient in amount to make up, with 
what he has, the amount of 320 acres of dry-farming land or 
640 acres of stock-raising land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and that is all very 
well for a homesteader in a dry, treeless forest reserve, who is 
up against it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
them in my State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He has 160 acres and can not 
do much of anything except scratch for a livelihood. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and the poor fellow can not 
scratch hard enough on that kind of land to raise a family. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But he can hop outside of the 
control of the Agriculture Department and into the control of 
the Interior Department and get another 150 acres of land, but 
you do nothing for the forest reserve fellow who is in a real 
forest reserve. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. God knows I would like to do 
something for him if it were possible. I am as much in fnvor 
of doing that as is the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He is inside a real forest 
reserve. He went there and went right through the timber to 
get agricultural land. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is true in the gentleman's 
State of Washington, but in my State and most of its inter- 
mountains the settler I refer to in this bill is not in or near 
any timber and did not pass through any to get to where he has 
settled. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But this fellow that I am 
talking about is on a timber homestead in a forest reserve, 
where he has cleared 20 acres or so and is making a precarious 
living. He can not sell the timber. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not think his land would be 
designated as of this character. This bill will not apply ton 
settler on good land, or in timberland, only to dry land or rough 
or arid grazing land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Absolutely not. That is it. 
He can not move. He can not get another piece of land outside. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. The settler the gentleman 
refers to is in dead hard luck. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He is surrounded by a forest 
reserve and until the Government wants to buy his timber or 
authorizes him to sell it he can not dispose of it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is true; I fully realize that, 
and I would like to help him, but we can not do so in this bill. 
Iam trying to relieve some settlers in my State. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. And the laws prohibit hha 
from burning it, so he has an elephant on his hands. But 
nobody gives him any sympathy, because he is supposed to have 
some potential value in timberland that in thirty, fifty, or a 
hundred years from now may be sold. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. But just because some of those 
settlers in his State are up against it the gentleman does not 
want to deprive many others of relief, does he? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; but I want to point out 
that the effort is always to relieve the fellow in the dry-grass 
country, but that the fellow in the timber is supposed by some- 
body to have stung the Government, which is not the case. 
I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The following committee amendments were severally reported 
and severally agreed to: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the words “of the character described” 


and insert “ which have been or may hereafter be designated or classi- 
fied by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


I know he is. I have some of 
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Page 1, line 11, after the word “ lands,” strike out the words “ that | 
nre” and insert “which have been or may hereafter be designated or 
classified by the Secretary of the Interior as.” 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “ but,” strike out the word “ improve- | 
ments” and insert “ cultivation.” 

Page 2, line 12, after the word “act,” insert: Í 

“For the purposes of this act the retary of the Interior is au- | 
thorized to designate as subject to the enlarged homestead acts lands 
within national forests.” 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “ June 17, 1910,“ and insert “ acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplemental thereto.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GANDY. Also the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, after the comma, strike out the words “and within a 
radius of 20 miles from said homestead entry” and insert, after the 
word “entries,” in line 10, the following: “if the additional entry is 
not more than 20 miles from the original entry, otherwise the residence 
requirements of the homestead Jaws must be complied with.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. | 

Thè SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 16, after the word “lands,” strike out the words “ of 
the character described ” and insert which have been or may hereafter 
be designated or classified by the Secretary of the Interior.” | 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 
ment. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Page 3, line 9, after the word “ thereof,” insert: 

“For the purposes of this act the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to designate under the stock-raising homestead act lands within 
national forests.” 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of calling attention to the fact | 
that the amendment comes to the very nub of the matter I dis- | 
cussed a moment ago. The amendment reads: f 

For the purpose of this act the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to designate under the stock-raising homestead acts lands within na- 
tional forests. ji 

The Secretary of the Interior does not look after lands within 
the national forests. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me call attention to the | 
fact that this language says “for the purposes of this act.” | 
Now, the purposes of this act are to allow a man who has some 
dry-farming land or stock-raising land in u forest reserve to take | 
the same character of land outside, but it started out by saying, 
“ Provided,” virtually, That the land has been now so desig- 
nated.” I call attention to the fact that the land has never 
been so designated yet, and we give authority to the Interior De- 
partment to designate before getting the benefit of that act, so 
that clause was put in there merely for the purpose of allowing 
the Interior Department to designate a piece of land that | 
man now has. It does not let him get any more land, it desig- 
nates no more land, but if Mr. Jones has got now a 160-acre 
homestead in the forest reserve or dry-farming land which 
never has been designated as such the Interior Department will 
have the right to designate that man Jones’s land as dry-farming 
land for the purpose of Jetting him get the benefit of this act. 
It does not encroach any on the forest reserves at all 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I wish it did encroach a little. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The trouble is we can not do that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman think 
now that the Interior Department fellow is to do some desig- 
nating ” that he will go around with his surveying instruments 
and map-making devices? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. It will only be on applica- 
tion. If a man applies to him and says, “I have been 
living here for 10 years on a piece of dry land; I can not irrigate 
it, it is arid land,” he will ask to have the agent of the Interior 
Department, and they are the only ones who do that kind of 
work—ask to have one of those look at that land and report if 
it is the character of either an enlarged homestead or a stock- 
raising homestead, and if the agent of the Interior Department 
makes that report on that man's homestead then he will have the 
right to select outside. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I hope it will work that way, 
but I am afraid that it will result in duplications between the 
two departments, who will cross each other and be engaged 


at the same time in doing the same work, all to the cost of the 
Government and to the confusion and detriment of the settler. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; the forest reserves we do 
not encroach upon at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The Secretary of the In- 
terior does not designate areas within the national forests which 
should be withdrawn from forest reserves and devoted to agri- 
culture? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No, not at all; and this bill does 
not give him any such authority. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman says that if 
any question arises whether or not these designated lands should 
be withdrawn the authority to designate is with the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman misunderstood 
me. I said the Interior Department is the only department that 
ever designates any land as dry-farming land subject to entry 
under the enlarged homestead act, or as stock-raising homestead 
Jand subject to entry under the 640-acre stock-raising homestead 
act, and if a man now has a homestead within a forest re- 
serve--and there are thousands of them who have these arid 
dry-farming lands, which they can not irrigate, and they can not 
get more than 160 acres within a forest reserve under the pres- 
ent law—what the settler would have to do would be to apply 
to the Interior Department and ask them to send an agent to 
look at his homestead, and if the agent of the Interior Depart- 
ment reports that his homestead is of a character of land that 
is now designated, generally speaking, as dry-farming, enlarged 
homestead land, or as grazing, stock-raising homestead land, 
then he can make application for an additional tract of land 
outside the forest reserve. Now, the Forest Service has got 
nothing to do with that at all. That transaction does not af- 
fect the Forest Service at all. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I understand this amend- 
ment suggested by the committee—I will read it: 

For the purposes of this act the Secretary of the Interior is au- 


thorized to designate under the stock-raising homestead act lands within 
national forests. - 


Now, pardon me just a moment. It seems to me that au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to invade the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and go into the national forest 
and designate lands that thereafter shall not be under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 
The lands now occupied by those homestead settlers are entered 
now under the homestead laws. They are not a part of the 


|.forest reserves and are not subject to the jurisdiction of 


the Agricultural Department. ‘They are within the exterior 
boundaries of the forest reserves, but they are not a part of 
them; and until they make final proof and obtain a patent to 
their claims they are under the jurisdiction of the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. GANDY. Now, all this proposed measure does is to 
proyide that one within a forest reserve who has land of the 
character described in the enlarged homestead act or land of 
the character described in the section act may take such 
amount of that kind of land as will bring the total up to the 
total provided for either the enlarged homestead or the sec- 
tion act. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This amendment author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to designate land within a 
forest reserve 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. For the purposes of this act only. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. For such and such a pur- 
pose, whereas now he has not such authority. The only au- 
thority for designated lands within the national forests which 
shall be withdrawn from the national forests and devoted to 
any other purpose is placed under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and he must parsue the exact method 
pointed out by the law. . 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. When a man now has a home- 
stead claim within a forest reserve, why he is already outside 
of the forest reserve, so far as jurisdiction is concerned, not- 
withstanding his land is within the reserve. He is not-under 
the Agricultural Department at all; he is under the Interior 
Department, 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, This bill does not let the Interior 
Department go one inch outside of its homestead claim. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But this authorizes it to 
designate land for certain purposes within national forests. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. It authorizes the Interior 
Department to designate the settlers’ homestead claims only 
as to the character of its land. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is what the language 
means. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. It says, “For the purposes 
of this act.” What are the purposes of this act? To allow the 
homesteader who is now in the forest reserve and has got a 
yalid existing homestead entry, and who is now under the juris- 
diction of the Interior Department to-day—it allows the Interior 
Department to say whether or not that homestead is dry arid 
land, but not a foot outside of his own ground can the Secretary 
designate, 
If the settler was outside of the reserve, he has a right to 
have 320 or 640 acres of it, owing to its character. My good 
friend from Oregon [Mr. Stnnorr] will tell you, and anybody 
from the West will tell you, that this bill does not encroach 
one inch upon the forest reseryes or upon the Agricultural De- 
partment or its jurisdiction. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Of course, I listen to the 
gentleman from Oregon when he talks about these matters, and 
he knows a great deal more about them than I do, but I know 
the meaning of plain words, and in my judgment it authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to exercise authority over lands 
within the national forests. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. He is exercising authority 
only over lands now under his jurisdiction. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It does not say so, and it is 
not safeguarded at all, in my judgment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. All this amendment means is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to examine the lands within the na- 
tional forests to ascertain whether or not the present holding 
of the homesteader is of that character as to entitle him to take 
additional lands outside the forest. That is all this means. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. And that has nothing to do with 
the Agricultural Department or with the Forest Service. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is, in case the regular 
procedure has been taken, the Secretary of Agriculture having 
set aside this land within the national forests, and it having 
been located as a homestead, the Secretary of the Interior has 
the right to examine and determine the character of it, and de- 
termine whether the man has some other rights at some other 

lace? 

7 Mr. SINNOTT. That is right. Outside of the forest. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It may be properly drawn 
for that purpose, but it did not occur to me that that was its 
meaning. I like to see legislation drawn in such a way that it 
has only one meaning, and the head of a department can do only 
one thing—that is, what the Congress intended. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Under this act there is no right given in any 
forest reserve, and this designation is made for the purposes of 
this act. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, in line 20, page 2, after the figures 
“4916” and the comma, I move to amend by adding “and acts 
supplemental thereto and amendatory thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 122 

Mr. GANDY: Page 2, line 20, after the figures “1916,” 
3 5 theceto and amendatory thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 7 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 13, strike out all of section 3. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 3, line 24, strike out all of section 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to section 
2, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 3, after the word “ 2 e 
within. a radius of 20 miles 8 LOTAN SIEA GRE LRE TITIS EA 
after the word “entries,” the following: “if the additional entry is 
not more than 20 miles from the original entry, otherwise the resi- 
dence requirements of the homestead laws must complied with.” 

zhe SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time. 2 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 4 

Mr. BLANTON, Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 37, noes 1. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Taytor of Colorado, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Speaker. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I notice that there are some 
other bills reported April 13 that are on this Calendar for 
Unanimous Consent. How does that happen? 

The SPEAKER. The attention of the Chair has already 
been called to that. The Chair was going to state that he 
thinks those bills, while they are on the calendar, could not be 
considered to-day unless by special recognition of the Chair. 
Not having been considered will not injure their status, 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the indulgence of the 
House to prefer a unanimous-consent request. 

The commission that was appointed to visit the Virgin Islands 
and make report are filing their report to-day, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed as a public document of 
the House. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the report referred 
to be printed as a public document. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be indulged 
for one moment to make a statement concerning this matter. 

55 0 SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
n 
Mr. GARRETT. This report of the commission, of which 
I had the honor to be a member, is a unanimous report, and 
I think a most excellent one. I had nothing to do with drawing 
it, but I congratulate the gentleman who did draw it. I think 
it proper to say for the Recorp this, namely, that the commis- 
sion reports that it is not deemed advisable at this time to 
undertake to change the plan of government now in operation. 
It suggests that there-are some very vital and fundamental 
changes necessary in the system now in force, but proceeds upon 
the theory, and doubtless a correct one, that those now operating 
the government should first develop these new plans and 
processes. I think that is a correct idea. 

I simply wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that in my opinion, under 
the act of Congress—the date of which I have forgotten, but 
it was the act providing for the temporary government and our 
taking over the islands under the terms of the treaty—under 
that act, in my opinion, before the present government of the 
Virgin Islands can change their laws it will be necessary to 
have an enabling act by Congress, I think that should be said 
in order that those charged with responsibility in the Virgin 
Islands may clearly understand in the development of their 
laws and their new system that it will require an enabling act 
on the part of Congress. That enabling act, I have no doubt, 
Congress will be glad to give if the changes they make meet 
with the approval of Congress. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, the question that is suggested 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garnerr] is an open 
question. The act by which we established the government in 
the Virgin Islands provided that the existing laws should be in 
effect until Congress changed them. However, the existing laws 
provide that the councils, which still continue in the islands, 
being the legislative assembly, should have the power to modify 
or to amend their laws whenever they so desire, so that there is 
a question as to just exactly how much power may be exercised 
by the existing councils. 

Now, these councils have made, and are now making, a com- 
plete Americanization or recodification of the old Danish laws 
that have existed for many years in the islands, It was 


thought best by the commission that that work should be com- 
3 and that, in fact, it was best that they should be enacted 
y their local councils. It is always best that the local authori- 
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ties should pass their own laws, and then if they require any 
approval by act of Congress we may give them such approval as 


may be necessary. So I think it would be the unanimous idea 
of the commission that they should go on with their amendment 
and recodification of the laws, and that if any act of Congress 
is necessary to make them effective we can give it to them. 


THE WOMEN'S BUREAU. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill that I am sending to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13229) to establish In the Department of Labor a bureau 
to be known as the wome..’s bureau. 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be established in the Department 
of Labor a bureau to be known as the women's bureau. 

Sec. 2. That the said bureau shall be in charge of a director, a 
woman, to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the nate, who shall receive an annual compensation of 
$5,000, It shall be the duty of said bureau to formulate standards 
and policies which shall promote the welfare of wage-earning women, 
improve their working conditions, increase their efficiency, and advance 
their opportunities for profitable N The said bureau shall 
investigate and report to the said se ra upon all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of women in industry. he director of said 
bureau may from time to time publish the results of these investiga- 
—— in such a manner and to such extent as the Secretary of Labor may 

rescribe. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be in said bureau an assistant director, to 
be appointed by the Secretary of Labor, who shall receive an annual 
compensation of $3,500 and shall perform such duties as shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Labor. 

Src. 4. That there is hereby authorized to be employed by said 
bureau a chief clerk and such special agents, assistants, clerks, and 
other employees at such rates of compensation and in such numbers 
as Congress may from time to time Prey de by appropriations. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Labor is hereby directed to furnish 
concert quarters, office furniture and equipment, ete., for the work of 

S bureau. 

Sec. 6. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands a 
second. . 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered, 
- Mr. CANNON. I do not know about that. Why should it be? 
There is just a handful of people here. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. We can get them here. 

Mr. CANNON. I guess you had better get them. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camr- 
BELL] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] will take 
their places as tellers. As many as are in favor of a second 
will pass between the tellers and be counted. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 31, noes 0. 

The SPEAKER. A second is ordered by tellers. 

Mr. CANNON. I think a quorum is not present. 
point of no quorum. y 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
that there is no quorum present. It is clear that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


I make the 


Andrews, Md. Clark, Fla Fuller, Mass, Kelley, Mich. 
aer ollier Gallagher Kennedy, Iowa 
Bankhead Costello anly Kennedy, R. I. 
Barkley rago Gard King 
Begg Cramton Goldfogle Kitchin 
Bell Cullen Goodwin, Ark. Kreider 
Benson Currie, Mich. Goodykoontz Lampert 
Black Curry, Calif, Gould Langley 
Blackmon Darrow raham, Pa Layton 
Bland, Ind. Davey reene, Vt. Longworth 
Bland, Va. Davis, Tenn Hamill McAndrews 
Boies Dempsey Hamilton McArthur 
Booher Denison Harrison McFadden 
Brand Dent Hayden McKenzie 
Brinson Dewalt Heflin McKinley 
Britten Dominick Hicks McLane 
Browne Dooling Hilt McPherson 
Brumbaugh Doughton Hudspeth Madden 
Burke e Hulin Mann, III 
Campbell, Pa. Dupré Humphreys Mansfield 
Cantrill Eagle Hutchinson Mason 
Caraway Edmonds Igoe Montague 
Carew Ellsworth Johnston, N. Y. oon 
Carter Evans, Nev. Jones, Pa. Mooney 
Casey Flood Jones, Tex. Moore, Va. 
Chindblom Freeman Juul Moores, Ind 


Morin Reber Small Tague 
Mott Reed, N. Y. Smith, III. Taylor, Ark. 
asor Rogers Smith, N. Y. Taylor, Tenn. 
Newton, Minn. Rose Smithwick Temple 
Newton, Mo. Rowan Snell Vaile 
Nolan Rowe Snyder Vare 
O'Connell Rubey Steagall Walsh 
Pai; Rucker Stedman Ward 
Pel Sabath Steele Welty 
Phelan Schall Steenerson Wheeler 
Porter Seully Stephens, Miss. Williams 
Radcliffe Sears Stevenson Wilson, Pa. 
Rainey, J. W. Sells Stoll 

yburn Shreve Strong, Pa. 
Reavis Siegel Sullivan 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 266 Members have answered to 
their names, A quorum is present. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense 
with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] has 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
Ton] has 20 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire that the 
gavel may fall when I have consumed as much as five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will notify the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This bill provides for the estab- 
lishment under provisions of law in the Bureau of Labor of a 
woman's bureau. That bureau was created in the summer of 
1918 and has been provided for by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions up until this time. The matter will undoubtedly be pro- 
vided for in the appropriation bill this year, and it was thought 
to be the gracious and proper thing to do to pass a law under 
which that bureau should have an authorized existence in the 
Department of Labor. 

Whatever else may be said, we may as well understand that 
from this time on women will have a greater part in the indus- 
tries of the country in the future than they have had in the 
past. The war taught the women that they could perform useful 
labor in the industries of the country, and it also taught those en- 
gaged in industry that the women made good employees in many 
of the industries of the country. There is now no question 
about the necessity of providing for some regulatory measures 
for the proper employment of women. It is idle to say that their 
interests can be taken care of just as well by the Burean of 
Labor under the control of men as under the control of women. 
If anyone will stop to consider for a moment, he will know that 
there are physical differences that the women understand, which 
make it important that provision be made in all the industries 
of the country for the methods under which the women work and 
for their accommodations while employed, which make it not 
only wise but humane that women shall have charge of this 
sort of thing, z 

I recall that a few years ago women employed in this city 
were not provided with the accommodations that humankind 
need. We passed a law making it necessary for those employing 
women to provide these human necessities for the women em- 
ployed in those places. One of the men who strenuously opposed 
the measure providing for these necessities in his industry came 
back in six months and said that it was the best investment he 
had made in connection with his enterprise. He would not to-day 
be without the conveniences, the places for the women to rest, 
and so forth, that were provided for under that law. He would 
not dispense with them under any conditions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has consumed five minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I reserve the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if the proper conditions pre- 
vailed in our Department of Labor, which will have the ap- 
pointment of some and the supervision of all of the employees in 
this woman’s bureau, to be provided under this proposed legis- 
lation, I would be heartily in favor of this bill. I heartily favor 
a woman's bureau such as planned, although I am against estab- 
lishing new bureaus, as the Government is already overridden 
with bureaus now. But I would vote for this woman’s bureau 
were it not for the awful conditions now existing in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
gentleman? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I do not wish just yet 
to be interrupted in the remarks I am making just now. But J 
call the attention of my colleague to the dreadful conditions 
which prevail in the Department of Labor at this moment. Let 
me read some excerpts of speeches from the Recorp. I read 
from the Conakesstonat Recokp of April 12, 1920, pages 5551- 
5552, excerpts from the speech of Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON of 
Washington, the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Immigration : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the House to the present situation concerning certain depor- 


May I make a suggestion to the 
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tation cases. I wish to call attention to the fact that this morning, 
if the Nickle Plate train from Chicago was on time, there arrived in 
New York from New Orleans one Paul Bosco, who is, in my opinion, a 
dangerous alien, an anarchist, and an enemy of this country. The evi- 
dence against t man was such that in New Orleans his Layee gee 
for release on bond was denied. Appeals were made to let him out on 
$500 bond and denied. These appeals were made by New York attor- 
neys who devote much time to the interests of lists, I. W. 5 
and anarchists, Next the appeal was made to have the bond fixed a 
$1,000, and to have the alien transferred to New York. berger, 
who continuously represents anarchists, got this fellow’s bond reduced 
to $1,000, the bond to be placed at Ellis island, New York, the man to 
be transferred from New Orleans to New York at Government expense, 
and there to be released on that bond, there to connive and bring about 

roceedings that will keep him in the country, even though he said at 
fis hearing that he did not care to have an attorney; that he was per- 
fectly willing to be deported ; even though he stood up in the court room 
at Morgantown, W. Va., after he bad been convicted, and said that he 
hoped the red flag would replace the Stars and Stripes in the United 
States at an early date. 

Thus in no uncertain terms our chairman of the Immigration 
Committee, who has had one branch of the Department of Labor 
under investigation for some time, charges Louis F. Post, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department-of Labor, with collusion 
with anarehists against the interests of this Government. 

But let me quote further from the speech of this distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Immigration: 

Mr. Jounson of Washington. This alien Bosco believes in force 
against the Government. He wants the red flag in place of the Stars 
and Stripes. And yet, Mr. Speaker, I say that it Is more than an even 
bet that he will never be deported from the United States. : 

Leia BLANTON. That is what I have been telling the gentleman for 
months. 

Mr. Jonxsox of Washington. We pare ponie of law. Something 
is the matter with the execution of it. en there is doubt, the de- 
cision is against the Government. 

According to the newspapers on Saturday morning, the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, in the case of Thomas Truss, of Baltimore, ar- 
rested as a communist and ordered deported, has ordered Truss re- 
leased, He referred to this case at length as typical of the thousands 
which he will be called upon to decide, and will, I suppose, release 
ninety-five out of every one hundred thereof. 

And, Mr. Speaker, this chairman of the Immigration Commit- 
tee on April 12, 1920, placed in the Rrcorp data concerning 
anarchist cases evidencing that numerous anarchist enemies of 
this Government have been protected, favored, and released 
from deserved deportation by Louis F. Post, the Assistant See- 
retary of Labor. 

But let me quote further from the gentleman’s speech: 

Mr, Jonxsox of Washington. Let me explain the situation: Here 
is the Department of Justice ‘making a number of arrests, 2,700 or 
more, for deportation. The cases are turned over to the t of 
Labor. The Commissioner of Immigration recommends 
The Assistant Secretary of Labor cancels the warrant. 
ment of Justice can not make a charge N another department of 

u 


decision of the Secretary shal 

Now, Mr. Speaker and colleagues, the foregoing comes from 
the chairman of one of our committees which has had this 
matter under investigation and should know whereof he speaks. 
It is just what I have been telling you on the floor of this House 
during the past year or more, that the Department of Labor is 
turning loose dangerous anarchists faster than the Department 
of Justice can apprehend them, and when they are tried and 
convicted of anarchy and ordered deported they appeal their 
cases, and this Assistant Secretary of Labor, Louis F. Post, sets 
aside their deportation judgments and releases them to further 
prey upon this Government. 

Now, let me read to you an excerpt from a recent speech of 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey]. I read 
from page 5671 of the Concresstonat Recorp for April 14, 
1920, as follows: : 

Mr. Daver. Right here I want to bring out one of the saddest things 
in the history of the last few months of our Government. That is the 
action of one Louis F. Post in the Department of Labor. He serves 
in a Democratic administration, in a Democratic department, but what 
I am going to say is not an indictment of the Democratic Party, and I 
hope that no thought of politics will be injected into this. If it were an 
indictment of my party, I would mighty soon get out of it, but it is not, 
We have down there in the Department of Labor a man whose sym- 

thies evidently are with the enemies of our Government. [Applause.] 
Tust a little while ago this same man Post, after the warrant for the 
deportation of Ludwig Martens had been issued, withdrew this war- 
rant and held up the deportation. Under our laws he has the power 
to do that. Furthermore, although Martens is the avowed enemy of 
our country, the avowed representative of Bolshevik Russia, and comes 
here to spread his damnable doctrines, yet this man Post allowed 
Martens to go free without bail on the reco 
ex-Senator Hardwick, and he assured Mr. H 
no action without consulting him. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Just one moment, and then I will yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Kansas. Here is the Depart- 


izance of his attorney, 
wick that he would take 


ment of Labor, with an Assistant Secretary who has final say 
in all deportation cases affecting anarchists, concerning whom 
numerous Members of this House have already expressed an 
absolute want of confidence. Numerous Members of this House 
have charged this Assistant Secretary of Labor with mal- 
feasance in office, friendly to criminals, and with favoring the 
anarchist enemies of this Government by preventing their de- 
portation; and there is a resolution pending right now in this 
House to impeach him, and I understand that it has met with 
such favorable approval from the steering committee that it will 
be brought up here within a day or two under a rule from the 
Rules Committee, which now brings in this rule seeking to 
make this legislation in order. Why do you not go higher up? 
Do you believe that for 14 long months an Assistant Secretary 
of Labor has protected dangerous anarchists in this country 
and prevented their deportation and released them, not one or 
two or three but hundreds of them, without the knowledge of 
his superior officer? 

Do you not believe that after it was brought to the attention 
of the Secretary of Labor through the various speeches and 
resolutions here in the House, and he has taken no action 
whatever in removing Mr. Post, that the Secretary of Labor 
himself condones and approves of his action? What other con- 
clusion can you reach? It is the only conclusion that a reason- 
able man can reach. Has not Secretary Wilson been trying to 
free the anarchist Mooney? Yet you now want to put another 
department in his hands for maladministration. If they under- 
stood present conditions, our good women would vote against 
this measure just now, until we clean up this department. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BLANTON. In one moment; I have not quite finished. 
I have before me volume 1, No. 1, April, 1920, issue of the Knot- 
Hole, a magazine just out, published in Washington. It has for 
its front-page salutation the following: 

Concelved in sin and brought forth in Washington. We have no high 
moral purpose in publishing this paper. The Knot-Hole is simply a 
two-faced under g without manners or morals, 

And on its editorial page 4 we find that Hugh Reid is editor 
and the following admission: 

The Knot-Hole is sometimes scurrilous. 


On page 286 of the Congressional Directory for February, 
1920, we find that this Hugh Reid is private secretary to this 
same Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of the Department of 
Labor; and on page 1044 of the Official Register we find that 
this Hugh Reid is drawing from this Government a salary of 
$2,100, which, with his $240 bonus, makes $2,340 per annum. 
That is the salary he is drawing from the United States Goy- 
ernment as secretary to Assistant Secretary Louis F. Post, of 
the Department of Labor, and at the same time he is editing a 
scurrilous magazine of this character. What does it do? It 
attacks Congressmen in a vicious way. It does not stop there. 
It attacks members of the Cabinet, and even the President him- 
self—my President and your President. And yet you want to 
add another bureau to and put more employees in this Depart- 
ment of Labor. Here is a letter that I wrote Mr. Post on March 
31 asking him whether or not Hugh Reid was one of his em- 
ployees, and te this good day he has never answered it. Have 
I not the right to an swer afa Member of Congress? Not 
getting his answer, I hud ta l out some other way, by look- 
ing up the matter in the Directory and Official Register, that 
he was his private secretary, because I knew that Hugh Reid 
must be an employee of the Department of Labor as soon as I 
saw the scurrilous magazine edited by him and then found 
articles therefrom immediately reproduced in the Olden Ad- 
vance, published in my district. 

I am so glad that there is one man out of that Department 
of Labor that I do not know what to do. John B. Densmore 
is at last off the Government pay rolls to-day, thank God. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment; I have not quite gotten 
through. You remember a year and a half ago when I began 
the fight against Densmore’s $10,000,000 bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor some of you could not quite agree with me at 
that time. Here is a list of those highly paid officers in his 
department that by my fight we have at last gotten practically 
all of them off the Government pay roll. Now, my good col- 
leagues, you can see the purpose I had through an investigation 
that I made by hard work at night when some of you were 
asleep. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to put in the 
Recorp this list showing the employees that were on the pay roll 
of this department here in Washington on February 5, 1919, 
and the most of which now we have succeeded in cutting off 
the pay roll, and thank God that we have at last gotten rid of 
John B. Densmore and much of his crowd. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous United States Employment if taal or pie administrative office, 
consent to insert in the Recorp a list which he referred to. Is Feb. 5, 1919—Continued. 
there objection? : 
There was no objection. 
The list is as follows: 


7 $450 | 28,950 
United States Employment Service—Salaries, administrative office, i 1,200 1,200 
Feb. 5, 1919. 5 900 4,500 
| B| tR, 
11 1,320 1,320, 
1 1,140 1,140 
3 
Direct eral. , 000 96,000 
Assistant director general. . 5, 500 5,500 ! 155 — 
5,000 5,000 
P 3,500 000 
23000 000 
— y T 000 000 
3 3,50 1 2 — — 
3090 11 4,000 4,000 
. 270900 2 3,000 6,000 
—— — z 000 1 2, 400 2, 400 
3, 650 650 11 2750 2.750 
3.50 127006 „ boys’ woi RS ARE 1j 2750 2,750 
3,000 30,000 National director, boys’ working reserve............ 1 2,500 2,500 
2.500 25,000 Assistant to Federal or (in charge of farm labor). 1 2,100 2,100 
2,400 9,600 National director, women’s land army.............. 1 2,000 2,000 
F 2 — Federal Stato director N yn 
VIDERI dans cor 4.00 13006 Director, negro economics 8 ne 1 4,380 4,380 
9 — * — Supervisor of negro economics oo. 3 2 1.740 3,480 
NAE A NS TT. — — 3,000 = 
2,800 111//»;Ä ( A | BIS AIRE 
2,250 2,250 
Do zo| 2.000 Ar. BLANTON. Practically all the foregoing long list of 
Chief of section. 4,500 4,500 | useless employees have at last been gotten off of the pay roll, 
D To 28 and no Government business has suffered, for there are more 
3,000} 15,000 | Jobs now with good pay than there are men willing to work to 
2,700 5,400 | fill them, 
12 7.80 You will remember that during the debate on the sundry civil 
2.400 2,400 | appropriation bill on Friday, February 28, 1919, I took the posi- 
3,000 6,000 | tion that the balance of the previous appropriation made still 
2.0 z | available of $1,543,400, supplemented by the $1,800,000 provided 
2 2,400 | for in H. R. 16187, passed that day, was amply sufficient to carry 


1,800 | on the Employment Service, and I opposed the extra $10,000,000 
2,750 | demanded by Director Densmore. And when Mr. WATKINS 
offered his amendment to grant this department the additional 
sum of $10,033,808.10, I made a point of order against it, and the 
Chair sustained my point of order. Then the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] offered his amendment to grant 
this sum of $10,033,808.10 to this department, and again I made 
a point of order against it, which was sustained by the Chair, 
Then the renowned Socialist Member from New York, Mr, 
London, offered an amendment to grant it the sum of $10,- 
000,000, and I again made a point of order against it, which 
was sustained by the Chair. Then the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Mr. Decker, offered his amendment to grant the depart- 
ment $10,000,000, and again I made a point of order against it, 
which the Chair sustained. And thus this $10,000,000 was 
Saved and not wasted, and now at last we have gotten most of 
these high-salaried, useless employees off of the pay roll, 

Now, let me ask you one thing. Have you gentlemen an abid- 
ing confidence in this Assistant Secretary of Labor, Louis F, 
Post, who manages most of the business down there? He is 
the First Assistant Secretary of that Department of Labor, and 
has final say in anarchist cases. I am in favor of this legisla- 
tion, and I would vote for it if that department could be cleaned 
out. But I will not vote for it now. It would have been cleaned 
out before this if unfortunately the President had not been 
taken sick. If he had not lost his health he would have cleaned 
it up so quick that it would have made their heads swim, but 
unfortunately he has not been able to look into these matters, 

Are you willing to put this new bureau in the Department of 
Labor on the eve of passing upon impeachment roceedings 
Against this Assistant Secretary? You may be w g, but I 
want to tell you that the people of this country are not willing 
that you shall do it. The people of the country are getting 
their eyes open on this question. Now I will yield to the dis. 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas, chairman of the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Texas that at most the Assistant Secretary of Labor ean 
remain in office only 10 months and 11 days longer. Fortunately, 
the gentleman from Texas has not assailed the Woman's Bureau 
that has existed in the Department of Labor for two years or 
more, [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; and I do not oppose this legislation, 
but most of the employees will be controlled absolutely by the 
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Assistant Secretary, and my friend from Kansas knows it, and 
I am not willing for Mr. Post to have this responsibility. Now, 
I do not want him to take my time any further, because I want 
to yield to the gentleman from Illinois. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon] the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes remaining. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have more time. 
The gentleman from Texas is for this bill on its merits and has 
consumed all of the time except four minutes in repeating his 
labor arguments, which we have heard before. I am not lectur- 
ing him, but I ask unanimous consent of the House that the 
time may be extended 15 minutes for the gentleman from Kansas 
and 15 minutes for myself. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, may I modify that 
request and ask unanimous consent that the time be extended 
for 10 minutes, giving the gentleman from IIlinois 14 minutes 
and I ask for no additional time? Will that be satisfactory to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CANNON. It will. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time be extended 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I voted to submit the amend- 
ment to amend the Constitution of the United States giving 
women suffrage. I have advocated woman suffrage in my own 
State, where, so far as the State constitution would allow, she 
has the right to vote. The constitutional convention, I have no 
doubt, will give her full rights. I am not opposed to the women. 
My mother was a woman, my wife was a woman, my two daugh- 
ters living are women, and the great-great-granddaughter will be 
a woman. She is a mighty handsome kid right now. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

This appropriation was made last year for $40,000, which 
includes $5,000 for the lady who is employed as the head of the 
bureau, and it was done as a war measure. Then there is in 
addition to her the assistant and also the chief clerk provided 
for. I think yery likely this bureau ought to be continued. I 
heartily agree that the Children’s Bureau, established long before 
the war, is headed by one of the most competent women in the 
United States: I was very glad when she was appointed and 
that she has retained her position. Women know better about 
children than we men do and have more to do with forming their 
character. 

This appropriation is estimated for and has been considered 
by the Committee on Appropriations, of which I am a member, 
and I am informed is to be carried for the coming fiscal year 
in the sundry civil appropriation bill. I oppose this motion to 
suspend the rules and make this bureau permanent law, be- 
cause I would like to see it tried out for another year, until we 
can get that much further along in unscrambling the eggs. I 
have favored Ìt heretofore. I shall vote for the appropriation, 
whether this legislation is had or not. No doubt the head of 
the bureau will be continued with the same salary. But how 
wonderful it all is, and does it not beat all how men fall over 
themselves? My good friend from Texas [Mr. Branton] per- 
forms about this Department of Labor and attacks it all along 
the line. It is not perfect, and I hold no brief to defend much 
of its action. There are many good employees down there—I do 
not know how many—but I think we would better wait a little 
bit. Let us bide a wee before we rush in and move to suspend 
the rules and create this bureau permanently in the Department 
of Labor. 

There are many of these departments that to some extent will 
need to be upset. It is all on a war basis now. Let us get our 
heads and see whether it ought to continue entirely along the 
line on this war basis. “Oh,” said a friend to me, “ CANNON, 
you can not afford to vote against this proposition, for women 
are voting now.” I said, “I was once challenged years ago 
about the women voting,” and I laughed and said it satisfied 
my woman audience when I said to them, “You women are as 
good politicians as we men; you bear the children, you nurture 
them, you form their character, and when politics comes up 
you take your share. You control your husbands more than 
they control you, and you mold the children; and what is to 
become of us poor men when, added to all of that, you vote?” 

I say again that I have no objection to their voting. Oh, how 
gentlemen fall over themselves when they are assured that the 
House will have a chance when we report the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill to continue this bureau! They tell us that the 
women will be angry unless they pass this legislation. The 
women not only bear the children and nurture them and control 
their husbands more than their [fusbands control them, but we 
are told that they must go to work. God grant that they will 
not have to work any more in any munition factories; that they 
will not have to work as the men return and pick up the burden 


of doing the work. I want the women to become mothers who 
will build homes. I have no objection to their voting. That is 
all right; but how we do fall over ourselves! Being assured 
that this appropriation will be reported, gentlemen fall over 
themselyes and move to suspend the rules and make this a 
permanent act of legislation. 

Oh, I do not agree with Madam Roland. It is said that she 
said away back in the French Revolution, “The more I see 
of men, the better I like dogs.” I suppose that was correct 
away back there in that great revolution, but it does not apply 
at present in its full force. But the more I see men just turn- 
ing double somersaults, the more I hear them say that this is 
a good political move and that we ought not to turn it down, 
the more I am inclined to say to you that I do not think, 
whether this passes or does not pass, that it is going to affect 
10 votes in the United States. [Applause.] If the time comes 
for me to determine what my course shall be in the future, I 
want to get rid of the fever heat that is all over the country; 
I want to see how much the general expenditures can be prop- 
erly reduced. I do not want to reduce them in passion. I do 
not want to do it hurriedly; but propositions of this kind and 
many other kinds can well wait until we do get down to normal. 
rine is all I have to say. I reserve the remainder of my 

me. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, if I understand 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], it is very bad 
policy for the Congress to pass a law providing for this bureau 
and a very wise thing for the Committee on Appropriations to 
have appropriated for it. I do not quite get the logic of that 
sort of a situation. I yield five minutes 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I thought the gentleman said he was not 
going to use any additional time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield two minutes 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I have no objection to the five minutes, 
but I am going to ask to be recognized for the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How does the time stand? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has six min- 
utes and the gentleman from Kansas 15 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not quite understand why 
there should be any opposition to this measure. All of us who 
take the kindly and sympathetic view of the gentleman from 
Illinois would be happy if it were not necessary for women to 
engage in gainful occupations, if they were not required, as 
many of them are, to become wage earners. 

But the fact is that a great many women are compelled to 
become wage earners, to go into the industries; and that being 
the case, I think it is not only proper, but right, just, and 
equitable, that special provision should be made in the Depart- 
ment of Labor for an organization that shall have their welfare 
in charge. We havre such an organization now in temporary 
form in the Department of Labor, but it is best that that activity 
shall be carried on under definite legislation. The bill before 
us provides that legislation, and I am very much in hope that 
the vote for the legislation will be well-nigh unanimous. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How many speeches has the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CANNON, I propose to yield the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Merrirr] the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I was sonrewhat disappointed to 
hear the speech of the distinguished ex-Speaker, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. That speech was made a good 
many years ago, but it is too late now. The women of this 
country have been deprived of their rights for years. They are 
getting them now. This is not a question of expense, it is a 
question of absolute necessity. The women by virtue of the 
change in economical conditions of this country are no longer 
able to remain at home and do the work. They must go out in 
the field of actual activity and earn their living. The purpose 
of this bill is that the Government through this agency creates 
a women’s bureau with a woman at the head, appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
“to investigate and formulate standards and policies which 
shall promote the welfare of wage-earning women.” Can any- 
body object to that? Improve their working conditions.” Can 
the people generally or any Member of this House object to “ im- 
proving the working conditions of women"? No. Increase 
their efficiency.” Can there be any objection to increasing their 
efficiency? Clearly not. “And advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment.” Everybody ought to be for that. We 
ought to be ready and willing to expend money for the purpose 
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of making that effective. The said bureau shall investigate 
and report to the said department upon all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of women in industry.” Anyone who has given this 
subject any thought or consideration realizes that while you may 
speak of the father and the son representing the wife, mother, 
or sister that day has passed. They want and are entitled to 
represent themselves. On May 20, 1919, I introduced H. R. 
1134, referred to in the committee's report on this bill. I am 
for this legislation. It is right. 

The sundry civil bill for the fiscal year 1919 carried as one of 
the war emergency items an appropriation of $40,000 to enable 
the Secretary of Labor to carry on investigations touching 
women in industry, and this appropriation is carried in the cur- 
rent law. The purpose of the legislation now proposed is to 
make statutory provision for the work which is being carried 
on under the above-mentioned title and to provide for its en- 
largement as appropriations may be made for that purpose. 

During the war hundreds of thousands of women took the 
places of men who had joined the Army and did men’s work. 
Their efficiency and competency were proven in every branch of 
industry. There are still hundreds of thousands occupying im- 
portant places and positions of trust and in manufacture and 
in trade. 

The purpose of this bill is to create a permanent women's 
bureau in the Department of Labor and give it a legal status. 

In the introductory part of the first annual report of the 
Director of the Woman in Industry Service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, we find the following: 


The Woman in Industry Service was organized in July, 1918, a year 
and three months after the entrance of the United States into the war. 
It was confronted at once with the problems involved in a rapidly in- 
creasing reliance upon the work of women, as the sole reserve force of 
labor to be called upon to measure up to the demands of an augmented 
program of production for the war in the face of the withdrawal of 
men for military service at the rate of a quarter of a million a month. 
It was clear that for the sake of production and for the good of the 
Nation the Federal Government must provide not only for the recruiting 
of women workers, but for the safeguarding of the health and efficiency 
of these women who were meeting in many instances the requirements 
of new and unaccustomed tasks, Because they were new for women— 
at least, in such Jarge numbers—standards for their employment had 
not been established in the customs of industry. 


On page 5 of such report we find the following specific state- 
ment of the purpose of this service: 


1. To consider all general policies with respect to women in industry 
and to advise the Secretary of Labor as to the policies which should be 


pursued. 

2. To keep informed of the work of the several divisions of the de- 
partment in so far as they relate to women in industry and to advise 
with the divisions on all such work. i 

3. To secure information on all matters relating to women in in- 
dustry and to collate such information into useful form. 

4. To establish useful connections with all governmental departments 
and divisions on this subject and with voluntary agencies and societies, 


In the hearings before your committee the following letter of 


the Secretary of Labor appears: 
Marcu 4, 1920. 

GENTLEMEN: As I am unable to be present PrP toad joint bearing 
to-day for consideration of H. R. 12679 and 8. to establish on a 
statutory basis the Women's Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, I am sending you this letter to urge a favorable report by the 
committees. 

This bill does not propose a new bureau. The present Women's 
Bureau was made possible by the appropriation for the War Labor 
Administration in July, 1918, end so proved the necessity for it that it 
was continued by a special appropriation in 1919. It is common knowl- 
edge that during the war the number of women in industry increased 


greatly and the range of the occupations open to them was extended. It- 
8 


even more important then before the war, therefore, that there should 
be a bureau in the Federal Government concerned with the special prob- 
lems of women in industry, É 
The enlarged appropriation is made in order to meet the 
many demands for the services of the bureau which comes from State 
departments of labor and citizens throughout the Nation who realize the 
importance of improving the conditions of the employment of women in 

industrial occupations. 
Very y, yours, W. B. WILSON. 


III. INDUSTRIES, TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND NUMBER OF WOMEN 
EMPLOYEES INVESTIGATED. 


In the course of two general State surveys of working conditions for 
women, and of several studies of conditions involving 1 of women 
in special industries, the Women’s Bureau has secured information on 
the actual working conditions of approximately 34,000 women employed 
in industries where the total number of employees amounted to a 
proximately 75,000. The two largest groups of women, 12,000 and 18,000, 
were coyered by State surveys made in Indiana and Virginia. In these 
two surveys conditions in the representative industries of the State 
where women wére employed were the subject of investigation, The 
establishments covered included those manufacturing boots and shoes, 
caskets, clothing, drugs, food products, hosiery and knit goods, leather 


goods, metal products, paper and paper products, peanuts, pottery and 
lassware, ru goods, textiles, tobacco, wood a ae printing estab- 
fishments, and laundries, 


The bureau sought to be established is not an experiment or a 
new adventure. It has proven its worth, and now that the right 
of self-government has been extended to women their demands 
are entitled to favorable consideration, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have six minutes 
left. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. MERRITT]. — 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, what I object to about this 
bill has nothing to do with the merits of the employment of 
women in industry. It is admitted that these very women 
whose positions in the Bureau of Labor are provided for by. 
this bill are now employed and will be employed and will do 
exactly the same work that the bill calls for for the next two 
years whether this bill passes or not. What I object to is 
putting into permanent law a temporary war expedient just 
at a time when everybody knows that every department of the 
Government, including the Department of Labor—I do not 
agree with all the criticism by the gentleman from Texas, 
although probably there is a good deal of basis for it—when 
every department, now that the war is over, and when the 
general election is over should be investigated with the idea 
of reorganizing it along new lines, along efficient lines, along 
economical lines, and therefore we should as business men look 
at this proposition in a businesslike way. What is the sense 
of putting this bureau into permanent law which will make 
any reorganization of it more difficult. It will not help the 
women one iota. I acknowledge that women in industry ought 
to be taken care of and I am in favor of doing anything neces- 
sary to that end, but this bill does not give them any additional 
care, and all it does is to confuse the operation of the Govern- 
ment. It is a bill to increase the confusion and not to help 
the women. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Canrss]. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I favored the 
passage of this bill in the committee, and I am in favor of it 
now. As much as many of us deplore that women have to give 
up homemaking and go out in the world to make a living we 
find that condition existing to-day and we have to meet it. 

There are about 13,000,000 women wage earners in the United 
States to-day. They are in industry, and they are going to 
remain in industry, and if we are to retain the health of the 
coming generation and raise a rugged, virile race of people, 
we have got to provide for those women in industry, and we 
have got to establish a bureau that will make inspection and 
report the conditions, and see that those women are protected 
from anything that might tend to injure their potential mother- 
hood. We might as well face the facts in this case. I hope 
this bill will be passed. I am yery much in favor of it, and I 
would like to see it become a permanent law so that it can not 
be knocked out on a point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have two minutes 
remaining. I had supposed that the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Carss], holding the views that he does, would have gotten 
his time from the other side. But that is all right. It does not 
make much difference one way or another. Now, in my two 
minutes I do not know that I can add anything to what I have 
already said. I think there is more little peanut politics in 
this motion to suspend the rules than there is merit. [Ap- 
plause.] 5 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York IMr. MacCrare]. 

Mr. MacCRATHE. Mr. Speaker, I can not understand just 
what the gentleman from Illinois meant by “peanut polities” 
so far as this particular measure is concerned. Surely it is no 
small matter to legislate for 13,000,000 women who are members 
of our families. The Committee on Labor considered several 
proposals for the establishment of a women's bureau, one of 
which carried an appropriation of $100,000 and another more 
than $50,000 and another about $40,000. By this bill we provide 
for a chief and keep control of the bureau in the hands of our 
Appropriations Committee. We held extended hearings and 
heard many witnesses. The committee insistently inquired 
what purpose the bureau would serve not now served by an ex- 
isting governmental department. With a majority of this 
Congress we feel that new ventures should not be undertaken 
unless absolutely justifiable, and in determining to report this 
bill in its present shape we were greatly influenced by the testi- 
mony of the head of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mr. Meeker, 
He was asked if he believed the bureau should be established, 
and he emphatically replied that it should be. He was asked 
why his department could not do the work, and he answered 
there was a different point of view taken by a woman when she 
went to investigate industries, He was asked if his appropria- 
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tion was increased could he do the work as well as a separate 
bureau would do it, and he said he could not. We asked him 
it en woman was made associate with him would that serve the 
purpose, and he said it would not. We inquired if he had had 
more money in the past could he have done the work of the 
proposed bureau as well as it could, and he said it is not a 
question of money, it is a question of human differences. A man 
can not see as well as a woman what effect a given industry 
will have on women, and although Mr. Meeker must have 
realized that the creation of this bureau would not increase his 
authority, he advocated its creation with a woman at its head. 
Applause. 

Men may deeply regret the entrance of women into the com- 
mercial, industrial, and professional fields, and long for the days 
when the spinning wheel helped to make the family income meet 
the family’s needs. But modern mechanical genius has made 
machinery respond to the touch of a woman's hand or foot. 
Commerce has taken many forms, and women are seen in all 
sorts of positions. It might have been better for society had 
the home industries been maintained, but we are face to face 
with a fact of life and not a social theory. Women, young and 
old, daily go to the office, shop, farm, and factory to earn their 
bread in the sweat of their brow. By this bill we seek to know 
what effect womanhood has on industry and industry has on 
womanhood. We are providing a means whereby knowledge of 
modern methods may be distributed to all the employers of the 
country and whereby both the woman and her employer may 
know where she can be employed for her own good as well as 
the good of her employer. We are to furnish a means by which 
those who toil and those who employ the toiler will gain the 
information which will make for mutual understanding. 

The necessity for meeting the increased cost of existence is 
driving more and more women from the home into the industrial 
and commercial world. Men would prefer that their daughters 
should not be forced to stand amid the roar of belting and 
machinery, but they find themselves unable to meet unending 
rental and food price raises. Within the past year not only 
have daughters been forced to help their fathers, but countless 
wives have found that, save and stint as they might, the end of 
the week found them in debt, and they, too, have been obliged to 
work. 

We have listened to men discuss the burden resting upon 
officials who administer the financial affairs of the city, State, 
and Nation. and we have wondered what these governmental ex- 
perts would do were they limited to incomes as are the women 
of our homes. Governmental officials are continually exceeding 
the amount allotted to their departments and Congress, too fre- 
quently without condemnation, qppropriates more. Did the 
average housewife of Americà spend what comes to her from 
the family with the open-handed carelessness of some depart- 
mental heads the unrest which we see about us would be mul- 
tiplied a thousandfold. It is utterly impossible to calculate 
what the women of America are doing to-day toward keeping 
down riot and revolution. On pay day they get a definite 
amount which must cover a definite period. There are no 
sources from which it can be increased before the next pay day. 
Yet somehow or other, in spite of many demands unforeseen, the 
average American home-keeper keeps the family free from debt. 
If our efficiency experts in the field of government could make 
a little go as long a way and could adjust expenditures to income 
as well as do the women of our household, this Nation would 
soon see its indebtedness reduced. With prices outstepping 
wages the task of keeping contentment in our homes has been 
tremendously increased, but our womanhood are meeting the 
task heroically. 

It may be that multitudes of the women who work will never 
become housewives and mothers. Nevertheless, the great ma- 
jority of them will not keep at out-of-home tasks all their lives, 
but will become the joint makers of American homes. Industry 
may or may not affect women, so far as home making is con- 
cerned, but can we do the future a greater service than estab- 
lish this bureau which will gather the facts from which we can 
accurately say just what effect industry does have on our 
womanhood? It may be America has other foundations but 
we are certain it has none more sure than its families kept 
contented by the tact and skill and love of its womanhood. 

Mr CARSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Maine, Judge HERSEY. 

Mr. HERSEY: Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Kansas for added honor, 


Is there objection? [After a 
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As a member of the Committee on Labor I wish to add this; 
The committee had exhaustiye hearings upon this bill We 
heard all sides, and the committee made a unanimous report in 
fayor of the legislation, amending, of course, the many claims 
and reducing it to a simple matter of business. Gentlemen, 
there is no woman suffrage in this bill. Gentlemen, there is no 
attempt in this bill to impeach any member of the Cabinet. 
There is no attempt in this bill to examine into the work of an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. We had no jurisdiction to do 
that. But we simply recommend to you, gentlemen, as a matter 
of business, that the Woman’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor, that did such efficient work during the war, on a tempo- 
rary, as we might say, war emergency should be continued in 
times of peace for the next fiscal year. And for this reason: 
Nobody who has examined the question for one moment would 
claim but that the bureau is needed and is eflicient. Anyone 
who has examined it must admit that. It should be continued. 
But we know this, that should the matter come up for perma- 
nent law there would be some one in this House, and you can 
mention the name, who would rise up and say, I will make a 
point of order against that,” and out it would go, and the bureau 
must expire for want of appropriations. Let it become a law. 
All that there is to it is to take this matter which has been 
temporary and make it permanent law for the next fiseal year. 
Why? Because you can make the bureau more efficient thereby. 
You place a woman in authority, with assistants under her to 
gather information, and that is all it is, of the 13,000,000 women 
in industry, as to the hours of labor, the conditions under which 
they labor, and what can be done to improve their condition. 
The economy of this measure demands this legislation and it 
should have a unanimous passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on suspending 
the rules and passing the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 109, noes T. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the House having divided, I 
make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks no quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, Those in favor of suspending the rules 
and passing the bill will, as their names are called, answer 
“yea” and those opposed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeus 256, nays 9, 
not voting 162, as follows: 


YEAS— 256, 
Ackerman Crowther Hastings McDuffie 
Almon e Hawley McGlennon 
Anderson Dallinger Hayden McKeown 
Andrews, Nebr. Davis, n, Hays McKinir 
Ashbroo Dickinson, Mo. Hernandez McLaughlin, Mich. 
Aswell Dickinson, Iowa Hersey McLaughlin, Nebr, 
Ayres Donovan Hersman MacCrate 
Babka Dowell Hickey MacGregor 
Bacharach Dunbar Hoch Magee 
Baer Dupré Holland Maher 
Barbour Dyer Houghton Major 
Barkley Eagan Howard Mann, S. C. 
Bee Echols Huddleston Mansfield 
Benham Elliott Hudspeth Mapes 
Bland, Ind. Emerson Hull, Iowa Martin 
Bland, Mo. Esch Hull, Tenn. Mason 
Boies Evans, Mont. Ireland Mays 
Bowers Evans, Nebr. Jacoway Mead 
Box Evans, Nev. James Js Michener 
Briggs Fairfield Johnson, Ky. Miller 
Britten Ferris Johnson, Miss. Milligan 
Brooks, III Fess Johnson, 8, Dak, Minahan, N. J. 
Brooks, Pa. Fields Johnson, Wash. Monahan, Wis. 
Browne Fisher Kahn Mondell 
Buchanan Focht Keller Moore, Ohio 
Burdick Fordney Kelly, Pa organ 
Burroughs Foster Kendall Mott 
Butler Frear Kiess Murphy 
Byrnes, 8. C, French Kincheloe Nelson, Mo. 
Byrns, Tenn. Fuller, III. Kinkaid Nelson, Wix. 
Caldwell Gallivan Kleczka Newton, Minn. 
Campbell, Kans. Gandy Knutson Nichols, Mich, 
Campbell, Pa. tarrett Kraus O'Connor 
Candler Glynn Lanham Ogden 
Carss Godwin, N. C Lankford Oldfield 
Carter Good Larsen Oliver 
Casey Goodall ro Olney 
Christopherson Goodykoontz Lea, Calif. Osborne 
Clark, Mo. Graham, Ill. Lee, Ga. Overstreet 
Classon Greene, Mass. Lehibach Padgett 
Cleary Griest Lesher Park 
Connally Griffin Little Parker 
Cooper Hadley Lonergan Parrish 
Copley Hardy, Colo. Luce Peters 
Crago Hardy, ‘Tex. Luhring, Platt 
Crisp Harreid McCuntic Purnell 
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Sanders, Ind. 


Blanton 
Cannon 
Coady 


Bland, Va. 
Booher 
Brand 
Brinson 
Brumbaugh 
Burke 
Cantrill 


Namonds 


Sanders, La. Taylor, Ark. 
Sanders, N. Y. Taylor, Colo, 
Sanford Thomas 
Seott Thompson 
Sherwood Tillman 
Sims Timberlake 
Sinclair ‘Tincher 
Sinnott Tinkham 
Slem; Towner 
Smith, Idaho Treadway 
Smi Upshaw 
Stephens, Ohio Vestal 
Stiness Vinson 
Strong, Kans. Voigt 
Summers, Wash. Volstead 
Sumners, Tex. Walters 
Sweet Wason 
Swope Watkins 
NAYS—9. 
Garner Venable 
Merritt Wise 
Sisson 
NOT VOTING—162. 
Ellsworth Lampert 
Elston Langley 
Flood Layton 
Freeman Linthicum 
Fuller, Mass. Longworth 
Gallagher Lufkin 
Ganly McAndrews 
Gard McArthur 
Garland MeCulloch 
Goldfogle McFadden 
Goodwin, Ark. McKenzie 
Gould McKinley 
Graham, Pa. McLane 
Green, lowa McPherson 
Greene, Vt. Madden 
Hamill Mann, III 
Hamilton Montague 
Harrison Moon 
— a Mooney 
efi Moore, Va. 
Hicks Moores, Ind. 
Hill Morin 
Hoey Mudd 
Hulin Neely 
Humphreys Newton, Mo. 
Husted Nicholls, S. C. 
Hutchinson Nolan 
goe O'Connell 
Jefferis Paige 
Johnston, N. Y. Pell 
Jones, Pa. Phelan 
Jones, Tex. Porter 
J naa Pou 
Radcliffe 
Kelley, Mich. Ramsey 
Kennedy, Iowa Ramseyer 
Kennedy, R. I Rayburn 
Kettner Reavis 
rad Reber 
Kitchin Reed, N. Y. 
Kreider Rodenberg 


Young, N. Dak, 
Zihlman 


Young, Tex. 


Rogers 
Rose 


Smith, sich 
Smith, N. Y. 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Snyder 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stevenson 
Stoll 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
ague 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Tilson 


Williams 
Wilson, III. 
Wilson, Pa. 


So, two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the bill was 


passed. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Mr. McPuHerson with Mr. WELTY. 
Mr. Kremer with Mr. GANLyY. 
Mr. HamiLTON with Mr. BOOHER, 


Mr. Hucrneés with Mr. PELL, 


Mr. TEMPLE with Mr. Pov. 
Mr. Morin with Mr. WILSON of Pennsylyania. 
Mr. McKrinxtey with Mr. BRAND. 

Mr. Hurcuryson with Mr. McLane. 


Mr. Burke with Mr. COLLIER. 


Mr. Gottp with Mr. Jones of Texas. 
Mr. Layton with Mr. IGOE. 


Mr. Mupp with Mr. TAGUE. 


Mr, Taytor of Tennessee with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Mr. Freeman with Mr. BRINSON. 

Mr. McKENZIE with Mr. Doorrc. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 
Mr. McCurtocn with Mr. STOLL. 

Mr. DEMPSEY with Mr. BruMBAUGH. 
Mr. Brae with Mr. Davey. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. Hory. 
Mr. LUFKIN with Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. Anroony with Mr. SISSON. 

Mr. Costetto with Mr. Kerrner. 

Mr. Juul with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 

Mr. Rapciir¥re with Mr. NEELY. 


Mr, CURRIE of Michigan with Mr. LINTHICUM. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. HAMILL. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. LoncwortH with Mr. KITCHIX. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois with Mr. DEWALT. 
Mr. Ropensere with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. STEELE. 


LIX— 370 


Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. SMALL, 

Mr. WIIIAus with Mr. SrRAGALL. 

Mr. Denison with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. SHREVE with Mr. CARAWAY. -~ 

Mr. Warp with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. Curry of California with Mr. Drang. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. SCULLY. 

Mr. WISO of Illinois with Mr. BENSON. ~ 
Mr. Warsa with Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. EbMoxNps with Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. LAxcrey with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. DENT. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. PHELAN. 

Mr. VARE with Mr. Brack. 

Mr. Trzson with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr. Darrow with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

Mr. Mappen with Mr. Herrin. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. Garp. 

Mr. Gartanp with Mr. Brann of Virginia. 

Mr. MCARTHUR with Mr, STEDMAN. 

Mr. HAUVGEN with Mr. Moon. 

Mr. Rowe with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas. 

Mr. Core with Mr. DOMINICK. 

Mr, LAMPERT with Mr. MOONEY. 

Mr. ELtsworrn with Mr. McAnprews, 

Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. DOREMUS. 
Mr. Reser with Mr. CULLEN. 

Mr. Rocers with Mr. CAREW. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Nicnoits of South Carolina. 
Mr. Snyper with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. 
Mr. Kearns with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. SrnorNd of Pennsylvania with Mr. RUBEY. 
Mr. Hustep with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr, Saru of Michigan with Mr. Suara of New York, 
Mr. Ramsey with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
Mr. STEENERSON with Mr. DOUGHTON. 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. Davis of Tennessee, 

Mr. Parce with Mr. SMITHWICK. 

Mr. SNELL with Mr. RAYBURN, 

Mr. SELLS with Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr. SIEGEL with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Sears. ` 
Mr. REED of New York with Mr. SABATH. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. MacCrate, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana presented the following conference 
report and statement of the House conferees for printing under 
the rule. 

The Clerk read the conference report and statement, as fol- 
lows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on a certain amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12610) making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recon- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“The Bureau of Efficiency, together with its books, papers, 
and records, furniture, equipment, and supplies, is hereby trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of Congress; and its officers and em- 
ployees are transferred in their present status without reap- 
pointment. The Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency shall here- 
after be appointed jointly by the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives and may be re- 
moved from office by them. All other employees of the bureau, 
including a disbursing officer for the payment of the salaries 
and expenses of the bureau, shall be appointed in accordance , 
with the civil-service laws and regulations. The Bureau. of 
Efficiency is authorized to investigate any matters relating to 
the organization, activities, or methods of business of the 
several administrative services of the Government whenever 
directed by either House of Congress or requested by the heads 
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of such services and shall from time to time submit to Congress 
reports of its investigations with recommendations looking to 
greater efficiency and economy in the conduct of the public 
business. It shall make such special investigations and reports 
as may be required by either House of Congress or by any 
committee or subcommittee thereof of either House having 
jurisdiction over appropriations and expenditures. Adminis- 
trative officers and employees of the executive departments and 
other establishments shall furnish authorized representatives 
of the Bureau of Efficiency with all information that the bureau 
may require for the performance of its duties, and shall give 
such representatives aecess to all records and papers that may 
be needed for that purpose.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

WX. R. Woon, 

Epwanp H. Wason, 

T. U. Stsson, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on Senate amendment 
No. 53 to the bill (H. R. 12610) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees as to the said 
amendment : 

On No, 53: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
transferring the Bureau of Efficiency from the executive branch 
of the Government to the jurisdiction of Congress and modifies 
the Senate amendment in the following manner: Provides that 
the chief of the bureau may be removed from office by joint 
action of the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House instead of by concurrent resolution; limits the investiga- 
tions of the bureau relating to the organization, activities, or 
methods of business of the administrative services of the Gov- 
ernment to those which may be direeted by either House of 
Congress or those which may be requested by the heads of such 
administrative services; limits the special investigations and 
reports which may be required by either House or any com- 
mittee thereof to those requested by committees having jurisdic- 
tion over ‘appropriations or expenditures and extends the au- 
thority for requesting such investigations to any subcommittee 
of either House haying jurisdiction of appropriations and ex- 


penditures. 
Wu. R. Wood, 
E. H. Wason, 
T. U. SISSON, 
. Managers on the part of the House. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bilis of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3238. An act relating to detached service of officers of the 
Regular Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3895. An act authorizing the granting of certain irrigation 
easements in the Yellowstone National Park, and for other 
purposes; fo the Committee on the Public Lands. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12581. An aet granting the consent of Congress to the 
Village and township of Shelly, Norman County, Minn., and the 
township of Caledonia, Traill County, N. Dak., and their suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Red, River 
of the North on the boundary line between the said States; and 

H. R. 12260. An act to amend section 600 of the act approved 
September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes.“ 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to turn over to agricultural fertilizer distributors or users 
a supply of nitrate of soda. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Moores of Indiana, for 15 days, on account of important busi- 
ness, 


ADJOURNMENT, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. z 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 7 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Tuesday, April 20, 
1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


_Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Postmaster General, submit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the 
Post Office Department for inland transportation by star routes, 
payable from postal revenues, fiscal year 1920 (H. Doe. No. 
Sere the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
p 5 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
submitting a proposed paragraph of legislation authorizing pay- 
ment from existing appropriations to Hon. J. W. Harrold, being 
unpaid rent due him by the Department of Agriculture, but 
withheld under section 114 of the Penal Code (H. Doc. No. 
ay the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
prin 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of private act No. 37, Sixty-sixth Congress, “An act for 
the relief of the estate of John M. Lea, deceased,” approved 
April 7, 1920, and to state that the said aet does not provide an 
appropriation for payment of the same, as defined in the act of 
June 30, 1906 (H. Doc. No. 733); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A report from the joint commission appointed under au- 
thority of House concurrent resolution 46, of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, on conditions in Virgin Islands (H. Doc. No. 734) ; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
two paragraphs of legislation for inclusion in the pending sundry 
civil appropriation bill required for the Public Health Service 
(H. Doc. No. 735) ; to the Committees on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and Printing and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft of a 
proposed bill to amend sections 8 and 9 of the Panama Canal 
act and to authorize a blended system of practice and procedure 
in the district court of the Canal Zone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from eommittees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GANDY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9899) to provide for the dis- 
position of abandoned portions of rights of way granted to rail- 
road companies, reported the same with amendments, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 851), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. VESTAL, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12350) to fix 
standards for hampers, round-stave baskets, and splint baskets 
for fruits and vegetables, to establish a standard box for apples, 
and for other purposes, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 852), whieh said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. i 

Mr. LANGLEY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (II. R. 9944), authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to accept on behalf of the 
United States the donation by Sedgwick Post, No. 10, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of its memorial hall property in Bedford, 
Taylor County, Iowa, for Federal building purposes, reported 
fhe same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 854), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GOOD, from the Committee on Appropriations, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13677) making appropriations to 
supply a deficiency in the appropriations for the Federal con- 
trol of transportation systems and to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 853), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10002) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to R. L. 
Credille, mayor of the village of Bonita, La., in trust, for certain 
purposes, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by 
a report (No. 850), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 13677) making appropriations 
to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for the Federal 
control of transportation systems and to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1920, and for other purposes; to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 13678) to amend the war- 
finance corporation act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 13679) granting a certain 
right of way with authority to improve the same across the 
old canal right of way between Lakes Union and Washington, 
King County, Wash.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13680) to 
amend the Federal reserve act as amended; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 13681) to extend temporarily 
the time for filing applications for letters patent, for taking 
actions in the United States Patent Office with respect thereto, 
for the reviving and reinstatement of applications for letters 
patent, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BAER: A bill (H. R. 18682) to prevent gambling in 
the necessaries of life and speculation in stocks and bonds; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, MASON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 55) to 
withdraw our troops from Europe; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 13683) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry ©. McKinley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 13684) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph W. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 13685) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin C. Moffett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD; A bill (H. R. 13686) granting a pension to Wil- 
Ham McCall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 13687) granting a pension to 
Martin Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 13688) granting a pension to 
Samuel C. Shattler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 13689) granting a pension to 
Alexander Yagle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 13690) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles Hammelmann ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (II. R. 13691) granting a pension 
to James Flanagan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 13692) granting a pension to 
Samuel L. Hannon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 13693) granting an increase 
of pension to William Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 13694) granting a pension 
to Agnes Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13695) grant- 
ing a pension to Hannah B. Kesler; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows 

3057. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Da Club of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., regarding the welfare of the Nation; to the Com- 
mittee on the’ Judiciary. 


3058. Also (by request), petition of I. W. Person Post, No. 14, 
American Legion, Brooklyn, N. Y., urging increased pay for 
enlisted and commissioned personnel of the Army and Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

8059. Also (by request), petition of William H. Dexter and 
other citizens of Springfield, Mass., asking legislation to provide 
new site and building in that city for post office, customhouse, 
and other Federal activities; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

8060. Also (by request), petition of Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, urging the acceptance of an 
American mandate in the near east; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

3061. Also (by request), petition of Stuffed Toy and. Doll 
Makers’ Union of Greater New York and the Conqueror Club of 
Greater New York, asking release of Eugene V. Debs and other 
political prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3062. By Mr. DYER: Petition of citizens of St. Lonis, Mo., 
under the auspices of St. Louis Council of the Friends of 
Irish Freedom, urging the passage of the Mason bill, ete.; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3063. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers of Chicago, urging the re- 
peal of the excess-profits tax and a substitute of a tax on sales; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3064. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of John J. Hartigan, com- 
mander Michael J. Perkins Post, No. 67, American Legion, and 
75 other members of this post, favoring cash bonus for all 
World War veterans; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

8065. Also, petition of American War Veterans Association, 
Alfred A. Shea, A. J. Fernald, Daniel J. Curran, Samuel M. 
Rachlin, all of the city of Boston, Mass.; John J. Murphy and 
William R. Powers, of Dorchester, Mass; Representative Ver- 
non W. Evans, Saugus, Mass.; and Daniel J. Welsh, Portland, 
Oreg., relative to the bonus for the ex-service men of the 
World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3066. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of execu- 
tive board of the Cap and Millinery Cutters’ Union, Local No. 
2, U. C. H. and C. M. of North America, New York, relative to 
the American civil and military prisoners; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8067. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of the Peebles Paving Brick 
Co. and the Stockham Co., both of Portsmouth, Ohio, and the 
J. & H. Classgens Co., New Richmond, Ohio, relative to House 
bills 12379 and 12646; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

3068. Also, petition of Winn Farmer, of Piketon, Ohio, urg- 
ing the passage of the MacGregor bill relative to an import 
duty on canaries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8069. By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution adopted 
by citizens of Newport, R. I., favoring passage of House resolu- 
2 i the Mason resolution; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

3070. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Osceola, Nebr., requesting the adoption of resolution 
now pending in the Senate, providing that America shall assist 
in protecting Armenia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3071. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Henry Hegwer, coni- 
mander in chief and corresponding secretary of the United 
Indian War Veterans, urging the passage of House bill 13052 
and Senate bill 4101; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

3072. Also, petition of Walter F. Ballinger, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., urging the United States to enter the League of Nations 
with or without reservations; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

3073. Also, petition of the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, Chicago, III., relative to the excess-profits tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8074. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the home economics de- 
partment of the Vallejo High School, urging the passage of the 
Fess bill, House bill 12078; to the Committee on Education. 

3075. Also, petition of H. D. Loveland, of San Francisco, 
Calif., urging the passage of House bill 11729; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3076. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Ballinger & Perrot, of 
New York, favoring ratification of the League of Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8077. Also, petition of Wooden Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of New York, against class legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

8078. Also, petition of Cap and Millinery Cutters’ Union, 
Local No. 2, New York, favoring amnesty for political prisoners; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8079. Also, petition of Gray Silver, Charles A. Lyman, and 
T. C. Atkeson, favoring early passage of the Capper-Hersman 
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bill, permitting cooperative buying and selling; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3080. Also, petition of National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, of Chicago, favoring the repeal of the excess-profits 
tax law and the substitution of a fiat tax on sales; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3081. Also, petition of operating and marine engineer service, 
protesting against report of the Joint Committee on Reclassifica- 
tion of Salaries; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, 

3082. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of the Botts- 
Fiorito Post, No. 576, the American Legion, of Le Roy, N. Y., 
urging the passage of legislation providing for the payment in 
cash of additional compensation to ex-service men based on the 
number of days’ service; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8083. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of residents of Coopers- 
town and Bowman and vicinity, N. Dak., protesting against com- 
pulsory military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

8084. Also, petition of the Central Labor Union of Williston, 
N. Dak., protesting against the deportation of citizens without 
proper process of law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3085. Also, petition of the Association of American State 
Geologists, approving of plan for a survey of the power require- 
ments of the Washington-Boston industrial area; to the Com- 
mittee on Water Power. Á 

3086. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of the New Haven Real 
Estate Board. of New Haven, Conn., opposing House bill No. 
12397; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Turspax, April 20, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: KIL 


Almighty God, we bring to Thee the high motives of this place 
and office with a resolve to do our best to uplift the world and 
to glorify Thy name. We open our hearts to the impression 
of Thy truth as we start upon the duties of a new day, and 
pray Thee to guide us in all our deliberations. May our con- 
clusions have ‘Thy favor resting upon them. For Christ's sake. 
Amen, 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (George A. Sanderson) read the following 


communication: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1920. 
To the SENATE: : ie a 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, appo on. REED 
Siocon se Senator from the State of Utah, to perform the duties of the 


Cha: bsence. 
A Satine Sev RURE — B. CUMMINS, 
e: 


t pro tempore. 

M. SMOOT thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer for 
the day. 

The Treading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtts and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

S. 806. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Iowa 
Tribe of Indians against the United States; and 

S. 2442. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey to the trustees of the Yankton Agency 
Presbyterian Church, by patent in fee, certain land within the 
Yankton Indian Reservation. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution: 

H. R. 5163. An act authorizing certain tribes of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims, and for other purposes; 
H. R. 8690. An act for the relief of certain homestead entry- 
men; x 

II. R. 9228. An act to authorize the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station on the coast of Lake Superior, in Cook County, 
Minn. ; 

H. R. 10917. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the National Education Association of the United 
States“ by adding thereto an additional section; 
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H. R. 12956. An act extending the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew, in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 18229. An act to establish in the Department of Labor 
a bureau to be known as the women's bureau; 

H. R. 13253. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Elmer Red River Bridge Co, to construct a bridge across the 
Red River; 

H. R. 13274. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. a portion of the military reservation of Fort Logan 
H. Roots, in the State of Arkansas; ` 

H. R. 13387. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the St. Louis River between the States of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin; 

H. R. 13592. An act to authortze certain homestead settlers 
or entrymen who entered the military or naval service of the 
United States during the war with Germany to make final proof 
of their entries; and 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant revocable licenses for the removal of sand and 
gravel from the Fort Douglas Military Reservation for indus- 
trial purposes. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 12260) to amend section 600 
of the act approved September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to in- 
crease the revenue, and for other purposes,” and it was there- 
upon signed by the Presiding Officer. ` 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 9228. An act to authorize the establishment of a Coast 
aian station on the coast of Lake Superior, in Cook County, 

un.; 

H. R. 12956. An act extending the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew, in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 13253. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Elmer Red River Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Red River; and i 

H. R. 13387. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the St. Louis River between the States of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 8690. An act for the relief of certain -homestead entry- 
men; and 

H. R. 13592. An act to authorize certain homestead settlers 
or entrymen who entered the military or naval service of the 
United States during the war with Germany to make final proof 
of their entries. 

The following bill and joint resolution were each read twice by 
their titles and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

H. R. 13274. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. a portion of the military reservation of Fort 
Logan H. Roots, in the State of Arkansas; and 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant revocable licenses for the removal of sand and 
gravel from the Fort Douglas Military Reservation for indus- 
trial purposes. 

H. R. 5163. An act authorizing certain tribes of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. J 

H. R. 13229. An act to establish in the Department of Labor 
a bureau to be known as the women's bureau was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. © 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


H. R. 10917. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the National Education Association of the United 
States by adding thereto. an additional section was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. KING. I did not hear the suggestion which the Secre- 
tary made to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] has asked that the bill go to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Mr. KING. I think it should go to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. All such measures which provide for Federal 
charters go to the Committee on the Judiciary, and that matter 
is receiving consideration there now. I ask that no reference 
be made of the bill until the Senator from Iowa is here, as I 
would not want to make any motion in his absence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will lie on the table 
for the present. £ 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by Boston Lodge 
No. 264, International Association of Machinists, of Boston, 
Mass., favoring the release of certain Federal prisoners; which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Hamilton S. Hawkins, 
Camp No, 43, Department of California, United Spanish War 
Veterans, of Soldiers Home, Calif., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation granting pensions to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief 
expedition ; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12775) to amend an act 
entitled “An act for making further and more effectual provision 
for the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 3, 1916, reported it with an amendment. 


ST. LOUIS RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. I report back favorably without amendment, 
from the Committee on Commerce, the bill (H. R. 13387) to ex- 
tend the time for the construction of a bridge across the St. 
Louis River between the States of Minnesota and nsin, 
and I submit a report (No. 529) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construction of a 
bridge, authorized ac of Congress approved August 7, 1916, to be 
built across the St. uis River at a point suitable to the interests of 


Minnesota and Wisconsin, from the 


navigation between the States of 
village of Fond du Lac, a suburb of Duluth, Minn., to a point on the 
Wisconsin shore about 100 feet westerly from the mouth of Dubray 


Creek, is hereby extended one year from the date of approval hereof._ 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S, 4255) establishing the liability of hotel proprietors 
and innkeepers in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: R 

A bill (S. 4256) to amend sections 3 and 6 of the act o 
July 11, 1916, entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” as amended by sections 5 and 6 
of the act of February 28, 1919, entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the service of the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4257) granting a pension to Leonora Forney; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MYERS (for Mr. Warst of Montana) submitted an 
amendment authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell 
at public auction lots 1, 2, and 3, block 120, with any im- 
provements, of the original town site of Billings, Mont., used 
as a United States mine rescue station, etc., intended to be 
proposed to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. SWANSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF PANAMA CANAL ACT. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I introduce a bill to amend 
section 5 of the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
known as the Panama Canal provision, and I introduce the bill 
by request under circumstances which I ask leave to state to 
the Senate. 

When the railroad bill was pending before the conferees the 
bill from the House contained a clause modifying the Panama 
Canal act and permitting the railroad companies to own steam- 
ships with which they compete on the Great Lakes and on the 
other inland waters, except the Mississippi River and the 
Panama Canal. I opposed this measure in conference, and it 
was rejected by the conferees, with an understanding, however, 
that I would introduce it by request as a separate bill, and that 


the Committee on Interstate Commerce would give the com- 
munities mostly interested along the Great Lakes and the New 
England coast a hearing upon the bill. The New England Rep- 
resentatives were very anxious to clarify the railroad situation 
New York and Boston and various intermediate towns 
where the New Haven road owns certain steamship lines. 

Pursuant to that understanding, I introduce this bill. I did 
not favor it as a member of the conference committee, and I 
do not think I shall favor it now; but certainly the communities 
interested are entitled to a hearing, and there are Senators who 
desire to have the bill become a law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? Prob- 
ably the Senator is going to have the bill read, and in that case 
I can ascertain what I rose to ask, and that is the purpose of 
the measure. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will state the purpose of the bill. The 
Senator will recollect that the Panama Canal act prohibits any 
railroad company from owning and controlling ships through 
the Panama Canal or any of the inland waters or coastwise 
waters of the United States where the railroad competes with 
those steamship lines. This provision, which has been adopted 
by the House, is intended to empower the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, if it thought it was in the interest of the public 
and not unduly restrictive of competition, to permit railroad 
companies to own ships on the Great Lakes and the inland waters 
and the coastwise waters, although they were competitors. I 
thought that the Panama Canal act had been passed, after 
years of agitation and public discussion, as a policy, and that 
certainly it ought not to be amended by a mere provision adopted 
in a railroad bill of which the public seemed to have no knowl- 
edge whatever. So I agreed that I would introduce this bill 
and ask the Committee on Interstate Commerce to grant hear- 
ings to interested parties. Personally I have not changed my 
opinion at all. 

The bill (S. 4254) to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com-. 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

CALLING THE ROLL. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Moses Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, Wash, New Spencer 
der Kellogg Nugent Sterling 
Chamberlain King Thomas 
Culberson Kirby ge Townsend 
Curtis Knox Phelan Underwood 
Dial Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Gerry Lodge Pittman Warren 
Glass McCormick eed Wolcott 
Harris McCumber Sheppard 
Harrison McKellar Smith, Ariz 
Henderson cNary Smith, 


X 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hare] is detained at a meeting of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
is absent on official business. 

I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronwa], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Saar], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] in attendance 
at a meeting of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absent Senators. f 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Swanson answered to his name when called. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. KEYES, Mr. SIMMONS, 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, and Mr. TRAMMELL entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their’ names. There is a quorum present. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order, 


M’CLINTIC-MARSHALL CONSTRUCTION co. 


Mr. KNOX. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 1353) for the relief of the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Construction Co. This is a bill that was reached on the 
calendar about two weeks ago. There is no objection to it, ex- 
cept that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] asked to have 
an opportunity to make some investigation as to an objection 
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I understand the 
Senator from Ohio does not desire to pursue that any further 
and has no objection to the consideration of the measure. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as stated by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, I did make objection to the consideration 
of the bill, and in a very general way I stated the ground of my 


that had been made to him by a constituent. 


objection. My objection was based upon some correspondence 
that I had with an Ohio manufacturing firm that I understood 
bid upon the same work in which the company named in the 
bill was concerned. I am frank to say that I have not been able 
to get my files in the matter, and 1 do not know the name of the 
firm; it escapes my memory. The Senator from Pennsylvania, 
however, assured me the other day that this claim was based 
upon other elements than those which I had in mind. Am I 
correct in that statement? 

Mr, KNOX, That is correct. 

Mr. POMERENE. That being so, I have no disposition to 
interpose my objection further. I do not feel that it would be 
quite just under the circumstances to the claimant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill named by him, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1353) for the relief of 
the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., which is as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Co. the sum of $714,007.39, as recommended in the report made to 
Congress under date of February 11, 1916, by the commission appointed 
under the act of June 24, 1914, and approved by the Governor of the 
Panama Canal (H. Doc. No. 906, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), the said act 
oeng as follows : 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That George W. Goethals, Governor of the Canal 
Zone and formerly chairman and chief engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, is hereby authorized and directed to investigate 
the claim of the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co, a corpora- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania, having its principal office in 
the city of Pittsburgh, in said State, and to ascertain what amount, 
if any, is in justice, equity, and fairness due and owing to said 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. from the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission for work and labor done and material furnished In connection 
with the construction and erection of lock gates and appurtenances for 
the Panama Canal and in connection with and incidental to the doing of 
the work and furnishing of the materials provided for in a certain 
contract between the Isthmian Canal Commission and the McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Co., dated June 21, 1910, taking into consideras 
tion the claim of the contractors that the work was done under require- 
ments as to character and finish not fairly within the meaning of the 
specifications, 

“The said Col. George W. Goethals, Governor of the Canal Zone, is 
further authorized and empowered, elther personaly or through such 
commissions as he may appoint, to investigate such claims and the 
various items thereof in such manner as to him may seem best, and, 
either personally or through such commission, is hereby empowered to 
administer oaths and affirmations to witnesses and to issue aio nee 
and to compel the attendance of witnesses. He shall report in detail to 
the Congress of the United States his findings,” 

The amount herein appropriated shall be chargeable as pee of the 
construction of the Panama Canal and reimbursed to the Treasury of 
the United States out of the proceeds of the sale of the bonds authorized 
by section 8 of the act approved June 28, 1902, and section 39 of the 
tarif act approved August 5, 1909. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. A 

ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3792) to reorganize 
and increase the efficiency of the United States Army, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill named by him. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3792) to reor- 
ganize and increase the efficiency of the United States Army, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON}. 

PAY OF NAVY AND COAST GUARD. 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, for a long time past the atten- 
tion of the public has been called to the unfortunate condition 
of the officers and men of the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard, 
owing to the increased cost of living, but I do not believe that 
the true seriousness of the situation is realized, for not only is 
injury being done to the men and their families but all of these 
‘branches of the service are being crippled, and the Navy cer- 
‘tainly placed in a position where it will take some years to put 
it in the condition that it was in before the war. I intend to 
confine my remarks to the Navy and Coast Guard, because, as a 


member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, I am familiar with 
their condition, and the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee has already explained on the floor of the Senate very 
fully the situation that exists in the Army. 

The responsibility for this retrogression of our fighting forces 
rests upon Congress. It was called to the attention of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate by the 
Secretary of the Navy last August, and to that of the chairman 
of the House committee, I believe, in September. In November 
it was again called to the notice of the latter committee, and in 
December a letter was written to the Speaker of the House urg- 
ing action. The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] in- 
troduced an increased-pay bill for the Army and Navy in Novem- 
ber, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and reported out from that committee in December. In Janu- 
ary a bill for partial relief was introduced in the House by Mr. 
KELLEY of Michigan. That bill granted an increase in pay to 
the enlisted men only. In February a bill increasing the pay of 
the officers and men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service 
was passed by the Senate, and a conference with the House was 
asked for. In the middle of March the House granted the con- 
ference. I anr informed this morning that the conferees have 
again disagreed, and that therefore more delay must ensue. It 
is only fair to say that the responsibility in refusing to grant 
these increases does not rest with the Senate. 

I desire to call attention to some statistics which, I believe, 
are convincing us to the actual situation, and shall refer prin- 
cipally to the testimony of Admiral Washington before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee. 

The most deplorable feature about this whole delay is that 
had this bill increasing the pay been passed last October, be- 
tween 70,000 and 80,000 ex-service men would have returned to 
the Navy, It is not believed now that one-fourth of this num- 
ber will go back, even if this measure is enacted into law. The 
older men who have returned to civil life and taken up work on 
shore are each week less likely to desire to renew their nayal 
service. At the beginning of the winter, at Bay Ridge, N. Y., 
there were about 1,200 to 1,400 men whose terms of enlistment 
had expired or was about to expire. These men had been 8, 12, 
or 16 years in the Navy, and were thoroughly trained and ef- 
ficient. They held over with the hope that Congress would 
pass an increased-pay bill, and when Congress adjourned in 
December without any action several hundred of them immedi- 
ately asked for their discharge, and it had to be given to them. 
Others stayed on until early in January, and finally practically 
all of them left. 

Fifty-five per cent of the present total strength of the Navy 
is made up of men who first enlisted since December 4, 1918, 
and it is estinrated that 66 per cent of the first enlistments, from 
* 4, 1918, to January, 1920, were boys under 19 years 
of age. 

The petty officers and chief petty officers are leaving the serv- 
ice in alarming numbers, and they are the leaven that is so vital 
to the training of the new recruits. There is nothing that could 
do more harm to the service than the loss of this part of the 
personnel. The men, however, can not be blamed for wanting 
to leave when a sailor, who gets $32.60 a month in the Navy, can 
go with the American Transport Service or with the Shipping 
Board and immediately get $75 per month; and, besides this, re- 
ceive $1.50 or $2 additional for subsistence and other expenses. 
A seaman, second class, getting $35 in the Navy, gets $100 with 
the Shipping Board, and so on right up the line, 

The Shipping Board and the American Transport Service pay 
men two to three and one-half times the amount the Navy pays, 
They are able to do this because their appropriations, I under- 
stand, are made in lump sums, which allow them to use dis- 
cretion as to wages and meet conditions in any part of the 
world. 

Under those circumstances, is it unnatural that requests for 
discharges are being received at the average of 28 per day? 
About 7 of such requests are approved each day, and with a few 
exceptions the older men are those making the applications 
for release, not only because of the advantages that they can 
obtain by seeking employment in civil life, but also because the 
present pay of the Navy is not sufficient for them to maintain 
their families with, and they feel, and I think quite properly, that 
the United States Government is doing injustice to those who 
have been its faithful public servants. 

During the last six months of 1919 the desertions among the 
enlisted men have become appallingly large, and affected a 
class that has practically never been touched by this before, 
namely, the petty officers and chief petty officers, There were 
4,666 desertions, which included 1,057 petty officers and senior 
rated men—seamen and firemen, first class—of whom 60 were 
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chief petty officers. In January last 898 men deserted, and in 
February 765. The number was less in February probably 
because the fleet was in southern waters, where it was more 
difficult for men to reach home should they leave their ships. 
Of the number who deserted in February, there were 60 rated 
petty oflicers and 7 chief petty officers. Admiral Washington 
stated that it was practically impossible to recover any con- 
siderable number of these deserters, owing to their going to 
sea, and so forth, and that they were therefore lost entirely to 
the service, 

The Navy enlisted personnel allowed by law up to July 1, 
1920, is 170,000. In the service on March 1, 1920, there were 
about one hundred and one thousand and some odd men—in 
other words, a shortage of about 68,000 men. Of this 101,000, 
roughly, 79,400 are first enlistments and 22,000 reenlistments. 
At the present time recruits have been withdrawn from the 
training stations after one month to six weeks’ training, instead 
of three or four months, as is usual, therefore, of course, in- 
ereasing the need of the desirability of a nucleus of trained sea- 
men. Our battleship fleet to-day is manned by about 70 per cent 
of its normal crew, 

If we take the condition on one of our great dreadnoughts, 
the situation shows up even more clearly. The Pennsylvania 
by August, 1920, will lose over 300 experienced men who re- 
mained from last year. One out of every six of the electricians 
will be gone, and out of the engineers’ complement one out of 
three, and similar percentages in other departments. 

Turning to the officers, the condition is just as bad. At the 
present time we are short of regulars in the line to the number 
of 2,638. Afloat on the different ships in the dreadnought class 
there are 954 officers, but there ought to be 1,500. On the pre- 
dreadnoughts, they have 444, where they also ought to have 
about 1,500. On the armored cruisers, they have 200, where 
they need 1,200. On tlie gunboats, they have 60, where they 
should have 150; on the destroyers, 875, instead of 1,800, and 
on the submarines, 269, instead of 400. The staff shrinkage is 
proportionate to that of the line. The officers are seeking to 
leave because they, too, are unable to support their families 
and keep out of debt. Many of them have been forced to make 
great personal sacrifices in order to remain in the service, and I 
am sure that nearly every Senator, from the seacoast States 
at least, has had facts called to his attention that make him 
indignant that splendid men should be placed in such an unfair 
position, and that their families should have to suffer because 
of their serving their country. 

There are now pending 88 resignations of line officers. The 
Secretary is holding up all applications of those who have been 
less than eight years in the service. If resignations were easier 
to obtain, it is the feeling of the department that many more 
would be asked for. The Naval Academy will not fill up the line 
of the Navy for 10 years under the present circumstances, and 
during that period all our ships will be short of necessary line 
officers, 

In the Coast Guard the situation is equally bad. Probably the 
clearest way. to show the situation is to call attention to some 
statistics from a district with which I am familiar, The quota 
of this district is 146. The number of men discharged at their 
own request in January was something like 50 men, which is 
practically a third. These men represent some of our best 
American stock, the tribe of old-fashioned sailor, a gallant 
worker in all weathers. There is probably no finer body of 
men in the world. They have done magnificently in peace 
and did equally well in the war, but they can not be expected 
to continue in the service if they do not receive enough to sup- 
port their families. 

The Coast and Geodetic. Survey, I understand, has also 
been so crippled by resignations that it will be difficult for 
them to carry on their chartings, a very serious condition for 
the Navy and merchant marine. 

Mr. President, I believe the above data can not fail to impress 
anyone with the serious condition that we have to meet. The 
greatest thing for any fighting service is its morale, and we 
can not have a high morale when officers and men feel that they 
are being treated with injustice, and are continually worried 
by the fact that their families are not being adequately sup- 
ported and are suffering privations. When this is aggravated 
by the knowledge that men in similar occupations are being ade- 
quately compensated, it is human nature that they will desire 
to change their condition, if possible, if not for their own sake, at 
least for that of those who are dependent upon them; and if 
they are unable to do this, there will be great dissatisfaction. 

Apart from the psychological aspect, efficiency in such a highly 
centralized service as the Navy means years of experience and 
training. This training can not be properly carried out unless 
there are a large number of teachers, and the teachers are the 


trained men of the service. The statistics I have quoted show 
that they are leaving in appalling numbers, and unless something 
is done very soon, if it is not already too late, the Navy will not 
be in a high state of efficiency for some years to come. The 
seriousness of a condition like this can not be questioned by 
anyone, 

The Senate has refused to ratify the treaty of Versailles and 
enter into the League of Nations. If we are to go back to the 
old conditions that existed previous to our entry into the war 
and continue our policy of isolation there can be no question 
that we shall need a great and efficient Navy. The paramount 
importance of sea power has again been clearly demonstrated 
by this war, and I believe that a great and efficient Navy as a 
first line of defense is essential to America. From the earliest 
history of the Republic our Navy’s record has been our pride, 
and this war was no exception to the rule. What it accomplished 
during the year and a half of hostilities is, I believe, something 
ae aho country will always point to as showing what America 
can do. s 

Hindsight is, of course, always better than foresight, and 
perhaps one thing or another might have been better done if it 
had been done differently, but that can never be proven. The 
fact remains, however, that the objects set out for were obtained 
and that ‘no branch of the service failed in doing its duty, but 
did that duty splendidly and to the credit of its officers and 
its men. 

The Senate to-day is conducting an investigation of what was 
done, and perhaps this may develop in the future in some sound 
suggestions for the improvement of the service. Up to date, 
however, there is only one thing that stands out as absolutely, 
essential for the future welfare of our Navy, and that is that 
the officers and men should receive adequate compensation to 
meet the unparalleled living conditions. It is idle to criticize 
the Navy for this and that, or to talk of improving it by doing 
this or that, until Congress has passed an increased pay bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island to repeat his first statement concerning the dis- 
agreement of the conferees? I did not quite understand what 
has been done with a view to ameliorating this condition. 

Mr. GERRY. I will say to the Senator from California that 
I was informed this morning by one of the members of.the con- 
ference committee that the conferees had again disagreed. I 
think the Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] probably 
ean answer that question better, as he is a member of the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. PHELAN. Then I address my inquiry to the Senator 
from New York, if he will answer. The Senator from Rhode 
Island has just made an alarming statement as to the condi- 
tion of the Navy, due to disagreement, as I understand, con- 
cerning pay, by the conferees on the subject of the Navy and 
Army pay bill; and I rise to inquire what is the condition in the 
conference, and whether there is likelihood of an agreement? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, to-day the conferees 
adjourned until to-morrow morning. It is true that to-day they 
did not reach an agreement. The committee, however, has not 
decided to report a disagreement as yet, I feel as deeply about 
the question as does the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, without undertaking to criticize 
or reply to the address of the Senator from Rhode Island, I 
desire to call attention very briefly to one or two matters. 

It is true that men were paid by the Shipping Board wages 
vastly in excess of the wages paid in the Navy, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that the effect upon the Navy has not been good. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? ! 

Mr. REED. Yes. | 

Mr. GERRY. I will say to the Senator that it is not only 
the Shipping Board that are paying very large wages; it is all 
the employers of sailormen. 

Mr. REED. I desire to address myself to the single propo- 
sition. Months ago the Shipping Board obtained lists of the 
American sailors and employees on ships of the Navy. Months 
ago they learned what the wages of these men were, and when 
they arrived at American ports they were greeted with letters 
from the Shipping Board stating, and stating with accuracy, in 
substance, “ Under your present employment you get so much 
per month; the Shipping Board will pay you so much more.” 
So we had the spectacle of one branch of the Government 
service deliberately trying to rob the naval branch of the service 
of its men. I have that fact from a naval officer, who com- 
plained to me bitterly about it months ago, and stated that the 
Navy was losing men every day. It is only another proof of 
the fact that there ought to be some kind of a system of co- 
ordination between the different branches of, the Government 
service, 
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Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. I know nothing about the conditions to which 
the Senator refers, but I simply want to call his attention to 
the fact that no matter what the Shipping Board did, the 
situation of the Navy will be very serious unless the men 
are granted an increase of pay, and the crucial question is the 
increase of pay. That is a point that we must not forget. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not discussing that phase 
of the question. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I have heard from naval officers in whom I 
have entire confidence precisely the same statement which the 
Senator from Missouri has just quoted. There is no doubt 
but that the Shipping Board are paying a great deal more than 
private firms, and are drawing men directly away from the 
Navy, and it has a good deal to do with the necessity, which 
is very great, of raising the pay. But it also shows, as the 
Senator from Missouri said, the bidding of one branch of the 
Government against another in the matter of wages. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield again? 

* Mr, REED. I yield to the Senator. 3 

Mr. GERRY. I would like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he has any doubt of the absolute necessity of grant- 
ing increases in pay? 

Mr. LODGE. It is absolutely necessary if we are going to 
have any Navy at all. 

Mr. GERRY. There is no question about it. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no question about it whatever. 
the great sinner in this thing has been 
spending Government money and offering unlimited pay, far 
higher than private yards, high as the pay is in those yards. 

Mr. GERRY. Does not the Senator know that the private 
concerns are also offering a good deal higher pay than is paid 
by the Navy? 

Mr. LODGE. The pay at private concerns, of course, is higher 
than that of the Navy. 

Mr. GERRY. They would be drawing them away anyway, 
then. 

Mr. LODGE. It is higher than the pay in private concerns, 
and it is the Government bidding against itself. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not rise to oppose a reason- 
able increase in pay for the Navy. But the Senator calls atten- 
tion to the fact that greater pay is being given not only by pri- 
vate concerns but by the Shipping Board. I am ealling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Shipping Board, representing the Gov- 
ernment, pursued the tactics and methods I have already de- 
scribed. The truth is that whoever was responsible for it in 
the Shipping Board ought to haye been incontinently kicked 
out of his job within 10 minutes after the fact was discovered. 
It would be quite one thing for the Shipping Board to send to 
the employees at private concerns and tell them they would 
offer a better wage; but for the Shipping Board to get the pay 
roll of the employees of the American Navy, and then write 
each employee as he came into port that they would raise his 
wages, is about as intolerable, as impudent, and as senseless a 
thing as I have heard of in my life. We not only have done 
that, but similar occurrences have been frequent in other 
branches of the public service. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Missouri inti- 
mates, at least, that the men in the Navy should not be advised 
what other branches of the Government are paying for a given 
service. Does the Senator believe that because a man has 
enlisted in the Navy from patriotic motives he should be pre- 
vented from knowing what wages he could obtain in other 
branches of the service, and that he should be kept in ignorance 
of those facts? 

Mr. REED. The Senator has the most peculiar mind of any 
man I ever knew. I think if he were to run the Lord's Prayer 
through his intellect he would be able to bring it out covered 
with suspicion and bearing evidence of artifice and fraud cal- 
culated to deceive even the Almighty. What I said was that 
that branch of the service got the pay roll of the Navy and 
sent to the men who came in a statement that they were receiv- 
ing a certain amount of pay, and if they would quit the service 
of the Navy, “this patriotic service” the Senator talks about, 
and come over to another branch of the Government service not 
quite so patriotic, they would get more money. Thus the Gov- 
ernment was bidding against itself. I did not talk about keep- 
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ing men in ignorance or anything of that sort. 
reply I care to make to that kind of a question. 
good-faith question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I resent the latter 
statement made by the Senator, that the question was not asked 
in good faith. I insist that the Senator's argument was based 
upon the assumption that these enlisted men should not have in- 
formation as to what was being paid in other branches of tlie 
Service. While it may be true that the Shipping Board was 
bidding against some other branch of the service, yet what I 
sought to do was to get the views of the Senator as to whether 
the remedy which he suggested was the proper remedy or not, 
whether you should keep these men in ignorance or whether you 
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should devise some plan for rectifying this evil, which we all 
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There is no one in this Chamber who realizes more than I do 
that we ought not to have the different branches of the Govern- 
ment bidding against each other, but the remedy is not to keep 
people in ignorance; it is to bring about some arrangement 
whereby there shall be equal pay for equal service in all branches 
of the Government. The question I asked the Senator was asked . 
in good faith for the purpose of developing that idea. 

Mr. REED. The Senator speaks of the remedy I suggested 
and makes a speech about it. I had not suggested any remedy 
nor said a single word about a remedy. It is only another one 
of those peculiar intellectual quirks of the gentleman in which 
he so frequently indulges. I simply stated a fact, that the 
Shipping Board was bidding against the Government itself, 
and was trying to rob the Navy of its men at a time when the 
Navy needed its men, and I had not gotten along to the point of 
discussing the question of remedy at all. 

I do not think any special pleader for the Shipping Board 
ean in any manner mitigate the infamy of their conduct by 
claiming that they were engaged in the delectable business of 
merely disseminating information. They were not disseminat- 
ing information; they were robbing the Navy of its men, and 
it was an outrageous piece of business. 

Other branches of the service have done the same thing. One 
of the great evils we have had to contend with during this 
entire war has been the bidding by one branch of the Govern- 
ment against another branch of the Government, That has 
nothing to do with the question as to what are fair and just 
wages. It is a good deal on the level of two women who are 
friends, or supposed to be friends, each trying to get the 
other woman’s servant away from her, although it is a good deal 
more foolish than that. 

Mr. President, just one other thing the Senator from Rhode 
Island said to which I want to call attention. He declared that 
if we are going back to the old order, having rejected the treaty 
of peace, we must have a strong Navy. I wonder if the ques- 
tion of our having a strong Navy depends upon the rejection 
of the treaty of Versailles, the treaty of treason, the treaty of 
surrender, the treaty of peace, or whatever you want to call it. 

Unfortunately for the Senator the record is written on that 
question, and it was written before the rejection of the treaty. 
It was written at a time when the administration expected the 
treaty to be aflirmed out of hand. It was written at a time 
when the distinguished leader upon this side of the Chamber 
announced every morning that the treaty would be ratified the 
next morning, or thereabouts. That record is that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy had demanded $913,000,000 for more fighting 
ships and a personnel for the Navy of 250,000 men. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. That was to carry out a program which was 
laid down in 1916. 

Mr. REED. If it was to earry out a program laid down in 
1916, whieh I deny, if we had determined to supplant the old 
order of affairs with the new millennium and the millennium 
was regarded as assured, what was the sense of going on and 
carrying out the old war program? 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I may remind the Senator that it was not to 
carry out the old program; it was to add very largely to it; 
atid it was done under the statement, made publicly by the 
Secretary of the Navy, that it was necessary to coerce England 
and have the greatest fleet in the world. We are carrying out 
the 1916 program now. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Massachusetts, with his 
usual clarity, has stated the case better than I could have 
stated it. I was going to make a somewhat similar statement, 
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You can not fool anybody by that sort of talk. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy is on record and the Secretary of War is on 
record and the Chief of Staff is on record that after the mil- 
lennium is inaugurated, after the white doves of peace have 
become so numerous as to envelop the skies and shut out 
the light of the sun, it will still be necessary to have a stand- 
ing Army nearly six times as great as we ever had, 576,000 
men, to police the millennium, and 250,000 men in the Navy, 
and both the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff testified 
that the military program was necessary in order to redeem our 
obligations under the League of Nations. 

Besides that they said we had to have universal military 
training—that is to say, universal military servitude—the 
forced draft of every boy of 19, which would have given us 
approximately 200,000 constantly in the Army, training, so we 
would have had over a million men as the permanent military 
and naval personnel of this country; and this was to be the 
condition after Christ had come to reign, with Japan and the 
British Empire as his vieegerents on earth. 

More than that, since it has become certain that the treaty 
is about as dead as Julius Cæsar, Congress has cut down the 
size of the Army program immensely. The first fruits that we 
have of going back to the old policy of Washington and Jeffer- 
son is that we are not to have as large an Army; we are not to 
have the forced draft of every boy of 19 under the euphonious 
and sweet-sounding name of military training. My only regret 
is that the military bill can not be modified so that we shall 
not have an Army of over 200,000 men. That is all we need. 

I have said several times on the floor of the Senate, and I 
repeat, that I want some one to tell me who is coming here to 
whip the United States. The only countries that haye any 
excuse to regard us with enmity are prostrate, either disarmed 
or dismembered. Are the countries with which we did propose 
to go into partnership in order to regenerate the world, and to 
which we recently rendered great service in the war, coming 
mere to conquer us? If they are, the sooner you quit talking 
the miserable nonsense of a partnership with them the better 
for this country. I want no partnership with a man who stands 
ready to cut my throat; I want no partnership with a nation 
that I have just helped save—and I am speaking now of 
the country and not of myself—if it is ready to turn and put 
its knife at the throat of my country. 

Mr, President, I have been led aside from what I rose to say. 
I only wanted to call attention to these two facts. So far as 
the Navy pay is concerned, I am willing to sit down with the 
other Senators and do whatever is just and right in that matter, 
and whatever is necessary. I believe that we ought to have the 
personnel of our Navy at a high standard of efficiency, and I 
believe that we ought to have a good Navy, for while I haye 
never indulged in any of the dreams which have disturbed other 
people, and while I have never indulged in the fear that we 
are to be immediately attacked by any other country, never- 
theless I recognize the fact that the building of a Navy is a 
matter of slow progress and of development; that no nation 
ean afford to allow itself to be helpless—League of Nations 
or no League of Nations; that power is always respected; that 
as long as we are able to defend ourselves we may be sure that 
our rights will be taken care of; that as long as this country 
is a great, powerful country we will not be molested by other 
countries. í 

I am confidently of the opinion that if at the time the 
European war broke out we had begun taking some radical 
steps for preparation we might never have been dragged into 
that war. Germany twisted Uncle Sam's nose because it 
thought Uncle Sam could not or would not fight. Germany 
would not have made that mistake if we had been in a better 
state of preparation. Whatever you may say of the Army, 
it is true that a Navy is a matter of slow growth and of develop- 
ment, and I am in favor of the United States being in a posi- 
tion so that if she is ever challenged by any nation her war 
fleet will not be obliged to duplicate the performance of the 
German war fleet, run for protection under the guns of forts. 

So I am in accord with the Senator’s purpose to see that the 
pay of the Navy is adequate, always having due regard, of 
course, for economy, but I am not going to support any such 
measure because the Shipping Board bid against the Navy, 
neither am I going to support it on the theory that we have 
gone back to old conditions. We never got away from old con- 
ditions. Before they sat down at the peace table at Versailles, 
Great Britain served notice that she would not take a single 
vessel from her fleet, that she would not consider the question 
of the freedom of the seas. Her statesmen said they had the 
freedom of the seas and they intended to keep it. I am in 
favor of the United States of America being able to say the 
same thing. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3792} to reorganize and increase the 
efficiency of the United States Army, and for other purposes, 
the pending question being on the amendment of Mr, HARRISON, 
which was, on page 52, lines 3 and 4, to strike out the words 
“lineal list of his own branch” and insert the words “relative 
list of the Regular Army”; and, on page 53, line 2, after the 
word “service,” insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no officer shall be placed on the list below any officer 
8 he is at present senior on the relative list of the Regular 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly to have 
to oppose the amendment offered by the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison], for whom I have such, a high regard. 
I have talked to a number of officers in the different branches 
of the service, some of whom will lose by the single-list pro- 
motion, and there is not one of them who does not approve of it 
and say it is the fairest plan by which the promotion of officers 
can be made. 

There is one injustice that the bill will work, and that is 
with reference to the class which graduated at West Point in 
1917 ahead of its time. I have discussed the matter with the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, and had ex- 
pected to offer an amendment, but I know he feels that to make 
an exception would be unwise. I hope, however, that when the 
bill gets into conference the conferees will take up the wonder- 
ful record of the class of 1918. 

I am heartily in favor of the single list for promotion in the 
Regular Army. To my mind Congress could enact no legisla- 
tion that would be more conducive to contentment among the 
officers than to require promotion to be made according to the 
length of commissioned service. This places all officers on the 
same basis, and no arm or department can feel that it is being 
discriminated against in the matter of promotions. 

While I realize the danger of making any exceptions to the 
rule laid down in the bill, this rule works such injustice to 
one class of officers that I feel it is my duty to call it to the 
attention of the Senate. : 

The class of 1918 of the United States Military Academy was 
graduated August 30, 1917, and I believe it is recognized by all 
those familiar with their record that no class or group of offi- 
cers rendered more distinguished service on the field of battle or 
made greater sacrifices than the class of 1918. As I previously 
stated, the class of 1918 was graduated August 30, 1917. 

Of the 148 graduates, 111, or 75 per cent, served overseas prior 
to the signing of the armistice. 

Ten members of the class were killed in action or died of 
wounds received in action, and 2 died of disease as a result of 
exposure in the campaign, a total of 12 deaths, this being 10.8 
per cent of those who served overseas, or 8.1 per cent of the 
entire class. 

Ten members of the class were wounded in action, making a 
total of 22 casualties overseas, this being 19.8 per cent of those 
who served overseas, or 14.8 per cent of the entire class. 

Ten members, 9 per cent of those who served overseas, or 
6.76 per cent of the entire class, were awarded the distinguished 
service cross. 

Thirty-three graduates of the Military Academy were killed 
in action or died of wounds received in action. Of this number, 
10, or 30.3 per cent, were members of the class of 1918. 

The percentage of graduates of the class of 1918 with service 
overseas—75 per cent—is 26 per cent greater than the percent- 
age—59.49 per cent—of all officers of the Regular Army with 
service overseas. 

The percentage of the graduates of the class of 1918 that 
were killed in action or died of wounds received in action—6.8 
per cent—is six and a half times as large as the percentage— 
1.065 per cent—of all officers of the entire Army who were killed 
in action or who died of wounds. 

The percentage of graduates of the class of 1918 awarded the 
distinguished service cross—6.76 per cent—is nine and two- 
thirds times as large as the percentage—0.7 per cent—of officers 
of the entire Army awarded the distinguished service cross. 

Fifteen days before the graduation of the class of 1918 of the 
United States Military Academy more than 27,000 young men 
were graduated from the first of the series of officers’ training 
camps and commissioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Later, 
and subsequent to the graduation of the class of 1918, a num- 
ber of these men were commissioned in the Regular Army, and 
there are now 893 of them in the Regular Army, all of whom 
are junior to the graduates of the class of 1918 of the United 
States Military Academy. If the bill as it now stands becomes. 
a law, all of these 893 graduates of the first training camps will 
jump over and become senior to the graduates of the class of 
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1918 of the United States Military Academy. In addition to 
this, unless some provision is made, every one of the 27,000 
graduates of the first training camp that is appointed to the 
Regular Army under this reorganization bill could and prob- 
ably would be made senior in rank to the graduates of the class 
of 1918 of the United States Military Academy, who had been 
trained for more than three years, while those jumped over 
them were in training only three months. 

While I do not underrate the work of the graduates of the 
training camps, I am sure no one would claim that the three 
months’ military training they received in camp was equivalent 
to more than three years’ training at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. Because they happened to complete their course 
at the training camps 15 days before the graduation of the class 
of the Military Academy would not seem sufficient to justify 
their being jumped over these Military Academy graduates, 
who are now senior to them. 

I would not take from the graduates of the training camps any 
of the rights or privileges they enjoy under the existing law. 
Eight hundred and ninety-three officers are nearly 11 per cent 
of the total number of commissioned officers on the active list 
of the Regular Army to-day. To jump such a large per cent of 
all the officers of the Regular Army over the members of the 
class of 1918 would very seriously retard their future promo- 
tion and would be most discouraging and disheartening to these 
young men who have rendered such arduous and distinguished 
service in defense of their country and in the cause of humanity 
on the field of battle. To take from these young men the 
rights and privileges they now enjoy under the law would, to 
my mind, be ungrateful, to say the least. I believe in reward- 
ing those who have done the hardest fighting, regardless of 
their branch of the service or anything else, and certainly the 
record of this class of 1918 should be a pride to the Army and 
the people of our country. 

Mr. President, I have opposed the provisions of this bill rela- 
tive to the National Guard, and I think it is unjust to deprive 
the National Guard of the States of the rights that have here- 
tofore been given them. The adjutant general of my State, 
many other National Guardsmen, and members of the Georgia 
State Militia, who rendered brilliant service in Cuba, Mexico, 
and France, have protested against the passage of this part of 
the measure. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I probably would not have 
said anything further touching this question had it not been 
for the remarks of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS]. 

I have no interest in the world in the amendment which I 
have offered. I want to see a good spirit in the Army. I 
voted for increased pay for the officers as well as for the en- 
listed men in the Army, and for increased pay for officers in 
the Navy. I offered a resolution in the Senate, and the Senate 
adopted it, calling on the Secretary of War to know why such 
gross unfairness was practiced by the General Staff in the 
demotion of officers. E I have done has been with 
an eye single to adding to the spirit and the morale of the 
Army. h 

I have offered this amendment with the same purpose. I 
believe the effect of it will be to bring about that result. I 
believe it, and believe conscientiously, that if the provision is 
adopted as embodied in the bill it will cause demoralization 
among the officers in the Engineer branch as well as the Artil- 
lery and perhaps the Ordnance. That is the sole object of 
offering the amendment. The issue is clearly joined. If a ma- 
jority of the Senate want to adopt the plan of the single list and 
let it be retroactive, as is provided in the bill, then that is all 
right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. HARRISON. On that question I call for the yeas and 
nays. $ 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. I call for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
calls for a division on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am asking for division on the question 
whether the yeas and nays shall be ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Mississippi that one-fifth of the Senators present 
did not second the demand for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Comer Gronna 
Brandegee Curtis 8 — Hale 
Chamberlain Dial Glass Harris 


Harrison Lodge Pittman Ster? 
enderson M ber Pomerene Sutherland 

Jones, N. Mex, M Ransdell Swanson 

J ar dere MeNay B —.— Thomas 
vers eppard ‘Trammell 

Kendrick Ne ‘iets Underwood 

Keyes x — — eb — OneD 
ge 2. 

Kirby Phelan Smoot Woleott 

Phipps Spencer 


Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is detained on official business. 

Mr, GRONNA. I am requested to announce that the senior 
asec from Wisconsin IMr. La Forterre] is absent, due to 

ess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon the amendment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison], upon which he asks for a division, 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I offer an amendment, which I have pre- 
— —. presented. It comes in on page 20. I will ask that it 

rea 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. S 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 20, line 5, after the 
words “major general,” it is proposed to insert the words “2 
assistant chiefs of engineers with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral,” so that the section will read as follows: 

See. 22. 8 Engineers: The permanent personnel of the Corps 
of Engineers consist of 1 Chief of Engineers with the rank of 
major general, 2 Assistant Chiefs of Engineers with the rank of briga- 
dier general, and 900 officers and 16, enlisted men, in their appro- 
priate grades, all of whom shail be detailed or assigned from the 
permanent unel as provided for in this act. The reserve per- 
sonnel consist of all reserve officers and reservists of the organ- 
ized reserve and National Guard of the United States assign to 
Engineer Corps units as provided for in this act. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to add two general officers in the Corps of Engineers 
of the Army. There is one Chief of Engineers at the present time 
with the rank of major general, and I should like to add two 
brigadier generals. 

I have had prepared a statement in regard to this amendment 
to which I will ask the attention of the Senate, as it is a matter 
of considerable importance. 

The amendment will not increase the number of brigadier 
generals, which is fixed at 50 by section 12, page 9, line 22 of 
the pending bill, and hence it will not increase the cost of the 
Army. The purpose is to recognize by law the need for two 
Assistant Chiefs of Engineers and to insure that these officers 
shall be available for duty in the office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers irrespective of changes of policy due-to changes of per- 
sonnel in the General Staff or in the War Department. The 
Secretary of War in his hearings before the congressional 
Committees on Military Affairs has advocated legislation author- 
izing two such assistants, 

The need for these two assistants has existed for a great 
many years, but it has been greatly intensified in recent times. 
The diagram hereto attached indicates the functions of the 
Corps of Engineers and the great number and variety of duties 
devolying upon the Chief of Engineers. It indicates also the 
proper functional organization of the office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the duties to be performed by his two principal 
assistants, who should have the title of Assistant Chiefs of Engi- 
neers with the rank and pay of brigadier general. 

It is to be noted that there are a great number of adminis- 
trative duties to which, in compliance with law, the Chief of 
Engineers must devote his personal attention. These are con- 
nected with works, activities, and institutions of a miscellaneous, 
civil, and military nature. They are indicated in the diagram 
in the upper left corner. These duties render the position of 


the Chief of Engineers quite different from that of the chiefs” 


of other combatant arms and staff services of the Army; they 
require for their performance a large part of the time of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

I will read from the diagram referred to the duties of this 
officer, so that they may be clearly before the Senate. 

Duties requiring personal attention of the Chief of Engi- 
neers: He is a member of the Rock Creek Park Commission; 
of the Board of Control of Rock Creek Park; of the committee 
on suburban highways of the District of Columbia; a member 
of the Board of Ordnance and Fortifications; a member of the 
board of commissioners, Soldiers’ Home; of the board of com- 
missioners, United States military prison at Fort Leavenworth; 
of the board of review, a war activity which has been terml!- 
nated; of the subcommittee of the committee on engineering 
and education, Council of National Defense, a war activity 
which has also been terminated; chairman of the advisory 
board, Port and Harbors Facilities Commission, United States 
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Shipping Board, another war activity which has been termi- 
nated; of the board for fireproof laboratories, and so forth, of 
the Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

He is obliged to make recommendations in connection with 
the following matters: The establishment of anchorage grounds; 
bridges, dams, dikes, and causeways in navigable rivers; per- 
mits for structures in navigable waters; occupation of Federal 
structures in connection with navigable waters; allotment of 
various indefinite appropriations for operating canals, snag 
boats, and so forth; charges for benefits arising from storage 
dams; modifications in plans for construction of canals; and 
adjustments arising from collisions. 

Those are his purely civil duties. In addition, the military 
duties requiring the personal attention of the Chief of Engi- 
neers are as follows: He is in charge of the whole Engineer 
Corps, which, according to the bill under consideration—Senate 
bill 83792—will number 900 officers and 16,000 enlisted men, and 
under the House bill—No. 12775—600 officers and 12,000 en- 
listed men. The Chief of Engineers is technical adviser to the 
Chief of Staff and the General Staff on (1) all matters of 
engineer policy for the Army; (2) training and employment 
of Engineer troops and engineering duties of other troops. 

He has to look after the assignment of the Engineer per- 
sonnel, the field equipment for the Engineer troops and the 
Engineer equipment of all troops; to see to the training (a) of 
officers, including special service schools; (b) enlisted men, 
including schools and troops in the field; (c) training in ap- 
propriate engineering duties of all officers and troops; and also 
has duties to perform in connection with officers furnished to 
the Panama Canal and the District of Columbia, 

There are a great many duties which under my amendment 
would be performed by one or the other of these brigadier 
generals, One of them would be assigned to civil duties 
and the other to military duties. 

The civil duties to be performed by one of the brigadier 
generals would be as follows: 

River and harbor works: 

Ten territorial divisions. 

Fifty-three territorial districts. 

Examination, surveys, and reports. 

Estimates. 

Execution of works. 

Maintenance and operation of works. 

Board for Rivers and Harbors. 

California Débris Commission. 

Mississippi River Commission. 

Flood control. 

Operating snagboats. 

Under the miscellaneous civil works to be performed by the 
brigadier general in charge of civil works are the following: 

Leases of water powers on Government dams. 

Establishment and regulation of harbor lines. 

Recommendations for and supervision of operation of bridges 
over navigable waters. 

Recommendations for and enforcement of rules for the navi- 
gation of navigable waters. 

Recommendation for and supervision of removal of wrecks. 

Supervision of Alaska Road Commission. 

Supervision of supervisor, New York Harbor. 

Supervision and operation, Lake Survey. 

Erection of the new Aqueduct Bridge in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Erection of various memorials. 

Preservation of Niagara Falls. 

Washington Aqueduct, District of Columbia. 

Conduit Road in the District of Columbia. 

Public buildings and grounds in the District of Columbia. 

Supervision of anchorage grounds. 

Supervision of the erection of dams, dikes, bridges, and cause- 
ways in navigable waters. ' 

Supervision of erection of structures in navigable waters 
(concurrent authority). 

Supervision of the occupation of Federal structures and lands 
on navigable waters. 

Those are some of the civil duties that would be performed 
by one of the brigadiers under my amendment. Now, I come 
to the military duties to be performed by the other brigadier 
general, 

Supply staff service: 

Estimates for engineer supplies. 

Development of equipment for construction, engineer equip- 
ment for fortifications, field searchlights, ranging, and so forth. 
- Procurement, production, and accounting for engineer sup- 
plies; railroad equipment, except railroad artillery mounts; 
electrical equipment in fortifications, field searchlights, tugs, 
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barges, lighters, and so forth; cranes, rails, and accessories; 
power generating sets; field construction manchinery, ranging 
equipment, and spare parts for above. 

Technical adyiser on specifications for all types of engineering 
equipment. 

Under the operating staff service, he would advise in regard 
to 9 territorial departments, 6 territorial divisions, 22 terri- 
torial districts. 

Separate engineer staff functions in corps and larger units. 

Under fortifications, he would advise in regard to sites, plans, 
estimates, construction and maintenance, power plant and elec- 
trie installation, and location of buildings. 

In military mapping, he would advise in regard to estimates 
for field work, reproduction, distribution, membership on board 
of surveys and maps, Federal Government. 

In connection with military roads, railroads, and bridges, he 
would advise in regard to examination, estimates, construction, 
repair, and maintenance, and various items of military con- 
struction. 

A vast variety of duties come under the Chief of Engineers, 
and many of them would be performed by these two assistants. 

Aside from these duties, the Chief of Engineers is: 

First. The chief of a combatant arm of the service consisting 
of 16,000 enlisted men under the terms of the bill—over 300,000 
men during the World War. 

Second. The chief of a military staff service, which in turn 
comprises two major activities: (a) A supply service—analo- 
gous to the ordnance service—which procures, stores, and issues 
supplies of a technical nature for its own use and for the Army 
as a whole; and (b) an operating service charged with the 
construction, repair, and maintenance of seacoast fortifications 
and frontier defenses, when required, the construction of mili- 
tary railways and military roads, the conduct of military map- 
ping operations, and in time of war construction of all sorts 
within the theater of operations. 

Third. The execution of river and harbor improyements 
throughout the United States and its island possessions, includ- 
ing enforcement of laws for the protection of navigation. 

In the bill as drawn the Chief of Engineers has been recog- 
nized as the chief of a combatant arm only and he has been 
placed on a parity with the chiefs of Infantry, Cavalry, Coast 
Artillery, and other combatant services, each of which is pro- 
vided with a chief with the rank of major general. 

I call attention-to the fact that the Chief of Engineers, who 
is charged with so many and such important civil duties, is 
treated in this bill solely as the head of a combatant arm of 
the service and placed on a parity with the other combatant 
arms of the service. 

The bill, however, takes no cognizance whatever of the other 
multifarious duties of the Corps of Engineers, either as a sup- 
ply staff service or-as an operating staff service, nor does it take 
any cognizance of the river and harbor work and other miscel- 
laneous civil duties of the Corps of Engineers. 

If it be granted that the Chief of Engineers can personally 
perform the duties of a chief of a combatant force of 16,000 
enlisted men, he will, nevertheless, require assistants with 
proper rank and experience to perform the technical staff 
duties which devolve upon his office and also to administer the 
river and harbor activities under his jurisdiction. 

These military staff duties involve the supervision of an an- 
nual expenditure of millions of dollars for purchase of techni- 
cal supplies, for construction and maintenance of fortifications 
and military railways, the conduct of military mapping and 
engineer operations in the field. These duties are greatly in- 
creased in time of war, and the office of the Chief of Engineers 
must always be so organized and administered as to permit of 
ready expansion in an emergency. 

The Corps of Engineers differs from all other branches of the 
Army in that it has charge of river and harbor improvements, 
This work is provided for by the annual river and harbor appro- 
priation acts, and its present magnitude is indicated by the 
expenditures made during the past 20 years, as follows: 
$29, 567, 681. 82 

49, 320, 425. 55 
Minimum annual expenditure ~ 14, 902, 980. T4 
Total for 20 years (1900-1919) __-___-_____________ 591, 353, 636. 40 


The above figures do not include expenditures on account of 
the following activities, viz: United States lake survey; pres- 
ervation of Niagara Falls; Alaska Road Commission; public 
buildings and grounds, District of Columbia; Washington Aque- 
duct; Anacostia Park improvement; Potomac River bridges 
(Key Bridge, Aqueduct Bridge, and Highway Bridge); monu- 
ments and memorials outside the District of Columbia, national 
parks. 
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The river and harbor act of October 2, 1914, and that for 
March 4, 1915, made lump-sum appropriations of $20,000,000 
and $25,000,000, respectively, and the pending river and har- 
bor bill as it passed the House carries a lump-sum appro- 
priation of $12,400,000, to which the Senate has added about 
$8,000,000, the bill pending before us carrying something over 
$20,000,000. ‘These lump-sum appropriations involve additional 
work and responsibility for the Chief of Engineers and for his 
assistants, owing to the fact that they must prepare estimates 
of the amount to be allotted by the Secretary of War to the 
various localities needing improvement. This task demands inti- 
mate knowledge of the requirements of each locality, of the 
relative urgency of ‘the respective projects, and the Chief of 
Engineers must be able to controvert with sound argument the 
vast number of claims presented by local interests seeking 
larger allotments for their respective localities, 

Mr. President, I can testify personally how important the 
work of the Engineer Corps is in connection with river and 
harbor expenditures. I have had more or less connection with 
that work ever since I entered Congress 21 years ago. I know 
it has been done in a most faithful, efficient, and able way. It 
is growing more and more all the time, and certainly there 
should be a brigadier general in charge of this work under the 
Chief of Engineers, who has so many other duties to perform, 
and who can not possibly perform all these river and harbor 
functions himself, 

This work connected with rivers and harbors is administered 
by a section in the office of the Chief of Engineers with a field 
organization covering the entire United States and island pos- 
sessions. The territory is divided into engineer districts which, 
in turn, are grouped into territorial divisions, each under the 
administration of a colonel or other higher officer of the Corps 
of Engineers. There is, in addition, a large civilian personnel 
averaging 23,000 to 25,000 employees and a tremendous amount 
of equipment. Although the administration is decentralized to 
the greatest possible extent, the work devolving upon the office 
of the Chief of Engineers is nevertheless very great. 

TIT suppose we will be told by the chairman of the committee 
that we do not need two brigadier generals to assist in handling 
a force of only 16,000 men. 

Mr. President, there are fully 25,000 civilian employees, 
many of them of high rank, magnificent men, of the highest or- 
der of intellect among the civilian engineers of this country, 
who are engaged in work on rivers and harbors under the Engi- 
neer Corps of the Army. So you can add to the 16,000 men given 
regularly to the Engineer Corps in this bill 25,000 civilian 
employees engaged in river and harbor work, making a total 
under the Engineer Corps of fully 40,000 men. 

It includes the preparation of the annual estimates for river 
and harbor improvements, the presentation of data required by 
Congress, the allotment of funds, the examination and review of 
projects for improvements, the supervision of all contracts and 
agreements for work, the issue of permits for bridges and other 
miscellaneous civil activities connected with the Alaska Road 
Commission, the Mississippi River Commission, the California 
Débris Commission, the Washington Aqueduct, Public Buildings 
and Grounds in the District of Columbia, and other miscellane- 
ous duties. 

With the increase in population and wealth of the United 
States the magnitude and the number of duties of the Chief of 
Engineers have steadily increased until now it is humanly 
impossible for one officer to discharge all of these duties and 
give to each a careful and conscientious study which it requires, 
Assistants must be provided upon whom the Chief of Engineers 
can rely. These must be men of mature judgment and extended 
experience. They must, in fact, be the best men to be had. 
They should have pay commensurate with their responsibilities 
and should have rank which will place them in the proper rela- 
tion to the officers coming under their jurisdiction in the field. 

It has always seemed strange to me, Mr. President, to have a 
colonel here in Washington directing a number of colonels 
throughout the country engaged in river and harbor work. Men 
with the rank of colonel throughout the country engaged in 
these important works should have as their immediate chief and 
director in Washington a man certainly with the rank of briga- 
dier general. Their duties are very onerous, involye great re- 
sponsibility, and the supervision over a large number of officers. 
These duties exceed in magnitude and importance the duties of 
any ordinary brigade commander, either in peace or in war. 
Civilians occupying analogous positions in the industrial world 
now receive anywhere from $20,000 to $100,000 per annum. 

As a matter of comparison it may be noted that the bill pro- 
vides the Quartermaster Corps, which is a purely supply service, 
with one chief with the rank of major general and two assistants 
with the rank of brigadier general. 


I hope Senators will pay attention to this branch of the bill and 
my comments thereon. The Quartermaster Corps, I repeat, has 
one major general and two assistants with the rank of brigadier 
general. 

It provides for the Ordnance Service—another purely supply 
service, the duties of which, in my humble opinion, do not com- 
pare in importance with those of the Chief of Engineers—one 
chief with the rank of major general and two assistant chiefs 
with the rank of brigadier general. It provides for the Medical 
Service, which is a combined supply and operating staff service, 
one chief with the rank of major general and two assistant 
chiefs with the rank of brigadier general. 

Mr. President, I have no criticism whatsoever to make of the 
wisdom of the committee in giving a major general and two 
assistants with the rank of brigadier to these three great 
branches of the service—the Quartermaster Corps, the Ord- 
nace Service, and the Medical Corps—but I insist that the Engi- 
neer Corps of the Army, with its large number of civilian em- 
ployees, 25,000 of them scattered throughout the land, is surely 
as important as any one of these three, and if they are to be 
given two brigadier generals, the Engineer Corps should be 
given two brigadier generals. 

The duties of the Corps of Engineers, including its combatant 
functions, its supply functions, its fortification, mapping, and 
miscellaneous construction functions, and its river and harbor 
functions are certainly no less in importance and magnitude 
than the duties of the three staff bureaus above mentioned, and it 
should be provided with the officers necessary to discharge its 
responsibilities. 

In view of the foregoing, which is believed to be a conserva- 
tive statement of facts, it is submitted that the bill should 
provide at least two Assistant Chiefs of Engineers with the rank 
of brigadier general. The duties of these two assistant chiefs are 
indicated in the diagram hereto attached but may be verbally 
presented as follows: (a) First Assistant Chief of Engineers 
(brigadier general) in charge of river and harbor improve- 
ments and miscellaneous activities devolving upon the Corps 
of Engineers, including the enforcement of laws for the protec- 
tion of navigation. (b) Second Assistant Chief of Engineers 
(brigadier general) in charge of duties connected with the de- 
velopment, procuring, storage, and issuing of technical supplies 
required for the Army, and in charge of the construction and 
maintenance of coast fortifications and frontier defenses, the 
supervision of military mapping, the construction and operation 
of military railways, and miscellaneous engineer staff duties. 

Even with these two assistants, the Chief of Engineers him- 
self will be fully occupied with the general supervision of the 
activities devolving upon the Corps of Enginers as a combatant 
service consisting of 16,000 troops in time of peace—over 800,000 
during the World War—and with the discharge of duties of a 
special nature which are now devolved upon him in his own 
person by law, by regulations, or by orders of the Secretary of 
War, as well as the general supervision of the entire Corps of 
Engineers and the Engineer Department at large. 

Aside from the important duties requiring these two Assistant 
Chiefs of Engineers, there enters the question of incentive and 
reward and its bearing on the contentment and morale of the 
officers commissioned in the Corps of Engineers. The bill pro- 
vides for 900 offieers of Engineers, with one general officer only 
at the head of the corps. The ratio between general officers and 
officers of less rank within the Corps of Engineers is thus 1 
to 900. 

I call the attention of Senators to this proposition; the ratio 
of general officers to the other officers jn this corps is 1 to 900, 
This condition should be contrasted with that obtaining in the 
other staff services provided for in the bill, viz: 

In the Quartermaster Service the ratio is 1 to 117, in the 
Ordnance Service it is also 1 to 117, and in the Chemical War- 
fare Service it is 1 to 125. In the Army as a whole it is about 
1 to 217, and 1 to 900 in the Corps of Engineers. Why this dis- 
crimination, Mr. President? I can not understand it. Thus, 
with three general officers in the Corps of Engineers, which will 
be the result of the amendment I have proposed, the ratio for 
Engineer officers will be 1 to 300; that is to say, conditions will 
be even more disproportionate in the Corps of Engineers than 
in the other staff services even if my gmendment be agreed to, 
and the grossest discrimination against the Engineer Corps will 
exist in the Army if my amendment be not agreed to. 

From this point of view there is thus a penalty attached to 
service in the Corps of Engineers as compared with service in 
the other branches of the Army, and this notwithstanding that 
for the discharge of its duties the Corps of Engineers requires 
men of the very best intellectual capacity. For over 117 years, 
since the inception of the United States Military Academy, it 
has been the practice to take into the Corps of Engineers only 
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those graduates of that institution who have stood at the top 
of their respective classes. The few additional officers who in 
recent years have been drawn from civil life are not only 
graduates of the very best technical schools of the country but 
have been obliged to pass severe examinations prior to receiv- 
ing a commission in the Army. It is feared that if the discrim!- 
nation against the Corps of Engineers which the bill now carries 
is not removed we shall not be able to attract to that corps the 
graduates of the Military Acddemy, nor graduates of other 
technical institutions of the quality necessary to maintain the 
high standards of the Engineer service, or, in fact, to carry on 
the duties of the Corps of Engineers in a satisfactory manner, 
It will not be to the personal interest of such a graduate to 
enter the Corps of Engineers nor to remain in the Corps for 
any great length of time, even if he should enter, for there is 
a premium attached to duty in other arms of the service, the 
average being, as I have said, one general officer to 215 officers 
throughout the Army as a whole, and in the Engineer Corps, 
as now proposed to be constituted by this bill, 1 to 900. What 
incentive will there be for men to enter the Engineer Corps? 
This incentive will operate as a strong inducement to officers 
of the Corps of Engineers to seek service by detail in such other 
arms and to neglect their own deyelopment as engineers. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take up more of the time of 
the Senate in discussing this measure. It seems to me that the 
amendment I have proposed is of the utmost importance, it is 
eminently fair to this great branch of the Army, and I sincerely 
hope that the chairman-of the committee will not oppose it, but 
will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think a proper under- 
standing of the status of the Engineer Corps, as provided in 
the bill, will do very much toward relieving the Senator of the 
impression that that corps is discriminated against by the fail- 
ure of the committee to allow two brigadier generals as assistant 
chiefs. 

Under the terms of the bill the Engineer Corps are made 
combat troops, placed upon the same basis as the Infantry, the 
Cavalry, the Field Artillery, the Coast Artillery, the Signal 
Corps, and the Air Corps. Being made combat troops, an officer 
of the Engineers is eligible for a brigadier generalship Of the 
line, just as an Infantry officer, a cavalryman, a field ar- 
tilleryman, or a coast artilleryman. There is no limit to the 
number of officers from the Engineer Corps who may be pro- 
` moted to the grade of brigadier general of the line. 

The incentive under the terms of the bill for officers to join 
the Engineer Corps and serve in it, in my humble judgment, is 
greater than at any former time; for, whether they could con- 
tend before that they were combat troops and their men eligible 
for brigadier generalships of the line and major generalships 
in the line, the matter was not entirely clear, and many mem- 
bers of the corps labored under the impression that when it 
came to the matter of promotion to the grade of brigadier gen- 
eral in the line, an Engineer officer was apt to be discriminated 
against. The bill places the Engineers upon exactly the same 
basis as the Infantry, Cavalry, and other combat branches. So 
the Engineers will have the same opportunity for promotion to 
the higher grades as eyery other combat branch. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator think it would be at all 
probable that an Engineer officer could be given an increased 
rank in any combat forces, except possibly in time of war, when 
their very great ability, as has been demonstrated in past wars, 
has brought about their promotion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes; in time of peace it is entirely 
possible, In fact, the President only the other day sent to the 
Senate the nomination of Col. Jervey to be brigadier general 
in the line. He is an Engineer officer. ~ 

Mr. RXNSDELL. Can the Senator give any other illustration 
besides that one? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think Gen. W. B. Connor is an En- 
gineer. I know there are others, but I can not recollect their 
names offhand. That is the new idea in the service, and the 
bill is intended to perpetuate it. They are combat troops. 

May I call attention to the proportions which the Senator 
has mentioned as existing under the bill between general officers 
of the different services and the other services? In the first 
place, the Senator probably has forgotten that we have amended 
the bill so that the Engineer Corps now, instead of haying 900 
officers, has 600. So the ratio of one general officer to 900 
officers is a little inaccurate. It ought to be one general 
officer to 600 officers. 

We will turn to the Air Corps, which is also not only a 
combat service, but in part a supply service. It supervises the 
manufacture of aeroplanes and motors. In that corps we 


have one chief of corps, with the rank of major general, and 
1,550 officers, a much higher proportion of officers below the 
grade of general. In that corps the proportion is 1 to 1,550. In 
the Cavalry it is 1 to 950. In the Coast Artillery it is 1 to 
1,200. In the Field Artillery it is 1 to 1,900. In the Infantry 
it is 1 to 4,500. In the Engineers it is 1 to 600. The smallest 
proportion of all is in the Engineers. 

The committee considered the matter of assistant chief of 
this service, especially in connection with our consideration of 
the Engineer Corps, with the greatest care, and we have done 
the very best we can to lay out a workable plan by which each 
and every service will be able to function efficiently. The 
House bill carries one brigadier general as assistant chief in 
the Corps of Engineers. This bill carries none. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsprxt] offers to amend 
the bill by adding two brigadier generals. My own impression 
is that the corps does not need two brigadier generals inside of 
its own organization, especialty when we consider the fact that 
the incentive for promotion under the bill is as high as that 
in any other branch of the service. The committee gave this 
subject its special attention, and I think that the amendment 
should not be agreed to. 

My secretary has just handed me a list of some Engineer 
officers who haye been promoted and who have served as 
officers in the line. 

Mr. RANSDELL. In time of peace? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; Gen. Biddle, Gen. Kuhn, Gen. 
Sibert, Gen. Hodges, and Gen. McArthur, now superintendent 
of the West Point Military Academy, confirmed by the Senate 
a little while ago, and who is an Engineer officer. So it is not 
unusual, and it is going to be very frequent in the future. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator kindly tell us what 
civil service Gen. Sibert and Gen. Hodges performed as gen- | 
erals except in connection with the Panama Canal? They 
were not generals when they went there. I remember their 
service very well. They were sent from the Engineer Corps 
of the Army because they were very fine engineers, to assist 
in building the Panama Canal. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is very true, but since that 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator might have mentioned Gen. 
Goethals, who was there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But he is not in the same category. 
He has never been a major general of the line that I can 
recollect, though he may have been. Gen. Sibert is a major 
general of the line of the Army. 

Mr. RANSDELL. He was appointed a general because of his 
eminent service upon the Panama Canal. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Whatever the reason for his appoint- 
ment, he was nominated and confirmed as a major general of 
the line and is serving as such now. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think the Senator will find upon an in- 
vestigation that Gen. Sibert was.given that high rank, and I 
believe some others were also given it, because of eminent 
civilian service as engineers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly; I do not deny that, but 
that is still possible. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It was not a purely military service. The 
Senator is basing his argument, as I understand it, upon the 
fart that the other combat arms of the service haye the same 
number of ranking officers as the Engineers. He treats this 
purely as a combat service, and my contention is that it is a 
very important civil service, that the civil service is just as 
important as the military service, and a very large number of 
men are engaged in the civil service. I showed in my remarks 
that we have fully 25,000 men in that service, and the very 
men to whom the Senator -has alluded made a wonderful 
record as civilians on the Panama Canal work. I know par- 
ticularly about Gen. Sibert and Gen. Hodges. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My recollection is not entirely clear. 
I think Gen. Goethals is a major general of the line. I am 
quite sure that he is. So the incentive is just as strong in 
the Engineer Corps as in any other branch of the Army. We 
have several instances of Engineer officers being promoted to 
the position of brigadier general or major general as a reward, 
of course, for distinguished service. That is why every officer 
gets promotion to that rank; it is for distinguished service 
in whatever branch he serves in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move to reconsider the 
vote whereby the committee amendment on page 70 beginning 
at line 5 down to and including line 14 was agreed to. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. After consultation with the Senator 
from South Carolina I will say that I have no objection to a 
reconsideration of the vote by which that amendment was 
agreed to, and then disagreeing to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent for a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the amendment on page 70 beginning with line 5 of 
the bill was agreed to. Without objection the yote is recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I now ask that the amend- 
ment be rejected. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator from 
New York with reference to the provisions on page 66 about 
aliens entering into the training service. I spoke to him about 
it the other day. No action has been taken, and I think we 
should really strike out beginning with line 18. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That matter has been discussed since 
the bill was changed from one involving universal military 
training to that of voluntary training. I have discussed it with 
several Senators and there seems to be a disposition to agree 
that it should be taken out. I rather imagine that it would be 
taken out in conference, but I am perfectly willing to have it 
disposed of here. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then I move to amend by strik- 
ing out the paragraph on page 66, beginning in line 18 with the 
words “any male alien” and extending down to and including 
line 15 on page 67. 

The amendment was egreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. I ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The REApInG CLERK. On page 52, lines 2, 3, and 4, strike out 
the words “ without changing the present position of any officer 
on the lineal list of his own branch, but otherwise as nearly as 
practicable”; on page 52, line 5, before the word “ length,” in- 
sert the word “total”; and on page 52, line 5, after the word 
“service,” insert the words “in the United States service.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in the discussion of the 
single list this matter has already been pretty fully discussed. 
I believe the single list for promotion is undoubtedly the best 
method of promoting officers in the Army, and I think the pro- 
vision for a single list is a proper one; but I believe it ought to 
be based entirely upon the length of commissioned service. If 
the words are stricken out that I have moved to strike out, it 
will make the single list based entirely upon the length of com- 
missioned service, 

It is claimed that this happened a long time ago, and the in- 
equity that these Spanish War officers have suffered has been 
suffered so long that it ought not now to be corrected. It is 
one of the purposes of the bill to correct inequalities of promo- 
tion that have heretofore existed in the Army, and I believe 
that when you correct one you should correct all. 

It has been stated here that no complaint has ever been made. 
I find that a bill was introduced as far back as 1903 to make 
this correction. The truth is that young men who graduated 
from the Military Academy were placed ahead of young men 
who had volunteered in the Spanish War and had fought for 
their country at that time. That discrimination ought not to 
have been made at the time, and now is the best time in the 
world to correct it. 

As was developed in the argument over the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the bill 
undertakes to iron out the inequalities that have heretofore ex- 
isted, and we ought to iron them all out and base the matter 
wholly upon the length of commissioned service. The lineal 
list, in order to be fair, must have a basis that is fixed and de- 
termined, and not leaye it to some one to arrange. I hardly 
know who would have the right to arrange the list. The word- 
ing of the bill is as follows: 
shall be placed on the list without changing the present position of any 
ofticer on the lineal list of his own branch. 

That gives to the War Department the right to continue this 
discrimination. I do not think it ought to be allowed. I am 
not going to discuss it further. I think all Senators know 
exactly what it is. It is a question of doing justice to these 
young men who fought for their country from 1898 to 1901. If 
we are going to do justice by the other Army officers and make 
the promotion equal and uniform throughout the Army, we ought 
to make it so for these officers who fought in that war. 

Surely if there is any class of officers who are entitled to fair 
treatment in the method of promotion, it is the men who have 
actually fought during time of war. I submit that we should 
correct existing inequalities all at one time. The only way 
whereby we shall ever have an agreement that the adjustment is 


fair, is to make it absolutely fair from beginning to end, and 
to base rank entirely upon commissioned service. Then we 
shall have no more trouble about promotions, and no more 
special bills to promote men in the Army. 

Mr. President, if there is nothing more to be said on the 
matter, I ask for a vote by yeas and nays. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, just a word on this 
matter, which was debated to some extent a day or so ago. It 
is a question to which the committee has given a good deal of 
attention in making up the initial single list for promotion. As 
I said the other day, this situation arose back in 1901. It seems 
that at that time the Congress authorized the admission into 
the Regular service as officers of a group of officers who had 
served as volunteer officers during the Spanish-American War. 
It is to be assumed that at that time thé Congress took into 
consideration the places which those officers were to occupy in 
their several grades in relation to the Regular officers with whom 
they were merged. Congress in that day inserted a provision 
apparently that these volunteer officers should not be credited 
for their service as such volunteer officers, but should in effect 
go de novo into the Regular service. 

Is it fair to assume that that was an expression on the part 
of Congress which was expected to stand? It was a legislative 
act; it was an act of discretion, and the officers took their places 
under that provision of law. Since then there has been no dis- 
turbance of that provision of which I am aware. Neither am I 
aware that there has been any concerted move to have that old 
law of 1901 changed. Since 1901 down to the present year, 
1920—practically 19 years—these officers have gone along in 
their original status as provided by that act of Congress in 
1901. They have had their promotions from time to time, and 
most of those who went in as second lieutenants or first lieu- 
tenants at that day are undoubtédly majors and lieutenant 
colonels to-day, 

The matter has been long settled, and apparently, in view of 
the fact that there has been no concerted action in all this time 
to change that law of 1901, the situation has been accepted by 
the majority of them. x 

Now we come to write a promotion list, and it is proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee, in effect, fo repeal the act of 1901 
and to put this little group of officers upon the promotion list 
in the places which they would occupy upon that list if Congress 
had not expressed its desire and its preference in the act of 
1901. The impression of the committee is that that is going 
too far back; that the situation has been accepted for too long 
a time; and that were we to do what the Senator from Tennessee 
Suggests we would disrupt a settled state of affairs. In fact, 
my own information is that some of these officers—perhaps not 
many of them—by reason of the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee would be jumped 300 numbers over the heads of men 
under whom they have been rated for 19 years. I think the dis- 
phe 7 2 would be too great to warrant attempting to repeal that 
old act, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will permit me 
to ask him a question, I desire to say that I did not catch the 
explanation as to the law of 1901, which provided for the status 
of the Regular officers who served as volunteer officers in the war 
with Spain. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The act of 1901 in providing for admission 
into the Regular Army of a certain number of volunteer officers 
who served in the Spanish-American War provided at the same 
time that in assigning those men to the Regular service in their 
respective grades no credit should be given for the length of 
time during which they had served as volunteer officers. They 
came into the service and took their places without that credit. 
Now, it is proposed, 19 years later, to give them that credit in 
the arrangement of the single list, though the situation has been 
accepted for 19 years, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is proposed to give them 
all credit for the time that they served as volunteers in the 
Spanish-American War? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. They came into the Army know- 
ing full well that they were not going to have that credit, be- 
eause the Congress of that day said they should not have it. 
ew ee Senator from Tennessee asks that they be given that 
c x 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But these officers having 
been incorporated into the Regular Army will get their promo- 
tion necessarily under this provision as their length of service 
justifies. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes; except that their volunteer 
service in the Spanish-American War will not count. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That part of their service during which 
they were fighting for their country in the Spanish-American 
War will be excepted ; that will be entirely left out. 


1920. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As I understand the Senator 
from New York, under the act of 1901, the officers referred to 
went into the Regular Army with a full understanding of the 
law and knowing that they would not get that credit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and they have ever since been com- 
plaining of the inequalities of the law. If we are to put all 
officers on the single list, why should we discriminate against 
these young men who started their careers by fighting for 
their country? Because Congress has discriminated against 
them heretofore is no reason why we should now discriminate 
against them. If we are going to put them all on the basis of 
length of commissioned service—and that is the only way it 
ought to be done—why not make the rule apply to all those 
who have been in the service of the United States as commis- 
sioned officers for the whole length of such service? 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not the floor, but I will gladly 
yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I happen to recall the circum- 
stances surrounding the admission of these volunteer officers 
into the commissioned personnel of the Regular Army. As the 
Senator from Tennessee will remember, the Spanish-American 
War was not an extended war, so a great many of the officers 
did not get into action and had next to no military training. 
The argument, which was irrefutable, then was that these 
officers should not be put in along with those who had spent 
years in acquiring a military education, for they would have 
to be educated along military lines after they came in, which 
was a fact. They were admitted, and then were sent to Army 
service schools for one, two, three, or four years, which, so 
far as their actual service was concerned, was lost time to the 
Government of the United States. They received the Regular 
Army pay and allowances while they were obtaining the train- 
ing which was requisite to put them on an equal footing with 
other officers. For that reason the law to which the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from New York [Mr. Wabs- 
worTH], has referred was enacted. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, assuming that the Senator 
from Wyoming is correct as to that, the same thing exactly is 
true of graduates from West Point. Their service is counted 
from the time they enter the academy and not when they leave 
it, and yet it is proposed to put them ahead of the young 
men who were commissioned following their service in the 
Spanish-American War. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. West Point service is not credited on 
the single list. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has been, as I understand, in the case 
of those who have heretofore graduated from West Point. Their 
service has been counted from the time they entered the 
academy, including their service at West Point. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not under the single-list provision. We 
are now discussing the single-list provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will have that effect. Length of service 
has been computed from the time they entered the academy, 
and now it is proposed to give them the benefit of that and to 
exclude from consideration the service rendered by officers who 
were fighting for the country at the time of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. The provision is not at all fair to those officers. All 
ought to be treated alike, and especially officers who seryed as 
volunteers in time of war ought to have as much credit for the 
service they actually rendered in war as other officers have for 
the time they spent in the academy. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee, on which he asks 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Pornpexter] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. As I 
am unable to secure a transfer I will withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Srertinc]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. I ask to be counted 
for a quorum, 
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Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcock] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARD- 
ING] to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHretps] and 
yote “ yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. In 
his absence I am not at liberty to vote, and can not secure a 
transfer of the pair. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. ” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announce the ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] on official 
business. 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] to the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sraxtxr] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG, I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Siarmons] to the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Sarr). I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KIRBY. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre], who is absent on account of ill- 
ness. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srextine] to the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BeckHam]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Carrer], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. In his absence I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purrps] and vote 
“nay.” ` 

Mr. MYERS. I have a’ general pair with the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is absent. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELRINxS] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frrnatp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JonNSsůox]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Wmas]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsend] with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 20, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Ashurst Gronna Overman Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Harris Pittman Trammell 
Comer Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Underwood 
Dial McKellar Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
Glass Nugent Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 

NAYS—27. 
Brandegee Tienderson Lod Pomerene 
Calder Jones, Wash, MeCormick Smoot 
Curtis Kellogg McNary Spencer 
Dillingham Keyes Moses Sutherland 
France Kirby Myers Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Knox New Warren 
Hale Lenroot Page 

NOT VOTING—49, 
Ball Fall Johnson, 8 Newberry 
Beckham Fernald Johnson! S. Dak. Norris 
Borah Fletcher Kendrick Owen 
Capper Gay Kenyon Penrose 
Colt Gerry King Phelan 
Culberson Gore La Follette Phip 
Cummins Harding McCumber Poindexter 
Edge Harrison McLean Reed 
Elkins Hitchcock Nelson Robinson 
* 


he 
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Sherman Smith, Md. Thomas Williams 
Shields Stanley Townsend 

Simmons Sterling Walsh, Mont, 

Smith, Ga. Swanson Watson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment ‘of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] the yeas are 20 and 
the nays are 27, Senators Kenprick and THOMAS being pres- 
ent and not voting, thus constituting a quorum. The amend- 
ment is rejected. The bill is still before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if there is no other amend- 
ment pending I should like to ask the Senator from New York 
a question. On last Monday, I believe, he offered an amend- 
ment, which was adopted without discussion, reducing the num- 
ber of officers in the Corps of Engineers from 900 to 600. ‘That 
was a much larger proportion of decrease than in the other 
branches of the service. I bave some data here that show that 
they now need at least 623 officers in the Engineer Corps. Before 
the war, I believe, there were 502 officers in the Engineer branch 
of the service. Very frequently it has been the case—I know I 
have experienced it myself—that in doing river and harbor work 
the War Department was not able to make any new districts or 
even to place officers in the old districts because of the lack of 
officers in the Engineer branch. In view of all these circum- 
stances, does not the Senator from New York think it would be 
better to amend his amendment by making the number, say, 700 
insteatl of 600, so that there will be no question about it? 

- I understand that the General Staff or the President can either 
reduce or increase the yarious branches under the reorganization 
bill; but that procedure involves red tape, and it seems to me 
that in view of these circumstances we ought not to make such a 
great decrease in the Engineer branch. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the redistribution of per- 
sonnel which was made necessary by the adoption of volunteer 
training as contrasted with universal military training was 
worked out as practically, and I may say as scientifically, as 
we could do it. It is a distribution which is not fixed, as the 
Senator has said. It is an allotment. The number of officers 
in any branch can be increased. Of course, it must be done, 
however, by taking that increase either from the detached offi- 
cers’ list or from some other branch of the seryice, whichever 
has the need for officers. We believed that the number of 600 
was very close to what the Engineer Corps actually need. If 
they need 643 I think there will be no trouble about their getting 
them. All they have to do is to prove their case to the Secretary 
of War, who, of course, acts for the President. It does not 
really mean the President. 

Mr. HARRISON, They would have to go through that for- 
mality, and the Secretary of War can say that the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate weighed this matter and gave 
great consideration to it and put the number in the Engineer 
Corps at 600, and that might have great weight with him. In 
view of the fact that the number of officers was decreased on 
the motion of the Senator from New York after the bill had been 
prepared and had been under discussion here for days, when 
the total number of officers was decreased from 18,000 to 17,000, 
I believe, in all of the branches, it seems to me that it is a 
little too much of a decrease to go from 900 to 600 in the Engi- 
neers alone. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there is one other 
thought that I have in mind. The Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lenroor]} has reserved his amendment that has to do with 
the construction division. The Senator will renew his amend- 
ment as soon as the bill comes into the Senate. Should he be 
successful in his effort to strike out the separate construction 
division, he will then offer an amendment, as I understand it, to 
place the construction work, with the exception of the utilities, 
under the Engineer Corps, That, ordinarily, would require an 
addition to the Engineer officers. The number of officers that 
the Engineer Corps have said they would require if they were 
given the construction work is 130. I have discussed this mat- 
ter with the Senator from Wisconsin in the hope that in the 
event his amendment should succeed—and I hope it will not 
we would not have to indulge in redistribution and reallotment 
of the personnel under this bill, but would rather rely upon the 
elastic features and the detached officers’ list. 

We now have under this bill approximately 1,100 officers 
available on the detached list. ‘The bill says that the maximum 
on the detached list shall be 1,500; but our allotments here, 
and the needs of the service as prescribed in the bill, actually 
reduce that number to 1,100 available officers. Now, we might 
from that number of 1,100 available officers use some of those 
detached officers to reinforce the Engineer Corps. It can be 


done by the War Department itself. I do not know what the 
intention of the Senator from Wisconsin is as to whether, in 
the event that he succeeds in striking out the separate construc- 


tion division and putting the construction under the Engineers, 
he then intends to offer another amendment increasing the 
number of Engineer officers. 

r . 5 LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that I do intend 
o do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. You see, then, that adds 130. 
grave doubt that we ought to go any further. 
make it 730. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but the chances are that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin may not prevail, even 
though I hope it will prevail. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If it does not prevail, I for one have 
no objection to making it 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest making it 650. They say they 
require 643. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Give them 650, then. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want to see that particular 
branch suffer, because it is doing an important work. As I 
understand the Senator, then, if the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin should be defeated, he will not oppose an 
amendment to the bill making it 650? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would accept that amendment under 
that set of circumstances. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, of 
course, It my amendment should be successful, it would require 
à larger number than that—650 plus 130. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is where I begin to have my 
doubts. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, if he is correct, they require 
643 now, and if I shall be successful in my amendment they will 
require 130 more, because the separate construction division 
provides for 200, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One hundred and fifty. 

Mr. LENROOT. One hundred and fifty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be proposed 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
ILENHOO T] reserved his amendment for a separate vote in the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will reoffer it in the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Senate and 
still open to amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I now move to strike out section 37 of the 
bill. 

Mr. KIRBY. 
division? 

Mr. LENROOT. It does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
moves to strike out section 87 of the bill. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall say only a word 
regarding this amendment. It is the same proposition which 
was defeated in the Committee of the Whole by one vote. I 
propose to strike out the provision for a separate construction 
division, and if the amendment shall be successful I shall 
follow it up with an amendment placing all new construction 
the estimated cost of which exceeds $25,000 under the Engi- 
neer Corps, and another amendment placing the operation and 
maintenance of these utilities in the Quartermaster Corps. I 
ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement that I made before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Snmrsons}, and in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New Mexico {Mr. FALL]. 
I have been given to understand that if he were present he 
would vote as I shall vote on this amendment. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KIRBY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre], 
who is absent on account of illness. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“nay.” x 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. In his ab- 
sense I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Iowa IMr. 
KENYON] and vote “nay.” 


T have 
That would 


He has given notice that he 


Does that relate to the separate construction 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARD- 
ING] to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surenps] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 
is not present, and I am therefore not at liberty to vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
observe that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sarra], with 
whom I have a general pair, is absent. I transfer my pair to the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumacmys] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort]. In his absence I transfer my 
pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr, MYERS. I make the same transfer of my pair as on the 
last vote, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MCKELLAR, The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] are absent on official 
business. $ 

Mr. CURTIS. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Evce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BLkINsS] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Winniams] ; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas |Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 33, not yoting 45, as 
follows: 


I have a gen- 
He 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 


YEAS—18, 
Dial Jones, Wash. Nugent Smoot 
Gerry Kirby Overman ‘Tratamell 
Gronna Lenroot Pomerene Underwood 
Harris McKellar Ransdell 
Harrison MeNary Smith, S. C. 

NAYS—23. 
Ashurst Henderson Myers Sutherland 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. New Swanson 
Calder Kendrick Page Thomas 
Chamberlain Keyes Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Knox Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Dillingham Tooge Sheppard Warren 
France McCormick Smith, Ariz. 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Spencer 
Hale Moses Sterling 

NOT VOTING—45. 

Ball Fletcher McLean Simmons 
Beckham Gay Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Borah Glass Newberry Smith, Md. 
Capper Gore Norris Stanley 
Colt Harding Owen Townsend 
Comer Hitchcock Penrose Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Johnson, Calif. Phelan Watson 
Cummins Johnson, 8. Dak. Poindexter Williams 
Edge Kellogg Reed Wolcott 
Filkins Kenyon > Robinson 
Fall Ling Sherman 
Fernald La Follette Shields 


So Mr. Lenroor’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. In view of the suggestion of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wapswortr] a few moments ago when the 
bill was in the Committee of the Whole, I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote on the amendment on page 20, lines 5 and 6, by 
which the number of officers in the Engineer Corps was reduced 
from 900 to 600, be reconsidered, and that the bill be amended on 
page 20, line 6, by striking out before the word “ officers” the 
words “nine hundred” and inserting the words “six hundred 
and fifty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent that the vote by which the number of 
officers in the Engineer Corps was reduced shall be reconsid- 
ered. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The Secretary 
will report the amendment. 

The READING CrerK. On page 20, line 6, before the word 
“ officers ” strike out the words “nine hundred” and insert the 
words “six hundred and fifty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


LIX——371 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as there seems to be no 
further amendment to be offered, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up House bill 12775, which is the House Army reorganiza- 
tion bill, reported from the Committee on Military Affairs this 
morning, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 12775) to amend an act entitled “An 
act for making further and more effectual provision for the na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916. 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12775) to amend 
an act entitled “An act making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to amend House bill 12775 by 
striking out everything after the enacting clause and substitut- 
ing the perfected text of Senate bill 3792 as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. REED. There was a little confusion in the Chamber, and 
I could not hear what the proposition was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has moyed to strike out all after the enacting clause of H. R. 
12775, now before the Senate for consideration, and insert in 
lieu thereof the perfected text of Senate bill 3792, the bill which 
has been under consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Would that cut off all further amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will not cut off any amend- 
ment by way of perfecting the text of either one of the bills, 
but if the Senate is going to vote upon the question now it will 
have to vote upon the bill as perfected in the Senate as a substi- 
tute for the House bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire very much to see the 
size of this Army of 300,000 reduced to not more than 200,000 
troops. I had intended offering an amendment to that effect, 
but I never want to do anything that is utterly useless or 
attempt to do a thing utterly impossible of accomplishment, 
Taking into consideration the votes which have already been 
cast upon. kindred propositions, and which unmistakably mani- 
fest the set purpose of the Senate, I am certain that an 
amendment such as I have authored would be overwhelmingly 
defeated. The spirit of militarism seems to possess the Senate. 
Accordingly all I can do is to register my protest against a bill 
which will burden the country unnecessarily, and this at a time 
when the country is carrying a load so enormous that the 
people are staggering beneath it. : 

I realize that it is useless to offer such an amendment, and 
I shall not offer it, but I am going to venture the prediction 
that it will not be very many months before it will be discovered 
that the sentiment of the country is against this step toward 
Prussianization, . 

A standing Army of 300,000 men in the United States, 
250,000 men in the Navy, and a National Guard, which the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WaApswortH] insists can thrive 
and prosper under this bill, is a Military Establishment larger 
than we need and larger than can be justified by any kind of 
logic or by the citation of any reason. ‘The Army is three times 
that of any, Army we have ever had in a time of peace. 

There never has been a period—in recent years, at least— 
when we were in so little need of a great Army as now. As 
the country has grown I am willing to see an increase pro- 
portionate to the growth of the country, but an Army in excess 
of 200,000 men at this time can not be justified. 

I repeat what-I have said before, Whom are we going to fight? 
If it is Mexico, we do not need a standing Army of 300,000 for 
that purpose. It certainly is not-Germany or Austria; they are 
helpless, It is not our allies in the late war, I hope. But this 
Army is nevertheless to be fastened upon us. All I can do is to 
utter my protest. I shall utter it elsewhere. I think the whole 
of the country is returning to a normal condition. I think the 
country in that respect is far in advance of the Congress, par- 
ticularly of the Senate. I believe an appeal to the people will 
demonstrate the accuracy of my expressed judgment. 

Bear in mind that this Army is to cost, man for man, probably 
three times what any army has heretofore cost; that the pay has 
been increased; that the cost of subsistence has been increased ; 
and that the burden will be grievously felt. The new Army— 
not including the Navyy—will cost $600,000,000 per annum. That 
is a fixed charge, to go on year after year. It is three times 
the cost of the German army in time of peace. It is a tax of 
$6 for every man, woman, and child in the United States. It is 
a tax of $30 per year on the head of a family of five persons, 
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I warn the Senate that we will not always have“ Flush times in 
Alabama,” by which I, of course, mean flush times in the United 
States. There is every probability that there will be a default, 
temporary or permanent, in many of our foreign loans. Indeed, 
a temporary default is a certainty; it has already occurred. 
The taxpayers of America must go into their pockets and keep 
up the interest on our bonds, the proceeds of which we loaned to 
foreign countries, now in default. We have shoveled out Ameri- 
can dollars to foreign countries since the armistice to the tune 
of nearly two thousand millions of dollars, and I believe the 
major part of it has gone to absolutely bankrupt countries. Pay 
day is coming, and the only way to get ready for pay day is to 
cut down our expenses and, if possible, keep up our income. 

The idea that the United States can endure anything, any 
amount of bloodletting, is one of many errors into which our 
egotism too often has led us. A single poor crop in the United 
States and we will confront a condition that will be very hard 
to meet. This Government can not afford to default in the in- 
terest on our obligations, even though the proceeds thereof went 
to other countries that have defaulted to this Government. We 
must reduce expenses, and one of the safest places in the world 
3 is by a reasonable reduction in the size of our standing 

ny. 

Why is it that we are even thinking about an army of 300,000 
men? Let me answer my own question, It is because the mili- 
tary spirit seized the executive department of the Government, 
because they sent down a bill here demanding 576,000 Regular 
soldiers. I suppose that the Committee on Military Affairs 
thought they were doing very well when they pared that down 
to 300,000. But no such bill should have been sent here in the 
first place. 

Of course, if you leave it to the officers of the Army they will 
say exactly what they have always said, that they want “a 
large and efficient Army.” I do not blame the officer of the 
Army; he looks at it from his own peculiar standpoint. . He 
was born sonrewhere on a farm or in some village or city, and 
at the age of 16 or 17 was sent down to West Point and put in 
a military strait-jacket and taught the art of fighting, and he 
has done mighty well at it. I am not here to reflect for a single 
instant upon him, but he lives that life and he looks at all con- 
ditions from the standpoint and through the atmosphere of the 
professional soldier. If you let him have his way we will have 
an Army of a million men, But the Congress ought to take a 
view that embraces the whole country and all of its interests. 

I have never been a pacifist; I have never been in favor of na- 
tional disarmament. I think disarmament as taught by some 
is the idlest dream that ever filled the brain of man. If you 
disarmed the white race to-morrow the yellow race would con- 
trol the world the day after to-morrow. The thing that has 
made possible white civilization has been the ability of the white 
man to defend himself against all comers, and he could only do 
that because he had arms in his hands superior to those pos- 
sessed by barbarians. I am perfectly willing to agree to a 
limitation of armament, but to talk about disarmament is an 
idle thing. I say that so that my other remarks will not be mis- 
understood. 

Striking a balance between the foolishness of disarmament 
and the extreme view of a great army, I am unable to find any 
necessity or justification for 300,000 professional soldiers in a 
time of profound peace in this country. It would be a good deal 
better if the most of them were engaged in useful occupations, 
helping to produce and to fill the gap that is now existing be- 
tween production and consumption. That gap is, after all, the 
chief reason for the high cost of living. If you make 10 per cent 
more shoes than the people of the country need to wear, the 
price of shoes will come down. If you have 10 per cent less shoes 
than the people need to wear, the price of shoes will go up. 
That is true of every other thing we use. The gap between pro- 
duction and consumption was caused by the withdrawal of a 
vast number of men from the avocations of peace and the pro- 
ductive occupations and putting them upon the field of battle 
where, of course, they had to go, and where they did mag- 
nificent work; but the loss of their labor and their products is 
nevertheless upon us. 

I have asked the question, Why this Army? I have asked it 
a half dozen times on the floor of the Senate, and I have re- 
ceived nothing but the silence of a cynical smile from Senators 
who are proponents of the bill. I have inquired whether we are 
creating this Army because of imaginary internal troubles. One 
Senator made an argument of that kind, but I think he after- 
wards recanted it, or explained it away. 

We have some strikes, and we will have some. We have some 
lockouts, and we will have some. There has not been a strike 
vet requiring any such body of troops as this, and I surely 
think some means can be devised by which the strike as a perma- 


nent institution in our country can be abolished and an equitable 
2 n N for the settlement of disputes between labor and 
cap: 

I am not in favor of creating this sort of an army because 
there may be some possible strikes. I am not in favor of doing 
so upon the theory that the American people are disloyal. They 
are not disloyal, Let any community in the United States be 
‘convinced that it has a really disloyal man in its midst and it 
will run him out or hang him before the posse comitatus can 
get there to protect him. Lurid headlines in the papers about 
some slight disturbance, picturing it as though it were a war, 
help to keep the public mind excited over dangers that are 
largely of the imagination. I ask Senators—I ask the people of 
the country—to examine the conditions of the communities where 
they live, where they know the people. Inquire whether they 
are law-abiding, loyal, or disloyal. Speaking of my own State, 
I could find a horse thief a good deal easier than I could an 
anarchist or a traitor, and we have not any superabundance of 
horse thieves; besides we have some associations that would 
attend to them if the officers were to prove inefficient. 

We ought to get the blood out of our heads. We should know 
that the war is over and that America is out of it. Some of you 
ought to realize that you can not put her back into it. Try to 
pass a bill to raise an army to send over to Russia now! Try 
to pass a bill to raise an army to send over to Japan or China on 
account of Japan’s seizure of Shantung; try to pass a bill to 
send our Army over to make war on Italy over Fiume or any 
other question; try to pass a bill to send another American sol- 
dier across the water; approach the question from that angle, 
and see how far you will get. If you vote for it, go back home 
and see what your people have to say about it. The American 
people will not tolerate it. 

Another thing they will not tolerate is the use by armies of 
moneys appropriated to feed starving women and children. 

Mr. President, I have entered my protest. I am powerless to 
change the existing situation. I say that an army of more than 
200,000 men in this country at this time is a crime against the 
taxpayers; that it is unnecessary; and that it ought not to be 
imposed upon the American people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just a moment before the 
final vote is taken and the bill is passed. The highest amount, 
according to the records that I have been able to find, that was 
ever paid out by any nation in time of peace for its army was 
paid out by Germany in the year preceding the late World War, 
and the highest amount that Germany ever paid for its army 
up until 1913 was $200,000,000. The provisions of the pending 
bill can not be enforced at an expense of less than $600,000,000, 
Senators are going to make this bill the law, and they are going 
to tax the American people at least $600,000,000 for a peace-time 
military organization. The burden is going to be on those of 
you who yote for it. I do not propose to do so. 

In addition to that, you are fixing the power and control of 
the Army in the hands of a military caste in this country, which, 
in my humble judgment, ought not to be done. We ought to 
have a democratic army in this country, and not a militaristic 
régime patterned after Germany. We have defeated the Ger- 
man army with the young men of this country; and yet after 
they won the war we are by this bill deliberately turning our 
backs on our own military traditions and institutions of the 
past and accepting the German military system that has brought 
nothing but ruin to Germany, and which came very near bring- 
ing ruin to the world. 

Remember, Senators, that when vou pass this bill you are 
voting for an army three times as expensive as any nation ever 
had in time of peace. I protest against its passage. I believe 
the bill is un-American; I believe it is unfair to the American 
people at this time to tax them in any such way. I do not think 
the bill ought to pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
asks for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Missouri desire 
the ens and nays on the substitution or on the final passage of 
the bill 

Mr. REED. I desire the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The pending question is on the substi- 
tution of the Senate bill for the House bill. 

Mr. REED. I withdraw the request for the yeas and nays 


on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York, 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. If there 
be no further amendments to be proposed, the bill will be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
T send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to amend section 42 of 
the bill by striking out the last two words on line 8 and all of 
lines 9 to 11, inclusive, and all of line 12, page 50, to and includ- 
ing the word “major,” and by inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That from among such persons there shall be appointed not 
less than 12 colonels, 150 lieutenant colonels, and 750 majors, such 
appointments to be made upon the recommendation of the chief of the 
arm, branch, service, bureau, or department in which the officer has 
served or is serving, and the concurrence of the board of general offi- 
cers herein provided. No such person below the age of 48 years shall 
be appointed to the grade of colonel or below the age of 42 years to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, or below the age of 32 years to the grade 
of major. 3 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope the chairman of the 
committee will be willing to accept the amendment and let the 
matter go to conference. I had not anticipated discussing the 
question at any length, but I will say that the main purpose of 
the amendment is to allow the appointment of emergency offi- 
cers, those outside of the Regular Army, to the grades of colonel, 
lieutenant colonel, and major, and to give emergency officers, 
or those on the list of emergency officers, fair representation 
in these appointments. That is the main purpose of the amend- 
ment. It has one further object, and that is to reduce slightly 
the age so that persons of 32 years of age may hold the position 
of major. I had occasion to comment on that aspect of the mat- 
ter a few days ago, and referred to the fact that great wrong 
would be done certain majors, especially in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department, by fixing the age at 34 years, as proposed 
by the bill. This amendment fixes definitely the number of 
these officers as determined by Congress, and it is not left abso- 
lutely to the determination or recommendation of officers of 
the Regular Army and as they may be influenced by personal 
relationship or feeling. 

I think it a most meritorious amendment. It simply gives to 
those outside of the Regular Army, and who have ably served 
their country, the recognition to which they are justly entitled. 
I trust at least that the amendment may be accepted by the 
chairman of the committee and may go to conference. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I ask the question for information, because I do 
not apprehend quite clearly the purpose or the effect of the 
Senator’s amendment. As I understand, the Senator suggests 
that this amendment is to take care of an emergency and to 
permit, automatically, the transfer to the Regular Army, or, 
at least, to invest with the powers of Army officers a large num- 
ber of persons who are now upon the reserve list. 

Mr, STERLING. Yes; I so understand. They are upon the 
reserve list and not a part of the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. KING. The emergency which the Senator has in mind 
obviously must be a war or the enlargement of the Army. 

Mr. STERLING. No; the Senator is under a misapprehen- 
sion. These are termed “emergency men or emergency offi- 
cers.” That, I think, is a general term given those who do not 
belong to the Regular Army or the Regular Establishment, who 
served in the war, who enlisted voluntarily, or who were con- 
scripted and brought into the service in that way, and the idea 
is that they may have recognition and a fair chance for promo- 
tion with the men of the Regular force. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, just a word upon this 
amendment. I shall not delay the Senate. 

Let me say for the information of the Senator from Utah 
that the bill provides that half of all the vacancies created in 
the commissioned personnel of the Regular Army by the terms 
of this bill must be filled by the appointment of men who have 
been officers in the recent war—that is, emergency or citizen 
officers in the recent war—and a certain series of age limita- 
tions is placed upon those men in the several’ grades. Under 
the terms of the bill no man who is below the age of 84 can 
be appointed a major in the Regular Army from civil life or 
from among these emergency officers. While we provide that 
half of all the officers that are to be appointed in the Regular 
Army must be these veteran citizen officers, we do not attempt 
to say how many of them shall be colonels, or how many lieu- 
. tenant colonels, or how many majors. The amendment of the 


Senator from South Dakota makes it mandatory upon the 
President to appoint at least 12 of them as colonels, 150 of 
them as lieutenant colonels, and 750 of them as majors, whether 
they are fit for it or not. - 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It says “ not less.” 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think any question can arise as 
to the fitness of the men that may be selected and that will be 
recommended for appointment to these various places, nor do 
I think the Senator from New York believes that any question 
will arise as to their fitness. They will be recommended, of 
course, by the chief of their particular branch of the service, 
which recommendation must be concurred in by a board of 
competent general officers, as provided by the amendment itself, 
Mr. President. 

I think in all fairness that the amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the amendment reads 
that not less than this number must be appointed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. REED and Mr. McKELLAR called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement that I made before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL], 
but I am informed that he would vote with the committee on 
this bill, so I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KIRBY (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this bill, I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLserson] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La Forierre’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is neces- 
sarily absent and is paired with the Senator from Arkansas’ 
[Mr. Kinsy]. If present, the Senator from Wisconsin would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. Nonnkis's name was called). The 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is unavoidably 
absent from the city. If he were present and at liberty to vote, 
he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 
In his absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrencock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprnc]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GLASS. Transferring my pair with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] to the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [ Mr. STANLEY], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Gay], who is absent. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] and vote 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I transfer the general pair I have with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 7 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE]; 


The Secretary will call the 


Making the same 


SLKINS] with the Sen- 
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The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS)] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEND] with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr, McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MYERS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—46. 
Ashurst Henderson McNary Smoot 
Brandegee ones. Wash, Moses Spencer 
Calder Kellogg New Sterlin. 
Chamberlain Kendrick Nugent Sutherland 
Comer Keyes ge Thomas 
Curtis Kin Phelan Underwood 
Dillingham ‘ Kirby Phipps Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Knox Pittman alsh, 
Gerry Lenroot Pomerene Warren 
Glass Lodge Ransdell Wolcott 
Hale McCormick Smith, Ariz. 
Harris McCumber Smith, Md 
NAYS—10. 
Dial McKellar Sheppard Trammell 
Gronna Overman ons 
Harrison Reed Smith, S. C. 
NOT VOTING—40. 
Ball Fernald Kenyon Robinson 
Beckham Fletcher La Follette Sherman 
Borah France McLean Shields 
Capper Gay Myers Smith, Ga. 
Colt Gore Nelson Stanley 
Culberson Harding Newberry Swanson 
Cummins Hitchcock Norris Townsend 
ge Johnson, Calif. Owen Walsh. Mont. 
Elkins Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Watson 
Fall Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Williams 


So the bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to reorganize 
and increase the efficiency of the United States Army, to estab- 
lish military justice, and for other pu 8 

Mr. FRANCE subsequently said: Mr. President, I desire to 
make an announcement. I was delayed in reaching the Senate 
from my office in time to vote upon the passage of the Army 
reorganization bill. If I had been able to reach here in time, 
I would have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate request a con- 
ference with the House of Representatives upon the bill and 
amendment, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. New, Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, and Mr. THomas conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that House 
bill 12775, as reported from the committee to-day, be printed, 
showing the bill as amended and passed by the Senate. My in- 
formation from the printing clerk of the Senate is that such a 
procedure will save one print of the bill, which is important in 
view of the scarcity of paper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from New York? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that Senate bill 3792 be indefi- 
nitely postponed. s 

The motion was agreed to. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
immediately after the river and harbor appropriation bill has 
been d of I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Fuller pension bill. In case the river and 
harbor bill should not be disposed of to-day I shall ask the 
Senate to-morrow, after the close of the routine morning busi- 
ness, to take up the Fuller pension bill for consideration. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of H. R. 11892, the river and 
harbor appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11892) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, the Senate has 
passed through the bill and the procedure now will be to begin 
at the first amendment passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the first amendment passed over. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, The first amendment passed over 
will be found on page 1, line 3, where the Senate committee pro- 


poses to strike out “$12,000,000” as the sum appropriated and 
to insert in lieu thereof “ $20,000,000.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, would the Senator object if 
we should take up another amendment or two at this time? I 
think the amendment just stated by the Secretary will bring 
about quite a good deal of discussion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to passing over 
that amendment temporarily, with the idea that when we dis- 
pose of the other amendments we will take it up again. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment as a 
new section. I think it will be section 6. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will suggest to 
the Senator that under the unanimous-consent agreement with 
which we began the consideration of the bill the Senator can not 
offer that amendment until all the committee amendments have 
been disposed of. 

Mr. HARRISON. That was the idea I had in suggesting 
that the first committee amendment be laid aside temporarily— 
that these individual amendments might be passed on and then 
we might return to that one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the unanimous-consent agreement the 
committee amendments are to be disposed of first. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to taking up the first 
| committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] offered an amendment to raise the - 
amount proposed by the committee. Is that amendment pending, 
or does the Senator desire to present it? 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to say something about that amend- 


ment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that the Senator offer 
his amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; I offer the amendment now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In the committee amendment, on 
page 1, line 3, strike out “ $20,000,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof 
“a $24,000,000.” 7 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, $24,000,000 is the amount 
recommended by the Board of Engineers as necessary to do 
the river and harbor work for the coming year. The first 
estimate submitted by the Board of Engineers was, I think, 
approximately $43,000,000, but after consultation with the 
House committee, and I think with the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, at their request to cut down their estimates to the 
lowest point to which they could be cut and yet provide enough 
for the prosecution of work on the rivers and harbors during 
the coming year, they brought in the last estimate for $24,- 
000,000. I notice in the report filed by the chairman ef the 
Committee on Commerce, the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones], it is stated: 

Your committee hoped that it might feel justified in approving the 
amount as it came from the House. 

In the House the amount of $12,000,000 was carried for this 
work for the coming year. The report proceeds: 

We are in hearty accord with the desire to meet the need for 
economy. ‘The Engineers were told to go over the revised list of 
projects very carefully with a view to giving us the very lowest sum 


that they could t along with without detriment to existing com- 


mercial needs. ey went over the projects carefully and insisted 


that $24,000,000 ($5,000,000 for maintenance and $19,000,000 for 
improvement) was the lowest sum they felt they could get along with. 

Notwithstanding that last report, with all the economy, that 
it was possible to conceive of upon the part of the Board of 
Engineers to carry on the work for the coming year, namely, 
$24,000,000, the Senate Commerce Committee cut it still fur- 
ther to $20,000,000. Necessarily, in view of the suggestion of 
the Board of Army Engineers, each project will be hampered 
to a more or less extent by an inadequate appropriation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I interrupt the Senator for 
just a moment? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] does not desire to have 
this amendment voted on until he is here, and he expects to be 
here to-morrow. Therefore, since I suppose the Senator would 
prefer to have the discussion of the amendment at the time 
it is to be acted upon, I suggest that we take up the other 
committee amendments which have been passed over, and then 
I will ask unanimous consent to vacate our former order, so 
that the Senator from Mississippi will have an opportunity then 
to offer the amendment he desires to offer, and any other 
Senator can offer any amendment he wishes. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is thoroughly agreeable to me, and 
I shall say nothing further on this particular amendment until 
it comes up to-morrow, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought the Senator would 
prefer to make his argument on the same day the amendment 
is acted upon. I ask that the first amendment of the com- 
mittee may be passed over until to-morrow, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I also ask that the amendment 
on page 2 may be passed over, because that is to be considered 
in connection with the one just passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will also be passed over. 
The Secretary will state the next amendment passed over. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over 
is on page 7, where the committee proposes to insert the follow- 
ing item relative to the Mississippi River, La., in the following 
words: 

Mississippi River, La., with a view to securin, 
water in the Gulf of Mexico by the most practicable route for a perma- 
nent channel of a depth not exceeding 35 feet, and in se igi ore this 
matter consideration shall be given to the question of utilizing the 
Industrial Canal, New Orleans. 

The Senator. from Utah [Mr. Satoor] proposes to amend the 
amendment beginning on line 21, after the words “35 feet,“ by 
striking out the comma and the words “ and in investigating this 
matter consideration shall be given to the question of utilizing 
the Industrial Canal, New Orleans.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator from Utah wish to say 
anything on that now, or will he permit me to make a statement 
first, as I was not present when the matter came up before? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may proceed now. 

Mr. RANSDELL. This amendment, Mr. President and Sena- 
tors, was inserted by the committee at my request, and it pro- 
vides for a most important service. I doubt if Senators realize 
how important the measure is which is provided for by the 
amendment, 

I was talking the other day with Gen. Beach, Chief of Engi- 
neers, and he told me that he did not believe there was any 
engineering project on earth comparable in importance with the 
plans for deep water at the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
That mighty stream drains nearly two-thirds of this Republic. 
All the water falling between the Alleghenies and the Rockies 
must pass to the Gulf through the Mississippi River, which is 
well called the Nation's sewer. It is thought by geologists that 
in comparatively recent times the delta lands of the Mississippi 
River were formed by the gradual filling in of sediment on both 
banks and that a great gulf extended up the valley above the pres- 
ent site of the city of Cairo, III. Beyond question the Mississippi 
River in its onward march to the sea carries in solution a very 
large quantity of earth and sand. It is constantly making addi- 
tions to our continent, constantly extending the land into the 
Gulf of Mexico. I have not a map before me, but anyone who 
will look at a map of the United States will find a narrow strip 
or neck of land on both banks of the lower Mississippi River 
extending far out into the Gulf. That is caused by the deposit 
of sediment when the onrushing waters of the river, going down 
with considerable flow, strike the placid, quiet waters of the 
Gulf. As soon as the current ceases to move the sand and 
sediment settle to the bottom. Vast quantities of it are depos- 
ited, especially during times of high water, such as there is in 
the river now. 

The papers in the last two days have published accounts of two 
breaks in the Mississippi River levees—one near Fort Jackson, 
only a few miles above its mouth, and the other at the little 
city of Bayou Sara, in the upper part of my State. Neither one 
is very disastrous, but they indicate that the great stream is 
not in peaceful mood; that it is rushing down rapidly with its 
colossal velume of water, accumulated from 31 States, carrying 
a giant load to the ocean. It is making land at this moment 
and making it rapidly. 

Many years ago the engineers attempted to secure a proper 
channel from the city of New Orleans to the Gulf. New 
Orleans is to-day easily the second city on the continent in for- 
eign trade,-and its commercial importance is of the highest 
rank. In the volume and value of its imports and exports it 
is exceeded only by the city of New York. There is a rapidly 
growing commerce from New Orleans to the whole world. As 
our relation with the West Indies and Central and South 
America grow more and more intimate, and trade with the 
Orient through the Panama Canal assumes great proportions, 
the importance of New Orleans is much enhanced. A number 
of shipping lines have recently been established from the city 
to various lands. 

The great engineer, James B. Eads, about 40 years ago sug- 
gested a plan to give a depth of 30 feet of water across the 
shallow bar at the mouth of the Mississippi River by contract- 
ing the channel between artificial dikes made of willow mats 
and stone, reducing it to a width of about 600 feet on the sur- 


an outlet to deep 


face and 300 feet on the bottom. He was allowed to experi- 
ment only with the South Pass of the river, which carried about 
one-tenth of the volume of the water. His efforts were success- 
ful, and in pursuance of his plans a channel depth of 30 feet 
has since been maintained. 

But there has been a constant expense, and fear that this 
narrow channel might some day be blocked by a ship sinking 


in the midst of it. It is only 600 feet wide at the surface, 
Senators; it is only 300 feet wide on the bottom. It is about 
80 feet deep. One ship, and not a big one at that, sinking in 
South Pass, would completely block the commerce of the sec- 
ond port in America. 

With that possible calamffy constantly before us, the fore- 
sighted people of the Mississippi Valley some 20 years ago ap- 
pealed to Congress to give them another channel to the sea, 
and a project was adopted providing for 35 feet through South- 
west Pass, which carried, if I recollect correctly, about seven- 
tenths of the volume of the river. The engineers have been 
working faithfully on this Southwest Pass Channel for 15 or 16 
years and have never yet gotten it anything like the depth of 
South Pass. They hope to get it that depth and deeper. They 
expect by drawing the banks closer together along the same 
general plans pursued by Eads to secure a depth of 35 feet. In 
the meantime the land is constantly building out on both sides 
into the Gulf, and no one can predict with reasonable certainty, 
what the result will be. 

In view of that fact, in view, too, of the further fact that the 
Atchafalaya River practically takes its source in the Mississippi 
250 miles above its mouth and seeks an outlet in the Gulf for 
the waters of Red River and a large portion of the Mississippi 
by a route 150 miles nearer to tide level than by going down the 
Mississippi, the problem is uncertain and serious. The Missis- 
sippi may seek a new channel to the sea through the Atchafalaya, 
leaving New Orleans an interior town; as the Yellow River of 
China did several centuries ago when during a great flood it 
made an outlet to the sea 500 miles from its former mouth. 
There was and perhaps still is real danger of the Mississippi 
doing likewise. It was checked years ago by placing in the 
river several sills, composed of willow mattresses, stretching 
across the Atchafalaya at its head, thereby checking the flow of 
water from the Mississippi and preventing a great volume from 
going out. 

It is a wonderful engineering problem, worrying us all the 
time. We never know what is going to happen to the river. 

So that with all these things in view, Mr. President and Sena- 
tors, the people of the valley, again looking to the future, decided 
to ask Congress to have the engineers make comprehensive sur- 
veys for another outlet, if one be possible, from the vicinity of 
the city of New Orleans to deep water in the Gulf of Mexico. 

That is what is contemplated by my amendment. I have not 
the slightest objection to the change which the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] seeks to make in it. As a matter of 
fact, it would be more comprehensive with his amendment. 
What the people of the valley wish is to arm the engineers with 
the authority to make a comprehensive investigation on both 
sides of the river in the vicinity of New Orleans, so that if it be 
feasible to start out on the west bank and go to the Gulf via 
Barataria Bayou or from the Lake Pontchartrain end of the In- 
dustrial Canal, as indicated in my amendment, they can do so. 
All facts can be secured and reported to Congress. 

The Senator from Utah is mistaken, however, in suggesting 
that it ever entered my mind or the minds of the people of 
New Orleans to have Congress purchase or pay for the In- 
dustrial Canal. We are spending $20,000,000 of our own money. 
to improve the interior harbor of the city of New Orleans and 
make of the canal a splendid basin where ships can anchor 
alongside great manufactories and commercial houses—some- 
thing that will furnish us vast additional harbor facilities— 
purely a local commercial proposition but one of the greatest 
magnitude and importance. The only reason for referring to 
the canal in my amendment was to let the engineers know 
that, if it be feasible, Congress would like for them to see if 
an outlet to deep water in the Gulf may not be secured from the 
Lake Ponchartrain end of the canal; and of course I expected 
every other practical outlet to be examined and reported 
upon. 

I make this explanation simply that the Senate may under- 
stand what the Commerce Committee had in mind in adopting 
my amendment. I wish it distinctly understood that I am not op- 
posing the amendment offered by the senior Senator from Utah; 
I consent to it, but want the Senate to know that if it should 
remain as it was reported the people of that section have no 
idea, certainly not at this time—I do not know what they may 
wish to do in the future, but certainly no idea at this time—of 
asking any appropriation for the purchase of the canal. 
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They would be very happy if the engineers could find an addi- 
tional outlet to the sea from the great seaport of New Orleans. 
It would please them immensely if an outlet to the sea could 
be found where there is not a constant volume of sand pouring 
in and filling up again and again any channel that is dug, and 
that is what happens to-day. We want a sure and safe outlet, 
if possible, for our marvelous commerce, but we have not the 
faintest idea of abandoning the present project. The business 
of New Orleans is too important to the Republic and the world 
to be jeopardized by any contingency, and we must be fore- 
sighted enough to guard against all possibilities. 

Since we started work on the southwest pass of the Missis- 
sippi River the 35-foot project for Boston Harbor was adopted 
and carried to completion, and the 85-foot project for Baltimore 
was adopted and completed. I am not complaining that Con- 
gress has not made liberal appropriations for the mouth of the 
Mississippi, but merely state a fact in saying that the money 
which has been appropriated has not yet secured the desired 
results, and we do not know that those results can be secured 
by present methods. I say it is wise to have another outlet if 
it be possible to secure one within reasonable cost, and that is 
all my amendment provides. 

I am entirely willing to agree to the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Before my colleague proceeds, I would like to 
ask the Senator from Louisiana a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be glad if I can answer the Sena- 
tor’s question. 

Mr. KING. I am not familiar with the subject which has 
been discussed, neither do I understand the relation of the 
Industrial Canal of New Orleans, which is referred to in the 
amendment, to the contemplated plan of improvement or devel- 
opment suggested by the Senator. I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor what is the relation of the Industrial Canal to his proposed 
permanent channel of a depth not exceeding 35 feet, and fur- 
ther, if there is a possibility of the utilization of the Industrial 
Canal, why has not the State utilized and improved it so as to 
afford another outlet, instead of limiting the outlet for com- 
mercial purposes to one channel, which I understand the Senator 
to say now exists? 

Mr. RANSDELL. In answer to the Senator I should like to 
point to him on the map which he has here the site of the 
Industrial Canal. It begins on the Mississippi River in the 
limits of the city of New Orleans and runs about 6 miles across 
the city and through its outskirts to Lake Pontchartrain. It 
is a big canal, constructed by the city under the engineering 
auspices of Gen. George W. Goethals, who is, I believe, consid- 
ered the best canal expert on earth. Connecting it with the 
river is a very large lock and dam, so that boats and ships com- 
ing out of the river cross from the river into the canal and then 
into the waters of Lake Pontchartrain. So much for that part 
of the answer. 

The proposition now is to secure, if possible, an outlet to the 
Gulf from the vicinity of New Orleans, either through that 
canal, which, if the Senator will follow the pencil, he will see 
would lead through Lake Pontchartrain and possibly down 
through Lake Borgne, or what we know as the Rigolets, over to 
Mississippi Sound, and then into the Gulf of Mexico, and on to 
the east by a very much shorter route than to follow down the 
Mississippi River to its mouth. It would be a very great saying 
in distance. The waters through Lake Pontchartrain, Lake 
Borgne, and the upper part of Mississippi Sound are yery shal- 
low. I am not at all sure that we can get a feasible 85-foot 
channel through there. 

The Senator will notice that my amendment provides for se- 
curing the most practicable route for a permanent channel of a 
depth not exceeding 35 feet from the Mississippi River, La., out 
to the Gulf of Mexico. I do not say where it shall start. I 
simply say: 

And in investigating this matter, consideration shall be given to the 
question of utilizing the Industrial Canal. 

If the engineers should find that the Industrial Canal is 
the best and most feasible route from the Mississippi to the 
Gulf, there surely could be no objection to its being used. I 
will show the Senator where it is possible that another canal 
might be constructed. It is on the west bank of the river 
down from Lake Salvador and Barrataria Bayou and Barra- 
taria Bay past Grand Isle at a point designated on the 
map here [indicating], That would be a very much shorter 
distance from the Gulf than by way of the Mississippi 
proper; but when you reached the Gulf you would be consider- 
ably west of the mouth of the Mississippi. You would then 
be obliged to go south for some distance and go around the 
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neck of land formed by this constant building of a new con- 
tinent, which I have described, and then on to the eastward. 
It is one or the other of these routes which we contemplate. 

Now, in further answer to the Senator’s question I will say 
that the State of Louisiana, as one of our American Common- 
wealths, surely is not especially concerned with this outlet to 
the sea for the entire Mississippi Valley. It is concerned with 
its own industrial enterprises. It has built this canal at a 
cost of between $18,000,000 and $20,000,000 in order to increase 
its harbor facilities, but it is not asking one cent from the 
Federal Government. If a better route can be found to the 
Gulf, it wants the better route. I think I have answered the 
question. 

Mr. KING. Fully. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Louisiana is willing to accept the amendment which I have 
offered, perhaps it would be useless to take any time in dis- 
cussing the question further, but I shall do so just for a moment 
or two by way of explanation. 

I have failed to learn of a single canal in the United States 
a survey of which has been ordered by Congress for which in the 
end an appropriation for its purchase was not made. I bave a 
number of times noticed in connection with items directing that 
a survey should be made of a canal owned by individuals or by 
corporations that at the time the survey was authorized those 
who were instrumental in having the provision for the survey 
inserted in the river and harbor bill have assured us beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it carried no appropriation nor none 
would be asked, unless it should prove to be of great importance 
to the commerce of the United States, and yet there have been 
a number of unprofitable propositions put over on the Govern- 
ment as the result of such legislation. So I am always sus- 
picious when an item for the survey of a particular canal is 
asked for. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was merely going to ask the Senator from 
Utah if he would mind naming some of those canals? 

Mr, SMOOT. If the Senator will wait until I reach that 
point I shall do so. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have thought that if we were going to have 
a survey “ with a view to securing an outlet into deep water in 
the Gulf of Mexico by the most practicable route for a perma- 
nent channel of a depth not exceeding 35 feet ’—and that is as 
far as the provision ought to go—then the engineers would make 
a survey of the whole situation. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will assure the Senator from Utah that 
was the intention I had. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think very much of an engineer who 
would make a survey and not consider the Industrial Canal at 
New Orleans, It may be that that would be the cheapest 
route; it may be it is the only feasible route; or the engineers 
may be able to find a half dozen better routes; but why by 
legislation direct the engineers to consider the question of 
utilizing the Industrial Canal at New Orleans? 

I take it, Mr. President, the effect of such a provision would 
be that the engineer assigned to make the survey would take it 
for granted that Congress was interested in his making a favor- 
able report upon that canal because it is specifically mentioned. 
I take it for granted that what the Senator from Louisiana 
says is true, that the people of New Orleans will be perfectly, 
satisfied with a survey; and if there were commerce enough to 
justify a 85-foot canal between the Mississippi River and the 
Gulf of Mexico, for one I would support not only the survey 
but an appropriation for its purchase. I am in favor not only 
of developing and maintaining harbors, but also,the carrying 
out of projects upon rivers wherever the commerce to be bene- 
fited will justify the outlay. 

So far as the Mississippi River is concerned, I think that 
unless some plan of improvement can be devised by engineers 
other than those known to-day it would be cheaper for the 
United States to build a double-track railroad on both sides of 
the Mississippi River, from St. Louis to New Orleans, maintain 
such roads, and haul the freight for a tenth of what it costs 
to-day than for the Government to put that river into condi- 
tion whereby a profitable commerce can be developed upon it. 
From the standpoint of an investment, if it is finally decided that 
the Government of the United States is to improve the Missis- 
sippi River to that end, and maintain it, as no doubt it will do 
if the project is undertaken, I think the best thing in the world 
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for us to consider now is which is the cheaper thing to do 
build railroads, maintain them, and carry the freight at a 
nominal figure, or go to the extent of spending the millions and 
tens of millions and, no doubt, the hundreds of millions of 
dollars which will be necessary in order to put the Mississippi 
River in condition whereby the great vessels of the country can 
go up and down it and carry the commerce of the country as I 
should like to see it carried. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Suppose the suggestion of the Senator 
were adopted and we were to build a great double-track rail- 
way on each bank of the Mississippi River, making, I presume, 
four tracks in all, from the northern portion of the United 
States to the southern portion. Where would the Senator have 
the southern terminus of those railroads? How would he get 
the eommerce from the sonthern terminus into ships? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I take it for granted that that 
ean be done very easily. I think there is plenty of room for 
the building of any kind of terminals that are necessary for 
the transfer of commerce. 7 

Mr. RANSDELL. Would New Orleans suit the Senator as 
the southern terminus? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care where it would be loeated; I 
would want it located at the best possible place for the com- 
merce of the South. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator that there are 
six or eight railroads already running into New Orleans as 
their southern terminus, and they carry an immense commerce 
down there. We are not now considering any question except 
how to get that commerce from the terminus to the ocean. 
That is the point, and that is the only purpose of the proposed 
survey, namely, to get to deep water. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that; I understand the 
effect of the proposition now pending before the Senate; but I 
was speaking upon the broader question of river and harbor 
improvements. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I will meet the Senator on that point when 
we come to it; but I was trying to confine myself to the par- 
ticular question under consideration at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sorry that I have intruded upon the 
time of the Senate or of the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator has not intruded. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that was all I had in view, I would have 
accepted the Senator's proposition and simply allowed the 
amendment to have been agreed to and let it pass. I expect to 
speak upon the bill at some length before it is finally passed, 
and I was just thinking aloud, as it were ` 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not want to interrupt the Senator 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to what it would cost the Government of 
the United States if the Government should undertake to do 
what the Senator would like it to do. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am not asking that it do anything now 
except to give us this survey. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not now. Iam aware of that; but there is 
not a Senator here and there is no one else in the United States 
who does not know that the Senator from Louisiana would not 
destroy quite the credit of the United States; but I want to say 
that he would go a long way to stretch the credit of the United 
States by appropriations to be spent upon the Mississippi River. 
Of course, the Senator is interested in that subject, greatly so, 
and perhaps rightly so, but it becomes the duty of every Senator, 
in my opinion, first to consider the amount of the appropriation 
to be made and then what is to come by way of return from the 
expenditure of the money. I am not now going into that question 
any further. As I have said to the Senator, I was merely think- 
ing aloud. 

I have traveled on the Mississippi River and I have watched 
the development of that river and tried to arrive at some con- 
clusion in my own mind as to what the duty of the Government 
of the United States was toward making that mighty highway 
a great avenue of commerce. Iam rather in sympathy with the 
expenditure of money if such a result can be accomplished, but 
so far I have not seen any result from the improvements made 
upon the Mississippi notwithstanding the amount of money we 
have spent. If the Senator from Louisiana or any engineer in 
the United States can arrive at some solution of that great 
problem and can demonstrate beyond a question of doubt that 
the ultimate result will be success I shall be for that proposition ; 
but in our river and harbor bills, Mr. President, we 
a little money this year, a little money next year, and we pull 


out a few snags in this creek and a few roots and trees in an- 
other one, and by the time the subsequent river and harbor 
appropriation bill is under consideration it becomes necessary to 
make the same appropriations over again, and no practical re- 
sult comes from the expenditure of the money. 

I am going to undertake at this time to say that this whole 


policy is going to be changed at some time or other. So far as 
I am concerned, whenever there is a project undertaken by the 
Government of the United States and it can be shown that it 
will develop the commerce of the country and be of advantage 
to the people, I want then the appropriations made for it and 
to have it completed as quickly as possible. 

The everlasting dragging out of appropriations upon projects 
which the Government has made up its mind to complete is a 
wicked waste of public money, and I say that no business man 
on earth would follow the example set by the Government in 
this regard. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question on that point? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I agree with the Senator that we have 
pursued a very wickedly wasteful policy in regard to improy- 
ing a great many of our rivers. I should like to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that we started to improve the Ohio 
River in 1876, so as to get 6 feet of water, and in 1910 we 
changed the project so as to get 9 feet. We have carried it 
along in the most unbusinesslike way; but whose fault is it? It 
is the fault of men who, like the Senator from Utah, oppose every 
river and harbor bill; oppose it so strenuously that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to secure proper appropriations. 

Now, I wish to ask the Senator this question: Will he join 
the Commerce Committee and Senators who favor the business- 
like improvement in putting the Ohio River—I am referring now 
to one concrete proposition, to one great river, where there is 
an immense commerce—under a continuing contract, so that 
it can be finished within the next five years? 

I wish to say to the Senator that if the project is carried 
forward, as it has been carried forward in the past and as it 
is being carried forward now, it will not be finished within the 
next 10 or 15 years. Now, will the Senator join us in putting 
it on a continuing contract basis and finishing it just as we 
completed the Panama Canal? 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator I wish to say I do 
not want to appropriate another dollar of money for any kind 
of a project that will cost for the carrying of commerce over 
it an amount per ton or per hundred pounds that never can 
be justified. The Senator speaks of the Ohio River. I called 
the attention of the Senate once before to the estimated cost 
to the Government for furnishing waterways to float the actual 
commerce on a few of the projects mentioned in the bill which 
was pending at the time I made these remarks. Among them 
is the Ohio River, ou which the cost is a little over $5 a ton, ex- 
cluding soft coal, when you take into consideration the interest 
upon the money and the amount of money expended. 

On the upper Mississippi River the cost was $12 a ton. 

On the lower Mississippi, $35 a ton. 

On the Arkansas, $20 a ton. 

On the Hennepin, $36.75 a ton. 

On the Missouri, a little over $40 a ton. 8 

Muscle Shoals, $41 a ton. 

Aransas Pass Canal, $80 a ton. 

The Brazos, $80 a ton. 

The Red River, $100 a ton. 

The proposed Muscle Shoals project, $100 a ton. 

The Big Sandy, Ky., $350 a ton. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator how. 
many of those rivers were finished, how many of them were in 
condition to carry commerce? The Ohio every summer, as the 
Senator knows, shallows down to not over 2 or 3 feet. You can 
wade it at the city of Cincinnati. We ought to have finished it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the wicked thing about the whole prop-' 
osition. You can wade these streams a part of the year, and part, 
of the year they are dry, and we are trying to make rivers of 
creeks and call them navigable streams. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator would not call the Ohio 
River a creek, I hope. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not say that the Ohio is of that descrip- 
tion. We all know that it is not, but I am calling attention to 
the facts as they exist to-day; and I will say further to the 
Senate of the United States that if that can be avoided by mak- 
ing appropriations to complete the river, and if it can be demon- 
strated that it will be to the interest of the commerce of the 
United States I would want to appropriate money for it, and 
do it as quickly as possible, 
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Mr. RANSDELL. A great engineering commission, composed 


‘of five of the ablest men in this country, investigated the Ohio 


River project, looked into the question of its cost, and said that 
it could be improved at a cost of about $63,000,000, and that 
when improved it would carry an immense commerce at a rate 


a very little higher than that at which the commerce on the 


Great Lakes is carried, which is about one-tenth the average 
railroad freight rate. It could be carried on the Ohio River in 
just the same way. 

The Ohio River is in the center of the greatest commerce- 
producing section in this country. There is nothing comparable 
to the Pittsburgh section and the section 50 miles around there, 
and much of that commerce would go to the sea in boats if we 
had a completed channel. Of course, it can not go in boats 
now any more than a railroad with a gap of 50 or 100 miles 
could carry commerce. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am perfectly aware that this 
Ohio River project is not a success to-day. There are few 
projects that the Government of the United States has started 
of late years that will be. 

I do not know that I ought to take any more of the time of the 
Senate to-night. If my amendment is agreed to, as I think it 
will be, I have no objection to the amended amendment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say that I have accepted the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, as far as that goes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think myself that the authorization for this 
survey has more merit in it than a good many other surveys in 
this bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am glad the Senator feels that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia will 
pardon me, I should like to make an inquiry of the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Does the chairman of the committee propose to 
go on with this bill this evening? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are just one or two other 
amendments of the committee which I think will only take 4 
minuté or two, and there are one or two Senators who have 
amendments that,they would like to offer that I think will take 
but very little time. I should like to dispose of those to-night. 
I will say to the Senator that I do not expect to have the 
amendment relating to the amount passed on to-night. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am unwilling that this bill shall 
be considered in the absence of the Senate. We have had two 
very interesting speeches here this afternoon—very illuminating 
to those who heard the speeches. They were not illuminating te 
the rest of the Senate, of course; and there are now by actual 
count in the Senate Chamber 9 Senators, or, counting the Pre- 
siding Officer, 10. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr, REED. I made the inquiry because I do not want any- 
thing further done to-night unless we have a quorum. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia for yielding to me. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator will not 
object to the amendment that I have offered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to get through with the 
committee amendments first, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the committee amendments are to be first considered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the next committee 
amendment is known as section 6, on page 16, and I am going 
to withdraw that amendment for the reason that I think the 
proposition is fully covered by existing law, It is the purpose 
of that amendment to authorize the Secretary of War to pre- 


‘scribe areas within which oil, acid, and so forth, can not be 


deposited. Section 13 of the river and harbor act of 1890 reads 
as follows: 


That it shall not be lawful to throw, discharge, or deposit, or cause, 
suffer, or procure to be thrown, discharged, or deposited, either from or 
out of any ship, barge, or other floating craft of ony kind, or from the 
ghore, wharf, manufacturing establishment, or mill of any kind, any 
refuse matter of any kind or description whatever other than that flow- 
ing from streets and sewers and passing therefrom in a liquid state into 
any navigable water of the United States or into any utary of any 
navigable water from which the same shall float or be washed into 
such navigable water, 


It seems to me that that language is just about as broad as 
language can be toward preventing the deposit of refuse matter, 
oil, and so forth, from ships in navigable waters; and I think 


that enables them, so far as it can be enforced, to proteet the 
N of a harbor against the deposit of oils, and so forth, from 
8 5 
That is all of that provision of the section. There is a semi- 
colon there, and then it begins as follows: 


And it shall not be lawful to deposit, or cause, suffer, or procure to 
be deposited, material of any kind in any place on the bank of any 
navigable water or on the bank of any tributary of any navigable water 
where the same shall be liable to be washed into such navigable water 
either by ordinary or high tides or by storms or floods or otberwise 
whereby navigation shall or may be impeded or obstructed. 


The department informs me that their officers construe the 
last clause there 

Whereby navigation shall or may be impeded or obstructed— 

To affect both parts of that act. I do not think there is any 
justification at all for any such construction as that. The lan- 
guage of the act to the first semicolon is clear and definite and 
certain, and beginning after the semicolon it is an entirely new 
prohibition, and I think the last clause refers only to the last 
part of the section. 

For that reason, therefore—namely, that I think the subject 
matter is fully covered, even much more broadly covered than 
by the language of the section that is proposed by the depart- 
ment—I ask that that amendment may be rejected. I will say 
that they advise me that no court has passed upon the propo- 
sition or construed it, but it is simply construed by some of the 
officers of the department, so I ask that that amendment may be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now, Mr. President, in regard to 
section 10 of the bill, if the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
desires to make a point of order, I shall ask that that may go 
over and be disposed of to-morrow with the other amendments. 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I shall. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That leaves three committee 

amendments undisposed of. There are two or three Senators 
here who have some amendments they would like to propose, 
and on which I think there will be no discussion. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the rule that we adopted requir- 
ing committee amendments to be disposed of first be vacated 
just for that purpose. 
Mr. SMOOT. That is all right, Mr. President; but before 
granting consent I want to ask the Senator if he has examined 
the amendments that are going to be presented, and if he is 
willing to accept them? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is an amendment that was 
adopted once before in the Senate. I can not say that I am 
willing to accept it. I- am willing to have the Senate pass 
upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not want the Senate to pass upon it 
with the number of Senators that are here to-night, and I 
think we had better adjourn. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not seen the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia. I do not know what it is. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator has forgotten it. I submitted it 
to the Senator from Utah. I should like to have it read, and I 
think there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Probably, when I hear it read, 
I will remember it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary, On page T, after line 16, it is 
proposed to insert: 

Brunswick Harbor, Ga.: The Secretary of War is hereby directed to 
report to the next session of Congress whether or not the project 
adopted by the act of March 2, 1919, provides sufficient depths to en- 
able the deepest-draft ships of all regular lines using this port to reach 
their docks or the sea, when fully laden, without being delayed by the 
necessity of awaiting high water or using two tides to enter or leave 
the harbor; and, if adequate depths are not provided by the existi 
project, whether sufficient depths would be pores by the Larger of í 
the two projects reported by the Chief of Engineers in House u- 
ment No. 393; Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I will state that additional 
steamship lines have been established at Brunswick in the past 
few years, and this is simply to have the engineers ascertain 
which of the two projects reported on by the Army Engineers is 
necessary to enable the vessels, when heavily laden, to reach 
the docks. 

Brunswick Harbor is conceded by all familiar with it to be 
one of the best on the Atlantic coast. Brunswick has more than 
doubled in its inhabitants in the past four years, and is one of 
the thriving cities of Georgia, with a brilliant future. 


Without objection, it is so 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment does not commit 
8 to any proposition, but simply furnishes us informa- 
tion? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SMOOT., With a view of committing Congress later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
HARRIS]. ; 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 
21, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Torspax, April 20, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rey, Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Infinite Spirit, Father Soul, life giving, life sustaining Poten- 
tate, direct our thoughts, control our ways, that we may be 
willing instruments in Thy hands for the furtherance of good. 

We thank Thee that out of the terrible war through which 
we have just passed Thou hast inspired us to greater life and 
nobler activities, especially in economy and brotherly love. 

Through common sense and reason we are defeating greed 
and profiteering by living the simple life, and we pray that out 
of the unrest and unreasonable demands a wholesome lesson 
may come to all, In the spirit of the Master. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the legislative, judicial, 
and executive appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

RAILBOAD DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
Into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13677) making appro- 
priations to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for the Fed- 
eral control of transportation systems and to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the deficiency appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I desire to see if we 
can ugree on a time for general debate and a division of that 
time, 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What time does the gentle- 
man suggest? 
Mr. GOOD. I suppose, because of the amount carried in 


the bill and the questions that may come up in explanation of 
the bill, it will take a half or three-quarters of an hour, and I 
have requests for an equal amount of time. It seems to me 
that we would require an hour and a half on this side. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. We can get along on this 
side with less time if the gentleman cares to do so. Any time 
less than that will be agreeable to us. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman agree to an hour and a half 
on this side and one hour on that side? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; if the gentleman is 
going to take an hour and a half, we will take an hour and 
a half on this side, but we are willing to take one hour on each 
side. If the gentleman can not do that, we will agree to an 
hour and a half on a side. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate be limited to three hours, one half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] 
and the other half by myself. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 


Mr. GARNER,- Is it the intention of the chairman to pass 
this bill to-day? 


Mr. GOOD. I would like to pass it to-day. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. BARKLEY, Reserving the right to object, does the gen- 
tleman propose to confine the general debate to the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I think the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Trrson] wants to make a speech on some historical matter. 
But as I understand there is to be no political discussion on 


this side. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the deficiency bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
doorkeepers will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 293, nays 4, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 129, as follows: 


Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 


Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Mo, 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Boles 
Bowers 

Bo: 


x 
Briggs 
Britten 
Brooks, III. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 


Campbell, Kans, 


Candler 
Cannon 


rss 
Carter 

Casey 
Christopherson 
Clark, Fla. 


Dale 
Dallinger 
Davis, Minn, 
Davis, Tenn, 


Dent 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Donovan 

well 


Evans, Mont, 
Evans, Nebr. 
Evans, Nev. 
Fairfield 


Huddleston 


YEAS—293. 
Ferrls Lea, Calif. Robsion, Ky, 
Fields „Ga. Romjue z 
Focht Lehlbach Rouse 
Forduey her Rowe 
Foster Linthicum Rubey 
Frear ittle Rucker 
French Lonergan Sanders, Ind. 
Fuller, III. Luce Sanders, La 
Gallivan Lubring Sanders, N. Y, 
Gandy McAndrews Sanford 
Garland McArthur cott 
Garner McClintic Sherwood 
Garrett McCulloch iegel 
Glynn McDuffie Sims 
Good MeGlennon Sinnott 
Goodall McKenzie lem 
Goodwin, Ark McKeown Smith, Idaho 
Goodykoontz Maume Smith, IN. 
Graham, III McLaughlin, Mich.Smith, Mich. 
Green, lowa McLaughlin, Nebr. Snell 
Greene, Mass. MacCrate Steenerson 
Greene, Vt. MacGregor Stephens, Miss. 
Griest Magee Stephens, Ohio 
Griffin Maher Stevenson 
Iladiey Major Stiness 
Hardy, Colo. Mann, S. C Strong, Kans. 
ardy, Tex. Mansfield Summers, Wash. 
Harrison apes Sumners, Tex. 
Hastings Martin Sweet 
Hawley ason Swo 
Hayden Mays Taylor, Ark. 
ys ead Taylor, Colo. 
Hernandez Merritt Thompson 
Hersey Michener Tillman 
Hersman iHer Tilson 
Hickey Milli Timberlake 
Hoch Minahan, N. J Tincher 
Herd Monahan, Wis Tinkham 
Holland Mondell Towner 
Houghton Montague Treadway 
Howard Moon Upshaw 
Hull, Lowa Moore, Ohio Vaile 
Hull, Tenn. Moore, Va Venable 
Humphreys Morgan Vestal 
Husted Mott Vinson 
Hutchinson Mudd Voigt 
d Murphy Volstead 
Jacoway Nelson, Mo. Walsh 
James 8 Walters 
Jefferis Oldfield Wason 
Johnson, K Oliver Watkins 
Johnson, Miss Olney Watson 
Johnson, 8. Dak, Osborne Weaver 
Johnson, Wash, Overstreet Webster 
Johnston, N. Y, Padgett Welling 
Jones, Tex, Park Whaley 
Juul Parker Wheeler 
Kahn Parrish White, Kans, 
Kearns Peters White, Me. 
Kelley, Mich, Platt Wilson, II 
Kettner Pou Wilson, La 
less Purnell Wingo 
Kincheloe Quin ise 
in Rainey, IL T. Wood, Ind, 
Kinkaid Rainey, J. W. Woods, Va. 
Klécaka Raker Woodyard 
Knutson Randall, Calif. Wright 
Kraus Randall, Wis. Yates 
Lam eavis Young, N. Dak: 
Langley Reber Young, Tex. 
Lan Reed, W. Va Zibiman 
Lankford Rhodes 
Larsen Ricketts 
Lazaro Robinson, N. C. 
_ NAYS—4. 
Keller Sinclair Thomas 
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Rodenberg 
NOT VOTING—129, 
Ackerman Drane Kreider Riordan 
Almon Eagle Layton Rogers 
Andrews, Md. Echols Longworth Rose 
er Edmonds Rowan 
Bankhead E McFadden Sabath 
ess cKinley Schall 
Black Fisher McLane Scully 
lackmon McPherson Sears 
her Freeman dden Sells 
Brand Fuller, Mass. Mann, III Shreve 
Brinson Gallagher Mooney Sisson 
Browne Ganl: Moores, Ind. Small 
Brumbaugh Ga Morin Smith, N. Y, 
Burke Godwin, N. C. Neely Smithwick 
Campbell, Pa,  Goldfogie elson, Wis. Snyder 
Cantril Gould — Minn. t 
Caraway Grabam, Pa, Newton, Mo, 
Carew Hamill Nicholls, S. C. Steele 
Chindblom Hamitton Nichols, Mich. 1 
Colller Harreld Nolan Strong, Pa. 
Costello Haugen O'Connell 
mton Heflin O'Connor e 
Currie, Mich Hicks Pai Taylor, Tenn, 
c A Hin ple 
Darrow Hudspeth Phelan Vare 
Davey Hulings Porter Ward 
Dempsey Radcliffe Welty 
Denison 4 Pa Rainey, Ala, wil 
Dewalt Kelly, Pa. Wilson, Pa. 
Dominick endall Ramseyer Winslow 
ling Kennedy, Iowa burn 
remus Kennedy, R. I Reed, N. Y. 
Doughton Kitchin Riddick 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. LonewortnH with Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. Maxx of Illinois with Mr. DEWALT. 

Mr. RopENBERG with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. Newron of Missouri with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. STEELE. 
Mr. Curry of California with Mr. DRANE. 

Mr. Warp with Mr, GALLAGHER. 

Mr. SHREVE with Mr. Caraway. 
_Mr. Dentson with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. WIIIIaxts with Mr. STEAGALL. 

Mr. Epzroxps with Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. Stronc of Pennsylvania with Mr. O'CONNELL. 
Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr. DOMINICK. 
Mr. Cunnm of Michigan with Mr. BOOHER. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Garp. 

Mr. Layton with Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. STOLL, 

Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. TAGUE. 
Mr, Exctswortu with Mr. DAVEY. 

Mr. RapcriFre with Mr. SEARS. 

Mr. McPuerson with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. LUFKIN with Mr. PELL. 

Mr. DENPsSEY with Mr. BRAND. 

Mr. Curypsrom with Mr. RAINEY of Alabama. 
Mr. McKrxrey with Mr. Igor. 

Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Hrt with Mr. Doorrne. 

Mr. Burxe with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. Paice with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Netson of Wisconsin with Mr. SISSON. 

Mr. Mors with Mr. McLane. 

Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. PHELAN, 
Mr. Wrxstow with Mr. STEDMAN. 

Mr. Haven with Mr. FISHER. 

Mr. Futter of Massachusetts with Mr. COLLIER, 
Mr. Fess with Mr. O'CONNOR. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Brack. 

Mr. Harretp with Mr. EAGLE, 

Mr. Ramsey with Mr. NEELY. 

Mr. SNYDER with Mr. BRINSON. 

Mr. ACKERMAN with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Taytor of Tennessee with Mr. WILsoN of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Hvtrrnes with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina, 
Mr. Porter with Mr. HUDSPETH. 

Mr. Rocrns with Mr. Samra of New York, 

Mr. Hasunton with Mr. GANLY. 

Mr. Browne with Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. TEMPLE with Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Darrow with Mr. CAREW. 

Mr. Barr with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. KerLy of Pennsylvania with Mr. WELTY, 
Mr, Rippick with Mr. SMITHWICK, 


Mr. Govi with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. CosTELLO with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

Mr. FREEMAN with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 

Mr. KENDALL with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr. Craarron with Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. Mappren with Mr. DOUGHTON. 

Mr. Reep of New York with Mr. Nicnorts of South Carolina. 

Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. BELL, voted? 

The SPEAKER. He has not. 

Mr. RODENBERG. Then I withdraw my vote of “yea” 
and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Ropenserc was called, and My answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 13677, the railroad deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, with Mr. Hustep in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. I desire to speak briefly but frankly upon the 
subject of paying a cash bonus to the soldiers of the late war. 
An erroneous impression prevails throughout the country, and 
even upon the floor of this House, with regard to the appropria- 
tions that have been made during this Congress for the soldiers 
of that war. 

One frequently hears that we are doing little or nothing for 
the soldiers of this war. Nothing could be further from the 
actual facts. What I shall say upon this subject should 
not be construed as a lack of appreciation upon my part 
of the splendid and heroie service performed by the more than 
2,000,000 American soldiers whom we sent to the other side to 
fight our battles; nor do I want anything that I shall say con- 
strued as a lack of appreciation of the heroic sacrifice made by 
all of the 4,800,000 men who were enlisted in the Army and Navy 
during that war. America can never pay its debt of gratitude 
to the brave boys who performed that heroic service. [Ap- 
plause.] Their place in history is secure. We can not add to 
or detract from the glory of their achievements. What I desire 
to call to the attention of the House to-day is the fact that at 
present we are confronted with a condition and not a theory. 
On the 30th day of last June there was a deficit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States of about $3,634,000,000. That deficit 
was evidenced by short-time United States Treasury certificates. 
Economical as we have tried to be, without appropriations for 
bonuses to the soldiers, there will be a deficit in the Treasury 
on the 30th of June next of approximately $4,000,000,000. I 
am not unmindful of the demand for bonus legislation for our 
soldiers. America has always been mindful of the splendid 
service of her soldiers. She has taken better care of her sol- 
diers than any other country in all the world. She has paid 
them as high, if not higher, pay when they were in the service 
than any of the countries of Europe, and with one exception, 
that of Australia, higher pay than any other country in all the 
world has paid its soldiers, and I am glad to have played a part 
in securing the increase in their pay. 

During the Civil War there were engaged on the Union side 
a total of 2,800,000 men. 

The second year after the close of that war, a period corre- 
sponding to the time we now occupy with regard to the close of 
this war, we paid out for all purposes in pensions and hospital 
treatment and in administration $21,000,000 for the soldiers of 
that war. In the twenty-fourth year after that war was over 
we paid out $92,000,000 during the year in pensions, hospital 
treatment, and the administration of soldier legislation. Last 
year, the first time we had reached the mark of more than 
$200,000,000, our total appropriations for the year ending June 
30, 1919, for the soldiers and sailors exclusive of the Civil War 
and the Spanish-American War, including administration, was 
$223,000,000. That is the history of the magnificent way in 
which America has taken care of her soldiers and sailors. With 
the same sympathies and generous treatment will she care for 
the soldiers of the war with Germany. 

What have we done with respect to the soldiers of the late 
war? 

Is it true that we are unmindful of the sacrifices of the brave 
men who fought the war in 1917? Is it true that we have done 
nothing for them? No; very far fromit. We in this bill 


$7,666,000 for hospital treatment for these soldiers for the re- 
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maining three months of this year. We will have paid out by 
the 30th of June, 1920, for the soldiers of this war, for the 12 
months’. period, $263,968,963. That excludes all payments for 
the soldiers of the Spanish-American War, all payments for 
soldiers of the Civil War, and is confined to the soldiers 
and sailors of the war of 1917 alone. That is $40,000,000 
more than the high-water mark reached more than 50 years 
after the close of the Civil War in the payment of pensions and 
hospital treatment of the soldiers and sailors of that war. 
But that is not all. We have placed on the statute books of 
the United States laws that will call for more money as the 
years go by. What are the estimates of the various departments 
for the relief of the soldiers of the war of 1917 for the next 
year? I shall put into the Record the details of the expenditures 
so that he who runs may read the magnificent treatment pro- 
vided in legislation already enacted for the soldiers of this war. 

The Government will expend for the year ending June 30, 
1920, on account of the soldiers and sailors of the recent war 
for compensation for death and disability, hospital treatment, 
appliances, care of the insane, and miscellaneous items, $135,- 
000,000; for the allowances to the families of men in the mili- 
tary and naval services, $48,000,000 ; for administrative expenses 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, $15,852,806; for voca- 
tional training and rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, $38,000,000; for the 
construction of hospital buildings for the Public Health Service, 
$9,950,000 ; and for the care of patients in hospitals, $17,166,187, 
making a total of all items of $263,968,993. The estimated or 
requested expenditures for the next fiscal year, which will end 
June 30, 1921, are as follows: For compensation for death and 
disability, hospital treatment, appliances, care of the insane, 
and miscellaneous items, $197,865,600; for administrative ex- 
penses of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, $10,324,400; for 
regional offices and for expenses of advertising for the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance under legislation pending in the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, $1,250,000; for 
vocational training and rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, $125,000,000; 
for the care and maintenance of patients in hospitals of the 
Public Health Service, $40,000,000; and for the construction of 
additional hospitals and hospital facilities under a request for 
legislation pending in the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, $84,000,000, making a total of all ifems for the next 
year of $458,440,000. 

The details of the payments for this fiscal year and the esti- 
mates of expenditures for the soldiers and sailors of the war of 
1917 next year are as follows: 
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Bureau of War Risk Insurance: 
Compensation for death and disability, hospital 
care, a ces, ete 3135, 000, % | $197,865, 600 
Military and naval tes 5000, 000 . . ces 
Regional offices, advertising (Wason bill) | 11,250,000 
Administrative expenses of the bureau 15, 852, 806 10,324, 400 
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Federal Board for Vocational Education, vocational 
38,000,000 | 125, 000, 000 


9, 950, 000 | 
17, 166, 187 


1 Requests for legislation pending, respectively, in the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign ole mans and The Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 


My friends, these figures speak for themselyes. Is it a record 
for which we need to apologize? You and I are receiving letters 
from the people we represent on the subject of granting a bonus. 
Personally I have received one or two letters only in favor of 
a bonus, but many against it. Most of the denrands I receive 
are for relief from other burdens. Men and women everywhere 
are asking that the taxes be reduced. They are asking that the 
appropriations be reduced. They recognize that a reduction in 
appropriations must precede a reduction in taxation, that a re- 
duction in taxation must precede a reduction in the cost of 
living. The Committee on Appropriations during the past week 
one been working night, day, and Sundays trying to pare down a 
ill so that it will meet with the sentiment of the people you 


represent. The estimate for sundry civil expenses, aggregating 


over a billion and thirty-six million dollars, is being pared so 
that it will hurt, and that committee hopes to report that bill 
cutting out between $500,000,000 and $600,000,000 of estimates 
of appropriations. [Applause.] You applauded; but, gentlemen, 
I want to say it is folly to pare appropriations to the bone be- 
cause we do not have the money and then turn around and make 
appropriations of $1,000,000,000 or $2,000,000,000 not estimated 
for. I fail to see constructive economy in such a course. 

I have a few letters here from ex-service men with regard to 
what the bonus legislation will mean. These boys are splendid 
fellows, for no country had a better soldiery than the United 
States in the war. In fact, we think no country had soldiers 
that compared with the soldiers of the United States in that 
war, [Applause.] Now, what is the argument in favor of the, 
bonus? We say that during the war men remained at home and 
received good salaries while these boys went to war and made | 
great sacrifices. That is true. Some of those who remained be- 
hind were made millionaires; others have the stamp upon them 
of profiteers ; and now, to equalize that condition, it is proposed 
that we should take out of an empty Treasury money to pay | 
bonus to those who went to war. My friends, the greatest 
badge that the American soldier will ever wear will be the 
badge of sacrifice, and not the badge of a bonus. [Applause.] 
I am not sure but we do him an injustice even if we had the 
money to place him along with the men who received unjust and 
unfair profits out of war contracts, so far as financial considera- 
tion is concerned. I would send the profiteer to jail; I would 
place the other on a pinnacle of glory because of his wonderful 
sacrifice and service from which no Congress now or in the 
future could ever remove him. [Applause.] 

About 500,000 colored men entered the war, and they made 
good soldiers. And you gentlemen representing the Southern 
States, from which they largely went, are complaining and 
your constituents are complaining now because of a lack of 
men in your cotton fields and your factories. You are com- 
plaining now because of a lack of employment. You are com- 
plaining now because men are not taking up the regular avoca- 
tions of life and there is an underproduction. I ask you in all 
seriousness what effect the payment of such a bonus will have 
on your cotton and other production? What will you say when 
you turn over the $500 to every one of these soldiers who served 
in that war and witness the withdrawal of this class of labor, 
so sorely needed, from active participation in the productive 
walks of life?_ Are we to act blindly now and after the damage 
is done consider the results of ill-advised legislation? Let us 
seriously consider first and act afterwards. We must consider 
that a great many of the boys who engaged in that war were 
mere boys from the fields and factories, from the schools and 
the colleges. They had not yet formed habits of thrift and in- 
dustry. They had not yet learned in the stern school of experi- 
ence that work is the only true nranhood, the only true nobility. 
Turn over to young boys who have not yet established these 
well-grounded principles of life and its activities the sum of 
$500 and a great many of them will not work until that money 
is expended. Would their parents turn over such a sum to 
them? Should we take from the pockets of an overtaxed people 
one or two billion dollars and distribute it in many cases among 
young, inexperienced boys whose parents would not sanction 
such an act? Our factories demand more men every day. Will 
the bonus aid in stimulating production? No, We will have a 
lot of boys who will not work until the bonus is gone, not be- 
cause they are bad boys but because their habits of life have 
not yet been fixed and firmly established. And when the bonus 
is spent some of these boys will be worse off than before. Here 
is a letter that I received from the county chairman of the 
American Legion in a county in my district. He says: 


The bulk of a cash bonus would immediately go back into circulation 


by its investment In automobiles, clothes, jewelry, and other luxuries, 


and a portion of this bulk not thus invested would very soon find 
its way back into circulation due to the principal being used as funds 
to provide a long vacation. 

hen the scarcity of labor is so acute and that of competent and 
efficient help is more so, it seems that we should not encourage 
further the utter lack of initiative and desire to better conditions for 
themselves that is 80 prerani rany by paying this class a com- 
pensation which will only make them the more independent, 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. In referring to the 500,000 colored 
troops the gentleman meant that that number went from both 
the northern and southern sections of the country 

Mr. GOOD. I meant all told. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. And not from the South alone, but 
the whole country. 
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Mr. GOOD. My recollection is that the total of the colored 


troops was 500,000. 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. I know we did not send that many 
from the South. 


Mr. GOOD. Now, the gentleman has brought up another 
question. A few months ago we had trouble in America by 
race riots. I want to ask the gentleman, and I will ask him to 
answer it in his own time 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman is mistaken, I did 
not intend—— : 

Mr. GOOD. I want to say we have in cities like Washington, 
Boston, Philadeiphia, Baltimore, and these large cen- 
ters a mixed population. Are you not afraid when you do what 
is contemplated that you will simply add to the problem of 
race disturbances and riots in these large centers? [Applause.] 
We must talk frankly upon this question, because what is under 
consideration is fraught with such terrible consequences that 
we must realize now what the probable result of our act may be. 
The things I am saying now are things I do not like to say, but 
they are things that you and I have got to think about and talk 
about if we would act as we should act. We have got to stand 
up and be counted now when there is so much unrest and when 
America is looking to the Congress of the United States to 
steady the ship. We must be sure that our action is wise and 
constructive and not destructive. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I want to say that I am in hearty 
accord with what the gentleman is saying, and I did not rise 
a moment ago to criticize at all. 

Mr. GOOD. Iam sure the gentleman is. Now, I have another 
letter from the adjutant of the American Legion in another 
county in my district, in which he states: 


Some time ago the local legion post, of which I am at present adjutan 
took up the question of a bonus, or rather adjusted compensation, a 
it was decided at that time that it was not practicable for the Federal 
Government to attempt to pass a bonus bill and that whatever ad- 

usted compensation might = asked should come from the State rather 
vernmen 


ine the Federal Go 

past s I have taken the matter up with a number of 
the members of the local legion and o who were in the World 
War, and you will undoubtedly hear from them in the near future. 

There is no question in my mind but what it would be a foolish move 
to make such a drain on the Treasury as would be necessary to success- 
fully carry out the bonus bill. 

I am not permitted to give the names of the writers of these 
letters, but if any Member wishes to see these letters they are 
open to him. They are from splendid, patriotic boys, who 
might not object to the publicity, and these letters indicate how 
some of the ex-service men are thinking. 

Now, another thing. Prices are high, they are burdensome; 
people are complaining because of high prices. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, when estimates were presented to 
them for an investigation that would bring down prices, while 
believing that little could be done in that direction by investi- 
gation, in practically all cases, where any plan was offered that 
eyen intimated that a decrease in the price of necessaries might 
result, reported out the appropriations. Especially is this so 
with regard to the office of the Attorney General. The commit- 
tee wanted to uphold his hands in trying to bring down the high 
prices of the necessaries of life, and especially when those prices 
had been increased by profiteers. 

There is going over the country now a propaganda for people 
to quit buying, except the things that are actually necessary. I 
believe that policy ought to be followed and practiced by every- 
body. It appeals to our good judgment. [Applause.] We ought 
to economize. We ought not to buy a thing that is not abso- 
lutely necessary at these high prices. We ought to try to bring 
‘about a condition so that the 105,000,000 of men, women, and 
children who did not go to the World War, as well as the 
4,800,000 who were called, can live under a more normal condi- 
tion and enjoy some of the benefits of life. If you appropriate 
$1,000,000,006 or $2,000,000,000, how are you going to raise it? 
Some one says by consumption tax, but there is objection to 
that on the part of some one, and that person says, “ Oh, no; let 
us not lay the tax on the poor; let us put a tax on corporations 
and on the rich.” Unless I have misjudged the temper and have 
misunderstood the statements of the men who came before the 
Committee on Appropriations asking for appropriations to re- 
duce the high cost of living, their contention without exception 
was that the taxes levied to carry on the war and pay the obli- 
gations of the war, taxes that were laid largely on the corpo- 
rations and men of large incomes, are, in the main, passed 
on to the ultimate consumer. That is the claim of the Federal 


Trade Commission and other executive departments. You say 
that you do not want to put a tax on consumption, because that 
‚will be paid by all, but the departments that have investigated it 
Say that it does not make any difference where you put it, in 
the main it is paid by the man who eats food and wears clothes, 
*[Applause.] Do you really want to bring down the high cost of 


living? If we do, we will say to the ex-service men, who have 
performed a wonderful service, that their bravery and devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice will ever be held in grateful remem- 
brance by all our people, that that service is above price, and 
that to commercialize it will degrade. To raise such huge sums 
now will cause hardship out ef all proportion to the benefits’ 
that will be derived, and will do more to decrease production 
than any legislation we can possibly pass. By the same de- 
termination and sacrifice by which the American soldier was a 
contributing factor in the winning of the war can he now as- 
sist in placing the standard of the American soldier a little 
higher than it was ever placed before. [Applause.] 

The danger from foes from without has passed. Is the dan- 
ger from the spirit of unrest from within behind us? We are 
passing through a time when every man and every woman and 
child in America must sacrifice. We are face to face with an 
abnormal condition. If you and I vote one billion or two billion 
dollars, I do not care how you raise it, that money is going to be 
spent in the markets of the United States. By that expenditure 
and in that amount you are going to increase the cost of living 
to every man, woman, and child in the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] And those of you who think you are catering to a de- 
mand of 4,800,000 men will, before you know it, face the wrath 
of 100,000,000 Americans who are compelled to pay higher prices 
because of your act. Because America will not stand for this. 
One thing that is creating unrest in America to-day, the one 
thing that is causing the spread of bolshevism and all sorts of 
kindred “isms,” is the fact that the cost of living is too high. 
I want to see it reduced, and I seriously question the wisdom 
of the proposed action, for it can only result in decreasing pro- 
duction and increasing prices of the necessities of life. 

I am going to do all that I can to try to bring down the cost 
of living, and I am going to say to the American soldier who 
was in this war, “I am willing by my vote to appropriate every 
dollar necessary to heal the sick, to give him the best hospital 
treatment available in the world, to take those who are wounded 
or who suffer from disease and bring healing to them, and place 
them in the vocational schools and make them useful citizens 
of the Republic. I am willing to appropriate the $20,000,000 
or more asked for to bring back the bodies of those 80,000 of 
our brave boys who died and are buried on the other side, but 
let us leave to the action of the several States the question of 
providing a bonus for their soldiers. The States have sources 
of taxation we do not have. All the States would not act at 
once, and hence the evil resulting would not be so critical.” 
[Applause. } 

This has been in my mind for some time. I have felt I should 
say it. It seems to me that we must meet this proposition in a 
brave and fearless way, not in a partisan way, and I think when 
you meet it that way and by your determination shall have 
brought down the cost of living to 110,000,000 of Americans, 
you will find more contentment, you will find property more se- 
cure, and find human life better protected than will be possible 
by this large appropriation which is proposed. 

As was said by Horace Greeley in his great work, “The 
American Conflict,” of the soldiers of the Civil War, so let us 
all say of the soldiers of this war: 

Thus rapidly, as well as peacefully and joyously, were the mightiest 
hosts ever called to the field by a republic restored to the tranquil 
paths of industry and thrift, meiting back by into quiet 


he siren 
citizenship, with nothing to distinguish them from others but the proud 
consciousness of haying served and saved their country. 


[Applause.] 

I shall put in the Recorp a statement showing that this year 
we are appropriating $263,000,000 for these soldiers, and that. 
next year, including $84,000,000 for building new hospitals, 
there is an estimate of $458,000,000 for the soldiers of this war 
without putting another line upon the statute books of our 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill also carries an appropriation of 
$300,000,000 for the railroads, to pay the balance of the losses 
due to the Federal control and operation of them. On the ist 
day of January, 1918, by an act of Congress the systems of 
transportation were turned oyer to the President to operate dur- 
ing the war as a war emergency. In pursuance of that act the 
President took control and operated something like 300 rail- 
roads, having an aggregate mileage of 250,000 miles, with a 
property value ranging somewhere between $15,000,000,000 and 
$20,000,000,000, and employing in the aggregate almost 2,000,000 
men. The President, under the Director General of the Railroads, 
continued to operate them for a period of 26 months. By virtue, 
of the transportation act these roads were turned back to their 
owners on the ist day of March. A great deal of inquiry has 
been made as to the net results of Federal control and opera- 
tion of the railroads, The Director General states that at the 
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present time there is a deficit or a loss due to the Federal con- 
trol and operation of these roads of $900,000,000 and that it will 
be necessary to pay out during the year about $4,000,000 in 
administrative expenses in winding up the affairs, making the 
net loss as estimated by the Director General of Railroads 
$904,000,000 for 26 months of operation. Of course, that is not 
all the loss that the Government will sustain by reason of the 
operation of the railroads. When the railroads were taken over 
26 months ago, we appropriated $500,000,000 as a revolving 
fund, and we have been paying interest on that amount ever 
since. Last June we appropriated $750,000,000 for railroad 
operations, and we have been paying interest on that ever since. 
And then the transportation act carried $200,000,000 to pay on 
this Joss, and an additional sum of $300,000,000 that would be 
used in making loans to the railroads in the future when cer- 
tified by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

That $300,000,000 also includes, according to the terms of the 
transportation act, a provision which requires the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to certify to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury all final judgments growing out of Federal control and 
operation of the railroads. Mr. Sherley and Mr. Hines roughly 
estimated that those judgments would probably amount to 
$30,000,000 or $40,000,000. 

It is also to be remembered that with this appropriation the 
Government of the United States will hold a great many rail- 
road securities. It will hold about $15,000,000, or a little less, 
of investment in inland waterways, and it will hold approxi- 
mately $950,000,000 of an investment in railroad securities alone. 
Some of these securities—many of them—could not be sold now. 
To throw on the market railroad securities totaling over $900,- 
000,000 would cause such a panic in the United States that 
stocks would hardly be worth anything. But if the sales thereof 
were spread over a year I yenture to say that from these invest- 
ments in railroads, if sold and converted into cash before the 
end of the year, the loss to the Government on such sales and 
conyersion would not fall below $250,000,000. Of course, it is 
fortunate that we are not compelled to bring about such a dis- 
aster eyen to the security holdings of the United States or to 
the Government itself. It is proposed that some of these securi- 
ties will be carried for a long period of time. For example, 
when the Director General took over the railroads he let con- 
tracts for a thousand freight cars, for a large number of loco- 
motives, and other equipment, totaling around $400,000,000, and 
Congress has appropriated and is carrying in this bill the re- 
mainder to pay for that equipment. 

That equipment was allocated to the several railroads of the 
United States, and the railroads have now accepted their alloca- 
tion, but they have not the money with which to pay for this 
equipment. A railréad company as a usual thing never has 
the money to finance its growth in equipment, but usually 
issues securities known as equipment trusts. In this case the 
Director General of Railroads sold this equipment to the rail- 
road companies and took their notes and a mortgage on the 
equipment, the notes falling due in 15 annual payments with 
interest at 6 per cent. 

If you will turn to page 83 of the hearings you will find the 
basis upon which Mr. Sherley, as director of finance of the 
railroads, expects to make settlements. It is estimated that 
the railroads owe the Government of the United States, outside 
of these equipment securities, $765,000,000 ; that the Government 
owes the railroads on compensation approximately $490,000,000, 
which the Director General and the director of finance feel that 
they can apply as an offset to this large debt that the railroads 
owe to the United States, so that after applying the offset there 
will still be due to the Goyernment of the United States from the 
various railroads in the United States in the aggregate approxi- 
mately $270,000,000. That is in addition to the allocated equip- 
ment, 

Now, during the war there were certain roads that were very 
weak. The New England roads especially were not strong finan- 
cially. For a number of years prior to the outbreak of the war 
some of those roads had engaged in all kinds of financing. They 
had been engaged not only in railroading but in running electric 
light plants and gas plants and street cars, and everything of 
that kind. The result was that it was necessary to make large 
loans to roads like the New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Boston & Maine to prevent aoe roads from going into the 
hands of receivers, 

I do not believe that anyone 3 5 has studied the situation 
earefully will ever criticize or be successful in maintaining a 
constructive criticism against the Railroad Administration in 
stabilizing the transportation system by keeping the railroads 
out of the hands of receivers. It is estimated by those who have 
made these large loans that eventually this money will come 
back in the main. They do say, however, that there will be 


losses on some of those investments; there will be losses on 
some of the equipment. What those losses will actually amount 
to no one will know for years and years to come. My own esti- 
mate is that if we were to settle with the railroads at the end 
of this fiscal year,-giving them a whole year in which to pay 
their debts and obligations to the Government, the total loss to 
the Government would not fall far short of $1,400,000,000. 

In saying that I am not criticizing in the least the taking over 
of the railroads; I am not criticizing in the main the manage- 
ment of the roads. I think the Government was fortunate in hay- 
ing had at the head of the Railroad Administration Mr. Walker 
D. Hines and, during the past nine months, our former colleague, 
Mr. Sherley, as head of the finance division. [Applause.] They 
and those who have been with them have had but one purpose, 
and that was to give the Government of the United States an 
efficient transportation service, and it was realized that some of 
this loss—a great deal of it, perhaps—is chargeable to the war. 

There is one thiag, however, in respect to which I have never 
quite brought myself in agreement with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, and that is not only because of the condition we were 
in during the war but also because of the condition in which we 
found ourselves when we turned the roads back to their 
original owners. The revenue act levied a tax of 3 per cent 
upon freight bills, 5 per cent upon express bills, and 8 per cent 
upon passenger traffic. 

The total tax was estimated during the present year at $234,- 
009,009; which was intended to pay the ordinary expenses of 

e war. 

Now, I have said that there were about 2,000,000 men engaged 
in operating the railroads. It is the statement of Mr. Hines 
that during the 26 months of Federal control there was an in- 
crease in wages—a great deal of it I think was necessary ; some 
of it was unnecessary—an increase in wages since 1916 of 106 
per cent. There was an increase in freight and passenger traffic 
of a little over 25 per cent. Now, it must have been evident to 
any man that to increase the wages of 2,000,000 men 106 per cent 
it would have been necessary, if this service was to pay for 
itself, to increase the freight and passenger traffic throughout 
the United States. It is the statement of Mr. Hines that if the 
rate of freight had been fixed in July, 1918, when the first 
general increase in wages was agreed to, it would take something 
over 14 per cent additional on all the freight in the United 
States. Now, my contention is—and I know that in arriving at 
his conclusion Mr. Hines was actuated by the same motive that 
I am actuated by—my contention is that the Director General, 
when he raised the wages, should have raised the price of the 
service which the railroads were performing, so that when the 
roads should be turned back into the hands of their original 
owners they would not be confronted with the condition that 
now confronts them, of high wages that they can not get away 
from and of a freight rate that they can not raise. The busi- 
ness thing to have done would have been to have left the bill 
as it passed the House, and Congress covering into the Treasury 
$254,000,000 a year to carry on the Government and the war, 
and then an increase of freight rates so that the freight and 
passenger rates and express rates would bring in enough money 
to pay all the transportation charges, including the amount 
paid to the carriers. 

Now, take Federal control, and this touches briefly upon the 
question of Government ownership of railroads. There was 
a great deal of contention out in my part of the country by the 
small roads that were not taken over, because of the big in- 
crease in wages on the roads that were taken over as to just 
what effect it had upon the industry. What is the argument? 
Because the Shipping Board increased the wages of mechanics 
in the shipyards, because munition plants increased the wages 
of mechanies all over the country, that it was necessary to 
increase the wages in these large centers of men engaged in 
transportation. A blanket order was issued to satisfy those 
men, and I think that was necessary, perhaps, ina way. When 
you raise the pay of conductors or engineers in one locality you 
practically have to do the same in other localities. I wanted 
to find out, and I took four roads in my own State, two of them 
under Federal control and two under private control during the 
war. I want to put in the Recorp a statement as to the results 
of the increase of wages. For example, the small station 
attendant of a road in private ownership got $90 per month. 
On the roads under Federal control they were paid $120 a 
month. The motorman under private control got 50 cents an 
hour; under Government control they got 75 cents an hour. 
The superintendent of substations under private control got 
$165 a month, and under public control $530 a month. 

It was increases in some localities like these, roads running 
right along together, where the superintendent of substations 
on one road under private control got $165 a month and lived 
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next door to a man performing a like service on a road under 
Government control receiving $530 per month. If we are 
going to have in America in the future a system by which all 
of the transportation systems are to be owned and controlled 
by the Government, the thing that we are doing to-day— 
appropriating $300,000,000 more to cover the loss of 26 months 
of Federal control and Government operation—will be the thing 
that we will have to repeat year after year, and out of the taxes 
of the American people there will have to be paid yearly 
millions of dollars to pay such discriminatory wages as I have 
called attention to and other matters of that kind due to Gov- 
ernment control and operation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield at this point for 
an inquiry? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman be good enough to in- 
form us from what sources the Railroad Administration se- 
cured the bonds of the United States, of the Liberty and 

Victory loans referred to in the second paragraph on page 2, 
and to what extent they hold those bonds? 

Mr. GOOD. There is a table in the hearing showing the 
exact amount that the Railroad Administration holds of each 
issue. These bonds were acquired in this way: When the 
Liberty loans were floated, the director general, Mr. McAdoo, 
arranged with the railroad employees to purchase for them the 
full amount of the bonds which they would subscribe for, and 
to carry them. Unfortunately there was some agreement with 
regard to the Railroad Administration taking back such bonds 
as the employee was not able to pay for. Unfortunately also 
there were more bonds subscribed for by the Railroad Admin- 
istration than the railroad employees purchased. Under the 
Victory loan, Mr. Sherley directed all of the regional directors 
to cut the subscription 10 per cent, believing that subscriptions 
would fall that amount. Now, his estimate as to the amount 
that would be taken was too large, and we have a large 
number of them. There are, I believe, something like 
$88,000,000 of Liberty bonds and Victory bonds that are owned 
by the Railroad Administration that were acquired in this way. 
The gentleman can well understand that in some cases it 
happened that where a person had purchased a bond with an 
agreement that if he could not pay for it he could turn it back 
to the Railroad Adminstration and get the par value for it, 
some men would throw their bonds back onto the Railroad 
Administration because of that understanding. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand that at this time an em- 
ployee of the Railroad Administration may turn back bis bonds 
„under that understanding and receive par? * 

Mr. GOOD. I think, if I remember the hearings correctly, 
that where a railroad employee had purchased his bond and paid 
for it and accepted delivery there is no agreement whereby he 
can turn it back; but if he has not paid for his bond and still 
owes the Railroad Administration for it, then he can turn it 
back if he can not pay for it, and get the money that he has 
already paid. 

Now, the bill carries $120,000,000 less than the estimate, and 
that is made up in this way: We have directed that about 
$90,000,000 of these bonds held by the Railroad Administration 
shall be transferred to the War Finance Corporation, which 
is purely a governmental agency that has about $600,000,000 of 
assets, including in its assets about $130,000,000 of short-time 
Treasury certificates, and I think something over $70,000,000 of 
loans to the railroad companies, Now, it was the opinion of the 
committee that these Liberty and Victory bonds held by the 
Railroad Administration should be turned over to the War 
Finance Corporation, and that the War Finance Corporation 
should take them over at par, so as to permit the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to discharge its obligations. 

Then the transportation act, as I have before stated, carries a 
provision that all final judgments and claims that are reduced 
to judgment against the Railroad Administration shall be paid 
by the Secretary of the Treasury out of the $300,000,000 appro- 
priation in that act for making loans, and it is estimated that at 
least $30,000,000 of that appropriation will be used for that 
purpose. 

Therefore, inasmuch as the Director General had included in 
his item of $120,000,000 for lap-over expenses a sum to pay these 
claims, the committee felt that it would not be wise to appro- 
priate for it in the transportation act and then appropriate for 
it in this act. [Applause.] 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to interrupt the 
course of the discussion, but I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 


mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 
Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 


Mr. Chairman, it is now 
more than a year since by the fortune of politics the responsi- 
bility for legislation in this House and the organization of the 


House shifted to the Republican side. Without reflecting in 
any way upon the attainments of any member of the majority, 
I think the House will agree with me that during the past year 
no man on that side of the House has developed more than has 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. [Applause.] When responsibility came 
to him he showed that he had a clear conception of the duties 
of the chairman of that great committee, and he has won the 
respect of every Member of this House by his courageous and 
fearless efforts to protect the Treasury of the United States, 
regardless of the effect upon his own political fortunes. 

In the presentation of this bill he demonstrated again’ his 
wonderful energy, I know that he participated in the consid- 
eration of the fortifications bill, the most technical of all bills 
submitted to the House, and at the same time he has been 
conducting hearings on the sundry civil bill, covering all ac- 
tivities of the Government from Alaska to Panama. While con- 
tributing daily to the framing of these two important bills, 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee has conducted 
hearings upon this deficiency bill, and that he has mastered 
the intricate details of this great railroad problem is conclu- 
sively demonstrated by his clear presentation of the reasons 
why it is now necessary for us to make the appropriation car- 
ried in the pending bill. [Applause.] 

I differ with him only as to one paragraph of his report and 
as to some of his comments to-day upon the administration of 
the railroads during the period of Government control. In the 
report accompanying this bill the gentleman from Iowa states 
that the loss to the Government by Federal control will total 
$1,375,000,000. In arriving at this conclusion he states that 
if all securities of the railroads now held by the Government 
were thrown upon the market the Government would suffer a 
loss of $250,000,000. Of course, this is mere speculation. It is 
undoubtedly true that if the Government was so lacking in 
business judgment that it should now throw upon the market 
the securities of the railroads, amounting to $862,000,000, we 
would incur a loss of a considerable amount, and the Govern- 
ment that so recklessly threw upon the financial market this 
amount of railroad securities would not only cause a loss to 
that Government but it would seriously affect the financial ` 
market and cause serious loss to its citizens. No one has sug- 
gested, nor will any man suggest such action by the Govern- 
ment. The securities of the railroads now held by the Govern- 
ment will not be thrown upon the market at this time. Wisely, 
they will be held, and as conditions improve they will be real- 
ized upon, and while it is mere speculation, those most familiar 
with the character of the securities held by the Government 
see no reason why there should be any loss at all, and are con- 
tident in their belief that the loss to the Government, if any, 
will be negligible. 

The report of the committee also charges against Government 
control of the railroads $25,000,000, which it is estimated it 
will take to carry out the provisions of the recent transporta- 
tion act, providing for the payment to the short-line railroads 
of the country of such amounts as they claim they are entitled 
to because of Federal control, even though their lines were not 
operated by the Goyernment. I do not believe that it is fair to 
charge up against the Government operation of railroads this 
amount which it is alleged. was lost by railroads that were 
never under the control of the Government. That was a gratuity 
on the part of the Congress and can never justifiably be charged 
up as a loss incident to the Government's operation of the 
railroads, 

The fact is that the chairman of the committee does only 
that which many who oppose Government operation of railroads 
do—that is, seek to make Government operation more unpopular 
by exaggerating the loss during Federal control. I am funda- 
mentally opposed to the Government’s operation of the rail- 
roads, but in order to justify my position I do not find it neces- 
sary to exaggerate the loss during Federal control or criticize 
the administration of the railroads while they were under the 
control of the Government. 

Every Member of Congress was responsible for the taking 
over of the railroads. The Congress gave to the President the 
power to take over the railrpads, and lest we forget, let me 
recall the conditions existing in December, 1917. The railroad 
employees were notoriously underpaid. They, were demanding 
increased wages. A nation-wide strike was threatened, to take 
effect as of January 1. We had floated one bond issue, and the 
railroads of the country found themselves unable to borrow. 
money to finance their operations. With the continued bond 
issues of the Government it was clear to every business man 
in this country that bankruptcy faced them, when the bank- 
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ruptcy of the railroads meant that we could no longer success- 


fully prosecute the war. The people of this country from one 
end to the other approved the action of the President in taking 
over the roads as of January 1, 1918. 
Now, what has taken place since then? There are but two 
questions: First, has the Government economically and wisely 
administered the railroads, and, second, should the Government 
have increased the rates as contended by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop]? 

As to the management of the railroads it became popular 
to criticize the efficiency of the railroads during the first year 
of the operation by the Government. The fact is that in 1918 
the railroads of the country faced conditions never before 
faced by the transportation systems in this country. The war 


made a draft on every industry taking their skilled employees, | 


and they took them also from the railroads of the country. 
The munition plants under the cost plus system offered greater 
compensation to labor, and the railroads’ skilled employees left 
day after day in order to better their condition in life. In 
1918 the worst winter in the memory of man came to us. With 
efficient, skilled, and experienced employees in control of the 
railroads the railroads would have experienced great diffi- 
culties in operation, but with inefficient employees, with effi- 
cient men leaving every day, and with the drafting of men by 
the shipbuilding industry and munition plants, the conditions 
became chaotic in the extreme during the winter months of 
1918. And yet, notwithstanding that, they transported suc- 
cessfully the unusually heavy increase of freight and trans- 
ported more passengers than had ever been transported in a 
single year in the history of this country. 

When we come to consider whether or not the railroads were 
economically managed we hear reference to the increased com- 
pensation to employees under Federal control and we never 
stop to think that there was not an industry in this country 
that was not at the same time increasing wages for employees 
by leaps and bounds. 

What are the facts? Take the steel industry, a basic industry, 
the one industry in any way comparable to the transportation 
system of this country. You will find that while the wages of 
the employees of the railroads under Government administra- 
tion increased about 104 to 106 per cent in 1919 over 1914, yet 


during the same period there was an increase of 144 per cent 


in the wages paid the employees of the steel industry in this 
country. 

Take any other industry in any way fairly comparable with 
the transportation business of this country and you will find 
that there was a greater increase in wages paid to its employees 
than was paid to the railroad employees of the country. What 
could our people expect? Could we expect that the railroad 
employees, confronted as they daily were with offers of increased 
compensation in every other line of industry, would continue 
to work for the United States Government for less than they 
could earn in other industries? Manifestly it was impossible, 
and the best proof of it is that to-day, as the railroads are 
returned to private ownership, the railroads under private own- 
ership are preparing to again increase the compensation of the 
railroad employees of this country. They have to do it, because, 
to start with, the railroad employees prior to the war were no- 
toriously an underpaid class of employees. The original increase 
granted them was as a result of a commission appointed in 
1918, and the increased compensation was made to date back 
to January 1, 1918. Since that time, from month to month, 
there have been adjustments of compensation which have in- 
creased the total compensation paid to the railroad employees. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman does not mean to state that 
the increase in wages to railroad employees since the Govern- 
ment took the roads over amounted to 104 to 106 per cent on 
the whole? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No. The statement made 
by the director, which has been quoted by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop], and which I have again quoted, is that the 
increased compensation of employees in 1919, as compared with 
1914, represented between 104 and 106 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY, The increases made by the Railroad Admin- 
istration amount to less than 50 per cent, as compared with the 
wages when the roads were taken over by the Government. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In considering the ques 
tion of the management by the Railway Administration, in 
addition to the increased compensation paid to labor, which 
every man must admit was essential, the Railroad Administra- 
tion had to pay an increased amount for supplies and material, 
for just because the railroads happened to be under the con- 
trol of the Government, the industries of this country were 


not going to sell their supplies and materials for less than they 
could sell them in the open market. When the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Barxkrey] interrupted me, however, I 
was going to call attention to this fact, that to-day, as the 
roads return to private control, they realize that they will 
have to pay additional compensation to their employees, and 
certainly that can not be charged to any action of the Railroad 
Administration. -I call the attention of the House to it right 
now. According to the press the railroads of this country will 
ask for a 25 per cent increase in rates. The freight revenues 
this past year amounted to $4,000,000,000. That means that 
the railroads are asking for $1,000,000,000 additional, to be 
paid by the shippers and finally by the consumers of this coun- 
try. How do they figure it? They say in the first place that 
the Government has not been paying the railroads a sufficient 
rental. This Congress has in the transportation act authorized 
a policy of 6 per cent upon invested capital. The value of the 
roads will necessarily be taken from the valution upon their 
books. That 6 per cent means that they will receive as rental 
$1,100,000,000. The Government while in control has paid to 
them as rental only about $900,000,000. So that to-day the rail- 
roads of the country claim that they have not been paid all 
that they ought to have been paid by the Government for 
rental, and want $200,000,000 more. Yet some who say they 
are entitled to this at the same time charge the Railway 
Administration with extravagance. They claim that they 
need a 25 per cent increase. That will give them $1,000,000,000 
extra revenue, and when they take $200,000,000 more for 
rental, which they say they are entitled to, that leaves them 
$800,000,000 to cover increased operating expenses under private 
control. Last year under Government control the deficit was 
less than $400,000,000, and if they are granted a 25 per cent 
increase, we are going to give them $800,000,000 additional 
revenue to operate the roads when $400,000,000 was sufficient 
under Government control and also give them $200,000,000 
additional rental. That is clearly the result and shows that 
while some railroad officials have criticized the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, and many people in this country have criticized 
it, for extravagant administration, the fact is that the railroads 
under private control are preparing to expend $400,000,000 for 
operating expenses more than was spent by the Government 
last year, and claim they are entitled to $200,000,000 additional 
for themselves in place of what we have paid them as rental. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes, 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman know why it is that they do 
not propose any increase on passenger rates but want to confine 
it all to freight? 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not. 

Mr. SIMS. I think I can give the gentleman the information. 
The passengers vote and have political influence, and they at- 
tend conventions. Freight rates are absorbed by the consumer, 
just like tariff rates, and they do not know anything about it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That brings me to the dis- 
cussion of rates, because I do not intend to talk for any great 
length of time. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] says 
that the rates should have been increased by the director gen- 
eral. As I said originally, there are two questions—whether 
or not the business of the railroads was extravagantly con- 
ducted and whether or not the director general should have 
increased the rates. I think anyone can read the testimony 
before this committee of the director general, and he will be- 
come convinced that, so far as the increased operating expenses 
due to labor and material are concerned, it would have been 
absolutely impossible for the roads under private ownership to 
have been conducted for one cent less, and the fact that now, 
when they are returned to private ownership, they propose to 
increase the cost of their operating expenses indicates that they 
could not have conducted them as cheaply as did the Railroad 
Administration. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to give the im- 
pression that I thought the roads, on the whole or in any par- 
ticular, were extravagantly operated. I think, as a general rule, 
they were very efficiently operated and economically operated. 
I wanted to commend the men who were in charge of the roads 
in that respect. X 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I did not quote the gentle- 
man from Iowa as saying that. I quoted him only as tọ the 
rate question. I recall eyen now when we last had a deficiency 
appropriation in the House there was much criticism from. 
some gentlemen on the Republican sidé of the House about an- 
other thing, and that is the increased number of employees. 
Of course we have an increased number of employees. This 
Congress was responsible for that. When the Congress en- 
acted the Adamson law to establish the eight-hour day in this 
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country, it was manifest that we had to increase the number 
of employees, and to-day we have 200,000 more employees than 
we had back in 1916. But there is an interesting thing in con- 
nection with that increased number of employees, 

` While we have 200,600 more employees the average number 
of hours of work of the railroad employees per month in 1916 
was 263 hours, while in 1919 it is only 226 hours. The railroad 


compensation is based on so much per hour. There were 
5,126,000,000 hours of work by railroad employees in 1919, as 
against 5,189,000,000 in 1916. So notwithstanding the increase 
of 200,000 employees, the number of hours that the railroad 
employees actually worked in 1919 was less than in 1916, the 
difference being due to the change from a 10-hour day to an 
8-hour day. The Director General made this statement when 
he was last before the committee, that he had not arrived at 
a definite conclusion as to the effect of this 8-hour day upon 
the total production of railroad employees, but now he says 
in 1919 it is shown that while the total number of employees 
worked for a less number of hours than in 1916, that they 
handled a greater amount of traffic than they did in 1916, when 
the number of hours worked was in excess of that which it 
was in 1919. The amount of freight handled was about the 
same, but the passenger traffic was 33 per cent greater, so that 
the total was in excess of 1916. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman from Iowa a little while ago 
referred to a.certain increase in the pay of supervisors or 
superintendents, giving the increase as $530 compared to $165 
under private operation. Is the gentleman able to give the 
committee any information as to the number of these isolated 
instances that are cited usually as generalities? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; the Director General, 
in response to a question of the gentleman from Iowa, said 
this: That he had no knowledge of the particular case. He 
said that, of course, there were isolated instances that could 
always be cited, and he afterwards put into the record the 
following statement: 

Note by Mr. Hines: While an investigation is being conducted into 
the details of the salaries and wages mentioned, a report received by 
the Director General, Mr. Hines, from Mr. C. D. Cass, general manager 
of the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railroad, the property men. 
tioned as having been under Federal control, is to the effect that during 
1919 there was no superintendent of substation on the property drawing 
$580 per month, and, in fact, that there was no official or employee on 
the property drawing that amount, the highest salary of any officer or 
employee pie} been paid to Mr. Cass as general manager, and that 
salary bein, 1 8525 per annum. Prior to Federal control Mr. Cass 
received 812, per annum. If possible a communication will be sent 
by the Director General to the chairman later concerning the details of 
the other wages given in the table presented by the chairman. 

In referring to the standardization of wages the director gen- 
eral stated it was undoubtedly true in some sections of the 
country, where the prevailing wage scale was lower than. the 
average, that the establishment of a standard wage for the entire 
country had worked a hardship, but that the result, looking at 
it from a broad viewpoint, had not been injurious to the country. 
He stated that the Railway Administration through its wage 
boards were able to say to the representatives of the employees, 
“You want a standard wage. That standard wage can not be 
the wage which exists in close proximity to a shipbuilding indus- 
try. Nor should it be the wage that prevails in the agricultural 
section of the South, where the wage is low. It should be an 
average wage. It resulted in securing an average which; while 
higher than the prevailing wage in some sections and lower in 
others, still makes it possible for us to show without fear of 
successful contradiction that the increase was not greater than 
the increase in wages of employees of other industries.” I again 
refer to the steel industry. While we increased only 102 per 
cent over 1914, the steel industry, in order to retain its em- 
ployees, had to increase 144 per cent over 1914. Reduced to 
units, in 1919 the cost of the Steel Corporation was 81.5 per cent 
more per ton than in 1914, while in 1919 the increased cost to the 
railroads was only 61.2 per cent more per unit of service ren- 
dered than in 1914. 

But to go back to the subject of rates. It was on that subject 
that I referred to the speech of the gentleman from Iowa. .I 
recognize there is much to be said upon the question. In 1918 
we made retroactive the increase of wages to the employees, 
making it date back to January 1. We established an increased 
rate for freight and passengers, which did not take effect until 
June 21, so that for six months the railroad paid the increased 
wage to the employees and received no increased reyenues from 
passenger or freight traffic. The result was that we incurred 
a great deficit. But the director general states that if the in- 


creased rate could have been made retroactive, as the increased 
wage was, and had dated back to January 1, then for 22 out of 


the 26 months of Federal control the reyenues would have paid 
the operating expenses of the railroads of this country. We 
would have incurred no deficit until November, 1919, when the 
coal strike came and caused us to lose in November and De- 
cember $114,000,000. This was a loss no one could have antici- 
pated and would have wrecked the railroads under private 
control, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I say this to the gentleman? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, I will yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It would have been simply impos- 
sible to have made the freight rate retroactive. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Of course it would. Neither 
freight nor passenger rates could be made retroactive. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Another thing. When the gentle- 
man suggests the expediency of freight rates having been made 
sufficiently high to take care of all liabilities outstanding, every- 
one will recall the difficulty that was had in reconciling the ship- 
ping interests of the country with the advance of 25 per cent in 
freight rates and a corresponding advance in passenger fares. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Of course, the gentleman is 
correct. When the increased wage was granted they undertook 
to establish an increased rate to meet these increased expenses, 
But this was not done until the Railway Administration had 
called into consultation all the traffic experts of this country; 
all the talent that would be available to the railroads under pri- 
vate control. They labored for a long time in order to establish 
an increased rate which would be equitably distributed over the 
entire country and work no hardship to any section or any indus- 
try, and yet even after the traffic experts of the railroads of the 
country had been called in and had assisted in framing the in- 
creased freight schedules, so many appeals were made that they 
have had about 35 traffic committees at work oyer the country 
removing inequalities in the rates, and they are still working 
at it. à 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will yield. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I rose for the purpose of making 
the same point the gentleman has touched upon in response to 
the statement made by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The objection throughout the country was not so much that 
the rates had been increased, because everyone realized that 
rates must be increased, but the objection that arose throughout 
the country was in ‘reference to the inequality, and inequities 
of the increase that was made throughout the country. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Of course, that was in- 
evitable. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will tħe gentleman allow me one 
word in response to that observation? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I was in position to know that the 
objections were not only of the character he indicates hut of 
the other character, and they were expressed with n great deal 
of vehemence and persistence. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There is no doubt about the 
difficulties incident to the revision of freight rates. A man not 
acquainted with the complexity of the problem may think that 
with the stroke of a pen a freight-rate increase can be estab- 
lished that would do justice to all sections and all industries 
of this country, but as far back as October last the Director 
General of Railroads suggested to the executives of the rail- 
roads the necessity for preparing a schedule of rate increases 
for the consideration of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
when the roads were returned to private control, and from 
October, 1919, to this day the railroads, with all their experts, 
have been unable to frame a plan of rate increases to suggest 


to the Interstate Commerce Commission to govern their opera- 


tion under private ownership. Gentlemen who carelessly state 
that with the increase in wages to employees on a given day 
the director general should have announced an increase in 
freight rates that would have made the revenues commensurate 
with the expenditures, either haye not investigated the subject, 
or wish to deceive the public into believing that the Railroad 
Administration has been derelict in the performance of a plain 
duty. : 
Let us see the absurdity of the argument. What conditions 
existed in 1918? The wages of the employees had been in- 
creased as of January 1, 1918. In the fall of that year the 
employees, complaining of the ever-increasing cost of living, 
demanded a further increase, and we had to adjust the wage of 
certain classes from time to time. We saw that there should be 
some increase in revenue. What should we have done after 
November 11, when the armistice came? 

There was great unrest in the country, uncertainty as to the 
future of business and hesitancy everywhere. Traffic upon the 
railways slumped until they had the worst three months in the 
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history of railrouding. Should we have ordersd an increase in 
the freight rates, based upon the lean months of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, 1919? If we had we would have fixed the 
rate so high that every man in this country would to-day be 
complaining of the abuse of power by the Director General 
of Railroads. The Director General knew that it was an ab- 
normal condition prevailing. He predicted better times for the 
railroads. Those better times came, and during May, June, 
July, August, September, and October, the business of the rail- 
roads picked up, and if an increase had been granted based upon 
the business of the railroads during June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October of the same year, an increased freight rate 
of only 2 per cent would have been sufficient to take care of it, 
whereas, if you had gone to work and granted an increase in 
the early part of the year, the Lord only knows how much 
would have been necessary. It only goes to show that during 
such abnormal times it would have been exceedingly difficult 
to intelligently frame an increased freight schedule. 

Then, the Director General had an additional reason. There 
is not a man who does not believe that it would have affected 
wage conditions. The men demanded a further increase in 
wages. The railroads refused to pay the further increase. 
They went to the President. The President urged them to wait. 
He said that there was an extraordinary condition prevailing; 
that there would likely be a reduction in the cost of living, and 
as it was reduced the men would be relieved. 

The men waived their demands and agreed that they would 
not call a nation-wide strike. 

We can recall the condition prevailing at that time. If in 
the face of telling the employees of the railroads that the high 
cost of living was going to be reduced and we could not increase 
wages because it would increase the high cost of living, we 
had gone ahead and increased the revenues by increasing the 
freight rates, that would have taken away every argument the 

Government ever had for trying to keep stationary the compen- 
sation of the employees. They would have said, “If you have 
increased the rates 20 or 30 per cent, you have got the money, 
and we want the increase.” And there is another reason. An 
increase in freight rates would have been reflected not only in 
wage conditions but it would have been reflected in the increased 
cost of living, because the increase of freight rates would haye 
offered n reason or a pretext to manufacturers of the country 
to increase the price of their products, and in the end the amount 
paid by the people of America would have been greatly in excess 
of anythihg ever paid out of the Treasury to make up these 
deficits. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman has not forgotten, 
however, that the President recommended that a commission 
be appointed to determine the wages, and that that determina- 
tion of the commission should be certified as a basis for in- 
crease of rates? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I remember the appoint- 
ment of the commission, and the railway employees then, 
notwithstanding their wages had not been increased over the 
year before, went back to work. But I will give the gentle- 
man a conclusive reason why the director general should not 
have done what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] con- 
tends. 

In 1919 hostilities had ceased. The President had power 
under the law to increase the freight rates, but hostilities had 
ceased. And the position of the Congress was that this power 
should not be exercised by the President. When we passed a 
deficiency bill here in the closing days of the last Congress 
appropriating money for the Railway Administration and sent 
it over to the Senate, the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the Senate told the Director General of Railroads that 
any exercise of power by the President increasing the freight 
rates would be an arbitrary and autocratic exercise of that 
power, and that that deficiency appropriation would never go 
through the Senate unless there was tacked upon it the pro- 
vision that the Interstate Commerce Commission would have 
the power to suspend any increase of rates that was announced 
by the President of the United States or by his agent, the 
Director General of Railroads. So the Director General of 
Railroads knew that the congressional policy was opposed 
to doing that which some gentlemen now claim he ought to 
have done, ‘ 

And not only did the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee do that, but the Senate passed a bill placing 
this restriction upon the exercise of such power by the Presi- 
dent. -It came over here, and this House, in September of that 
year, knowing that we had had a deficit for the first four or 
five months of the year, proceeded to pass the bill, which pro- 
vided that not only could the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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suspend any rate that was announced by the President or by 
the Director General, but, so far as intrastate rates were con- 
cerned, the State commission of every State must consent be- 
fore they could become effective in that State. So that if he 
had wanted to increase the freight rates, under the act of 
Congress the director general could not haye done so except 
by what amounted to unanimous consent. 

Mr. SIMS. And the bill passed and was vetoed. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; it was vetoed. But 
Congress had spoken, and I pay tribute to the director general 
for obeying the policy of Congress, as expressed by both House 
and Senate, and declining to exercise a power which, had he 
exercised it, some Members of this House would to-day declare 
to have been a most autocratic abuse of power. 

Mr. SIMS. But we did not have the nerve to pass it over his 
veto. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. As I understand it, the gentleman 
makes the point that if the Director General had increased the 
rate as indicated by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] beyond 
the amount he did, while there might not have been a deficit, 
the people of the United States, in increased cost of living and in 
the increased cost of freight, would have had to pay many times 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


the amount of that deficit? 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Undoubtedly. And it was 
a loss due primarily to war conditions, In the one case by a 
freight rate the loss would haye been directly shifted to the 
shipper; in the other, it is borne by all of the people. As has 
been referred to heretofore, the rate structure of the country 
is most complex, and when any man attempts at a stroke of a 
pen to increase the freight rates he threatens disaster to the 
industries of this country. If in 1919 the Director General had 
started an investigation as to a possible increase, with the busi- 
ness of the country at that time unsettled, it would have been 
further affected by the uncertainty of the result of the investi- 
gation—the effect would have been disastrous to the business 
interests of the country. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. With reference to the suggestion 
that the gentleman made as to the purpose of the bill that was 
passed giving the Interstate Commerce Commission the power 
to suspend rates, if the gentleman will permit, I do not believe 
that his statement is accurate. The purpose of that bill- und 
I want to make just a short statement about it—the purpose of 
that bill was to give the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
power to suspend rates, to suspend the rates in the event that 
they were inequitable; and the Director General stated that he 
had no difficulty with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that they were working together in these matters, and the in- 
terstate rates are 85 per cent of our rates, It was my under- 
standing that the President vetoed the bill in order that he 
might haye the unhampered power to control the situation of the 
rates since he was responsible absolutely for the revenues and 
the expenses. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have now forgotten what 
the language of the President was in his veto message, but I do 
not think he declared or intimated any purpose to increase the 
rates. Congress did not attempt to pass the bill over his veto. 
What I contend is this, that the Director General of Rail- 
roads did absolutely right in complying with the expressed policy 
of the Congress, and if he had not done it Members of the House 
on that side of the aisle would have visited upon him the 
severest criticism. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes, 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is not justified in inter- 
preting that legislation for this side of the House. He may in- 
terpret it for his side of the House if he so desires, but there 
was, so far as the support of that legislation on this side of the 
House was concerned, nobody who ever dreamed that it was 
intended to prevent the increase of rates, and I have never 
heard that suggested anywhere until this moment. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I would like to know what 
the purpose was in giving to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, then, the power to suspend any increased rate that was 
announced by the President of the United States or the Director 
General of Railroads, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 


If the gentleman will yield, I 
will tell him, 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. All right. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. In a short sentence I may say 
the purpose was not to prevent increase of rates at all, but the 
purpose was to prevent the great inequities that have arisen 
from the fact that the Director General had not had the long 
experience that the Interstate Commerce Commission has had 
with respect to these rates and that when he established an 
increase of rates an outcry from the country was inevitably 
forthcoming. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. As I said before, the only 
increase of rates that was granted was granted only after the 
traffic experts of the railroads of the country themselves had 
considered it, and it was on their advice that that increase was 
granted; and the inequities that the gentleman speaks of are 
inseparable, as he knows, from any revision of freight rates. 
And because that is true the railroads of the country to-day, 
though they have been considering the matter since last October, 
are unable to frame a plan for an increase of rates to take care 
of the situation as it now stands. There never was any reason 
for the passage of the bill in question except that this Congress 
wanted to prevent any increase of rates by the Director General. 
I care not what the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
says. I do not seek to interpret that legislation for him. I 
am satisfied he knew nothing about it and accepted the interpre- 
tation of the gentleman who was in charge of the bill. But the 
debate will show that the purpose of that restriction upon the 
action of the Director General was to prevent any increase of 
rate by the Director General at the time. What else could have 
been its purpose? Does not the gentleman know that any 
change necessarily must have been an increase? Does he not be- 
lieve that every increase granted would have been questioned 
by some shipper as being inequitable and unfair to him, and the 
result would have been that you could not have made the in- 
crease? 

The man engaged in any industry who saw another industry 
asking for a suspension of rates because of an inequity and 
would not ask to have his rate suspended would be showing lack 
of business judgment. That would necessarily have been the 
result. It was contended in the House and Senate that the 
hostilities having ceased, the country having returned to peace 
conditions, the President should not exercise this arbitrary 
power. Nobody wants to pay increased freight or passenger 
rates any more than anybody wants to pay increased taxes, We 
hate to pay them. That is the reason why some people have 
criticized the Railroad Administration, forgetting all the time 
that they pay three or four times more for shoes and every 
other commodity than they did seven years ago. Yet they seem- 
ingly thought the railroad men should not receive an increase 
of wages, and that the railroads should not increase freight or 
passenger rates. 

An additional reason why the rates should not have been in- 

creased during the latter part of 1919 is the fact that all men 
knew the roads were about to be returned to private ownership. 
The President announced that they were to be turned back 
January 1. Afterwards a 60-day extension of time was granted, 
but we knew the railroads were going to be returned to private 
control. And if in the face of that announcement the President 
of the United States or the Director General had gone ahead and 
issued an arbitrary increase of rates, despite the fact that in 
all justice it ought to be left until the roads were returned 
to private control, when a fair and adequate increase of com- 
pensation could be granted after a full investigation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, they would have been properly 
subjected to criticism, and I would have criticized them as much 
as any other man in this House. Having some regard for the 
best interest of the people of America they refrained from 
doing it. 

Mr. Chairman, I think when the history of the war is written 
and partisanship has disappeared the fair nran of another day 
will say that in the history of this country there is nothing of 
which we can be more justly proud than the handling of our 
transportation system during the war, and the thanks of Amer- 
ica must ever be due to William G. McAdoo, Walker Hines, and 
their associates who labored so zealously and intelligently in 
administering the gigantic business of the railroads of the 
Nation and made possible their wonderful contribution to the 
successful prosecution of the war. {Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Tuso]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, to-day is the second anniver- 
sary of the Battle ef Seicheprey. It was not a large battle 
as measured by the numbers engaged or the ground gained 
and lost. It had, however, an importance at the time and a 
historical significance to which I shall allude later. For me 


there is a special interest connected with the personnel of the 
troops engaged on the American side. They belonged to the 
Twenty-sixth, or Yankee, Division and to the One hundred 
and second Infantry Regiment of that division, which was 
made up by combining the First and Second Regiments of 
Connecticut, the latter of which was my old National Guard 
regiment. I was a member of this organization as enlisted man 
and officer for nearly 20 years. The two companies principally 
engaged 5 this fight were Companies C and D. When I was a 
captain, I commanded Company D, and when I was a major 
Company C belonged to my battalion, Another Member of this 
House, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Donovan], com- 
manded Company C when he resided in my city., Many of the 
young men who were members of these two companies were 
and are personal friends of mine. In many instances I knew 
their fathers and mothers, 

The Twenty-sixth Division, known as the Yankee Division, 
was the first of the National Guard divisions to go to France. 
Some of its elements were delayed in getting over, so that the 
entire division with all its units complete did not arrive in 
France until very late in the year 1917. 

In order to help make clear what I have to say, I have here 
three maps, one a 1 over 200,000 map, showing the entire west- 
ern front from the North Sea to Switzerland, another the 
battle map of the Battle of Seicheprey, showing the entire divi- 
sion sector, which on the larger map is at the point which I 
indicate, and the third is a greatly enlarged copy of the small 
rectangular area near the center of the battle map [indicating]. 

Early in February, 1918, the Yankee Division went into the 
line northeast of Soissons and began its preliminary training 
by battalions and companies with the French troops. 

On March 19 this division had finished their training with 
the French, and went by rail to Bar-sur-Aube. From this point 
they were to march overland by a divisional march and execute 
maneuvers which would bring them finally to: their billets 
northeast of Chaumont. After they had arrived at their billets 
they were to consume the entire month of April in further per- 
fecting themselves in the lessons they had learned with the 
French, so that it was probably calculated that by the ist of 
May they would be sufficiently trained to go into the line. 

On March 21 oceurred the great German drive into Picardy, 
and this changed all plans. It now became necessary, in order 
to save a desperate situation, that all American troops avail- 
able, whether well trained or not, should go into the line, 
Therefore it was decided to move the First Divisidh of Regu- 
lars, which was the first one over to France, from their position 
at Seicheprey, in the Toul sector, and send them into the Mont- 
didier sector, near the extreme west, in order to help stem the 
German flood there. On April 1 the Yankee Division, without 
rest and without any training whatever by division, were sent 
into this sector to relieve the First Division. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman please state the relative 
time when the One hundred and second Regiment, or the Yankee 
Division, arrived in France, as compared to the arrival of some 
of the other emergency divisions? I mean by that as against the 
Regular divisions. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not remember the order in which they 

arrived, but the First Division went over first of all. 
know whether or not there were any other Regular divisions 
complete before the Yankee Division began to arrive overseas. 
On account of a breakdown of one of the boats some elements 
of the division were delayed and did not arrive promptly, pos- 
sibly not before the Second Regulars or the Rainbow Division 
arrived completely. As I now recall, the latter arrived about 
as soon as the last elements of the Twenty-sixth Division 
arrived. 
. The sector as held by the First Division at Seicheprey was a 
12-kilometer sector, but in order to hold the line by as few. 
troops as possible the sector was extended when the Twenty- 
sixth Division took it over, so that they took the entire sector 
of the First Division and part of the sector of the French 
division on their right. Therefore the Twenty-sixth Division 
held a 17}-kilometer sector, including the portion of the line 
where the First Division had held only a 12-kilometer front. 

The Twenty-sixth Division had been reduced considerably 
and had not received replacements, so that the 12 rifle companies 
of the One hundred and second Regiment had on the average 
only 186 men to a company, instead of the 250 men allowed by. 
the organization tables. The result was that at the time of the 
Battle of Seicheprey the front was being held by 35 rifles to the 
100 yards, instead of 60 rifles to the 100 yards, which had been 
regarded as about the right number on a “quiet” front, The 
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French required 50 rifles to the 100 yards, while with the 
English troops sometimes as high as 160 rifles were used to the 
100 yards. Therefore in considering the events of April 20 it 
is important to bear in mind that the One hundred and second 
Infantry, in doing its part to meet the crisis brought about by 
the great German attack of March 21, was called upon to defend 
a front only one-half of which would, under normal circum- 
stances, have been placed upon a single regiment. 

On the night of April 19-20 the First Battalion, One hundred 
and second Infantry, relieved the Third Battalion in what was 
known as “Center F.” As shown by the map, “Center F” in- 
cluded the towns of Seicheprey and Beaumont, and its area— 
rectangular in shape—was about 2 kilometers by 3 kilometers. 
‘The plan of defense divided this area into two positions—one 
in advance of and including Seicheprey, known as position 1, and 
the other along and to the north of the Beaumont-Metz highway, 
known as position 1-bis. It was not considered possible to hold 
position 1 in the face of a determined attack. 

Upon completion of the relief Company C and Company D, 
less one platoon, were in position 1, while Companies A and B, 
plus one platoon of Company D, were in position 1-bis, -Bat- 
talion headquarters were in the southern portion of the town 
of Seicheprey. To the west of the First Battalion was the 
Second Battalion with Company E in the front line, or outpost 
position. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. : 

Mr, DONOVAN. What is the distance between the blue line 
and tlie red line? A 

Mr. TILSON. The blue line represents the German front 
wire, while the red line represents the American front wire. 
The distance between them varies very widely. The gentle- 
man will see that these large squares, which are a foot or 
more, represent a kilometer. The entire map is only about 4% 
kilometers in height. Gentlemen will notice that the front-line 
trench here is the Sibille trench, which lies almost parallel 
with the front wire in front of the village of Seicheprey. 

The First Battalion had hardly completed taking over its 
positions, as indicated above, when, at about 3 o'clock on the 
morning of April 20, the enemy put down an exceedingly heavy 
artillery fire on the entire zone of the One hundred and second 
Infantry. Within a few minutes all telephone communication 
had been cut, and such communication as could be had with the 
smaller units was by runner. At 5 o'clock, under cover of a 
dense fog and protected by the heaviest kind of an artillery 
barrage, the enemy attacked the entire front held by the First 
Battalion of the One hundred and second Infantry, that part 
of the front immediately west of Seicheprey held by Company 
E of the Second Battalion, and with artillery the remainder 
of the front held by the One hundred and second Infantry. 

The number of German infantry in the attack has been esti- 
mated at 1,800 picked troops, while the minimum estimate is 
that the German attackers numbered about 1,200 men. This 
strength and the determination shown by the enemy would 
indicate that the attack was more than an ordinary raid for 
the purpose of securing information. The exact purpose of the 
attack is not definitely known. One impression, shared by the 
French as well as our own officers, was that the Germans in- 
tended to seize and hold the Beaumont-Metz highway in the 
vicinity of Beaumont. Another view is that the enemy's inten- 
tion was to seize and hold all ground gained in the vicinity of 
Seicheprey, and especially the Sibille trench, just to the north 
of Seicheprey. 

Whatever the enemy’s intention, his terrific artillery fire, 
and the picked men, enormously outnumbering our weak ele- 
meuts in position 1, with which he followed his artillery 
barrage, soon overcame our small outposts in the front-line 
positions and the enemy succeeded in penetrating the northern 
outskirts of Seicheprey; but Maj. Rau and a few remaining 
men of Companies C and D held on to the southern edge of 
Seicheprey and were never driven therefrom. Reenforcements 
from Companies A and B in position i-bis were brought up 
and the Germans were soon driven out of Seicheprey and back 
to the Sibille trench. Later on in the day and during the night 
the Germans were driven from the Sibille trench, and on the 
morning of the 21st the Americans were again in full position 
of the ground which the Germans had been enabled to occupy 
for only a few hours as a result of their overwhelming attack 
of the day before, 

More than 40 Germans were buried by the Americans, and 
doubtless many were carried away by their comrades. The 
quantity and character of the matériel left in the Sibille trench 
indicated that the enemy had made a hasty retreat. The saddest 
and most unfortunate part of the affair was that there were 
58 Americans killed, 145 wounded, and 226 missing. Most of 


the missing were captured and carried away to German prisons, 
where most of them lived through the war and have since 
returned to their homes. 

I said in the beginning that this was not a great battle. It 
has been called a raid in force, although I think it was too 
large for that. While not rising to the dignity of an offensive, 
perhaps it might properly be called a small local offensive. 
Nevertheless the Battle of Seicheprey was historically impor- 
tant. It was the first powerful attack by the Germans directed 
against an all-American sector. In the next place, it was 
the first try out of National Guard troops. It has been thought 
by some that the Germans upon learning that a National Guard 
division had come into the line seized this opportunity to demon- 
strate that they were not dependable. If this were the purpose, 
it proved a failure from the German point of view. So far as 
the number of casualties inflicted was concerned, it was a 
German success, for the American losses were heavy in propor- 
tion to the number of troops engaged. The weakened elements 
in the front line were simply overwhelmed. The attack utterly 
failed to hold any ground gained, and it never reached the line 
of resistance even of the first battalion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has expired. 

Mr, TILSON. Mr. Chairman, could I have just about a 
minute more? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr, TILSON. Mr, Chairman, so far as the Americans were 
concerned, there were doubtless many lessons to be learned from 
the attack at Seicheprey. These lessons, however, concerned 
the combined operations of large bodies of troops, and no 
criticism can be made of the conduct of the small units of the 
One hundred and second Infantry, which bore the brunt of the 
attack. The consensus of all reports concerning the action of 
individuals and small units is that their conduct was admirable 
in every respect. The commanding officer of the One hundred 
and second Infantry, Col. John H. Parker, characterized the 
conduct of individuals and units of his regiment as being be- 
yond praise, heroic, and sublime.” Brig. Gen. Fox Conner, 
chief of operations on Gen. Pershing's staff, in commenting 
upon the affair at Seicheprey, says: “ Notwithstanding the heavy 
losses of the First Battalion, One hundred and second Infantry, 
its morale was not only unbroken but it remained ready and 
willing to undergo any sacrifices which it might be called upon 
to make. [Applause.] = 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. MacCrarr having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed the bill (S. 4163) to incorporate the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following House concurrent resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 54. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H, R. 11578) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, the Clerk be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to number the sections consecutively. 

The message also announced that Mr. POINDEXTER was ex- 
cused, at his own request, from further service as a conferee on 
the bill (H. R. 11927) to increase the efficiency of the personnel 
of the Navy and Coast Guard through the temporary provision 
of bonuses or increased compensation, and Mr. KEYES was ap- 
pointed in his place. 


RAILROAD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I well remember when the bill 
was pending in the House to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the power to suspend rates made by the President. [ 
opposed it. I insisted then that it was an absurdity to require 
the President, who is not an expert on rates, to initiate rates for 
an expert body to immediately suspend. I offered an amendment 
on the floor of the House authorizing the carriers to file rate 
increases subject to suspension by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission instead of the President, because the carriers knew 
better what rates they wanted, they knew better what rates they 
needed. My amendment was voted down with a dull, sickening 
thud. The reason for it was that if the carriers suggested in- 
creases of rates, and they were suspended by: the commission, 
it did not deprive the State commissions of the power to pass 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
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upon State-made rates, and the covert and camouflaged purpose 
of having the President initiate rates was that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission might suspend them so far as they ap- 
plied to interstate rates, but that the State commissions would 
have no power in so far as intrastate rates were concerned. 
Those are the facts, and when the President vetoed the bill, I 
saw in a newspaper—I do not know whether it was true or 
not—that the leader on that side, Mr. Monvett, said that the 
President did right, and that the bill ought never to have been 
passed. As I recall, Mr. Monpert advocated the passage of the 
bill. 

I want to refer to another matter. The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] says it is proposed now by the railroads 
to increase the rates on freight over and above the Government 
war-made rates 25 per cent. The Director General increased 
passenger fares at the same time, relatively in proportion to the 
increase of freight rates. Why do not the carriers now ask to 
increase the passenger rates 25 per cent? I can tell you why, 
and you know it without being told. I am not blaming the rail- 
roads. It is because the passengers vote and run for offices and 
hold offices and can talk, abuse, and denounce the railroads, and 
if they increase passenger rates the railroads know that there 
would be a howl go up from every man who bought a ticket. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Was that the reason that Mr. McAdoo as the 
Director General took off the extra fares that he had put on for 
the privilege of riding in a Pullman or chair car? 

Mr. SIMS. I was going to refer to that; I thought the gen- 
tleman himself would, but he did not. Why do they not ask for 
an increase in passenger rates? I have given you the reason, 
and it is a good one. They want to put it on freight, so that it 
is charged up to the ultimate consumer, with profits added every 
time it takes a turnover, and in that way they get their money 
without the man who pays it knowing how much he pays. I do 
not blame the railroads; they know how selfish human beings 
are, and when a man can see in advance the rate he has to pay 
he will howl, but when the poor and also the rich have to pay 
an increased price for meat, for bread, for flour, for coal, for 
sugar, for lumber, they do not see just how much of it is caused 
by the increase in freight. That is the reason for it. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] refers to the fact that the direc- 
tor general, Mr. McAdoo, in making the passenger rates, had 
added one-half a cent a car-mile for the privilege of traveling 
upon a Pullman car instead of in a duy coach. The Director 
General never did a more righteous or just thing when he did 
that very thing, but a howl went up in protest by the well-to-do 
who could travel in Pullmans, and it was charged that the poor 
widow, or the soldier’s wife or mother, would have to sit up all 
night in a day coach in order to save that half cent a mile extra 
fare, and Mr. McAdoo—it was he and not Mr. Hines who was 
then Director General—and he, being tender-hearted like Mem- 
bers of Congress, took off the half cent on all Pullman passengers 
rather than force the wives and mothers of soldiers who were 
not able to pay the extra fare to sit up all night in day coaches. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman says that Mr. McAdoo had a 
tender heart. Was that a tender heart on his part or a sensi- 
tive ear? f, 

Mr. SIMS. It was à tender heart. He had been traveling 
through the South at that time advocating the purchase of Lib- 
erty bonds, as I am told—I did not talk to him about it—and 
saw the poor widows and the wives and mothers of the soldiers 
were the sufferers, which broke down his adamantine intention 
to continue the extra charge. Why do not the railroads ask 
for it now? It is nothing but just and right. The war is over 
and no soldiers’ wives and mothers are forced to pay it while 
husbands and sons were dying in battle. A Pullman car weighs 
nearly twice as much as a day coach, and costs much more 
money to build. It takes more motive power to haul it. Why 
should not a gentleman who is able to travel in a Pullman car 
pay an increased fare? Why not increase his fare over the 
fare of those who are not able to travel in Pullman cars, who 
have to sit up all night, and why not reduce the fare of such 
people by half a cent or even a quarter of a cent per mile? But 
I predict that you will see nothing of that sort done. Private 
ownership means operation for profit. That being its object 
and purpose, it will never do anything that does not promise 
the greatest amount of profit. That is all that people invest 
in it for, and that is the only reason that you and I would in- 
vest in it—nothing else on earth but profit on investment. 
Without such a motive not another private dollar will ever be 
invested in a share of railroad stock. 

What else do carriers do? Their roads have always carried, 
and to-day are carrying more than they ever did before, a large 
volume of traffic free of charge. That is the free transportation 


of baggage. Now, trunks do not vote, but the men and women 
who own them, and to which personal service is more expen- 
sive to the railroads to render than to the passengers, do vote, 
and therefore their trunks get free passes. Why not let you 
and I who carry a trunk pay a just and reasonable charge for 
the carrying of them? Mr. Cass, from the State of Iowa, told 
me, when I inquired of him in a hearing, that the baggage car- 
ried free was equal to at least 15 per cent of the whole cost 
of passenger traffic. Now, why do it? I traveled with a gen- 
tleman who is the business partner of the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Mays]. I was going from here to San Francisco and he 
was going from here to Ogden. I had a trunk that weighed 
about 125 pounds, and my trunk was carried to San Francisco 
for nothing. It had to be changed from car to car—personal at- 
tention, personal service. 

The partner of the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Mays] had no 
trunk, but he had to pay just as much as I did from here to 
Ogden and received less service and cost the railroad less to 
carry him without baggage than it did to carry me. Why do 
not the rail carriers put on a reasonable charge for carrying 
baggage, a rate that would at least pay the carrier out of pocket 
cost? Why should not the railroads in the name of common 
honesty and common sense get the actual cost of the service to 
them? I offered such an amendment in the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and they 
voted it down. I then offered it in the full committee—I am 
giving away no committee secrets, because I am not going to 
tell who voted for it and who voted against it—but it failed to 
pass, and it will not do so here; you will not vote for it. Now, 
you know there are thousands of commercial travelers who are 
traveling as a matter of business and profit to their employers. 
They carry baggage containing samples for business purposes. 
They are carried free up to 150 pounds per passenger all over 
this country. These sample trunks are not used to carry the 
personal wearing apparel of the drummers, but are used ex- 
clusively for business purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. If I can get more time I wil! be glad to answer 
questions. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman from South Carolina was 
called away from the Chamber and asked me to control the time, 
there being no member of the Committee on Appropriations pres- 
ent, and I yield three minutes additional to the gentleman. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for three ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield. 

Mr. FIELDS. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the 
baggage of commercial travelers, the entire baggage, is carried 
free? 

Mr. SIMS. Only up to 150 pounds, like anybody else's. 

Mr. FIELDS. One might infer from the gentleman’s remarks 
that all baggage was carried free. 

Mr. SIMS. It is the same as anybody else’s. 

Mr. FIELDS. That is, he is entitled to 150 pounds free? 


Mr. SIMS. Yes; and they are traveling every day as a matter 
of business. 
Mr. FIELDS. I have been a commercial traveler and car- 


ried four, five, and seven trunks, and I agree with the gentleman 
from Tennessee that they ought to pay for the baggage that 
they carry. 

Mr, SIMS. Pay all alike; but the railroads will not make 
the charge. Trunks do not vote, but their owners do, and this 
whole scheme of private ownership for profit involves such 
uneconomical practices, which the railroad can not well pre- 
vent. Now, what should the railroads do? They might put on 
a reasonable graduated charge for baggage of all kinds, in- 
creasing it when it goes up, charging less for the first 150 
pounds. And now we have a United States Express Co. that 
operates all over the United States, everywhere that a rail line 
is operated. It will send to your house wherever you live and 
take your trunk and deliver it at your hotel or wherever you 
are going at the end of your journey for a reasonable charge, 
Now, why should we want an increased freight paid on wheat, 
corn, cotton, cattle, eggs, and butter and at the same time have 
our trunks that carry our wearing apparel carried free? I think 
that, as the railroads now are trying to increase freight rates 
from 25 to 30 per cent, they should at least charge for carrying 
baggage a sufficient amount to pay them all actual expenses 
which they incur by reason of such baggage transportation 
service. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. If the railroads were under Govern- 
ment ownership, would not there be the same inducement to 
let the trunk owners carry their trunks free by those who con- 
trol it, just the same as under private ownership? 

Mr. SIMS. I rather think if the Government was carrying 
baggage free to the passenger, but at a public expense, that the 
gentleman would hardly vote against a reasonable charge upon 
his trunk for the service rendered by the carrier. I hardly 
think he would want the Government to incur a deficit and take 
it out of the taxpayers on account of this free service thus given. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am not saying that would not be true, 
but I am asking the gentleman if the same inducement would 
not exist? 

Mr. SIMS. The same temptation always exists not to pay 
what a service is worth, if we can get it for less or for nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 17 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, while the 
House of Representatives was considering an item in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill a few days ago I indicated 
that a certain teacher in the Central High School of this city 
had been teaching that which in my opinion would tend to under- 
mine the Government, 

The principal of that school, Prof. Maurer, was quoted by 
the daily press as stating that the charge was “ not serious.” 

In a report to Supt. Thurston, dated April 1, Prof. Maurer 

finds in favor of the teacher but says, in part, in regard to this 
case: 
Almost all of her pupils express themselves as never having left her 
‘Classes with a feeling that any reflections had been cast upon our 
country or its Government in comparison with any other nation or 
upon its public men, 

You will note he says “almost all” of her pupils, and so forth. 
My contention is that this teacher nor any other teacher has 
the right to send any pupil from her classes “with a feeling 
that any reflections had been cast upon our country or its Gov- 
ernment in comparison with any other nation.” 

Mr. Chairman, teachers should Americanize foreigners, not 
foreignize Americans. 

The report states further: 

I find that those pupils who do recall criticism recollect a very few 
at most of such occasions— 

Which again indicates such criticisms were made and on sev- 
eral occasions, 

The report further states: 

It is, of course, true that the courses Miss is now teaching 
are yet incomplete and not fully developed. The true index of her 
teaching is in the influence left by her finished work with the class, and 
the fact should be stated that our students of history do not get the 
full understanding or appreciation of the American Con n until 
their senior year, following the study of the European countries. 

From this I conclude a freshman, sophomore, or junior may 
gain wrong impressions, but that these will all be corrected in 
their senior year. This is dangerous business, Mr. Chairman. 

This report was based largely, so I am informed, on anony- 
mous answers to questions furnished the pupils. While I have 
been three times refused an examination of these answers, the 
principal stated to me over the phone that a number of the 
answers bore testimony to the facts substantially as I stated to 
the House on a previous occasion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have neither time nor disposition to 
enter the secret service, and neither am I going to embarrass 
any child nor any parent, but a little information from parents 
throws interesting sidelight on this whole question. 

One parent says: 

As a parent whose son has been compelled to listen to her vicious 
teachings for almost a year, I am bitterly opposed to seeing her get off 
without being taught a severe lesson, 

Myself and other parents have been greatly incensed du the entire 
year to think that she has been allowed to pursue the tactics she has 
employed. Please continue your good work, 

And so forth. 

Another parent, a cool, calm, sensible business man, tells me 
he has been incensed at the reports brought to him by his 
daughter on numerous occasions. 

He has repeatedly found it advisable to go over the points at 
issue with his daughter—who declares she likes this teacher— 
and thus modify or change her viewpoint. 

He tells me he finally concluded the teacher was a citizen of 
another country and was prejudiced in her teaching in favor of 
that country. 

Another parent, a highly, intellectual gentleman, who has 
resided in this city for many years, states that he removed his 
daughter from another school in this city some time ago because 


of the bolshevistic, socialistic, and other teachings she was 
receiving. 

He states that one socialist teacher, who is not now in the 
schools, used to invite the children to see her after school if 
they wanted further information along the same line. 

I am informed there is a socialist organization, with a high- 
sounding, beguiling title, with headquarters in New York, whose 
whole object is to openly or secretly teach socialism and Bolshe- 
vism in our schools and colleges. 

I am informed that a group of students in one of our great 
universities is doing personal work among other students and 
signing them up as members and supporters of the New York 
organization. It is presumed the same slimy work is being done 
in other colleges and universities. 

Under recent date a patriotic young friend of mine writes me 
as follows: 


I have made a casual investigation of the magazine put into the 
hands of college students by the Interccllegiate Socialist Society of 
New York, and find it impregnated with articles by such dubious char- 
acters as There are also layish eulogiums on Debs, have 
not had the time to read searchingly into the contents of the articles 
and can not accordingly adduce positive incriminating evidence, unless 
nl egyrics on Debs and the contributions of Berger be considered 


An examination on your part will bring the truth of the situation. 
My knowledge of Berger leads me to form the opinion that if he was 
not worthy enough to be a Member of Congress, he is not sufficiently 
estimable to be allowed to exert this influence on the minds of college 
students. The absorption of these ideas must necessarily find expres- 
sion for the worst in manhood. It is for you to judge whether his 
teachings are destructive or stimulating. ertainly a man who has 
been condemned by the courts of the country is not a model for emulation 
or an incentive for popular applause. 

In college I have already formed the belief that if while here one 
does not absorb a profound veneration for his country, then the educa- 
tional system of the country wiil only be placing power in the hands of 
those who would spans our national existence, Americanization is 
too slow in operation. I see no efforts about me. ‘There are no 
monthly talks on this subject, not even yearly, unless I have been sound 
asleep. essive ideas should be encou d, but there should be a 
differentiation between those that have the interest of the country in 
mind and t that would encourage fanaticism for mistaken tere AN 
dom, oblivious to its unsoundness and only animated by a feverish 
desire to renovate. 

tly there was issued to college boys who are members of the 
Intercolleginte Socialist Society invitations to attend a ‘“‘civie club 
meeting” on April 15 in New York City. Following this was a brazen 
line beginning, “A round up of the free for the benefit of the bound,” 
and even worse, by Red Doran. You will recall that this person has 
connections with the I. W. W.'s and has been indicted about three 
, being now on bail. To continue: Under this was a line to the 
effect that Doran would conduct a Dutch auction. This is enig- 


spur up between the Centralia 
‘entra is an effort to free indicted I. W. W.'s. I 
how ong, fit contemplated accepting the invitation, but this, I think, 


you to look the ground over for yourself. It is the deep conviction 
that this is but an example of the protean 8 that is rife in the 
country that induces me to protest against this organization. A 
suppression of baleful propaganda is not a suppression of publie 
opinion because this is not public opinion. The great conservative 
masses do not sanction it, but a few ingenuous and determined bellowers 
can often overcome a tremendous majority. 

An attack on the college that I am attending with evidence fur- 
nished by me would be matricidal on my part and with my respect for 
8 grentness and traditions of the college would be a severe blow 

me. 
o This is not only here, it is prevalent, I write to you as a man very 
interested in Americanization and hope that this letter may be of 
service to you in the great work of pari Aenea rod the future by in- 
doctrinating the youth with sound principles. 
Very sincerely, 

For the protection of this student I can not-reyeal his name 
nor the name of the college, which he attends, but it is one of 
the largest and best known educational institutions in the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this interests every educator in America. 
The letter from this young man, in my judgment, should be 
read to the general assembly of every high school and every 
college in the country with appropriate comments by the presi- 
dent or principal. To be forewarned is to be forearmed against 
this treacherous organization. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if the seeds of disrespect 
and disloyalty are sown, whether maliciously or thoughtlessly, 
in our free public schools, and are further cultivated in our 
colleges and universities, I declare we are sowing the wind 
and shall reap the whirlwind. 

No Member has a higher regard for teachers and for the 
teaching profession than I. In the main they are well equipped 


for their duties by years of hard study at great expense, but 
are shamefully underpaid. 

I am in favor of raising the salaries of all competent, loyal 
teachers and of dropping the others. The child's mind is en- 
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titled to the very best. Poor teachers are too dear and too 
dangerous at any price. But so long as they do teach, I insist 
that they teach good, old-fashioned Americanism, and if they 
do not, then cancel their certificates and create an everlasting 
vacancy so far as that teacher is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am making an honest effort to have 
the American’s creed drilled into the minds and into the hearts 
of every school boy and girl in my State of Washington, I am 
unwilling that any teacher in the National Capital shall be 
planting the seeds of national destruction under the very 
shadow of this dome. 

Through the public schools of America lies the path to na- 
tional preservation, and there is no other. 

The quality of patriotism that springs from our schools must 
grade 100 per cent, and nothing less will meet the demands of 
the hour. A faith in our country and its institutions that is 
broad and deep must be instilled into the heart of every boy 
and girl. 

I am not concerned with any passing criticism of Congress. 
The Constitutional Convention, composed of the intellectual 
giants of the centuries, and every deliberative and legislative 
body that ever met before or since, has been criticized, but I 
do object to any teacher, in her capacity as a teacher, criti- 
cizing one of the organic branches of this Government. 

But perhaps my notions of patriotism are old-fashioned and 
out of date. I believe in the United States of America. I 
know it is the best Government on earth, and I can not and I 
will not sit idly by when any school or teacher repeatedly 
derides before her pupils the lawmaking body of this Govern- 
ment, nor when she leaves a lingering thought in any pupil’s 
mind that some other Government is superior to his own. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in schools and school-teachers, 
but over and above all I am interested in the children. 

While the Senate committee investigates the school situation 
I trust they will inspect the answers to the questionnaires as 
made by all the children, to the end that all the facts may 
be known and full justice may be done the teacher and this 
question. 

The schools of Washington, D. C., should lead the Nation, 
and if the school turmoil that has been aired by the city 
press three times daily for months can be settled in no other 
way, then I hope the Senate committee may recommend that 
we wipe out the contentious factions and disturbing factors 
and give to the children of this city the wholesome, patriotic 
instruction to which they are entitled. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman, I am sure, will agree that 
it would be unfair to all the teachers of this District not to 
give the name of this particular teacher. It casts an aspersion 
upon the character of every teacher in the section, and I think 
the gentleman ought to name the teacher. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will say to the gentleman 
that even the school children at the Central High School, after 
the remarks I made here some two or three weeks ago, said 
that they thought that is Miss So-and-so, and I hesitate to 
give the name. I think this will all be brought out, probably, 
in the Senate committee hearings within the next two or three 
days. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman answer this question: 
Is it or is it not Miss Ditto? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Well, I called no names, if 
the gentleman will pardon me, in connection with this. 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman will say it is not, I do not 
care to ask him. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will say this, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, that I have answered the question for the 
principal of that school and for the superintendent of the city 
schools, and it is up to them to make the investigation. There 
is no secret about that. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is no man in the United 
States who hates disloyalty more than I do. There is no man 
in the United States who would do more to free not only our 
schools but our whole Government of all socialism, of Bolshe- 
vism, and of anarchy than I would. I have taught my children 
to hate it and have taught them to love their flag, their Govern- 
ment, and its principles. I would not be doing my duty to my 
children or to myself or to my country, however, did I not 


rise at this time in defense of the absent teacher whose repu- 
tation has been attacked here by my esteemed friend the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Sumaers].. I asked him to 
give the name of this teacher, and he refused. He thus leaves 
every teacher in Washington under this cloud. When he made 
his former remarks some time ago on the floor concerning this 
particular teacher I made inquiry and found that his charges 
were directed against Miss Ditto, who teaches history in the 
Central High School. I happen to know well the superintendent 
of the public schools of this District, Mr. Thurston. He is an 
excellent gentleman and an able executive. It was my pleasure 
and privilege to have a conference with him at a time during 
the war when he was arranging intensive courses for the boys 
in the high schools in this District in order that they might 
graduate before time, in order to enter the service of their coun- 
try. I am also acquainted with the principal of the Central 
High School, Mr. Maurer, and other teachers there—Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Burroughs and others—who are men of high standing 
and high intelligence and high patriotism. I happen to have 
three children who have been in attendance at this Central High 
School, and most, if not all, have been in the classes of this par- 
ticular Miss Ditto. It is my good fortunate to be intimately 
acquainted with a big bunch of the splendid young men up there 
in the Central High School, of the two thousand five hundred 
and odd pupils who attend there daily. So interested was I 
to know if my children were attending the class of a teacher 
who was teaching anything but true Americanism in this Dis- 
trict that I went to boy after boy who has been in her class, and 
every single one of them told me that there is no finer teacher 
in Washington than this particular Miss Ditto. I asked my 
own boys, who hate Bolshevism like I hate a rattlesnake, if 
there was anything wrong with this particular Miss Ditto, and 
they said they had never been under a teacher in their whole 
life whom they liked better and who taught them better the 
principles of this Government and loyalty to their country and 
their flag. My little daughter tells me the same thing. Why, I 
learned upon investigation that this Miss Ditto has spent the 
very best part of her life here in the District of Columbia teach- 
ing the young men and the young women of Washington. 

Is her reputation, with so little investigation as this, to be 
wiped away on the floor of the House in a moment by such 
indirect accusations? Why, my distinguished friend from Wash- 
ington tells us in the same breath in which he makes his 
charges that the principal of this school gave this matter in- 
vestigation and exonerated the teacher. If he did that, why 
can not my friend from Washington be fair enough to this 
poor woman, who works hard day after day on a small salary, 
teaching the youth of this land, to drop his charges, unless he 
can bring more foundation and more basis here, and give names 
when he is asked for names? I say it is unfair to her and it 
is unfair to the teachers of this District. I want to say that 
I do not believe there is 2 man who will claim that I will mince 
or whitewash matters when it comes to Bolshevism. I have 
said on this floor—and I have been one of the few men who 
have said on this floor—that that teacher who was caught and 
adjudged guilty of teaching Bolshevism and who was suspended 
for one week—Miss Woods—should have been dismissed imme- 
diately from the schools and not allowed to come back. That is 
what I have said; and any other teacher not absolutely loyal 
should be dismissed. There is not a man here who believes 
I will wink at anything of the kind. I am perfectly willing for 
my children to be taught by Miss Ditto, for I sincerely believe 
her to be an able, efficient, loyal, deserving, patriotic teacher. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. May I repeat the few words 
from the report as given by the principals to the city superin- 
tendent? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman has had 17 minutes and 
I have only 10, and I asked him to give the name of this teacher 
and not leave all the teachers of the District under a cloud. 
I asked him to give us a little better idea of the charges. He 
leaves the matter up in innuendo. I would yield to him if he 
would put in names and facts, but I have only 10 minutes. I 
want to say I think the gentleman ought to be fair and with- 
draw these charges. I do not think he ought to be so unkind 
to this poor woman, who is absent and has no defense here. 
She can not come heré and defend herself. She has been ex- 
onerated after proper investigation by the principal of the 
school, after the attention of the principal was directed to my 
friend’s charges on the floor of the House some time ago. I 
think he ought to withdraw them, because I do not think it is 
fair to a teacher who has spent the best part of her life train- 
ing the young men and young women of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 


1920. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr]. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be considerable 
of a swapping of time around here. Where is the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I yield a minute of 
my time to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the report to 
which I referred a bit ago, and from which I quoted, is a report 
made by the principal of the Central High School to the 
superintendent of schools in this city.. The report is based on 
answers to questions submitted to the pupils. From that report 
I quote this language: 

That “almost all of her pupils expressed themselves as 
never having left her classes with a feeling that any reflections 
had been cast upon our country or its Government, in com- 
parison with any other nation, or upon its public men.” 

And my contention is that no child should leave her classes 
with the feeling that reflections have been cast upon his coun- 
try, and that he should not have that sort of teaching. And 
the principal himself, basing his report on the answers made 
by the children, does not claim that it was unanimous in favor 
of the teacher. 

He admits that there were observations of this kind and re- 
ports of this kind made by some of the children. I have no 
interest in the matter in any way, shape, or form other than 
as it concerns the welfare of this country and the children of 
the schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] is recognized for 18 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill before us carries an 
appropriation of $300,000,000 to pay a portion of the loss in- 
curred through the operation of the railways by the Federal 
Government, and the chairman of the committee [Mr. Goop], 
in presenting the report, figures the total loss to the Treasury as 
the result of the Federal operation of the railways at $1,375,- 
000,000. I think the gentleman from Iowa would say, if inter- 
rogated on the subject, that that was a conservative estimate. 
Whatever may be our opinion of the necessity of the Federal con- 
trol of the railways during the war, we should not forget that 
it cost the American people $1,375,000,000, and that during that 
period the service was of a character that would not have been 
tolerated by the people if the railroads had been under private 
control and management, As it was, the people put up with all 
sorts and kinds of curtailments of service, all sorts and kinds of 
inconvenience, all sorts and kinds of disarrangement of their 
affairs, in the patriotic belief that it was necessary for them to do 
that as good citizens. The roads had been taken over by the 
Government and were being operated by the Government, and 
as good citizens they felt they must bear with the poor service 
and pay the high rates of Government operation. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. In what respect would that condition have been 
improved had the railroads remained under private control dur- 
ing the war? 

Mr. MONDELL. It has always been my opinion that the 
condition would have been better in the long run if the roads 
had been left in private control. I think that, with legislation 
granting certain additional authority and remoying certain re- 
strictions, the roads would have been more cheaply and more 
satisfactorily operated if they had remained in private control. 
But I realize that is all a matter of opinion. 

Mr. OLIVER. Did the gentleman make any suggestions look- 
ing to that end at the time the railroads were taken over? 

Mr. MONDELL. I expressed the opinion that it was of doubt- 
ful wisdom and propriety at the time, and I have only made the 
statement that I have made now in answer to the inquiry of the 
gentleman because I admit, as we all must, that it is a matter 
of judgment and opinion, and I have no doubt but that those 
who believed in taking over the railroads and were instrumental 
in taking over the railroads were of the opinion that that was 
essential. 

I still, however, adhere to my view that with certain modifiéa- 
tions of law the roads would have been more satisfactorily han- 
dled under private control, and I think it is well that we should 
consider those matters and have an opinion upon them, because 
they have a bearing on the very large question involved as to 
whether or not the Government can advantageously, econom- 
ically, and satisfactorily operate the railroads of the country. I 
do not believe that it can be done under our form of govern- 
ment, and it is perhaps worth while to have had this experience, 
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as burdensome as it has been, as costly as it has been, as illus- 
trating the difficulty of operating railroads through public 
agencies. 

Gentlemen talk about running the Government on business 
principles. There never was a government run wholly and en- 
tirely on business principles, in my opinion. There may have 
been somewhere, sometime, an absolute autocracy which, under 
a very wise autocrat, was run on business principles for a very 
limited length of time. But under no other form can a govern- 
ment be run on what we are pleased to call business principles. 
I think everybody who has had anything to do with govern- 
mental affairs realizes that, and in some respects and in some 
regards it is more difficult to operate government affairs on 
purely business principles under a republic, under a republican 
form of government, than under an autocracy. That, however, 
is not an argument against a republican form of government. It 
is one of those things that go with and are attached to and be- 
85 a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
peop! 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. If the gentleman has the time, will he 
elaborate that idea? I am really interested to know why an 
autocracy could make cheaper purchases and sell to greater ad- 
vantage than a democracy. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, an autocrat, if he was all-wise and all- 
powerful, could rule without regard to this or that or the other 
local, temporary, or political influence which sometimes has an 
ill effect upon management; and if autocracy were all-wise, then 
autocracy could manage things in the most businesslike way. 
As, however, there is no such thing as an all-wise or wholly 
benevolent autocracy we need not give that phase of the matter 
consideration. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I wish the gentleman would go into that a 
little further. 

Mr. MONDELL. I could not go into a discussion of that ques- 
tion now. If I had many times 18 minutes I would be glad to 
talk about it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MONDELL, Les. 

Mr. CANNON. If the great Creator and Preserver of the 
Universe, with all power and wisdom, would come down and 
take charge, He would make a success, would He not? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. That is the kind of an autocracy 
that would be a success, But we, unfortunately, do not have 
the benefit of the directing hand of the Infinite and All-Wise in 
our affairs. It is ordained that we must work out our own sal- 
yation, and we can work it out best under a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. And yet under that 
form, by reason of the limitations of the conditions established 
by that form, we can not do business, ordinary business, in 
what is generally known as a thorough business way, and for 
that reason we can not run railway systems, we can not carry 
on great business affairs of any sort in a satisfactory way, and 
the less of it we have the better for all concerned. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, so much for that. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] a little while ago referred to the demands 
that have been made for soldiers’ bonus legislation. He ex- 
pressed himself as having very serious doubt of the wisdom and 
propriety of that sort of legislation. My opinion and my view 
with regard to those matters haye been well known for a long 
time. And yet, notwithstanding what I or the gentleman from 
Iowa may think in regard to the matter, I think it is quite 
likely that we shall have legislation before this Congress ad- 
journs probably along the lines of the suggestions made by 
the American Legion; possibly with some considerable modifi- 
cations. If we are to have such legislation—and I am inclined 
to think that a majority of the Members of this House expect it 
to occur and desire it to occur—let us hope that at least we 
shall be conservative, even as the men and the committees of the 
legion have been conservative compared with some plans that 
have been proposed. Let us hope that at least we shall not em- 
bark upon wild enterprises involving many, many millions of 
dollars that the men of the legion have not asked us to embark 
upon. 

And let us also remember in that connection that if we are 
to legislate, even though our legislation may not involve an 
ultimate expenditure of more than 3$1,000,000,000 or a billion 
and a half, which, while it is an enormous sum, is very small 
compared with the sums involved in some of the plans that have 
been suggested; if we are to legislate even along the most mod- 
erate lines we can not pick the money off of the bushes. It may 
be there are gentlemen—no one in this presence, I hope—who 
would be delighted to slap the soldier boys on the back, declare 
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that they have been instrumental in contributing a considerable 
sum to the income of every one of them, and not have taxed 
anybody to secure the money. One suggestion of gentlemen 
who prefer to escape responsibility for taxation, while willing 
to take the responsibility of voting for a bonus, is that we shall 
find somewhere malefactors of great wealth or those who have 


made large sums out of huge war profits, and take the money. 


away from them, and thus meet this obligation. That would 
all be very lovely if one could invent some machinery whereby 
you mignt pick out the real profiteer, the men who have accumu- 
zuted vast sums improperly, and tax their wealth and at the 
same time avoid confiscating the legitimate earnings of a very 
great many good people. I recollect when I was a boy a certain 
not very successful hunter, who had been unfortunate enough, 
through mistake, to shoot some of his neighbor's live stock, who 
is reported to have said he would give anything for a gun that 
was warranted to kill if it was a deer and miss if it was a calf. 
[Laughter,] Now, any gentleman who can invent that kind of 
a tax-raising gun would be warranted in going after alleged 
profits in raising the sums to pay the soldiers’ bonuses; but there 
is not a man under the flag who has studied the subject who does 
not know that we have already gone to the limit and beyond 
in our so-called excess-profits taxes, and who does not know 
that now, in spite of the best efforts of those charged with the 
collection of these taxes to deal equitably, we are levying upon 
the capital of many of our citizens under the guise of profits 
taxes; that we are preventing the development of enterprise; 
that we are tying up, ull over the country, legitimate develop- 
ment and putting a handicap on helpful enterprise by these 
high taxes which for the present we are not able to repeal be- 
cause up to date we haye not been able to bring our expenditures 
to a point where they can be repealed and still leave us an 
income sufficient to meet our outlay. 
Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 


Mr. DUPRE. Does not the gentleman think he would better 
have deferred that speech until after the meeting of the Republi- 
can caucus on Thursday night? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman having asked that bright 
question, I will yield to him time enough to answer it. 

Mr. DUPRE. Of course, the gentleman failing to answer it 
himself would naturally like to put it back to me, but after the 
meeting of the Republican caucus does not the gentleman think 
his speech would have been more timely and probably more 
appropriate and more in accord with the decision of the gentle- 
man’s party on that question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course I must be the judge of the 
propriety and the timeliness of my remarks. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. And therefore the gentleman has handed back 
to me the question that I propounded to him. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman wants something to think 
about let him chew this cud: It has been currently reported— 
I hope without sufficient ground—that gentlemen on the Demo- 
cratic side are awaiting an opportunity to raise the bonus bill 
to the sky limit and beyond, not because they desire to aid the 
soldiers in that way, but because they think that would be good 
politics; and, having done that, then to work out some weird, 
fantastic form of revenue raising that might appeal to the 
unthinking and uninformed. I hope that is not true, but that 
is the current rumor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the American Legion has asked certain 
things. It has not demanded them, but has asked them of 
Congress. Personally, and as a Member from Wyoming, I have 
not believed in a cash bonus. But I have other responsibilities 
here than that of the Member from Wyoming, and one of them 
is to attempt to carry out the will and wish of the majority 
as I understand it, and I am inclined to think that there will 
be legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask that I may have two minutes more. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
two minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope whatever legislation is enacted will 
be conservative. I certainly hope we shall not do more for the ex- 
service men than they themselyes have asked. We can hardly 
be expected to do more than they ask. We can not honestly do 
more in this House than they ask. Having drawn a conserva- 
tive bill, if certain gentlemen of the minority can not join with 
us in passing it I hope at least they will not try to ditch the 
thing by making it grotesque in its extravagances. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. I have only two minutes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Can the majority leader give us any infor- 
mation as to when the bonus bill will be presented to the House? 


Mr. MONDELL. No, I can not, because it is a matter that 
requires a considerable amount of careful study in its details, 
but I am sure it will be presented within a reasonable time. 
And having presented a reasonable proposition, I hope that we 
shall also provide a reasonable method of raising the revenue; 
that we shall not attempt to camouflage, or interpose smoke 
screens, or propose legislation which, while it may appeal to 
people who have not taken the trouble to consider the situa- 
tion, will not commend itself to the sound judgment of the 
American people. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has referred to the program 
outlined by the American Legion. Does the gentleman propose 
to follow that program? : 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman now speaking has nothing 
whatever to do with the program, but I express the hope we 
shall follow the legion program. 

1 28 CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If I have any time left, I 
yield it to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for seven additional minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. I think that will be sufficient time to answer 
my question. [Laughter.] The gentleman has said that he 
hopes the minority will not undertake to make a grotesque propo- 
sition out of the desire to comply with the request of the Ameri- 
ean Legion for legislation on this subject. I want to ask the 
gentleman if he is willing to take the program outlined by the 
American Legion? 

Mr. MONDELL. Iam willing to take the program as outlined 
by the legion as it may be presented after careful consideration 
by the membership of the committee to which the House has re- 
ferred the subject. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, if I understand the gentle- 
man, he is going to support whatever proposition the Ways 
and Means Committee bring eut on this subject. That is very 
nice. Now, may I ask the gentleman another question? Will 
he give the minority an opportunity to offer a system of taxation 
in lieu of what he proposes to offer in his bill? He spoke of our 
undertaking to collect the revenue in a very uneconomical 
method. I want to know if the gentleman and his side of the 
House will give this side of the House an opportunity to offer 
to the country a scheme by which we can collect this money? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Wyoming will not have 
the decision in that matter. Speaking for himself as one Mem- 
ber of Congress, he says frankly that so far as he is concerned 
he would want to be better assured of the absolute good faith of 
the minority before he gave the minority any too great an op- 
portunity to “ spill the beans” or “gum the cards.” [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Mr. DUPRE. That is the reason I asked the gentlenran to 
postpone his remarks until after the Republican caucus. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming yields back 
four minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield four 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a suggestion 
t6 the majority. I do not think probably it is necessary to make 
it to the minority. The gentleman from Wyoming has suggested 
to you gentlemen that, in anticipation of your conference, you 
had better not give us the opportunity to perfect your bill, for 
if you do give us the opportunity to perfect this piece of legisla- 
tion you will be able to collect the money from a different source 
than he would have you collect it from. He would put it on the 
backs and bellies of the American people, and we would put it 
on the pockets of those best able to pay. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Furthermore, he proposes to do an injustice to some soldiers, 
and we propose to treat them all alike. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] That is the difference between the gentleman from 
Wyoming and the minority, He went on to warn you that if you 
trusted the minority with the opportunity to perfect this bill, 
there were enough honest men on your side, legislatively honest 
men on your side of the House, to jom with the minority 
and put on the statute books a piece of legislation that will be a 
eredit to the country and a service to the American soldiers. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] ‘ 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. j 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman, without knowing what the 
views are of the gentleman from Wyoming, except that he said 
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he was in favor of a proposition submitted by the legion, now 


says that I am in favor of an unfair proposition, Does the 


gentleman intend to say that the legislation presented by the 
legion is unfair? 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, no; the gentleman from Wyoming does 
not commit himself to the program of the legion; he modifies it. 

Mr. MONDELL, Oh, no. 

Mr. GARNER: The gentleman from Wyoming, if he will 
permit me to refer to current rumor, is well aware that 
the bill that he has prepared, or the bill that the Republican 
Ways and Means Committee has prepared under. his direction, 
takes out of the bill some 1,200,000 soldiers when there was no 
testimony before the Ways and Means Committee that did not 
say that you should treat them all alike. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I ask the gentleman if he will in his confer- 
ence, when he has it with his brethren on Thursday, submit a 
proposition to give the House an opportunity to vote upon the 
proposition to include all service men in this bill, an oppor- 
tunity to substitute for your proposition of a consumption tax 
one to take it out of those who made money out of the war 
while the war was on? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, The gentleman from Iowa has two minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. GOOD. We have nothing more, Mr. Chairman; and I 
ask that the Clerk read the bill. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

The War Finance Corporation, as rapidly as funds become available, 
shall take over from the United States Railroad Administration, at par 
value and accrued interest, such of the bonds of the United States of 
the various Liberty loan issues and the Victory loan issue as are held 
by the said-administration at the time of the approval of this act and 
which it does not desire to retain. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he has any information as to how long the Railroad 
Administration expects to continue functioning? 

Mr. GOOD. It was the estimate of the Director General and 
also of the director of finance that the greater part of these 
settlements would be adjusted during the year, or, at any rate, 
settled by the Ist of next March. There is a good deal of ques- 
tion as to just how long it will take to settle the claims of the 
various carriers. There are a great many pending adjust- 
ments. There are claims made by the carriers for under- 
maintenance and claims made by the Railroad Administration 
for overmaintenance. The Director General is quite positive 
that these claims, as far as the Government is concerned, will 
balance and that they will not be called on to pay any addi- 
tional sum. It is the intention of the director of finance to 
settle the claims as promptly as he can with the railroad com- 
panies. When it comes to the question of maintenance, the 
gentleman can well understand that that may involve a good 
many investigations. Settlements may be based on the amount 
expended during the Federal control as compared with the 
amount expended for the test period, or on some other basis. 

The question is so big and involves so many roads, so much 
property, that personally I have no opinion in regard to it. I 
do think, however, that it is going to take longer than is esti- 
mated, much longer. But here are claims that must be paid; 
here are obligations of the Government that must be discharged. 
The Railroad Administration owes a great many bills. Some 
of the railroads are owing the Government. The only way 
these settlements can be made is for the Railroad Administra- 
tion to have the money and be prepared to make settlements. 

Mr. WALSH. From what source is the War Finance Cor- 
poration deriving its funds at present? 

Mr. GOOD. The War Finance Corporation had at the last 
statement I have seen something over $600,000,000 of assets. 
The capital stock to start with was $500,000,000, all of which was 
appropriated out of the United States Treasury, and then the 
corporation was authorized to issue its notes. It has done 
that. I think it has retired some of its obligations. It has 
a large variety of investments. The hearings disclose the 
nature of those investments. 

Incidentally, I may say to the gentleman they include $132,- 
000,000 of time certificates issued by the Treasury Department 
which are drawing around 5 per cent. I assume they are 
investing in those because the interest on them will pay the 
interest on the 5 per cent notes that they haye issued. More 
than that, they have loaned the railroads at one time something 
like $200,000,000. Those loans have been paid down to some- 
thing between sixty and seventy million dollars. Out of this 
appropriation some of those roads will pay the War Finance 
Corporation. The gentleman is driving at the Liberty bond 


provision, I take it. The committee was up against the proposi- 
tion of reporting out either this proposition or appropriating 
$90,000,000 more out of the Treasury and leaving the War 
Finance Corporation with its $600,000,000, $132,000,000 prac- 
tically of cash, or an equivalent that it could invest in any way 
it saw fit under the law. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the War Finanée Corporation a creature 
of Congress in one of the war acts which contained provisions 
as to its being terminated? This provision in this bill will 
continue that corporation as long as the Railroad Administra- 
tion may think it necessary to continue its activities. 

Mr. GOOD. No; the terms of the law creating the War 
Finance Corporation provide that it shall terminate one year 
after the President shall have issued a proclamation of peace. 

Mr. WALSH. If the peace resolution which passed the House 
passes the Senate and receives the Executive signature—if one 
may indulge in such a violent presumption—it would terminate 
the War Finance Corporation one year after it was signed? 

Mr. GOOD. One year after the proclamation of peace. 

Mr. WALSH. That would undoubtedly be before the Rail- 
road Administration was ready to terminate its activities. 

Mr. GOOD. This provision only authorizes the War Finance 
Corporation as it gets the funds to purchase these bonds. These 
certificates are Treasury certificates, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to over $132,000,000, owned by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, are maturing every few days, and they will all mature 
long before a year has passed. Therefore it will be the duty of 
the War Finance Corporation, just as rapidly as it has the 
money from that source and other sources, to take up these 
Liberty and Victory bonds. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course that eventually will revert to the 
Treasury and be under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, I assume. Why would it not be better and less com- 
plex to substitute for the War Finance Corporation the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and let these bonds be taken over by the 
Secretary of the Treasury from time to time? 

Mr. GOOD. That would require an appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. It may require an appropriation, but if we 
made available the funds of the War Finance Corporation for 
that purpose it would not. 

Mr. GOOD. The War Finance Corporation in this respect 
is practically the agent of the Secretary of the Treasury. That 
was the purpose of the law. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a pretty free agent. 

Mr. GOOD. I agree with the gentleman. I think it is a 
dangerous thing to leave any agency of the Government han- 
dling Government funds, practically unlimited in amount, with 
power to invest in bonds, stocks, loans, and other enterprises. 
I would not object if by some means the War Finance Corpora- 
tion was compelled right away to use all of its capital and pur- 
chase Liberty bonds. This is a step in that direction as far 
as we can go, and I think the gentleman will find that it is 
along the line of conserving our resources. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman any information as to the 
amount which would be immediately available for the purchase 
of these bonds? 

Mr. GOOD. I have not. The gentleman means so fur as 
cash in the hands of the War Finance Corporation is concerned? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The War Finance Corporation, if I understand 
the situation correctly, within the last week received something 
like $10,000,000 from the Illinois Central Railroad Co. It is 
receiving money in such large sums every day that a statement 
made to-day would not reveal what the condition was a few 
days ago. 

Mr. WALSH. But this language would seek to encourage 
the War Finance Corporation to continue its activities and 
engage in enterprises or transactions which might be used as 
a basis for continuing this corporation long after it expires by 
the present legislation. 

Mr. GOOD. The language was drawn in this way simply 
to get around any claim that might be made on the floor of 
the House or elsewhere that if we required them to purchase 
these bonds at once it might be urged that that would necessi- 
tate their throwing on the market some other securities. We 
did not want to do that, because we knew that within the next 
six months the War Finance Corporation would have much 
more money coming in by these certificates of indebtedness of 
the Treasury Department that are maturing, so that they 
could take them over in cash without selling a single security. 

Mr, WALSH. But it says as rapidly as funds become avail- 
able. They might go into all sorts of activities which would 
require the continuation of the War Finance Corporation for 
a number of years in order that funds might become available 
for this purpose, 
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Mr. GOOD. We have put in the provision here that as rap- 
idly as funds become available, just as fast as the money -comes 
into the War Finance Corporation, it shall be used to purchase 
these Liberty and Victory bonds, and hence such funds could 
not be used for other purposes. As I have explained to the gen- 
tleman, the $132,000,000 of short-time Treasury certificates in 
the vaults of the War Fmance Corporation will soon mature, and 
within a short time it will have more money than will be neces- 
sary in cash to take over these bonds. It is likely to make col- 
lection on loans made to the railroads. 

Mr. WALSH. That is true; but we are enlarging the jurisdic- 
tion or broadening the scope of the authority of the War Finance 
Corporation by this very paragraph. 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. WALSH. Then what is the necessity for it? 

Mr. GOOD. Simply to compel it to use its funds to take over 
these bonds, to take this investment. They already have 
$372,000,000 of Victory and Liberty bonds. 

Mr. WALSH. The War Finance Corporation? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; purchased under the original act, and they 
have the right to go out and lend money to banks and purchase 
securities. There are a whole lot of propositions now pending 
before Congress which if passed would encroach upon the funds 
of the War Finance Corporation. It was the thought of the 
Committee on Appropriations that by requiring them to use their 
money for the purchase of Victory and Liberty bonds now owned 
by the Railroad Administration, which have been purchased by 
the taxpayers’ money, it was simply to transfer to one arm of 
the Government that needed money from another arm of the 
Government that had appropriations for investment. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am impressed by the 
explanation of the gentleman from Iowa. I fear, however, that 
this paragraph is likely to be cited as the reason for continuing 
the War Finance Corporation beyond what was originally in- 
tended. If the gentleman thinks it is not going to interfere 
with the winding up of that corporation, which was provided 
for by the Congress as a war authority to be exercised directly 
in connection with the financing of the war and stabilizing mat- 
ters, that the adoption of this provision will not prevent its 
being wound up, I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. On the contrary, the gentleman from Iowa 
would not be in favor of it, would not have been in favor of 
reporting it, if he thought it would continue or extend the life 
of the War Finance Corporation. On the contrary, I believe it 
is going to shorten the life of the war-time finance corpora- 
tion, and it will limit their activities, and I think, as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has so well expressed it, this war 
agency ought to be terminated just as soon as possible to 
terminate it. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order 
for the purpose of asking a question, or rather I reserve the point 
of order. This War Finance Board is purely a war measure? 

Mr, GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the distinguished chairman, 
should the so-called peace resolution upon which the House spent 
some two days’ time a short time ago, if the Senate should ever 
take that up—by the way, could the chairman tell us whether 
or not the Senate has taken that up yet? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I know nothing about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The purpose of our time here then has been 
met by passing it by the House. Is that the case? 

Mr. GOOD. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Should the Senate some time in the future, 
this year or next year, decide to take that up and should pass 
it and it should become a law, would that do away with this 
Finance Corporation? 

Mr. GOOD. The law creating the War Finance Corporation 
provides in specific terms that it shall continue until one year 
after the President shall have proclaimed, that a state of peace 
exists, no matter whether that proclamation is arrived at by 
reason of the treaty or the resolution referred to by the gentle- 
man. So the War Finance Corporation will continue, umess the 
Congress shall take some action, for a period of one year after 
that time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the passing over of the point of order 
now would not prevent this provision, if it should be renewed 
on the appropriation bill later on, from being subject to the point 
of order later on? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not quite understand the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. The mere fact that we passed it by here 
now would not prevent the point of order being good against 
such a provision in another bill of this kind? 

Mr, GOOD, Oh, no; not at all, of course. 
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3 I will withdraw the reservation of the point 
order. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of asking the gentleman if any of the 
appropriation carried in this bill is to be used for the six monthe’ 
guaranty under the transportation act ;«and-if so, how much? 

Mr. GOOD. No; there is an indefinite appropriation carried 
in the transportation act covering that very item. That act 
was approved February 28, and we have not carried anything 
in the bill for the railroads under private operation, not a dol- 
lar. Thé whole appropriation refers to Government control 
and operation during the 26 months that they were under Fed- 
eral control. SaF 

Mr. McKEOWN. Now; is there any statement before the 

committee of the gentleman relative to what action the short- 
line companies were taking which were not under Federal con- 
trol during the 26 months to recover against the Government? 
Was that matter before the gentleman's committee? 
Mr. GOOD. There was some discussion of that matter by 
Mr. Sherley. We are carrying in the bill a provision authorizing 
the amounts they owe the Government to be deducted from this 
payment to them. The gentleman remembers that section 204 
of the transportation act carried an indefinite appropriation, 
whereby the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to pay these 
losses of the short lines, or these roads called short lines, that 
suffered certain losses under Federal control or because of 
Federal operation. Now, those losses are to be determined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under the commerce act, 
and certified by the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and on such certificate the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to pay them. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The Congress has no further control of the 
appropriations in settlement of those claims for the short lines? 

Mr. GOOD. Nothing except an item carried in this bill, which 
permits a set-off. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that I haye 
heard that some 200 of these companies now are coming up and 
filing suits against the United States for losses, although they 
were not under Federal control. 

Mr. GOOD. Well, the transportation act makes some provi- 
sion for the payment of those losses, and my recollection is that 
Mr. Sherley stated that those losses might aggregate as much as 
$25,000,000. There is an indefinite appropriation to pay them. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘The thing that struck me as rather strange 
was that we would permit those companies to come in without 
any restriction except passing on their claims and receiving a 
settlement; in other words, have the administration settle with 
these railroads without supervision of Congress. All other 
claimants against the Government are required to present their 
claims through the Court of Claims and have their claims satis- 
factorily established, and the mere fact that these railroads 
may have suffered some loss puts them in no worse condition 
than thousands of private citizens throughout the United States 
who have also suffered by reason of the war. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the Committee 
on Appropriations did not go into that matter at all. It isa 
matter that Congress has just acted upon. There was no evi- 
dence before us, and we as a committee were only attempting 
to deal with the fiscal problems growing out of Federal control 
and problems growing out of—— 

Mr. McKEOWN. Was there any reason given why 15 years’ 
payments were granted for allocation of rolling stock and equip- 
ment-of railroads—why that length of time was given and why 
it was necessary? 

Mr. GOOD. The committee went into that matter, and made 
inquiry as to why some cash payment was not made. Mr, 
Sherley has been working on the question of allocated equip- 
ment for several months. He had at one time thought that some 
arrangement had been about perfected whereby an equipment 
trust would be provided for and all of these bonds made to 
some equipment corporation and the bonds sold to the public. 
That fell through. Then the question came up as to how the 
railroads were going to pay for this equipment, amounting to 
almost $400,000,000, : 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKHOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for two minutes more. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. The opinion he finally arrived at was that it 
would be foolish to exact a cash payment and then turn around 
and loan the money to the railroad company that made the 
cash payment, taking, perhaps, some inferior security for an 
equipment lien, and that the better plan would be to sell the 
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equipment to the railroads and take the equipment trust, pay- 
able in 15 payments, and that seemed to be, as he felt, the most 
reasonable and ab the best terms he could settle this whole 
equipment matter upon. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Who will make these settlements now be- 
tween the Government and these railroads as to what they are 
entitled to? Shall this Railroad Administration continue to have 
that power? 

Mr. GOOD. They have that power. 

Mr. McKEOWN. And these men who are in charge have 
formerly been in the employment of railroads? 

Mr. GOOD. The whole power is still in the hands of the 
President. The President has full power to settle with all these 
railroads. Now, the President, under the practice, has dele- 
gated that power, first to Mr. McAdoo as Director General, and 
then to Mr. Hines and his associates. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Has Congress any control over that settle- 
ment? 

Mr. GOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The power was left to the President in the 
transportation act? 

Mr. GOOD. No. That was the power that was given the 
President when the roads were turned over to the President. 

Mr. McKEOWN. To make the final settlement? 

Mr. GOOD. To make the final settlement. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I thought that provision to make final set- 
tlement was carried in the transportation act that was recently 
passed and that he did not haye the power in the other act to 
inake final settlement with the railroads. 

Mr. GOOD. The President has that power, and this money is 
under his control and the administration agents, and settlements 
are to be made by them. 

Mr. McKEOWN. And to be made out of the appropriation-in 
this bill? 

Mr. GOOD. ‘This bill, and an appropriation of $500,000.000 
that was made when the railroads were taken over and $750,- 
000,000 made last year and $200,000,000 more carried in the 
transportation act. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama, simply to direct the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, to what seems to be the prac- 
tical effect of this language, namely, that it requires them to 
take over the bonds as rapidly as funds become available, but 
there is nothing there which would require the War Finance 
Corporation to make these funds available. They can decline 
to dispose of securities or other bonds or paper which they may 
have, and in that way entirely nullify the intent of this provi- 
sion. Now, how, if the War Finance Corporation should not 
wish to do this thing, or if they felt that perhaps it would not be 
better to hold on to some securities they have, is this going to be 
of real effect? 2 

Mr. GOOD. How can they refuse to accept money from the 
Secretary of the Treasury when the certificates of indebtedness 
which the War Finance Corporation holds mature? 

Mr. WALSH. These certificates of indebtedness will be issued 
in the future, too. 

Mr. GOOD. They will not-have any power to take new cer- 
tificates. . 

Mr. WALSH. Why not? 

Mr. GOOD. Until they have taken these bonds. We worked 
over that with some care and with the thought in mind. The 
gentleman will read: 

The War Finance Corporation, as rapidly as funds become available, 
shall take over from the United States Railroad Administration, at par 
valve and accrued interest, these bonds, 

Now, when they get $10,000,000 of funds they can take over 
$10,000,000 of these bonds. They have no right to use this money 
that is coming in on these short-time certificates in the way of 
making new investments until every one of these bonds is taken 
over. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps so, but suppose we get the $10,000,000 
for the certificates, and the Railroad Administration says, 
“Why, yes; we have got $6,000,000 of Victory bonds, but we 
wish to retain them for a little while; we do not care to dispense 
with them just yet, as we may be able to use them in settling up 
with certain claimants”? 

Mr. GOOD. The Railroad Administration? 

Mr, WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. They are anxious to let go of these bonds. 

Mr, WALSH. That is the impression the committee has got. 
But suppose they are not anxious? 

Mr. GOOD. They have some Liberty bonds there that are 
selling on the market for only 86 or 87 to-day. They are going to 
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get par for them. Do you think the Railroad Administration 
would want to part with them? 

Mr. WALSH. Then what is the need of the language in the 
last line, “ such issues as it does not desire to retain”? 

Mr. GOOD, There will be some of those bonds that railroad 
employees are making payments on. Those employees should 
not be released from their obligation to take them where they 
are willing to take them, and it is only where the employee 
claims he can not pay for them, as I understand, that the admin- 
istration has been taking those over. Now, then, that was put in 
there so as to permit the Railroad Administration to carry out 
its contract and deliver those bonds. Those bonds it is proposed 
to have the Director General to deliver to the employee who has 
purchased them. That is the reason for the language. 

Mr. WALSH. So that the Railroad Administration, in the 
gentleman’s opinion, will only seek to retain bonds which have 
been subscribed for by employees of the railroads and which 
they are purchasing but haye not paid for fully? 

Mr. GOOD, Yes; and are making payments upon. 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in certifying to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the amount 2 to any carrier under paragraphs 
(f) and (g) of section 204 of the transportation act, 1920, also shall 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury such sums, if any, as may be 
due from such carrier to the President (as operator of transportation 
systems under Federal control) on account of traffic balances or other 
indebtedness. The amount so certified to be due the President, upon 
his request, shall be deducted by the Secretary of the Treasury from 
the amount so certified to be due such carrier and thereupon all be 
credited by him to the appropriation made in section 202 of the trans- 
portation act, 1920. Such deductions shall be considered as a payment 
pro tanto of such indebtedness to the Government, 

Mr. OGDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OGDEN: Page 3, after line 3, insert: 
“American Printing House for the Blind: To enable the American 
Printing House for the Blind more adequately to provide books and 
apparatus for the education of the blind, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act approved August 4. 1919, 510.000.“ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane and is new legis- 
lation and not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not a deficiency, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. OGDEN. Mr. Chairman, it is a deficiency, however. 
This amendment, Mr. Chairman, carries the balance of the 
authorization provided for in the act approved August 4, 1919. 
The deficiency bill which was approved November 4, 1919, ap- 
propriated or carried $30,000 of that authorization. Now, the 
$30,000 has been expended on the program to replace obsolete 
and worn-out machinery with new machinery and to increase 
the supply of books for the blind. The amount so carried in 
the deficiency bill was not sufficient to complete this program 
or carry out the purpose set out in the act of August 4, 1919; 
hence the amount carried in this amendment is a deficiency in 
the sense that it carries out the purposes of that act. It there- 
fore appears to me that the point of order is not well taken. A 
deficiency exists, and there is existing law authorizing the ap- 
propriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. OGDEN] offers an amendment to the 
bill “to enable the American Printing House for the Blind 
more adequately to provide books and apparatus for the educa- 
tion of the blind, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of August 4, 1919, $10,000.” To this amendment the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] makes the point of order that it is 
not germane to the bill, or to any paragraph of the bill, and 
also that it is unauthorized by law. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not a deficiency, either, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that it is not a deficiency. The 
Chair has examined the bill, and there is no provision in the 
bill relating to the care of the blind, and therefore the Chair 
holds that the amendment is not germane to the bill or to any 
section or paragraph of the bill. For that reason the Chair 
sustains the point. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IMPROVEMENTS AND REPAIRS. 


Repairs to suburban roads: For current work of repairs to sub- 
urban roads and suburban streets, including maintenance of motor 
vehicles, $35,000, 
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Mr. HARRELD and Mr. McKHOWN rose. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. $ 

Mr. McKEOWN. I wish to make an inquiry. We have 
made an appropriation of something like $225,000 recently to 
improve the streets running out to the improved roads of Mary- 
land. Does that item include this same amount? 

Mr. GOOD. That, as I understand, was for repaving certain 
roads. ‘This item is to supply a deficiency in an appropriation of 
$200,000 made last year for repair of the roads in the District 
of Columbia that are outside of what is known as the old city 
of Washington. There was a balance a coupie of weeks ago of 
about $7,000 or $8,000. Some of the roads are in a deplorable 
condition. They asked for $75,000 and made the suggestion 
that if some of these roads were not repaired and damage 
should result, this Government might be liable. In other words, 
the roads are in a very bad condition, and ought to be put ina 
better state of repair. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The appropriation which 
the gentleman refers to is for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
I agree with him that the roads are in bad shape, being evi- 
dently affected by the severe winter weather. They seem to 
have gone to pieces quite a good deal in the outlying districts. 

Mr. GOOD. I think that is so. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield?’ 


I wish to get some information about the item “ including main- 
tenance of motor vehicles.” What is that for? 

Mr. GOOD. What item does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. HARRELD. In that paragraph, line 21. 

Mr. GOOD. That includes the motor trucks. It does not in- 
clude passenger-carrying vehicles. It includes motor trucks and 
a of the District of Columbia used in repairing 
roads. 

Mr. HARRELD. Repairing roads? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes, sir. 


Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


tleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I presume an appropriation 
was made before for this same work or similar work? 

Mr. GOOD. ‘There was an appropriation in last year’s Dis- 
trict of Columbia bill for $200,000, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Did the bill mame the 

streets on which the money was to be expended? 
Mr. GOOD. No. That is a lump sum for repairs. It does 
not name the streets for repairs of this kind, 
manent improvement it names the streets that are to be perma- 
nently improved. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I ask the question because 
sometimes the department uses up all the money that has been 
appropriated for it, all that Congress thought it should have, 
and then comes in and asks for an additional appropriation 
under the heading of a deficiency, when, in fact, those addi- 
tional appropriations are really not a deficiency at all. 

Mr. GOOD. They claim the appropriation this year was in- 
sufficient, first, because of the increased cost of labor, and then 
the increased number of these roads that had to be repaired, 
because they had not been repaired during the war. They were 
getting in very bad condition. Now, I know nothing about the 
question as to whether any preference was made in repairing 
some roads, and spending more money on some roads than on 
others, but the committee were impressed with the fact that 
it was absolutely necessary to make some appropriation. We 
cut the estimate fram $75,000 to $35,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I asked the question be- 
cause it has occurred to me that some appropriations made 
under the guise of deficiencies are not deficiencies but additional 
appropriations. I think it can not be denied that in many 
instances we find the departments asking for a certain amount 
of money.. They are allowed less money than they ask. When 
they take up the work they start out on a plan so large that 
they know the amount of money appropriated will not enable 
them to carry the work to the end, and when they have used 
up their appropriation they come and ask for additional money 
and call it a deficiency. 


If there is a per- 


Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. ə 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not true that if the heads of 
departments lived up to the law there could not be any such 
thing as a deficiency? ’ 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There is a law against cre- 
ating a deficiency. 
i ae eer aes of Missouri. Yes; but they do not pay any atten- 

on to it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is my complaint, Mr. 


Chairman. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If they were compelled to live up to 
that law, a deficiency weuld be an utter impossibility. They will 
have to come to that some time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In many of these cases a 
deficiency does not actually occur, but the time when there will 
be a deficiency is approaching, and they come to the committee 
and ask for more money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. . 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

For two additional members of the commission, at the rate of $12,000 
per annum each, from April 16 to June 30, 1920, inclusive; and for 
the amount required to increase the compensation of nine members of 
the commission from $10,000 to $12,000 ee annum each and the secre- 
tary of the commission from $5,000 to $7,500 per annum from February 
28 to June 30, 1920, inclusive, $7,004.23. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

_ The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment by Mr. Goop: Page 4, line 22, after the word 
“inclusive,” strike out the figures “$7,004.23” and insert the figures 
“ $12,004.23." 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 


chairman how he and his committee made a mistake of $5,000? 


Mr. GOOD. It was simply an oversight. After the word 
„inclusive,“ in line 18, there should have been inserted“ $5,000.” 
That is the amount that it takes to pay the compensation of these 
two additional members of the commission. When we came to 
check up the total we found that sum had been inadvertently 
omitted. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did not the gentleman and his committee 
have the benefit of the guidance of this million-dollar clerk to 
whom some time ago, not by my vote, the House gave $1,000 for 
saving the country so much money? 

Mr. GOOD. The committee has the services and the advice 
of very, very efficient clerks. They work day and night; last 
night they worked until nearly midnight. Under that kind of 
stress oversights of this sort are bound to creep in, no matter 
how efficient the clerks are. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘They happen in the best regulated families, 

Mr. GOOD. It was a mistake, frankly admitted, and we want 
to correct it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


Distribution of card indexes: For services of assistants at salaries 
less than $1,000 per annum and for piecework and work by the hour, 
9 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IHlinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. IRELAND: Page 5, after line 15, insert: “ For 
payment to Mrs, Fannie Lackland Washington, widow of Lawrence 

ashington, late attendant in the Representatives’ reading room of the 
Library of Congress, $1,250.” 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, as every Member of the House 
is quite well aware, if this amendment receives the favorable 
action of the House, the recipient of the amount is the widow 
of the late attendant in the Representatives’ room in the Library 
of Congress. 

Lawrence Washington was the last of the male line of that 
name born in Mount Vernon, and he was born in the room in 
which the Father of his Country died. He began his em- 
ployment in the Library of Congress in 1897 at a salary of 
$900 a year. Later that was increased to $1,200 and then to 
$1,500, and last year he finally reached the munificent compen- 
sation of $2,000 per annum for his services. I am told by all 
the Members who have employed the reference library under 
his direction and assistance that he was a wonderfully efficient 
man in the service and beloved by all who knew him. 
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Some days ago the gentleman from Ohio, Dr. Fess, sent to 
the Committee on Accounts a resolution to pay to the widow 
of the deceased ‘the usual compensation granted by the House 
to its employees of six months’ salary and $250 for funeral 
expenses, 

The late Lawrence Washington was not technically in the 
employ of the House, and the Committee on Accounts, by 
whose direction and authority I act in offering this amendment, 
sought not to create a precedent in this regard; and I think it 
was the sentiment of the entire committee who were present 
that it should be offered on some appropriation bill, and that 
no objection would be made to it, but that they did not care to 
have it brought in as a report from the Committee on Accounts 
and thereby set a precedent of that sort. I am sure that our 
sense of chivalry, justice, and equity will not allow us to take 
any other than a favorable action on the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, ordinarily I would make the 
point of order against and oppose this amendment. But I 
can not find it in my heart to oppose this one. I am one of the 
Members who was intimately acquainted with Mr. Washington. 
I am one of the recipients of his many kind courtesies and help- 
ful assistance. Mr. Washington had, on one occasion especially, 
stayed in that library over yonder until half past 3 a. m. 
assisting me in getting up some data. He has worked with me 
there several times until past midnight. An employee of the 
Government, working on a salary of $2,000, who showed that 
much interest in Government work—I think this is a very 
small tribute to him. He was a man who loved his work. He 
was a man who took pride in it. He was a man who felt 
honored to be efficient in his work and was there ready to serve 
any Member day and night when called. I can not oppose 
this amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. While Mr. Washington was not technically 
an empolyee of this House, he was, in point of fact, an em- 
ployee that served the membership of this House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; as a matter of fact and in spirit he 
was an employee in the service of the Members of this House, 
I do not believe there was a Member who ever asked assistance 
whose request he ever turned down. I hope the amendment 
will pass. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I think this amendment presents a very bad precedent, 
but I hope it never will be used as a precedent. There are so 
many circumstances surrounding the whole situation, so many 
Members of the House have felt the justice of it, in view of 
the fact that Mr. Washington in his lifetime received a salary 
altogether inadequate for the service he performed, in view of 
the fact that he was the only male descendant bearing the name 
of Washington, the first President of the Republic—there has 
been so much sentiment in favor of it and so many Members 
have seen me in regard to it, suggesting that I would not make 
a point of order, that I can not oppose it; but I hope it will 
never be used, and should never be used, as a precedent in 
asking to make an appropriation in this manner for 
the family of an employee of the Government. 

The AN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. IRELAND]. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


For medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies for war-risk 
insurance patients and other beneficiaries of the Public Health Service, 
including necessary personnel, regular and reserve commissioned officers 
of the Public Health Service, clerical help in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, maintenance, 2 pens leases, fuel, lights, water, 
printing, freight, transportation and travel, maintenance and operation 
of passenger motor vehicles, and reasonable burial expenses (not ex- 
ceeding $100 for any patient dying in hospital), $7,666,187.14. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 5, after line 19, insert the following: “ Miscellaneous: For 


carrying out the provisions of the act entitled An act for the relief of 
the estate of John M. Lea, deceased,” approved April 7, 1920, $6,883.31.” 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the act approyed April 7, 1920, 
reads as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, in full settlement of the following claim, to the 
Nashville Trust Co., administrator de bonis non cum testamente an- 
nexo of the estate of John M. Lea, deceased, late of Nashville, Tenn., 
the sum of $6,883.31, that being the amount found due by the Court 
of Claims for rents collected by the Quartermaster’s ent, 
United States Army, during the Civil War from the tenants of said 
John M. Lea, which rents were paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, as reported to Congress in Senate Document No. 48, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session, 


Under the law the Comptroller of the Treasury has held that 
inasmuch as that language does not provide for an “ appropria- 


tion out of money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” 


that it was not an appropriation. It was clearly the intention 
of Congress to appropriate the money. The act authorized 
and directed the Secretary of the Treasury to pay this sum. 
Now, this amendment is to correct the defect in that language 
in the act of April 7, 1920, and I am directed by the committee 
to offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. i 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES. 

Denver, Colo., Mint: For wages of workmen and other employees, 
$16,500. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the section. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether or not the term “and elsewhere” with respect 
to clerical help is not a new clause. 

Mr. GOOD. No; it is the same as the original appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Health Department has an appropria- 
tion for clerical help elsewhere? 

Mr. GOOD. A great deal of the clerical help is outside of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, after line 4, insert the pete 

“ Publie buildings—Relief of contractors: For an additional amount 
for the payment of claims of contractors, ete., arising under the act 
entitled ‘An act for the relief of contractors and subcontractors of the 
eeaeee Dean aet sade other AO A Seren Pom ee 
1919, as amended, $560,000.” AE, TAS, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the améndment that it is not germane to the bill nor 
15 any paragraph in it, that it is new legislation unauthorized 

y law. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve the 
point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. It was eliminated formerly on a point of 
order from another bill. 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. I made the point of order to this same pro- 
vision in another bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve the 
point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the situation with regard to 
this appropriation is this: There is an appropriation this year 
of $500,000 to pay these contractors. An act was passed, ap- 
proved August 25, 1919, providing that certain contractors who 
had contracts for Government buildings, if they sustained loss 
because of war conditions on contracts that were approved 
before we went into the war, but which had to be completed 
during the war, should be reimbursed for actual losses sustained 
because of war conditions. That is the law. We appropriated 
$500,000 for that purpose. I am placed in a rather embarrass- 
ing position with regard to this item. The item would have 
been put in the bill but for the fact that the committee desired 
to save the cost of printing. When it was brought up in the 
committee I was requested to bring it up on the floor of the 
House, The only way that it is subject to a point of order, 
under the ruling of the Chair, is that it is not germane. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Another deficiency bill is te be brought in. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. It may be incorporated in that bill 

Mr. GOOD. Let me explain the matter to the gentleman a 
little further. The estimates for the amount now pending before 
the sundry civil appropriation bill subcommittee are” for 
$1,750,000. The amount that we appropriate here will be de- 
ducted from that appropriation. The mere fact that it should 
go out here will embarrass to a considerable extent certain 
firms that are now on the threshold of bankruptcy. 

Mr. BLANTON, I would have no objection to the amendment 
if it did not provide for payment for contracts that were not 
finished in accordance with the terms of the contract, but the 
amendment, as I caught it, authorized payment for losses where 
the contractors failed to carry out their contracts, in finishing 
construction. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; they can not be paid anything except 
on those contracts that are completed in accordance with the - 
terms of the act of Congress, 
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Mr. BLANTON. On reading the amendment, I see that is so, 
and I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word in order to ask the chairman of the committee if this 
appropriation of $7,566,000 is intended to cover the expenses of 
some of the service men who have been placed by the Health 
Service in private hospitals and institutions. 

Mr.GOOD. Yes. This appropriation is available for the oper- 
ation of Public Health Service hospitals, including marine hos- 
pitals, and also for men who are in contract hospitals. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is it possible out of this appropriation to con- 
struct hospitals for the men? 

Mr. GOOD. It is not. This appropriation is merely a main- 
tenance item. 

Mr. BARBOUR, And it will take care of those who are 
placed in private institutions? 

Mr. GOOD, That is correct. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION. 


Washington, D. C., Government hotel for Government workers: For 
maintenance, operation, and management of the hotel and restanrant 
therein, including personal services, $275,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 
I want to ask the chairman if we are to expend $275,000 each 
quarter for the maintenance of this Government hotel for 
civilian workers? 

Mr. GOOD. For the months of April, May, and June; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the chairman believes that where these 
hotel buildings are furnished by the Goyernment, where the 
furniture in them and all the paraphernalia and everything 
else—the cooking department and everything—are furnished 
by the Government, we have to appropriate here every three 
months $275,000 to carry on the institution for the civilian work- 
ers of this Government? Is that his plan as an economist in this 
House? 

Mr. GOOD. That is the plan of the Department of Labor in 
conducting the hotel. 

Mr, BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think we ought to 
tear*down those buildings and throw them into the Potomac 
River and save this money, rather than carry on an expense 
that costs us a million one hundred thousand dollars a year 
over and above the income from it? 

Mr. GOOD. The Potomac is a very beautiful river, and I 
should hate to see its beauty interfered with by depositing 
those buildings in it. {Laughter.] I will say this to the gen- 
tileman from Texas: Congress, about eight months ago, pro- 
vided by law that all the receipts from the operation of this 
hotel should be covered into the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts. Now, they pay all their receipts into 
the Treasury. According to the statement made before the 
committee in the operation of this hotel there will be during 
the year a profit of around $25,000. It was necessary to make 
an appropriation at the beginning of the year to carry on that 
hotel. There are about 1,700 Government clerks, young ladies, 
who are housed and furnished two meals a day in those build- 
ings. We appropriated $700,000 for that purpose. ‘They will 
ruh out of funds entirely the 1st of April, and this is to make 
an appropriation for their subsistence. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the chairman remember the statement 
put in the report on the bill by the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Lanatey] some time ago, showing the 
enormous salaries the employees of this housing department 
were receiving, allowed them by the Secretary of Labor, and 
the legislation doing away with the housing department? The 
gentleman remembers that report, does he not? 

Mr. GOOD. It has not become a law yet. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it passed this House last December. 
Has the gentleman made any inyestigation to find out just 
what kind of salaries these people are drawing now in con- 
nection with this hotel business? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; we have had a full list of the salaries. 

Mr. BLANTON. What are those salaries? 

Mr. GOOD. They run all the way up to $5,000 a year. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do the cooks and waiters get $5,000 a 
year? 

Mr. GOOD. No; they do not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, men performing seryice less valuable 
than cooks and waiters, in the report made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky IMr. Lancrey], were drawing even 
up to $10,000, allowed them by the Secretary of Labor. One of 

. them, I think, drew as high as $10,000. I will ask the gentle- 
man from Kentucky if I am mistaken? 
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Mr, LANGLEY. No; but the gentleman is mistaken in the 
statement that there are any now who are getting that much 
salary. 

Mr. BLANTON, 

Mr, LANGLEY. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
$10,000. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not at the moment recall the exact 
amounts, but they were too much, and I think some are now 
getting too much. I am in hearty accord with the gentleman's 
criticism, but I do not care to discuss the matter now because 
we are going to have a conference on that bill in the next two 
or three days. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
business ? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Iam going to try to help do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. We should dispense with these high-salaried 
employees down there drawing that kind of a salary. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I agree with the gentleman, and I am going 
to try to help secure the enactment of a law that will prevent 
the payment of salaries in excess of what the service rendered 
deserves. 

Mr. GOOD, The committee has given less money than was 
asked for the rest of the year. There is a bill pending, as the 
gentleman knows, in conference for the purpose of turning this 
whole organization over to the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it has not been pigeonholed at the other 
end of the Capitol? 

Mr. GOOD, I am not familiar with the history of that bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. We passed it so long ago that most of us 
had forgotten all about it, but I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

Mr. LANGLEY. ‘There has been some delay, due to conditions 
that I shall be glad to explain when I bring the conference 
report up in the House. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, I do that only to say 
this in reply to what the gentleman from Texas has said, that I 
know very little as to the report to which the gentleman refers 
having been made by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANG- 
LEY]; but the testimony before the Committee on Appropriations 
would indicate that the Government hotels under the present 
management are being economically conducted. There is no evi- 
dence of any excessive salary being paid at this time, and so far 
as the Government continuing in the hotel business, Miss James, 
who is now in control of it, stated she is personally opposed to 
the Government continuing in the business. The statement pre- 
sented to the committee by Miss James justifies entirely the ac- 
tion of the House in appropriating this amount. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; I will yield for a 
question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is it the purpose of the Government to 
abandon those buildings down there entirely, or just abandon 
the hotel part of it? 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. I regret I am not in position 
to answer the gentleman. That depends in great measure on 
the legislation which is pending and which has been referred to 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Botanic Garden, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment by Mr. Goop: Page 6, strike out line 23 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


* LEGISLATIVE, 
“ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


“To pay the widow of William J. Browning, late a Representative 
from the State of New Jersey, $7,500. 

“ BOTANIC GARDEN.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. ` 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Husrep, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13677, 
the deficiency appropriation bill, and had directed him to report 


But it was in the gentleman's report. 
That is correct. 
I think one lacked about $2.50 of getting 


Is the gentleman going to end this monkey 


1920. 
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the same to, the House with certain amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed anderead the 
third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. On that I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 0. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Goop, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Atmon, for to-day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. WELTY, for three days, on account of important 
business, 

To Mr. LunINc, for 10 days, on account of business. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS SIGNATURE. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 12260. An act to amend section 600 of the act approved 
September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes”; and 

H. R. 12581. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village and township of Shelly, Norman County, Minn., and the 
township of Caledonia, Traill County, N. Dak., and their suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Red River 
of the North on the boundary line between the said States. 


SENATE BILL REFERBED. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee as indicated below: 
S. 4163. An act to incorporate the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11578. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: s 

S. 4073. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River near Kansas City. 


ADJOURNMENT., 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 1 
minute p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, April 21, 
1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIU, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
13627) to amend paragraph (e) of section T of the act approved 
March 3, 1919, entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for 
discharged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines,” 
reported the same without amendment, "accompanied by a report 
(No. 856), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12487) to author- 
ize the expenditure of the sum of $100,000, heretofore appro- 
priated for the erection of a United States post office, courthouse, 
and jail at Cordova, Alaska, by the act approved March 4, 1913, 
for the erection of a United States courthouse and jail at Cor- 
dova, Alaska, reported the same without amendment, accompa- 


nied by a report (No. 857), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Hye 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13650) to amend “An 
act for the establishment of a probation system for the District 
of Columbia,” approved January 25, 1910, as amended, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
858), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 13696) to amend subsection 
11 of section 231 of the war-revenue act of 1918; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 13697) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 24, 1919; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 13698) to amend an act author- 
izing the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to 
make certain disposition of condemned ordnance, guns, and 
cannon balls in their respective departments; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GRIGSBY: A bill (H. R. 13699) to vacate a portion of 
the naval barracks tract reserve situated at Sitka, Alaska, and 
to vest the title thereto in the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 13700) increasing the pay 
of bookbinders and bookbinder machine operators employed in 
the Government Printing Office, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 13701) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to sell and patent to the 
Peoples Investment Co. (Inc.) certain lands in Louisiana; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PARRISH (by request): A bill (H. R. 13702) amend- 
ing the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1918, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 13703) to authorize asso- 
ciation of producers of agricultural products; te the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13704) to estab- 
lish in the Treasury Department a bureau of supply, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 13705) providing equal pay 
for equal service on street railways within the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 13706) for the relief of 
contractors and subcontractors, including material men, for 
work under the Navy Department, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 13707) to 


1 ee desecration of the flag and insignia of the United States 


and to provide punishment therefor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODS of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 18722) to further 
regulate certain public-service corporations operating within 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HUSTED: Resolution (H. Res. 526) providing for 
certain employees and the payment of the expenses of the 
Judiciary Committee or a subcommittee thereof incurred pur- 
suant to the provisions of House resolution 469, adopted March 
4, 1920; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Resolution (H. Res. 527) for the 
immediate consideration of House bill 12466; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 341) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan to the city of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, tents and cots for use of Boy Scout organization of that 
city in their annual encampment during the month of July and 
August, 1920; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 13708) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Ingle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 13709) granting an increase 
of pension to Marion B. Patterson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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By Mr. HARRELD: A bill (H. R. 13710) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine F. Edsall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 13711) granting an increase of 
pension to John Wood; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 13712) granting a pension 
to Margaret Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill R. 18713) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna Burke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 13714) to re- 
fund certain duties paid by the Nash Motors Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13715) granting a pension to John Gust 
Pearson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 13716) granting an increase 
of pension to Louisa White Spurgeon; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 13717) to reimburse the Mid- 
wood Park Property Owners’ Association; to the Committee on 


Claims. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 13718) granting a pension to 
Ubert C. Ricker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bili (H. R. 13719) for the 
appointment of William Edward Tidwell as first lieutenant in 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 13720) granting a pension to 

„Piere Reidt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 13721) granting 
a pension to Edward Ellis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3087. By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Raymond D. Austin 
Post, No. 115, American Legion, of Delaware, Ohio, urging favor- 
able legis!ation on bonus for soldiers; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

8088. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Boston Lodge, No. 264, urging the neces- 
sity of granting immediate amnesty to all prisoners whose re- 
ligious, political, or economic beliefs form the basis of their 
prosecution, trial, and imprisonment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3089. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of L. M. Passarello and 
18 other residents of Philadelphia, Pa., in behalf of the Sterling- 
Lehlbach civil-service retirement bill; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

3090. Also, petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, in 
behalf of appropriations for the Weather Bureau; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

3091. Also, petition of Prince-Forbes Post, No. 7, the Aieri- 
can Legion, of Philadelphia, Pa: in support of the fourfold plan 
of bonus legislation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3092. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, Chicago, III., urging that the present excess- 
profits tax-be abandoned, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

3093. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the National 
Lock Co, and the Fyrac Manufacturing Co., of Rockford, III., 
opposing House bill 12976; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3094, Also, petition of J. D. Hollingshead & Co., Chicago, 
III., opposing House bills 12379 and 12646; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

3095. Also, petition of the Boone Post, No. TT, American 
Legion, Belvidere, III., and the Illinois Department, No. 309, 
Mid-Nation Post, Chicago, III., relative to the bonus for the 
ex-service men of the World War; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3096. Also, petition of the Wooden Box Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, favoring a revision of the antitrust laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3097. Also, petition of the City Council of La Salle, Ill., favor- 
ing the Mason bill for recognition of the republic of Ireland; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3098. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Wooden Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of New York City, favoring a revision 
of the antitrust act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3099. Also, petition of the Cap and Millinery Cutters’ Union, 
Local No. 2, New York, favoring the passage of Senate joint 
resolution 171 and Senate bill 1233; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


3100. By Mr, ROWE: Petition of Dr. E. Florence-Gaer and 
45 residents of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging the passage of House 
bill 1112; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3101. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Chelsea Post, No. 34, Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Massachusetts, urging the fourfold 
plan as a bonus for the ex-service men of the World War; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3102. Also, petition of Paton MacGilyary, Boston, Mass., rela- 
tive to House bill 10918; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3103. Also, petition of the Federal Employees’ Local Union, 
Boston, Mass., against the Smoot amendment to the legislative 
appropriation bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3104. Also, petition of Federal Employees’ Local Union, of 
Boston, urging the passage of the civil service retirement bill, 
etc.; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

3105. Also, petition of American War Veterans’ Association 
of City and County Employees, of Boston, Mass., against the pas- 
Sage of any bill that would exclude from its benefits any soldier, 
sailor, or marine who served in the World War; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

3106. Also, petition of American Felt Co., Boston, Mass., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 12379; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

3107. Also, petition of National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, Boston, Mass., urging the passage of the Fuller bill, 
House bill 13261; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department. i 

3108. Also, petition of Gray Silver, Charles A. Lyman, and 
T. C. Atkeson, Washington, D. C., urging the passage of the 
Capper-Hersman bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3109. Also, petition of the Massachusetts Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, Springfield, Mass., urging reform in the Postal 
Service, compensation, etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

3110. Also, petition of American Legion, Department of 
Massachusetts, urging the passage of House bill 13407; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3111. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of the Colorado 
Springs Post, No. 5, American Legion, urging the fourfold plan 
of compensation for the ex-service men of the World War; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3112. By Mr. WEBSTER: Petition of H. C. Pearson and a 
number of other citizens of Spokane, Wash., indorsing House 
bill 1112, providing for the parole of Federal prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, April 21, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee that we feel the weight of 
responsibility for that eternal vigilance which is the price of 
our liberties. We thank Thee that in addressing ourselves to 
the high office of this place we are doing so with a sense of 
our tremendous responsibility, and we seek the guidance of the 
changeless and unerring God that Thy law may be the law of 
our land and Thy will wrought out in all the work and labor of 
our hands. Bless us as a Nation and people and make us a 
blessing to the world. We ask for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. X 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 13677) making appropriations to supply & 
deficiency in the appropriations for the Federal control of trans- 
portation systems and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 4073. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River near Kansas City; and > 
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H. R. 11578. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the County Sligo Benevo- 
lent and Protective Association, of Boston, Mass., praying for 
the good offices of the Senate of the United States in securing 
the release of political prisoners in Ireland, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 5 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of Holland Camp, No. 
38, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Michigan, of 
Holland, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to pen- 
sion soldiers of the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrec- 
tion, and the China relief expedition, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the City Commission of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., praying for an increase in salaries of postal em- 
ployees, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Adcraft Club of Detroit, 
Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to im- 
pose certain specified taxes on advertising, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. i 

He also presented a petition of the Federation of Labor of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for an investigation of the activities of 
the Bureau of Immigration, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of Local Lodge No. $43, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, of Detroit; of Local Lodge No. 
82, International Association of Machinists, of Kalamazoo; and 
of the Federation of Labor of Detroit, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
parole of Federal prisoners, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr, CURTIS, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13266) making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Coluinbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
for other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 530) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4205) to amend section 4, chapter 1, 
of Title I of an act entitled “An act making further provision 

for a civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes,” 

-approved June 6, 1900, as heretofore amended by section 2 of 
an act entitled “An act to amend section 86 of an act to provide 
a government for the Territory of Hawaii, to provide for addi- 
tional judges, and for other judicial purposes,” approved March 
8, 1909, and for other purposes, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 531) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 4258) granting a pension to James Black (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING (for Mr. POINDEXTER) : 

A bill (S. 4259) to provide further for the relief of war 
minerals producers, and to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide relief in cases of contracts connected with the prose- 
cution of the war, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 
1919; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4260) for the relief of the Acme Die Casting Cor- 
poration, of New York City, N. X.; 

A bill (S. 4261) for the relief of the Sirio Match Co., of New 
York City, N. V.; 

A bill (S. 4262) for the relief of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of 
New York City, N. Y.; 

A bill (S. 4263) for the relief of the Thermal Syndicate 
(Ltd.), of New York City, N. Y.; 

A bill (S. 4264) for the relief of the Drapery Hardware Co., 
of New York City, N. Y.; 

A bill (S. 4265) for the relief of Charles B. Chrystal; and 

A bill (S. 4266) for the relief of the William Wrigley, jr. 
Co. (Inc.), of New York City, N. X.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SPENCER: f 

A bill (S. 4267) creating a commission on the racial question; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. E 

A bill (S. 4268) granting a pensien to mMicodosia Benner (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 


LIX— 373 


By Mr. NELSON: j 

A bill (S. 4269) for the relief of Orlando O. Allen (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4270) for the relief of J. H. Orr (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 4271) to reimburse D. H. Carpenter, postmaster at 
Seddon, Ala., for money and stamps stolen from said post office 
at Seddon, Ala., and repaid by him to the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Claims. ‘ 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 0 

A bill (S. 4272) to confirm the right, title, and interest of the 
Peoples’ Investment Co. (Inc.), of the State of Louisiana, in 
certain lands; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment providing that imme- 
diately upon official notification of the death, from wounds or 
disease not the result of his own misconduct, of any officer or 
enlisted man of the regular Nayy or regular Marine Corps the 
Paymaster General of the Navy shall pay to the widow, child or 
children, or other dependent relative an amount equal to six 
months’ pay at the rate received by such officer or enlisted man 
at the date of his death, etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
the naval appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 
THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. NEW submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 10878) to provide for the promotion and 
maintenance of the American merchant marine, to repeal certain 
emergency legislation, and provide for the disposition, regula- 
tion, and use of property acquired thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 


PENSION APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. WOLCOTT submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3219) extending the benefits of 
the general pension laws to members of the Eighth, Twentieth, 
Twenty-sixth, Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, 
Thirtieth, Thirty-first, Thirty-second, and Thirty-third Regi- 
ments, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and ordered to be printed. 


THE AMERICAN CREED. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record a statement in reference to the American creed, which 
has been made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr, SPENCER]. 
It is a very brief and terse statement. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senator Spencer, of Missouri, in response to a request from 
a prominent woman's club in St. Louis, Mo., as to his conception 
of the creed of America and what it meant to him, replied: 

Jo me the creed of America is: A country founded upon 
absolute justice to all, with the door of opportunity open wide 
and with facilities for general education everywhere available; 
a place where the fullest liberty prevails and where every man 
and woman is equal before the law. 

“*This creed means to me: A thrilling pride in the glorious 
history which has established it, and loyalty to the principles 
which it declares, and a determination, by every means in my 
power, that it shall be transmitted to the next generation un- 
tainted and unweakened.““ 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 13677. An act making appropriations to supply a defi- 
ciency in the appropriations for the Federal control of trans- 
portation systems and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its titie and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, : 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9369) to revise and equalize rates 
of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil 
War, to certain widows, former widows, dependent parents, and 
children of such Soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain 
Army nurses, and granting pensions and increase of pensions 
in certain cases. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Pensions with amendments. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a | of the committee. As I understand the Senator, the words or 


quorum. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glags McNary Spencer 
Ball Harris Moses Sterling 
Calder Jones, N, Mex. Nelson anson 
Capper Jones, Wash, New Thomas 
Chamberlain King Nugent Trammell 
Comer Knox Phelan Underwood 
Culberson Lenroot Phipps Warren 
Curtis McCormick Pittman Wolcott 
Dial McCumber Reed 

France McKellar Sheppard 

Gerry McLean 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Krey], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Harrison, Mr. KELLOGG, and Mr. OVERMAN answered to 
their names when called. 

Mr, HENDERSON, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. S- 
mons, Mr. Owen, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. Longe, Mr, Sacra of 
Maryland, Mr. PAGE, Mr. KEYES, Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. KENDRICK, 
Mr. RANSDELL, and Mr. Saurs of South Carolina entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill may be dispensed with and that the committee 
amendments may be first considered. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from North Dakota 
asks that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I now ask unanimous nent that the com- 
mittee amendments may be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, in 
section 1, page 1, line 8, after the word “ duty,” to insert “and 
every person who served 60 days or more in the War with 
Mexico, or on the coasts or frontier thereof, or en route thereto, 
during the war with that mation, and was honorably discharged 
therefrom,” so as to make the section read: 


That every person who served 90 days or more in the Army, Navy, 


or Marine C of the United States during the yews vil War, and who has 
been honorably discharged therefrom, or who, hav: so served less 
than 90 S, fe d for a disability’ mone ye in the service 


and in the line of auy, every person who served 60 days or more 


in the War with Mexico, or on the coasts or frontier thereof, or en 
route thereto, during the war with that nation, and was honorably 
discharged therefrom, Ent who is now in receipt of, or entitled to 
receive under g law, a a of less than 380 per month, shall. 
from and after the passage of this act, be entitled to and shall be paid 
a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to have some in- 
formation from the Senator having charge of the bill regarding 
that amendment. It seems to be very comprehensive in its 
character. ‘The bill, of course, was introduced to cover a certain 
class of pensioners. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to include the veterans of the Mexican War—what few 
of them are left—and their widows. If there is a real reason 
for the increase of the pensions of the veterans of the Civil War, 
owing for the most part to the increase in the cost of living, 
which is due entirely to the action of the Government itself 
in the inflation of the currency and in the methods of providing 
for the recent war, then it would apply to the same extent to 
the few survivors of the Mexican War and their widows, 
This amendment is to include those within its provisions. 

Mr, THOMAS. That, of course, accounts for the first phrase 
of the amendment; but I am particularly inquiring about the 
words “or on the coasts or frontier thereof, or en route thereto, 
during the war with that nation.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is exactly the way the law now 
reads, and has read for some time, and it has been the basis 
of the law providing for pensions to Mexican War veterans. So 
really the only change is the inclusion of those now drawing 
pensions under the pension laws relative to Mexican soldiers 
and their widows in the increase provided for in this bill. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that I understand the meaning of 
this amendment, and particularly the words to which the Sena- 
tor from Colorado last invited the attention of the chairman 


on the coasts or frontier thereof, or en route thereto” are found 
in other enactments dealing with the subject of pensions. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are found in the pension laws rela- 
tive to pensions for soldiers who served in the Mexican War. 
They are not written into the pension laws relative to any, 
other class of pensioners. The rule indicated by those words 
has been followed with reference to Mexican War soldiers; in 
other words, they did not have to be in Mexico, provided they. 
were serving on the coast of Mexico or on the frontier or on 
ships adjacent thereto, and were actually in the war. The 
number is so almost infinitesimal now that it seems to me that 
we ought not to attempt to change the old rule. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do I understand that the courts haye ruled 
that unless a man was actually in Mexico he did not serve in 
the War with Mexico? 

Mr. McCUMBER, No; I do not suppose the courts have so 
ruled at all, but the provision referred to has been the law, 
— 79 heretofore, and that portion is simply recopied into 
this i 

Mr, LENROOT. Does the Senator think in connection with 
the recent World War, where we give relief to all those who 
served in the war with Germany, that under the ruling of the 
department only those would be entitled to relief who served in 
Germany? 0 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; certainly not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this question came up years 
ago, and I know that the auditor held that no pension could be 
paid to any Mexican War veteran under the law unless he had 
actually served in Mexico during the war. So the law was 
written as it appears in the pending amendment; and while I 
have always thought that the wording was rather strange, at’ 
least it is the wording that placed on the pension list veterans“ 
of the Mexican War who did not actually go into Mexico. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In other words, the Senator thinks, as I 
do, that the words were unnecessary but, nevertheless, were put 
in the law on account, I think, of a ruling of the Pension 
Bureau. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it, 

Mr. THOMAS. The policy of Congress, then, is practically 
this, is it mot, that in legislation a man is construed to be a 
veteran of the Mexican War whether he served in Mexico or not, 
if he served on the coast or the frontier or at home? 


Mr. McCUMBER. No; if he was on his way, although the 


war ended before he reached Mexico, if he served 60 days, which ` 
is the limitation fixed for a pension as applied to the Mexican 
War veteran, he would receive his pension. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that is to say, the law has been broad- 
ened to such a degree that a man who was en route when the 
war ended is entitled to a pension in the same degree that the 
man who in the Mexican War bore the brunt of the fighting, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just exactly the same as the soldiers in 
the war of 1917 who never got an opportunity to get over, but 
were in camps in the United States or were on their way over, 
receive exactly the same treatment under all our pension laws 
as though they had been upon the battle front. 

Mr, THOMAS. I know. They are the ones who are now 
clamoring loudest for a bonus. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think they are clamoring so much 
as a great many politicians think they are. 

Mr. THOMAS. It may be that I am one of the politicians 
who think so. I can not think otherwise, in view of the mail 
which I get, some of which is personal and some of which is 
impersonal. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator must remember that he gets 
his mail only from the few who do wish it. There were nearly 
5,000,000 altogether, and the most of them are not writing. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The few who do wish it make the most noise, 
if they are but few only, and it is those who make the noise who 
successfully influence legislation. I shall not oppose this amend- 
ment, although when the time comes I intend to say something: 
about the bill; but I can not at present avoid the impulse of 
contrasting the compensation which we give to a man who has 
done virtually nothing with the compensation given to a man 
who has done everything. Blessed is the man who is on his way, 
to fight, for he shall not be forgotten when pensions are dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, last June there were, I 
think, 215 Mexican veterans left on the rolls. I assume that 
probably there arena of them left to-day. Now, it may be 
that there are one or two or three or four of those old veterans of 


the Mexican War who came under this rule that was established. 
in the law to which objection is now taken, 


1920. 


Mr. THOMAS. Iam not objecting. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Would the Senator withdraw from them 
their pensions at the present time? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no, Mr. President. I am not objecting, 
and I would not withdraw the pension if I could. Of course, I 
could not; but 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then would the Senator prevent their 
pensions being increased if there was a demand and real justice 
in the increase? 

Mr. THOMAS. The difficulty with this sort of legislation is 
the precedent which it sets for millions who are to come. There 
is where the Treasury will be sensibly affected, and I criticize it 
because of that fact. It would be surprising to me if there were 
500 men living who were engaged in the Mexican War, eyen to 
the extent of wishing that they might get into it. That genera- 
tion is virtually gone. I do not intend to make any objection to 
it, among other reasons because the Senator informs me that he 
has used the phraseology of existing law, but it does supply 
ground for comment in the future regarding our manner of 
pension legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Mexican War was in 1846. 
That is 74 years ago, and if there was a soldier in that war 16 
years old he must be 90 years old at the present time. I doubt 
whether there is a soldier of the Mexican War living who is 
less than 88 years old. Most of those that are left are over 90 
years old, but there are so very few of them left that they are 
hardly to be considered, and they can not live more than a year 
or two longer at the most. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was about to ask my colleague 
a question, but I will address my inquiry to the chairman of 
the committee. 

My colleague has stated, and the chairman has just -stated, 
that this provision is to deal with “soldiers of the Mexican 
War,” “ veterans of the Mexican War.” The phrases were used 
interchangeably. As I understand, this provision is to deal 
with men who were in the military or naval service of the Gov- 
ernment at any time during the period covered by the War with 
Mexico, whether they rendered any military or naval service in 
and about Mexico or in connection with the war or not. 

That is to say, if there were persons in the Army and the 
Navy, stationed in Maine or in California, or in the Territory 
of Montana, where there were Indian tribes, and who were not 
affected in the remotest degree by the progress of the war or the 
war itself, had nothing to do with it, rendered no service what- 
ever, and were wholly disconnected from it, they would receive 
‘the benefits provided by this bill. If I am in error, I shall be 
very glad to be corrected. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I think the amendment speaks for itself. 
It says: 

And every person who served 60 days or more in the War with 
Mexico. 

That alone might have been construed as meaning only. those 
who were actually on Mexican soil; and therefore it was 
amended to make it clear that those who had taken part and 
who had enlisted and become soldiers of the United States 
in the war against Mexico would be entitled to the pension, 
even though they may not have reached Mexico; and so it goes 
on to say, “or on the coasts.” The man must have served in 
the war either on the coasts or frontier of Mexico or in the 
interior, He might have been stationed along the frontier in 
the United States to prevent raids; or, if he had enlisted and 
was in the Army of the United States and was en route to 
Mexico during the war with that nation, and then, because the 
war closed without his assistance, he did not get there, he 
would not be cut off from his pensionable status. It does not 
refer to those who stayed at home, because they were neither 
serving in Mexico, nor under the colors on the coasts of Mexico, 
nor protecting the borders of Mexico, 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator, his construction 
of this language and the construction placed upon preceding 
legislation by the Pension Bureau is that, in order to obtain 
a pension under this bill or under preceding legislation, the 
beneficiary must have actually served in Mexico or have ren- 
dered military or naval service upon the coasts or frontier of 
Mexico, 

Mr. MCCUMBER. No; it is not limited to that. It applies 
also to the man who had started on his journey to perform such 
service. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator state that it will not be con- 
strued to include persons who were stationed—if I may be 
permitted to refer fo the same illustration again—in Montana 
or in other parts of the United States guarding railroads or 
looking after the Indian tribes or doing mere garrison duty 
in Army camps? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think it has been so construed. 
Of course, that would be a construction that would include 
every one of the Regulars in the United States Army during that 
war. I do not understand that any such construction has ever 
been given to it, but, on the contrary, a very limited construc- 
tion was given to it, so that unless the soldier was actually in 
Mexico he could not draw a pension, and the law was changed 
so that it would include those who were actually serving in 
that war, on the coasts of Mexico, on the frontier, or who had 
enlisted and were en route to the front. I do not understand 
that it has ever been applied outside of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Never. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, the policy of many of our states- 
men, not to say politicians, has been and still is to give pen- 
sions to all who were in the military or naval service of the 
Government during the Civil War and all other wars, whether 
they were within a thousand miles of any battle field or not, 
whether they were exposed to any danger or not or suffered any 
disability by reason of such service. It does not seem to be 
the policy to reward men for valorous conduct upon the battle 
field or compensate them for injuries received or disabilities in- 
curred while serving and defending their flag and country. The 
policy seems to have been—and the same thought seems to 
possess the minds of politicians and statesmen nowadays, if I 
accurately interpret the situation—to give pensions to every 
person who was in the military or naval service of the United 
States during the entire period of the Civil War, whether he was 
drafted or yolunteered or took the place of another for a bounty 
or subsidy paid, whether he is rich or poor, whether he needs a 
pension or whether he does not require it. 

The question of wounds or injuries or disabilities is wholly 
unimportant. Everyone who can make claim to a few days’ 
connection with the military or naval branch of the Government 
is to be pensioned. The receipt of a pension is no badge of actual 
military or naval service; it is no evidence of struggle upon the 
battle field; it furnishes no presumption of wounds or injuries 
or disabilities received or incurred in defending our country. 

That is a policy that undoubtedly commends itself to some 
people, but I have not been able to reconcile my views with the 
justice or wisdom or righteousness or patriotism of a policy of 
that character. Many soldiers of the Civil War have repeatediy 
declared in the past that pensions should not be paid merely be- 
cause of a few days’ service in the Army, but that the widows and 
the orphans of those brave men who gave their lives upon the bat- 
tle field should be cared for and the wounded and disabled should 
receive pensions. No patriotic American differs with this view. 
Its justice and humanity appeal to all persons. Our country 
should bind up the wounds and care for those who have battled 
for its perpetuity. There is no disposition to evade this duty. 
But little by little this just and patriotic view has been aban- 
doned, the question of service and sacrifice for country has been 
ignored, and the position taken that the Treasury was within 
the reach of all persons who were in any manner connected with 
the Army, whether they actually served in war or were wounded 
or suffered disabilities by reason of military or naval service. 
And the principle was further extended so that all manner of 
relatives and dependents of those who had been in the Army were 
to receive pensions, 

Under the accepted policy the Government has been com- 
pelled to pay in pensions growing out of the Civil War alone 
more than $5,000,000,000. By the terms of this bill $65,000,000 
will be added to the enormous annual budget provided for the 
beneficiaries tracing their claims for pensions to the Civil War. 
Last year Congress appropriated more than $220,000,000 for 
pension claims of Civil War beneficiaries. Millions were also 
paid to soldiers and sailors who served in the present Great 
War, and to their families and dependents. 

The Senator will recall that a number of years ago President 
Garfield declared that $27,000,000 would be the greatest amount 
appropriated for any one year for Civil War pensions, and that 
when this peak was reached the amounts called for annually 
would rapidly diminish. Mr. President, that sum is a mere 
bagatelle. It now is insignificant measured by the demands and 
by the amounts actually appropriated. We passed the fifty- 
million mark, then seventy-five millions, one hundred millions, 
one hundred and fifty millions, two hundred millions, two hun- 
dred and twenty millions, and now this bill appropriates sixty 
or seventy millions more. Three hundred millions of dollars 
are demanded to be paid during the coming fiscal year as Civil 
War pensions, and this notwithstanding the fact that as the 
years have gone by the great Army of the Republic has dimin- 
ished in number until there are comparatively few survivors. 

As I now recall, the number of survivors is 270,000. But as 
stated, the fewer the soldiers living the greater the amount 
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appropriated. The country was startled when the Ciyil War 


pension list called for $50,000,000 annually. The surprise and 
indeed bewilderment increased when the amount demanded was 
$100,000,000. When it reached over $220,000,000 for*the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, the country could not credit the 
report. 

Now we propose to add $65,000,000 additional; and, of course, 
this is not the end. There is no terminus in sight, and there will 
be excuses and pretexts for making appropriations which will 
augment the present huge sum. 

Mr. President, as I have indicated, the American people are 
proud of the heroic services of the Civil War veterans. The 
battle fields of the Civil War will never be forgotten, and the 
brave men who then fought and died have an enduring fame, 
A grateful people will care for their widows, and there have been 
generous responses to the requests of the veterans who received 
wounds or incurred disabilities in the line of service. Pensions 
for these classes all Americans most earnestly approve of. 

But there is a feeling that the pension laws have gone too far, 
that unworthy ones have been protected, and that the list of 
beneficiaries has been too greatly extended. 

I have heard many criticisms of a system which pensioned 
men who rendered no service, who were exposed to no danger, 
who were absent from their homes but a few days and then 
under such circumstances and conditions as to constitute a 
recreation or, at least, an interesting journey. 

And the criticisms have been more severe when they related 
to the hundreds of thousands of relatives, direct and remote, of 
some who were never wounded and never saw a battle field or 
rendered an hour of real military service. 

But the criticisms and opposition failed to interfere with the 
growing demand for pensions. The greater the opposition the 
larger the appropriations. It might be pertinent to inquire 
whether the fact that there were hundreds of thousands of 
voters had anything to do with the appropriations, increasingly 
large, which were secured. 

But it is idle, Mr. President, to oppose pension legislation. 
Organizations strong and insistent demand it. Many of the 
people are quiescent and do not understand the staggering 
demands made upon the Federal Treasury. Indeed, I some- 
times think that the people like huge appropriations to be 
made. The advocates of economy receive but little encourage- 
ment and often much abuse. To obtain a great appropriation 
is to popularize the public servant who is thus successful. But 
there will be an awakening some day. The looting of the Treas- 
ury will not always be a popular pastime. We are now pension 
mad and bonus mad; we have got so into the habit of spending 
millions and billions that we seem to be laboring under a 
species of insanity. We refuse to economize, to practice the 
virtue of saving. We are prodigal to the limit of criminality. 
Spend and spend more is the slogan of the hour. We invent 
pretexts, if good reasons fail, for appropriating public moneys, 
We waste money in river and harbor bills, in legislation deal- 
ing with the Army and the Navy. If we can not expend it for 
the various departments of the Government, if we can not 
expend it by keeping in Washington 50,000 more clerks than the 
publie service requires, if we can not expend it through the 
extravagance of executive agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Government, we can open the floodgates of the Treasury and 
pour out the little remaining, and then issue more bonds and 
tax the people for pensions and bounties and bonuses and 
largesses and various forms of gratuities, 

Mr. President, bills are being introduced almost daily in either 
the House or the Senate, calling for hundreds of millions of 
dollars to meet pensions and demands for bonuses and compen- 
sation for millions who entered the military or naval service of 
the Government during the recent European war. It would 
seem that there is no regard for the public welfare in some 
quarters. It has been said by some that the high idealism of 
this war and the spiritual element that guided the American 
people during the mighty struggle have departed, leaving us to 
be carried by the tide of selfishness and materialism. I can not 
believe this indictment to be well founded. We will still fight 
for our ideals, and in these days of readjustment not forget the 
mission of our country and the obligations resting upon us. 
But it does look as though we had become hysterical upon some 
questions, and were pushing on toward danger lines. We follow 
too readily the fallacies of doctrinaires and those who would 
transform this Republic into an oppressive bureaucracy or a 
decadent socialism. Some persons are preaching the destruc- 
tion of the States, the assumption by the Federal Government 
of all authority, and the utilization of the same to build up a 
mighty, consolidated, socialistic Government. All persons who 
reach a certain age are to be pensioned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, And the socialistic forms are to be fitted over our politi- 


cal and economic conditions. During the un-American spasms 
which affect us at times, we become extremists and approve 
false principles. Weare spending hundreds of millions for mili- 
tary and naval pensions; we are creating a formidable civil 
pension roll, and the demands will increase for still further 
pensions. Will we have millions of pensioners to be supported 
by the toiling masses? Will we increase the list of Govern- , 
ment employees to the extent of millions and then pension 
them? It is time that we examined our course and repudiated 
the many dangers that will result from influences now exercised 
to control the policies of our country. 

I realize that objection to this bill, and to retirement bills, 
and to pension bills, and to pork-barrel bills, and to extrava- 
gant appropriation bills will not avail at this time. We are 
distempered and suffering from ailments for which no specific 
is now sought. The demand is to get the money out of the 
Treasury and to put in more in order that it may be taken 
away. The stupendous deficits we are creating awaken no ap- 
prehensions, and we go on spending as if the Treasury was 
without a limit. 

Since this bill was called up for consideration a moment ago, 
I picked up the Record of yesterday and my eyes fell upon a 
most admirable presentation of some cognate features of this 
legislation by the distinguished Representative from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in the 
House. At the risk of wearying the chairman of the com- 
mitte and Senators, I am going to read a few excerpts from that 
statement, 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, of course, 
he does not wish the Senate to understand that Mr. Goon’s 
speech had reference to this bill? It was simply aimed at the 
bill which we will soon have before us, giving about $2,000,- 
000,000 to the soldiers of 1917. 

Mr. KING. If anything I said carried that impression, of 
course, I want to disclaim intending it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator used the words “this legis- 
lation,” and I wanted it to be clear that he did not intend 
to apply his remarks to this bill. 

Mr. KING. I am very glad the Senator called my attention 
to that, because I disclaim intending to directly link these re- 
marks of Mr. Goop with this particular legislation, but his ad- 
dress is relevant and pertinent to the consideration of the 
measure now before us. His remarks were general in charac- 
ter, but referred to pension legislation. He said: 

The second year after the close of that war— 

Referring to the Civil War— 

Ia WE thin wae, we E eat fox . 
for the soldiers of that war. 

I presume he included in that statement the sailors. He con- 
tinued: 

In the twenty-fourth year after that war was over we paid out 
$92,000,000 during the year in 49255 Tas hospital treatment, and the 

administration of soldier | Last year, the first time we had 
reached the mark of more than $200,000,000, our total ft bat mmo 
for the year ending June 30, 1919, for the soldiers and sailors exclusive 
of the late war and the Spanish-Ameri can War, including administra- 
tion, was $223,000,000, 

At that rate of progress in 25 years from now we may be pay- 
ing three or four hundred millions of dollars for the survivors 
of the Civil War and their alleged dependents and progeny to 
the nth generation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
in 25 years we would be paying out four or five hundred million 
dollars to survivors of the Civil War. 

Mr. KING. That is not exactly what I said. This is what 
I stated: That at that rate of progress in 25 years we would 
be appropriating four or five hundred millions of dollars to the 
survivors of the Civil War and their alleged dependents and 


Mr. McCUMBER. The average age of the present survivors 
of the Civil War is about 77 years, and I do not think there will 
be a great many of them left in 25 years. 

Mr. KING. I grant that. But that will not deter men and 
women throughout the country from making demands upon 
Congress to grant bounties and pensions. I am informed that 
organizations are being effected, if they have not been completed, 
upon the part of the descendants of the Civil War veterans, and 
others who seek pensions through them, in order to secure appro- 
priations and pensions and gratuities and bounties and largesses 
and bonuses from the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has reference to civil pensions? 


Mr. KING. I refer to pensions which will be demanded by 
persons who link themselves in some manner to persons whose 
names appear upon the rolls of the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments, 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has no idea that that will ever 
happen unless there is a general civil pension law? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I believe that even now persons 
are receiving pensions because of alleged relationship to indi- 
viduals who served in the Civil War, who in all good conscience 
should not take money from the Treasury of the United States. 
But it would be foolish to prophesy as to what the American 
Congress will do in the matter of creating a civil pension list. 

I hope that the American people will not pervert this Govern- 
ment into a huge pension machine and lay burdens upon the 
producers which will be unbearable, As I have indicated, I 
hope there will be an awakening, that the true democratic 
spirit will control the people, and that they will not build up 
a class of pensioners who will eat out the substance of the 
people, 

If the demand for socialistic legislation shall swell in vol- 
ume during the next few years as it has these last few years, 
and if we go more and more to Germany for an example in 
government and in administrative law, I would not hesitate to 
say that we will be paying civil pensions to millions as well as 
to those who are the descendants of persons who rendered mili- 
tary service. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to ask the Senator how many years 
the present law granting pensions has been in operation? 

Mr. KING. I do not recall the first pension law which was 
passed following the Civil War, but it was immediately after. 
That law has been amended and supplemented upon numerous 
occasions since, and the last general pension law was enacted 
in June, 1918. 

Mr. DIAL, Always increasing? 

Mr. KING. Always increasing. And let me say to my friend 
from South Carolina that when-the bill which became a law in 
June, 1918, was under consideration, both in the House and in 
the Senate, representatives of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and, perhaps, those who were not members of that organization 
but who had been in the military service of the Government 
during some part of the Civil War, appeared before the com- 
mittees and made strong and positive statements to the effect 
that that was the last time any increase would be demanded. 

Let me call attention to the report made by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, Senator McCumnrr, upon the pres- 
ent bill, in which he refers to the statements made before the 
committee. In the report the Senator states: 

The act of June 10, 1918, carried a most substantial increase of pen- 


sion to all benefi es covered by its provisions, and with the con- 
tinuation of the policy of ial pension legislation to meet extreme 
cases not adequately covered by the as laws, it was believed that 
no further general legislation would necessary * 5 all govern- 


mental obligation 3 the remaining veterans of War. 


Here is the point to which I referred a moment ago, continuing 
from the report: 

In the Sporn, fee! antedating the enactment of this law it was peas 12 

officers of the Grand Army of the Republic that this would be the 
call upon the generosity of the Government in behalf of these —— as 
their widows, and 9 This statement has often been — 
and suggested as an estoppel by those who aes a vod pe nag a 
pension legislation. There ae be some force to 

not the Government itself, by its financial and 9 ve — — 
so decreased the normal pur value of the 8 ot the country 
as to leave the 1 of this Increased pension in a far worse con- 
dition than they were when the legislation was enacted. 

Had the Government by a general Jaw increased the pensions of these 
soldiers from a $20 to a $3 pe r month stipend, and the same law 
provided that this $30 should be paid in Mexican dollars worth but 50 
cents in American money, thus in effect rf agin, A the pension to $15, 
this manifest arene ee injustice would have cal: for immediate eor- 
rection. And yet is exactly what has resulted indirectly through 
governmental action and policies. 

* a + * * + * 

It may be said that all the people suffer alike from this deplorable 
condition. 

Namely, the inflation, I suppose, to which the Senator refers 

This, however, is not the case.. Labor has increased in price about 
300 per cent since war was declared 

And so forth. 

The logic of my distinguished friend the Senator from North 
Dakota is somewhat striking and original. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suppose the Senator notices the assumption 
upon which that argument must be based, which is that the 
purpose of a pension is to support the beneficiary; that is to 
say, that it should be sufficiently large to meet the expenses of 
living and make him independent of work. Of course, if that 
is so, then the $50 a month proposed is a mere farce, gud it ought 
to be four or five times that amount. 

Mr. KING. It would seem that the contention of the 
Senator from Colorado is correct. The argument of the Sen- 


ator from North Dakota seems to have been that there was 
a contractual relation between the Government and the pen- 
sioners and that the appropriation was made for the purpose 
of supporting those who were the beneficiaries of the pension 
system and made pursuant to the terms of a contract; but it is 
a rather remarkable suggestion that if the Government makes 
an appropriation or incurs an obligation to be carried out and 
executed in future or covering a long period of years, and 
there is any change in the fiscal affairs of the Government or 
in the ratio between the purchasing power of a dollar and 
the objects purchased, that a revision of the contract should be 
made. Under that view there would be no certitude in any 
legislation or in any relations between the Government and 
individuals. Every obligation of the Government calling for 
the payment of a certain sum in gold coin of the United States 
would have to be revised not only every year, but perhaps 
every 6 months or every 30 days or every day or every hour, 
depending upon the financial conditions of the country, the 
flexibility of the currency, the volume of credits, the pro- 
ductivity of the people, the savings of the country, the economic 
and industrial conditions obtaining, and a multitude of other 
matters which directly or indirectly affect prices and business. 

It is rather a novel thought 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is it a novel thought to the Senator that 
we have again and again raised the wages of labor on our rail- 
ways and in our mines to meet the higher cost of living? Is it 
a novel thought to the Senator that the inflation of currency, 
whereby in four years we have doubled the amount of our cur- 
rency, tends to raise the price of every commodity, and that we 
have acted upon that in raising salaries and in pensioning those 
connected with Government employment? In many ways we 
have indicated the necessity of adjusting salaries and wages 
to the inflated currency and to the consequent increase in the 
cost of living due to that inflation. 

Now, if we do that in the matter of all our policies, can the 
Senator see any reason why we should not raise the pensions 
of those who can no longer earn a higher compensation because 
of their age or disability, and therefore can not meet the pres- 
ent situation which we by our laws or our administration 
create? 

Mr. KING. It would not be proper to be diverted from the 
subject under consideration to enter into a discussion of the 
wage question, whether it relates to the employees of the Gov- 
ernment or employees of private individuals and corporations 
in the United States. Of course, the thought is not that wages 
should be increased; indeed, there were many cases in which 
they should have been increased; justice demands that the 
wage earner be paid a fair and a living wage, and changing 
conditions call for a readjustment of wage scales and in many 
instances for an increase in wages. But I do not understand 
that these persons who were the beneficiaries of pensions from 
the Government occupy any sort of contractual relation to the 
Government. There is nothing which the Government has done 
which requires it to make further payments because of the high 
prices prevailing in the world. 

If the logic of the Senator is correct, if it is just to legislate 
with reference to those conditions to which he has called atten- 
tion, I submit that it would be the duty of the Government to 
call in the billions of dollars of bonds which were issued and 
give more bonds because of the inflation of credits which has 
occurred since, and bonds which were purchased have gone 
down, because the purchasing power of bonds since then has 
been lessened. 

When the Government obligated itself for $100 which some 
man paid to it three years ago to pay him in 20 years $100 
in gold coin of the United States, with interest payable semi- 
annually at a certain per cent, the Government did not agree 
and there was no obligation, moral or legal, resting upon the 
Government to increase the face value of the bond or to call it 
in and give him a bond for $125 or $150 because of the shrink- 
age in the purchasing power of the dollar between the time 
that the bond was purchased and the present time. 

The argument of the Senator would call for a readjustment 
of every obligation of the Government, and if it is a sound 
argument it would call for a readjustment of every contract 
entered into between individuals. 

The Senator from North Dakota is exceedingly dextrous, 
facile, and successful in justifying this position. He says that 
the Government has done all these evils; that is, caused infla- 
tion; that the Government is to blame. The Government gave 
to these persons who were beneficiaries under the act of June 
10, 1918, a certain increase in their pensions. Now, the Senator 
says that as a result of more recent legislation the purchasing 
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value of those dollars which are to be paid to veterans of the 
Civil War has been decreased 50 per cent; ergo, we must double 
the pensions. Of course, I deny either the premise or the con- 
clusion. Is the Government to blame, morally or legally, for the 
depreciation to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. President, the statement of the Senator embodied in the 
report is evidently intended by the Senator as an indictment 
of the financial legislation of the Government which raises the 
taxes, The Senator from North Dakota is one of the ablest 
Members of this body, and he has served with the highest 
ability and patriotism as a member of the Committee on Fi- 
nanee, where he rendered distinguished service. 

The Senator from North Dakota helped to formulate the 
financial legislation enacted to carry on this createst of all 
wars, and he materially aided in securing the passage of the 
great financial measures which the war demanded. Billions of 
dollars were required in the prosecution of the war, and the 
legislation enacted made provisions for the enormous demands 
of the Government. 
he helped to frame and which he helped to enact into law were 
improper and that the Government is to blame for those meas- 
ures? Does the Senator 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator want an answer just 
now? 

Mr. KING. Just one further question and then the Senator 
may answer both, if he desires. Does the Senator say the Goy- 
ernment was to blame for issuing bonds in order to get money 
with which to prosecute the war? 

The Senator voted against a number of amendments which 
were offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] 
and supported by some of us to make the taxes higher, to take 
more of the excess profits, a larger per cent of the incomes of 
individuals and of corporations. I think some of these amend- 
ments should have been adopted, but I am not criticizing the 
Senator for his vote. It may be that his position was sound 
and that the views of some of us were economically unsound. 
I appreciate that taxation may be so heavy as to destroy in- 
dustries and the very sources upon which the Goyernment must 
depend for its revenues to carry on war. I think it would have 
been unwise to have carried out the suggestion of some of our 
political economists, who urged that we should take all of the 
earnings of all of the people of the United States above that 
which they earned before the war. Such a policy as that would 
have destroyed business, dried up the fountains of productivity, 
and brought ruin and disaster not only in industry but to our 
country. In my opinion the financial measures coming from the 
Committee on Finance during the war will commend themselves 
to the judgment of historians and statesmen as the years go by. 
While not perfect, it was wholesome and statesmanlike. In some 
particulars it could have been improved, in my opinion, but it 
met in a fair way the needs of the hour. 

I now yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me at this time, I will say I think the Senator has misconceived 
the meaning of the paragraph which he read, as I think he has 
misconceived the obligation that exists between the Government 
of the United States and the old soldiers who kept the flag 
flying during the four years of civil strife. I will now correct, 
however, only the Senator’s first misconception. 

The Senator from North Dakota will share in all of the re- 
sponsibility for the financial legislation that was put upon our 
statute books to maintain the recent war. The Senator from 
Utah can not eulogize that too much. It was not perfect, but 
1 think it was necessary under the circumstances. However, 
the Senator from North Dakota is not responsible for the bank- 
ing law that was passed by the Congress of the United States 
in 1913, and the Senator from North Dakota not only voted 
against that bill but he gave his reason for doing so. 

The reason was that when we were attempting to create a 
financial policy an expansive or elastic currency provision was 
incorporated in the bill at that time that there should be no 
taxes whatever upon the issue of paper money for six months, 
No provision was made that prevented any borrower or person 
who desired to use paper money borrowing for six months, put- 
ting up his collateral, having the United States notes issued 
upon it, and then, without the payment of a penny, at the end 
of the six months paying the loan up and borrowing it over. 
I said at that time that the elasticity would be only in one 
direction; that it would debase the currency of the United 
States—that that was inevitable—and that we ought not to 
pass any legislation that would put it in the hands of the 
speculators of the United States to destroy the value of the 
currency. 

Every one of my prophecies became true long before the late 
war, and they have become true in such a startling degree of 
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certainty that one can not read the record of our banking ad- 
ministration without being shocked at the enormous increase 


in the paper currency of the United States. It was to that I 
anes and not to the financial policy in conducting the World 
far. 

If the Senator will allow me, I will give him the figures to 
show just what we did under the law of 1913. The law did 
not go into effect until the next year and did not get fully 
under way until the latter part of 1915. What followed? Be- 
fore the end of the year 1915 there was outstanding $84,000,000 
worth of new Federal reserve bank notes. That was during 
a few months of the first year. The next year, in 1916, that 
$84,000,000 grew to $176,000,000. That was before we entered 
the war. In the next year, 1917, it again more than doubied, 
amounting to $547,000,000. In the next year that sum was 
increased to $1,847,000,000, and the next year, in 1919, it was 
increased to $3,565,000,000, 

That, with the enormous importations of gold and with the 
heavy balance of trade in our favor before we ourselves got into 
the war, augmented by the cost-plus system, that was adopted 
by the administration, which allowed every profiteer from the 
laborer up to gouge the Government, is responsible for the con- 
dition and the high cost of living to-day. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my distinguished friend has di- 
verted attention from the question which is before us, and his 
position invites one into a digressive path. To discuss the finan- 
cial policies of the party to which the Senator belongs and 
contrast it with the financial policies of the great party to which 
I have the honor to belong is a task calling for more time than 
is now at my disposal and leads too far afield from the pension 
measure now before us. 

But his statements call for a few observations in reply. It is 
evident that the Senator is not in sympathy with the Federal 
reserve act and with the financial legislation which has been 
enacted by the Democratic Party, excluding, as I understood 
him, that legislation which was directly the product of the war. 
I do not want to do the Senator an injustice, but I want it to 
go into the Recorp accurately as I interpret him. The Senator 
approves of the financial legislation enacted by the Congress 
since the war began. That means the various measures impos- 
ing taxes and designed to obtain revenue and the various meas- 
ures calling for bond issues, 

I think that the overwhelming majority of the American 
people will assent to this position taken by the Senator. 

Mr. President, the war was a tremendously expensive under- 
taking. War always has been and always will be expensive; 
and the costs of war will increase as we advance in civilization 
and in the methods of destruction. No one conceived when the 
World War began that it would cost the nations involved more 
than $200,000,000,000. It was alleged by many political writers 
that the entire wealth of the United States at the beginning of 
the war did not exceed $185,000,000,000, and yet the war cost was 
more than $200,000,000,000, That means, of course, that the 
policies adopted for the purpose of obtaining the sinews of war, 
which were the result of the experience of the past, would be 
entirely inadequate to deal with the questions and problems 
which the war presented. The war called for such vast expendi- 
tures that it seemed humanly impossible to realize, by any sys- 
tem of taxation or even of confiscation, wealth sufficient to con- 
duct the war. All the gold aud silver of the world was consider- 
ably less than one-half of what our Nation expended during the 
war. 

France has been burdened with nearly $40,000,000,000 of in- 
debtedness as the result of the war, and Great Britain’s in- 
debtedness is substantially the same. It is not necessary, nor 
have I the time, to recapitulate the cost to the various other 
belligerents in the mighty contest. So, as I have said, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Committee on Finance, of 
which the Senator is a member, devised legislation and passed 
it through Congress which met the situation, and met it in an 
admirable way. As I have said, I would have imposed heavier 
taxes upon excess profits and incomes and luxuries. 

I would have taken more from those who profited at the 
expense of the United States. I offered an amendment to one 
of the revenue bills providing that every person who had a 
contract with the Government or was directly or indirectly in- 
terested in any dealings with the Government should file under 
oath every six months during the life of the contract a state- 
ment of its terms, setting it out textually, if it were in writing, 
what was done under the contract, what was received under 
the contract, what was paid to others under the contract, and 
what profits were realized, and when the work was completed 
to file a statement recapitulating in detail all of those elements. 
I had in mind the thought that many contractors and subcon- 
tractors and others dealing with the Government during the 
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war would make large profits. I felt that they should be heavily 
taxed, that full information should be furnished by them in 
order that taxation might not be evaded, and I further desired 
that the American people should know who were the profiteers, 
who were the men who made profits out of the war in war con- 
tracts with their own Government when it was fighting for its 
honor and for the cause of civilization. 

The Senate adopted my amendment, but unfortunately it 
was emasculated in the committee of conference. The com- 
mittee of conference struck out the essential and vital parts 
of the provision. 

Mr. President, if that provision had been retained in the bill, 
I think we would have secured more taxes, and some of the 
men who have robbed the Government would not be enjoying 
the confidence of the communities in which they live, and would 
not wear the smile of complacency and superiority which now 
distinguishes them, 

The Senator, however, attacks what I believe the American 
people regard as one of the most important financial measures 
that was ever enacted by the Congress.ef the United States. 
The party of the Senator from North Dakota was in power 
in the Nation when the Civil War was fought. With all of 
the wisdom of the great statesmen who were then in the Con- 
gress of the United States, guided by the almost supernatural 
wisdom of Abraham Lincoln, the Republican Party utterly 
failed to devise a system of taxation or revenue that met the 
demands of the hour. The issue of greenbacks under the stress 
of the war was a palliative and a very poor one; and, in order 
to effectuate that object, the Constitution of the United States 
was violated and the Supreme Court of the United States was so 
adjusted—some say packed—as to secure a decision that 
validated what great lawyers regarded as an illegal and un- 
constitutional enactment. 

I do not want to indulge in invidious comparisons, but I 
assert that the legislation of this Congress under a Democratic 
administration was far superior, evinced higher statesman- 
ship, than that produced by the Civil War. Moreover, the 
problems and difficulties were greater now than then. I do not 
want to be misunderstood. The Republicans in the House and 
in this body as patriotically supported the great legislative 
program occasioned by the war as did the Demoerats, and their 
example is a testimony of powerful force, that in every hour of 
danger to our Country we are not partisans but Americans. 

Of course, the act which the Senator attacks has some de- 
fects, and I, in part, sympathize with the criticism which he 
makes respecting the features to which attention was directed, 
yet I venture to say that the vast majority of the people of the 
United States, including the business men, regard the Federal 
reserve act as the rock of salvation and pillar of safety during 
the war which we have just passed through. 

Does the Senator advocate its repeal? Has he advocated its 
repeal? Has he offered measures here for the purpose of modi- 
fying it? I do not recall that my good friend or any other Repub- 


lican has seriously attacked the Federal reserve act or has, 


offered amendments of a vital or important character to that 
great constructive measure. I have wondered, as doubtless many 
men have, what would have been the result if the Federal reserve 
act had not been upon the statute books and if we had had upon 
the statute books only the financial legislation that we found there 
when the Democratic Party came into power under the first 
administration of Woodrow Wilson, 3 

Why, Mr. President, if it had not been for the financial poli- 
cies of the Democratic Party which have been cxystallized into 
law under the splendid leadership of Woodrow Wilson our 
country would have been bankrupt, so far as credit and money 
were concerned, within the first six months of the war. 

We could not have built up the great fighting machine that 
our money and our genius and our patriotism produced except 
for the preceding legislation enacted by the Democratie Party. 
The Republican Party had been in power for many years and its 
statesmanship was so bankrupt that it could not and did not 
devise a fiscal policy that could ride the storms of a little finan- 
cial flurry in 1907 and 1908, when the Republican Party was in 
power. The Republican Party was in power when the devas- 
tating financial storm of 1873 to 1877 swept over the Nation, 
The Senator will remember that in the year 1873, when the Re- 
publicans were in power, when practically all of the financial 
legislation upon the statute books was Republican, with the 
limited number of industries that were then in the United States, 
there were more than 7,000 failures, and in 1877, under Repub- 
lican legislation, there were more than 10,000 failures in the 
United States; and the Senator, if he will reflect for a moment, 
must confess the fact to be that the financial legislation placed 
upon the statute books by the Republican Party was an an- 
achronism. It did not rise to the demands of modern civiliza- 


tion and the demands of business and of a progressive industrial 
Nation such as this. : 

Commissions had been created by the Republican Party from 
time to time to consider financial legislation, and they had 
utterly failed to function. Commissions had been created, too, 
for the purpose of providing tariff legislation, to the end that 
the tariff might be reduced and the burdens of taxation placed 
upon the people minimized; and notwithstanding a commission 
appointed by the Republican Party reported in 1883 in favor 
of a reduction of the tariff, a revision of the tariff in the in- 
terest of the consumer, the Republican Party, dominated by 
vested interests and the protected barons of the United States, 
increased the exactions that were wrung from the laboring men 
and the consuming public of the United States. 

The Senator will remember, too, that later on, because of the 
failure of the Republican Party to deal with this great question 
as well as others in a proper way, his party was hurled from 
power. Great Republicans such as Senator Dolliver raised 
their voices in the Senate of the United States as well as else- 
where in our land, and denounced the Repyblican Party for its 
failure to meet the great issues of the hour and to enact legisla- 
tion in the interest of the public weal. 

The result was that patriotic Republicans, dissatisfied with 
the reactionary tendencies of their party, looked for leadership 
elsewhere, and hundreds of thousands of patriotic Americans 
gave their support to Woodrow Wilson and to the Democratic 
Party. Let me say that the wisdom of their course was vindi- 
cated in the legislation that was enacted by the Democratic 
Party when it came into power; and one of the great construc- 
tive measures of the party which is now criticized by my dis- 
tinguished friend, known as the Federal reserve act, was 
passed over the bitter opposition of Republicans. That law 
commends itself to the judgment of the American people and 
the Republican Party dares not repeal it. 

I challenge the Senator from North Dakota to offer a plank 
for insertion in the Republican platform, which is to be so varied 
in form and variegated in color and design, which is now 
being framed by Mr. Hays and his 171 varieties asking for the 
repeal of the Federal reserve act. 

I should like that issue to be presented to the American people. 
The Senator dare not, nor dare any Republican, introduce a 
measure here for the repeal of the Federal reserve act. It car- 
ried us through this Great War. It furnished credit to the 
American people so that they might purchase the bonds issued 
by the Government, and which it was compelled to issue in order 
to raise the sinews of war. If it had not been for the credit 
afforded and provided by the Federal reserve act our bonds 
would have gone begging, and, if sold, sold only at a great dis- 
count, 

Mr. President, I had not intended to discuss the Federal re- 
serve act or to allude to it, but I was prompted by the question 
asked by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] to call 
attention to the report of the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I found in the report the words to which I referred, 
and which were a criticism of the Government of the United 
States, and a criticism which I construed to apply to the legisla- 
tion which had been enacted to enable us to prosecute the war. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not like to interrupt the Senator or to 
interfere with his remarks, but I wondered if he could not dis- 
cuss the bill. We would like to get it through by 2 o'clock, if 
possible. 

Mr. KING. To get what through by 2 o'clock? 

Mr. CURTIS. The pension bill. , 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Kansas is exceedingly anxious 
to get certain legislation through. I wish the same anxiety had 
evinced itself upon the part of my distinguished friend when 
legislation important to the country was under consideration 
some time ago. r 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, the Senator from Kansas has 
been here every day. The Senator from Kansas has yoted on 
every question. The Senator from Kansas is ready to take up 
any kind of measure. The Senator from Kansas never made a 
speech to delay action upon any bill in this body, and never will. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am very glad to get the con- 
fession of faith of my good friend from Kansas, I did not 
mean to imply that the Senator from Kansas was an opponent of 
legislation, but I do assert that the Senator from Kansas and 
the party to which he belongs have upon many occasions, not 
this session—I am speaking purely impersonally and gen- 
erally—opposed legislation which I conceived to be necessary 
for the welfare of the country, as I have opposed legislation 
which the Senator from Kansas and his party doubtless con 
ceived to be necessary for the welfare of the country, ; 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, the 
Senator from Kansas opposed many bills adyocated on the other 
side and will continue to do so. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the Senator from Kansas never has risen 
on the floor of the Senate and attempted to talk a bill to death. 
The Senator from Kansas has always confined himself to the 
subject before the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am glad that the Senator from 
Kansas is such a shining light in the Republican Party. 

I wish his colleagues would do the same thing. I wish the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerman], his colleague, had pur- 
sued that example when he aided other Senators in talking to 
death appropriation bills which were so indispensable for the 
welfare of the country. I wish the Senator from Kansas, who 
is so potential in the councils of the Republican Party and is 
the Republican whip of the Senate, had had sufficient influ- 
ence with other distinguished Republican Senators to prevent 
them from defeating measures which carried millions of dollars 
needed for the welfare of the country, and the failure of which 
occasioned the calling of an extra session. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SutHERLAND in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah further yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is true that six appropriation bills went 
over, but those appropriation bills were passed before the money 
was needed, and under Republican leadership they were passed 
carrying over a billion dollars less than was estimated by the 
departments and over $600,000,000 less than was reported by 
the party represented on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. KING. I have heard that statement 

Mr. CURTIS. It is absolutely true. 

Mr. KING. I have heard that statement made at least three 
times by distinguished Republican Senators. The Senator from 
Kansas does not deny that the Republican Party filibustered 
and defeated needed appropriation bills. The Senator does not 
deny that Republicans have upon more than one occasion talked 
bills to death. I am not criticizing them for that. I confess 
that I would like to see many bills killed, killed by direct vote, 
killed by the intelligent action of Senators; but if they can not 
be killed that way, there is some legislation so vicious and so 
damnable and so un-American as that any parliamentary 
method is justified in encompassing its defeat, 

Mr. President, I am not talking this bill to death. This bill 
is going to pass, and Senators need not worry. No Senator or 
combination of Senators can kill a pension bill. This bill will 
pass. Other pension bills will pass. We are going to pension 
everybody pretty soon, Mr. President. We are so altruistic, 
money flows so readily into the Treasury of the United States, 
that we feel it a solemn duty to get it out of the Treasury 
at the earliest possible moment. We should then congratulate 
ourselves upon our efficiency and economy. Of course, this bill 
will pass. It calls for only $65,000,000, and the Senator from 
Kansas objects to a discussion of it for an hour, It was 
brought up during the morning hour. : 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Let me complete my sentence. . 

We entered upon the consideration of this bill a few minutes 
after 12 o'clock. As I recall, the morning hour was not granted 
to us, and we entered upon the consideration of this bill calling 
for $65,000,000, and the Senator now, at a quarter of 2, asks if 
I am not through so that we can pass the bill by 2 o'clock, if I 
understood him correctly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have not objected to the Senator discussing 
the bill. The fact is, I asked him to discuss the bill. He has 
not been discussing the bill for three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, the Senator from Kansas, unfor- 
tunately, was not here during all the time. I was discussing 
the bill. I was reading from the report of the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER], 
and the report purported to be a discussion of the bill, and the 
report stated : 


Had the Government by a general law increased the pensions of 
these soldiers from a $20 to a $30 per month stipend, and in the same 
law provided that this $30 should be paid in Mexican dollars worth 
but 50 cents in American money, thus in effect reducing the pension 
to $15, this manifest wrong and injustice would have cal for imme- 
diate correction. And yet this is exactly what has resulted indirect] 
through governmental action and licies. Through vernmenta. 
laws and administration the purchasing value of these dollars which 
are being pata to the veterans of the Civil War has been decreased 
more than per cent. 


The distinguished chairman made the statement which I haye 
just read, and I am not complaining at his report, because it 
is legitimate argument. I called attention to that, and during 
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a brief reference to it the chairman, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumerr], interrupted me and gave his views 
as to what he meant and what legislation he had reference to in 
the sentence which I have just read. The distinguished Senator 
submitted an argument lasting 10 or 15 minutes in regard to 
the Federal reserve act and what he conceived to be its imper- 
fections. He called attention briefly, as I had done, to the 
legislation, in which he had participated, enacted during this 
Congress for the purpose of raising money to prosecute the war. 
That is legitimate argument. 

The argument of the Senator about the unwise legislation, 
if such be the case, was legitimate argument. I am replying 
to that in a feeble way, and my distinguished friend from Kan- 
sas is dissatisfied with my argument; and perhaps others may 
be. I am not wholly satisfied with it myself. But it was the 
best I could make in an impromptu way as a reply to the presen- 
tations of my good friend, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCuMBER]. 

Now I beg of my. friend from Kansas not to be too im- 
patient. He is going-to get this bill through. It is only $65,- 
000,000. What is that between friends? What is that when 
an election is before us? The Senator from Kansas has in his 
State a large number of soldiers of the Civil War, and their 
relatives, their grandchildren, their great grandchildren, their 
uncles, their aunts, and their alleged dependents. An election 
is at hand; it will soon be here. The ides of November are 
before us. The specters of Republican defeat are rearing their 
ugly heads, perhaps not in Kansas, and yet I hope that the peo- 
ple of Kansas will see the light; but in other parts of the 
United States. This is an important election. The Republicans 
want control of the Presidency. They want to control the 
destinies of this Republic. 

Of course, the appropriation of millions of dollars from the 
Federal Treasury and its distribution throughout the States 
of the Union will excite attention. It may provoke some little 
gratitude in the hearts of the beneficiaries. Some great 
grandchild of some man who was a thousand miles from the 
battle field, who never saw a cannon or performed military 
service, doubtless would feel profound gratitude to the Repub- 
lican Party if he could receive a pension before election. 

Of course, it is important, Mr. President, to get this $65,- 
000,000 out of the Treasury as soon as possible, and then more. 
This is not all. This is just the beginning of the assaults 
which we are to make upon the taxpayers of the country. 
Let us open up the floodgates of the Treasury and pour out 
the money, but do not tell the people we have to tax them. 
Do not have a sales tax. Make the people believe we can 
appropriate money and not tax them in order to get the money 
into the Treasury for the purpose of taking it out of the 
Treasury for distribution throughout the United States. 

There was a time when it was deemed proper for Senators to 
discuss appropriation bills which came before them for con- 
sideration. It is now highly improper. We have spent less 
than one and a half hours in considering a bill carrying $65,- 
000,000, and yet the whip of the majority party is impatient and 
complains because we do not pass the bill before 2 o'clock. 

I have not yet, nor has any Senator, discussed the various 
provisions of the bill. No time has been devoted to delaying 
action. There should be more and freer discussion of these 


.appropriation bills which take millions and hundreds of millions 


of dollars from the Treasury. 

I shall not attempt to prevent a vote on this bill. I know the 
temper of the Senate. But I shall not be deterred from fairly 
discussing this bill and any other measure that may come 
before this body. I shail when I deem it proper challenge at- 
tention to improper legislation and to extravagant appropria- 
tions. i 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted by the Senator from 
South Carolina I was reading a few excerpts from the admirable 
address made yesterday by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House, Mr. Goop. He states 
that the Government will expend for the year ending June 30, 
1920, on account of soldiers and sailors, $263,968,993. That 
means the soldiers and sailors of the present war. He further 
states that the estimates for the fiscàl year ending June 30, 
1921, for the same purposes are $458,440,000. Mr. President, 
add those sums—and those are only a small part of what doubt- 
less will be appropriated—to the $223,000,000 carried now by 
existing law for the soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
their dependents, and those who come under the act, and the 
$65,000,000 which this act carries, and we have nearly a billion 
dollars, exclusive of the amounts which no doubt will soon be 
appropriated as bonuses or largesses or gifts, or what not, under 
legislation now pending in the other branch of Congress. 


1920. 


It looks as though we might be called upon, Mr. President, 
for appropriations for the coming year of at least $3,000,000,000 
for the Army and the Navy and for the soldiers and for pen- 
sions for soldiers. It may be considerably more than that. 
Then we haye the other expenses of the Government. So that 
when the entire budget is made up I doubt not but what our 
appropriations in the second year of peace after the war will 
approximate five or six billion dollars. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. x 

Mr. McKELLAR. The statement the Senator is making is 
very interesting, and more interesting to me in view of the 
Senator’s vote yesterday on a bill which will cost the American 
people over $600,000,000 per year. As compared to this bill, 
it is like a mountain as compared with a molehill. At one 
blow yesterday, on one vote, we passed a bill calling for the 
expenditure of over $600,000,000, when the greatest military 
nation on earth has never expended over $200,000,000 a year in 
a time of peace. 3 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to say a few words 
in regard to the military bill that passed yesterday, but I shall 
not be diverted from- the discussion which is now before’ us, 
particularly in view of the fact that the Senator from Kansas 
has rather chastised me for not sticking to my text. I will add, 
however, that I am opposed, as all Americans are, to militarism. 
The bill which passed the Senate yesterday did not meet my 
approval. It was defective in many, many ways, and contained 
provisions obnoxious to me. 

I am not a member of the Military Affairs Committee, as is 
the Senator from Tennessee. But upon that committee are 
some of the ablest and most patriotic Members of this body, 
They have studied the military needs of this country for years, 
They submitted a bill as the result of months of constant labor. 
Those not members of the committee were compelled to rely, 
in part, upon those able and distinguished Senators. Some 
measure was necessary. Indeed, Congress can not adjourn 
without passing a military bill. Without full knowledge of the 
intricate and complex subject, I voted for the bill, as did all 
Senators, except 8 or 12, as I recall. Rather than haye no bill, 
I voted for it. 

I felt that in conference it will be materially modified and 
improved. We yote for bills frequently which are wholly dis- 
tasteful, believing that in conference features which are ob- 
noxious will be. eliminated, and that there will emerge from 
the conference committee a measure which will meet our views. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee claims too 
much. He contended during the discussion of the Army Dill 
that it was a bad piece of legislation and denounced it then 
as a Prussian measure and as indefensible. His arguments were 
denied by able Senators. There are no Members of this body 
who favor a Prussian military system; those who championed 
the bill are as patriotic and as interested in the preservation of 
this Republic as is the Senator from Tennessee. They deny 
that the cost will be as great as the Senator contends. The bill 
itself proves that it creates no army such as Germany pos- 
sessed. 

But, Mr. President, we may have appropriated too much for 
the Military Establishment for the coming year. Concede it. 

That is no suitable reply to the present bill or a justification 
for extravagance in the administration of the affairs of the 
Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield further 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to say that in 1916 Congress 
passed what, in my judgment, was the best preparedness bill 
that was ever passed by the Congress in its history. Every 
detail of the military situation was provided for in that law, 
and it has been effective for only four years. Under that law 
as a groundwork this Nation won the greatest military victory 
that had ever been won in its history, or in the history of any 
other nation, and there was no necessity at all for the repeal of 
that law and the passage of a bill providing for a great military 
system fashioned after the German military system. There was 
no necessity whatever for it; and I am frank to say, knowing 
the Senator’s views on economy as I knew them and knowing 
his views about legislative matters generally as I knew them, I 
never was more surprised in my life than when I found the Sena- 
tor voting for a bill of that kind, vicious as I believe it was. 

Mr. KING. I am sorry the Senator from Tennessee was not 
able to impress his views a little more effectively upon his col- 
leagues on the Military Affairs Committee. He is a member of 
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that committee; unfortunately, or fortunately, I am not. He 
has been associating with the committee for three years. I re- 
gret that he was not a better proselyter, and that he did not ac- 
complish more in impressing upon the committee the views 
which he entertains. Perhaps, after all, his colleagues are not 
as derelict as he would have us believe them to be. I was ab- 
sent from the city when the Army bill was under discussion, 
but I am advised that the Senator’s views were then fully pre- 
sented. Replies were made by his colleagues upon the com- 
mittee. Certainly these patriotic Senators would not have given 
support to the bill if it was as bad and vicious as the Senator 
asserts it to be. Moreover, the bill, as I understand, may be 
called an administration measure, as I believe it has the support 
of the Secretary of War. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. A bill (H. R. 11892) making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] is desirous of speaking on the river and 
harbor bill. He is not prepared to-day, but said that he would 
be ready to-morrow. Under those circumstances I take it that 
we will be unable to get a vote on the bill to-day, and so I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be tem- 
porarily laid aside, in the hope that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] may proceed with his bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the river and harbor bill is before 
55 It is very important, and I think we ought to dispose of it 
to-day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to dispose of it to- 
day, but from what I am told I do not think it is possible to 
do so. I should like to accommodate the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED], who is very anxious to discuss a matter of very 
great importance in the bill, and he said he would not be ready 
until to-morrow. I do not desire to put the bill in the attitude 
of being held before the Senate when we can not get a vote on 
it to-day. So I think we might just as well go on with the pend- 
ing pension bill. It can be disposed of to-day very likely, and 
then we can take up the river and harbor bill to-morrow. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator why we could not 
complete the river and harbor bill save as to the feature to which 
the address of the Senator from Missouri will be directed? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The bill is practically completed 
except for the proposition which involves the sum that we are 
to appropriate, whether it is to be large or small. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to laying 
aside temporarily the unfinished business, as requested by the 
3 from Washington? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


Mr. MCCUMBER. Lask the Senate to continue the considera- 
tion of House bill 9369. 


ʻ 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the ) 


Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9369) to 
revise and equalize rates of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Civil War; to certain widows, former widows, 
dependent parents and children of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines; and to certain Army nurses; and granting pensions 
and increase of pensions in certain cases. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it had been my intention 
to open up the discussion of this subject by presenting some of 
the salient facts, but the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] was 
so earnest in his desire to record his opposition to the bill that 
he interrupted me in my intended address at that time upon the 
general subject, and he took all the time until the expiration of 
the morning hour. I do not object to that at all. I am entirely 
satisfied that he shall present his views in the first instance. 
I think they can all be met. 

The Senator and myself generally agree fairly well upon 
nearly all matters of legislation, There is little ground for 
even a partisan quarrel between us. I am not complaining of 
the Senator from Utah that he considers it necessary at all 
times to come to the defense of the Democratic administration. 
I think if I were a member of that party I would feel it incum- 
bent upon me to spend most of my time in defending the admin- 
istration during the last year or two, and therefore I certainly 
ean not criticize the Senator from Utah. 

I was rather surprised, however, that the Senator from Utah 
spent so much of his time in the defense of the Federal reserve 
banking laws when at the same time and almost in the beginning 
of his address he agreed with me that the criticism that I 
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urged against that law was a most valid criticism. . If the Sena- 
tor from Utah had followed his argument a little further, he 
would also have arrived at the conclusion that all the inflation 
of our currency results entirely from one great defect in the 
Federal banking law, a defect which was pointed out at that 

time and again and again asserted upon the floor, that it would 
result in a great inflation of the currency. I have reference to 
that provision, and that alone, of the Federal reserve act which 
allows expansion of the currency; in other words, the issuing of 
Federal reserve notes, without any. interest, for a given length of 
time. I felt at that time and so stated on the floor that I feared 
the speculative tendency of the American people, their habit 
of carrying on business with borrowed money would always re- 
Sult in a large amount of this currency remaining outstanding 
and unredeemed. That result has followed. 

It is the only criticism I have ever made of that banking 
law. I think that on the whole it is a very good law, and if we 
would so modify it as to make the elasticity work both ways, 
so as to compel a contraction as well as an expansion, we 
would have perhaps as nearly a perfect system as we could 
devise. So the criticism was not made with any spirit other 
than to present what I considered to be the cause of the 
present greatly inflated currency and with its natural conse- 
quence of inflated prices. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Smoor in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN, I wish to remind the Senator that the real infia- 
tion which has taken place in the country is the expansion of 
credit through the issuance of twenty-six billions of bonds, and 
because of the activities during the war the deposits of the coun- 
try increased $20,000,000,000 also. That is the great inflation. 
But these Federal reserve notes have a provision by which when- 
ever they leave their own districts they are immediately redeemed 
in gold, and they are going through a daily gold redemption. I 
happened to be in Nashville a few days ago, where we have a 
-branch bank, and I went into the room where they were dividing 
out the Federal reserve notes which had come through their office, 
They had reserve notes from other districts all over the Union, 
which they were assorting for the purpose of sending in for 
immediate redemption. The notes, of course, are called for as 
actual currency by the different banks where they need cur- 
rency, so that the issue goes out in response to the commercial 
demand. 

There has been, because of the diminished purchasing power of 
the dollar, due to inflation of credit, a necessary expansion of 
actual currency, because the merchants of the country find it 
necessary to have twice as much currency as they had before, 
since the purchasing power of the currency has diminished 
because of the expansion of credit due to the war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope that we have reached about the end 
of excessive issues of Federal reserve currency. I hope that we 
have reached the high point, but there has been very little re- 
demption within the last year. For instance, at the close of 
1919 we had outstanding $3,565,000,000 in Federal reserve notes. 
April 19, two days ago, the amount was $3,519,133,000. So the 
Senator will see that there has been practically no contraction 
even during these times of peace. On the contrary, since we 
ceased to issue bonds it has grown greater than it was even when 
we were issuing bonds for the purpose of maintaining our war 
activities. 

I am not particularly criticizing the law itself. I think that 
is a weakness. It is the position I took at the time. I can not 
agree with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] that this banking 
legislation was purely a Democratic measure. It really orig- 
inated with the Republican Congress when we first provided for 
a commission to study the financial situation of the countries of 
the world. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. We then brought back the 
report. It was not a partisan question at that time, and I do 
not think it has ever been a partisan question. The only differ- 
ence probably in the conclusions was that in the first report the 
general idea was that we should have one grand central bank 
instead of having 12, as was afterwards provided; but the prin- 
ciples were the same. I think the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OweEN] will agree with me that we have never regarded this 
enactment as a matter of partisan legislation. I now yield to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I call the attention of the Senator from North 
Dakota, when he speaks of the legislation as originating with 
the Republican Party, to the fact that the real principle which 
lay underneath the Federal reserve act, which lay beneath the 


Vreeland-Aldrich Act, was quick currency against adequate se- 
curity under an interest charge to prevent inflation. That is the 
principle of the Reichs Bunk of Germany. It was first pre- 
sented in the Senate of the United States in 1900 by James K. 
Jones, the leader of the Democrats at that time. He offered it 
as an amendment to the then pending Aldrich bill, and it was 
rejected by Mr, Aldrich as not germane, The principle after- 
wards was written into the so-called Vreeland-Aldrich Act, and 
that act served a useful purpose in what would have been a panic 
in August, 1914, by providing a means for quick expansion of 
currency under the safeguards which I have enumerated; that 
is, that it should be issued against adequate security under the 
penalty of an interest charge; but the principles were first pre- 
sented in the Senate by James K. Jones, the leader of the Demo- 
erats in the Senate, in 1900, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think there is any disagreement 
between the Senator and myself on that point. I do not know 
that it is important to discuss what political party is entitled 
to the credit for the law or what political party is responsible 
for the criticism which I urge against it, and that is that there 
is not a sufficient penalty to force a contraction of currency 
after it has once been expanded. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], I know, did not 
agree with me at that time, but the fact remains, no matter 
what you may say the cause may be, that we have an enormous 
inflation and that, together with the balance of trade and the 
gold that we have brought into the United States, has so in- 
creased the circulating medium that our yardstick for measur- 
ing the prices of all commodities has greatly lengthened, and 
necessarily the prices of those commodities must come up to 
meet the increasing length of our yardstick, 

Mr. OWEN, Mr. President, I desire, in the interest of truth 
as I understand it, to call the attention of the Senator from 
North Dakota to the difference between the expansion of cur- 
rency and the expansion of credit. When the United States: 
issues $26,000,000,000 of bonds, when bank deposits increase 
$20,000,000,000, as they have done during the last seven years 
evidently, regardless of the quantity of currency, men who have 
bank deposits or men who haye United States bonds can easily 
avail themselves of them as a means of getting currency or 
getting it, which is the same thing. Men ordinarily pay 
their debts by checks on banks rather than in currency. So I 
think the Senator is greatly mistaken in attributing the dimin- 
ished purchasing power of the dollar to the excessive issues of 
Federal reserve notes. It is due to the unavoidable expansion 
of credits in the form of bonds and in the form of bank deposits 
which have grown out of the war. 

There is a vast difference between the two. While the actual 
currency of the country was expanded, and it was expanded by 
$1,100,000,000 in gold, for that matter, which came into us in 
exchange for our excess commodity shipments abroad—and that 
had its effect, as the Senator argues, in diminishing the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar—yet the real or fundamental cause, the 
big cause, is the expansion of credit and the expansion of bank 
deposits. I think if the Senator will give that question his 
consideration he will be obliged to agree to my statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think all of those condi- 
tions enter as elements into the expansion. I can hardly agree 
with the Senator, however, that they are the principal cause. 
I think the principal cause, as showy on its face, is the enormous 
increase in Federal reserve notes which pass current through- 
out the country as money. But, Mr. President, I am afraid we 
are drifting from the bill itself, and I shall return to it. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd] has discussed the question 
of the obligation of the Government toward the soldiers of the 
Civil War and has declared that the Government has never 
entered into a contractual relation with Civil War pensioners 
to the effect that it would maintain the purchasing value of the 
pension dollar. That is certainly true; there is no contractual 
relation whatever between the Government and the old soldiers 
as such. It is simply a question of our gratitude toward the 
old soldiers. i 

I confess that I entertain a sentiment of gratitude toward the 
old soldiers of the Civil War stronger than that which I enter- 
tain toward those of any other war. I can not forget the fact 
that, when this Nation was on the brink of being torn asunder, 
there was a strong sentiment in the Northern States, as there 
was elsewhere, that the South ought to be allowed to go their 
own way, if they saw fit, so thatno man enlisted in the northern 
Army that did not subject himself to a degree of animosity on 
the ground that he was attempting the coercion of a number of 
the great States of the Union. He knew that he was to battle 
against brothers of his own blood, against those of his own na- 
tionality. He was not brought into the conflict by any charac- 
ter of coercion; there was no selective-draft law; he enlisted 
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because he felt that the life of the Government was at stake, 
and he fought to save this Nation; he battled during those four 
years against his own kith and kin and race for the purpose of 
maintaining one United States of America. By his suffering 
he kept the flag of the Union in the skies; by reason of his cour- 
age and his patriotism we have one great, grand, strong country 
to-day. So I feel that there is a deeper obligation resting on 
the Government of the United States toward these old veterans 
of the Civil War, who saved us a Nation, than there is existing 
toward the soldiers of any other war in which we have ever 
been engaged. I want to treat all our soldiers justly and fairly 
and to show our appreciation of the services of all; but when 
these old men, the majority of whom have already passed beyond 
their seventy-seventh year, suddenly find confronting them a con- 
dition which, so far as they are concerned, amounts to a calamity, 
whereby the dollars upon which they are dependent to sustain 
them until they shall be carried to the grave, have been reduced 
to about 40 per cent of their ordinary purchasing value in 2 very 
few years, I feel that then it is incumbent upon us that there is 
an obligation resting upon our conscience to make good to them 
the difference between what those dollars would have purchased 
a few years ago and what they will purchase to-day. 

It is immaterial what the cause, the fact remains that the 
$37.50, which is the average amount granted to these pensioners 
by the old law, will not to-day purchase more than one-half of 
what it did when the law was enacted; and if we owed a duty 
to them to increase their pension at that time, we owe a duty 
now again to increase it to meet present conditions, not because 
of a contractual obligation but because of our gratitude toward 
those men who saved us a country. 

Mr. President, I haye shown the fact of inflation and its 
effect. Inflation does not affect the ordinary individual; the 
laborer can command three times as much for his labor as he 
could 5 or 6 years ago; the merchant can mark up his goods 
over night 20 per cent, he can add another 20 per cent to- 
morrow, and another 20 per cent the next day in order to meet 
his necessities and the condition brought about by the expansion 
of the currency, but the old veteran, who can no longer toil, 
can not add 20 per cent to the purchasing value of the dollar 
which he must trade for those goods. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator a question simply 
for information. The Senator is chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions; and I understand from his remarks that the pending 
bill proposes to increase certain pensions because of the reduced 
purehasing power of the dollar incident to the present extraor- 
dinary condition of affairs in this country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It can be based upon that ground or upon 
the further ground, which, of course, is more or less dependent 
upon the first, that it is necessary if we intend to prevent suffer- 
ing among the old soldiers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The question I wish to ask the Senator is 
this: Is it proposed to make that increase permanent or. only 
temporary; and, if temporary, what is the length of time con- 
templated during which the increase shall be effective? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is made permanent, of 
course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think it should be made 
permanent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator and I will never live to see 
the day when conditions will return to what they were three or 
four years ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree entirely as to that. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have nat the slightest expectation of our 
ever getting back to the condition which existed then; and I 
do not think that there will be many of the old soldiers who will 
live long enough to-see any particular reduction in the cost of 
commodities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, while I agree with the gen- 
eral statement of the Senator that neither of us will live long 
enough to see prewar conditions prevail again with reference 
to prices, I hope that we shall both live long enough to see very 
materially reduced the high prices that now obtain by reason 
of the snrall purchasing power of the dollar. I do not expect to 
see prices as low as they were before the war; but I do expect, 
not in the immediate future but within a reasonable time, to see 
some abatement in the present high prices; in fact, unless some 
abatement can be effected we will go on climaxing and pyramid- 
ing until finally we shall have a disastrous collapse in this coun- 
try which will of itself force a new and better condition. 

It does seem to me that if the bill, of which the Senator is in 
charge, proposing to grant the large increase which he has been 
discussing is justified by existing conditions—and I am not ad- 
vised as to the exact increase which the bill proposes to make, 


but I assume that to meet the condition of a 40-cent dollar which 
he has outlined, of course, the increase proposed must be large— 
then there ought to be some time limit placed upon that increase, 
and if conditions shall be the same when the time limit expires, 
as they are to-day, then we can continue the increase; otherwise 
I predict now—and I wish to impress this upon the Senator— 
that we will never, whatever the change in conditions may be, 
be able to reduce these pensions below the rate which it is now 
proposed to fix. 7 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Carolina will fix a time limit for the high cost of living, I will 
agree to fix a time limit to correspond with it upon the pensions 
that will be granted to meet that condition. The Senator, of 
course, can not do that, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is an impossibility. I do not look for 
any material change for many years; in fact, I expect to see the 
high cost of living increased very rapidly during the next year, 
due to several factors, for one of which Congress will be respon- 
sible, namely, the enormously increased expenses and taxation. 
The second factor is underproduction, due to the fact that we 
will grant so many favors to so many people that they will live 
upon gratuities without being compelled to work and add to the 
production of the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course, there is a difficulty 
about fixing a time limit, but we have met that difficulty with 
reference to the salaries of Federal employees by giving a tempo- 
rary bonus instead of by increasing their salaries. 

We gave them a bonus of $240 per year. We did that beeause 
we preferred to do that rather than to increase their salaries, 
and we preferred to do that rather than increase their salaries 
for the reason that if we increased their salaries we did not 
know how we would get those salaries back to normal when 
the unusual conditions and the emergency calling for this in- 
crease passed away. Now, rather than to grant this permanent 
increase I think it would be better public policy to give the 
soldiers an additional pension each year, just as we extend the 
bonus from year to year, or to put in effect some other plan 
that would avoid this permanent increase, which I fear if now 
made in the form that it is proposed will become permanent, 
whatever may be the change in conditions, permanent even if 
the conditions within a few years should return to those that 
obtained before the World War. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think we would have dif- 
ficulty in adjusting a proposition of that kind to the situation 
either as it exists to-day or as it may exist to-morrow. If 
there is anything that the old soldier is entitled to to-day, it is 
enough to ease his way toward the end, and also a certainty 
that it will be forthcoming. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I fully sympathize with the views of the 
Senator in that regard, and certainly I would do nothing or 
say nothing that would deprive these old veterans of the neces- 
sary comforts of life in their last days; but what I arose the 
second time to say was this: I do not mean, by what I have 
said with reference to a bonus, to make any suggestion of a 
plan. I simply wished to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that this increase made now, unless something is done 
to place a limitation upon it, will, in my judgment, become a 
permanent increase, : 

Mr. McCUMBER. It will become permanent, in my opinion, 
also so far as these soldiers are concerned, but that permanency 
can not last very long to men who are 70 or 80 years of age. It 
must, in the very nature of things, come to an end very soon, 
and in my opinion it will come to an end a great many years 
before there is any particular reduction in the present cost of 
living. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not your increase apply to all the pen- 
sions that are now paid to the Civil War veterans and their 
dependents? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Civil War veterans and their widows 
and those dependents whose status is fixed by law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Then the increase that you make now, if it 
becomes permanent, will be a permanent increase in the pension 
indebtedness of this country until the last one of these old vet- 
erans and their pensionable dependents shall have died? 

Mr, McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator know that that will 
not be during his day, nor during my day, nor during the day 
of any other man in this Chamber? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, certainly; there will be some few 
widows who were rather young when they married some sol- 
diers who were past middle life who undoubtedly will be living 
after I have passed out of this world. I expect that, and I want 
to say to the old soldier who leaves this widow: Because of 
the gratitude which I have in my heart for your service, because 
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of what you have done for me and mine and this country, I am 
willing that not only I but my children and my children’s chil- 
dren shall tax themselves this little amount to protect you and 
yours.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amount of the present pension, of course, 
nobody thinks of disturbing now or at any future time; but the 
Senator is asking us to give them more now, because he says 
a condition has arisen in this country that has reduced the 
purchasing power of the dollar. The Senator would not want 
that increase to continue for any longer than that condition 
continues, would he? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would not wish it to continue any longer 
than the condition continues; but I know that the condition 
will continue. I feel certain that it will, I can not see any 
possibility even of a material change. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore the Senator, although he may be 
mistaken in that view, would fasten upon the country perma- 
nently a large additional pension indebtedness with no way of 
getting rid of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER.’ Oh, there is a way of getting rid of it, 
The appropriating power of Congress will continue year after 
year, and if next year Congress thinks this is too much and that 
it should reduce the ambunt Congress has the power to do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator ever heard of Congress 
reducing a pension once fixed? , 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; and I do not want to hear of it. 

a SIMMONS. Does the Senator believe that Congress ever 
will do it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; but the Senator brought that question 
up himself. I say the power of Congress to make the change 
exists at all times. I would rather make it permanent and 
leave it for Congress to determine whether or not it ought to 
make a change afterwards, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not mean that the power would not 
exist, but I meant that once you increase the pension you will 
never reduce it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think there will never be an occasion for 
decreasing this amount. 

The Senator speaks about this being a large sum, a heavy 
burden. So it is. Sixty-five million dollars will probably be 
added to the pension cost during the year 1921; but let me ask 
those Senators who object to this added sum if they have con- 
sidered it in connection with the vast sums that have been paid 
out and are being paid out to the soldiers of the war of 1917 and 
their dependents? I think when you stop to contemplate what 
you did for the soldiers of the Civil War and what you are 
asked to do for them to-day in comparison with what you did 
for the soldiers of 1917 and what you are doing for them to-day, 
you will not fañ to draw the conclusion that your duty is to 
take care of these old soldiers with this additional sum. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that we never passed 
a general pension law for the benefit of those who had not 
been injured in the Civil War until 25 years after the close of 
that conflict. We never took any steps to take care of that 
class of the soldiers of the Spanish War for 20 years after 
the close of the Spanish War. We began to look after the 
interests of the soldiers of 1917 within 25 minutes after we 
called them into the Army. Let us see what we have paid out 
for their benefit. I am not complaining of these sums, but I 
want to have the Senators view the two sides of this ledger 
dispassionately and fairly, and it may help them in arriving at 
some conclusion as to what their duty is if that duty is to be 
gauged in any respect by comparisons. 

At the close of the present fiscal year there will have been 
paid out in allowances for the families of the soldiers of the 
late war $280,000,000. That is for the families alone. The pay- 
ment of the $60 bonus to persons serving in the war of 1917 
has not been completed, but the estimated amount is $256,239,- 
900. The Federal Board for Vocational Education, which affects 
only the soldiers of the late war, calls for $125,000,000. The 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance calls for $197,865,600. The 
Public Health Service, for care of war-risk insurance, asks for 
$10,000,000. Now, here is a total which will be paid out, even 
without the bonus bill that is now before the other branch of 
Congress, to these soldiers of the present war up to 1921, of 
$869,105,500. 

Now comes this other bonus bill, which will pass the House 
and in all probability will pass the Senate, that will carry about 
$2,000,000,000 more, and all this within less than two years after 
the close of the late war. That will take $2,869,105,500. 

Why, Mr. President, we have paid out up to date for the 
soldiers of the last war, to their families, a sum that we did not 
equal in our appropriations for the Civil War veterans for a 
period of 40 years after the close of that war. While we are 
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paying out these vast sums to young men who have the grandest 
opportunity that the world has ever known for earning money, 
we ought to take into consideration the distress that naturally 
ee those old men who haye long since passed their age of 


From all this, Mr. President, I can not fail to recognize the fact 
that in our enthusiasm we are rather overdoing the principle of 
generosity for the men of the late war and are liable to underdo 
our duty toward those old men of the war of 1861-1865, 

I think, Mr. President, the bill as proposed to be amended by 
the Senate committee ought to pass. Senators think it is going 
to be a heavy drain upon the resources of the country. Let me 
give Senators but one little item which you can cut out of the 
appropriations for this year which will more than take care 
of this charge upon the Treasury. You will be asked to appro- 
priate $75,000,000 for good roads to assist the States. It will 
take but $65,000,000 to take care of this added cost in pension 
legislation. There is no question but what the good roads would 
be a great benefit to autoists, not only of the present generation 
but possibly those who come after it, but has it ever occurred to 
you that these old soldiers are, most of them, even too old to take 
auto rides at the present time, and that they will receive prac- 
tically no benefit from that source? 

I think we could get along one year without adding to this 

for the good roads. I could pick items out of appro- 
priation bills which would amount to at least $2,000,000,000 
that you could easily dispense with and not load upon the 
American people at the present time. But my voice and senti- 
ment in the matter will not carry very far. I know we are 
going to spend over $6,000,000,000 this year, and all the argu- 
mente we could make against it would not stop that appropria- 

on. 

I can not agree with the Senator from Utah that those who 
espouse this bill are influenced in the slightest degree by what 
effect it will have upon the votes of these old soldiers. I think 
the Senator from Utah did his own judgment an injustice when 
he suggested that in his colloquy with the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis}. These old men, as I said, are from 77 to 90 
years of age. I think since the Civil War 99 per cent of them 
have every year voted the Republican ticket, and I do not believe 
that they would change in their affiliation with that party if we 
should fail to grant them this sum, and I do not think the few 
who are Democrats to-day will change in their affiliation because 
we shall grant them this little increase. I do not think it will 
have the slightest effect on them. 

The Senator from Utah called attention to the fact that wit- 
nesses testified on behalf of the Grand Army of the Republic 
that they would not come back again to the United States Con- 
gress for a further pension. That is true; but that was when 
their dollar would purchase a dollar’s worth of commodities. 
It will not purchase more than 50 per cent of the same com- 
modities to-day, and therefore they are justified in asking for 
this raise. 

Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SıxĮmons] to another feature which we 
ought to take into consideration. The total number of Civil 
War soldiers on the pension roll on June 30, 1919, was 271,391. 
In 1898 there were 745,822 upon the roll. There are only about 
one-third as many now as there were then. We know, when 
we take into consideration that they are, on the average, prob- 
ably above 77 years of age to-day, that the death rate will be 
exceedingly rapid with them in the next 5 or 6 years. In i0 
years the roll will be exhausted. This number will probably 
be reduced next year to about 240,000. 

The total number of widows of Civil War veterans on the pen- 
sion roll on June 30, 1919, was 293,244. Their greatest number 
was in 1912, when it was 304,373. As a rule, it may be said that 
95 per cent of the widows of these old soldiers are but a few 
years younger than the soldiers themselves. I know there has 
been a great deal of talk about young women marrying old 
soldiers to get the benefit of the pension laws, but that does not 
apply to 1 in 25,000. It is not worth the slightest considera- 
tion. The widows will decrease in number almost as rapidly 
as the old soldiers themselves. The last two years have shown 
a decrease of nearly 20,000 a year, and there will probably be 
40,000 less of the widows to be appropriated for for 1922 than 
there will be for the year 1921, and in five years the great bulk 
of all the ex-soldiers and their widows will have passed to the 
great beyond and we will be called upon for very little pension 
legislation to take care of their interests. 

Coming to the War with Mexico, there were only 215 of those 
veterans on the roll on June 30, 1919. There are probably Jess 
than a hundred of them to-day. Probably in two years there 
will be less than 20 of them. 
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Mr. President, it is because we felt that these few widows of 
the veterans of the War with Mexico and the few soldiers of that 
war should be included in the benefits of this act that we 
amended the bill as passed by the House and added them. We 
also increase to some extent the pensions for those who have 
Jost limbs or become blind. 

I think that under the present situation we ought to pass the 
bill as it is now proposed to be amended by the committee and 
assist these old veterans in their few remaining years, and I 
think this will be really the last general bill which will be 


passed for their benefit. I disagreed with them when they 


thought a few years ago it would be the last one, but I think we 
can care for those who will not be sufficiently cared for in this 
bill by private pension legislation which we will still enact to 
meet special cases. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator what is the total 
amount carried by the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is estimated that for the next year there 
will be $65,000,000 added. Of course, then it will immediately 
decrease very rapidly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What would have been the amount carried on 
the present basis? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was $222,000,000 last year, and I have 
just been informed that it would have been $214,000,000, 

Mr. SIMMONS. On the present basis? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. With the increase it will be what? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would add sixty-five million. Mr. 
President, I ask now that the Senate proceed with the consider- 
ation of the committee amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the first amendment reported by the Committee on Pensions. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 12, after 
the word “duty,” to insert “and every person who served 60 
days or more in the War with Mexico, or on the coasts or frontier 
thereof, or en route thereto, during the war with that nation, and 
was honorably discharged therefrom ” ; in line 17, after the word 
“ physical,” to insert “or mental”; ; in „Jine 18, before the word 

“ regular,” to strike out “ ‘constant, or”; and in line 19, before 
the word “aid,” to insert “ personal,” so as to make the section 
read: 

Sec. 2. That X 
Navy, or Marine Cor Sof the United States. “uring the civil War, and 
who hes besa ROA ly discharg ny ky pee nr 
less than 90 days, was fora Ae 
and in the rel of duty, and every person who T EA ae 60 days or more 
in the yi: with co, or on the coasts or frontier thereof, or en route 
tee apes, | the war with that nation, and was honorably 

ene ee oe may become, by reason of age 
and 8 or mental helpless or 3 or so nearly help- 
less or blind md to 8 regular personal aid and attendance of 
another gran ia e entitled to — shall be paid a pension at the 
rate of $72 

The „ was agreed to. A 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 2, after the 
word “same,” to strike out or shall have sustained a disability 
equivalent thereto ”; in line 7, after the word “same,” to strike 
out “or shall have sustained a disability equivalent thereto”; 
and in line 13, before the word “shall,” to strike out “or shall 
have sustained a disability equivalent thereto”; and in line 17, 
after the word “same,” to strike ont “ or shall have sustained a 
disability equivalent thereto,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3. That from and after the a provar boa — this act all persons whose 
names are on the ay roll, an in the service of the 
Aare Navy, Ge Manion Ch 
ty, shall have 


ea 5 at the rate of 
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ed in the same, shall receive at the 
all persons who, in 72727... tetas 
lost an arm at the shoulder joint o 


$60 
shal 


4 Ba 
a 
ER 
Ẹ 
BE 


like manner, shall have lost one hand snd 6 ne foo 
been totally aes in the Same, shall receive a pension at 
$90 per month. 


The 5 was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 3, line 23, after 
the word “for,” to insert “or died in service of”; on page 4, 
line 1, after the word “ Domini,” to strike out “1915” and in- 
sert “ 1908, ” so as to read: 

U War Ver 90 


That the widow of any t 
Marine Corps of the Uni the Civil 
or more, was 2 such service, or 
less of pompano ral was di for or died in service of a 
disability incurred in the Service and in the line of duty, such widow 
1 married to such soldier, sailor, or marine prior to on 
27th day of June, A. D. 1905, shall be entitled to and shall be paid 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


erson who served in 
States 3 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator in charge 
of the bill will not insist upon the amendment inserting 1905. 
If the bill is made to apply to widows who married soldiers 
prior to 1915, that goes back five years, and it seems to me that 
it should not go back any further. In passing these bills here- 
tofore a limit of five years, I think, has been fixed, and I hope 
5 will not insist upon that amendment reducing it 
to 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there has been so much 
criticism, though I admit it is uncalled for, of these bills because 
they included widows who were married after 1900, that the 
committee felt there would be less objection to the matter, and 
we could settle it in conference if we made this change. I 
would prefer to have the committee amendment agreed to and 
leave it for further consideration in conference. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move to strike out the numerals “1905” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the numerals “1910.” I am in 
favor of the House provision, but offer this amendment so that 
15 conference may be limited to the years between 1910 and 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Kansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Glass McKellar Smoot 
Calder Harris cNary cer 
Capper Harrison New Sutherland 
Chamberlain J amos Wash. Nugent Thomas 
Keyes Page Townsend 
Dial Kirby Pittman Un 
Dillingham Lenroot Shep Wadsworth 
France Lod Simmons Warren 
Gerry McCumber Smith, Md. 
Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


South Carolina [Mr. Surrhl, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] are absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-five Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. McCormick, Mr. PoMERENE, 
Mr. Swanson, and Mr. Knox entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. s 

After a little delay, 

Mr. Comer, Mr. SITH of South Carolina, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. 
KENDRICK, and Mr. Gronna entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think it 
ought to be stated that, in conjunction with other Senators who 
have just entered the Chamber, I have been very busily engaged 
on an important matter in one of the committees. 

Mr. Moses, Mr. Piers, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. WATSON en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let the amendment be stated, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 4, line 1, it is proposed 
to strike out the amendment of the Committee on Pensions 
changing the numerals “1915” to “1905” and to insert 1910.“ 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I trust that this amendment 
will not prevail. As the bill stands the widow beneficiaries of 
this new appropriation are limited to those marrying old sol- 
diers prior to 1905. The amendment proposes to extend that 
time to 1910, and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], after 
requesting the chairman of the committee to accept the House 
provision of 1915, proposes the amendment. 

The question involved has been before the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on more than one occasion, and thus far it has been deemed 
wise to limit widows’ pensions to widows whose marriages ante- 
dated June of 1905. The purpose of that is obvious, and not 
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only obvious but it is wise and timely, It is designed to dis- 
courage the intermarriage of young women with very old men 
and then as survivors enjoy for many years the benefits of a 
pension granted by the Government to the widows of soldiers. 

There are many features of the present law regarding widows’ 
pensions that, in my judgment, are open to very serious criti- 
cism. This proposed law does not change them. It certainly 
should not be permitted to increase them. Under the law of 
1916 provision was made for the revival of pensions to widows 
who, having married a second or third time, again became 
widows through no fault of their own; so that when the widow 
of a deceased soldier intermarries with an outsider and the 
marriage is afterwards terminated by death or divorce through 
no fault of hers, she can secure a revival of the pension, which 
attaches and remains to her until she dies or again marries, 
If she again marries and is again widowed through no fault 
of hers, the pension again automatically revives. That is 
carrying the pension system to the ‘nth power of extreme. It 
virtually commits the Government of the United States to the 
payment of alimony or that which is analogous to alimony; 
and we may be sure that nice distinctions are not made under 
those circumstances when a newly made widow applies for the 
revival of her pension as to the extent to which the fault of 
her widowhood is her own. 

Mr. President, I do not think that law should eyer have been 
passed. I doubt if it would have been passed but for the fact 
that widows nowadays vote as do other women in many of the 
States of the Union, and therefore constitute a force to be reck- 
oned with in the distribution of congressional favors, It is now 
proposed to extend the time so as to take in an additional class 
of widows marrying men who, according to the statement of the 
Senator having charge of the bill, and which I have no doubt is 
true, average TT years of age. Such marriages must de dictated 
more by considerations of business than by sentiments of affec- 
tion. I think it is fair to assume that the average woman 
marrying a man up to or beyond the age of 77 can scarcely be 
accused of that self-denial which is the offspring of an undi- 
vided affection. On the other hand, it is the most natural thing 
in the world that thrift should dictate a temporary incon- 
venience in order to secure the benefits bound to flow therefrom. 
I do not believe we should encourage that sort of thing. The 
mating of the young with the old is nearly always disastrous, 
but, notwithstanding that fact, such marriages frequently occur. 
Let us not put a governmental premium upon such unnatural 
alliances by offering rewards, virtually in the shape of alimony, 
to those who care to undergo the sacrifice. 

Mr, President, I want to show my friend from North Dakota 
that I am not going to filibuster against this bill. I wish the 
rules of the Senate could be so changed as to make filibustering 
impossible. Sometimes I have taken advantage of conditions, 
but, so far as I remember, I haye always acknowledged it. 
I shal! say what I have to say upon this bill, I hope not at too 
great length, and then, as usual, take my seat, respond in the 
negative to the vote, and suspect that my opposition to the bill 
largely aided in securing its passage, 

Mr. President, this bill proposes to add the sum of $65,000,000 
to an already overburdened taxpaying people as a permanent 
national expenditure. It comes at a time when the chairman 
of the committee assures us that further enormous appropria- 
tions have been and will be made, as a result of which our 
expenditures for the coming fiscal year will aggregate at least 
$6,000,000,000 ; and, with the experience that comes from long 
service in the Senate, the Senater from North Dakota insists 
that these various proposed appropriations will in all prob- 
ability pass through both Houses of Congress and become the 
law of the land. But it is because of these expenditures, if I 
understand the argument, that this comparatively small one is 
justified, the theory being, inasmuch as we are spending vast 
quantities of money, let everyone get some while the getting is 
good; also, that the contrast between $65,000,000 and $6,000,- 
000,000 indicates the insignificant character of the amount car- 
ried by this bill, and the unwisdom, therefore, of opposing it. 

Mr. President, it is an extremely small pereentage of the 
aggregate appropriations with which the Senator says the coun- 
try is threatened. When I was a young man, I was taught that 
real saving was comprised of the small items here and there 
reserved from the mass of expenditure and permitted to accumu- 
late. I have read that the French were the richest nation in the 
world prior to the war, because the peasantry, no matter what 
their sacrifice might be, never failed to save something from the 
earnings of every week, nor to see that the savings were in- 
vested so that they would constantly increase. I believe that is 
true; and I think it would be well for Congress to heed the 
lesson, and, by saving at the spigot if they can not save at the 


bunghole, contribute to some extent toward the diminution of 
publie expenditures. 

I suppose it will not be long before the so-called bonus bill 
in some shape will be laid upon the Secretary’s desk. I sup- 
pose that after due debate it will be accepted. I differ with the 
Senator having this bill in charge, if the remarks which I am 
about to refér to apply to this enormous proposed appropriation, 
in that I think politics and politics alone makes such a bill pos- 
sible, and politics and politics alone will cause its enactment 
into law. I shall not occupy the time of the Senate this after- 
noon in discussing that bill. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. I merely wish to say now that when that bill does 
come here, and when it has passed, the advocates of it will know 
that they have had a fight. I am concerned, therefore, more 
particularly with this bill and with the reasons which actuate 
the committee in favorably reporting it and asking for its pas- 
sage, Those reasons are found in the report of the committee, 
a copy of which I have here, and I want to give the committee 
credit for stating all of the reasons that in my judgment could 
be stated in support of the bill. 

They realized the force of the assurance of the Grand Army 
of the Republic in 1918 that if Congress would allow that pro- 
posed increase they would be satisfied; they would no longer 
imitate the daughters of the horseleech but would be satisfied 
with the increases of that, bill. It reminds me a good deal of 
the dye people, who came here in 1916 and were permitted by a 
Democratic Congress to write their own schedules of rates, 
declaring that it was amply sufficient for their purpose, and 
who now want an increase by 50 per cent, plus an embargo; and 
the reasons which they give for the change, with all due respect 
to my distinguished friend, are quite as pertinent as those which 
are outlined here. 

The committee say: 

There might be some force to this argument had not the Government 
itself, by its financial and administrative ponds; so decreased the 
normal purchasing value of the currency of the country as to leave 
the recipients of this increased pension in a far worse condition than 
they were when the legislation was enacted. 

In other words, their agreement was made upon the implied 
guaranty of the Government that the purchasing power of 
money at that time would not be disturbed. But the purchas- 
ing power of money, even had an actual promise been made 
that these payments should be in gold, has decreased since that 
time, there being no difference, as far as I know, in the charac- 
ter of the currency which is used as a medium of exchange. 

The committee go on to say that the Government by its own 
conduct, through its own policies, has accomplished this de- 
crease, and upon the assumption, I presume, that no man should 
be permitted to take advantage of his own wrong, the increase 
now asked should be conceded and the promise forgotten. 

Mr. President, it is true that governmental policies have 
largely affected the value of money. -It is equally true that the 
value of money was very much affected at the time that promise 
was made in 1918. Indeed, I think it may be safely said that 
at that good time the purchasing power of money was scarcely 
more than it is at present. No such condition was then placed 
to the promise. The committee in good faith acted upon it, 
Congress accepted the covenant, and within two years we are 
face to face with an enormously added increase as the basis of 
this bill, sought to be defended by the proposition that the Gov- 
ernment itself has depreciated its currency. 

If promises are so lightly set aside as that, it would be far 
better that they were not made at all. 

The farmer has a good deal to do—not consciously or inten- 
tionally—with the high cost of living, in that production and 
consumption have been enormously disturbed by existing condi- 
tions. The wage earner has much to do with it through his 
constantly successful and successive demands for an increase of 
wages, which necessarily decreases the purchasing power of 
money and forces a continually rising increase in the cost of 
living. 

These matters are so obvious that the statement of them is all 
that is essential. I have too much respect, both personally aud 
officially, for the standing and the character of the members of 
the committee to say that this is a piece of special pleading; 
but I haye seen cases of special pleading in the courts during 
my experience at the bar that addressed themselves, to my 
mind, with much more force than this contention. 

The committee say: 


Had the Government by a general Jaw increased the pensions of these 


soldiers from a $20 to a $3 aper month stipend, and in the same law 
rovided that this $30 should be paid in Mexican dollars, worth hut 
cents in American money, thus in effect reducing the pension to $15, 
this manifest wrong and injustice would have called for immediate cor- 
rection. And yet this is exactly what has resulted indirectly through 
governmental action and policies, F 
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Mr. President, if the Congress has done what is here assumed 
deliberately, in my judgment it would have been a part of that 
understanding. I do not see how you could have separated it 
if it were contemporaneous, or virtually so. It has taken no 
direct step to interfere with the value ef money to be paid in 
pensions, or the value of money to be used in any other way. If 
the committee saw fit to say that because of this increase the 
Grand Army of the Republic should not be held to its promise, 
that it was a hard bargain, and that a generous Government 
ought to overlook it, I would be much more inclined to accept 
it; but they do not place it upon any such consideration. 

The committee also say: 


country. 8 who have 3 on their side as an asset and those 

FFV ad themselves to the 
penny price of commodities b Hones A and receiving a 
wage that wil E Te higher cost of A and an increased profit ia 
business to meet both the heavier governmental taxes and the higher 
cost of living. 

But these classes can not do so. 

Mr. President, that explanation or defense of the bill presup- 
poses an obligation upon the part of the Government of the 
United States to guarantee a good living to every man in the 
country who ever wore its uniform, and that the obligation 
should be respected in times like these by an increase of the 
amount granted. I do not wonder that the recipients of pen- 
sions in America should long ago have come to that conclusion, 
because the scientific and just theory of pensions limits the 
beneficiaries to certain classes having special claims, and in most 
instances the amount of the pension is less than the cost of 
living, the exceptions, of course, occurring in cases of complete 
disability or old-age pensions, if I may so term them, paid to 
officers of the Army and Navy who are compelled to retire after 
a long life devoted entirely to the public need. 

The man who suffers a transient disability may yet be amply 
able to earn a good living, and the amount of the pension should 
be graduated to the extent of the disability. A man in perfectly 
good health, or fairly good health—and he who lives to be 77 
and more may be said to have enjoyed good physical vigor for 
a good many years—ought to be earning a living on his own 
account if he is not; he ought to be self-supporting at that age 
if he is not; and if he is an old soldier he ought to avail himself 
of the generosity of the Government in the establishment of 
soldiers’ homes all over the country, whether he does or not. 

We haye gone upon another theory. We have accepted the 
demands of the beneficiaries and the would-be beneficiaries of 
the pension system, and while I accept as absolutely correct the 
assurance of the Senator having charge of the bill that political 
considerations are not behind it, I am unable to accept it as 
applicable generally, for I assert without fear of successful 
contradiction that but for the potential influence and voting 
power of the Grand Army of the Republic, we never would have 
entered upon this mad career of indiscriminate pensions, much 
less made it an accepted institution of congressional procedure. 

A great many years ago Grover Cleveland, during his first ad- 
ministration, saw fit to veto, and very properly so, an enormous 
number of private pension bills, giving in each instance the most 
potent reasons for his action, unanswerable in their character 
and taken from the record. It is not too much to say that he 
was defeated for reelection in 1888 largely on account of those 
veto messages. It was made an issue in that campaign, and the 
old-soldier yote was rallied against him because he had the cour- 
age to protect the Treasury of the United States against de- 
mands that seemed to him to be unfair and unjust. 

In 1894, in the middle of President Cleveland’s second admin- 
istration, I had oceasion to do some campaigning, though very 
little, in the State ef Ohio. It was what is called an off elec- 


tion, but I saw in the city of Columbus, and in one of the other 


cities of Ohio during that year, processions of men wearing the 
uniform and carrying transparencies reciting that the President 
of the United States was an enemy of the old soldier, the legend 
being: “ Vote against the administration; it opposes pensions.” 
And those were no idle processions, The spirit was duplicated 
in every State in the Union. 

The election was overwhelmingly against the administration. 
I do not know to what extent that movement contributed to the 
result, At that time I thought the administration was in for a 
good licking, and away down in my heart of hearts I was 
secretly glad it got it. But this feature of the campaign against 
the administration at that time seemed to me peculiarly unjust, 
and as very significant of the power of an organization that was 
being used for the purpose of getting money from the Treasury 
of the United States. 


During the pendency of this bill in committee, Mr, President, 
I have received large numbers of letters from some of the bene- 
ficiaries of the bill reproaching me very bitterly for even seem- 
ing to oppose it. Some of them have sent me clippings of edi- 
toriais and statements from the National Tribune, that highly 
disinterested and patriotic publication having nothing but the 
good of the country at heart, and animated by a sincere and 
lofty desire to perpetuate the institutions of America. In many, 
of these letters my motive has been said to be to get even with 
the old soldiers because I was born and brought up in the 
South. One of them went so far as to say that he could hardly 
expect anything else from an old Confederate soldier. That 
paid me too much honor. I was drafted when I was 15 years 
old in the Georgia militia, as it was called. I was about as 
tall as I am now, but not so thickset nor so handsome. I was 
given an old Austrian musket, which I carried from Milledge- 
ville, Ga., to the sea. I threw it away and walked back with- 
out any. That is my record. If I had done that in the North- 
ern Army, I would have been a pensioner long ago, and no 
doubt would have been a shining light in the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

There is not any need whatever, it does a man no good, to 
disclaim a personal motive in opposition to a bill of this kind. 
He does not have to do it to his friends, and it is a waste of 
breath to try to do it with the beneficiaries of the bill. So I 
will try to outlive it, as I have outlived many things else, and 
do what I think I ought to do with regard to this, as with other 
schemes of legislation. A 

There is no such obligation, and if there were, Mr. President, 
this bill would not discharge it. The Senator having charge of 
the bill will not contend for a moment that $50 a month in 
these times will support a soldier, no matter how old he is, 
unless he is exceptionally fortunate. If the reasons given in 
this report, in other words, are good, the average pension 
should be from $250 to $300 per month—$200 at least. Fifty 
dollars is very little better than thirty, when it comes to a ques- 
tion of support. 

No, Mr. President; that can not be the reason. It is simply 
typical of the progressive tendency of all schemes of appropria- 
tions for private benefit. It feeds the spirit of acquisition, and 
prompts greater and yet greater demands, and these will con- 
tinue just so long as the Congress of the United States responds 
to them, and the Congress will respond to them just so long as 
there are two parties in existence, which are represented in both 
Houses of Congress, and that will be the case, in all probability, 
as long as the Government survives; and nobody knows it bet- 
ter than the beneficiaries. They are shrewd enough to play 
party against party, and I have no doubt they take sheer delight 
in seeing each trying to outstrip the other in benefactions at 
the public expense. 

We are giving $50 now because we think that is enough for 
this present demand. It will be $75 a month next year, based 
upon the same reason, because the price of living, in my judg- 
ment, is not going down, certainly not while farms are being 
abandoned and farm labor is an unknown quantity. The $75 
will specify the obligation, on the one hand, to take care of the 
men who have risked their lives for the country upon the other, 

It will also be like this bill in that no discrimination is made 
whatever between the rich and the poor, the deserving and the 
undeserving, the just and the unjust, but all will be treated 
alike. The man who fought for four years during the war and 
the man who got his record for desertion corrected last week 
will be side by side. The discriminations that should be made 
in a bill of this kind are ignored completely. 

There are one or two old veterans in my State whose excess- 
profits tax would make you or me independent for 20 years if we 
should live so long. They will get $50 a month under this bill. 
There are many others who are doing well, having a competence 
and having won that competence by honorable toil and effort in 
the business life of the country. They will get $50 a month. 
There are other old soldiers, Mr. President, who are destitute, 
or nearly so, just as other men who were never in the war are 
destitute, or nearly so, and the former will get $50 a month, 
and that notwithstanding the fact that there were 5,000 empty 
beds in the soldiers’ homes of America last week, which we 
have made appropriations to support and which homes were 
built and are supported for the purpose of taking care of these 
men. 

One man writes me asking that this bill be passed so that he 
will be spared the disgrace and humiliation of entering one of 
these homes. Where there is humiliation or what possible dis- 
grace can flow from such a status is beyond me. I conclude 
that this gentleman prefers his $50 a month to ease and comfort 
for the rest of his life at the Nation’s expense. 
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We are therefore supporting soldiers’ homes costing millions 
of dollars. per annum, costing nearly twice as much as before 
the war, on the one hand, while upon the other the accommoda- 
tions which they extend are not accepted, and the War Depart- 
ment, as well as the Public Health Service, would be very glad 
to take’ over some of those places and thus, if possible, econo- 
mize upon appropriations for new hospital buildings. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Public Health Service wants $87,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I know the Public Health Service wants 
$87,000,000, and if the Senator can think of some institution 
that does not want some millions from the Government at pres- 
ent I would like to hear of it. It should be given honorable 
mention both on the floor and in the public press. 

Their attention has been called to it, and perhaps the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] also, because he 
keeps abreast more than any man in the Chamber with every- 
thing that is going on that is of importance to the people and 
which we are likely to consider. That $87,000,000 can be saved, 
but it will not be saved, because the Public Health Service, like 
the pensioner, the good-roads man, the river and harbor man, 
and all the rest, are very anxious for economy at some one 
else's expense; hence, there is no economy, and there is not 
likely to be any. 

Some of the old soldiers, I am glad to say, write in a different 
vein. I have selected one letter at random, written by an old 
gentleman in my State and addressed to me some days ago. He 
writes: 

The National Tribune asks the old soldiers to write Senators right 
away. I will say, Vote as you please.” “We ain't hollering our 
heads off,” says one; another says, “ This old Government is awful 
good to us.” So it goes with some. 

He then is good enough to speak kindly of me and says: 


Don't worry. You are O. K. on several things. Somebody has got 
to pay the bill. Now, I have written. Good-by. Yours, truly. 


He adds: 

Wounded in battle August, 1864. Hurt in runaway in 1908. 
J. P. in Loveland and living comfortably. I knew how to save. 

That is a typical letter. Another sends me a communication 
which I will ask leave to place in the Recorp without reading, 
written by a veteran of the Civil War, 82 years old, from Troy, 
Ohio, on “ Old age and activity.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

OLD AGH AND ACTIVITY, 
Troy, On10, March 27. 


Still a 


EDITOR OF Tite JOURNAL: 


Dean Sin: I was much interested in your editorial of March 23 
headed “ Our young-old men and women,” writing of four men who are 
still active, the youngest 86, the oldest 97, the combined age of the 
four being 367 years, and all still at work. 

Nowadays, r. Editor, “ mere years are no sign of either 8 
or mental diminution.” There is living at the Dayton Militar ome a 
veteran who will be 100 years old next June—Comrade W. E. Bayne, 
of Barracks No. 7. He is as active in body and mind as any man half 
his age; is commander of Veteran Post, No. 5, of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. Look at Uncle JOE” CANNON, ex-Speaker of the House, 
over 83, hale and rea John Adams, when 80, found piora relaxa- 
tion swimming in the Potomac. As some one has written, “The Al- 
mighty so arranged the vital forces in these bodies of ours that it is a 
matter of behavior, a matter of pre living, a matter of vital force 
reba from sound parents, and a proper husbanding of that vital 
orce.” 


the best work of his life, his Kosmos,“ at 90. Galileo was making new 
eries at 73. At 70 Commodore Vanderbilt owned but 120 miles 
of railroad, and at 88 he owned 10,000 miles of railroad and had added 
to his fortune $100,000,000. Henry Watterson, who is one of the great- 
est among editorial writers of the Nation, at 83 is still in the harness, 
and his editorials are as full of vim and power as ever, 
This winter I attended a post meeting at Pleasant Hili, Ohio—Dan W. 
Williams Post, No. 369, Grand Army of the Republic—a live-wire post. 
There were 17 Grand Army men present, some of whom came 4 or 5 miles. 
The average age of the 17 was 81 years and 9 months. This post meets 
once a month, and the average attendance is 11. Tell me no more 
that the old are not capable of high and useful achievements.” 

7 Joun W. RILEY 

A veteran of the Civil War and 82 years of age. 


Mr. THOMAS. This is so cheerful and gives so many evi- 
dences of vigor and old age in combination that it gives me 
some hope for myself after I shall have ceased to worry this 
honorable body and shall have retired to the shades of private 
life. 

I have other letters, that I will not take the time to read, 
running in the same direction, and insisting that the Govern- 


ment, having done enough for them, ought not at this critical 
period in our financial history to be expected to give anything 
more. 

I mention these not that they will do any good but because I 
think that the people should be informed, as far as I can inform 
them, that this demand at all times and on every propitious 
occasion for increasing pensions has here and there a very 
notable exception. 

Now, Mr. President, up to and including 1917 this Govern- 
ment had appropriated and expended in pensions for soldiers of 
the Civil War $5,087,647,618.63. Add to that the appropria- 
tions for 1918 and 1919, and the five and one-quarter billion 
dollar limit has been reached and passed. We have, in other 
words, paid in pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War an aggregate sum more than the equivalent of the actual 
valuation of all the property in the Confederate States of 
America at the end of the war. That includes its railroads, its 
personal property, and its real estate. The compensation has 
been more than the equivalent of the monetary value of the 
territory and property forced back into the Union, 

It may be replied that it is worth it, and that is true; but it 
is not worth it when we consider the effect of this pension 
system upon the patriotism of the country, upon the public spirit 
of men, upon the idea of devotion to public service, and upon the 
duties which every citizen owes to his country. It is this record 
more than anything else, in my judgment, that has promoted the 
pending onslaught on the Treasury by the soldiers of the war 
just ended. It has created, and to a large degree justified, the 
notion that the Government should pay for every service ren- 
dered it, whether required or not. It has smeared American 
public spirit, and particularly its military spirit, all over with 
the dollar mark, and while the man, thank God, can still be 
found, and found in large numbers in America, who perceives 
and recognizes his duty to his country and his obligation to 
serve it to the extent of giving up his life in its hour of need, 
I greatly fear that a majority no longer see that viewpoint, but 
demand monetary compensation in exchange for patriotic valor 
and military service. 

That is the lowering of our standards of civie virtue, which, 
if pandered to, as we doubtless will, must inevitably destroy 
it, and the war which was fought to make the world safe for 
democracy will be known to posterity as the war followed by 
burdensome taxes, by appropriations for pensions and bounties 
and bonuses, crushing the spirit of the people, destroying its 
sense of enterprise, and bringing it ultimately to the verge of 
ruin and destruction, if indeed it does not pass that point. 

But I promised not to discuss present conditions any more 
than is necessary, as ample opportunity in all probability will 
be given to do so. ` 

The committee says: 

Id ads no answer to say that this law adds $65,000,000 to the burdens 
of an already overtaxed country. 

I thought it was. Doubtless I am mistaken. 
given, if I understand them, are that— 


We are overtaxed to-day because of the continuance of extravagant 
expenditures initiated daring the war and which so far we have 
scarcely made serious efforts to curtail. 


That is true. 


Prior to the war the Government was conducted with an annual ex- 
pense of less than $1,000,000,000. ‘To-day, nearly two years after the 
close of the war, we are calling and providing for more than $5,000,- 
000,000 yearly to meet the running expenses of the Government in time 
of ce. Allowing $1,000,000,000 for interest on our war debt, and 
making liberal allowance for the greatly increased cost of operation in 
every branch of the service, an increase of about 400 per cent in the 
ordinary running expenses of the Government, exclusive of interest, can 
not but indicate that there are many projects calling for large appro- 
priations which are not absolutely necessary and which might well 
await a return to normal and more fayorable conditions. 

I agree to that. They are just as necessary as, but no more 
necessary than, the bill we are considering, and yet the Senator 
knows just as well as I do that while they are not necessary they 
are going to be so considered. 

I confess, Mr. President, that I have little patience with 
that partisan spirit of crimination and recrimination which 
charges each of the sides of this Chamber, and the parties to 
which they belong, with this extravagance and this untoward 
situation. We are both equaily to blame. We take the burden 
of it now because ours is the administration. The other side 
of the aisle takes the burden of it after the 4th of March, 1921, 
if their rosy expectations are not dimmed by the current of 
future events. They will run the Government no more inex- 
pensively than we do, simply because the influences which call 
for extravagance will shift as the balance of political power 


The reasons 


shifts. : 
We have never failed in our political conventions to condema 
each other for riotous extravagance and an increase of the 
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burdens of the people, and as far as I know we have seldom 
made any effort, when fortune has rested upon the one or the 
other banner, to do more than give the other side the oppor- 
tunity to make the same charge when the convention meets four 
years hence. So it goes, battledore and shuttlecock, Democratic 
extravagance and corruption, Republican extravagance and cor- 
ruption. 

We do it because we do not like to resist pressure, and par- 
ticularly when there is a political or partisan side to it. John 
Smith, of Podunk, in my State, wants a public building at his 
crossroads, where there is a population of 350. Jimtown, in an 
adjoining county, and haying the same population, has secured 
$50,000 for a public building under the Republican administra- 
tion. If I do not bring home the goods, I am a much poorer 
statesman than my predecessor, and in all probability I will 
have upon my head the displeasure of the 350 inhabitants of 
Podunk. Hence I go before the committee, which is controlled 
by the members of my party, and I plead for a public building at 
Podunk. I tell my party associates why I must have it. “I 
am very fond of the Senate, and I do not like to be retired; 
$50,000 is not much in an overflowing Treasury; just let me 
have it, treat me as a good fellow, and I will show the people 
in Jimtown, in the other county, that I can do a thing or two 
myself when it comes to getting money from Uncle Sam.” 

So, Mr. President, we battledore and shuttlecock and spend 


hours here telling the people what extravagant and reckless. 


wretches we are. We tell the truth about each other in that 
particular. The people, no doubt, believe both of us; but, un- 
fortunately, they are very easy with our infirmities. The tax- 
payers do not organize; they simply sit around and swear, and 
inasmuch as they only do that we are not afraid of them. They 
have no political influence worth mentioning; they are not 
organized for plunder. So the good work goes on, and will con- 
tinue to go on unless conditions change. > 

Pensions, of course, are one of the easiest appropriations to 
defend imaginable. I have heard many times the argument in 
behalf of the defenders of the country. How many times, Mr. 
President, you have probably heard drawn the picture of the 
soldier charging through the hail of bullets, with the battle flags 
tattered and torn, dead men eyerywhere, the enemy stubborn 
but finally routed by the heroie charge of heroic men. That 
appeals to people, and there is a great deal in it. There is every- 
thing in it, Mr. President, as to those who are physically dis- 
abled and who have a right to demand pensions ; but the bounty of 
the Government is not limited to them under any circumstances. 
That is what is going to put the bonus through, mark my words. 
When that bill is discussed here all the battles from Belleau 
Woods to Sedan will be fought over again, and while they cost 
this Government directly about $25,000,000,000 the next genera- 
tion will see added to it twenty-five billions, because the bonus 
now proposed is only a starter; it is an appetizer; the feast is 
coming later on; and the gorge will synchronize with every 
presidential election, with an occasional tidbit on the side, just 
before the intervening election. Why not? Charge it to-the 
profiteer. We take out everything now on the profiteer. 

I see Mr. Bryan in his last issue of the Commoner insists 
upon trade commissions in the States to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to swat the profiteer. He is also in 
favor of the bonus for service men, to be paid out of a tax on 
the war profiteers. Those who have been made rich by the war, 
he says, should be made to furnish the money to pay for the 
sacrifices made by those who served in the war. I am not sur- 
prised they got Mr. Bryan, particularily as the primaries were 
held yesterday. According to the last accounts, however, the 
appeal was not successful; but eyen Mr, Bryan, Mr. President, 
great commoner as he is and so successful in appealing to the 
emotions of men, ought not to overlook the fact that the profiteer 
will pass the taxes right on to the fathers of the boys who will 
receive the money. That, however, is an indirect and sort of 
secret process; it is bleeding a man to death with leeches in- 
stead of cutting the veins of his arm and letting him see the 
blood as it flows in torrents from the wound. ‘The tax comes 
back to the producer every time. You can not avoid it any more 
than you can avoid the downward current of a stream in obedi- 
ence to the law of gravitation. This $65,000,000, while it may 
come immediately from the man who has made excess profits, 
will inevitably place its burdens upon the producers of the coun- 
try. 
The Senator from North Dakota says we could easily set off 
this amount by omitting the appropriation of $75,000,000 for 
good roads; but the Senator knows that is impossible. Why, 
Mr. President, we could no more stay the appropriation of 
$75,000,000 for good roads than we could nrake a voyage to the 
moon. Every county in every State would be, both physically 
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and metaphorically, upon our back. Good roads! That policy 
has been inaugurated, and you may remember that it was in- 
augurated immediately after the war in a Post Office appropria- 
tion bill presented, with great success, by our venerable and 
lamented friend, the late Senator Bankhead, of Alabama, who 
said, when asked by the Senator from Utah where the money 
was coming from, that that was no concern of his; that was the 
business of the Finance Committee. That is the answer that 
will be made, together with others, to any attempt to omit for 
one year the appropriation of $75,000,000 for good roads. Oh, 
no; it will not be done. 

Why, there is a bill calling for an appropriation of $450,000,000 
pending in the other House or in this body, I forget which; 
perhaps it is pending in both, for such bills are generally dupli- 
cated in the hope, perhaps, that they will get twice as much as 
one bill calls for. The bill has not been reported out of the 
committee as yet, and from what the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads said the other day, I do not 
suppose it will be reported at once, and I was very glad to hear 
it; but suppose the unexpected should happen and that this 
$75,000,000 should be eliminated from that particular appropria- 
tion bill, does that justify our turning around and appropriating 
it at once in another direction? If we can save it, let us do so; 
but I fail to perceive any economy in not cutting off a chew of 
tobacco from one end of the plug and then cutting a chew of 
similar size from the other end. 

We can legislate until doomsday by that process and get 
nowhere. At the end the Treasury will be just as barren and 
just as empty as though no elimination were attempted. I 
should like to see both of these bills postponed. That would 
save about $150,000,000, in round numbers, But they will 
not be. 

Next fall, when I take the stump in my State, I will tell my 
constituents that the Republican Party is in charge of the 
present Congress and that my party did its best to live up to 
its last pledge for economy, but it was powerless because it 
did not control the Senate or the House of Representatives, 
and it is upon their heads that the wrath of the people should 
be visited, because, forsooth, they saw our extravagance and 
went us one better. My friend, the Senator from North 
Dakota, if he takes part in the campaign, will call attention to 
the fact that the administration is still Democratic; that we 
had six years to set a good example, but did not do it, and inas- 
much as they were exposed to our pernicious example for six 
years they became inoculated with the germ of the same habit, 
which they will get over slowly by degrees, but will need 
another lease of power in order to enable them to do so. There 
is nothing new about that; we have been doing that sort of 
thing for years, but the work of spending the people’s money 
goes merrily on and the taxpayer pays the fiddler. 

Five, six billion dollars for the next year! I wonder, Mr. 
President, if it is possible for the finite mind to grasp the 
magnitude of that sum. If the Wandering Jew had received 
$500,000 on the day of the crucifixion of the Savior and an 
equal amount every year thereafter, he would have to live 
80 years longer before he would have a billion dollars, and 
he would have to live 10,000 years after that in order to get 
$6,000,000,000. But what does that amount to in the eyes of 
the Senate and the House in these times? We toss it off with 
the easy nonchalance of a Neapolitan beggar swallowing a 
yard of macaroni; it does not even gorge us; we mention it 
as a stupendous thing rather boastfully. 

I do not know whether the people who pay the taxes intend 
to continue supine or not. My only comment is that if they 
do they deserve all they get. If they would only unite in a 
patriotic or some other sort of an association, send their 
representatives down here to shake their fists under our noses 
and say, “ Either quit spending or you will lose your jobs,” we 
would “sit up and take notice.” Until they do that 

On with the dance! Let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when House and Senate meet. 

Mr. President, I have said all that I care to say upon this bill. 
I have no doubt I have contributed, as the vote will show, very 
largely toward its summary passage; but I have delivered myself 
of views which I entertain upon it. I protest against its passage 
at this time, and shall, of course, vote against it. 

I intend before the final vote is taken, however, to ask either 
for the elimination of the words “ during the Civil War,” on line 
25 of page 2, or for the addition of the words Mexican, Spanish, 
and,” so that then disability pensions may be made available to 
those who became disabled in those other struggles. If disability 
is to be compensated—and it should be—then that disability is 
the same, and the need for recognizing it now is the same, 
whether it was incurred in the Civil War or in any other war. 
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Of course, I can not offer that amendment now, because another 
amendment is pending and undisposed of, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, coming from the South, perhaps 
it would be in better taste for me to have nothing to say on this 
bill, and if the amount were the same as provided in the law at 
the present time I would remain silent; but I feel that this in- 
crease in so short a time after another increase two years ago is 
unjustifiable and is an inexcusable raid upon the Public Treasury. 

I can do no more than enter my protest against the bill. As 
I said, if it were the amount that was allowed in the former bill 
or in the law as it exists I would say nothing; but I do protest 
against the increase now. It is out of place, uncalled for, and 
unnecessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 4, line 3, after the words “apply to,” to strike out “all 
former widows of persons“ and insert “a former widow of any 
person“; in line 6, before the word “ honorably,” to strike out 
“were” and insert was"; in line 8, after the word “for,” to 
insert “or died in service of”; in line 20, after the word 
“ widow,” to strike out “ having” and insert “ leaving”; in line 
25, before the word “helpless,” to strike out “ permanently ” 
and insert mentally or physically”; and on page 5, line 14, 
after the word “cease,” to insert “And provided further, That 
the rate of pension for the widow of any person who served in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the 
War of 1812, or for 60 days or more in the War with Mexico, on 
the coasts or frontier thereof, or en route thereto, during the 
war with that nation, and was honorably discharged therefrom, 
shall be $30 per month,” so as to read: 

And this section shall apply to a former widew of any person who 
served for 90 days or more in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States during the Civil War and was honorably discharged from 
such serviee, or who, having so served for less than 90 days was dis- 
charged for or died im service of a disability incurred in the service 
and in the line of duty, such widow having remarried, either once or more 
than once after the death of the soldier, sailor, or marine, if it be 
shown that such su uent or successive marriage has, or have been 
dissolved, either by the death of the husband or husbands, or by divorce 
without fault on the part of the wife; and any such former widow 
shall be entitled to and be paid a pension at the rate of $30 per month; 
and any widow, as mentioned in this section, shall also be paid $6 per 
month for each child of such officer or enlisted man under the age of 16 
years, and in case of the death or remarriage of the widow leaving a 
child or children of such officer or enlisted man under the age of 16 
years, such pension shall be paid such child or children until the age 
of 16 years: Provided, That in case a minor child is insane, idiotic, or 
otherwise mentally or physically helpless, the pension shall continue 


during the life of such child, or dur the period of such disability, 
and roviso shall apply to all 8 heretofore granted or here- 
after to granted under this or any former statute: And provided 


further, That in case of any widow whose name has been 3 from 
the pension roll because, of her remarriage, if the pension s been 
granted to an insane, idiotic, or otherwise helpless child, or to a child 
or children under the age of 16 years, she shall not be entitled to re- 
newal of pension under this act until that pension to such child or 
children terminates, unless such child or children be a member or 
members of her family and cared for by her, and upon the renewal of 
pension to such widow, payment of 8 to such child or children 
shall cease: And provided further, That the rate of pension for the 
widow of any person who served in the Army, Navy, or Co 

of the United States in the War of 1812, or for 60 days or more in the 
War with Mexico, on the coasts or frontier thereof, or en route thereto, 
during the war with that nation, and was honorably discharged there- 
from, shall be $30 per month. : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there is just one more com- 
mittee amendment that I will ask to have made, a mere correc- 
tion of a word. On page 4, line 8, before the word “ discharged,” 
I move to strike out the word “ were” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ was.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think that is the last com- 
mittee amendment. I move to amend, on line 25, page 2, by 
inserting between the words “the” and “Civil” the words 
“War with Mexico, Spanish-American War, or the.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 2, line 25, before the 
words “ Civil War,” it is proposed to insert “ War with Mexico, 
Spanish-American War, or the,” so that if amended it will read: 

That from and after the approval of this act all persons whose names 
are on the re- roll, and who, while in the service of the United 
States in the Army, Navy, or Marine Co during the War with 
Mexico, Spanish-American War, or the Civil War— 

And so forth. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it will be observed that this 
section refers exclusively to disabilities, and I think its pro- 


visions should be made available to those who have been dis- 
abled in these other wars. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, the principal objection and 
the only reason why we did not consider them was that we have 
another bill before Congress which has passed the House and has 
been reported favorably to the Senate which deals with the 
Spanish War veterans alone, and, if I remember rightly, that is 
covered by the proposed law. The provisions are somewhat 


Mr. THOMAS. Perhaps I can offset that by this amendment, 
and thus limit the appropriations that would otherwise be 
necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that that will not be 
the case. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not the remotest idea that it will. I 
simply indulge the vain hope. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to the bill upon the 
calendar, he will find that it deals with the soldiers of the 
Spanish War. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I am aware of that fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. While the rates under that bill are not as high 
as those in this bill, I wish to say to the Senator that they are 
satisfactory to the veterans of the Spanish War, and these rates 
for the disabled soldiers of the Civil War are the highest rates 
of the kind in any proposed legislation or pending bill; and I 
think the effect of the amendment of the Senator would be to 
increase the amount of the appropriation rather than to de- 
crease it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I think it would decrease it, but it would 
decrease it in the proper direction. I shall not argue the matter. 
I simply ask for a vote on the amendment. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado. [Putting the question.] The 
“noes” seem to have it. N 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Curtis McNary Sheppard Trammell 
Dial Nelson Smith, Md. Wadsworth 
Giass New Smoot Warren 
Jones, Wash Nugent Spencer Watson 

ng erman Swanson 
Lenroot Page Thomas 

cCumber Pomerene Townsend 

Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrtson], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Twenty-five Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call, There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of the absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Carper and Mr. SUTHERLAND answered to their names 
when called, 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. Loner, Mr. Knox, Mr. Gronna, Mr. KENDRICK, 
Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. KEYES, Mr. BALL, Mr. McCormick, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, and Mr. Kirspy entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present, 

Mr. KING. I move that the Senate adjourn. f 

The Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand that there is 
a quorum present in the city and in the offices around the 
Capitol and in the cloakrooms, and so forth. I therefore move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to request the attendance 
of absent Senators. 

The motion was a to. É 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. Sant of South Carolina, Mr, France, Mr. PHIrrs, Mr. 
STERLING, and Mr. Moses entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I inquire of the Chair the number: 
yet required to make a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are six needed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am somewhat in doubt as to whether we 
could get that number without waiting considerably after the 
regular adjournment hour, and I therefore move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 22, 1920, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, April 21, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


We lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee, our Father in 
heaven, for the many disclosures Thou hast made of Thyself on 
land and sky and sea, the change of seasons, seed time and 
harvest, especially for the light Thou hast implanted in the soul 
of man which brings him in contact with Thee. To follow it 
is peace, joy, and contentment. To turn aside from it is discon- 
tent, sorrow, and disorder. 

Inspire us by that light to walk humbly with Thee and do 
unto others as we would be done by. In the spirit of the Master. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesdiy. 
will call the roll of committees. 

Mr. PLATT rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. PLATT. I ask unanimous consent to take up the bill 
(H. R. 13138) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, as 
amended May 15, 1916, on which the previous question had been 
moved on the last Calendar Wednesday, with the decision pend- 
ing on the parliamentary question as to whether the previous 
question could be moved on a Calendar Wednesday bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that, despite the rule forbidding a committee to 
have more than two days, he may be permitted to cali up the 
bill which was pending on the last Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Chair rules or the House gives unani- 
mous consent to take up this bill, does that give the Committee 
on Banking and Currency the right to call up any other bills 
to-day? 

The SPEAKER. No. If the House gave permission to call 
up this bill, the committee’s jurisdiction would end with that. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, if 
consent is not given, and the Speaker rules that the motion for 
the previous question is in order, and the previous question 
should be voted down, of course gentlemen opposed to the bill 
claiming recognition would be entitled to an hour's time under 
the rule. I doubt if we should take that chance on Calendar 
Wednesday, the committee already having occupied two full 
days with a question of that sort pending, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will call the 
roll of committees. 


PERMITTING PRIVATE BANKERS TO BE DIRECTORS IN TWO BANKING 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. Speaker, I move to take up the Dill H. R. 


The Clerk 


Mr, PLATT. 
13138. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is entitled 
to make that motion, but it will require a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will indulge me a 
moment 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. ‘ 

Mr, WINGO. The Chair’s ruling involves this, that he will 
recognize on Calendar Wednesday a gentleman to move to sus- 
pend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The rule is— 

Provided further, That whenever any committee shall have occupied 
two Wednesdays it shall not be in order, unless the House by a two- 
thirds vote shall otherwise determine, to consider any unfinished busi- 
ness previously called up by such committee, unless the previous ques- 
tion had been ordered thereon, upon any succeeding Wednesday until 
the other committees haye been called in their turn under this e. 

Mr. WINGO. I see. I had lost sight of that. I was think- 
ing of the general rule. I stand corrected. 

The SPEAKER. It was intended that such a committee 
should have an opportunity. 

Mr. WINGO. I see. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As to simply voting on this bill, I 
believe that the Chair has ruled that the motion is in order; 
but simply voting on that is not a fair test as to whether the 
House wants to dispense with Calendar Wednesday. The way 
that thing runs is, these men out here in the lobby, the Members, 
commence streaming in here, and some gentlemen out in the 


lobby suggest how to vote or what our vote is or what the Re- 
publican vote is, or something of the sort; and it is not a fair 
chance to do away with Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will permit, this bill 
was left over from the last Calendar Wednesday, and there is 
no opposition to it. Whichever way the Speaker rules, it will 
be passed in a few minutes. = 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask that the bill be reported? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state for the information of 
the House that the Chair does not consider that this motion 
would dispense with Calendar Wednesday. This would simply 
allow the Committee on Banking and Currency to conclude one 
bill, concerning which the motion is made. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My recollection about that is that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] and myself and the 
present Speaker are the only ones that ever had anything to 
do with this Calendar Wednesday rule, and my recollection is, 
although I would not be positive about it, that Speaker CANNON 
and myself both ruled that in a situation like this you could go 
on and vote on a bill on a third Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. That is when the previous question has been 
ordered. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
question has been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has not been ordered 
on this bill. The motion for the previous question is pending. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, is not the situation substantially 
this, that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratt], on the 
second Wednesday which his committee occupied, called up a 
bill and after some discussion moved the previous question, and 
that the point of order was made against that motion, and before 
it was decided the House adjourned? Now, the gentleman from 
New York simply wishes to take up that bill where it was left, 
to ask for a decision on that motion, and conclude the considera- 
tion of that measure, when the call of the committees will 


Yes; that is when the previous 


p ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is a correct state- 
ment of the situation.. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratt] to consider the un- 
finished business which was pending on the last Calendar 
Wednesday. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks that the bill 
be reported. The Chair thinks that is a reasonable request. 
Without objection, the bill will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13138) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 

Naß 1 Sng purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, as amended 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of an act entitled “An act to su ple- 
ment existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 


other 5 approved October 15, 1914, as amended by the act of 
May 15, 1916, be further amended by inserting in the proviso at the 
end of the second clause of said section, after the word “ prohibit,” the 
words “any priyate banker or,” so that the proviso as amended shall 


read: 

“And provided further, That nothing in this act shall prohibit an 
private banker or any officer, director, or employee of any member ban 
or class A director of a Federal reserve bank, who shall first procure 
the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, which board is hereby au- 
thorized, at its discretion, to grant, withhold, or revoke such consent, 
from being an officer, director, or employee of not more than two 
other banks, banking associations, or trust companies, whether or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States or any State, if such other 
bank, banking association, or trust company is not in substantial 
competition with such banker or member bank. 

“The consent of the Federal Reserve Board may be procured before 
the person applying therefor has been elected as a class A director of 
a Federal reserve bank or as a director of any member bank.“ 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from New York to consider this bill. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that 
two-thirds haying, in his opinion, voted in the affirmative, the 
motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The bill that has just been reported is be- 
fore the House for consideration. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, may I refresh the memory of the 
Chair? A motion for the previous question had been made 
and a point of order was pending. The determination of that 
point of order would be the first thing, would it not? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is the first business, 
The determination of this point of order is not without difficulty. 
It is a puzzling question. What the Chair should determine is, 
of course, the intent of this new rule. It has never been inter- 
preted. Under Speaker CLank the question was once raised, 
but the Speaker reserved time for deliberation, and then the 
question did not come up again, just as it would not have come 
up to-day except for the two-thirds vote of the House, and so 
it is a novel question. 
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The purpose of the Chair will be to decide the question, both 
in accord with what he thinks was the purpose of those who 
framed the rule, and also in accord with what he thinks would 
be for the adyantage of the House in carrying out that purpose. 

The original intention of the Calendar Wednesday rule was 
to force the consideration upon one day of the week of a certain 
class of business. Experience showed, however, that the rule 
was not accomplishing what was hoped and planned, and 
accordingly the rule was changed and the clause inserted which 
gives rise to the question before us to-day. 

The rule reads— 

Not more than two hours of general debate shall be permitted on any 
measure called up on Calendar Wednesday, and all debate must be 
confined to the subject matter of the bill, the time to be equally divided 
between those for and against the bill. 

The Chair is disposed to follow, in general, the line of reason- 
ing made two weeks ago by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp]. The phrase 

Not more than two hours of general debate shall be permitted 


has some uncertainty, for although the phrase “ general debate“ 
is usually used as applying to debate in Committee of the Whole, 
where it is not confined to the subject of the bill, yet it is also 
used as to debate on a bill in the House, the initial debate 
covering the whole subject’ of the bill, and the Chair does not 
think that phrase alone determines the question, although it 
might be ruled that “ general debate” applied simply to debate 
in Committee of the Whole. The Chair thinks it tends in that 
direction. 

Then the phrase— 

All debate must be confined to the subject matter of the bill— 


applies simply to debate in Committee of the Whole, because in 
the House without any such provision the debate must be con- 
fined to the subject matter of the bill. But although that phrase 
applies simply to the Committee of the Whole it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the whole sentence has the same application. 
Then comes the phrase— 


the time to be equally divided between those for and against the bill. 


That might apply as well to bills on the House Calendar as to 
bills on the Union Calendar. But the main purpose of this 
clause was to expedite the business of the House. The Calendar 
Wednesday rule had fallen short of accomplishing the end for 
which it was originally aimed, that of giving to relatively unim- 
portant bills one day in the week when they would be considered 
and removed from the calendar. By tactics which might be 
called filibustering the purpose of that rule had been evaded, 
and this provision was inserted to prevent those delaying 
tactics. So the Chair thinks the main purpose of adopting this 
rule was speed and expedition in the transaction of the business 
of the House on Calendar Wednesday. 

That being so, it seems to the Chair that that purpose will be 
best furthered by holding that this clause applies to bills on the 
Union Calendar only and that when bills on the House Calendar 
are brought up on Calendar Wednesday the previous question 
can be ordered at any time. The only way in which that would 
at all controvert this rule would be that it might interfere with 
the phrase— 
the time to be equally divided between those for and against the bill— 


because the man who had the bill in charge might use five min- 
utes and then move the previous question. He might not give 
to those opposed to the bill any opportunity for debate. But 
the Chair does not think that argument has much practical force, 
for it is the custom for the man in charge of a bill to recognize 
the equal claim to debate of those opposed, and it is very rare 
that in debate the time is not fairly divided. On this very bill, 
for instance, the gentleman having it in charge, after having used 
10 minutes himself, yielded 10 minutes to a gentleman opposed 
to the bill. The Chair might suggest that this very bill some- 
what illustrates the fact that this ruling would not interfere 
with fair play, but would further the main purpose of the rule 
and prevent filibustering and hasten action, because the Chair 
has more than a suspicion that the time desired in opposition 
was not really because of antagonism to the bill, but was aimed 
at prolonging the consideration of this bill, so as to occupy the 
Calendar Wednesday and prevent the consideration of other bills 
which might follow it. So this very case is an illustration of 
the way in which the purpose of Calendar Wednesday is some- 
times being obstructed and the rule availed of for filibustering 
purposes. 

Therefore the Chair thinks that it would best be carrying out 
the intention of those who framed this provision and expediting 
the business of the House to rule that the previous question can 
be ordered. That leaves it all in the control of the House, be- 
cause if the House desires debate the previous question can be 
voted down. Therefore the Chair rules that the previous ques- 


tion, which was moved by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Parr], is in order, 

Mr, WINGO. Mr. Speaker, there was some confusion on the 
floor and I did not hear all that the Chair said as to an equal 
division of the time. Does the Chair hold that under his de- 
cision, if the chairman of a committee wished to cut off debate, 
he could arbitrarily get up and debate the bill for one minute, 
and then move the previous question, and if a majority of the 
House saw fit to deprive the opposition, which might consist of 
one man, of the provision of the rule which gives him an equal 
amount of time, the House could do that? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair holds that the gentleman can 
move the previous question after one minute’s debate if he so 
desires ; that he has the same power in this case as to moving the 
previous question that he would have at any time in the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the difficulty of the 
question, and, with all deference to the Chair, I believe I will 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas appeals from 
the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the House? 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Winco) there were—ayes 59, noes 8. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. As many as are in fayor of the decision of the 
Chair — ae the 8 of the House will, as their 
names are called, vote “yea,” those opposed “nay,” and the 
Clerk will call the rol j vie 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 274, nays 15, 
answered“ present“ 5, not voting 133, as follows: 


YEAS—274. 
Anderson Foster Linthicum Rube 
Andrews, Nebr. Frear Little Sanders, Ind 
Ashbrook Freeman Lonergan Sanders, La. 
Aswell French uce Sanders, N. Y. 
Ayres Fuller, III. McAndrews Sanford 
Babka Gallivan McClintie Scott 
Bacharach Gandy McCulloch Sells 
Barbour Ganly cDuffie Sherwood 
Barkley Gard McGiennon Siegel 
Bee Garland McKenzie Sims 
Begg Garner McLaughlin, Nebr.Sinciair 
Benham Garrett MacCrate Sinnatt 
Bland, Mo. Glynn MacGregor Sisson 
Bland, Va Good Mugee Slem 
oies Goodall Maher Smith, Idaho 
Bowers Goodykoontz Major Smith, III. 
1 — Graham III. agen 95 8 
r Ireen, Iowa anstie! teele 
Brocks, III Griest apes Steenerson 
Brook Griffin Mason Stephens, Miss, 
Burdic Hadley Mays Stephens, Ohio 
Burroughs Hardy, Colo. Mead Stevenson 
Byrnes, S. C. Hardy, Tex. Merritt Stiness 
Byrns, Tenn Ha d Michener Strong, Kans. 
Caldwell Hastings iller Summers, Wash, 
Campbell, Kans. Hawley Milligan Sumners, Tex. 
er Hayden Minahan, N. J, Sweet 
rss Hays Monahan, Wis. Swo 
Carter Hernandez Mondell Taylor, Colo. 
y Hersey Montague Taylor, Tenn. 
Chindblom Hickey oon Thomas 
1 herson Hoch Moore, Ohio Thompson 
ark, Hoe Moore, Va. Tilson 
Clark, Mo. Holland Morgan Timberlake 
Classon Houghton Mott Tincher 
Coady Howard Mudd Tinkham 
Cole Hull, Tenn. Murphy Treadway 
Connally Humphreys Nelson, Mo. Upshaw 
Cooper Husted Nelson, Wis. Vaile 
72 ey n 88 1 — 0 
risp relan en enable 
Crowther Jefferis Oldfield Vestal 
Dale Johnson, K Oliver Vinson 
Dallinger Johnson, Miss. Olney Voigt 
Davis, Minn Johnson, 8. Dak. Osborne Volstead 
Davis, Tenn Johnson, Wash. Overstreet Walters 
Dempsey Johnston, N. Y. Padgett Wason 
Dickinson, Mo. Jones, Park Watkins 
Dickinson, Iowa Jones, Tex. Parrish Watson 
Donovan Juul Peters Weaver 
Dowell hn Platt Webster 
Dunbar Kearns Pou Welling 
Dunn Keller Purnell Whaley 
Dupré Kelly, Pa, uin Wheeler 
Dyer Kettner dcliffe White, Kans. 
Eagan Kincheloe Rainey, Ala. White, Me. 
Echols ing Rainey, H. T. Wilson, III. 
Elliott Kinkaid ney, J. Wilson, 
Elston Kleczka Randall, Calif. Winslow 
Emerson Knutson ndall, Wood, Ind. 
Esch us eber Woods, Va. 
Evans, Mont. Lampert Reed, W. Va. Woodyard 
Evans, Nev. Langley Rhodes Wright 
Fairfield Lanham Ricketts ates 
Ferris n Riddick Young, N. Dak, 
Fields Layton Robinson, N. C. Young, Tex. 
Flood zaro Robsion, Ky. 
Focht Lea, Calif. Romjue 
Fordney „Ga. we 
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NAYS—15. Mr. IÆHLBACH with Mr. SCULLY. 
Blanton Jacoway McKiniry Tillman Mr. Rxavis with Mr. Hersman. 
Gha. 2 — —5 Wingo Mr. Loner with Mr. NicHorts of South Carolina. 
Fisher McKeown Taylor, Ark. Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. Rowan. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. by PAtce with 5 
Evans, Nebr. Longworth Rodenbe Walsh „ ELLSWORTH W. r. CULLEN. 
Huddleston 3 = = Mr. Hurines with Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas. 
NOT VOTING—133. Mr. Darrow with Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Ackerman Dent — Kennedy, Jowa 3 Mr. Currie of Michigan with Mr. Davry. 

mon Dewa ennedy, R. I. burn Mr. Browne with Mr. HARRISON. 
ee Donting St Reavis y Mr. Branp of Indiana with Mr. DOMINICK. 

er Doremus Kreider Riordan Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan with Mr. DOUGHTON. 
Bankhead Doughton 2 . Mr. Barr with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
. — Prete Lotkin Rowan Mr. AnpREws of Maryland with Mr. Doorxxd. 
Black Edmonds Luhring Rucker Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. CANTRILL. 
3 Ellsworth eee ee Mr. Cosrrro with Mr. Carew. 
N ile mT MEIR. The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Brand Gallagher McLane Sears A quorum being present, the doors were opened, 
1 9 ? F The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
Browne > win, Àr Madden Smith, Mich. ye ge from New York for the previous question on the bill, 
Brumbau Gould ann, III. : IN. Xs e question w k T- 
Buchan ug Got ham, Pa Mardin mith 151 tae q as taken, and the previous question was © 
Butler Gree We! | Boorse, Int, Steagall The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Campbell, Pa. j morin i and was read the third time. 

n amilton The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Newton, Mi Strong, Pa. q passage 

5 5 1 Newton, TRN Sullivan The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Collier efiin . Nicholls, S. C. Tague Winco) there were 143 ayes and 10 noes. 
Costello Hersman Nichols, Mich. Temple So the bill was passed. 
Cramton Hill 8 O'Connell Ward On” motion of Mr. Prarr, a motion to reconsider the vote 

lien Hudspeth Pai Wer whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Currie, Mich. 3 Parker WII 8 
Corry, Calif. Hull, owa —.— Wilson, Pa LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Dares Kelley, Mich, Porter Mr. Column, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
Denison Kendall Ramsey sense as of April 14 for an indefinite period on account of 


So the decision of the Chair was sustained as the judgment 
of the House. 

The following pairs were announced : 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Lonewortu with Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois with Mr. DEWALT. 

Mr. Robzxnknd with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. McPHeERson with Mr. IGOE. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. Curry of California with Mr. DRANE. 

Mr. Warp with Mr. GALLAGHER, 

Mr. SHreve with Mr. Caraway. 

Mr. Dentson with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr, WIIIAats with Mr. STEAGALL. 

Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. DENT. 

Mr. Dattrncer with Mr. Caspsett. of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Butter with Mr. MCLANE, 

Mr. Fess with Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr, SABATH, 

Mr, Hicks with Mr. SEARS. 

Mr. Epmonpg with Mr. COLLIER. 

Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. LUFKIN with Mr. SxrrR of New York. 

Mr. Haveen with Mr. O'CONNELL, 

Mr. Snyper with Mr. HUDSPETH, 

Mr, Gourp with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. STEDMAN. 

Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. TAGUE. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. RIORDAN, 

Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. BRAND. 

Mr. McArruor with Mr. RUCKER, 

Mr. Towner with Mr. Benson. 

Mr, Rogers with Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. Strone of Pennsylvania with Mr. PELL. 

Mr. McKintey with Mr. WELTY. 

Mr. Mom with Mr. Wirson of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Temere with Mr. BLACK, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. ALMON. 

Mr. Rauskx with Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina. 

Mr. KREMER with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. KENDALL with Mr. BRUMBAUGH, 

Mr. ACKERMAN with Mr, STOLL, 

Mr. Sarra of Michigan with Mr. Neery, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa with Mr. PHELAN. 

Mr. Mappen with Mr. SMITHWICK. 

Mr. HALTON with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. BOOHER. 

Mr. Parker with Mr. LANGFORD. 

Mr. Kress with Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr. Craco with Mr. BRINSON. 


sickness in his family. 


CELEBRATION OF ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF ADMISSION OF 
STATE OF MAINE. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next committee. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 12460) 
to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the State 
of Maine into the Union, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, as soon as practicable, and in commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the State of 
Maine into the Union as a State, there shall be coined at the mints of 
the United States silver 50-cent pieces to the number of 100,000, such 
50-cent pieces to be of the standard troy weight, composition, diameter, 
device, and design as shall be fixed by the Director of the Mint, with 
the gf es of the Secretary of the 12 and said 50-cent pieces 

e 


— legal tender in any payment to amount of their face 
value. 


lating and guarding the process of coi „Providing for the purchase 
erial, and for the transportation, distribution, and regent tion of 


security of the coin, or for * other purpose, whether said laws are 
nal or otherwise, shall, so far as gt doer apply to the coinage 
erein authorized: Provided, That the Government shall not be subject 

to the expense of making the necessary dies and other preparations for 
is coinage. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. PETERS]. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, the proposition involved in this 
bill is to use a special design in the coinage of $50,000 worth 
of half dollars in commemoration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the admission of the State of Maine into the Union. The 
bill is based exactly on the act passed in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress in a similar case, in the matter of the admission of the 
State of Illinois. The rights of the Government have been 
entirely protected, as we belleye, in the bill. No expense is 
involved on the part of the Government of the United States, 
the expense of preparing dies and all other detalls being taken 
care of by the State of Maine. The design prepared by the State 
under the terms of the bill must be approved by the Director of 
the Mint. There is the same amount of silver in the proposed 
half dollar as in the ordinary coined half dollar. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERS. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is this to take the place of the coinage of any 
other half dollars during the next year? 

Mr. PETERS. This does not change the regular business of 
coinage. It simply uses this design on $50,000 worth of 50- 


“cent pieces. It has no other effect on the coinage. 
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Mr. TILSON. It is well known that silver at the present 
time is at a very high price as compared with the former price 
or with the price as measured by gold. Will there be any diffi- 
culty in securing the silver metal or the additional amount of 
silver metal to make into these coins? 

Mr. PETERS. I understand there will not be. The Govern- 


ment is coining 50-cent pieces, of course, from time to time, and. 


in the next $50,000 that is being coined, if this bill should become 
a law, this special design will be used. There is no expense 
whatever attached to the transaction on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, We believe it to be a suitable and desirable way of 
recognizing an important historical event. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER. Who is bearing the expense of the dies? 
aae PETERS. The State of Maine pays all of the expense of 

e dies, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Has this measure the approval of the 
Treasury Department? 

Mr. PETERS. It has the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the Director of the Mint. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I trust the gentleman will not move 
the previous question until we can get some information in 
respect to the bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. I withhold the motion, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I could not hear all 
of the explanation of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. PETERS]. 
Is it the purpose to have the $50,000 worth of these coins re- 
deemed after the anniversary? I presume that when the anni- 
versury is had the coins will be used in connection with the 
celebration. Then, naturally, after the celebration shall have 
ceased, outside of the sentimental or souvenir value, there will 
be no reason for the continuation of this particular design. Is 
there any provision in this bill for its discontifuance or for the 
redemption of the coins? 

Mr. PETERS. Not at all; there could not be. The coins will 
be used exactly as any other 50-cent pieces are used. They will 
simply go into circulation with a special design upon them, as 
was the case in the State of Illinois some years ago. 

Mr. GARD. I understand that, but what I am trying to get 
at is this: Some of the thrifty people in the State of Maine will 
take some of these 50-cent pieces and put them away where they 
will never see the light of day again, at least among people who 
circulate money by spending it. Is there going to be any power 
of redemption, or are these coins still to roam through our cur- 
rency system? 

Mr. PETERS. There is going to be no special power of re- 
demption. They will continue to roam so long as they are in 
circulation. It can not be otherwise. 

Mr. GARD. I see that section 2 provides for the transporta- 
tion, distribution, and redemption of the coins in accordance 
with the laws now in force relating to subsidiary coinage. 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly, so far as any coins are redeemed. 
These will have no special consideration and no special privi- 
lege. The general laws in respect to coinage apply to. these 
50-cent pieces just as to other 50-cent pieces. 

Mr. GARD. I have in my hand Public, No. 163, which relates 
to the coinage of 50-cent pieces for the celebration of the anni- 
versury of the admission of the State of Illinois into the Union. 
A hasty examination shows that the bill under consideration is 
the same as that contained in act No. 163. 

Mr. PETERS. It is exactly the same, changing, of course, 
the United States? 

Mr. GARD. Is there any provision about the dies, which shall 
not be made at Government expense, becoming the property of 
the United States? 

Mr. PETERS. I think the law provides for that now. The 
law in force provides that all such dies shall be the property 
of the United States. They are made under the direction of the 
Director of the Mint. 

Mr. GARD. Asking pardon for my crass ignorance on the 
matter, will the gentleman kindly advise me when this celebra- 
tion is to be had? ; 

Mr. PETERS. It is in progress now, and will be all of this 
year in the State of Maine, 

Mr. GARD. There is no particular time at which a cele- 
bration will be had? 

Mr. PETERS. Different towns and cities take up the matter 
during the summer and will have special celebrations, but it 
will be a general year of reunions and celebrations in the State 
of Maine in honor of our centennial 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. $ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. VESTAL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


COINAGE IN COMMEMORATION OF ADMISSION OF STATE OF ALABAMA 
INTO THE UNION. 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill II. R. 12824. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the bill which the 
Clerk will report.. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 12824) to authorize the coinage of 25-cent pieces in com- 


memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of 
the State of Alabama into the Union. 


Be it enacted, etc., That as soon as practicable, and in commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the State of 
Alabama into the Union as a State, there shall be coined at the mints 
of the United States silver 25-cent pieces to the number of 100,000, 
such 25-cent pieces to be of the standard troy weight, composi- 
tion, diameter, device, and design as shall be fixed by the Director of 
the Mint, with the aporoval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and said 
25-cent pieces shall legal tender in any payment to the amount of 
their face value. 

Sec. 2. That all laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United States and the coining or striking of the same, 
regulating and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the 
purchase of material, and for the transportation, distribution, and 
redemption of the coins, for the prevention of debasement or counter- 
feiting, for security of the coin, or for any other purpose, whether sald 
Jaws are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply to the 
coinage herein authorized ; Provided, That the Government shall not be 
subject to the expense of making the necessary dies and other prepara- 
tions for this coinage. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


rage 1, line 6, strike out “ 28-cent“ and insert in lieu thereof “ 50- 
cent. 
rage 1. line 7, strike out “ 25-cent “ and insert in lieu thereof “ 50- 


nt. 

Page 2, line 2, 
cent,” 

Mr, VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. RarxseY]. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
bill is to commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Alabama into the Union, which oc- 
curred December 14, 1819, The Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, of which I have the honor of being a member, 
unanimously reported the bill favorably to the House. The 
original bill provided for the coinage of one hundred thousand 
25-cent pieces, while the present bill, as amended, provides for 
the coinage of one hundred thousand 50-cent pieces in commemo- 
ration of that important historical event, and I now ask your 
favorable consideration and support for the passage of the bill. 

Alabama's history and her traditions occupy a distinguished 
chapter in the history of our great Republie. Her agricul- 
tural and mineral resources constitute vast wealth, and her 
contribution to the Republic in eminent statesmen, orators, sol- 
diers, educators, and sterling citizenship surpasses her untold 
and inestimable material wealth. 

Hernando De Soto, a Spanish cavalier, ambitious to surpass 
in glory the exploits of Cortez, another Spanish cavalier, ap- 
plied for and received a commission from the Spanish King, 
Charles V, to invade and subject the region then known as 
Florida. He organized a troop of bold adventurers and, after 
long, weary marches and many bloody engagements with Indian 
tribes, eventually succeeded in traversing that territory now 
known as the States of Florida and Georgia, and crossed what 
is now the Alabama-Georgia State line and entered Cherokee 
County, Ala., July 2, 1540. This event marks the first entrance 
of the white man into the domains of Alabama, Crossing the 
Coosa River, De Soto marched to Tallassee, stopping en route 
on a hill where now stands the majestic capitol of the State. At 
Montgomery De Soto met the Indian chief Tuskaloosa, whose 
reign extended over the broad territories bordering the Alabama 
and Tombigbee Rivers. From Alabama De Soto found his way 
into Mississippi, then into Tennessee, and on April 25, 1541, at 
Chickasaw Bluff, he discovered the Mississippi River. De Soto, 
fired by ambition and lured on by two desires, that of transcend- 
ing the achievements of Cortez and to find the vast wealth of 
gold and gems of which he had heard such glowing stories, ut- 
terly failed in the accomplishment, and with blighted hopes he 
passed away and was buried in the waters of the Mississippi. 

For more than a century and a half, so far as history dis- 
closes, Alabama was not visited by a solitary white man. In 
the year 1682 the French Government, under Louis XIV, with 
designs of conquest and the building of a mighty empire in 
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the New World, commissioned La Salle to explore the Missis- 
sippi River and in the name of France possess all that vast 
territory drained by the great river. In 1699 the first French 
colonists anchored near Mobile Point, settled at Biloxi, Miss., 
and in 1709 settled Mobile under the direction of Iberville, after 
whose death Bienville governed the colony for 80 years. With 
varying fortunes Mobile passed into Spanish possession, then 
to British, and again, in 1780, following a victory by Galvez 
over the British, Mobile fell into the hands of the Spanish. 
For more than 82 years it remained under rule. On 
April 15, 1813, Mobile was acquired by the United States 
rough conquest, and the Stars and Stripes waved above its 
ort. 

Alabama as a Territory of the United States developed 
rapidly. Settlers came in from Georgia, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, and North Carolina. The early history of the Territory 
abounds in battles and adventures with the Indians, The most 
notable of all the battles with the red men is that of Horseshoe 
Bend, near my boyhood home, in Tallapoosa County. It was 
here that Gen. Jackson drove the Indians into the bend of the 
Tallapoosa River and, after desperate and bloody fighting, 
slaughtered them by the hundreds. Many Americans were 
killed, the Indians bravely fighting to the last, many of them 
refusing mercy. In this battle Maj. L. P. Montgomery, after 
whom Montgomery County is named, was slain. The renowned 
Sam Houston, famous in Texas as well as in Alabama, was 
wounded in the same battle, 

The early history of Alabama is checkered with thrilling 
adventure and romance. It was here that De Soto ended his 
brilliant and romantic career; it was here that Aaron Burr, 
that brilliant though debased conspirator, was arrested and 
thence conveyed to Washington for trial as a traitor; it was 
here that the exiled friends of Napoleon landed following his 
defeat at Waterloo. Courtiers and statesmen, brave generals 
who had achieved fame upon the proudest battle fields of the 
Old World, beautiful women whose presence once graced the 
courts of Europe, came as exiles and outcasts. Near Demopolis, 
Ala., the colony settled and there lived until the Bourbons, 
relaxing their hatred, recalled many of them, Others settled in 
the cities of the West, and few remained in the State. 

The political life of Alabama, until it was admitted in 1819 
into the Union of States, comprises the history of the Spanish, 
French, British, and American government of that territory 
which is now the State of Alabama. Its control has been under 
the flags of four nations, and in the sixties the flag of the 
Southern Confederacy floated from her capitol, where now 
waves the Stars and Stripes—now and forever. Many were the 
eminent statesmen, orators, and educators who directed the 
growth and development of this great State from its birth. 
William R. King, statesman and orator, contributed his great 
talents and service to the State. He served in Congress, in the 
Constitutional Convention, United States Senate, was minister 
to France, and in 1852 was elected Vice President of the United 
States. Alexander B. Meek is the father of the public-school 
system in Alabama, and in 1853 introduced a bill to establish 
and maintain a system of free public schools in this State. The 
term of Gov. Thomas Bibb, 1820-21, marks an era of great 
prosperity. Settlers flocked to the State, newspapers were 
established, steamboat companies were organized, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama was chartered, lands were opened for set- 
tlers, and schools were established. In 1825 Gov. Pickens 
received, in Montgomery, Gen. Lafayette, the bosom friend of 
George Washington, as the State’s guest. The people greeted 
him with a continuous ovation in his journey from Montgomery 
to Mobile. The brilliant William L. Yancey entered politics 
in Alabama in 1841, served in Congress, became leader of south- 
ern Democrats, was commissioner to England, drew up the ordi- 
nance of secession and secured its passage. William L. Yancey, 
orator and statesman, has been rightly called the “ Demosthenes 
of the South.” 

Among Alabama’s great men I may justly mention Henry W. 
Hilliard, statesman, orator, and educator. He was minister 
to Belgium under Harrison and minister to Brazil under Hayes. 
Among the distinguished Alabamians who won the rank of 
general in the cause of the Southern Confederacy are James A. 
Longstreet, Josiah Gorgas, W. W. Allen, Daniel Leadbetter, 
Cullen A. Battle, James Cantey, J. T. Holtzclaw, James H, 
Clanton, Henry D. Clayton, and Sterling A. M. Wood. The 
daring exploits of Admiral Raphael Semmes are known to the 
world, and the Confederate cruiser Alabama is celebrated in 
the annals of naval history. Beside John Paul Jones, who 
sailed his ship under the cliffs of the English Channel, Raphael 
Semmes stands without a peer. During the trying days of the 
Civil War deeds of heroism and valor were not confined to 


the men of my State. There were deeds of heroism, brave sacri- 
fice, and uncomplaining suffering on the part of the noble 
women of Alabama, whose virtues and deeds are not recorded 
on the pages of human history. 

Of the many heroic women of that State there is one, at least, 
whose name lives in history, whose heroism is clothed in beauti- 
ful verse of many poets, and whose memory is perpetuated in 
marble and granite. In Gadsden, my home city, Emma Sansom 
lived as a girl. A monument to her memory stands on the banks 
of the Coosa River. Almost within the limits of the city, pre- 
served by the State, is the old Sansom homestead, where the 
heroine spent her girlhood days. Gen. Forest, in his pursuit 
of Col. Streight, whose raiding force of 2,000 men were headed 
for Rock Run Furnace, in Cherokee County, to destroy it, to- 
gether with connecting railway lines to Rome, Ga., when he 
reached the swollen waters of Black Creek he had almost 
overtaken Streight and needed a guide to conduct him to a ford 
of the creek. Emma Sansom volunteered and leaped on the 
horse behind the general. Soon shot and shell were striking 
about them, but bravely this 16-year-old girl piloted the general 
to a safe landing. He continued his pursuit of Streight, and, 
by strategy and skill, captured him and his 2,000 picked troops 
at Laurence, Cherokee County, with a force of barely 600 men. 

Gen. Joseph Wheeler, a veteran of two wars, served for many 
years in this House. He rendered valiant service to the Con- 
federacy, and in the War with Spain Gen. Wheeler donned 
the “blue,” unsheathed his sword for his country, and carried 
the Stars and Stripes to victory at Santiago. As a reward for 
his gallantry President McKinley appointed him a major gen- 
eral. He served a short period in the Philippines, was retired 
as a major general, and died a few years thereafter. His re- 
mains now repose in beautiful Arlington Cemetery, on the banks 
of the Potomac, beneath the tallest monument adorning that 
great national burying ground. Alabama has furnished one 
Justice to the United States Supreme Court, Justice John A. 
Campbell. She has contributed many statesmen, soldiers, ora- 
tors, and men and women of letters. Among tlie latter I recall 
the names of Mrs. Chaudron, Mrs. Octavia Le Vert, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bellamy, Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson, T. ©. De Leon, 
Joseph Hamilton, Hannis Taylor, Abram J. Ryan, Dr. Thomas 
M. Owen, Albert A. Mullen, Samuel Mintern Peck, William 
Russell Smith, Mary Johnson, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, whose statue 
now adorns Statuary Hall in this Capitol, and many others 
whose names I can not now recall. 

Alabama’s dark days of reconstruction, like those of every 
other Southern State, are not matters of pleasant reminiscence, 
and I shall forego any further reference here. Suffice that it be 
said, Alabama and her people are true. In the War with Spain 
she cheerfully. contributed her brave sons, and in the world's 
Great War the flower of the State, in the Rainbow Division, 
astonished the world, broke the Prussian Guard, and carried Old 
Glory to victory. The names of these brave men would fill a 
volume. Hundreds of them I know personally, many of whom 
now sleep amid the poppies in Flanders Field. 

I should prove recreant to duty if I failed to mention Ala- 
bama’s three grand old men—Gen. Pettus, John T. Morgan, and 
John Hollis Bankhead. John T. Morgan’s great fight for the 
Nicaragua Canal ultimately resulted in opening the work at 
Panama, but it remained for another Alabamian to consum- 
mate the great plan—Gen. William L. Sibert, of Gadsden, Ala. 
The work of John Hollis Bankhead stands as a monument to 
the great material development of Alabama. 

Of the mineral and agricultural wealth of Alabama and her 
material development I have not spoken. Her growth in popu- 
lation, her splendid cities, her vast resources, stand as monu- 
ments to the world and need no encomium from me. Recently, 
$50,000,000 were voted in bonds to build highways in the State, 
Mobile Bay furnishes a splendid harbor; the Alabama is navi- 
gable; the Warrior has been made so with locks and dams; the 
Coosa, larger than the Warrior, by the maintenance of the 
storage or reservoir system will furnish a great artery of com- 
merce to the Gulf. 

Alabama has risen from the ashes of war and the desolation of 
reconstruction to its present exalted station. With you her 
citizenship rejoices in the prosperity and glory of the Republic. 
Her people, devoted and true, are ever ready to respond to duty’s 
call in defense of flag, home, and country, In all that is good 
and great for the advancement of America, whether it be sacri- 
fice in time of war or labor in days of peace, Alabama is eyer 
ready to respond with all her resources and with all her 
strength. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I will yield. 

Mr. GARD. I was wondering whether the committee had 
taken into consideration this question. Of course, I do not 
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like to oppose, and hardly anyone here would oppose, and I 
favor the purpose of issuing these commemorative coins, but 
what I would like to know is how many of these constructive 
measure bills the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
fire now going to bring out, and I speak of that seriously for 
this reason: The integrity of money is maintained largely and 
more easily with the integrity of design. Now, where designs 
are made numerous and fantastic, as they may be for the purpose 
of « centennial or a memorial celebration, have the gentlemen 
on the Coinage, Weights, and Measures Committee borne in 
mind the difficulty as incident to coinage measures with respect 
to the increase of the possibility of counterfeiting? I speak of 
that because it would seem to me if we are going on with a 
number of these half dollars for Maine, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, and they are each to 
have State half dollars, because that is what it amounts to, are 
not we in danger of overdoing the proposition? Are not we 
getting away from the stability of design which makes people 

understand what it means, and are not we in danger of laying 
ourselves open to fantastic and frivolous currency which in the 
future must be redeemed by the issuance of stable coins repre- 
senting 50 cents? 

“Mr. VESTAL. I will say to the gentleman that the point 
raised is a serious one. These bills were sent to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for his report, and I might say that there is 
only one other bill of this kind. His suggestion is along the same 
line of the gentleman from Ohio, that there ought not to be too 
many of these bills for that reason. 

~ Mr. GARD. Well, his only suggestion I see in the report is 
in the letter—I have not the favor of the whole letter, but I 
speak from the part used by the committee—where he states 
that the department has no specific recommendation to make. 

Mr. VESTAL. That is the report that is given to the com- 
mittee, and a personal conversation with him after these three 
bills had been reported. 

Mr. GARD. What is the other bill to be reported? 

Mr. VESTAL. H. R. 13227. 

Mr. GARD. What is it about? 

Mr. VESTAL. It is a bill introduced by Mr. WALSH of Massa- 
chusetts to commemorate the landing of the Pilgrims. 

Mr. GARD. Is there also to be a coin for the anniversary of 

‘the landing of the Pilgrims? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes; there is to be a coin. 

Mr. GARD. A 50-cent coin, too? 

Mr. VESTAL. A 50-cent coin. 

Mr. GARD. That simply illustrates the drift of things I have 
been trying to explain. I am sure with everyone here I am in 
favor of having a big celebration wherever these State celebra- 
tions occur, because I think that makes for a better public spirit, 
but for the life of me I can not see what advantage there is for 
a State celebration to gather up a lot of coins with a particular 
stamp on them. It seems to me rather to cheapen the national 
coin, because it looks like an old-fashioned medal at a county 
fair rather than the half dollar of the daddies, to use the old ex- 
pression. I think that these propositions are open to serious 
objection, which, of course, should be voiced by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, because if the Secretary of the Treasury and his 
executive officers are willing to take up the burden of main- 
taining these coins and seeing that they are not counterfeited, 
seeing that the dies are protected and they are not used except 
for the purposes authorized by the act, then surely there could 
not be much complaint from the legislative side, but I speak the 

wa; I do because it seems to me upon serious reflection that we 
are in actual danger of overdoing this commemoration coin stuff, 
and instead of making it an attribute which would inure to the 
benefit of the State or community, we are going beyond that and 
are cheapening our coin. I hope the gentleman and his com- 
mittee will bear in mind in slight measure what I have sald re- 
garding it, at least for transmission to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I will be glad to do that. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered, 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was réad the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the admission of the State of Alabama into the 
Union.” 

On motion of Mr, Vesrar, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


Mr. 


COINAGE IN COMMEMORATION OF THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 13227. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the bill which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. pirit to authorize the coinage of a 50-cent piece in com- 
memoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in commemoration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims there shall be coined at the 
mints of ‘the United States silver 50-cent pieces to the number of 500,000, 
such 50-cent 8 to be of the standard troy weight, com osition: 
diameter, device, and ion as shall be fixed by the Director of the Mint, 
with the ppro roval of the Secretary of the Treasury, which said 50-cent 
pices shall be legal tender in any payment to the amount of their face 


valu 
SEC. 2 That all laws now in force 3 to the subsidlary silver coins 
of the United States and the coining or 3 trikia of the same, re 3 
and Sot rding the process of coinage, providing for the pur 
material and for the E Aistkibutlon, and redemption of the 
coins, for the prevention of debasement or counterfeiting, for security 
of the coin, or for any other purposes, whether said laws are penal or 
otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply to the coinage herein au- 
thorized: Provided, That the United States shall not be Subject to the 
i pare of making the necessary dies and other preparations for this 


Mr. VESTAL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this measure is along the line 
of those previously passed, I want to say that I appreciate the 
suggestion made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], but 
I would direct his attention to the fact that the Congress is not 
establishing any new practice in authorizing these souvenir 
coins in commemoration of important historic events. At the 
time of the World’s Fair in Chicago they authorized, I believe, 
the coinage of five million 50-cent pieces. We seldom see any 
of them in circulation now. I suppose they have either been lost 
or have gone into the hands of souvenir hunters, and are 
treasured mementoes of that great event. 

Of course, there is no need to elaborate upon the importance 
of the great event which these coins are authorized to commemo- 
rate in part. If the gentleman from Ohio has any new questions 
in connection with these matters that have come up in his mind, 
I shall be very glad to attempt to answer them. 

Mr..GARD. I would like to have information from the gen- 
tleman about the merits of the bill for which he stands sponsor. 
I know the bill provides for 500,000 of these 50-cent pieces, thus 
raising the limit over the State of Maine by some 400,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. This is a tercentenary instead of a 
centenary. It is a three hundredth anniversary instead of a 
one hundredth anniversary. 

Mr. GARD: I understand. So the gentleman's idea is that 
if we could dig up a four hundredth anniversary, they would be 
entitled to still more? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARD. Has the gentleman in his general store of infor- 
mation knowledge as to how many half dollars there are in the 
United States? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I have not. I will say to the gentleman 
I seldom see one, and it is a pretty difficult matter to keep 
track of them, but there are a very large number. I think if 
they were all placed to my credit I would be perfectly willing 

Mr. GARD. I ask the gentleman's indulgence for a moment 
to inquire of the chairman of the committee, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Vesta], if he has any information, in the 
confusion of coins, as to how many 5(-cent pieces there are 
issued? 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman mean how many different 
designs? 

Mr. GARD. How many in bulk or amount? 

Mr. VESTAL. I have not that information. 

Mr. GARD. How large an amount of 50-cent pieces in money 
is the United States sponsor for now as issued from its mints? 


Mr. VESTAL. I am not able to give the gentleman that 
information. 

Mr, WALSH. Has the gentleman from Ohio any further 
question? 


Mr. GARD. No; I have not any further question. 

Mr, MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for a short question? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. MILLER. I see that this bill is in relation to the com- 
memoration of the landing of the Pilgrims. At what place, 
Provincetown or Plymouth? 

Mr. WALSH. In Massachusetts. 

Mr. MILLER. That includes both the landing at Province- 
town and at Plymouth? 

Mr. WALSH. They made the first landing at Provincetown, 
and then made their settlement at Plymouth. 
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Mr. MILLER. With 9 or 10 days’ difference. 

Mr. WALSH. About a month. k 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, these half dollars, as I under- 
stand, will contain more than 50 cents’ worth of silver bullion? 

Mr. VESTAL. These pieces authorized to be coined here will 
have the same amount of silver as the ordinary half dollar. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The ordinary half dollar, as I understand it, 
is at a premium. If the silver dollar is melted into bullion, 
it will bring more than a dollar. Will these silver half dollars 
which are to be coined contain more than 50 cents’ worth of 
silver bullion? t 

Mr. VESTAL. I cin answer the gentleman by saying there 
will be no difference. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I know there will be no difference. You 


„Stated that. What I want to know is how much silver will 


actually be in these half dollars, and if there is an expense to 
be incurred by reason of their coinage will the United States 
bear that expense? 

Mr. VESTAL. Oh, no. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Who will bear it? 

Mr. VESTAL. The State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the bill, on line 6, page 1, by 
striking out the word “five” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “ three.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. VESTAL : Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ fiye ™ 
and insert in lien thereof the word “ three.” 


Mr. GARD. What is the reason for that? 
Mr. VESTAL. The committee in consideration of this meas- 
ure reported 300,000 instead of 500,000, but in the printing of 
e bill—— 
Mr. GARD. The bill as it came out was for 500,000? 
aig VESTAL. Yes; it was a mistake in the printing of the 
Mr. GARD. Is this a committee amendment? 
Mr. VESTAL. It is. 
Mr. GARD. For 300,000? 
Mr. VESTAL. For 300,000 instead of 500,000. 


Mr. GARD. Is there any thought in the mind of the gentle- | 


man from Indiana or in the mind of the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts that there will be any increased purchasing power of | 


these half dollars issued for the tercentenary celebration? 
Gout WALSH. Why, I think very likely, particularly on Cape 

Mr. GARD. I trust that I may have an opportunity of spend- 
ing a few days there. 

Mr, WALSH. I think that each of the three States that are 
interested in* these measures will be very glad to have the gen- 
tleman within its borders for the purpose of acquiring and 
assisting in circulating some of these special coins. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL]. ` 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I want to move to amend the 
title by striking out “a 50-cent piece” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “50-cent pieces.“ 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman offers an amendment, which . 


the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the title by striking out the words “a 50-cent piece” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ 50-cent pieces.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Vestar, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


STANDAEBDS OF MEASURES. 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 12350. 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

A bil (H. R. 12350) to fix standards for hampers, round-stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and yegetables, to establish a 
standard box for apples, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatrsH] 
will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12350, with Mr. Watsu in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 12350, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12350) to fix standards for hampers, round-stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, to establish a 
standard box for apples, and for other purposes, 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 

| the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
| ‘The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to dispensing with the 
| first reading of the bill? : 

There was no objection. ? 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL] 

is recognized. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, this bill seeks to standardize 
hampers, round-stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and 
vegetables and is along the line of the legislation that has here- 
tofore been passed by Congress standardizing the Climax grape 
baskets and other fruit containers. The bill provides for five 

| different sizes of hampers. At the present time there are some- 
| thing like 49 different styles or varieties of hampers and about 
| 34 different sizes. 

The photograph I have here [exhibiting same] will give the 
| committee an idea of the different varieties and sizes of hampers 
that are now being used in the United States in the marketing 
| of fruits and vegetables. This bill proposes to eliminate about 
| 30 sizes and to standardize 5 different sizes of hampers. 

The committee can readily see that with the hampers that are 
now being used, ranging all the way from the size of a quart to 
50 quarts, in the use of a 27-quart hamper or a°28-quart hamper 
| the ordinary consumer can not tell the difference between that 
| and a bushel, and the styles and sizes are made in such a way 
that the ordinary layman could not tell the difference between 
a hamper containing 27 quarts and a hamper containing 32 
quarts. So the bill proposes to standardize the peck hamper, 
the half-bushel hamper, the five-eighths-bushel hamper, the 
bushel, and the bushel and a half, eliminating all the other dif- 
ferent sizes and styles of hampers. - 

The same thing applies to the round-stave basket. This photo- 
graph [indicating] shows the number of sizes and styles of the 
round-stave basket. The bottom row illustrates what the sizes 
of the baskets will be if standardized under this bill, except that 
we have included in the bill a five-eighths bushel round stave 
basket, making five sizes of the round stave basket and eliminat- 
ing about 30. 

This photograph [indicating] illustrates what was done by 
recent legislation in Congress in the way of standardizing the 
small fruit basket. The bottom photograph shows the number 
and sizes of baskets that were in use before the standardization 
bill was passed. At the top are shown the ones that are in use 
now. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Is there anything in this legislation that shall 
| settle the question whether the bottom of the basket shall be in 
the bottom or up in the middle? [Laughter.] 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. By whom are these illustrations of obsolete and 
new designs prepared? 

Mr. VESTAL. By the Bureau of Markets. This photograph 
| shows at the top the number of splint baskets and sizes and 

styles that are now used. The bottom shows what would be 
the sizes under this bill—S quarts, 12 quarts, 16 quarts, 20 
quarts, and 24 quarts. The photograph that I showed a mo- 
ment ago illustrates what the committee has included, the five- 
eighths bushel basket. 

Mr. CASEY. Why a five-eighths basket? 

Mr. VESTAL. The bill as originally drawn excluded the 
five-eighths bushel basket. Extensive hearings were had on this 
bill. It developed that in the marketing of tomatoes especially 
the five-eighths bushel basket was used in every State, practi- 
cally, where they were marketing tomatoes. Especially in the 
States of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Indiana, and Ohio 
they were using the five-eighths bushel baskets, and the evidence 
before the committee convinced the committee that it was a size 
that ought to be included. In fact, it is a large half bushel— 
five-eighths—so that there can be no mistaking it. You get a 
large half bushel instead of a small. There would be no decep- 
tion there, and there would be no mistaking the five-eighths for 
a full-sized bushel. 
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Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. 
ment? 

Mr. VESTAL. No; these containers under the bill are not 
supposed to be stamped. We are fixing the dimensions and ca- 
pacity of these baskets so that they must contain a half bushel, 
or bushel, or bushel and a half. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. But they are plain, and no stamping 
is required? 

Mr. VESTAL. No; but it is made unlawful to manufacture 
any other sizes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is no necessity of stamping if it is 
made unlawful to use any other sizes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Les. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. I want to inquire if there is 
anything in this bill that requires the contents of the container 
to be marked on the outside of it? 

Mr. VESTAL. No. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. I think the bill should be 
amended so that the capacity of the container should be marked 
on the outside, so that people purchasing any of these products 
in baskets may know just what they are getting. For instance, 
a woman or a general purchaser does not know the difference 
between the appearance of a five-eighths bushel or one-half 
bushel. - 

Mr. LAYTON. If the gentleman will allow me to explain, I 
may say that the five-eighths bushel basket will not be used in the 
marketing of general food products. Under the evolution of the 
tomato industry it has been found that for field work, for fac- 
tory work, and for all work connected with the gathering, han- 
dling, and delivery of the tomato the five-eighths basket is the 
maximum amount of the vegetable that can go without crushing 
in the hamper, and is the one size that can best be used in the 
field for the ordinary boy or girl or man to carry. Anything 
under it is a loss of 20 per cent, and anything above it is too 
much to handle and results in loss of efficiency. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. But in the regular marketing 
of fruits and vegetables I think that the basket should be 
marked to show just exactly what it contains, so that the pur- 
chaser going to the market or going to the store may know 
just what amount of fruit or vegetables he buys. 

Mr, LAYTON. Does the gentleman suppose anybody would 
have any difficulty in seeing the difference between a peck 
measure and a half bushel, or between a half bushel and a 
bushel? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. No; they would have no 
difficulty concerning that, but they could not tell the difference 
between a five-eighths bushel measure and a four-eighths bushel 
measure. 2 

Mr. LAYTON. The five-eighths of a bushel does not enter 
into this matter at all for general purposes. It is only for 
tomatoes, and the experience of 30 years shows that a five- 
eighths basket is the evolution of utility for the handling of 
that one-spectal product. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Take the case of peaches. 

Mr. LAYTON, ‘They are not put in five-eighths baskets. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. They are put in all kinds of 
baskets. 

Mr. GARD and Mr, JUUL rose. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr VESTAL. I want to yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
[ Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. I am glad to yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JUUL. What is the use of having a basket that, if it 
was full, would contain a bushel, if there is not in the law 
something compelling the seller of the merchandise to put a 
bushel of stuff into it? You are simply dealing with baskets 
‘here. I want to see if made compulsory that the basket shall 
contain its full capacity. 

Mr, LAYTON. It must be full or it can not go into inter- 
state commerce, 

Mr. JUUL. Is there anything in the law which compels that? 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL] 
said ne. 

Mr. VESTAL. The committee have exciuded the filling pro- 
vision that was originally in the bill, for the reason that there 
is now pending in the House a bill reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture amending the pure food and drugs act which com- 
pels the filling of all these containers according to strict com- 


Is that to be stamped by the Govern- 


8 055 practice. That is the reason why it was eliminated from 

Mr. JUUL. Does not the gentleman think this would be a 
good place to have it? 

Mr. VESTAL. I am not so sure about that. This bill seeks 
simply to provide certain containers, making it unlawful to 
manufacture, sell, or offer for sale, for instance, a 27-quart 
measure or a 28-quart measure. Those are all cut out. This 
is done so that if the ordinary person goes in to buy a bushel 
of potatoes the basket which holds those potatoes shall be a 
bushel basket. 

Anybody can see whether or not the bushel container is full, 
but can not tell so much about the size of the container. For 
instance, this particular thing developed in the hearings, which 
satisfied my mind with reference to the justice of this sort of 
legislation: Gentlemen were before the committee asking for 
the retention of the 14-quart basket or hamper. They claimed 
that they needed that in their business, that it was absolutely 
necessary. I asked one of them, “ Why do you desire to keep 
the 14-quart basket? Why not eliminate the 14-quart basket? 
We have the 16-quart or half-bushel basket. Why is not that 
sufficient?“ 

He immediately replied, unwittingly, I suppose, The reason 
we want the 14-quart basket is because we get just as much 
money for 14 quarts as we do for 16 quarts.” 

That is, they were putting over on the public a i14-quart basket 
for a 16-quart basket. A 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. That is the very reason why 
I shall insist that the container shall be marked so as to show 
just exactly what it contains, so that people will know exactly 
what they are buying. 

Mr. VESTAL. I see the force of the gentleman’s contention. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. People go to markets and 
stores and buy fruits and vegetables by the basket, and many 
of them do not have any idea whether they are getting half a 
peck or three-quarters of a peck. 

Mr. VESTAL. If there is no such thing as a 14-quart basket 
on the market, and if there is nothing but a 16-quart basket, the 
purchaser is bound to get 16 quarts whether it is marked on 
the outside of the basket or not. 

Mr. KELLAR. Is there not a law now on the statute books, 
which was reported by the Committee on Agriculture, providing 
that containers must be marked to show how much they contain? 

Mr. VESTAL. I think those are ofily State laws which com- 
po 125 marking of the package. This bill does not provide 

or 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. What is the objection to providing 
in this law that they shall mark the baskets to show the sizes? 

Mr. VESTAL. I do not know that there is any objection to 
it, but I do not believe it will help any. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. I want to get some information about the bill, 
and I ask the gentleman’s indulgence. There is an existing law 
fixing the standard barrel for fruits, vegetables, and other dry 
commodities. That law was passed by the Sixty-third Congress. 
I take it that it relates exclusively to the barrel as a standard 
container, does it not? It seems to be a standard barrel for 
fruits, vegetables, and other dry commodities, other than cran- 
berries. 

Mr. VESTAL. That covers cases where the barrel is used. 

Mr. GARD. Is it commercially necessary to follow the lan- 
guage of our present law, as you do here in part only? You 
say the standard hamper for fruits and vegetables shall be a one- 
peck hamper, one-half bushel hamper, and so forth. Is it nec- 
essary to say that this standard hamper for fruits and vege- 
tables and other dry commodities other than cranberries shall 
be of a certain dimension? In other words, when we passed 
the standard-barrel bill there seemed to have been a different 
scale or standard applied to cranberries from the one applied 
to fruits, vegetables, and other dry commodities. Probably the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Layton] can tell about cran- 
berries. What I want to know is, first, whether this language 
should be included in the present bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. I will say to the gentleman that I am not sure 
about that. We had Mr, Downey, of the Bureau of Markets, 
before the committee, and he went over the language very 
thoroughly. That did not occur to me, and I do not know 
whether that language should be included or not. 

Mr. GARD. When we passed this bill I remember that there 
was quite a discussion about the cranberry barrel and the 
barrel provided for other than fruits and vegetables. There 
seemed to be a difference between barrels for the use of dry 
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commodities and wet commodities. Of course the wet commodi- 
ties have largely ceased, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana has con- 
sumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. VESTAL. 

Mr. GARD. 
to this. 

Mr. VESTAL. It seemed to me that in regard to the stand- 
ard-barrel act, cranberries are packed in a different sort of a 
barrel from other commodities and is exempt. 

Mr. GARD. Cranberries are exempt in the barrel act. 

Mr. VESTAL. We are not seeking to standardize the barrel, 
but certain hampers that are not used in the marketing of cran- 
berries. 

Mr. GARD. I am referring to the additional phrase other 
dry commodities.” 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I Will. ; 

Mr. LAYTON. There is a difference between cranberry and 
other fruits for this reason; There is no one who would buy 
cranberries except from the retailer, and therefore a variety of 
kinds of packages for cranberries are not so necessary, because 
they will be distributed through the retailer, and the public is 
not going to be injured or cheated. 

Mr. GARD. That argument is not conclusive, to my mind. 
If a man buys a barrel of cranberries he wants to know what 
the barrel contains. If he buys a barrel of cranberries he ought 
to have some standardized measure. I call the gentleman's at- 
tention to page 15 of his bill, which provides that this act shall 
not prohibit the manufacture of baskets or parts thereof to any 
foreign country in accordance with the specifications of a foreign 
consignee. The present law about the barrel is: 

Provided, That no barrel shall be deemed below the standard within 
the meaning of this act when shipped to a foreign country and marketed 
according to specifications or directions of the foreign purchaser if not 
in conflict with the laws of the foreign country under which it is in- 
tended to be shipped, 

Mr. VESTAL. The language in this act is not the same, but it 
means the same thing. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman thinks the language in his bill is 
practically the language in the barrel bill. 

Mr, VESTAL. I think it will have the same effect. 

Mr. GARD. I want to call attention to the additional excep- 
tion which, I presume, is a committee amendment, as it appears 
on page 15, “nor shall this act prevent the manufacture of 
banana hampers of the shape and character now in commercial 
use us Shipping containers for bananas.” What is the object of 
that exception? x 

Mr. VESTAL. Bananas are not shipped in crates. There 
are different sizes of bunches of bananas. The crates that are 
around them are built over the bunch of bananas. One bunch 
may contain a certain number of dozen and another bunch con- 
tain a much larger number, and so the exception is made in favor 
of the covering of the bunch of bananas. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Certainly. 

Mr. SINNOTT. How does this bill affect the small straw- 
berry boxes as containers? 

Mr. VESTAL. It does not affect them at all. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes, 

Mr. WELLING. Does this bill change the size or the stand- 
ard of the Northwest apple boxes? 

Mr. VESTAL. It does not, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does this bill give any particular or exclu- 
sive right to any particular kind of container or patented con- 
tainer? 

Mr. VESTAL. Not at all. 

Mr. BLANTON, It leaves it absolutely open to any manufac- 
turer? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, I-yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KELLER]. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this measure, 
as you will note from its title, is to fix standards for hampers, 
round stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vege- 
tables. I view all standardization as a benefit to the consuming 
public, and, while there is no intention of placing any burden 
upon the middleman, it is a significant fact that the consumer 
invariably must foot the bill. The added expense caused by 
inefliciency in market produce is passed on to the consumer, 
thus increasing the cost of living. 

The lack of uniformity in the sizes and dimensions of fruit 
and vegetable containers has stirred up a general demand for 
their standardization through Federal legislation. Individual 
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States have taken it upon themselves to fix standards within 
their own jurisdictions, which, in turn, has complicated the 
situation to a greater extent. It is very clear that a Federal 
law is the only solution to this really national problem. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLER. I will. : 

Mr. BLANTON, There was an attempt some time ago in 
the House to standardize the containers of flour and meal. 
After all of the time wasted in the passage of that bill, we have 
no standard barrel for flour. Is there any more definite good 
that will come from this legislation? 

Mr. KELLER. Why have we not a standard barrel for flour 
now? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will look over the legis- 
lation which finally passed, he will see that we are without a 
standard barrel for flour. 

Mr. KELLER. I believe that we have a standard barrel for 
flour. This bill is definite and positive. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will this bill cause the manufacturers of 
containers that are not standardized to scrap their plants? 

Mr. KELLER. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean whether they will have to get new 
machinery and remodel their whole business. 

Mr. KELLER. No; the manufacturer that makes these kinds 
of containers can readjust his machinery to comply with this 
bill with little cost. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. KELLER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman tell us whether, 
and to what extent, if at all, the shipment of apples will be 
affected by the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. KELLER. Not at all, because 
apple boxes was taken out of the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Then the matter of the containers 
in which apples are shipped is altogether excluded from this 
legislation? 

Mr. KELLER. Yes. While there has been some opposition 
to this measure, it is, indeed, a source of gratification to know 
that the honest producer and grower, the honest commission 
merchant, the honest retail merchant, and the general public 
are heartily in favor of it. With the innumerable types, sizes, 
shapes, and forms of containers now in use throughout the 
country it is remarkable, indeed, that no greater protest has 
been registered by those concerned in the growth, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of farm produce. Neither the buyer 
nor the seller can have even an accurate conception of the true 
tontents of the basket or crate offered for sale. In purchasing 
vegetables at a market the ordinary consumer rarely, if ever, 
ascertains the weight or measure of the commodity he desires. 
He asks for 10 cents or 25 cents or 50 cents worth of a certain 
vegetable, and evidently assumes that he is getting value ac- 
cording to some standard measurement, when, as a matter of 
fact, he has trusted to the honesty of the dealer to see that he 
is getting value for his money. This simply paves the way for 
much misunderstanding, deception, and even fraud in the mar- 
keting of these commodities. 

The continuance of such a system is unfair to the honest 
producer, it works an injustice on the straightforward middle- 
man, it subjects the dealer to the condemnation of the general 
public, and indirectly adds to the high cost of living. With a 
standardized container in use throughout the country, protection 
is assured to every agency involved in the distribution of fruits 
and vegetables from the producer and grower down to the 
consumer, 

As stated aboye, the demand for standardization is nation- 
wide. Differences exist only as to what containers shall be 
adopted as standards. Consideration has, of necessity, been 
given to certain shapes and sizes of containers used in certain 
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Sections of the country for local utility, but there would seem 


to be no yalid reason for the great diversity of containers in use 
throughout the country when the same result can be had by 
reducing these containers to a certain standard and eliminating 
the confusion resulting from such diversity, The legitimate 
business man demands that his business and his integrity be 
protected, while the consumer demands a system whereby he 
may ascertain the true quantity of a certain commodity when 
purchasing it. No substantial reason can be given for the 
existence of two containers so nearly alike in volume as the 
14-quart and the 16-quart peach basket or the seven-eighths 
bushel and the bushel bean hamper. The smaller container 
generally masquerades for the larger. 

There are in common use to-day over 40 types of cabbage 
crates, 20 styles of celery crates, 30 lettuce crates or boxes, 50 
types of hampers, 20 sizes of round-stave baskets, and 25 sizes 
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of splint or market baskets, where a few essential sizes would 
answer all the demands of the trade. This condition is most 


undesirable. Manufacturing costs are increased; losses to the 


shipper or carrier through breakage in transit are increased. 
The ultimate result is the tendency to increase wholesale and 
retail prices. The general public is called upon to pay for this 
inefficiency and lack of system in marketing. 

A thorough canvass of the varied sections of the country has 
resulted in the conclusion that five sizes of hampers are ample 
to satisfy all the requirements of the trade. These sizes are the 
1-peck hamper, one-half-bushel hamper, five-eighths-bushel ham- 
per, 1-bushel hamper, and 14-bushel hamper, the capacities 
and specifications for which are included in this measure. 

The round-stave basket is perhaps more generally used as a 
shipping container than the hamper. This container can be used 
in shipping most varieties of fruits and vegetables. A confusing 
variety of this basket is also in use, to simplify which this 
measure reduces the number to five—one-half, five-eighths, 1, 
1}, and 2 bushel basket, of a capacity and conforming to certain 
specifications. 

Splint baskets are used quite generally in the marketing of 
fruits and vegetables. Like the hamper and the round-stave 
basket, the splint or market basket has an endless variation of 
size and shape, many of which are deliberately made for decep- 
tion. When State or municipal agencies commence to doubt the 
contents of containers, the wily salesman sells his produce “ by 
the basket,” not mentioning the size. The only antidote for this 
evil is standardization, and I trust this House will readily appre- 
ciate the growing necessity for the enactment of the proposed 
legislation, 

The original bill as introduced empowered the Secretary of 
Agriculture to prescribe tolerances in the quantities of fruits or 
vegetables to be packed in hampers, round-stave baskets, splint 
baskets, and so forth, but the committee in its final draft of this 
measure has seen fit to eliminate this provision, for the reason 
that it has already been provided for in the bill H. R. 10311, now 
pending on the calendar. Personally I strongly favor such a 
provision; it is another step forward in protecting the honest 
dealer and the consumer. 

In conclusion I want to offer a few words of commendation to 
the Bureau of Standards for their whole-hearted and efficient 
assistance in connection with this progressive work. ‘The untir- 
ing efforts of the employees of the bureau in compiling data and 
statistics and the thoroughness with which they have investi- 
gated every phase of marketing produce in all sorts of containers 
and in all parts of the country is worthy of note. Seldom is any 
good word spoken on the floor of this House for any of the Gov- 
ernment bureaus, and I therefore take pleasure at this time in 
commending the Bureau of Standards for their efficiency. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DowELL). The gentleman from Ohio is 
recognized for one hour. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this seems to be a very compre- 
hensive measure, and was reported only on the 19th of April. 
It apparently makes some important changes and imposes some 
very new restrictions upon the use of containers for fruits and 
vegetables. I do not see in the bill any exception saved which 
would permit the operation of laws which have passed the Con- 
gress heretofore fixing definite standards for certain classes of 
commodities. We passed an apple-barrel bill, as I recall it, and 
if I am not mistaken a bill for cranberries and other dry 
commodities. As I read this bill rather hastily, the only excep- 
tion that has been made is apple boxes. If this bill becomes a 
law, the previous act which we passed fixing the standard for 
apple barrels will be suspended, will it not? 

Mr. VESTAL. I think not. We are only standardizing cer- 
tain containers and only attenfpt to do it—hampers, round-stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables. Those are 
the only things standardized by this bill. It will not affect any 
standardization of a barrel. There is provision in the bill on 
page 13 that the act shall not apply to baskets or other contain- 
ers having a capacity less than 4 quarts. I do not think this will 
in any way conflict with the apple barrel act. 

Mr. WALSH. The question is, When does a container cease 
to be a hamper and become a barrel, or when does it cease to be 
a round-stave basket and become a barrel? Is there anything 
the gentleman's hearings to show when it is classified as a 

arrel? a 
Mr. GARD. Is the gentleman asking about the barrel bill? 


Mr. WALSH. I was asking whether or not this measure su- 
persedes the standard barrel bill which was passed, I think, in 
the Sixty-fourth Congress and also in the Sixty-fifth. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. I think 
the astute gentleman from Massachusetts is taking advantage of 
the steering committee and its bill when none of the steering 
committee is present to defend it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the point of order prevented me 
from getting an answer to my question, and I shall wait until 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, the fact that the committee has 
reported this measure for final passage by no means indicates 
that it is suitable for all kinds of fruits, vegetables, and truck 
for all the different sections of this country. They have inserted 
a five-eighths bushel hamper here as an amendment to the origi- 
nal bill. The committee report brings out a five-eighths bushel 
hamper for vegetables which is eminently correct and proper, 
but the same committee fails to place in its amended bill the 
seven-eighths bushel hamper, I represent a section of the coun- 
try where I believe the finest tomatoes in the United States are 
grown—the Crystal Springs tomato. Mississippi is a great 
vegetable growing State. Those people throughout the State of 
Mississippi, and, I believe, the surrounding States—Alabama, 
Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, ‘Tennessee, and Texas—are accus- 
tomed to a seven-eighths bushel hamper. The advantage of that 
is that they can get more of that. size in the refrigerating cars, 
and with the least loss in space. 

These vegetables raised away down in the South must be 
transported by railway trains to the distant markets of the East 
and the North. Those cars must be refrigerated, and in order 
to have it economically done the hampers must be of a size regu- 
lated so as to get the greatest number of hampers properly 
cooled inside the car. The trade in the South has found that 
the seven-eighths bushel hamper is best for another reason, 
and that is that the larger size, the bushel and the bushel and 
a half size, are too bulky, and the effect of the ice in the 
refrigeration of the cars prevents those large hampers from 
having cool air get into the center in order to protect the vege- 
tables. 

Mr. LAYTON and Mr. KNUTSON rose. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I will yield a little later on. All 
of the box factories that make these hampers for the farmers 
to put these vegetables in are making the sizes that the trade 
has agreed on. If this bill is passed here to cut out the seven- 
eighths hamper, it would work a great hardship upon the 
farmers in that section of the country. I have no objection to 
the bushel size, to the bushel and a half size, and the half-bushel 
size. We can make the sevemeighths bushel size a standard, 
just the same as we can make the five-eighths bushel size the 
standard. Over in New Jersey and in the territories close by 
the markets they want the five-eighths size instead of the seven- 
eighths size. I am for that. I want the particular section of 
the country to have what is most economical in point of shipment 
and what will be most advantageous not only to the producer 
but to the consumer. The bill provides, and the law regulates it, 
that the quantity that is in the box or hamper or container 
must be stamped on the outside of it, so that there can be no 
object whatever in the producer or the shipper attempting to 
deceive anybody. If he ships the produce in a five-eighths bushel 
hamper, the public knows that it is a five-eighths hamper in- 
stead of a six-eighths hamper; and if he ships it in a seven- 
eighths hamper, the public or the purchaser knows that it is 
a seven-eighths hamper instead of a bushel hamper. 

So it is for a matter of absolute economy and protection to 
the grower, the producer of the vegetables, in order that his 
vegetables may arrive at the point of destination in a good and 
edible condition. > 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. QUIN. I will yield to my friend from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May not this legislation lose sight 
of the fact that in shipping perishable vegetables from the gen- 
tleman’s section the shippers often even place ice in the con- 
tainer? That may be a matter that has not but ought to receive 
consideration. In fact, I understand that frequently shipments 
are made, for instance, from Ponchatoula, La, or from Meridian, 
Miss., when it is necessary to place ice in conveyors containing 
vegetables or fruit. 

Mr, QUIN. Why, certainly that is true. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That, it seems to me, is a practical 
matter to be taken into view in considering the expediency of 
the proposed standardization. 


1920. 


Mr. LAYTON. What kind of fruit would they pack ice with? 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Why, a variety of vegetables 
Mr. QUIN. Strawberries. i 
Mr. LAYTON. Pack ice with strawberries? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. They do pack ice with a variety of 
yegetables, and the gentleman only has to look over the reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission deciding cases with 
which that commission has dealt to see that I have stated a fact 
that nobody can dispute. 

Mr. QUIN. Why, of course, that is true. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yield right now. I will yield to the 
gentleman after a little. I want to get the facts clear before 
the House. Now, I take it, this committee wants to do the right 
thing, but in this legislation they may work a great injury to a 
great industry in this country. Now, as the gentleman from 
Virginia in bis statement to me pointed out, these vegetables 
must be iced. They can not say what size cars they shall be in. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has the regulating of 
the size of the refrigerating cars. The producers and shippers 
ought to have the right to get as many of the vegetables in a car 
as the space will possible allow, and if you cut out the seyen- 
eighths bushel hamper you are going to have a lot of waste 
space in the car and the ultimate consumer and the producer 
alike must be the loser. Now, as to the question of the icing of 
these vegetables, all are not familiar with that. These people 
who ship them, these truck growers who produce that truck, 
know that these cars must be iced at certain intervals along the 
railroads. For instance, in the city in which I live, McComb, 
is the icing point for all cars of vegetables that come between 
the city of New Orleans and McComb City, Miss. The McComb 
City ice factory refrigerates all of those cars. These vegetables 
then go on their way toward the east, north to another point 
along the road where they must be iced and refrigerated in 
order that the vegetables may be protected and wholesome, 
so as to be in good condition when they arrive at the point of 
destination in order that the ultimate consumer may have them 
in condition to place upon his table. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARD. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. For a short question, please, sir. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The ice that is put in is put inside 
the cars. It is not put in the containers, is it? 

Mr. QUIN. It is put in the cars, but many of these vegetables 
must have ice around them. It depends upon the time of year, 
the condition of the weather, and the distance where they are 
being shipped. f 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If I may again interrupt the gen- 
tleman, I know, as I have said, that very often the containers 
themselves require icing. It has been shown in the shipment 
of lettuce at certain seasons that it is necessary to ice, and that 
ice can only be applied in that way. 

Mr. QUIN. Of course, it is necessary to be done. This Con- 
gress, by passing this bill, can work a great injury to an im- 
portant industry and at the same time work a great injury upon 
the consuming public. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. In one minute. According to this bill you cut 
out the seven-eighths-bushel hamper, and in doing that you are 
working a great injury to a great vegetable-growing section 
not only to the State of Mississippi but to Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Texas, to those principal vegetable-growing sec- 
tions in the seventh congressional district of Mississippi that 
send vegetables right here to this city, to New York City, to 
Philadelphia, to Baltimore, to Chicago, and everywhere else, 
From one town in my district, Crystal Springs, Miss., as many 
as 75 cars a day are going out, and all the other towns in Copiah 
County and other counties in the district ship in large quantities 
truck and vegetables to the needy households in the North. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is there any provision made in this bill to 
take care of the producers who have already on hand for their 
shipments the size hampers the gentleman is talking about? 
What is the condition of a shipper in that respect? 

Mr. QUIN. They ought to doit. The chairman tells me that 
they are trying to do it, but I do not think it is safeguarded. 
He claims that this bill is not to go into effect for 12 months, 
but the best way to protect the vegetable growers of this country 
is to kill this bill. We have got the proper size hampers. Do 
you know there are 49 different size hampers in use in all the 
different sections of the United States? Forty-nine of them, and 
why should this committee come along with all these varieties 
and say, You can not have the seven-eighths-bushel hamper? 
Can you explain that? They have allowed the five-eighths; 
and I say they are right in allowing it, but in the name of equity 
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and justice why can not they put in a provision for the seven - 
eighths-bushei hamper? There can not be any answer to that 
when the seven-eighths-bushel hamper takes more vegetables 
to the market from the South than all the other size hampers 
combined, and no one can be injured by it. 

The public does not care anything about the size of the hamper. 
What the public wants is the greatest quantity of vegetables in 
the best possible condition and at the lowest price, and this 
bill you gentlemen are placing before this House will tend to 
injure the vegetables that are shipped from the South. It will 
make more expense in shipment, so that there will be less whole- 
some vegetables, and more vegetables in bad condition, at a 
higher price to the consumer in the northern and eastern cities 
and less profit to the truck grower than there ever have been 
before, and there can not be any other result if you cut out the 
seven-eighths hamper. 

Mr, LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. May I have a few minutes more? 

Mr. GARD. I yield five additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAYTON. I want to know if your logic does not imply 
that the Congress ought to abolish the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures and do away with the standardization 
of everything in the country? 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, no, my friend; I think that is a useful com- 
mittee, indeed, and it has useful work, and that it has done good 
work before, except I believe it is mistaken in its ideas on this 
bill and in cutting out the seven-eighths bushel hamper. 

Mr. McKMNZIE. Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi if he will explain these photographs in his time in 
connection with the bill? A 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, I have not the time. I have not looked at 
the photographs. I stated that there are 49 different sizes of 
containers, and I can not conceive why there was such a neces- 
sity to cut out the seven-eighths bushel hamper that the vege- 
tables from the South are shipped in, and which I know the 
trade has decided is the best, because they have worked all these 
years for the special purpose of getting a container that would 
carry the vegetables in the best condition and at the least cost. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 1 take it from the gentleman’s remarks that 
he has made a deep study of the question of refrigeration. 
How much difference is there in the penetrating ability of cold 
air in its effect on a seven-eighths bushel container and a bushel 
container. Will the gentleman explain that to the committee? 

Mr. QUIN. I could not give the scientific part of it, but 
these men who are engaged in the truck-growing business and 


-shipping business, and have been engaged in it for 30 years, in 


Crystal Springs and Hazlehurst, Miss., know that the seven- 
eighths bushel hamper is the most practicable. They know the 
vegetabies reach their destination in better condition when 
shipped in that size container. They know the bushel hamper 
does not allow cold air to get into the center to properly pro- 
tect the vegetables there. They know that the five-eighths 
hamper is all right. They know that the seven-eighths bushel 
hamper is all right for that section—the South. And, as I stated, 
our friends in New Jersey know that the five-eighths bushel 
hamper is better for that country, because they do not have to 
ship the vegetables so far. But when you start a trainload of 
vegetables from Mississippi and run it clear up to New York 
City, you must consider the distance and the season of the 
year, and that the cold air must go to the center of the vegeta- 
bles in order to keep that entire trainload of vegetables in good 
condition. And if those men who have their money invested in 
it—the thousands of people who make their livelihood in rais- 
ing vegetables for shipment in interstate commerce—ask this 
Congress to keep the seven-eighths bushel hamper in force, it 
seems to me that appeal ought to fall on your ears in the 
right way. 

Mr. GARD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, as is usually the case under 
the present régime, we are considering an important measure, 
departing from the present business customs of this Nation, 
with about 85 or 40 Members present on the floor, most of whom 
have no knowledge whatever concerning this bill. Not long 
ago we spent most of a whole day and part of another on a 
measure to standardize containers for flour and meal, and when 
we got through and sent the bill to the Senate it then did not 
contain a standard barrel of flour. And we have no standard 
barrel of flour by law at this time. And God knows what we will 
have when we get through with the consideration of this bill 
and pass it, 
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In that connection Jet me call your attention to the conditions 
under the present régime. Here yesterday, when we had up the 
urgent deficiency bill, carrying one item alone of $300,000,000 for 
the railroads, when we got to a final vote on that bill let me 
show you what happened under the Republican régime, I quote 
from page 5925 of the RECORD: 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 


Now, remember, the bill carried one item alone of $300,000,000. 

Mr, BLANTON. On that I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 0. 

So the bill was passed. 

Eighty-six Members were on the floor in the House when a 
bill of that character and importance to the country was passed, 
and you know about how few were here throughout the day 
during the general debate on the bill. 

Let me call your attention to the preceding day, when we had 
a new measure before this House, also departing from the usual 
business custom, creating another bureau in a Government al- 
ready overridden with bureaus. This question came up: When 
it was moved to suspend the rules and pass that bill and a second 
was demanded, the old Nestor of the House said that he would 
not agree to a second being ordered with only a handful of peo- 
ple present. When the Speaker asked if there was objection to 
a second being considered as ordered, he said: 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know about that. Why should it be? 
just a handful of people here. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. We can get them here. 

Mr. Cannon. I guess you better get them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas called for tellers, and it developed 
that only 31 Members were present, when Mr. CANNON said: 

I think a quorum is not present. I make the point of no quorum. 


And that bill was passed in a short time, with no consideration 
by the House, or practically none by the membership of the 
House proper. K 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I yield. : 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does not the gentleman think that that 
rather argues for efficiency? 

Mr. BLANTON, It shows that on every single day we take up 
legislation and pass it the great bulk of the membership of this 
House knows practically nothing whatever on earth about it, 
and I am going to show that your committee here does not know 
much about this bill. Here is a ridiculous provision. I am not 
complaining about the Republican whip of the House, who is 
now smiling at me, because he is efficient, although he and I 
have a little difference once in a while. However, he is efficient. 
But here is a bill to close up all the manufacturing plants of 
this country except one. The one that manufactures this par- 
ticular kind of container can keep on running and manufactur- 
ing them. 

Now, the originals of these photographs here had to be manu- 
factured, did they not, or they would not be photographs of 
them? They had to be the actual manufactured containers in 
order to photograph them before you could have all these pic- 
tures? 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will. 

Mr. KELLER. I wish to say that the manufacturers are all 
for this bill. 

Mr. LAYTON. And the growers. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure there is nobody against it at all. 
It is a bill that is going to pass unanimously here, because you 
do not know anything about it. Let me show you what a ridicu- 
lous idea there is in this bill. It is all right to have a standard 
and say that in a bushel there shall be so many cubic inches. 
That is all right. It is all right to say that in a half bushel 
there shall be so many cubic inches; that in a bushel and a 
bushel and a half container there shall be so many cubic inches. 
That is standardizing; that is all right. But you do not stop 
there. You go on and say how the bottom of it shall be made 
and how the middle of it shall be made, and how the next part, 
up toward the top, shall be made, and how the top of it shall 
be made, and out of what material it shall be made, and the 
size thereof, corresponding to the particular kind of container 
manufactured in some particular manufactory of this country. 
That is where the vice comes in, and you provide a penalty of 
5100 and 60 days in jail for anybody who shall violate the 
provisions of this bill. 

Let me show you. Section 6, on page 13, provides— 

That it shall be unlawful to manufacture for sale or shipment, sell, 
offer for sale, or ship, or to import or cause to be — he hea into the 
continental United States, hampers, round stave baskets, or splint 
baskets for fruits or vegetables, either filled or unfilled, or parts of such 
are round stave baskets, or splint baskets, that do not comply with 
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Then let me show you how ridiculous it is to provide a provi- 
sion of this kind in a sensible law. I am reading section 7 now, 
on page 14, and I want you to notice it: 

That any hamper, round-stave basket, or splint basket for fruits or 
vegetables, whether filled or unfilled— 

That is, empty or full. All of you know what that means, 
whether a thing is empty or full. We are all empty now. 
(Laughter. ] 

Which shall be manufactured for sale or shipment, offered for sale, 
sold, shipped, or imported— 

And now listen— 

May be proceeded against in any district court of the United States 
within the district where the same shall be found. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for 10 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thank the gentleman from Ohio. 

I am reading the language of the committee’s bill, word for 
word. I have not placed any construction on it. I am reading 
the English language for what it usually means. What does it 
say? That if you find a container here, or a splint basket here, 
or one of these hampers—and if it is empty or full it does not 
make any difference—the United States district attorney in the 
district court of the United States may proceed against that 
basket or hamper or container in a Federal court, and proceed 
against the same wherever he may find them. That is ridicu- 
lous, even to my good friend from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer]. It 
provides for a suit in the Federal court by a Federal district 
attorney, with all the expenses incident thereto, against an 
empty container or an empty basket. Is that foolish or not? 

A MEMBER. That is done every day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, it is just about as sensible as every- 
thing else the Republican Party has proposed in this House 
since May 19, 1919, when they took charge. Who violates the 
law? The innocent little container, full or empty? Does it vio- 
late the law? Why, the man who manufactures it, the man who 
sells it, the man who uses it against the laws of standardization— 
he is the malefactor. You do not proceed against the poor little 
basket or the poor little empty hamper wherever you find it in a 
district court by a great big district attorney, with a great big 
United States marshal present. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is there anything in the law about proceed- 
ing against the violators of the law? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. It says they shall be fined $100 or 
put in jail 60 days. > 

Mr. TINCHER. There is another question 1 want to ask. 
Are the containers patented? Is it the custom to have these 
containers patented? 

Mr. BLANTON, I feel reasonably sure that every single 
article delineated on these pictures is patented, That is what 
I am getting to. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman from Delaware per- 
haps knows more about this than I do. The gentleman is older 
than I am. I have such a high regard for him that I will take 
his word for it. 

Mr. LAYTON. Have you a basket factory in your town? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. 

Mr. LAYTON. I assumed not. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I assume that the man who had sense 
enough to design and manufacture a basket which a big Re 
publican committee would bring in here with photographs and 
try to get it fixed upon as a standard would have sense enough 
to patent it and protect it. 

Mr. TINCHER. If it is not patented, according to the gen- 
tleman’s premise, there would not be anything to hinder any- 
body from manufacturing it? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; if it is not patented. But if it is pat- 
ented my argument is good, because it would affect a particular 
manufacturer. That article is subject to patent. If it is not 
patented, the fellow who designed it and originated it slept on 
his rights and lost valuable property rights probably. But what 
I am getting at is simply this: As far as we ought to go in 
standardizing containers for fruits and vegetables is to say that 
they shall be put up in a peck measure container, or in n half 
bushel or bushel container, or in a bushel and a half container, 
and that those particular measures shall contain so many cubie 
inches of fruit and vegetables each; and then, when we have 
gone that far, we have provided complete standardization of the 
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container for fruits and vegetables, and we ought not to go 
any further. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. May it not be pertinent to inquire of the 
gentlemen who are informed whether or not an application has 
been made for a patent? 

Mr. BLANTON. You can find that out from this committee. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What provision is made with reference to 
imported containers? Will they be barred by this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Unless they are built according to the meas- 
urements provided for in this bill in a certain way at the bottom, 
‘in a certain way at the middle, and in a certain way at the top, 
and unless they conform to these particular measurements, 
bottom, middle, and top, according to this bill, they are abso- 
Jutely thrown on the junk pile in this country. They are of no 
use whatever for fruit and vegetable shipments. You have got 
to do away with them. You have got either to change your 
machinery or do away with your machinery in all the various 
manufactories in this country. 

Mr, JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Texas 
yield for a question? 

Mr, BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. JUUL. Is it not a fact that many of these baskets that 
are now being manufactured are made in the sizes that this law 
provides for, so that they will not, have to change their ma- 
vhinery, because they already manufacture those identical sizes 
‘and styles? 

Mr. BLANTON. One thing I do know, and I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Delaware will agree with me 

Mr. LAYTON. I do not know about that. {Laughter,] 

Mr. BLANTON, I take it for granted that he will, because 
I assume that he isa sensible man. Why should we not stop when 
we prescribe the content in stated cubic inches of a standardized 
cohtalner? The gentleman will admit surely that when you 
provide that it shall be built just exactly like this picture, that 
every bushel basket shall be just like that, then the gentleman 
must admit that every other basket that is not in that shape 
and form is absolutely thrown in the junk pile. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman allow me to answer him? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will allow the gentleman to answer me. 

Mr. LAYTON. I will say that the gentleman’s mind is not 
comprehensive and does not take into account other elements 
which enter into this question. 

Mr. BLANTON, It takes into account things that the gentle- 
man never dreamed of. 

Mr. LAYTON. Wait a moment. If you have got a bushel 
basket of so many cubic inches, you can manufacture containers 
of a thousand different shapes and forms, which would not be 
suitable for truckage, would not be suitable for packing in cars, 
refrigerator cars, or any other way. A standardization of the 
size and shape of the container is necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON, There is just one redeeming feature about 
this bill, gentlemen, and that is that it provides that it shall not 
go into effect until a year from next November. Before this bill 
goes into effect and these defects develop, we will have an oppor- 
tunity to change it. I will promise the gentleman that. 

Mr. LAYTON. Who? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows what I mean when 
I say “we.” I am referring to our distinguished leader, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] and the party he repre- 
sents, of which Iam a humble member. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May Linterrupt the gentleman? He 
may be sure that it is not an abusive question, but merely for 
information. 

Mr. BLANTON. Whenever we get our Republican friends 
cornered over there, all they can do is to try to abuse us. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What I should like to suggest—not 
quite in the way of a question, perhaps—is this, that here we 
have a bill that may very seriously affect the agricultural and 
trucking interests. I do not assume that to be the fact, but it 
may. Now, is it a wise thing to pass such a bill hastily, which 
was reported from the committee only on the 19th of April, and 
not even printed until the 20th and possibly not printed until 
last nig$t, with a very small membership of the committee on 
it who now present, and without the opportunity for Mem- 
bers to be here who may be interested, no notice having been 
received that the bill would come up to-day, and no opportunity 
being given us to communicate with our constituents, many of 
whom are certainly interested one way or the other? 


Mr. BLANTON. We have had more time than usual, because 
the notice that we have of the consideration of these freak bilis 
usually consists of the production of a hip-pocket rule by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I think it is barely 
possible that I voted for the bill to authorize the standardiza- 
tion of things, but I was a good deal opposed to it at the time, 
and I interrogated the men who had it in charge, and they 
assured the House over and over that this authority to standard- 
ize everything did not mean anything except that they would 
establish an official yardstick, for instance, and put it up here 
in the Treasury, so that if all the other yardsticks on earth were 
destroyed by some calamity, you could go up there and get one, 
and the same way as to foot measures and quart measures and 
gallon measures, and so forth. 

Now, this Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures and 
the department together have been usurping powers under that 
bill from the day it was passed until now. There is no question 
in the world about that. For instance, I had a set-to with 
Uncle Jimmie Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, a man for 
whom I haye always had very profound respect and great 
affection. It is sort of out of date to talk about it now, but the 
second largest winery in the world was in my district, and there 
is no place on earth where grapes grow in greater profusion 
than they do on the banks of the Missouri River. That is how 
that whole country came to be settled up by the Germans when 
they came in here after the revolution of 1848. 

One day I got a clipping sent by that big winery. There are 
several smaller ones, but the big one sent to me a clipping 
stating that the Agricultural Department was going to estab- 
lish a standard for wine, that they were going to mark it “ pure 
wine ” when it did not have any sugar and water added, and all 
the rest they were going to mark “adulterated.” Now, it 
happens that there is only one small piece of land on the habit- 
able globe, as far as anybody knows, where grapes grow with 
enough sugar in them so that you do not have to add sugar ana 
water, and that is in a comparatively small part of California. 

All the rest of our folks, in Missouri and on this side of the 
mountains and in most parts of California, have to add sugar 
and water to their grape juice. So I wrote a nice letter to 
Secretary Wilson and inclosed this clipping, asking him if he 
was going to try to do any such fool thing as that, and, if so, 
where he got any authority to do it? Well, I received a great, 
long letter signed by him, three pages, letter-paper size, explain- 
ing this, that, and the other, and finally giving me a good deal 
of a scolding for having the impudence to call in question the 
wisdom of the Department of Agriculture. So the next day I 
went down there and I walked into his room with this letter in 
my hand, and he began to grin and said, “ Don’t you quarrel 
with me about that letter. I never wrote it. I signed it.“ I 
said, “Who did write it?” He said, “Dr. Wiley.” I said, 
“Who is Dr. Wiley?” He said, He is the chief chemist.” I 
said, “ Where is he?” And he told me, and I went over there 
and Wiley and I had a fuss, and I explained to him that there 
was no earthly sense in what he was doing, and that in addition 
to that it was a great outrage. Well, finally I beat him out to 
change it from “ pure wine” and “ adulterated wine” to “ nat- 
ural wine” and “artificial wine.“ That was nearly as bad as 
the other. So one of the California brethern introduced a bill 
here to that effect, and I got hold of him and clubbed his bill 
to death. Now, that was clearly a usurpation of authority 
under this standardizing act, and so is this bill. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] was exactly right, except that he 
did not go far enough, because he did not know how far to go. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. GARD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, my objection to this bill is that 
you not only fix the size and shape of your container, which may 
be of considerable convenience in shipping, but you also pre- 
scribe the thickness of the staves, Down in my country we 
have a great deal of timber which we prepare to make these 
baskets, or the constituent parts of the baskets; for instance, if 
you want a basket like the hoop basket, they are put up in long 
strips, 100 in a bundle. They are sent to the place where these 
things are assembled. Therefore it is a cheap way to ship tier 
in that manner. The trouble with the bill is that you prescribe 
the thickness of the staves or the thickness of the basket. Every 
man who manufactures this timber has bought his machinery 
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and it is fitted to cut rapidly and quickly the constituent parts 
of these containers. 

If I could write your bill and I was a manufacturer of the 
machinery, or if I had a large number of establishments already 
at work and I could write your bill so as to conform directly to 
that particular machinery that I use, or if I was manufacturing 
the machinery that goes into these factories that manufacture 
the timber for the baskets, I do not know just what I would give 
Congress to write a bill so framed for a container in design, thick- 
ness, and shape as to conform to the particular machinery I was 
using in manufacturing. If I had my place established I do not 
know what I would give if you would give me a monopoly until 
they were able to establish their plants to make these containers. 
Just how many thousand or million dollars’ worth of machinery 
you are virtually compelling them to discard in making provision 
for the cubical contents of the container and going into specific 
descriptions as to the thickness of the staves and length of the 
staves, and so on, I do not know. 

You gentlemen are getting into pretty deep water, because I 
do not believe that any member of this committee would be 
guilty, knowingly, of passing a bill to have the stave of a cer- 
tain thickness or shape because it was made by a certain char- 
acter of machinery. But when you go this much into the details 
z may be making some people rich and you may be pauperizing 
others. 

In other words, if I had a certain number of ships to sell, if 
I could put a bill through Congress saying that you should go 
into the market and buy ships of a certain type, of a certain 
beam, of certain depth, and of certain description, perhaps I 
would have the only ships in the world of that description. 

A gentleman told me about a matter that happened some 
years ago where they were erecting a building of a certain type 
and wanted certain attachments put into the building. The bill 
that was passed described the kind of attachments they wanted. 
The result was that he was the only fellow in the world that 
manufactured attachments of that sort and type. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I notice by section 7 it requires 
the destruction of all round stave baskets, splint baskets, and 
hampers that do not conform with the provisions of this bill. 
That would entail a destruction of considerable property, would 
it not? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; you would be amazed to go into the ware- 
houses and see them filled with stuff of which not a single 
stick could be used in the making of one of these standard 
baskets. 

That is my objection to this bill. I have no objection to 
your making standard sizes, and, by the way, you have arbi- 
trarily in section 1, standardizing the sizes, eliminated the 
seven-eighths of a bushel, which is one of the standards. You 
go from a half a bushel and five-eighths of a bushel to a bushel, 
and leave out the seven-eighths of a bushel. That is the hamper 
used almost exclusively for light vegetables down in my country. 
Go into the district of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Quy], which is the largest vegetable district in that country, 
and see where they are shipping out vegetables not only by 
the carload but by the trainload. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I used to think that there were 
some lawyers in the House. If there are any left that have 
any respect for the Constitution or the right of the legislature 
to delegate powers, I respectfully refer that lawyer to section 6, 
now changed to section 5, on page 12 of the bill, which reads 
as follows: 

Sec, 6. That in order to provide for the more economical use of 
space in packing or transportation, or for the greater conservation of 
material or labor in manufacture or handling, or of the contents in 
course of shipment, of hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets 
for fruits or vegetables, or apple boxes, or parts thereof 

In other words, you give the purposes for which you delegate 
this legislative power— 
the Secretary of Agriculture, whenever he finds necessary, may, in his 
regulations, prescribe specifications with respect to the material used, 
or the dimensions thereof, for such hampers, round stave baskets, 
splint baskets, or apple boxes, or parts th f in addition to, differing 
from, or supe ing those set forth in sections 1, 2, 3, or 4 of this act, 
but not departing from the respective capacities therein prescribed. 

If there is any lawyer here who has any respect for the Con- 
stitution let him stand up here and tell me if we have any 
possible power to enact a statute like that. What does it do? 
It goes on in this bill and states what the dimension and number 
of the splints shall be, and then it says that the Secretary of 
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Agriculture, if he wants to, can absolutely substitute another 
standard, another dimension, on giving six months’ notice. 
These standards are to be fixed by him as he deems necessary ; 
not if he finds certain facts exist then a certain standard shalt 
obtain. We can delegate authority to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or any administrative officer, to ascertain certain facts, 
and in the event that he finds a certain contingency exists or in 
the event of a certain contingency, then a certain provision shall 
be the law, but we can not authorize him, if he deems it neces- 
sary, to repeal our own standard. Truly this section “is a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” > 

What else do you do? You not only give him the right to fix 
the dimensions of the hamper but he can fix the kind of material. 

In other words, he may say that we can not make these 
hampers out of the material that we have in my section of the 
country and compel us to buy boxes made of another kind of 
wood from another part of the United States. He can say that 
these containers shall be made of paper, if he wants to, or that 
they shall be made of spruce, if he wants to, or that they shall 
be made of cedar, and he may do that without the consent of 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I knew, and it is beginning to dawn on the 
country, that the Republicans, who are in control of this Con- 
gress, are absolutely the greatest aggregation of incompetents 
ever gathered beneath the dome of the Capitol, but I never 
thought that they would absolutely admit it themselves and 
give an administration officer the right to fix the kind of ma- 
terial out of which they shall be constructed and the size of the 
fruit baskets and hampers to be used. If you want to violate 
the spirit of the Constitution, if you want, under the subterfuge 
of a standard of weights and measures, to undertake to pass a 
thing like this, then, for God's sake, save your face, at least. 
If you do not know what it ought to be test it out and change it 
yourselyes, but do not leave it to a Secretary of Agriculture, who 
might not know anything about it at all, as we have had some 
in the past who would not know a hamper from a fruit basket. 
What does the chairman of the committee understand in law is 
a hamper? : 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, that is a very foolish question. 

Mr. WINGO. If it is a foolish question, then the gentleman 
may expose my foolishness. Tell me what the courts have held 
Have the courts held what a hamper is? 

Mr. VESTAL, Probably not. 

Mr. WINGO. No. But you are writing a criminal statute, 
using the word, and you can not tell what it is. The gentleman 
does not know anything about the facts or the law. He says 
that it is a foolish question. It is a foolish question, because 
you have a foolish bill, brought out by a foolish committee, 
headed by a foolish chairman, who does not know any more 
about a hamper than he seems to know about the Constitution. 


[Laughter. ] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON.. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to discuss 
the merits of the bill, but will confine my remarks in the main to 
sections 6 and 7, which are the penal provisions of the act. I 
do want to say in a preliminary way that the argument of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] is based entirely upon 
the proposition that these baskets are or might be patented. Of 
course, they are not patented, and if they are not patented now 
they can not be patented hereafter, so that that argument falls 
entirely to the ground. 

The purpose of this bill is to prevent the use in commerce and 
shipments in commerce of baskets which do not conform to the 
standards set up in the bill. That prohibition is to be enforced 
in two ways: First, it is to be enforced by a penalty which is, 
in effect, upon the person who offers to sell articles in such a 
basket in commerce or offers such baskets for shipment in com- 
merce. That is a penalty against the person, the penalty pro- 
vided for in section 6. But the punishment of the person who 
offers these baskets for shipment in commerce does not do away 
with the baskets themselves. Section 7 proposes to outlaw the 
basket itself and provides the machinery whereby the outlawed 
baskets can be confiscated by the Government and destroyed. 
There is nothing unusual in such a proceeding. There are a 
number of United States statutes which declare articles or com- 
modities outlawed, so far as they are used in interstate com- 
merce, and those laws provide for the confiscation and destruc- 
tion of the articles themselves. For instance, suppose an article 
which is misbranded is offered for shipment in interstate com- 
merce. The pure-food act provides a method whereby the per- 
son who offers that article may be punished, and also a means 
whereby the article itself may be attached by a process of libel, 
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and after judgment destroyed. That is the whole purpose of 
section 7, which my good friend from Texas [Mr. Branton] so 
violently attacks. I am surprised that he should attack it. He 
has been the judge of a district court, I am informed, down in 
his native State. He ought to know, but he does not know, that 
that sort of process is a yery common thing under Federal juris- 
diction and that the purpose of it is to destroy the thing which 
the law outlaws. There is nothing new in it at all. It would 
be an entirely futile thing if all you could do under this act 
would be to punish the person who offered the baskets for ship- 
ment in commerce, but must still permit the baskets themselves 
to go freely in commerce. The only real remedy you have, the 
remedy that is effective, is not the remedy which punishes the 
individual who offers the basket for shipment, but it is the 
remedy which outlaws the basket itself in commerce and pro- 
vides the method whereby the basket may be confiscated and 
destroyed. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
sota has expired, 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, it has been a long time since 
the members on the Democratic side of the aisle have been so 
worked up over a piece of legislation as they are over this, but 
when I reflect upon the fact that most of my good friends on the 
Democratie side represent that section of the country from 
which we get our early fruits and vegetables, and when I 
reflect ‘further upon the fact that they have for years been 
selling us seven-eighths of a bushel for a bushel, I do not blame 
them for being worked up, because the passage of this bill is 
going to cut into their revenues quite a bit. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; I can not yield just now. All kinds 
of excuses have been given by gentlemen on the other side for 
opposing this legislation. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; I can not yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Can not the gentleman yield for half a second? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The expert on refrigeration from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. QUIN] says that you can cool and keep cool a seyen- 
eighths bushel hamper, but that you can not cool and keep cool 
a bushel hamper, and that is the reason he opposes it. Another 
opposes it because it is unconstitutional, and so we have it all 
along down the line, every Member on that side who has spoken 
haying a different excuse. I want to commend the Democratic 
Members from the Southern States for the fidelity with which 
they are representing their constituents’ interests on the floor 
this afternoon. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am sorry, but I can not yield. They have 
certainly displayed a zeal which is worthy of a better cause. 

It is unfortunate that they are so situated geographically that 
they are compelled to get up on the floor of this House and 
condone and defend fraud and deceit. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. If the gentleman is going to talk this 
way, there should be a quorum to hear him, and I make the 
point of order of no quorum. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I trust my friend will not do that. I paid 
very respectful attention to the gentleman while he talked, and 
I trust he will not press his point of no quorum, because I have 
only a few minutes remaining. 

Mr. QUIN, I think there ought to be a quorum here. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the gentleman 
can not take me off my feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Sixty-eight gentlemen are present, not a quorum. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the follow ing Members failed to 
answer to their names : 


The time of the gentleman from Minne- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Ackerman Brumbaugh Darrow Freeman 
Almon urke Davey Fuller, III. 
Andrews, Md Campbell, Kans. Denison, Fuller, Mass. 
Anthony 8 Pa. Dent Gallagher 
Baer Cantr) Dewalt Gandy 
Bankhead C 3 Dominick Godwin, N. C. 
Barkley Carew Dooung Goldfogle 

11 Clark, Fla. Doughton Goodall 
Benson Collier ane nis dees Ark. 
Black Cople Eagle uld 
Blackmon Coste lo Edmonds Graham, Pa. 
Blanton Crago Ellsworth Greene, Vt 
Boies Cramton Elston Hamill 
Booher Cullen Evans, Ney, Hamilton 
Brand Currie, Mich. Ferris Harrison 
Brinson Curry, Calif, Fess Hayden 
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Heflin McKenzie Reavis Smithwick 
Hicks McKinley Reber Snyder 
Till McLane eed, N. Y, Steagall 
Hoey McPherson Riddick Stedman 
Hudspeth Madden Riordan Steenerson 
Hulings Mann, III. Rogers Stoll 
Igoe Mansfield ose Strong, Kans. 
James Mason Rowan Strong, Pa. 
Johnson, Wash. Mays Rubey Sullivan 
Kelly, Pa. oon Rucker Swope 
Kendall Mooney Sabath Tague 
Kennedy, Iowa Moores, Ind. Sanford Taylor, Tenn, 
Kennedy, R. I. Morin Schall Temple 
Kettner Newton, Minn. Scott Towner, 
Kiess New ton, Mo. Scully Vare 
Kitchin Nolan Voigt 
Kreider O'Connell Sells Ward 
Langley Paige Sherwood Welty 
Lehlbach Phelan Shreve Williams 
her Porter Sims Wilson, Pa, 
Lufkin Ramsey Small Woodyard 
Luhring Ramseyer Smith, Mich, Zihlman 
MeArthur Rayburn Smith, N. Y. 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. DowELL, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee, 
having had under consideration the bill H. R. 12350, finding 
itself without a quorum, under the rule he caused the roll to be 
called, whereupon 272 Members answered to their names, and 
he reported herewith the list of absentees to be recorded in the 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, when I was taken off my feet 
by the point of no quorum made by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. GN J, I was about to explain that the position taken 
by the Democratic side is not justified. As a matter of fact, 
when the shippers in the Southern States send a container of 


| early fruit or vegetables to the North which holds but seven- 
| eighths of a bushel they only get paid for seven-eighths of a 


bushel. It is the commission merchant, the middle man, who 
is able to make a bushel out of it. So there is absolutely no 
justification for the almost united opposition on the Democratic. 
side against this legislation. We are trying by this bill to 
standardize the containers used in this country—that is, the 
containers for vegetables and fruits—so that the American 
people will be given full measure and a square deal. We contend 
that by doing that we will reduce the cost of living by just that 
much, and thereby enable the Democrats to make good in part 
their pledge made before the election of 1912 to reduce the high 
cost of living, something that they have not made any effort to 
do by themselves. [Applause on the Republican side.] Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed his time. 

Mr. VESTAL. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fourteen minutes. 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. > 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I doubt the 
wisdom of some of the provisions of this bill, and I doubt the 
right of the Congress to enact some of them. They have been 
referred to, so I will not take time to discuss them. I mean the 
provisions relating to the material out of which baskets shall 
be nrade, the number of staves, the thickness of them, and so 
forth. I doubt the wisdom of giving any officer of the Govern- 
ment authority to determine those matters; but I wish to speak 
of another matter. I find in section 4, the new section 4, page 11, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall in his regulations pre- 
scribe such tolerances as he may find necessary to allow in the 
capacities and specifications for hampers, and so forth. I think 
it is unwise to require that the Secretary of Agriculture shall in 
advance prescribe the variations and tolerances which shall 
be permitted. The Committee on Agriculture some time 
ago was considering what is known as the “slack-filled 
container bill.“ The committee found that in many lines of 
business and as to many commodities, containers are only 
partially filled by the manufacturer or dealer whose business 
it is to fill them, and thereby fraud was practiced on the pur- 
chaser. The bill contains a proviso to the effect that reasonable 
variations and tolerances “may” be established. Dealers and 
manufacturers who appeared before the committee, every one, 
insisted that the word “may” should be changed to shall,“ 
requiring that the Secretary of Agriculture in advance of his 
efforts to enforce the act must establish variations and toler- 
ances. The same principle is involved in the bill before us; this 
bill says the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe variations 
and tolerances. What is the effect of that? Just as Soon as 
variations and tolerances are established containers with a 
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smaller capacity become standard. Every container would be 
made just as small as the law will permit, just as small as the 

Secretary will permit. That will be uniformly the practice. 
Whereas if the Secretary is permitted in his discretion to estab- 
lish the variations and tolerances he may establish them or per- 
mit them as to some containers and not as to others, as he finds 
it wise to do so in the administration of the law. If the ad- 
ministration of the law is in the hands of a careful, wise man— 
that is the way it seemed to our committee, and we gave careful 
consideration to it—it is best that he should not be required in 
advance to determine and announce the character and extent 
of the tolerance permitted to a manufacturer; the Secretary 
should be permitted to consider each case as it arises. If it is 
found that there is a wide variation and it is evidently inten- 
tional it may be held to be a violation of the law, and if it is a 
small variation and there is no evidence of intention to violate 
the law, it can be overlooked. And, in the judgment of our com- 
mittee, if we should make it mandatory on the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish variations and tolerances, it would be neces- 
sary for him as to every one of these things to establish his 
variations, publish them, and have them known before he could 
enter upon the enforcement of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I believe it would be unfortunate if gentlemen on 
this side of the aisle should take an antagonistic attitude to the 
principle of this bill. There can be no legislation of this char- 
acter which may be said to be in the interest of the producer 
or of the consumer alone. It must be of general interest or 
there is no interest at all. Now, those of us who live in pro- 
ducing districts and whose commodities must go far afield to 
find final consumption know nothing more important than to 
have our commodities standardized as to quality and container, 
when they go in containers, so that they may have a commercial 
status at the point of first concentration. There is not any ques- 
tion about that. In order to have economic distribution of agri- 
cultural commodities it must be possible to have them so stand- 
ardized as to quality and container that the man who lives far 
away from the center of production and the man who lives at 
the point of production may discuss them and trade in them and 
each man have the identical mental picture that the other man 
has with regard to the thing that is being traded in. 

Now, I think there are some provisions in this bill that ought 
not to be here, and I believe that we ought not to vote for the bill 
without amendment unless the chairman of the committee can 
explain to our satisfaction why it has been deemed essential to 
determine in advance the number of splits in the basket and the 
general detail of its construction. 

_I do believe, however, that the general shape of the basket is 
important in standardization. It.is important, I believe, in 
the transportation of these commodities. And I take it for 
granted that the chairman of this committee and his associates 
upon the committee haye determined in advance of bringing in 
this bill, by consultations with transportation men and producers, 
the kind of basket that will economize the transportation facili- 
ties of this country. Now, that is all there is to it. And I be- 
lieve, genlemen, we ought to approach the consideration of this 
bill in a kindly attiude toward its purpose, and endeavor if pos- 
sible in good spirit among ourselves to so amend the bill that the 
objectionable features will be eliminated. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I take it for granted that the gen- 
tleman agrees with me that there can not be any possible sec- 
tional or party question in the consideration of a matter of this 
character and that nobody on this side of the House for a minute 
dreams of putting the question in any such attitude? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not imagine any man will be 
so foolish as to have such an attitude. There is nothing partisan 
or sectional in the bill. If we have a container that gives us 
a certain capacity, and that container is so fashioned that it 
brings a penalty upon the trade, that penalty is divided in most 
instances between production and consumption. - And I do think 
that when we come to legislate with regard to these matters 
our purpose should be to legislate for honest commerce. [Ap- 
plause.] And these variations in containers, gentlemen, not 
only make it difficult for men who live far apart to trade in 
these commodities, but they put a premium upon dishonesty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that all the 
fruit growers, sò far as the committee knows anything about 
them, are absolutely in favor of this legislation. The manufac- 
turers of baskets—— 


Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. VESTAL. I have only four minutes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I know; but I have a very important ques- 
tion bearing upon what the gentleman has just said. 

Mr. VESTAL. All right. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I want to ask the gentleman if in the con- 
e ge of this bill the western-coast producers of fruits were 

Mr. VESTAL. They were heard before the committee through 
their representatives. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I would like to ask further as to these restric- 
tions upon containers, For instance, in my State we produce 
50,000 carloads of oranges and grapefruit a year. Would that 
affect the containers that they already use and where they have 
millions of dollars invested in plants for the making of the 
containers? 

Mr. VESTAL. I think not. We only seek by this bill to 
standardize hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets. 
It does not have anything to do with boxes or crates of any kind 
or character, j 

I wanted to say that no manufacturer—and they were repre- 
sented before the committee—was opposed to this bill. It 
merely cuts out a lot of sizes, but it does not change the ma- 
chinery of any factory. It simply reduces the number of sizes. 

And I want to say in answer to the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Qurx] that I understand he is interested in the seven- 
eighths bushel, of course, because people in his community are 
using the seven-eighths bushel, and that the evidence before the 
committee is to the effect that in practically every State of the 
Union where tomatoes were grown they use the five-eighths 
bushel hamper. Now, the reason the committee deemed it wise 
to cut out the seven-eighths bushel hamper was the fact that it is 
so nearly a bushel. The whole purpose of this bill is to try to 
bring about honest commerce, so that there will be no discrimi- 
nation and that the public will not be discriminated against. 
The figures show conclusively that this is being done all over the 
country to-day, and, as I said in the beginning of the argument 
on this bill, one circumstance illustrates the whole thing, A 
gentleman from Baltimore testified before the committee, and 
was seeking to have the 14-quart basket standardized—and this 
bill cuts out the  14-quart basket and makes it a 16-quart 
basket—and we asked him why, and he said, Because we get 
from the consumer the same amount of money for 14 quarts as 
we get for 16 quarts.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I will. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is not that just exactly the intention of this 
bill, namely, to prevent such things as that? 

Mr. VESTAL. That is the purpose of the bill, of course. 

Hina RRON Can the gentleman justify any opposition to 
11? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the standard hampers for fruits and vege- 
tables shall be 1-peck hamper, one-half bushel per, 1-bushel hamper, 
and 13-bushel hamper, which, respectively, shall be of the capacity an 
conform to the os Surge iets set forth in this section. 

(a) The standard rpa hamper shall contain 537.6 cubic inches 
and conform to the following specifications: The inside diameter be- 
tween staves at the up e of the top inside Boog: shall be 103 
inches; the inside diameter of the bottom shall be 64 inches; the inside 
length of the staves shall be 9§ inches; the inside top hoop shall be 
one-tenth of an inch thick and set with its u edge even with the 
upper ends of the staves; each stave shall be not less than one-tenth of“ 
an inch thick and 104 inches long; and the bottom piece shal! be one- 
half of an inch thick. 

b) The standard one-half bushel hamper shall contain 1,075.21 cubic 
inches and conform to the following cations: The inside diameter 
between staves at the upper edge of the top inside hoop shall be 13 
Inches; the inside diameter of the bottom shall be 81 inches; the inside 
length of the staves shall be 12 inches; the inside top hoop shall be 
one-ninth of an inch thick and set with its upper edge even with the 
upper ends of the staves; each stave shall be not less than one-tenth 
of an inch thick and 12§ inches long; and the bottom piece shall be 
five-eighths of an inch thick. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, are we reading this bill for 
amendment by sections? 

The CHAIRMAN. By sections. 

Mr. GARD. I would suggest to the gentleman who has charge 
of the bill, representing the committee, that it might make for 
expedition and better work in the passage of the bill if we were 
to consider amendments as they would come by these lettered 
subdivisions. For instance, at the end of-paragraph (a), that 
part of it, we can consider amendments to that, and then in 
the same way with the subdivisions following. If you wait until 
the end of the whole section, you will have a great accumula- 
tion of things, and it is difficult to understand them; so that if 
the gentleman will ask unanimous consent to consider amend- 
ments at the end of any subsection we would get along better. 
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Mr. VESTAL. I think in the interest of time it will be better 
to consider the bill by sections instead of by paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(e) The standard 1-bushel ramper shall contain 2,150.42 cubic inches 
and conform to the following specifications : The inside diameter between 
staves at the upper edge of the top inside hoop shall be 154 inches; the 
inside diameter of the bottom shall be 9 inches; the inside length of the 
staves to the upper edge of the top inside porn. shall be 19 inches; the 
inside hoop shall be one-eighth of an inch thick and set with its upper 
edge three-eighths of an inch below the upper ends of the staves; each 
stave shall be not less than one-eighth of an inch thick and 20 inches 
long ; and the bottom piece shall be five-eighths of an inch thick. 

d) The standard 14-bushel hamper shall contain 3,225.63 cubic inches 

conform to either of the following specifications : 

(1) The inside diameter between staves at the upper edge of the to 
inside hoop shall be 164 inches; the inside diameter of the bottom sha 
be 9 inches; the inside length of the staves to the upper edge of the to 
inside hoop shall be 26 inches; the inside top hoop shall be Spas 
of an inch thick and set with its upper edge 3 of an inch 
below the upper ends of the staves; each stave shall not less than 
one-sixth of an inch thick and 27 inches long; and the bottom piece shall 
be five-eighths of an inch thick. 

2) The inside diameter between staves at the upper edge of the top 
inside hoop shall be 161 inches; the inside diameter of the bottom shall 
be 10 inches ; the inside length of the staves to the upper edge of the top 
inside hoop shall be 23 inches; the inside top hoop shall be one-eighth of 
an inch thick and set with its upper edge three-eighths of an inch below 
the upper ends of the staves; each stave shall be not less than one- 
eighth of an inch thick and 24 inches long; and the bottom piece shall 
be flve-eighths of an inch thick, 

With committee amendments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ be,“ insert the word the.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. . 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 4, after the word“ hamper,” in- 
sert the words “‘ fiye-eighths bushel hamper.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the cm- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, after line 7, insert: 

“For the purposes of this act a quart standard dry measure has a 
capacity of dich cubic inches,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, just at the moment I have for- 
gotten the dry-measure table. Will my genial friend from In- 
diana [Mr. Vresrat], the chairman of the committee, tell me 
what is a standard dry-measure quart now? 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. It is one-fourth of a gallon, which 
is 268.8 cubic inches, which would be 67.2 cubic inches. 

Mr. WINGO. How much do you change it from this? 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. It does not change it. 

Mr, WINGO. Then what is the object of the amendment? 
Is it to state the existing standard? e 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. A quart is already standardized, is it not? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is not uniformly used all 
over the country. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, you have not any criminal 
penalty for not using the standard, and the idea is to put the 
standard in here? Now, if a man happens to use a quart that 
is 674 cubic inches, that would give the consumer an advantage, 
but under this bill he would be a criminal unless you would let 
the Secretary of Agriculture fix the differential. Is not that 
true? Nobody seems to know, and that is generally true, I find, 
about all these socialistic bills. . 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If the gentleman asks me, 
I am not in charge of the bill, nor am I a member of the com- 
mittee. 4 

Mr. WINGO. I did not refer to the gentleman. I said “ social- 
istic bills.” I did not intend that as an assault upon my friend 
from Michigan. But this bill is typical of socialism. This bill 
“damphoolishness gone to seed.” You nowhere penalize a man 
and shut out of interstate commerce a basket that is not fully 
filled. You can go down here and buy articles in that way now, 
and if you standardize the container, unless you punish them 
for having a false measurement printed on it or unless you 
punish them for having it deceptively filled or packed, you are 
not going to protect the consumer. I am perfectly willing to 
punish the man who uses deceptive containers and make it 
unlawful to transport deceptive containers in interstate com- 
merce, but under the Constitution we can only undertake to fix 
weights and measures. We can not determine the material. 
If we can provide the kind of material that must be used, we 
can say what color it shall be. We can not say how many staves 
there shall be. Under the provisions of this bill it absolutely 
puts out of business the basket that is used by the greatest peach 
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orchard in the world.. Do the Members of the House think that 
is necessary in order to protect the public? 

Mr. KELLER. What size is that basket? 

Mr. WINGO. I could not give it to you according to the de- 
scription in this bill, because I can not find any two men who 
a ay the same explanation of the sizes or measures used in 
the 8 

Mr. KELLER. What is the difference? 

Mr. WINGO. In the first place, it has one less stave in it. 
Again, I know they use a seven-eighths-inch bottom in the bas- 
ket. You provide here for a five-eighths-inch bottom. If a 
man uses the seven-eighths-inch bottom, he is a criminal. It is 
absurd to limit the thickness of the bottom board to five-eighths 
of an inch. The members of the committee may have had ex- 
perts before them who know what a hamper is. Maybe some one 
knows what a “resaw ” is, and it may be that some one knows 
how these bottoms are resawed. I challenge the gentleman to 
take a thousand of these bottoms that are resawed and find 
them anywhere near uniform. He will not find 30 per cent of 
them that are of the same thickness. You can not doit. When 
I was a boy I had some experience in a mill where that kind of 
work was turned oùt. If the board is wet it may “ gum,” and if 
it strikes a knot, that will make it wobble, and one side will be 
thick and the other side will be thin. One side may be five- 
eighths of an inch thick, and the other side three-eighths of an 
inch. Yet if a man happens to use the same bottom in a half- 
bushel basket that he uses in that 1 peck, he has committed a 
criminal offense. 

It shows that you are not doing what you say you do. I am 
willing to help you to punish fraud, but this is to do what? It 
is to build up another great mass of inspectors who will go nos- 
ing around throughout the country. I am sick and tired, for one, 
of authorizing people to go out as Federal officials and nose about 
spying on citizens. I want to take the hand of the Federal Gov- 
ernment off of business. Let us define and fix a penalty for 
crime, Let us fix a standard against fraud, but for God’s sake 
do not go and say that if a farmer happens to use an old basket 
and it has one splint more than the standard splint basket, or if 
he has a basket where the bottom has been destroyed or dam- 
aged and he picks up a piece of pine wood to repair it and that 
piece is too thick, although it makes the basket stronger, he is 
thereby made a criminal. This bill, I repeat, is “ damphoolish- 
ness gone to seed.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I call attention to the fact that this proposed committee 
amendment provides that a quart measure shall contain so many 
cubie inches, and there it stops. It does not provide how the 
quart measure shall be built, what its shape shall be, or what 
kind of material shall go into it. But later on in the bill when 
you get up to the peck measure you not only provide how many 
cubic inches it shall contain, but then you go on and provide how 
it shall be made, what shall go into it, and how it shall look after 
it is made. And so with the other larger containers provided 
for in the bill, up to the bushel and the bushel and a half. If it 
is necessary to standardize containers by putting in all of these 
specifications named, then the quart container is just as much 
a container as the peck container, or the half bushel, or the 
bushel, or the bushel and a half. If it is necessary to provide 
the shape, and how it shall look, and the dimensions at the 
bottom and the middle and the top, and the material, and how 
much of it, for the peck and half bushel, and the bushel and the 
bushel and a half, why is it not equally necessary to provide 
it for the quart container? This is just like that ridiculous 
resolution that you Republican colleagues brought in here the 
other day, on which you had two days’ debate, that you called 
a peace resolution, to provide for peace with Germany, and for- 
got all about the state of war with the royal Government of 
Austria-Hungary. The resolution left them out entirely, left 
us up in the air in a state of war with the dual Government of 
Austria-Hungary, and declared by the House resolution that we 
had ceased to be at war with Germany. Why can not our 
friends on the other side of the aisle be consistent in these 
measures? Why can they not make them complete, sensible, and 
symmetrical? Why do they not make the same provisions with 
reference to the quart container that they do as to the larger 
ones? If it is necessary as to the others, it is necessary as to 
the quart measure. I am in favor of standard measures to 
prevent fraud, but I take the position that in providing a stand- 
ard container for fruits and vegetables, when you provide that 
such container shall contain so many specified cubic inches you 
have gone just as far as is necessary in the law, and all the 
balance is just monkey business that you have brought in here 
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on this floor just one more piece of typical Republican chicken- 
feed legislation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the adoption of the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. GARD. I desire to speak in favor of the amendment. 
I think the amendment is founded on some legislation which 
appears in the act of August 31, 1916, wherein the same identical 
phraseology is used. I presume it was the intent of the com- 
mittee who had this in charge to designate what a dry-quart 
standard should be in order that the pecks and the half pecks 
and the other measures should be determined by some standard, 
So the dry quart is established in this bill as the measuring 
standard, and in the act of August 31, 1916, we provide for dry 
half pints, dry pints, and dry quarts, and the same language 
is used concerning quarts as is used here, in that subdivision (b) 
of section 1 provides that the dry quart shall contain 67.2 cubic 
inches, which is the same language as is used here. It would 
seem to me that in writing this bill, providing what shall be 
the contents of certain measures, when we make the quart the 
unit of measurement it is well to define the contents of the 
quart, and that is all that is attempted to be done here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the adoption of the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3 insert a new subsection as follows: 

“(c) The standard five-eighths-bushel hamper shall contain 1.344 
cubic inches and conform to the following specifications: The inside 
diameter between staves at the upper edge of the top inside ge shall 
be 141 inches; the inside diameter of the bottom shall be 9 inches; 
the inside length of the staves shall be 12% inches; the inside top hoop 
shall be one-eighth of an inch thick and set with its upper edge even 
with the upper ends of the staves; each stave shall be not less than 
one-ninth of an inch long and 134 inches long; and the bottom piece 
shall be five-eighths of an inch thick.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the adoption of the 
committee amendment. 5 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out 
all after the first two lines of subsection (e). 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis not in the bill. That is the proposed 
amendment. 3 

Mr. QUIN. Then I am opposed to the amendment for the 
reason that it specifies how the five-eighths bushel hamper shall 
be made. Gentlemen, you will understand that in California 
they make the five-eighths bushel hamper out of a kind of wood 
that is native to California and easy to obtain there, In Louisi- 
‘ana they make the hamper out of wood that is native there, and 
the same thing in Mississippi. This committee amendment 
would make the hamper costly and inconvenient and hard to 
get in some sections where they grow fruits and vegetables. I 
take it that the committee want a bill which, if it passes, will 
be practical and at the same time carry out the theory on which 
the committee are acting. If this amendment is agreed to, the 
producer and the ultimate consumer will pay an exorbitant price 
for this particular kind of container, 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield to the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. In view of the high cost of living, in view of 
the condition of the railroads of the country, in view of the 
shipper himself, suppose there was fixed by law a certain num- 
ber of cubic inches in a package, but you did not fix the size 
and shape of it, you would have a tremendous loss by having a 
heterogeneous collection of containers, all with the same number 
of cubic inches, and of such different sizes that in the packing, 
handling, and transportation you would lose by the process. 

Mr. QUIN. ‘The people who are producing the vegetables are 
the ones who pay the freight. Now, the immediate community 
where they raise fruit and vegetables is going to furnish a 
hamper that will occupy the least room inside of the car and 
at the same time have the fruits and vegetables so packed that 
they will receive cool air. You can trust the people who are 
‘raising the truck. They are going to want a container of rea- 
sonable cost. Do you know that the cost of containers has 
quadrupled in the last six years? A container that cost 4 cents 
six years ago is costing 25 cents right now in my district. If 
you put this kind of a bill through and make it law, that con- 
tainer may cost 50 cents next year. So this committee ought to 
be careful in making specifications that will cost the ultimate 
consumer of these vegetables, the man who eats them, not only 
the difference in transportation but the difference in the cost of 
that container. ; 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes, 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman know 
that the more containers made of any one size the cheaper they | 
are bound to be, cheaper than making them in various sizes? | 

Mr. QUIN. That depends on the particular section. They do 
not use the five-eighths of a bushel very much in my country,’ 
but where they do use it it would be cheaper. The seven-eighths 
bushel is used almost universally in Mississippi, and, of course it 
would be cheaper to the producer and shipper and finally to the 
ultimate consumer. But you are putting it on the theory that 
you are going to have a certain kind of wood, a certain kind of 
nails, a certain thickness to it, a certain number of strips, and 
that will necessarily make it cost more. How are you going to 
get around it? You can have your five-éighths of a bushel 
hamper and you ought to have it, but we ought not to have the 
restrictions on it that you put on here. I think it would be a 
costly experiment, and I hope the committee will not adopt these 
specifications as set forth in the subsection. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 2, after the word “inches,” strike out the remainder of 
the paragraph. 1 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr, Chairman, if this amendment shall pre- 
vail, it will leave in the bill a declaration of a standard for the- 
five-eighths bushel hamper. It will not, however, undertake to, 
define the thickness of the planks or the diameter between the 
staves or any of those other incidental propositions. 

If this amendment in the Committee of the Whole indicates 
that it is favored by the committee, I think it will be followed by. 
the committee, or some one else, offering amendments that would 
make the same provision as to the other paragraphs in this 
section. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that there is very great force in the argu- - 
ment which I heard made a few moments ago by the gentleman 
from Arkansas IMr. WINdol. There is no doubt of the consti- 
tutional power of the Congress to declare a standard. In my 
opinion—and I have thought something of it since the bill was 
up here not very long ago having a similar purpose—there is, 
to say the least, very grave doubt as to the constitutional right 
of Congress to go into the question of undertaking to define 
the size and the material that shall go into the making up of 
these containers. It seems to me that Congress ought to be 
content to rest upon its clear, unquestionable constitutional 
power of declaring a standard and leaving these nebulous or 
doubtful questions untouched by the Government. 

I have not had the opportunity of studying this bill with suffi- 
cient care to know just what effect it is going to have upon the 
vegetable market and upon the shipments of vegetables and fruit 
by the growers. In the section of the country that I have the 
honor to represent vegetable growing is a great industry. It is a 
matter of vital importance to that section. They are required 
now in the shipment of berries, the shipment of potatoes, and the 
shipment of peas to stamp on the packages the amount that the 
package contains. There is no probability of the consumer or 
the purchaser being defrauded. 

The law at present is sufficient for the protection of the con- 
sumer. This legislation, to my mind, is but another imposition 
by the Federal power upon the daily habits and commercial cus- 
toms of the community and of citizens without any corresponding 
benefit to the consumers or to the public generally in the results 
that will be obtained therefrom. I repeat that it is proper to 
exercise that unquestioned power which Congress has to declare 
a standard, and when we shall haye done that we have done all 
the Constitution gives us a clear right to do and all that the 
public needs or demands. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I would like to ask the gentleman if under 
the interstate commerce clause we would have the power to make 
it unlawful to manufacture these crates in the sizes that are 
condemned by this bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not think so, Perhaps we might have 
the power to prevent a shipment in interstate commerce. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I mean outside of the commerce power we 
would not have any power to prohibit the manufacture and sale? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not think so, not even under the inter- 
state commerce clause. I think the whole thing must rest on 
the clause that Congress shall have the power to stan 
weights and measures. 0 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Les. 
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Mr. LAYTON. 
of the constitutional provision, but is not there a provision for 
regulating commerce? 

Mr. GARRETT. Regulating commerce between the States, 
and so forth. 

Mr, LAYTON. Congress has the power to regulate commerce. 

Mr. GARRETT. Interstate commerce, certainly. 


I do not undertake to interpret the meaning 


Mr. LAYTON. Might not it have the power of regulation on 
the ground of great benefit to the public by regulating the size 
of the packages as well as the contents for the purpose of bene- 
fiting the roads and the shippers? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not think so. At any rate the bill is 
not predicated upon the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
but on the other provision of which I spoke. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I doubt the 
advisability of this Congress undertaking to describe how these 
containers shall be built, except as Congress prescribes their 
capacity, as the two lines on this page describe the number of 
cubic inches which must constitute the five-eighths bushel ham- 
per. It occurs to me, listening to what the gentleman from 
Delaware says, that Congress has the right to control interstate 
commerce, that this bill is not based on that portion of the 
Constitution at all. This is establishing standards to be applied 
all over the country, in every locality and community through- 
out this country, where it will be the law if this bill be passed. 
After the bill becomes law, the manufacturer and user will find 
that the inside top hoop must be one-eighth of an inch thick; 
they will find that each stave shall be not less than one-ninth of 
an inch thick; and that the bottom piece shall be not less than 
five-eighths of an inch thick. Aside from the advisability of 
enacting such legislation as that, I very much doubt the power 
of Congress to enact it. In that respect I believe with the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], and if it seems ad- 
advisable, if we have the power, to say anything about the ma- 
terial of which the container shall be built, if it seems advisable 
to say that some of these parts shall be so thick, we certainly 
ought to say that they shall be not less than so thick, because 
we are considering only the inside capacity, and if the inside 
capacity meets the requirements, I do not know why we should 
say that the walls should be only so thick. Supposing the bottom 
piece is found to be six-eighths of an inch thick, why should the 
law.say that it should be only five-eighths of an inch thick and 
make it a crime if it is one-eighth of an inch thicker? It makes 
it stronger. The interior capacity is prescribed; therefore no- 
body can be deceived as to the quantity of food products it con- 
tains. The interior capacity is there; that requirement can not 
be evaded. It is the outside of the container, the outside mold, 
that is affected if the material is too thick. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to find 
myself in disagreement with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN], 
because I have the highest opinion of the wisdom and sagacity 
of both of them, but it seems to me that if the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee be adopted the pur- 
poses to be served by this bill will be entirely destroyed. The 
purpose of this bill is to prevent fraud, and fraud will not be 
prevented by simply providing that a five-eighths bushel basket 
shall contain a certain number of cubic inches. We recently 
had before the Committee on Agriculture, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, a bill which related to the use of pack- 
ages which were made in a shape or form such as to deceive 
the purchaser. The testimony before that committee shows, I 
think, beyond any dispute whatever, that it is possible to take 
two bottles or two baskets or two boxes of exactly the same 
cubical content and make them in such form as to deceive the 
purchaser as to the quantity of the contents. You can take two 
baskets of different shapes, which may contain exactly the same 
number of apples or tomatoes of the same size, and yet to the 
purchaser one of them will seem very much larger than the 
other, and the purchaser will thereby be deceived. One of the 
purposes of this bill is to prevent that very thing. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Les. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does not the law now require that the con- 
tents shall be stamped on each package? 

Mr. ANDERSON. As to certain things I think that is so, 
but not as to everything. 

Mr. GARRETT. I know that in the case of sweet potatoes— 
yams—that is the law, because people down in my country very 
innocently got into trouble because they did not stamp the 
contents, 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman is probably right about 
that, but the testimony before us indicated that notwithstanding 
the fact that as to those packages that were designated as con- 
taining 2 ounces or 4 ounces, or 6 pounds or 10 pounds, the shape 


of them nevertheless led the purchaser to believe that he was 
getting more than he actually got. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I just wanted to ask the gentleman one 
question which I think he ought to cover in his argument. Is 
there not this danger in prescribing the precise thickness, that 
you are going to add, in these days of exceedingly high-priced 
lumber, in all its varieties, very greatly to the enormous cost of 
the container to-day, and consequently will not this bill, if 
passed in the present form, absolutely limit you to a lumber 
container and exclude all composite boxes to which the trade 
is having recourse to-day in its efforts to economize? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I do not think so myself, and if that were 
true some of the manufacturers of these boxes and users of 
these containers who were before the committee would undoubt- 
edly have raised that question. Entirely aside from that par- 
ticular phase of the proposition, there is a general provision in 
the bill which authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish tolerances, and if he should find that it is desirable to per- 
mit the staves to be somewhat thicker or thinner than provided 
in this act, he would have that power under the permission to 
establish tolerances, in my judgment. 

The gentleman from Tennessee raises the constitutional ques- 
tion with respect to this provision. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. In a moment. I am inclined to think that 
the gentleman from Tennessee is correct in that position. That 
is to say, I think the establishment of the number of cubic inches 
in a five-eighths bushel basket is a matter of establishing a 
standard, but when you come to say that the staves shall be so 
thick, and the bottom so thick, and that the staves shall be so 
far apart, it seems to me that the only possible chance of sus- 
taining that proposition is upon the theory of a regulation of 
commerce, and that this bill does not contain any provision 
which does limit the operation of this act to those baskets or 
containers which do go into interstate commerce. That is a 
matter, however, which can be corrected, and I hope will be 
corrected, when we reach the appropriate section. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I approve the general pur- 
poses of the bill, but its details I fear will not only confuse legis- 
lators but will be almost impossible of execution in the opera- 
tion of commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired, « 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. For example, on page 2 of the bill, it is 
provided that the inside top hoop shall be one-tenth of an inch 
thick, and so forth. Why should Congress preseribe the thick- 
ness of an inside top hoop of a box, basket, or other container? 
This contemplates a wooden hoop, I take it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I imagine so. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Do we not know that a metal hoop, such 
as a wire hoop and an iron hoop, is now used, and I am told 
that one-sixteenth or one thirty-second of an inch of such mate- 
rial gives all the tensile strength necessary? 

In addition, we do now know what will be the character of the 
materials out of which baskets and boxes must be made in 
the next two or three years, and therefore should Congress 
project such an iron-clad detail into the future? Should we 
not give some play to the ingenuity, the necessities, and inven- 
tions of the people who carry on the commerce of the country? 
Will not the exigencies of trade inexorably compel people who 
engage in it to adopt the proper materials out of which to 
manufacture these boxes and baskets? 

Mr. ANDERSON. What the gentleman says may have some 
force, but the fact still remains that you can not protect the 
consumer of the articles which come in these boxes tnless you 
do specify in great detail the character and the dimensions of 
the material which is to be used in the manufacture. You could 
take a basket with a one-half-inch bottom and put in a 2}-inch 
bottom, and make a one-half-bushel basket look like a five- 
eighths basket. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But I am addressing my remarks to the 
material out of which these containers must be made. 

Mr. ANDERSON, There is nothing that specifies the mate- 


rial, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Why should we prescribe the material at 
all? And why should we prescribe a character of material to 
which perhaps you can not conform, or, if so, for only a few 
years? : 
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Mr. ANDERSON. There is not anything that requires a 
basket to be made out of any particular material 

Mr. MONTAGUE., The bill requires that the top hoop shall 
be one-tenth of an inch thick. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But that does not require it to be made 
of wood. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But why require a wood hoop to be one- 
tenth of an inch thick? And supposing there is no wood out of 
which to make it, what becomes of trade and commerce then? 
What does Congress know, in the very nature of things what 
can Congress know, of such mechanical details? 

Mr, ANDERSON. The gentleman should not make such an 
assumption as that. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I am not making an assumption; I am 
reading the text of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman is. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am reading the mandate of the bill, 
Congress should confine its power to legislation and not extend 
it to administrative regulations. We should be cautious in our 
loading legislation with impracticable, if not impossible, re- 
quirements. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. I would state that containers 
are on the market now made of metal. 

Mr. ANDERSON. For the shipment of this class of articles? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. We find in the bill that the 
Secretary may, if he finds it necessary in his regulations, pre- 
scribe specifically with respect to the material used. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, I was not discussing that section. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It arose in the colloquy 
with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is very true, and when we get to 
that section we will discuss it, but I am discussing this section 
now. I rose to discuss the argument advanced by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee and the gentleman from Michigan, and I 
hope I have done it successfully. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, western New 
York is a center for the production of food and vegetables, and 
in the past few years we have seen apple barrels go from 28 or 
30 cents until to-day they are selling at a dollar and ten cents. 
I take it that this bill, while it does not sy that this container 
shall be made of wood, really, from the specifications, restricts 
the material to wood, and the gentleman from Virginia very aptly 
asks, “ Supposing we can not find the wood, what, then, is to be- 
come of the produce of the country?” That is not an impossible 
situntion at all, since the enormous adyance in the price of the 
barrel has grown out of the shortage of wood. There is not a 
single variety of lumber that has not gone up about four times 
the price it was even a year or 18 months ago, and we are now 
facing an actual famine. It is a practical condition that con- 
fronts us. As the gentleman from Virginia very well suggested, 
we sit down here, a body of men not experts in the making of 
these packages, and we attempt to prescribe to the manu- 
facturers the material they shall use and precisely how they 
shall use it, and by doing that, first, we exclude from use all 
but one material, a material of which we are likely to have a 
shortage; and, second, we exclude the manufacturing commun- 
ity, us the gentleman from Virginia very aptly and very well 
said, from devising any better or simpler or cheaper or more 
expeditious way of making a basket or making a container, 
whatever it may be. 

Mr. MACGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. For the information of the gentleman, 
who comes from the same district practically, I was informed by 
a man who was interested in baskets within a very short time 
we will not be able to secure baskets for the Niagara fruit dis- 
trict this fall because of the shortage of wood and wire. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I understand that same thing. I understand 
men have contracted some months ago for baskets and to-day the 
situation is that you can not find anybody who will give you a 
contract to deliver baskets made of wood, They are beginning 
in my district to make baskets of composite. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
becomes of all these baskets that do not conform to these sizes? 
Will not the passage of this bill further restrict the supply of 
baskets by outlawing all of the baskets now in the business that 
do not conform to this bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think that objection is taken care of by 
a subsequent clause in the bill, where they say this shall not 
take effect until six months after November next. But we have 
the next fruit crop to deal with, and we should not bind down 
these fruit and vegetable growers to a basket which they may 
find it-impossible to obtain. This may be a very, very serious 
thing. We are legislating here in an iron-clad way, and we may 
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find that when the season comes we have passed a law which it 
is impossible to live up to in a practical way, and so it might 
become impossible to ship our fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I happen to know, from having 
been counsel in certain cases, that even before the war began 
there was a great shortage of material from which containers 
could be manufactured. Some had even gone to the extent of 
using the waste and scrap accumulated at the sawmills, I have 
not the slightest doubt that the point suggested by the gentle- 
man is one that ought to be very gravely considered to determine 
whether or not we are legislating with complete information and 
with full appreciation of conditions as they actually exist. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think the gentleman's suggestion is entirely 
right. Let me say a word. I have not any question but that 
the committee is animated by the very best and very highest 
purpose, and I sympathize with that purpose, and all I say is 
that they can reach their end, as the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLAveHutn] suggests, by specifying the number of cubic 
inches, and if it is not clear that such a law already exists pro- 
vide for stamping the quantity on the outside of the container. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I surely will, 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. If an amendment were added con- 
taining the words “if made of wood,” so that it would not elim!- 
nate the baskets made of paper or wire, and would not confine 
it, as the committee evidently intended, to baskets manufactured 
exclusively out of wood, would not that answer your objection? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think it would quite, because you 
would be in danger then of prescribing conditions that might be 
impossible. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
unanimous consent for two minutes more. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As I said to the committee a moment ago, 
I am in entire sympathy with the purposes of this bill. I want 
to reach the same point that they desire to reach, and all that 
I suggest in relation to it is that we shall not pass legislation 
here that shall be so detailed, shall be so specific, shall go into 
such particulars, as to make the accomplishment of what we 
have in mind not alone impossible, but which would accomplish 
something we do not desire to do at all, and that is to make 
shipment of these products impossible. And it does seem to me, 
if the suggestion of the gentleman from Michigan is adopted, 
that we prescribe simply the cubic contents and have a provision 
that there shall be stamped upon each package its contents, we 
will have accomplished all that we can accomplish and all that 
it is safe to attempt to accomplish in regard to this legislation 
at this particular time. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is the gentleman speaking by reason of pro- 
test on the part of manufacturers? 

Mr, DEMPSEY. The only protests I have had, if the gentle- 
man please, were not in regard to this bill, as to which I do 
not think my people are informed, but in regard to the apple- 
barrel bill, which passed some time ago. 

Mr. LAYTON. I only wanted to bring out this fact 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But I am very familiar with this question 
of the manufacture of fruit packages, because I have been inter- 
ested-in the raising of fruit myself. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
a minute myself in order to make a statement. I am familiar 
with the fact that numbers—I imagine a hundred—of different 
manufacturers who are in this business and who manufacture 
millions of these containers are themselves anxious to have 
these standard containers. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have no question about that. No doubt 
they want the standard container, but they do not want specifi- 
cations as to the way of manufacturing it prescribed. [Ap- 


plause. | 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 


The time of the gentleman from New 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 


New York asks 
Is there objection? 


Mr. RAINEY of Alabama. 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, is it not the practice to make that 
request in the House instead of in the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is, unless there is no objection. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DOWELL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12350) to fix 
standards for hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets 
for fruits and vegetables, to establish a standard box for apples, 
and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon, 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum, present. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman withhold that a moment, so 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may submit a request? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold it for a moment. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

— 9 SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’ s re- 
quest 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 


"ADJOURN MENT. 


Rah VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 22, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SANFORD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13234) to correct the miti- 
tary record of Joseph Donnelly, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. ), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BABKA, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H, R. 11066) for the relief of the Shipowners’ 
& Merchants’ Tugboat Co., reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 860), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 18723) providing for the loan 
of Army equipment to the Boy Scouts of America for their sum- 
mer encampment at Creston, Iowa; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 13724) to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Sabine River at or near Orange, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 13725) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Federal coal commissioner, to define his powers 
and duties, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TILSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 13726) to regu- 
late the shipment in interstate commerce of milk and cream 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. POU: Resolution (H. Res. 528) providing suitable 
desks in the Hall of the House of Representatives for the Mem- 
bers of the Sixty-sixth Congress; to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 529) 
authorizing a special committee of the House to make an investi- 
gation regarding the distribution of sugar; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. JUUL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 342) te provide 
additional compensation for employees of the Postal Service 
and making appropriation therefor; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 343) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 


By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts relative to the action of the United States Government 
in respect to certain Italian boundaries; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13727) granting an in- 
crease of pension to P. M. Gaskill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 13728) for the relief of the, 
legal representative of the estate of William H. Roper, deceased; ' 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GANLY: A bill (H. R. 13729) granting an increase of 
pension to William Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions.“ 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 13730) granting a pension 
to 3 W. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 18781) granting an in- 
crease of ‘pension to John Hartzell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13732) granting a pension to Nathaniel 
Bittner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13733) granting a pension to Frederick 
Dupont; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 18734) granting a pension 
to Antonette Dierken; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 13735) granting an increase. 
of pension to Thomas C. Rodgers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER; A bill (H. R. 13736) granting a pension to 
Susanna Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 13787) granting a pension to 
Taylor Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13788) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah Sipes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee; A bill (H. R. 13739) granting 
a pension to George W. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pension. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 18740) granting an increase of 
pension to Rebecker G. Foot; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 13741) granting an increase 
of pension to Warner M. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


1 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3113. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York, favoring a revision of the anti- 
trust laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8114. Also, petition of H. H. Merrick, president Mississippi 
Valley Association, of St. Louis, opposing the Comer amendment 
to the Agricultural appropriation bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

3115. By Mr. BOWERS: Petition of United Brethren Church, 
Burlington, W. Va., protesting against universal military train-} 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

3116. By Mr. DYER: Petition of Los Angeles (Calif.) post- 
office employees, favoring enactment of legislation for the revi- 
sion of salaries in the Post Office Department; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

3117. Also, petition of National Printing & Engraving Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., opposing the passage of Eouse bill 12976; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3118. Also, petition of Joseph T. Hague, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
favoring the passage of House bill 9029; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3119. Also, petition of the United Construction Co. and Wim- 
mer Contracting Co., of St. Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of 
House bill 13390 ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

3120. Also, petition of the Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo. ; 
Alton Mercantile Co., Enid, Okla.; the Jett & Wood Mercantile 
Co., Wichita, Kans.; A. H. Perfect & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; and 
the Austin-Taylor Grocery Co., Austin, Tex., favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 263; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8121. Also, petition of Missouri State Dental Association, pro- 
testing against the proposed tariff on dental instruments; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3122. Also, petition of Hawarth & Dewhurst (Ltd.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., favoring legislation making commercial bribery a 
crime; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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3123. Also, petition of Gray Silver, Charles A. Lyman, and 
J. C. Atkeson, of Washington, D. C., favoring the enactment of 
the Capper-Hersman bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3124. By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of transportation commit- 
tee of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, in relation to the 
coal situation and car shortage; to the Committee on Interstate 
and- Foreign Commerce. 

3125. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Local Union 
No, 303, United Mine Workers of America, Orient, III., favoring 
amnesty for political prisoners and the repeal of the espionage 
law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3126. Also, petition of the Chicago Carton Co., favoring the 
repeul of the excess-profits tax, etc.; to the Committee on Ways 
und Means. 

3127. Also, petition of the Women's Auxiliary of Walter Craig 
Post, American Legion, Rockford, III., relative to the bonus for 
the ex-service men and women of the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8128. Also, petition of the Business Men’s Association of Peru, 
III., regarding the unsatisfactory postal service, etc.; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3129. Also, petition of the United Indian War Veterans, for 
increase of pension; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3130. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Roger Casement 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, of Boston, Mass., favoring 
the freedom of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8131. Also, petition of Howes Bros. Co. and Purity Oats Co., 
of Boston, Mass., regarding taxation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

3132. Also, petition of Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, Mass., regarding legislation for State censor- 
ship of motion pictures; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3133. Also, petition of American Legion, Ludlow Post, No. 52, 
of Ludlow, Mass., and 10 other citizens of Boston, Mass., favor- 
ing cash bonus for soldiers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3134. Also, petition of Federal Employees’ Local, of Boston, 
Mass., favoring retirement for civil-service employees; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

3135. Also, petition of F. L. & J. C. Codman Co. Joseph E. 
Sager, George Mortimer & Co. (Inc.), opposing the Steagall 
pill, H. R, 12379; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3136. By Mr. HILL: Petition of the city Council of Spokane, 
Wash., for the enactment of House bill 10518, to create a Fed- 
eral urban mortgage bank; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. ; - 

3137. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers’ Association of New York, favoring a revi- 
sion of the antitrust laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3138. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. J. G. 
Rulison and 70 other residents of Lansing, Mich., in favor of 
legislation to provide maternity and infant-welfare aid; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3139. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Emory L. Stinch- 
comb, Baltimore, Md., relative to the claims against the United 
States Railroad Administration; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

8140, Also, petition of Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Balti- 
more, Md., relative to House bill 12976; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3141. Also, petition of Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md., 
protesting against House bill 12379, also House bill 12646; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3142. Also, petition of Baltimore Chapter of the Southern 
Association of College Women, favoring legislation creating a 
Federal department of education; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. S 

3143. Also, petition of Charles D. Jones, L. W. Passano, Mont- 
faucon Post, American Legion, and Burton H. Erdman, all of 
Baltimore, Md., favoring enactment of legislation granting a 
bonus to ex-service men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3144. Also, petition of J. Arthur Nelson, Baltimore, Md., rela- 
tive to the repeal of certain sections in the revenue act of 1918; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3145. Also, petition of the Maryland League for National De- 
fense, Baltimore, Md., urging universal military training, ete. ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3146. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of executive committee of 
the Connecticut Bankers’ Association, opposing the passage of 
the Steagall bill, H. R. 12379; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. a 

3147. By Mr. O'CONNELL ; Petition of Navy Legal Aid Asso- 
ciation of New York, favoring immediate action by the House 
on the Wadsworth bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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3148. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Fred S. Bebergall, depart- 
ment adjutant, American Legion, San Francisco, Calif., urging 
the passage of House bill 13293; also House bill 13291; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8149. Also, petition of Trinity Post, No. 163, Weaverville, 
Calif., urging the support of the bill giving bonus to the ex- 
service men of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3150. Also, petition of Gray Silver, Charles A. Lyman, and 
T. C. Atkeson, of Washington, D. C., urging the support of the 
Capper-Hersman bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8151. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Navy Legal Aid Associa- 
tion of New York, favoring immediate action by the House on 
the Wadsworth bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3152. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of the Playground Club of 
Kenmare, N. Dak., indorsing the Sheppard-Towner maternity 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, April 22, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we come to our task to-day with thought of the 
splendid achievements of our fathers, who with brave hearts 
and unconquerable spirit and devotion to the high principles of 
justice and reverence toward Thy name laid strong and well 
the foundations of our national life. We pray that we may, 
emulating their example, follow on to accomplish that which 
they so well began. Give us Thy blessing to-day to this end. 
We ask for Christ's sake. Amen. 


The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the 
proceedings of yesterday, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Henipstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H. R. 12460. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the State of Maine into the Union; 

H. R. 12824. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Alabama into the Union; 

H. R. 13138. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, 
as amended May 15, 1916; and 8 

II. R. 13227. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12775) to amend an 
act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual pro- 
visions for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, agrees to the conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Kany, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. McKenzie, Mr. 
DENT, and Mr. Fitos managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 53 to the bill (H. R. 12610) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, 
further insists upon its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 53 to the bill, asks a further conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Woop of Indiana, Mr. Wason, and Mr. 
Sisson managers at the further conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills: 

S. 806. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Iowa 
Tribe of Indians against the United States; and 
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S. 2442. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey to the trustees of the Yankton Agency Presby- 
terian Church, by patent in fee, certain land within the Yankton 
Indian Reservation. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of New 
Haven and Danbury, in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to incorporate the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. * 

He also presented a memorial of the Connecticut Bankers’ 
Association, of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation permitting banks to make an exchange charge 
of 10 cents per $100 or fraction on checks drawn on themselves 
presented through the Federal reserve banks, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of the United Irish Societies of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and a petition of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians of America, of Willimantic, Conn., praying for the 
freedom of Ireland, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. p 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 123, American 
Flint Glass Workers, of Waterbury, Conn., praying for the pro- 
tection of the glass industry, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Allan M. Osborn Camp, No. 1, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of New Haven, Conn., praying 
for the enactment of legislation granting pensions to Spanish 
War Veterans, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Mather Post, No. 25, Grand 

Army of the Republic, Department of Connecticut, of Deep 
River, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation granting 
pensions to soldiers of the Civil War and their widows, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 
- He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against any change in the 
present standards of weights and measures, which was referred 
to the Committee on Standards, Weights, and Measures. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
East Hartford, Conn., and a petition of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Hartford County, Conn., praying for an increase in the 
Salaries of postal employees, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented petitions of the Kiwanis Club, the Business 
Men's Association, the Chamber of Commerce, and the Bridge- 
port Screw Co., all of Bridgeport; of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Middletown; and of sundry employees of the D. M. Reed Co., of 
Bridgeport, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the enact- 
ment of a daylight-saving law, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Fairfield County Farm 
Bureau, of Danbury, Conn., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of a daylight-saving law, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut State Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, praying for the repeal of the excise tax 
on jewelry, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Excelsior Lodge, International 
Association of Machinists, of Derby, Conn., praying for the 
repeal of the espionage law, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

He also presented petitions of Newton S. Manross Post, No. 
57, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Connecticut, 
of Forrestville; of Nathanial Lyon Post, No. 2, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Connecticut, of Hartford; and of 
Robert O. Tyler Post, No. 50, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Connecticut, of Hartford, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the enactment of legislation granting 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented memorials of the Foreign Legions of New 
Haven, Hartford, Derby, Meriden, and Madison, all in the 
State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the granting of a 
bonus to ex-service men with the exception of those who are 
disabled and the dependents of soldiers killed in the war with 
Germany, which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 13677) 
making appropriations to supply a deficiency in the appropria- 
tions for the Federal control of transportation systems and to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. I 


give- notice that I shall take an early opportunity to call up 
the bill for consideration. r 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar, j 
DUTIES ON IMPORTS, 


Mr. THOMAS. I present the views of the minority—Report 
No. 510, part 2—on the bill (H. R. 10918) to provide revenue 
and encourage domestic industries by the elimination, through 
the assessment of special duties, of unfair foreign competition, 
and for other purposes. The report bears the signature of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nugent] and myself, and I ask that 
it be received and printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1521) authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians 
residing in the State of Washington to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims (Rept. No. 332); and 

A bill (. 3716) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to determine and report upon the interest, title, owner- 
Ship and right of possession of the Yankton Tribe of Indians to 
the Red Pipestone Quarries, S. Dak. (Rept. No. 533). 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3164) authorizing the Northern Arapahoe Tribe and 
the Northern Cheyenne Tribe of Indians to submit clainis to the 
Court of Claims (Rept. No. 534); 

A bill (S. 3307) authorizing the Ottawa and Chippewa Tribes 
of Indians of Michigan to submit claims to the Court of Claims 
(Rept. No. 535); 

A bill (S. 4046) to cancel an allotment made to Mary Crane, de- 
ceased, embracing lands on the Winnebago Reservation in Ne- 
braska (Rept. No. 536) ; 

A bill (S. 4047) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to make an allotment to Pessa, a member of the Co- 
manche Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma (Rept. No. 537) ; 

A bill (H. R. 9615) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to correct an error in an Indian allotment (Rept. No. 538) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 13139) for the sale of isolated tracts in the former 
Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak. (Rept. No. 539). 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 192) authorizing the Crow Tribe of Indians, residing 
in the State of Montana, to submit claims to the Court of Claims 
(Rept. No. 540); 

A bill (S. 804) authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indians, residing 
in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska, to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims (Rept. No. 541); 

A bill (S. 1023) for the relief of certain nations or tribes of 
Indians in Montana (Rept. No. 542); 

A bill (S. 2298) for the relief of the Flathead Nation of Indians 
(Rept. No. 543); and 

A bill (S. 2800) authorizing the Coos Bay, Umpqua, and Sius- 
law Tribes of Indians, in the State of Oregon, to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims (Rept. No. 544), 


ACTIVITIES OF FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Mr. KING. If I may have the attention of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] I should like to inquire whether he 
has reported from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
the resolution to which he called my attention yesterday? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am obliged to the Senator for referring 
to the matter. I ask the privilege of making that report now. 
From the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, to which 
was referred the resolution (S. Res. 309) directing the Post- 
master General to furnish information in regard to alleged 
cireularization of agriculturists in the United States, I report it 
without amendment, 0 

Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I ask that the resolution may be 
read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 809) was read, as follows: 

Whereas it has been reported that the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 

General has circularized hundreds of thousands of agriculturists in 

the United States, and submitted questionnaires to them relating to 


divers subjects: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the 


Senate what authority said Fourth Assistant Postmaster 


General had for his said action and what appropriation had theretofore 
been made to cover the expenses of such proceedings upon his part. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word in explanation of this 
resolution. Complaints were made to me that the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster-General had sent out tens of thousands of 
circulars and questionnaires to the farmers of the United States. 
The statement was made that he was seeking to get information 
to enable him to engage in an experiment which I conceive to be 
outside of the domain or purview of the Post Office Department. 
My information is that there was no authority for his action, 
and no appropriation from which he could draw to carry on the 
circularization program upon which he had entered. If the 
information sought was desirable, then the Agricultural De- 
partment should have obtained it. There is a disposition upon 
the part of too many officials to indulge in fads and experi- 
ments, and to undertake matters not authorized by law. There 
should be a stop to this course. Executive officials are to exe- 
cute the laws, not to make the laws. I desire to find out what 
authority the Post Office Department had to engage in the 
work referred to in the resolution. Let me say frankly it is 
my purpose to curb wherever possible the unauthorized activities 
of executive agencies. Many of the agencies and employees 
of the Government want to extend their authority and juris- 
diction, and they use funds of the Government for improper 
purposes, and seek for information that they are not entitled to 
obtain or assume undertakings not authorized or desired. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator that I 
can furnish him with the information he desires, I have it in my 
office. 

Mr, KING. 
department? 

Mr. DIAL. I would request the Senator to let the resolution 
go over for the present, as I desire to secure further informa- 


Does the Senator object to my getting it from the 


on. 

Mr. KING. I want the information to come from the official 
himself, and I should like it to come to the Senate directly, and 
not indirectly from the Senator from South Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr, DIAL. I object to the consideration of the resolution 
at this time. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The resolution 
will go over, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4273) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, 
volume 27, entitled ‘An act providing when plaintiff may sue 
as a poor person and when counsel shall be assigned by the 
court,’ and to provide for the prosecution of writs of error and 
appeals in forma pauperis, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 866) ; to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

A bill (S. 4274) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a Federal building at Ely, Nev.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 4275) to protect certain wild animals in Humboldt 
National Forest, in Nevada; to the Committee on Forest Reser- 
vations and the Protection of Game, 

By Mr. GRONNA (for Mr. La FOLLETTE) : 

A bill (S. 4276) for the relief of Poul Albert Jensen; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 4277) for the relief of the Wisconsin Band of Potta- 
watomie Indians, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4278) to further amend the interstate-commerce 
act, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr, KING: 

A bill (S. 4279) to regulate grazing conditions on national 
forests ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 9369) to revise and equalize 
rates of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
Civil War, to certain widows, former widows, dependent parents 
and children of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to cer- 
tain Army nurses, and granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions in certain cases, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed, 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency: 

H. R. 12460. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Maine into the Union ; 

H. R. 12824, An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Alabama into the Union; and 

H. R. 13227: An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims. 

H. R. 13138. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 
1914, as amended May 15, 1916, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


FREDERIC J. HASKIN—GOVEEN MENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on Friday, April 2, 1920, I made 
a statement in relation to the distribution of certain public 
documents and referred to Mr. Frederic J. Haskin. Mr. Haskin, 
in order that the Senate and the country may know the char- 
acter of his business, would like me to read a letter I received 
from him in explanation. The letter is dated April 9, 1920, and 
reads as follows: z 

APRIL 9, 1920. 

My attention has been called to your remarks on the floor of the 
Senate concerning the conduct of my business and the charge that it 
leads to a waste of Government literature. 

I feel that you would not have made this criticism if you had 
sessed a more complete of my operations, and I wish to 
offer a statement exp. ng them, 

In addition to my work as a co ondent, I am the director of an 
information bureau, which is — by over 100 representative news- 
papers for the free use of the public. 

he service I render as a free agent is quite varied. I make investiga- 
tions for editors, answer questions to su bers, and arra: 
tlie an of educational literature, a great deal of which is not 

My use of Government bulletins is usually under some such condi- 
tions as the 8 There may be an epidemic of influenza, and it 
may be obviously advisable that the latest bulletin of the Public Health 
Service be widely distributed. There may be a strike which threat- 
ens to freeze the country and a consequent necessity of getting to the 
people a bulletin such as the Bureau of Mines publishes on the economic 
use of fuel. The garden season may be one, saa it may be evident 
that vegetables are g to be scarce, necessitating a wide bution 
of the garden bulletin issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

In the case of any of these emer; , or any ilar one, I volun- 
teer the services of my agency to help reach the public quickly. If a 
bulletin exists giving cts, I may offer to distribute it, or 
the governmental agency having it may ask me to distribute it, 

You were in error when you informed the Senate that the advertising 
was done in my name, and that I offered for a 2-cent stamp to send any 

ablic document the reader might ask for. The advertising is done by 

newspaper in its own name and at its own se. Each advertise- 

ment refers only to the particular offering named therein. I never ad- 

vertise any N 8 8 arranged for. The 
o pay the return x ulrer 4 

„ ekanmi ig returned to tien. = spc 


In this connection I will read what I stated: 


Mr. Frederic J. Haskin, located on U Street, I think, is a newspaper 
correspondent and a egy | of—I can not state how many papers 
in the United States, suppose Senators have received a copy of 
Eome Doper and in the paper noticed inserted an advertisement of Mr, 
Frederic J. Haskin, in which it is stated that if the reader will clip the 
advertisement out of — papir and attach to it a 2-cent stamp and send 
it to Mr. Frederic J. Haskin he will send in return any public document 
that the sender may ask for. 


I ask that this advertisement, taken from the paper just as it 
appeared, be printed in the Recor to show who does the adver- 
tising and how. 

The advertisement is as follows: 

GARDEN BOOK FREE, 

“I like to see em grow!” 

That's what a man said when a friend asked him why he put in an 
hour every afternoon grubbing away in his back pen with a hoe. The 
man t also have truthfully replied that his garden gave him 
better vegetables for less money, and that chopping up the face of the 
earth with a hoe saves doctor's bills. 

rden. Follow the directions in the official illustrated 
, published by the United States Department of Agricul- 
et this by writing the Detroit Journal Information 

on. Send for it to-day. It is free. 


for the 


2 cents is 
much 


Bureau, at Was 


JOURNAL INFORMATION BUREAU, 
J. Haskin, Director, Washington, D. C.: 

I inclose herewith two-cent stamp for return postage for a free 
copy of the Garden Book, 


Tue DETROIT 
Frederic 


Mr. SMOOT. The letter then proceeds: 


No profit is made by anyone on any of my transactions. I receive 
no income except the salary paid me by the 9 and the news- 
papers have no return, except the good will of their subscribers and the 
satisfaction of promoting public welfare, 


> 
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On this point I said: 


I do not think Mr. Haskin charges anything for the documents. 
He requires, however, that a 2-cent stamp be sent to him before he 
will send any document. Of course, there are a lot of farm bulletins 
among them, which it never costs 2 cents to send, but I am not sayin 
that Mr. Haskin is making ye 8 out of these documents, because 
do not know it. However, I think it gives him a standing with a 
clientele of people in the United States by the free distribution of these 
documents, which he uses in order to secure the appointment as repre- 
sentative of newspapers from all parts of the country. 


Then Mr. Haskin proceeds: 


I note that you told the Senate that I procured 1,329,475 copies of 
Government publications in a little over a year, and that you found in 
the list as high as 82,715 copies of one document. 

If vou could have taken the time to bave informed yourself more 
fully, you might have told the Senate that my participation in this dis- 
tribution was usually at the request of a Cabinet officer or bureau chief 


and that the assistance of the newspapers was invarlably welcomed and 
appreciated by Government officials rather than op a them. 
ou might have told the Senate that the large quantity I used of one 


5 document was a bulletin on the treatment and prevention of 
niluenza issued by the Public Health Service when the epidemic was 
raging. In this national emergency my newspapers responded to the 

uest of Dr, Blue to advertise this bulletin. 

pon another occasion I sent out to my papers reproductions of let- 

ters from both Dr. Blue and Secretary Baker, asking for cooperation in 
the fight against the spread of venereal disease, In this instance, and 
in many others which might be cited, neither I nor my editors had any 
interest except to promote public welfare, there being many subjects 
more attractive in character, and not of governmental origin, which 
were at our disposal. 

You are mistaken in the Idea that my distribution of governmental 
. a 8 upon congressional privilege. On the contrary, 
t is an aid to it, 


This is what I said in that regard: 


Mr. President, these documents are printed for distribution by the 
departments and Senators and Representatives, and the intention orig- 
inally was that they should be sent to the constituents of Senators and 
Representatives. 


Mr. Haskin's letter proceeds: 


Widespread publicity for a campaign for better babies or garden 
planting or fruit canning calls the attention of many people to the 
subject who otherwise would know nothing about it, or so indifferent 
as not to act. Once these persons are made acquainted with the ben- 
etits they may receive from their Government, they are likely to remain 
in closer contact with it thereafter, 

One certain outcome of the war, and the tremendous 8 given 
the various drives for financing, increased production, efficient manage- 
men, etc., is that millions of citizens have learned how to cooperate 
more closely with their Government and benefit from its many activities, 
This condition naturally argues for an increased appropriation for the 
dissemination of educational literature, rather than a restriction of it 
such as you propose, 

When the Government expends vast sums of public money for scien- 
tific research, which is of great practical value if its results can be put 
in the hands of people who can profit by it, surely that distribution by 
any agency that is proper and economical should not be restricted. 

Fou have only to inquire to find that as a practitioner before the 
Government I am in good part and there is no question as to the 
economy of my service, because it free, 

My work does not interfere with the distribution of governmental 
literature by Members of Congress, They are recognized both by the 
departments and by me as the ones who have the first right to the 
distribution of this literature. But the Members of Congress have 
only limited facilities for advising the public what is available in the 
way of governmental literature. If several hundred thousand copies 
of a bulletin on corn culture have been printed, for example, because 
the Department of Agriculture believes that number should be dis- 
tributed, and if only one-half of these are distributed through Mem- 
bers of Congress, it can scarcely be argued that any waste is involved 
in the distribution of the remainder through my service. 

This is typical of my 3 I get my supplies, as a rule, only 
after all demands from Members of Congress have been satisfied. My 
work begins where theirs ends, I pave circulation to an immense mass 
of printed matter which would otherwise not attain any circulatien 
at all, and I put it in the hands of persons who would otherwise never 
shave heard of it. Many Members of Congress have recognized the value 
of this work, and none, before you, has seen in it any trespass upon 
the routine methods of distribution, or has considered a free and wide- 
spread circulation of such valuable literature, in excess of what Con- 
gress can itself distribute, a waste of public money. 

Very truly, yours, 
FREDERIC J. HASKIN. 

Mr. President, I now state that if I have the power I am 
going to stop the distribution of millions of Government pub- 
lications that now go into the wastebaskets of the country. 
My mail of late has simply been clogged with letters sending 
to me samples of the waste of paper in the way of documents 
sent to them unsolicited, and the recipients had no interest 
whatever in the subject matter. In the future this practice 
will at least be curtailed, because now even the departments 
can not issue more than 50 copies to any individual or cor- 
poration without the consent of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing. 

I east no reflection upon Mr. Haskin as a man or upon his 
business in any way. He has complied many times with 
direct requests of heads of the Government. All I want to do 
is to bring about, if possible, the saving of millions and hun- 
dreds of millions and billions of publications sent indiserimi- 
nately to the people of the United States who do not want them. 

Mr. KING. Will my colleague yield? 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. . 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator how this will 
be stopped so long as Congress makes appropriations to the 
various departments and bureaus and Federal agencies which 
they may expend in publishing all sorts of trash and misin- 
formation, as well as many foolish and alleged scientific docu- 
ments, which pour forth from executive departments in a 
perennial stream? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that one way this is 
going to be enforced is that we are going to enforce the law 
which is upon the statute books to-day limiting the number of 
publications that can be printed by any one department. In 
the past they have paid no more attention to the law than if 
it was the whistling of the wind. The limit is 5,000 copies, but 
I ae of documents where they have printed over a million 
copies. 

The Senator is correct when he speaks of appropriations 
made; but take almost any of the deficiency appropriation bills 
and you will find appropriations covering deficiencies for print- 
ing and binding. * 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. C 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have been in receipt of many 
requests for copies of the report of the Commission on Classi- 
fication. That is a report which interests everybody in the sery- 
ice of the United States. I was informed that only one copy 
was allowed to each Member of the Senate. It occurred to me 
that a document for which there is so great a demand should be 
made available for the public even if it was necessary to require 
the payment of a certain price. I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Printing what is the policy of 
the committee with respect to the distribution of the report of 
the Classification Commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator has been wrongly informed, 
in the first place, that each Senator is entitled to only one copy. 
Whenever a document is printed each Senator is allowed two 
copies of the document. 

Then, in the next place, the commissior. itself has authority to 
print them. I do not know whether they spent all their money 
in paying salaries or not and did not print the necessary num- 
ber of the reclassification report. However, I will simply say to 
the Senator that wherever there is a legitimate demand—and 
this is the first I have heard of the question—the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing has no idea of restricting it except within 
limits. This is the first time I have heard the question mooted. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I ask what was the size of the edition of 
the report printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. The usual number was printed. 

Mr. PHELAN. Five thousand? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 1,464. 

Mr. PHELAN. Do I understand that the document is avail- 
able to those who desire to purchase it from the Superintendent 
of Documents? 7 

Mr. MOOT. I do not think it will have to be purchased. Of 
course, we are not going to print copies sufficient to give to 
every boy and girl and man and woman in the employ of the 
United States. That would take 775,000 copies. It is true that 
before the war we had less than 300,000 employees, but to-day, 
we have 775,000. Any reasonable call, I will say to the Senator, 
is going to be complied with. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am obliged to the Senator for the informa- 
tion. 


PURCHASE OF FABRICS BY BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, while I am on my feet I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to another matter. 

I have before me a letter from the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Standards, signed by E. M. Michelsen, textile sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards, dated April 10, 1920, and ad- 
dressed to a manufacturer. I wish to read this letter to the 
Senate, and then I want to make just a few comments upon it. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
Washington, April 10, 1920. 
GENTLEMEN: The textile section of this bureau would like to estab- 
lish an organization enabling members of the bureau staff to purchase 
staple ae, for their personal use, and would be pleased to have your 
cooperation, 

r plan is as follows: On receipt of sufficient requests to make up 
one or more bolts, prices and 1 square yard samples will be obtained and 
tested in our laboratories, Consideration of quality, price, and delivery 
will enable us to place our orders, terms being cash on delivery. 

We will in no way mention the name of the 5 or manu- 
facturer in connection with the testing or selling of the fabrics, unless 
requested to do so by the seller. 
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We wish to purchase fabrics of good quality only, and would be 
pores to have you send us samples and prices on white madras — 
ng. We understand that you have mill ends which you sell, but if 
possible we would like to obtain the full pieces. 


Very truly, yours, 
E. M. MICHELSEN, 
y i Teatile Section, 

Mr. President, if the Government of the United States is 
going into the business of purchasing of goods to be furnished 
to all of its employees, there ought to be an establishment where 
all of the employees may be treated alike and which will furnish 
the goods they want. This is only a sample of the letters that I 
have received, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator if the Government 
is going into that line of business, why should not the benefits 
be given to all the people in the United States? Why should 
they be limited to the employees of the Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is wisdom in the question 
asked by the Senator from North Dakota, but what I want to 
do at this particular moment is to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that if all the bureaus and departments of the 
Government a¥e going to undertake to purchase all kinds of 
goods from the manufacturers and distribute them at retail to 
the Government employees in the respective bureaus and depart- 
ments it is going to cost the Government of the United States 
tens of millions of dollars. 

In the first place, these letters are written upon the letterheads 
of the Department of Commerce. Not only is the time of the 
employees of the department taken up in writing the letters but 
in receiving the goods, in the examination of them, and, more 
than likely, in delivering the goods to each individual purchaser. 
It is going to cost the Government of the United States much 
more in dribbling these purchases out than it would if we had 
one place for all the employees to go and purchase the goods at 
cost. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. Will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, first, to the Senator from North Da- 
kota, and then I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
suggested that he desired to call these facts to the attention of 
the Senate. Will the Senator now go just a little further and 
eall to the attention of the Senate the law authorizing the bu- 
reaus of the Government to go into the retail clothing business? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. E. M. Michelsen, of the textile 
section of the Bureau of Standards, will immediately answer 
and say that it is not the Bureau of Standards that is doing this, 
but that it is the employees of the Bureau of Standards. It is 
just such activities as this, however, that require the unusual 
number of employees in all of the departments. If they will 
attend to the business of the respective departments, we can, in a 
great number of instances, cut the number of employees in two 
and have the work done a great deal better than it is done to- 

Now I yield to my colleague, A 

Mr. KING. The letter that my colleague has just read would 
be construed by some as a proceeding somewhat smacking of 
blackmail. This is rather a harsh word; but, as I understand, 
the gentleman who writes this letter is at the head of a bureau 
or an agency of the Government that has to do with testing and 
examining textile fabrics produced in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is engaged in testing them in Government 
laboratories. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the communication just read, the 
Bureau of Standards is a Government agency, is supported by 
the Government, and persons employed therein paid by the Gov- 
ernment. The Government furnishes laboratories and other 
instrumentalities for the purpose of testing fabrics as well as 
other products and commodities. The stamp of approval by the 
Bureau of Standards upon any product is important to the 
manufacturer and vendor. The relations between the producer 
and the Bureau of Standards in a sense brings the employees of 
the bureau and the manufacturers into an antagonistic position ; 
that is to say, the manufacturer and producer are desirous of 
obtaining a certificate from the Government that their products 
are of a high and superior grade. The employees of the bureau 
are there for the purpose of serving the public and administer- 
ing in a fair and just manner the rules and regulations promul- 
gated for their guidance. In a sense they are judges, or courts, 
to pronounce judgment upon the work and labor and products 
of others. It seems to me that it is a gross impropriety for 
employees of the Bureau of Standards to have commercial deal- 
ings with those whose products are submitted to be tested and 
examined and passed upon. As I interpret the letter just read, 


it would seem that it is in a sense a species of intimidation and 
extortion, The letter clearly declares that the employees of 
this Government agency want to form a combination to obtain 
goods at a low price. They state to the persons to whom the 
letter is directed that they will send orders and pay cash, and 
that the products of the manufacturer will be tested “in our 
laboratories.” Of course, these employees have no laboratory. 
It would seem that the clear purpose of the writer was to secure 
for himself and others manufactured products at a very low 
price, and that an important factor in determining the price re- 
sulted from the fact that the proposed purchasers and the Gov- 
ernment organization with which they were connected could help 
or hurt the manufacturer to whom they communicated. Can 
anyone ‘doubt that the reception by the ordinary manufacturer 
of a letter such as the one before us would impel him to name 
an exceedingly low price, far below the market, for articles pro- 
posed to be purchased? He could not deal at arm’s length in 
an independent way with the writer of the letter, or, at any rate, 
he could not deal with that freedom that would characterize his 
procedure if the proposition to purchase emanated from some 
wholesale dealer or broker. If my interpretation of this letter is 
correct, the author of the letter is not only guilty of a grave in- 
discretion but his conduct calls for investigation, and, if the 
facts are as the letter seems to indicate, his dismissal from the 
service should follow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is another part of this 
settee which I do not like at all, and that is the part, which 
reads: 

We will in no way mention the name of the selling agent or manu- 
facturer in connection with the testing or selling of the fabrics unless 
requested to do so by the seller. 

What does that mean? It means, “If you will let us have 
these shirtings as requested, if you want us to advertise the fact, 


‘we will do so”; or, in other words, “If you will let us have 


these shirtings, perhaps at.a price greatly below cost, you will 
get paid the price you quote us and receive in addition adver- 
tisement such as the Bureau.of Standards will give you.” That 
is wrong in principle; it is’ unjustifiable. 

Mr. President, I hope that calling the attention of the Senate 
to this particular case will stop the practice in all of the depart- 
ments of the Government engaged in this same class of work. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is 
oe an: optimist this morning. I do not think it will stop it 
at a 

Mr. SMOOT. I only express the hope; but I will say to 
the Senator from Colorado that I am a little fearful that my 
hope will not be realized. 

Mr. KING. If my colleague will yield to me, I desire to say 
that I do not think he will have done his full duty unless he 
communicates with the head of the organization from which 
this letter emanates and requests that an investigation be had. 
If the facts are as the letter indicates, the employee of the 
Government who wrote the letter ought to be summarily dis- 
charged from the service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have merely called attention 
to the letter which I have read. I have paid no particular at- 
tention to the others, for they were not so specific in their 
requests; yet I do know that a similar practice is going on in’ 
other departments of the Government; and I hope when it is 
called to the attention of the heads of the departments that the 
practice will cease. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


Mr. McCUMBER,. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 9369, the Fuller pension bill, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9369) to revise and equalize rates of pension to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to certain widows, 
former widows, dependent parents and children of such soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and to certain Army nurses, and granting 
pensions and increase of pensions in certain cases. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Senator 
from North Dakota whether he expects to keep the bill which 
he has just called up before the Senate only during the usual 
morning hour, or whether he intends to hold it here during the 


day? 8 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope we will get through with it during 
the morning hour to-day. If we do not, the river and harbor 
bill really has the right of way, and if the Senator having that 
bill in charge insists on it he would be entitled to proceed after 
2 o'clock. If the pension bill is not completed before that time, 
I hope to make it the unfinished business following the river 
and harbor bill; but until the river and harbor bill is disposed 
of, if this bill is not disposed of sooner, I shall try to call it 
up each morning after the close of the routine morning business. 
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Mr. REED. I win say to the Senator that my reason for 
inquiring was that I expected to address the Senate this morn- 
ing on the river and harbor bill. If the Senator is going on 
with this bill after 2 o'clock, of course I can make my remarks 
on the river and harbor bill at this time. I would prefer to do 
it, however, when the bill is fermally before the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator would just as soon 
wait until 2 o'clock, would he not, and then discuss that matter 
when the river and harbor bill is really before the Senate? 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], which 
will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 2, line 25, before the 
words “Civil War,” it is proposed to insert the words “ War 
with Mexico, the Spanish-American War, or the.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, how would it read then? 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. So that section 3 will read: 

That from and after the approval of this act all persons whose names 
are on the pension roll, and who, while in the service of the United 
States in the Army, Navy. or Marine Corps, during the War with 
Mexico, Spanish-American War, or the Civil War, and in the line of 
duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot or been totally disabled in 

same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $60 per month; that 
all persons who, in such service and in like manner, shall have lost an 
arm et or above the elbow, or a leg at or above the knee, or been 
totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $65 
per month; that all persons who, in such service and in like manner, 
shall have lost an arm at the shoulder joint or a leg at the hip joint, 
or so near the shoulder or hip joint, or where the same is in such con- 
dition as to prevent the use of an artificial limb, shall receive a pension 
at the rate of $72 per month; and that all persons who, in such service 
and in like manner, shall have lost one hand and one foot, or been 
totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $90 
per month, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado. | 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood that that amend- 
ment was voted on last evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was here, and it was 
not voted on. 

Mr. THOMAS. I supposed it was. 

Mr. SMOOT. So did I. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was not voted on. The roll was 
called and failed to disclose the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, my information is that 
the Recorp shows that the Chair put the question, and the 
Chair announced that the“ noes" seemed to have it, but went 
no further than that. Then the absence of a quorum was 
suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And therefore I assume that the question 
is still open. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
having this bill in charge the reason why the provision sug- 
gested by the Senator from Colorado was not included in the 
original bill. I am asking for information, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that is because we are 
Including in this bill only those things which relate peculiarly 
to the soldiers of the Civil War. They are a much older class 
than the soldiers of the Spanish War and the soldiers of the 
late war. However, proyision has been made for similar dis- 
abilities when incurred in service by the soldiers of the late 


war. 

‘The Senator will easily understand, for instance, that the loss 
of an arm below the elbow in the case of a man 20 years of 
age will not be exactly the same impediment against his earn- 
ing a living that it would be in the case of a man 80 years of 
age, because he can still earn a living. There is no question 
but that his earning capacity has been greatly reduced, but the 
man 80 years of age can not earn any living at all; and there- 
fore we felt that it was better to deal with that question when 
the Spanish War veterans’ bill should come before the Senate. 

I cail attention also to another matter—for instance, loss of 
leg at the hip joint. The first pension that was granted to 
soldiers of the Civil War for that disability was $15 a month, 
on June 6, 1866. That was increased to $24 from June 4, 1872, 
to $37.50 from March 3, 1879, to $45 from August 4, 1896, and 
to $55 from March 2, 1903. So it will be observed that we gave 
the soldiers of the Civil War nothing like this amount until they 
are given it in this bill at a very advanced age. 

Of course, we will all agree that if they were all about the 
same age and in the same war, the same rules should apply 
without reference to their ages; but it was thought by the com- 
mittee that we ought to deal with the soldiers of each war 
separately. At the present time the soldiers of the Spanish War 
are receiving the same amount for like injuries and loss of limb 


that soldiers of the Civil War, who are very much older, are 
receiving; but the committee felt that it was better to leave 
an increase for those of the Spanish War until the time when 
we should consider a bill relating to that war. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I offered an amend- 
ment for the same purpos as the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Colorado, bat in a different way. It was to strike 
out the words “during the Civil War.” That would make the 
bill applicable, if adopted, to those covered by and included in 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado; so 
that if the amendment which I propose and which is also pend- 
ing is adopted, section 3 will read as follows: 


Sec, 3. That from and after the approval of this act all persons whese 
names are on the pension roll, and who, while in the service of the 
United States in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and in the line of 
duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot or been totally disabled in the 
same, receive a pension at the rate of $60 per month; that all 
persons who, in such service and in like manner, shall have lost an arm 
at or above the elbow, or a leg at or above the knee, or been totally dis- 
abled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $65 per month; 
that all persons who, in such service and in like manner, shall have 
lost an arm at the shoulder joint or a leg at the hip joint, or so near 
the shoulder or hip poate or where the same is in such condition as 
to prevent the use of an artificial limb, shall receive a pension at the 
rate of $72 per month; and that all persons who, in such service 
and in Uke manner, shall have lost one hand and ‘one foot or been 
totally disabled in the same shall receive a pension at the rate of 
$90 per month. 


I think the amendment of the Senator from Colorado or, 
better, that offered by me, ought to be adopted. I am going 
to ask the Secretary to read a copy of a letter which I received 
after I offered the amendment proposed by me. I do not give 
the pame because I am sure the party who wrote it would 
prefer not to have his name submitted; but I will say for him 


cet he is one of those who lost a leg in the Spanish-American 
ar. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 
The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Wasuineton, D. C., April E, 1929. 
Hon. Gronqn E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. r 


My DEAR SENATOR: I want to congratulate you on the fairness of 
wows 8 to H. R. 9369, as reported out by the Senate Committee 
en . 
The brutal discrimination of this measure as it came from the com- 
277 ò ͥĩ 0d 
e . Your amendmen roper) es notice of 
the fact that the bill as rted to the Senate eke 
between men of identical disabilities, poy A 
and allowing the other to go limping along the — 9 — of life, get- 
ting on as t they can because few in numbers and refore handi- 
capped in enforcing any demands for relief, 
would like to call your attention to one noteworthy fact, and that 
is that never to this time in the history of pension legislation has there 
been enacted by Congress a law which discriminated between men who 
8 arms or legs in the military or naval service of the United 
While this and that law has been enacted in behalf of the Civil War 
and the Mexican War veterans suffering from partial disabilities, ignor- 
ing the men who served 8 Spanish-American War and the Regular 
e 


Frankly, I t 
pro legislation is an affront to every man who suffered such an 


act of the time or eter of their se . 

Gan it be that the committee which reported this bill reasons that the 
crutch o tes more soo in the armpits of men who lost their 
legs in the Spanish-American War or in the ar Establishment, or 


that the stumps of their maimed 1 
than those of veterans of other service? 

In the report accompanying this bill the Senate committee justifies 

4 — nereases to certain classes of veterans on the 

e cost of living has mounted skyward in the last few 
years. For 8 they cite the increase in the cost of ham from 
15 cents a pound in 1913 to 55 cents in 1920. Can it be that this com- 
mittee imagines that injured veterans of the Spanish-American War or 
the Regular Army are still buying ham for 15 cents a pound? If so, 
it might have been well for them to summon some crippled Spanish War 
yeteran or r before them before i yas this bill. In any case, 
I Dope this letter will set the members of the committee right on these 
points. 5 

It is a notorious fact that men who were injured in the Regular 
Service or in the smaller wars have been grudgingly recognized by Con- 
gress, and, certainly, it is unfortunate that there should be snch a 

grant demonstration of this tendency just at a time when prepara- 
made to build a larger standing army. 

t with the Great War over, the public mind is 7 —— 
reverting to that common contempt for the man who wears a uniform 
in time of peace? No one will deny that it has always been true—true 
in this country as well as in others. The bill which has been reported 
to the Senate is but the first sign of return to that peace-time state of 
mind which regards the Regular soldier as a necessary evil. 

When Rudyard Kiplin, the poem entitled “Tommy Atkins” he 
most faithfully 


tions are bein 


g wrote 


portrayed the radically diverse moods of the public 
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toward the regular soldier in peace and in war. 
when he wrote: 


“Oh, it's Tommy this and Tommy that, 
And Tommy go away; 
But it’s thank you, Mr. Atkins, 
When the band begins to play.” 


The action of the Senate committee reflects a reversion, now that 
the war has been fought to a successful conclusion, to the spirit of the 
first two lines of the foregoing verse. 

As one of the 600 or more veterans proscribed by this measure as 
unworthy, I thank you. 

` Very truly, yours, $ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. ‘President, I favor the pension 
bill as reported out of the committee and will vote for it, whether 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Colorado or that 
suggested by myself is adopted or not. I do not believe I have 
voted against any general pension legislation since I have been 
a Member of the Senate. 

I do not agree at all with my distinguished friends from 
Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] and Utah [Mr. Kine] and some others 
who so bitterly oppose these pension bills. I feel that the Goy- 
ernment of the United States is doing only justice to the veterans 
of all wars when they vote to them pensions and increase the 
pensions as the years go by and the veterans become enfeebled 
and helpless. +» 

This bill recognizes only the veterans of the Civil War. I 
favor that. Why not recognize them all, Mr. President? In 
the Civil War, as has been stated here, there were 2,151,789 men 
who were under 21 years of age and there were 628,516 men 
over that age. That was all of the 31,443,321 of population of 
the United States in 1860 who went to the war and preserved the 
Union. The men who were willing to do that—and most of 
them were volunteers—ought to have their services recognized 
in some substantial way, even if it is necessary to go down into 
the pockets of some of the men who stayed at home and profit- 
eered during the time the war was waging. There were many 
of military age and fitness who declined to participate in that 
war, Mr. President, and finally the draft was resorted to by 
Congress, as it was by the Southern Confederacy, in order to 
compel all within the military age to go to the front and bare 
their breasts to the bayonets of the enemy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I do not want to be captious at all. I do not 
think there is any objection particularly on the part of anybody 
to pensioning those who did bare their breasts to the enemy, who 
did actual military service, who were wounded or suffered dis- 
abilities or incurred disabilities which have incapacitated them 
for the duties of life. But the Senator certainly ought to dis- 
tinguish between men of that character and the camp followers, 
and the thousands and tens of thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who came into the service during the Civil War 
who were not within 100 miles or 1,000 miles of any battle field, 
who never saw the smoke of battle, who -were exposed to no 
danger. Many of them, indeed, had a delightful jaunt for 30 
to 90 days or 4 months, 

Mr. THOMAS. Some were substitutes. 

Mr. KING. Some were substitutes, as the Senator says. 
Those men are not to be put in the same category with soldiers 
who fought upon the battle field, who lost legs and arms, who 
were wounded, who incurred disabilities, and who suffered. 
Those men ought to be distinguished, it seems to me, from the 
multitude of children and grandchildren and uncles and aunts 
and widows to the third and fourth generation and nth power, 
thousands and tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
whom are now upon the pension rolls. 

As a matter of fact, if the Senator will just pardon me one 
moment, the records show that upon the pension roll to-day 
there are more of the latter class than there are of men who 
were nominally and actually within the military and naval 
service of the Government. The figures are as follows: 

The total number of survivors of the Civil War is 271,391; 
that is, those who were on the rolls February 6, 1920. I will 
modify that statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator correct that? I think 
that while the statement of the number is correct, that was the 
number on the rolls June 30, 1919. 

Mr. KING. I stated that I would modify it. I will read the 
statement as I have received it from the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. He states that the total on the Civil War pension rolls 
June 30, 1919, was 568,343; survivors, 271,391; widows, and so 
forth—“ and so forth” will cover a large number of individuals 
and classes—296,952. Of course out of the survivors only a 


He knew his subject 


comparatively small number, my information is, actually were 
upon the battle field, actually bared their breasts to the bayonets 
of the enemy, to use the expression of the Senator. 

I ask the Senator again, Does he not distinguish between 
those men who did serve their country upon the battle field, 


who were wounded, who did incur disabilities, and the aunts, 
the uncles, and the widows to the third and fourth degree, and 
the descendants and progeny and the alleged dependents in the 
ascending and the descending lines? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am in total disagree- 
ment with the Senator. This legislation must be general in its 
natnre and character, and I stand for it. I care not whether it 
be popular or unpopular. If the Senator’s view be taken as 
the correct one, it is an unpopular proposition, and I am on the 
unpopular side. If it is popular legislation and only advocated 
by politicians for selfish purposes, then I am fortunate in being 
on the popular side. That is immaterial to me, and I resent 
the imputation, no matter where it comes from, whether from 
this side of the Chamber or the other, that men who vote for 
these measures do it for political and selfish purposes. I do it 
as a matter of principle, and the men who are opposing these 
appropriations as a rule, Mr. President—I do not mean in the 
Senate, but I mean in the country at large—the men who are 
opposing such appropriations because it increases their taxa- 
tion are not the men who have their little farms and homes 
with small incomes; they are not the men who earn moderate 
salaries, as we in the Senate do. They are the extremely rich 
and the men as a rule who profiteered during the civil and other 
wars, and who now object to large appropriations to pay to these 
men who saved and preserved the Union their just dues. 

I stand for the pension policy, Mr. President, as a matter of 
principle. I am not only for this bill but I am going to vote 
for whatever is proper, reasonable, and right for the young men 
of this World War, whether they bared their breasts in conflict 
on the battle fields of France or whether they remained in the 
cantonments and camps of America, ready to go whenever their 
country said the time was appropriate for them to go. Let 
those pay for it who must. I am perfectly willing to give a part 
of my salary and income every year for this purpose, and so are 
the great mass of our people. 

The same charge of political influence and motive is made, 
Mr. President, because some of us here in the Senate vote for 
appropriations to improve the rivers and harbors of this coun- 
try. I have stood for those appropriations. My State has stood 
for them, and has shown its faith in work which goes to im- 
prove our country’s waterways by contributing dollar for dol- 
lar for every cent that is appropriated to it by Congress for 
this purpose. My State will stand for this legislation, Mr. 
President, because the people of Oregon feel as I do, that we 
owe it to these old veterans ofthe Civil War to see that they 
shall not be in want in their old age. They stand, too, for 
paying the young men who were in this World War whatever is 
right and just. A i 

The Senator says there were a lot of camp followers in thé 
Civil War. Probably there were. If there were any camp fol- 
lowers, they were there for the purpose of making money, and 
they and their descendants, with millions pocketed by them and 
rung from the troops who were at the front, are now the men 
who kick, as a rule, against the payment of any taxes to meet 
the appropriations made by Congress. 

There were killed and died of disease and wounds in the 
Civil War 400,000 men. The South had at least 1,500,000 men 
engaged, and their losses were proportionate to those of the 
North. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does not the Senator think that 
the Pension Bureau is so organized now that practically every 
case of fraud has been eliminated and that a rigid examination 
has been had with reference to every case, so that mere camp 
followers and creatures of that kind are to all intents and pur- 
poses taken from the pension rolls? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think there is any question 
about that, and I am glad to have the Senator make the sug- 
gestion. The Senator served with me for a long time on the 
Military Affairs Committee, and the Senator knows there were 
many claims which came before the Military Affairs-Commit- 
tee where the committee felt that the War Department had been 
so strict in the enforcement of the law and in their investiga- 
tions that they had excluded very many worthy men. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. The operation of the Pension Bureau may be, 
as the Senator suggests, but those whose claims are rejected 
seldom fail—there may be some exceptions—to come to the 
Congress of the United States and there, by special bill, secure 
the pension just the same. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will pardon me for 
differing from him, I will tell him now that as chairman of 
that committee I have gone over the record many, many times, 
and where one was allowed there were ten disallowed by the 
committee or not acted on at all. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I am not referring to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. That is the committee having to do with bills for 
correcting records of service. I know that the vetoes of Presi- 
dent Cleveland first exposed that situation, but the practice long 
ago has been abandoned—in fact, it did not survive. President 
Cleveland—and the special pension bill has been the salvation 
of the soldier whose claim for pension was turned down by the 
Pension Bureau. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator remember whether 
President Cleveland had a substitute in the service or not? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think he had a substitute; but that is 
aside from the question. His substitute may have been pen- 
sioned. The other day I received a letter from a substitute 
asking me to introduce a special bill to secure a pension for him. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon a fur- 
ther interruption, I suppose there is no doubt about the fact 
that at one time the pension business of the country was run 
pretty loosely. I suppose there is no doubt that attorneys, who 
were then paid fees for getting pensions through, were very 
active, and they got results that were unjustifiable in many in- 
stances. The character of the gentlemen who engaged in that 
business as attorneys was not of the highest for the most part, 
but I think, from my observation and experience, that the pen- 
sion rolls have been pretty thoroughly purged. : 

But, now speaking of private pension bills, I have introduced, 
as has every other Senator, many private pension bills, I never 
introduced one that did not seem to me to have some merit, and 
it has been a rare thing to get one of those bills approved. I 
have known a number of instances where it seemed to me that 
every principle of equity called for the enactment of the bill, 
but where the committee, under some rigid rule, rejected it. 

May I be permitted to have the time of the Senator to add 
that the Civil War army is getting pretty old and the ranks 
are getting pretty thin? They are marching on into the great 
beyond very fast, and I do not believe we will add anything 
to the patriotism of our country by a niggardly policy. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am thoroughly in ac- 
cord with the Senator from Missouri in that regard. I do not 
know that I would have said anything to-day, except that it is 
continually insisted here by a few of my colleagues, whom I 
esteem most highly, that those of us who favor these pension 
bills are doing so for political purposes. I do it, Mr. President, 
as a matter of principle. I have always done it. In the 10 
years I have been in the Senate I do not remember ever voting 
against a general pension measure, because, although I was 
born and reared in the South, and my brother and other relatives 
in the South fought under the flag of the Southern Confederacy, I 
still think that we owe a debt of gratitude to the men who fought 
under the Stars and Stripes for the preservation of the Union 
that we can never fully pay. The men outside of the Senate 
who are now objecting to the increase of taxes that will be 
necessary to meet these appropriations owe the very fact that 
they are able to pay taxes to those men who labored and sacri- 
ficed all, and whose widows and children in many instances be- 
came dependent because those men either lost their lives or 
became permanently disabled. 

The only objection I have to the bill is that it does not go far 
enough to include the Regular soldier in the section under con- 
sideration. There is a disposition to hold in disrepute in large 
measure the man who wears the uniform of his country, and 
there is no better evidence of that than the fact that the Regu- 
lar soldier is discriminated against in this bill. 

There are a great many men in the Regular Army who, both 
before and since the Spanish-American War, have become per- 
manently disabled in the service, and they are just as much 
entitled, where their injuries came in the line of duty, to a 
pension as the men who actually became disabled as a result 
of a saber cut or a bullet in the Civil War or in any of the wars 
of our country. 

I have watched our boys returning from France, and it has 
distressed me greatly to see magnificent divisions of Regulars 
‘from overseas landing in New York with little show of rejoicing. 
There was practically no one to meet them and they marched 
down the streets unheralded and without acclaim. There was 
not a braver body of men in the world than those Regulars 
who came over from France, and if I recall—I tried to find it 
this morning, but I failed to do it—there was onl? one unit 
mentioned by special name in Gen. Pershing’s report, and that 
was a unit of Regulars. Why not recognize the man in the 
Regular Army, whether in the Civil War or since, whether in 
the Spanish-American War or since, or at any time, who has 
lost a limb and has become incapacitated to earn his own sup- 
port and the support of his family because he was injured in the 
line of duty? od 


Mr. President, there were, in round numbers, 4,000,000 troops 
raised for the overseas war. Many of these boys were. volun- 
teers; many of them went over under the selective-service act; 
many of them could have claimed exemption, but did not do it. 
In other words, there were practically 34 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States that went over in defense of civiliza- 
tion and to make the world safe for democracy. Can not the 
96.5 per cent of the people of the United States go down in their 
pockets and reward these young men—call it a bonus or what- 
ever you please—who were willing to offer up their lives upon 
the altar of their country? 

Can not that thing be done? Can we not advocate such a 
policy without being charged with playing politics in order to 
gain the good will and favor of those young men? I deny the 
charge, It is wholly unworthy of Members of this Senate. 
Because we happen to differ from some of our colleagues on the 
principle involved here we, forsooth, must be charged with play- 
ing politics, although it has been the policy of our lives, some of 
us, to stand for just such legislation. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownseNnp] will remember 
the fate of the retired volunteer officers’ pay bill. The United 
States held out promises to those old men when they went into 
the service. Congress has never redeemed its promise to those 
men. We have reported the bill out from our committee more 
than once, but it always fails either here or in the House of 
Representatives. That debt ought to be recognized before the 
beneficiaries of it pass to the great beyond. 

Mr. President, I have said more than I intended to say. Let 
some of the 95 per cent of the population who remained at home 
when the World War was being fought consent to do justice to 
the soldiers of that war. There were great fortunes made out 
of it. While our boys were reddening with their blood the plains 
of France and laying down their lives to preserve our institu- 
tions, the profiteer was at work here at home, and he ought to 
be compelled to pay something out of the fortune he made and 
achieved as a result of all the sacrifices that were made in 
order to make the present condition of the young soldiers better 
and happier. ? 

I hope the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McOUMBER] will 
accept the amendment and let the Regular soldiers, if you please, 
share the benefits of the legislation. There are not very many 
of them. There have been in the Regular Establishment only 
809 men who would come under that provision. There are only 
167 of them who were engaged in the War with Spain, and only 
11 of them in the war of 1917. Why not appropriate for them, 
and let Congress do justice to them all? 

The strange thing about the present situation is that while 

we contribute to one class of our soldiers and sailors, we make 
the Regular pay his own way after he becomes incapacitated. 
The only institution in this Government that I know anything 
about that pays its way and asks nothing from Congress is the 
National Home for Soldiers here in Washington, to which the 
soldier contributes so much each month to take care of himself 
and his comrades when they become incapacitated. Even out 
of the small salary of $13 a month he received at one time, he 
used to have to turn a portion of it over for the purpose of 
maintaining an institution where Je might some day go, but 
where he knew many of his old comrades must eventually find 
an asylum. Let us treat them all alike. I beg the Senator will 
accept these anrendments, so that alt may be treated justly and 
alike. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to consider just 
briefly the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THomas] and my reasons for saying that it should not 
be made a part of this particular bill. I listened with con- 
siderable interest to the letter which was read, written by a 
Spanish war veteran. This veteran seems to have a miscon- 
ception entirely of the purpose of pension legislation. The 
main purpose of all pension legislation is to make good the loss 
occasioned by the service. In addition to this we grant a pen- 
sion for the old and helpless, because of our gratitude for his 
war services. 

This legislation is based, therefore, upon disability. The 
writer of the letter seems to fail to take into consideration that 
the bill now pending is based not only upon the loss of limb 
as a disability but advancing age as a disability. It will be ad- 
mitted, of course, that if two soldiers in the Civil War lost a 
leg below the knee both should receive exactly the same pension. 

That is true of the soldiers of the Spanish-American War 
and of the war of 1917; but the soldier who loses a portion of 
his leg, say, below the knee, and who is but 20 years of age, 
often can use an artificial limb, and can still partially earn 
his living; he is not totally disabled. There is no question 
but that the Government should deal most liberally with him 
in making good the loss, and even going beyond that, for a 
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thousand inconveniences and sufferings that can never be com- 
pensated for by any pensiorr; but the man who is 80 years of 
age, who has suffered a like physical disability, and who can 
not earn one penny, is not exactly in the same position. We 
have provided for an addition to the pensions of the soldiers 
of the Civil War at this time more particularly because they 
have reached an age at which their earning capacity has long 
since been passed. That is why we make a rule relative to 
the soldiers of the Civil War which we have not yet applied 
to the soldiers of the war of 1898, because the soldiers of the 
Civil War are from 30 to 40 years older than the soldiers of 
the latter war, and because their condition requires greater 
assistance on the part of the Government, 

I wish the Senate further to remember that we have also 
reported from the Committee on Pensions, favorably, the Sells 
bill, which deals with the Spanish-American War veterans. I 
hope that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] or the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] will offer the amend- 
ment to that particular bill, rather than press it on this bill, 
for there is where it belongs. 

I am not certain that I would not agree with them that it 
ought to be made a part of that bill; but I want to weigh it 
in connection with the age and condition of the soldiers of that 
war just as exactly as I weigh a like loss in connection with 
the age and physical condition of the old soldiers of the Civil 
War. The Sells bill is on the calendar of the Senate, and will 
come up in due course; but I think it appropriate to make a 
little allowance for the age of the old veterans of the Civil 
War, and that it is proper that we should consider the soldiers 
of that war in a class by themselves. I propose, so far as my 
vote can go and so far as my voice can go, to see that justice, 
and full justice, is done the soldiers of the War with Spain 
and the- World War. I think, Mr. President, that the amend- 
ment ought not to be pressed on this particular bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask the Senator from North 
Dakota what is the status of the bill to which he has just 
referred? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is on the calendar. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Is that bill for the benefit. of the 
Spanish-American War veterans? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is entirely for their benefit; it pertains 
exclusively to the soldiers of the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not read that bill, but may I 

ask the Senator if it contains any provision relative to the loss 
of limbs by soldiers? 
Mr. McCUMBER. No; there is no provision in the bill relating 
to the loss of limbs by soldiers, but an amendment can be applied 
to that particular bill just as well as it can be added to the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But in order to make an amendment 
apply to that bill there would have to be a whole section added 
to it, such as the one which is included in this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, it is just as easy to add a whole 
section as it is to change a word. The only question is as to 
where the provision properly belongs, and I think it properly 
belongs to the bill relating to the Spanish War soldiers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.® The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harrison McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Ball Henderson McKellar Smoot 
Calder Hitchcock McNary Spencer 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Neison Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones. Wash, New Sutherland 
Comer Kellogg Nugent Swanson 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Thomas 
Dial Keyes 2 Townsend 
Dillingham King Phipps ‘Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Reed Underwood 
Gerry Knox Sheppard Wadsworth 
Gronna Lenroot Simmons Warren 
Harris Lodge Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 


Mr. SWANSON. 
detained from the Senate. 
for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent, due to illness. 
that this announcement may stand for the day, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask if any other Senator 


My colleague [Mr. Grass] is unavoidably 
I ask that this announcement stand 


I desire to announce that the Senator from 
I ask 


wishes to speak on the pending bill at this time? One of the 


Senators has notified me that he desires to speak on the bill in 
the morning for a brief period, and if no other Senator wishes 
to speak on it this afternoon I will ask that the bill may go over 
until to-morrow, when I will call it up at the close of the morn- 
ing business. In the meantime, the Senator from Washington 
can call up the river and harbor bill at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the pending 
bill, which has been under consideration, will be passed over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suggest the absence of a quorum, unless 
the Chair holds that the presence of a quorum has already been 
determined. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is inclined to rule that 
within two minutes of the appearance of a quorum it is not in 
order to call the roll for a quorum, but after the lapse of any 
reasonable time the Chair holds it might be called. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I withdraw the suggestion. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. CURTIS. I moye that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the river and harbor appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11892) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 4, after line 21, it is proposed 
to insert: e 

St. Jones River, Del.: The provisos attached to the items making ap- 
proprianon for the improvement of St. Jones River, Del., in the river 
and harbor acts of June 25, 1910, and February 27, 1911, are hereby 
modified to read as follows: “Provided, That no of said amount 
shall be expended for the excavation of any cut-off until a satisfactory 
title to the land required for that cut-off shall have been transferred to 
the United States, free of cost.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my recollection is that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware was to have a conference with the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor with respect to the amendment. 
I should like to ask whether the matter of difference between 
the Senator from Delaware and the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Soor] has been adjusted so that the amendment may be 
disposed of? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I have nothing to say on the 
amendment. I regret that the senior Senator from Utah is not 
present at this moment. I conversed with him for a little time 
this morning, and he said to me that he was obliged to leave 
to keep an engagement. I said I would see him later and dis- 
cuss the question further, but he replied that in case I should 
not do so, he would make no objection, or something to that 
effect. So that I am quite sure, from the way he talked, that 
the senior Senator from Utah no longer has any objection to 
the amendment, although I wish he were here that he might 
state his position for himself. 

Mr. KING. Let me suggest to the Senator that we take 
a vote on the amendment, and if upon the return to the Cham- 
ber of the senior Senator from Utah he desires to reconsider 
the action taken, a motion to reconsider may be accepted as a 
matter of course. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is entirely agreeable te me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think there will be no trouble 
about that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I ask that the question be put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Capper in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
be known as section 6. á 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. It is proposed to add to the bill a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec, 6. That as to the lands investigated, surveyed, or reported on 
under authority of a provision of the river and harbor act approved 
July 25, 1912, a full report of which is set out in House Document 
No. 1010, Sixty-second Congress, third session, and wherein the recom- 
mendation is made that the title to said lands be acquired by the 
United States for their use in river improvement, the owners thereof 
may institute suit against the United States in the Court of Claims to 
ascertain the value of said lands before their damage or destruction, 
and said court shall render judgment therefor: Provided, however, That 
in the trial of said suits said court shall permit any party who at any 
time since the damage or destruction of such lands owned or held title 
thereto or any interest therein, and who has become dispossessed thereof 
by reason of foreclosure proceedings, or otherwise compelled to sacrifice 
title thereto as a result of said injuries to appear as a party claimant 
by filing T apee setting up their former interest therein, and said 
court shall consider the claims of all of said parties and render judg- 
ment for whatever amount said court considers equitably or justly due 
the respective parties, x 


I offer the amendment which I send to the 


1920. 


Mr. JONDS of Washington, Mr. President, this amendment 
wis put on the river and harbor bill some years ago at the 
request of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. I 
think myself it is a very serious matter, and I am not willing 
to accept it. I am willing to have the Senator from Mississippi 
present the facts with reference to it, and let the Senate pass 
upon it, 

I will say that so far as I have been able to look up the mat- 
ter, it involves the adjudication of claims for lands which the 
engineers recommend should be taken in connection with the 
Mississippi River levee improvement, and so forth, that in 1912 
I think it was estimated would cost something over $6,000,000. 
How much the cost will be at this time I do not know. 

I am willing to have the Senator present the matter to the 
Senate, but I do not feel that I can accept the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this is an amendment, known 
as the Williams amendment, that was adopted by the Senate 
during the consideration of the river and harbor bill last year, 
and I am requested by my colleague to offer it in his absence. 

Some years ago levees were constructed on the western side 
of the Mississippi River. On the eastern side there was a ridge 
practically in the form of a levee that protected the people 
behind that ridge; but along the route of the ridge on the east- 
ern bank of the Mississippi there were openings where people 
had long lived and cultivated their crops. When the levee on 
the western side of the river was constructed, it threw the 
waters in times of overflow and high waters on the eastern side 
through these openings in this natural ridge and destroyed the 
property of these people. 

It does not amount to a great deal, and so back some years 
ago, I think in 1912, this whole matter was referred by an act of 
Congress to the Army Board of Engineers to make an investi- 
gation, with their recommendations as to the damage and what 
Congress should do, and in their report they made their find- 
ings, with the suggestion that the matter go to the Court of 
Claims, and so forth. Therefore I have offered this amendment, 
which merely allows these people who have been damaged 
through the building of this levee on the western bank of the 
Mississippi River a day in court, so that they might file their 
claims with the Court of Claims and let the matter be heard 
there. : 

It seems to me that it is a very just matter. No opposition 
has been raised in the Senate before, I think, and I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, as I recollect, this amend- 
ment was adopted at one time by the Senate, but was never 
recommended by the Commerce Committee. I do not think it 
was eyer considered by the Commerce Committee. As I recol- 
lect, it was put upon the bill as an amendment very late one 
evening upon the floor. If I am wrong about that, I should be 
very glad to be corrected; but certainly a matter of this im- 
portance, involving several million dollars, particularly in view 
of the present condition of the Treasury, ought not to be put on 
this bill in this way. At least, the Committee on Commerce 
should fully consider it; and it was never even presented, I 
think, to the committee in connection with this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I ask purely for information. Is there anything 

in the record that would imply either a legal or a moral obliga- 
tion on the part of the Government? 
Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely nothing that I know of. It is 
merely a recommendation, as I understand, upon the part of 
the engineers, that this property be acquired. Congress is 
under no obligation, as I understand, to acquire the property. 

Mr, KING. Are there any paramount utilitarian reasons that 
would warrant the acquisition of these lands by the Government? 

Mr. LENROOT. None that I am aware of; but I will say to 
the Senator that I am not aware that any committee of Congress 
has ever inyestigated the merits of this question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, here is the act of Congress 
which authorized this investigation. I find it in House Docu- 
ment No. 1010, Sixty-second Congress, third session: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFIC OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS. 
Washington, November 30, 1912. 
From: The Chief of Engineers. 
To: The Secretary of War. 
Subject: Mississippi River east bank surveys. 

1. There is submitted herewith, for transmission to Congress, report 
dated October 26, 1912, by the Mississippi. River Commission, made in 
pursuance of the following provision in the river and harbor act ap- 
proved July 25, 1912: 3 

“The Mississippi Riyer Commission is 5 authorized and directed 
to make an examination and survey of all the lands, subject to overflow 
from the Mississippi River, situate on the east bank of the river between 
Brunswick, Warren County, Miss., and Baton Rouge, La., and between 
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Bessie, Lake County, Tenn., and Memphis, Tenn., for the rpose of 
ascertaining the location, quantity, charactor and waive of 8 5 lands, 
and for the purpose of ascertaining what portions of such lands, if any, 
it would be advisable to protect from overflow by levee construction, 
and cost of such construction, and for the purpose of ascertaining 
such portions of said lands as it would not be 
advisable to protect from overflow by levee protection. The commission 
is further directed to prepare 8 maps of the lands so examined 
and surveyed, and to make its report on such examination and survey, 
with its recommendation thereon, to the Chief of Engineers before the 
lst of November, 1912, and the Chief of Engineers shall transmit the said 
report to Congress on or before the first Monday of December, 1912. 
The sum of $30,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated for the purpose of making and reporting the foregoing 
preseribed examination and survey.” 

2. Attention is invited to the A ha ag requiring that this report 
should be submitted on or before the 1st Monday in December, 1912. 

II. TAYLOR, 
Lieut. Col., Corps of Engineers, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 

Then the report follows. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to say that I did not mean to be 
understood as saying that Congress had never authorized the 
investigation. . 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand. 

Mr. LENROOT. But that, so far as I was aware, no com- 
mittee of Congress has ever acted upon that matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator is right in saying that 
the committee had not acted on it. This matter was brought up 
during the consideration of the bill last time, as I stated, by 
my colleague [Mr. Witrrams], and there was some discussion 
at that time about it. He explained it briefly, as I have tried 
to explain it at this time. Although he had introduced his 
bill, and it was pending before the Commerce Committee of the 
ere I do not think they had had a hearing on the proposi- 
tion. : 

These lands that are in dispute were overflowed by the 
Mississippi River, not at the instance of these individual 
owners at all. They had acquired them. They had lived there 
peacefully for years. They had not been overflowed by the 
Mississippi River. They could cultivate their crops, their 
children could go to school, they could have their schools and 
their churches there. They were not affected in the slightest 
by the overflow; but when it became necessary for the levee on 
the western bank to be constructed, naturally that raised the 
water and threw it back on these people. 

It is not a large amount, and it would seem to me that since 
this happened away back yonder—this report has been filed 
since 1912—they should be permitted at least to go into the 
Court of Claims and present the matter, and let the court pass 
upon it. That is all that my amendment proposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment apparently commits the Government to the payment of 
any judgment that the court may find. It says: a 
The owners thereof may institute suit against the United States in 
the Court of Claims to ascertain the value of said lands before their 

ge or destruction, and said court shall render judgment therefor. 


There does not seem to be any question left for the court to 
determine as to the liability of the United States, but simply 
the question of ascertaining the amount of damage, and render- 
ing judgment therefor. It does not seem to me, even if Congress 
should do anything with reference to this matter, that we should 
pass a provision of that character. It does seem to me that 
there ought to be some determination as to the liability of the 
United States for this damage. > 

I have not had an opportunity to look over this report. I 
find, however, that it closes in this way: 

In view of recent sales of lands in the basins, and prices that have 
been quoted from time to time, it is the opinion of the commission that 
an estimated valne of $10 per acre may be regarded us the average 
price at which the lands whose protection is impracticable can be 
acquired. The total cost of such acquisition on that basis would 
amount to $6,226,210. 

In other words, there seem to be about 622,000 acres of land 
involved, whose value was estimated in 1912 at $10 an acre. 
We have no idea as to what it is estimated at now. It might be 
$20 or $30 an acre, so that the claim might amount to thirteen 
or eighteen or twenty million dollars. This seems to be for 
lands that can not be protected from overflow by reason of the 
erection of levees. These levees on the Mississippi River are 
constructed primarily for the purpose of protecting the lands 
from overflow. In other words, they are constructed primarily 
for the especial benefit of the people whose lands are adjacent 
to the river. Of course, navigation is important. My recollec- 
tion is that where the Government has appropriated $1, the 
people there have been required to put up, I think, $2, showing 
that the main thing to be accomplished by these levees—I think 
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eet dp plain to everybody—is the protection of the lands from 
overflow. 

It appears that here are some lands that can not be protected 
locally from overflow, and therefore, in the construction of these 
levees, the water is backed up over these lands. It seems to me 
that the Government ought not to have to stand all of the dam- 
age. The Government ought not to be liable for all of the dam- 
ages, if damages are to be paid for. This damage should be 
taken care of, it strikes me, in proportion, at any rate, to the 
interests that are benefited by the construction of the levees. 
That is a matter that ought to be gone into, I think, very care- 
fully before Congress passes a provision under which a court is 
to fix the judgment that is to bind the Government. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin has suggested, this matter has 
not been considered by the committee. It was not presented to 
the committee, at any rate at this time, and I think it would be 
very unwise to force the provision on the bill, especially in the 
form in which it is now proposed. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will permit me, he under- 
stands that the levees, when constructed, are not constructed at 
the instance of people who have been damaged, because these 
people were in Mississippi, and the levees were constructed in 
Louisiana, on the western side of the river. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is probably true; but there 
ought to be some way by which the interests which were really 
protected by the construction of the levees should be responsible 
for a part of the damage. It does not seem to me that the 
United States ought to bear all of it, if it bears any part of it 

Mr. HARRISON. If this whole matter is referred to the 
Court of Claims, the Court of Claims will consider all those 
propositions, and any damage which the United States might be 
held liable for. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think not; under the Senator's 
amendment, anyhow. The amendment reads: 

That as to the lands investigated, surveyed, or reported on under 
authority of a provision of the river and harbor act approved July 25, 
1912, a full report of which is set out in House Document No. 1016. 
Sixty-second Congress, third session, and wherein the recommendation 
is made that the title to s#id lands be acquired by the United States 
for their use in river improvement, the owners thereof may institute 
suit against the United States in the Court of Claims to ascertain the 
value of said lands before their damage or destruction, and said court 
shall render judgment therefor. 

The only question to be submitted to the court is the value 
of the land. 

Mr. HARRISON. These people have been held out of the 
money a long time. I do not know how they will ever get their 
money unless we can legislate in some way regarding the 
matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know that anybody is to 
blame for not having the matter brought to the attention of the 
committee and giving the committee an opportunity to investi- 
gate it and get all of the facts, and see what form a provision 
should take, if it was deemed wise to have a provision inserted. 
But the matter was not cailed to the attention of the committee, 
and the committee has not given it any consideration at all, at 
least at this session. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
had any hearings. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Commerce Committee had 
no hearings with reference to the river and harbor bill, except 
the engineers. 

Mr. HARRISON. Iso understood, because there were several 
matters I wanted to bring to the attention of the committee if it 
held hearings. I very much hope the amendment will be agreed 
to, and that it may be allowed to go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Reiding Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


I do not think the Commerce Committee 


Ball Jones, Wash. Nelson Sterling 
Capper Kellogg ew Swanson 
Chamberlain Kendrick Nugent Thomas 
Curtis eyes Overman Townsend 
Dial King Ransdell mell 
Dillingham Knox Reed Underwood 
Gerry Lenroot Wadsworth 
Gronna Lodge Simmons Watson 
Harris M mber Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Harrison McKellar Smith, 8. C. 
Henderson McNary Smoot 
Jones, N. Mex, Moses Spencer 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Nevada [Mr. Prrrarax] is detained on official business, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators have an- 


swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Clerk will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
ae Mr. Hate and Mr. Prrrman answered to their names when 

Mr. McCorsick, Mr. Pace, Mr. Carprn, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. 
POMERENE, Mr. SUTHERLAND, and Mr. WARREN entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
ee ae on the amendment offered by the Senator from Mis- 

Ssippi. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to add a new section, as 
follows: 

Src. 6. That as to the lands ‘investigated, surveyed, rted 
under authority of a provision of the river and harbor, „ 
July 25, 1912, a full report of which is set out in House Document No. 
1010, Sixty-second Congress, third session, and wherein the recom- 
mendation is made that the title to said lands be acquired by the United 
States for their use in river improvement, the owners thereof may in- 
stitute suit against the United States in the Court of Claims to as- 
certain the value of said lands before their damage or destruction, and 
said court shall render judgment therefor: Provided, however, That 
in the trial of said suits said court shall permit any p: who at any 
time since the damage or destruction of such lands owned or held title 
thereto or any interest therein, and who has become d thereof 
by reason of foreclosure proceedings, or otherwise compelled to sacrifice 

tle thereto as a result of said injuries to appear as a party claimant 

tition setting up their former imterest therein, and said 
eourt shall consider the claims of all of said parties and render judg- 
ment for whatever amount said court considers equitably or justly due 
the respective parties. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have a modification to 
suggest, because of the criticism of the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones]. Has the Senator any objection to letting the 
amendment go over, in the hope that we may be able to get to- 
gether on something that will be agreeable to him? 

Mr. JONES of Washington: Of course, the Senator can with- 
draw his amendment, and then offer it later. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I withdraw the amendment for the 


present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is withdrawn. The bill is still in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to further amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is a committee amend- 
ment which has not been acted upon. 

Mr. REED. The first committee amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; the committee amendment 
to strike out $12,000,000” and to insert * $20,000,000." I 
understood the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] had 
offered an amendment to raise the amount to $24,000,000, 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I have offered an amendment to the 
committee amendment to raise it to $24,000,000. 

Mr. REED. I wish the Senator would make his amendment 
to the amendment read $27,000,000 instead of $24,000,000. I 
could offer such an amendment, but under the parliamentary 
situation the pending amendment is an amendment to an 
amendment, and I would be barred from the opportunity of 
offering such an amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest to the Senator that, 
of course, if the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi 
is defeated, then he could offer his amendment to the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; but after you have defeated a $24,- 
000,000 amendment there would be a good chance to pass a 
$27,000,000 amendment. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I just wanted to suggest that 
that course is ible. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from Mississippi be willing to 
withdraw his amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is perfectly agreeable to me, because 
of the parliamentary status, to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator from Mississippi, and I am 
much obliged to the chairman of the committee. I move to 
make it “$27,000,000” instead of $24,000,000,” as proposed 
by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri to the amendment of the 
committee. 


[Mr. REED addressed the Senate. See Appendix] 


On the conclusion of his speech, : 
Mr. REED said: Mr. President, I decline, of course, to go on 
under these circumstances. There are actually in the Chamber 
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now five Senators. One of them is the chairman of the commit- 
tee. Another is my colleague [Mr. Spencer}, and I know how 
he is going to vote. I refuse to be the chief actor in the pro- 
longution of this particular farce, and I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

wee PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuvurst in the chair). 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Missouri that 
the Senate adjourn. 

On a division, the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Missouri whether he is going to proceed further to-night? 

Mr. REED. Why, certainly I am not going to proceed fur- 
ther in the absence of the Senate. I do not think the chair- 
mun of the committee or anyone else has any right to ask the 
Senate to proceed under these circumstances. If the chairman 
Is going to go on with this bill, he ought to get a quorum here, 
or he ought to allow us to adjourn. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to say that I am 
not any more enamored of talking to empty benches on a propo- 
sition of this kind than is the Senator from Missouri. There 
are a few facts that I had intended to call to the attention of 
the Senate, but I weuld rather undertake to persuade Senators 
to my way of belief than empty seats. I had some experience 
along this line several weeks ago, when a bill was before the 
Senate which provided for the inauguration of a plan involving 
an expenditure of over a billion and a half of dollars. I do not 
like it wyself, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Sénator likes it just as 
much as I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not complaining of the Senator from 
Washington, because he is one of the Senators who conceives 
it to be his duty to stay on the job. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If there is any way by which we 
can get Senators here, I am perfectly willing to adopt it; and if 
the Senator will just make the suggestion we will do our best 
to get them here. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have been informed thut there is a 
greater attraction elsewhere this afternoon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am perfectly willing to have 
the Sergeant at Arms go to that attraction and bring the Sena- 
tors here, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
as a motion? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

a quorum here, it can be procured. 

Mr. POMERENE, I think under the circumstances I shall 
renew my motion to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
that the Senate adjourn. 

On a division, the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
Suggests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. y 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Jones, Wash. 


Does the Senator make that 


If Senators desire to have 


The Senator from Ohio mores 


Nelson Spencer 


al: Kellogg New Sterling 
Brandegee Kendrick Overman Swanson 
Calder Keyes ge Thomas 
Capper Phelan Trammell 
Chamberlain Knox Ransdell Underwood 
Comer Lenroot teed Warren 
Curtis roage Sheppard 
Dillingham M mber Smith, Ariz. 
Hale McNary Smoot 


Mr, UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HannIiSON] is absent on official 
business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wor- 
corr] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Thirty-seven Senators having 
answered to the roll call, there is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absent Senators, 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Moses, Mr. Stacsons, and Mr. Sxtrrk of South Carolina 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Kur, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. Gronna, and 
Mr. Myers entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators only hav- 
iag answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is not 
present, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Watson, Mr. McLean, Mr. FRETINGHUYSEN, and Mr. 
Wotcorr entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 

Mr. WARREN. I submit the conference report on the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, which I ask 
may lie on the table and be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


The Sergeant at Arms will 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on n certain amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12610) making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with 


‘an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 


said amendment insert the following: 

“The Bureau of Efficiency, together with its books, papers, 
and records, furniture, equipment, and supplies, is hereby 
transferred to the jurisdiction of Congress; and its officers and 
employees are transferred in their present status without re- 
appointment. The Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency shall here- 
after be appointed jointly by the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives and may be re- 
moved from office by them. All other employees of the bureau, 
including a disbursing officer for the payment of the salaries 
and expenses of the bureau, shall be appointed in accordance 
with the civil-service laws and regulations. The Bureau of 
Efficiency is authorized to investigate any matters relating to 
the organization, activities, or methods of business of the sev- 
eral administrative services of the Government whenever di- 
rected by either House of Congress or requested by the heads 
of such services and shall from time to time submit to Con- 
gress reports of its investigations with recommendations look- 
ing to greater efficiency and economy in the conduct of the 
public business. It shall make such special investigations and 
reports as may be required by either House of Congress or by 
any committee or subcommittee thereof of either House having 
jurisdiction over appropriations, or expenditures. Administra- 
tive officers and employees of the executive departments and 
other establishments shall furnish authorized representatives of 
the Bureau of Efficiency with all information that the bureau 
may require for the performance of its duties, and shall give 
such representatives access to all records and papers that may 
be needed for that purpose.” r; 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

F. E. WARREN, 
REED Smoor, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Wa. R. Woop, 
Epwarp H. Wason, 
~ T. U. Sisson, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WARREN, I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on the conference report 
on the legislative, executive. and judicial appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHursr in the chair). 
The Chair lays before the Senate the action of the House of 
Representatives disagreeing to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12610) making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes, further insisting upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 53, and requesting 
a further conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate re- 
cede from its amendment. There is but one amendment in con- 
troversy. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let us know what that amendment pro- 
poses. 
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What is the amendment in controversy? 

It is the amendment relating to the Bureau 
The House will not join us in caring for that as 
we wish to now, but expect us, and desire us for that matter, to 


Mr. THOMAS. 
Mr. WARREN. 
of Efficiency. 


cover it in some substantial way in the budget bill. The House 
Members seem to fear that to put it in the appropriation bill 
might leave us negligent in regard to the budget bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. What division is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. When the legislative appropriation bill was 
before the Senate I offered an amendment transferring the 
Bureau of Efficiency to the jurisdiction of Congress, so that 
Congress could have some agency whereby it could investigate 
estimates made by the different departments as to whether they 
were really needed or not. The House objects to this amend- 
ment and gives as a reason why that the budget bill is to be 

- acted upon by the Senate in a very few days, and they want 
this provision or a similar one incorporated in the budget bill 
and made even stronger than the Senate amendment in the 
legislative apppropriation bill. 

I took the position that it was very easy, if such a provision 
was incorporated in the budget bill, to repeal that part of the 
appropriation bill transferring the Bureau of Efficiency to the 
jurisdiction of Congress, but I am quite sure there was a feel- 
ing in the House that the budget bill might not pass at this 
session of Congress, and felt if this amendment was taken out 
of the legislative appropriation bill it would be an incentive on 
the part of the Senate to pass the budget bill, including the 
amendment. 

I make that statement with no hesitancy from statements 
that I have had made to me by Members of the House. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I very much regret that the 
Senate conferees have receded from this amendment. I do not 
know, of course, what influence this action will have upon the 
House, and I have no observation to make, but the defeat of 
the amendment will result in preventing some Senators from 
getting certain information which they may want. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to be perfectly frank and say that 
every one of the House conferees on the legislative appropria- 
tion bill wanted to retain the provision in that bill, but the vote 
in the House was to the effect that the House desired to have 
it eliminated. s 

To the Senator from Ohio I wish to say that the general prac- 
tice in the past has been that wherever a legislative item is put 
in an appropriation bill by the Senate and there is a disagree- 
ment between the two Houses, and the House, in which the bill 
originated, positively refuses to agree to the Senate amendment, 
the Senate generally recedes. 

Mr. WARREN. May I say that that is especially the case 
where it is a matter of distinct legislation? Of course, we had 
it in conference the second time, and the House in the meantime 
had voted very largely against it. There is but one way to 
arrive at the composing of differences on appropriation bills in 
conference, and that is to follow certain, perhaps unwritten 
rules, but good rules nevertheless; and those rules are that if 
the House transgresses in putting in new legislation and we will 
not submit to it, they must eventually take it out; and, on the 
other hand, if we add legislation of that kind, under similar cir- 
cumstances, and the House will not consent, we must take it 
out in order to arrive at a final conclusion. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] if the House voted against the acceptance of the amend- 
ment before the conferees had acted, or if they instructed their 
members of the conference committee not to agree to the amend- 
ment? ’ 

Mr. SMOOT. The House members of the conference were vir- 
tually instructed not to agree to amendment No. 53 before a 
conference was held. Following that there was a vote taken 
upon it by the House, and it disagreed to the amendment and 
sent the conference report back for a further conference. A 
further conference was held, and at that conference the con- 
ferees on.the part of the House reported back to the House the 
same provision, modified along the lines suggested by the Sec- 
retary of War, making but few changes in the wording of the 
provision agreed to by the Senate, and that was taken back to 
the House and the House disagreed to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is a fact, is it not, that the budget bill, so 
called, has not yet been reported and placed on the calendar? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on the calendar now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is it also on the calendar of bills reported 
to the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has passed the House. 

Mr. WARREN. It passed the House some 10 days ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate committee struck out all after the 
enacting clause and inserted a new budget plan. I think we 


8 


can accomplish the same purpose by adding this provision to the 
budget bill. 

I want to say frankly that my whole object in offering the 
amendment to the legislative appropriation bill was to save the 
Government of the United States not a million dollars, not 
$50,000,000, but hundreds of millions of dollars within the next 
few years, The fact is that estimates are made up by the de- 
partments of the Government and Congress is asked to appro- 
priate money based upon those estimates, and when the Appro- 
priation Committees of tha House and Senate ask for any in- 
formation as to why such estimates should be appropriated for, 
the same men who make up the estimates come before the com- 
mittees and give them the only information obtainable. 

Everybody knows that the members of the Appropriations 
Committee can not go into an investigation of all estimates sub- 
mitted. The object of the provision in the legislative appropria- 
tion bill was to transfer the Bureau of Efficiency to the control 
of Congress, and let it direct the Bureau of Efficiency to make 
investigations as to whether the estimates for appropriations 
were too high. That was the object of the legislation. I am told 
by Members of the House that they are in favor of the plan, but 
thought if we included it in the legislative appropriation bill 
and then put a similar provision in the budget bill, it would ap- 
pear liké we were acting on legislation one day and repealing it 
the next day. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to ask if it is intended that the different de- 
partments are to report to the Efficiency Bureau, and they are 
to make an investigation? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Efficiency Bureau has nothing what- 
ever to do with any investigation unless the Commitee on Appro- 
priations of the House or the Senate ask them to make investi- 
gation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Whenever the estimates are 
sent in from the department and there is any question, they 
are referred to the Bureau of Efficiency? 

Mr. SMOOT. We ask the Bureau of Efficiency to make an 
investigation and report to Congress. They are responsible to 
Congress, and they are to report to Congress. Nobody can 
remove them unless they are removed by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Do I understand that the 
Bureau of Efficiency, during the session of Congress and during 
a recess, familiarize themselves with the workings of the dif- 
ferent departments? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Congress directs them to do so. If the 
Congress of the United States asks them to make an investiga- 
tion of the duplication of work in the different departments of 
the Government, they make that investigation and report to 
Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is one of the objects I 
had in view, because there has been so much complaint of dupli- 
cation of work, and there is doubtless a very wasteful duplica- 
tion in the different departments. I was wondering if the 
Bureau of Efficiency would have jurisdiction over that question 
or, at least, a recommending power as to how we might iron 
out those difficulties. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Congress had jurisdiction, and has it now, 
but they would use the agency of the Efficiency Board to get 
the information. That is all that was contemplated by the 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask my colleague if he intends to 
support the motion to recede? So far as I am concerned, I 
think if the provision is so meritorious we ought not to recede, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that under the cir- 
cumstances I think it is best te recede. I have not, and I do 
not think any Senator has, any pride in how the legislation is 
secured. If the House wants it upon the budget bill, well and 
good; let it go there. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The House defeated it twice. Why send it 
back again? They will defeat it the third time. If we can put 
it on the budget bill, we can possibly get it through. 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; and we have to have this appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I give in a few words 
the history of this matter, which was put in with, I think, the 
unanimous desire of the committee on the part of the Senate? 
The House rule is different from ours. In order to have a bill 
go to conference it has to be taken from the table by unanimous 
consent, and when that was asked for, in this case, some Mem- 
bers of the House expressed a desire that it might not be agreed 
to until it was brought back to the House for further examina- 
tion and information. The House committee therefore felt 
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bound to take it back. They were not instructed, as they some- 
times are regarding an item, to repudiate it entirely. But they 
were instructed to bring it back. z 

As my colleague on the committee has said, the conferees on 
the other side were willing, with the amendments that were 
offered and agreed to, to stand by it. Ido not think the matter 
of the budget bill was discussed yery much on the floor, but it 
had been discussed in committee and had been talked about in 
the lobbies, and the conferees who worked with us were full 
of the idea. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was referred to on the floor also. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; to some extent. 

My idea, from what I have seen, from what I have read of the 
discussion on the floor, which was not so very extensive, and 
from the spirit of these men—and I have talked also to the 
chairman of the House committee, who was not a member of the 
conference—is that they agree that something ought to be done; 
and, in case of the failure of the passage of a budget bill, which 
they do not contemplate, or if the matter is not eared for in such 
a measure, I believe it can be provided for at some later time. 
However, now does not appear to be the appropriate time to 
press this matter further; in fact, it would avail us nothing to 
do so. Therefore I ask that the Senate recede from the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is to be regretted that no legis- 
lation will be enacted during the present session of Congress to 
promote efficiency and economy in the executive branches of 
the Government. It has been obvious for a long time to those 
who are familiar with executive departments, bureaus, and 
agencies of the Government that radical changes and important 
reforms were imperatively needed. The departments as a rule 
are operating under laws enacted years ago. Changed condi- 
tions have not brought modifications and changes in the statutes 
and regulations controlling executive officials. There should be 

a complete overhauling of the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment. There should be numerous transfers of bureaus and 
executive activities from the departments now controlling them 
to other departments. Under some departments there are ex- 
ecutive agencies whose duties are entirely inconsistent with the 
purpose of the department which controls them. Duplication of 
work is found in every executive department of the Govern- 
ment. Inefficiency, waste, and extravagance have character. 
ized the executive departments for 50 years. Needed reforms, 
reforms recognized as desirable, have not been made. Within 
some of the departments there are reactionary forces and ele- 
ments which oppose efficiency and progress. There is a deyotion 
by many of the employees of the Government to obsolete, defec- 
tive, and absurd regulations and policies for which no defense 
can be offered. 

I have given some little attention to the work of the executive 
departments of the Government and have conferred with hun- 
dreds of.the employees therein. A great many splendid and pro- 
gressive men and women holding positions in the departments 
have voluntarily come to see me and to protest against the ex- 
travagance and waste and inefficiency and duplication which 
are found within these departments. I know of bright young 
men and women who have severed their relations with the Gov- 
ernment service because, of the improper administrative methods 
and the fact that for weeks and months they had but little to 
do. My attention has been repeatedly called to the jealousies 
and contentions upon the part of the officials within depart- 
ments and the disinclination of heads of bureaus and executive 
branches to work economies and bring about proper and legiti- 
mate and authorized reforms. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that there has been a determination upon the part of many 
holding positions of trust and responsibility in the departments 
to keep as many employees as possible. The war more than 
doubled the number of Federal employees within the District 
and it materially increased the number of employees of the Gov- 
ernment in all parts of the country. It was understood that 
thousands and tens of thousands of employees should be sepa- 
rated from the service when the war ended, because there would 
be no necessity of longer retaining them. But months have gone 
by and there are still thousands of employees retained in the 
Government service who should have been released and returned 
to their homes long ago. There are within the Government sery- 
ice thousands of the finest men and women that can be found in 
our country. They deplore the duplication of work, the incom- 
petency of officials and employees, the waste and extravagance 
and inefficiency. They have pride in their work and are am- 
bitious to effectuate reforms and are sincerely desirous of faith- 
fully serving their country. 

Many of this class have conferred with me and have detailed 
numerous instances of the indefensible methods employed and 
policies adhered to in executive branches of the Government. 


The civil-service law and its administration have proven a 
shield and protection to inefficients and defectives and to the 


unambitious and those who were satisfied if they only could 


hold their positions. I have conferred with a number of men 


and women employed in the departments who have declared 
that when they sought to perform an honest day’s work they 
would be remonstrated with by employees and urged to slacken 
their efforts because if they carried out their purposes and did 
their full duty it would result in the dismissal from the service 
of unnecessary employees. Other employees have protested 
because promotions too often were the result of long years of 
service rather than efficiency. Many Senators and Representa- 
tives during the past few years have denounced the conditions 
existing in the executive departments of the Government and 
have insisted that administrative reforms should be initiated, 
consolidations of agencies and bureaus brought about, and 
needed changes for the good of the service and the welfare of the 
people made. But Congress only has debated and criticized, and 
has failed to enact needed legislation. 

Some time ago a bill was introduced having for its object the 
promotion of efficiency in executive departments, bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and agencies of the Federal Government. 
This bill was denounced by some employees and their agents. 
There is no question but what there are some who hold posi- 
tions in the Government who are opposed to reform, to efficiency, 
and to economies. The bill to which I have just referred pro- 
vided that the chief of the bureau should be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and that it should be 
the duty of the bureau over which the chief presided, in addition 


to the various duties imposed by law to “conduct a thorough: 


and detailed examination of the personnel requirements of the 
various departments and department offices, to ascertain whether 
and to what extent any such department or department office has 
too large or too small a number of employees to enable it to per- 
form its duties properly, and to determine what employees, if 
any, are so unfit or inefficient as to warrant their discharge or 
transfer to other duties.” i; ¢ 

It is not my purpose to discuss the bill or its provisions. The 
amendment which was offered to the measure now before us 
and which the conference committee has not accepted, was cal- 
culated, in my opinion, to promote efficiency, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the amendment or some other adequate provision 
was not accepted by the conferees. As I understand, the con- 
tention is that the Budget Committee, which is now considering 
important legislation, will deal with this subject. = 

Mr. President, members of the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate as well as other Senators have repeatedly stated 
that there are thousands of Federal employees.within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who should be separated from the service, 
I do not understand why, in view of the position of Senators, 
that they should continue to make appropriations providing for 
these unnecessary employees. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] was not present, I think, when the legislative bill was 
under consideration. That bill provides for many less clerks 
than have hitherto been provided for; in fact, it made a greater 
reduction than was ever known in a similar bill. We are moy- 
ing in that direction, Of course, this bill does not do away 
with the work of the Bureau of Efficiency. The proposal was 
to place that bureau entirely in the hands of Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I appreciate the statement made 
by the Senator from Wyoming, and understand the matter in 
controversy. I submit most respectfully, however, that efficiency 
and economy will be promoted if legislation shall be enacted 
creating a bureau, board, or commission responsible to the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. The present Bureau of Effi- 
ciency is hampered and has been obstructed in some instances in 
its efforts. It is an executive agency, not a legislative one. It 
is inferior in power and strength and in the number of its 
employees to the departments and to many of the bureaus and 
executive agencies of the Government. Some bureau chiefs and 
other employees of the Government resent any investigation as 
to their work by this or other executive agencies. There should 
not be, however, any such mental attitude upon the part of 
executive boards or agencies. There should be a hearty coop- 
eration in promoting the public welfare and in securing reforms 
and the highest degree of efficiency and economy. 

Unfortunately there has grown up a spirit in some branches 
of executive departments that is intolerant of any control or 
direction by the legislative branch of the Government. It is 
the history of all executive departments of all goyernments 
that they tend to crystallization, to bureaucratic and autocratic 
methods, to stagnation, and deadly and destructive monotony. 
Senators and Congressmen are almost daily confronted with 
evidences of departmental tyranny. Bureaus and executiva 
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agencies become static and immobile. They resist progressive 
measures and rational aud needed reforms. There is a tend- 
ency to increase authority and to extend their powers and 
jurisdiction even to the extent of violating law and encroaching 
upon other branches of the Government. There are many 
executive officials who will resent any control by Congress of 
executive departments. They want to enact the laws, fix their 
own compensation, and determine their authority, jurisdiction, 
and power. Organized for a particular purpose, some executive 
agencies seek to expand and to usurp authority and power. It 
is not a question of partisanship that determines the conduct of 
those pursuing the course suggested. The party affiliations of 
employees, generally speaking, do not bring diversity of views 
in respect to authority and power and importance of executive 
officials and Federal executive agencies, 

Mr. President, let me say in passing that in most countries 
of the world to-day the legislative branches of the government 
ure the ones which speak the voice of the people. As liberalism 
and democracy spread throughout the world and legislative 
power is enlarged the executive authority is diminished. But 
it seems that in this Republic the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment are assuming larger powers, usurping authority, en- 
croaching upon the legislative branch of the Government, and 
attempting to establish a tyrannous and deadly bureaucracy 
and a dangerous and destructive paternalism. In Great Brit- 
ain the executive power is shrinking and the authority of the 
House of Commons is increasing. As the people speak so 
Parliament acts, and its decrees bind the nation. Here execu- 
tive departments and agencies seek to dominate Congress, dic- 
tate legislation, and control the functions and policies of the 
Republic. With the most brazen effrontery executive officers 
carry on extensive propaganda throughout the United States 
in the interests of legislation or policies which they think will 
promote their interests or aggrandize their organization. 

Mr. President, I would condemn in my own party as I 
would in the Republican Party executive inefficiency or usurpa- 
tion upon the part of executive officials. I might add, face- 
tiously, that the Democratic Party knows better and it deserves 
more severe condemnation than would be bestowed upon the Re- 
publican Party. The Democratic Party is professedly the party 
of economy, the party of progress, of reform, of efficiency in its 
administrative policies; in a word, the Democratie Party calls 
for the highest efficiency and an economical administration of 
all public affairs. I believe, Mr. President, that if a law were 
passed creating an efficiency and economy bureau responsive to 
Congress its work would be productive of the highest good 
and resylt in an annual saving of tens of millions of dollars to 
the Government. I sincerely hope that at an early date this 
important subject will be considered by Congress and that 
suitable legislation will be enacted that will effectuate adminis- 
trative reforms and coordinate and integrate Federal agencies 
of the Government and bring about economies in all branches of 
the public service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Wyoming that the Senate recede 
from its amendment numbered 53. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11892) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SWANSON. The river and harbor bill being now under 
consideration, I desire to offer an amendment to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that there 
is an amendment now pending. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then I will ask that amendment may be 
considered after the pending amendment is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Reapinc CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
1, line 3, it is proposed to strike out “ $20,000,000” and insert 
27,000,000.“ 

Mr. KING. I rise to inquire is that the total, or is it proposed 
to add another section to the bill carrying the amount indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The total amount carried by 
the bill, the Chair is advised, is $20,000,000. The amendment to 
the amendment proposes to increase the total to the amount 
stated by the Secretary. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee amendment has not been acted 
upon by the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The pending question is 
on agreeing to the amendment to the committee amendment, 
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Mr. KING. I suggest that it might be wise to defer voting 
on the total until we have passed upon all the amendments. 
Mr. REED. As I understand, all the amendments have been 


passed upon. 

Mr. KING. I understand the Senator from Virginia desires 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


present at this time an amendment providing for a survey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts presents an amendment, which will lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE. It simply provides for a survey, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment be considered now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent that the amendment presented by 
him be now considered. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. The Secretary will state the amendment. 

; The Reapinc CLERK. On page 4, after line 1, it is proposed to 
nsert: 

Boston Harbor, Mass.: South Bay from point of Fort Point Channel, 
Federal Street Bridge, to Massachusetts Avenue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the amendment which I send to the desk. It merely pro- 
vides for the survey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of an amend- 
ment similar in character to that just agreed to. Is there any 
objection? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will reserve an objection until I hear 
what the amendment is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
proposed amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 5, between lines 22 and 23, it is 
proposed to insert “ Warwick River, Va.” 

Mr. POMERENE. I object to that. 

Mr. SWANSON. It merely provides for a survey. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand it merely provides for a 
survey, but there is a survey item on page 5, above where it is 
proposed that the amendment just offered shall come in, the 
action on which I desire to have reconsidered before we get 
through with this matter. I do not know anything about this 
proposition, but while I am on the subject I may say—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The river for which the Senator from Virginia 
desires.a survey was discovered last week, was it not? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is as important as any. Is the Senator 
from Ohio going to object to all survey items? 

Mr. POMERENE. No, sir; but I am going to object to the 
one I have indicated until I know something more about it. I 
desire to make an observation in regard to one which was pro- 
vided for here the other day, and I might just as well do so now. 
On page 5 there appears this amendment, proposed by tle 
committee: 7 

Northwest River, Va.-N. C.: With a view to securing a channel 63 
feet deep at mean low water, and 50 feet wide on the bottom on the 
bar at the mouth and over the shoal 2 miles above the mouth. 

Do I understand that that amendment has been adopted? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has been adopted. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

Mr. SWANSON. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will suggest to the Senator from Ohio that 
when the bill gets into the Senate we can at least have a vote 
upon it, 

Mr. POMERENE. There is a pending amendment, and, there- 
fore, the motion to reconsider would probably not now be in 
order. I am going to ask, howeyer, although I am afraid I 
may not be here, because of an engagement I have elsewhere, to 
reserve a vote upon this amendment in the Senate. Personally 
I have no information about this matter, but I haye some infor- 
mation which I believe to be thoroughly reliable, and I think it 
is proper that I bring it to the attention of the Senate at the 
present time, so that if I am misinformed about it those who 
are interested will have a right to present that evidence to the 
Senate. 

This on its face appears to be a survey for a navigable stream. 
My information about it is that it is not a navigable stream; 
that it never can be made a navigable stream; and that the proj- 
ect is one of private interest alone. If I am misinformed about 


that, those who were instrumental in having it brought here will 

have an opportunity to correct me; and I want to ask the 

Senator from Washington, at whose instance it was presented, 
Mr, JONES of Washington. 


Mr. President 


me. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I introduced the amendment, 
and 1 should like the Senator to furnish me the information to 
which he has referred, so that I can send it to the people at 
home in order that they may reply to it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am just about to do that, and I want 
to say in advance that I acquit the Senator from Virginia of 
having any improper purpose in mind when this amendment was 
presented; but if my information is correct he has been grossly 
deceived, : 

The other day a gentleman came to my office and asked to see 
I hadmet him once before. He is a business man. His 
name is Mr. John Seip, of Chillicothe, Ohio. He brought to me 
a map of conditions in Virginia in this locality, and this par- 
ticular amendment relates to a tract of swamp land containing 
25,000 acres. Mr. John Seip some years ago had a part interest 
in it. It is now owned in part, if not entirely owned, by a gen- 
tleman from Camden, N. J. The fall of this little streamlet— 
it is not a river—is such that it would be absolutely impossible 
to make it navigable by an ordinary scow. Mr. John Seip tells 
me that he has no interest whatsoever in this land. He owns 
to the south of it, and some distance from it, 10,000 acres of 
similar swamp land. He bought it as an investment. He is 
draining it, improving it, and selling it out as a private enter- 
prise; but it is no more a private enterprise than is the 25,000- 
acre tract owned by this New Jersey gentleman. 

I asked Mr. Seip if he would be willing to put in writing the 
facts as he presented them to me. He said he would, and I 
have his written statement here, signed by himself. He tells 
me that he has no interest whatsoever in this legislation, save 
and except such as any other public-spirited citizen would have. 
And now, for the information of the Senate, I send this state- 
ment to the desk and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Mr. John Seip, of Chillicothe, Ohio, made the following statement: 

The item on page 5 of H. R. 11892, Report No, 513, with reference 
to the dredging of Northwest River, in Virginia and North Carolina, to 
make a channel 4 sped deep, 50-foot bottom, is intended altogether for 


the drainage of Pleasant Grove district in Norfolk County, Va., which 


is a private enterprise, and should be paid by private capital instead 
of at public expense. 

The land in that district is a very rich black loam, and without 
drainage has no value, in fact, it is a liability as it lies. With the 
dredging out of Northwest River this land becomes exceedingly valuable 
for agricultural purposes, 

The writer has no interest whatever in any land in that district, in 
fact, has no interest in any land in Virginia, but formerly owned a half 
interest in that portion of the land represented on the map as being 
owned by the Norva Land & Lumber Co. That land is now in the name 
of the Norfolk Farms Co., and is owned and controlled by David Baird, 
of Camden, N. J. 

The river has no uses for navigation purposes; in fact, never has had 
and never can have. The river for the first 9 miles, running from west 
to east, has a fall too great ever to be used for navigation purposes, 

Other property in that vicinity is being develo on a large scale at 
private expense, and all land embraced in the Pleasant Grove drainage 
district, amounting to about 25.000 acres, will be benefited by the dredg- 
ing of the Northwest River and should be paid by the owners thereof. 


JOHN SEIP. 

Arnit 21, 1920. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, this Northwest River, as I 
am informed, enters Tull Bay. It is due to those who are inter- 
ested either to disprove these statements or to bring to the 
Senate such information as will justify this enterprise at public 
expense, 

I want to repeat, I am satisfied that the Senator from Virginin 
knew nothing about these facts, if they are facts, and I believe 
them to be facts. 

I think that is all I care to say on that subject at the present 
time. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am not acquainted with this 
river. I ask the privilege of putting in the Recorp all the cor- 
respondence I had in connection with this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KENDRICK in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Hickory, NORFOLK County, VA., March 26, 1920, 
a mass meeting held a Stewart's store, near Benefit, Norfolk 
County, at 10 a. m., March 26, 1920, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 
“Resolved, That the Hon. CLAUDE A, SwANson, United States Senator 
from Virginia, is hereby requested to introduce an amendment to the 
rivers and harbors bill, if it is not too late, in effect as follows: 


“ SURVEY, 

Northwest River, Va.-N. C. From its mouth to as far u 
as the Norfolk Southern Railway bridge, so as to admit boats 
63 feet of water and a width of not less than 45 feet. 

“Resolved further, That. Senators SIMMONS and OVERMAN of Forth 
Carolina be also requested to the same effect, and also that Hon, E. E. 


HOLLAND and JOHN H. SMALL be requested to look out for the matter in 
the House.” 


JNO. P. WALLACE, Jr., Chairman, 


tream 
rawing 


A. O. LyxcH, Secretary, 


PORTSMOUTH, VA., March 26, 1929. 
Hon. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, i 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Spnator: I attended a sean as noted in the attached 
paper to-day and I was requested to forward it to you. 

You will find that Senator Martin had an amendment passed as to 
the Northwest River suryey in Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, and 
also at second session, as to this stream a considerable distance up to- 
ward its source, but it was only recommended for approval as far up- 
stream as the Norfolk Southern Railway bridge. While there has been 
two surveys and the Army En rs’ office has the data and could 
give an estimate of cost, the law requires, I am informed, that another 
survey will have to be authorized. I have before me House Document 
No. 198, Age aoe Congress, first session, which will give you all the 
information desired. Also there is another House document at second 
session, but I do not remember the number. However, the last report 
of the engineer was during war times, and the people concerned did 
not push the matter. But now, if it is not too late, the people in the 
southern part of Norfolk County would e it if you would make 
an effort to amend the river and harbor bill. Instead of wording the 
amendment as stated in the attached resolution, I suggest that it 
would be better to word it as noted in the recommendation of Col, 
Jerre: Army Engineer. as follows in substance: 

“ Northwest River, Va.-N. C. Survey of bar at the mouth and of 
the shoal 2 miles above its mouth in order to determine the cost 
of dredging channel 64 feet deep at mean low water and 50 feet wide 
on the bottom at these points for navigation,” as you will see by his 
report the removal of the points mentioned will give navigation for 
6} feet to Norfolk Southern bridge, 

The mouth of the Northwest River and some distance upstream is 
in North Carolina, but 11 in the vicinity of Northwest Railway Station 
is in Virginia, therefore it is suggested that the Members of the Senate 
in North Carolina and Mr. SMALL should be interested. Also attention 
of Mr. HOLLAND is called to this. I think Senator Epes, if called to his 
attention, would assist you, as a friend of his—ex-Senator Baird, for- 
merly Senator from New Jersey—owns a considerable acreage of land 
near this river some distance upstream. Senator artin, I under- 
stand, when he got through the survey before had both of the New 
Jersey Senators to assist him. 

+e you will give this matter your attention I will thank you very 
much, + 

I am glad to see by the papers that Mrs. Swanson has improyed in 


henti best wishes and kindest regards, I am, 
Very sincerely, yours, 
` R. E. B. STEWART. 

You will note that Hon. Jobn G. Wallace, jr., member of house of 
delegates from Norfolk County, presided at the meeting. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I rise for information. Is an 
amendment pending, offered by the Senator from Virginia, to 
include this item in the bill? “4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is already in the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is already in the bill. I have reserved 
the right to take another vote upon that amendment when the 
bill comes into the Senate. 

Is it the purpose of the Senator in charge of the bill to pro- 
ceed further to-night? I intended to take up another subject. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, April 23, 
1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tirunspax, April 22, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Father in heaven, life of our life, spirit of our spirit, author 
of all good, our hearts go out in profound sympathy for the 
stricken people in the cyclone districts. Many are dead. More 
are injured and maimed for life. 

Homes are destroyed. Hearts are broken. ‘Their land is 
desolate. We thank Thee that loving hearts and helping hands 
have gone to the rescue. For what hurts one ,hurts all; what 
helps one, helps all, for Thou hast so bound us together in ties 
of kinship. 

Increase our faith and confidence in the overruling of Thy 
providence for the eternal good of all. 

That nothing walks with aimless feet: 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 


Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 


In Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
HON. CHAMP CLARK. 


Mr. ASWELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing an editorial from 
a New Orleans paper on Hon. CHAMP CLARE. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
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an editorial concerning the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK]. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The editorial is as follows: 
{From the New Orleans Item, Apr. 15, 1920.] 
SUP’EAKEK CHAMP CLARK TIE STRONGEST NOMINEE FOR DEMOCRACY. 
(By Marshall Ballard.) 


Millions of Americans, regardless of party affiliation, felt at the time 
of the Baltimore convention that Speaker CHAMP CLARK Was done a 
grave political injustice by being denied a nomination he had earned 
by his sweeping majorities in the primary voting and by his clear 
majorities in the convention itself. 

The Speaker accepted the result of that convention as a 8 
although political enemies, many of whom had betrayed both his fr nd- 
ship and their own pledges, immediately began trying to destroy any 
further public career for him. But he volunteered his immediate sup- 

ort to his victorious opponent, took the stump for him, and wrote 
etters to all Clark followers urging their uy bos support of Wilson. 

Ever a stanch and loyal party man, the Speaker accepted the situa- 
tion with good grace, went about the work of building the party up, 
of holding it together, and of aiding in making it a proper vehicle for 
legislation on behalf of the poopie 

He differed openly from the administration on the Panama Canal 
tolls issue, a matter whereon he felt that the party's platform, man- 
date, and national interests dictated his course. 

After the Baltimore convention friends had seriously urged on him 
that he accept a place on the Progressive ticket with Roosevelt, their 
idea being that as these two were personal friends, each with an im- 
mense personal following, they could therefore sweep the 3 

Roosevelt had Jost at Chicago and split his party. CLARK lost at 
Baltimore and loyally turned in to help save his 3 

President Wilson was nominated on a one-term platform. As his 
first term neared its end Speaker CLank's friends wanted him to become 
a candidate for the nomination against Wilson. By that time many of 
the powerful politicians who had knifed or betrayed CLARK were at 
odds with Wilson. At a word of encouragement from Speaker CLARK, 
these men would have sought his nomination in the primaries. 

The Speaker would not permit this. He felt that any such move 
would destroy any chance the President might have of reelection. In- 
stead he pursued a course of loyal support of Wilson, sacrificed every 
possible moment of bis time to the campaign, and aided as a factor in 
the reelection of the President. 

War was impending when Mr. Wilson began his second term. The 
Democratis Party was in the minority in the House of Representatives. 
Such was the esteem in which the Speaker was held that he and his 
friends were able to muster a majority of the House in favor of a Demo- 
crat’s candidacy and to organize the House for Democratic cooperation 
with the head of the Nation. 

Following the declaration of war, the administration switched from 
a gosition against even the amount of military reparedness advocated 


by former Secretary of War Garrison to a position favori conscrip- 
tion. Speaker CLARK took the view that armies could be gathered more 
quickly and organized more effectively on a volunteer basis. Many of 


his closest friends and advisers disagreed with this view, but the 
Speaker was convinced that he was right. 

Having given his pledge to stand by his associates, he took the floor 
of the House and spoke against the pending conscription bill. He knew 
that in taking this stand he would concentrate violent and bitter criti- 
cism on himself. 

His speech was suppressed, misrepresented, and garbled. Through 
these misquotations of the speech it was represented to the country as 
an attack on the President, on the war, and on the caliber of the 
armies which were to be formed under the universal service act. It is 
doubtful whether in the heat of war excitement one person in a hun- 
dred thousand who discussed the speech took the trouble to read its 
text. 

The Speaker at the same time fought and helped kill the press-gag 
bill. No man ever led a fight for free speech under more trying cir- 
cumstances. 

Ambitious politicians, eager to curry favor with the administration 
by propagan a against the Speaker, later tred to defeat him for the 
minority leadership on the proun that they wanted House leadership 
that would be absolutely subservient to President Wilson. 
was made in the absence of the President from the country. It is not 
on record that it ever recelyed encouragement from either the President 
or from anyone authorized to speak for him. For, contrary to propa- 
ganda constantly spread trying to make trouble between the President 
and the Democratic leader of the House, the relations between these 
two have been satisfactory. At any rate, Speaker CLarK’s friends cite 
the fact that the House and the Executive got along through these try- 
ing times equally as well as has the Senate and the Executive. 

Tone of those friends maintain the theory that Congress should be 
tig opinion and without expression or without difference with the 
dxecutive. 

The function of a party leader In the House, whether his party is in 
the majority or the minority, is to keep the party together, to prevent 
needless friction with the executive branch of the Government, and to 
handle the legislation as effectively as possible in the interest of the 
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country. 
Strong men are not influenced unduly by patronage, politics, or 
friendship in the performance of their duties. Speaker CLARK, although 


the simplest and most unpretentious of men, has a high conception of 
the digit and importance of the House of Representatives. He has 
been at all times unwilling to fall in with the conception that the duty 
of a party member is to vote, act, or follow blindly any influence other 
than that of his own conscience. 

It is noteworthy that under his leadership the Democrats of the 
House have been largely harmonious and without bitter factions for 
the past 15 years. 

In other words, with his lifetime of dealing with men, his long 
experience with legislation, and his own unquestioned Sy A for 
judicial fair-mindedness, for conciliation and adjustment, he has 
able to aid in the creation of real teamwork in his party in the House. 


though the Speaker despises the demagogue and demagoguery and 

is plain-spoken and blunt to a ogret, and although he is without the 
small 8 and theatrical arts which are nereng wopnosen to 
make for popularity, he has achieved an almost unique nding among 
the House with his own party; and ROUES he is 
if any 


the membership of 
famed as a Democratic regular and party man, it is doubt 


man who has occupied his position has been personally more highly 
res and more 2 with the Members of the opposition party. 

t personal and political popularity extends in turn to the masses 
of the voters of the country. 

Missouri, always a close State 
the Republican column. aker 
one of the closest politically in the State. Yet there, as everywhere 
he has contested for votes, the element of confidence exists among those 
who know him, who have followed his unremitting years of work, who 
know his record. In his own district he has pulled through many 
Republican landslides and shown strength enough to poll a safe ma- 
jority of votes for over 20 years. 

Just now Democratic political leaders are attempting to test the 
sentiment of the voters and to decide on a man who would make a suc- 
Pa aor rn and who would satisfy the needs of the country as an 

There is a sober realization of the fact that in spite of the party's 
great and brilliant record in many particulars, there is a reaction 
against many things done and attempted. The most of these were ren- 
dered necessary by war. here is a re for sane and substantial 

rogress ; there is a desire for economy running current with a desire 
‘or relief from many of the burdens and restrictions which war has 
placed on the business and life of yell hae ns 

Some Democrats diagnose the needs of the future as a need of a 
return to old-time Democratic simplicity in government. They do not 
feel that unknown and untried men, faddists, or innovators are desir- 
able at the head of the Government during the next four years. They 
want a man who has performed long enough in the public service to be 
known. They want a candidate whose personality will harmonize with 
the party, add strength to it where it may be weak, and hold and con- 
solidate the position it has gained through eight ears of legislation, 
much of it radical and progressive. He must aid it in shaping up, 
pruning down, and improving that part of the legislation which has 

een created through the emergency of war. Much of this is no longer 
needed for the ce-time pu of a peace-loving democracy. 

Although it customary for those who bring unknown or untried 
men out ag candidates to surround them with an air of mystery and 
to attribute to them supernatural powers or qualifications, there are 
many to-day who believe that a known man would make the best appeal 
to the voters. Stunt doers, spectacular performers, and mystery men 
do not appen as strongly as they did during the hysteria of war. 

Contact with legislation and with legislators extending over a period 
of years enables a President to deal harmoniously with Congress. Man 
years of study of all the machinery employed by the Government an 
os a of 12 egislation enables a man to avoid mistakes and to accom- 
plish resul 

There is nothing theatrical or mysterious about Speaker CLARK, He 
is better known as a legislator and as a leader of a great element of 
his party than is any man in America. He has many friends and few 
enemies of a type who would do him harm before the voters of the 
country. As a candidate, as a vote vege? for the Democratic Party, 
he is to-day the most logical choice for that party among those who 
seek its preferment and success at the polls. 

The Newberry trial in Michigan was not needed to make the Ameri- 
can people feel that enormous primary campaign expenditures are unde- 
sirable. Speaker CLARK in contesting for the Democratic nomination 
at Baltimore refused to allow his managers to seek campaign funds 
from those who might possibly seek legislation. Less than 4 0,000 in all 
was contributed to his campaign fund. The deficit he made up largely 
from his earnings as a writer and lecturer. 

Over four times this amount was spent in behalf of President Wilson's 
campaign. All other candidates collected and spent far more than 


CLARK, 

Had he been ee to leave his duties in Washington and the coun- 
try, had he been willing to authorize his managers to seek the financial 
support of those moneyed men and great influences who furnish the 
material for 5 he would have been President of the United 
States for four if not eight years. No one can read the chapter on 
the Demora convention in his recently printed book without realizing 

s fact. 

In spite of the many favorite sons’ booms existing at present, and in 

ite of the great merits of many of those mentioned for the nomina- 
tion, the cold fact remains that no one discussed to-day has the general 
eligibility for getting electoral votes for the party in November that 
ex- ker CLARK has, 

The same qualities which made a great body of Democrats turn to 
him as their leader eight years ago have an even stronger appeal to- 
day, for he has shown in eight years of added party and patriotic seryice 
that he can serve as well as command and that he is neither elated in 
victory nor downcast in adversity. g 

Throughout these 2 the simple and rugged Americanism of the 
man has shown forth. The great interests which contribute gigantic 
campaign funds and Ane bureaus in behalf of candidates have 
interests of an international character which is not common to the 
interests of the masses of the American people. In combination they 
can force nominations on political parties, but they can not force elec- 
tions. As a rule — 5 try to place a 5 President in office, but 
try to insure themselves by cither nominating an impossible Democrat 
= by destroying the chances of nominating a mocrat of standing with 
the masses, 


litically, has recently swung into 
RK’s district has been for years 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 1353) for the 
relief of the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 13387) to extend the time for the 
construction of a bridge across the St. Louis River between the 
States of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 12775) making further and more ef- 
fectual provisions for the national defense, and for other pur- 

had requested a conference with the House of Representa- 
tives on the bill and amendment, and had appointed Mr. Waps- 
WORTH, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. New, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and Mr, 
THOMAS as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: J 

S. 2442. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey to the trustees of the Yankton Agency Presby- 
terian Church, by patent in fee, certain land within the Yank- 
ton Indian Reservation; and 

S. 806. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Iowa 
Tribe of-Indians against the United States. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that April 21 they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bill; 

H. R. 11578. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE BROWNING. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House set aside Sunday, May 16, 1920, for addresses 
on the life, character, and public services of the late Repre- 
sentative BROWNING, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that Sunday, May 16, be set apart for memo- 
rial exercises for his late colleague, Mr. Browninc. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the time for these 
memorial services on Sundays ought to be fixed either at 10 
o'clock in the morning or 2 o'clock in the afternoon, because 
when we meet at 12 o'clock it makes everybody late for dinner. 
If they began at 10 o'clock, we would be through before noon. 
I have nothing to present now on this subject, although I 
am going to introduce a rule, and I want to notify the House 
of that fact. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House at this time for one hour on the sub- 
ject of financing the soldiers’ bonus. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois 
to withhold that request until after I present a conference report 
on the legislative bill. 

The SPEAKER. There is already a special order for to-day, 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Howarp] may address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. 
Speaker's table is disposed of? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Then I ask that at the conclusion 
of his address I may address the House for one hour on the 
subject of financing the soldiers’ bonus. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I regret to have to object, but 
I shall have to do so. There is a rule coming in for the consid- 
eration of a bill that ought to be passed to-day, and that, to- 
gether with the consideration of the conference report on the 
legislative bill, will consume most of the day. If the gentleman 
desires to address the House at the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the Crow Indian bill under the special rule, there will be 
no objection, and I do not know but what he could secure half 
an hour in connection with the consideration of that bill. There 
is to be some general debate. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Les. 

Mr. GARRETT. The rule provides, as drawn, that that de- 
bate shall be confined to the bill; but I want to ask the gentle- 
man if it is not a fact that that rule to which the gentleman 
refers was reported wholly because the leadership of the House 
found itself without anything else to present to the House 
to-day and that there is no great urgency for its passage? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is not altogether true; but I will say 
to my friend if we have time to consider the Crow bill and 
also listen to the gentleman from Illinois for an hour I am 
sure we will be glad to do it, but if the gentleman from 
Illinois speaks immediately after the gentleman from Okla- 
homa speaks we will take up the Crow bill late in the afternoon. 

Mr. GARNER. I presume it is the gentleman’s purpose to go 
on with the Private Calendar to-morrow? 

Mr. MONDELL. That was the intention, 


As soon as the business on the 
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Mr. GARNER. Have you got a program already arranged 
for Saturday? 

Mr. MONDELL. A good many of the brethren seem to be 
quite desirous of wending their way homeward to primaries and 
other important occasions on Saturday. 

Mr. GARNER. I merely asked the gentleman the question, 
anticipating his answer. I think it is evident on its face that 
the time can be had during this week to discuss almost any 
subject that the minority or the majority may want to discuss. 

Mr. MONDELL, I think so. 

Mr. GARNER. It would not keep gentlemen from going home 
Friday night if we merely wanted to come back here Saturday 
and have some general debate. I do not know whether the gen- 
Ueman from Illinois desires to make that arrangement or not. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I would not like to do that. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that would hardly be fair to the 
gentleman from Illinois, to have it understood that all we 
would do Saturday would be to have some general debate, be- 
cause while many gentlemen would no doubt be glad to listen 
to the gentleman from Illinois, if no vote is to come up on 
Saturday there are likely to be a good many gentlemen 
absent. It should not take a very considerable time to dispose 
of the Crow bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Suppose you allow an hour before you start 
in on the Crow bill, because the rule on that bill provides that 
the debate must be confined to a discussion of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is there objection on that side to modifying 
the Crow rule? 

Mr. GARRETT. I think there will be*none. That would 
restore it to what it was originally, As the proposition was 
first laid before the committee there was provision for two 
hours’ debate; an hour on a side, to be confined to the bill, but 
upon the suggestion of the majority members of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs that time was cut down to an hour. 

Mr. MONDELL. May I suggest to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that he modify the Crow rule so that the general debate 
shall occupy an hour and a half, and that an hour be given to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Rainey], and then 
15 minutes on a side in addition to that for general debate. 

Mr. POU. The rule would also have to be modified in respect 
to the provision which requires the debate to be confined to the 
subject matter of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. That can be done. 

Mr. POU. With that amendment I do not think there would 
be any objection to it. 

Mr. GARNER. There is really no controversy about the 
Crow bill, is there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not that I know of. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. None at all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I suggest, inasmuch as there 
seems to be a general consent, that the rule be modified as 
indicated. 

Mr. GARRETT. I think that would be a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. Let there be an hour and a half of general debate, with 
the understanding that it shall not be confined to the bill, and 
with the understanding that one hour of that shall be given to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Rainey]. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov], I believe, desires 10 
minutes on the rule. 

Mr. POU. That can be eliminated by asking unanimous con- 
sent of the House to address the House for eight minutes, which 
I do. 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, are we to have 
any debate on the rule? 

Mr. POU. There will be no debate on the rule as far as 1 
am concerned. : 

Mr. SNELL. Suppose we do not present the rule, but ask 
unanimous consent for consideration of the bill. 

Mr. POU. There will be no objection on this side. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman 
in charge of the rule ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the Crow bill, with the arrangement for debate that has 
been suggested, to follow the consideration of the conference 
report on the legislative bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, we could have passed 
the Crow bill while they haye been talking about this thing. 
Nobody is going to fight it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately after the conference report on the legislative bill is 
disposed of it may be in order to go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union to take up the Crow 
Indian bill, S. 2890; that there be an hour and a half general 
debate, of which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. 
RaryeEY] shall have 1 hour, the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pov] 10 minutes, and the balance for debate on the bill 
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Mr. HASTINGS. ‘That will not interfere with the remarks of 
my colleague, Mr. Howarp? 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that after the consideration of the report on the 
legislative bill it shall be in order to go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the Crow Indian bill; that there shall be 1 hour and 30 minutes 
of general debate, of which 1 hour shall be allotted to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Ratney], 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov], and the other 20 
minutes on the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


DEVELOPMENT OF OKLAHOMA. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. How- 
arp] is recognized under the special order for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, 31 years ago to-day in the great 
Southwest several thousand sturdy pioneers were at this very 
moment of that day engaged in a mad race for homes in a most 
virgin part of this country. That, sir, marked the beginning of 
what is to-day one of the greatest States of this Union. That 
race for homes marked the start of the construction of the great 
State of Oklahoma. That fertile country which was inhabited 
in the morning by the occasional cowboy and the coyote at even- 
tide of that same day boasted of cities of thousands and a total 
population running well-nigh to the hundred-thousand mark. 
The selection of “ Oklahoma ” for this great State’s name could 
not be improved ufern—Oklahoma being of Indian origin, and 
meaning “ Happy home of the red man.” 

Recently in this House the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, in speaking of 
Oklahoma, said: 3 

one in m en t ice in the 
Bair apn pa doe. — t look x with pete end pleasure. 
One of these is that for years I did my best to bestow the boon of 
statehood upon Oklahoma. ‘Two of the most pleasant weeks of my life 
were spent that beautiful land hunting and fishing. I drove oyer it 
in-a wagon and viewed the landscape o'er with ever- sin 
3 could tell that it would some day be a great Pg a 
cultural State, but the chances are that in that far-away day even the 
most imaginative and enthusiastic of boomers never dreamed what a 
rich and mighty commonwealth she would become within two decades, 
with fair prospects of becoming one of the greatest and wealthiest 
States of the Union. Neither Jules Verne nor any other novelist ever 
wrote a tale so fetching as the history of Oklahoma. Her population is 
composed of the very cream of the peoples of the older States—the 
young, the vigorous, the adventurous, the daring. 

In that statement the honored gentleman from Missouri stated 
a truth of development which is the marvel of the world and 
paid a compliment to our people which we Oklahomans appre- 
ciate very highly. 

And it is to enlarge upon that statement and to tell more 
minutely of the development of that Commonwealth that I have 
sought to address you on this anniversary of the laying of its 
foundation. In the past to people who have not studied Okla- 
homa there has been some amazement expressed at her rapid 
development, but too many, I fear, have looked upon her as a 
nonimportant Commonwealth, located in an arid or semiarid 
region, rich in natural resources but barren to a great extent 
as to the greatest of all assets—that of agriculture and agri- 
cultural enterprise, 

You have heard of our great oil wells, from which to-day 
there is being produced a large per cent of the crude petroleum 
of the world; you have been told of the great deposits of lead 
and zinc and other minerals produced within her borders; 
some of you probably know that during war time probably more 
of the lead used in the manufacture of ammunition was pro- 
duced in the district I represent in this Congress than in any 
other part of the country. Some of you may have been told 
that within her borders are located fhe greatest deposits of rock 
asphalt in the entire country, and that to-day it is being devel- 
oped and is to become a very important factor in the building 
of hard-surfaced roads throughout this country. But I dare 
say that few of you and few of your constituents realize that 
the agricultural development of Oklahoma has kept pace, and 
that last year she stood tenth among the States of the Union 
in the matter of the value of her agricultural production, and 
it is of this that I want to address my remarks for a few 
moments. 5 

Recently the State board of agriculture of Oklahoma, through 
its president, took an invoice and made some comparisons rela- 
tive to Oklahoma's agricultural possibilities and development 
which, even to Oklahomans, was amazing. This invoice dis- 
closed the fact that Oklahoma's prosperity is not dependent 
chiefly on corn, wheat, and oats, as in the corn belt, nor on 
cotton, as in the far South, nor yet on hay and potatoes, as in 
the East. Corn is over 50 per cent of the total crop value in 


some States; wheat is over 50 per cent in still others. A failure 
in any one of these crops in these States is very disastrous. 


Oklahoma's leading crop is only 36 per cent of the total crop 
Value of the State. Hence failure in one or two crops affects us 
less seriously. We not only grow the leading field crops of most 
sections, but for many of them our farmers get more dollars per 
acre than the average of either the United States or of the 
State that leads in production of the crop. The price of an 
acre of Oklahoma’s average plowland is shown to be half that 
of the United States, although the acre income from crops ex- 
ceeds the average of the whole United States. [Applause.] 
Thus the farmers of Oklahoma have made the remarkable rec- 
ord of producing more dollars an acre from the 12 leading crops 
than the estimated price of the land on which these crops grew. 


WEALTH MADE ON CHEAP LANDS. 


To illustrate and analyze by way of comparison, we find that 
the highest-priced plowland in America is throughout the State 
of Iowa, which State has an average price of $169 for average 
plowland, $129 for poor plowland, and $196 per acre for good 
plowland, showing an average price per acre for plowland for 
that State of $164.50, with an average production last year of 
$49.92 per acre. Oklahoma, with a plowland value of $38 per 
acre for average plowland, $24 per acre for poor plowland, 
and $51 per acre for good plowland, or an average for all plow- 
land per acre of $38, showed an earning average in her 12 lead- 
ing crops of $39.50 per acre. 

Thus, Oklahoma farmers received last year from crops alone 
a gross income of $1.50 an acre more than the estimated price 
of the land. The average price of plowland for Oklahoma in 
1907 was $22.49 an acre, while in 1919 it was $38 per acre. The 
increase has been 70 per cent in 10 years, or an annual increase 
of 7 per cent. This is showing splendid results on the invest- 
ment, even though the profits from farm operations be not 
counted. Oklahoma farmers received from 12 field crops $3.65 
an acre more than the average of the United States for the 
same crops. Yet the price of average plowland in Oklahoma is 
barely half that of the average value of plowland throughout 
the United States. Average plowland in Iowa is nearly four 
and one-half times that in Oklahoma, yet Iowa's leading field 
crops produced only $2.70 an acre, or 7 per cent more than 
Oklahoma’s 12 leading crops. It may also be surprising to you 
to know that Oklahoma produced more broom corn than all 
other States combined during last year. 

Likewise, a comparison of Oklahoma’s agricultural record in 
1919 with that of her neighbor, the great State of Missouri, is 
very favorable to the State of Oklahoma. The two States are 
practically the same size, and they grow practically the same 
erops. Missouri is 100 years old, while Okiahoma’s first settle- 
ment was made 31 years ago. Missouri’s average plowland is 
listed as nearly twice that of Oklahoma’s. It devotes nearly 
one and one-half million acres more plowland to growing its 12 
leading field crops than Oklahoma devotes to her 12 leading field 
crops. Yet Oklahoma farmers received $7.38 an acre more for 
these crops than did Missouri farmers receive for theirs. And 
on their large acreage in cultivation Missouri's total crop value, 
including cotton seed, was $551,056,000. Oklahoma’s total was 
$547,758,000. These figures give Oklahoma tenth place among 
the States in total value of crops. 

The farmers of Oklahoma have used every method and means 
at their command to bring out such successful results as I haye 
pointed out. The average income to Oklahoma farmers last 
year from farm products was $3,600. In addition to this, their 
tables were supplied with home-grown fruit and vegetables, 
milk and butter, poultry and eggs, ham and bacon, and occa- 
sionally a tender steak or a roast from a fat yearling. These 
farmers paid no gas or light bills; no house rent; no street car 
fares; many bought no fuel; they have daily mail delivery. 
Many have rural phones and do their visiting and shopping in 
autos. They enjoy the year-around outdoor life, with the health- 
giving sunshine and pure air of Oklahoma. 

STATE DEVELOPMENT, CLEARLY SHOWN. 

A comparison of crop production for 1919 with that of 1907, 
the year Oklahoma was made a State, indicates fairly well the 
development of the State. It happens that the two years were 
very similar in weather conditions, and the yield per acre of 
yarious crops differs but little. Even allowing for differences in 
prices for crops in the two years, a large balance in favor of 
1919 remains. This indicates new land brought into cultivation, 
and there is yet a large amount of raw Jand to be brought under 
the plow. The value of the four leading crops in 1907 was 
$114,958,000. In 1919 these same crops sold for $424,923,000, 
In 1907 the live stock of Oklahoma brought, in round figures, 
$116,998,000, while the live stock in 1919 brought $214,181,000. 
Or, in other words, the four leading crops in 1919 have a value 
that is 870 per cent, or nearly four times that of 1907. The live- 
7 755 value for 1919 was 183 per cent, or nearly twice that of 
1907. 


1920. 
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Farm hands in Oklahoma were paid a monthly wage of $60.60 
in 1919. This, according to the Government statistics, is $4.31 
more than the average of the United States. It is more than is 
paid in the Corn Belt States and exceeds their average by $5.88. 
It is more than is paid in any other of the 16 States that com- 
prise the South Atlantic and the South Central groups, and is 
$15.35, or 35 per cent more than the average wages paid in these 
States. Only seven States in the United States paid higher 
harvest wages than Oklahoma. 

The question naturally arises, What has brought this about? 
To those who know the State intimately the record is not at all 
surprising. Oklahoma is over 400 miles long from east to west, 
extending from the foothills of the Rockies in Colorado to the 
Ozark Mountains of Arkansas. Its elevation slopes from 4,000 to 
400 feet. It has many kinds of soils and the precipitation varies 
from 55 inches on the eastern border to 20 inches on the western 
border. It overlaps the grain and live-stock regions of the 
North and the cotton regions of the South, It is the meeting 
place and overlapping grounds of all crops, all conditions, all 
peoples. From each region have come pioneer men and women 
to seek homes in a new and growing country. Naturally time 
is required to succeed in farming where conditions are strange. 
Progress for some years is necessarily slow. Yet the interchang- 
ing of ideas as naturally results from such a condition is very 
beneficial, and under the stimulus of war production and high 
prices Oklahoma farmers exerted themselves to unusual efforts. 
Often one or more of the great variety of crops is a partial fail- 
ure, It so happened that in 1919 every one of the many differ- 
ent field, orchard, or garden crops of the State produced a fair 
yield. Thus Oklahoma had the combination of an unusual in- 
centive for every farmer to produce the greatest possible yield, 
with a season favorable to every crop grown in the State and 
high prices were obtained for everything. 

While such a combination of favorable conditions can not be ex- 
pected as a regular thing, yet it shows the latest possibilities for 
financial success in farming Oklahoma soil. Development in the 
future is very apt to continue even more rapidly than in the past. 

A brief summary discloses the following facts: 

Oklahoma crops for the year 1919 were worth $547,758,000. 

Value of Oklahoma live stock for 1919 was $214,181,000. 

Oklahoma now ranks tenth among the States in the value of 
all crops. 

The average income of the 200,000 families on Oklahoma’s 
farms for 1919 exceeded $3,600. 

Last year’s acre value of Oklahoma's 12 leading field crops 
exceeded the estimated acre price of its average plow land. 

Last year’s acre value of Oklahoma's 12 leading field crops 
exceeded the average of the United States for the same crops. 

For each of nine leading field crops the acre income for Okla- 
homa last year exceeded the average of the United States for 
the same crops. 

Oklahoma received more dollars per acre from each of nine 
leading field crops for 1919 than was received by the various 
States that lead in total production of these crops. 

The crop value in 1919 was nearly four times the crop value in 
statehood year, 1907. 

The live-stock value was nearly twice the live-stock value in 
statehood year, 1907. 

Our farmers paid for farm help one-third more per month than 
the average paid in the 16 States comprising the South Atlantic 
and the South Central groups. 

Half the farms are under oil lease, and from these leases last 
year landowners received $52,000,000. = 

Oklahoma landowners received last year from crops, royalties, 
and live stock the total sum of $840,939,000. 

Mr. Speaker, this is only a brief and hurried outline of the 
developments of Oklahoma. Oklahoma has taken her place as 
one of the great States of the Union; her hills and valleys are 
dotted with schools and churches, where the children of these 
sturdy pioneers are being educated and where we worship God 
according to the dictates of our own beliefs. Her citizens are 
comprised of the very best blood from the East, from the West, 
from the North, and from the South, and to others who desire 
to make Oklahoma their home they extend a friendly and wel- 
coming hand. [Applause.] They are not jealous of their 
blessings and prosperity, and those who journey there will find 
a wide field before them, where their efforts will be crowned 
with success if they but persevere. For does not the very name 
“ Oklahoma ” assure to them contentment and prosperity—Okla- 
homa, the land of happy homes”? [Applause.] 

IEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE; AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL— 

CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I call up conference 
report on the bill H. R. 12610, the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill. 


The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on a certain amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12610) making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: : 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, 
and -agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“The Bureau of Efficiency, together with its books, papers, 
and records, furniture, equipment, and supplies, is hereby trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of Congress; and its officers and em- 
ployees are transferred in their present status without reap- 
pointment. The Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency shall here- 
after be appointed jointly by the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives and may be re- 
moved from office by them. All other employees of the bureau, 
including a disbursing officer for the payment of the salaries 
and expenses of the bureau, shall be appointed in accordance 
with the civil-service laws and regulations. The Bureau of 
Efficiency is authorized to investigate any matters relating to 
the organization, activities, or methods of business of the 
Several administrative services of the Government whenever 
directed by either House of Congress or requested by the heads 
of such services and shall from time to time submit to Congress 
reports of its investigations with recommendations looking to 
greater efficiency and economy in the conduct of the public 
business. It shall make such special investigations and reports 
as may be required by either House of Congress or by any 
cominittee or subcommittee thereof of either House having 
jurisdiction over appropriations and expenditures. Adminis- 
trative officers and employees of the executive departments and 
other establishments shall furnish authorized representatives 
of the Bureau of Efficiency with all information that the bureau 
may require for the performance of its dnties, and shall give 
such representatives access to all records and papers that may 
be needed for that purpose.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 


Wx. R. Woop, 

Epwarp H. Wason, 

T. U. SISSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


= F. E. WARREN, 
REED Soor. 
Ler S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on Senate amendment 
No. 53 to the bill (H. R. 12610) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the - 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees as to the said 
amendment : 

On No. 53: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
transferring the Bureau of Efficiency from the executive branch 
of the Government to the jurisdiction of Congress and modifies 
the Senate amendment in the following manner: Provides that 
the chief of the bureau may be removed from office by joint 
action of the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House instead of by concurrent resolution ; limits the investiga- 
tions of the bureau relating to the organization, activities, or 
methods of business of the administrative services of the Gov- 
ernment to those which may be directed by either House of 
Congress or those which may be requested by the heads of such 
administrative services; limits the special investigations and 
reports which may be required by either House or any com- 
mittee thereof to those requested by committees having jurisdic- 
tion over appropriations or expenditures and extends the au- 
thority for requesting such investigations to any subcommittee 
of either House having jurisdiction of appropriations and ex- 
penditures. 

WX. R. Woop, 

E. H. Wason, 

T. U. Sisson, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Speaker, on behalf of the con- 
ferees, I desire to make a brief statement with reference to 
our action. It is not the purpose or desire of the conferees to 
do anything contrary to the wishes of this House. We were 
instructed to further disagree to the proposal in the legislative 
bill by way of a Senate amendment for the transfer of the 
Bureau of Efficiency to the jurisdiction of Congress. We did 
that, and as a result of a further disagreement an amendment 
was proposed. That amendment has been reported by the 
Clerk. It is in substance the amendment that was suggested 
by the War Department. We took away from that amendment 
the manner in which the Chief of the Bureau of Effieiency 
might be removed. The amendment provides that he may be 
appointed by the joint action of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the Senate. In its orig- 
inal form he could only be removed by a joint resolution. That 
we amended, and now it reads “may be removed by the same 
authority that made the appointment.” 

It also provides that the Bureau of Efficiency may be put 
in motion by any of the activities of the Government, by direct 
action of Congress through its instruction, through the request 
of any committee on appropriations or expenditures, or through 
the request of any subcommittee of the committees I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman aware of the fight which 
is now and has been going on for some time made upon the Chief 
of the Bureau of Efficiency by Mr. Luther C. Stewart and his 
affiliated organization of Government employees? y 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; I know something about that 
fight, but I desire in this connection to say that the very op- 
position that is being offered to this proposal ought to be the 
best possible argument why it should be adopted. I think we 
ought to have a bureau of efficiency independent of the claims 
or demands of any clique or class, men who are bound to do 
their duty as they understand it under their oaths, owing obedi- 
ence to no one save the Congress of the United States, who will 
be responsible for their creation and continuance in office. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman did not permit me to finish 
my statement. The chief of the Bureau of Efficiency to amount 
to anything, as I am sure the gentleman from Indiana will 
agree, will incur the hostility of various parties from time to 
time. That is true, is it not? . 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Absolutely true. * 

Mr. BLANTON. Beyond any question he will incur the hos- 
tility and the animosity of employees; and does the gentleman 
think it wise to leave it to just two people to remove him? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, I do not think there would be any 
danger in lodging this authority in the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate. I have sufficient confidence in 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House at 
the present moment to think that they would not yield to any 
influence that would be detrimental to the good of the service, 
and I have enough confidence in those who will occupy those 
offices in the future to feel the same way in respect to them. 
The way in which this proposal came to us it would take very 
nearly the same machinery and the same trouble to remove this 
officer as it would to impeach a public officer. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has no more confidence in the 
Speaker of this House and the President of the Senate than I 
have, yet the gentleman would not leave it to those two officials 
to remove the heads of bureaus or Cabinet officers without any 
other hearing than their own initiative. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I would say in answer to that that 
the Director of the Bureau of Efficiency would be an officer of 
the House and he would be responsive to the House, and I 
think the agreement of the conferees on that proposition is very 


good. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I understand that this is left to the 
Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate. Does 
that mean the Vice President of the United States? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It means the Vice President, if there 
be a Vice President. : 

Mr. MILLER. Can the gentleman state how many employees 
there are now employed in this Bureau of Efficiency? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not know exactly how many 
there are. There are quite a number. The fact is that the force 
is not sufficient at the present moment to meet the demands. I 
happen to be in a position to know that there are demands from 
some of these departments at this time for this Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, and that they can not comply with those demands be- 


cause they have not sufficient force at the present to do all they 
are called upon to do. 

Mr. MILLER. Is the status of each of these employees now 
fixed under the civil service? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. As I understand it, they are not 
fixed by the civil service. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. In answer to the question, I would state that 
the employees of this department, aside from those men who 
actually do the work, the expert accountants, the employees 
used by this bureau are, many of them, in the departments 
which they are investigating. This is for the manifest purpose, 
first, of not having a permanent and unnecessary pay roll, and, 
second, because by working the employees in the departments 
they are able to impress upon them the forms and economies 
which they desire to have put in practice, 

Mr. MILLER. We are taking on no new employees? 

Mr. SISSON. No; no new employees, and no increase of 
salaries. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The amendment provides that the 
present employees shall be transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the Congress. I am informed, and I think I am not misstating 
the facts, that the vast majority of the membership of this 
House is in favor of this Bureau of Efficiency being responsive 
to the Congress, and that the Congress should have to do with 
putting it in motion and directing its course, so that the bureau 
may act as an independent agent. As has been suggested by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], the very activity of 
the Bureau of Efficiency incurs displeasure sometimes by reason 
of its going crosswise to the practices established in the various 
bureaus of the Government or with the ideas of those on the 
outside. We all know that there is necessity for efficiency; 
that there is room for very great improvement in every bureau 
in the city of Washington. The only objection I have heard 
offered, and I think the only tenable objection that may be 
made—and I can not see that that is well taken—is that if this 
Bureau of Efficiency is transferred to Congress, as is proposed, 
it will have a deterring effect on the possible passage of 
a budget system. As I stated the other day, I am heartily 
in favor of the establishment of a budget system. We all 
know how much it is needed. I do contend, however, that 
the establishment of this Bureau of Efficiency will in no- 
wise interfere with the establishment of the budget system. It 
will all the more demonstrate the necessity of the budget 
system. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman state the scope of the 
activities of this Bureau of Efficiency? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It was meant under its creation that 
this Bureau of Efficiency should be what it is called—a Bureau 
of Efficiency—and that they might go into these different de- 
partments at the solicitation of the heads of the bureaus and 
of the departments and assist them in getting greater efficiency, 
not only as to method but as to execution. 

Mr. HUSTED. Where did the employees of this bureau get 
the training and experience that would enable them to go into 
the departments here and straighten them out? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They are selected by reason of their 
peculiar fitness for that character of work. This Bureau of 
Efficiency has been in existence in some form or other, as I 
understand it, since 1913, and they have in their employ now 
some very efficient men. They have done some very, very val- 
uable service, which all will admit who know anything about 
the scope of their work, but the bureau is so handicapped by 
reason of obstacles thrown in its way that its work has been 
very much obstructed. We all know that our system of doing 
business here is archaic, that there is not a business establish- 
ment in the Nation that could last any time if it employed the 
same methods for the conduct of its business that are employed 
in the District of Columbia, but this course has been followed 
here so long, and they have become so used to it, that-any sug- 
gested change or advice toward a change is bitterly resented by 
some of the departments. There are many exceptions to this, 
however. The Post Office Department is the best business de- 
partment in the city of Washington to-day [applause], and it 
was made so by reason of Postmaster General Burleson inviting 
this Bureau of Efficiency into that department and having it 
make a complete revolution and renovation. Likewise, in the 
Treasury Department great reforms have been brought about 
by reason of the activity of this bureau, with the cooperation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. They are now working there, 
and I am gratified to say to you that by reason of the establish- 
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ment of modern methods in the dispatch and conduct of the 
business of that department, since the close of the war, through 
this Bureau of Efficiency, in one division alone they have been 
able to reduce their clerical force by more than 500. If the same 
cooperation was had in all of these other branches of the Gov- 
ernment, there might be no need of this proposition. 

But unfortunately outside of the Government activity there 
is an activity that is bent on destroying efficiency, that has no 
sympathy whatever with the introduction of efficiency in any 
of these departments. They would like to destroy, if you please, 
not only the man who is at the head of the present Bureau of 
Efficiency, but they would like to destroy the entire system 
itself, preferring that all engaged in Government work serve 
the smallest period of time and get the greatest amount of 
return for it. Now, as I was stating a while ago, the only op- 
position we have heard to this proposal in this House is that 
it will have a bad effect upon the possibility of the passage of 
the so-called budget system. I am willing to agree, if the 
gentlemen who are friendly to the budget system will agree, 
that in the event that this proposal is adopted and a budget 
system is enacted into law during the present Congress or at 
any other Congress, embodying, if you please, the same machin- 
ery or in substance the same that will do the work—that is all 
we are after, the result—that there will be no objection made 
from any quarter to a clause repealing this law. Now, it 
strikes me that is a fair proposition, and I think that it would 
be proper for the reason that we do not want duplication of 
effort even in the efficiency business. We have duplication of 
effort in all these departments and we are trying to get rid of it 
through the instrumentality of this Bureau of Efficiency; so in 
the event a budget system is adopted, and I hope it will be before 
this Congress ends or even before we recess, there could be very 
easily inserted in that measure a clause repealing this law, 
and in the event that by reason of some unfortunate circum- 
stances the passage of the budget system be delayed until the 
next session of Congress, why this activity can go on, and there 
is necessity for its going on every hour, for by reason of its 
not being permitted to operate fully there are thousands and 
millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money that is being need- 
lessly and uselessly wasted. Now, I have said all I desire to 
say. I have brought to you all the information that your 
committee has on this subject with the recommendation that this 
report be adopted for the reasons I have tried to offer. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I very much regret to be 
compelled to oppose the conference report, but I do not believe 
that this conference report should be adopted, and for many very 
excellent reasons. The gentlemen will remember that when 
this committee brought in their conference report providing for 
an agreement on all of the items in controversy save this one 
their report was adopted and with regard to this particular item 
the House unanimously advised the conferees to disagree to 
the Senate amendment. The conferees have seen fit to agree to 
the Senate amendment somewhat modified. I do not desire 
to criticize the conferees for that action. They have, I am 
sure, exercised their best judgment by doing what in their 
opinion should be done. I am sorry I can not agree with them, 
Gentlemen may not believe that the fate of the budget and the 
budget system depends on our action relative to this matter, 
but I am firmly convinced that while the adoption of this 
amendment will not necessarily and of itself prevent the adop- 
tion of wise and proper budget legislation, I very greatly fear 
that the adoption of this amendment in any form will place a 
serious obstacle in the way of thoroughgoing budget legisla- 
tion. Whether that was the intent of anyone interested in the 
matter I do not know, and I do not pretend to say, but that, 
in my opinion, will be its effect. It strikes me that at a time 
when the entire matter of the budget is still under consideration 
by the Congress and still in an unfinished state it is not logical 
that we shall adopt as an amendment on an appropriation bill 
partial legislation on that subject. What is proposed to do here, 
what would be done under the Bureau of Efficiency if this legis- 
lation were adopted, would, of course, be done under a budget 
system, or should be, but if we make this provision at this time 
for these efficiency examinations it is an excuse for not adopt- 
ing a budget system or that we adopt a budget system that is 
not complete, rounded out, full-fledged, and workable along all 
lines. It may be that the gentlemen of the conference are of 
the opinion that they were justified in accepting the Senate 


amendment, notwithstanding the attitude of the House, with the 
changes and modifications that have been made. 

In my opinion those changes have not helped the amendment, 
but have weakened it. If we are to have a thoroughgoing sys- 
tem of efficiency examinations under the control of the Congress 
in connection with a budget system, they should be provided for 
in connection with the budget law, and they should be broad 
and carry sufficient authority for all investigations proper to be 
made and necessary to be made. i 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. MONDELL, In just a moment. Now, the amendment as 
adopted will not render possible the regular continuous atten- 
tion to the disbursements of the executive officers which there 
should be, and under the amendment as it has been modified 
these examinations could only be made when ordered by com- 
mittees or subcommittees. They would have to do only with 
certain transactions of the departments. They would not give 
us those general, all-embracing, thoroughgoing examinations as 
to the character of expenditures that we should have, I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think if the gentleman will study 
the amendment we have made and the original proposal he will 
find that there is not any activity but what may be investi- 
gated, and that the functions of the Bureau of Efficiency when 
put in motion are so comprehensive that not only Congress but 
every committee and subcommittee, either on expenditures or 
appropriations, as well as the heads of all these various activi- 
ties, can have those matters investigated. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am sure the gentleman desires to have 
full investigation, but I do not believe the amendment as it is 
now before us would accomplish that result. It is not so satis- 
factory as the amendment which the House agreed unanimously 
to reject. I have been one of those who believe that one of the 
most important features of the budget system is the independ- 
ent audit and the examination of expenditures by authority of 
Congress which would be carried on in connection with an inde- 
pendent audit. I think that is a more important feature of the 
budget system than the submitting of estimates by the Executive 
because if the Congress is at all times armed and fortified with 
information secured by its agents relative to the activities of the 
various bureaus and departments we then can meet all the argu- 
ments, meet all of the suggestions put forward by the depart- 
ments, with arguments and suggestions coming from our own 
agents who are as fully informed or even better informed than 
the representatives of the departments who appear before the 
appropriating committees, 

There is nothing we need so badly as to have at the elbow 
of the chairmen of appropriation committees men thoroughly, 
informed with regard to the transactions, the activities, and 
expenditures of the departments, and that information can only, 
be secured in connection with an independent audit and an 
efficiency system that will be part of it. And all of that should 
be and will be provided for in the budget. Now it is proposed, 
before the Senate has passed the budget bill, long before it has 
gone to conference, while it is still in a formative state, to adopt 
as a part of an appropriation bill, contrary to the usual rule, 
a provision that has to do with the general budget scheme. It is 
not wise. It is not sound legislation, and it is not safe. If we 
are really devoted to the adoption of a thoroughgoing budget 
system, the only way to meet the situation is, I regret to say, 
to vote down the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield two minutes more to the gen- 


tleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. And if that is done, my purpose, if no one 
else does it, is to again make the motion to nonconcur in the 
Senate amendment. I realize the embarrassment of our con- 
ferees. They meet with Senate conferees who are very earnest 
about this matter, who may have some pride of authorship, who 
may be more insistent upon the legislation than they would 
otherwise be because they have been somewhat criticized here 
and elsewhere with regard to it. I have no doubt but that our 
conferees met with stern insistence upon the part of the gen- 
tlemen they conferred with in regard to this provision; and it 
was probably, as they saw it, rather essential in the mainte- 
nance of a proper spirit of compromise between the two bodies 
to agree temporarily afd for the time being to this amendment 
as modified. It should not embarrass them if the House still 
adheres to the view it has once expressed. It may make it 
easier for gentlemen elsewhere to now agree to the view which 
the House has taken, a view which the House under legislative 
practice has the right to insist upon—the rule that the body 
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that proposes legislation on an appropriation bill must give way 
if the other House is insistent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] if he desires some time. 

Mr. GOOD. I am opposed to the conference report, but if 
there is no argument advanced more than has been advanced, I 
do not care for time. If there is additional argument, I shall 
be glad to use some time. + 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I have no choice as to when I 
shall speak. I imagine the membership of the House will not 
be carried away like a jury, with the last speech. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman I was not present 
and did not hear all of the statement of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop], and in order to answer all the argument 
I would like to know what the argument is in regard to it. 

Mr. SISSON. Having agreed to this conference report, I 
agree with the gentleman from Indiana that we would be enti- 
tled technically to close the argument. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. How much time does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. SISSON. Five or ten minutes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, your conference committee 
brought this item back to the House, and at the time it was 
brought back to the House it did not suit the conferees of the 
House. But we amended it, as the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Woop] told you, so that this Bureau of Efficiency comes 
absolutely under the control of the Houses of Congress. I see 
no objection to that method of selection. Arguments have been 
made from various sources as to the activity of this bureau. 
Your committee agreed to these amendments, that this bureau 
should function when requested by either branch of Congress, 
by any committee of Congress, or any subcommittee of Congress 
having jurisdiction of the matter. The departments desired 
also that they may use this Bureau of Efficiency, and they 
asked that the amendment contain the language “and when 
requested by the head of a department,” showing that the heads 
of the departments realize the good that this bureau has been 
doing. 

I know there has been a good deal of criticism of this 
bureau. And let me tell my Democratic friends as well as my 
Republican friends if there was not some severe criticism of 
this Bureau of Efficiency I would be everlastingly against it. 
If this Bureau of Efficiency is efficient, if this Bureau of Ef- 
tikiency is down in a department where the bureau chief and 
the chief clerk are not conducting the business of the bureau 
efficiently and this Bureau of Efficiency criticizes them and 
bring their report back to Congress, you naturally make the 
bureau chief and chief clerk angry with you. And I want to 
say that while the Bureau of Efficiency has not worked any 
miracles, those of you who have been on the legislative com- 
mittee, those of you who have had to deal with these depart- 
ments must admit, if you are fair, that they have done a great 
deal of good. Even the chairman of the committee will not 
say that they have not accomplished a great deal of good. But 
let me appeal to this House now, to the Agricultural Commit- 
tee, the Military Affairs Committee, the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, any of you gentlemen that have to make up these ap- 
propriation bills, are you not confined absolutely to such esti- 
mates as the department send up to you? You may send for 
certain gentlemen and they come before you, but you get only 
such information as those men holding these positions want to 
give you. Now, the subcommittee of which I am a member has 
to deal with more departments, has to deal with more bureau 
chiefs, with more clerks than all other committees of the House, 
and I know of the need of having some information other than 
that which comes directly from the bureau itself. 


The time of the gentleman has 


If I want to know how many clerks they need in The Adju-. 


tant General's office, I would like to have some expert investi- 
gation of that department. I would want that expert informa- 
tion obtainable at any time I needed it. Then when I sent for 
clerks or bureau chiefs in The Adjutant General's office I would 
want to be able to ask any one of them why he does not do the 
business in this particular way and save the services of so 
many clerks. 

Let me give you a sample illustratiom of how a vast amount 
of money already could have been saved. It looks so simple that 


we wonder that anybody else had not thought ofit. The Adjutant 
General was called upon to make a record of every soldier of 
the late war in the United States Army. 
day, Gen. 
of this committee are his friends. We 


As I said the other 
Harris is an accomplished officer, and all the members 
also required by law 


that he should make a complete record of the soldiers for the 
States. He put a lot of clerks to work on that record, This 
Bureau of Efficiency simply suggested to him, “ Why have you 
not a machine to make both cards at the same time by using 
a carbon process?” 

But by doing that, except for a little lost motion in putting 
in your carbons, you could save nearly 50 per cent on clerk 
hire alone. I might go into details to show many of the sug- 
gestions of this bureau that saved money, but I will refrain on 
this oceasion for lack of sufficient time. I believe in efficiency. 
If you believe that Congress has the right to have accurate in- 
formation, so that it can intelligently control these matters; if 
you believe that the Congress should have the information so 
that it can direct these activities, you will not deny that Mr. 
Taft did a good thing when he organized this Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, even though it has not done all that was expected, If 
that has proven advantageous heretofore, you will realize that 
it will be worth infinitely more if you have Congress to directly 
eontrol the activities of these men. Your conference committee 
having agreed to this, we feel that we haye done our duty by 
the House, because the Senate yielded to us on these matters 
where objections had been made. 

The distinguished gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], 
the leader of the majority in this House, said in so many words 
that Congress needed this information. Where is he going to 
get it? Oh, he intimates we will get it from the bureau that 
is to be established in connection with this new budget system. 
In the first place, you do not know whether you are going to 
have a new budget system established or not: if you do not 
get the budget system, you certainly need this. Your con- 
ferees ure assured that the Senate conferees favor the budget 
system. They so said; and they said, in order to meet the ob- 
jections of the House, that they themselves would personally do 
everything they could in the Senate to put this arm of the 
service into the budget bill, so that there could be no conflict 
and no duplication. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. ; 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has probably investigated the 
work of the budget as it is outlined in the bill which passed the 
House and is familiar with it? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

. GARNER. That has a budget bureau in it? 

. SISSON. Yes. 

. GARNER. Would you put two in that? 

. SISSON. No; I certainly would not. But you do not 
Just in what shape your budget is going to be iu. You 
know what budget the House has agreed to now, and if we get 
this now and the budget bill passes at this session of Congress, 
in the name of God will it not be easy to put this item in that 
bill? Then you will have done no harm. If you do not get your 
“budget bill you are just where you started. 

Now, I do know personally the great need for this sort of an 
item under our control and direction, and if you do not have it 
you can not get the information that you need. I would like to 
have the head of this bureau, as soon as this session of Congress 
adjourns, with the direction of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, to go and make an Investigation of several of these de- 
partments, and I would like for the chairman of the committee, 
with the sanction of the subcommittee, to give him the order to 
do it, and have the head of the bureau come back to the com- 
mittee in December and report, so that we might know what 
they needed and what work they are doing; and then if we had 
that information, if there is a great difference of opinion, we 
can do as we did with Gen. Harris, when we had Gen. Harris 
and his corps come and sit on one side and the Bureau of EM- 
ciency sit on the other side of a table and let the matter be tried 
out before the commiitee. No harm can come from that. Only 
great good can come from it. I entertain no fears of it, because 
I believe that the Senators were telling the truth when they told 
us that we could inform the House that nothing was further 
from their intention than in any way to endanger or embarrass 
the budget legislation, and that is the only reason that anybody 
has assigued here as to why this provision should not become 
law. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Assuming that the budget legisla- 
tion is in the right direction, and assuming that the Bureau of 
Efficiency functions in the right direction, does not the gentle- 
man concur in the view that we ought to widen out the work 
and correct the defects in departmental conditions that every- 
body admits exist? 8 
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Mr. SISSON. Yes. I agree with the gentleman; and in do- 
ing that, Congress can have some accurate information de- 
veloped, so that when we do legislate we can legislate wisely and 
efficiently. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Another question. The gentleman 
wiil remember that last February that view was expressed on 
both sides of the House? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And the statement was made that a 
resolution would be brought in to provide for a survey of de- 
partmental conditions and such action as might be thought 
necessary. A resolution was introduced, but nothing has hap- 
pened, although we had the promise that the resolution would 
be definitely supported. 2 

Mr. SISSON. I do not recollect the details of it, but we did 
have a promise that a review of all the departments would be 
made with a view to bringing about more economy. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. To what bureau or Government estab- 
lishment does this Bureau of Efficiency now make report as to 
the conduct of a department? 

Mr. SISSON. They make a statement now, say, for the Treas- 
ury Department, in case they take up an investigation there, 
Suppose an inyestigation is made of the Treasurer's office. They 
make their report and recommendations to the Treasurer, who 
adopts it or not, as he sees proper. If Congress asked them to 
mike an investigation of any department, they would make the 
investigation and report to us. So that I think the conferees 
have acted wisely in agreeing to the amendment. I hope the 
House will not vote down this whole conference report. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I had occasion a 
few days ago, when this amendment was before the House, to 
express my opinion in regard to it. I do not want to do any- 
thing more on this occasion than to emphasize what I had to 
say then. I regret very much, entertaining the views that I 
do and which I expressed on that occasion, that I can not sup- 
port this conference report. I regret it because I hold the 
gentlemen who represented the House in the conference in high 
personal esteem, and I know that those gentlemen would not 
have reported it had they not felt that it was to the interest of 
the public service. But, Mr. Speaker, as I view this amendment, 
it threatens to interfere with the passage of the budget legisla- 
tion, and for that reason I am opposed to it. There is no doubt 
in my mind but that if this amendment is adopted those who 
are opposed to budget legislation will use it as one of the argu- 
ments why a fully rounded budget measure should not be en- 
acted, as was sought to be done in the bill which passed the 
House. We can not have complete and proper budget legisla- 
tion unless Congress has the control of its expenditures, and 
that is what the bill which passed the House last October 
sought to do. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question for information? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In a moment. Now, let me read 
to you just what was carried in that bill. It provided for a 
comptroller general, to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and that he should 
not be removed except by a vote of both Houses of Congress. 

It provided, among other things— 

That the com 


such regular rt, or in special reports at any time when Congress is 
in session, he shall make recommendations loo to ter economy 
or efficiency in public expenditures. He shall make such investigations 


an 
committee of either House having jurisdiction over revenue, appropria. 
a 


every expenditure or contract made by any hea 
n any year in excess of the appropriation to such de 
violation of law. 
Now, that bill went to the Senate last October, and very 
recently the Senate committee having jurisdiction over it has 


submitted a report recommending a different bill; but if you 
will examine it on page 31, section 27, you will find practically 
the same provision. So that we may be certain that if budget 
legislation passes at this session it will contain some such pro- 
vision as I have read; and I submit, gentlemen, that this 
amendment relating to the Bureau of Efficiency covers substan- 
tially the same thing. Now, certainly if we are interested in 
a budget system, one of whose principal features is to cut out 
duplications in the service, we do not want to put ourselves in 
the attitude here at this moment of providing for duplication 
by enacting a law providing that the Bureau of Efficiency shall 
do something that the budget bill will require another agency. 
to perform, I do not question the value of the work being per- 
formed by the Bureau of Efficiency. I would be glad to see it 
made a part of the organization created under the budget bill. 
But this amendment is legislation on an appropriation bill. It 
should be considered in connection with the budget legislation 
now pending in the Senate. For that reason I hope that this 
report will not be adopted. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not think I want more than five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is 
recognized fot five minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, it must be remembered that the 
conference report has been adopted. The only thing in dispute 
is this one item. The conferees were not able to agree to elimi- 
nate it in accordance with the expressed wish of the House. 

I have a great deal of sympathy with House conferees on 
appropriation bills, and I do not want what I have to say to 
be considered in any way as a reflection upon the splendid 
work that the House conferees have done with regard to the 
legislative bill. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Srtsson] speaks of the 
need of efficiency bureaus and an efficiency arm of the Govern- 
ment. I agree with him. I agree that the Bureau of Efficiency 
has done a great deal of good work. There is need for a bureau 
of efficiency that can be more independent than the present 
bureau can be without fear of removal. What the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] has just said is the thing that is 
in my mind regarding efficiency. We rightly criticize the de- 
partments for duplication in the Government service. We have 
had pointed out to us numerous instances of such duplication, 
There is a public health service in almost every one of the 
executive departments. These duplications abound in the de- 
partments, and we are demanding that they be eliminated; and 
it was because of the demand in the Congress and in the coun- 
try that there shall be an elimination of all the duplications 
that we have put the budget bill through the House. That 
budget bill provides for an efficiency bureau in the office of the 
comptroller general, We criticize the executive departments for 
duplication, and now by the proposed legislation here we seek to 
set up a duplication right in the Congress itself. 

Mr. SISSON. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SISSON. I stated that the Senate conferees assured the 
House conferees that if that bill should become a law they 
would immediately repeal this provision in this bill. 

Mr. GOOD. And in that connection let me remind the gentle- 
man, who has been on a number of conferences, that when we 
go to the Senate on a conference and ask for a provision that 
changes existing law, the Senate conferees will never agree to 
it. Six months ago to-morrow we passed through the House a 
bill for a budget, and this amendment is the only action taken 
by the Senate of the United States on that subject except to ap- 
point a committee which has only a few days ago made a report. 
You say you will not have budgetary legislation. If the demand 
of this House is, as I believe it is, for budgetary legislation at 
this session of Congress, you will have an opportunity to adopt 
the budget bill again as a part of the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, and there will be no appropriation bill without budgetary 
legislation. But let us not duplicate the service right here in 
the House. There is too much of that in the executive depart- 
ments, Let us keep our skirts clear; and I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] and to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Srsson] that I am willing to go far enough 
to have the Bureau of Efficiency transferred over entirely, 
as a bureau in the office of the comptroller general of the 
United States. The bill itself provides for an efficiency arm 
of the Congress, and I think goes far enough, but I have no 
objection to a transfer. It should have it. I shall work with 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] to bring that about, but let us 
not lay at our doors the same criticism that we and the public 
have laid at the doors of the executive departments, 


I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
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To vote down this conference report does not mean to defeat 
the conference report with regard to the appropriations. That 
has been adopted. The only thing now is whether the House, 
Standing by its guns, will refuse to let three Senators of the 
United States dictate to the House what kind of budgetary legis- 


lation we shall have. [Applause.] I am not in favor of it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I move the previous question on the 
adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves the 
previous question on the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question being taken, the conference report was rejected. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House still further 
insist on its disagreement to Senate amendment numbered 53. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 

House still further insist on its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment 53. 8 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana 
Woop] ask for a further conference? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiawa moyes that 
the House ask for a further conference with the Senate, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were 46 ayes and 1 no. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
disagree to the entire language found in Senate amendment 53 
or to any substitute that provides for the Bureau of Efficiency. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House be instructed to disagree to the entire language of Senate 
amendment 53 or to any language that provides for a Bureau 
of Efficiency. 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I really do not see any further 
object of a conference. This bill went back to conference and 
the conferees have done the very best they could with the 
Senate conferees who insisted on this amendment. We made 
an effort to eliminate these differences which have been argued 
on the floor. The House haying voted the conference report 
down on account of this one item, there is not much necessity 
for any further conference. If the gentleman proposes to take 
it out of conference, there is one thing that he can do, and that 
is to make a motion to adhere. If the House has made up its 
mind to adhere, and if he makes the motion and the bill goes 
back to the Senate, they can let the bill fail. 

Mr. GOOD. We have not reached that parliamentary stage 
of procedure when a motion to adhere is in order. The bill went 
back on a motion to insist. The next act is for the House to 
further insist, and after that action has been taken then the 
motion to adhere is in order. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not agree with the gentleman that that 
is absolutely the rule. As a matter of courtesy it might be as 
the gentleman suggests, but the House would have a right to 
move to adhere in the first place. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this is a question 
of legislation pure and simple. There has never been a con- 
ference, so far as I know, in which there was a disagreement 
on matters of legislation on an appropriation bill between the 
two Houses that the House proposing the legislation did not 

.and was not compelled under the rule to yield to the other 
House, So I do not believe that the gentleman will have much 
trouble when we get back into conference. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, on inquiry I think there will be no 
question but that the conferees will be able to bring back an 
agreement, and I therefore withdraw my motion. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Woop of Indiana, Mr. WAson, and Mr. Sisson. 

ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL. 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 12775, the Army reorgani- 
zation bill, disagree to the Senate amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the Army re- 
organization bill, disagree to the Senate amendment, and agree 
to the conference asked for by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, has the bill been 
printed with the Senate amendment? : 

Mr. KAHN. I am so informed. There is. but one Senate 
amendment. 


[Mr. 


Mr. WALSH. And that is an amendment striking out all after 
the enacting clause. Has it been printed in that form? 

Mr. KAHN. It has been printed. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman if he knows 
whether or not a part of that Senate amendment consists of a 
provision that aliens who have been in the country one year 
may upon taking four months’ training become eligible for imme- 
diate naturalization? 

Mr, KAHN. I am informed that there is some such provision 
in the bill. I want to say to the gentieman that there is also a 
similar bill pending on the House Calendar reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs. ? 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that this is similar 
language to that bill? 

Mr. KAHN. I have not been able to compare the fwo, 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KAHN. If I have the floor. 

Mr. BEE. Has the Army reorganization bill attached to it 
a bill for the revision of the court-martial proceedings proposed 
by Senator CHAMBERLAIN? 

Mr. KAHN. I am informed that that is attached to the bill. 

Mr. BEE. That is in the reorganization bill that we are asked 
to send to the conference? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Kaun, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. McKenzie, Mr. Denr, and 
Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman from California if 
a conference on this bill was requested by the Senate? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, 

Mr. GARRETT. So it will come back to the House first? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, S 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting a letter I have 
receiyed from The Adjutant General upon the question of the 
military rolls, which was considered when we had the Army 
appropriation bill before the House; also, a letter from the 
Acting Chief of Engineers regarding the clerks required by the 
respective bureaus, which clerks and employees were provided 
for in the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are you adding new clerks? 

Mr. KAHN. No; I will say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that the gentleman from Indiana mate a point of order on some 
language that was in the bill, which point of order was sus- 
tained, and these officers want to explain why they went to the 
Military Committee for this appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection, 

The letters referred to follow: 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADIUTANT GENERAL'S Orricr, 
Washington, April 21, 1920, 
Hon, Jcotivs KAHN, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mn. Kany: My attention has been called to the statement 
made on the floor of the House and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the 14th and 15th instant, Renee 5676-5679 and 5688-5691, 
to the effect that I had requested the Committee on Military Affairs to 
appropriate or reappropriate money for work in The Adjutant General's 
office that was covered by the legislative, executive, and judicial bill 
now in conference. It was asserted that if the provision reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs becomes a law, The Adjutant General's 
office would have for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, about $600,- 
000 more than The Adjutant General stated he would require in his 
hearing on the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 
There was a clear intimation, if not a direct accusation, that The Adju- 
tant General had intentionally deceived the Committee on Military 
Affairs or the Appropriations Committee, or both. 

The following is an extract from my statement before the subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee which is printed on pages 1751- 
1752 of the hearing on the legislative, executive, and judicial bill: 

“The work of The Adjutant General's office may be divided into three 
broad classes—that connected with the existin ilitary Establishment, 
that connected with the demobilized Army, and that connected with the 
selective-service records and the furnishing of statements of service to 
adjutant generals of States. The work will be discussed on these lines: 


CLASS A. EXISTING MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


“At the present time there are, in round numbers, 1,100 clerks in The 
Adjutant General’s office engaged upon work connected with the present 
Military Establishment. This number will, it is hoped, be reduced during 
the next month or so to about 1,000, or 417 in addition to the number 

583) provided for on the statutory roll. A further reduction in this 
orce for the remainder of the fiscal year or for the fiscal year 1921 can 
not be made without causing an arrearage of work that will seriously 
interfere with the administration of the Army. * 
. ** . . „ . . 
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„One thousand may therefore be taken as the minimum number of 


clerks required for the active Army during the next fiscal year. 5 i 
less than twice the number of clerks 77 785 in The Adjutant General's 
Department during the fiscal year 1917, when the strength of the 
Regular Army was approximately 100,000. 

CLASS B. DEMOBILIZED ARMY WORK. 


“There are at present about 1,290 clerks on the additional roll en- 
xaged on work connected with the demobilized army, and it is not be- 
lieved that any force less than that now engaged upon the work of 
reporting to the War Risk Bureau, the Auditor for the War Department, 
the Director of Finance, to other Government agencies, and the public 
generally would be sufficient to properly perform that work. * 

. * * 5 * . * 

“The work of that character is not likely to decrease, but, on the 
contrary, it will probably increase as legislative or other action affect- 
ing the former soldiers taken. 


CLASS C. SELECTIVE-SERVICE RECORDS AXD FURNISHING OF STATEMENTS 
OF SERVICE TO ADJUTANT GENEMALS OF STATES, 

“There are at present about 1,500 clerks employed on work con- 
nected with the selective-service records and the furnishing of state- 
ments of service to the adjutant generals of the several States. These 
clerks are being paid from an appropriation of $3,500,000 provided by 


the act of Congress approved July 11, 1919. This appropriation is 
sufticient to complete the work specifically provided for in that act and 


no additional appropriation will be asked for this work. 

With reference to the appropriation that will be required for The 
Adjutant General's office during the fiscal year 1921, I stated (p. 1758) : 

“The tetal appropriation for the additional roll necessary for The 
Adjutant General's office during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
is $2,094,970, or $355,301 less than the amount ($2,450,271) neces- 
sary to properly conduct the pressing public business during the cur- 
rent year, he statutory roll estimate is the same for both years. 

The sum needed for the additional roll was arrived at in the following 
manner: 

CLASS A. EXISTING MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

eier rr sure enn ees $444, 100 


(This is in addition to the 583 clerks on the statutory roll.) 

CLASS B.—DEMOBILIZED ARMY—WORK CONNECTED WITH FURNISHING RE- 
PORTS TO THE WAR RISK BUREAU, AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, AND OTHER CURRENT WORK CONNECTED WITH 
THE DEMOBILIZED ARMY, 


r RS Be I 2 ot EE RIG AT EE S EP EA $1, 572, 000 
119 subclerical employees at ---.--_-- 78, 870 
2, 094, 970 


This shows clearly that oF estimate of $2,094,970 did not include 
funds for work connected with the selective-service records and the 
furnishing of statements of service to the adjutant generals of the 
several States, 

With reference to the preparation of statements of service for the 
adjutant generals of States, I stated 15 1752): 

us „In order to complete this work before July 1, 1920, it 
will be necessary to increase our force by about 1,100 clerks. The 
chairman of your committee suggested at a hearing on January 2 that 
it would be far more economical and better in every way for Congress 
to make the unexpended balance of that appropriation available during 
the next fiscal year. I informed the Secretary of War of the su 
tion and he heartily agreed with the chairman of the committee, and th 
Secretary directed me to confine my efforts in the future to 3 
my force by the employment of only such clerks as may be relea 
from other Bareana of the War Department or other departments in this 


ig a discontinued my efforts to complete the work daning the fiscal 


r at the suggestion of the chairman of the Appropriation Committee, 
Feld not Secure to me that that committee would offer any objection to 
the reappropriation of the unexpended balance of the §3,500,000 2 3 8 
priated for this specific work and the work connected with the draft 
records. As to whether this reappropriation should be made by the 
Committee on Appropriations or the Committee on Military Affairs it 
would be presumptuous on the part of a layman to express an opinion. 
The original appropriation was carried in the Army appropriation act, 
and for that reason I made my request for the reappropriation of this 
money to the Committee on M tary Affairs, 

In the discussions on the floor of the House a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee quoted the following from my statement before the 
subcommittee on the legislative, executive, and judicial bill: 

“The estimates for the office were revised by a War Department 
board convened for the purpose of considering the financial needs of 
the various bureaus of the department. That board allotted to this 
oftice $1,345,000 for the additional roll on the assumption that $750,000 
of the $38,500,000 appropriated for the care and custody of the selective- 
service records and for the furnishing of statements of service to the 
adjutant generals of States would be made available for the payment 
of salaries cf the additional roll during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921 This sum will not be available for that parpena: But for this 
erroneous assumption it is presumed that the $2,094,970 needed by the 
office would have been approved by the board, as the sum of $1,345,000 
tentatively allotted and the $750,000 before referred to is $2,094,970, 
the amount necessary to properly conduct the business of the office.” 

The purpose of that statement of mine was to show the committee 
why the estimate of the Secretary of War as to the needs of The Adju- 
tant General's office for the next fiscal bien’ was less than my own esti- 
mate. The War 5 board referred to called upon me for a 
statement showing the amount that I would 1 175 tor the employment 
of clerks from the special appropriation, $3, „000. From my reply 
that I would require $2,750,000 for that 3 the board erroneously 
assumed that there would be an unexpended balance of this appropria- 
tion of $750,000. This $750,000 was required for the payment of de- 
layed claims from draft boards; employment of mechanics and laborers 
in the unpacking and setting up the filing cases; for the purchase of 
new iling cases and equipment; for the employment of engineers, fire- 
men, watchmen, messengers, and other nonclerical help; and for repairs 
and alterations to the building containing the selective-service records. 

‘The experience of the ing year, and particularly the last three 
months, convinces me that the $1,850,000 carried in the le 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill for the use of this office 
be insufficient to properly conduct the work connected with the existing 
Military Establishment (previously designed class A work) and the 
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This is- 


utants general 
ded lance of the 

„ praia and made available it will be impossible 
to complete the work last mentioned. 

Trusting that this explanation will convince you that I did not de- 
ceive. intentionally or unintentionally either the Committee on Military 
Affairs or the Committee on Appropriations, I am, . 

Very truly, yours, P. C. IIAnnts. 
The Adjutant General. 


nless the unexpen 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice or 9 OF sae gig 
ashington, 20, 1920. 
Hon. Tutivs Kann, NGEN AR 825 


Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Kann: 1. It has been brought to my attention that the 
proviso carried in last year’s Army ics mga nee act authorizing the 
use of field funds carried under the various military appropriations for 
the employment of skilled draftsmen, civil engineers, cte., in the office 
of the Chief of Engineers was stricken from the Army appropriation act 
as passed by the House on a point of order made b Me 90D. 

2. Having noted the strong objections made to this action by your- 
self and Mr. AnrHony, I wish to further substantiate your statements 
by correcting an impression Mr. Woop had that these employees were 
pranan for elsewhere in the legislative, executive, and judicial bill, 

r. Woop also stated as follows: 

“Mr. Woop of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the point of order is that 
it is législation on an appropriation bill, and it is providing for an 
appropriation to pay expenses of skilled draftsmen and civil engineers 
and other services in the office of the Chief of Engineers, which is for 
the defraying of clerical expenses in the District o Columbia, the office 
of the Chief of Engineers being in the District of Columbia.” 

In the first place, Mr. Woop was in error in stating that this proviso 
is new legislation, for it has been carried in pif appropriation bills 
heretofore. He is further in error in stating that it was in the nature 
of an appropriation of funds to pay expenses, for it is not in any sense 
an Se item, but merely an authorization to use field funds 
within the District of Columbia for the sole reason that the work to 
be done can only be done effectively within the District on account 
of the necessity of frequent conferences with the various heads of 
the Army bureaus on all matters of development work upon which these 
employees are engaged. 

3. Mr. Woop further stated as follows: 

“Mr. Woop of Indiana. Yes; and the legislative appropriation com- 
mittee gave them a great amount of money for this same service. There 
is no question but that the point of order is well taken, because it is 
for clerical services.” 

Mr. Woop was in error in this statement in that no funds haye been 
sporo riated in the legislative, executive, and judicial act to take care 
of this work, although representation was made before the Appropria- 
tions Committee that this should be done. 

4. A letter has been written by me to Senator WADSWORTH calling 
attention to these facts and requesting that this item be restored to 
the bill, and I would be much obliged if a similar statement be fur- 
nished by you to Mr. WADSWORTH as to the necessity of this action, 
for under the restriction pinca upon the Chief of Engineers by the 
omission of this proviso it will be absolutely impossible for him to 
partial carry out the development work essential for the Army's 
welfare. 

Very respectfully, H. TAYLOR. 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Acting Chief of Engineers. 
ALLOTMENT OF LANDS OF CROW INDIANS. 


Mr, RHODES. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, I was requested to take 
charge of the consideration of the bill S. 2890, and was informed 
that a special rule would be brought in under which to proceed. 
T am now advised that the rule will not be reported, but that 
by unanimous consent the bill is to be considered. Am I correct 
in that? 

The SPEAKER. It was agreed by unanimous consent that it 
should be in order to move to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union to consider that bill, and the 
gentleman is recognized for that purpose. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolye 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 2890) to provide for 
the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of 
tribal funds, and for other purposes, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, what is the 
understanding with respect to the time for debate? 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent, 1 hour and 40 
minutes was allowed for general debate. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and on a division, demanded by Mr, 
BLANTON, there were—ayes 102, noes 0. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is no 
quorum present, The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill S. 2890. The Clerk will call the roll. 
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Stedman Swope Ward Wood, Ind. 
ned the roll; and there were—yeas 284, nays 0, Steele Tem ee Whaley 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, Under the unanimous-consent agreement 
there is to be 1 hour and 40 minutes of general debate. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that under the 
unanimous-consent agreement the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Raney] is entitled to the floor for one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
as stated, the gentleman from Illinois is entitled to one hour, 
and the gentleman is recognized. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the Chair 
to advise me when I have consumed 45 minutes of my time. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Clerk read in my time the article 
from this morning’s Washington Post which I now send to the 
Clerk’s desk. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
article to which the gentleman refers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

YANK Recep BILL Up ror Vore May 3—$1.25 ron Each Day's Seevice, 

ExCLUDINd Two Montus, G. O. P. PLAN. 

After a conference yesterday, Republican leaders in the House said 
soldier relief legislation would be taken up in the House May 3 under 
a suspension of the rules, with debate limited to 40 minutes, and permis- 
sion refused for the offering of either amendments or substitutes, 

Yesterday’s conference was said by the leaders to have showed that 
the “insurgent” Republicans, who have called a party conference for 
to-night because of dissatisfaction over certain features of the pro 
bill, could not block the original plan. 

The Ways and Means Committee is expected to report 2 composite 
bill to the House next week providing for cash compensation at $1.25 
for each day’s service, excluding the first two months. 

Telegrams were sent yesterday to all absent Republicans directing 
them to be present on May 3 and urging as many as possible to return 
for the conference to-night. Although much opposition is expected to 
develop in the conference over the proposal to raise necessary revenues 
through a gross sales tax, leaders expressed the belief that the plan 
would be approved. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to print without reading at this point in my speech the 
news item which appeared this morning in the Washington 
Herald in reference to the same subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Record without reading the news 
item to which he referred, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The article.is as follows: 

DEMAND BONUS TO INCLUDE ALL— DEMOCRATS WANT EVERY PERSON CON- 
NECTED WITH SERVICE TO SHARE—MAY TAKE IN WOMEN—WOULD PAY 
REGULAR ARMY MEN, OFFICERS, AND EVEN THE YEOMEN (F), 

Extension of the benefits of soldier-aid legislation to all men and 
women who served in the 8 Navy, or Marine Corps during the war 
will be demanded by Democrats in the House, Representative GARNER, 
of Texas, Democratic whip, declared yesterday. 

The Democrats also will fight for the plan of raising the revenue by 
heavy levies on war profits, instead of a tax of one-half of 1 per cent 
on all sales, he said. £ 

GARNER asserted that the Democrats are opposed unalterably to the 
program of Republicans on the House Ways and Means Committee which 
would limit aid to about 3,000,000 of the 4,800,000 service men. 

Apparently the Democrats are virtually solid behind the plan of Rep- 
resentative Henry T. Raney, of IIllinols, to raise the bonus revenue 
by big taxes on war profiteers. 

Republican leaders of the House have agreed to call up soldier-nid 
legislation on May 3. Plans are to push it through under a suspension 
of the rules, so as to prevent amendments to the Republican plan of 
raising the necessary funds by a sales tax. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, three years ago this 
great Republic mobilized for war. For the first time in the 
history of nations one of the world’s great nations pledged all 
its resources for war. And then there came the call to arms, 
the tramp, tramp of the boys marching down to examining 
boards in the county seats of this land, 10,000,000 strong, while 
the world looked on and wondered. For the first time in the 
history of nations a nation of the white race had within its 
boundaries 10,000,000 men between the ages of 21 and 30— 
10,000,000 fighting men. We were without a merchant navy 
with which to transport our armies across the seas, but we 
built one; and to-day upon the seas of the world, as the result 
of the mobilization of our resources, the flag floats over a thou- 
sand merchant ships. We ranked third, they said, upon the 
seas in the number of our fighting ships. . To-day, as the result 
of the quick mobilization of our resources, these great floating 
steel forts of ours constitute the greatest war Navy on the 
seven seas. We were without officers, but we educated them, 
and they headed our armies and rendered upon the field of 
battle the magnificent service that officers of American troops 
have rendered in all our wars. We were a peaceful Nation given 
over to commerce, but we mobilized our factories, we worked 
men in three shifts, and it was not long until the lighted 
windows in 10,000 factories across the land flashed back a 
greeting to the lights on the midnight express as it speeded 
across the continent. In the history of the world no nation 
ever mobilized as we did in order to take our position among 
the nations on the battle front in the war for civilization, And 


then the boys commenced to cross the seas. Experts on troop 
movement crossing the sea had said that 500,000 troops could 
not be transported across the Atlantic in three years of time. 
In less than two years we sent 2,000,000 trained soldiers to 
the battle front in France, and in less than two years there 
were 2,000,000 more under training in our great military train- 
ing cities, which sprang up as if by magic over night. These 
boys were carried safely across the seas in great islands of 
ships, surrounded by the fighting ships of our own Nation and 
by the fighting ships of the allied nations, and they were car- 
ried safely—all of them. The god of battles seemed to be with 
us, and I can almost imagine that out on the danger line where 
our fighting ships sailed there floated through the air the pale 
ghosts of the heroes of all our wars. And I can imagine that 
as these armies of ours approached the shores of France there 
came out to meet them and to guarantee to them safe conduct 
through the danger zone the pale ghosts of the armies of 
Lafayette. They landed at the ports of France and marched 
rapidly toward the front. 

While this troop movement was proceeding, on the farms of 
the West we were producing foodstuffs for our armies, food- 
stuffs for the demands of our allies, foodstuffs for the people 
of the countries which had been devastated by war. The god 
of battles fought on our side. It was not long until, it the 
planet Mars is inhabited, and if they have there telescopes no 
stronger than ours, and if they had looked down in this direc- 
tion, they could have seen the color come and go in the wheat 
fields of Illinois, of Missouri, of Oklahoma, of Nebraska, and 
the other great wheat States of ours. We produced record 
crops in this period of the Nation's sacrifice and mobilization, 
crops in abundance, greater than we had ever produced before 
eyen on these fertile farms of ours. And then the boys com- 
menced to reach the front, and as we feverishly read in the 
daily papers the news from the war zone of northern France, 
anxiously we looked for the death list of the boys who fought 
in the greatest battles ever staged in the history of the world. 
With boundless pride we heard from them at Belleau Wood, at 
Chateau-Thierry, and in the wood of the Marine brigade. 

And then, in the month of October, 1918, there commenced the 


“great Argonne offensive, and we knew where these boys of ours 


were, They were in the line, and the Germans knew where they 
were, and opposite them in the line they placed the shock 
troops of the German Empire, the trained veteran soldiers of 
the greatest military nation the-world ever saw; they placed 
opposite these untrained boys of ours the Prussian Guard, 
devoted to all its traditions—the Prussian Guard, which in the 
century of its existence never retreated before an equal or 
even superior force. After the great shock came, the Germans 
commenced to move slowly back, and then with white, trembling 
lips they passed the word down the long German lines, “The 
Americans are in the line; the Americans are in the line. They 
have met the Prussian Guard. The Americans bave defeated 
the Prussian Guard.” [Applause.] And then the retreat of 
the great armies of the greatest military nation the world ever 
saw became a rout, which ended only with the armistice of 
November 11, 1918, 

The boys are home again, back from the stirring incidents and 
scenes of awful battle. They have returned to their places in 
the great army of industry in this land. They are the anchor 
to windward of this Nation at the present hour, when it is 
threatened with new danger, when communism raises here in 
our midst its hideous head. We sent them to war without ask- 
ing their consent. Members of this House sat here in their 
seats and voted for the measure which compelled these boys 
to go to war. A million of them volunteered. Many of them 
were rejected on account of physical defects. But at the re- 
quest of the membership of both branches of the National Con- 
gress these boys participated in this awful war 3,000 miles 
away across the seas and saved the civilization of the world. 
LApplause.] 

To-day they have formulated their requests, and they have 
submitted them to the membership of both branches of the 
National Congress. They have asked the men in the Congress of 
the United States, who gave them no option, who took them 
away from the peaceful pursuits in which they were engaged, not 
for a bonus—I deny that any brave soldier who ever wore the 
uniform of this country has asked this Nation for a gift—they 
have asked you to compensate them in a slight measure for the 
financial losses they sustained. [Applause.] They have asked 
you out of the abundance of the Nation’s resources to give to 
them the mere pittance of $1 a day—or a little more than that 
if the money is to be used for the purchase of homes and for 
the purchase of farms or for procuring an education—for the 
number of days they served in the armies of their country. And 
during that period of time—they call our attention to the fact— 
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those who remained at home were making money; those 
who remained at home were receiving salaries greater than 
were ever paid before in industry in this land. Those who re- 
mained at home and pursued their ordinary business avocations 
made returns fabulous in amounts. During the period of this 
war we developed in this country 23,000 new war millionaires. 
During the period of this war we developed in this country 
69,000 men whose income in 1914 exceeded $20,000 a year, and 
whose income during the war years had developed to such an 
extent that their income was $3,000,000,000 more than it was 
during the three prewar years. During this period, when these 
boys were at the front, the corporations of this country made 
during the years 1917, 1918, 1919, and during the year 1920, 
which was really a war year corporations of this country made, 
and in their tax returns they admit they made, $3,800,000,000 
more than they did in the same number of prewar years. In 
other words, the excess-war income of corporations—and they 
were making enough before then, making more than they ever 
made in the history of this Nation—the excess of the war in- 
comes of the corporations of this land over an equal number of 
prewar years was $3,800,000,000. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. For one question. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is that net income of which you 
are speaking? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes, sir; in order that there may be 
no mistake about it, I quote the exact language of the Gov- 
ernment actuary: 

Mr. McCoy estimates that the aggregate net income of all corpora- 
tions for the years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 in excess of four times 
the average net income for the prewar period plus the income, excess 
pronos and war profits taxes paid during 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, 
s $3,800,000,000. If you exclude from this computation corporations 
whose average net income for the years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 do 
not exceed $100,000, the excess income is not more than $2,000,000,000. 

During the three prewar years I have mentioned the cor- 
porations of this land whose average yearly income before the 
war exceeded $100,000, and that is a corporation which is not 
entitled to much sympathy, at the present time, when it comes 
to levying taxes, earned an excess war income aggregating 
$2,000,000,000. 

I remember that after our declaration of war the great Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, which is 
charged with the duty of preparing revenue bills, met, and dur- 
ing the awful months of that war the members of this com- 
mittee were in continuous session, in session almost daily, 
and often they worked late in the night. With a feeling of 
pride I recall that in the hour of the Nation’s danger, in 
the hour when our financial resources were strained as they 
had never been before, we forgot partisanship. The Demo- 
crats were in a majority, a sufficient working majority of 
this House, and could hate carried through any of their 
propositions. But we discarded that kind of partisanship. 
For the first time in the history of the work of that great com- 
mittee we invited the minority members—at that time the 
Republicans were in the minority in this House—we invited 
minority members to consult with us and to participate with 
us in the preparation of these great war bills. We had the 
benefit of their counsel and the benefit of their advice, many 
suggestions made by the Republican members of that com- 
mittee found their way into the laws of the land—the laws 
which made it possible to win this war—and every one of these 
great war measures, the greatest ever reported out of this body, 
the greatest eyer enacted into law in the history of the world, 
came out with the unanimous support and with the unanimous 
report of the members of that great committee. 

There never was a dissenting yote in the committee on any 
one of these war measures. -If any member of the minority 
objected to any of the features, and we never knew they did 
until we commence to hear from them now on the hustings in 
this land, they did not make it known there in the committee, 
They agreed with all the other members of the committee, 
And if they had made it known there, and if their objection 
was tenable, and if a majority of the committee had been able 
to agree with them, if a majority of the Republicans, even, 
had agreed with them, that item would never have gone into 
any one of those bills. I make that statement without the slight- 
est fear of successful contradiction. 

The war is not over yet. An armistice has merely been de- 
clared. In the nations of the world war still continues. No 
man can tell how soon we will be engulfed again in these 
world struggles with these new world issues. The membership 
of this House has changed. The majority sits on that side of 
the aisle, not where it sat during the years of the war. And 
already, with the approach of the campaign, the majority as 


represented on the great Ways and Means Committee, forget- 
ting the generosity of the Democratic majority during the war, 
anxious only to seize a mean, small partisan advantage, have 
excluded from their deliberations the Democratic members of 
that committee, and are to-day engaged in framing the most 
important war bill, because that is what it is, that has ever 
been presented since this war started, since we became in- 
volved, a bill to comply with the request of 4,500,000 of our 
brave ‘soldiers, and they propose now to say to these young 
men—and nearly all of them will be voting this fall—they 
propose to say to these young men, “A Democratic Congress 
sent you to the war, but a Republican Congress has framed this 
bill for your relief. A Republican Congress is giving you now 
the equalized pay that you have requested. The Democrats 
have had nothing to do with it. We have excluded them from 
our committee rooms,” 

So they proceeded to draft a bill, and Republican Members 
have been summoned from far and near to respond to the A 
whip and the party mandate and make it possible for the Re- 
publican Party to fool 4,500,000 young men, and to say to them, 
“We gave you this bonus.” 

On behaif of those young men I repudiate the insult tendered 
by the Republican majority in this House. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I deny that they can be fooled by any such 
mean, poor, little tactics as those on the part of the Republican 
majority. Oh, you can not help it. In these days of danger 
here, danger to our institutions and danger abroad, the cloven 
foot appears as it always has in the history of your party, and 
as it always will. [Applause on the Democratic side.] You are 
in a position to-day, after the meeting of your steering commit- 
tee yesterday—the resuts of which were announced in the papers 
this morning—you are in the position, and unblushingly you oc- 
cupy it, of saying to the 4,500,000 brave soldiers and sailors, 
brave boys who can see into these things as clearly as you can, 
“The Republean Party in the approaching elections are offering 
you $1.25 a day for your votes this fall.” 

Do you suppose when they find out the nature of that bribe, 
when they know that you who sit here 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I call the gentle- 
men from Illinois to order. It is an insult to the membership of 
the House on both sides, [Applause on the Republican side.] 
The Republican majority of the Committee on Ways and Means 
have not offered an insult to anybody, and the gentleman from 
Illinois well knows it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No; I do not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I call the gentleman to order, 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I want to say to the gentleman 
that I do not want to offend the gentleman at all. I do not want 
to do it. I will only state the facts, then, and the country can 
draw its own conclusions, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
I will not comment on them. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] If it hurts the feelings of gentlemen on that side—and 
many of you are my friends—I may say that I hope many of 
you, perhaps the majority of you, do not agree with the conclu- 
sions reached by your steering committee and by the majority 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means. I say that 
when Democrats are not permitted to participate in these delib- 
erations you can not expect, no matter if you subconsciously 
want to do it, to have the 4,500,000 brave boys fail to see through 
such a subterfuge as that as the elections approach. 

Let me tell you what you have done: If we are to believe the 
statements you have given out to the morning papers, you pro- 
pose to collect this tax, this bonus, by resorting to a general 
sales tax, the character of tax which has not been extensively 
imposed in the world since the feudal ages, the character of tax 
which no nation in the world attempts to any degree to impose 
at the present time except unfortunate, misgoverned Mexico and 
the small populations of the Philippine Islands. 

It is here you find your precedents. I know you gentlemen; 
I understand your methods. You will put some cushions in 
this bill. You will put something in there that taxes to a slight 
degree, perhaps, tobacco, or the stock exchanges in our cities, 
or you may make a slight increase in some portion of the in- 
come tax. But you are going to yield to the demands of Wall 
Street. You are going to yield to the demands of the millionaire 
war profiteers of this country and impose the sales tax they 
want imposed, because they think that when imposed once we 
will never be able to get rid of it, because they want to escape 
some portion of the taxes on the immense incomes they are en- 
joying at the present time. A tax on sales means an increase 
in the cost of living. A tax on sales such as you propose, if it 


is a tax on turnovers, means an increase in the cost of living 
of 25 per cent. A tax on the ultimate retailers will be a resort 
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to the merchant sales taxes of the feudal ages, when armed sol- 
diers of feudal thieves and barons were able to terrorize the mer- 
chants of those unfortunate countries and to impose the burden 
of taxes upon them and maintain in that way their great mili- 
tary establishments. It is the merchant tax you propose—con- 
demned by Adam Smith, condemned by Roescher, condemned 
by every political econemist who has ever written in the last 
hundred years—you, in your anxiety to protect the rich of this 
land, have resorted to the old merchant tax of the feudal ages. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, without reading, I ask permis- 
sion to extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp the criti- 
cisms of the great economic writers of the world for the last 50 
years on this character of a tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp the data he has mentioned. 
Is there objection? K 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, what is it that the gentleman proposes to insert 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I intend to insert in the RECORD 
extracts from Roescher, Adam Smith, J. P. Hobson, and statisti- 
cal writers of the present day in the magazines of Europe, dis- 
cussing the kind of tax which the majority members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means expect to impose upon the citi- 
zens of this country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. About how much space will it 
probably cover? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Perhaps less than a page of the 
RECORD. , 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? , 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman insert the page number of the maga- 
zines and the books for the benefit of the House? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes; I will be glad to do it. 

At this point I desire to dwell briefly upon the constitution- 
ality of the taxation plan I desire to submit to the House for 
its determination. The objection has been made that you can 
not tax incomes that have been already taxed under the Con- 
stitution of the United States; that the proposition I am sug- 
gesting is unconstitutional for the reason that it is retroactive. 
In reply to this I merely desire to call attention to the case of 
Stockdale v. Insurance Companies (20 Wall., 323, 331) and the 
language used by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
that case in passing on this very question. I read from the 
opinion: 

The right of Congress to have imposed this tax by a new statute, 
although the measure of it was governed by the income of the past 
rats can not be doubted; much less can it be doubted that it could 

pose such a tax on the income of the current year, though part of 
that year had ela when the statute was passed. e joint resolu- 
tion of July 4, 1864, imposed a tax of 5 per cent upon income of 
the previous year, although one tax on it had a y been id, and 
no one doubted the validity of the tax or attempted to resist it. 

The above case is cited briefly and approvingly in the case 
of Brushaber v. United States Pacific Railroad (240 U. S., 2). 

Income-tax laws are frequently retroactive. The income-tax 
profits of our tariff act of 1913 were retroactive. They imposed 
taxes from December, 1913, to December, 1914, and thereafter 
but they were also retroactive and covered the period from 
March 1, 1913, to December, 1913, and this bill became a law 
on October 3, 1913. The retroactive operation of this law was 
challenged in the case to which I have last called attention. 
The courts held that we could have made the taxes retroactive 
and extended them back te the time the sixteenth amendment be- 
came operative. 

These statutes are constitutional. Murray’s Lessee v. Ho- 
boken L. & I. Co. (18 How., 272, 282); Nichols v. United States 
(7 Wall, 122); and other cases cited—page 5, Union Pacific 
Railroad case (240 U, S.). 

The so-called retroactive feature is not objectionable. Pre- 
vious statutes had like previsions; Twelfth Statute, pages 292, 
473, 474; Thirteenth Statute, pages 223, 281, 283, 417; and other 
statutes cited page 8, Union Pacific Railroad case. 
meee text of the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution is 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source 8 without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


The statute was enacted October 3, 1913, and provided for a 
general yearly income tax from December to December of each 
year. Exceptionally, however, it fixed a first period embracing 
only the time from March 1 to December 31, 1913, and this Um- 
ited retroactivity is assailed as repugnant to the due-process 
clause of the fifth amendment and as inconsistent with the six- 
teenth amendment itself. But the date of the retroactivity did not 
extend beyond the time when the amendment was operative, and 


there can be no dispute that there was power by virtue of the 
amendment during that period to levy the tax, without appor- 
tionment, and so far as the limitations of the Constitution in 
other respects are concerned, the contention is not open. Bru- 
shaber v. Union Pacific Railroad (240 U. S., p- 20). 

Other nations in the world propose to levy war taxes more 
drastic than anything we expect to present to this House. I 
desire to call attention in this connection to the memoranda by 
the board of inland revenue in England, which in its studies 
suggested that taxes be levied not only on “ war incomes” but 
on “ war-created wealth,” exempting $20,000. 

Paragraph 57 of the report to which I am calling attention 
discusses this subject and presents the viewpoint of this impor- 
tant and conservative beard. In paragraph 13 of the report 
this board calls attention particularly to war profits which 
favorably situated traders accumulated during the war by 
charging exorbitant prices for commodities sold to the Govern- 
ment or fellow citizens. They also suggest, in paragraph 15, 
that the increased wealth of individuals on account of the war 
should be taxed, not only the wealth which resulted from exces- 
sive profits but the increased money value of the assets whith 
they owned prior to the war due to the anticipation of earning 
power in the future. In paragraph 26 the board of inland rey- 
enue announces that they view as practical a consideration of 
the aggregate wealth of individuals at the present time as com- 
pared with prewar wealth, and suggests a graduated levy upon 
the balance of the increase shown. 

In paragraph 24 of this report they approvingly eall attention 
to the propositions laid down by Mr. J. A. Hobson, the great 
English economist, in his new book on Taxation in the New 
State. This is the latest contribution on this important sub- 
ject, and Mr. Hobson is one of the world’s acknowledged con- 
seryative authorities. The proposition of Mr. Hobson, to which, 
in paragraph 24, the board of inland revenue approvingly calls 
attention, is a preposition to the effect that increases of wealth 
during the war have an exceptional “ability to pay,” and that 
this ability increases as the ratio of the increase grows. In his 
book Mr. Hobson says “ the increase has come into the hands of 
its owners as the result of fortuitous circumstances or even of 
culpable practices.” He advocates the exemption of small pro- 
portionate in 

In commenting upon this section of Mr. Hobson’s book, they 
say that “it is upon such lines as these that a practicable duty 
would appear to be capable of construction.” 

I call attention also in this connection to what some of the 
leading writers on economic subjects are saying in the columns 
of conservative English magazines. Of course, in this country 
there are few magazines and newspapers which are not con- 
trolled by the interests, and no attention is given in the columns 
of these interest-controlled publications of ours to the discussion 
of the new methods of taxation which must come to the relief of 
a bankrupt world in the crisis which confronts all the nations, 
including our own. 

The Statist of November 8, 1919, contains this frank state- 
ment: Putting all hypocrisy and special pleading aside, it 
is absolutely necessary that a special taxation be laid upon the 
rich,” and the statement I have just read is quoted approvingly 
in the English Review of December, 1919. In an article by A. 
Emil Davies, L. C. C., on “ Capital levy and superlevy,” in the 
English Review of December, 1919, page 542, Mr. Davies says 
(and I take the liberty of somewhat abridging his. remarks) : 


While a levy on accumulated war profits would not produce sufficient 
to extinguish the war debt, yet properly worked such a levy would pro- 
duce a very large sum. 

It is proper to tax cne man more than another because he happens to 
be cleverer or has better judgment, such Judgment being based upon the 
belief that the war would benefit certain industries. (Id., p. 542.) 

It is folly to abuse people for making large profits. Anyone would 
do it. But a belated war profits levy would redress the economic evils 
of the present system, which have been accentuated by the war. (Id., 


544.) 
> I prophesy that the agitation against war fortunes, which is the 
root of the profound discontent operating in the minds of the industrial 
population the country, wiit result sooner or Inter in a special levy 
upon accumulated war fortunes and in a general levy upon capital over 
a certain amount per head for the purpose of bringing about a drastic 
reduction of the national debt. (Id., p 544.) 

If nothing of this nature is done I prophesy so serious a financial 
breakdown that the present governing class will give up their job in 
despair, leaving it to a labor or, possibly, a revolutionary government to 
tackle a situation that may well be almost irremediable. (Id., p. 551.) 

The recent labor disturbances are y the first of a series of 
struggles whereby the rich on the one hand and the mass of the 
workers on the other are endeavoring to place the burden of the war 
upon each other. (Id., p. 551.) 

On paper, the wealth of the Nation has increased from round about 
in een eee millions in 1913 to about twenty thousand millions. 

., p. 552. 

Most of that ee confers a Hen over a great part of the labor of 
the workers of the country and is held by a comparatively small section 
of the community. Until at least one-half of t 
deflated, we shall have neither ind 
tion. (Id., p. 552.) 


t pa is wiped out, 
ustrial peace nor reased produc- 
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I studied political economy at Amherst College, Massachusetts, 
in a conservative New England town set down in a beautiful val- 
_ ley in the very center of that great industrial State, and I am 
sure that the professors in that institution, surrounded by the 
influences with which they were and are surrounded, presented 
to their students a textbook which was conservative. We were 
required to study the leading textbook in those days on political 
economy, and perhaps the leading textbook now, Roescher’s 
Political Economy. 

Without comment at this time, I desire to read some brief 
extracts from that distinguished author. I may comment on 
them hereafter in my speech. I read them now for the purpose 
of indicating how dangerous a proposition it is to adopt a system 
of taxes which makes more of the very rich and more of the very 
poor, and which destroys the great middle class in the Nation. 

The element of danger and destruction is when “a whole nation falls 
into the hands of a few rich men and numberless proletarians.” 


(Roescher's Political Economy.) 
This most often happens as an “ off-spring of a degenerated demo- 


cracy.” (Id.) 

i When 72 happens there comes a “ disappearance of the great middle 
ass.” ñ 

A Get rich,” they cry to the famishing poor. qa.) 

In this sort of a democracy capital takes the place of men and is 

valued more than men.” d.) 

All colossal fortunes are made at the expense of others—either with 
roe n the State powers or by speculation in the fluctuation 
S 80 posse) 19 1 8 sided a difference is, for men too far removed from 
one another for real mutual love, doubtless one of the greatest of moral 
temptations, (Id.) 

It is as easy a matter for the 8 poor to hate the law as it is 
for the overrich to despise it. (Id.) 

At one time six men owned the entire Roman Provinces of Africa 
and Nero ruthlessly executed all of them, taking possession of their 
properties. (Id.) 

I will not be making a mistake, I am sure, if at the present 
time I read from Adam Smith's book, entitled “Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations,’ inasmuch as the Republican majority of 
this House, if they follow the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, propose to return to the tax on merchants 
which was in force in the dark days of the Middle Ages. I 
read from Adam Smith: 

During the barbarous times of feudal anarchy merchants, like all 
the other inhabitants of burghs, were conside: alittle better than 
emancipated bondsmen whose persons were despised and whose gains 
were envied. (P. 3 

In those ignorant times it was not understood that the profits of 
merchants are a subject not taxable pe or that the final payment 
of all such taxes must fall with a considerable overcharge upon the 
consumers. (Id., p. 598.) 

Heavy taxes upon commodities which are real necessaries of life must 
increase the expense of the sober and industrious poor and must conse- 
quently raise more or less the wages of their labor. (Id., p. 694.) 

It must always be remembered, however, that it is the luxurious and 
not the necessary espone of the inferior ranks of people that ought 
ever to be taxed. (Id., p. 706.) 

Now, I want to tell you why they exclude the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee from the considera- 
tion of this bill. We stand for the fourfold propositions of the 
American Legion, just as they have expressed themselves before 
the committee. We are anxious to put those propositions into 
workable shape, to provide suitable administrative sections so 
that they can be carried into effect. There is no difference be- 
tween the Republican members and the Democratic members of 
the committee in that, except that the Republican members of 
the committee, in violation of the wishes of the American Legion 
and these other soldiers’ organizations, propose to exclude offi- 
cers and nurses and yeomanettes and field clerks who occupied 
positions of danger from participation in this bonus. We are in 
favor of including them just as these soldiers’ organizations 
have suggested. [Applause.] 

In that particular we stand firmly upon the demands made 
by the boys, because we think the time has come for the boys 
to command in this land. They and their friends who are de- 
manding this bonus would make- up the enormous number of 
25,000,000 citizens of the United States, if we could make a 
complete and careful inventory. This is their country. They 
have fought to save it. They have expressed to us their desires, 
and to the Democrats on that committee that expression from 
these boys comes now as a command. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman desired to be informed 
when he had used 45 minutes, 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Thank you. 
is so nearly up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state for the information 
of the gentleman that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
Poul], who had been yielded 10 minutes under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, yields back that time and states that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois may use it if he cares todo so. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes; I will be glad to have it. 
[Applause.] We propose to tax war profits to meet this request 


I am sorry my time 


of the boys. [Applause.] The request of the boys comes to 
us aS a command.. It does not impress you gentlemen in that 
way. As J express the views of the minority on that committee 
that this request comes to us as a command I notice that some 
of you gentlemen on the Republican side laugh and sneer. You 
are welcome to all you can get out of that. The tax you pro- 
pose increases the cost of living. You propose to do that. The 
boys and their immediate families and friends will pay them- 
selves one-fourth of the amount of their bonus. In other words, 
under this selfish desire manifested here in this House to pro- 
tect war fortunes you propose to give them, you say, $1.25 a 
day with one hand, and then with the other hand you propose 
violently to take away from them 25 per cent of that amount. 
That is the proposition against which we rebel, because we in- 
sist on an opportunity for this House to vote upon the question 
as to whether or not you ought to finance this soldiers’ adjusted 
compensation out of the poor of the land or out of those who 
built up colossal fortunes during the war. You refuse to permit 
that to come to a yote in this House. 

Your plan is this: On suspension day, which is May 3 next, 
to obtain recognition from the Speaker—and you can do that— 
to move to consider this great bill under suspension of the rules. 
The people of the country ought to know that this plan means 
that there will be no opportunity to amend the bill in any part, 
which, in secret caucus, the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee are this afternoon preparing. We agreed, 
before you excluded the Democrats, upon the essential pro- 
visions of the bill. You knew we would not agree with vou on 
the character of the taxes you propose, and for over a week 
the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
behind locked doors, alone have been figuring out how to im- 
pose this obnoxious sales tax in such a manner that war 
profiteers, whether individuals or corporations, will escape en- 
tirely from its burdens. When the matter comes on for a vote, 
under that plan and under the rules of this House, the vote 
must be on the combined motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. After those who are opposed to your methods of tax- 
ation and your plan to protect war millionaires have been per- 
mitted to do nothing but discuss the matter, and to discuss the 
matter only 20 minutes, but after discussing it, no matter how 
long they discuss it, they can not under the rules vote to strike 
out your obnoxious sales-tax proposition and to insert therein 
a proposition to tax war profiteers. The only way to defeat the 
discreditable program you have adopted is to defeat the entire 
bill and then in the sanity which follows attempt to try to pre- 
sent the bill again, giving those of us an opportunity, on both 
sides of this Chamber, who are opposed to your antiquated, out- 
of-date sales-tax method, to propose to substitute for it a tax on 
war profiteers, and perhaps other sane, proper, unoppressive, 
up-to-date methods of levying taxes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
for a question? 

Mr. HENRY T.’RAINEY. Yes; I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Can the gentleman give the 
assurance that it will be possible for those of us on this side of 
the House who believe in taxing war profits to agree with the 
gentlemen on your side of the House who believe in taxing war 
profits—and there are many on your side who do not believe in 
it—can the gentleman give any assurance that we can agree on 
a motion to recommit, or to have a substitute that will tax war 
profits? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will say that if the majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee will permit us to vote on that 
proposition, we will agree with those on that side who are cou- 
rageous enough to do the right thing. [Applause.] I want to- 
say to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson], who is 
my friend—I believe in handing flowers to men while they live 
I want to say to him that he represents on this floor, as you 
and you and you do not, the real desires of the soldiers of this 
land [applause], because in the hour of danger he left his safe 
place here far from German guns and took his place among the 
boys of his State at the front. [Applause.] He bared his bosom 
to the bullets of the foe; and a young man who is courageous 
enough to do that, I predict, will not bow to a party mandate 
and assist in imposing upon the soldiers of this land and their 
friends the obligation of paying one-fourth of the bonus you are 
pretending to hand to them. [Applause.] And there are seven 
other men in this body if I remember correctly—they sit on 
both sides of this Hall—every one of whom left his safe place 
here and actively participated in the World War. They were all 
within military age, and they all wore the uniform of their 
country. They all crossed the seas and faced the bullets of the 


Will the gentleman yield 


foe. I will be surprised if any of them, brave as all of them 
were, will yield to a party mandate and refuse to give this 
House the opportunity of determining one thing, and one thing 
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alone, and that is Whether we will tax the wage earners of this 
land, and the soldiers of this land, to pay this soldiers’ compen- 
sation, or whether we will tax these corporations of $100,000 
profits and over, who made war profits of $2,000,000,000 during 
the last three years, or the 69,000 men, 23,000 of them new war 
millionaires, who made of war profits alone $3,000,000,000 dur- 
ing the years of this war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman agrees with 
me that there is but one great question involved in this law? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. And that is the method 
that we shall use in raising the money. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes; that is my position. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. And the gentleman agrees 
that if there could be presented to this House just that one 
concrete thing, we could agree on both sides of the House that 
we could accept the judgment of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee with reference to the other features of the bill. Is that 
true? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. On behalf of the minority of this 
House, I will say that is true. [Applause.] There may be men, 
of course, on both sides of the House who will vote against the 
entire proposition. 

I want to say to those men in this House who fought in this 
war that the time has come for you to help the other soldiers, 
and that you ought to demand of this millionaire steering com- 
mittee which controls the destinies of this House that they cease 
their efforts to protect the war profiteers of this land by ten- 
derly avoiding the necessity of taking away from them for this 
purpose any war incomes, [Applause.] And in order that the 
country may know who these gentlemen are who have framed 
up this proposition, who have controlled the policies of that 
side until now—I do not know whether they will control them 
any more or not—these are their names: THomas B. Dunn, of 
New York. [Applause on Republican side.] I hope you gentle- 
men will all applaud as I read them, because I shall haye some- 
thing to say about them when I get througn. ([Laughter.] 
Martin B. Map, of Illinois. I see you have quit applauding. 
SAMUEL E. Winstow, of Massachusetts. [Applause on Repub- 
lican side.] Thank you. NICHOLAS LonawortxH, of Ohio. [Ap- 
plause on Republican side.] I am delighted to note the acclaim 
with which you gentlemen hail the very mention of the names 
of this millionaire steering committee who are carefully steer- 
ing the affairs of this Congress [applause] so that these corpo- 
rations which made $2,000,000,000 of excess war profits and 
these 69,000 men who made $3,000,000,000 of excess war profits 
will be tenderly cared for and will not be compelled by this 
House to give up any of their war earnings. [Applause.] 

These gentlemen whose names I have read are reputed to be 
millionaires, every one of them, and they have never been 
heard to deny it. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic 
Side.] 

On this side we follow the leadership of a great man who 
came from the ranks. In spite of the adverse action of a prior 
Democratic national convention, he towers to-day high upon 
the horizon of the Nation. [Applause.] We follow the leader- 
ship of a man whose career in this House has been longer than 
the career of almost any other Member of this House. He is 
my nearest congressional neighbor; we live just 35 miles apart. 
I know something about him. I knew him when he wa3 a young 
lawyer making more money than he makes now. I knew him 
when he owned broad acres of fertile land and had his share of 
this world’s goods; but after all these years of honest service 
fer his country, if he will sit down and inventory his effects, he 
will find that he has not as much as he had when he entered 
this House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. All of us on this side of 
the House agree to the things the gentleman has said with 
reference to the Democratic leader. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I do not know whether all of you 
do or not, but those do who have good judgment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Can the gentleman assure 
us that the minority leader will agree to this proposition and 
join with us in the proposal of what should be taxed? 8 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman from IIIInois will 
yield, I assure the gentleman from South Dakota that every 
Democrat will vote for the proposition just urged by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Raryey]. We will all line 
up. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman’s committee and 
party were in the majority when these gentlemen were making 
these billions that he speaks of, and we needed billions then to 
run the Government. Why did he not take them when they 


were m it rather than te borrow the money? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. We did, and you helped us make 
the bills; we took all the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee would permit us to take. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But the gentleman states that 
they made an excess of two or three billions. Why not take it 
at the time they were making it? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I am attempting to put nothing 
in the Recorp that has not been corroborated by the actuaries. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman mean to say that they 
made 82.000, 000,000 in excess, over and above the taxes that 
they paid? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No; I have read the exact lan- 
guage of the Government actuary; the figures are not my 
figures. Taxes heretofore paid are not inciuded. 

Mr. PLATT. Then it is all nonsense. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. It is not nonsense, but it is non- 
sense to attempt to protect them from any further taxes. I 
would not leave anything of excess war profits if I had my 
way [applause on the Democratic side], and I would be in per- 
fect harmony with what other nations of the world propose 
to do. 

Of course, you would expect no other answer than what has 
just been made by the Democratic leader on this side. We 
follow also that other leader, poorer now than when he entered 
the House, who had enough courage to violate the advice of his 
physician and come to this House and speak in defense of the 
Constitution of the United States as forcefully as he always 
speaks, and who was carried from this building stricken by 
paralysis at the conclusion of his speech, carried on a stretcher, 
and who to-day is confined to his room in this city—the Hon. 
CLAUDE KIrchIN, of North Carolina. God speed his recovery, 
and may the time be not far distant when, completely restored 
to health, he will take his place again in this House. [Applause.] 
I am speaking to-day as the next ranking member on that com- 
mittee in his place on this floor, but if he were here to-day 
he would rise in his place as our great leader has just risen 
and would agree with him on this proposition. You follow the 
leadership of this committee of distinguished gentlemen, gen- 
tlemen of high personal character, these gentlemen with mil- 
lions of money to whom I have just called attention. You, or 
the majority of you, have so far followed them blindly. 

I want to say to these four gentlemen who control you and 
your votes—and I make this challenge—if you gentlemen on 
this steering committee and you Republicans on the Ways and 
Means Committee—and there are three Republican millionaires 
on that committee, teo—I make this challenge, that if you will 
tell what your income was in 1914 and will authorize a disin- 
terested committee to investigate the returns up in the Treasury 
Department and will tell us what your income was during the 
war, we can tell whether you are war beneficiaries or not; and 
on behalf of myself, on behalf of the leader of this House, the 
gentleman from Missouri, on behalf of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. K1rcourx], and on behalf of the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, I promise that if 
you accept this challenge we will do likewise. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] And it may be when the results are com- 
pared and presented in the newspapers of this land, possibly 
then the soldiers and their friends will know why you propose 
on the 3d day of May to force the taxing features you have 
drafted down the throats of the people of this country if you 


-can, without an opportunity to amend and after only 40 minutes’ 


debate, and after we have only had 20 minutes on this side, and 
without an opportunity to lay any burdens, no matter how light 
they may be, on the war beneficiaries, on the war corporations 
who are so tenderly protected by the Republican leaders in this 
House. If you want to go into the approaching campaign with 
such a record as that, we accept fhe challenge. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

I charge that you know you can not get this bill through with 
these obnoxious provisions in it on the 3d day of May. You 
hope to be able to whip enough Republicans into line to show 
that more Republicans voted for it than Democrats, and then 
you intend to drop this bill until after the elections, so that you 
can go out and say, These are the Democrats who voted against 
this proposition to protect the war beneficiaries of this land,” 


‘except that you will not phrase it in that way, “and these are 


the few Republicans who voted that way.” Therefore you 
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think the soldiers of this land can tell from that what they 
ought to do. You have kold of a proposition in your method 
of taxation which is so hot that you would like to let go of it, 
if you could, but you do not know how to do it, and in this 
manner you propose to kill the bill and you hope to escape the re- 
sponsibility of killing it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. INEY. For a very brief question. : 

Mr. TINCHER. have in my hand H. R. 13156, introduced 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Rarney]. I 
want to ask him if that is his idea of the way to raise the money 
to pay this bonus—his own bill introduced on March 19, 1920? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. That is one of my ideas. 

Mr. TINCHER. That is the plan that the gentleman is advo- 
eating now that the House should adopt? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I am not now advocating that 
plan in its entirety. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman introduced this bill. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I introduced that bill, and it is 
a better bill than any Republican Member of this House has 
introduced. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman know of anyone who has 
introduced the plan which he is advocating to-day? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes; part of it is included in that 
bill, and the proposition to tax also war corporations is in the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
JouNson], who is one of the Republican leaders of this House. 

Mr. TINCHER. I want to study the gentleman's plan. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will tell you what it is, and the 
gentleman can make a study of it with great profit to himself. 

Mr. TINCHER. I have the gentleman's bill here. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. My plan is to levy a tax upon 
those 69,000 war beneficiaries who received over $3,000,000,000 
in war profits, and upon those corporations who received over 
$2,000,000,000 in war profits above their normal profits. I 
want to tax them. I want to be permitted by the majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee to have the opportunity upon 
the part of the Democrats of the House and the Republicans 
who are opposed to a sales tax to present here, if we can agree 
on it, and we can agree, a proposition compelling war bene- 
ficiaries among the corporations and the individuals of the land 
to contribute what they ought in good conscience to contribute 
to this great fund. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No; I can not yield further. I do 
not care if you put into your bill a tax upon certain luxuries, 
nor upon stock exchanges or things of that kind. You can put 
those in, if you want to; but what I want is the opportunity 
for free legislation in this House, the opportunity to present 
other suggestions than the proposition of tenderly protecting the 
war millionaires and the wealth of this country. 

It is not necessary to disguise the situation, There is a con- 
test on in this country to-day and throughout the world to find 
out who is going to bear the brunt of these stupendous war 
debts. Wealth, on the one hand, is seeking to avoid that burden, 
and through the sales tax of the Middle Ages and the mer- 
chant taxes of 700 years ago it is seeking to impose that burden 
upon the people of the land. They are endeavoring here to get 
through a scheme of taxes which will tax for this patriotic fund 
the man whose income is only $500 a year just as much as the 
man whose income is $1,000,000 a year. That is what you are 
proposing to do and that is what we want to prevent, if we can, 
and if we can pursuade enough of you gentlemen to be fair 
enough to desert these millionaire committees of yours and vote 
down these obnoxious propositions on the 3d day of May, when 
the Republican millionaire steering committee tries to cram 
them down the throats of the farmers and the laboring men 
of this land, then we will be able to meet again after that 
sort of a discipline these Republican members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means around the council board, and we will be 
able at least to get them to consent and to get this millionaire 
steering committee of yours to consent after they have been so 
disciplined to permit us to submit here to this House the oppor- 
tunity of determining, as the makers of the Constitution thought 
you ought to determine in this House, the character of taxes 
you want. 

There is not anything new about the tax proposed in my bill, 
I will say to the gentleman from Kansas [| Mr. Trxcuer], and I 
am sorry I could not yield to him longer, for I do not want to be 
discourteous to any gentleman. This fight that I have described 


is going on all over the world. There is a fight in this country 
now to increase the number of the rich, to increase the number 
of the very poor, and to wipe out of existence the great middle 
class, to make a nation of a few rich men and of a numberless 
proletarian class, and that is the condition which has confronted 


every great nation in the history of the world just before its 
dissolution. That is the condition this steering committee of 
yours is hurrying up in this country of ours by resorting to this 
method of taxation. They realize the danger now in England. 
In England in the month of October last the House of Commons 
appointed a special committee, which they called a committee 
to tax war wealth, and that special committee delegated at once 
to the board of inland revenue of England the task of making 
preliminary studies. The board of inland revenue made its 
preliminary study and made its report late in November, The 
board of inland revenue found in its report that war wealth can 
be taxed, and that war wealth should be taxed, and in that re- 
port, which you may now find at the bookstores in this country 
and at all of the bookstores in England, they make 48 sugges- 
tions as to methods of approaching this tax. They quote ap- 
provingly the work of F. A. Hobson, the greatest economic writer 
of the day, who has just issued from the press in London a new 
book on economic questions, which he calls Taxation in the New 
State.” He approves taxing war fortunes. In England they 
ean do that; in this country we can not. In England, if they 
follow the suggestions contained in these preliminary studies, 
and they are still working on the proposition there and have 
not determined yet what to.do, they will tax even war increases 
of wealth, reaching the increase in value of property on account 
of its supposed increased earning capacity due to the war. 

In France they are still discussing not a tax on war incomes 
alone but they are discussing there a tax upon capital, and 
writers on economic subjects are insisting that if the problems 
of the present are to be solved they must be solved by resorting 
to a system of taxes new in the history of the world. You gen- 
tlemen are not up to the economic thought of the present day; 
you cling to the theories of long ago. You do not realize, so far 
are you behind the times, that you stand to-day in a new world, 
a world which faces bankruptcy, and we will follow the other 
nations rapidly along that course if your method of increasing 
millionaires and increasing the numberless proletarian class of 
this land is to prevail. 

But the time has come in this body for 
manship—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. T will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Would the gentleman from 
Illinois not agree with me that in order effectually to answer 
the argument put forth by the gentleman it will be necessary 
for anyone replying to him to show the relative merit of the 
consumption or sales tax? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes, indeed it would. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I am glad I am able to agree with 
my courageous young friend 

Mr. PLATT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I yield to the gentleman from 
Idaho. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 
posing 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will say to the gentleman I would 
yield indefinitely if they would give me indefinite time. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is it not true that these men who may 
have made great profits during the war have already paid into 
the Treasury GO per cent of their income and have invested the 
remaining 40 per cent in enlarging their plants? Are we to 
understand that you propose to compel them to turn this prop- 
erty into money and pay it into the Treasury.. Would this not 
be confiscation? In what other way can you get the money? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Not at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. How are you going to get it? On the 
assumption they have already invested their excess profits, how 
are fou going to get the money? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Those are war profits 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I am very anxious to answer ques- 
tions, and I will ask unanimous consent to proceed for 20 
minutes longer, and I will agree to answer all questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will occupy that time in answer- 
ing questions and will be glad to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time was fixed by unanimous consent 
at 1 hour and 40 minutes. 8 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair supposes, however, it would be 
in order for a request for unahimous consent. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Certainly; there is no question 
about it, if gentlemen on the Republican side really want to 
hear my answers to their questions. 


constructive states- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I understand the gentleman is pro- 


The time was fixed in the House 
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Mr. WALSH. Certainly it would not be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HENRY T, RAINEY. I regret that I have no more time. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make an agree- 
ment with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hasrixds] with 
regard to the use of the 30 minutes of time now remaining. I 
will ask the gentleman if he desires that he be yielded half of 
that time? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. RHODES. Then I will state, Mr. Chairman, that one- 
half of the 30 minutes is to be controlled by myself and the 
remaining 15 minutes by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Hastings}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. RHODES. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for the five minutes yielded me. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is unnecessary, unless some one 
objects. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the thought occurred to me while the gentleman from 
Illinois was speaking, in whom I -haye the greatest confidence 
as a financier, that he has introduced a bill to raise this money 


to pay the bonus, and I sent to the document room and got a. 


copy of the bill that the gentleman himself has introduced, and 
I supposed that he would say that was the measure he favored, 
as it was introduced March 19, after he had sat in the Ways 
and Means Committee personally, not with closed doors, .and 
heard testimony of the soldier boys who, as he terms it, de- 
mand this legislation. I supposed that I could depend upon 
that as his idea of raising this revenue, but for some reason he 
will not accept it. Why? Because it is along the same line as 
the speech he has just delivered in this House. It was not 
made for a law; it was made to catch votes. It provides a 
system of taxation on the man who paid the income tax during 
the war that would bankrupt every retail merchant in America 
who paid an income tax during the war. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that we should reach these millionaires who made the 
$2,000,000,000. I condemn the administration that permitted 
them to fileh from the American public during the war, and I 
will vote for a measure taking that money from them. We 
have hundreds of places to put it without paying it in a soldier 
bonus, but that will not afford an excuse for being against the 
soldiers that did not demand but asked for a bonus. We will 
still be in session and you can try out your 69,000 war profit- 
eers fostered by your administration who were permitted to 
filch from the American public as they have done. 

We can still pass laws to cover many deficiencies that exist 
now by reason of your mismanagement and still pass laws di- 
recting billions of dollars to pay those deficiencies. I say to 
the gentleman that he, as the now acting ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, to a new Member of 
Congress stands in poor light in saying to me that I can not 
rely upon his plan which was introduced as late as March 19 
for taxing the war profiteers. There is a lot of talk about this, 
and there is a lot of buncombe about your advocating a plan 
of taxes for war profiteers. Put your plan in writing. There 
is nothing in the world to hold the Democratic minority of the 
Ways and Means Committee from doing what you contemplated 
doing in March. Reduce your plan to writing for raising this or 
any other revenue and put it in the form of a bill. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I have but five minutes, and I believe 
the gentleman declined to yield to me when he had 1 hour and 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I yielded to every gentleman, I 
think, on that side. ' 

Mr. TINCHER. Here is a tax law introducéd by the gentle- 
man that proposes to go back and take the income tax returns 
of 1917, 1918, and 1919—take 50 per cent of the profits made by 
anyone in excess of $20,000 away from him; no exceptions, ex- 
cept those whose incomes were large in 1914. 

Your bill would not reach the really rich man, but would 
catch the medium business man. 

Your bill makes no provision for a man who lost as much in 
1919 as he made in 1917 and 1918 combined. 

Your bill makes no effort to care for the retail merchant that 
must stand a loss whenever the articles on his shelves go down 
in price, as we all know they must go down. 

I want to make this suggestion: I studied this bill when it 
was introduced. Why? Because that bill as a law would bank- 
rupt every man in the United States engaged in the enterprise 
of producing live stock, and who paid an income tax those years. 


In my district there is not a live-stock man but that piece of 
punk legislation, introduced for the purpose of catching flies, if 
enacted into law, would render bankrupt. I am just a little 
tired of hearing that kind of stuff and sitting still and not 
replying, and so I asked for this time of five minutes to refer 
to this bill offered by the gentleman, who took an hour and a 
half to dgfend his own plan, and then did not do it. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the gentleman ought to give the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Rainey] an opportunity 
to repudiate his bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. He did practically repudiate it while speak- 
ing when I asked him about it. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Rick], the author of the bill. 

Mr. RIDDICK. Mr. Chairman, S. 2890 as amended by the 
House Indian Committee is substantially the bill I introduced 
as H. R. 9709. It provides for the allotment of lands and 
other property belonging to the Crow Indian Tribe in Montana. 

The Crow Indian Reservation is in the southeastern part of 
Montana. It is a small empire in extent, being nearly four 
times the size of the State of Rhode Island. It is a historic 
spot, the scene of Custer’s last stand. It is a beautiful country 
with snow-capped mountains, picturesque yalleys, and rolling 
plains, Its soil is fertile and it is well watered with mountain 
streams. Its grasses are so plentiful and so nutritious that the 
cattle which feed there are reported to be the finest grass-fed 
cattle that reach the Chicago market. This vast and rich terri- 
tory, comprising nearly 2,000,000 acres, is occupied and owned 
in common by the 300 Indian families who reside there. There 
are about 1,700 of these Indians, all told, including adults and 
children. 

In addition to owning this land in common there is also a 
tribal herd of cattle numbering more than 15,000 head. There 
is money in the bank belonging to this tribe of Indians amounting 
to over a quarter of a million dollars. 

These Indians are held as wards of the United States Gov- 


ernment, and their business is looked after for them under the 


direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Although this tribe of Indians is possessed of great wealth, 
if one would visit this reservation one would see little evidence 
of prosperity or comfort. The Indians, most of them, live in 
poorly constructed shacks. They spend a great deal of their 
time in idleness or play, there being little individual incentive 
to go to work, and the population is decreasing. 

A great many of these Indians are competent to look after 
their own personal and business affairs. They have had the 
privilege of years of schooling and of commingling with their 
white brothers in cities and towns and among neighboring 
ranches. 

Some of these Indians have great wealth in their own right. 
Some are among the t-educated Indians in the country. The 
Indians are all dissatisfied with the present arrangement. For 
many years they have held frequent council meetings and have 
decided that they want to each own his own property in his 
own right. They do not want to longer be wards of the Gov- 
ernment. They desire full citizenship and to stand on their 
own resources as soon as they are able to do so. 

The simple purpose of this bill is to equitably divide this land 
and this other property, held in common by the tribe, and to give 
to each Indian his individual share, and to determine what 
Indians are fully capable of administering their own affairs, 
The bill provides that those who are competent shall be placed 
upon their own resources and be given all their property and 
all the rights and privileges of citizenship under proper safe- 
guards, It also provides for those not yet fully competent, 
and that these may as rapidly as possible be made independent 
of the guardianship exercised over them by the United States 
Government, and be given that individual responsibility which 
is the ultimate achievement aimed at in the proper settlement of 
what is known as the Indian problem. This has been the wise 
and consistent policy of Congress in the past. 

In the opinion of the Indjan Committee, which recommends 
the passage of this bill, the Crow Indians have now reached a 
position where the ownership of their land and their property 
can be safely intrusted to them. 

Exhaustive hearings have been given on this bill, both by the 
Senate Indian Committee and by the House Indian Committee. 

Delegates of the Crow Indian tribe have been present at these 
committee meetings and are now here in Washington, and are 
unanimous in expressing the earnest desire that the Congress 
shall pass this bill in its present form as promptly as possible. 

Ex-Secretary Lane, who was Secretary of the Interior when 
the hearings were begun upon this measure, asked that a cer- 
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tain amendment recommended by him should be incorporated 
in the bill, and with this change recommended its passage. This 
amendment recommended by Secretary Lane is one of the com- 
mittee amendments now incorporated in the bill. Every mem- 
ber of the Indian Committee favors the passage of this bill. 
The Indian Department has cooperated with the Indian Com- 
mittees of both the Senate and the House and the w dele- 
gates from the Crow council, and all have agreed upon the bill 
in its present form and recommend its passage. 

Necessarily certain safeguards must be made for the mutual 
protection of the Indians of all degrees of competency, and to 
these provisions there has been given careful thought in the 
preparation of this bill. In the division of property which is 
now held in common ownership every individual Indian will 
receive more than a thousand acres of land. Each Indian 
family will receive an average of about 50 head of cattle, and 
each family will have an average credit in the bank of about 
$1,000. 

Of the 1,000 or more acres that will be allotted to each Indian 
there is a provision that 320 acres of his land shall not be sold 
for a period of 25 years. With the additional money that will 
go to these Indians from the rental or sale of their surplus 
lands all competent Indians may undertake the management of 
their own affairs under the most favorable circumstances. 

One interesting provision in the bill is that such inherited 
Indian land as is held in trust by the United States Government 
on this reservation shall be sold to ex-service men who will make 
their residence upon the land on payments extending over 20 
years’ time. 

There are 18 sections in the bill. 

Section 1 indicates what lands shall be allotted and the pro- 
cedure of making the division. About 400,000 acres of moun- 
tainous grazing land is reserved from allotment for grazing 
land for the tribal herd. The balance is all to be allotted. 

Section 2 provides for individual development in that no sale 
of lands by an Indian shall be approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior to any person who owns 640 acres or more. Any sale 
to such a person, either directly or indirectly, shall be void and 


the purchaser deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to a 


fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Sections 3 and 4 provide for the Secretary of the Interior to 
make a complete official roll of the members of the tribe and 
protect the Indians against fraudulent allotment. 

Section 5 reserves unallotted lands now being used for agency, 
school, cemetery, religious, and recreation purposes. 

Section 6 reserves all oil and mineral rights for the benefit of 
the tribe for 25 years, and provides for the leasing of such land. 

Section 7 appropriates $50,000 of the Indians’ money to 
cover the cost of making surveys and allotments and to meet 
other expenses. 

Section 8 protects the Indian tribal funds, amounting to nearly 
$2,000,000, that have been expended for irrigation, by providing 


-that the irrigation cost, which averages about $23 per acre, 


shall stand as a first lien against the 73,000 acres which are in- 
eluded in the several projects. This section also provides that 
no new irrigation projects shall be begun withont the consent 
of the tribal council. 

Section 9 provides that all laws of the United States prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquor in Indian territory shall continue oper- 
ative in this territory. 

Section 10 reserves unallotted the water-power sites for the 
benefit of the tribe. The committee amendment to this section, 
made by striking out the language in lines 5 and 6, on page 11. 
is made on the written request of ex- Secretary Franklin K. 
Lane, who wrote the chairman of the House Indian Comnnittee, 
under date of October 24, 1919, that with this amendment he 
recommended the enactment of this bill. 

Section 11 provides for an equitable division among the indi- 
vidual Indians of the tribal herd of cattle and for the protection 
and division of trust money belonging to the tribe. It also pro- 
vides for the setting aside out of tribal funds of $100,000 for 
the support of the agency school, $50,000 for the permanent sup- 
port of the agency hospital, and $50,000 to be placed in a re- 
volving fund to be used to furnish seed, animals, machinery, 
and so forth, when needed by individual Indians. 

Section 12 provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
appoint a commission of three members. Two of the members 
are to be Indians to be selected by the Indians themselves and 
one is to be a representative of the Interior Department. 

Section 13 provides that every member of the Crow Tribe shall 
designate as a homestead 640 acres of his land, and 320 acres 
of this homestead, inclnding that part of the land upon which 
his buildings are located, he can not sell for 25 years. 

Section 14 provides for the grouping of allotments so that 
members of a family may own their land in one body, 


Section 15 provides that ex-service men who will actually 
settle on this land may purchase inherited Indian land held in 
3 United States on annual payments covering a 20- 

Section 16 grants to the State of Montana sections 16 and 
36 in every township for school purposes, and provides for an 
appropriation to pay the Indians $5 an acre for such land. 

Section 17 provides for the establishment and sale of town 
sites within the reservation. 

Section 18 provides for an appropriation of $10,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, out of tribal funds to pay 
a tie of Indian councils in leoking after the affairs of 

e 

This bill is prepared and is recommended by the Indian Com- 
mittee and by the Indian Department in the belief that it is in 
the best interests of the Indians themselves and fully protects 
their interests in every particular. 

Frank Yarlott, an educated Indian, who was sent to Wash- 
ington to speak for his tribe, makes the following statement 
regarding this measure: - 
entire ‘i 5 Taba 2 ee the unqualified indorsement of the 
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LApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, this bill has been very care- 
fully considered by the Indian Committee of the Senate, where 
extensive hearings were had, where the Indians were represented 
and the department was represented, and it passed the Senate and 
was referred to the House Committee on Indian Affairs, where it 
has been very carefully considered. And with certain amend- 
ments recommended by the House committee, it is unanimous 
in recommending the passage of the bill. The details of it have 
been carefully explained by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Rippick], and I shall not consume the time of the House in 
the further discusssion of it unless it be under the five-minute 
rule, when we take it up for consideration. 

I will employ the remainder of my time in discussing another 
subject. I am going to discuss the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution empowering the President of the United States to 
veto separate items in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed amendment to the Constitution ' 
gives the President power to veto separate items of appropria- 
tion bills. Much consideration has been given to the reduction 
in public expenditures by this session of Congress. Estimates 
have been cut down and amendments lowering amounts appro- 
priated in various items have been added. Everyone appreciates 
the necessity of reducing expenses wherever possible with- 
out crippling the public service. We must economize all along 
the line, beginning first with our personal expenditures and ex- 
tending through town, county, State, and national affairs. I 
heartily approve the organization of every club that has for its 
purpose the reduction in the cost of living. Every cent spent 
unnecessarily and not for investment or production contributes 
to the high cost of living. The time has come when Congress 
must set the example for economizing. 

The House passed a bill—II. R. 9783—on October 20, 1919, 
providing for a national budget system and an independent audit 
of Government accounts. That was six months ago. The coun- 
try is demanding action upon this measure. The responsibility 
for inaction is upon the Senate and not upon the House. We 
have done our duty. I gave my hearty support to the bill when 
it was before the House for consideration. At the same time I 
invited the attention of the House to a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, which would permit the President of the 
United States to veto separate items in any appropriation bill, 
that I had introduced and that had been referred to the House 
Judiciary Committee. I made some remarks upon this resolu- 
tion at the time the budget bill was being considered. I have 
taken occasion to call it to the attention of the Members of the 
House at different times since. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will remember the admoni- 
tion given us by the chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, that if we ever expected to have a budget passed at this 
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session we must put it on the next appropriation bill and insist 
on its going through on that measure? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I heard some discussion of that, I believe, 
from the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations when 
some conference report on an appropriation bill was up for 
consideration some few days ago. 

I think this proposed amendment is of the very greatest im- 
portance. I want to take up a little time of the House to 
impress upon you the necessity for passing this proposed amend- 
ment. It will not interfere with the budget system, but it will 
supplement it. There has been much criticism throughout the 
country against so-called“ logrolling“ among Members of Con- 
gress. It is frequently asserted that Members from various 
States secure places on committees for the purpose of getting 
appropriations for their particular districts or States, and that 
some appropriations are secured that are not justified or that 
could be postponed. We hear much of so-called “ pork barrel” 
legislation. We have a good many omnibus appropriation bills, 
When a bill passes the House and the Senate and is sent to the 
President, he must either approve or disapprove the entire 
measure. He is not at liberty to veto any separate item. I am 
very much interested in public expenditures and want to do 
everything that will effectively limit them. Having that in 
view, I introduced the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
(H. J. Res. 238): 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution 
be, and horeng is, provers to the States, to become valid as a part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several States, 
as provided by the Constitution : ò 

Amend section 7, Article I, of the Constitution of the United States 
by adding the following paragraph at the end of sald section: 

“ Every bill which shall have 2 the House of Representatives 
and the Senate making appropriations of money embracing distinct 
items shall before it becomes a law pill, (hreag to the President of the 
United States; if he approves, he shall.sign it, but if he disapproves 
the bill or any item or a boa "Ugg a therein contained, he shall com- 
municate such disapproval, with his reasons therefor, to the House in 
which the bill shall have originated. All items not disapproved shall 
have the force and effect of law according to the Original rovision of 
the bill. Any item or items so disapproved shall be void, unless re- 
passed by a two-thirds vote, according to the rules and limitations 
preseribed in section 7, Article I, in reference to other bills.” 


We have a similar provision in the constitution of the State of 
Oklahoma. The governor is at liberty not only to veto but reduce 
the amount of any item in an appropriation bill. It has been 
suggested that this proposed amendment be changed so as to 
permit the President not only to veto any separate item but 
to reduce any item. I think that this suggestion should be 
followed. 

Knowing that a number of the States have adopted new con- 
stitutions within the past few years, and desiring to get as much 
information as possible on the subject, since the introduction 
of the proposed amendment I wrote a letter to the governor 
of each State, advising that Congress was considering budget 
legislation. I inquired of them as to whether or not their State 
had a budget system and such an amendment authorizing 
the governor to veto separate items of appropriation bills, 
and whether it had been beneficial and had resulted in a sav- 
ing. I found that quite a number of the States have such 
a provision in their constitution. Without exception, every gov- 
ernor replying, where there is such a proyision in force, com- 
mended it. 

This is a matter of such moment that I feel justified in put- 
ting into the Recorp some of the replies received from the various 
governors. All of them are short. They will be useful not only 
to Members of the House but to people throughout the country 
who are giving this subject serious consideration. 

The reply from the governor of Arizona is a typical one. He 
is permitted to veto separate items in appropriation bills, but 
is not permitted to reduce any item; which emphasizes the sug- 
gestion heretofore made to amend the proposed constitutional 
amendment so as to permit the President to reduce as well as to 
vero 3 in appropriation bills. The governor's letter reads 
as follows; 


STATE HOUSE, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
z Phħoeniz, Ariz., December 10, 1920, 
Hon. W. W. Hastines, M, C 


Washin gton, D. C. 


My Dear Mn. Hastines : Referring to your letter of the 4th instant in 
regard to the veto of items in the appropriation bills in Arizona, I cite 
you to Article V, section 7, of the constitution of the State of Arizona, 
which contains the authority similar to that in your proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 

It has been the experience of Arizona that this has tended toward the 
keeping down of expenditures by the State legislature where it is neces- 
sary to specify the appropriations by items. It is not unusual, how- 
ever, to put through “jump” appropriations in a manner that makes 
it necessary for the executive to approve some expenditures against his 
will rather than to veto other items that are just and necessary, 


At the Jast session of the legislature a budget bill was passed, copy 
of which is inclosed herewith, and under this law a detailed classifica- 


tion of all expenditures is necessary in requesting appropriations, and 
this will better enable the executive to exercise his Judgment in passing 
on and either vetoing or approving the various items. 


Sincerely, yours, 2 
Tuomas E. CAMPBELL, 
Governor of Arizena, 

The State of Arizona has passed a bill providing for a budget 
system, and the governor indicates in his reply that the author- 
ity to veto separate items will be more helpful, now that the 
budget bill has been passed. 

The State of Alabama has no such provision in its consti- 
tution, but recently a budget system has been provided, which 
is strongly commended by the governor, as follows: 

STATE OF ALABAMA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Montgomery, December 6, 1919. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. Hastineos: Your letter of the 4th instant has been re 

ceived, There are no provisions in the constitution of Alabama for a 


budget. However, the present legislature, ay its January session, 
enacted a law creating a budget commission, copy of which I inclose 


herewith. 
At the adjourned session in July the budget plan was put to a test, 


and it worked out to our entire satisfaction. In compliance with the 
terms of the law, a budget was prepared and cea to the legisla- 
ture for its consideration at the adjourned session, with the result that 
no appropriations were made in excess of the amounts contained in the 
budgets, and with the further result, of course, that the 1 
tions were held within the income of the State as estimated by the 
budget commission. Provisions for a budget system will undoubtedly 
be incorporated by amendment to our constitution or in the writing of 
a new constitution at a not far distant date. 

I believe the budget system is worth hundreds of thousands of dollars 
per year to the State of Alabama, and I believe a budget system for the 
United States would be worth hundreds of millions per year to the 
Government. 


Very truly, yours, TuHos. E. KILBY, 


Governor. 
The State of Arkansas has such a provision in its constitu- 
tion, but the governor has no authority to reduce any item. 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
Little Rock, December 8, 1919. 


Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
National House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hastines: By reference to section 17, article 6, of the 
constitution of Arkansas, you will find the following language : 

The governor shail have power to 8 any item or items of 
any bills making Apptoonetnons of money embracing distinct items; and 
the part or parts of the bills approved shall be the law, and the item 
or items of a 3 disapproved shall be void, unless repassed 
according to Pe rules and limitations prescribed by the passage of 
other bills over the executive veto.” = 

Trusting that this is the part of the constitution that you have in 
mind and that it will serve your purpose, I am, 


Yours, very cordially, Jxo. L. CARTER, 


Private Secretary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Right there, before the gentleman leaves that 
point, will he permit me to ask him a question in the nature of 
a suggestion? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I wouldybe glad to do so. 3 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman's line of argument is good, 
and along that subject I want to call his attention to what we 
lawyers know as a remittitur. Where a judgment goes to an 
appellate court in a certain amount of money, and the appellate 
court thinks that judgment is too great, it says to the plaintiffs 
below that “if you will file a remittitur reducing the amount 
so much in a certain time we will affirm it; otherwise we will 
reverse it.” Thus the President might require us to reduce 
appropriations. i 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think that if it should 
be permitted the Executive tọ reduce the appropriations made 
by the legislative power, that would be practically conferring 
the power of legislation upon the Executive? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; and for this reason: It does not work 
that way. For instance, suppose an appropriation of $100,000 
is made for a particular purpose, and the governor of the State, 
or, if this proposed amendment is adopted, the President of the 
United States, thought $75,000 was sufficient. He would veto 
the extra $25,000. That item would come back to the House, 
and if the House thought that the sum ought to be $100,000 in- 
stead of $75,000, we would pass that extra $25,000 over the 
President’s veto, 

Mr. WALSH. I did not understand the gentleman’s state- 
ment at the outset. I thought he could reduce it without vetoing 
it. I see the distinction now. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No. The action is to go back in every case 
either to the legislature, or, in this event, to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be glad to. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. I am interested in the gentleman's state- 
ment as to the different States. In my State since 1896 the 
governor of the State has had the right to veto any item in an 
appropriation bill, and frequently he does so, and they have run 
over his veto or it goes out. But two years ago they adopted 
the budget system there, and the result was that this past 
legislature, which was the first one since the budget system was 
adopted, took all that was included in the budget and passed a 
million dollars more, and the result was that while our appro- 
priation was $5,000,000 before;it ran up to $6,000,000. Is there 
any way to get around that? They justified everything in the 
budget and then added $1,000,000 more. Is there any way to get 
around that kind of procedure? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is no answer to budget legislation. 
I remember seeing the statement that during Washington’s 
administration the annual appropriation was only $3,000,000. 
Now it is about $4,000,000,000. Our Government expenditures— 
municipal, State, and national—of course are growing more and 
more each year, and doubtless in the good State of South Caro- 
lina the State expenditures were perhaps not one-fifth 20 years 
ago what they are now. We are spending money for more 
things. We are doing a great deal more for the masses of the 
people of the country, and I doubt not that the expenditures—the 
legitimate expenditures—are greater in the State of South Caro- 
lina to-day, as they are in every other State, than they were 25 
years ago. i 
Mr. STEVENSON. This increase is in one year and contem- 
poraneous with the putting into effect of the budget system. 
They justified the first appropriations by putting them all into 
the budget and reporting the other amounts later. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have here a letter from the governor of 
South Carolina, in which he makes comment on the power of the 
yeto of an item in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON, That has been a very splendid provision. 
Tt has been used to safeguard the funds of the State frequently. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The State of Colorado not only has the 
budget system but also has a provision in the constitution simi- 
lar to the one proposed, permitting the governor to veto any 
item in an appropriation bill. The letter from the budget com- 
missioner favorably commenting upon it states: 

This section has proved very efficacious in holding down of State ex- 


ditures, as the governor has often exercised his right to cut various 
tems from appropriation bills. 
THE STATE OF COLORADO, 
Executive CHAMBER, 
Denver, December 20, 1919. 
Hon. W. W. Hasttnas, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. ; 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Hastines: Your favor of December 4 addressed 
to the governor of Colorado was referred to the undersigned. In reply 
to your sey permit me to quote section 12 of the constitution of 
Colorado, which answers your question: 

“ Governor mar veto items in appropriation bills—reconsideration. 
The governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or items of any 
bill making appropriations of money, embracing distinct items, and the 

art or parts of the bill approved shall be law, and the item or items 
Sisapproved shall be void, unless enacted in manner following: If the 
general assembly be in session, he shall transmit to the house in which 
the bill originated a copy of the item or items thereof disapproved, to- 
gether with his objections thereto, and the items objected to shall be 
separately reconsidered, and each item shall then take the same course 
as is prescribed for the passage of bills over the executive veto.” 

This section has proved very efficacious in holding down of State ex- 

ditures, as the governor has often exercised his right to cut various 
tems from appropriation bills, 
C. A, LeEMMERS 


Yours, very truly, 
Budget Comm ner. 


Within the time allotted to me I can not take time to go 
through a great number of these letters, but as I stated a few 
minutes ago I have no letter from any governor unfavorably 
commenting upon it. 

The letter from the governor of Connecticut states that there 
is no such provision in the constitution of that State, but 
heartily commends it in the following excerpt: 

Tam 5 8 satisfied that he should have the power to express his dis- 
approval of any particular item. - 

STATH or CONNECTICUT, 
Executive CHAMBERS, 
Hartford, December 9, 1919. 
W. W. Hastines, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: Your letter of the 4th instant is received. We have no 
rovision in our constitution or statutes which its the governor 
o veto any particular item in an appropriation bill; he must veto the 

whole bill or Jet it go. This is not as it should be. 1 am fully satisfied 
that he should have the power to express his disapproval of any par- 


ticular item. I am, 
Sincerely, yours, M. H. HOLCOMB. 


The State of Florida does not have such a provision nor does 
it have any provision for a budget. 


STATE OF FLORIDA, 
Tallahassee, December 10; 1919 
ahassee, er . 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, G i 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: Your letter of the 4th has been received, and in reply 
to same desire to advise that we have no budget bill in this State. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Yours, very truly, Srpney J. Carrs, 
Governor of Florida, 


Section 11, article 4, of the constitution of Idaho gives the 
governor the power to disapprove any item or items of any bill 
making an appropriation of money that embraces distinct items, 
and the part or parts not disapproved duly become a law. The 
item or items disapproved are yoid unless passed over his veto. 
The governor of Idaho commends this provision of the State 
constitution, as well as a budget system, although the budget 
system has not been in force long* enough to give it a fair trial. 


STATE or Ipako, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Boise, December 26, 1919. 
Hon. W. W. HASTING 


8, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Ma. Hasrixas: Replying to your inquiry concerning the 
establishment of a budget system, under separate cover I am sending 
you copy of the constitution of the State of Idaho and cite you to 
Chapter IV, sections 10 and 11, page 20. Am also inclosing copy of 
senate bill No. 173, passed by the legislature of 1919 and approved 
by the governor March 12, 1919. This bill provides for the creation 
of a budget system in the State of Idaho and this is now in operation 
under the direction of the commissioner of finance. 

We feel that the preparation of a budget as embodied in this act, to 
be submitted to the islature, will be a wonderful improvement over 
the present method of introducing appropriation bills and will save 
the State many thousands of dollars. After the budget is presented 
to the legislature for censideration and action it will then go to the 
governor in the form of an appropriation bill for his approval or dis- 
9 as set forth in sections 10 and 11 of the State constitution. 

nating hope you will find the Idaho method of handling appro- 
riations of interest and assistance. Of course, our budget system 

s not yet been given a fair trial, but we åre very hopeful that it 
will prove a great success. 

Very truly, yours, D. W. Davis, Governor. 


While the State of Iowa does not have such a provision in 
its constitution, the proposed amendment is strongly commended 
by the governor of that State. 

COMMONWEALTH OF JOWA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Des Moines, December 9, 1919. 
Hon, W. W. Hasrixas, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : I regret that we do not have in our State 
5 such a provision as outlined in your favor of the 4th 
nstant. 

I wish that we did, as it would be most helpful In keeping down ex- 


penditures. 
Cordially, yours, W. L. HARDING. 


The following very brief letter from the governor of Indiana 
shows that he is in favor of adopting the proposed amendment. 
He heartily commends it: 

STATE or INDIANA, 
* EXCUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Indianapolis, December 6, 1919. 
Mr. W. W. Hasttncs, M. C., 
J Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have your letter of December 4. We have no such pro- 
vision in our constitution, but upon my recommendation a proposed 
amendment almost identical with the one you opose our 
general assembly and will be submitted to the people for ratification. 


I sincerely hope that the proposed amendment will pass Congress and 
be submitted to the general assembly. 


Very truly, yours, J. P. GOODRICH, Governor. 


The constitution of the State of Illinois has such an amend- 
ment, and is highly commended by the governor as being help- 
ful in keeping down expenditures: 

` STATE or ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Springfield, December 9, 1919. 
Hon. W. W. HASsTINGs, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hastixas: I beg to. acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of December 4. Our constitution contains such a provision as 
855 mention, and it has been very helpful in keeping down expendi- 
ures, 

Very sincerely, yours, FRANK O. LOWDEN. 


The State of Kansas has such an amendment to its constitu- 
tion, and is strongly commended in a letter received from the 
executive secretary, who states : 

This provision of the constitution has been found to be effective in 


poro g pork-barrel appropriations. It also enables legislation to get 
rough without being defeated by vicious riders. 


STATE or KANSAS, 
Topeka, December 19, 1919. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sm: Answering your letter of December 4, will say in 
1904 our po passed a constitutional provision amending section 14 
of article the constitution in these words : 


1920. 


“Tf any bill 8 to the 
priaton of money, he may ob 
approving the ot 


vernor contains several items of “while 
t to one or more such items e 
er portion of the bill; shall a; 
to the bill at the time of signing it a Statement of the item or i 
to which he objects and the reasons therefor, and shall transmit such 
statement, or a 60 85 thereof, to the house of representatives, and any 


in such case he 


appropriations so objected to shall not take effect unless recons 

and 1 by a two-thirds vote of the members elected to each ho 

and, i 3 and approved, shall take effect and become a 

of ine bill, in which case the presiding officers of each house 5 

certify on such bill such fact of such reconsideration and approval.” 
This 3 of the constitution has been found to be effective in 

— “ pork-barrel ” appropria doua; It also enables legislation 

efeated by vicious riders. 


C. W. SMITH, 
Esecutive Clerk. 
The governor of Minnesota advised that the proposed amend- 
ment is in substance the same as the provision in his State con- 
stitution. He strongly commends it as being wise, and suggests 
that the governor should also have authority to reduce appro- 
priation items. 


preventin 
to get through E without being 
Very truly, yours, 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 
St. Paul, December 8, 1929. 
Hon. W. W, HASTINGS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : Your letter of December 4 relative to the 

proposed amendment to the Constitution permitting the President to 
hisa prove any item in an oe: bill is received 

e proposed amendment is in 3 Ti 2 as the provision 
in the N constitution. I “think 1 very wise provision, 
but it would be still better if the Chnstitution provided thet the Chief 
Executive might also reduce appropriation items. 

There are a 25 many times when the executive feels that the 
amount allowed 00 inves, but he can not veto the item without stop- 
ping the work of Pe entire department or division of the government. 

ually the appropriation bills are not presented to the ee until 
VVV 


Very truly, yours, 
J. A. A. BURNQUIST. 


The State of Michigan has no proyision of this kind in its 
constitution, but the legislature passed a budget bill last year. 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lansing, December 6 1919, 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sm: Gov. Sleeper directs me to say to you that we have no 
panes in our State constitution such as you quote in your letter to 


The 1 of 1919, however, passed a budget bill, a of 
which I herewith inclose for your information. We have ‘not yet had 
sufficient experience with the operation of this bill to make any very 
definite statement as to its value, but we are hopeful that it will mean 
u large saving to the State. 

Very truly, yours, Rotrn Durr, Secretary. 


Maine has no provision in its constitution permitting the 
governor to veto any item in an appropriation bill, but the gov- 
ernor is in favor of adopting such an amendment. 

STATE OF MAINE, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Augusta, December 6, 1919. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. Hastines: I have read zonr letter of the 4th instant re- 
garding pe necessity for 8 
i o on 5 TA phap tion bill passed 
no power to veto an item e appropriation 
jature. I k that such a pro tion is very essential and I am a 
tu vor of a constitutional amendment to that effect. 


Very truly, yours, 
CARL E. MILLIKEN. 
In the absence of the governor of Mississippi from the capital, 
his private secretary wrote me that his State has no budget 
system, but that the governor has the right te veto any particu- 
lar item in an appropriation bill: 


> MISSISSIPPI Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Jackson, December 6, . 
Sion. W. W. HASTINGS, 


Chairman of Committee on 
ELapenditures in the Interior Department, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: In the absence of Gov. Bilbo, who is absent from the 
State, and will not return for some days, z beg to acknowledge receipt 
of your inquiry of the 4th instant and to say: 

ississi| has no budget 7 — as it is generally understood. 
However. the constitution, as I understand, gives the governor author- 
ty to aflix a veto to any particular item of an appropriation bill, and 
he communicates to the house in which it originates his reasons for 
such disapproval, and the item disapproved or vetoed by him can only 
be given force and effect fire vote ef two-thirds, e vetoed item 
stands in the same pra that any act vetoed by him would. The 
parts of the appropriation bill not vetoed stand as passed. 

If this does not answer your query sufficiently, let me know. 

Yours, very truly, 
W. J. Bock, 


Private Secretary. 
Goy. Gardner, of Missouri, in his reply, stated that there is 
no provision in the State constitution for a budget, but that at 
the beginning of his administration he succeeded in getting 
through the legislature the tax-commission bill, a section of 
which provides that the commission must submit a budget to 
the legislature. He is in hearty sympathy with the moyement 
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to establish a national budget, and will do 3 possible in 
aiding it. è 
eg hl OFFICES, 
TATE OF MISSOURI, 
City of 7 December 12, 1919. 
Hon. W. W. HASTI 


E of 55 Washington, D. C. 
Dear Me. Hastincs: I have your letter in sreng to the matter 
aa a eeri Unfortunately, we have no provision our constitution 
for a State id legislature has the power to appropriate any 


ing of my administration I succeeded in get- 
in Spy eg ce with the tax-commission bill, 
t the tax commission should submit a 

This budget was submitted to the second 
administration, and was found to be of 
—— rg value. It 5 8 the 5 nee yo Cx- 
detail where money should be expend was of great 

— — — of the legislature and also to the 


value to the a riation co; 
governor in 5 the appropriations to meet the income. 


ting wever, in the 8 e * 
a section which 

budget to the Dae 28 
legislature held during m 
inestima 


FREDERICK D. GARDNER. 

Gov. Boyle, of Nevada, states that no provision of this kind 
is contained in the constitution. He can see everything in favor 
of the proposed amendment. 

STATE Or NEVADA, 
Executive CHAMBER, 
Carsen City, December 8, 1919. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. CONGRESSMAN : I have your letter of December 4 advis- 
ing me ef ed bi t legislation ving to the President the power 
te veto items in appropriation bills. 

Unfortunately, we have no such provision in our own constitution. 

The general appropriation bills aos in the State legislatures 12 
In Congress are no doubt the most widely used vehicles employed in 
ceria pa the public funds. 

everything in favor of the 8 to the Constitution 
5 by you amending section 7, Article I, suggested in your 


letter. 
Very truly, yours, Emer D. Boris, 
Governor. 


Hon, Philip F. Bross, secretary of finance, State of Nebraska, 
states that the constitution has a provision permitting the 
governor of Nebraska to veto any item in an appropriation bill, 
and that it is a check upon the legislature in placing items of 
expense in appropriation bills that are not meritorious. 


STATE er NEBRASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
Lincoln, December 13, 1919, 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hastincs: Your letter of 8 4, addressed to the 
governor, has been referred to me for repl eae: 

I inclose herewith copy of our tutional provision providing 
that the executive may veto any item of an appropriation bill. 

I think the executive has only availed himself of this right one or 
two times within the last 8 or 10 years, but having a constitutional 
provision giving the executive this power is without doubt a check 
upon the legislature in placing items of expense in appropriation bills 
unless they are quite sure that they meet the approval of the chief 


herewith part of the civil administrative code which 


raska, 
department of finance. You will note that the depart- 
— eel is given complete control over the ac- 
counts and expendi of the departments — have heretofore car- 
ried on their work as 2 — and commissions under the governor. It 
Also provides for a central pu department for the State, and 
for the preparation of a budget." The budget that we expect to A gy ae 
will be a work-program, cost-data budget, which will start in with total 
estimates for 1 for 8 bureaus, and divisions 
within the and will 1 ules showing the 
need for the total aas as distri ted Be ere to standard ex- 
pense account. The supporting schedules will give complete and full 
details to show how the total for the =n is established, but the- DR. 
schedules will not be included in the appropriation bill 

rough this combination of a tions in summa form, with 
supporting schedules furnishing detail under main — — the legis- 
— = Pie public will be furnished the same ed report of ex- 
8 for 6 as is contained in a 5 — 

gated budget egg imiting administrative functions. The a 
n 5 s will tie for stated purposes of expenditure, rather haa — 

ome nye 


There wilt ate aise be be an estimate of the available resources of the State, 
and the budget, in this respect, will embody the first essential features 
of any wpe system—the balancing of revenues and tures. 

Under the civil administrative code we have standardized our salaries, 

so that employees doing the same class of work will receive the same 
pa — nsation throughout all of the departments. This salary standard- 
ization plan provides for pew at certain periods and promotions 
from the lower to the h 

In oe the 3 01 finance the State of Nebraska has 

Seite areas h has no other functional activity outside of book- 
and th ng, accounting and auditing, and the preparation of the budget, 

s department is given complete control over the expenditures of 
the departments, so that not only the legality of an expezditure can 
de questioned but the department has the power to question the wisdom 
of a necessity for an expenditure. You 1 note the departments 
must make a three months’ estimate before they can make 8 
tures, and all the bookkeeping has been taken away from depart- 
2 and is carried on in a uniform central bookkeeping — in 
the department of finance. 

In your letter to the gevernor you ask whether he considers the pro- 
vision in our State constitution is helpful in kee down Tse gone 
tures, As I have indicated above, while I think it has only been used 
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a few times in the history of our State, yet it has a W tf to kee 
the legislature from placing “riders” in appropriation bills whic 
they have reason to think the executive might veto. However, under any 
republican form of government I think the executive and the legislative 
branches should bave equal power and should not infringe upon each 
other. The legislature or Congress should be responsible to the pene 
for both taxation and appropriations, and the executive should be re- 
sponsible for the running of the executive government and for the 
expenditures in connection therewith. All appropriations for the 
legislative branch, for operating expense of the governmen should 
be made from a work-program, cost-data budget submitted to the legis- 
lature by the chief executive, who will stand responsible for such budget. 
The expenditures from all appropriations made by the legislature should 
be under the control of the executive. 

The budget submitted by the chief executive should be a business 
program, for which he would stand responsible to the legislature and 
to the a The official under the executive who prepares the esti- 
mate should, with the executive's Approvals have power to change the 
estimates as they come in from the various departments before the 
final budget is prepared and transmitted to the legislature. The execu- 
tive budget when transmitted to the legislature should be handled by 
one committee in each house, where there are two houses of the legis- 
lature, and they should have before them all the information which 
the executive has when he prepares the budget, but they should a 
for their information upon the executive rather than upon the heads of 
the departments. Final power should rest with the legislature to either 
increase or decrease any items contained in the budget. However, in 
order that the executive may be held actually responsible for his 
budget, the legislature should not have the power to increase estimates 
except by possibly a two-thirds vote. In establishing the budgetary 
system the power should not be taken from the legislature to make 
appropriations for new and special activities of the State that may not 
be contained in the executive budget. ‘The legislature should be free 
to initiate legislation which would carry appropriations and for which 
no estimates were made by the executive. However, in such cases the 
legislature should provide at the same time for the raising of the 
revenue to meet each added appropriation, 

In order to establish a correct budgetary system, a central book- 
keeping and accounting department should be established. The system 
xhould be simple and yet complete und comprehensive enough so that it 
would be a complete check on all pnd gal 7 try and it should show at 
all times the financial condition of the unit of government. The cen- 
tral uniform accounting system is necessary in any executive budgetary 
system, as through this accounting system the executive has an eye on 
all expenditures day by day, and in that way secures the necessary 
information for the intelligent preparation of the budget. The final 
audit for all expenditures of the executive in a republican form of gov- 
ernment should, to my mind, rest with the legislative branch, through 
a general auditor appointed by the legislature, who will be familiar 
with the intents and purposes of the appropriations made by the legis- 
N whose activity would be confined simply to the legality of the 
expenditure. 

his financial system for a hang form of government would em- 
body these necessary features: The chief executive responsible for all 
expenditures and responsible for the work-program cost-data budget sub- 
mitted to the legislative body, showing both estimated resources and 
estimated expenditures for the operation of the government; the legis- 
lative body responsible for the financial policy of the government, but lim- 
ited in certain respects in increasing the executive budget, and respon- 
sible, throngh Its anditor, for the final audit and the enforcement of the 
proper application of moneys appropriated by the legislative body. 

If you should be interested any further in the accounting system 
which we have established in the department of finance, 1 would be very 
glad to answer any questions in regard to the same. 

Very truly, yours, Puiniv F, Bross, 
Secretary of Finance. 


CONSTITUTION STATE OF NEBRASKA. 


Arr, 5, Sec, 15. (Bills—approval, veto): “ Every bill passed hy the 
legislature, before it becomes 2 law, and every order, resolution, or vote 
to which the concurrence of both houses may be necessary (except on 
questions of adjournment), shall be presented to the governor, If he 
approves, be shall sign it, and thereupon it shall become a law; but 
it he do not 2 he shall return it with his objections to the house 
in which it shall have originated, which house shall enter the objec- 
tions at large upon its journal and proceed to reconsider the bill. If 
then three-fifths of the members elected agree to pasx the same, it shall 
be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by which it 
shall likewise be reconsidered; and if approved by three-fifths of the 
members elected to that house it shall become a law, notwithstanding 
the objections of the governor. In all such cases the vote of each house 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, to be entered upon the journal. 
Any bill which shall not be returned by the governor within five days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been Prescot to him shall be- 
come a law in like manner as if he had sign it, unless the legislature 
by their adjournment preyent its return; in which case it shall be filed, 
with his objections, in the office of the secretary of state within five 
days after such adjournment, or become a law. The governor may dis- 
approve any item or items of ap ropriation contained in bills passed 
by the legislature, and the item or items so disapproved shall be stricken 
therefrom, unless repassed in the manner herein prescribed in cases of 
disapproval of bills.“ 


Gov. Runyon, of New Jersey, states that there is no provision 
in the Constitution like the proposed amendment to the National 
Constitution, but that the people of his State have come to the 
conclusion in recent years that such an amendment should be 


adopted. 
STATE or New JERSEY, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
December 5, 1919. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean CONGRESSMAN IIASTiNas: I have your letter of the 4th in- 
stant setting forth the proposed amendment to the Constitution having 
to do with appropriations and asking as to any possible provision in 
our constitution covering the same matter. 

In reply, | would say that there is no constitutional provision of such 
nature as you mention, but of recent years we have come to the budget 
idea in our State, and my feeling is that it is a very valuable adjunct 
to the State machinery and undoubtedly is tending to make State ex- 
penditures less in amount and better understood by the legislature and 
the public at large. 
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further in which I may serve you, I shall be 
glad to do so, prov 2 make your wishes known. 

Appreciating the work in which you are engaged and bespeaking for 
you great success therein, I am 

Yours, very truly, Wu. N. Rexyon, Gorernor. 

The governor of North Carolina strongly commends the pro- 
vision and states that in his judgment such a law should be 
enacted by Congress and every legislature, as follows: 

“T heartily approve the law that you quote, and think that 
such law certainly ought to be enacted by Congress and by 
every legislature.” 


If there is anythin 
4 ided 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
3 oe 
aleigh, Decem 6, 1919, 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, \ xf rif 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: Replying to yours of December 4, I beg to say that 
the governor of North Carolina has no veto power of any kind. You 
will, of course, remember that North Carolina was the first colony to 
kick up the devil and declare its independence of Great Britain. The 
people looked upou the governor as the successor to the King, and they 
were dead against him, They took pains in their constitution to tie 
him pony and foot. The only power that he has is that of moral 
suasion. 

I heartily approve the law that you quote. and think that such law 
certainly ought to be enacted by Congress and by every legislature. 

incerely, yours, 
T. W. BICKETT. 

Gov. Cox, of Ohio, states that the constitution gives him 
authority to disapprove any item of an appropriation bill. 


Srarx or OHIO, 
e r 5 
olum > Dece 6, . 
Hon, W. W. HASTINGS, . n 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. y 
My Dean CONGRESSMAN: It gives me pleasure to send you under 
separate cover a copy of the constitution of Obio, as amended Septem- 
ber 3, 1912. I would call your attention to section 16, article 2, page 
16, which gives the governor of the State authority to disapprove any 
item of an appropriation bill. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Very truly, yours, James M, Cox. 
Oklahoma has a provision in its constitution similar to the 
amendment proposed (sec, 12, art, 6), and the governor hus ex- 
ercised the power conferred upon him by withholding his ap- 
proval from many items in various appropriation bills. Former 
Goy. Williams suggested that the proposed amendment should 
be so changed as to permit the President to reduce the 
amount of any item in any bill. The argument in favor of veto- 
ing an item would, of course, favor the reduction of any item. 
The letter of ex-Goy. Williams commending the proposed 
amendment reads as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Unrirep States DISTRICT COURT, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA, 
Jupoer’s CHAMBERS, 
Ardmore, Okla., October 24, 1919, 
Hon. W. W. Flastines, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Deag Sin: I notice that you bave introduced a proposal to 
amend the Federal Constitution as to the vetoing of appropriations Dy 
the President. Press dispatches state that the proposal provides for 
the vetoing of separate items without affecting the entire bill. 

Let me suggest that it should read this way: 

“ Every bill passed by Congress making appropriations of money em- 
bracing distinct items shall, before jt becomes a law, be presented to the 
President. If he disapproves the bill or any item, or reduces any item 
or appropriation therein contained, he shall communicate such disap- 
proval or reduction, with his reasons therefor, to the House in which 
the bill shall have originated ; but all items not disapproved or reduced 
shall have the force and effect of law according to the original pro- 
visions of the bill. Any item reduced, unless repassed in the original 
amount by two-thirds vote, shall stand as reduced, and any item or 
items so disapproved shall be void unless repassed by two-thirds vote.” 

This is the rule in some of the States—I believe Pennsylvania. 
Whilst Pennsylvania has a constitutional provision similar to other 
States, yet under the construction given it by the Supreme Court the 
governor may reduce items, and such items as reduced will stand unless 
repassed by two-thirds majority. However, in the majority of States 
the courts hold that an item can not be reduced, but must be disap- 
proved in the form in which it is passed, My experience as governor 
tells me this would be a wise provision. 

Yours, truly, R. L. WILLIAMS. 


Discussing the matter further in a subsequent letter, he gives 
certain citations. I wish to insert same in the Recorp, in order 
that they may be brought to the attention of the committee 
having the proposed amendment under consideration. Mr. 
Williams is at present judge of the eastern district of Oklahoma. 
In addition to being governor of my State, he was a member 
of the constitutional convention of Oklahoma ; 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA, 
JUDGE'S CHAMBERS, 
Muskogee, Okla., November 9, 1919. 
Hon. W. W. HAsTixcs, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Sie: 
$ > * * * . e 
With reference to the constitutional amendment, let me refer you 
to the case of Regents of State University v. Trapp, State Auditor 

(28 Okla., 83; 113 Pac., 910). 


1920. 
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As I stated to you in the former letter, the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania has held the governor may reduce items, and such items as re- 
duced wiil stand unless repassed by two-thirds majority. 

See also Fergus v. Russel (270 II., 304; 110 N. E.), at the bottom 
of page 147, wherein it Is said: 

“Under the contention of the governor the legislature is given a 
cheice, upon receipt of the veto message, not contemplated by the con- 
stitution—that of passing the item partial Prem og a over the veto 
of the governor or of accepting an appropriation it had not made and 
had not intended should be made. This would result in an invasion 
by the governor of the functions of the legislative department (State v. 
Holder, 76 Miss., 158; 23 South., 648). While it is true that in one 
sense the governor, when engaged in considering bills, is acting in a 
legislative capacity, and is for that purpose a part of the legislative 
department of the State (Fowler v. Peirce, 2 Calif., 172; Lukens v. 
Nye, 156 Calif., 498; 105 Pac., 593; 36 L. R. A. (N. B.). 244; 20 Ann. 
Cas., 158; People b. Bowen, 21 N. X., 521), he is exercising only a 
qualified and destructive legislative function and not a creative l 
lative power (State v. Holder, supra). The governor, as one of the 
executive department, is forbidden to exercise any legislative function 
3 that expressly provided by the constitution. Under the 

rovisions of the constitution he enn never exercise a creative legis- 
ative power. The contrary view is taken in Pennsylvania, where it 
is held in Commonwealth v. Barnett (199 Pa., 161; 48 Atl, 976; 55 
L. R. A., 882) that the governor may disapprove a part of an item 
appropriated; but the holding is based upon a provision of the Con; 
stitution of Pennsylvania which is construed to use the words ‘item 

and ‘part’ interchangeably and in the same sense. As will be noted, 
our constitution perm ts of no such construction, as the words ‘item 

and ‘sections’ alone are used as signifying the portions of an appro- 
priation bill which may be approved or disapproved.” 

I thought I would call your attention to these cases, as they might 
be of some service to you when you bave the matter up before the 


committee. 
Yours, very truly, R. L, WILLIAMS. 


The governor of South Dakota has authority to disapprove 
any item or appropriation contained in appropriation bills. 


EX&CUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
- Pierre, December 10, 1919, 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: Acknowledging your letter of December 4, 
Gov. Norbeck, it is wz pleasure to inform you that in South Dakota the 
governor has authority to disapprove of ony item or appropriation con- 
tained in appropriation bilis. Also those items not disapproved con- 
tinue in force and effect according to the original provision of the bill. 

Sincerely, yours, 


r 4, addressed to 


KENNETH SELLERS, Secretary. 


Gov. Cooper, of South Carolina, quotes a section of the State 
constitution showing that he has authority to veto any item or 
section in any bill. 

Srarx or SOUTH CAROLINA, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Columbia, December 11, 1919, 
Hon. W. W. Hasrixes, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. HAsTINGS : In answer to your letter of December 4, I 

shall quote a provision of the South Carolina constitution: 

“ Section 23, Article IV. 
Bills appropriating money eut of the Treasury shall 
the objects and purposes for which the same are made and ap- 
propriate to them respectively their several amounts in distinct items 
and sections, If the governor shall not approve any one or more of 
the items or sections contained in any bill, but sh approve of the 
residue thereof, it shall become a law as to the residue in like manner 
as if he had signed it, The governor shall then return the bill with 
his objections to the items or sections of the same not approved by him 
to the house in which the bill originated, which house enter the 
objections at large upon its journal and proceed to reconsider so much 
of said bill as is not approved by the governor. The same proceedin; 
shall be had in both houses in reconsidering the same as is provided 
case of an entire bill returned by the governor with his objections; and 
if any item or section of said bill no approved by the governor shall 
be passed by two-thirds of each house of the general assembly it shall 
become a part of said law notwithstanding the objections of the goy- 
ernor. Sed 

I trust this will give you the information you desire. 


Cordially, yours, 
R. A. COOPER, Governor. 


The governor of Utah quotes a part of the State constitution 
to the effect that he has authority to veto any item in an appro- 
priation bill: 


specif, 


Stare or UTAH, 
Balt Lake City, D der J 191 
ai 0 cem „ 19, 
Ion. W. W. HASTINGS, esis 15 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dan Sin: Pursuant to the A eens in your letter of December 4, I 
am quoting that part of section 8, artiele 7, of the constitution of the 
State of Utah bearing upon legislation involvin appropriations: 

„It any bill presented to the governor contain several items of ap- 
propriations of moniy, he may object to one or more such items, while 
4 mig other ons of the bill; in such case he shall append to 
the bill at the time of signing it, a statement of the item or items 
which he declines to approve, together with his reasons therefor, and 
such item or items shall not take effect unless passed over the gover- 
nor’s objection as in this section provided.” 

ery truly, yours, O. J. GRIMES, 
Secretary, 


Gov. Clement, of Vermont, states that the commission to 
propose amendments to the State constitution are giving con- 


sideration to an amendment giving him authority to veto items 


in an appropriation bill: 
Srarn oF VERMONT, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Montpelier, December 15, 1919. 
W. W. HASTINGS, 


Chairman Committee on Erpenditurcs in the Interior 
Depariment, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Si: I am directed by Gov. Clement to reply to your letter 
relative to a proposed amendment to the constitution providing for a 
veto of items an appropriation bill. In this State there is now no 
such provision, but the co m to propose amendments to the 
State constitution are giving consideration to such a provision to sub- 
mit to — next Vermont Legislature, which meets in January, 1021. 


1 ou 
whe acing Harvey E. GOODELL. 


The governor of Virginia has the power to veto any particu- 
lar item or items of an appropriation bill. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Richmond, December 8, 1919. 
Hon. W. W. IFASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. HASTINGS: Replying to your letter of December 4 ad- 
dressed to Gov, Davis, I take peasants in informing you that section 
76 of the constitution of Virginia carries the following power : 

“The governor shall have the power to veto any particular item or 
items of an appropriation bill, but the veto shall not affect the item or 
items to whieh he does not object. The item or items objected to shall 
not take effect except in the manner heretofore provided this section 
as to bills returned to the general assembly without his approval.” 

Items of an . bill and other bills map PA 3 over the 
governor's veto by a two-thirds vote of each house, including a majority 
of the members elected to each house. 

I am inclosing a copy of the Virginia budget law, also a pamphlet 
d g the advan of our law, which 1 trust will give you the 
information desired. e are just in the midst of the preparation of 
the first biennial budget under the new law, which we hope to have 
ready for distribution by the 15th of January. 

Yours, very truly, 
Le Roy Hopegs, 
Aide to the Governor. 


The governor of West Virginia states that there is a provi- 
sion in the constitution for a budget system: 


* STATE or West VMGINIA, 
UTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Charleston, December 8, 1919. 
Hon, W. W. HASTINGS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: as piglet 3 to your communication of December 4, in which 
you inquire as to whether there is a provision in the West Virginia 
constitution providing for a budget, I to answer in the affirmative 
and to inclose herewith amendment to the constitution submitted to 
the voters of the State by the legislature after I came into office and 
adopted by the electorate of this State in the November, 1918, election. 
It affords me pleasure to inclose herewith copy of the 1919 budget 
and — — bill, the first submitted not o during my term of office 
but in the State following the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment in November, 1918. 

Yours, very truly, JOHN J. CORNWELL, 
Governor. 


The State of Wisconsin for six or eight years has enjoyed 
the benefits of a budget system and favors giving the governor 
the power to veto separate items: 

EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 


Madison, Wis., December 12, 1919. 
Hon. W. W. HAstines, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Mr. Hastincs: Gov. Phili; directs me to acknowl 
receipt of your favor of the 4th instant, which you call attention 
the bill pending before Congress providing for a Federal budget. 

The 3 is seror interested in this qnestion and believes 
thoroughly in the plan which you outline. For a period of six or eight 
years Wisconsin has enjo the benefits of a budget system. While 
we have no provision that permits the governor to eliminate any par- 
ticular item from the bill that may have pa two houses, we 
endeavor to take care of this situation by separating all appropria- 
tions; that is, a separate bill is introduced to cover each and e 
appropriation called for. There are many arguments in favor of per- 
mitting the executive to eliminate items from the bill that may be 
presented to him. 

The budget system in Wisconsin has a proren very advantageous. Prior 
to the convening of the legislature the State board of public affairs 
ee a budget which shows the expenditures by each department or 

titution covering a period of the past four years; the request of 
the department for the next biennium is included, together with the 
recommendation of the State board of public affairs upon the advis- 
ability of granting the appropriation requested. — 

The board of public affairs makes a thorough study of the require- 
ments and needs of the departments and institutions, and is in a posi- 
tion to give valuable advice and suggestions to the legislature when 
the appropriations are being considered. The fact that a comparison 
of yearly 8 can readily be made has proven to be most 
helpful. While Wisconsin's budget system may not be perfect in all its 
details, it is such a long step d of the old system that we would 
not think of abandoning it. 

I look forward to the time when we shall have a Federal budget 


system. 
Yours, truly, L. C. WHITTET, Seerctary. 


Gov. Carey, of Wyoming, states that the constitution gives 
him the right to veto any item or items or part or parts of any 
bill making appropriations of money or property embracing dis- 
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tinct items. I invite attention to the last paragraph of his letter 
commending the veto provision: > 
Tas STATE OF WYOMING, 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne, December 8, 1919. 


Hon. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

2 Sin: Your letter of December 4 relative to the national budget 
received. 

I note the amendment which you have made to section 7, article 1, 
authorizing the President to disapprove any item in the appropriation 
bill. Iam much in favor of this amendment for the reason that I think 
it wrong to force the President of the United States to sign any bill 
which contains items which he can not approve, and also to cause him 
to perhaps veto an entire bill on account of some items of which he 
does not id bibs 

Article 4, section 9, of the Wyoming constitution gives the governor 
the right to veto items in appropriation bills. This section is as follows: 

“The governor shall have power to pc Cole of any item or items 
or part or parts of any bill making appropriations of money or property 
embracing distinct items, and the part or parts of the bill approved 
Shall be the law, and the item or items and part or parts disapproved 
shall be void unless enacted in the following manner: If the legisla- 
ture be in session, he shall transmit to the house in which the bill 
originated a copy of the item or items or part or parts thereof disap- 
proved, together with his objections thereto, and the items or parts 
objected to shall be separately reconsidered, and each item or part shall 
then take the same course as is prescribed for the passage of bills over 
the executive veto.” 

I have made use of this section on a number of occasions, and believe 
by doing so I have been able to save unnecessary expenditures. Further, 
under the powers conferred by this section, I have cut down the amount 
of indiyidual appropriations to what I thought was justified. I know 
of one other governor of the State, and there are perhaps others, who 
has pursued this same course. 

Very truly, yours, Rosert D. Carey, 

These letters are from governors of the States who have had 
experience with appropriations. for expenditures. It will be 
seen without exception they commend the budget system and 
this proposed amendment to the national Constitution. Their 
opinions are entitled to every consideration by Members of the 
House and members of the Judiciary Committee. 

Every item making an appropriation of public funds should 
be closely scrutinized and the officials asking for the money 
should be required to justify the same, beginning with the 
heads of bureaus, Cabinet officers, and the bureau of the budget. 
There is no reason why the President should not have the power 
proposed to be conferred upon him by this amendment. No 
item ought to be included in an appropriation bill that can not 
be justified upon its own merits. The very fact that the Presi- 
dent has the power to veto separate items will have a splendid 
effect in keeping items of doubtful merit out of appropriation 
bills. 

The people are rightfully demanding economy. We are trying 
to reduce the cost of living. We are reducing our personal ex- 
penditures in every way. Our municipal governments and our 
State legislatures are economizing in every possible way. The 
Congress of the United States should set an example to the 
people of the country and to the various States pointing the 

ray by which expenditures can be reduced. 

This proposed amendment, it seems to me, needs no argument 
in its behalf. It will commend itself favorably, I am sure, to 
everyone who gives it thoughtful consideration. That such a 
provision has reduced expenditures in the various States where 
this power is given the governor there is no question, and that 
it will have a beneficial effect in reducing Federal expenditures, 
if adopted,-I do not have the slightest doubt. 

I want to invite the attention of the chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee [Mr. VorsTeap] to it, and to press upon 
him the importance of its early consideration by his committee. 
I also want to invite the attention of the chairman of the Ap- 
propriation Committee [Mr. Goop] to it, because in the last few 
months he has made a number of speeches in the interest of 
economy and reduction of public expenditures. I feel sure 
that when he carefully considers this proposed amendment, I 
shall have his hearty cooperation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired, 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman from Okla- 
homa used his entire 15 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Two minutes of the time remain. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, if the committee will permit, 
I desire to make a brief statement during this two-minute period. 

In the first place, I am a member of no committee that has 
devoted as much time to the consideration of any one bill of 
this character as has been devoted to the bill under considera- 
tion. In the first place, both the Senators from the State of 
Montana appeared before the committee last October urging this 
legislation. The bill had already passed the Senate, and the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs, after having listened to a 
number of Indians from the reservation, decided to report the 
bill with certain amendments, The bill went upon the calen- 
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dar, and after remaining there some time objection arose to 
the bill on the part of certain Indians on the reservation. 
Those Indians sent a delegation to Washington, and the chair- 
man of our committee accorded that delegation an additional 
hearing. As the result of that- hearing, the chairman of the 
committee withdrew the bill. The committee again considered 
the bill and reported it unanimously with the amendments 
agreed upon, which have been printed as a part of the bill now 
before the committee, 

I desire to say, too, Mr. Chairman, that this is a very impor- 
tant piece of legislation, because the bill, if the committee un- 
derstands the true situation, has the approval of the Crow In- 
dians, and these Indians have reached that condition of progress 
and development when they should have turned over to them 
their property. and be allowed to administer their own affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read the bill 
for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby Is, authorized and directed to cause to be allotted the surveyed 
lands and such unsurveyed lands as lie north of the line between town- 
ships 5 and 6 south, together with such unsurveyed lands contiguous to 
those now surveyed and within 2 miles therefrom as the commission 
hereinafter provided for nay find to be suitable for allotment within 
the Crow Indian Reservation in Montana, not herein reserved us 
hereinafter provided, among the members of the Crow Tribe, as follows, 
namely, 160 acres to the heirs of every enrolled member, entitled to 
allotment, who died unallotted after December 31, 1905, and before 
the passage of this act; next, 160 acres to every allotted member liv- 
ing at the date of the passage of this act, who may then be the head 
of a family and has net received allotment as such head of a family; 
and thereafter to prorate the remaining unallotted allottable lands 
and allot them so that every enrolled member living on the date of 
the passage of this act and entitled to allotment shall receive in the 
aggregate an equal share of the allottable tribal lands for his total 
allotment of land of the Crow Tribe. Allotments made hereunder shall 
vest title in the allottee, subject only to existing tribal leases, which 
leases in no event shall be renewed or extended by the Secretary of 
the Interior after the passage of this act, and shall as hereinafter pro- 
vided be evidenced by patents in fee to competent Indians, except as 
to homesteads as hereinafter provided, but by trust patent to minors 
and incompetent Indians, the force nnd legal effect of the trust pat- 
ents to be as ix prescribed by the general allotment act of February 8. 
1887 (24 Stats., p. 388). Priority of selection, up to 325 acres, is 
hereby given to the members of the tribe who have as yet received no 
allotment on the Crow Reservation, and thereafter all members en- 
rolled for allotment hereunder shall in all respects be entitled to equal 
rights and privileges, as far as possible, in regard to the time, manner, 
and amount of their respective selections: Provided, That Crow Indians 
who are found to be competent may elect, in writing, to have their 
allotments, except as herein provided, patented to them in fee, Other- 
wise trust patents shall be issued to them. No patent in fee shall be 
issued for lands of a husband unless the wife joins in the application, 
who shall be examined separately and apart from her husband and a 
certificate of the officer taking her acknowledgment shall fully set 
forth compliance with this requirement. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 

On page 1, after the word “lands,” on line 5, strike out the words 
“as lie north of the line between townships 5 and 6 south, together with 
such unsurveyed lands contiguous to those now surveyed and within 
2 miles therefrom,” ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman wait until we adopt 
the other committee amendments to the section? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2. line 17, after the word “ allottee,” insert “at the time of 
making selection and reporting the selection to the agency office.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the com- 
mittee amendment, : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. This will make the language read, “Allotments 
made hereunder shall vest title in the allottee at the time of 
making selection and reporting the selection to the agency 
office.” Now, there may be a difference of time between those 
two events. You might make a selection one day and the re- 
port might not be made to the agency office for some little time 
thereafter. When would the title vest in such a case? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to 
state, it was necessary to fix some time when the title was 
supposed to vest, and no better time was thought of than the 
time referred to in the amendment. ; 

Mr. WALSH. There may be two different times. They may 
make a selection to-day, and it might not be reported for some 
days thereafter. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


If the gentleman will yield, when he goes 


to the office to select it he reports. He makes the selection 


and he makes the report. 


1920. 
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Mr. WALSH. Then he can not make the selection at one 


office and the report at another? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Itis all done at one and the same office. 

Mr. WALSH. He goes to that office? 

Mr. HASTINGS. He goes to the agency office of that tribe. 

Mr. RHODES. I think the gentleman misinterpreted the lan- 
guage, because the committee understood that there was no 
question but the proper time for the title to vest was the time 
when the selection was made—the date of the selection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. He makes that selection through that par- 
ticular agent. ‘ 

Mr. WALSH. At that office? 

Mr. HASTINGS. At that office. 

Mr. WALSH. And not outside in the field? 

_Mr. HASTINGS. Not outside in the field. He makes it at 
that particular office of that agent, and the two things are done 
at one and the same time. 

me WALSH. There are two transactions, though, are there 
not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. He has to make his selection, and to go 
to this office, where a record is made of it. He has not made 
any selection until it is recorded: He does the two things at 
the agency. 

Mr. WALSH. I am satisfied with the gentleman's explana- 
tion, but I did not want any misapprehension about the lan- 
guage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next let 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment : Page 3, line 13, after the word “ for,” insert 
the word “ homestead.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. For fear that some of our constituents might drop 
in this evening and go away with the wrong impression about 
the House of Representatives sitting in Committee of the 
Whole, I would like to remark for their benefit that there is a 
reason for only about 14 Congressmen being present here this 


evening. We usually have 20. We ought to have 8 more here 


than there are now, but I do not want any of our constituents 
to go away thinking that we have only about 14 here every day, 
because we do have 7 or 8 more. But there is a good reason for 
those 7 or 8 being away, because after my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RAINEY] 
threw such a bomb into the ranks of our friends over there on 
the Republican side, I do not blame them for congregating their 
men outside somewhere in consultation. You know it is a very 
important case they have got to pass on. They haye been 11 
long months trying to diagnose it, and they have not diagnosed 
it yet. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. I remember that on one occasion the gentle- 
man found fault with my arithmetic when I occupied the chair. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman’s arithmetic is always correct 
except when he is counting a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman refers to 14 Members present. 
I have not attempted to count the gentlemen on the Democratic 
side, but if my count is correct there are 19 gentlemen on the 
Republican side. I Will leave the gentleman from Texas to 
count the number on the Democratic side. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, the gentleman from Connecticut has 
pushed the button and brought them in from the cloakroom 
and the byways and the highways, and of course he has found 
a few more. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman can easily count those on the 
Democratic side. There are just three. 

Mr. BLANTON. They make up in quality what they lack in 
quantity. [Laughter.] There are enough Democrats here to 
take care of the Republicans who are present. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for an 
interruption? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I expect now every gentleman who is 
here will stand up, so that his constituents may know that he is 
present, so that he will not be considered absent inferentially. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas. 7 j 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. It can not be that the gentleman 
feels that the Republicans appreciate his remarks more than 
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ae 8 as a reason why there are so few Democrats 
nere? s 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, our Democratic friends are trying their 
best right now to solve problems that you gentlemen ought to 
have solved 11 long months ago, since you first met here— 
May 19, 1919—when you took charge of the reins of govern- 
ment in Congress. The people have been depending cn you, and 
you 5 have been weighed in the balance and found 
wan 

The ‘CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 18, after the word “ of,” insert 
“ agricultural and irrigable.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 20, after the word “ person,“ 
Insert company, or corporation.’ 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 21, after the word “ owns,” 
strike out “at least and insert “at the time of approval more than.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment : Page 3, line 22, after the word “of,” insert 
“agricultural or irrigated.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 24, after the word “ reservation,” 


insert“ nor shall any sale be made by any Indian to any person, com-* 
pan wy or corporation of more than 640 acres of agricultural or irrigated 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 9, after the word “ imprison- 
ment,“ insert and no land shall be sold or offered for =e by — 1 Crow 
Indian upon which there is an unexpired lease. An e made in vio- 
lation of this provision shall be void: Provided, 2 the limitation 
1 to agricultural and irrigable land shall not apply to grazing 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the com- 
mittee amendment. 

I should like to ask the gentleman in charge of the measure 
if there is any defined distinction of record in the Indian Office 
or elsewhere between grazing land, irrigable land, and agri- 
cultural land? Might not grazing land come within the classi- 
fication of irrigable land? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I will state for the informa- 
tion of the gentleman that these lands have been classified, and 
there is a well-known classification and record of the same in 
the Indian Office. The lands upon that reservation, as well as 
those upon all the other larger reservations, have been classified 
into irrigable lands, grazing lands, and agricultural lands, 
which I assume are comprehended within this general classi- 
fication. That was done for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the legislation provided for through irrigation schemes and 
projects on the reservation. This language was agreed upon as 
proper language to go into the bill under the facts and existing 
law, to which the Indian Office gave full assent. 

Mr. WALSH. Is there also a definition and classification in 
the Indian Office of agricultural land? 

Mr. RHODES. I am not prepared to say whether there is 
a legal definition of the term “agricultural lands,” but I do 
know there is such a classification. 

Mr. WALSH. In the Indian Office? 

Mr. RHODES. In the Indian Office. Furthermore, more 
than 30,000 acres of agricultural land on this reservation has 
gone under long-term leases made in pursuance of a contract 
entered into by the Indian Office and one J. M. Campbell, rep- 
resenting large agricultural interests. These lands have been 
reduced to agriculture and are being used as such in conformity 
with the rules and regulations of the Indian Office and the 
contract, 

Mr. WALSH. That being so, I would like to ask what the 
purpose is of taking grazing lands ont of the limitation that 
applies to agricultural and irrigable lands. 

Mr. RHODES. I do not know what particular purpose the 
gentleman anticipates in asking this question, but I do know 
that under existing law and under these long-term leases the 
agricultural lands are under 10-year leases in many cases, and 
the grazing lands are only under 5-year leases. I know, fur- 
ther, that there is a difference between the income which the 
agricultural lands are supposed to yield and the income which 
the grazing lands are supposed to yield. One carries a much 
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higher per acre rental than the other. I am sure there is 
sufficient justification for it. 

Mr. WALSH. If I understand the language of the committee 
amendment, it will permit the conveyance of grazing lands held 
by the Crow Indians being conveyed to companies or corpora- 
tious who. own more than 640 acres within the present boundaries 
of the reservation. 

Mr. RHODES. I see the situation that the gentleman has in 
mind. The reason for that is this: It is not practicable to 
lease small areas for grazing purposes. Therefore the only way 
an Indian or a lessee could use to good advantage grazing lands 
would be by being able to control a large acreage. Neither 
would a prospective buyer pay a reasonable price for grazing 
land unless he could obtain a large acreage. In other words, 
it is not practicable to put a large number of cattle on a small 
area, and for that reason it is necessary to have a larger acre- 
age, and this amendment seeks to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not you therefore prevent the grazing 
land from being developed as agricultural or irrigable land? 

Mr. RHODES. The experience of those who have made an 
effort to farm on that reservation and the experience of the 
Indian Office is such that it is not considered practicable to 
attempt agriculture upen these grazing lands because of the 
vast acreage that lies beyond the irrigable area. In other words, 
there is an irrigation project—I believe two such projects—in- 
stalled on this reservation, but none of these lands to which 
the gentleman refers are within the irrigated or irrigable area, 
and consequently there would be no danger in the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. There might be no danger, but the mere fact 
that these lands could be conveyed in such large tracts would, 
of course, prevent anybody from attempting to use them for 
agricultural purposes, because they would be held in such large 
areas. I was wondering if it would be wise to permit such large 
areas of grazing land to be taken up by a company or a corpora- 
tion and thereby discourage any attempt to establish irrigation 

rejects. 
z Mr. RHODES. You can establish irrigation projects on any 
of these lands, but at a very excessive cost. It would probably 
cost $200 or $300 an acre to put water on them. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. You could put water on any of these 
lands, but it would not be feasible. In the first place, you have 
to have water rights in connection with the storage of water, 
and unless you can put the water to good use you would not be 
allowed to take water from the streams on the high hills and 
store it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I doubt the wisdom of the last 
proviso, but I shall not contest it. 

Mr. McKPOWN. Mr. Chairman, on page 4, line 5, there is 
evidently a misprint, and I move to amend by striking out the 
word “ grant” and inserting the word “ grantee.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McKeown: Page 4, line 5, strike out the word 
“grant” and insert the word “ grantee.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
whether or not the language on line 20, page 3, should not read 
“to any person or persons”? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, there would be no objection 
to that, but I assume the word “person” would be compre- 
hensive enough. 

Mr. WATSON. In all legal documents the language is usually 
written person or persons.” There is no reason why five per- 
sons should not assemble together and purchase the property. 

Mr. RHODES. I have no objection to that, 

Mr. WATSON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that on page 8, 
. 20, after the word “ person,“ the words “or persons” be 

serted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Watson: Page 3, line 20, after the word “ per- 
son, strike out the comma and insert the words or persons.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, also the following amendment: 
On page 3, line 25, after the word “ person,” insert the words 
“or persons.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 

Amendment by Mr. Watson: Page 3, line 25, amend the 


amendment, after the word “ person,” by inserting the words “or 
persons.” 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, before that amend- 
ment is agreed to permit me to make a suggestion. The amend- 
ment, if adopted, will make the text read so that the Secretary 
of the Interior may not sell to any person, persons, company, 
or corporation more than 640 acres of agricultural land. If 
there were enough people, they could not sell over 640 acres to 
persons,“ and they could not sell any at all. 

Mr. WATSON. But in all legal documents the phrase reads 
“to any person or persons.” Under the language as it was in 
line 20, five or six persons could jointly purchase a property from 
the Indians specified and still have a legal title in accordance 
with the law. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Possibly so. I do not particularly 
object to the amendment, but I am figuring that it might make 
some complications, so that the Secretary of the Interior might 
interpret it that if six people went together they could not buy, 
if they were interested as copartners, 640 acres of land. 

Mr. WATSON. But the Indian is not permitted to sell to a 
company or corporation, and a company or corporation is com- 
posed of persons. The amendment is simply to prevent half a 
dozen persons purchasing land from the Crow Indians. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
offer the amendment? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 25, amend the committee amendment after the word 
“person” by inserting the words “ or persons.“ 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, on reflection, and as a result 
of the suggestion by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans], 
I am inclined to think that this language in the bill should re- 
main as it is, I think it a good reason; perhaps it is a matter 
to which the gentleman’s attention has not been called. A 
very remarkable situation exists on that reservation. A large 
number of lessees are holding this land under long-term leases, 
and one of the objects of the committee in agreeing on this 
amendment was to preclude any lessee from obtaining any ad- 
vantage as against any other prospective purchaser of these 
allotted lands after title passes to the allottee under the pro- 
visions of the act. Not only did your committee carefully con- 
sider the language, but the Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs was present and scrutinized every proposed amendment, 
and unless the gentleman insists upon urging his amendment, 
and can assign some additional reason, I should insist upon 
the committee allowing the language to remain in the bill as 
it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the first amendment in line 20 has already 
been adopted, and he ventures the further suggestion that this 
is a limitation and perhaps the words “ or persons” there would 
interfere with the meaning of the text and give it the opposite 
interpretation. 

Mr. RHODES. Then I trust that the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Inasmuch as the first amendment has been 
agreed to, what procedure is necessary to restore the text as 
it was originally? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment just 
offered can be withdrawn. 

Mr. WATSON. Then I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment which I have just offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the proceedings had in 
respect to amendment to line 20, page 3, offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson], will be vacated. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: S 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior snai as speedily as pos- 


sible, after the passage of this act, re a complete roll of the mem- 
bers of the Crow Tribe who died unallotted after December 31, 1905 


tribal funds existing at sai 
the English, as well as the Indian, name of the allottee; the age, if 
living; the sex, whether declared competent or e the de- 
So ee a ee pte 

the of the or necessary or proper. rolls 8 
completed within one year after the approval Or Enis act, 

The following committee amendments were severally reported 
and severally agreed to: 

Page 4, line 19, strike out the word “ tribe“ and insert in lieu thereof 

words “ Crow be.” 


the 5 
Page 4, line 19, strike out the word “at” and insert the words “six 
months after.” 
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Page 5, line 8, after the word “act,” insert the words “and allot- 
ments shall be completed within one year and six months from the date 


ot the approval of this act.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, on page 5, 
line 5, after the word “ allotments,” by inserting the words “ fam- 
ily relationship.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 5, after the word “ allotments,” insert the words “ fam- 
fly relationship.” 0 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, a number of us have had 
experience in an effort to determine the heirship of deceased 
Indians. In another portion of the bill a very wise provision 
is made for the sale of inherited lands to returned soldiers who 
may seek to buy them or settle thereon. 

Now, you are making a permanent roll of this Indian tribe, 
and you are requiring it to have on it the Indian names. 
Why not fix in the roll the relationship of these allottees by 
setting it out in the roll, so when you go to determine the heir- 
ship you have no troublgin having a permanent, definite rule? 

Mr, FRENCH. Would not the amendment better follow the 
word “incompetent ” in line 4 or the word “ allottee” in line 3. 
It seems to me that it would work in better there. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is probably true as to being a better 
location, but the thing I had in view was to have the roll 
show the relationship. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think it is really quite important and it 
should be in one place or the other becuuse 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will ask to modify my amendment by 
having it follow the word “ allottee” in line 3. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment. The Clerk will report 
the modified amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. McKeown: Page 5, line 3, after the 
word “ allottee,” insert the words “family relationship,” 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. What is the object the gentleman seeks by 
this amendment? What would he accomplish that is not ae- 
complishéd in its present form? 

Mr. MCKEOWN. This is the purpose. The question of the 
title from the heirs of these Indians is quite important because 
they are allotted their lands in severalty, and when one 1s 
going to purchase lands from the heirs of deceased allottees 
there is going to be very much less difficulty by having a per- 
manent record of the relationship before the question as to who 
is the heir to a piece of land arises. Now at the time of the 
enrolling, before death occurs and property rights come up to 
influence the testimony, is the best time to put down the rela- 
tionship of these allottees, in my judgment. i 

Mr. HASTINGS. I was going to say, if my colleague will 
permit me, I believe after further consideration that he would 
not insist on that sort of an améndment being added. If he will 
notice, this bill only gives the Secretary of the Interior one year 
in which to make this roll. Now, of course, in nine-tenths of the 
cases persons in making the roll would determine the family 
relationships, would they not? I mean without any additional 
testimony or without any complicated testimony being taken, but 
in some of these cases where the allottees are off it may be a diffi- 
cult question to determine the heirs. And another thing, if my 
colleague will remember, you are asking them here to deter- 
mine the heirships and fix that without the heirs being heard. 
They might want to contest that. I never have known any In- 
dian roll that has ever been made where the heirships have ever 
been determined in advance. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is not a determination of the heirship. 
I am simply asking that the family relationship be set out on the 
roll, because nry colleague will remember that in the Indian ter- 
ritory one of the difficult things to do is to determine the ques- 
tion of heirships, because after the allottee is dead many heirs 
are encouraged by a hope to secure the estate, and the question 
of determining the true relationship is made very difficult. But 
this does not determine the heirship because 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not understand what its purpose is, 
then, and I can not see any other object my colleague could have 
than to determine the question of heirship. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Because there is nothing in this act that 
makes this roll at this time conclusive. _ 

Mr. HASTINGS. Oh, yes; this is final. 

rot McKEOWN. This is final, but not conclusive as toeheir- 
ship. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then you have no need of putting the lan- 
guage in at all unless you make it conclusive. 


Mr. McKEOWN.. If you are going to sell these lands of de- 
ceased allottees to soldiers, sailors, and marines, which you pro- 
pose over in section 15, the question of heirship is going to arise 
and ought to be determined easily by the man who is going to 
purchase, and he ought to have some place where he can go to 
me out whether the party proposing to convey the land has the 

ght. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But my colleague is too good a lawyer to 
believe you can determine that in advance without the heirs 
being heard. Now, you are going to determine the heirship of 
people without their being heard at all. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would not undertake to determine the 
heirship on this roll, but you have here something definite that 
the prospective purchaser can see and determine himself, and I 
will say to my colleague that the chances are that the relation- 
ship can be more easily and more accurately set out at the time 
this roll is made than at a later date. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Well, I do not understand what my colleague 
means by the word “relationship.” If he means to use that in 
the sense of determining the heirship—— 

Mr. McKEOWN. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not believe it ought to be inserted in 
this bill. : 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to say this: This amendment is 
offered to the bill at this time in the hope that it will be of 
some benefit to the people who are to buy these lands, and you 
will find in after years when this matter comes up that they will 
have the same difficulty that has confronted many of us who 
have had this same question to deal with. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, with all due deference to the 
opinion of the gentleman from Oklahoma, I would remind him 
that under existing law ample opportunity is offered for the 
determination of heirs. As I remember, there are two distinct 
provisions of law relating to this particular matter, and, in my 
opinion, the amendment offered by the gentleman would have 
the effect of complicating existing law with regard to the de- 
termination of heirship rather than to help the matter. And for 
that reason I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I will. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. It has been decided by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs that they can at any time set aside their findings, and 
they haye done so, and men have purchased these Indian lands 
of deceased allottees, and 10 or 15 years after a man has gone 
in possession of it the department has found out it made a 
mistake and makes auother adjudication and finds some 
other heir entitled to it. Now, if it became a final adjudication, 
and that method has become final, then it could be relied upon. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, in response to that statement, 
I would insist that there is a definite method of determination 
and a method of adjudication. Therefore I can see no special 
object to be accomplished. N 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That any names found to be on the tribal rolls fraudulently, 
may, upon request of the tribal council, at any time within one year 
from the passage of this act, be stricken therefrom by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affa with the approval of the tary of the Interior, 
after giving all parties in interest. a full opportunity to be heard in 
regard thereto; and any allotment made to such fraudulent allottee 
shall be canceled and shall then be subject to disposition under the 
provisions of this act: Provided, That nothing herein contained shal! be 
construed to deprive any such persons of the protection in the premises 
provided under existing law. 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Page 5, line 12, after the word“ may,” strike out the words upon 
request of the tribal council.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That such of the unallotted lands as are now used for agency, 
school, cemetery, or religious purposes shall remain reserved from allot- 
ment so long as such agency, school 88 or religious institutions, 
respectively, are maintained for the benefit of the tribe: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Interior, upon the request of the tribal council, 
is hereby authorized and directed to cause to be issued a patent in 
fee to the duly authorized missionary board or other proper authority of 
any religious organization heretofore engaged in mission or school 
work on the reservation for such lands thereon as have been heretofore 
set aside and are now occupied by such organizations for missionary 
or school purposes: Provided further, That not more than 640 acres 
may. be reserved for administrative purposes at the Crow Agency, and 
such land shall be definitely described and made a matter of record by 
the Indian Office. 


Also, the following committee amendment was read: 


On page 6, line 12, after the word “Agency,” strike out the words 
“and such land” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “And six 
tracts of not exceeding 80 acres each, in different districts on the reser- 
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vation, may be reserved for ET AE Se 
the tribe, or purchased from the tribal funds if no tribal Jands are 


available, and all such lands. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in reference to this committee 
amendment, is it the intention that there shall be six tracts in 
different districts or one tract in six different districts? 

Mr. RIDDICK. I will explain to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that there are six big tribes and each has 80 acres in 
extent for recreation ground and park purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not this language permit six tracts of 
80 aeres each in each district? 

Mr. RIDDICK. It provides for a tract of not exceeding 80 
acres in each district. Each district will have a tract. That is 
the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the language of the bill will permit a 
district to have six tracts. 

Mr. RIDDICK. The Indian Committee and the Indian De- 
partment worked this out, Mr. Chairman, and it was the pur- 
pose to have one tract in eaeh district. 

Mr. WALSH. One tract not exceeding 80 acres in each of 
six different districts. That is the intention, I take it. 

Mr. RIDDICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, that is the intention, but I think the 
language will permit a different construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

-= Brc. 6. That any and all minerals, including oil and gas, on any of 
the lands to be allotted hereunder are reserved for the benefit of the 
members of the tribe in common and may be leased for mineral popoe 
upon the request of the tribal council under such rules, regulations, and 
conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may p „but no ease 
shall bé made for a longer period than 10 rs, but the lessees shall 
have the right to rene thereof for a further iod of 10 years upon 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe: Provided, however, That allotments hereunder may be made of 
lands classified as valuable chiefly for coal or other minerals which may 
be patented as herein provided with a reservation, set forth in the 


pony of the coal, oil, gas, or other mineral deposits for the benefit of 


he Crow Tribe: And provided further, That at the expiration of 50 


years from the date of approval of this act the coal, oil, gas, or other 
mineral deposits upon or beneath the surface of said allotted lands 
shall become the property of the individual allottee or his heirs, 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 


— e 6, Ine 21, strike out the word mineral“ and insert the word 
“min ve 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 7, line 8, strike out the word“ fifty“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ twenty-five.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I do not know the reasons which 
prompted the committee in reducing this term to 25 years, but 
it seems to me it would be an unwise thing to do. I would like 
to hear from the gentleman in charge of the measure. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, the intention, of course, of 
your committee was to throw around these lands proper restric- 
tions in order to safeguard the interests of these Indians. It 
was the opinion of the committee, as well as of those represent- 
ing the tribe, who appeared before the committee, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Indian Office, that 50 years is an unnec- 
essarily long period of time. Therefore because of the advanced 
condition of these Indians, because of their intellectual attain- 
ments, and because of the progress they have made in industry 
and agriculture, your committee is of the opinion that it is not 
necessary to protect them beyond the period of 25 years, and 
for these reasons the period was reduced from 50 to 25 years. 
I concede, Mr, Chairman, that there are certain tribes that on 
account of their condition of progress, or, more properly speak- 
ing, lack of progress, and because of the physical condition of 
the property involved, where it might be necessary to throw 
around them such a safeguard as the gentleman has in mind. 
But your committee was of the opinion that 25 years is as long 
as is necessary to protect the rights of the Indians. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman from Missouri will per- 
mit me to remind him, I will state that also in this act of Febru- 
ary 8, 1887. a trust patent issues in 25 years. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And there is also a provision in this bill 
for a competency commission, and all minors will be of age then, 
and it. was thought by the committee that in 25 years’ time 
everybody would be of age and declared competent. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the gentleman realizes that this is 
shortening the time when it goes to the individual Indian or his 
heirs. That reduction, it would seem to me, would bring it 
down within a limited time that might be considered unwise. 


ounds for the common use of | I think that, granting all that the gentleman from Missouri has 


said about the improvement and advancement of these Indians, 
it is to be doubted if we ought to shorten the time at the ex- 
piration of which these valuable lands shall become their indi- 
vidual property. It seemed to me that the original draft of the 
bill was more proper. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit this 
observation? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. RHODES. I desire to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the further fact that the appearance of this delegation of In- 
dians from the reservation before your committee caused us to 
change this 50-year provision to 25 years. These Indians made 
us believe that they are anxiously awaiting the day when they 
might come into full possession of their property, and that they 
are prepared to care for it. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, all Indians are doing that. There is no 
doubt about that. Take any Indians all over the country; they 
are anxiously awaiting the day when they can come into pos- 
session of their property. 

Mr. RHODES. Is not that a laudabit ambition? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, certainly; but the gentleman probably saw 
the most intelligent and the most industrious and the most ad- 
vanced portion of these people. Now, there may be, and prob- 
ably will be, a great many of these Indians that will not be as 
intelligent or as industrious as those that the gentleman has 
recently seen, and it is quite a valuable concession to say that 
in view of the great improvements that have been made and the 
wonderful discoveries along mineral lines 

Mr. RHODES. No minerals have been discovered on this res- 
ervation. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, vou could have said that about some of 
the oil fields in Texas five years ago. At that time no oil had 
been discovered there, but they became very valuable overnight. 

Mr. RHODES. I will remind the gentleman also that those 
Indians who were present spoke for those who were not present 
as well as for themselves. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. RHODES. And they said they were instructed by their 
tribe to state the objects they were seeking; and it is not only 
the desire of the Indians present that is reflected in this legis- 
lation, but we believe the amendment reflects the will of the 
majority of the Indians on the reservation. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, of course, the gentleman appreciates 
that if we legislated along those lines in all Indian matters, , 
very often in following out what they ask and seek we would 
not be doing what ought to be done for the Indians, because 
sometimes they have been known: to make requests and demands 
for legislation that have not been in their best interests, and 
we are here to protect, of course, the public interest and also 
the interest of these wards of the Nation. 

Mr. RIDDICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. RIDDICK. I think the observations of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts would be well taken if it were not for the 
fact that when these patents are issued in 25 years they will 
be issued in trust for the Indians if the Indians are not fully 
competent. On page 3, line 12, there is a provision dividing 
the Indians into competent and incompetent Indians, and only 
the competent are given the right to look after their own 


property. 

Mr. WALSH. This language is broader than that, and does 
not, I think, come within that requirement. It says “that at 
the expiration of 50 years from the date of approval of this act 
the coal, oil, gas, or other mineral deposits upon or beneath the 
surface of said allotted lands shall become the property of the 
individual allottee or his heirs.” That means that at the ex- 
piration of that time whatever valuable deposits there are in 
that land shall belong to the individual Indians, irrespective 
of the issuance of any trust patents or by means of any trust 
patents. 

Mr. RIDDICK. This land will belong to the Indians, but 
the incompetent Indians will be subject to the Indian Depait- 
ment, just as they are now. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Would it help the situation if it were pro- 
vided that “ said period of time may be extended by Congress ? 

Mr. WALSH. Congress could do that without the right 
being reserved. I am opposed to this committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittes amendment. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to raise the question 
of the advisability of this last proviso being in the bill at all. 
It seems to me that the benefits arising from any coal, oil, gas, 
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or other mineral deposits should for all time go to the tribe and 
not to the individual Indian. I want to offer a motion to strike 
out , 

Mr. WALSH. There is an amendment pending to perfect the 
text. 

Mr. FRENCH. 
perfected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WaAtsH) there were—ayes 9, noes 5. 

Accordingly the committee amendmént was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 
7, line 7, all the language following the word “ tribe” and all of 
lines 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. FRENCH : Page 7, line 7, after the word “ tribe,” 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me very inadvis- 
able that we permit language to remain in the bill under which 
the coal, oil, gas, or other mineral deposits could go to the par- 
ticular allottee at the expiration of 25 years. Any valuable de- 
posits which are now there undiscovered belong to the entire 
tribe. It is understood that there are no such deposits known 
at this time. Consequently it is a mere matter of luck or chance 
What particular Indian shall be the one favored by being allot- 
ted land that may have underneath it vast deposits of oil or 
gas or coal, and under the language of the bill it would be very 
possible, if there should be such deposits, to make certain Indians 
millionaires overnight, while the value of the allotments to other 
Indians would remain merely such as would apply to the allot- 
ments through their agricultural character. It seems to me that 
the advisable thing to do is to allot the land for the Indians, so 
that they may see what they are getting for agricultural pur- 
poses, and then as to these possible deposits, of which no one can 
know anything at the time the allotment is made, that they be 
held forever as the property of the tribe instead of the indi- 
vidual Indian. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That any allotment, or — 5 of allotment, tardy oe for under 
this act, ig a from any irrigation system now existing or hereafter 
constructed by the Government on the said reservation, shall bear its 
pro rata share, computed on a per acre basis, of the cost of constructing 
such system: Provided, That no additional irrigation system shall be 
established or constructed on the Crow Reservation until the consent 
of the tribal council thereto has been duly obtained. All ago yA against 
allotments authorized by this section may be reimbursed in not less than 
20 annual payments, and the Secretary of the Interior may fix such 
operation and maintenance charges against such allotments as may 
be reasonable and just, to be A pot as provided in rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by him. Unless otherwise id, these latter crara 
may be paid from or made a charge upon individual share of the 
tribal fund, when said fund is available for distribution; and if any 
allottee shall receive patent in fee to his allotment before the amount so 
charged against his land has been paid, such unpaid amount shall be- 
come and be a lien upon his allotment of which a record shall be kept in 
the office of the superintendent of the reservation at the agency; and 
should any Indian sell any part of his allotment, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the amount of such unpaid charges 
the land so sold shall remain a first lien thereon, and may be enforced 
by the Secretary of the Interior by foreclosure as a mortgage. All ex- 
penditures for irrigation work on the Crow Reservation, Mont., here- 
tofore or hereafter made, are hereby declared to be reimbursable under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may preseri 
and shall constitute a lien a t the land benefited, regardless o 
ownership, and including all lands which have heretofore been sold or 

atented. All patents or other instruments of conveyance hereafter 
ssued for lands under any irrigation project on the said Crow Indian 
Reservation, whether to individual Indians or to purehasers of Indian 
lands, shall recite a lien for repayment of the irrigation charges, if 
any, remaining unpaid at the time of issuance of suc tent or other 
instrument of conveyance, and such lien may be enfor: or, upon Pay: 
ment of the delinquent charges, may be released by the Secretary of the 
Interior. In the case of lands under any project purchased in the bona 
fide belief on the part of the purchaser that by his purchase he acquired 
a right to have water from the system for the irrigation of the land 
purchased by him in the same manner as dian owner, the Secre- 
tary ser ip after notice to the Indians interested, determine the value of 
the land at the time of the purchase from the Indian, and give to the 
purchaser or his assigns credit on the charge for construction against 
the land to the amount of the difference between the price paid and the 
value as so determined, and shall withhold for the benefit of the tribe 
from the Indian or Indians of whom the purchase was made, an equal 
amount from any funds which may be due or distributable to them here- 
under. Delivery of water to such land may be refused, within the 
tary of the Interior, until all dues are paid: 
Provided, That no right to water or to the use of any irrigation ditch 
or other structure on said reservation shall yest until the owner of the 
land to be 3 shall comply with such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may p be, and he is hereby authorized to 
prescribe such rules. and tions as may be deemed reasonable and 


I will withhold my motion until the text is 


effective the foregoing provisions: Provided, hoto- 
quired to pay either con- 

or such iertention privi- 
leges, or any of them, until water has been actually delivered to his 
allotment: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause to be made immediately, if not already made, an itemized state- 
ment showing in detail the cost of the construction of the several irri 
tion systems now existing on the Crow Indian Reservation separately 
the same to be placed at the Crow Agency, and with the Governmen 
farmers of each of the districts of the reservation, for the information 
of the Indians affected by section 7 of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 7, line 24, after the word constructed,“ insert “by the Gov- 
ernment for the irrigation of Indlan lands.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 8. line 3, after the word “ section,” 
strike out the word“ may and insert the word “ shall.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 8, line 
insert “to the Crow Tribe of Indians.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 8, line 23, after the word “ reim- 
bursable,” insert “to the Crow Tribe.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 10, line 20, after the word “ by,” insert 
the word “ this.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 10, line 20, after the word “ section,” 
insert “7 of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10, That any unallotted lands on the Crow Reservation chiefly 
valuable for the development of water power shall be reserved from 
allotment or other disposition hereunder, for the benefit of the Crow 
Tribe of Indians: Provided, That such lands shall not be leased or 
otherwise disposed of without the consent of the tribal council. 


With the following committee amendment : 


Page 11, line 4, after the word “Indians,” strike out “Provided 
That such lands shall not be leased or otherwise disposed of without 
the consent of the tribal council” and insert “Provided, That the Big 
Horn and Pryor Mountains shall be reserved from allotment.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. That so much of article 2 of the aet of April 27, 1904, 
entitled “An act to ratify and amend an agreement with the Indians 
of the Crow Reservation in Montana, and making appropriations to 
carry the same into efect” (33 Stat, p. 353), as relates to the dis- 
position of the trust funds of the tribe at the expiration of the 15-year 
period named in the act, to the purchase of cattle, to the distribution 
of cattle among the Indians of the reservation, to the purchase of jack- 
asses, stallions, and ewes, to the building of fences 
schoolhouses and hospitals, the purchase of additional cattle or shi N 
the construction of ditches, dams, and canals, and to the establish- 
ment of a trust fund for the benefit of the Crow Indians thereunder, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed: Provided, That all remaining 
trust funds arising under the terms of said agreement, or otherwise, 
with such interest thereon as may now be due, shall be set aside and 
draw interest at the rate of 4 per 28383 annum until the same 
are distributed as provided by law: ed further, That the Sec- 
eG of the Interior is hereby authorized to 2 competent Indians 
who have received patents in fee and other Indians who have demon- 
strated their ability to properly care for live stock to withdraw their 
pro rata share of cattle out of the tribal herd within one year after 
the approval of this act, under such rules and regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may prescribe and on condition that said In- 
dians shall execute a stipulation relinquishing all their right, title, 
and interest in said tribal herd thereafter: Provided further, That any 
Indian who has received his share of stock in accordance with the 
above provision and who has also demonstrated his ability to 3 
care for and handle live stock may also be permitted to hdraw 
the pro rata shares of his wife and minor children under the same rules 
and regulations as applied to the stock already issued to him and 
on condition that such cattle be branded with the individual brands 
of his wife and minor children, which shall be recorded in the names 
of the respective members of his family. It shall be the duty of the 
superintendent of the Crow Reservation to observe closely the manner 
in which such stock are handled and cared for, and in case of failure 
or neglect to properly care for the same the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to take charge of such shares and sell them for the 
benefit of the individual owners, to whose credit the praceeds of the 
sale shall be placed, or return them to the tribal herd or handle them 
with tribal cattle for the minor or incompetent owners and charge 
a fee to cover the cost of caring for them. 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Page 11, line 22, after the word “ repealed,” strike out the following 
language: “Provided, That all remaining trust funds arising under the 
terms of said agreement, or otherwise, with such interest thereon as 
may now be due, shall be set aside and draw interest at the rate of 4 
per cent per annum until the same are distributed as provided by law” 
and insert the following: “effective from and after June 30, 1920: 
Provided, That all unexpended balances of trust funds arising under 
said agreement shall thereupon be consolidated Into one fund to the 
credit of the tribe, the same to bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent 


proper for making 
ever, That in no case shall any allottee be 
struction, operation, or maintenance charges 


3, after the word “ reimburse,” 


the erection of 
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per annum: Provided further, That there shall be reserved and set 
aside from such consolidated fund, or any other funds to the credit 
of the tribe, a sufficient sum to pay the administrative of the 
agency for a period of five years; „000 for the support of the 
agency boarding school; $50, for the support of the ageno hos- 
pital, and not to exceed $4,000 of this amount shall be expended in any 
one year for the support of said hospital; and $50,000 for a revolving 
fund to be used for the purchase of „ animals, machinery, tools, 
implements, and other equipment for sale to individual members of the 
tribe, under conditions to be pr by the Secretary of the Interior 
for its repayment to the tribe on or before June 30, 1925: Provided 
further, That the expenditure of the sums so reserved are hereby spe- 
cifically authorized, except those for administrative expenses of the 
agency, which shall be subject to annual appropriations by Congress: 
Provided further, That after said sums have n reserved and set 
aside, together with a sufficient amount to pay all other expenses author- 
ized by this act, the balance of such consolidated fund, and all other 
funds to the credit of the tribe or placed to its credit thereafter, shall 
be distributed per capita to the Indians entitled: ” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 
Page 13, line 13, after the word “of,” insert the word “live.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 
Page 13, line 18, after the word “the,” insert the word “ live.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 14, line 5, after the word “for,” strike out the word“ them” 
and insert the words “ such live stock.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 12. That upon the approval of this act the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall forthwith appoint a commission 5 of three persons 
to complete the enrollment of the members of the tribes as herein pro- 
vided for and to diyide them into two classes, competents and in- 
competents, said commission to be constituted as follows: Two of said 
commissioners shall be enrolled members of the Crow Indian Tribe 
and shall be selected by a majority vote of three delegates from each 
of the districts on the Crow Reservation; and one commissioner shalt 
be a representative of the Department of the Interior, to be selected by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Said commission shall be governed by 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and the classifi- 
cation of the members of the tribe hereunder shall be subject to his 
appréval. That within 30 days after their ne said commis- 
sioners shall meet at some point within the Crow Indian Reservation 
and organize by the election of one of their number as chairman. That 
said commissioners shall then proceed personaily to classify the mem- 
bers as above indicated. They shall be paid a salary of not to exceed 
$10 per day each and necessa expenses while actually employed in 
the work of making this classification, exclusive of subsistence, to be 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, such classification to be com- 
pleted within six months from the date of organizing the commission. 


Mr. MCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp on this section by printing a letter written by me to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs touching this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sse 17. That the Secretary of the Interior (with the approval of the 
Crow Tribal Council) is authorized to set aside for administrative pur- 
poses {at the Crow Agency and at Pryor subagency) such tracts for 
tewn-site purposes as in his opinion may be required for the public 
interests, not to exceed 80 acres at each town site, and he may cause 
the ume to be surveyed into lots and blocks and dis of under 
such regulations as he may prescribe; and he is authorized also to 
set apart and reserve for school, k, and other public purposes not 
more than 10 acres in said town sites; and patents shall be issued for 
the lands so set apart and reserved for school, park, and other purposes 
to the municipality or school district legally charged with the care and 
8 of lands donated for such purposes. The purchase price of all 
town lots sold in town sites shall be paid at such time and in such 
installments as the Secretary of the Interior may direct. 


The Clerk read the following committee amendment : 


Page 18, after the word “ purposes.“ insert: “Provided, howerer, 
That the present park at Crow Agency shall not be included in such 
town sites or be subject to such disposition.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 


Page 18, line 11, strike out the words “and in such installments.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 


Page 18, line 12, after the word “ direct,’ insert the words and 
placed to the credit of the Crow Tribe of Indians.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 18. That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, of the tribal funds of the Crow Indians of the State of Mon- 
tana is hereby appropriated to pay the expenses of the general council, 
or councils, or business committee, in looking after the affairs of said 
tribe, including the actual and necessary expenses and the per diems 
paid its legislative committee when visiting Washington on tribal busi- 
ness at the request of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or a com- 
mittee of Congress, said sum and the actual and necessary expenses to 
be approved by and certified by the Seeretary of the Interior, and when 
80 approved and certified to be paid. 


The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 18, line 19, after the word expenses, strike out the words 
“and the per diems.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 19, line 1, after the word “ paid,” insert: “Prorided, That not 
to exceed $2,500 Shall be expended in any one fiscal year.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. What is this proviso based on that we are going to 
appropriate $10,000 each year for the visiting delegation to come 
to Washington? 

Mr. RHODES. I think only so much of the $10,000 as may 
be necessary. I will state that under existing law and under 
the practice the Department of the Interior makes an allow- 
ance every year of a reasonable sum to these Indians coming 
here annually on departmental business. 

Mr. WALSH. That is carried in the Indian appropriation 
bill. Why do we add another $10,000 for this particular tribe? 
It will last them about four years. 

Mr. RHODES. That provision in the bill was very energeti- 
cally urged by the delegation of Indians who appeared here. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, they like to come to Washington at 
the Government expense. However, Mr. Chairman, I will with- 
draw my reservation of a point of order. 

Mr. RIDDICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: - 

Amendment offered by Mr. RibDICS : Page 19, after line 2, insert as a 
new section: 

“Sec. 19. That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated out of the funds of the Crow Tribe of 
Indians to pay costs. expenses, and fees in suits that may be brought to 
recover the use and possession of any allotment, to which the allottee 
has been unlawfully dis or denied the control of, and the 
United States District Court of Montana is hereby given jurisdiction to 
hear, try, and determine any such case with right of appeal as in 
other cases provuled by law. The United States may be made a party 
to any such suit in the discretion of the court. An attorney or attor- 
neys may be employed by the Crow Tribe of Indians, and the contract, 
fees, and expenses shall be approved by the said district court? and as 
so approved shall be paid out of said appropriation.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered at 
the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 
While I am not going to argue the point of order, yet in defer- 
ence to him the amendment has been submitted for such action 
as the committee may see tit to take. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, the amendment is clearly sub- 
ject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crago, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (S. 2890) to provide 
for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribn- 
tion of tribal funds, and for other purposes, and had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 28, noes 0. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ruopes, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


The question is on the committee amend- 


1920. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We will be here all summer, and 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to there will be plenty of time. 


extend my remarks in the Recozp upon the print-paper situa- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as 
follows: $ 

To Mr. ALSoN, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Brann of Indiana (at the request of Mr. PURNELL), 
for 10 days, on account of illness. 


, ANNIVERSARY OF LANDING OF PILGRIMS. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal and the disposition 
of business on the Speaker's table, it may be im order to con- 
sider House joint resolution 302, which makes provision for 
Federal participation in the observance of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims. This resolution 
eame up the other day on the call of the Calendar for Unani- 
mous Consent. Objection was made to it, but the gentleman who 
objected has assured. me that he has no further objection to the 
resolution. I have conferred with the majority leader, Mr. 
Monpetn, and the distinguished leader of the minority, Mr. 
Crark. They assure me there is no objection to the matter 
being considered to-morrow. I do not think it will take any 
great length of time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. that 

‘after the consideration of the resolution just referred to the 

House may take up for consideration bills on the Private Cal- 
endar not objected to. - 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire 
of the gentleman if to-morrow is not the regular day for the 
consideration of private bills. . 

Mr. MONDELL. It is; but I am making my request in order 
that gentlemen may understand that only bills not objected to 
will be considered. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is one man, to my certain 
knowledge, who has been waiting for six weeks in order to 
object to one bill that is on that calendar. I have no objection 
to the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 

mous consent that to-morrow bills on the Private Calendar not 
objected to may be taken up for consideration. Is there ob- 
ection? 
e Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
my colleague, Mr. LANHAM, has a bill on that calendar that 
has the right to be called up under the regular Private Calendar 
day. He has been waiting for some time to have that bill 
called up. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has it been objected to? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it was objected to. It is a case of a 
young girl who was thrown into a wire fence dnd injured very 
badly. He feels that, in view of the fact that other such cases 
have been passed on, his case ought to take its regular turn. 
He is not here right now. ` 

Mr. MONDELL. My request is made for this reason: There 
are near the head of the calendar bills to which there is a 
very great deal of objection. I am afraid that if at this time 
we take up the bills in their regular order we will spend the 
entire day and accomplish nothing, and we would not reach the 

„bill to which the gentleman has referred. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was just trying to protect the interest of 
the gentleman from Texas in the nfatter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman know who 
objected? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
now. 

Mr. WALSH. I did. 

Mr. MONDELL. Just a little later I hope we will be able to 
take up the Private Calendar and pass upon the bills as we 
reach them. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, if this agreement is made, there will 
be no bills taken up to-morrow to which objection is lodged? 

Mr. MONDELL. There will not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will there be another day on which bills 
will come up in their regular order during this session? 

Mr. MONDELL, That is mx purpose and expectation, , 


He is standing pretty close to the gentleman 


Mr. MONDELL. I hope the gentleman from Missouri is not 
5 prophet. I hope we will not be here after the 5th day of 

une, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
teman from Wyoming? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
14 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, 
Friday, April 23, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting a report in connection with House bill 
13500, to amend an act to provide a government for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and to establish an Hawaiian homes commission, 
and for other purposes, was taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to the Committee on the Territories. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS.. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 521) directing the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate whether any corpora- 
tion is violating the antitrust laws touching sugar, reported 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
861), which said resolution and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 336) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan to the Albert Sidney 
Johnston Camp, United Confederate Veterans, No. 1820, Fort 
Worth, Tex., 100 cots and blankets for the use of Confederate 
veterans at the reunion of said camp, June 24 to 27, inclusive, 
1920, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 862), which said resolution and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10285) to authorize the pur- 
chase by the city of Myrtle Point, Oreg., of certain lands for- 
merly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. and revested in the United States by the act approved 
June 9, 1916, reported the same with amendments, accompanied 
by a report (No. 863), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 13389) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to dispose 
of at public auction certain isolated and fractional tracts of 
lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & California 
Railroad Co., reported the same with amendments, accompanied 
by a report (No. 864), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2792) to enlarge the boundaries of the Oregon National 
Forest, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 865), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. IRELAND, from the Committee on Accounts, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 320) providing 
for pay to clerks to Members of Congress and Delegates, re- 
ported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 


(No. 866), which said joint resolution and report were referred 


to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13621) granting a pension to Hiram L, Middlebrooks, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 18742) to amend sections 3 
and 6 of the act of July 11, 1916, entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” as amended’ by 
sections 5 and 6 of the act of February 28, 1919, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 13743) to amend 
the bankruptcy act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BABKA: A bill (H. R, 13744) amending Title II, 
section 1, of the national prohibition act by permitting the 
manufacture, production, use, sale, and transportation for 
beverage and other purposes, of beer, ale, and porter up to 4 
per cent alcoholic content by volume, and wine up to 10 per cent 
by yolume, in such States as shall so determine by referendum 
vote of the people; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 13745) to amend the revenue 
act of 1918 in regard to the computation of surtax on the in- 
come of individuals and the computation of war-profits and the 
excess-profits tax on the income of corporations; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MASON: Resolution (H. Res. 530) to investigate 
certain officers of the Department of Justice; to the Committee 
on Rules, 

By Mr. EAGAN: Resolution (H. Res. 531) requesting the 
United States Government, in association with Governments of 
allied powers, to protect Armenia and to recognize its inde- 
pendence; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts relative to the action of the 
United States Government in respect to certain Italian bounda- 
ries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13746) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William A. Hull; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13747) granting an increase of pension to 
Dayton P. Harrington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18748) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus B. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 18749) granting a pension to 
Marie H. Dietz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13750) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia E. Sherrill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 13751) granting a pension 
to Jennie S. Avery; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSMAN: A bill (H. R. 13752) for the relief of 
Genevieve Pfeffer; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 13753) for the relief of Lieut. 
Commander Edward R. Wilson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13754) for the relief of James H. Riley; to 
the Committee on Claims. y 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13755) granting an increase of pension to 
Phoebe A. Rawles; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 13756) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Thomas Matingley ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18757) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of David Davis; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. f 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 13758) granting a pension 
to Francis M. Watrous; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 18759) granting a pension 
to Louvisa E. Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 18760) for the re- 
lief of Milton M. Fenner; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13761) granting 
a pension to Leander Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 18762) for 
the relief of Robert G. Whitfield ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 13768) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Minta Green; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13764) granting a pension to John W. 
Linkous; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 13765) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel J, Dearmond; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3153. By Mr. BABKA: Petition of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, against the moving of coal in the summer months, 
ete, ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8154. Also, petition of Adolph Solomon, president of the 
I. L. G. W. U. and the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, Local 
No. 18, both of Cleveland, Ohio, favoring Senate joint resolution 
171 and Senate bill 1233; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3155. By Mr, CURRIE of Michigan: Petition of J. W. Wilson 
and 45 others of the State of Michigan, favoring the passage of 
House bill 1112; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3156. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Illinois 
Lumber and Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, favoring the 
readjustment of the salaries of the postal employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8157. Also, petition of W. P. Davis, C. F. Hanson, and J. H. 
Marks, of Earlville, Ill., fayoring the passage of the Capper- 
Hersman bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8158. Also, petition of W. A. Burdick and other citizens of 
Rockford, Ill, favoring the passage of the Raker bill, House 
bill 1112; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3159. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks, Springfield, Mass., urging an in- 
crease of salary for post-office clerks; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Post Office Department. 

3160. Also, petition of National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, Local No, 100, Boston, Mass., James F. Daley, of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., and John R. Forsyth, of Boston, Mass., favoring 
weekly pay for postal clerks; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Post Office Department. 

8161. Also, petition of Massachusetis State Grange, Leslie R. 
Smith, master, of Boston, Mass., favoring the passage of the 
Capper-Hersman bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8162. Also, petition of Chelsea Post, No. 34, American Legion, 
Department of Massachusetts, favoring legislation for benefit 
of ex-soldiers ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3163. Also, petition of Union Twist Drill Co., of Athol, Mass., 
opposing the passage of the Steagall bill, House bill 12379; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

8164. Also, petition of International Association of Machin- 
ists, Boston Lodge, No. 264, favoring a release of all political 
prisoners who were opposed to war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3165. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of El Paso Local, No. 
180, N. F. P. O. C., relative to the postal wage commission: to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 

3166. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of Bank of Manchester, 
of Manchester, Ohio, regarding assignments of bonds; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3167. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Cloak and Suit Op- 
erators’ Union of New York, favoring amnesty for political 
prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8168. Also, petition of the veterans committee on soldiers’ 
home and vice president of American Legion of Kissimmee and 
St. Cloud, Fla., favoring establishment of a national soldiers’ 
home in that place; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

8169. Also, petition of United Neckwear Makers’ Union, of 
New York, favoring amnesty for political prisoners; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3170. Also, petition of National Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring appropriation for and 
continuance of daily bulletin and service of the Weather Bu- 
reau in giving reports on the conditions of highways; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

3171. By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of New York, favoring a revision of the anti- 
trust laws; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3172. Also, petition of Phoenix Lodge, No. 315; Silk City 
Lodge, No, 188; and district No. 94, International Association of 
Machinists, of Paterson, N. J., regarding the prosecution and im- 
prisonment, of a political nature, of men and women; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3173. By Mr. TILSON : Petition of Connecticut Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, opposing the passage of the Steagall bill, House bill 
12379; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3174. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of the County Sligo Be- 
nevolent Association, of Greater Boston, Mass., urging the release 
of the Federal prisoners, both political and civil; te the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3175. Also, petition of Robert J. Dyer, president Local No. 264, 
International Association of Machinists, Boston, Mass., urging 
the parole of the American ciyil and military prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE, 


Fray, April 23, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we lift our hearts to Thee at the beginning of 
this new day of work, and pray that we may have the joy that 
comes to us in contemplation of the fact that we are working 
to accomplish a divine plan. May we enjoy the rich inheritance, 
the realization of the dreams of our fathers ip human govern- 
ment and society, and not only follow the personal pursuit of 
ideals but work out under the divine guidance a plan that shall 


lust forever. Oh, grant us this joy this day, and companionship 


with the great Architect of government and life. We ask for 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- | 


day’s proceedings, when on request of Mr. Curtis, and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills, which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

S. 806. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Iowa 
Tribe of Indians against the United States; and 

S. 2442. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
fhe Imterior to convey to the trustees of the Yankton Agency 
Presbyterian Church, by patent in fee, certain land within the 
Yankton Indian Réservation. 

INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am directed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 3828) to amend 
the act approved February 7, 1916, entitled “An act providing 
for the maintenance of the United States section of the Inter- 
national High Commission,” to report the same back to the Senate 
and ask to be discharged from its further consideration, with 
the suggestion that it be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken, 

CLAIM OF JAMES K. HACKETT. 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1519) making appropriations for 
expenses incurred under the treaty of Washington, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 545) thereon. 

NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 


Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Printing I report an 
original resolution, and I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 352), as 
follows: 


Kesotred, That the manuscript entitied, “Appellees’ and Appellant's 
Briefs,” in an appeal from the United States district court for the 
district of New Jersey, in the Supreme Court of the United States, on 
the validity of the so-called eighteenth amendment; and the briefs in 
the appeal from the Kentucky, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin district 
courts to the Supreme Court of the United States, relative to the 
enforcement of the prohibition amendment, be printed in one volume 
as a Senate document. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The resolution is not agreed to. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the resolution provides for the | 


printing of certain documents for which there is a great demand, 
und I ask for a division on the question. 
On a division, the resolution was rejected. 

- Mr. BRANDEGEE subsequently said: Mr. President, a day 
or two ago I had referred to the Committee on Printing a 
request that the brief in the suit pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, known as No. 788, which is the appellant’s 
brief on the validity of the so-called eighteenth amendment, 
might be printed. I did this because that suit, in my judgment, 
involved more as to our form of government and the rights of 
the States, as distinguished from the rights of the central 
Government, than any suit that has eyer been tried in the 
Supreme Court, at least since the great questions of the Civil 
War. The Committee on Printing made a report recommending 
that that brief and the brief of the Government in that suit 
be printed as a public document, and also that the brief sug- 


gested by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Saerraxp], the Govern- 
ment brief in that case, be printed; and the Senate rejected 
the committee’s report. I have been assured by several Sen- 
ators, when I told them that I was about to make this brief a 
part of my remarks, which probably would extend over quite 
a period of time, that they did not understand what the report 
of the committee was; and if they had understood it, they 
would have made no objection to the printing, but of course 
that mere statement to me does not change the action of the 
Senate, and so, with the consent of the Senate, I will read the 
brief. : 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 4 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. . 

Mr. SPENCER. May I ask the Senator whether the printed 
brief carries out the remarks that he has intended to make 
upon the subject? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why, yes. I intended to read the brief, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. SPENCER. I ask unanimous consent that permissioti 
be granted to print the brief without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it is 
so ordered. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I have no objection, pro- 
viding the briefs of counsel representing the other side can be 
published also. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it is only fair that both sides of 
the case should appear in the Recorp; and while I dislike to 
have the Senator make consent to the printing of my brief con- 
tingent upon the printing of his, I certainly shall not object to 
his request. I think that the people of the country are entitled 
to the arguments of both sides, which are stated in the briefs 
much more understandably and at greater length than they 
were in the arguments of the counsel, necessarily. The argu- 
ments of counsel are not printed at all, and they embraced a very 
short period of time; but, in my opinion, the brief in this suit 
will be a lesson to the whole people of this country upon the 
great rival claims as to constitutional law presented by this 


case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, each 
brief will be printed. 

The briefs are as follows: 


“ Supreme Court or THE UNITED STATES. 


October Term, 1919, No. 788. 


(Christian ale e a corporation, plaintiff-appellant, v. Joseph L. 
Bodine, United States attorney, and Charles V. Duffy, collector of 
internal revenue, defendants-appellees. pos from the United 
States district court for the district of New Jersey.] 


“APPELLANT'S BRIEF ON THE VALIDITY OF THE SO-CALLED EIGHTEENTH 
i AMENDMENT, 

“The appeal in the case at bar presents for review a final 
decree of the United States district court for the district of 
New Jersey dismissing the plaintiff's bill of complaint and deny- 
ing its motion for a preliminary injunction. 

“ It is deemed unnecessary to repeat the statement of facts 
here, In the following brief the validity of the so-called eight- 
eenth article of amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is discussed and the justiciability of the contentions 
upon that re are considered. In the appellant’s separate 
brief on th nstruction of the eighteenth amendment and the 
constitutionality of title 2 of the national prohibition act will 
be found a full statement of the facts appearing from the bill 
of complaint and the supporting affidavits. 

“The so-called eighteenth amendment reads as follows: 

“*Srcrion 1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, and the exporta- 
| tion thereof from the United States and all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby 
prohibited. 

“t Spo, 2. The Congress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

„„ Sk. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of the several States, as provided in the Con- 
stitution, within seyen years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress.’ 

“The plaintiff contends that this attempted amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is invalid (1) because it con- 
stitutes mere legislation, and is, therefore, not authorized by 
Article V of the Constitution; (2) because it impairs the re- 
served police or governmental powers of the several States and 
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their right to local self-government; and (3) beeause it has not 
been ratified by three-fourths of the several States, since it 
has not been submitted to the electorate of the States in which 
the initiative or the referendum, or both, prevail (assignment 
of errors Nos. 1-5.) These questions are discussed in points 
II. III, and IV, respectively. In point I the prior amendments 
to the Constitution are considered with references to these 
contentions, and in point V the justiciability of the contentions 
is maintained. Pies 
“THe PRIOR AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION CONSIDERED, 
87 


“An analysis of the prior amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution will show that none of them directly invaded the police 
powers of the several States or impaired their right to loeal self- 
government. The first 10 amendménts ‘left the authority of 
the States just where they found it, and added nothing to the 
already existing powers of the United States.’ (United States v. 
Cruikshank, 92 U. S., 542, 552; Spies v. Illinois, 123 U. S., 
131, 166; Barron v. City of Baltimore, 7 Pet., 243, 250; 
Minn. & St. Louis R. R. v. Bombolis, 241 U. S., 211, 217.) They 
were but express declarations of the intent and effect of the un- 
amended Constitution, and were adopted in order permanently 
to reassure the people of the States that no encroachments by 
the Federal Government upon their fundamental rights were 
being contemplated or authorized. (The preamble to the resolu- 
tion proposing the first 10 amendments recited (1 Stat., 97) that 
‘the conventions of a number of the States having at the time 
of their adopting the Constitution expressed a desire, in order to 
prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further 
declaratory and restrictive clauses should be added: And as 
extending the ground of public confidence in the Government 
will best insure the beneficent ends of its institution, it was 
accordingly resolved to submit the amendments.) The eleventh 
amendment merely further restricted the judicial power of the 
United States; if anything, it added rather than subtracted 
from the powers of the several States. The twelfth amendment 
readjusted the procedure of the electoral college; it had no 
effect upon the States. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments are discussed below. The sixteenth amendment 
merely changed the method by which income taxes might be 
levied by the Federal Government, but it diminished or affeeted 
none of the powers of the States. The seventeenth amendment 
altered the manner in which United States Senators were there- 
after to be chosen, but it did not detract in the slightest from 
the police powers or the sovereignty of the States. 

Nor did the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments 
impair the right of local self-government, when read in the light 
of their history and primary purpose and correctly understood, 
as has been frequently held by this court. (Slaughter House 
Cases, 16 Wall., 36, 68, et seq.; Barbier v. Connolly, 113 U. S., 
27, 31; Bartemeyer v. Iowa, 18 Wall, 129, 138; Civil Rights 
Cases, 109 U. S., 3, 11; Mugler v. Kansas, 123 U. S., 623, 663; 
In re Kemmler, 136 U. S., 436, 448, 449; In re Rahrer, 140 U. S., 
545, 556; Guinn v. United States, 238 U. S., 847, 362.) In Bar- 
bier v. Connolly, supra, the court said that— 

Neither the [fourteenth] amendment—broad and compre- 
hensive as it is—nor any other amendment, was designed to inter- 
fere with the power of the State, sometimes termed its police 
power, to prescribe regulations, to promote the health, peace, 
morals, education, and good order of the people, and to legislate 
so as to increase the industries of the State, develop Ms resources, 
and add to its wealth and prosperity.’ 

These three amendments grew out of the War of the Re- 
bellion. The outbreak of that struggle, of course, laid the Fed- 
eral Government under the duty of exercising its war powers to 
the utmost so as to suppress the insurrection. In the prosecu- 
tion of that purpose Federal troops occupied some ,and even- 
tually all, of the rebel territory, and, in the natural conduct of 
the war, seized all such enemy property as could be used against 
them. Included among this property were slaves, and as it di- 
rectly tended to weaken the enemy to set free their slaves, the 
Federal forces did so. Finally, the President proclaimed their 
freedom. In so far as that proclamation related to the past, it 
merely declared an accomplished fact; and in so far as it re- 
lated to the future, it constituted an order of the commander in 
chief to his military subordinates to be carried out in all the 
rebel territory within their power. The institution of slavery 
thus perished as a consequence of the exercise of the Federal 
war power, (Slaughter House Cases, 16 Wall., 36, 38; Texas v. 
White, 7-Wall., 700, 728.) This war power is not limited to 
victories in the field and the dispersion of the insurgent forces; 
it carries with it inherently the power to guard against the im- 
mediate renewal of the conflict, and to remedy the evils which 
have arisen from its rise and progress.“ (Stewart v. Kahn, 11 


Wall., 493, 507.) To effectuate the Federal war power, to per- 
petuate its necessary consequences, to prevent the recurrence of 
any such rebellion, and te remove the yery cause thereof, the 
thirteenth amendment was adopted. It will be observed that its 
primary purpose and effect were wholly Federal. ; 

“In this manner the compromise effected in the original Con- 
stitution, which had attempted to reconcile slavery with the re- 
publican form of government and to experiment with bondage in 
a land dedicated to freedom, finally failed, and it disappeared in 
the struggle of the Civil War. As a consequence, therefore, of 
the arbitrament of war, which all must accept, however revolu- 
tionary in character, it was settled politically in this country 
that slavery was inconsistent with any due form of republican 
government. When, therefore, Congress and the Executive un- 
dertook the reconstruction of the seceded States, they required 
them to set up a truly republican form of government, namely, 
one in which all men would thereafter be free. 

The termination of the actual struggle of the Civil War left 
the Federal Government with a constitutional duty to perform 
in the rebel territory, namely, the duty to restore and guarantee 
a republican form of government in those States, as required by 
section 4 of Article IV of the Constitution. (Texas v. White, 7 
Wall., 700, 727, et seq.) But, as had long been contended and. 
was then fully realized, no government could in fact be free or 
in truth republican in which the inalienable rights of man were 
not respected, in which all men might not live, be free, and hold 
their own without arbitrary interference by the Government 
and upon a footing of substantial equality. (Loan Association 
v. Topeka, 20 Wall., 655, 662; Calder v. Bull, 3 Dall., 386, 388; 
Wilkinson v. Leland, 2 Pet., 627, 647, 657.) Equality and jus- 
tice to all freemen in the rebel States had, therefore, to be 
established and secured (United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U. S., 
542, 555), and, to that end, an unambiguous determination had 
to be made of the status of former slaves, which cases like the 
Dred Scott case (19 How., 398) had left in confusion. It was 
for the accomplishment primarily of these Federal ends that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments were made part of our 
fundamental law. (Slaughter House Cases, 16 Wall, 36, 70-1, 
72-3.) (Senater Howard, who introduced the fourteenth amend- 
ment on behalf of the Reconstruction Committee, said (Cong. 
Globe, 39th Congress, Ist sess., pt. 3, p. 2766): Without this 
principle of equal justice to all men and equal protection under 
the shield of the law, there is no republican government and 
none that is really worth maintaining.“ And Senator Poland 
said of the equal-protection clause of the fourteenth amendment 
(id., pt. 4, p. 2961): ‘It is the very spirit and inspiration of our 
system of government, the absolute foundation upon which it 
was established. It is essentially declared in the Declaration of 
Independence and in all the provisions of the Constitution, 
+ + * Tt certainly seems desirable that no doubt should be 
left existing as to the power of Congress to enforce principles 
lying at the very foundation of all republican government if 
they be denied or violated by the States, and I can not doubt 
but that every Senator will rejoice in aiding to remove all doubt 
upon this power of Congress.’ Rhode Island in ratifying the 
Constitution declared (Elliot’s Debates, p. 334): That there are 
certain natural rights of which men when they form a social 
contract can not deprive or divest their posterity, among which 
are the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquir- 
ing, possessing, and protecting property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety.’ In order, therefore, to assure 
a really republican form of government in every State, it became 
necessary to establish the essentials of republicanism in each 
State as an effective Federal right, so that they might be at all 
times available to the individual in judicial tribunals that were 
always open and could act promptly for his protection and with 
a due regard to the practical necessities of the particular case. 

“The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments, con- 
sequently, were intended to be corrective, and they added no 
new restriction upon the essential powers of the several States, 
to which their membership in a free republican government 
had not theretofore already subjected them. They merely, 
made express and effective what was formerly implied in the 
guaranty of a republican form of government, and provided 
adequate machinery for the enforcement of those implied obliga- 
tions. As Chief Justice Waite declared in United States v. 
Cruikshank (92 U. S., 542, 554): 

The fourteenth amendment prohibits a State from denying 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws; but this provision does not, any more than the one which 
preeedes it, * * * add anything to the rights which one 
citizen has under the Constitution against another. The equality 
of the rights of citizens is a principle of republicanism. . Every 
republican government is in duty bound to protect all its citi- 
zens in the enjoyment of this principle, if within its power. 
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That duty was originally assumed by the States; and it still 
remains there. The only obligation resting upon the United 
States is to see that the States do not deny the right. This the 
amendment guarantees, but no more. The power of the 
National Government is limited to the enforcement of this 
guaranty, 

“These amendments were, consequently, germane to the ex- 
press guaranty of a republican form of government, and the 
effectuation of that guaranty was their primary purpose and 
direct effect. They were never intended to disturb the funda- 
mental relation between the States and the Federal Government, 
nor in the smallest degree ‘ to fetter and degrade the State govern- 
ments by subjecting them to the control of Congress in the 
exercise of powers heretofore universally conceded to them of 
the most ordinary and fundamental character,’ nor to make any 
‘departure from the structure and spirit of our institutions’ 
(Slaughter House cases, 16 Wall., 36, 67, 78). As emphatically 
declared in the authority last cited: 

We are convinced that no such results were intended by the 
Congress which proposed these amendments, nor by the legisla- 
tures of the States which ratified them.’ 

“ The conclusion to be deduced from the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendments is that constitutional amendments 
may be made which are chiefly and primarily intended to 
effectuate or fortify the guaranty to.the States of a republican 
form of government or some other function already vested in 
the Federal Government, even if their incidental or secondary 
effect may be to restrict the liberty of the States and their 
power iy a minor degree. But such amendments furnish no 
warrant for an amendment like the one now before the court, 
which directly and substantially invades the essential powers 
of the several States and is entirely unrelated to any original or 
fundamentally Federal purpose. 


“p, 


“The prior amendments were also not open to the objection 
thar they were merely legislation directly affecting the conduct 
of life of the individual, as is the so-called eighteenth amend- 
ment. The thirteenth amendment, despite its superficial re- 
semblance, is not in reality mere legislation. The right of 
one to hold another in bondage is not, under our system of law, 
a natural or inherent right. (Indeed, it was judicially held in 
Massachusetts in 1781 that slavery was contrary to the Massa- 
chusetts declaration of rights. Mass. Law Quarterly, Vol. II, 
pp. 487-444; Somerset v. 
(1772).) Wherever, therefore; the institution of slavery had a 
fvothold in this country it was by virtue of State laws permitting 
it to exist. Consequently the thirteenth amendment, although 
in form a prohibition of slavery, in legal effect amounted to a 
limitation upon the power of all governments within the United 
States to legalize and authorize slavery. In other words, it was 
equivalent to an amendment reading as follows: 

Neither the United States nor any of the several States 
shall hereafter have power to make lawful slavery or involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall haye been duly convicted,’ 

“Tt is, therefore, apparent that this amendment primarily 
limits governmental power and is operative upon governments, 
and only incidentally, if at all, upon individuals. It is not a 
false-imprisonment statute. 

“The so-called eighteenth 
different in its nature. 
not draw its right to exist from positive law. If there be no 
positive law within a State one way or the other, anyone may 
engage in trafficking liquor therein. 


amendment is, however, 


is primarily not a limitation upon the powers of government, 
but upon the rights and conduct of life of the individual. That 
is to say, it is mere legislation, and not that adjustment and 


apportionment of governmental powers with which alone a 


constitution is properly concerned. 


“In this respect a constitutional amendment granting to the | 


Government potter to prohibit intoxicants would be quite 
different from an attempted amendment itself directly de- 
claring the prohibition of intoxicants. The former would 
merely add to the powers of government and would, therefore, 
in this regard at least, be a proper form of constitutional amend- 
ment; while the latter in its essence neither would add nor with- 
draw powers of government, but would be direct legislation. 
The eighteenth amendment is, therefore, in substance and effect 
a Statute, not a constitutional provision akin to any in the 
Federal Constitution. 

“The distinction to which the foregoing is addressed is no 
mere formalism. It concerns itself with the vitals of free 
government. The existence of a power of government beyond the 
reach of the majority to alter does not carry with it any threat 


Stewart, 20 State Trials, 1, 82 


quite 
It deals with a subject matter that does 


Therefore, a_direct prohi- | 
bition upon the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor | 


of oppression of the majority, because they can at all times 
control the exercise of that power. If the majority now exist- 
ing had desired that the power to prohibit intoxicants, for 
example, should be exercised by Congress and had so worded 
the amendment, they could have accomplished their will from 
time to time by calling on their representatives in Congress to 
act accordingly. If thereafter the majority then existing no 
longer belieyed- the exercise of the power necessary, they would 
have had it within their power to regulate and could have pro- 
cured their congressional representatives to recall what hack 
| theretofore been done. But the rule of the majority can not 
| be preserved, if the legislators of to-day can, under the guise 
or color of amending the Federal Constitution, enact ordinary 
| legislation into the Constitution. If they can provide, not that 
Congress shall hereafter have power to prohibit intoxicants, but 
| directly that intoxicants are hereby prohibited, then the policy 
| of the Government, in its immediate relation to and effect upon 
| the life of the individual, permanently passes out of the control 
| of all subsequent majorities and permanently leaves the conduct 
| of the life of all absolutely in the hands of the minority, for 
| the rule of individual conduct thus written into the Constitu- 
tion can not be withdrawn therefrom so long as more than 
| one-third of both Houses of Congress or more than one-fourth 
of the legislatures of the States refuse their assent. 
| “Again, provisions affecting slavery and freedom are in their 
intrinsic nature of the essence of the framework or composition 
of government. A constitution is not a proper framework of 
government if it does not make clear, expressly or by implica- 
tion, who are included within the governing class of the country 
and what their rights and obligations are, The unamended 
Constitution gave the powers of government to the freemen, 
but provided that these should be represented in the Congress, 
not merely in proportion to their own numbers, but in prepor- 
tion as well to the number of their slaves (Art. I, sec. 2; see- 
also sec. 9, and Art. IV, sec. 2). The thirteenth amendment, 
which prevented the Government of any State or of the United 
States from reestablishing the slavery which the Emancipation 
Proclamation of January, 1863, had destroyed, therefore oper- 
ated not only on governments alone, as we have seen, but oper- 
| ated upon them in respect of the essential basis of free govern- 
ment in determining who constituted the free people from whom 
the Government derived its powers and who were the basis of 
taxation and represehtation. This provision, with the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments, dealt therefore with one of 
the most important subjects of the original Constitution. To- 
gether they settled the compromises which appeared in the 
second section of Article I regarding the apportionment of rep- 
resentatives and direct taxes, and in the provisions of the second 
section of Article IV regarding the conflict of laws relating to 
persons held to service in one State escaping into another. 
(Slaughter House Cases, 16 Wall., 36, 67, 68.) Consequently in 
this aspect also the thirteenth amendment was not a mere pro- 
hibitory law, but an essential provision affecting the composi- 
tion and framework of our system of government. 


ont A 
“Tuer SO-CALLED EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT WAS NOT WITHIN THE AU- 

THORITY VESTED IN CONGRESS AND THE LEGISLATURES OF THREB- 

FOURTHS OF THE STATES BY ARTICLE V OF THE CONSTITUTION, BUT 

WAS TAR UNAUTHORIZED ENACTMENT OF AN ORDINARY LAW UNDER 

COLOR OF AMENDMENT. 

“Article V of the Constitution of the United States provides as 
follows: 

“*The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitu- 
tion, or, on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several States, shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress: Provided, That 
no amendment which may be made prior to the year 1808 shall 
in any manner affect the first aud fourth clauses in the ninth 
section of the first article; and that no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.’ 

“The operative part of the alleged eighteenth amendment 

| reads as follows: 
. “*Sgorron 1. After one year from the ratification of this article 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof 
from the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

„Sb. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.“ 

“Tt is apparent that the prohibition contained in this so-called 
| amendment is not what would ordinarily be considered a con- 
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stitutional provision. It does not relate to the powers or the 
organization of government. It is itself an exercise of the 
power ef government through an ordinary act of legislation 
similar to laws passed by the legislatures of many States in the 
exercise of their police power. It is a command purporting to 
be issued by sovereign authority regulating the conduct of life 
by private individuals. 

“The power granted in the second section is limited to the 
enforcement of the prohibition contained in the first section and 
depends upon it. There is no grant unless the prohibition was 
a valid exercise of the amending power. 

“The following argument is in support of the contention that 
Congress and three-fourths of the legislatures of the States have 
no power to enact such a law under color of an alleged constitu- 
tional amendment, and that their act is a usurpation of author- 
ity. Such contention may be summarized as follows: 

“(a) That the authority to amend the Constitution is a con- 
tinuance of the constitution-making power and as such is a 
power quite different and altogether distinct from the law- 
making power under the Constitution, 

“(b) That a grant of the one power does not include or imply 
a grant of the other. 

(e) That the natural and ordinary meaning of the words 
used in Article V of the Constitution limits the power granted 
to the function of constitution making as distinguished from or- 
dinary law-making. 

“(d) That the purposes of the grant imply the same limitation. 

“(e) That other parts of the Constitution—notably Article 
I—express the same limitation. 
‘ “(f) That the existence of authority under Article V to enact 

ordinary laws regulating the conduct of private citizens under 
color of amendment, would be so in conflict with the fundamental 
principles and spirit of the Constitution that such a construction 
is not permissible. 

“It is to be observed that this view is not in the slightest de- 
gree affected by the fact that Article V contains express excep- 
tions to the grant of power to amend. The matters expressly 
excepted would clearly have come within the power granted, if 
not excepted. 

“Our contention is not for a further exception to the power 
granted; it is that the grant itself does not include the power 
of ordinary legislation. This is no more affected by the fact that 
there are express exceptions to the powér which was granted 
than would be the proposition that the grant of the fifth article 
does not include the judicial power or power to command the 
Army and Navy. 

“1. The authority to pass such a prohibitory law must be sus- 
tained, if at all, as an erercise of a special power granted to 
Congress and the State legislatures by the terms of Article V 
of the Constitution. It can not be supported by any idea that 
the alleged amendment is in any other sense the action of the 
people of the United States. It has never been submitted to the 
people of the United States, and they have never acted or had 
an opportunity to act upon it. 

“The Constitutional Convention of 1787 understood very well 
the difference between referring a question to the people and 
referring the same question to the State legislatures for their 
action. The Articles of Confederation had provided that no 
alteration should be made in them ‘unless such alteration be 
agreed to in a Congress of the United States and be afterwards 
confirmed by the legislatures of every State.’ Yet, by the resolu- 
tions of the convention adopted on the 13th of September, it 
was resolved ‘that the preceding Constitution be laid before 
the United States in Congress assembled, and that it is the opin- 
ion of this convention that it should afterwards be submitted 
to a convention of delegates chosen in each State by the people 
thereof under the recommendation of its legislature for their 
assent and ratification.’ (Journal, p. 370.) And Article VII 
of the Constitution then provided that ‘the ratification of the 
conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for the establish- 
ment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the 
same.’ 

“This was a clear departure from the terms of the Articles 
of Confederation governing the Union which the conyention was 
attempting to make more perfect. It was revolutionary in char- 
acter and it was the result of long consideration and debate. 

“The Virginia plan, which was proposed by Mr. Randolph on 
the 29th of May, 1787, and which formed the basis of considera- 
tion by the convention, contained the following clause (Journal, 
p. 70): ’ 

“‘ Resolved, That the amendments which shall be offered to 
the confederation by the convention ought, at a proper time or 
times after the approbation of Congress, to be submitted to an 
assembly or assemblies of representatives recommended by the 


several legislatures to be expressly chosen by the people to con- 
sider and decide thereon,’ n 

“On the 23d of July, this resolution having been agreed to 
in Committee of the Whole and being under consideration, Mr. 
Ellsworth moved to substitute a reference to the legislatures of 


the States for ratification. Upon that motion debate ensued. 
Apart from the considerations of convenience and the relative 
probabilities in favor of action in one way or the other, the sub- 
stantial ground upon which the action finally taken was based, 
was that a reference to conventions expressly chosen by the 
people for the purpose of passing upon the Constitution was a 
reference to the people, and that a reference to the legislatures 
was not a reference to the people. Madison’s notes tell us that 
a Poran tary History of United States Constitution, pp. 405, 
* ) : 

„Col. Mason considered a reference of the plan to the au- 
thority of the people as one of the most important and essential 
of the resolutions. The legislatures had no power to ratify. 
They are the mere creatures of the State constitutions, and can 
not be greater than their creators, and he knew of no power in 
any of the constitutions; there was no power in some of them 
that could be competent to this object. Whither then must we 
resort? ‘To the people with whom all power remains that has 
not been given up in the constitutions derived from them. It 
was of great moment, he observed, that this doctrine should be 
cherished as the basis of free government.’ 

“Mr, Gouverneur Morris said: 

If the confederation is to be pursued, no alteration can be 
made without the unanimous consent of the legislatures., Legis- 
lative alterations not conformable to the Federal compact world 
clearly not be valid. The judges would consider them as null 
and void. Whereas in case of an appeal to the people of the 
United States, the supreme authority, the Federal compact may 
be altered by a majority of them in like manner as the constitu- 
tion of a particular State may be altered by a majority of the 
people of the State. ; 

“<Mr. Madison thought it clear that the legislatures were in- 
competent to the proposed changes. These changes would make 
essential Inroads on the State constitutions, and it would be a 
novel and dangerous doctrine that a legislature could change 
the constitution under which it held its existence. There might 
indeed be some constitutions within the Union which had given 
the power to the legislature to concur in alterations of the Fed- 
eral compact, but there were certainly some which had not; and, 
in case of these, a ratification must of necessity be obtained 
from the people. He considered the difference between a system 
founded on the legislatures only and one founded on the people 
to be the true difference between a league or treaty and a con- 
stitution. The former in point of moral obligation might be as 
inviolable as the latter. In point of political operation there 
were two important distinctions in favor of the latter: One, a 
law violating a treaty ratified by a preexisting law might be 
respected by the judges as a law, though an unwise and per- 
fidious one; two, a law violating a constitution established by 
8 people themselves would be considered by the judges as null 
and void.’ 

“And so the Constitution became the act of the people of the 
United States instead of the act of the legislatures of the sey- 
eral States. No decision entering into the Constitution of 
American Goyernment has had more momentous consequences 
than this, for it is the chief corner stone upon which rests that 
great line of decisions of this court which haye established and 
confirmed the Nation. 3 

“This distinction was stated by Chief Justice Marshall in Me- 
Culloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat., 316, 403), in the following lan- 
guage: 

The convention which framed the Constitution was, indeed, 
elected by the State legislatures. But the instrument, when it 
came from their hands, was a mere proposal, without obligation, 
or pretentions to it. It was reported to the then existing Con- 
gress of the United States, with a request that it might “be 
submitted to a convention of delegates, chosen in each State, by 
the people thereof, under the recommendation of its legislature, 
for their assent and ratification.” This mode of proceeding was 
adopted; and by the convention, by Congress, and by the State 
legislatures the instrument was submitted to the people. They. 
acted upon it, in the only manner in which they can act safely, 
effectively, and wisely, on such a subject, by assembling in con- 
vention. It is true, they assembled in their several States; and 
where else should they have assembled? No political dreamer 
was ever wild enough to think of breaking down the lines which 
separate the States and of compounding the American people 
into one common mass. Of consequence, when they act, they 
act in their States. But the measures they adopt do not on that 
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account cease to be the measures of the people themselves or 
become the measures of the State governments. 

From these conventions the Constitution derives its whole 
authority. The Government proceeds directly from the people; 
is “ordained and established“ in the name of the people; and 
is declared to be ordained “in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, and secure 


the blessings of liberty to themselves and to their posterity.” 
The assent of the States in their sovereign capacity is implied 
in calling a convention and thus submitting that instrument to 
the people. But the people were at perfect liberty to accept or 
reject it; and their act was final. It required not the affirm- 
ance, and could not be negatived, by the State governments. 
The Constitution, when thus adopted, was of complete obliga- 
tion, and bound the State sovereignties.’ 

“And in Cohens v. Virginia (6 Wheat., 264, 389), Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall added: 

“*The people made the Constitution, and the people can un- 
make it, It is the creature of their will, and lives only by their 
will. But this supreme and irresistible power to make or un- 
make resides only in the whole body of the people; not in any 
subdivision of them. The attempt of any of the parts to exer- 
cise it is usurpation, and ought to be repelled by those to whom 
the people have delegated their power of repelling it.’ 

“Nor has the reference of proposed amendments to State 
legislatures under Article V in its practical working proved 
to be an opportunity for the people of the United States or of 
the several States to express their will regarding the proposed 
eighteenth amendment. Not only have the people of the several 
States had no opportunity to act upon this proposed amend- 
ment but they, haye been denied the opportunity, and the 
amendment has been ratified in entire disregard of the limita- 
tions which the people of a large number of the States have 
imposed upon their legislatures for the purpose of securing an 
opportunity to aet themselves upon important subjects. 

No legislature of any State is now authorized by the people 
of the State to make changes in the constitution of the State. 
The constitutions of 28 States expressly reserve to the people 
themselyes the right to make such changes. (Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Missouri, North Carolina, Montana, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Dakota, and Wyoming.) The con- 
stitutions of 15 States require the aetion of two successive legis- 
latures even to propose an amendment to their constitutions. 
(Indiana, Art. XVI, sec. 1; Iowa, Art. X, sec. E; New Jersey, 
Art. IX; New York, Art. XIV, see. 1; Rhode Island, Art. XIII; 
Virginia, Art. XV, sec. 196; Wisconsin, Art. XII, sec. 1; Massa- 
chusetts, Art. IX of amendments; Tennessee, Art. XI, sec. 3; 
Delaware, Art, IX; Pennsylvania, Art. XVIII, sec. 1; Vermont, 
Art. XXV, sec. 1 of amendments; Connecticut, Art. XI; Ala- 
bama, Art. XVI, sec. 1; North Dakota, Art. XV, see. 202.) 

“ The constitutions of 21 States expressly reserve to the people 
the power to approve or reject at the polls upon referendum any 
act of the legislature (see infra under point IV), and provide 
that any act so referred shall take effect only upon an afirma- 
tive vote by the people themselves. There can, of course, be no 
doubt that the Constitution of the United States is a part of 
every State constitution. Nor can there be any doubt that the 
prohibitory law now under consideration and called an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States diminishes the 
police power of every State and impairs every State constitution. 
(State ex rel. Mullen v. Howell, 181 Pac., 920, 922, Wash.) 
There can be no doubt that the referendum provision in the 
States where it exists is applicable to the enactment of just 
such a prohibitory law as this on the part of the State legislature. 
Those who assert the validity of these ratifications do not claim 
that at the time the so-called eighteenth amendment was pro- 
posed it was the will of the people of the United States to be 
represented in matters of constitutional change by the State 
legislatures. When the legislatures acted upon the proposal 
they did so, rightly or wrongly, not because the people of their 
State chose to speak through them or were in fact represented 
by them but solely in the alleged exercise of the agency or au- 
thority granted the State legislatures by Article V of the Con- 
stitution more than a century ago. In some States the action 
of the State legislature was in express violation of the com- 
mands of the people of the State. Thus, in Florida the State 
constitution prohibits any State legislature from acting upon a 
proposed amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
unless the legislature had been elected after the amendment was 
proposed. (Art. XVI, sec. 19.) Yet a legislature of Florida, 
one branch of which, at least, was elected in 1916, before the 
amendment was proposed, ratified the amendment and is counted 


in the list of ratifying States. And in Missouri the State con- 
stitution forbids any legislature from ratifying an amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States which may in anywise 
impair the right of local self-government belonging to the people 
of that State. (Art. II, sec. 3.) Yet the Legislature of Missouri 
ratified this amendment in direct violation of that command of 
the people, 

“ Moreover, in some States the action of the State legislature 
was directly contrary to recent popular yotes. In some States— 
e. g., Ohio—elections have been held since a ratification, and 
the popular vote has been against such a law as the legislature 
had seen fit to enact by ratifying the amendment. 

“This general disregard of any right of the people of the 
States to a voice in this matter is justified only upon the ground 
that the State legislatures are not legislating or acting at all 
under their State constitutions, but that they are executing a 
special power granted to them by Article V of the Constitution of 
the United States. (Opinion of the Justices, 107 Atl., 673, Sup. 
Ct, Maine.) The validity of their action in this aspect must, 
therefore, be determined by examining the terms of that power. 

“2. The document to be amended is the Constitution of the 
United States. A constitution is a special kind of instrument. 
as certain in its character and definite in its limitations as are 
any written instruments known to the law. The full expression 
for which this word stands is the constitution of government.” 
(See, e. g., The Federalist, No. 33 (Ford's ed.), pp. 260, 263; 
2 Elliot's Debates, pp. 126, 128; 4 id., p. 176.) 

“t When we taik of a constitution of a State or nation we 
mean those of its rules or laws which determine the form of its 
government and the respective rights and duties of the gov- 
ernment toward the citizens, and of the citizens toward the 
government.’ (1 Bryce’s American Commonwealth, p. 350.) 

A constitution “is a permanent form of government.“ 
(Story on the Constitution, 5th ed., sec. 352.) 

A constitution is “that body of rules and maxims in ac- 
cordance with which the powers of sovereignty are habitually 
5 (Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, Tth ed., 
p. 

By the constitution of a commonwealth is meant primarily 
its make-up as a political organization; that special adjustment 
of instrumentalities, powers, and functions by which its form 
and operation are determined.’ (Jameson, 4th ed., sec. 63.) 

“Tt is the form of government delineated by the mighty hand 
of the people by which certain first principles of fundamental 
= aa 5 (Vanhorne’s Lessee v. Dorrance, 2 Dallas 

“* Constitution: A system of fundamental principles, maxims, 
laws, or rules embodied in written documents or established by 
prescriptive usage for the government of a nation, State, society, 
corporation, or association, as the Constitution of the United 
States, the British constitution, the constitution of the State of 
New York, the constitution of the social club, etc. In American 
legal usage the constitution is the organic law of a State or of 
the Nation, the adoption of which by the people constitutes the 
political organization as distinguished from the statutes made 
by the politieal organization acting under the order of things 
thus constituted.’ (Century Dictionary.) 

In its modern use constitution has been restricted to those 
rules which concern the political structure of society. If we 
take the aecepted definition of a law as a command imposed by 
a sovereign on the subject, the constitution would consist of the 
rules which point out where the sovereign is to be found, the 
form in which his powers are exercised, and the relations of the 
different members of the sovereign body to each other where it 
consists of more persons than one. In every independent politi- 
cal society it is assumed by these definitions there will be found 
Somewhere or other a sovereign, whether that sovereign be a 
single person or a body of persons, or several bodies of persons. 
The commands imposed by the sovereign persons or a body on 
the rest of the society are positive laws properly so called. The 
sovereign body not only makes laws, but has two other leading 
functions, viz, those of judieature and administration. Legis- 
lation is for the most part performed directly by the sovereign 
body itself. Judicature and administration for the most part 
by delegates. The constitution of a society accordingly would 
show how the sovereign body is composed and what are the re- 
lations of its members inter se, and how the sovereign functions 
of legislation, judicature, and administration are execised.’ 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed.) 

A constitution is sometimes defined as the fundamental law 
of a State, containing the principles upon which the govern- 
ment is founded, regulating the division of the sovereign powers, 
and directing to what persons each of these powers is to be con- 
fided, and the manner in which it is.to be exercised. Perhaps 
an equally complete and accurate definition would be that body of 
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rules and maxims in accordance with which the powers of sov- 
ereignty are habitually exercised. 

In a much qualified and very imperfect sense every State 
may be said to possess a constitution; that is to say, some lead- 
ing principle has prevailed in the administration of its govern- 
ment, until it has become an understood part of its system, to 
which obedience is expected and habitually yielded; like the 
hereditary principle in most monarchies, and the custom of 
choosing the chieftain by the body of the people, which prevails 
among some barbarous tribes. But the term constitutional gov- 
ernment is applied only to those whose fundamental rules or 
maxims not only locate the sovereign power in individuals or 
bodies designated or chosen in some prescribed manner, but 
also define the limits of its exercise so as to protect individual 
rights, and shield them against the assumption of arbitrary 
power. ‘The number of these is not great, and the protection 
they afford to individual rights is far from being uniform. 

In American constitutional law the word constitution is 
used in a restricted sense, as implying the written instrument 
agreed upon by the people of the Union or of any of the States, 
as the absolute rule of action and decision for all departments 
and officers of the Government, in respect to all the points cov- 
ered by it, until it shall be changed by the authority which estab- 
lished it, and in opposition to which any act or regulation of any 
such department or officer, or even of the people themselves, 
will be altogether void.“ (Cooley on Constitutional Limita- 
tions, 7th ed., pp. 2, 3.) 

The primary function of constitutional law is to ascertain 
the political center of gravity of any given State. It announces 
in what portion of the whole is to be found “internal sov- 
ereignty,” “ supremata potesta,” Staatsgewalt,.“ * *. In 
other words, it defines the form of government. * * * 

„The definition of the sovereign power in a State necessarily 
leads to the consideration of its component parts. * * * With 
reference to all these questions constitutional law enters into 
minute detail. It prescribes the order of succession to the 
throne; or, in a republic, the mode of electing a president. It 
provides for the continuity of the executive power. It enu- 
merates the “ prerogative ” of the king, or other chief magistrate. 
It regulates the composition of the council of State, and of the 
upper and lower houses of the assembly, when the assembly is 
thus divided; the mode in which a seat is acquired in the upper 
house, whether by succession, nomination, election, or tenure 
of office ; the mode of electing the members of the house of repre- 
sentatives; the powers and privileges of the assembly as a whole, 
and of the individuals who compose it; and the machinery of 
lawmaking. It deals also with the ministers, their responsibility, 
and their respective spheres of action; the government offices and 
their organization; the armed forces of the State, their control 
and the mode in which they are recruited; the relation, if any, 
between church and State; the judges and their immunities, 
their power, if any, of disallowing as unconstitutional the 
acts of nonsovereign legislative bodies; local self-government ; 
the relations between the mother country and its colonies and de- 
pendencies. It describes the portions of the earth’s surface over 
which the sovereignty of the State extends, and defines the 
persons who are subject to its authority. It comprises, there- 
fore, rules for the ascertainment of nationality, and for regu- 
lating the acquisition of a new nationality by naturaliza- 
tion.” It declares the rights of the State over its subjects in 
respect of their liability to military conscription, to service as 
jurymen, and otherwise. It declares, on the other hand, the 
rights of the subjects to be assisted and protected by the State, 
and of that narrower class of subjects which enjoys full civic 
right to hold public offices and to elect their representatives to 
the assembly or parliament of the nation. 

“(A constitution has been well defined as ensemble des 
institutions et des lois fondamentales, destinées à régler Vaction 
de Vadministration et de tous les citoyens.” (Holland's Juris- 
prudence, 11th ed., p. 365.) 

Before proceeding to the task indicated, however, it may be 
useful to ascertain with precision the distinction between a 
“constitution” or fundamental ordinance” and an “ ordi- 
nary municipal law.” Both must be denominated laws, since 
they are equally “ rules of action laid down or prescribed by a 
superior.” (Worcester’s Dictionary, in verb.) Ordinary laws 
are enactments and rules for the government of civil conduct, 
promulgated by the legislative authority of a State, or deduced 
from long-established usage. It is an important characteristic 
of such laws that they are tentatory, occasional, and in the 
nature of temporary expedients. Fundamental laws, on the 
other hand, in politics, are expressions of the sovereign will in 
relation to the structure of the government, the extent and dis- 
tribution of its powers, the modes and principles of its operation, 
and the apparatus of checks and balances proper to insure its 


integrity and continued existence. Fundamental laws are pri- 
mary, being the commands of the sovereign establishing the 
governmental machine and the most general rules for its opera- 
tion, Ordinary laws are secondary, being commands of the 
sovereign, having reference to the exigencies of time and place, 
resulting from the ordinary working of the machine. Funda- 
mental laws precede ordinary laws in point of time, and em- 
brace the settled policy of the State. Ordinary laws are the 
creatures of the sovereign, acting through a body of functionaries 
existing only by virtue of the fundamental laws, and express, 
as we have said, the expedient or the right viewed as the ex- 
pedient under the varying circumstances of time and place.’ 
(Jameson, The Constitutional Convention, sec. 85.) 

“Nor was there any misunderstanding among the people who 
sent the delegates to the convention of 1787 as to what a con- 
stitution was. (Madison Works, Vol. IX, p. 383: ‘The con- 
stitution is a bill of powers.’ See also The Federalist, No. 53 
(Ford’s ed.), pp. 354-355 ; id., No. 41, p. 260, and No. 45, p. 309.) 

“At the very beginning of constitution making in the Ameri- 
can States the Legislature of Massachusetts drafted a constitu- 
tion and sent it to the towns for approval. It was considered in 
the town of Concord on the 2ist of October, 1776, and the town 
records show that it was— 

“*Voted unanimously that the present house of representa- 
tives is not a proper body to form a constitution for this State, 
and voted to choose a committee of five men to make answer to 
the question proposed by the house of representatives of this 
State and to give the reasons why the town thinks them not a 
suitable body for that purpose. * * And the committee 
reported the following draft, which, being read several times 
over for consideration, it then was read resolve by resolve and 
accepted unanimously in a very full town meeting. The reasons 
are as follows: 

“+ Resolved, First, that this State being at present destitute of 
a properly established form of government, it is absolutely 
necessary that one should be immediately formed and estab- 
lished. 

“* Resolred, Secondly, that the supreme legislative, either in 
their proper capacity or in joint committee, are by no means a 
body proper to form and establish a constitution or form of 
government, for reasons following, viz: First, because we con- 
ceive that constitution in its proper idea intends a system of 
principles established to secure the subject in the possession of 
and enjoyment of their rights and privileges against any en- 
croachment of the governing part. Secondly, because the same 
body that forms a constitution have of consequence a power to 
alter it. Thirdly, because a constitution alterable by the su- 
preme legislative is no security at all to the subject against the 
encroachment of the governing part on any or on all their rights 
and privileges. 

“* Resolved, Thirdly, that it appears to this town highly ex- 
pedient that a convention or congress be immediately chosen to 
form and establish a constitution by the inhabitants of the re- 
spective towns in this State being free and 21 years and up- 
ward, in proportion as the representatives of this State were 
formerly chosen; the convention or congress not to consist of 
a greater number than the house of assembly of this State here- 
tofore might consist of, except that each town and district shall 
have liberty to send one representative, or otherwise, as shall 
appear meet to the inhabitants of this State in general. 

“<: Resolved, Fourthly, that when the convention or congress 
have formed a constitution they adjourn for a short time and 
publish their proposed constitution for the inspection and re- 
marks of the inhabitants of this State. 

“* Resolved, Fifthly, that the honorable house of assembly of 
this State be desired to recommend it to the inhabitants of this 
State to proceed to choose a conyention or congress for the pur- 
pose above mentioned as soon as possible.’ (Roger Sherman 
Hoar in The Constitutional Review, April, 1918, p. 97.) 

“In the same year the people of western Massachusetts re- 
fused to permit the courts to sit until a constitution was estab- 
lished determining the powers of government. The ground of 
their action was set forth in a petition to the general court by 
the people of the town of Pittsfield in May, 1776. In this peti- 
tion they said (Mass. Law Quarterly, May, 1918, p. 334) : 

That since the dissolution of the power of Great Britain 
over these Colonies they have fallen into a state of nature; that 
the first step to be taken by a people in such a state for the 
enjoyment or restoration of civil government among them is the 
formation of a fundamental constitution as the basis and ground- 
work of legislation; that the approbation by the majority of 
the people of this fundamental constitution is absolutely neces- 
sary to give life and being to it; that then and not till then is 
the foundation laid for legislation. ` 

— + = * * * * 
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“What is the fundamental constitution of this province? 
What are the unalienable rights of the people, the power of the 
rulers, how often to be elected by the people, etc.; have any of 
these things yet been ascertained? Let it not be said by future 
posterity that in this great, this noble, this glorious contest we 
made no provision against tyranny among ourselves.’ 

“See also McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 316, 407; 
Southern Pac. Co. v. Jensen, 244 U. S., 205, 227; Taylor v. 
Governor, 1 Ark., 21, 27; Commonwealth v. Collins, 8 Watts 
(Pu.), 331, 349. 

“3. The instrument framed by the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 ansivered strictly to this conception of the nature of a 
constitution. It dealt solely with the powers of government. 

It is needless to recount the familiar story of the Confed- 
eration of 1778, the complete failure of the Congress of the 
Confederation to govern through lack of power, the chaos which 
had resulted, and the imminent danger that the American ex- 
periment in self-government would end in anarchy. The 
Federalist, No. 15 (Ford's ed.), p. 87 et seq. 

“The recommendation of the Annapolis eonvention of 1786, 
the act passed by ‘the Confederate Congress on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary. 1787, recommending to the States to send delegates to 
the Philadelphia Convention, every act passed by the legisla- 
tures of the several States, and the credentials of every dele- 
gate to the convention, stated the purpose of the convention and 
the duties and powers of the delegates in terms addressed solely 
to such action as should ‘render the Federal Constitution ade- 
quate to the “exigencies of government and the preservation 
of the Union.“ The first in order of time were the credentials 
from the State of New Hampshire, and they illustate all the 
rest. They were as follows: > 

“*And whereas the limited powers which by the Articles of 
Confederation are vested in the Congress of the United States 


have been found far inadequate to the enlarged purposes which | 


they were intended to produce, and whereas Congress hath by 
repeated and most urgent representations endeavored to awaken 
these and other States of the Union to a sense of the utterly 
critical and alarming situation in which they may inevitably 
be involved unless timely measures be taken to enlarge the 
powers of Congress that they may be thereby enabled to avert 
the dangers which threaten our existence as a free and inde- 
pendent people, * Be it therefore enacted * * + 
that John Langdon, etc., be and hereby are appointed commis- 
sioners * * + to confer with such deputies as are or may 
be appointed by the other States for similar purposes, and with 
them to discuss and decide upon the most effectual means to 
remedy the defects of our Federal Union and to procure and 
secure the enlarged purposes which it was intended to effect.’ 

“Accordingly, the Constitutional Convention that met in Phil- 
adelphia performed its proper task. The Constitution which 
was agreed upon and proposed granted enlarged powers to the 
Government of the Union. It distributed those powers and 
directed how they should be exercised. It imposed limitations 
on the powers granted and upon the powers reserved for the 
protection of those inalienable rights to secure which govern- 
ments are instituted. Nowhere in any of the acts preliminary 
to the convention, or in any action taken by the convention, or 
in any proposal or argument made in the convention, was there 
any suggestion that the convention itself should exercise any 
legislative power of government, or should propose the exercise 
of such a power in connection with the Constitution by any 
legislature or convention or people acting upon the Constitution, 
The sole and exclusive function of the delegates, the convention, 
and the ratifying bodies, was the formation of a Government 
adequate to the exercise of all useful power, and never them- 
selves to exercise powers in lieu of or under the Goyernment 
so formed. 

“Therefore, when the Constitution was formed, Justice Pat- 
terson could properly say of it: 

„What are legislatures? Creatures of the Constitution. 
They owe their existence to the Constitution. They derive their 
power from the Constitution. It is their commission; and 
therefore all their acts must be conformable to it, or else they 
will be void. The Constitution is the work or will of the people 
themselves in their original sovereign and unlimited capacity. 
Law is the work or will of the legislature in their derivative and 
subordinate capacity. The one is the work of the creator, and 
the other of the creature, The Constitution fixes limits to the 
exercise of the legislative authority, and prescribes the orbit 
within which it must move. In short, the Constitution is the 


sun of the political system, around which all legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial bedies must revolve.” (Vanhorne’s Lessee v. 
Dorrance, 2 Dallas, 304. 308.) 

“And so, Chief Justice Marshall could say in Marbury v. 
Madison (1 Cranch, 137, 176): 


“That the people have an original right to establish for their 
future government such principles as in their opinion shall 
most conduce to their own happiness is the basis on which the 
whole American fabric has been erected. The exercise of this 
original right is a very great exertion; nor can it nor ought it 
to be frequently repeated. The principles, therefore, so estab- 
lished are deemed fundamental. And as the authority from 
which they proceed is supreme, and can seldom act, they are 
designed to be permanent. 

This original and supreme will organizes the Government, 
and assigns to different departments their respective powers. 
It may either stop here, or establish certain limits not to be 
transcended by those departments. 

„The Government of the United States is of the latter de- 
scription. The powers of the legislature are defined and limited ; 
and that those limits may not be mistaken, er forgotten, the 
Constitution is written. : 

It follows, therefore, that the thing to be amended under 
the terms of Article V of the Constitution of the United States 
would be the form of government, the distribution of the powers 
of government, and the regulation of the exercise thereof, which 
made up The Constitution of Civil Government of the United 
States. 

4. The authority to amend granted by Article V is neces- 
sarily limited to changes in this grant, distribution and regula- 
tion of powers which made up the Constitution, and it did not 
confer upon the amending authorities or agents the right them- 
selves to exercise the legislative poicer of government. 

“The word ‘amend’ has a necessary relation to some particu- 
lar thing which is 10 be amended. The word has no meaning 
whatever except in relation to that thing. The change for better 
or worse which is called an amendment must be a change in the 
particular thing amended. 

“The necessary relation of amendment to the thing to be 
amended is ordinarily expressed by the rule that amendments 
must be germane. A legislative bedy may have power to legis- 
late upon two different subjects and may incorporate its enact- 
ments upon both in the same bill or resolution, but the pro- 
visions relating to one subject may not be in any sense an 
amendment to the provisions relating to the other subject, 
There are, then, two separate exercises of legislative power, 
neither one depending upen the other. 

“The function of an amendment was well stated in an opinion 
by the attorney general of Pennsylvania rendered in 1883, as 
follows: 

“To amend a thing, as defined by Webster, is to change it in 
any way for the better; to remove what is erroneous, super- 
fluous, faulty, and the like, to supply deficiencies, to substitute 
something in place of what is removed. The word is synony- 
mous with “correct,” “reform,” “ rectify.’ An amendment, 
therefore, is a change or alteration for the better, a correction 
of faults or errors, an improvement, a reformation, an emenda- 
tion. It necessarily implies something upon which the correc- 
tion, alteration, improvement, or reformation can operate, some- 
thing to be reformed, corrected, rectified, altered, or improved. 
In other words, that which is preposed as an amendment must 
be germane to or relate to the thing to be amended. In respect 
to the amendment of a charter of a corpbration the amendment 
must relate to the charter as originally granted, and if it does 
not correct, improve, reform, rectify, or alter something in the 
original charter, it is not properly speaking an amendment to 
that charter.’ (In re Pennsylvania Tel. Co., 2 Chester County 
Rep., 129. See also 2 Morawetz on Corporations (2d ed.), 
sec. 1096.) 

“The rule that amendments must be germane to the thing 
amended was in force and well understood in the United States 
when the Constitution was adopted. Thus the Continental Con- 
gress had adopted the following rule as early as July 8, 1784: 

„ No new motion or proposition shall be admitted under 
color of amendment as a substitute for the motion or propo- 
sition under debate until it is postponed or disagreed to.“ (5 
Hinds’ Precedents, secs. 5753, 5767.) 

“The First Congress, under the Constitution, on the 7th 
of April, 1789, readopted the rule above quoted, omitting the 
words ‘ until it is postponed or disagreed to,’ and that rule was 
readopted in the revision of rules on the 3d of March, 1822, 
without substantial change, so as to read: > 

No motion or proposition on a subject different from that 
under consideration shall be admitted under color ef amend- 
ment’; and this rule remains as section 7 of the present House 
Rule No. 16, as follows: 

No mation or proposition on a subject different from that 
under. consideration shall be admitted under color of amend- 
ment.’ 
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“ Hinds’ Digest and Manual, published in the second session 
of the Fifty-ninth Congress, contains at page 326 et seq, an 
enumeration of propositions offered as amendments to pending 
bills, but rejected because held not to be germane. 

It is to be observed that the form of this rule, established as 
far back as 1754, is decisive upon the question now under con- 
sideration, for it denies to any motion or proposition on a subject 
different from that under consideration, the quality of an amend- 
ment, and prohibits its admission ‘under color of amendment.“ 

“There is curious and interesting evidence that the framers of 
the Constitution observed this rule. The reader of the Journal 
of the Federal Convention will find that on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1787, the article relating to the amendment of the Con- 
stitution was under consideration, and various amendments to 
the provision were proposed and voted on, when a motion was 
made to postpone the consideration of the amendment in order 
to take up the following.’ Then followed the provision regard- 
ing amendment which now appears in Article V of the Constitu- 
tion. It appears by Madison’s Notes (p. 712) that it was Mr. 
Madison himself who moved this postponement. The same thing 
occurs scores of times in the proceedings of the convention. The 
first motion, made on the 30th of May, was of this description. 
When a provision had been put into such shape that it was con- 
sidered generally satisfactory, instead of moving it as an amend- 
ment or a substitute the motion was to postpone the consideration 
of whatever was before the convention and to take up the pro- 
vision as new matter. This is a form of procedure quite un- 
known to modern parliamentary practice, and it is plain that it 
resulted from the rule of the Continental Congress above quoted 
forbidding the admission under color of amendment of matter 
different from that under consideration until that is ‘ postponed 
or disagreed to.’ Thus the rule that amendments must be ger- 
mane was followed by the convention that framed fhe Consti- 
tution and in the adoption of Article V itself. (In the Passen- 
ger Cases (T How., 283, 477) Taney, C. J., said: The members 
of the convention unquestionably used the words they inserted 
in the Constitution in the same sense in which they used them 
in their debates,’ ) 

“Mr. Madison correctly stated the rule of relation between 
the amendment and the thing amended in the convention on the 
13th day of August, 1787. The subject under consideration was 
the power of the Senate to amend money bills. Mr. Madison 
said (Madison's Notes, 3 Documentary History of the Consti- 
tution, p.518): 

“<The words amend or alter form an equal source of doubt 
and altercation. When an obnoxious paragraph shall be sent 
down from the Senate to the House of Representatives it will 
be called an origination under the name of an amendment. The 
Senafe may actually couch extraneous matter under that name. 
In these cases the question will turn on the degree of connection 
between the matter and object of the bill and the alteration 
or amendment offered to it. Can there be a more fruitful 
source of dispute, or a kind of dispute more difficult to be 
settled? His apprehensions on this point were not conjectural. 
Disputes had actually flowed from this course in Virginia where 
the Senate can originate no bill.“ Identical views were expressed 
in the constitutional conventions of the States where it was 
frequently charged that the proposed constitution was not in 
any sense an amendment of the Articles of Confederation, but 
an entirely new creation. (See 8 Elliot's Debates, pp. 61, 614.) 

“The same conception of the character of amendments is 
followed in judicial procedure. The First Congress under the 
Constitution in the judiciary act of 1789 reproduced the English 
statute of amendment now appearing in the Revised Statutes, 
sections 899 to 901 and 954. The amendments authorized all 
follow strictly the rule of relevancy to the pleading or pro- 
ceeding to be amended. 

“Regarding this kind of amendment this court has said: 

„This power to amend, too, must not be confounded with 
the power to create. It presupposes an existing record, which 
is defective by reason of some clerical error or mistake, or the 
omission of some entry which should have been made during the 
progress of the case, or by the loss of some. document originally 
filed therein. The difference between creating and amending 
a record is analogous to that between the construction and 
repair of a piece of personal property. If a house or vessel, 
for instance, be burned or otherwise lost, it can only be rebuilt, 
and the word “repair” is wholly inapplicable to its subsequent 
reconstruction. The word “repair,” as the word “amend,” 
contemplates an existing structure which has become imperfect 
by reason of the action of the elements or otherwise. In the 
cases of vessels particularly, this distinction is one which can 
not be ignored, as it lies at the basis of an important diversity 
of jurisdiction between the common law and maritime courts, 
(Gagvon v. United States, 193 U. S., 451, 457.) 


„Nor is a complainant at liberty to abandon the entire 
case made by his bill, and make a new and different case by way 
of amendment. We apprehend that the true rule on this subject 
is laid down by the vice chancellor in Verplanck v. The Mer- 
eantile Insurance Co. (1 Edwards Ch. R., 46). Under the privi- 
lege of amending, a party is not to be permitted to make a new 
bill. Amendments can only be allowed when the bill is found 
defective in proper parties, in its prayer for relief, or in the 
omission or mistake of some fact or circumstance connected 
with the substance of the case, but not forming the substance 
itself, or for putting in issue new matter to meet allegations 
in the answer. * * * ‘To insert a wholly different case is not 
properly an amendment, and should not be considered within 
the rules on that subject.’ (Shields v. Barrow, 17 How., 130, 
144.) : 

“The argument in support of article 5 in the Federalist ex- 
hibits this same view of the character of an amendment. Mr, 
Madison said: 

That useful alterations will be suggested by experience could 
not but be foreseen. It was requisite, therefore, that a mode 
for introducing them should be provided. The mode preferred 
by the convention seems to be stamped with every mark of 
propriety. It guards equally against that extreme facility 
which would render the Constitution too mutable, and that 
extreme difficulty which might perpetuate its discovered faults. 
It moreover equally enables the General and the State Govern- 
ments to originate the amendment of errors, as they may be 
pointed out by the experience on one side or on the other? (The 
Federalist, No. 43 (Ford's ed.), p. 291.) 

“ Mr. Hamilton said: 

In opposition to the probability of subsequent amendments 
it has been urged that the persons delegated to the administra- 
tion of the National Government will always be disinclined to 
yield up any portion of the authority of which they were once 
possessed. For my own part I acknowledge a thorough con- 
viction that any amendments which may upon mature consid- 
eration be thought useful will be applicable to the organization 
of the Governnrent, not to the mass of its powers; and on 
this account alone I think there is no weight in the obser- 
vation just stated.’ (The Federalist, No. 85 (Ford's ed.), p. 

“John Marshall said: 

„He tells you that it is an absurdity to adopt before you 
amend. Is the object of your adoption to mend solely? The 
objects of your adoption are union, safety against foreign 
enemies, and a protection against faction—against what has 
been the destruction of all republics. ‘These impel you to its 
adoption. If you adopt it, what shall restrain you from amend- 
ing it, if in trying it, amendments shall be found necessary? 
The Government is not supported by force, but depending on 
our free will. When experience shall show us any inconven- 
iences we can then correct it. But, until we have experience on 
the subject, amendments as well as the Constitution itself are 
to try. Let us try it and keep our hands free to change it 
when necessary. If it be necessary to change government, let us 
change that government which has been found to be defective. 
The difficulty we find in amending the Confederation will not 
be found in amending this Constitution. Any amendments in 
the system before you will not go to a radical change; a plain 
way is pointed out for the purpose; all will be interested to change 
it, and therefore all exert themselves in getting the change.’ 
(In the Virginia Convention, 3 Elliot's Debates, 233-234.) 

“The distinction between the amendment of a constitution 
and lawmaking under a constitution was well stated by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in passing upon the question 
whether the amendment provision in the constitution of that 
State called for submission to the governor of resolutions passed 
under it. The court said: 

It is also necessary to bear in mind the character of the 
work for which it provides. It is constitution making; it is 
a concentration of all the power of the people in establishing 
organic law for the Commonwealth, for it is provided by the 
article that “if such amendment or amendments shall be ap- 
proved by a majority of those voting thereon, such amendment 
or amendments shall be a part of the constitution.” It is not 
lawmaking which is a distinct and separate function, but it is 
a specific exercise of the power of a people to make its consti- 
tution.” (Commonwealth v. Griest, 196 Pa. Stat., 396, 404.) 

“And the Supreme Court of Maryland has said in a similar 
case, relating to an amendment of the Maryland constitution, 
that the amending clause has ‘no relation whatever to legisla- 
tion * * * the two subjects are widely disconnected in 
location and substance.’ (Warfield v. Vandiver, 101 Md., 78.) 

“The sound rule has been accurately stated by the Supreme 
Court of California, as follows: 
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„The very term “constitution” implies an instrument of a 
permanent and abiding nature, and the provisions contained 
therein for its revision indicate the will of the people that the 
underlying principles upon which it rests, as well as the sub- 
stantial entirety of the instrument, shall be of a like permanent 
and abiding nature. On the other hand, the significance of the 
term “amendment” implies such an addition or change within 
the lines of the original instrument as will effect an improve- 
ment or better carry out the purpose for which it was framed.’ 
(Livermore v. Waite, 102 Calif., 113, 118, 119.) 

“The Supreme Court of Missouri deciding that an ordinary 
law could not be made an amendment to the constitution by 
merely going through the forms of amendment said in State 
ex rel. v. Roach (230 Mo., 411, 433, 435) : = 

„„The purpose of constitutional provisions and amendments 
to the constitution is to prescribe the permanent framework and 
n uniform system of government and to assign to the different 
departments thereof their respective powers and duties. * * * 
The mere calling it an amendment to the constitution, unless 
the subject matter verifies the correctness of that name, is not 
binding.’ 

“5. It appears, therefore, that both the ordinary and natural 
meaning of the terms used in Article V, as well as the purpose 
to be accomplished, limit the authority granted by the article to 
changes in the system of government; that is, changes in the 
distribution and regulation of governmental powers. 

“The rule for the construction of the Constitution laid down 
In Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1, 188) is controlling in the con- 
struction of Article V, viz: 

“t As men whose intentions require no concealment generally 
employ the words which most directly and aptly express the 
ideas they intend to convey, the enlightened patriots who framed 
our Constitution and the people who adopted it must be under- 
stood to have employed words in their natural sense and to 
have intended what they have said. If from the imperfection 
of human language there should be serious doubts respecting 
the extent of any given power, it is a well-settled rule that the 
objects for which it was given—especially when those objects 
are expressed in the instrument itself—should have great in- 
fluence in the construction. We know of no reason for exclud- 
ing this rule from the present case. The grant does not convey 
power which might be beneficial to the grantor if retained by 
himself or which can inure solely to the benefit of the grantee, 
but is an investment of power for the general advantage in the 
hands of agents selected for that purpose, which power can 
never be exercised by the people themselves, but must be placed 
in the hands of agents or lie dormant. We know of no rule 
for construing the extent of such powers other than is given by 
the language of the instrument which confers them, taken in 
connection with the purposes for which they were conferred.’ 

“This rule is of universal application. All grants of power 
are necessarily limited” by the nature of the subject matter to 
which they relate. (Calder v. Bull, 3 Dall., 386, 388; Fletcher 
t., Peck, 6 Cranch, 87, 139; Loan Association v. Topeka, 20 
Wall., 655, 663; Murphy v. Ramsey, 114 U. S., 15, 44.) That is 
what contines the exercise of the judicial power to questions 
which are in their nature justiciable, and that is what confines 
the exercise of the taxing power to things which in the nature 
of our dual government are subject to taxation. (The Collector 
v. Day, 11 Wall., 113, 127.) 5 - 

“6. That the power to amend the Constitution does not 
include the power of independent legislation by the amending 
agents is clearly indicated by the rulings, both in the National 
and State courts, that the proceedings of Congress and of the 
State legislatures are not ordinary legislation, and for that 
reason the resolutions on the one hand proposing amendments, 
and on the other ratifying them, do not require to be submitted 
to the President and to the governors under the genera! provi- 
sions which in terms apply to all bills, orders, resolutions, and 
votes. (Hollingsworth v. Virginia, 3 Dallas, 378; and the 
State cases cited, supra.) 

“The decisions above quoted in the main applied to consti- 
tutional amendments which were properly so called, but the 
decisions were based not upon the particular terms of the 
amendments but upon the character of the power. In denying 
to the exercise of the power the quality of ordinary legislation, 
they necessarily exclude authority to legislate under the power. 
As Hamilton said in the Federalist, No. 33 (Ford’s edition), 
page 202: 

What is a power but the ability or faculty of doing a 
thing? What is the ability to do a thing but the power of 
employing the means necessary to its execution? What is a 
legislative power but the power of making laws? What are 
the means to execute a legislative power but laws?’ 
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“7. That Article V granted to the donces of the power no 
authority to exercise legislative powers under the Constitution 
is conclusively established by Article I of the Constitution. 

“This provides in section 1 that— 

„All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives,’ 

“and the subsequent sections prescribe the manner in which 
that power shall be exercised. 

“This grant of power is exclusive. It admits of no other 
power of legislation under the Constitution. It necessarily con- 
fines the exercise of the power of amendment to its natural and 
proper function of changing the framework of government and 
excludes it from the exercise of legislative powers under that 
government. 

“By what authority, then, is a citizen of the State of New 
Jersey prohibited from carrying on his business? What sov- 
ereign issues the command? Is it the Government of the 
United States? This law is an exercise of police power not 
granted to the Government of the United States but reserved 
to the States or the people by the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution. Is it the State of New Jersey? The law of New 
Jersey permits the business. Is it the people of the United 
States? The people of the United States have not acted, except 
as they acted in the adoption of the original Constitution. 
Is it the people acting through their agents authorized by the 
Constitution? The Constitution itself expressly excludes those 
agents from the exercise of legislative power. 

“8. The exercise of the power of ordinary legislation through 
the forms of amendment under Article V would be inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of the Constitution, because it 
would prevent the rule of the majority. 

“It would be inconsistent with what Hamilton in the twenty- 
second number of the Federalist (Ford's ed., p. 135) called 
“ithe fundamental maxim of republican government, which 
requires that the sense of the majority should prevail.’ 

“Under the American constitutional system as it existed 
prior to the 16th day of January, 1920, the Jaws which have 
controlled the conduct of life and fulfilled the function of 
government to secure the inalienable rights of the individual 
in the United States have been always within the control of 
the majority, subject only to certain universal limitations 
upon governmental power in favor of individual liberty. Sub- 
ject to these limitations, the sum total of legislative power 
under the Constitution was complete. Within the field of the 
enumerated powers the majority represented in the National 
Congress was always competent to act. Within the field of the 
reseryed powers of the States the majority in each State was 
always competent to act, even as to constitutional amendments, 
In this country of rapid development and growth, of constantly 
changing conditions, of education and new experience in the 
science of government, of experiment and change, success and 
failure in legislation, in every generation, in every Congress, 
at every stage, the people, who are the source of power, were 
competent to make their laws answer to their judgment from 
time to time upon the problems of their day. This should con- 
tinue true no matter how much the distribution of power may 
be changed by constitutional amendment. 

“Tf, however, Article V be now construed to confer upon the 
amending authorities the power to pass ordinary laws which 
would take effect as amendments of the Constitution, then those 
laws would be withdrawn from the control of the majority, both 
in the State and in the Nation. From the time such a law is 
passed it becomes practically irrepealable and unamendable by 
the majority. 

“Tt can only be repealed or amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress and three-quarters of the States. 
In future years and in future generations the majority of the 
people of the United States would be helpless to change that 
law, for three-quarters of the States must unite in order that 
any change be made. This requirement has no relation to the 
will of the majority of States, or to the will of the majority 
of the citizens of the United States, for the one-quarter of 
the States refusing their consent to a change might be those 
of the least population, and the overwhelming majority of 
the people of the country might desire the change, but, never- 
theless, would not be able to bring it about. Under the census 
of 1910 there were 13 States which altogether contained less 
than 5 per cent of the population of the United States, whilst 
12 States contained 55 per cent of the population and much 
more of the wealth of the country. 

“Ifa generation ago a law had been passed in the form pre- 
scribed by Article V imposing limitations upon the conduct of 
private life throughout the United States which more thap 
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95 per cent of the people of the United States had now come 
to regard as unwise and injurious, the 95 per cent would be 
helpless as against the opposition of the other 5 per cent. If 
this prohibitory law ‘ under color of amendment’ to the Consti- 
tution be a valid exercise of power under Article V, and the 
people of the United States 5 years, 10 years, 20 years, or more 
hence come to the conclusion that it was an unwise law, they 
will then be powerless, for upon that subject the majority will 
no longer control. Thus the construction claimed by the adyo- 
cates of the power is that Article V empowers one generation 
to control all future generations and deprive them of the power 
of governing themselves according to the will of the majority. 

“Tt is not difficult to conjecture that it was, in fact, for this 
purpose that the sponsors of the so-called eighteenth amend- 
ment determined to pass this law themselves instead of amend- 
ing the Constitution by adding to the enumerated powers of 
the General Government the power to regulate the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. The practical difference be- 
tween the two is that if the present attempt succeed the law 
will be irrepealable by future majorities. (Cooley on Consti- 
tutional Limitations, 7th ed., p. 50.) 

“9. There is an essential difference in respect of the control 
of the majority between an amendment of the Constitution by 
a new transfer of power to the National Government and an 
alleged amendment of the Constitution by the exercise of legis- 
lative power on the part of the amending authorities. 

“All legislative bodies are but instruments for the making of 
laws. Whether the lawmaking power be vested in a National 
Congress or a State legislature, in one chamber or two, or in 
the people voting directly under a referendum or initiative, the 
object is to secure the enactment of such laws as the majority 
of the people wish to be governed by. That is the object, while 
the form and method of procedure of the legislative body are 
but the means. 

“Whatever be the Constitution and method of procedure of 
the body exercising legislative power, all free, self-governing 
peoples see to it that they themseives are always able to con- 
trol the exercise of the power in accordance with the will of 
the majority. There are strong reasons for making the form 
of government stable, for having the distribution of powers 
once agreed upon preserved, unless there be general consent to 
a change, and for having the powers and duties of particular 
officers and the limitations upon them well understood and de- 
termined by interpretation and usage, so long as the forms 
and methods agreed upon and prescribed still leave to the peo- 
ple themselves the power to say what laws shall govern them, 
whether they say it through direct vote themselves, or whether 
they say it by making their representatives responsive to their 
will by electing those who please them and turning out of office 
those who displease them, The provisions of Article V, there- 
fore, which make the Constitution and any amendment of the 
Constitution unchangeable except by the consent of three- 
quarters of the State legislatures, if confined to the make-up 
of government, would not be in derogation of the control of 
a majority over their laws. 

“The distinction between the form of government which is 
embodied in the Constitution, and the legislative product of 
government which must always be under the control of the 
majority if free government is to continue, is well illustrated 
by the development of free government in Great Britain, which, 
leaving the king in office, more than a generation ago deprived 
him of the yeto power, and which recently, leaving the heredi- 
tary House of Lords in office, has deprived that house of the 
power to prevent the enactment of laws by the Commons, who 
are always responsive to the popular will. 

“If the same limitations upon change, however, are to be 
applied, not to the form but to the product of government, so 
that the laws which issue from the governing power are to be 
permanently beyond the control of the majority, then the essen- 
tial quality of free self-government will be destroyed. It is 
unreasonable to impute to the framers of the Constitution and 
to the conventions which ratified it a purpose to permit any 
such result by authorizing, under color of an amendment to the 
Constitution, the enactment of ordinary laws in such manner 
as to withdraw them from the control of the majority of the 
people. (This contention is substantiated by much that was 
said in the various conventions. Thus, for example, Hamilton 
said in the New York convention (2 Elliot's Debates, p. 364): 
‘Constitutions should consist only of general provisions: the 
reason is that they must necessarily be permanent and that 
they can not calculate for the possible change of things;’ and 
Johnson said in the North Carolina convention (4 id., p. 188): 
‘Are laws as immutable as constitutions? Can anything be 
more absurd than assimilating the one to the other? The idea 
is not warranted by the Constitution, nor consistent with rea- 
son.“ See also Iredell, 4 id., p. 144.) 


“This is emphasized by the interesting circumstance that the 
clause providing for the passage of a bill over the veto of the 
President, as originally adopted by the convention of 1787, re- 
quired a vote of three-quarters of each house, and that this was 
changed to two-thirds at the very close of the convention upon 
the avowed ground that to require a three-fourths vote would 
make it too difficult to repeal bad laws. (Madison's Notes of 
Sept. 12, 1787, p. 720 et seq.) 

“10. The impression prevailing in many quarters that the 
kind of legislation under coler of amendment which is attempted 
by the alleged eighteenth amendment is permissible arises from 
the fact that many States have pursued the practice of including 
in their State constitutions ordinary legislative provisions. 

“There is, however, a radical difference. Subject to the great 
limitations which political liberty ever requires. to be imposed 
upon all government, the people of a State can do whatever they 
please with their constitution, and all State constitutions are 
made by the people themselves, acting by majority vote. 
Every State constitution, however, is subject to alteration at 
will by the majority of the people of the State, so that the 
inclusion of an ordinary legislative provision in the same instru- 
ment which prescribes the form and regulates the powers of the 
State government does not withdraw any legislation from the 
control of the majority. It merely substitutes popular legisla- 
tion for representative legislation. It is merely one form of 
expressing lack of confidence in the State legislature, and with- 
draws from them a certain measure of legislative power to be 
exercised and always controlled by the people. It is, in principle, 
the precise opposite to the action which is now attempted under 
Article V of the Constitutiton of the United States. 

“The element of negotiation and agreement between the sev- 
eral States in the making of the Constitution involved methods, 
both in the original making and in the procedure for amend- 
ment, wholly inapplicable to the making of ordinary laws, and 
in this respect is sharply distinguished from constitution making 
in the States, where a popular majority always makes and alters 
at will both the constitution and the laws. 

“It is indisputable that the Constitution of the United States 
created a Nation, perpetual and indissoluble, endowed with all 
the attributes of sovereignty within the field limited in the in- 
strument itself. This instrument received its eflicacy not from 
the State governments but from the people of the several 
States, and when that grant of power had been made the people 
of all the thirteen States theretofore united under the con- 
federation became parts of the one people of the United States, 
constituting the new Nation and subject to the authority of the 
new Government. (Legal Tender Cases, 12 Wall., 125; Texas v. 
White, 7 Wall., 700, 720, 724; Sturges v. Crowninshield, 4 Wheat., 
122, 192; McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 316, 403.) 

“The process, however, by which this result was reached was 
a process of negotiation between the representatives of the sepa- 
rate States and of consent by the people in the several States. 
The consents were several and independent as to the people 
in each State. The new Government acquired no authority over 
the territory of the inhabitants of any particular State until 
the people of that State had given their assent. That followed 
necessarily from the independent sovereignty of each State as 
it existed on the 17th day of September, 1787. (Gibbons v. 
Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1, 187.) Accordingly, the Constitution pro- 
vided that— 1 

„The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
States so ratifying the same.’ 

“There was no idea of the exercise of any authority or coer- 
cion over the people of any State against their will. When 
New Hampshire on the 21st of June, 1788, became the ninth 
State ratifying the Constitution, the new Government of the 
new Nation came into being with no authority over the territory 
or the people of the remaining four States. The authority of 
the new Government in each of the other States began when 
that State gave its consent—in Virginia, June 26, 1788; in 
New York, July 26, 1788; in Rhode Island, May 29, 1789; and 
in North Carolina, November 21, 1789. 

“The Constitution thus received its vitality, not from the 
vote of a majority of the people of the United States but from 
the consents of the people of the several States. 

“The result of the process was the formation of an indis- 
soluble Union. The consents given were irrevocable, The bond 
created was the bond not merely of contract but of allegiance. 
The method by which this result was obtained was the method 
not of coercive law, but of free consent. In that process no 
account whatever was taken of the will of a majority of the 
people of the United States as such. The sole question was as 
to the will of the majority of the people in each separate State 
to grant away a portion of their power within their own terri- 
tory. The majority in Delaware counted just as much as the 
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majority in Virginia, because each carried the consent of a 
State, and the number of individuals had no weight whatever, 
The same method is continued in the provision for the ratifica- 
tion of amendments, except that while the original provisions 
proposed by the conventions of 1787 required unanimous con- 
sent by ull the States, amendments require the consent only 
of three-fourths. The question is still the same. Will the 
several States consent to a change in the grant of power to. 
the General Government or in the terms of the grant? In giving 
or withholding that consent the smallest State in population 
counts for as much as the greatest. No account whatever is taken 
of the will of the majority of the people of the United States. 

“Tt is manifest that this process, while perfectly adapted to 
the purpose of correcting errors in the Constitution of Govern- 
ment, was never intended to be applied and can not be applied 
to the making of laws for the people of the United States. 

The liberty of citizens of New Jersey within the territory of 
that State may be controlled by laws enacted directly or indi- 
rectly by a majority of the people of that State, or it may be 
controlled by laws enacted directly or indirectly by a majority 
of the people of the United States. The distribution of powers 
in the Constitution determines by which of the two majorities 
the power of control shall be exercised in every field of possible 
lawmaking. No construction of the Constitution is permissible 
which would deliver over the people of any State to the control 
of a law which is not the command either of a majority of the 
people of the State or of a majority of the people of the United 
States. Such an intention would be inconsistent with the essen- 
tial principles of free self-government, and it can not be imputed 
to the makers of the Constitution. It can not exist in a gov- 
ernment which we boast is a ‘Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.’ 

11. A construction of Article V which would give to the agents 
thereby authorized to amend the Constitution authority them- 
selves to exercise the legislative power of government would be 
wholly inconsistent with the fundamental character of the Na- 
tional Government as a government of limited powers. 

“Tf such a power as this exists, then there are three legisla- 
tive authorities under the Constitution—first, the Congress legis- 
lating with the cooperation of the President within the scope of 
the enumerated powers; secondly, the State legislatures legis- 
lating in the several States throughout the field of their reserved 
powers; and, thirdly, three-fourths of the State legislatures leg- 
islating upon the proposal of Congress upon any and all subjects 
whatever. Inasmuch as the legislative acts of the last-mentioned 
body, if valid, are to be deemed amendments of the Constitu- 
tion, they are subject to none of the limitations of the Constitu- 
tion, according to the defendants. If this present legislation be 
valid, then the people of the United States in adopting the.Con-. 
stitution created an authority competent, without further refer- 
ence to them, to pass ex post facto laws and bills of attainder, 
to impose direct taxes without enumeration, to levy duties on 
urticles exported from any State, to make discriminating regula- 
tions of commerce, to grant titles of nobility, to prohibit the 
free exercise of religion, to deprive of life, liberty, and property 
without due process of Jaw—all under color ef amendment to the 
Constitution. 

While the first amendment provides that 

“* Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, or the right of the people 
peaceably to assembly, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances '— 

“we must read instead that— 

Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment 

of religion, etc., except with the consent of the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States,’ 
“and three-fourths of the States, according to the estimated 
population of the United States in the year 1919, may contaip 
much less than one-half of the population of the United States. 
The point is not that the Constitution may be amended to permit 
these things; it is that the power now exists to do these things 
without changing a word of the Constitution if the contention 
of the Government is now upheld. 

“It is no answer to say that such abuses of power are not 
likely to happen and that all power is liable to abuse. The 
essential basis of every bill of rights is that abuses are likely 
to happen when fallible men are invested with the powers of 
government, and that they can be prevented only by express 
limitations of the power granted. Can it be supposed that in 
1787, when every State was suspicious and jealous of possible 
combinations against it by other States, the people of any State 
intended that any governmental authority should have power to 
legislate without their consent in disregard of all those great 
limitations upon official power which they deemed so essential? 


The reason asserted by the men of Concord (supra) in 1776 
against giving the legislature power to alter the Constitution 
applies to-day equally against giving ordinary legislative power 
to the governmental agency authorized to amend the Constitu- 
tion, because d Constitution alterable by the Supreme Legisla- 
tive is no security at all to the subject against the encroach- 
e of the governing part on any or all their rights and privi- 
eges. 

“This is the most fundamental, vital, and essential separa- 
tion of powers under the American system. The limitations of 
the Constitution do not merely protect the States and the Na- 
tional Government against encroachment by each other; they 
protect all individual citizens against all authority of govern- 
ment in violation of those rules which the people of the United 
States deem to be essential to their liberty, ‘against the en- 
croachment of the governing part on any or all their rights and 
privileges.’ It was to make that protection certain that the 
demand for the first 10 amendments was so insistent and irre- 
sistible. The people of the United States intended that there 
should be no legislative power in government to override these 
great rules established for their protection. 

“The people of practically every State represented in the 
convention of 1787 had limited their own governments in their 
own States, composed of men elected by themselyes, by the 
great rules of the Bill of Rights for the protection of their indi- 
vidual liberties. (See the argument of George Mason in the 
Virginia convention, 3 Elliot's Debates, pp. 446-447.) Are we 
now to suppose that they intended to empower the governments 
of other States to pass laws affecting their liberties without re- 
straint from any of those limitations? 

“12. The power to change a rule imposing a limitation upon 
legislation is an entirely different thing from authority to dis- 
regard that rule while it remains unchanged. 
Roach, 230 Mo., supra.) 

“It is improbable that the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States, or of any considerable number of States, would consent 
to the abrogation of any of the great limitations of the Consti- 
tution, first, because every rule of limitation is supported by 
a variety of interests; and, secondly, because those rules are 
founded upon general considerations of justice and liberty and 
right conduct rather than upon the concrete and particular mo- 
tives involved in a specific measure of legislation. The calen- 
dars of our courts are, however, crowded with cases involving 
attempts on the part of legislative bodies to avoid or evade limi- 
tations of the Constitution, which limitations those same bodies 
would not for a moment think of abrogating. The distinction 
between being governed by rules of right conduct and governed 
by the impulses of particular occasions is a vital characteristic 
of our constitutional system. Constitutional rules are made, 
principles of action are declared abstractly, dispassionately, 
free from the impulses and passions and warping influences of 
particular measures and particular times, in order that the im- 
pulses of the moment may not overcome the principles by which 
a right-minded people desire to be governed. The distinction 
was bred into the common thought and life of the people of the 
Colonies by their religion. To impute to the makers of the Con- 
stitution an intention to authorize any governmental agency 
whatever to adopt specific legislative measures in disregard of 
the general limitations prescribed, without any other change 
of the limitation than that resulting from the infraction of it, is 
to ignore the most vital part of the purpose which created a 
Government of limited powers. 


III. 


“ ARTICLE V OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES DOES Nor 
AUTHORIZE ANY AMENDMENT WHICH WovuLtp IMPAIR THE RE- 
SERVED POLICE OR GOVERNMENTAL POWERS OF THE SEVERAL STATES 
AND THEIR RIGHT TO LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

“Assuming, arguendo, that, nothwithstanding the previous 
arguments, the court shall hold that provisions essentially legis- 
lative in their nature and effect may be made the subject of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and thereby 
removed from the legislative power of the Congress antl the 
several States, it is submitted that the so-called eighteenth 
amendment is, nevertheless, invalid because constituting an 
attempt to impair the reserved police or governmental power -of 
the seyeral States and their right to local self-government, and 
because any such amendment would be in conflict with implied 
limitations. As we have already seen above (see supra, where 
McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 316, 403, and Cohens v. Vir- 
ginia, 6 Wheat., 264, 389, are cited), the Congress in proposing 
an amendment, and the several State legislatures in ratifying it, 
are acting solely as nominated agents of the people of the United 
States under a delegated power as the authorities appointed by 
the people to amend their Constitution ‘ whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses [of the Congress] shall deem it necessary.’ But 
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the language vesting in such agents power to propose and ratify 
‘amendments to this Constitution’ should not be construed as 
conferring unlimited power to amend and destroy the funda- 
mental basis of the Federal system or dual form of government 
thereby created. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that it was contemplated 
by the framers, and is implied in the Constitution itself, that the 
Several States, then existing or thereafter to be created, should 
be sovereign and autonomous in their spheres of local self- 
government. Hence any amendment which impairs or tends di- 
rectly to destroy the right and power of the several States to 
local self-government should be held void as in conflict with the 
intent and spirit and implied limitations of the Federal Con- 
stitution adopted by the people of the United States. To repeat 
Chief Justice Marshall's declaration in McCulloch v. Maryland 
(4 Wheat., 403): 

“*No political dreamer was ever wild enough to think of 
breaking down the lines which separate the States, and of com- 
pounding the American people into one common mass.’ 

Half a century later Chief Justice Chase reiterated the same 
conviction in Texas v. White (7 Wall., 700, 725), saying: 

me perpetuity and indissolubility of the Union by no 
means implies the loss of distinct and individual existence, or of 
the right of self-government by the States. * * * We have 
already had occasion to remark at this term (in Lane County v. 
Oregon, T Wall., 71, 76) that “ the people of each State compose 
a State, having its own government, and endowed with all the 
functions essential to separate and independent existence,” and 
that “ without the States in union, there could be no such politi- 
cal body as the United States.” Not only, therefore, can there 
be no loss of separate and independent autonomy to the States, 
through their union under the Constitution, but it may be not 
unreasonably said that the preservation of the States, and the 
maintenance of their governments, are as much within the design 
and care of the Constitution as the preservation of the Union 
and the maintenance of the National Government. The Constitu- 
tion, in all its provisions, looks to an indestructible Union, com- 
posed of indestructible States.’ 

“And in the recent case of Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S., 
251, 275), Mr. Justice Day, speaking for the court, emphasized 
this fundamental constitutional principle in the following lan- 
guage: 

The maintenance of the authority of the States over matters 
purely local is as essential to the preservation of our institutions 
as is the conservation of the supremacy of the Federal power in 
all matters intrusted to the Nation by the Federal Constitution. 

“© In interpreting the Constitution it must never be forgotten 
that the Nation is made up of States to which are intrusted the 
powers of local government. And to them and to the people the 
powers not expressly delegated to the National Government 
are reserved. (Lane County v. Oregon, 7 Wall., 71, 76.) The 
power of the States to regulate their purely internal affairs by 
such laws as seem wise to the local authority is inherent and 
has never been surrendered to the General Government. (See 
to the same effect, Gordon v. United States, 117 U. S., 697, 
701, 705.) i 

“The validity of what is known as the eighteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States is chal- 
lenged upon the ground that it is not authorized by Article V 
of the Constitution, because it constitutes essentially a funda- 
mental change in violation of the intent and spirit and implied 
limitations of the Constitution, and that, if enforceable, its pro- 
visions, and the reasoning upon which it would be upheld, 
would impair or tend to destroy the right of the States to local 
self-government and purposeful separate existence and over- 
throw the Federal principle upon which the Constitution was 
based. 

“The point now suggested did not arise in connection with 
any other amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
and, consequently, the precise question has not been considered 


or adjudicated, although controlling principles have been from f- 


time to time enunciated. As we have already seen, the prior 
amendments to the Federal Constitution were clearly, in their 
intrinsic nature, germane to provisions already contained in the 
Constitution and in harmony with the purpose and spirit of our 
system and dual form of government. The courts have there- 
fore had no occasion to declare and define the limitations upon 
the power to amend the Constitution under Article V. 

“The people of the United States who are, of course, the 
source of all constitutional and political power, may, by the 
same process which produced the present Constitution and ter- 
minated the government created and existing under the Articles 
of Confederation, make any alteration which they deem proper 
in their form or system of government. ‘The people made the 
Constitution, and the people can unmake it.’ (Cohens v. Vir- 


ginia, 6 Wheat, 264, 389.) If fundamental changes become 
necessary, a convention may be called on the application of 
two-thirds of the States for that purpose. The Constitution 
does not limit the powers of the people of the United States. 
But it is plainly the measure of the powers of any agents ap- 
pointed by the people thereunder. Indisputably ‘a constitu- 
tion is the measure of the rights delegated by the people to their 
governmental agents and not of the rights of the people.’ (Rath- 
bone v. Wirth, 150 N. Y., 459, 470.) In other words, the people 
themselves may rescind the ‘social compact’ (Calder v. Bull, 
3 Dall., 386, 888) which is embodied in our Federal Constitu- 
tion and enter into such new compact as they please. It does 
not, however, by any means follow that the same unrestrained 
power is vested in their governmental agents; that is, in two- 
thirds of the Houses of Congress and the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. 

“The powers of the people of the United States are limited 
only by that which they may see fit to agree upon; but the 
powers of the legislatures of some of the States to impose their 
will upon the people themselves and the other States, even 
though the latter be but a minority, must have some limitation. 
As this court declared in Loan Association v. Topeka (20 Wall, 
655, 663), ‘the theory of our governments * is opposed 
to the deposit of unlimited power anywhere.’ It is, therefore, 
submitted that an amendment tending to impair or destroy the 
rights of the States to local self-government or to change funda- 
mentally our Federal form of republican government, however 
earefully such an amendment might provide that the Senate 
should be duly preserved and the equal suffrage of the several 
States therein respected, could not be validly and legally made 
to come to pass against the objection and protest of any State. 

“ Manifestly, the Constitution of the United States, like every 
other written instrument, must in many respects depend for its 
true construction upon plain implications to be derived from its 
nature and terms, the historical circumstances surrounding its 
origin, and, above all, the fundamental purposes of its creation. 
(Calder v. Bull, 3 Dall., 386, 388; Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall, 
533, 541; The Collector v. Day, 11 Wall., 113, 127; Loan Associa- 
tion v. Topeka, 20 Wall., 655, 663; Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U. S., 
244, 290-291; Murphy v. Ramsey, 114 U. S., 15, 44; Rathbone v. 
Wirth, 150 N. Y., 459, 483-484; Matter of Fraser v. Brown, 203 
N. Y., 136, 143.) And equally plainly these implications must 
affect and modify each of its terms and provisions, including the 
amending power granted in Article V. Nothing can, consequently, 
be made a part of the Constitution by the process of mere amend- 
ment by act of governmental agents which is primarily and di- 
rectly in conflict with its implied limitations or spirit and pur- 
poses, or subversive of the Federal form of government it in- 
tended permanently to establish. As Chief Justice Chase said in 
Veazie Bank v. Fenno, supra, in reference to the apparently un- 
limited power of taxation: 

There are, indeed, certain virtual limitations arising from 
the principles of the Constitution itself. It would undoubtedly 
be an abuse of the power if so exercised as to impair the sepa- 
rate existence and independent self-government of the States, or 
if exercised for ends inconsistent with the limited grants of 
power in the Constitution.’ 

“ In order to test the validity of any proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, its essential nature, its 
primary purpose, and its direct tendency must be analyzed and 
determined. The adoption and validation of any amendment is, 
of course, authority for the adoption and validity of all others 
of a similar nature and purpose and having the same tendency, 
wherever they may lead; for it is too well settled to require 
argument that the test of the validity of a power is, not how it 
is probable that it will be exercised in particular cases, but what 
can properly be done under it. (Keller v. United States, 213 
U. S., 138, 148; Colon v. Lisk, 153 N. Y., 188, 194.) Questions 
of power do not depend on the degree to which it may be exer- 
cised (Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheat., 419, 439). 

“ With these propositions in mind, the terms of the so-called 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
should be considered. In section 1 it provides that— 

„The manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited.’ 

“ Quite indisputably this proposed amendment, if valid, would 
be self-executing (Civil Rights Cases, 109, U. S., 3, 20), and 
would withdraw from the several States all power and control 
over the manufacture, sale, and transportation in local or intra- 
state commerce of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes— 
a field heretofore exclusively within their absolute and inde- 
pendent control. (In re Rahrer, 140 U. S., 545, 554-5; Matter 
of Heff, 197 U. S., 488, 505; South Carolina v. Unitel States, 
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199 U. S., 437, 453-4; State ex rel. Mullen v. Howell, 181 
Pac. 920, 922 (Wash.).) The plain object and purpose of the 
amendment are to destroy the police er governmental power of 
the several States in respect of a large and important subject - 
matter, and to accomplish this substantial diminution of gov- 
ernmental power and local self-government not indirectly or 
as an incidental consequence of some due regulation or read- 
justment of the Federal powers bestowed in the original Con- 
stitution, but solely and primarily by a direct invasion of the 
reserved powers of the several States. (The provision for con- 
current power in section 2 of the so-called eighteenth amend- 
ment does not change the essential nature of the amendment as 
an impairment of the police power of the several States. Sec- 
tion 1, of its own force, destroys pro tanto the police power 
of the States. Section 2 merely gives the States concurrent 
power to enforce the prohibitions of section 1, but confers upon 
them no power to alter or destroy those prohibitions. In respect 
of the latter, therefore, the governmental power of the States 
has been wiped out if the amendment be valid.) 

“Tf this amendment be valid the principle which it embodies 
and the tendency which it establishes and legalizes would au- 
thorize the most far-reaching and revolutionary alterations in 
our governmental system. The right to manufacture, sell, and 
transport in local or intrastate commerce tobacco, condiments, 
coffee, grain, meat, cotton, or any other products, which three- 
fourths of the several States at any time deem objectionable, 
could then unquestionably be prohibited by constitutional amend- 
ment. The right of the States to establish and enforce social 
distinctions between the races and prevent their in 
which a number of our States firmly believe vital to their peace, 
order, and happiness; the right of the States to regulate any 
other domestic relation; the right of the States to regulate 
strikes and lockouts; the right of the States to levy and collect 
their own taxes for their own purposes; the right of the States 
to forbid the use of child labor or regulate the hours of labor in 
the factories within their respective borders; the right of the 
States to enact employers’ liability and workmen's compensation 
laws for the benefit ef their inhabitants—in a word, the entire 
right of each of the States to regulate the life, conduct, and intra- 
state affairs and business of its citizens in accordance with its 
own needs and its own views may all be destroyed by the action 
of two-thirds of a quorum of both Houses of Congress and the 
concurrence of the three-fourths of the legislatures of the States, 
“mat it may be, a minority of the people of the United 

ates, 

“It is an inevitable conclusion that, if the so-called eighteenth 
amendment, which directly deprives the several States of a 
substantial portion of their respective police powers and reve- 
nues, be a constitutional exercise of power, then another amend- 
ment may constitutionally sweep away every remaining vestige 
of the police powers of the State, that is to say, ‘the powers 
of government inherent in every sovereignty to the extent of its 
dominions, * + > the power to govern men and things 
within the limits of its dominions’ (Taney, C. J., in the 
License Cases, 5 How., 504, 588. See also Noble State Bank v. 
Haskell, 219 U. S., 104, 111; Sligh v. Kirkwood, 237 U. S., 52, 
59; and Ives v. South Buffalo R. Co., 201 N. X., 271, 300). 
(It is immaterial that different amendments suggested from 
time to time in the past may have resembled the so-called eight- 
eenth amendment in being similar invasions of the police powers 
of the several States. They were never adopted, and hence 
could N with no right and call for no challenge in 
court. 

“The case at bar, therefore, resolves itself into this most 
serious inquiry: May two-thirds of the Houses of Congress and 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the States validly amend 
the Constitution of the United States so as to deprive every 
State of local self-government—that is, of its right to regulate 
the conduct and welfare of its own citizens? In disposing of 
this question it should be borne in mind that in many instances 
neither two-thirds of a quorum of the House of Congress nor 
- three-fourths of the several States may represent even a 
majority of the people of the country (indeed, there are 12 
States of the Union which contain a majority of the population 
of the country); and it is of equal moment to lay out of mind 
the fortuitous circumstance that this grave and vital question 
of constitutional law is presented to the court in a cause which 
happens to concern liquor. 

In considering this aspect of our contention, it should be 
distinctly borne in mind that the fundamental reason for the 
existence of separate, independent, and sovereign States is the 
power of internal police and local self-government with which 
they have always been clothed. (Sligh v. Kirkwood, 237 U. S., 
52, 59; Patterson v. Kentucky, 97 U. S., 501, 503; Fertilizer 
Co. v. Hyde Park, id., 659, 667; License Cases, 5 How., 504, 583.) 


As Mr. Justice Woodbury pointedly remarked in the License 
Cases (5 How., at p. 628): 

How can they—that is, the States—be sovereign within 
their respective spheres without power to regulate all their inter- 
nal commerce as well as police?“ 

“The right of a State to have and exercise its police power is 
the very breath of its being, and without that power it would 
be a mere name, a mere geographic unit, an empty shell. (Ex 
parte Rowe, 59 South., 69, 70 (Ala.).) Every other power of a 
State is directly dependent for vigor and usefulness upon the 
police power. The right to lay taxes exists only in order to de- 
fray the cost involved in exercising the police power; the 
right to create courts and appoint officials only in order to fur- 
nish the necessary machinery for the exercise of that power and 
the enforcement of its sanctions. In essence, therefore, as in 
practical effect, the police power of a State is the State itself; 
with it the State is a potent, sovereign, autonomous, self-gov- 
erning being; without it the State is nothing buta name. (Stone 
v. Mississippi, 101 U. S., 814, 819-820; N. Y. &. N. E. R. R. Co. v. 
Bristol, 151 U. S., 556, 567; South Carolina v. United States, 199 
U. S., 437, 451; Atlantic Coast Line v. Goldsboro, 232 U. S. 548, 
558; Hare on American Constitutional Law, Vol. II, p. 766.) As 
declared in the work last cited: ; 

“<The police power may be justly said to be more general and 
pervading than any other. It embraces all the operations of so- 
ciety and government; all the constitutional provisions presup- 
pose its existence, and none of them preclude its legitimate exer- 
cise. It is impliedly reserved in every public grant.’ 

And Judge Cooley in his work on Constitutional Limitations 
(7th ed., pp. 243, 263) said: 

The right ef local self-government can not be taken away, 
because all our constitutions assume its continuance as the un- 
doubted right of the people and as inseparable incident to repub- 
lican government, * * * one which almost seems a part of 
the very nature of the race to which we belong.’ 

“There is much familiar historical matter that shows most 
convincingly the purpose of the framers of the Constitution 
and the original States which adopted it to establish an inde- 
structible Union composed of indestructible States and a Na- 
tional Government of enumerated and limited powers, together 
with a series of State governments, sovereign and independent 
in the spheres of power not delegated to or vested in the Nation, 
and endowed with the same perpetuity which the Articles 
of Confederation had asserted for the central Government. 
Equally clear is the fact that the founders of our form of gov- 
ernment intended that it should ever be a true Federal system, 
constituting a Union of free and independent States, each 
possessed of distinct and substantial autonomous and self-gov- 
erning power as to its own people and its own local government 
and not a single, consolidated, centralized government in which 
the several States were to be but forms of municipal corpora- 
tions of the central Government, or less—mere geographical 
divisions. (The following are but a few illustrations of the 
manner in which the States were regarded by the leading states- 
men who shared in the delicate task of effecting the ratification 
of the Constitution by the several States: Hamilton in the New 
York convention, June 21, 1788 (Eliot's Debates, Vol. II, pp. 
267-268): ‘Were the laws of the Union to new model ‘the in- 
ternal police of any State, were they to alter or abrogate at a 
blow the whole of its civil and criminal institutions, were they to 
penetrate the recesses of domestic life and control in all respects 
the private conduct of individuals, there might be force in the 
objection [to the plan of the Constitution], and the same Consti- 
tution, which was happily calculated for one State might sac- 
rifice the welfare of another. The blow aimed at the menibers 
must give a fatal wound to the head and the destruction of the 
States must be at once a political suicide. Can the National 
Government be guilty of this madness?’ Oliver Wolcott in the 
‘Connecticut convention (Elliot's Debates, Vol. II, p. 202): The 
Constitution effectually secures the States in their several 
rights. It must secure them for its own sake, for they are the 
pillars which uphold the general system.’ Pierce Butler to 
Weedon Butler, October 8, 1787 (Farrand’s Records, Vol. III, p. 
103) : The powers of the General Government are so defined as 
not to destroy the sovereignty of the individual States.’ Pelatiah 
Webster, often called the father of the Constitution, in his 
pamphlet entitled ‘The weakness of Brutus exposed’ (Phila- 
delphia, 1787): ‘It appears, then, very plain that the natural 
effect and tendency of the supreme power of the Union is to 
give strength, establishment, and permanency to the internal 
police and jurisdiction of each of the particular States; not to 
melt down and destroy, but to support and confirm them all.’ 
Jefferson to Madison, February 8, 1786: With respect to every- 
thing external, we be one Nation only, firmly hooked together. 
Internal government is what each State should keep to itself,’ 
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Jefferson to William Johnson in 1823 (Ford's Writings of Jeffer- 
son. Vol. VII, p. 296): The capital and leading object of the 
Constitution was to leave with the States all authorities which re- 
‘spected their own citizens only and to transfer to the United 
States those which respected citizens of foreign or other States.’ 
Jefferson’s first inaugural address (Wayland, Political Opinions 
of Thomas Jefferson, p. 46): ‘I deem as essential principles of 
our Government the support of the State governments in all 
their rights as the most competent administrations for our do- 
mestic concerns and the surest bulwarks against antirepublican 
tendencies; the preservation of the General Government in its 
whole constitutional vigor as the sheet anchor of our peace at 
home and safety abroad.’ Jefferson to Cartwright, June 5, 1824 
(Id., pp. 42-46) : ‘ They—that is, the State and Federal Govern- 
ments—are coordinate departments of one simple, integral 
whole. To the State governments are reserved all legislation 
and administration in affairs which concern their citizens only, 
und to the Federal Government is given whatever concerns 
foreigners or the citizens of other States, these functions alone 
being Federal. The one is the domestic, the other the foreign, 
branch of the same Government, neither having control over the 
other, but within its own department.’ (See to the same effect 
the Congressional Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., p. 2993.) Jeffer- 
son to Johnson, January 26, 1811 (Wayland, id.): The true 
barriers of our liberties in this country are our State govern- 
ments. Seventeen distinct States amalgamated into 
one as to their foreign concerns, but single and independent as 
te their internal administration.’ Sherman and Ellsworth to 
the governor of Connecticut, September 26, 1797 (Farrand Rec- 
ords, Vol. III, p. 99): Some additional powers are vested in 
Congress. * * * These powers extend only to matters re- 
specting the common interests of the Union and are specifically 
defined so that the particular States retain their sovereignty in 
all other matters.’ Marshall, C. J., in Gibbons r. Ogden (9 
Wheat., 1, 195): ‘The genius and character of the whole Gov- 
ernment seem to be that its action is to be applied to all the 
external concerns of the Nation and to those internal concerns 
which affect the States generally, but not to those which are 
completely within a particular State which do not affect other 
States and with which it is not necessary to interfere for the 
purpose of executing some of the general powers of the Govern- 
ment.’ Article 1, section 1, of the constitution of Texas, adopted 
1876; ‘Texas is a free and independent State, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States, and the maintenance of 
our free institutions and the perpetuity of the Union depend 
upon the preservation of the right of local self-government un- 
impaired to all the States.’ (See also Art. II, sec. 3, of the 
Constitution of Missouri to the same effect. See also Freund on 
Police Power, secs. 54 and 68; Cooley on Constitutional Limita- 
tions, Tth ed., pp. 65, 243, 261, 263; House v, Mayes, 219 
U. S.. 270, 282; South Carolina v. United States, 199 U. S., 437, 
448, 454; McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat:, 316, 410; In re 
Rahrer, 140 U. S., 545, 555; Matter of Heff, 197 U. S., 488, 505; 
Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheat., 518, 629; Lowen- 
stein v. Evans, 69 Fed., 908, 911; Oklahoma, K. & M. I. Ry. Co. 
vr. Bowling, 249 Fed., 592, 593-594; Chisholm v. Georgia. 2 Dall, 
419, 435.) 

“Chief Justice Marshall, who was a member of the constitu- 
tional convention of the State of Virginia and who participated 
in a large part of the anxious and difficult labor which led to 
its adoption therein, has left a clear and emphatic record upon 
this score. In Dartmouth College v. Woodward (4 Wheat. 
518, 629), he declared: 

That the framers of the Constitution did not intend to 
restrain the States in the regulation of their civil institutions, 
adopted for internal government, and that the instrument they 
have given us is not to be so construed, may be admitted.” 

Similar doctrine has been announced in a long line of deci- 
sions. In Lane County v. Oregon (7 Wall., 71, 76) Chief Justice 
Chase said: X 

“< Without the States in union there could be no such political 
body as the United States. In many articles of the 
Constitution the necessary existence of the States, and, within 
their proper spheres, the independent authority of the States, is 
distinctly recognized. To them nearly the whole charge of in- 
terior regulation is committed or left; to them and to the people 
all powers not expressly delegated to the National Government 
are reserved.’ 

But who can in reason assert that a State has a necessary 
existence’ or any ‘independent authority’ under the Constitu- 
tion, if the provisions of Article V permit its governmental 
powers to be reduced to a mere shadow and its authority over 
local self-government to nothing substantial? Is the existence 
of any State ‘necessary’ or its authority in the least ‘ inde- 
pendent,’ when both subsist but at the sufferance of two-thirds 


of the Houses of Congress and three-fourths of the legislatures 
of the States? Can it be doubted that the Constitution would 
have been rejected if it had been seriously suggested in the 
State 8 which adopted it that Article V granted un- 
limited amending power and thus placed the minority of the 
States in peril of virtual extinction through deprivation of ali 
their substantial powers? No one familiar with our history can 
for a moment believe that any of the States would have been 
party to such an agreement. On the contrary, they regarded the 
amending clause as authorizing merely correctional matters ger- 
mane to the original instrument. John Marshall in the Virginia 
constitutional convention said (3 Elliot's Debates, p. 234): The 
difficulty we find in amending the Confederation will not be 
found in amending this Constitution. Any amendments, in the 
system before you, will not go to a radical change; a plain way 
is pointed out for the purpose.“ Amendments to the Articles of 
Confederation had to be by unanimous consent of the State 
legislatures (art. 13), but, as under the Constitution, amend- 
ments were possible by the action of fewer than all, it is clear 
that they could not properly be ‘ radical changes.’ They had, 
therefore, necessarily to be in harmony with, to be germane to, 
and ‘within the lines of, the original instrument’; otherwise 
they were not properly amendments at all. (Livermore v. Waite, 
102 Calif., 118, 118-119. See also Gagnon v. United States, 193 
U. S., 451, 457. And if the so-called eighteenth amendment 
would have been regarded as repugnant to the Constitution when 
the Constitution was adopted—which it is submitted can not 
be doubted—it is so now, for the meanjng and effect of the Con- 
stitution must at all times be the same. (Ex parte Bain, 121 
U. S., 1, 12; South Carolina v. United States, 199 U. S., 4387, 448; 
Story on the Constitution, sec. 1908.) 

“It is impossible to reconcile with the decision of this court 
in Texas v. White (T Wall, 700, 725), quoted above, the con- 
tention that the amending power contained in Article V of the 
Constitution is unlimited and may be exercised by some of the 
States, so as to take part or all of the police or governmental 
powers of an objecting State against its will. If that were 
true, if the so-called eighteenth amendment were valid, then, 
notwithstanding the solemn pronouncement of this court to the 
contrary in Texas v. White, the States by entering into the Union 
under the Constitution might suffer the loss of distinct and in- 
dividual existence,’ of ‘the right of self-government,’ and of 
their ‘separate and independent autonomy,’ and it can no longer 
be asserted, as Chief Justice Chase solemnly declared, that the 
preseryation of the States and the maintenance of their govern- 
ments are as much within the design and care of the Constitu- 
tion as the preservation of the Union and the maintenance of 
the National Government.“ since, under the theory of the de- 
fendants, the Constitution, in Article V, carries within itself 
the power to accomplish the virtual annihilation of the States 
and their debasement to impotent and all but meaningless geo- 
graphic designations. The several States could then be consti- 
tutionally transmuted into mere municipal corporations of the 
central Government, or even into less, and the ‘ indestructible 
States, which the court declared that ‘the Constitution, in all 
its provisions, looks to’ could be practically destroyed as effec- 
tive governments under ‘color of amendment.’ How can it be 
said that the Constitution, in all its provisions, looks to * * * 
indestructible States,’ when, if the defendants be right, one of 
those very provisions—namely, Article V—at all times had and 
has within itself the power to compass their practical destruc- 
tion? ¢ 

“A determined attempt was made in the Slaughter House 
Cases (16 Wall., 36, 77) to secure the approval of this court of 
an effort to impair the police power of the States under the 
pretext that that result necessarily followed from the terms and 
provisions of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, but 
the contentions to that effect were most emphatically repudiated 
by Mr. Justice Miller, speaking for the court, who said: 

Was it the purpose of the fourteenth amendment, by the 
simple declaration that no State should make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the United States, to transfer the security and protection of 
all the civil rights which we have mentioned, from the States to 
the Federal Government? And where it is declared that Con- 
gress shall have the power to enforce that article, was it in- 
tended to bring within the power of Congress the entire domain 
of civil rights heretofore belonging exclusively to the States? 

„All this and more must follow if the proposition of the 
plaintiffs in error be sound. For not only are these rights sub- 
ject to the control of Congress whenever in its discretion any of 
them are supposed to be abridged by State legislation, but that 
body may also pass laws in advance, limiting and restricting 
the exercise of legislative power by the States, in their most 
ordinary and usual functions, as in its judgment it may think 
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proper on all such subjects. The argument we admit 
is not always the most conclusive which is drawn from the con- 
sequences urged against the adoption of a particular construc- 
tion of an instrument. But when, as in the case before us, 
these consequences are so serious, 80 far-reaching and pervading, 
so great a departure from the structure and spirit of our insti- 
tutions; when the effect is to fetter and degrade the State gov- 
ernments by subjecting them to the control of Congress, in the 
exercise of powers heretofore universally conceded to them of 
the most ordinary and fundamental character; when, in fact, it 
radically changes the whole theory of the relations of the State 
and Pederal Governments to each other and of both these gov- 
ernments to the people, the argument has a force that is irre- 
sistible, in the absence of language which expresses such d 
purpose too clearly to admit of doubt. Š 

“*We are convinced that no such results were intended by 
the Congress which proposed these amendments, nor by the legis- 
latures of the States which ratified them.’ 

“See also the reasoning of Mr. Justice Bradley in the Civil 
Rights cases (109 U. S., 3, 11-15, 19.) 

In Northern Securities Co, v. United States (193 U. S., 197, 
348), Mr. Justice Harlan, referring to the declarations of Chief 
Justice Chase in Texas against White, quoted above, said: 

These doctrines are at the basis of our constitutional Gov- 
ernment and can not be disregarded with safety.’ 

“And the present learned Chief Justice, on behalf of the dis- 
senting justices, also called attention to— 

The powers of the Federal and State Governments, the 
general nature of the one and the local character of the other, 
which it was the purpose of the Constitution to create and per- 
petuate' (id., p. 369). 

“It is manifest, however, that if the views of the defendants 
be now accepted as sound and controlling, these essential under- 
lying doctrines must be at last disregarded and that the Consti- 
tution has in fact failed in its purpose to perpetuate the powers 
of the States over matters of local self-government. In other 
words, so far as concerns one of its most clearly revealed pur- 
poses and intentions, the Constitution has proved a self-destruc- 
tive instrument, because within Article V lies hidden the means 
of subyerting the most fundamental characteristics of the sys- 
tem of government established by the Constitution. 

“In Keller v. United States (213 U. S., 138, 148-149), the 
court held unconstitutional an act of Congress which, under the 
guise of a regulation of interstate commerce, attempted to inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of the States, and Mr. Justice 
Brewer, speaking for the court, used the following language: 

If the contention of the Government be sound, whatever 
may have been done in the past, however little this field of 
legislation may have been entered upon, the power of Congress 
is broad enough to take cognizance of all dealings of citizens 
with aliens. That there is a moral consideration in the special 
facts of this case, that the act charged is within the scope of 
the police power, is immaterial, for, as stated, there is in the 
Constitution no grant to Congress of the police power. And the 
legislation must stand or fall according to the determination of 
the question of the power of Congress to control generally deal- 
ings of citizens with aliens. In other words, an immense body 
of legislation, which heretofore has been recognized as pe- 
culiarly within the jurisdiction of the States, may be taken by 
Congress away from them. Although Congress has not largely 
entered into this field of legislation, it may do so if it has the 
power. Then we should be brought face to face with such a 
change in the internal conditions of this country as was never 
dreamed of by the framers of the Constitution. While the acts 
of Congress are to be liberally construed in order to enable it 
to earry into effect the powers conferred, it is equally true that 
prohibitions and limitations upon those powers should also be 
fairly and reasonably enforced. (Fairbank v. United States, 
181 U. S., 283.) To exaggerate in the one direction and restrict 
in the other will tend to substitute one consolidated government 
for the present Federal system. We should never forget the 
declaration in Texas v. White (7 Wall, 700, 725), that “the 
Constitution in all its provisions looks to an indestructible 
Union, composed of indestructible States.“ 

“(See likewise Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S., 251, 275, cited 
and quoted from above at pp, 66-67.) 

“It will be observed that in both of these cases the inde- 
structibility of the several States, which is implied in the Con- 
stitution, and, indeed, their indestructibility, not as mere geo- 
graphic units, but as actual, autonomous, locally self-governing 
sovereignties, was deemed determinative for the purpose of 
restricting the clause of the Constitution granting to the Federal 
Government without any express limitation the right to regu- 
late and control interstate commerce. Why, then, is not the 
same implication effectual to limit and qualify another part of 
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the same Constitution, namely, the amending clause contained 
in Article V? Certainly it would be vain to urge, as does the 
court in the Hammer case (247 U. S., at p. 275), that ‘the main- 
tenance of the authority of the States over matters purely local 
is * * * essential to the preservation of our institutions’ and 
* the power of the States to regulate their purely internal affairs 
+ + + inherentand * + * never surrendered to the General 
Government’ if the States held that authority only temporarily 
and could be deprived of all of it whenever two-thirds of 
the Houses of Congress and three-fourths of the legislatures 
of the States saw fit to take advantage of the power conferred 
in Article V of the Constitution. (See also Kentucky v. 
e 24 How., 66, 107; Guinn v. United States, 238 U. S., 

T, ) > 

“The right of the States to continue as effective local govern- 
ments which is implied in the Constitution has been emphati- 
cally recognized and enforced as against an express and prac- 
tically unqualified power sought to be exercised in conflict there- 
with in the cases which hold that it is unconstitutional for the 
Federal Government to attempt to tax the several States or 
their governmental instrumentalities. (The Collector v. Day, 
11 Wall., 113, 124, 125, 127; United States v. Railroad Co., 17 
Wall., 322, 327; Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 157 U. S., 
429, 584; South Carolina v. United States, 199 U. S., 487, 453.) 
The ratio decidendi of these authorities is not based upon any 
express limitation upon the Federal taxing power, for the grant 
of power is unlimited, but solely upon the ‘ necessary implica- 
tion’ which arises out of our dual and Federal system of gov- 
ernment and ‘the great law of self-preservation,’ which the 
States are entitled to invoke against efforts tending to bring 
about their ultimate destruction. As Mr. Justice Nelson said in 
The Collector v. Day, supra: 

„The General Government and the States, although both 
exist within the same territorial limits, are separate and dis- 
tinct sovereignties, acting separately and independently of each 
other, within their respective spheres. * * * Such being the 
separate and independent condition of the States in our complex 
system, as recognized by the Constitution, and the existence of 
witich is so indispensable, that, without them, the General Gov- 
ernment itself would disappear from the family of nations, it 
would seem to follow, as a reasonable if not a necessary conse- 
quence, that the means and instrumentalities employed for 
carrying on the operations of their governments, for preserving 
their existence, and fulfilling the high and responsible duties 
assigned to them in the Constitution, should be left free and 
unimpaired, should not be liable to be crippled, much less de- 
feated by the taxing power of another government. 

If the means and instrumentalities employed by that gov- 
ernment to carry into operation the powers granted to it are, 
necessarily, and, for the sake of self-preservation, exempt from 
taxation by the States, why are not those of the States depend- 
ing upon their reserved powers, for like reasons, equally exempt 
from Federal taxation? Their unimpaired existence in the one 
case is as essential as in the other. It is admitted that there 
is no express provision in the Constitution that prohibits the 
General Government from taxing the means and instrumentali- 
ties of the States, nor is there any prohibiting the States from 
taxing the means and instrumentalities of that Government, 
In both cases the exemption rests upon necessary implication, 
and is upheld by the great law of self-preservation as any gow- 
ernment, whose means employed in conducting its operations, if 
subject to the control of another and distinct government, can 
exist only dt the mercy of that government.’ 

“Tf, however, Article V of the Constitution authorizes amend- 
ments directly withdrawing police powers from the States, which 
their necessarily implied right of self-preservation may, never- 
theless, not resist, it would be baseless to argue, as did the 
court in The Collector v. Day, that the existence of the States 
is indispensable under our constitutional system, for the States 
then would have their being ‘ only at the mercy of’ the Congress 
and the legislatures of three-fourths of the States. 

“Certainly until the present controversy arose no jurist or 
statesman would have conceived it possible that under our Gov- 
ernment the several States of the Union constituted destructible 
sovereignties. Even during all the bitterness and high feeling 
preceding the Civil War, the independent sovereignty and in- 
destructibility of the States were not challenged. In 1860 the 
Republican national convention which nominated Lincoln wrote 
the following declaration into its platform (Congressional 
Globe, 88th Cong., Ist sess., p. 2085): 

“Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of 
the State, and especially the right of each State to order and 
control its own domestic institutions according to its own judg- 
ment exclusively, is essential to that balance of power on which 
the perfection and endurance of our political fabric depends.’ 
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“And in his first inaugural address President Lincoln, refer- 
ring to this declaration, said: 

I now reiterate these sentiments. * * * 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution has passed Congress 
to the effect that the Federal Government shall never interfere 
with the domestic institutions of the States, including that of 


I understand 


persons held to service. .* * * Holding such a provision to 
now be implied constitutional law, I have no objection to its 
being made express and irrevocable.’ 

“The preservation of the State governments was one of the 
chief concerns of the framers of the Constitution. In numer- 
ous instances during the debates in the various constitutional 
conventions thfs clearly appears. The following extracts from 
Elliot's Debates (vol. 2, pp. 304, 309; vol. 4, pp. 53, 58) illus- 
trate the spirit of the conventions: 

„Mr. Hamitox. The State governments are essentially 
necessary to the form and spirit of the general system, As 
long, therefore, as Congress have a full conyiction of this neces- 
sity, they must, even upon principles purely national, have as 
firm an attachment to the one as to the other. ‘This conviction 
can never leave them, unless they become madmen. While the 
Constitution continues to be read, its principles known, the 
States must, by every rational man, be considered as essential, 
component parts of the Union; and therefore the idea of sacri- 
ficing the former to the latter is wholly inadmissible. * * + 
The gentlemen are afraid that the State governments will be 
abolished. But, sir, their existence does not depend upon the 
laws of the United States. Congress can no more abolish the 
State governments than they can dissolve the Union. The 
whole Constitution is repugnant to it. 

“tMr. IREDELL. I heartily agree with the gentleman that if 
anything in this Constitution tended to annihilation of the 
State government, instead of exciting the admiration of any 
man, it ought to excite the resentment and execration. No such 
wicked intention ought to be suffered. But the gentlemen acho 
formed the Constitution had no such object; nor do I think 
there is the least ground for that jealousy. The very exist- 
ence of the General Government depends on that of the State 
governments. a 

„Mr. Dayre. Mr. Chairman, a consolidation of the States 
is said by some gentlemen to have been intended. * * * If 
there were any seeds in this Constitution which might, one day, 
produce a consolidation, tt would, sir, with me, be an in- 
superable objection. I am so perfectly convinced that so ex- 
tensive a country as this can never be managed by one con- 
solidated government. The Federal Convention were as well 
convinced as the Members of this House that the State goy- 
ernments were absolutely necessary to the existence of the 
Federal Government.“ x 

“ Under the contention of the defendants, however, Article V 
of the Constitution does contain not only the ‘seeds,’ but the 
plain means to produce a consolidation,’ the very outcome 
which all those responsible for the instrument so strongly de- 
nounced as impossible and not intended. 

“A scholarly and exceptionally competent historian, George 
Ticknor Curtis, treating of this subject in his work on the Con- 
stitutional History of the United States (Vol. II, pp. 160, 161), 
expressed himself as follows: 

„»The ninth and tenth amendments are in themselves express 
fundamental provisions, fixing énmutably the reserved rights of 
the States. If three-fourths of the States were to undertake to 
repeal them or to remove them from their place in the founda- 
tions of the Union, it would be equivalent to a revolution. There 
would remain nothing but the dominant force of the three- 
fourths of the States, and this would soon end in a complete con- 
solidation of the physical force of the Nation, to be followed by a 
different system of government of a despotic character. 

„It seems to me, therefore, that while it is within the amend- 
ing power to change the framework of government in some re- 
spects, it is not within that power to deprive any State, without 
its own consent, of any rights of self-government which it did 
not cede to the United States by the Constitution or which the 
Constitution did not prohibit it from exercising.’ 

t should, moreover, be remembered that the issue now 
before the court embraces within itself a menace or portend of 
mischief even more far-reaching than that which is involved in 
the attack upon the present right of local self-government of 
the States—the same principle which would uphold the amend- 
ment in suit is fraught with menace to the existence of the Fed- 
eral Government itself. If the power to amend contained in 
Article V of the Constitution is unlimited, it would support an 
amendment practically destroying the Federal principle or em- 
powering the States to tax the instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, or an amendment to deprive the Congress of essen- 
tial legislative powers, which might involve the practical ex- 
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tinction of the ‘ perpetual’ and ‘ more perfect Union’ which the 
people erected! It is inconceivable that both the Nation and 
the States may to all practical intents have their fundamental 
characters changed or destroyed whenever it pleases two-thirds 
of the Houses of Congress and three-fourths of the legislatures 
of the States, which latter may readily represent only a minority 
of all the people of the United States. The possibility of any 
such outcome should condemn any rule that would permit it. 

“Tt is submitted that the establishment and recognition in the 
Constitution of the two Governments, Federal and State, plainly 
implies that neither shall be permitted to destroy the other, and 
that the State power shall not be exerted to overthrow the 
Federal Government, nor the Federal power to impair the ex- 
istence of the States. (In his lectures on the Constitution of the 
United States, Mr. Justice Miller said (pp. 24, 412): ‘ While the 
pendulum of public opinion has swung with much force away 
from the extreme point of State rights doctrine, there may be 
danger of its reaching an extreme point on the other side. In 
my opinion, the just and equal observance of the rights of the 
States and of the General Government, as defined by the present 
Constitution, is as necessary to the permanent prosperity of our 
country and to its existence for another century as it has been 
for the one whose close we are now celebrating. * * * The 
necessity of the great powers conceded by the Constitution origi- 
nally to the Federal Government, and the equal necessity of the 
autonomy of the States and their power to regulate their domestic 
affairs, remain as the great features of our complex Govern- 
ment.’) (South Carolina v. United States, 199 U. S., 437, 451, 
That, consequently, the States must be preserved, not 
as mere electoral and administrative districts of a unified and 
consolidated National Government, but as true local, self-govern- 
ing sovereignties, inviolate and indestructible members of a 
dual, and not a consolidated, system of government, and with a 
permanent and effectual reason for being, namely, the possession 
of the power and the right to exercise forever the functions of 
internal, local self-government. | 

“Tt is no answer to these contentions to urge that the conse- 
quences of destruction herein referred to are not reasonably, 
to be apprehended; that the various governmental authorities 
must have confidence in each other; and that such mutual con- 
fidence will tend to bring about governmental harmony. If we 
indulge in any such idea, we shall be merely shutting our eyes 
to ordinary human motives and weaknesses and forget that 
the struggle for power is the natural law of existence. If once 
it be decreed that the reserved power of the States may be in- 
vaded and that how far the invasion shall proceed is merely a 
question of policy and discretion, the struggle will never end until 
the States have been stripped of the last vestige of their substan- 
tial powers of local self-government. Usurpation always com- 
mences with loud and plausible protestations of good intentions 
and large promises of moderation and assertions that the en- 
croachment will be limited and go no further, This line of 
argument, however, was long ago refuted by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat., 316, 327, 431). It 
was there also argued that unlimited hostile power on the 
part of the States need not be apprehended if the several States 
and the Nation would only have “confidence” in each other. 
But Chief Justice Marshall rejected the contention, saying: 

But is this a case of confidence? Would the people of any 
one State trust those of another with a power to control the 
most insignificant operations of their State government? We 
know they would not. Why, then, should we suppose that the 
people of any one State should be willing to trust those of 
another with a power to control the operations of a government 
to which they have confided their most important and most 
valuable interests? * * + This, then, is not a case of confi- 
dence, and we must consider it as it really 1s.“ 

“ Perusal of the Constitution itself will show that, as Chief 
Justice Chase declared in Texas v. White, supra (7 Wall., 700, 
725), ‘The Constitution in all its provisions looks to an inde- 
structible Union, composed of indestructible States.’ Every 
article contains at least one provision specifying some attribute 
of independent sovereignty as belonging to the several States. 

“ Section 2 of Article I contemplates an elective State legis- 
lature; section 4, a State legislature capable of regulating 
elections; section 8, a State militia with officers appointed by 
State authorities, and a State legislature empowered to consent 
to the sale of State lands to the Federal Government; section 
9, a State government with discretion over the migration and 
importation of persons, and section 10, a State government 
which, but for the prohibitions in that section, would have 
power to make treaties, wage war, enact every species of legis- 
lation, and lay every conceivable kind of tax. Section 1 of 
Article II looks to a State and a State legislature able to ap- 
point presidential electors, and section 2 refers to the ‘ militia 
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of the several States.’ Article III deals with States capable of 
having controversies with each other and with third parties, 
of such a nature as to require judicial action, and also deals 
with States capable of having citizens of their own, Section 1 
of Article IV has in view States having publie acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings; section 2, States with systems of 
criminal justice, laws regulating the rights of persons, execu- 
tive authoritiés and citizens possessed of privileges and im- 
munities derived from their respective States; section 3, new 
States to be taken into ‘this Union’ in the future, and sec- 
tion 4. States having and maintaining under this Union a re- 
publican form of government,’ with legislative and executive 
authorities charged with the duty of preserving order and 
safety within the States. Article VI speaks of State judges 
administering the law ‘in every State,’ and of legislative, 
judicial, and executive State oflicers. 

“The second amendment refers to the militia of a free State; 
the tenth, to States with reserved powers; the eleventh, to 
States so sovereign that individuals may not even sue them 
without their consent; the fourteenth, to citizens of the States, 
to elective and appointive State officers of every kind and State 
debts and State moneys; the fifteenth, to the right to vote 
within the States, and the seventeenth, to elective State legis- 
latures and to executive authority in such States. 

In Article V of the Constitution, State legislatures are 
specifically referred to as part of the machinery or agencies 
expressly erected by the Constitution for its amendment. But 
if the police power can be entirely withdrawn from the States 
by constitutional amendment, they will thereafter need no legis- 
latures at all, since they may then no longer have anything to 
legislate about; and the machinery intended- by the Constitu- 
tion to be forever available for amending it might in that 
event no longer exist, and the Constitution thus thereafter 
cease to be amendable. The form may then remain but the 
substance will have vanished. 

“Again, Article V in its proviso ‘that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate, 
necessarily implies and requires the continued existence of the 
States, for otherwise their equal suffrage in the Senate could 
be destroyed with them; and further implies that the States 
shall at all times exist as bodies capable of consenting—in other 
words, as autonomous, self-governing sovereignties. The same 
views are expressed as follows in Tucker’s work on the Con- 
stitution of the United States (Vol. I, pp. 323-324): 

„The provision which fixed irrevocably the equipollency of 
each State in the Senate, unless such State surrenders it by its 
separate consent, is clear evidence that no change in this respect 
can be made but by a new compact, to which each State, as a 
distinet factor, must be a party. It proves the continuing and 
perpetual independence of the State as a primordial political 
particle, in order to its own protection against the ror majori- 
tatis, Whether of population or of States. It proves more. If 
the State was not to be preserved as an equal in sovereignty, 
despite a difference in population, there is no assignable reason 
for thus shielding its equality in the Senate against all action 
but at its own will and at its own consent. * * * 

From this review it is obvious that, without the continuing 
existence of States and State governments de jure and de facto, 
the Federal Government itself would cease to be... 

If the States in their full autonomy as independent bodies 
politic are pulled down the Federal Samson would be destroyed 
amid their ruins.’ 

“It is no answer to these contentions to urge that the tenth 
amendment, which expressly reserves the police powers to the 
States, is after all but an amendment and as such may be 
altered like any other provision or amendment. The tenth 
amendment stands upon its own peculiar ground. It is, in fact, 
but the expression of matters implied in the original Constitu- 
tion, and it added no power to the States and subtracted none 
from the Federal Government. (United States v. Cruikshank, 
92 U. S., 542, 552; Wilkinson v. Leland, 2 Pet., 627, 657; Loan 
Association v. Topeka, 20 Wall., 655, 662-3.) If it did not exist 
the contentions herein urged would, nevertheless, have the 
same force and effect, and its amendability is, therefore, to be 
determined not by the mere fact that it is termed an amendment 
but by its intrinsic nature. In other words, if the principle 
which one of the first 10 amendments announces is of the very 
essence of free republican government or of our dual form of 
government to such an extent that changing it would be sub- 
verting our governmental system, then it is not a proper subject 
of amendment by means of the agencies provided in Article V 
of the Constitution. (State v. Keith, 63 N. Car., 140, 144; Eason 
v. State, 11 Ark., 481, 491.) Thus, the provision guaranteeing 
due process of law is plainly so vital to free government that it 
may not be destroyed, but the provision against self-incrimina- 


tion or indictment by a grand jury may well be regarded as 
standing on a different footing. 

“The guaranty rendered express by the tenth amendment is 
of vital obligation and was necessarily recognized and approved 
by every State when it entered into the Union, which can only 
remain a true Federal union so long as the several States retain 
the powers which that amendment expressly reserves. With the 
subject matter of that amendment substantially altered or de- 
stroyed, ‘we may remain a free people, but the Union will not 
be the Union of the Constitution.’ (Coyle v. Oklahoma, 221 
U. S., 559, 580.) 

“It has been suggested that the proceedings in the Federal 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 afford support for the de- 
fendants’ construction of Article V of the Constitution (see 
Madison's Notes, Farrand, vol. 2, pp. 629-631), but investigation 
will dispel whatever doubt these proceedings may tend to create. 
It is reported that (id.)— 

Mr. Sherman expressed his fears that three-fourths of the 
States might be brought to do things fatal to particular States, 
as abolishing them altogether or depriving them of their equal- 
ity in the Senate. He thought it reasonable that the proviso 
[in the amending clause of the proposed Constitution] in favor 
of the States importing slaves should be extended so as to pro- 
vide that no State should be affected in its internal police or 
deprived of its equality in the Senate. * * * 

Mr. Sherman moved, according to his idea above expressed, 
to annex to the end of the article a further proviso “that no 
State shall without its consent be affected in its internal police 
or deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

“*Mr, Mapison. Begin with these special provisos, and every 
State will insist on them for their boundaries, exports, etc.’ 

“And thereupon the phrase concerning the internal police of 
the States was omitted, while the phrase concerning the equal 
suffrage of the States in the Senate was retained. 

“Of course, if the latter provision had been stricken out the 
equality of the States in the Senate could have been changed 
whenever two-thirds of the Houses of Congress and three-fourths 
of the legislatures of the States so desired, because such an 
equality is not indispensable to a free or republican or federal 
form of government any more than is equality of representation 
in the House of Representatives. If Senators were apportioned 
to the States as are Representatives, neither the essence nor 
spirit nor the fundamental principles of our Government would 
be affected. To preserve equality in the Senate, therefore, it 
was absolutely necessary that the amending clause of the Con- 
stitution should be expressly qualified to that effect. 

“ But the police powers of the States, their right to exist and 
to be immune from the efforts of some of the other States to 
do things fatai to particular States, as abolishing them alto- 
gether,’ were clearly implied in the Constitution, as Chief Jus- 
tice Chase declared in Texas r. White (7 Wall, 700, 725). The 
power of amendment was plainly understood not to apply to 
them. It was, therefore, quite unnecessary to write these fun- 
damental implications into Article V. As Madison pointed out, 
if once that course had been entered upon every implication 
would have had to be counteracted and set out in express terms 
in the article, and no useful purpose be served, but, on the con- 
trary, the large risk would have been incurred of omitting some 
that were important. That was what he meant, and all that he 
meant, when he declared— 

“*Begin with these special provisos, and cvery State will 
insist on them, for their boundaries, exports, etc.’ 

It is reasonably certain that the Constitution would never 
have been adopted if any responsible member of the Federal 
Conyention had so much as intimated that Article V was in- 
tended to authorize the debasement and ultimate destruction 
of the States at the will of some of them only. Consequently, 
even if Madison, at the secret sessions of the Federal Corven- 
tion, had entertained ideas to the contrary, that would be im- 
material. The people acted upon the plain meaning of the 
instrument, and intended no such result as is urged by the 
defendants in the case at bar; and as the people reasonably 
read the Constitution, so should it be enforced. (Cooley on 
Constitutional Limitations, Tth ed., pp. 101-102; Maxwell v. 
Dow, 176 U. S., 581, 601-602; State v. St. Louis & S. W. Ry. 
Co., 197 S. W., 1012, 1013 (Tex.) ; Alexander v. People, 7 Colo., 
155, 167.) 

“Tt Is, however, perfectly clear that Madison himself be- 
lieved that the sovereignty of the States was fully protected 
by the implications apparent upon the face of the Constitution— 
indeed, that it was inviolable. In No. 43 of the Federalist, 
which has long been attributed to him, he wrote the following 
concerning the amending clause of the Constitution (Ford’s ed., 
pp. 291-292): 


. 
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“<The exception in favor of the equality of suffrage in the 
Senate was probably meant as a palladium to the residuary 
sovereignty of the States, implied and secured by that principle 
of representation in one branch of the legislature.’ ' 

“And in the thirty-ninth number of the Federalist Madison 
again described the States under the Constitution (before there 
was any tenth amendment), as follows (id., p. 251): 

Its jurisdiction—that is, that of the Federal Government 
extends to certain enumerated objects only, and leaves to the 
several-States a residuary and inviolable sovereignty over all 
other objects.’ a 


“THe §S0-CaALLeD EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT Has Nor BEEN RATIFIED BY 
THREE-FOURTHS OF run SEVERAL STATES. 


“Article V of the Constitution provides that proposed amend- 
ments thereto ‘shall be valid to all intents and purposes * + + 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States or by conventions in threefourths thereof, as the one 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by Con- 


Congress directed that the so-called eighteenth amendment 
proposed by it should be ratified by the action of the legisla- 
tures of the States, not only providing to that effect in the 
proposing resolution but expressly declaring in section 8 of 
the so-called amendment itself that it should be inoperative 
unless ‘ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of the several States, as provided in the Consti- 
tution,’ within seven years. We are not, therefore, concerned 
with any question of ratification by conventions in the States, 
but solely with the validity of the alleged ratification of the 
proposed amendment by the legislatures of the several States. 

“Three States—New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
have not ratified the amendment. In the remaining States the 
legislative assemblies, called by various names, have given their 
approval to the amendment. In 19 of these States, however, 
the people in their respective State constitutions (the following 
are references to the apposite constitutional provisions in those 
States: South Dakota, art. 8, sec. 1, p. 1256; Oregon; art. 4, 
secs. 1 and 1a, p. 1154; Nevada, art. 19, sees. 1, 2, and 8, p. 899; 
Montana, art. 5, sec. 1, p. 819; Oklahoma, art. 5, secs. 1-8, 
p. 1097; Maine, art. 81, secs. 1, 16-20, p. 607; Missouri, art. 4, 
Sec. 57, p. 785; Michigan, art. 5, sec. 1, p. 688; Arkansas, art. 5, 
Sec. 1, p. 93; Colorado, art. 5, sec. 1, p. 195; Arizona, art. 4, sec. 
1, p. 58; California, art. 4, sec. 1, p. 123; Ohio, art. 2, secs. 
11g, p. 1060; Nebraska, art. 3, secs. 1-1d, p. 850; Washington, 
art. 2, sec. 1, p. 1443; North Dakota, art. 2, sec. 25, p. 1022; 
Mississippi, art. 4, sec. 83, Hemingway's Annotated Code, 1917, 
p. 151; Utah, art. 6, sec. 1, p. 1855; Massachusetts, art. 48, subd. 
1, of amendments. The constitutions of Maryland, art. 16, p. 
652, and New Mexico, art. 4, sec. 1, p. 939, provide only for 
the referendum and not for the initiative. The argument under 
this point, however, applies to those States as well as to the 
others mentioned. The foregoing page references are to Kettle- 
borough on State Constitutions,’ unless otherwise indicated. 
The constitutional provisions above referred to will be found 
in Appendix II to this brief) have reserved to themselves 
the right to enact practically every kind of legislation—with 
some minor exceptions—upon their own initiative, and also 
an equally comprehensive right to require the ref ce to 
themselves of almost all the enactments of their several legisla- 
tive assemblies for rejection or approval at the polls. That is 
to say, in each of these States the initiative and referendum 
have left the electors of the State in effectual possession of 
continuous and permanent lawmaking power, not merely equal, 
but superior, to that of the houses of the legislative assemblies 
themselves. It is plain, therefore, that in the jurisdictions 
where the initiative and referendum prevail—and, indeed, even 
in the jurisdictions where the referendum alone obtains—the 
electors of the State are in truth and effect a branch of the 
legislative power, endowed with at least as much authority 
as the official legislative assembly itself, and yet in none of 
these States has there been any attempt to submit the eight- 
eenth amendment to the electors of the State, except in Ohio, 
where the proposed amendment has been rejected at the polls. 
(Proceedings looking to a referendum upon the so-called eight- 
eenth amendment have been taken in 12 States, viz., Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ohio, and Oregon.) 

“A typical illustration of the manner in which the legislative 
power of the State is apportioned in the jurisdictions above 
referred to is contained in the following extract from section 1 
of article 5 of the constitution of Michigan: 

“i The legislative power of the State of Michigan is vested 
in a senate and house of representatives; but the people reserve 
to themselves the power to propose legislative measures, reso- 


lutions, and laws; to enact or reject the same at the polls 
independently of the legislature; and to approve or reject at 
the polls any act passed by the legislature, except acts making 


appropriations for State institutions and to meet deficiencies * 


in State funds. f 

„The second power reserved to the people is the referendum. 
No act passed by the legislature shall go into effect until 90 
days after the final adjournment of the session of the legis- 
lature which passed such act, except such acts making appro- 
priations and such acts immediately necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, health, or safety, as have been given 
immediate effect by action of the legislature. 

Upon presentation to the secretary of state within 90 days 
after the final adjournment of the legislature of a petition 
certified to as herein provided, as having been signed by quali- 
fied electors equal in number to 5 per cent of the total vote cast 
for all candidates for governor at the last election at which 
a governor was elected, asking that any act, section, or part of 
any act of the legislature be submitted to the electors for ap- 
proyal or rejection, the secretary of state, after canva 
such petition as above required, and [if] the same is found to be 
signed by the requisite number of electors, shall submit to the 
electors for approval or rejection such act or section or part 
of any act at the next succeeding general election; and no such 
act shall go into effect until and unless approved by a majority. 
of the qualified electors voting thereon. 

Any act submitted to the people by either initiative or 
referendum petition and approved by a majority of the votes 
cast thereon at any-election shall take effect 10 days after the 
date of the official declaration of the vote by the secretary of 
state. No act initiated or adopted by the people shall be sub- 
ject to the veto power of the governor.’ i 

In States having constitutional provisions substantially as 
aboye, the legislative power conferred upon and possessed by, 
the nominal State legislature is hardly more than ‘tentative in 
character, and the electors of the State are in fact the legis- 
lature, or the only department thereof possessed of supreme 
and ultimate power. With inconsequential exceptions, no per- 
manent legislation can have any force and effect in those 
States unless the electors thereof are willing to accept it or 
acquiesce in it, and practically nothing that has their approval 
can be kept off the statute books if they see fit to call into play. 
their initiative power. 

“There can be no doubt of the constitutionality of such a 
distribution of legislative power within a State. ‘The Constitu- 
tion does not prescribe any requirement for the internal struc- 
ture of a State government other than that it shall be repub- 
lican in form; and, under our system of government, the right 
to decide what is or is not a republican form of government is 
exclusively vested in the political branches of the National 
Government. (Luther v. Borden, 7 How., 1; Pacific Telephone 
Co, v. Oregon, 223 U. S., 118; Mountain Timber Co. v. Wash- 
ington, 243 U. S., 219, 234.) Since Representatives and Sen- 
ators from all the States in question have been duly received 
and seated in Congress and now constitute a part of it, it is 
patent that the legislative department of the National Gov- 
ernment views those States as possessing republican forms of 
government; and since the executive department of the National 
Government is every day having dealings with them as duly. 
constituted States, it must be equally apparent that that de- 
partment of the Federal Government regards them as organ- 
ized and functioning in accordance with the requirements of 
the Federal Constitution. 

“So long as a republican form of government is maintained, it 
is obvious that it is immaterial to the Federal Government how 
the State arranges or distributes the machinery for its owu local 
government. The right of a State to have whatever means or 
instrumentalities of local government it deems fit is, indeed, as 
clear as its right to enact measures of local self-government in 
accordance with its own peculiar wishes. Both of these powers 
are wholly reserved to the States in the tenth amendment. 
(State ex rel. Davis v. Hildebrant, 94 Ohio Stat. 154, 161-2, 
affirmed, 241 U. S. 565.) It is entirely competent—and it always 
has been—for a State to establish the commission form of gov- 
ernment for itself and to vest in such commission all or any of 
the powers of government, or to provide for a legislature with 
one, two, three, or even more, houses or branches. It is the right 
of the people of a State to abolish the legislative assembly en- 
tirely and to enact all laws upon their own initiative; or to cre- 
ate a legislative assembly and require that the measures enacted 
by their representatives or agents shall only be tentatively laws 
and subject to final approval or rejection by the electorate at the 
polls. In such a case the electorate of the State is a part of the 
legislative power and of the legislature of the State in the 
truest sense, since it alone has general, supreme, and ulti- 
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mate legislative power. In such a jurisdiction it would be im- 
possible for the legislative assembly to enact a prohibition stat- 
ute or to repeal one, if the electorate were opposed. The latter 
alone could say finally and conclusively whether such a condi- 
tion should prevail in their State as the law. 

“ ‘These considerations make it imperative to determine whether 
in referendum and initiative States the legislative assemblies 
can do an act which necessarily must fundamentally and per- 
imunently affect and alter the law and public policy prevailing 
therein, without any recourse to or respect for the will of the 
respective electorates. That an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution affects the law prevailing within the States is too 
plain to warrant discussion. Article VI of the Constitution 
itselt declares that the Constitution shall be the supreme law 
of the land, and that the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding,’ and, in the case of such an amend- 
ment as the eighteenth amendment, which is in and of itself 
mere sumptuary legislation directly aimed at the regulation 
of the conduct of life by every individual in the country, that 
aspect of the matter is peculiarly clear. We are thus necessarily 
led to the inquiry, What is the meaning of the term ‘ legisla- 
tures’ in Article V of the Constitution, which requires a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to be ‘ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States’? 

“Of course, the Constitution being a written instrument, 
meaning does not alter, and the word ‘legislatures’ used 
therein must now bear the same interpretation that would 
have been placed thereon by the framers. (Dred Scott r. Sand- 
ford, 19 How., 393, 426; South Carolina v. United States, 199 
U. S, 437, 448.) As, however, the Constitution was not made 
for a day but was intended to embrace within its provisions the 
entire duration of our national existence, however long that 
might be (Martin v. Hunter's Lessee, 1 Wheat., 304, 326; Mc- 
Culloch r: Maryland, 4 Wheat, 316, 415; Cohens v. Virginia, 
G Wheat., 264, 387), it is manifest that, ‘as changes come in 
social and political life it embraces in its grasp all new con- 
ditions which are within the scope of the powers in terms con- 
ferred’ therein (South Carolina v. United States, 199 U. S., 437, 
448), and that it would certainly not be permissible ‘to read 
into the [Constitution] a nolumus mutare as against the law- 
making power’ of a State. (Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 
U. S., 104, 110.) Yet it is all but inevitable that such a conse- 
quence of rigid inadaptability to new conditions should follow, 
if it be true that the legislatures, which may lawfully act upon 
proposed constitutional amendments, are only the bicameral leg- 
ishitive assemblies of the States, as the defendants claim. For 
it is manifest that a State which had deemed it proper to abolish 
its legislative assembly in its own interest would then be wholly 
incapacitated from either adopting or rejecting a proposed con- 
Stitulional amendment which Congress, in its discretion under 
Article V, had seen fit to direct should be ratified by the legis- 
lutures and not by conventions in the several States. An out- 
come which would leave it within the uncontrollable power of 
Congress to prevent any State possessed of a lawful and consti- 
tutional form of government from having a voice in the decision 
of what shall be the supreme law of the land is certainly to be 
deprecated and avoided if possible. That it is possible to avoid 
any such conclusion is self-evident, since it is only necessary to 
coustrue the word ‘legislatures’ in Article V as not limited 
exclusively to the formal legislative assemblies of the several 
States, but as intended to refer to the repository of legislative 
power therein, whatever that may be and however called, and all 
the purts thereof, 

“Such a construction of the Constitution but carries out its 
primary intention and is not inconsistent with what the framers 
may be deemed to have had in contemplation. The word legis- 
lature’ could not have signified a bicameral body to them. They 
must have known that a legislative assembly of but one house 
existed, or had shortly before existed, in Connecticut, Rhode 
Isiuud, and Pennsylvania. (Connecticut did not adopt a con- 
stitution until 1818, when for the first time its legislative de- 
partinent became bicameral. At the time of the formulation of 
the Federal Constitution it was operating under a charter 
granted in 1662 by Charles II, which it had converted into a 
constitution by an act of its assembly in October, 1776. (John- 
ston's Connecticut, ch. 16; Thorpe, Vol. I, p. 531.) Rhode 
Island did not adopt a constitution until 1842. In 1787 the legis- 
lative power was in a single house. (Charter of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantation, 1663; Thorpe, Vol. VI, pp. 8211, 
3215.) The constitution of Pennsylvania was adopted in Sep- 
tember, 1776, and section 2 of its ‘plan or frame of government’ 
provided for but a single legislative body. (Thorpe, Vol. V, pp. 
3082-3084.) In fact, the New Jersey plan for a Federal con- 
stitution provided, according to Madison, for but a single legis- 


lative body. (Larned, Vol. V, pp. 3297-3298.) The framers cer- 
tainly looked upon the people of the States as the source of all 
governmental power in the several States and upon the legislative 
assemblies as merely their creatures or agents. (Cohens v. 
Virginia, 6 Wheat., 264, 389.) Indeed, most of the State consti- 
tutions of that day were explicit upon that score. (See, for ex- 
ample, Bill of Rights adopted by members of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in 1776, sec. 2; constitution of Massachu- 
setts, adopted 1780, arts. 4 and 5 (Thorpe, Vol. III, p. 1890); 
constitution of New Hampshire, effective 1784, arts. T and $ 
(Thorpe, Vol. IV, p. 2454) ; constitution of New York, adopted 
1777, art. 1 (Thorpe, Vol. V, p. 2628) ; constitution of Pennsylya- 
nia, adopted 1776, arts. 4 and 14 (Thorpe, Vol. V, pp. 3082-3084) ; 
constitution of Maryland, adopted 1776, arts. 1, 4, and 5 of 
‘declaration of rights’ (Thorpe, Vol. III, pp. 1686-1687) ; consti- 
tution of North Carolina, adopted 1776, arts. 1, 2, and 18 of 
‘declaration of rights.’ (Thorpe, Vol. V, pp. 2787-2788) ; constitu- 
tion of Georgia, adopted 1777, art. 1 (Thorpe, Vol. II, p. 778). 
See also Ware v. Hylton, 3 Dall., 199, 223.) The founders of 
our Government could, therefore, have seen no legal impropriety 
or deterrent in a State creating for itself a legislature of three 
houses (Was not the council of revision proyided for in the 
New York constitution of 1777 (art. 3, Thorpe, Vol. V, p. 2628), 
in effect the germ of a third house of the State legislature?) 
with the electorate constituting practically the third house. 

“ While, of course, it is improbable that they conceived of the 
fully developed machinery of the initiative and referendum, as 
we have them to-day, it is, nevertheless, true that the genesis of 
both of these legislative processes appears in the early history 
of our country. In several instances the royal charters granted 
to the Colonies provided that a legislative body in the Colonies 
should be empowered to make laws, but that such laws should 
be subject to be annulled by the source of the charter powers. 
(Article IV of the Ordinances of Virginia (1621) provided in 
part: ‘That no law or ordinance, made in the said general as- 
sembly, shall be or continue in force or validity, unless the same 
shall be solemnly ratified and confirmed in a general quarter 
court of said company here in England and so ratified be re- 
turned to them under our seal’ The charter to the Massachu- 
setts Colony granted by William and Mary in 1691 provided 
in part that: ‘In case we, our heirs, or successors, shall not 
within the term of three years after the presenting of such 
orders, laws, statutes, or ordinances [enacted by the colonial 
legislature] signify our or their disallowance of the same, then 
the said orders, laws, statutes, or ordinances shall be and con- 
tinue in full force and effect.“ (Thorpe, Vol. TIT, p. 1883.) [The 
capitalization, spelling, and punctuation of the foregoing have 
been modernized herein.]) Here is clearly the precursor of the 
referendum. And in some of the early State constitutions the 
right of the people to assemble and consult together and to in- 
struct their representatives was distinctly asserted. (The con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania (1776), art. 14, proyided ‘that the 
people have a right to assemble together to consult for their 
common good, to instruct their representatives,’ etc. (Thorpe, 
Vol. V, pp. 3082-3084.) The constitution of Maryland (1776), 
art. 5, provided ‘that the right of the people to participate in 
the legislature is the best security of liberty and the foundation 
of all free government.’ (Thorpe, Vol. III, pp. 1686-1687.) 
The constitution of North Carolina (1776), art. 18, of the ‘ dec- 
laration of rights,’ is the same as the Pennsylvania provision 
quoted above. (Thorpe, Vol. V, pp. 2787-2788.) In August, 
1789, the House of Representatives of the First Congress debated 
the advisability of adding a clause similar to the one in the 
Pennsylvania constitution to the Constitution of the United 
States. (Annals of Congress, Gales & Seaton's ed., 733-747.) 
The proposition to this effect was, however, defeated.) Plainly 
these provisions foreshadowed the latter-day initiative. 

“The founders indisputably realized that the people in the 
seyeral States had the right and the power to circumscribe the 
functions of their respective State legislatures so as to sub- 
ject any action of a legislature to popular yote, and that conse- 
quence naturally followed from the conviction, which all of 
them must have had, that the people of the States were the ex- 
clusive source of governmental power in their respective States, 
(Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 Dall., 419, 471; Van Horne’s Lessee v. 
Dorrance, 2 Dall., 304, 308.) The New England town-meeting 
system of government prevailed when the Constitution was 
adopted, was familiar to virtually every enlightened citizen of 
the time, and was a perfect illustration of local government 
conducted under and by direct legislation. (People ex rel. 
Metropolitan St. Ry. Co. v. Tax Com’rs, 174 N. X., 417, 432; 
In re Pfahler, 150 Calif., 71.). The makers of the Constitu- 
tion may perhaps not have been able to envisage in full detail 
the highly complicated initiative and referendum systems of 
to-day ; but, in the light of what then prevailed, no one can rea- 


sonably assert that if those systems had been laid before them 


they would have declared them at variance with any of the 
fundamental conceptions of the republican or constitutional. 


system they were creating, The framers had beheld legisla- 
tures: with but a single house, as in Connecticut, and the prospect 
of beholding legislatures of three bodies—the third and supreme 
house of which would be the electorate itself—can not reasonably 
be declared to have been beyond their ken. 

The Federal Constitution did not define the nature, composi- 
tion, authority, or function of the ‘legislatures’ of the States 
upon whom power was conferred in Article V. The Constitution 
left the State legislatures precisely where it found them—ex- 
clusively under the control of the people of the respective States. 
When, therefore, the framers used the term ‘ legislatures’ in Ar- 
ticle V, they were employing it in its broadest sense to denote 
the legislative instrumentalities by which the legislative power 
of a State might be expressed in the several States at any time 
during the future life of the Nation. The all-pervading pur- 
pose was to have the people of the State express their will as 
to changing the fundamental law of the Nation. It is their will 
that was intended to govern, and they are to express that will 
through the legislative department of the respeetive State gov- 
ernments which they have established. (Of course, if Congress 
provided that ratification should be by conventions in the several 
States, such specially chosen bodies would have a direct mandate 
from the people of the States, and thus presumably record their 
will in the action they took.) But how that department should 
be constituted, how it should act, when it should act, what con- 
ditions should be imposed before its action became effective— 
all these matters were left by the Constitution to the States to 
settle according to their pleasure. 

There is a body of discriminating and carefully considered 
authority which supports these views. (State ex rel. Schrader 
v. Polley, 26 S.. Dak., 5; State ex rel. Davis v. Hildebrant, 94 
Oh. St., 154, affirmed, 241 U. S., 565; State ex rel. Mullen v. 
Howell, 181 Pac., 920 (Supreme Court of Washington); State ex 
rel. Hopkins v. Amsbury, district court Lancaster County, Nebr., 
Morning, judge, Aug. 18, 1919; Hawke v. Smith, Supreme 
Court of Ohio, Sept. 30, 1919, affirming court of common 
pleas, Franklin County, Dillon, judge, June 19, 1919; Carson v. 
Sullivan, circuit court, Cole County, Mo., Slate, judge, no opinion; 
article by Everett P. Wheeler, Central Law Journal, May 19, 
1919 ; Law Notes, July, 1919, p. 62.) It would unduly extend the 
discussion. to set forth here adequate extracts from the foregoing 
authorities; but the pertinent passages of some of them have 
been printed in Appendix I to this brief. The opinions quoted 
from are exhaustive, well reasoned, and learned to an excep- 
tional degree. 

“It may be urged that the correct construction of the refer- 
endum provisions in the States renders them inapplicable to a 
proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution. Even if that 
were true—and there is strong authority to the contrary (see, 
e. g., the cases referred to above)—it is beside the point. The 
primary question is not whether the State referendum provi- 
sions embrace Federal constitutional amendments within their 
terms, but whether those provisions (either with or without the 
initiative provisions in the particular State) render the elec- 
torate such a part of the legislative body of the State as to 
constitute them in effect a third house of the ‘legislature’ of 
the State within the meaning of Article V of the Constitution, 
and thus make their assent necessary to due and legal ratifica- 
tion by the State of a proposed amendment to the National 
Constitution. If the referendum provisions of a given State 
embrace proposed Federal constitutional amendments, that 
means that in the State in question there now exists adequate 
machinery for submitting the matter to the electorate. If, 
however, such referendum provisions do not in terms apply to 
proposed Federal constitutional amendments, that merely indi- 
cates a present want of due instrumentalities for procuring an 
expression of the will of the people on the question in hand, and 
renders it incumbent upon the State to enact such measures as 
may be requisite toward that end. Inasmuch as section 3 of the 
proposed amendment allows seven years for ratification by the 
several States, it is apparent that there is plenty of time for 
the creation of an orderly procedure: in every initiative and 
referendum State for the purpose of enabling the respective elec- 
torates thereof to pronounce their judgment on the proposed 
Federal constitutional amendment in suit. 

“Such cases as Herbring v. Brown (190 Pac., 328 (Oreg.)) 
are not in conflict. with these contentions. It was held in the 
Herbring case that the existing provisions of the Oregon ref- 
erendum laws were not applicable to a proposed amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. It was not held, however, that under 


the initiative and referendum provisions in force in that State 


the electorate was not the repository of at least as much legisla- 
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tive power as its legislative assembly; in other words, it was 


not denied that in truth and effect the electorate of Oregon was 
an essential part of the ‘legislature’ of the State within the 
intent and meaning of that term in Article -V of the Constitution. 
No one can reasonably doubt that under the Oregon constitu- 
tion the electorate of the State retains virtually all the legisla- 
tive power as its legislative assembly; in other words, it was 
not denied that in truth and effect the electorate of Oregon was 
an essential part of the ‘legislature’ of the State within the 
intent and meaning of that term in Article V of the Constitution, 
No one can reasonably doubt that under the Oregon consti- 
tution the electorate of the State retains virtually all the legisla- 
tive power in its own hands. The question herein is whether, 
under such circumstances, the electorate of the State is not a 
part of the ‘legislature, whose ratification Article V of the 
Constitution requires. If it is, its assent must be procured. 
It may be true, as the Oregon court has held, that the present 
machinery in the State is not adapted to that purpose. But 
that merely renders it the duty of the legislature in Oregon to 
erect adequate statutory processes for the purpose, unless it 
wishes to remain disabled from acting upon proposed amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution. 

“The controlling inquiry, therefore, under this head is as to 
what constitutes a ‘legislature’ within the meaning of Article 
V of the Federal Constitution. It has been asserted that it 
consists solely of the legislative assembly of the State and 
that no State can limit the authority of any such representative 
body. But it is submitted that in those States where the initia- 
tive or the referendum or both are in general use, the legisla- 
ture’ of the State embraces the electorate as well, since the 
electorate is indisputably vested with a substantial part of the 
legislative power of those States. Upon this contention the 
Oregon case above cited did not pass. Neither has any other 
authority held to the contrary of our views, except the advisory 
opinion of the justices in Maine, 

“Tt would surely be illogical to argue, as was done in the 
court below, that amending the Federal Constitution is not 
legislating in any sense. The eases ordinarily cited for this 
proposition hold no such doctrine. All that is intended to be 
declared in those cases is that ‘the general assembly in 
amending the constitution, does not act in the exercise of its 
ordinary legislative authority. (State v. Cox, 8 Ark., 486, 443; 
Hollingsworth v. Virginia, 3 Dall., 378, 381n.) Amending the 
Federal Constitution is certainly not ordinary legislation, and, 
consequently, it does not require many things generally required 
of the usual legislation, as, for example, the assent or veto of 
the Executive. But inasmuch as the process goes to the crea- 
tion of the fundamental law in each State, it is necessarily 
lawmaking. Precisely because it is a legislative activity 
although not ordinary legislation—it has been intrusted ex- 
clusiyely to those branches of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments whose function it is to formulate the laws. The whole 
matter has been. lueidly discussed in Hawke v. Smith, decided 
in the Supreme Court of Ohio on September 30, 1919, as yet 
unreported, as follows: 

The functions conferred in different parts of the Federal 
Constitution upon the legislatures of the States are manifestly 
dual in their nature. For example, in the election of United 
States Senators by the legislatures of the several States, as 
provided by the Federal Constitution, until the recent amend- 
ment, the legislature acted as an electing power. It was not 
understood to be legislative and in States in which the governor 
had the veto power over legislation that power did not apply 
in the matter of electing Senators. The legislature represented 
the State in a manner similar to that in which the Dlectoral 
College represents it in the choice of President. On the other 
hand, the power conferred upon the legislatures in section 4 
of Article I of the Federal Constitution, which confers power 
on the legislature of each State to prescribe the ‘times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives, is purely legislative, and, as already pointed out, in the 
exercise of that power all the legislative machinery of the 
State was called into action in the performance of that State 
legislative duty. 

“Tt is true, as argued by counsel for plaintiff in error, that 
under ‘Article V the State participates in an act which amends 
the Federal Constitution, and in that sense performs a Federal 
function. But it does not follow that by the word ‘legislature’ 
in that section a corpus designatus is meant. It participates in 
the making of the fundamental law and its act is legislative in 
character. The making of the Constitution is the highest func- 
tion of legislation. That being so, it follows that in the exer- 
cise of this legislative function of ratification, the makers of 
the Federal Constitution contemplated that all of the agencies 
provided by the State for legislation should be empowered to 
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act in accordance with the provisions made by the State at the 
time the action on the ratification should be taken; and that 
the word ‘legislature’ in Article V is used in that sense, (The 
suggestion of the Ohio Supreme Court that the word legisla- 
ture’ in Article V of the Constitution may not have the same 
meaning as the same word in a different context in other por- 
tions of the Constitution, is clearly correct. (See, e. g., Texas v. 
White, 7 Wall. 700, 721.) This consideration makes pointless 
the fact that the ‘legislature’ referred to in other parts of the 
Constitution connotes merely the legislative assembly of the 
State.) 

“Tt has been suggested that this decision is distinguishable 
because the Ohio constitution expressly provides for referring 
proposed amendments to the Federal Constitution to the elec- 
torate. But no such distinction exists. If the ‘legislature’ 
which may ratify a proposed amendment is the legislative 
assembly alone, if only that body is intended by the word 
‘legislature’ as used in Article V of the Constitution of the 
United States, then manifestly no action by the State or the 
Congress can change the force and effect of the Constitution of 
the United States. It is only because the word ‘legislature’ in 
Article V signifies, not solely the legislative assembly of a State, 
but the repository of legislative power therein, that the provi- 
sion in the Ohio constitution can have any force and effect 
whatever. 

“The impropriety of permitting the legislative assembly of a 
State, in which the initiative or referendum preyails, to act 
upon a proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution to the 
exclusion of the electorate of the State, is emphasized in the 
ease of such a State as Missouri. By section 3 of Article II of 
its constitution it is expressly provided as follows: 

“+ As the preservation of the States and the maintenance of 
their governments are necessary to an indestructible Union, and 
were intended to coexist with it, the legislature is not authorized 
to adopt, nor will the people of this State ever assent to any 
amendment or change of the Constitution of the United States 
which may in anywise impair the right of local self-government 
belonging to the people of this State.’ 

“A clearer prohibition against ratification by the legislative 
assembly of any such amendment as the eighteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, it would be difficult to express. 
Nevertheless, the legislature of Missouri saw fit to give its 
assent thereto, although it could, of course, not have been 
unaware of the fact that the ‘change of the Constitution of the 
United States, which the proposed amendment intended, would 
clearly ‘impair the right of local self-government belonging to 
the people of the State.’ See State ex rel. Mullen v. Howell, 
181 Pac., 920, 922 (Wash.), quoted in Appendix (1), where the 
nature of the amendment is discussed. 

In another State, where, however, the referendum and initt- 
ative do not obtain, the plain will of the people, as expressed 
in the fundamental law, was likewise flouted by the legislative 
assembly. Section 19 of article 16 of the Florida constitu- 
tion provides that— 

No convention or legislature of this State shall act upon 
any amendment of the Constitution of the United States pro- 
posed by Congress to the several States, unless such conven- 
tion or legislature shall have been elected after such amend- 
ment is submitted.’ (Tennessee has a similar constitutional 
provision. It appears to have been complied with there.) 

“But the Florida Legislature, although only in part elected 
after the so-called eighteenth amendment was proposed by 
Congress in December, 1917 (see Florida constitution, art. 3, 
secs. 2 and 3, and art. 7, sec. 2), nevertheless undertook to 
ratify the amendment on December 14, 1918, in clear violation 
and defiance of the constitution of the State. 

“Tt follows from these premises that in 22 States of 
the Union (exclusive of the three which have not ratified the 
amendment) there has been only an apparent, but not in fact 
a valid, ratification of the so-called eighteenth amendment, and 
that, consequently, it can not yet be deemed to be a part of 
the Constitution of the United States and enforceable as such 
by the Congress and the several States. 

NV. 
“THE FOREGOING CONTENTIONS PRESENT JUSTICIABLE QUESTIONS, 
RA 

“In final analysis, the decisive inquiries considered in this 
brief are whether or not the so-called eighteenth amendment 
is authorized by the Constitution, and whether or not it has 
been ratified in accordance with the express requirements of 
the Constitution. The court is called upon to determine 


whether there are not two implied limitations upon the right 
to amend the Constitution, namely, (1) that no amendment 
shall in its primary and essential nature constitute mere legis- 


lation as distinguished from a constitutional provision, and 
(2) that no amendment shall directly and substantially tend 
toward the destruction of the right of the several States to 
local self-government, The court is further called upon to deter- 
mine whether the amendment has been duly ratified by the 
requisite number of ‘legislatures’ of the several States, in 
view of the fact that it was not submitted to the electorate in 
the States where the electorate has the initiative, or referen- 
dum, or both, in respect of State legislation. In other words, 
the questions raised call upon the court to construe and enforce 
implied and express limitations of the Constitution upon the 
power to amend under Article V. This is plainly a judicial 
function. 

It is argued that the inquiry concerning the invalidity of 
the so-called eighteenth amendment presents not a judicial, but 
solely a political question. A consideration of the nature of 
the plaintiff's contentions, however, should at once disclose that 
this objection is untenable. The plaintiff's claim is that the 
so-called amendment and the act of Congress enacted there- 
under destroy its valuable business and property, and that they 


.do so without constitutional authority or due process of law, 


inasmuch as the so-called amendment was adopted in violation 
of the limitations implied and inherent in Article V of the 
Constitution. Of course, what is implied in the Constitution is 
as effectually a part of it as what is expressed therein (Ex parte 
Yarbrough, 110 U. S., 651, 658); and if the limitations above 
contended for do in truth inhere in the Constitution and thus 
qualify and limit Article V, they must be accorded the same. 
force and effect as if they were in express terms contained in 
that article. The court is, therefore, in the case at bar only, 
called upon to construe Article V of the Constitution and to de- 
termine whether the plaintiffs rights have been unconstitution- 
ally invaded. That is an ordinary judicial controversy involv- 
ing a justiciable question over which the courts clearly have 
jurisdiction. (United States v. Lee, 106 U. S., 196, 208-9; 
Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson, 223 U. S., 605, 619; Koehler & 
Lauge v. Hill, 60 Iowa, 543, 623-4; Hammond v. Clark, 136 
Ga., 313; 12 Corpus Juris, p.880 and cases cited.) 

“ It is, of course, plainly the duty of the courts ‘to say what 
the law is.“ Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch, 137, 176; The 
Federalist, No. 78 (Ford's ed.), p. 521. For that reason 
it is necessarily their duty to determine the constitutionality 
of a statute; and, for the same reason, it must be their duty 
to decide what is in law and in fact a part of the Constitution. 
Ellingham v. Dye, 19 N. E., 1, 21 (Ind.). How else cán they 
know, declare, and enforce only what is the law and nothing 
else? In Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat., 264, 384, Chief Justice 
Marshall declared that— 

„The judicial power of every well constituted government 
must be coextensive with the legislative and must be capable 
of deciding every judicial question which grows out of the 
Constitution and laws. If any proposition may be considered 
as a political axiom, this, we think, may be so considered.’ 

“And in Hollingsworth v. Virginia, 3 Dall., 378, 381, 382, this 
court actually considered and determined whether the eleventh 
amendment to the Constitution had been validly adopted. 

“The argument in opposition to the so-called eighteenth 
amendment that it tends toward the destruction of the right of 
the several States to local self-government and distinctive exist- 
ence does not change the otherwise justiciable nature of the 
controversy. The authorities sustaining the principle announced 
and enforced in The Collector v. Day (11 Wall, 113) conclu- 
sively dispose of this suggestion. That leading case held that 
a Federal taxing act was invalid because it purported to tax 
a governmental instrumentality of a State, and the ground of 
the decision was, not that there was any express constitutional 
provision to that effect, but solely the necessary implication’ 
derived from the Constitution and ‘upheld by the great law of 
self-preservation’ (at pp. 125, 127). If the case at bar pre- 
sents only a political controversy, then The Collector v. Day 
and the well-considered authorities following it were wrongly 
decided, because in them substantially the same contention as 
is here put forward was not only entertained as a justiciable 
question but approved and enforced. 

“The case of Georgia v. Stanton (6 Wall., 50) does not in 
any wise conflict with the foregoing contention. It would, in- 
deed, be curious if it did, since the opinion of the court in that 
case and in the later case of The Collector v. Day were both 
delivered by Mr. Justice Nelson. In Georgia v. Stanton the 
State sued to enjoin the carrying out by the defendants of the 
so-called reconstruction acts,’ which Congress had passed after 
the Civil War in order to establish a republican form of govern- 
ment in the rebel States. The duty to secure to the States a 
republican form of government and the right to decide what 
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kind of State government is republican in form are exclusively 
vested in the political departments of the Federal Govern- 


ment. (Luther v. Borden, 7 How., 1; Pacific Telephone Co, v. 
Oregon, 223 U. S., 118; Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington, 
248 U. S., 219, 234.) The validity of the reconstruction acts 
was consequently not open to question in the courts; and the 
defendants in Georgia v. Stanton were acting under laws which 
the legislative department of the Government had a right to 
pass and the courts no right to review; and the suit was, 
therefore, one not maintainable, not only as involving a political 
question but as in effect a suit against the United States itself. 
(Oregon v. Hitchcock, 202 U. S., 60, 68-69.) The present suit 
is against officers specially charged with the enforcement of an 
act of Congress which is alleged to be unconstitutional, and 
which the courts have the right and the power to declare to 
be unconstitutional. (Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson, 223 U. S., 
605, 619.) 

Nor is there anything novel in the nature of the questions dis- 
cussed in the preceding points of this brief, for questions quite 
similar in character have been repeatedly before the courts and 
have been adjudicated as ordinary justiciable questions. Thus, 
for example, in Eason v. State (11 Ark., 481, 491) and State v. 
Keith (63 N. C., 140, 144) constitutional amendments purport- 
ing to nullify essential parts of the bill of rights were held 
invalid and unauthorized because of the necessary implications 
deemed by the court to arise out of the constitutions there 

under consideration operating to forbid amendments of such 
a nature; and in Knight v. Shelton (134 Fed., 423, 426) and 
Koehler & Lange v. Hill (60 Iowa, 543, 603) constitutional 
amendments were likewise held void by the courts for failure 
to comply with express conditions prescribed in constitutions 
for their amendment. As stated by a learned court after an 
exhaustive review of the point (McConaughy v. Secretary of 
State, 106 Minn., 392, 409): 

„The authorities are practically uniform in holding that 
whether a constitutional amendment has been properly adopted 
according to the requirements of an existing constitution is a 
judicial question.’ 

“The opposite view, as Chief Justice Day pointed out in 
Koehler & Lange ». Hill, supra, in effect amounts to a declara- 
tion— 

That the provisions of the Constitution for its own amend- 
ment are simply directory and may be disregarded, with im- 
punity; for it is idle to say that these requirements of the Con- 
stitution must be observed, if the departments charged with 
their observance are the sole judges as to whether or not they 
have been complied with.“ 

See also the reasoning in Bott v. Secretary of State, 63 N. J. 
L., 289, and Oakland Paving Co. v. Hilton, 69 Calif., 479. 

“Tt would certainly be vain for a constitution to declare or 
imply limitations upon the power to amend it, if those limita- 
tions could be transgressed at will by the very persons who were 
intended by the people to be restrained and confined within fixed 
or prescribed limits. Any such doctrine would empower agents 
of the Government or of the people to exceed their authority at 
pleasure. As the authorities cited disclose, the weight of judi- 
cial opinion has regarded the question whether an amendment 
to a State constitution has been duly adopted as involving an 
ordinary judicial inquiry. It would seem, therefore, neces- 
sarily to follow that the same conclusion is a fortiori correct in 
respect of an amendment to the Federal Constitution. Amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution have so far been solely the 
work of delegated agents, namely, the Houses of Congress and 
the legislatures of the States; the people as such have not been 
consulted. It ought, consequently, to be a justiciable question 
whether these agents have or have not transcended their limited 
authority. Where State constitutions are amended the proposed 
amendment is in every instance submitted to the people to pass 
upon. In such cases it might be proper to view the limitations 
upon the power to amend State constitutions merely as directory 
and to regard the vote of the people as corrective and conclu- 
sive; but, nevertheless, as we have seen above, even amendments 
to State constitutions, directly voted upon by the people of the 
States, have been held null and void when they conflicted with 
any of the express or implied constitutional limitations upon 
the amending power. 

“Tt should further be borne in mind that the question is not 
whether a constitution is valid. A court organized and hold- 
ing office under a constitution is not to be considered author- 
ized to decide whether that constitution exists. It owes its 
very existence and whatever authority it has to that constitu- 
tion; it is sworn to uphold that very instrument; the case 
which would raise any question of the validity of the consti- 
tution could only come before it under the self-same constitu- 
tion, and, therefore, both the court and the parties should not 
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be heard to repudiate the existence of that constitution. A 
decree of a court that a constitution was illegal in tote might 
operate to leave no lawfully constituted authority in power 
and remit the people to a state of anarchy. None of these con- 
siderations, which might render wholly political and nonjus- 
ticiable the question whether the government and its constitu- 
tion are lawful, is in any wise operative in the case at bar. 
The plaintiff is but seeking to uphold and enforce the Consti- 
tution of the United States and its limitations and provisions. 
There is, therefore, no vestige of similarity between such a 
case as this and those controversies illustrated by authorities 
like Luther v. Borden (7 How., 1), which involves questions es- 
sentially political and nonjusticiable in their character, 

An effort was made by counsel in the court below to distin- 
guish the cases which had held void constitutional amendments 
not adopted in accordance with the procedure prescribed in a 
State constitution from a case in which it was objected that 
the attempted amendment was of such a nature as not to be 
a legitimate or authorized subject of a constitutional amend- 
ment. The former was conceded to present a justiciable con- 
troversy ; the latter, it was contended, did not. The distinction, 
however, is quite untenable. It exalts requirements of a consti- 
tution haying to do with matters of mere form over require- 
ments in the same instrument governing the most serious mat- 
ters of substance. If one essential limitation of a constitution 
may be regarded as more binding than another, it is manifest 
that one relating to substance should take precedence over one 
relating merely to procedure. But the argument in question 
attempts to reverse this obvious relation, and affords judicial 
protection to matters of form, while denying any right to the 
courts to protect even the most momentous requirements of 
substance. As might be expected, such a contention is without 
support in authority; and, indeed, as stated above, was ruled 
to the direct contrary in Eason v. State (11 Ark., 481, 491). 
See, also, Ellingham v. Dye (19 N. E., 1, 21), where it was said 
that— 

The power to determine and declare the law covers the 
whole body of the law, fundamental and ordinary; the latter 
being those laws which apply to particulars and are tenta- 
tive, occasional, and in the nature of temporary expedients. 
Whether legislatire action is void for want of power in that 
body, or because the constitutional forms or conditions have 
not been followed or have been violated, may become a judicial 
question, and upon the courts the inevasible duty to determine 
it falls. And so the power resides in the courts, and they — 
have, with practical uniformity, exercised the authority to de- 
termine the validity of proposal, submission, or ratification of 
changes in the organic law. Such is the rule in this State.’ 


“B. 


“ Equally untenable is the contention that the proclamation of 
the Acting Secretary of State of the United States, announcing 
the due ratification of the amendment, has rendered non- 
justiciable in the courts the question of the validity and due 
adoption of the alleged eighteenth amendment. 

“The foremost fact to bear in mind in connection with this 
contention is that the Constitution of the United States does 
not provide for any finding, determination, or even notice of 
an amendment by the Secretary of State or any other officer. 
Article V merely declares that an amendment which has been 
duly proposed ‘shall be yalid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States.’ By the express declara- 
tion of the Constitution, therefore, only an amendment which 
has actually become such in truth and in law is provided for, 
and not an amendment which some ministerial or legislative 
officer believes or declares to have validly become a part of the 
Constitution. Thus, an amendment which had been duly ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States would auto- 
matically become part of the Constitution despite the fact that 
a Secretary of State might refuse to announce it because he 
erroneously believed the ratifications to be defective for some 
reason. No court would hesitate to disregard his error of law 
or fact under the circumstances supposed. Likewise, the action 
of a Secretary of State in proclaiming that an amendment was 
in effect, when it had not yet been ratified by the requisite 
number of States, or when it had not yet been ratified by all 
the houses of the legislature in the requisite number of States, 
would have to be regarded as a nullity. Any other result would 
mean that amendments could be made to the Constitution only 
if they won the approval of the Secretary of State. Such an 
interpretation of the fundamental law is plainly erroneous. 
To refuse an injured party the right to call the action of the 
Secretary of State into question in the courts would be, to all 
practical intents and purposes, refusing to uphold the Constitu- 
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tion ang permitting it to be nullified at will by a mere minis- 
terial o 

“This very amendment and what has been done under it dis- 
close the soundness of this view. ‘The officers of the Federal 
Government have assumed or declared that the eighteenth 
amendment became law on January 16, 1919, when the requisite 
number of States are supposed to have ratified it, and thus be- 
came enforceable on January 16, 1920, according to its terms. 
But, as the court will perceive on reading the proclamation of 
the Acting Secretary of State, the only date mentioned therein is 
January 29, 1919. The Secretary does not so much as refer to 
January 16, 1919, and if his declaration or finding were neces- 
sary or could be effective for any purpose, it is plain that this 
amendment could not be properly regarded as law by anyone 
prior to January 29, 1919, The reason, however, why no one 
can logically argue for such an outcome is obvious. It is merely 
becuuse the Constitution itself in Article V has in mandatory 
terms provided that an amendment ‘ shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of this Constitution,’ not when so found or 
declared by the Secretary of State or anyone else, but solely 
‘t when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or 
the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress.“ 

“The Constitution having provided the circumstances under 
which an amendment shall become effective, of course Congress 
may not add to or detract from them. Otherwise, Congress 
would have power to override or nullify the Constitution. It 
follows that even if there were a statute remitting to the Secre- 
tary of State the right conclusively to determine whether a pro- 
posed amendment was in force and effect, it would be a mere 
nullity. But there is in fact no such statute. Section 205 of 
the Revised Statutes does not even purport to vest any such 
authority. It merely provides that— 

Whenever official notice is received at the Department of 
State that any amendment proposed to the Constitution of the 
United States has been adopted, according to the provisions of 
the Constitution, the Secretary of State shall forthwith cause 
the amendment to be published in the newspapers authorized 
to promulgate the laws, with his certificate, specifying the 
States by which the same may haye been adopted, and that the 
Same has become valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part of 
the Constitution of the United States.’ 

“Accordingly, the Secretary of State may give notice only 
when an amendment in fact ‘has been adopted according to the 
provisions of the Constitution,’ and not otherwise; and even 
then may only certify, not that he now finds or declares the 
amendment to be valid, but only that because theretofore duly 
adopted, ‘the same has become valid,’ ete. The Secretary of 
State, in acting under section 205 of the Revised Statutes, is 
performing a ministerial and not a judicial function, and if he 
errs, it must be manifest that his errors, whether of fact or 
law, are binding on no one and may be corrected by the courts. 

“There is an unbroken current of authority which supports 
these views. (Hawke v. Smith, Court of Common Pleas, 
Franklin County, Dillon, J., June 19, 1919, affirmed by the 
Ohio Supreme Court, September 30, 1919; McConaughy v. Sec- 
retary of State, 106 Minn., 392, 408-414; Knight v. Shelton, 
134 Fed., 423, 438-440; Bott v. Secretary of State, 63 N. J. L., 
289.) In Hawke v. Smith, supra, the court dealt with the pre- 
cise question herein involved, and held that the proclamation 
of the Acting Secretary of State ‘of course, has no legal force 
or effect’ upon the case. The same view has recently been 
expressed by District Judge Rudkin in the matter of Dillon, 
U. S. D. C., N. D., Calif., January 27, 1920, who said: 

“<The promulgation of a constitutional amendment under 
section 205 is no more essential to its validity than is the pro- 
muigation of an act of Congress under the preceding section, 
and the former is no more the beginning of the amendment 
than the latter is the beginning of the law. For, notwithstand- 
ing the requirement for promulgation, it is universally recog- 
nized that an act of Congress takes effect and is in force from 
the date of its passage and approval, and a constitutional 
amendment is likewise in full force and effect from and after 
its ratification by the requisite number of States.’ 

“In the well-considered case of McConaughy v. Secretary of 
State, supra, the court, after an extensive review of the authori- 
ties, said: 

„The recent case of Rice v. Palmer, 78 Ark., 432, 440, 
presented the identical question which we have under consid- 
eration. In reference to the contention that the Constitution 
intended to delegate to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the power to determine whether an amendment had 
been adopted, and that the question was political, and not 
judicial, the court observed: “This argument has often been 


made in similar cases to the courts, and it is found in many 


dissenting opinions, but, with possibly a few exceptions, it is 
not found in the prevailing opinion.”’ “ 

„There can be little doubt that the consensus of judicial 
opinion is to the effect that it is the absolute duty of the 
judiciary to determine whether the Constitution has been 
amended in the manner required by the Constitution, unless a 
special tribunal has been created to determine the question; 
and eyen then many of the courts hold that the tribunal can 
not be permitted to illegally amend the organic law. There is 
some authority for the view that when the Constitution itself 
creates a special tribunal, and confides to it the exclusive power 
to canvass votes and declare the results, and makes the amend- 
ment a part of the Constitution as a result of such declaration 
by proclamation or otherwise, the action of such tribunal is 
final and conclusive. It may be conceded that this is true when 
it clearly appears that such was the intention of the people 
when they adopted the Constitution. The right to provide a 
special tribunal is not open to question; but it is very certain 
that the people of Minnesota have not done so.“ 

“Tt must, therefore, be manifest that the Constitution of the 
United States does not make the Secretary of State or any 
other nonjudicial body a special tribunal to determine whether 
the Constitution has or has not been amended; and it is equally 
plain that section 205 of the Revised Statutes’ does not purport 
to do so. But even if it did, it would be of no effect; the 
Constitution can not be validly amended except in compliance 
with its own provisions, both those expressed and those implied. 
It is the duty of the courts to say what the Constitution means 
and requires, and it is elementary that Congress can not dero- 
gate from the judicial power and vest judicial duties in non- 
judicial officers. If, consequently, Congress had attempted in 
section 205 to make the Secretary of State the sole judge of 
the question whether the Constitution had or had not been 
properly amended, its action would be void. So the court de- 
clared in Knight v. Shelton, 134 Fed., 423, 439, where the 
following language was used: 

In neither of these acts did the legislature attempt to make 
the decision of the canvassing board conclusive, and for this rea- 
son it is unnecessary to determine whether it possessed such 
power, which, in view of the fact that the constitution estab- 
lished three departments—the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial—and vested all judicial powers in the judicial department, 
except jurisdiction to determine contests for certain State offi- 
cers hereinbefore mentioned, is at least doubtful. To hold, in 
the absence of any express provision in the constitution de- 
priving the judicial department of the State of any of the func- 
tions which naturally belong to that department, that the legis- 
lature could take away that power would be violative of the 
spirit which pervades not only the constitution of this State, but 
that of every other State of this Union. It would, in effect, 
make that department an inferior, and not a coordinate, branch 
of the Government. The independence of the courts in unhesi- 
tatingly declaring acts in conflict with the constitution void, 
and thus reviewing the acts of the legislative department of the 
State, has done more to preserve the blessings of liberty which 
we now enjoy than any other act of any department of the 
Government,’ 

“Tt is vain to urge that because State ministerial officers 
have transmitted the alleged ratifications of the eighteenth 
amendment by their respective States, the validity and legal 
effect of the action of the States may not be inquired into. 
What is the ‘legislature’ of a State under Article V of the 
Constitution, or a proper amendment thereunder, are Federal 
questions, the decision of which this court, of course, can not 
abdicate because a ministerial State officer has attempted to 
decide them. Moreover, there is no statutory authority con- 
ferred upon such an officer by the States or the United States 
conclusively to pass upon the matter. The considerations above 
urged in respect of the Secretary of State apply with even 
greater force to the State functionaries transmitting alleged 
ratifications. 

CONCLUSION, 

“Tt is submitted that the destruction of the liquor traffic, 
eyen if desirable in some aspects, at the expense of ultimately 
subverting our Federal system and local self-government and 
turning our Constitution into a mere code of statutory enact- 
ments, of erecting a constitutional precedent which will afford 
legal justification for spoliation and the destruction of repub- 
lican government, and of leaving every natural right, whether 
of life, liberty, or property, wholly at the mercy of future con- 
stitutional amendment, may be too high a price to pay for even 
the greatest reform, and such a misfortune should not be visited 
upon the people of the United States because a comparatively 
small minority of them are incapable of self-restraint in the 
use of liquor. It may be the duty of government to protect the 
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comparatively few weak and degenerate among the people, but 
it can not be its duty to remedy even an admitted evil if such 
remedy necessarily inyolves laying the foundation for the pos- 
sible ultimate overthrow of our Federal system of government. 
“Tt is, therefore, submitted that the alleged eighteenth 

amendment should be declared to be void, and that the decree 
of the court below should be reversed and the plaintiff's motion 
for an injunction pendente lite granted. 

„Ehe Roor, 

“ WILLIAM D. GUTHRIE, 

“ ROBERT CRAIN, 

“ BERNARD HERSHKOPF, 

“ Of Counsel for Appellant. 


“ WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1920.” 


“In THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“ October Term, 1919. 


* 8 Feigenspan, a corporation, appellant, v. Joseph L. Bodine, 
Inited States attorney for the district of New Jersey, and Charles V. 
Duffy, collector of internal revenue, of the fifth district of New 
Jersey, appellees. No. 788. On appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of New Jersey.] 


* BRIEF FOR THE APPELLEES. 

“This is an appeal from a decree of the district court dismiss- 
ing a bill filed by the appellant to enjoin a United States district 
attorney and a deputy collector of internal revenue from enforc- 
ing against it the provisions of the act of Congress of October 
28, 1919 (41 Stat., c. 83, p. 305), known as the Volstead Act, and 
intended to enforce the eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

“STATEMENT OF THE CASE, E 

“The appellant, a New Jersey corporation, for many years 
has been engaged in the manufacture and sale of beer. It 
alleges that it has on hand a large quantity of beer, containing 
not to exceed 2.75 per cent of alcohol, which was lawfully manu- 
factured prior to the passage of the Volstead Act. This beer is 
alleged to be, in fact, nonintoxicating, and the right is asserted 
to continue to manufacture it. Indeed, the right is asserted to 
manufacture and sell intoxicating beer after the war prohibi- 
tion act shall cease to be in effect, plaintiff contending that the 
eighteenth amendment is invalid, and that, when the war prohi- 
bition act ceases to be in effect Congress will be without au- 
thority to prohibit the sale or manufacture of intoxicating bevy- 
erages within the State of New Jersey. If mistaken in this 
contention, appellant insists that the Volstead Act, in so far as 
it prohibits the sale of beer which is not, in fact, intoxicating, 
and in so far as it destroys the value of lawfully preexisting 
property, is unconstitutional. 

“ CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS AND STATUTES INVOLVED, 

“The provision of the Constitution relating to amendments 
is Article V, which is as follows: 

„The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitu- 
tion, or, on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several States, shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of this Constitution when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions 
in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratifica- 
tion may be proposed by the Congress: Provided, That no amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the year 1808 shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of the first article, and that no State, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.“ 

“Section 205 of the Revised Statutes, taken from the act of 
April 20, 1818, is as follows: 

„Whenever official notice is received at the Department of 
State that any amendment proposed to the Constitution of the 
United States has been adopted according to the provisions of 
the Constitution, the Secretary of State shall forthwith cause 
the amendment to be published in the newspapers authorized 
to promulgate the laws, with his certificate, specifying the States 
by which the same may have been adopted, and that the same 
has become yalid to all intents and purposes as a part of the 
Constitution of the United States.’ 

“In December, 1917, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
Congress passed a resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States as follows (40 Stat., 1050): 

“* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to the 
States, to become valid as a part of the Constitution when rati- 
fied by the legislatures of the several States as provided by the 
Constitution: 


“ ARTICLE —. 


“*Secrion 1. After one year from the ratification of this arti- 
cle the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

“*Sec. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

“t Seo. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of the several States, as provided in the Constitution, 
within seven years from the date of the submission hereof to 
the States by the Congress.’ 

“On January 29, 1919, the legislatures of 36 of the States 
having ratified the amendment thus proposed, the Secretary of 
State issued his proclamation declaring the same a part of the 
Constitution. Subsequently, the legislatures of nine other States 
ratified, leaving only the States of Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey not ratifying. On October 28, 1919, Congress 
passed the Volstead Act. Title I of that act was intended to 
secure a more efficient enforcement of the act known as the war 
prohibition act, and to this end provided, among other things, 
that thereafter the term ‘intoxicating liquor” as used in that 
act, should be deemed to include all beverages of the classes 
mentioned containing as much as one-half of 1 per cent of alco- 
hol. Title II was to take effect upon the going into effect of 
the eighteenth amendment, and prohibited the sale, manufacture, 
and importation of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes 
and prescribed penalties to be imposed upon offenders. Section 
1 of Title II contains this provision: 

The word “liquor” or the phrase “ intoxicating liquor” 
shall be construed to include alcohol, brandy, whisky, rum, gin, 
beer, ale, porter, and wine, and in addition thereto any spirit- 
uous, vinous, malt, or fermented liquor, liquids, and compounds, 
whether medicated, proprietary, patented, or not, and by what- 
ever name called, containing one-half of 1 per cent, or more, of 
alcohol by volume, which are fit for use for beverage purposes: 
Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend to de- 
alcoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced by the 
process by which beer, ale, porter, or wine is produced, if it 
contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, 
and is made as prescribed in section 37 of this title, and is 
otherwise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and is con- 
tained and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled bottles, 
casks, or containers as the commissioner may by regulation 
prescribe,’ 

“THE CONTENTIONS OF APPELLANT, 

“The bill assails the eighteenth amendment itself, the Vol- 
stead Act as a whole, and the section of that act defining in- 
toxicating liquor. The specific contentions are as follows: 

“1. The eighteenth amendment is not within the amending 
power, because it is mere legislation and not a proper amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

2. Article V: of the Constitution of the United States does 
not authorize an amendment which directly, or in principle, 
tends to impair and destroy the reserved police or governmental 
powers of the several States and their right to local self- 
government. 

“3. It does not appear that two-thirds of both Houses of 
Congress deemed the eighteenth amendment necessary. 

“4, The eighteenth amendment has not become a part of the 
Constitution because it has not been ratified by 36 of the States, 
since in some of the States the ratification of an amendment to 
the Constitution by the legislature is subject to the referendum 
features of the State constitution. 

5. The Volstead Act, if otherwise constitutional, is not in 
effect in New Jersey, because it has not been concurred in by the 
legislature of that State. > 

“6. Assuming the eighteenth amendment to be valid, and that 
Congress has the power without the concurrence of the several 
States to enact legislation for its enforcement, the definition 
of intoxicating liquor contained in the Volstead Act is not ap- 
propriate enforcement legislation and is unconstitutional. 

“7. The Volstead Act, as applied to lawfully acquired pre- 
existing property, is unconstitutional. 


“THE CONTENTIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


“The Government challenges all of the above contentions and 
insists: 

“i, The first four contentions present questions which are 
committed by the Constitution to the political branch of the 
Government for determination and are not justiciable questions. 

“2 The eighteenth amendment establishes a fundamental 
rule of law and confers the power to legislate to enforce it, and 
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is clearly an amendment within the meaning of Article V of the 
Constitution. 

“3. Article V of the Constitution provides the means by 
which powers which had previously been reserved to the States 
or the people thereof may be conferred upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and confides to the proposing and ratifying bodies 
named therein the power to determine the nature and wisdom 
of and the method for adopting any amendment to the Constitu- 
tion except as in said article otherwise provided. 

“4. The passage, by the votes of two-thirds of both Houses, 
of a resolution proposing an amendment, and reciting that 
two-thirds of each House concur therein, establishes the fact 
that two-thirds of both Houses deem such proposal necessary 
within the meaning of Article V. 

“5. The eighteenth amendment has been ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States. In ratifying an amen 
ment to the Federal Constitution the legislature of a State per- 
forms a function and exercises a power expressly conferred upon 
it by the people of the United States through the Constitution 
of the United States, and this power can not be abrogated, al- 
tered, restricted, or conditioned by any provisions of a State law 
or a State constitution. 

“6. The second section of the eighteenth amendment confers 
upon Congress the power to legislate for the enforcement of sec- 
tion 1. The passage of an appropriate enforcement act by Con- 
gress makes the act a law, and no concurrence of the legislature 
of the State is necessary to render it effective throughout the 
entire United States. 

7. In order to effectively enforce the prohibition against 
intoxicating liquors Congress had ample power to adopt the 
definition contained in the Volstead Act as a means appropriate 
to such enforcement. R 

“8. The Volstead Act is an exercise of the police power, and 
whatever hardships may result from the destruction or impair- 
ment of the value of property or of beer heretofore lawfully 
inanufactured, it can not be said that there has been such a 
taking of property or beer as requires compensation, or that 
the resulting impairment of values is unconstitutional. 

“ BRIER, 

“Tn other cases recently heard and still undecided, all the 
questions involved in this case have been submitted to the court 
for determination. Some of those cases have presented one 
question, and some others. The present case, howeyer, has com- 
bined in one bill nearly all the questions which have been urged 
in the other cases. In each case heretofore heard the Govern- 
ment has contented itself with replying to the particular ques- 
tions raised in that case. While this brief contains a repetition of 
arguments previously presented, it is thought that it may be 
helpful to collect in one brief the arguments in support of the 
Government’s contentions on all of these questions and obviate 
the necessity of referring to separate briefs for some of them. 


“T.—Nature and effect of the eighteenth amendment. 


“ Before taking up appellant's contentions specifically it may 
be well to examine for a moment in some detail the eighteenth 
amendment and consider just what it is and what its presence 
as a part of the Constitution will mean. Unquestionably, speak- 
ing in general terms, section 1 establishes a fundamental rule 
of governmental policy, and section 2 confers power to enforce 
this rule. It deals generally with the nation-wide subject of 
intoxicating liquors. 

“Prior to the adoption of this amendment the several States 
had plenary power to deal with the subject of intoxicating 
liquors within their borders, except in such manner as the same 
interfered with powers which could be lawfully exercised by 
Congress. Congress had no power, except as an incident to its 
war powers, or some other express power, to prohibit either 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors. 
Under its taxing power, and for the purpose of insuring the 
collection of taxes, it did have the right to regulate and impose 
conditions upon both such manufacture and sale. Under its 
power to regulate foreign commerce, it probably had the power 
to prohibit the importation or exportation of intoxicating liquor. 
Under its power to regulate interstate commerce, it could pro- 
hibit the transportation of intoxicating liquors therein. It had 
exercised this power in aid of the prohibition laws of the seyv- 
eral States. By the Webb-Kenyon Act (37 Stat., c. 90, p. 699) 
it divested intoxicating liquors of their interstate character 
when intended to be received, possessed, sold, or in any manner 
used in yiolation of the law of any State into which they were 
shipped. 

“In holding that act constitutional this court said that ‘in 
view of the nature and character of intoxicants’ Congress had 
the power to forbid their movement in interstate commerce, 
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but that instead of so doing it had simply established a regula- 
tion making it impossible for one State to violate the prohibi- 
tion laws of another through the channels of interstate com- 
merce. The result was that after the passage of the Webb- 
Kenyon law a State could prohibit the transportation into it of 
intoxicating liquors from another State when they were to be 
used in violation of its own laws. (Clark Distilling Co. v. 
Western Maryland Ry. Co., 242 U. S., 311.) In other words, 
Congress had the power, if it saw fit, to absolutely prohibit the 
transportation into a State of intoxicating liquors. At the 
same time the State had the right to prohibit such transporta- 
tion when the receipt or use of such liquors would be contrary 
to its own laws. Later, Congress, by the Reed amendment (39 
Stat., c. 162, pp. 1058, 1069), imposed its own prohibition by 
making it unlawful to transport in interstate commerce intoxi- 
cating liquors into any State whose laws forbade the manufac- 
ture or sale of such liquors for beverage purposes. Thereafter 
a shipment of liquor into such a State would be a violation 
both of the Federal law and the State law. Congress, of course, 
had plenary power to prohibit or regulate the liquor traffic in 
the District of Columbia and the Territories. 

“This was the state of the law when the eighteenth amend- 
ment was proposed. The first section simply provides that the 
manufacture, sale, transportation, importation, or exportation 
of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes is prohibited 
throughout the United States. Standing alone, this merely 
establishes a fundamental rule of law to which all legislation, 
either by Congress or the legislatures of the States, shall be sub- 
ject. It leaves the liquor traffic within a State subject to the 
police power of that State, but imposes upon the exercise of 
that power, in regulating the traffic, the condition that manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation for beverage purposes shall not 
be made lawful. For the suppression of the traffic, the police 
powers of the States are left untouched. a 

“ The fundamental rule of law thus established imposes a limi- 
tation upon the power of Congress to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce, This power remains the same that it was 
before, with the exception that in regulating such commerce 
Congress has been forbidden to permit the transportation of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. The amendment 
says to Congress: ‘You may regulate interstate commerce and 
foreign commerce as you see fit, except that you must recognize 
that intoxicating liquors intended for beverage purposes are no 
longer legitimate articles of interstate or foreign commerce.’ 
In other words, by the Webb-Kenyon Act Congress had divested 
them of their interstate character in certain cases. ‘The Con- 
stitution now makes this divestiture permanent and complete 
when they are intended for beverage purposes. The Reed 
amendment had prohibited the transportation of intoxicating 
liquors into prohibition States. The constitutional prohibition 
made all the States prohibition States and extended the prin- 
ciple of the Reed amendment to all interstate and foreign com- 
merce. : 

“Section 1 of the eighteenth amendment may also be said to 
be a limitation upon the incidental powers which Congress exer- 
cises in enforcing its power of taxation. Heretofore it has had 
the power to tax both the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. In order to secure the payment of taxes levied, it has 
had the incidental power to regulate and oversee both the manu- 
facture and sale of such liquors. It has, in fact, permitted 
their manufacture only under governmental supervision. Re- 
gardless of the use for which they were intended, it still has 
the power to tax such liquors if they shall be manufactured ; 
but section 1 of the eighteenth amendment forbids the Govern- 
ment to permit or supervise their manufacture if intended for 
beverage purposes. 

“Section 1 thus confers no power. It effects, rather, a limita- 
tion upon powers which had previously been exercised both by 
Congress and the legislatures of the several States. 

“ Section 2, however, was intended to make the prohibition 
effective by legislation to give it activity and by securing the 
punishment of those who violate it. For this reason it was 
deemed necessary to confer addditional power upon Congress; 
but evidently it was not thought proper to curtail the continued 
exercise by the States of the power they already had to sup- 
press the liquor traffic. A second section was therefore added, 
to the effect that ‘the Congress and the several States shall 
haye concurrent power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.’ 

“On the argument of one of the cases recently heard it was 
stated generally by counsel for the Government that this section ` 
could hardly be said to confer power upon the States to legislate 
for the suppression of the liquor traffic, since they already had 
plenary power on that subject; that is, it did not confer on the 
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States any power which they did not previously But 
making prohibition a national policy and mandate might well 
have made the enforcement of the amendment solely a matter of 
Federal power. This section 2, therefore, does confer on the 
several States the power to enforce this mandate of the Federal 
law within their borders by such appropriate means as they 
see fit, while leaving the power of Congress to legislate to carry 
out its views by Federal statutes throughout the entire United 
States. 

“The effect of section 2, therefore, was to confer upon Con- 
gress the same scope of power throughout the Union and terri- 
tory subject to the United States that the States already had as 
to their respective areas and to declare that the powers of 
the two governments should be concurrent and the exercise by 
one should not interfere with the other. 

“Tt would seem to be a fair summary of the eighteenth 
amendment as a whole to say that Congress and the several 
States shall concurrently have the power to deal with the sub- 
ject of intoxicating beverages, but that the powers of both 
shall be subject to the limitation that the manufacture, sale, 
transportation, importation, or exportation of 8 
liquors for beverage purposes shall be unlawful. Taking this 
fundamental rule as a starting point, each may legislate for the 
suppression of the traffic in such way as it deems necessary. 
“II. Questions committed by the Constitution to the political branch of 

the Government for determination. 

“ It is said that the nature of this amendment is such that it 
is not within the amending power created by Article V of the 
Constitution. The contention. is, first, that it is not in fact an 
amendment at all, but is merely legislation under the guise of 
an amendment. In the second place, it is asserted that the 
rights previously reserved to the States can not be taken away 
from them in the method provided by Article V for adopting 
amendments. It is also claimed that the ratification by the 
legislature is not final in those States whose constitutions pro- 
vide for a referendum. 

“Tt may be conceded that if there is anything in the Con- 
stitution which defines an amendment in such a way as to ex- 
clude one of the nature of that now in question or if it can be 
said that the Constitution of the United States reserves to the 
people of a State the right to control the legislature in the rati- 
fication of an amendment, the court could properly declare the 
eighteenth amendment invalid for a noneompliance with such 
restriction, But if the Constitution has not defined an amend- 
ment or has left it to the political branch of the Government to 
determine what amendments are necessary or proper, and if, 
under a true interpretation of the Constitution, the power to 
determine when an amendment has been ratified by the requi- 
site number of legislatures, as provided in Article V, belongs 
to the political braneh of the Government, then neither of these 
questions is justiciable, but both are political. 

“The Constitution nowhere refers to the subject of amend- 
ments except in Article V. That article does not attempt a 
definition of the word ‘amendment.’ It places no limitation 
upon the character of amendments which may be made, except 
with respect to the equal suffrage of the States in the Senate 
and one temporary restriction, to be in effect only until 1808. 
With these exceptions it is expressly provided that any amend- 
ment may be proposed which two-thirds of the Members of both 
Houses of Congress deem it necessary to propose. In so many 
words, then, the constitutional test of whether a change shall 
be made in the Constitution, whether something shall be stricken 
from it or something added thereto, is whether two-thirds of 
the Members of both Houses of Congress deem it necessary to 
propose such amendment. When, in obedience to the Constitu- 
tion, therefore, Congress has determined that a particular rule 
of law or of government is the proper subject matter of an 
amendment, and deems it necessary to propose such an amend- 
ment, by what authority can the courts review and reverse the 
deliberate judgment of Congress? The only limitation upon the 
power of Congress is that two-thirds of the Members of both 
Houses shall deem the proposed action necessary. The review- 
ing authority is the legislatures or conventions of the States. 
The required concurrence of three-fourths is the check on an 
improper proposal of the Congress. 

“ The question upon which the proposal of a particular amend- 
ment must depend is clearly, then, purely a question of policy. 
Authorities need not be cited to show the unbroken rule estab- 
lished by this court that the judgment of Congress on mere mat- 
ters of policy committed to it is not open to review by the courts. 
The contrary contention in this case rests alone upon the fallacy 
that whenever there is a contro arising out of any pro- 


vision of the Constitution of the United States its final determi- 
nation is committed to the judiciary. There is, however, noth- 
ing in the Constitution which gives color to so broad a conten- 


tion. The only express grant of power to the courts is contained 
in the provision of Article III, that— 

„The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish.’ 

Section 2 of the same article confines this judicial power to 
*cases in law and equity.’ The courts are authorized, there- 
fore, only to decide such questions, whether growing out of the 
Constitution or not, as may properly arise in an actual case, 
either in law or equity. ‘There is no intimation of an intention 
to make the judicial power any broader or more extensive than 
it had theretofore been understood to be. On the contrary, 
every express provision of the Constitution relating to this 
power is in the nature of a restriction rather than an enlarge- 
ment—such as the provision for trial by jury and that criminal 
trials shall be held in the State where the crime has been com- 
mitted and the rights secured to the accused by the fifth amend- 
ment. It can not be said that at the time the Constitution was 
adopted there was any feeling that the power to determine con- 
stitutional questions arising in the conduct of the Government 
could not be safely reposed elsewhere than in the courts. On the 
contrary, there was at that time a strong feeling that too much 
power in the courts would be a source of danger to the future 
Republic. 

It is undoubtedly true that the experience of nearly a century 
and a half has led to greater confidence in the wisdom of having 
the judiciary determine finally questions of a legal nature aris- 
ing out of the Constitution. But the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, impressed with the necessity of retaining as much power 
as possible in the people and their direct representatives, con- 
sidered that there were many questions that would arise in the 
conduct of the Government which should not be committed to 
the courts, but which should be dealt with through other branches 
of the Government. Hence there are numerous constitutional 
questions which the Constitution has expressly committed to 
some other branch of the Government for decision and others 
which, this court has held, a fair interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion likewise commits to other branches of the Government. 

“The Constitution, in Arteile IV, section 4, provides that the 
United States shall guarantee to every State a republican 
form of government and shall protect each State against in- 
vasion and, on application of the legislature or of the execu- 
tive, against domestic violence. There is no express provision 
declaring by what authority it shall be determined that a par- 
ticular form of government is republican. But it is now thor- 
oughly settled that this court can never be called on to deter- 
mine whether a particular State government is republican 
in form. The same article also provides that the United States 
shall protect each of the States against invasion, and ‘on ap- 
plication of the legislature, or of the executive (when the 
legislature can not be convened) against, domestic violence.’ 
Early in the history of the country these provisions of the 
Constitution were brought before this court in a case arising 
in Rhode Island. There were two governments, each claiming 
to be the real government of the State, and it was sought to 
have this court determine whieh, in fact, was the government 
of the State. The court, however, said that— 
eas the United States guarantee to each State a republican 
government, Congress must necessarily decide what govern- 
ment is established in the State before it can determine whether 
it is republican or not. * * * And its decision is binding 
on every other department of the Government, and could not 
be questioned in a judicial tribunal.’ (Luther v. Borden, T 
How., 42.) 

It was also held: 

“*Tt rested with Congress, too, to determine upon the means 
proper to be adopted to fulfill this guarantee. They might, if 
they had deemed it most advisable to do so, have placed it in 
the power of a court to decide when the contingency had hap- 
pened which required the Federal Government to interfere. 
But Congress thought otherwise, and no doubt wisely; and by 
the act of February 28, 1795, provided 
“that the President should determine.’ (Id., 42—43.) 

“And again: 

„By this act the power of deciding whether the exigency 
had arisen upon which the Government of the United States is 
bound to interfere is given to the President. He is to act upon 
the application of the legislature or of the executive, and conse- 
quently he must determine what body of men constitute the 
aay and who is the governor, before he can act,’ 

Id., 43.) 

„Thus, none of the questions arising out of this article of 

mp Constitution are committed to the courts for decision. And 
not being so committed, this court itself holds that they must 
be determined either by Congress or by such agency as Con- 
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If an agency so desig- 
nated by Congress makes a mistake, the remedy is stated in 
the case above referred to to, be as follows: 

“* Undoubtedly, if the President in exercising this power shall 
full into error, or invade the rights of the people of the State, 
it would be in the power of Congress to apply the proper rem- 


gress may designate for that purpose. 


edy. But the courts must administer the law as they find it.’ 
(Id., 45.) 

“These rules of law have never been departed from. They 
have been quite recently reiterated in Pacific Telephone Co. v. 
Oregon (223 U. S., 118). In the cases of State of Mississippi 
*. Johnson (4 Wall., 475) and State of Georgia v. Stanton (6 
Wall. 50) certain acts of Congress establishing provisional goy- 
ernments for the States of Mississippi and Georgia following 
the Civil War were assailed upon the ground that their effect 
was to absolutely destroy the State governments of those States. 
In both cases, however, it was held that the court could not 
determine the questions raised, because they were not justiciable 
but were political and directly within the province of Congress 
to determine. 

“Again, the Constitution prescribes the qualifications which 
shall be possessed by the Members of Congress but makes each 
House the judge of the qualifications and election of its own 
Members. A House of Congress may expel a Member on the 
ground that he is disqualified, and this conclusively determines 
that he does not possess the qualifications named in the Con- 
stitution. It may refuse to accept a Member for a reason 
which the Constitution does not make a disqualification. It 
may decide that one man has been elected a Member when the 
courts would hold that another has been elected. But no one 
would say that any court could review its action. The result 
of such action might be considered to deny a man a right given 
him by the Constitution, or to deny the people of a district or 
a State the right to be represented by the man of their choice. 
But whether there has been such a denial of rights must, of 
course, be determined by some authority, and that authority 
the Constitution has declared to be Congress and not the 
courts. 

“Again, the Constitution provides, in effect. that the Congress 
shall count the votes cast for President and Vice President and 
determine the result. There is nothing in the Constitution 
which, in terms, says that this decision by Congress shall be 
final. But it would be scarcely claimed that the courts could be 
called on to assume jurisdiction and review that decision. Only 
once in the history of the country has it happened that there 
has been a serious controversy over the election of a President. 
In that instance Congress created a special tribunal, unknown 
to the Constitution, by whicle the disputed questions were de- 
termined and on whose report Congress announced the result 
of the election. Whatever doubts may have existed as to the 
constitutionality of this procedure, it was never supposed 
that this question was one to be determined by the courts. 

“The Constitution contains some very specific provisions as 
to the manner in which acts of Congress shall be passed. It 
does not, in terms, say that Congress shall be the judge of 
whether an act has been passed in accordance with these pro- 
visions. In the absence of such a declaration, some might sup- 
pose that before a court could interpret an act of Congress it 
might first be called upon to determine whether the act had 
been passed in the manner required by the Constitution. But 
this court has always decided otherwise, holding that Congress 
was the judge, and that its determination that an act had been 
passed is final and conclusive. The result is that when an act 
has been signed by the Speaker of the House, the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate, approved by the President, and deposited with 
the Secretary of State there is a final determination that it 
has been passed in accordance with the Constitution, and the 
courts can not look to the Journals or other documentary evi- 
dence and determine that it was not constitutionally passed, 
or even that, as signed by the presiding officers and the Presi- 
dent, it was not, in fact, the bill that passed. (Field v. Clark, 
143 U. S., 649, 680; Harwood v. Wentworth, 162 U. S., 547, 562; 
Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S., 108, 143.) 

“Section 5 of Article I provides that a majority of each 
House of Congress shall constitute a quorum to do business. 
Less than a majority, therefore, of either House has no consti- 
tutional authority to transact business. Perhaps a majority of 
all acts passed by either House of Congress are passed without 
a roll call or a record showing the number of votes cast. It 
is known to eyeryone at all familiar with congressional pro- 
cedure that very often each House proceeds to transact business 
and enact laws as to which a roll call is not necessary when 
very much less than a majority of Members are present, Such 
acts, however, are signed by the presiding officers, approved by 
the President, and deposited with the Secretary of State. 


“In many cases it could doubtless be proved beyond a doubt 
that a quorum was not present when the act was passed. Yet 
no one would insist that a court could hear such evidence and 
from it determine that the act had not been passed as required 
by the Constitution. The reason is that, whether correctly or 
erroneously, the question has been decided by the branch of the 
Government to which, by necessary implication, the Constitution 
has committed it. Even where there has been a roll call on the 
passage of a bill, and even if we assume that the court could 
look to the Journal and, from the recorded roll call, determine 
that an act duly signed and deposited was not, in fact, passed, 
there might be a case in which the Journal, in fact, did not 
record the truth. It might be that enough Members who had 
voted against the act have been, either by mistake or intention, 
recorded as voting for it to change the result. In such cases 
it would be easy to prove by the Members themselves that the 
record did not speak the truth. No court, however, would 
receive such evidence, for the reason that Congress, in approy- 
ing its Journal, has decided that question and its decision is 
binding on the courts. 

“Many other instances could be cited of provision in the 
Constitution which give rise to questions the determination 
of which is committed wholly and finally to the political branch 
of the Government and which can never be the subject of 
judicial inquiry. When the right to determine a question is 
not, in express terms, conferred upon the political branch of 
the Government, there may always be some ground for the 
contention that it is intended to be left within the jurisdiction 
of the courts. . Even in such cases, however, the jurisdiction 
does not exist when the right of the political branch is neces- 
sarily implied in the Constitution. But when the question is ex- 
pressly committed to Congress there can scarcely be room for 
argument. The question of what amendments may be proposed 
by Congress and ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States clearly falls within the latter class, because the 
right and power to propose amendments exist, according to the 
very letter of the Constitution, whenerer two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress deem it necessary to propose them. The 
proposal, by the required vote, of an amendment is a determina- 
tion that the necessity exists, and is, therefore, a constitutional 
exertion of power which the courts are without authority to 
review. So far, then, as the objections to this amendment 
based upon its nature are concerned they present, in the strictest 
sense of the word, questions which are political and not 
justiciable. 

“The question as to whether the ratification of an amend- 
ment by a legislature is subject to the referendum feature of a 
State constitution is not, in express terms, committed to the 
Congress. In practice, however, the political branch of the 
Government has always determined when an amendment has 
been ratified as required by the Constitution, and this court has 
never reviewed such a decision, although it was once urged to 
do so. (Myers v. Anderson, 238 U. S., 368, 373-374.) 

“ But, since the Constitution designates the legislatures of the 
several States as ratifying agents, the question, in the last 
analysis, is what body in a particular State constitutes the legis- 
lature of that State? This, as held in Luther against Borden, 
supra, is a question which Congress must determine, either 
acting itself or through such instrumentality as it may designate. 
If the question in a particular State was as to which of two 
bodies of representatives, each claiming to be elected, was the 
real legislature, there could be no doubt that the determination 
of that question by Congress would be conclusive. If an effort 
should be made to show that a majority of the members of a 
legislature in a particular State which had ratified an amend- 
ment were disqualified or not elected, no one would contend that 
this court would assume jurisdiction of the controversy. Like- 
wise the question is political when it is whether the legislature 
of a State consists of two houses of representatives, or of those 
two houses plus all the people of the State. The ascertainment 
by Congress in the manner prescribed by it forecloses the ques- 
tion of whether ratification has been had by the proper body. 

“The adoption of the original Constitution was purely a politi- 
cal act. No provision for a judicial ascertainment of the adop- 
tion was provided. The adoption of an amendment to that Con- 
stitution is equally a political act, and the courts have been 
given no part in the proceeding by which amendments may be 
adopted. The political branch of the Government must ascertain 
and determine when an amendment has been adopted, In this 
case Congress, by statute, has provided that when an amendment 
shall be proposed, and when the Secretary of State shall have 
received official notice that the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the States have ratified it, he shall, by his proclamation, declare 
such amendment to be a part of the Constitution. Recognizing 
that the determination of whether a proposed amendment had 
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been ratified belonged to the political branch of the Government, 
Congress has, by law, established this means of determining it. 
Under the rule laid down in Luther v. Borden, supra, the Secre- 
tary of State, having been directed to issue his proclamation 
when he has received official notice of ratification by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States, must necessarily determine 
what bodies constitute the legislatures of the ratifying States. 
And as said again in Luther v. Borden, supra, if he makes a mis- 
take, that mistake may be corrected by Congress, but not by the 
eourts. 

“The Secretary of State received official notice that the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States had ratified the eighteenth 
amendment. He thereupon issued his proclamation as required 
by the act of Congress. Thereafter Congress itself approved his 
decision by proceeding to legislate in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the new amendment. The political branch of the Gov- 
ernment has therefore determined that this amendment is now a 
part of the Constitution. By what authority can the court call 
this determination into question? 

“Byer since the case of Luther v. Borden (7 How., 1, 38-39) 
it has been the established rule of law that— 
the political department has always determined whether the 
proposed constitution or amendment was ratified or not by 
the people of the State, and the judicial power has followed its 
decision.’ 

“In respect to determining questions of policy and adopting 
or altering constitutions, the American State and Federal Goy- 
ernments are molded upon the same plan. In each the distinc- 
tion between political and judicial functions is the same. If 
the courts are to follow the determination by the political 
branch of the Government on the question as to whether a con- 
stitution or amendment has been ratified in the case of State 
constitutions, there would seem to be no reason why the same 
rule does not apply to amendments to the Federal Constitution. 
This has certainly been the practice with respect to other 
amendments. The question arose on the adoption of the four- 
teenth amendment. The Legislatures of New Jersey and Ohio 
at first ratified, and then, before the requisite number of States 
had ratified, attempted to withdraw their ratification. Both 
actions by these legislatures were certified to the Secretary of 
State. Apparently, he did not feel called upon to determine 
the effect of the attempt of these two States to withdraw their 
ratification. He therefore issued a proclamation stating the 
facts, and concluding with the statement that if the resolutions 
of the Legislatures of Ohio and New Jersey ratifying the 
amendment were to be deemed as remaining in full force and 
effect, notwithstanding the subsequent effort to revoke them, 
the amendment had become a part of the Constitution. (15 
Stat., p. TOT.) 

“Of course, this proclamation could not be construed as a 
determination by the Secretary of State, for the political branch 
of the Government, that the amendment had been adopted, 
for it expressly left that question open. It does not seem to 
have occurred to anyone, however, that it was a proper ques- 
tion to be submitted to the courts for determination. It was 
treated as a reference back to Congress for determination. A 
few days later, Congress adopted a resolution declaring that the 
necessary number of States had ratified and that the amend- 
ment was effective. Thereupon, the Secretary of State issued 
another proclamation in accordance with the resolution of Con- 
gress. (15 Stat., pp. 708, 709, 710, 711.) Thus, the means pre- 
viously adopted by the Congress for determining, through the 
political branch of the Government, whether an amendment 
had been adopted having failed, Congress itself, as the proper 
political branch of the Government, acted directly and deter- 
mined the question. ; 

“It may be true that, in order to determine what is the law, 
the courts must first determine what is the Constitution in the 
same sense that they determine what is a law enacted by Con- 
gress, In the latter case they, of course, inquire into the power 
of Congress to pass the act; but when that power is found to 
exist, no inquiry is made as to whether the particular measure 
is one which, as a matter of policy or judgment, Congress should 
have passed. It may be conceded that the same inquiry may 
be made in the case of a constitutional amendment. But when 
it is ascertained that there is no constitutional provision which 
prohibits the proposal of such an amendment, and the action 
of the political branches shows that it has been adopted in 
accordance with the procedure provided by the Constitution, the 
inquiry ends. 

“The Constitution provides certain procedure both for the 
enactment of a statute and the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution. In both cases it is competent for the court to 
inquire whether this constitutional procedure has been resorted 
to. But in pursuing this inquiry the eourt comes to certain 


questions as to which it must accept, without further inquiry, 
the decision of the political branch of the Government. Thus, 
when Congress has decided that a constitutional majority has 
voted for a particular measure the courts are without power 
to review that decision. There are several other constitutional 
requirements as to the procedure under which an act may be 
passed by Congress. But when an act of Congress is signed by 
the presiding officers of both Houses, approved by the President, 
and deposited with the Secretary of State, its passage in a con- 
stitutional manner is conclusively established—at least, the 
courts can not inquire into that question. They can not be 
called on to determine from the Journals of the Houses or from 
other documentary evidence whether the statute as signed and 
deposited was, in fact, passed or that it was passed in the man- 
ner required, or even that, as signed, it contained provisions 
which were not in it when passed. 

“Tn the same way the Constitution provides that an amend- 
ment proposed by Congress must be ratified by the legislatures of 
a given number of States. When an amendment has been, there- 
fore, regularly proposed by Congress, and when the Secretary of 
State has received officia! notice that it has been ratified by the 
required number of legislatures and has proclaimed it to be a 
part of the Constitution, the political branch of the Government 
has recognized it as a validly adopted amendment and the 
courts must follow that decision, They can no more go behind it- 
and undertake to determine for themselves whether the body 
which ratified it for the people of a particular State was, in 
fact, the legislature of that State than they ean go behind an 
act regularly signed by the presiding officers of both Houses, 
approved by the President, and deposited with the Secretary of 
State, and decide for themselves whether the act, in fact, passed 
by a constitutional majority, or even whether it was altered 
after its passage and before being signed. In both cases the 
court takes the law or amendment as the political branch of the 
Government has certified it, and the judicial function then is 
merely one of interpretation and application. 

“In other words, the political branch of the Government is 
the lawmaking branch. That branch of the Government makes 
the statute law. It likewise performs the functions necessary to 
make that part of the law which, by amendment, is engrafted 
upon the Constitution. In both cases the courts take the law as 
it comes from the lawmaking branch. That branch having de- 
termined that the eighteenth amendment has been ratified, the 
eourts must accept its decision, and the judicial function is 
merely one of interpretation and application. : 

“Tt is respectfully submitted, therefore, that the contention 
that, under the constitution of any State, the act of its legisla- 
ture in ratifying an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is subject to a referendum vote by the people pre- 
sents no justiciable question, 
“T1I.—The contentions against the validity of the eighteenth amend- 

ment are all unsound, 

“ Regardless of where the authority to decide them is vested, 
the contentions against the validity of the eighteenth amend- 
ment are without merit. The amendment is within the amend- 
ing power. It was proposed because two-thirds of the Members 
of Congress deemed it necessary to do so, and has been ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States. 

“There is nothing in the nature of the eighteenth amendment 
which takes it out of the amending power conferred by Article 
Y of the Constitution. 

The argument against the eighteenth amendment based upon 
its nature seems to be threefold: 

“(1) It is not an amendment, but mere legislation. 

“(2) If an amendment, it is not germane to anything in the 
Constitution. 7 

(3) It confers upon Congress certain powers previously re- 
served to the States, and this can not be done by an amend- 
ment in the manner provided in Article V. 

“The eighteenth amendment, establishing a fundamental rule 
of law, is an amendment within the meaning of Article V. 

“Tt is insisted that the eighteenth amendment is in no proper 
or constitutional sense an amendment, but that it is mere legis- 
lation enacted under the guise of an amendment. The conten- 
tion is that a constitution, as the word was understood in 1789, 
is ‘the form of government, the distribution of the powers of 
government, and the regulation ef the exercise thereof which 
make up the constitution of civil government“ of the United 
States.’ In describing what the Constitution did, counsel say: 

„The Constitution which was agreed upon and proposed 
granted enlarged powers to the Government of the Union. It 
distributed those powers and directed how they should be exer- 
cised. It imposed limitations upon the powers granted and 
upon the powers reserved for the protection of those inalienable 
rights to secure which governments are instituted.’ 
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“So far as this particular objection is concerned, it is con- 
ceded that a constitutional amendment which merely conferred 
upon Congress the power to regulate or prohibit the liquor traffic 
would be an amendment. It is said, however, that because the 
amendment goes further and declares that the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of intoxicating liquors shall be unlawful, 
it loses its character as an amendment and becomes merely an 
act of legislation. The second section of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, which merely conferred additional powers upon Congress, 
is not, therefore, subject to this objection. The objection is 
directed at the prohibition contained in the first section. 

“The definition of the Constitution, as insisted on, is faulty, 
because the office of the Constitution is not only to provide the 
machinery of government but to establish fundamental rules 
of law which shall control all the agencies of the Government. 
But this amendment comes clearly within even the narrow defi- 
nition suggested, as counsel say the original Constitution 
granted enlarged powers to the Government and distributed 
those powers and directed how they should be exercised, and 
imposed limitations both upon the powers granted to the Federal 
Government and the powers reserved to the States. In so far 
as this amendment confers additional powers of legislation upon 
Congress, it follows in the footsteps of the framers of the Con- 
stitution by granting enlarged powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment. In so far as the powers thus granted are taken from the 
States, it merely operates to change the original distribution of 
power, ‘True, the first section of the amendment establishes a 
rule of law by which the liquor traffic for beverage purposes 
is made unlawful. But, as shown above, the effect of this is 
merely to place a limitation upon the powers of the States or 
of Congress to legislate with respect to that traffic. Prior to 
its adoption, within their respective spheres, Congress and the 
States had unlimited power over this traffic. The amendment 
simply says that hereafter all legislation on that subject shall 
be subject to the limitation that the traffic for beverage purposes 
is unlawful. The amendment, therefore, does nothing except 
what counsel themselves say the original Constitution did. 

“The Constitution and the amendments heretofore adopted 
are full of rules of law by which the activities of the various 
agencies of government, both State and Federal, and the rights 
and duties of persons are fixed or regulated. 

“Thus it defines the crime of treason in precisely the same 
language which might have been employed by Congress for the 
same purpose if the framers of the Constitution had not de- 
cided to legislate on that subject themselves. It adds legisla- 
tion to the effect that ‘no person shall be convicted of treason 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, 
or on confession in open court.’ It provides that ‘no attainder 
of treason shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture except 
during the life of the person attained,’ and having itself legis- 
lated thus far, empowered Congress ‘to declare the punish- 
ment of treason.’ Here a rule of law governing the conduct 
of individuals is established. Certain acts are made unlawful 
and declared to constitute the crime of treason. The Constitu- 
tion creates the offense and leaves to Congress only the power to 
fix the punishment, and that only within prescribed limitations. 
The eighteenth amendment creates another offense and gives 
Congress the power to fix the punishments. Treason is a crime 
against the Government. But so is any other violation of a 
criminal law. Both relate to the conduct of individuals. They 
differ only in the degree of heinousness. ‘The declaration that 
Tull faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State’ 
establishes a rule of law just as does the first section of the 
eighteenth amendment. And the provision that ‘the Congress 
may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, 
records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof,’ 
like the second section of the eighteenth amendment, confers 
the power of legislation to enforce. That the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several States' is merely a law which the framers of 
the Constitution might have empowered Congress to make, but 
decided to make themselves. The same is true of the provision 
that persons charged with crime in one State and fleeing into 
another shall be delivered up and removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the crime. The Constitution also contains an ex- 
plicit provision for the return to the owner of a fugitive slave. 

“That the provisions referred to are acts of legislation in 
the sense that they establish rules of law can not be doubted. 
They and other provisions constitute a body of laws which the 
framers of the Constitution deemed of such importance that 
they should be enacted and placed beyond the control of any 
branch of the Government. Primarily the idea was that the 
purpose of the convention was not only to create the necessary 
machinery for a Government, but to make those fundamental 


laws which were deemed necessary if the Government in its 
operation was to serve the desired purpose. Whatever rule of 
law, therefore, was considered of sufficient importance, whether 
it related to. the conduct of Government or to the conduct of 
citizens, was put in the Constitution, and, subject to these rules 
of law, the legislative power of the Government was vested in 
Congress. The Constitution, then, being an instrument pro- 
viding the machinery of Government and the fundamental laws 
by which that Government should be controlled, is subject to 
amendment either for the purpose of changing the machinery 
of Government, the distribution of power, or the fundamental 
rules of law. 

“Tt is difficult to see how any provision which, in accordance 
with what was done, might, with entire propriety, have been 
put in the original Constitution, can not now be put there by 
amendment. In connection with the privisions of the Constitu- 
tion above referred to, there would have been nothing inappro- 
priate or incongruous in a provision to the effect that the 
liquor traffic should be unlawful throughout the United States. 
The Constitution did, in effect, make the importation of slaves 
lawful for a fixed period, if permitted by any State. It can 
scarcely be doubted that if the framers of the Constitution had 
seen fit to insert what was afterwards put into the thirteenth 
amendment, and thus prohibit slavery, this would have been 
an entirely appropriate constitutional provision. 

“What has been said is but a statement. of the ideas that 
have prevailed in proposing and ratifying all the amendments 
which have been heretofore adopted. The first amendment is 
in form a limitation upon the power of Congress, but it es- 
tablishes as a matter of right and law religious freedom, and 
the freedom of speech and the press, and makes it the law of 
the land that people may peaceably assemble and petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. Nobody questions, of 
course, the validity of this amendment, but would it have been 
any more legislation if it had provided that the doctrines of the 
Methodist Church shall be the established religion, or that Con- 
gress should not abridge the freedom of speech except in e 
certain specified class of cases? 

“The second amendment is simply an act of legislation to the 
effect that the people shall have the right to keep and bear arms, 
Its nature as an amendment would have been no different if it 
had provided that the people should not keep and bear arms 
except under specified conditions. 

The third amendment prohibits, in the time of peace, the quar- 
tering of soldiers in any house without the consent of the owner. 
While this prohibition is effective primarily against the Govern- 
ment, the prohibition of the eighteenth amendment operates 
practically to prohibit both the Federal and State Governments 
from legalizing the liquor traffic. 

“The fourth amendment secures the people against unreason- 
able searches and seizures. It is couched in language entirely 
suitable to a legislative enactment. 

“The fifth amendment, prescribing the rights to which an 
accused in a criminal case shall be entitled, operates, it is true, 
as a limitation upon the powers of the Government, but at the 
same time it makes general laws which every individual is en- 
titled to invoke for his protection. The same is true of the 
sixth amendment, 

“The seventh amendment prescribes the cases in which liti- 
gants shall be entitled to a trial by jury and makes the rules of 
the common law controlling in the reexamination by any court 
of the United States of a fact tried by a jury, precisely as Con- 
gress could have done in enacting a statute. 

“The eighth amendment prohibits excessive bail, excessive 
fines, or cruel or unusual punishment, Congress, of course, had 
the power prior to this amendment to prescribe what bail should 
be required, what fines imposed, and what punishments inflicted 
in criminal cases. The effect of this amendment was merely to 
place a limitation upon that power, just as the effect of section 1 
of the eighteenth amendment is to place a limitation upon the 
power of Congress and the States in dealing with the liquor 
traffic. 

“When we come to the thirteenth amendment we have the 
exact prototype of the eighteenth amendment. It is that— 

“*Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction.’ 

“This is legislation in every sense in which the eighteenth 
amendment can be said to be legislation. It prohibits slavery 
or involuntary servitude throughout the United States just as 
the eighteenth amendment prohibits the liquor traffic. It 
placed a limitation upon the power of both Congress and the 
States to legislate on the subject of slavery or involuntary 
servitude just as the eighteenth amendment places a similar 
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restriction upon legislation on the subject of intoxicating liquor. 
It operates, however, just as the eighteenth amendment does, 
not only as a limitation upon the powers of government but 
equally as a rule of conduct governing individuals. It was 
directed primarily at African slavery; but is, by no means, con- 
fined to that subject. Any individual who holds any other indi- 
vidual in involuntary servitude violates the prohibition just as 
persons who sell or transport intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes violate the eighteenth amendment. The thirteenth 
amendment, like the eighteenth, confers upon Congress the 
power to legislate for its enforcement. Under this power Con- 
gress has enacted the peonage law, under which any individual, 
anywhere in the United States, who holds another in inyolun- 
tary servitude is subject to be punished. 

Thus, in framing both the original Constitution and the vari- 
ous amendments thereto, there has always been kept in mind the 
purpose to include in the fundamental law those rules or prin- 
ciples of law for the conduct of the Government and for con- 
trolling the conduct of individuals which were deemed of sufti- 
cient importance to put beyond the power of Congress or legis- 
Jatures to change. The eighteenth amendment is in accord with 
this purpose. If it is not an amendment, the thirteenth was 
equally not an amendment. If the liquor traffic can not be pro- 
hibited by a constitutional amendment, then slavery has not been 
prohibited, and the Government of the United States is without 
power to prohibit it. 

“An amendment necessarily operates as a change, either by 
addition, subtraction, or substitution. If it is made, there is 
necessarily either something in the instrument amended which 
was not there before or something has been stricken out. It 
is said, however, that an amendment in the constitutional sense 
must be deemed to be for the purpose of correcting something 
which experience has shown should be corrected. This state- 
ment, however, throws but little light on the controversy. If 
the Constitution needs correction, it is because there is some- 
thing in it which under existing conditions is not necessary, 
or because changed conditions have made something necessary 
which was omitted when it was adopted. An amendment which 
accomplishes either of these purposes serves to make a cor- 
rection. It is said, however, that the amendment to be valid 
must be germane to something already in the Constitution. If 
this be assumed, as we have before shown, the Congress itself 
and the ratifying legislatures have been made the judges of 
whether a proposed amendment fs germane, and their decision is 
final. Moreover, if the proposed ‘amendment is something 
which might have been inserted in the original draft of the 
Constitution, although dealing with a subject not then thought 
necessary to be mentioned, it will be, of course, germane as an 
amendment. 

“Counsel have quoted rules of various assemblies, going 
back to the time of the adoption of the Constitution, and soon 
thereafter, providing in effect that a pending motion or bill 
should not, under the guise of amendment, have substituted 
for it an entirely new motion or bill or one dealing with an 
entirely new subject. In other words, it is shown that legis- 
lative assemblies have found it necessary to limit the right 
of amendment to the making of such amendments as deal with 
matters germane to the subject of the original bill or motion. 
The inference, however, is against, rather than in favor of, 
the contention of the appellants. Clearly it is to be inferred 
that the word ‘amendment,’ as ordinarily understood, is broad 
enough to include any sort of alteration or change. For this 
reason, to secure the orderly consideration of business, legisla- 
tive bodies find ít necessary to limit the kind of amendments 
that may be considered. The Constitution, however, in provid- 
ing for amendments imposes no such restriction and the word 
‘amendment’ must be given its ordinary meaning. 

“Anything added to a pending bill is, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word, an amendment. Long ago one of the vices of 
American legislation came to be the practice of incorporating, 
by way of amendments, all sorts of unrelated matters in one 
act. In order to avoid this Congress found it necessary to adopt 
rules requiring amendments to be germane. And many States 
adopted constitutional provisions to the effect that no bill shall 
contain more than one subject; that subject to be stated in 
the title. In the absence, however, of a constitutional mandate 
prohibiting certain amendments, when a proyision is passed as 
un amendment it can not be assailed as not germane. 

“That Article V provided for the proposal of any amendment, 
with the two exceptions named, which two-thirds of the Members 
of both Houses should deem it necessary to propose, was the 
meaning which the Constitution was understood to have at the 
time of its adoption and during the period immediately following. 
This understanding was that any changes which experience 
should show to be desirable could thus be made in the Constitu- 
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tion. Washington in his first message to Congress, speaking of 
the subject of constitutional amendments, said: 

Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your care, it will 
remain with your judgment to decide how far an exercise of the 
occasional power delegated by the fifth article of the Constitution 
is rendered expedient at the present juncture by the nature of 
objections which have been urged against the system, or by the 
degree of inquietude which has given birth to them.’ 

“And referring to the considerations which should control 
Congress in the matter of proposing amendments, he added: 

For I assure myself that, whilst you carefully avoid every 
alteration which might endanger the benefits of a united and 
effective government or which ought to await the future lessons 
of experience, a reverence for the characteristic rights of free- 
men and a regard for the public harmony will sufficiently in- 
fluence your deliberations on the question how far the former 
can be more impregnably fortified or the latter be safely and 
hy ti promoted.’ (Washington’s Writings, Vol. XII, 
pp. 4, 5.) 

“And in his Farewell Address he said: 

This Government, the offspring of our own choice, unin- 
fluenced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
ture deliberation, completely free in its principles, in the distri- 
bution of its powers, uniting security with energy, and contain- 
ing within itself a provision for its own amendment, has a 
just claim to your confidence and your support. Respect for 
its authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its 
measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of 
true liberty. The basis of our political systems is the right of 
the people to make and to alter their constitutions of govern- 
ment.“ (Id., p. 222.) 

“ Olearly his idea was that any alterations found necessary 
by the amending agency would be within the amending power. 

“When the first 10 amendments were under consideration 
in Congress there was extended debate, but throughout all that 
was said there was no suggestion that there was any limitation 
upon the character of changes or additions which might be 
made under the authority of Article V, with the two excep- 
tions named in that article. The prevailing idea was expressed 
by Mr. Gerry when he said: 

“*Tt is said that the present form of the amendments is 
contrary to the fifth article. I will not undertake to define 
the etxent of the word amendment, as it stands in the fifth 
article; but I suppose if we proposed to change the division of 
the powers given to the three branches of the Government, and 
that proposition is accepted and ratified by three-fourths of 
the State legislatures, it will become as valid, to all intents and 
purposes, as any part of the Constitution; but if it is the 
opinion of gentlemen that the original is to be kept sacred, 
amendments will be of no use and had better be omitted.’ 
(Seaton & Gale's Annals of Congress, Vol. I, p. 712.) 

“The fact that the eighteenth amendment confers upon Con- 
gress a power which had previously belonged exclusively to the 
States does not prevent that amendment from being within the 
amending power conferred by Article V of the Constitution. 

“Tt is next insisted that the eighteenth amendment is in- 
valid because the amending power conferred by Article V can 
not be inyoked to take from a State, without its consent, 
any of the powers previously reserved to the State by the 
Constitution, This argument rests upon the assumption that 
in some way the Constitution has placed what are termed the 
police powers, or powers of local economy of the State, be- 
yond the reach of the amending power. No language can be 
found in the Constitution discriminating between amendments 
which withdraw from the States powers previously reserved to 
them and other amendments. In the absence of such language 
it is difficult to see how such a distinction can be inferred when 
we consider the nature of the Constitution and that which was 
accomplished by its adoption. 4 

“The reason for forming the Union and adopting the Con- 
stitution was the necessity for a General Government which 
could, in the very nature of things, exercise certain powers of 
government for tlie benefit of all the people better than those 
powers could be exercised by the several States. It was essen- 
tial that such a government should have the powers necessary 
to accomplish the purpose of its creation. The powers of sov- 
ereignty resting in the people were exercised through the 
agency of the various State governments. It was necessary 
in order to create an effective central government that some of 
the powers theretofore exercised through the State govern. 
ments should be conferred upon the central government. This 
could not be accomplished except by a surrender on the part 
of the people of each State of the right to exercise those powers 
through the State governments. The Constitution of the United 


States, when adopted, was the creature not of the State gov- 
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ernments but of the people of the United States. Its adop- 
tion was the result of an agreement between the peoples of 
the several States, constituting the people of the United States, 
as to the distribution of the powers of government between the 
Federal Government and the several State governments. The 
hew government was thus created by drawing on the several 
States for the necessary powers. 

“After the adoption of the Constitution the States remained 
sovereign States, but they and their people had voluntarily 
denuded themselves of many of the powers of complete sover- 
eignty. The exercise of some of these powers was, in express 
terms, denied to the States. Many other powers were taken 
from the States because they were conferred upon the Federal 
Government. It was a matter of judgment as to what powers 
should be left to be exercised by State governments or reserved 
to the people, and what ought to be conferred upon the Fed- 
eral Government. It may be assumed that the framers of the 
Constitution divided the powers of government between the 
States and the Federal Government insthe manner they then 
believed to be necessary. They recognized, however, that, as 
time went on, experience might show that the Constitution 
would be improved by changing the distribution of powers as 
then made. For this reason they inserted Article V, providing 
for amendments. One of the chief subjects of consideration 
at that time was this question of the distribution of power. If 
it had been intended, therefore, that any of the powers then 
reserved should never be taken from the States without unani- 
mous consent, language would undoubtedly have been used to 
express that intent. In the very nature of things almost any 
amendment that could be adopted would take either from the 
States or the Federal Government some of the powers belonging 
to them respectively. 

“Under the original Constitution there is nothing to indicate 
an intention that amendments should be confined to one class. 
Maifestly the purpose was to provide for the making of amend- 
ments of either class, as experience might dictate. It is utterly 
inconceivable that it should have been intended that an 
amendment could be adopted which would take away from the 
Federal Government any of the powers then conferred, but that 
it should be impossible to amend the Constitution by confer- 
ring a power found by experience to be necessary. The people 
of the various States were secured against hasty amendments 
or amendments that might injuriously affect the powers of 
State governments by the provisions of Article V. No amend- 
ment could be proposed unless agreed to by two-thirds of the 
Members of Congress, the Members of both branches of which 
represented the peoples of the various States, and in one branch 
of which the representatives of each State had an equal suf- 
frage. With the right of amendment thus hedged about, and 
with the power in the people of a small minority of the States 
to prevent any amendment, it was not deemed necessary to 
place any restrictions upon the amending power, except the two 
expressly stated, or to place any particular powers of the State 
governments beyond its reach. As said by Mr. Justice Brewer in 
Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S., 46, 90): 

The people who adopted the Constitution knew that in the 
nature of things they could not foresee all the questions which 
might arise in the future, all the circumstances which might 
call for the exercise of further national powers than those 
granted to the United States, and after making provision for 
an amendment to the Constitution by which any needed addi- 
tional powers would be granted they reserved to themselves all 
powers not so delegated.’ 

“ Article V makes two exceptions to the amending power, one 
temporary and one permanent. This enumeration of exceptions, 
under well-recognized rules of construction, excludes the idea 
that any other exception was intended. This alone would be a 
complete answer to the present contention, but the fallacy of 
the argument is put beyond peradventure when we find that at 
the time Article V was under consideration in the Constitutional 
Convention it was twice proposed to insert a provision that no 
State should without its consent ‘be affected in its internal 
police,’ and the proposition was twice rejected by the conven- 
tion. (Vol. 1, Elliott's Debates, pp. 316-317; and Madison’s 
Papers, pp. 531-532 and 551-552.) Judged, then, both by the 
language employed and that which was deliberately rejected, it 
would seem that the true intent of Article V has been accu- 
rately stated by a text writer, thus: ‘In scope the amending 
power is now limited as to but one subject, namely, the equal 
representation of the States in the Senate.’ (Willoughby on 
Constitution, sec. 227.) 


“This conclusion is in accord with the practice since the 
beginning of the Government. That amendments to the Con- 
stitution have taken from the States power theretofore con- 
sidered as relating to their internal affairs and constituting a 


part of their police powers is perfectly evident. It is true that 
at the time the Constitution was adopted there was in some 
quarters a feeling that too much power had been conferred upon 
the Federal Government or that the powers so conferred would 
be abused, It was therefore not unnatural that the first 10 
amendments, proposed almost immediately after the adoption 
of the Constitution, should be not for the purpose of enlarging 
the Federal powers but for either placing restrictions upon them 
or clearly interpreting them. But when the time came that 
existing conditions required an extension of the powers of the 
Federal Government and a greater curtailment of the powers 
of the States, this end was, without question, accomplished 
through amendments made in accordance with Article v. 

“At the time the Constitution was adopted it can not be 
doubted that, in those States in which slavery existed, the right 
to control that institution was a matter of chief concern to their 
people. Nobody doubted that it was a domestic matter subject 
to the police powers of the States as they then existed. The 
purpose to continue State control of it was so determined that Ar- 
ticle V was adopted only when a provision was inserted, the 
effect of which was to preserve the safeguards of this control 
to the States until 1808 as against any amendment that could 
be made. Slavery, in fact, was the only matter of local concern 
which received special attention in the Constitution. But when 
the time came that the sentiment of the people of the United 
States demanded that slavery should no longer exist, the de- 
sired end was accomplished by the adoption of the thirteenth 
amendment, It is no answer to say that slavery had already 
been abolished by the emancipation proclamation of the Presi- 
dent. As a war measure, it may be assumed that proclama- 
tion did free the slaves which were then held in the States whose 
people were in arms against the Government. It did not, how- 
even, emancipate any slaves, if there were any, held in States 
which were then loyal to the Union or which were not mentioned 
in the proclamation. It certainly would not have operated to 
prevent any form of involuntary servitude which any State 
might have seen fit to permit after the restoration of the Union. 
It may be that it would not have been practicable thereafter 
to reestablish, to any considerable extent, African slavery, but 
the right of the States to permit involuntary servitude had not 
been taken away. The thirteenth amendment was necessary to 
accomplish this, for, as stated above, the prohibition of that 
amendment is not confined to African slavery but applies to any 
form of involuntary servitude not penal. Certainly there is no 
difference between the reserved right of the States to regulate 
the subject of slavery and the reserved rights of the same States 
to regulate the liquor traffic. Both are domestic or internal 
matters in the same sense. An amendment to the Constitution 
applicable to one is on all fours with an amendment applicable 
to the other. 

“The fourteenth amendment invaded the previously reserved 
governmental rights of the States with respect to a number of 
matters, including the right to provide for due process of law 
or to prescribe unequal protection of the laws. It fettered the 
States in the power to legislate or act in respect to individual 
rights of citizens or persons where before it had such power. 
It divested each State of powers which under the tenth amend- 
ment had been reserved to the State. 

“When the Constitution was adopted, the right to prescribe 
who should be voters was exclusively a State matter. The 
qualifications of voters in the several States differed widely. 
(Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall., 162, 172.) The fourteenth 
amendment, as construed by this Court, left each State still in 
control of the power to say who should be its voters. The 
fifteenth amendment, however, directly restrains the right of 
the States to regulate suffrage not only as to national elections 
but as to strictly internal elections. 

“By the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments it 
can not be doubted that the police and other powers previously 
belonging to the States were greatly curtailed. Yet, in each 
instance, there was no infringement of the rights of the States 
under the Constitution. By procedure had in accordance with 
the express authority given by the people, each State acting 
separately, either by the ratification of the Constitution or by 
later acceding to it, a change was made by which further power 
was delegated to the Federal Government. The mandate of the 
tenth amendment was not violated, but was observed. The 
only powers of which a State was in this way deprived were 
powers which are by the Constitution expressly conferred upon 
the United States. This is true because Article V expressly 
enacts that an amendment proposed and ratified as therein pro- 
vided ‘shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this 
Constitution.’ 

It is respectfully submitted that unless the course pre- 
viously pursued in securing amendments of the Constitution 
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can be said to be unconstitutional and void there is no valid 

objection to the eighteenth amendment upon the ground that 

it takes from the States any of their reserved powers, 

“1V.—No State, by any provision of its laws or its constitution, can 
make the ratification of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States by its legislature subject to a referendum vote of the 
people. 

Some of the States whose legislatures ratified the eighteenth 
amendment have, in their constitutions, referendum features 
under which the acts of their legislatures are not final until 
after the lapse of a fixed time, during which, if a petition 
bearing the required number of names is presented, such acts 
are to be submitted to a vote of the people for approval or dis- 
approyal. In only one of the States (Ohio) is this provision 
of the Constitution, in express terms, made applicable to the 
ratification of amendments.to the Federal Constitution. In 
some, the referendum is provided for in language concededly 
not broad enough to include such an act of ratification. In 
others, however, it is claimed that, though such amendments 
are not expressly mentioned, language sufficiently broad to in- 
clude them has been used. It is not necessary to go into the 
details of these, various State constitutions. It is admitted 
that the controversy exists with respect to enough of the rati- 
fying States to at least delay the ratification of the ameng- 
ment to a period some months later than the date for which 
we contend, if the appellant’s contention should be sustained. 
The question, therefore, as to the effect of a State constitutional 
provision making the ratification of a Federal amendment sub- 
ject to a referendum vote must now be determined, if not, as 
hereinabove contended, a question as to which the courts are 
bound by the decision of the political branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

“We insist that appellant's position is unsound. Article V 
of the Constitution provides that amendments, when proposed, 
shall become effective when ratified by the legistatures of 
three-fourths of the States, or by conventions held in three- 
fourths of the States, if Congress shall see fit to propose the 
amendments to such conventions instead of the legislature. 
No reference is made to a yote of any kind by the people. The 
only method of ratification mentioned is through representatives 
assembled either in the legislature or in a convention called 
for that purpose. In other words, it is clearly contemplated 
that the action of the State in ratifying shall not be by direct 
vote of the people, but by their representatives; and the body, 
or bodies, who shall be recognized as acting for the States are 
specifically named. The sole part assigned to the people of a 
particular State in the ratification of an amendment is that 
they are to elect the representatives who shall be authorized to 
act for them, If Congress sees fit to propose an amendment 
to conventions to be called with authority to ratify, the people 
elect representatives authorized to act for them in that matter. 
Congress may, however, see fit to make the proposal to those 
in whom the people have had sufficient confidence to select to 
represent them in all matters of State legislation. When the 
people, therefore, elect members of the legislature, they do so 
with the full knowledge that those representatives will be 
authorized to act for them not only with respect to State legis- 
lation, but also with respect to the ratification of any amend- 
ment which Congress may propose to the legislature. Members 
of the legislature, therefore, are necessarily elected with a 
view to having them act on any Federal amendment proposed. 

“The language used in Article V has been construed to express 
an explicit intention to exclude direct action of the people from 
participation in the ratification of an amendment. Thus in 
Dodge v. Woolsey (18 How., 331, 348), speaking of the Con- 
stitution, it was said: 

„It is supreme over the people of the United States, aggre- 
gately and in their separate soyereignties, because they have 
excluded themselves from any direct or immediate agency in 
making amendments to it, and have directed that amendments 
should be made representatively for them, by the Congress of 
the United States, when two-thirds of both Houses shall pro- 
pose them; or where the legislatures of two-thirds of the sey- 
eral States shall call a convention for proposing amendments, 
which, in either case, become valid, to all intents and purposes, 
as a part of the Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in 
three-fourths of them, as one or the other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by Congress.’ 

“When the Constitution was adopted there was in every 
State a representative body to which the term ‘legislature’ 
was applicable. There was no misunderstanding or difference of 
opinion as to what was meant by a legislature. It was this rep- 


. resentative lawmaking body in each State. Nothing has oc- 


curred since to give the word a different meaning. No state has 
abolished its representative lawmaking body. In every State 
in the Union to-day there is just such a body. The States which 
have adopted the referendum plan have not attempted to abolish 
their legislatures. Indeed, the very form of the referendum 
provisions of State constitutions retains the legislature as a 
separate and distinct body. Usually, these provisions provide 
that the legislative power of the State shall be vested in a 
legislature. They then, in effect, retain a veto power in the 
people by providing that the action of the legislature shall not 
be final, but shall be subject, under certain conditions, to be 
submitted to a vote of the people for approval or disapproval. 
Under this system, however, the legislature, as a distinct fea- 
ture of State government, exists and functions precisely as it 
did at the time the Constitution was adopted. The only dif- 
ference is that the people have reserved to themselves a means 
for undoing what the legislature has done. If this means is 
not resorted to, the action of the legislature becomes effective 
just as it has always done. True, a limitation has been placed 
upon its power, and, in a sense, it may be said that it is not 
now invested with all the legislative power of the State. This 
power may be said to be divided between the legislature and 
the people. From this it is argued that in the referendum States 
the people are now a part of the legislature. 

“This, however, does violence to the very language of the 
referendum provisions of State constitutions, which, instead of 
changing the nature of a legislature, merely reserves to the 
people the right to nullify its action. No court, so far as we 
know, has ever said that, in such States, the people are a part 
of the legislature and, in effect, constitute a third house. To 
so say would be an anachronism, for a house or a legislature is, 
in the very essence of the term, a representative body and not n 
mass meeting. It is a body of men assembled for joint action 
as representatives and not an election held at the polls in each 
civil district. The expression that the people constitute a third 
house of the legislature, if its use is admissible at all, is merely 
a figurative expression, and merely means that the people, by 
their votes at the polls, have the power to render ineffective 
action taken by the legislature. The expression is used in the 
Same sense that we sometimes speak of the trial judge as a 
thirteenth juror, because, in passing on a motion for a new trial, 
he considers the evidence previously submitted to the jury. No 
one means by this, however, that he is really a juror. It simply 
means that, in his capacity as judge, he must perform, with 
respect to the evidence in a case, much the same function which 
a juror performs in originally passing upon it. So it may be 
said that in the referendum States the people at the polls per- 
form much the same function that the legislature has previously 
performed in enacting laws. No one, however, intending to 
speak accurately, would say that in performing this function 
the people of the State constituted either a legislature or a part 
of a legislature. The main idea of a legislature is a deliberative 
body acting collectively and under responsibility to the people. 
In a referendum the yoters act separately, not as a deliberative 
body, and without any responsibility to any further power. 

“So far as a legislature derives its power to act from the 
people of a State, it is not denied that the people may limit or 
restrict its powers by an initiative or referendum feature of the 
constitution, or otherwise as they see fit. But in ratifying an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, the several legislatures 
exercise a power derived from the people of the United States 
through the Constitution of the United States. It can not be 
claimed that a State constitution could withhold from the legis- 
lature the power to ratify an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States and provide that the people alone should 
pass on it. This power can not be abrogated, restricted, or 
altered in any way save by the authority of the people of the 


United States, from whom it was derived. It is wholly beyond 


the control, in any respect, of the people of a single State. 

“The legislatures of the several States draw power, as such 
bodies, from the Federal Constitution in many instances which 
the States could not change or modify by local laws or consti- 
tutions. 

Prior to the recent amendment, the Senators for each State 
were to be chosen by the legislatures; the time, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives 
are to be prescribed in each State by the legislature, subject, 
however, to the control of Congress. Each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as the legislatures thereof may direct,’ presi- 
dential electors, New States can not be formed by the junction 
of two or more States, or parts of States, without the sanction 
of the legislatures of the States concerned. When performing 
any function above mentioned, the legislature derives its au- 
thority not from the constitution of the State but from the Con- 
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stitution of the United States. The source of this authority is 
not the people of a single State, but the whole people of the 
United States. It can be abrogated or modified only by the 
same authority. And, through the adoption of Article V, the 
people of the United States have determined that the only 
means of accomplishing such abrogation or modification shall 
be the adoption of an amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
That the result has been to place the legislature, in this respect, 
beyond any restrictions that can be imposed by the State consti- 
tutions and to exclude the people from any direct or immediate 
agency in making amendments unmistakably follows from what 
has been quoted above from Dodge v. Woolsey. 

“In the multiplicity of assaults now being made on the eight- 
eenth amendment it would be surprising to find all the assail- 
ants in harmony and not urging conflicting views. It is not 
strange, therefore, to find in the brief filed in behalf of the State 
of Rhode Island a clear refutation of the claim that a State con- 
stitution may limit the power of a legislature to ratify a Federal 
amendment. In that brief there is this emphatic disclaimer of 
any such power in the people of any State: 

Congress in proposing, and the legislatures in ratifying, an 
amendment to the Constitution are Federal representatives. 
They derive all their power and authority from the Constitu- 
tion. They derive no power from the laws or constitutions of the 
several States. Congress and the legislatures of the several 
States were made an amending branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purposes expressed in Article V, and, like other 
branches of the Federal Government, must find their powers 
within the Constitution. They act as the representatives of the 
people of the United States.’ , 

“Tf this be true, then the people of the several States, having 
denied themselves direct participation in the adoption of an 
amendment, and having agreed to act only representatively in 
that regard, have made the legislatures of the several States, for 
this purpose, separate and independent agencies of the Federal 
Government. If, in this regard, the power of the legislature is 
conferred by the Constitution of the United States, and in no 
way derived from the States, or, except through that Constitu- 
tion, from the people of the States, it must be equally true that 
that power can be curtailed or limited only by the authority from 
which it was derived—that is, the Constitution of the United 
States or an amendment thereto. 

“As stated above, the legislature is designated by the Con- 
stitution, in slightly differing language, to perform the same 
function in the selection of presidential electors and, before the 
recent amendment, in the selection of Senators that it performs 
in ratifying amendments to the Constitution. It is safe to say 
that, before the adoption of the amendment for the election of 
United States Senators by the people, it never occurred to any- 
one that it was within the power of the people of a State to 
control the legislature in electing a United States Senator by 
requiring that such election should be subject to a referendum 
vote. When the sentiment finally prevailed that the people of 
each State should have the right to control, at the polls, the 
election of United States Senators, this result was accomplished 
by the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution. If the 
same change shall ever be desired with respect to the ratifica- 
tion of Federal amendments, it can be accomplished only in the 
same way. 

In the case of McPherson v. Blacker (146 U. S., 1), this court 
had occasion to consider the power of the legislature with re- 
spect to the appointment of presidential electors, and the 
judicial and political history of the country touching the matter 
of presidential electors was exhaustively reviewed. The views 
expressed by statesmen and writers at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution and since were recalled, and, summing up 
the result, the court quoted with approyal from a report made 
by Senator Morton, as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, in 1874, in which it was said: 

„The appointment of these electors is thus placed absolutely 
and wholly with the legislatures of the several States. They 
may be chosen by the legislature, or the legislature may provide 
that they shall be elected by the people of the State at large, 
or in districts, as are Members of Congress, which was the case 
formerly in many States; and it is, no doubt, competent for the 
legislature to authorize the governor, or the supreme court of 
the State, or any other agent of its will, to appoint these 
electors. This power is conferred upon the legislatures of the 
States by the Constitution of the United States, and can not be 
taken from them or modified by their State constitutions any 
more than can their power to elect Senators of the United 
States. Whatever provisions may be made by statute, or by the 
State constitution, to choose electurs by the people, there is no 
doubt of the right of the legislature to resume the power at any 


time, for it can neither be taken away nor abdicated.’ (Id., 
p. 34.) 

“ Obviously, when the people were adopting the Constitution 
it would have been competent for them to clothe the governor, 
the supreme court, or any other agency of a State with the power 
to ratify amendments for and in the name of the people of that 
State. However, they chose to thus designate the legislature. 
It follows that the action of the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the States becomes not alone the action of the people of their 
respective States, singly or together, but that of the people of 
the States whose legislatures decline to ratify—all of which 
people constitute the people of the United States as fully as 
the several States constitute in their Union the United States 
of America. That this was clearly understood at the time the 
first 10 amendments were under consideration by Congress is 
shown by the debates. Among many similar statements, Mr. 
Gerry said this: 

The Constitution of the United States was proposed by a 
convention met at Philadelphia; but, with all its importance, 
it did not possess as high authority as the President, Senate, 
and House of Representatives of the Union. For that conven- 
tion was not convened in consequence of any express will of 
the people, but an implied one, through their members in the 
State legislatures. The Constitution derived no authority from 
the first convention; it was concurred in by conventions of the 
people, and that concurrence armed it with power and invested 
it with dignity. Now, the Congress of the United States are 
expressly authorized by the sovereign and uncontrollable voice 
of the people to propose amendments whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall think fit. Now, if this is the fact, the proposi- 
tions of amendment will be found to originate with a higher 
authority than the original system. The conventions of the 
States, respectively, have agreed for the people that the State 
legislatures shall be authorized to decide upon these amend- 
ments in the manner of a convention. If these acts of the State 
legislatures are not good, because they are not specifically in- 
structed by their constituents, neither were the acts calling the 
first and subsequent conventions.’ (Gales and Seaton’s Annals 
of Congress, vol. 1, p. 716.) 

“The case of Davis v. Ohio (241 U. S., 565) is in no way in 
conflict with what has been said. It involved that provision 
of the Constitution that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature thereof.’ 

“Tf this had been all of the provision, the authority of the 
legislature would have been as complete as it was in the elec- 
tion of Senators or electors and in the ratifying of amend- 
ments. This, however, is not all of the provision. It con- 
tinues— 

„But the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators.’ 

“Tt will thus be seen that the ultimate power in this matter 
is given to Congress, if it chooses to exert such power. The act 
of Congress in effect prior to 1911 was that the existing dis- 
tricts in a State should continue in force ‘ until the legislature 
of such State in the manner herein prescribed shall redistrict 
such State.’ But a new act was passed by Congress in 1911, 
which provided that the redistricting should be made by a 
State ‘in the manner provided by the laws thereof.’ Since 
Congress had the ultimate power of control, it could itself make 
the redistricting or require it to be made in such way as it 
directed. The court therefore held that the language quoted 
from the act of 1911 was significant. Previously Congress had 
simply provided that the redistricting should be done by the 
legislature. But when this act was passed, various States had 
adopted referendum amendments, and the court was of the 
opinion that in using the language in the manner provided by 
the laws thereof’ Congress had expressed an intention not to 
leave the matter absolutely to the legislature, but to place it 
within the legislative power of the State as determined by its 
own laws. In the absence of any act of Congress on the sub- 
ject the legislature having been, in the first instance, desig- 
nated by the Constitution, could have redistricted the State.. 
And if it had been claimed that its action was subject to the 
referendum of the State constitution, it might have been a good 
answer to say that it had performed a function devolved upon 
it by the Constitution of the United States. But the Constitu- 
tion gave Congress the power to take this matter out of the 
hands of the legislature. This court merely held that it had 
done this and by the language used had indicated an intention 
that the action of the legislature should be subject to all the 
restrictions which the constitution of the State imposed with 
respect to the passage of a law. 
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“V.—The resolution proposing the eighteenth amendment sufficiently 
showed that two-thirds of the Members of both Houses deemed its 
proposal necessary, 

“The last objection to the validity of the eighteenth amend- 
ment is found in the contention that the resolution proposing 
and reciting that two-thirds of both Houses concurred is in- 
sufficient, because, it is insisted, that to comply with Article V, 
there must be some express declaration or finding by Congress 
not merely that two-thirds of the Members concurred, but that 
two-thirds of the Members of both Houses deem the amend- 
ment necessary. The argument in support of this highly tech- 
nical and rather remarkable contention is based principally 
upon the claim that when the first 10 amendments were being 
considered by Congress, almost contemporaneously with the 
adoption of the Constitution, this was the construction put 
upon Article V by the statesmen of that day who had helped 
to frame the Constitution, as evidenced by the form used in 
proposing these first amendments. In making this. argument, 
however, counsel were misled by Gales and Seaton’s ‘Annals 
of Congress,’ published in 1834. This work (vol. 1, p. 778) 
published a resolution containing the recital ‘having been 
agreed to by two-thirds of both Houses,’ and, at page 779, that 
the resolution, as reported by a committee and adopted by the 
House of Representatives, had changed this language so as to 
read, ‘two-thirds of both Houses deeming it necessary,’ and 
that, at volume 1, page 88, it appeared that the resolution had 
been adopted by the Senate. From this it was assumed that 
Congress, in proposing the first 10 amendments, had used the 
language quoted, and for the reason that this was deemed nec- 
essary in order to comply with Article V. 

“ It is conceded that practically all, if not all, of the amend- 
ments subsequent to the tenth have been proposed in a resolution 
using the exact language used in proposing the eighteenth 
amendment. They say, however, that this doubtless resulted 
from the fact that when, in ‘1845, the first volume of the Stat- 
utes at Large of the United States was published, by Messrs. 
Little & Brown, the resolution proposing the first 10 amend- 
ments as there published used simply the expression two- 
thirds of both Houses concurring? Counsel assunied that this 
was 2 mistake made by the publishers, and that this mistake led 
to what they termed the loose practice’ which has since pre- 
yailed in proposing all amendments. The argument is that 
in this matter the construction placed upon Article V by those 
who proposed the first 10 amendments should be given control- 
ling weight. The mistake, however, is in the conclusion drawn 
from what is found in Gales and Seaton’s ‘Annals of Congress,’ 
and not in the resolution as published in First Statutes at Large. 
page 97. The original resolution, as adopted by Congress and 
signed by John Adams, as Vice President, and by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, is on file in the office of the 
Secretary of State, and a copy of it is printed as an appendix 
to this brief. It shows that it was correctly published in the 
First Statutes at Large. The elaborate argument made, there- 
fore, in support of the contention that the form of the resolu- 
tion thus adopted by a Congress composed in large part of men 
who were members of the Constitutional Convention ought to 
be treated as the only proper and constitutional form becomes 
an argument against the contention that the eighteenth amend- 
ment was not properly proposed. 

The argument is based upon another fallacy. It is assumed 
that before an amendment can be proposed two-thirds of the 
Members of both Houses shall deem it necessary that such an 
amendment should become a part of the Constitution. Article V 
does not say this. It says: 

„The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendmenis to this Consti- 
tution.’ 

“Tf it had been intended that two-thirds of the members 
should deem the adoption of the amendment necessary, the lan- 
guage would haye been: ‘The Congress, whenever two-thirds 
of both Houses shall deem them necessary, shall propose amend- 
ments to this Constitution.’ What is required is that they 
shall deem the proposal of amendments and not their adoption 
necessary. There may be many reasons why a Member of Con- 
gress may honestly deem it necessary to propose an amendment 
which he himself does not think necessary to be a part of the 
Constitution. It may be that he represents a constituency 
which, he is sure, favors and desires such an amendment. It 
may be that the agitation for an amendment has created such 
an unsettled condition in the public mind that he deems it 
necessary to propose an amendment in order that those condi- 
tions may be settled. 

“Counsel have quoted from the debates in Congress when the 
eighteenth amendment was pending to show that, for these or 
similar reasons, Members of Congress voted to propose the 


amendment, although, as individuals, they were opposed to its 
adoption. But each Member of Congress is the judge of the 
reasons which led him to the conclusion that the proposal of a 
particular amendment is either necessary or unnecessary. The 
reasons assigned by the Members quoted in the brief do not, 
therefore, impeach their judgment that it was necessary to pro- 
pose this amendment. Counsel are fond of appealing to the 
utterances of distinguished Members of the early Congresses 
of the United States for a proper interpretation of the Consti- 
tution. An examination of the debates in Congress when the 
first 10 amendments were pending, so far as the reasons lead- 
ing Members to conclude that the proposal was necessary are 
concerned, is almost a counterpart of the debates on the eight- 
eenth amendment quoted in the brief. Throughout these debates 
there was no suggestion that a Member might not, with entire 
propriety and in entire accord with the Constitution, deem it 
necessary to propose an amendment the adoption of which he 
himself did not regard as necessary. Mr. Madison is quoted 
in Gales and Seaton’s ‘Annals of Congress’ (vol. 1, p. 704), as 
follows: 

“* He would remind gentlemen that there were many who con- 
ceived amendments of some kind necessary and proper in them- 
selves; while others who are not so well satisfied of the neces- 
sity and propriety may think they are rendered expedient from 
some other consideration. Is it desirable to keep up a division 
among the people of the United States on a point in which they 
consider their most essential rights are concerned? If this is 
an object worthy the attention of such a numerous part of our 
constituents, why should we decline taking it into our con- 
sideration, and thereby promote that spirit of urbanity and 
unanimity which the Government itself stands in need of for 
its more full support?“ 

“Mr. Clymer is reported, at page 710, as saying: 

“í He made this distinction because he did not conceive any 
of the amendments essential, but as they were solicited by his 
fellow citizens, and for that reason they were acquiesced in by 
others, he therefore wished the motion for throwing them into 
a supplementary form might be carried.’ 

“The debates are full of similar statements, 

“Some of the objections to the validity of the eighteenth 
amendment which we have previously considered in this brief, 
if sustained, would invalidate not only that amendment but 
several others, notably the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth. 
The present contention, based upon the theory that the language 
used by Congress in proposing amendments, from the beginning 
of the Government, does not comply with the- provisions of 
Article V, will enjoy the distinction, if sustained, of destroying 
every amendment supposed heretofore to have been adopted 
and of restoring unaltered to its original form the Constitution 
as it came from the convention in 1789. This simple result is 
recognized by counsel, and is met by the suggestion that, since 
these amendments have never been challenged, they are now 
a part of the Constitution by prescription. This means that the 
Constitution may be amended either in the manner provided 
in Article V or as a result of the fact that, for an indefinite 
period, a proposed amendment has been supposed to be a part 
of the Constitution and nobody has challenged its validity. 

It is, of course, true that the people of the United States in 
adopting the Constitution could ordain that amendments adopted 
as therein provided should become a part of the Constitution, 
But we deny that the people of the United States, or of any 
State, can be bound by any amendment which is not adopted 
in the manner provided in Article V, no matter how long a 
time may elapse before some one questions its validity. It may 
be that, after a long lapse of time, general acquiescence in an 
amendment may have some weight as indicating the contempo- 
raneous construction of the Constitution. If, however, anything 
can be established in this connection by anything akin to pre- 
scription, it would be that, through the long practice of the 
Government and the construction of Article V by those dealing 
with amendments, the propriety of the proposal in the manner 
adopted with respect to the eighteenth amendment has become 
the established construction of Article V. But the conclusive 
answer is that the Congress having, by a two-thirds vote of each 
House, proposed an amendment, it is indisputable and the 
highest evidence that they deemed it necessary to make such 
proposal. Why they reached this conclusion is immaterial. Res 
ipsa loquitur. 
“VI.—tThe Volatead Act, 

State of New Jersey 

that State. 

“Tf the eighteenth amendment is a part of the Constitution, it 
is next insisted that the Volstecd Act, even though otherwise 
constitutional, is not effective in the State of New Jersey, be- 
cause the legislature of that State has not concurred in it. This 


if otherwise constitutional, is effective in the 
without the concurrence of the legislature of 


1920. 


argument is based upon the second section of the amendment, 
which is that— 

“The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.’ 

“Tt is said that, by reason of this section, no law for the en- 
forcement of the eighteenth amendment is valid unless it repre- 
sents, in some way, the concurrent action of Congress and the 
legislature of the State. In other words, to be valid, a law must 
be the act of both Congress and the legislature of the State, The 
mandate of the amendment is made to read as though it was 
that the article shall be enforced by legislation in which the 
Congress and the several States concur. 

“There is an express purpose, of course, that Congress shall 
have power to legislate for the enforcement of the amendment. 
The only qualification or limitation of the power so conferred is 
that instead of being exclusive it shall be concurrent with a like 
power in the several States. It is not required that there shall 
be joint action by Congress and the States, or that the legislation 
enacted by the one shall be concurred in by the other. A new 
rule of fundamental law was introduced into the Constitution. 
It was deemed necessary to give Congress the power to enforce 
it. Congress might have been given the exclusive power. The 
use of the word ‘concurrent’ conclusively negatives any such 
purpose. 

The contention of appellant is that concurrent power neces- 
sarily means a power in the exercise of which Congress and the 
States do not act separately and independently, but must act 
jointly, or, at least, in cooperation and by mutual consent and 
agreement. If this be correct, then the eighteenth amendment 
is a much more startling innovation than has heretofore been 
imagined by its stanchest opponents. In a few instances cer- 
tain actions by the States are subject to the consent of Congress, 
but whenever the Constitution intended such a thing it provided 
it in express terms and did not use the phrase ‘ concurrent 
power.’ In the matter of the enactment of general laws no 
such thing has ever been known in the history of this country 
as laws in the enactment of which both Congress and the legis- 
latures of the several States participate. Each acts for a 
separate and distinct government, and it is wholly inconsistent 
with the governmental functions of each to require them to 
act in concert in the adoption of laws. Each enacis its own 
laws to be enforced by the courts of its own government, 
subject, however, to the jurisdiction of the Federal courts to 
determine whether State legislation conflicts with the Federal 
Constitution. 

“Tt is true that the word ‘concurrent’ has various meanings, 
according to the connection in which it is used. It may un- 
doubtedly be used to indicate that something is to be accom- 
plished by two or more persons acting together. It is equally 
true that it means in other connections a right which two or 
more persons, acting separately and apart from each other, may 
exercise at the same time. It would be idle, however, to go into 
all the meanings which may attach to this word. In certain 
connections it has a well fixed and established meaning, which is 
controlling in this case. When we speak of the concurrent 
jurisdiction of courts, there is no room for misunderstanding 
the term. We never understand it to mean a jurisdiction in 
the exercise of which both of the courts must have a part. 
Quite to the contrary, it means that the two courts have an 
equal right to exercise, each acting without the participation of 
the other, the same jurisdiction. 

“Tt is to be noted that section 2 does not say that legislation 
shall be concurrent, but that the concurrent power to legislate 
shall exist. The concurrent power of the States and Congress 
to legislate is nothing new. And its meaning has been too long 
settled, historically and judicially, to now admit of question. 
The term has acquired a fixed meaning through its frequent use 
by this court and eminent statesmen and writers in referring 
to the concurrent power of Congress and the States to legislate. 
Practically all the powers of government before the Constitu- 
tion were in the people of the several States. Such powers as 
were not delegated to the Federal Government remained in the 
people of the State. Where Congress was given the exclusive 
power to legislate on a certain subject, the power of the State 
over that subject was destroyed. If the power of Congress to 
legislate, howeyer, was not made by the Constitution exclusive, 
the right of the State to legislate on that subject continued, and 
the Congress and the States were said to have concurrent power 
to legislate. There were numerous instances of this kind, and 
this is the meaning which the term ‘concurrent power’ in this 
connection has had from the beginning. 

In the thirty-second number of the Federalist, as quoted in 
the brief of counsel in Fox v. State of Ohio (5 How., 410, 418), 
it was said: 
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An entire consolidation of the States into one complete 
national sovereignty would imply an entire subordination of the 
parts, and whatever power might remain in them would be 
altogether dependent on the general will. But as the plan of 
the convention aims only at a partial union or consolidation, 
the State governments would clearly retain all the rights of 
sovereignty which they before had and which were not by that 
act exclusively delegated to Congress. This exclusive delega- 
tion, or rather this alienation of State sovereignty, would only 
exist in three. cases: Where the Constitution in express terms 
granted an exclusive authority to the Union; where it granted, 
in one instance, an authority to the Union and in another pro- 
hibited the States from exercising the like authority ; and where 
it granted an authority to the Union to which a similar author- 
ity in the States would be absolutely and totally contradictory 
and repugnant. I use these terms to distinguish this last case 
from another which might appear to resemble it, but which 
would, in fact, be essentially different; I mean, where the 
exercise of a concurrent jurisdiction might be productive of 
occasional interferences in the policy of any branch of adminis- 
tration, but would not imply any direct contradiction or repug- 
nancy in point of constitutional authority.’ 

“Of course, as used here, the expression concurrent juris- 
diction’ can not refer to anything except separate, distinct, and 
independent action by the States and by Congress, respectively. 
It is power thus separately exercised by the two Governments 
that this court has from the beginning described as con- 
current power.’ The court has also kept in mind always the 
fact that many of the powers conferred upon Congress are 
Similar to those already existing in the State government, and 
that, unless the intention to make the power of Congress ex- 
clusive was expressed or necessarily implied, the power of the 
State remained, subject only to the constitutional provision 
that in case of conflict the laws of Congress should be para- 
mount. Thus, in Houston v. Moore (5 Wheat., 1, 47), Mr. 
Justice Story said: 

„The Constitution containing a grant of powers, in many in- 
stances, similar to those already existing in the State govern- 
ments, and some of these being of vital importance also to State 
authority and State legislation, it is not to be admitted that a 
mere grant of such powers, in affirmative terms, to Congress does, 
per se, transfer an exclusive sovereignty on such subjects to 
the latter. On the contrary, a reasonable interpretation of that 
instrument necessarily leads to the conclusion that the powers 
so granted are never exclusive of similar powers existing in the 
States unless where the Constitution has expressly, in terms, 
given an exclusive power to Congress or the exercise of a like 
power is prohibited to the States or there is a direct repugnancy 
or incompatibility in the exercise of it by the States. The ex- 
ample of the first class is to be found in the exclusive legislation 
delegated to Congress over places purchased by the consent of 
the legislature of the State in which the same shall be for forts, 
arsenals, dockyards, etc.; of the second class, the prohibition 
of a State to coin money or emit bills of credit; of the third 
class, as this court have already held, the power to establish a 
uniform rule of naturalization (Chirac v. Chirac, 2 Wheat., 258, 
269), and the delegation of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 
(Martin v. Hunter, 1 Wheat., 304, 837; and see The Federalist, 
No. 32.) In all other cases not falling within the classes already 
mentioned it seems unquestionable that the States retain con- 
current authority with Congress not only upon the letter and 
spirit of the eleventh amendment of the Constitution but upon 
the soundest principles of general reasoning. ‘There is this 
reserve, however, that in cases of concurrent authority, where 
the laws of the States and of the Union are in direct and mani- 
fest collision on the same subject, those of the Union, being “ the 
supreme law of the land,” are of paramount authority, and the 
State laws, so far, and so far only, as such incompatibility exists, 
must necessarily yield.’ 

“And in the same case, at page 54, it was said: 

In considering this question it is always to be kept in view 
that the case is not of a new power granted to Congress where 
no similar power already existed in the States.’ 

“Here, in speaking of concurrent power and concurrent au- 
thority, it is impossible to say that anything was referred to 
except authority or power which the States and Congress could 
each exercise, acting separately and independently. Indeed, it 
is expressly said that where the granting of power to Congress 
is in general terms, and the power is not of such a nature as 
to be necessarily exclusive, it is to be exercised by Congress, 
with the States retaining a right to exercise it at the same 
time, subject only to the qualification that, in the case of a 
direct conflict between State and Federal laws the latter must 
prevail. It is true what has been quoted above was said in 
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the course of a dissenting opinion, but it is not in conflict with 
anything that was said in the opinion of the court and is an 
accurate statement of the rule which has always been recog- 
nized by this court. 

In the case of Prigg v. Pennsylvania (16 Pet., 536) in con- 
sidering a State statute, the court said, at page 621: 

The remaining question is, whether the power of legisla- 
tion upon this subject is exclusive in the National Government, 
or concurrent in the States, until it is exercised by Congress.’ 

Here the court describes a power which may be exercised 
by Congress and which may also exercised independently by 
the States as a concurrent power of the two. 

“In Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1, 209) the expression 
*concurrent power’ was used in the sense which we attribute 
to it when the court said, speaking of the possibility that an act 
of Congress and an act of the legislature of the State might 
come into collision, that— 

“*Should this collision exist, it will be immaterial whether 
those laws were passed in virtue of a concurrent power “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States,” or in virtue of a power to regulate their domestic trade 
and police.’ 

In Covington, etc., Bridge Co. v. Kentucky (154 U. S., 204) 
the court described the class of Federal and State statutes 
which may properly be said to have been enacted in the exer- 
cise of a concurrent power. It was said, at page 209: 

“The adjudications of this court with respect to the power 
of the States over the general subject of commerce are divisible 
into three classes: First, those in which the power of the 
State is exclusive; second, those in which the States may act 
in the absence of legislation by Congress; third, those in which 
the action of Congress is exclusive and the States can nut 
interfere at all.“ 

“And at page 211, referring to the second class—that is, 
those in which the States may act in the absence of legislation 
by Congress—it was said: 

„Within the second class of cases—those of what may be 
termed concurrent jurisdiction—are embraced laws for the 
regulation of pilots.’ 

* + * $ * = + 


In the Passenger Cases (7 How., 282, 396), in holding that 
the power of Congress over the subject of interstate commerce 
was necessarily exclusive, it was said: 

A concurrent power in the States to regulate commerce is 
an anomaly not found in the Constitution. If such power exist, 
it may be exercised independently of the Federal authority.’ 

“This was said in connection with the proposition that the 
power to regulate is necessarily an exclusive power. 

“Tt will thus be seen that in legal nomenclature the concur- 
rent power of the States and of Congress is clearly and un- 
mistakably defined. It simply means the right of each to act 
with respect to a particular subject matter separately and in- 
dependently. 

“Whether the intention of the Constitution, in conferring 
legislative power upon Congress, was to make that power ex- 
clusive may frequently be the subject of controversy. Un- 
doubtedly the general power of taxation conferred upon Con- 
gress is not exclusive. The clearest example of concurrent 
power in Congress and the States is perhaps to be seen in the 
power of taxation. Congress may tax incomes. The States, 
acting separately and independently and for their own pur- 
poses, may tax the same incomes. In other words, they have 
the concurrent power by legislation to impose taxes. The power 
to coin money, if it depended alone upon the section of the Con- 
stitution which confers that power upon the Congress, would 
likewise not be exclusive. But another provision of the Con- 
stitution denies the right to coin money to the States, and thus 
the power of Congress becomes exclusive. The power to regu- 
late interstate commerce is not declared by the Constitution 
to be exclusive, nor is it, in terms, prohibited to the States. 
But the power to regulate necessarily includes all that may be 
done for that purpose. It is incomplete unless it can be exerted 
to its full extent. This power of Congress, therefore, is of neces- 
sity and from its very nature exclusive. In other cases, how- 
ever, where the concurrent power exists, in whatever way either 
Congress or the States choose to exert it, it is exerted by each 
independently of the other. 

From what has been said it is evident that if the eighteenth 
amendment had simply provided that Congress should have the 
power to regulate or prohibit the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors throughout the United States, 
the power, like that to regulate interstate commerce, would 
have been exclusive. If the enforcement section had simply con- 
ferred power, as the thirteenth amendment did, upon Congress 
without mentioning the States, it is by no means certain that 


the States would not still have had the power which they have 
always had to prohibit the liquor traffic within their borders. 
Congress was given the power to enforce the thirteenth amend- 
ment, and it has enacted a statute prohibiting, throughout the 
United States, every form of slayery or involuntary servitude. 
Some of the States already had laws prohibiting slavery. It 
would hardly be said that these laws were nullified by the 
adoption of the amendment or that offenders against them could 
not be punished in the States. And if to-day a State should 
enact a law making it unlawful for one man to hold in involun- 
tary servitude another, it is difficult to see upon what principle 
it could be said that such a law would be invalid and could not 
be enforced in the State courts: Certainly it would not conflict 
with the thirteenth amendment, and would be a valid law unless 
it could be said that the exclusive power to legislate on that 
subject had been given to Congress. ; 

“There is nothing new in the proposition that a single act 
may be a violation of both State and Federal laws and pun- 
ishable in the courts of the same Government. Indeed, one 
of the general provisions of the Revised Statutes under the 
Title of Crimes is section 5328, as follows: 

Nothing in this title shall be held to take away or impair 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the several States under the 
laws thereof.’ 

“It is an offense against the laws of the United States to pass 
counterfeit money. (United States v. Marigold, 9 How. 559.) 
It has, nevertheless, been held that a State may make the 
passing of counterfeit money an offense against its laws and 
punishable in its courts. (Fox v. State of Ohio, 5 How. 410, 
432.) It is true, in the case of the passing of counterfeit money, 
it may be said that the act of Congress is justified by the power 
of the Government to protect the money coined by it, and that 
the object of the State legislation is to protect its citizens 
against fraud. But the fact remains that a single act by the 
individual is an offense against both laws. This latter fact 
prevents a conviction or acquittal in the courts of one govern- 
ment from being a bar to a prosecution in the courts of the 
other. It is possible that the second section of the eighteenth 
amendment, as it expressly contemplates action by both gov- 
ernments, may be given such a meaning that a prosecution in 
the courts of one government may be held to bar a prosecu- 
tion for the same offense in the courts of the other. This, how- 
ever, is a question which can only be decided when it arises. 
The present contention is simply that the act of Congress is not 
valid until concurred in by the State. It is submitted that 
there is in the authorities no warrant for such a contention. 

“Tt appears that since the eighteenth amendment went into 
effect the State of New Jersey has passed a prohibition law. 
It has not seen fit to make this law quite so rigid as the Volstead 
Act. The New Jersey act prohibits manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors. Congress in adopting the 
Volstead Act thought that, in order to effectively prohibit 
intoxicating liquors, it was necessary to prohibit all beverages 
containing as much as one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. The 
Legislature of New Jersey thought the object in view could be 
accomplished without going so far, and hence confined its pro- 
hibition to beverages containing more than 34 per cent of alco- 
hol. Each is a valid law. The one is to be enforced through the 
courts of the United States, the other through the courts of the 
State of New Jersey. A man who sells whisky, for instance, 
violates both laws. He may be convicted in the courts of either. 
When he is so convicted in one the question may arise as to 
whether he can again be prosecuted in the other. On the other 
hand, if a man sells beer containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol 
he does not violate the New Jersey law, and therefore can not 
be prosecuted in the courts of that State. But whether such 
beer is actually intoxicating or not the Congress has deemed 
it necessary to include it in the prohibition in order to effectually 
prohibit intoxicating liquors. The seller of such beer in New 
Jersey, therefore, is subject to prosecution and punishment in 
the Federal courts, although not in the State courts. 

“There is no actual conflict between the two laws. They 
both prohibit certain things. The act of Congress prohibits 
some other things which the State simply has not prohibited. 
Between these laws, then, if would hardly seem that any ques- 
tion can arise as to whether the one or the other controls they 
are both valid laws. If, however, the State of New Jersey 
should pass a law expressly providing that 2} per cent beer 
should be lawful in that State there would be a conflict between 
that law and the Volstead Act. In the event of such a conflict 
it would doubtless be held that the, law of New Jersey would 
be void because in conflict with a valid law of Congress. 

“There is a striking analogy between this situation and that 
brought about by the passage of the Reed amendment. After 
the enactment of the Webb-Kenyon law many States prohibited 
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the shipment of liquor to points within their borders and thus 
created an offense punishable in their own courts. Later, the 
Reed amendment prohibited the transportation in interstate 
commerce of liquor for beverage purposes into a dry State. 
One who shipped liquor into such a State committed an offense 
against both the State and Federal law and was subject to 
prosecution in both the State and Federal courts. But the 
State and Federal prohibitions were not always coextensive. 
In West Virginia the law permitted one to personally bring 
in a limited quantity for his own use. But, though not sub- 
ject to prosecution in the State courts, he could be prosecuted 
in the Federal court for a violation of the Reed amendment. 
(United States v. Dan Hill, 248 U. S., 420.) 

“The debates in Congress at the time the amendment was 
proposed throw but little light on what was understood by con- 
current power. In a recent speech in Congress Chairman Vol- 
stead has, however, given such a clear exposition of concurrent 
power that we venture to print, as an appendix to this brief, 
his remarks as published in the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 23, 1920. 

“Tt is respectfully submitted that the validity of the Volstead 
Act does not depend in any sense upon whether it has been con- 
curred in by the State of New Jersey or not. 

„III. In order to enforce, with any degree of efficiency, the eighteenth 
amendment a definition of tntowicating liquer was essential—The defi- 
nition provided by the Volatead Act includes nothing which Congress 


could not properly deem necessary to enforce the provisions of the 
amendment, and is therefore not arbitrary. 


“The specifie prohibition of the eighteenth amendment is di- 
rected against the manufacture, transportation, importation, or 
exportation of intovicating liquors for beverage purposes. Both 
by section 2 of the amendment and by the concluding paragraph 
of Article I, section 8, of the Constitution, Congress is given 
the power to enact legislation that may be appropriate to enforce 
the prohibition. 

“Section 3 of Title II of the Volstead Act follows the eighteenth 
amendment and makes it unlawful to manufacture, transport, 
import, sell, or export intowicating liquors for beverage purposes. 

“Section 1 of Title II of the Volstead Act, as hereinbefore 
quoted, defines, for the purposes of the act, ‘intoxicating liquor,’ 

Section 87 provides for regulations under which the beyer- 
ages mentioned in the proviso to that section may be manufac- 
tured and sold, the regulations being designed to prevent the 
evasions of the prohibitory law through such manufacture and 
sale. 

“The definition above quoted is assailed as being beyond the 
power of Congress to enact. It is said that the amendment au- 
thorizes Congress to prohibit only intoviceting liquor, and that 
n beverage which does not contain largely more than one-half 
of 1 per cent of alcohol is not intoxicating. The contention is 
that Congress, being empowered only to prohibit intoxicating 
liquors, ean not, by definition, make a beverage intoxicating 
which is not, in fact, intoxicating within the meaning of the 
language of the amendment. For this reason it is said that the 
definition adopted is untruthful and arbitrary, and therefore 
unconstitutional. 

“Tt is true, of course, that Congress can not extend its powers 
by giving to the language used in conferring those powers an 
arbitrary meaning which does not belong to it. But so long as 
it has the constitutional power to do the thing which it does, 
it may use the words employed by it for that purpose in any 
sense which it chooses to give them. In other words, if in 
order to enforce the eighteenth amendment it has the power 
to prohibit the sale or manufacture of beverages containing less 
alcohol than is necessary to render them per se intoxicating, it 
is immaterial whether it provides separately for their pro- 
hibition or accomplishes the same thing by including them, for 
the purposes of the act, in the definition of intoxicating liquor. 
If, therefore, for any reason it is competent for Congress to 
prohibit such beverages as a means for securing the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition against intoxicating liquors, the defini- 
tion adopted in the Volstead Act can not be successfully 


“Tt is not denied that legislation, even if apparently an 
exertion of the police power, may be declared invalid because 
arbitrary and discriminatory; that such exertion of power may 
be so arbitrary and discriminatory as to amount to a taking 
of property; that legislation enacted for the ostensible purpose 
of putting into execution an express power may be invalid 
upon the ground that, the thing enacted has no reasonable rela- 
tion to the exertion of such a power; and that the nature of a 
legislative act is determined by what it, in effect, is and not 
necessarily by what the legislative body chooses to call it. 
There is, therefore, no quarrel with the authorities cited by 


those who assail this act, such as Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission v. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 227 U. S., 88, 91; 
Dobbins v. Los Angeles, 195 U. S., 223, 241; Adair v. United 
States, 208 U. S., 161; McLean v. Arkansas, 211 U. S., 539; 
Adams v. Tanner, 244 U. S., 590; St. Louis, I. M. & S. v. Wynne, 
224 U. S., 354; Cotting v. Kansas City, ete., 183 U. S., 79; Lick 
Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S., 356; Galveston, ete., v. Texas, 210 
U. S., 217; Choctaw, ete., v. Harrison, 235 U. S., 292, 298; West- 
ern Union v. Kansas, 216 U. S., 1, 37; Monongahela v. United 
States, 148 U. S., 312, 327; United States v. Dewitt, 9 Wallace, 
41, 44; Hodges v. United States, 203 U. S., 1; United States v. 
Reese, 92 U. S., 214; James v. Bowman, 190 U. S., 127; Civil 
Rights Cases, 109 U. S., 1. But wherever it can be said that 
a particular enactment has a reasonable relation to the accom- 
plishment of that which Congress is empowered to do, and 
Congress has determined that such an enactment is necessary 
for that purpose, the courts do not inquire into the correctness 
ef the judgment of Congress or the wisdom of the policy 
adopted by it. In the present case, then, the question is, Does 
the prohibition of an alcoholic liquor, even though not itself 
intoxicating, have any reasonable relation to the effective pro- 
hibition of intoxicating liquors? If so, there has been conferred 
upon Congress the express power to enact such a prohibition, 
and there is no constitutional ground upon which the definition 
in question can be successfully challenged. 

“Tt is sought to bring the definition above quoted within the 
authority of the cases just cited, and by applying the rules there 
applied, to reach the conelusion that this definition is arbitrary, 
and has no reasonable relation to the enforcement of the eight- 
eenth amendment. It is idle now, however, to speculate as to 
whether these rules might be construed as justifying the con- 
clusion thus urged. This court has already too elearly defined 
the extent to which a legislative body may properly go for the 
purpose of enforcing such a prohibition in the case of both State 
and Federal legislation. 

“ Of course, it is conceded that Congress can not, for the pur- 
pose of exerting any power which is conferred upon it, legislate 
so as to abridge any of the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States. But the right even to own or hold intoxicat- 
ing liquors for personal use is not one of those fundamental 
privileges of a citizen which can not be abridged. As said by 
— Justice MeReynolds in Crane v. Campbell (245 U. S., 304, 

2 

We further think it clearly follows from our numerous 
decisions upholding prohibition legislation that the right to hold 
intoxicating liquors for personal use is not one of those funda- 
mental privileges of a citizen of the United States which no 
State may abridge. A contrary view would be incompatible with 
the undoubted power to prevent manufacture, gift, sale, pur- 
chase, or transportation of such articles, the only feasible ways 
of getting them. An assured right of possession would neces- 
sarily imply some adequate method te obtain not subject to 
destruction at the will of the State.“ 

It had previously been said in the same case: 

It must now be regarded as settled that, on account of their 
well-known noxious qualities and the extraordinary evils shown 
by experience commonly to be consequent upon their use, a State 


‘has power absolutely to prohibit manufacture, gift, purchase, 


sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within its borders 
without violating the guaranties of the fourteenth amendment.” 
(Id., 307.) 

“'The right of a State to prohibit the possession of intoxicat- 
ing liquors was treated, however, as arising from and being 
implied in the right to prohibit the manufacture, purchase, sale, 
and transportation. Thus it was said: 

“t As the State has the power above indicated to prohibit, it 
may adopt such measures as are reasonably appropriate or 
needful to render exercise of that power effective. (Booth v. 
Illinois, 184 U. S., 425; Silz v. Hesterberg, 211 U. S., 31; Murphy 
v. California, 225 U. S., 623; and Rast v. Van Deman & Lewis 
Co., 240 U. S., 342, 364.) And, considering the notorious diffi- 
culties always attendant upon efforts to suppress traffic in 
liquors, we are unable to say that the challenged inhibition of 
their possession was arbitrary and unreasonable or without 
proper relation to the legitimate legislative purpose.” (Id., 307 
308.) 

“In other words, entirely aside from the question as to 
whether a State has the independent power to prohibit the 


| possession of intoxicating liquors, it has the power to enaet 


such a ‘prohibition if deemed necessary to make effective its 
prohibition against the sale and manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors. It will be said, however, that that case, in all its 
aspects, involved only intoxicating liquors which were expressly 
fneluded in the conceded power to prohibit the sale and manu- 
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fucture. It is then argued that, in order to make effective the 
prohibition of a noxious article, it is incompetent to also pro- 
hibit one which is not noxiots in itself. This contention, how- 
ever, was expressly and emphatically rejected in Purity Extract 
Co. r. Lynch (226 U. S., 192). In that case a conviction was sus- 
tained for a violation of the prohibitory law of the State of 
Mississippi, although it was stipulated that the malt beverage 
in question, which was included within the broad terms of the 
prohibition, contained no alcohol and was in no sense intoxicat- 
ing. Speaking of the decision in that case this court, through 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, said in Ruppert v. Caffey, decided Janu- 
ary 5,1920: 

„Purity Extract Co. v. Lynch (226 U. S., 192) determined 
that State legislation of this character is valid and set forth with 
clearness the constitutional ground upon which it rests: “ When 
a State exerting its recognized authority undertakes to suppress 
what it is free to regard as a public evil, it may adopt such 
measures having reasonable relation to that end as it may deem 
necessary in order to make its action effective. It does not fol- 
low that because a transaction separately considered is innocu- 
ous it may not be included in a prohibition the scope of which is 
regarded as essential in the legislative judgment to accomplish a 
purpose within the admitted power of the Government.” (P. 
201.) * * * “It was competent for the Legislature of Missis- 
sippi to recognize the difficulties besetting the administration of 
laws aimed at the prevention of traffic in intoxicants. It pro- 
hibited, among other things, the sale of malt liquors.’ In thus 
dealing with a class of beverages which in general are regarded 
as intoxicating, it was not bound to resort to a discrimination 
with respect to ingredients and processes of manufacture which, 
in the endeavor to eliminate innocuous beverages from the con- 
denmnation, would facilitate subterfuges and frauds, and fetter 
the enforcement of the law. A contrary conclusion logically 
pressed would save the nominal power while preventing its ef- 
fective exercise.” (P. 204.) * * * “ The State, within the Hin- 
its we have stated, must decide upon the measures that are need- 
ful for the protection of its people, and haying regard to the 
artifices which are used to promote the sale of intoxicants under 
the guise of innocent beverages, it would constitute an unwar- 
ranted departure from accepted principle to hold that the pro- 
hibition of the sale of all malt liquors, including the beverage 
in question, was beyond its reserved power.”’ (P. 205.) 

“ Here again the right of the legislature to prohibit a beverage 
not itself intoxicating and entirely harmless was not based on 
any independent right to do so. It was based alone upon the 
ground that it was necessary to prevent evasions of the law 
prohibiting intoxicating and harmful beverages. Undoubtedly, 
then, it is too well established to admit of controversy that a 
State has ample power to pass a prohibition measure in the ex- 
act terms of the Volstead Act. If Congress, therefore, has as 
broad a power as the States have always had to enforce the 
prohibition of intoxicating liquors, the provision or definition 
assailed in this case was a valid exertion of its constitutional 
power. That Congress, in the exercise of its war powers, has 
exactly the same power in this regard as the States have in the 
exercise of their police powers is settled. The war prohibition 
act of November 21, 1918 (40 Stat., ch. 212, pp. 1045, 1046), pro- 
hibited the manufacture or sale of certain beverages. Constru- 
ing that act, however, this court held that, by ifs own terms, the 
prohibition was limited to intoricating liquor. (Standard Brew- 
ery Co. v. United States, decided January 5, 1920.) In Title I 
of the Volstead Act, passed October 28, 1919, and intended to pro- 
vide for the better enforcement of the act of November 21, 1918, 
however, it was provided in section 1 that thereafter the lan- 

_ guage used in the act of November 21, 1918, should be construed 
so as to include beverages of the class named which might not, 
in fact, be intoxicating. This was accomplished by the follow- 
ing provision: 8 

„The words“ beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous 
liquors ” in the war prohibition act shall be hereafter construed 
to mean any such beverages which contain one-half of 1 per 
cent or more of alcohol by volume: Provided, That the foregoing 
definition shall not extend to dealcoholized wine nor to any 
beverage or liquid produced by the process by which beer, ale, 
porter, or wine is produced, if it contains less than one-half of 
1 per cent of aleohol by volume, and is made as prescribed in 
section 87 of Title II of this act, and is otherwise denominated 
than as beer, ale, or porter, and is contained and sold in or from 
such sealed and labeled bottles, casks, or containers as the, com- 
missioner may by regulation prescribe.’ 

“ By this it will be seen the beverages prohibited by the war 
prohibition act were defined exactly as intoxicating liquors 
were defined in Title II of the Volstead Act, intended to en- 
force the eighteenth amendment. Precisely the same objection 
was made to the war prohibition act that is now made to the 


present act. The question was whether Congress, in the exer- 
cise of its war powers, could enact so broad a prohibition. 
This court in Ruppert v. Caffey, above, regarded the case as 
turning upon the question of whether, in the exercise of the 
war powers, Congress had as ample power over intoxicating 
liquors as the States had in the exercise of their police powers, 
and said: 

If the war power of Congress to effectively prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors in order to pro- 
mote the Nation’s efficiency in men, munitions, and supplies, 
is as full and complete as the police power of the States to 
effectively enforce such prohibition in order to promote the 
health, safety, and morals of the community, it is clear that 
this provision of the Volstead Act is valid and has rendered 
immaterial the question whether plaintiff's beer is intoxicat- 
ing. For the legislation and decisions of the highest courts of 
nearly all of the States establish that it is deemed impossible 
to effectively enforce either prohibitory laws or other laws 
merely regulating the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors if liability or inclusion within the law is made to de- 
pend upon the issuable fact whether or not a particular liquor 
made or sold as a beverage is intoxicating. In other words, it 
clearly appears that a liquor law, to be capable of effective 
enforcement must, in the opinion of the legislatures and courts 
of the several States. be made to apply either to all liquors 
of the species enumerated, like beer, ale, or wine, regardless 
of the presence or degree of alcoholic content; or if a more 
general description is used, such as distilled, rectified, spirituous, 
fermented, malt, or brewed liquors, to all liquors within that 
general description regardless of alcoholic content; or to such 
of these liquors as contain a named percentage of alcohol; and 
often several such standards are combined so that certain 
specific and generic liquors are altogether forbidden and such 
other liquors as contain u given percentage of alcohol.’ 

“And after referring to Purity Extract Co. v. Lynch, as 
quoted above, the court continued: 

“That the Federal Government would, in attempting to en- 
force a prohibitory law, be confronted with difficulties similar 
to these encountered by the States is obvious; and both this 
experience of the States and the need of the Federal Govern- 
ment of legislation defining intoxicating liquors as was done in 
the Volstend Act was clearly set forth in the reports of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary in reporting the bill to the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, third session, Report 1143, February 26, 
1919, and to the Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, Report 91, 
June 30, 1919. Furthermore, recent experience of the military 
forces had shown the necessity of fixing a definite alcoholic test 
for the purpose of administering the limited prohibitory law in- 
eluded in the selective-service act of May 18, 1917, chapter 15, 
section 12, 40 Statutes, 76, 82. And the Attorney General, call- 
ing attention specifically to the claim made in respect to the 
2.75 per cent beer, had pointed out to Congress that definition 
of intoxicating liquor by fixed standards was essential to 
effective enforcement of the prohibition law. It is therefore 
clear both that Congress might reasonably have considered 
some legislative definition of intoxicating liquor to be essential 
to effective enforcement of prohibition and also that the 
definition proyided by the Volstead Act was not an arbitrary 
one. 

“i Plaintiff's argument is equivalent to saying that the war 
power of Congress to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors does not extend to the adoption of such 
means to this end as, in its judgment, are necessary to the 
effective administration of the law. * * * ‘The police power 
of a State over the liquor traffic is not limited to the power to 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors supported by a sepa- 
rate implied power to prohibit kindred nonintoxicating liquors 
so far as necessary to make the prohibition of intoxicants 
effective; it is a single broad power to make such laws, by way 
of prohibition, as may be required to effectively suppress the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. Likewise the implied war power 
over intoxicating liquors extends to the enactment of laws 
which will not merely prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
but will effectually prevent their sale.’ 

„It is thus beyond doubt that a State in the exercise of its 
police power may make such laws, by way of prohibition, as in 
the judgment of its legislature may be required to effectively 
suppress the traffic in intoxicating liquors. It is likewise decided 
that, in the exercise of its war powers, Congress has the same 
broad power to enact such measures as may be necessary to 
suppress the same traffic. In both cases it has been expressly 
held that, if deemed necessary by the legislative body, the means 
adopted may be the inclusion, in the definition of intoxicating 
liquors, of beverages containing no alcohol, or containing one- 
half of 1 per cent alcohol. 
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“When the national prohibition act was passed Congress had 
no independent police power over the liquor traffic. It was held, 
however, that, when necessary to the full and efficient exertion 
of its war powers, it had precisely the same power over this 
traffic that the States had. Now, by virtue of the eighteenth 
amendment, there has been conferred upon it the erpress power 
to enact such legislation as may be necessary to suppress the 
trafiic in intoxicating liquors throughout the United States, and, 
to the extent necessary to do this, it is endowed with the police 
powers which have heretofore been exercised by the States 
alone. Certainly, if in the exertion of its war powers it had 
the right, when deemed necessary, to suppress the liquor traffic, 
and, in order to effectively accomplish that end, had the power to 
include, in its prohibition, liquors which, though not intoxicat- 
ing, could be used as a means of evading the law, it can not be 
doubted that, since it has acquired the express power to prohibit, 
as a police measure, the liquor traffic, the power to enact legis- 
lation deemed necessary to accomplish that result can not be 
more limited than when it was merely exercising its war powers. 
In the latter case it was held to have the same power which the 
State had when legislating to promote the health, safety, and 
morals of the community. A 

“The regulation or suppression of the liquor traffic has long 
been recognized as a legitimate exercise of power to promote the 
safety, health, and morals of the community. When, therefore, 
Congress was empowered to suppress the liquor traffic through- 
out the United States it was in that regard clothed with the 
same power, acting for the whole country, which the several 
States had previously exerted acting for themselves. Such 
measures, therefore, as have been held to be appropriate en- 
forcement measures when adopted by the States must now of 
necessity be held equally appropriate when enacted by Congress 
to enforce the eighteenth amendment. 

This rule, as shown above, has been applied when Congress 
had the power to suppress the liquor traffic only when it deemed 
such suppression necessary for the proper exertion of its war 
power. This forecloses any question as to the applicability of 
the rule when Congress is exerting police powers expressly and 
directly conferred for the purpose of suppressing the liquor 
traffic. 

“Some question is made, based upon the fact that, under the 
Volstead Act (41 Stat., ch. 83, pp. 305 et seq.), a beverage made 
by the process by which beer is made, but containing less than 
one-half of 1 per cent alcohol, can not be sold at all if called 
beer, but may, under certain conditions, be sold under other 
names, As seen above, this identical provision was in the defini- 
tion which Congress applied to the war prohibition act, and 
Which this court held valid. This would seem to be a con- 
clusive answer. It is, however, difficult to comprehend the force 
of the argument based on the fact above stated. Certainly it 
is not a matter of which the brewer can complain. The author- 
ities cited show conclusively that Congress might, if it had 
seen fit, have prohibited all malt liquors containing as much as 
one-half of 1 per cent, or, indeed, whether they contained any 
alcohol or not. If all were, therefore, subject to valid pro- 
hibition, no just complaint can be made because Congress did 
not go as far as it might have gone. 

“ Obviously Congress recognized that there were a number of 
beverages, including whisky, brandy, beer, and wine, which, 
from time immemorial, haye been known and understood by the 
public to be intoxicating liquor. It could be very well said, 
therefore, that any practical and efficient enforcement of the 
law would be very greatly impeded if any articles whatever 
were permitted to be sold under any of these well-known names, 
and that it was therefore necessary and important to avoid the 
necessity of showing, in any case, the quantity of alcohol con- 
tained in any beverage offered to the public as beer, wine, 
whisky, or brandy. On the other hand, it seems to haye been 
recognized that there might be conditions under which bever- 
ages made by the same process and containing so little alcohol 
as to be entirely innocuous might be sold without serious inter- 
ference with the enforcement of the law. Such sales, therefore, 
were not prohibited provided they were not made under one of 
the names which the public had so long been aecustomed to 
associate exclusively with intoxicating drinks. If, therefore, 
the alleged discrimination was one of which those previously 
engaged in manufacturing beer could complain, instead of being 
a provision in their favor, as it is, there is ample ground for 
saying that there was nothing arbitrary in drawing a distinc- 
tion between an article sold as beer and 2 somewhat similar 
article sold under another name. 

“Clearly the contention now made against the definition in 
question has been unmistakably foreclosed by the recent de- 

-cisions of this court. 


“Under the heading ‘The destruction of lawfully preexist- 
ing property is unconstitutional,’ an argument is made in sup- 
port of the contention that Title II of the Volstead Act is in- 
valid in so far as it prohibits the sale of nonintoxicating beer 
lawfully manufactured before the passage of that act on Oc- 
tober 28, 1919. This is upon the theory that the result of that 
act is to destroy the value of such beer without making com- 
pensation. 

“Tt can not now seriously be contended that to the extent 
that a financial loss results to individuals from the passage 
of a law in the rightful exercise of the police power there is a 
taking of property which requires compensation to be made to 
the owner. The manufacture and sale of liquor where it was 
once lawful can not be prohibited without a resulting loss to 
those engaged in the business, but this exercise of the police 
power is not a taking of property. (Mugler v. Kansas, 123 
U. S., 623.) This is the clearly established rule both with re- 
spect to State and Federal legislation. In Hamliton v. Ken- 
tucky Distilleries & Warehouse Co., decided by this court De- 
cember 15, 1919 (251 U. S., 146, 156-157), it was said: 

„If the nature and conditions of a restriction upon the use 
or disposition of property is such that a State could, under the 
police power, impose it consistently with the fourteenth amend- 
ment without making compensation, then the United States may 
for a permitted purpose impose a like restriction con- 
sistently with the fifth amendment without making compen- 
ation 

It is not understood that any claim is now asserted that a 
government enacting prohibition is bound to make compensation 
to those who thereby become losers. Indeed, the general rule 
to the contrary seems to be conceded, and the insistence is 
limited to a claim that with respect to lawfully preexisting 
property, even assuming that its sale or disposition may be pro- 
hibited when deemed necessary to accomplish some object within 
the legislative. power, either compensation must be made for 
such property or a reasonable time allowed for its disposition 
after the passage of the act. 

“Title II of the Volstead Act was enacted on October 28, 
1919, and did not become effective until January 16, 1920. Dur- 
ing the intervening time, however, the war prohibition act was 
in effect and, as amended by Title I of the Volstead Act, it pro- 
hibited the sale for beverage purposes in this country of the 
so-called nonintoxicating beer, the manufacture of which prior 
to October 28, 1919, had been lawful. It is therefore true that 
brewers who had on hand on October 28, 1919, a stock of these 
lawfully manufactured beverages had no opportunity, before 
the eighteenth amendment went into effect, to dispose of such 
beverages except for export purposes. 

“In the case of Hamilton v. Kentucky Distilleries & Ware- 
house Co., supra, there was a contention that the war prohi- 
bition act was invalid because its result was to destroy without 
compensation the value of spirituous liquors previously manu- 
factured. That act, however, did not take effect for seven 
months after its passage, and the court said: x 

We can not say that seven months and nine days was not 
a reasonable time within which to dispose of all liquors in 
bonded warehouses on November 21, 1918.“ (Id, p. 158.) 

“Tf the question of whether a reasonable time was allowed 
was important, Title II of the Volstead Act, which is now 
involved, allowed from October 28, 1919, to January 16, 1920, 
in which these nonintoxicating beverages could be disposed of. 
If this was all, that length of time would certainly be as rea- 
sonable in the case of beverages which are commonly manu- 
factured for quick sale as seven months would be in the case 
of bonded liquors which require a long period of ripening 
before they are ready for sale. It is doubtless true that in 
passing the Volstead Act Congress assumed that the war would 
be terminated and the war prohibition act no longer effective 
before January 16, 1920, and that, therefore, there would be a 
period in which these nonintoxicating beverages could be dis- 
posed of. As it turned out, however, this was not the case, 
and there was no interval in which sales could lawfully be 
made. These circumstances give rise to the present question. 

“As against the sale of nonintoxicating beverages manufac- 
tured prior to October 28, 1919, then the question is whether the 
Volstead Act is invalid because no opportunity was given to 
dispose of such beverages. 
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“If what has been quoted above from Hamilton v. Kentucky 
Distilleries & Warehouse Co, had been all that the court said, 
it might be regarded as implying that if the time allowed had 
not been reasonable there would have been ground for the con- 
tention made; but the court added this, after saying that the 
time allowed could not be regarded as unreasonable: 

And if, as is suggested, the liquors remaining in bond No- 
vember 21, 1918, were not yet sufficiently ripened or aged to 
permit them to be advantageously disposed of within the limited 
period of seven months and nine days thereafter, the resulting 
inconvenience to the owner, attributable to the inherent quali- 
ties of the property itself, can not be regarded as a taking of 
property in the constitutional sense.’ (Id., p. 158.) 

“This contains a clear intimation, if not an express holding, 
that a prohibition law is valid without regard to whether it 
takes effect immediately or whether its result is to destroy the 
value of property lawfully acquired previously. 

“The questions suggested, however, were squarely before the 
court in Ruppert v. Caffey; supra. In that case a corporation 
which had on hand a stock of lawfully manufactured nonintoxi- 
cating beverages on October 28, 1919, complained of Title I of 
the Volstead Act because it went into effect at once, and gave 
no opportunities to dispose of such beverages. The court said 
this: 

Does the fact that Title I of the Volstead Act took effect 
upon its passage render section 1 invalid as against the plain- 
tiff? Prohibition of the manufacture of malt liquors with 
alcoholic content of one-half of 1 per cent or more is permis- 
sible only because, in the opinion of Congress, the war emer- 
gency demands it. If, in its opinion, the particular emergency 
demands the immediate discontinuance of the traffic, Congress 
must have the power to require such discontinuance. To limit 
the power of Congress so that it may require discontinuance 
only after the lapse of a reasonable time from the passage of 
the act would seriously restrict it in the exercise of the war 
powers. Hardship resulting from making an act take effect 
upon its passage is a frequent incident of permissible legisla- 
tion; but whether it shall be imposed rests wholly in the discre- 
tion of the lawmaking body. That the prohibition of the manu- 
facture of nonintoxicating beer, if permissible at all, may be 
made to take effect immediately follows necessarily from the 
principle acted upon in Mugler v. Kansas (123 U. S. 623, 669), 
since the incidents attending the exercise by Congress of the 
war power to prohibit the liquor traffic are the same as those 
that attend the State’s prohibition under the police power. In 
the Mugler case, also, the breweries were erected at a time when 
the State did not forbid the manufacture of malt liquors; and 
there it was alleged that the prohibition, which became effec- 
tive almost immediately, would reduce the value of one of the 
breweries by three-fourths and would render the other of little 
value. Here, as there, the loss resulting to the plaintiff from 
inability to use the property for brewery purposes is an incident 
of the peculiar nature of the property and of the war need 
which, we must assume, demanded that the discontinuance of 
use be immediate. Plaintiff. can not complain, because a dis- 
continuance later would have caused him a similar loss. This, 
indeed, appears to be conceded so far as concerns the brewery 
and appurtenances. The objection on the ground that the pro- 
hibition takes effect immediately is confined to the prohibition 
of the sale of the beer on hand at the time of the passage of the 
act. But as to that also we can not say that the action of Con- 
gress was unreasonable or arbitrary.’ 

“Thus it was held that that act was not invalid because 
it took effect immediately, and, it may be added, it is that act 
at last which deprived the brewers of an opportunity to sell 
their stock of beverages before the eighteenth amendment went 
into effect. Moreover, the court expressly held that whether 
legislation which is otherwise permissible shall take effect so 
promptly as to result in hardship is wholly in the discretion of 
the lawmaking power. This is because the losses resulting 
from such legislation do not constitute a taking of private prop- 
erty. As said in Ruppert v. Caffey, supra: 

“*Here, as in Hamilton v. Kentucky Distilleries & Ware- 
house Co., supra, there was no appropriation of private prop- 
erty, but merely a lessening of value due to a permissible 
restriction imposed upon its use.’ 

Since, therefore, the validity of an act of this kind is not 
adversely affected by the fact that it goes into immediate effect, 
the only question is the power of a Government authorized to 
enact prohibition legislation to apply the prohibition to liquors 
acquired before the enactment of the law. In Hamilton y. 
Kentucky Distilleries & Warehouse Co. this was strongly 
urged upon the court as one contention that had not been fore- 
closed by previous decisions, and the court proceeded to fore- 
close it, saying: 


„The question whether an absolute prohibition of sale 
could be applied by a State to liquor acquired before the en- 
actment of the prohibitory law has been raised by this court 
but not answered, because unnecessary to a decision, (Barte- 
meyer v. Iowa, 18 Wall. 129, 133; Beer Co. v. Massachusetts, 
97 U. S. 25, 32-33; Eberle v, Michigan, 232 U. S. 700, 706; 
Barbour v. Georgia, 249 U. S. 454, 459. See, however, Mugler 
v. Kansas, supra, pp. 623, 625, 657.) But no reason appears 
why a State statute which postpones its effective date long 
enough to enable those engaged in the business to dispose of 
stocks on hand at the date of its enactment should be ob- 
noxious to the fourteenth amendment, or why such a Federal- 
law should be obnoxious to the fifth amendment. (Id., pp. 
157-158.)’ 

“The court wus there dealing with a statute which it held 
would give a reasonable time, and dealing with such a statute 
held that the fact that it prohibited the sale of liquor lawfully 
acquired was of no importance. In Ruppert v. Caffey, supra, 
as above shown, however, the court held with equal distinct- 


ness that the question of allowing a reasonable time was equally 


unimportant. The two decisions necessarily established the 
proposition that the validity of a permissible prohibition 
statute is not affected by the fact that it takes immediate 
effect and prohibits the sale of liquors previously acquired. 
“In conclusion, it is respectfully submitted that the decree 

of the court below is in all respects correct and should be 
affirmed. 

“ALEX, C. KING, 

“ Solicitor General. 
“ WILLIAM L. FRIERSON, 


“ Mancu, 1920.” “Assistant Attorney General, 


“APPENDIX A. 
[Congress of the United States, begun and held at the city of New 
York, on Wednesday, the 4th of March, 1798. 

“The conyentions of a number of the States, having at the 
time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a desire, in 
order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that 
further declaratory and restrictive clauses should be added, 
and as extending the ground of public confidence in the Gov- 
ernment, will best insure the benificent ends of its institution: 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
both Houses concurring), That the following articles be pro- 
posed to the legislatures of the several States, as amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States, all or any of which 
articles, when ratified by three-fourths of the said legislatures, 
to be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of the said 
Constitution, viz: 

“Articles in addition to and amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States of America proposed by Congress and 
ratified by the legislatures of the several States, pursuant to 
the fifth article of the original Constitution. 

“Article the first. * * * After the first enumeration re- 
quired by the first article of the Constitution there shall be 
one Representative for every 30,000, until the number shall 
amount to 100, after which the proportion shall be so regulated by 
Congress that there shall be not less than 100 Representatives 
nor less than 1 Representative for every 40,000 persons until 
the number of Representatives shal] amount to 200, after which 
the proportion shall be so regulated by Congress that there 
shall not be less than 200 Representatives nor more than 1 
Representative for every 50,000 persons. 

“Article the second. * * * No law varying the compen- 
sation for the services of the Senators and Representatives 
shall take effect until an election of Representatives shall have 
intervened. 

“Article the third. * * Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

“Article the fourth, * * + A well-regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free State, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

“Article the fifth, * * * No soldier shall in time of peace 
be quartered in any house without the consent of the owner, nor 
in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

“Article the sixth, * + + The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated, and no 
warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched and the persons or things to be seized. 
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“Article the seventh. * * * No person shall be held to 
answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces or in the militia when in 
actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public. use without just compensation. 

“Article the eighth, * * * Jn all criminal prosecutions 
the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial 
by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which district shall have been previ- 
ously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor; and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

“Article the ninth, * * + In suits at common law, where 
the value in controversy shall exceed $20, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be 
otherwise reexamined in any court of the United States than 
according to the rules of the common law. 

“Article the tenth. * * * Excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments inflicted, 

“Article the eleventh. * * * The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution of certain rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
paragze others retained by the people. 

“Article the twelfth, * * The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the people. 

“ FREDERICK AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
“JoHN ADAMS, 
“Vice President of the United States and 
“President of the Senate. 
"Attest: 
“Joun BECKLEY, 
“Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
“Sam. A. OTIS, 
“ Secretary of the Senate. 

“ |Nore.—The first two amendments here appearing were not 
adopted. The 10 following were ratified, and the ratifications 
were communicated by the President to Congress, from time to 
time, as the several States notified him of their action. They 
now stand as the first 10 amendments to the Constitution.] 

“APPENDIX B. 
“ [Remarks of Chairman VousTeap in the House of Representatives 
(Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Record of Mar. 23, 1920). 
“ CONCURRENT POWER. 

“As the ConGressioNat Recorp contains very little, if any, 
of the story or purpose of the provision contained in the pro- 
hibition amendment giving Congress and the several States con- 
current power to enforce it, I may be permitted to submit a 
few observations, as it is a subject on which I have been 
frequently asked for information. ‘The resolution proposing this 
amendment originated in the Senate; when it reached the 
House it was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, of 
which I was then a member. It was there discussed among the 
members, especially among those who favored its adoption. It 
was, among other things, pointed out that if the amendment 
should be adopted in the form in which it had passed the Sen- 
ate its effect might be to repeal or enable Congress to suspend 
every prohibition statute in the country, and that it ought to 
be made the duty of the State as well as the National Govern- 
ment to enforce it, as the States have courts and police forces 
equipped to do that work. Attention was also called to the fact 
that States and the Federal Goyernment exercised the powe: 
to punish the same act, each in its own courts and under i 
own laws. As this power has usually been spoken of by courts 
and law writers as concurrent jurisdiction, and as it was sought 
to confer the like power on Congress and the several States, the 
phrase ‘concurrent power’ was adopted as expressing that idea. 
I do not know who wrote the provision, but I know that was 
the idea songht to be written into the amendment. Because of 
this provision many difficulties are predicted, conflicts of all 
kinds are anticipated. If construed as intended by those who 
proposed it, there is no occasion for concern. ‘There is very 
little chance for any conflict. 

“The amendment can not be enforced by granting the right 
to do certain things; it must be enforced by forbidding the 
things forbidden by the amendment. Any act left unpunished 
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by a State may, nevertheless, be punished by the National Gov- 
ernment, if such punishment tends to enforce the amendment, 
and likewise, to accomplish the same purpose, an act-left un- 
punished by the National Government may be punished by the 
States. If a State should illegally authorize a person to sell 
beer containing, say, 21 per cent of alcohol, it would not occa- 
sion any conflict with the national law prohibiting the sale 
of beer containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. 
The person so authorized would simply be in the position of 
one who has to get authority from two masters. It is possible 
that a conflict might arise if you can imagine that a State 
could make it the duty of a citizen to sell liquor in violation of 
the national law, but in that event the law of Congress would 
be supreme, unless that law was itself in violation of this 
amendment. There is no reason why the provision of the Con- 
stitution making the law of Congress supreme does not apply 
to legislation under this amendment. The fact that the power 
of Congress and the States is concurrent does not mean that 
the power of Congress is not supreme in cases of conflict. 
very purpose of the provision making the laws of Congress su- 
preme is to deal with cases of concurrent power, power existing 
at the same time over the same subject. If the eighteenth 
amendment had been a part of the Constitution when that in- 
strument was adopted, I venture the opinion that no one would 
ever have suggested that the rule making the law of Congress 
supreme would not apply to laws passed under it. The exercise 
of concurrent power by Congress and the several States is 
neither new nor unusual; it has been constantly exercised ever 
since the Government was founded. It is expressly authorized 
by section 5328 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
This section in some form has been in force since 1825, and 
has been repeatedly recognized by our courts as valid. : 

“As to many offenses subject to Federal punishment, the 
States would have no power to punish if this statute was re- 
pealed. This makes the power dependent upon the will of 
Congress. To avoid such dependence, the provision giving the 
States power to enforce the amendment was written into it. 
The object of making the power concurrent was to obviate the 
rule that where Congress acts under a granted power it has the 
effect of suspending or annulling State laws on the same subject. 
It was the intention that the power to enforce should concur 
in the sense that at the same time and to accomplish the same 
purpose Congress and the several States might make and enforce 
laws. The strange contention is sometimes urged that those 
that proposed and ratified the amendment intended that the law 
of Congress should not be valid unless the State affected by it 
concurred in it by agreeing to it. If that is true, it follows as 
a necessary corollary that the law of a' State is not valid unless 
Congress so concurs in if, and that as there are no such laws 
liquor is no longer subject to any control. Such a construction 
would defeat the very purpose of this provision and make the 
adoption of the amendment not a prohibition but a free-whisky 
law. The States would not only be helpless as against a hos- 
tile Congress, but Congress would likewise be without power. 
Why not contend that Congress in creating the municipal court 
for this District intended by the grant of concurrent jurisdic- 
tion to the municipal and supreme court of all actions in which 
the amount in controversy does not exceed $500 that the munici- 
pal court must concur in all judgments rendered by the supreme 
court in suits inyolving less than that sum to make such judg- 
ments valid? 

“Not only was the amendment with this provision for concur- 
rent power written by the friends of prohibition, but they pro- 
posed it by a vote of more than two-thirds of both branches of 
Congress, and it was also the friends of prohibition who rati- 
fied it in the legislatures of the various States. No one can 
seriously argue that these men meant to perpetrate such a stu- 
pendous fraud upon the people of the country as they have done 
if that is not what they meant. I am sure the people nowhere so 
understood it. These men have clearly demonstrated by their 
action that they did not so understand it and had no such inten- 
tion. Those who proposed the amendment in Congress stood 
stanchly behind the national prohibition act, though that act 
makes no provision for any such agreement, and the States 
that ratified the amendment are proceeding upon the theory that 
no such agreement is required. Utterly unconscious of any such 
requirement, many of the legislatures that ratified the amend- 
ment passed laws for its enforcement that contained no sug- 
gestion of the necessity for such an agreement. As these are 
the men who were authorized to and did act for the people in 
adopting this amendment, they must be presumed to have known 
what was intended, and we have a right to assume that their 
intention and the language they used to express it squares 
with their actions,” : 
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“APPENDIX C. 

“Without encumbering the brief by republishing same, the 
court is respectfully referred to the following decisions of State 
supreme courts denying the applicability of the referendum 
to the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“The Supreme Court of Maine, replying to questions certi- 
fied to it according to the constitution of that State by the 
governor, requesting an opinion on his duty to call an election 
under a petition for referendum for ratification of the eight- 
eenth amendment, held that the legislature, acting under Artide 
V of the Constitution of the United States, was not subject to a 
referendum, and that provisions of the Maine constitution did 
not contemplate one. (In re Opinion of Justices (Maine), 105 
Atl. Rep., 673.) 

“A similar ruling has been made by the Supreme Court of 
New Mexico, under the provision of its constitution, on man- 
damus brought against its secretary of state to compel a refer- 
endum election submitting a resolution of the Legislature of 
New Mexico adopting the eighteenth amendment. (State of 
New Mexico ex rel. v. Martinez (not yet reported).) 

“Tn sustaining a refusal of a mandamus to require the hold- 
ing of such a referendum election in Oregon, the supreme court 
held that the constitution of that State for such referendum 
did not apply to a resolution ratifying an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. (Herbring v. Brown, 180 Pac. Rep., 328.) 

“Similar rulings upon like cases have been made by the 
Supreme Courts of Arkansas and Colorado. (Whittemore v. 
Terral, Ark. (not yet reported); Prior v. Noland, Colo. (not 
yet reported).)” 

BILLS [NTROBUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4280) for the relief of Adela White; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4281) granting a pension to William G. Webber 
(with aceompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4282) to increase the pensions of certain persons 
who were disabled in the line of duty, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRBY; 

A bill (S. 4288) granting a pension to Mary C. Reeves (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR¢ 

A bill (S. 4284) to correct the military record of Alfred 
Clark; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment authorizing the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia te institute and prose- 
cute proceedings in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, holding a district court, for the condemnation of 
jand necessary for the extension of Rittenhouse Street east to 
Sligo Mill Road, etc, intended to be proposed by him to the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
There is a resolution lying on the table which was reported 
yesterday, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. I think it will take only a moment. If it causes 
any debate, I shall withdraw the request. It is merely a 
resolution asking certain information from th Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Reading Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 309) sub- 
mitted by Mr, Kine February 17, 1920, and reported yesterday 
from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, as follows: 
Whereas it has been reported that the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 

General has circularized hundreds of thousands of agriculturists in 

the United States, and submitted questionnaires to them relating 

to divers subjects: ‘Therefore be it 
Sans that authority” amid. Bourth Assistant 


had rea been made 
upon 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


to cover the expenses of such p 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sideration of House bill 9369, the Fuller pension bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9369) 
to revise and equalize rates of pension to certain soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines of the Civil War, to certain widows, former 
widows, dependent parents and children of such soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and to certain Army nurses, and granting 
pensions and increase of pensions in certain cases. -- 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Brandegee Harris McKellar Smoot 
Calder Harrison McLean Spencer 
Capper Henderson McNary Sutherland 
Chamberlain Hitchcock New Swanson 
Comer Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Thomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Overman Townsend 
Curtis Kellogg Page ‘Trammell 
Dial Kendrick Pittman Underwood 
Dillingham King Pomerene Wadsworth 
Fernald Kirby Ransdell Warren 
Glass . McCormick Sheppard 

‘Gronna McCumber mons 


Mr. GRONNA, I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLrETTE] is absent due to illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
urse] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puiers] are absent 
on official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asnunsrl are absent on official 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. The names of the absentees will be 
called. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Reep and Mr. Watson answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. Bart, Mr. Keyes, Mr. Hare, Mr. Moses, Mr. Lopdk. Mr. 
Surm of South Carolina, and Mr. Læxroor entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PAY OF ARMY AND NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
attention of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworrs]. 
I notice by the morning press that there is a statement to the 
effect that the Senate conferees on the Army pay Dill are to 
recede from the Senate provision with regard to pay. Is there 
any foundation for that statement? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; there is not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will state the reason why I made the 
inquiry. I think the Senate conferees should as far as possible 
know what the attitude of each Senator will be upon the con- 
ference report that may be brought into the Senate. I am very 
heartily in favor of the bill. I think it is absolutely necessary. 
I believe that the necessity for a stable Army and a stable Navy 
is far greater than ever before in the history of the country. 

I do not agree with some Senators who feel that we can do 
without those two organizations, but I believe that all of the 
military legislation which we have recently been considering 
will be absolutely futile and will accomplish nothing toward 
the maintenance of the Navy and the Army unless the provi- 
sions of the Senate bill with regard to the pay of officers and 
men is substantially sustained in the conference report. If it 
is not substantially sustained, I, for one, am going to vote 
against the conference report, and I will continue to vote against 
it until there is sufficient pay provided for officers and men to 
prevent the disintegration of the Navy and the Army. I do 
not know so much about the conditions in the Army, but I do 
know with regard to conditions in the Navy, and the informa- 
tion is derived from the testimony of experts before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

There is no doubt whatever that unless the pay of officers as 
well as of enlisted men in the Navy is increased in accordance 
with the provisions of the Senate bill, the Navy personnel will 
disintegrate. It is now disintegrating at such a rapid rate that 
the actual operation of our major fleet is threatened. The 
prevalence of desertion not only amongst the enlisted men but 
amongst the petty and sometimes the junior officers is startling ; 
and yet the naval officers who testified before our committee 
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stated they could not in conscience blame these men for de- 
serting if they can not obtain favorable action on their resig- 
nations, because the conditions are such that they. can not 
sustain themselves where they have families to support. 

On the 20th the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
delivered a convincing speech on this subject. The facts are 
marshaled and sustained with great force. I wish every 
Senator and Congressman would read his speech. 

I take it that the pay provision is the very essential of the 
reorganization legislation. The other provisions are an ad- 
vantage in the reorganization it brings about, but the pay pro- 
vision is the essential of the whole legislation; and unless 
the Senate Members of the conference committee succeed in 
sustaining that provision, then, in my opinion, the whole bill 
falis; and we might as well vote against the conference report 
time and time again until that essential provision is sustained. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I say to the Senator from Nevada 
that the pay bill is entirely separate from the reorganization 
bill? Š 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill to which the Senator refers 
merely affects the pay of the Army and the Navy ; it does not af- 
fect the reorganization of the Army or the Navy at all. The bill 
for that purpose is an entirely separate one and is in another con- 
ference. Howeyer, I am in entire sympathy with the Senator 
from Nevada. Both the Army and the Navy are in desperate 
straits, and if something is not done—and something substan- 
tial must be done—we shall not have an Army or a Navy 
worthy of the name. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But the Army reorganization bill, in my 
opinion, will be absolutely inoperative unless the pay bill is 
passed substantially as the Senate has provided. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Unless that be done, it will, at least, 
be a most ineffective Army. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And I think it would be very uffortunate 
to pass the Army bill, and allow it to go out of the control of 
Congress in any form that would be inoperative. It would be 
beter to hold it here for months rather than have that occur. 
Therefore, as one, I will vote against any conference report 
on the Army reorganization bill until the provisions of the 
Senate bill with regard to the pay of the officers and enlisted 
men are substantially agreed to. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9369) to revise and equalize rates 
of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil 
War, to certain widows, former widows, dependent parents and 
children of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain 
Army nurses, and granting pensions and increase of pensions 
in certain cases. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, was the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] voted on yesterday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was not presented after the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado was defeated. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood that the Senator from Oregon 
had offered it. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a current opinion among 
Senators that when an amendment has been presented and 
printed that constitutes offering it to a bill. It does not. An 
amendment must be formally offered from the floor. The 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon is not now pending. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon yes- 
terday stated that he had “ offered an amendment for the same 
purpose as the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, but in a different way.” It was to strike out the words 
“during the Civil War,” and on page 5971 of the Recorp the 
proposed amendment appears. My main purpose in taking the 
floor was to offer to withdraw my amendment in fayor of that 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado has been voted on and lost. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, Mr. President, inasmuch as that sub- 
ject is disposed of, my purpose in taking the floor relates to 
something that has passed. While I am on my feet, however, I 
wish to submit a word by way of reply to some of the remarks 
of the Senator from Oregon on yesterday. The Senator then 
took vigorous exception to my assertion that political influence 
was behind and stimulated this and similar appropriation meas- 
ures, and he asserted that he is supporting the bill and will 
support similar bills as a matter of principle. I accept the 
Senator's statement absolutely. He always has the courage of 
his convictions, and does not hesitate to express them, and I 
know from his statement that in the advocacy of measures like 


these he is proceeding according to the dictates of his own 
judgment and his own interpretation of the duty he owes to 
the public and to his constituents; but I am unable, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to recede from the general assertion which I made. I do 
not think anyone who has paid much attention to the history of 
pension legislation since the close of the Civil War can come 
to any other conclusion, for all measures, or practically all 
measures of this character, have either had their origin with or 
have been supported by the organization known as the Grand 
Army of the Republic, whose legislative committee is interested 
and has for years been interested, with Congress and elsewhere, 
in the framework, support, and consummation of legislation of 
this character. 

It was, Mr. President, the beneficiaries of this bill speaking 
through that organization who pledged themselyes in 1918 that 
if the bill then offered was enacted into law it would make no 
further demands and ask no further favors from Congress. 
That being the case, and in view of the activities that have been 
apparent in the elections in the past against the opponents and 
in behalf of the proponents of pension legislation by those de- 
riving benefits therefrom. it seems to me that it is a bold man, 
indeed, who can assert that politics is not largely controlling, 
if not entirely so, in legislation of this sort. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. Has the Senator any assur- 
ance that the organization known as the Grand Army of the Re 
public solicited this increase? Perhaps it was a donation on 
the part of those who had the legislation in hand out of their 
generosity and kindness, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am not a member of the 
Pension Committee, but if my experience is any guide and my 
correspondence any aid in answering the question I think I can 
say without much fear of successful contradiction that the 
organization is behind this measure and doubtless asked for its 
consideration, 

The Senator from Oregon yesterday made the charge that— 
the men who are opposing such appropriations because it increases their 
taxation are not the men who have their little farms and homes with 
small incomes; they àre not the men who earn moderate salaries, as wo 
in the Senate do. “They are the extremely rich and the men as a rule 
who profiteered during the civil and other wars, and who now object to 
large appropriations to pay to these men who sayed snd preserved the 
Union their just dues. 

Mr. President, I must confess to a little surprise that so 
learned and careful a debater as the Senator from Oregon gen- 
erally is should have made that statement. The objection that 
is made to increased taxation is not confined to any particular 
class of taxpayers. 

They include the rich and the poor, the just and the unjust, 
the millionaire and the man who receives a comparatively small 
income from his business. If it were possible to meet a demand 
of this sort by placing an assessment upon a certain class of 
society and then utilize for the purpose the funds so acquired, 
I could perceive some basis for the Senator's assertion : but, of 
course, no such system of taxation would for a moment stand 
the test of the courts. No such system of taxation is possible 
in a Government like ours. No such system of taxation ean con- 
sist with equality before the law and with justice as we under- 
stand it. The fact is that all this talk about placing the burden 
of taxation upon the profiteer, however well meant, as a polity 
has and can have no foundation whatever, for taxes in their 
ultimate are passed on until they ultimately rest upon the 
shoulders of consumption. With the exception of inheritance 
taxes and some elements of income tax, that assertion is uni- 
versally true, and always has been. It becomes a part of the 
cost of production and distribution; and instead of muleting 
those who have in order to enrich those who have not, we 
merely drug the intelligence and the consciousness of the real 
taxpayer by a species of legalized robbery through indirection. 
Therefore the basis of the Senator's attitude, when subjected to 
the most superficial analysis, necessarily disappears. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator just a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What was the nature of the tax in 
Great Britain that fell so heavily upon the men who could pay 
and the men who ought to have paid to assist in the prosecution 
of the war that they were finally compelled, as a matter of fact, 
to dispose of the immense estates, and to put them into cir- 
culation, as it were, because of the taxes that were levied upou 
them? ‘Those taxes did not reach the consumer in the last 
analysis, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, an enormous tax was placed 
upon the landholders of Great Britain during the war. In 
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fact, that tax had appreciated very considerably prior to the 


war in order to meet the additional expenditures: of the British 


Government. after the establishment of old-age and similar pen- 
sions. That tax was passed on until it became so large that. it 
could not be passed on. It absorbed all or practically all of the 
income of these huge estates, in consequence of which the owners 
have been compelled to sell them; but the men who have pur- 
chased them must continue to pay that land tax, and of course 
they have obtained the title to this property at largely reduced 
rates because of the increased burden. The British Government, 
like our own, imposed a heavy excess-profits: tax, but that, of 
course, has been added to the cost of production, or the most 
of it; and there, as here, a very large percentage has been added 
to the excess-profits tax, whereby it is used as a basis for in- 
creased exactions from the average taxpayer. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was my hope that some such tax as 
that might be imposed in this country that would dissipate the 
immense landed estates that exist here: 

Mr. THOMAS. It can be done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It ought to be done; and it has had 
a beneficial effect in the last analysis in Great Britain, where 
these estates have been entailed for hundreds of years, nobody 
deriving any benefit from them except the landowners them- 
selyes, and imposing burdens upon the tenants. The dissipa- 
tion of those immense estates, like the original taxes that were 
imposed under the Napoleonic régime in France, will redound 
to the benefit of the country itself in the last analysis, and it 
ought to be done here. 

Mr. THOMAS. It can be done, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It may be done. 

Mr. THOMAS. It can be done, and it may be done; but 
whether it is done or not, the fact does not affect the proposi- 
tion I am asserting. The only tax that can not be transferred, 
as far as my judgment and my reading have gone, is the inher- 
itance tax, which is a tax upon capital and which is designed, of 
course, in addition to obtaining revenue, to put a limitation 
upon these enormous accumulations which are one of the serious 
menaces to our social and political future. The proposition I 
am attempting to discuss is not that the tax should not be im- 
posed—that is another proposition—not that great benefit might 
not ultimately result from it, but it is not an answer to the 
expenditure of public money here for reasons which at present 
are not, in my humble judgment, controlling. 

The Senator is very much to be commended for his solicitude 
for the old veterans of the Civil War, who should not want in 
their old age, and so am I. I yield to no man in my admiration of 
the Federal soldier. Like the Senator, I spent my youth in the 
South, and all of my convictions, my inclinations, and my tradi- 
tions were for the Confederacy; but I long ago recognized the 
inestimable value to my own section of the country resulting 
from its defeat and the debt of obligation due to the soldiers 
of the United States. We have, however, made ample pro- 
vision, more than ample provision, to see that not one of these 
men shall want in his old age. 

As I stated day before yesterday, soldiers’ homes have multi- 
plied in this country. There are thousands of vacant beds there. 
Our appropriations for their support are constantly increasing, 
Sanitation, food, everything that money can accomplish for the 
accommodation and comfort of these men haye been freely ex- 
tended by the Government of the United States. The Senator 
by this bill proposes to give a horizontal increase to the mil- 
Jionaire and the pauper, to the man who wants and to the man 
who does not want; to the man who served 90 days, no matter 
where that service was; and to the man who served four years; 
to the man who is disabled, and to the man who is not disabled. 
We are following the most unfortunate precedent in the matter 
of pensions that was ever set, and which will soon come home to 
plague us in the so-called bonus bill, by whatever name it may 
be ultimately known, which the House at present is incubating. 

The Senator expresses his desire to do everything, and more, 
for the last Army of the United States; and that, too, is commend- 
able. I have no doubt that he saw in this morning’s dispatches 
resolutions recently adopted—yesterday adopted, I think—by 
the American Legion, in which we are warned that we must not 
abandon the other three projects for their benefit by the accept- 
ance of the bonus system. They say they must have all four, to 
wit, bonus, land, vocational training, and Federal aid in the 
shape of loans. So that the Senate in all probability will have 
ample opportunity in the course of a few days to consider a 
measure which in its ultimate scope will tax the resources of 
this country in my judgment beyond the ability of the people 
to respond. I do not think it ought to be done, However, I shall 
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not discuss that subject until it is presented to the Senate for our 
consideration, 

Mr. President, I thought it was due to myself, in view of the 
position which I took on day before yesterday upon this bill, to 
make this very short reply to my friend the Senator from Ore- 
gon, whose friendship I esteem beyond words, and for whose 
convictions I entertain at all times the utmost respect. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as a matter 
of course I know that these pension bills heretofore have passed 
in spite of all criticism and opposition; but a new condition 
confronts us right now, and I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to that new condition. 

I find in this bill, in the first paragraph, that there is a blanket 
provision: of $50: per month for all those who participated in the 
wars the veterans of which are taken care of in this bill; but 
I find on page 4 the following language: 

This section shall apply to a former widow of any person who served 
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Mr. President, there is pending in the House now a measure 
to grant a bonus to the boys who actually were engaged in war- 
fare for the salvation of this country. We stand aghast at the 
imposition of the additional tax that will be necessary to meet 
that temporary bonus. 

If our system of pensioning is right, then preeminently thosa 
who were actively engaged in service are the ones who should 
be considered first. If we solemnly enact into: law to-day or 
during this session of Congress a law granting to. widows who 
are the third or fourth removed from their marital relations 
with men who served pensions at the the rate of $30: per month 
for the balance of their lives and to the children and grand- 
children of those who served in wars that have been over for 
50 years, what argument can any man on this floor who votes 
for it advance against granting to the boys who have just come 
back from saving the country a pension equal to or exceeding 
those granted the distantly removed beneficiaries of the veterans 
of wars that have been fought heretofore? The point I wish to 
emphasize here is that if we are going to grant pensions to the 
third and fourth generations of those who fought, te those who 
had no participation in those wars, it is admitting the principle. 

I understand that some of those who were instrumental in 
framing this legislation have said that these widows are few 
and old. It does not make any difference, Mr. President, if 
there was but one; the granting of the pension admits the 
principle that we have committed ourselves to the granting of a 
pension to the widow of a soldier regardless of the fact that she 
has married three or four times or more, or has been divorced, 
perhaps, without any fault on her part. When you grant her, 
after all of her subsequent choices of marital relation, to other 
than a soldier, $30 per month, what argument can you use to 
withhold a pension or bonus to the boy who stood in the mud 
of the trenches and subjected himself to the unprecedented 
dangers of modern warfare? ‘There is not a Senator who votes 
for this measure who can in equity and justice vote against the 
proposed bonus which is being considered in the House.. 

It is not a question of the amount involved; it is a question of 
the principle upon which we have to legislate, and the plea I am 
making is not on account of the amount involved herein, but 
owing to the principle which we are extablishing. If our prin- 
ciple, as legislators, with reference to the soldiers, is so profound, 
so far-reaching, as to take in the beneficiaries or the descendants 
of those who, by the accident of marriage, have been related to 
soldiers, what can this country expect to be the burden upon the 
American people in recognizing that principle for the millions who 
were engaged in this war? 

This bill not only provides for a pension to the old soldiers who 
were actively engaged, but for anyone who was even in transit 
going to some isolated point to discharge whatever function: it 
might be at the call of the Government; and not only that, but 
to the dependents, the widows, and orphans. What will be the 
burden if we carry that principle out in the coming years for the 
Army that went abroad and for those who were engaged in: the 
military department at home? It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that if we are to meet the demands of the boys who have come 
back from France, we must set a standard right here and now. 

I can understand how previous to this war we granted pen- 
sions. It was comparatively a small matter in that we were 
supposed to be legislating for those who, as the years ad- 
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vanced, would rapidly decrease in numbers. But polities en- 
tered, and on account of certain divisions in this country the 
burden did not fall alike everywhere, and therefore there was 
an added reason to lay it, perhaps. But it was negligible com- 
pared with the condition which now confronts us. If you are 
going to make this bill the standard of the policy of the Govern- 
ment toward its soldiers returned from Europe, the burden of 
taxation upon the American people can not be met; and what 
right have you to discriminate? 

In what way can you say that those of the Civil War who 
preserved the Union are to be considered more than those who 
Participated in the saving of the civilization of the world, Amer- 
ica included? That bill to grant a bonus of a paltry sum for a 
temporary length of time will come over to the Senate. This 
bill establishes the policy of the Government’ to grant a pen- 
sion to everyone directly and indirectly connected with the war, 
and to their descendants, to the third and fourth generation. 
I am not complaining of that, and I am not criticizing it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has so often referred to the 
granting of pensions to descendants of the first, second, third, 
and fourth generations, that I am led to ask him if he will 
point out to me where he finds any justification for that asser- 
tion either in laws that have been passed or in laws that in all 
likelihood will be passed. There never has been such a pension 
law, and there probably never will be such a pension law. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in reply I 
want to say that if it does not extend to the third and fourth 
generations, the late lamented Roosevelt need not despair; there 
will be no race suicide in this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That was not the question. I asked the 
Senator where he found any law as a basis for his reiterated 
assertion that we are granting pensions to the second and third 
and fourth generations. There has been no such law, let me 
tell the Senator, from the very beginning of our pension legis- 
lation. The crippled and the infirm, physically or mentally, who 
were in that condition prior to the age of 16 years, have been 
placed under the same rules of construction as those governing 
the granting of pensions to minor children. That is the first 
generation. It has never gone beyond that in any pension law. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, perhaps in 
Saying to the third and fourth generations I was misled in my 
presentation of the principle applied to a widow four or five 
or six or seven or eight times removed from her marital rela- 
tion with the hero of ine war. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong there, because if there 
is a second marriage under the law and under the ruling of the 
Pension Office the widow is not entitled? to her pension. 

Fh SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; if her husband is still 
ng. 

Mr. SMOOT. If her husband is dead. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; the Senator is wrong. 
He has to be living. Here is what the proposed law says 
Listen to the wording of it: 

And this section shall apply to a former widow of any person who 
served for 90 days or more in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of 
the United States during the Civil War and was honorably discharged 
from such service, or who, having so served for less than 90 days was 
discharged for or died in service of a disability incurred in the service 
and in the line of tig fag widow having remarried, either once or 
more than once after death of the soldier, sailor, or marine, tf it 
be shown that such subsequent or successive marriage has, or have 
been dissolved either by the death of the husband or husbands or by 
divorce withont fault on the part of the wife. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was speaking of exist- 
ing law and not the pending bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; I am speaking of the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct as far as this bill is 
concerned as to remarried widows. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. This bill has become more 
liberal in the face of the splendid condition as to our income 
and revenue. I suppose it is a contribution to get rid of the 
burden of prosperity that is upon us. Is that your idea in pro- 
viding that a widow three or four times removed or divorced 
shall be the beneficiary of $30 a month after she has had her 
chance to marry a fortune? I guess a good many of them try 
that, though I do not know. But when she has had her chance, 
even whether she got the fortune or did not, if the husband or 
husbands died she draws $30 a month. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Utah to the 
fact, as he knows and I know, that there is face to face with 
us now a condition that is appalling as to the taxes the people 
of the country have to meet. Twenty-six billion dollars of 
bonds are outstanding, the interest on which has to be met, 
There will be a tremendous added burden perhaps on the 
American people by indirect taxation of a guaranty to our 


transportation system. There are other things which are piling 
up; and now, in addition to those things, we are establishing 
a policy in our relation to our soldiers of going to the extreme 
incorporated in this bill. How will the Senator from Utah, or 
I, or any other who may by any chance vote for this measure, 
refuse to grant a like measure to the boys who actually fought, 
who were denied two years in the productive period of their 
lives, and taken for the service of their country, carried over 
to Europe, and who did their work so splendidly and came back 
to pick up the lines of life where they left them? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a fair question which the Senator asks, 
and I think it ought to be answered, and if the Senator will 
yield now, I will try to answer his question, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would be very glad to hear 
the Senator answer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Civil War veteran was not 
treated the same by the Government of the United States as the 
soldier in the recent war, and I thank God that the soldier in 
the recent war was not so treated. His pay was $13 per month. 
He was paid in currency of about 50 cents on the dollar. His 
family was never taken eare of by the appropriation of a single 
dollar by the Government. When the first pension was granted 
him, years after the war, it was $6 a month. The total amount 
that has been paid in pensions up to date is a little less than 
$5,000,000,000 to all the Civil War veterans, and in a very few 
years nearly all of them will be in their graves. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But the pension roll, if the 
Senator will allow me right there, is now 659,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not for the Civil War, I will say to the Senator, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Practieally that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator wants to be perfectly fair. 
The pensions for Civil War veterans and all their widows, and 
all of the Spanish War veterans, and all the Mexican War vet- 
erans, and the widows left of the Reyolutionary War, amount to 
$214,000,000. That is all it ean possibly amount to, because that 
is all that has been required the past year. The widows are 
dying at the rate of about 2,500 a month, and the old soldiers 
will die at the rate of at Jeast 4,000 a month for the next 12 
months, and perhaps more than that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me ask the Senator this 
question. How many pensioners are on the pension roll to-day 
as beneficiaries of the Civil War? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator in just a moment the 
exact number. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Both veterans and their 
dependents, 

Mr. SMOOT. Two hundred and seventy-one thousand three 
Soon and ninety-one survivors, and all other pensioners, 

Mr, McCUMBER. But the number was 293,000 nearly a year 
ago. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. This memorandum says 
total Civil War pensioners on the roil June 30, 1919. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is nearly a year ago. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Survivors, 271,391; widows, 
and so forth, 226,952. 

Mr. SMOOT. That takes in all the others. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The total is 508,343. That 
means that there are still on the rolls approximately what I 
said. I was taking the total. I just glanced at the figures, 
The number of pensioners on the rolls to-day is 568,343. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator must be corrected. That is 
not the number to-day, but nearly a year ago, and there is quite 
a little difference. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Have you not added some 
beneficiaries in the bill that are not covered in this memo- 
randum? 

Mr. SMOOT. Only a few have been added on the report of 
the Committee on Military “Affairs by correcting their military 
records and placing them on the pension rolls. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not know anything 
about the vital statistics connected with this particular busi- 
ness, but it is fair to assume that at least 500,000 will be on 
the roll that this bill will be called upon to meet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not think there was any question as to 
the number. I thought the question of the Senator was as to 
the amount being paid to them. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Tes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator said it was $655,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; I spoke of the number. 
I said that 659,000 are on the rolls. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator. Then I will 
proceed. 

When the Congress acted in 1917 in relation to the soldiers 
of the present war, it provided first that every soldier who 
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entered that war should have a family allowance; second, they 
increased his salary from $15 to $30 a month, with a 10 per 
cent increase for service while on foreign soil; third, they 
gave him insurance up to $10,000 in case of death at a rate 
one-sixth of what any private insurance company would give 
it to that same soldier. By the way, in passing I might say 
that that has cost the Government of the United States about 
a billion dollars. 

Again, they provided a compensation for those who were 
killed or disabled greater than any amount that was ever paid 
to the Civil War veterans. I do not want it understood that 
I have complained about these provisions taking care of the 
soldier in the recent war. I was a member of the subcommittee 
that passed upon all that legislation. But when we compare 
the advantages and the benefits extended by the Government 
of the United States to the soldiers of the present war with 
those extended to the Civil War veterans, it becomes obvious 
that whatever is done for the Civil War veterans now, in the 
last few remaining years of their lives, never will place them 
upon the same footing with the soldiers of the great war. I 
think the Senator from South Carolina will admit that. 

Another thing I want to say is with reference to the care 
that was taken of the soldier. His health was looked after 
and he was provided with all the modern conveniences that a 
soldier could secure anywhere in the world, whereas in the 
Civil War no one can read history who will not admit that they 
passed through trials and suffered even more than death itself, 
nearly from the beginning to the end of the war. 

: Mr. McCUMBER. They lived for weeks on hard-tack and 
water, as compared with confectionery under the present sys- 
tem. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me call attention to the 
fact that that was the best the cireumstances then would allow. 
Our soldiers to-day get no more. Civilization had moved up to 
a higher plane. It provided for the masses of the people anti- 
toxins and sanitary appliances, and, as a matter of course, our 
soldiers enjoyed an immunity from hardships that their prede- 
cessors suffered. But the soldiers of the Civil War got the best 
the Government could give them at that time, and the soldiers 
of this war got no more. 

But Senators must not forget the fact that we were also new 
then in the question and in the policy of granting appropriations 
for patriotic services. We have also advanced along that line. 
So the demand is going to be not paralleling conditions of the 
Civil War veterans but taking up the question under conditions 
existing right now. The Senator says that we insured the 
soldier. Of course I knew, and we all knew, that that was an 
effort on the part of the Government to forestall and make im- 
possible the flood tide that seemed to be inevitable in the way of 
pensions. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is perfectly right. Not only was 
the question of insurance with that in view but the compensa- 
tion provided for was with that in view, and the allotments and 
allowances had that very thing in view. When the legislation 
was up before the Senate I do not remember of a single Senator 
upon either side of the Chamber who, in defending the provisions, 
did not say that it was done for the purpose of forever preventing 
the soldiers of this war from asking for pensions. 

Mr. KING. But it has apparently encouraged the demands. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. And yet, if the Senator will 
allow me, the compensation given for the brief period of the 
war to the soldier’s family while he was engaged abroad, if 
they were dependent, is a mere bagatelle compared to granting 
a like amount for the lifetime of those who were dependent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the family 
allowances of the soldiers of the present war will amount to 
many, many times more than the provisions of the bill will pay 
to the survivors of the Civil War as long as they live. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; but, taking the number 
of soldiers and persons engaged in this war and comparing it 
with the number who survived and came out of the Civil War, 
the Senator does not pretend to say that the amount paid to 
the dependents aggregates as much as has been paid since we 
began the pension system? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
point I am making. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not want to carry that inference, and I 
hope that I did not. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator is drawing a 
comparison between what this bill will pay and what we tem- 
porarily paid, but I am not. What I am arguing is that, 


Exactly; and that is the 


though you temporarily supported or contributed to the sup- 
port of a soldier’s family while he was abroad, the Civil War 
pension roll supports them for a lifetime—that is, contributes 
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to their support. Of course, it does not support them, but it 
contributes to their support. If that is the policy, we should 
know it, because these boys could come here and claim that, 
despite the fact that, they not being killed, their insurance 
goes on as ordinary life insurance; and in the case of a 
casualty in civil life they would get just what they would get 
under ordinary circumstances. Only in the cases of those 
who were killed the soldiers stood in somesvhat of a bétter 
relation, perhaps, during this war than in the Civil War, but 
the temporary contribution to their dependents is not in that 
class, and should not be compared with the perpetual contriby, 
tion to the dependents throughout all life. 

We have established that as a policy here, and attempted to 
estop any further pension rolls by our process of insurance. 
Now, the boys who are carrying that insurance are paying 
premiums on the insurance. It was granted at a low rate dur- 
ing the war. As I understand, it has been convertible since 
the war. 

The only thing that I am speaking of is that we have gone 
back to the old policy. We have brought in here an additional 
$65,000,000 or $75,000,000 and have incorporated into the bill, 
in my opinion, a ridiculous provision for a widow, having, per- 
haps, married three or four times and been divorced, getting a 
pension. If her unfortunate marital attempts have resulted 
in the death or desertion or divorce of her various husbands, 
she is still on the pension roll, and so is everyone remotely con- 
nected with the war. 

One paragraph in the bill reads that if he was en route 
going to service he shall come under the $50 clause. The 
argument I am making is that if we establish that policy here 
we can not deny the boys who are fresh from battle, who have 
lost two years of their lives in the preparatory and productive 
part of it, and who are coming back to take up the burden of 
life with two whole years wiped out and gone, which, like the 
seed corn, will spell the difference between success and failure. 
Then we tell them to satisfy themselves with insurance against 
death and with $30 a month for the time they were in actyal 
service, and they shall be forever thereafter estopped. That is 
the parallel I am drawing. And mark my prediction: This 
very bill and those like it are going to be the basis upon which 
our pension roll will be enlarged beyond the dream of any 
present to-day. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, may I inquire whether an 
amendment is in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is in order. 

Mr. SPENCER. I ofter the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Add after the word “duty,” in 
line 8, page 1, the words “ or is now upon the pension rolls as a 
Civil War veteran,” so that it will read: 

That every person who served 90 days or more in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps of the United States during the Civil War and who has 
been honorably discharged therefrom, or who, having so served less 
than 90 days, was discharged for a disability incurred in the service and 
in the line of duty, or is now upon the pension rolls as a Civil War 
yeteran, etc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to affect a comparatively few persons who did not serve 
the full 90 days in the Army, but who, by act of Congress from 
time to time, on account of their valor or services or some excep- 
tional condition relating to them, have been placed upon the 
pension roll. Evidently pensioners in that category ought to be 
allowed to participate in the general pension increase proposed 
for Civil War veterans. That is the purpose o° the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield. - 

Mr. KING. If I understand the scope of the amendment, it 
would give a pensionable status under this bill to all those indi- 
viduals who were deserters and against whom the charge of 
desertion by legislative enactment has been removed and who 
have been put upon the pension roll; it would permit them to 
enjoy the benefits of the pending bill. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator refers to those who are now on 
the pension roll? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. SPENCER. Undoubtedly, if a man is now on the pension 
roll, it would; but it would not open the door to a man who is 
not now on the pension roll. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator from Missouri 
that the amendment does not put them in; they are in now. 

Mr. SPENCER. Yes; they are in now. The Senator from 
Utah evidently misconceives the purpose of the amendment. It 
is not to open the door an inch; it does not put upon the pen- 
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sion roll a man who is not already upon the roll, but it does do a 
manifest act of justice, for if the general pension is increased, 
all those who are on the roll ought to participate in that in- 
crease. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, then, as I understand, the purpose 
of the amendment is net merely to protect deserters against 
whom the charge of desertion has been removed, and who have 


thereby obtained a pensionable status—for, as I understand the 


chairman of the committee, those deserters will be benefited 
under this bill and will also get $50 a month—but it is to cover 
a different and another class who would not otherwise get this 
stipend of $600 per year? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Utah uses the werd 
“deserters.” May I say to the Senator that Congress, of course, 
in passing laws relative to such soldiers, has removed not deser- 
tion, but the charge of desertion; Congress has determined by 
its solemn enactment that those individuals were not deserters. 
If they were deserters, and Congress, nevertheless, removed the 
charge of desertion, the fault has been with the Members of 
Congress who allowed bills of such character to go through. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me state to the Senator what the only 
purpose of the amendment is, though I think the Senator offer- 
ing it has made it quite clear. 

I think there have been a few cases—there may not have been 
a dozen—in which the soldier served less than the required 90 
days; he may have served 89 days or 75 days; but there was 
that in his record by reason of which the Pension Committee, 
and the Congress acting on the recommendation of the commit- 
tee, considered that he should be placed upon the pension roll, 
and he was placed upon the pension roll, for some meritorious 
conduct or for some other reason, althongh he served less than 
the 90 days and although he was not injured. There may be a 
few of those cases—I think there are—but I do not think there 
are a dozen of them that are upon the pension roll to-day. As 
the bill now reads, it refers only to those who have served 90 
days or more; and the Senator from Missouri wishes it so 
amended that it will include in its benefits those who have been 
placed upon the roll who may have served a little less than the 
90 days. I myself see no objection to that, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course any observations that 
may be submitted by any Senator I beg pardon of the Senator 
from Missouri; I did not want to take him from the floor, 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I shall wait until the Senator concludes. 

Mr. SPENCER. I have concluded, unless the Senator from 
Utah shall suggest some new line of thought, as he frequently 
does. 


[Mr. KING addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CALDER in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The RAIN CLERK. A bill (H. R. 11892) making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand from the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCuarmer] that he thinks he can dis- 
pose of his bill in a very few minutes. If that is the case I 
think it would be in the interest of legislation and the saving of 
time to lay aside the river and harbor bill temporarily. I so 
ask unanimous consent that it may be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? Hearing none, the river 
and harbor bill is temporarily laid aside in order that the pend- 
ing pension bill may be disposed of. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SPENCER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr .President, the same amendment ought 
also to be made after the word “ duty,” on line 12, page 2, in or- 
der to make the bill read correctly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping Crerk. On page 2, line 12, after the word 
“duty,” insert the words “or is now upon the pension rolls as 
a Civil War-veteran.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCER. I offer the following amendment and desire 
to say a word in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be read. 

The Reaping Crerx. Add the following as additional sections 
at the end of the bill: 


Sec. 9. That the provisions of the pension act of May 11, 1912, be, 


and they are hereby, extended to include the officers and enlisted men 
of the State militia and other organizations of the several States of 


the Union that participa 

of the United States, under the command of United States officers, 
during the Civil War, and who actually rendered a service of 90 days 
or more in any of the said military organizations during said war, 
and who were honorably discharged therefrom or otherwise honorably 


ted and cooperated with the military forces 


relieved from duty under the order of proper military authority. 

Sec. 10. That widows, minor children, and dependent parents of 
those provided for in section 9 of this act shall be entitied to the 
same pensions as are now provided by law for the widows, minor 
children, and dependent parents of the soldiers who were in the 

lar service during the Civil War. 

ec. 11. That the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe rules and 
regulations governing the character of evidence necessary to prove the 
service herein set forth: Provided, That a certificate of the adjutant 
general of the State to which the military organizations belonged, show- 
ing the date of honorable discharge therefrom, shall be accepted in 
lieu of the honorable discharge required by the provisions of the act 
referred to in section 9: Provided further, That the provisions of this 
act shall not extend to the case of any person wherein the evidence 
discloses any fact that would have barred him from an honorable dis- 
charge had been in the military service of the United States. 

Sec. 12. That title to pension under this act shall commence from 
the date of filing application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after 
the passage and approval of this act. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the substance of the amend- 
ment has twice passed the House of Representatives and only 
within the last two or three weeks has been again favorably 
reported by the committee of the House to the House. It has 
to do with the militia in several States during the Civil War, 
mainly in Missouri, but also in Kansas, Kentucky, and a few 
in Pennsylvania. I think there were none in Ohio. The Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] suggests to me that there may 
have been some in Ohio. 

The facts of the case are simply these: Missouri, where the 
larger number of militia were, was a border State. After the 
Civil War had commenced the presence of the militia in the 
State was the single element which safeguarded our States in 
the Union. These militia were enrolled as State troops, but 
they were called into the service of the United States by the 
Federal Government. They were officered by United States 
officers. Their pay, their’ clothing, and their subsistence came 
from the Federal Government. ‘They served and fought. They 
in Missouri were in the Battle of Springfield. They repelled 
the invasion of Gen. Price into Missouri. They were engaged 
in a countless number of skirmishes and engagements against 
guerrilla bands and bushwhackers. 

They were in every sense serving the Federal Government. 
All militia serving in the United States from the days of the 
Revolution to this day have been recognized and pensioned ex- 
cept the militia incident to the Civil War. 

I desire to read a single sentence giving the testimony of 
Abraham Lincoln in connection with this militia service in Mis- 
souri. Writing in response to the demand that Gen. Schofield, 
who was the commander of the Department of the Missouri, be 
relieved and that the enrolled Missouri Militia be disbanded 

Mr. CURTIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I simply wish to call attention to the fact that 
the general pension law applied to the State militia of the 
Civil War up to the year 1875. 

Mr. SPENCER. I was about to refer to that. It is true 
that its discontinuance was owing to a technical ruling of the 
department. 

When the demand for the relief of Gen. Schofield and the 
disbanding of the Missouri Militia was called to the attention of 
the President, Abreham Lincoln, he replied as follows: 

Few things have been so gratifying to my anxious feelings as when 
in June last the local force in ssourl aided Gen. Schofield to so 
promptly send so large a general force to the relief of Gen. Grant, 
then investing Vicksburg and mepaced from without by Gen. Johnston. 
Was all this wrong? Should the enrolled militia then have been broken 
up and Gen. Herron detached from Grant to police Missouri? So 
far from finding cause to object I confess to a sympathy for whatever 
relieves our general force in Missouri and allows it to serve elsewhere, 
I therefore, as at pani advised, can not attempt the destruction of 
the enrolled militia in Missouri. I may add that the force being 
under the national military control, it is also within the proclamation 
in regard to the habeas corpus, 

A. LINCOLN. 


The committee of the House close their report with this 
sentence: 

These old militia soldiers, as have all the other soldiers of the Civil 
War, have died at such a rapid rate in recent years that it is not 
believed that the enactment of this bill will increase the roll 
more than from three to four thousand in number, and perhaps not 
that many; in other words, the amount involved is comparatively 
nominal in view of the enormous amount of money that is ‘being justly 
paid for pensions now, and the committee is unanimous in its convic- 
tion that this act of simple justice to these old militiamen and their 
widows ought not to be longer delayed. 

Mr. President, this body of men represent in Missouri, as I 
have no doubt they do in the other States, a company of Ameri- 
cans who volunteered for the defense of their country, and 
yaliantly performed, in the hour of their country’s need, every 
duty required.. They saved Missouri to the Union. They are 
from every standpoint of justice Civil War veterans of the 
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Union. It is unfair—it is without reason, that now, in their 
declining years, when but few of them are left, when their 
needs are great, they should longer be denied the recogni- 
tion which ought years ago to have been granted to them. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I rise to oppose the amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from Missouri. Of course, the 
militia is paid in all States, throughout the United States, by 
special appropriations or otherwise, and their arms, and cloth- 
ing, and so forth, are furnished by the United States in mod- 
erate quantity, and the State militia perform their service 
within the State where they are recruited; and as militia 
they are not called to the front, away from home, for long 
service in fighting the battles of the country, as are those who 
serve in the Regular and Volunteer service. 

The matter is not a new one to me, because for a great many 
years there have occasionally come before the committees, and 
especially the Committee on Military Affairs, demands of 
different natures from different States regarding the militia; 
perhaps I might say more demands from Pennsylvania than 
from Missouri. I commenced my service on the Committee on 
Military Affairs very soon after I came to the Senate. At that 
time we relied probably more largely upon the venerable 
Senator from Missouri, Mr. Cockrell, than upon any other 
Senator or Member of either body of Congress, for knowledge 
and for wisdom and for advice as to what we should do. And 
I will say that I never saw a more liberal Senator, in reason, 
than was that Senator, who served, I believe, as brigadier gen- 
eral or major general in the Confederacy. I remember taking 
this subject up with him on several occasions, but he was never 
able to advise the Congress nor the Military Affairs Committee 
of the Senate that we should put the militia of these States 
on the same basis as the Volunteer and Regular Army soldiers 
who served directly in the war. 

Of course, if this applies to Missouri—and I admit that 
Missouri was on the border and received more nearly the shock 
of battle than most States received—the demands will be just 
as importunate from other States; from Pennsylvania, where, 
of course, they were simply enlisted, recorded as to where they 
would be, and so forth, and that was their service, as we found 
it to be from evidence that was before us. I do not think 
they should participate in a service pension of this size. That 
matter should be treated as being on an entirely different base, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, from my viewpoint, this 
is not the time or place to discuss the merits of the proposed 
amendment. I do not think it belongs to this bill; I do not 
think that we should take it up at this time. 

I haye been a member of the Committee on Pensions ever 
since I have been in the Senate, and during all that time we 
have been confronted with the perplexing question as to what 
treatment the State militia, who rendered more or less service 
in connection with the Army of the United States and who 
were often engaged in protecting Government arsenals and 
Government railways, should receive at the hands of Congress. 
The committee has been charged by my genial friend from Utah 
Mr. KINO], I think, as being too liberal in the granting of 
special pensions. It may be that we are open to some criticism 
from that standpoint, but in all our liberality and during all of 
these years we have not been able to agree by a majority vote 
in the committee that we should open wide the door to all of 
those who rendered service as militia, either when they were 
under the direction of Federal officers or when they performed 
exactly the same kind of service and were not under Federal 
officers. I think that that matter will have to be settled at 
some time and brought to an end in the Committee on Pensions; 
but it may be, as the criticism is often urged, that at the rate 
of speed we are making in that direction the proposed benefi- 
claries will probably all be dead before we get around to it. 
That also may be a just criticism; but there are many sides to 
this question, many angles, and it affects many men connected 
with the militia of many States; for example, as has been indi- 
cated by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], the militia 
of the great State of Pennsylvania, also the Delaware militia- 
men, who guarded the du Pont Powder Works during the war. 
It is a serious question and a complex question as to what we 
should do with reference to these many and diverse organiza- 
tions. I do not think, however, we ought to settle that question 
in a genera! pension bill of this character; and, therefore, I 


shall oppose the amendment, even though I might support the 


view of the Senator from Missouri before the Committee on 
Pensions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ranspetr in the chair). 
The question is on the adoption of the amendment proposed 
by the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to further amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, on yesterday I dis- 
cussed an amendment which had been offered to the bill by the 
Senator from Colorado- [Mr. Tuomas] and an amendment 
offered by me along the same lines. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado was voted on, but the one I offered was not 
voted on. I should like now to have my amendment disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. In section 3, on page 2, line 25, 
after the words “ Marine Corps,” it is proposed to strike out the 
words “ during the Civil War.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is not that exactly the same amendment 
that was voted on yesterday? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is not quite the same amendment. 
The amendment of the Senator from Colorado affected the Mexi- 
can War veterans and the Spanish War veterans, and the amend- 
ment which I now propose affects them and members of the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I thought the amendment was exactly the 
same as that offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from North Daktota that he is informed by the Secre- 
tary that the amendment now proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon is not the same as that previously offered by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. WARREN. Let the amendment again be stated, Mr. 
President. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 2, line 25, after the 
words “ Marine Corps,” it is proposed to strike out the words 
“ during the Civil War.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. How will it read if amended? 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. So that, if amended as proposed, 
it would read: 

Sec, 3. That from and after the approval of this act all persons whose 
names are on the pension roll, and who, while in the service of the 
United States in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and in the line of 
duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot or been totally disabled In 
the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $60 per month, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment presented by the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote on the passage of the bill. There are a few Senators who 
would like to go on record in opposition to this bill, but there 
is no quorum here. So I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill having been read the 
third time, the question now is, Shall it pass? 

The bill was passed. - 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to revise and 
equalize rates of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines of the Civil War and the War with Mexico, to certain 
widows, including widows of the War of 1812, former widows, 
dependent parents, and children of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and to certain Army nurses, and granting pensions and 
increase of pensions in certain cases.” 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness may be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11892) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other puposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED]. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The Secretary will again state 


Brandegee Curtis Harris King 

der Dial Harrison Kirby 
Capper Dillingham Jones, Wash. Lodge 
Chamberlain Glass Kellogg McCumber 
Culberson Gronna Kendrick McKellar 
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McNary Pittman Smith, S. C. Underwood 
Myers Pomerene Smoot Wadsworth 
Nelson Ransdell Spencer Warren 

ew Reed Swanson Watson 
Nugent Sheppard Thomas 
Page Simmons Townsend 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is not a quorum present, The Sec- 
retary will call the names of the absent Senators. f 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. HALE, 
Mr. Keyes, and Mr, SUTHERLAND answered to their names when 
called, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. McCormick, Mr. 
PHELAN, Mr. Pfirrs, and Mr. Lenroor entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned 
on yesterday it was considering a proposition in connection with 
Northwest River, Virginia-North Carolina, an amendment which 
had been adopted. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] 
asked unanimous consent that the vote whereby that amend- 
ment was adopted be reconsidered. At the time I did not know 
that he would be absent when the matter came into the Senate, 
and I objected. In his statement he said that possibly he would 
be absent when the amendment came into the Senate, and con- 
sequently he would like to make his statement at that time. 

I do not wish the amendment to be passed on without his pres- 
ence or without hearing all the objections that he desires to urge 
ngainst its adoption; and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the vote on that amendment be reconsidered, so that the 
Senator from Ohio can be present at its disposition. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if that can be done 
with an amendment pending, I have no objection myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can be done by unanimous 
consent. Is there objection to the request of the Senator from 
Virginia? The Chair hears none, and the vote whereby the 
amendment was agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, in the address of the Senator 
from Ohio on yesterday, based on a statement furnished him, he 
stated that this was not a navigable river; that this amendment 
was intended merely for drainage purposes; and that only a few 
people interested in draining the land would be benefited. He 
did not give himself as the authority for that statement, but he 
read a statement from Mr. John Seip, of Ohio. I sent a telegram 
to the parties in Norfolk County who were interested in this 
amendment, incorporating in it the full statement of Mr. Seip, 
and telegraphed them to telegraph me an answer to the state- 
ment he made, which I have received, and which I ask the 
Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

PORTSMOUTH, VA., April 22, 1920, 


Senator CLAUDE A, Swanson, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


John se statement is misleading. He no doubt refers to that 
portion of Northwest River on upper profile toward its source, which 

as never been navigable. Of course this should be paid for by pri- 
vate interests, but your bill is another thing, simply to move bars at 
and near the mouth of the river, where it is now navigable, to admit 
deeper-draft boats, and this is badly needed and will not benefit drain- 
oo See House Document No. 198, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, 
with the map, which will give you full information as to the depth and 
character of the river. 

R. E. B. STEWART, 

Mr. SWANSON. Now I will ask the Secretary to read the 
amendment on page 5, commencing with line 4, to show that 
that statement is absolutely true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The amendment proposed by the 
committee, on page 5, after line 3, is the following: 

Northwest River, Va. and N. C.: With a view to securing a channel 
61 feet deep at mean low water and 50 feet wide on the bottom on 
the bar at the mouth and over the shoal 2 miles above the mouth. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I will state that this is a 
river 29 miles long. At the mouth of it there is a bar. Two 
miles from that there is another bar which limits navigation 
to 4 feet. After passing that bar at the mouth the river be- 
comes 10 feet deep. Then another bar is reached, and if that 
can be passed I think the water is from 10 to 14 feet deep. 
This is a survey to ascertain what it will cost to cut a channel 
through these two bars, and I have had these things read to 
the Senate to show the character of the attacks that are so 
frequently made—and I desire to acquit the Senator from 
Ohio—upon these amendments, in this case to show that it is 
simply a private enterprise for the purpose of draining land. 


On this river there is a bar at the mouth, as I say, and then 
2 miles above that there is another bar; and I want to read 
5 roes of the engineers to show exactly what the situa- 

on is: 

Northwest River, about 29 miles in length, rises in the Dismal 
Swamp of V nia and North Carolina, flows in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, and empties into Currituck Sound, N. C. Its slope is gentle and 
its current moderate. The adjacent territory is generally low and 
much of it swampy. The lower part is of good navigable width, but 
the upper part is quite narrow and crooked. A bar at the mouth limits 
the navigable depth to 4 feet. After crossing the bar a depth of 10 
fect exists for a distance of 14 miles, except for one shoal 2 miles 
above the mouth, on which the depth is 6 feet. Above the 14-mile point 
both width and depth diminish, 

The object of this amendment is simply to get a survey, not an 
appropriation, to ascertain from the Government engineers what 
it will cost to provide a 64-foot depth at mean low water and 
a channel 50 feet wide on these two bars, where the navigation 
is now limited to 4 feet on account of the two bars. 

The statement was made here yesterday, based on this mis- 
leading statement furnished to the Senator from Ohio, that 
this was an effort to drain that entire river of 29 miles at the 
expense of the Government to give drainage to swamp lands. 
What is the situation? In 1916 Senator Martin got through 
the Senate a provision for making a report and survey on 
Northwest River as far as practicable for navigation. The en- 
gineers made a report at that time. They did not think any ap- 
propriation should be made. That report was made by the local 
lieutenant colonel, J. B. Jervey, a distinguished officer, a great 
engineer with a splendid record, and a man of as high char- 
acter as this Government can furnish. He reported that under 
those conditions they should not make any improvements, but in 
his report he made the recommendation which I am about to 
read, basing his report on the fact that there were two shoals 
on this river, one at the mouth limiting navigation to 4 feet, and 
2 miles above it another shoal, and after you got across these 
two shoals you would have a depth of 10 to 15 feet in the river. 
He made a recommendation which is as follows: 

It is, therefore, recommended that a survey of the bar at the mouth 
of Northwest River and of the shoal 2 miles above its mouth be author- 
ized, in order to determine the cost of dredging channel 6} feet deep at 
mean low water and 50 feet wide on the bottom at these points. 

This amendment is in the exact language, word for word and 
letter for letter, that the district engineer reported. That re- 
port went to the chief of the board. He recommended that no 
appropriation should be made at that time, but he recom- 
mended that a survey should be made to ascertain whether the 
public interest and the commerce were sufficient to justify a 
channel between these two shoals, and what the cost was. That 
recommendation went to the general board. The general board 
sustained his report in connection with not making any im- 
provements at that time, and said nothing about the survey. 
Gen, Black transmitted it, and I can see why he neither recom- 
mended the improvements nor the survey. During the war 
Senator Martin, who had charge of this matter and was on the 
committee, did not think it was proper or necessary to have 
this survey. 

What is this proposition? Here is a river 29 miles long. 
People call these streams creeks or rivers, It has a large vol- 
ume of water. It is in a populous section of the country. 
Boats go there now with a draft of 4 feet. What they ask is 
to have a channel cut through these two shoals 64 feet deep, 
provided that on a survey of the river it is found that there are 
enough people interested and the cost is not too great. 

That is a very different proposition, is it not, from dredging 
a river 29 miles to drain land? I should like to know how cut- 
ting a channel through two shoals 40 or 50 feet broad and 6 
feet deep will drain anything. It can not lower the water at all. 
All that it will do is to take out the mud in the shoal and make 
it possible for boats drawing 6 feet to navigate the stream. 

That is the proposition contained in this amendment. A 
large portion of the population of the county met in a mass 
meeting attended by officers of the county, members of the legis- 
lature, showing the great public interest, and asked to have a 
survey made, which had been recommended; and the amend- 
ment is in the language of the recommendation of the district 
engineer, merely asking to have this survey made. It is im- 
possible to get the appropriation until the survey is made. The 
survey never has been made to find out what it would cost to 
remove these two shoals. Nobody knows whether it would cost 
$10,000, $20,000, $30,000, or $5,000, and the engineer recom- 
mended it. 

There is not at the present time any very large business there. 
There is some lumber business and some farm business, but 
you can not have much business with a 4-foot channel. The 
record shows that the amount of business there was not sufti- 
cient to justify the improvement for the 29 miles, but the engi- 
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neer recommended that a survey should be made to ascertain 
what it would cost to haye these shoals opened and a depth of 
6} feet provided. I do not believe there is in this bill a more 
reasonable proposition than this—to have this survey made 
with a view. of determining whether the public interest would 
be subserved by opening up these shoals. 

In addition to that, this is a great truck country all through 

~ Norfolk County. I do not know to what extent these farms are 
part of it. I suppose the greatest trucking community in the 
world is Norfolk County. They are compelled to depend on 
water transportation. It is nearly impossible to build roads in 
that country, with its water conditions, without its being almost 
impracticable on account of the cost. They rely on water trans- 
portation. You can not develop that until you get 6 or G4 feet; 
and it seems to me that with the length of the river and the 
number of people interested it is but a reasonable proposition 
to carry out the recommendation of the local engineer that this 
survey should be permitted. 

I hope, therefore, the Senate will allow the survey to be made 
to ascertain whether these two shoals, one at the mouth and 
the other 2 miles above the mouth, should be removed so that 
a 6}-foot channel can be obtained. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as I stated on yesterday, 
the only information I had was that gleaned from the state- 
ment which I introduced in the Rxcokn, as supplemented by 
some conversation which I had with Mr. Seip. 

During the morning I took occasion to investigate the facts 
somewhat further. I think that when Mr. Seip made the state- 
ment that the stream was not at all navigable he overstated the 
situation a little; but the investigation which I have made 
demonstrates to my entire satisfaction that it is mighty poor 
business for the Government of the United States to embark in 
a proposition of this kind at this time. 


The first investigation that was made of this alleged river, | 


so far as I have been able to find out, was in 1890, and the re- 
port of the investigation which was made at that time is re- 
ferred to in one of the later reports. I want to read a para- 
graph from Document 198, to which the Senator from Virginia 
IMr. Swanson] has referred. I read from page 4: 

A preliminary examination of this stream was made in 1891 by 
Capt. (now Col.) G. J. Fiebeger, in accordance with a provision in the 
river and harbor act approved September 19, 1890. apt. Fiebeger's 
report containing an unfavorable recommendation is printed in the 
annual report of the Chief of Engineers for 1891, part 2, page 1321. 


So far as I have been able, in the short time at my disposal, 
to investigate this subjeet, I find that it again claimed the atten- 
tion of Congress July 26, 1917, when this amendment was pro- 
posed and adopted: 


From at or near Woodward's Bri upstream, so flat lighters, etc., 
may ascend, with a width of channel of not less than 40 feet, as far 
as the Cornland Causeway Road or beyond that point as far as prac- 
ticable, and to take into consideration any proposition for the coop- 
eration on the part of local or State in ts for the payment of 
one-half the expense of this project, and to report the possible utility 
of the whole river, from its mouth to its souree, if adequately im- 
proved to meet the requirements of its connecting waters, for the 
national defense. 


Evidently, in pursuance of this action by the Congress, this 
subject was again taken up in the War Department, and a 
report was made in the Sixty-fifth Congress, at the first session, 
in this document, No. 198. Under date of June 18, 1917, Brig. 
Gen. Black made a report, and I read a sentence or two from it: 


The district officer states that the improvement of the part of the 
river above the Norfolk Southern Railroad bridge, 14.1 miles above 
the mouth, would be expensive and the cost would be out of propor- 
tion to the benefits to be derived, but he believes that the lower part 
of the river is worthy of improvement to the extent of dredging a 
channel 64 feet deep at mean low water and 50 feet wide on the 
bottom, and he recommends a survey to determine the cost of this im- 
provement. ‘The division engineer is of opinion that the improvement 
of this river is not advisable at the present time. 


Again the board says: 

This report has been referred, as . by law, to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbo and attention is invited to its re- 
port herewith, dated May 15, 1917. The board states that the com- 
merce on this waterway is not large, that it consists chiefly of floated 
logs and timber, that existing facilities are fairly adequate for this 
class of traffic, and that the desired improvement would not result in 
benefits commensurate with the 

Then they concur in this report. Col. Frederic V. Abbot, 
of the Corps of Engineers, and senior member of the board, 
under date of May 15, 1917, said this in describing the North- 

west River: 

The adjacent territory is generally low and much of it swampy. 
The lower part is of good navigable width, but the upper part is quite 

. A bar at the mouth limits the navigable depth 
After crossing the bar a th of 10 feet exists for a 


for one shoal 2 miles above the mouth, on 
width and 


except 
which the — 9 18 8 Leet. Above the 14-mile point both 
depth diminis 


The principal traffic now on the river consists of rafts of logs and 
ing. There is also some barging of logs and occasionally a small 
at load of fertilizer or agi Beenie . The commerce amounted 
8 eae tons in 1915 and 30,209 tons in nine and one-half months 


Now, note: 
There is no apparent prospects of any material increase. 
Then reading further, not reading the entire report: 


The district officer believes that any improvement above the Norfolk 
Southern Railroad bridge would be unduly expensive, but that the 
commerce is sufficient to justify improvement below that point. He 
therefore recommends a survey and estimate. The division engineer 
T ne opinion that the locality is not worthy of improvement at this 


Then he adds: 


The commerce on this mpeg ces Me not large and it consists chiefly 


with the 2 
sion . in the opinion that it is not advisable for the United 
States to undertake the improvement of Northwest River, Va. and 
N. C., at this time. 

On page 5 there is a repetition of a statement made by Col. 
Jervey, in which he says with regard to this river: 

Occasionally a small boatload of fertilizer or building material is 
carried as far upstream as the Woodward Bridge. 

Col. Judson, whom we know, formerly one of the District 
Commissioners here, a lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
who was division engineer, said: 

In my opinion it is at least doubtful whether the annual benefits to 
commerce would equal interest upon cost of improvement plus malin- 
tenance. 

And here is a further statement of the amount of traffic. It 
is so inconsequentially small that I am a good deal surprised 
that an enterprise of this kind could be urged at this time. 

It is said that there is a good deal of truck raised in that 
vicinity. There is not any evidence that it is transported on 
this river. One of these reports refers to the fact that there 
is a canal running from the Dismal Swamp to some destina- 
tion down there, on which a good deal of the water traffic is 
carried; but it is not carried on this river. Then somebody is 
asked to give an estimate as to the amount which may be for 
distribution. A letter of the Richmond Cedar Works, under 
date of January 3, 1917, calls attention to the fact that there 
will probably be about 900,000 to 1,000,000 feet, Doyle's rule 
measure, of Jumber per month if the improvements are put in. 
What would that amount to as a matter of traffic in a com- 
munity? 

Now, I want to call attention to the fact that these differ- 
ent reports were made under a river and harbor bill, which 
suggested that they inquire into the prospect of getting the 
State or the local authorities to pay a half of the cost. There 
is not anything here to indicate that they are interested in that 
part of it, and, in fact, as I shall call to your attention, there. 
has not been anything done so far as getting the local authori- 
ties to pay this cost. They say again: 

Below we beg to submit the best compilation of products shipped and 
received for distribution in section contiguous to Northwest River. 

It does not say it will go down this river. I do not know how 
far back contiguity extends. There is one item of 60,000 bushels 
of corn, another of 25,000 bushels of Irish potatoes, another of 
400 barrels of kale, another of 200 barrels of spinach, and a 
number of items of that kind. 

Let me go further into the next report. A subsequent report 
was made, at the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress. I 
read from Document No. 1187 of the House of Representatives, 
and here again Maj. Gen. Black, under date of May 23, 
1918, makes the statement. This is just about two years ago. 
At that time, after making an investigation, he said—and I 
read only in part—under date of May 23, 1918: 

The principal traffic now on the river consists of rafts of logs and 
piling, and occasionally a small boatload of fertilizer is carried as far 
upstream as Woodwards Bridge. 0 

Now note this: 


Pro y owners appear to regard the improvement for drain, 
age of more importance than for navigation, No definite offer of 
cooperation on the part of local or State interests has been received. 
In the opinion of the district re the improvement of Northwest 
River above Woodwards Bridge for purposes of navigation would be 
far too ex sive in comparison with the purely local benefits which 
would be derived therefrom. He believes t the whole river would 
have no value for the national defense if arene improved to 
meet the . of its connecting waters, and he reaches the 
conclusion at the stream is not worthy ef improvement by the 
United States at the present time. 

+ ~ * 
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After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur 
in the views of the district engineer, the division engineer, and the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and ore report 
that the improvement by the United States of Northwest River, Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina, is not deemed advisable at the present time. 

W. Black, Major General. 

Mr. RANSDELL. What is the date? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is dated May 23, 1918. 

Attached to this is a report by William T. Rossell, brigadier 
general, United States Army, retired, senior member present, 
who says under date of April 9, 1918: 

lt appears that property owners rd the improvement for drain- 
age of more importance than for navigation. 

I submit that Mr. Seip was almost right when he made this 
statement that these people were interested in this subject more 
as a matter of private enterprise than they were for matters 
of transportation. 

I do not care to take the time of the Senate to read very 
much further, but there are one or two of the paragraphs here 

*that I wish to read. On page 6 there is this statement: 

The portion of the river below the Norfolk Southern bridge is a 
very usable stream in its present condition, but its navigable depth 
is limited by the shoals at its mouth, mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. Above the Norfolk Southern Railroad bridge the river 
divides into several channels, and the bends are so numerous and 
sharp that it is impossible to represent them on a small-scale map. 
In making the examination, it was ssible to navigate a 16-foot 
launch up to within a half a mile of Bunch Walnut Bridge. A skiff 
was pushed up practically to the bridge by lifting it over the in 
Aboye this point it was so obstructed by logs and brush, and e 
adjacent banks were so swampy, that it was impossible to trace it 
farther. ; 

On page 7 Peter C. Hains, major general, district engineer, 
said: 5 

The improvement of Northwest River above Woodwards Bridge for 
purposes of navigation would be far too expensive to compensate for 
the benefits that would be derived therefrom, which would be purely 
Rean The contiguous country is now served by the Dismal Swamp 
-anal— 

That is what I referred to a moment ago— 
which gives direct water transportation to Norfolk or Elizabeth 
City. It is therefore believed that this part of the waterway is not 
worthy of improvement at this time for purposes of navigation. The 
improvement of the part of the river covered Di this report would 
be of no benefit to commerce unless the part of the river from Wood- 
wards Bridge to the mouth were also improved. 

It was determined from this examination that the prime reason 
that the property owners have in asking the Government to improve 
the Northwest River above Woodwards Bridge is to improve the drain- 
age of their lands. This is considered a more important feature for 
present consideration than the question of navigation. 

Mr. President, it may be that a few shallow boats may get 
up there, particularly if this shoal is dug out, but I take it 
from these three in¥estigations, all of which have been adverse, 
that the Engineer Department must have information sufficient 
now to justify them in coming to a conclusion as to whether 
it is the policy at the present time, in view of many great 
projects which are pending uncompleted, in great river valleys 
where they do not have to wait for commerce to grow up, but 
where the commerce is waiting for the opportunities for trans- 
portation. I do not think it is wise to go into a matter of 
fhat kind. In these reports from which I have read, though 
the Congress said in 1917, “Inquire as to whether or not the 
people in that vicinity are willing to do anything looking toward 
u participation in the payment of the expense,” not one word 
has been said on that subject. 

I think you will find further, in investigation of this report, 
that nearly all of this land is swampy, with a littie timber on 
either side of it, and there is a question in the minds of the 
engineers as to whether it should be cut off at once and floated 
down. One of the engineers makes the statement—I will not 
take the time to refer to his exact language, but investigation 
will bear out my statement—that so far as it is necessary to 
have water transporation for the logs, they have it now, and 
it is not necessary to deepen the channel for that purpose. 

Mr. President, this is a matter of no personal interest to 
me at all; it came up to me yesterday for the first time; but I 
think it is projects of this kind that have helped to discredit 
in some measure the river and harbor bill. I think with the 
information they have they can tell what the cost is, if that 
becomes necessary, and in view of the statement that was made 
that there is not transportation enough there now to pay the 
interest on the cost plus the cost of maintenance, I can not see 
why we should go ahead with a proposition of this kind at the 
present time. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have listened to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], and it is a re- 
markable statement. It is about as far from the issue in this 
ease as ¿ny I ever heard. I tried to make it clear that in 1916 
a proposition was before the Senate to improve the river 24 
miles and to ascertain whether the commerce was sufficient to 
justify it and whether the public interest would be justified in 


doing that. That was reported adversely, as to the upper part 
of the river. As is said in the telegram which I read here, that 
would be largely for drainage purposes. 

But the very engineers’ report that the Senator has read 
recommended what?—just what this amendment provides for. 
The amendment proposed is not to improve the river 24 miles, 
but everything the Senator read -would leave the impression 
in the Senate and elsewhere that the proposition was to im- 
prove the river 24 miles. The Senator never departed from 
that thought. He never read anything except against the 
proposition to improve the river 24 miles. 

What did the engineers recommend in the very report from 
which the Senator read? They said that the commerce and 
the public interest did not justify improving the river for 24 
miles, but what did they recommend? They said that at the 
mouth of the river there is a 4-foot bar and that nothing but 
a boat of 4-foot draft could go over it, and that 2 miles above 
that there is another bar 6 feet deep and for a 6-foot boat to 
go over it, it would have to be 63 feet deep to give half a foot 
under the bottom of the boat. But the Senator knows full well, 
if boats are going over there. we can not have any commerce 
unless it is in a 6-foot boat. A 64-foot boat can not go farther 
up there. 

Mr. POMERENE. But as preliminary to the boat you must 
have a river. 

Mr. SWANSON. They have a river, and I just want to say 
that in this case some people have more zeal than knowledge. 
If they had knowledge they would be all right. What is the 
Senator’s zeal? It is regarding the improvement of the river 
for 24 miles. What did we ask? We asked exactly what was 
recommended by the very report from which the Senator read. 

We have had a survey of the bar at the mouth of the river, 
over which the boats go in commerce, and we must make it 
2 feet deeper. Two miles above there is another bar, 6 feet 
deep, and the proposition is to make that a half a foot deeper, 
so that a 6-foot boat could go over the 63-foot bar. That is 
all that is involved there; and yet the Senator comes here and 
reads a report appearing that this was a proposition to improve 
24 miles of river. That has been abandoned, and there is no 
effort to do that, but the engineers recommended that the com- 
mercial conditions were such as to justify a survey to ascertain 
what it would cost, and when that cost comes in, what then? 
That the very commerce itself that is already there, if the 
expense is not too great, may simply cross these two bars. 

I would like to have the Senator explain how any drainage 
can come from crossing two bars. It is not reducing the level 
of the water at all, but simply taking out a portion of the bar 
to make the water 64 feet deep at that point. He talks like 


this was a drainage proposition. The Senator knows that that 


can not occur. Why does he talk about drainage? 

This is simply the proposition that has been recommended. 
We did not press the other because the war was on. Commerce 
is growing there, and that section of the country is developing; 
there has been a big development, and we are entitled to have 
the engineers say whether conditions justify digging 2 feet 
deeper on one bar and on the other bar a half a foot deeper 
and having an estimate made of the cost, and then to say 
whether the Government is justified in doing it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What particular benefit does the Senator 
expect to get out of this improvement if he has his way about it 
and the channel is deepened for 4 miles up from the mouth of 
the river? : 

Mr. SWANSON. It is not 4 miles; it is 14 miles. At the 
mouth of the river there is a bar on which we only get 4 feet 
of water. When we cross that, for 14 miles we have 10 feet 
of water, and then another little bar, which is only 6 feet; 
and this is a proposition for a channel 61 feet through those 
two bars; that is all. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
justify it? 

Mr. SWANSON. They have commerce enough there now to 
justify what this little cost will involve. They make a report 
as to the extent private interests will contribute in dredging 
it out. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. This is not a case of the camel getting 
his head under the tent? 

Mr. SWANSON. Not at all. The engineers have reported 
against the river improvement, but they have reported that 
these two bars, that will cost very little money, justify a sur- 
yey to see what they would cost. All that is asked is just for 
these two bars. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, coming from a part of the 
country where improvements of rivers and harbors are essential 


Is there commerce along that distance to 
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to the commerce of the Nation, I am naturally very deeply in- 
terested in this measure. I am a member of the Committee on 
Commerce, which reported the bill, and before voting for the 
bill in its present form gave much thought and study to the 
whole subject. 

I have always favored river and harbor improvements. I 
have differentiated between rivers and harbors and creeks 
and brooks and little streams in some parts of the country that 
really ought not to be improved. I have always believed that 
money properly spent in rivers and harbors is a good invest- 
ment for the United States; and when this bill came from the 
other House with an authorization for the expenditure of 
$12,000,000 this year, I felt, with other members of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, that the sum was entirely too small to 
carry on the work essential for the needs of commerce and for 
the proper development and improvement of our rivers and 
harbors during the next year. 

I know, Mr. President, that there has been a considerable 
amount of money in the unexpended balances; I know that it 
was something over $50,000,000 late last year, although the sum 
was materially reduced early this year, and, as I understand, 
on February 1 was approximately $30,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Sénator from Washington? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I might state to the Senator 
that I have made‘ inquiries in reference to this matter; in 
fact, we had Col. Taylor before the committee, and he stated 
that on the Ist of February the fifty-nine or sixty million dol- 
lars which was on hand the ist of November last had been 
reduced to $36,000,000. It is being reduced at the rate of about 
$5,000,000 a month, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
expenditures during the next three or four or five months will 
be less than they have been during the last three or four or 
five months. In fact, the last four or five months included the 
winter months, and we may expect the expenditures, if any- 
thing, to be greater during the succeeding months. I wish to 
call the attention of the Senator to the fact that if the ex- 
penditure continues at the rate that it is now proceeding we 
shall have on hand on the ist of July about $12,000,000 
for all the projects throughout the entire country. If we 
should appropriate $20,000,000, that would make the total 
amount available $32,000,000, and at the same rate of expendi- 
ture on the 1st of January next we should have only $2,000,000 
left to carry on the work of the improvement of rivers and 
harbors prior to the passage of the next river and harbor bill, 
which we expect to be by the 4th of next March. That, briefly, 
shows the present situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the chairman of the com- 
mittee will permit me, I should like to supplement the state- 
ment which he has made with reference to the amount that 
will be on hand available for improvement purposes at the time 
the money appropriated by the pending bill becomes available. 
It is true, as the Senator from Washington has said, that Col. 
Taylor, representing the Engineer Department, stated that 
when the money provided for in this bill became available 
there would only be between twelve and thirteen million dollars 
coming over from former appropriations which could be ap- 
. plied for all of the projects which have been approved by 
Congress and for which appropriations have been made by 
Congress. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But Col. Taylor also stated that for the 
items contained in his last estimate of $19,000,000 there would 
be available from old appropriations when the money in this 
bill is available only about $7,000,000, so that for the items for 
which we are appropriating—and although the bill carries a 
lump sum, it is understood that we are appropriating for the 
items that were included in Col. Taylor’s estimate—for those 
items there will only be available under old appropriations 
$7,000,000 when the money provided for in this bill becomes 
available. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 7 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not a member of the Commerce 
Committee, as are the Senator from -North Carolina [Mr. 
Smo1ons] and the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper]. The 
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Senator from North Carolina says that the projects which have 
been recommended by Col. Taylor of the Board of Army Engi- 
neers are to be taken care of under the proposed lump-sum 
appropriation according to the estimate submitted. To which 
of the estimates does the Senator refer? There have been 
about three made, I think, by the Board of Engineers. One 
submitted to the House of Representatives recommended an 
appropriation of about $43,000,000, as I recall, and another one 
called for a somewhat smaller amount. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I was speak- 
ing about the revised estimate, which was for $19,000,000, 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; $19,000,000 for improvements and 
$5,000,000 for maintenance, making $24,000,000 in all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON, But that eliminates a great many projects 
that the Board of Army Engineers stated in their report to 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors should be pro- 
vided for. That is my impression about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Col. Taylor, as I remember—and the chaire 
man of the committee will correct me if I am in, error—stated 
that the $19,000,000 which he had estimated for certain items 
contained in the bill was urgently needed, and that with that 
$19,000,000 the work could be done that the immediate require- 
ments ef commerce demanded. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said $19,000,000 was actually 
necessary. As I recall, Col. Taylor recommended $19,000,000 
for improvements and $5,000,000 for maintenance, making a 
total of $24,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was confining my statement to the work 
of improvement, for which there was estimated $19,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and then $5,000,000 was estimated 
for maintenance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The first estimate, including 
some supplemental estimates that came down from the engi- 
neers, was that $44,000,000, in round numbers, was required 
for all the projects that had been authorized by Congress, and 
which had been undertaken. Then, practically upon the state- 
ment of fact as made on yesterday by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen], as to the attitude of the committee and its desire 
to hold down the appropriations as low as they could under the 
policy they believed they ought to follow, the engineer revised 
his estimates, and, leaving out certain appropriations that he 
thought could be left out, recommended 000,000 for improve- 
ments and $5,000,000 for maintenance, or ,000,000 altogether. 
That was further revised as to the improvement items, so that 
the estimate as finally submitted stated that there would be re- 
quired for improvements $19,000,000 and for maintenance 
$5,000,000, or a total of $24,000,000 for both. 

Now, Mr. President, with reference to the statement which 
I made a moment ago relative to the money available for all 
projects all over the country, the Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Smeacons] is correct, that for the particular projects in 
this revised list there will probably be available on the Ist of 
July, when the fiscal year begins, about $7,000,000; but for all 
the projects of the country which have been authorized, if the 
rate of expenditure goes on at the same rate that it now is, 
there will be about $12,000,000 available the ist of July. If 
we should add $20,000,000, that will make $32,000,000. If the 
expenditure continues at the same rate as at present, then by 
the Ist of January for all projects, not only those on the re- 
vised list which were supposed to be taken care of by this bill, 
but for all other projects, there would be but $2,000,000 available. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator also ought to make it 
clear that money appropriated for one project can not be ap- 
plied to another project. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; money that has been here- 
tofore appropriated for a particular project can not be diverted 
from that project to others. 

Mr. REED. But is not this the case, if the Senator from 
New York will pardon me—— 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. That the engineers reported $24,000,000 as a 
minimum, and then the committee of the House reduced that 
minimum to $12,000,000, and the Senate committee raised the 
$12,000,000 to $20,000,000; so that there is a hiatus of $4,000,000 
or $4,500,000 between the amount recommended by the Senate 
committee and the amount recommended by the Board of 
Engineers? 

Now, is not this the situation, that in using the money thus 
appropriated, the amount being four and a half million dollars 
short of the minimum appropriation required, the Board of En- 
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gineers in its discretion as to where the money is most necessary 
may, if it so desires, fail entirely to use any of the money on 
certain of the projects which have been heretofore approved? 
That board can do that if it wants to. Is not that the case? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. 

Mr. REED. And is not the board very likely to do that; in 
fact, is it not almost compelled to do it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. According to their estimates, the 
board will have to leave out some of the projects even on the 
revised list. There will have to be some of them left out; 
there is no question about that. 

Mr. REED. So that the Mississippi River is liable to be left 
without anything except the money that is left over from former 
appropriations? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. While that is possible, I do not 
think it will happen. The engineers in their revised list esti- 
mate $500,000 for the Mississippi River from the mouth of the 
Ohio to St. Louis; they estimate $1,200,000, I think—either that 
or $600,000, I am not sure about that, but I think it is $1,200,- 
000—for the Mississippi River from St. Louis to St. Paul and 
$600,000 for the Missouri River. If we appropriate $20,000,000, 
the engineers may use—and I think very likely will use—of 
that amount $500,000 on the Mississippi River between the 
mouth of the Ohio and St. Louis, $1,200,000, or whatever the 
amount may be on the revised list, on the Mississippi River up 
to St. Paul, Minn., and $600,000 on the Missouri. 

There is no attempt at concealment about this matter; I wish 
to be perfectly frank and perfectly fair, and I tried to set it out 
fully in the report so that everybody will have the facts, but 
with the $20,000,000 which we propose to appropriate there is 
not any reason, in my judgment, why the engineers should not 
use $600,000 on the Missouri River. 

They say in their letter to me, in their final conclusion, that 
by leaving out other items, small items not referred to in their 
letter, they might get along with $18,000,000, and take care of 
the Ohio, of Savannah Harbor, I think, and of the other im- 
provements referred to by them, including $1,000,000 on the 
East River at New York, $2,000,000 for the Delaware, and so 
on. We have allowed a further sum of $2,000,000, out of which 
they can take $600,000 for the Missouri and $1,400,000 for some 
other projects; but, as the Senator has said, they could go 
through the year without applying money to those projects. 
Col. Taylor said, however, that they would consider themselves 
to an extent morally bound to use whatever money we appro- 
priated upon the projects mentioned in their revised list, but 
that if an emergency should arise in connection with any 
project outside of those on the list, requiring the expenditure 
of some money, they would feel justified, of course, in using, 
and would have the authority to use, some of this money for 
that purpose, although they would not use any of the money 
for any project not mentioned on their revised list except in 
case of emergeney demanding it. That, in brief, is the situation, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course I do not want to press 
this matter to interfere with the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

Mr. REED. But I wish to get it cleared up, and this is, 
perhaps, as good a time to do so as any other. The report of 
the minimum amount that the Army engineers were finally— 
I will not say coerced—induced to bring in in accordance with 
the plan, which meant, to use common language, cutting to the 
bone, was $24,500,000. Is that right? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Something like $24,000,000; 
I do not recall the exact figure. 

Mr. REED. That included maintenance? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that included maintenance. 

Mr. REED. That included maintenance of $5,000,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The House, with that report before it, cut the 
appropriation to $12,000,000. That is the amount carried in 
the bill as it came to the Senate. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Then, the Senate committee took hold of it, and 
the result was that the Senator in charge of the bill wrote the 
letter to which I referred yesterday, which proposed a new 
estimate suggesting certain reductions in the bill. I want to 
put them into my question, because I desire this question to 
mean something in the RECORD. 

East River and Hell Gate, reduce to 81,000,000 

It had been, I think, $3,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. $3,200,000. 

Mr. REED. The next recommendation was: 

rained Barb omit entirely. 

Delaware River, reduce to $1,000,000— 

What had that estimate been? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Two million dollars. 

Mr. REED. The next item was: 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, omit entirely— 

What had that estimate been? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Two million dollars, and the 
revised estimate was reduced to $1,000,000. 

Mr. REED (reading): 

Norfolk Harbor, omit entirely. 

What had that been? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that was either three or 
four hundred thousand dollars. I will tell the Senator in just 
2 moment. 

Mr. CALDER. The original estimate was $1,000,000. The 
revised estimate was $400,000. 

Mr. REED (reading): 

Savannah Harbor, omit entirely. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The revised estimate was 
$300,000. 

Mr. REED (reading): 

Brunswick Harbor, omit entirely. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
estimates were $200,000. 

Mr. REED (reading) : 

Hillsboro Bay, omit entirely. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The revised estimate in that 
case was $260,000. 

Mr. REED. What was it before? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Four hundred and forty-six 
thousand hg hundred dollars, 

Mr. REED (reading): 

Southwest Pass, reduce to $600,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That, I think, was $1,600,000. 

Mr. REED (reading): 

Mississippi River—— . 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The Mississippi between the 
Ohio and the Missouri was $750,000; the revised estimate was 
$500,000. 

Mr. REED. What was the rest of the Misissippi River? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In the case of the Mississippi 
River to St. Paul, the original @stimate was $2,000,000 and the 
revised estimate was $1,200,000. In the case of the Missouri 
River, the original estimate was $1,860,000 and the revised esti- 
mate $600,000. 

Mr. REED. Now, your proposition on those three items 
which you asked the board to consider was as follows: 

Mississippi River, Missouri River to St. Paul. 

The Missouri River does not run to St. Paul, 
read— 

Missouri River, and Mississippi River to St. Paul. 

That would be the correct language. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It means the Mississippi River 
to St. Paul; yes. It says: “Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 
$1,200,000,” and then, “for the Missouri River, $600,000.” 

Mr. REED. Then, that means the Mississippi River, from 
St. Louis to St. Paul, $1,200,000, and the Missouri River, 
$600,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. REED, Now you propose, in the next item, to omit the 
Missouri altogether. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That was the suggestion that I 
said had been made in the committee. 

Mr. REED. I am just trying to get the basis of their action. 
The item for the Mississippi River to St. Paul was to be re- 
duced to $600,000. Then— 

Cumberland River below Nashville, omit entirely. 

How much was that? 

Mr JONES of Washington. The revised estimate was 
sag tage 

. REED. And what was it before that? 

Me JONES of Washington. $460,000. 

Mr. REED (reading): 

Ohio River, locks and dams, omit entirely. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, mag I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. REED. Just let me finish this. 

Mr. HARRISON. I simply want to know what the Senator 
from Washington is reading from. I have another estimate here 
which has a much larger sum than the Senator from Wash- 
ington has given. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am reading from a statement 
prepared by the chairman of the House committee and appear- 
ing in the report of the committee, and I will say that Col, 
Taylor stated that this was substantially correct. It may not 
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be exactly correct in every item, but he said that it was sub- 
stantially correct. This was prepared by the chairman of 
the House committee. 

In the case of the Ohio River, the original estimate was 
$5,000,000 and the revised estimate was $1,000,000. 

Mr. REED. I want to get this in somewhat concrete form, 
Let me pursue this method—I am nearly through—and I will 
thank the Senator from Mississippi if he will put into the Recorp 
the figures to which he refers in a moment, after I have con- 
cluded these questions. 

Mr. HARRISON. I expect to do so. I just wanted to know 
what estimate it was that the Senator from Washington was 
reading from. 

Mr. REED (reading) : 

Ohio River, locks and dams, omit entirely. 

What was the estimate? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The original estimate was 
$5,000,000 and the revised estimate $1,000,000, 

Mr. REED (reading): 

Milwaukee outer harbor, omit entirely. 

How much was that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. REED. Rouge River? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Two hundred and seventy-three 
thousand dollars, I think. There was no original estimate for 
the Rouge River. That came down, however, as a supplemental 
estimate—$273,000. 

Mr. REED. It is a little wearisome, but there are not very 
many people here but just us folks, and let me follow this for 
a moment. Will the Senator now give me the final revised 
estimate for the Missouri River? 

Mr.. JONES of Washington. 
Missouri River was $600,000. 

Mr. REED. Now the estimate for the upper Mississippi? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. One million two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. REED. And for the lower Mississippi? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Five hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. REED. That is an aggregate of $2,200,000. Now, the 
proposition that you made was to reduce that entire amount 
to $600,000, and 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no, no! The Senator is mis- 
taken about that, according to my recollection. We did not cut 
out $500,000 below St. Louis to the Ohio. This is what was 

_ proposed : 

Mississippi River, Missouri River, to St. Paul, reduce to $600,000. 

That was a reduction of $600,000. : 

Missouri River, omit entirely. 


That was a further reduction of $600,000. That would be 
$1,200,000 reduction. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There was not any proposal or 
suggestion made to reduce the amount of the revised estimate 
froin St. Louis down to the mouth of the Ohio. 

Mr. REED. Now, the engineers reported on thesé various 
suggestions, and they said that they could not get along with- 
out the money required on all of these projects which you 
mentioned in your letter, as follows—let me call the attention 
of the Senator from Minnesota to this. I hope he will stay 
for a moment. 

They said they could not get along without the appropriations 
for the Delaware River, Norfolk Harbor, Savannah Harbor, 
Southwest Pass, Cumberland River, and Ohio River. They 
must have that money. They had asked for a vastly larger 
sum than they were going to get; but when they came to the 
remaining item, which includes the upper Mississippi, they say: 

The omission of the remaining items will delay the prosecution of im- 
portant and worthy improvements, but will not have the serious conse- 
quences Incident to the omission of the items on which the above state- 
ments have been made. 

It is difficult to predicate the works that would be omitted were the 
total amount appropriated $18,000,000 or $15,000,000, respectively. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is one other statement 
which the Senator might read: 

By omitting those items indicated in your letter on which no com- 
ment is made herein, and by the omission of work on some of the 
smaller items of less importance to general commerce, the expenditures 
could be brought within the limit of $18,000,000, 

Mr. REED. Now, I want to ask Senators representing Missis- 
sippi River States what they think they are going to get under 
these circumstances? Here are engineers who report that they 
have cut the appropriation absolutely to the bone. They have 
been required to do it by two separate demands. They have 
omitted all the items they can omit, and finally they are asked 
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The revised estimate for the 


if they can not omit some 21 projects. They report that they 
can not omit certain of those projects at all, the ones whose 
names I have just read; they must have that money. AS to the 
rest of them, they can not omit them without serious conse- 
quences, but they say. they are not as serious as would be the 
consequences if they abandoned the others. 

Now, we have cut them to the bone. We make no provision 
for emergencies. What chance has the Mississippi River under 
those circumstances? Just about as much chance as a man 
who owns a ninth mortgage on a stock of goods that has been 
seized by the sheriff on a first mortgage, a second mortgage, and 
a third mortgage, each of them for the total value of the entire 
stock. 7 

I want Senators to know what they are doing here. They are 
killing, for the time being, the improvement of every one of these 
enterprises except the ones that have been specifically men- 
tioned by the engineer, because the engineer now charged with 
the responsibility of carrying on this work has already said to 
us, “I need more money for these other enterprises.” He has 
already said, “They are more important,” and he has emergen- 
cies to look after and extra costs and charges to look after; and 
it is inevitable—almost as inevitable as fate—that, finding his 
funds running low, he will neglect these great inland streams. 

Let me appeal to the Senator from New York, and then I am 
through—and, of course, I am greatly trenching upon his time, 
and I hope not too much on his patience. I have voted for and 
supported every proposition to improve every New York harbor, 
not because it was a harbor of New York, but because it was a 
harbor of the United States; and it is just as important to take 
care of the hinterland as it is to take care of the frontier of a 
country. Five or seven million dollars more will keep these 
projects going at a starvation point, and if we do not get that 
five or seven million dollars more all of these enterprises are 
liable to be crippled. Some of them are certain to be tem- 
porarily assassinated, if you can have such a thing as temporary 
assassination. They will be killed for the time being. They 
can be resuscitated. That is narrow business. It is cheap 
policy. It is a mistake. There will be wiped out in these rivers 
works that have been erected for many years, and at great ex- 
pense, simply because the work has not been carried on, and the 
work already in has not been protected by further work which 
is necessary. = 

It seems to me the Senate at least should set a little example 
on this matter, 

I thank the Senator from New York. I very seldom trespass 
in this way on a man’s time. f 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the remarks of the able Sena- 
tors who have interpolated their views into my remarks have 
illuminated the subject, and, I know, have given the Senate and 
the country much information. 

I have a great deal of sympathy with the position of the 
Senator from Missouri. He insists that it is a mistaken policy 
of the Government and of Congress to fail to appropriate sufti- 
cient money to properly improve our rivers and harbors, and in 
consideration of the subject in the committee I had the very 
things in mind the Senator has spoken of. We ought to keep 
our rivers and harbors, the water tracks of commerce, open for 
the business of the Nation. 

But the committee had a number of things in mind, Mr. 
President. It had in mind the condition of the Treasury. The 
House had sent to us a bill appropriating $12,000,000. We could 
afford to reasonably increase that sum, but unless we gave up 
the whole policy laid out by the House, appropriating on a lump- 
sum basis, we could not afford to too largely increase the amount 
they appropriated. 

There are other reasons, perhaps, that have not occurred to 
some Senators. This year it will cost for river and harbor im- 
provements at least 120 per cent more than if did four or five 
years ago; so that this appropriation of $20,000,000 will pay 
for only about $8,000,000 worth of work five years ago. On 
first impulse that might prompt Senators to suggest that we 
ought to appropriate twice as much. I could hardly approve of 
that position if it were taken, because I think this year we are 
at the peak of high prices. I feel reasonably certain that after 
this year we can hope for a steadying of the labor market, we 
can hope for a steadying of the markets in materials that go 
into improvements on our rivers and harbors, and while this 
year we can very properly appropriate a sum not less than 
$20,000,000, next year I think we can fairly and sensibly go back 
to our old method of appropriating at least $40,000,000. 

It is a fact that the sum of $20,000,000, with the unexpended 
balances, will, perhaps, carry us to about the first of the year, 
but not much beyond that. But I do believe—and I will say 
this in answer to the remarks of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, giving the figures of unexpended balances each month— 
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that I doubt if it will be possible to get material and labor this 
summer to do the work laid out. I am engaged in several build- 
ing operations in New York, and I know that in that city last 
Monday there was not a bag of cement in the material yards of 
the city of New York available for delivery for building pur- 
poses; and when the awarding of these contracts is actually 
taken up it will be found, I think, that an appropriation of 
$20,000,000, together with the unexpended balances, is about 
what we can fairly expend for this year. 

I make this statement as one who is strongly in favor of lib- 
eral appropriations for this purpose. I know that the amounts 
to be awarded for improvements ground New York Harbor have 
been reduced. I have analyzed these sums and the unexpended 
balances for these improvements, and I am quite convinced that 
we can carry them on as speedily as they ought to be carried 
on, in view of the conditions to which I have called attention 
in the few remarks I have made. But I do think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in the long run it is a mistake to appropriate money 
for river and harbor improvements, as we have this year, on 
the lump-sum basis. It is better to go back to the old method 
and then have the courage here to refuse to appropriate for 
rivers and harbors that are unnecessary and where the appro- 
priation of the money is a clear waste, but to appropriate for 
those where the money is actually needed, whether in the West 
or in the East or in the North or in the South. 

But I wanted to say a word or two about a very necessary 
improyement in the harbor of New York. Ten years ago Con- 
gress authorized an improvement of Jamaica Bay, one of the 
great bodies of water within the city of New York. At that 
time the project authorized provided for the dredging of a 
channel 1,000 feet wide and 18 feet deep. The State of New 
York and the city of New York were to make certain contribu- 
tions to the improvement. For various reasons that improve- 
ment has been carried on in a very moderate degree, but the 
demands of the commerce in New York upon our port facilities 
were so great during the war, and the business has so rapidly 
increased there, that there has come from that city a great 
demand for the improvement of this great bay. 

Jamaica Bay is situated south of Brooklyn. It is formed by 
the southerly side of Brooklyn and Rockaway Peninsula and 
extends along Nassau County on Long Island. It has an area 
of about 40 square miles. It had a natural channel before this 
improvement about 10 feet deep. That affords facilities, when 
properly improved, for taking care of one-third of the commerce 
of the United States. 

In appreciation of the value of the improvement, the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, of the city of New York, during 
these recent months has provided for the expenditure of 
$7,500,000 for the building of docks, piers, approaches, and 
terminals for this improvement, if authorized by Congress. So 
I have offered an amendment to this bill which provides that 
this project, authorized in 1910, should be further changed so 
that we would have a channel about 1,500 feet long, 1,000 feet 
wide, and 30 feet deep. The Committee on Commerce con- 
sidered the amendment, and in view of the fact that we have 
here a lump-sum bill, they refused to approve a change in the 
project; and we will have to put off this important improvement 
for another year, 

While I have the floor, Mr. President, I want to say just a 
word or two about the pier and dock and river and harbor im- 
provements in New York. Through that harbor was carried 80 
per cent of the war materials that went overseas during the 
recent World War. Through the harbor also went 60 per cent 
of the troops who sailed for overseas. I have had occasion to 
look up the records of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce, recently, and I find that in the year 1919 the busi- 
ness of New York Harbor, both in the matter of exports and 
imports, was at least 60 per cent of the total of the country; 
that in the calendar year 1919, in money value, the exports 
shipped through the harbor of New York were nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 in excess of the total value of exports of the whole coun- 
try in any year previous to 1914. 

So I think those of us who live in New York can fairly come 
to Congress and insist that when we do ask for improvements 
for our harbor we are not presenting to the Congress something 
for ourselves locally. New York is the metropolis of the Nation. 
It is a city of which I am sure every Member of this body is 
justly proud. Of course, those of us who represent the city 
directly are interested in presenting its claims; but it is the 
great metropolis of the world to-day, and it seems to me that 
we can properly ask every consideration for it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I agree as to the necessity of those im- 
provements in New York. I was interested in what the 


Senator said touching the value of the dollar now and the value 
of the dollar a few years ago. If I understood the Senator cor- 
rectly, he said that the $20,000,000 appropriated now is equiva- 
lent to what about $8,000,000 would have been a few years ago. 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; about five years ago, I said. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, if the appropriation of $12,000,000 
which the House so generously appropriated for the rivers and 
harbors of the country should prevail in conference, and should 
be agreed upon by both the Senate and the House, it would be 
equivalent to about $5,000,000 five years ago, would it not? 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator is correct, in my opinion. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the appropriations some five years 
ago for river and harbor work were around approximately, 
$40,000,000, in some instances going higher than $40,000,000, 
were they not? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; substantially that, as I remember. 

Mr. HARRISON. I noticed in the original estimate of the 
Board of Army Engineers there were certain projects in New 
York State, which the Senator is so much interested in, and 
which I, as one Member of the Senate, would be very glad to 
vote for, because I realize the necessity of appropriations for 
the maintenance of those harbors. I notice under New York 
Harbor, under the estimate of $43,000,000 which was proposed 
by the engineers, for maintenance and improvement of main 
entrance channel, $200,000; for continuing improvement of Hud- 
son River channel, $500,000; total for that improvement, $700,- 
000. Reading further: 

Channel on Flushing Bay, N. Y., $20,000; East River, N. Y., con- 
tinuing improvement, $3,200,000. 

That is approximately $4,000,000, is it not, for New York 
State as estimated? 3 

Mr. CALDER. I have not figured it out. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under this bill, appropriating $20,000,000, 
New York State would hardly get over $1,500,000, would they, 
for these improvements? ~ 

Mr. CALDER. I think something like that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, the only way for these harbors and 
these improvements to be taken care of properly is for the 
Senate to act and appropriate sufficient money for it, namely, 
about $4,000,000, is it not? 

Mr. CALDER. I would say to the Senator that the figures 
indicate that there is an unexpended balance of the amount 
appropriated for the East River of $4,700,000; for the Hudson 
River channel, about $684,000; and with the sums which are 
apparently proposed in the revised bill, it would seem to me this 
would be enough to carry these improvements through for this 
calendar year. On the East River we would have quite a bal- 
ance next year. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has it not been the case in every river and 
harbor bill that there was a balance left over? That is always 
true, is it not? ; 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. I will say to the Senator, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have not any quarrel with the position he takes; 
I have not any disagreement with the Senator. But there are 
many matters involved in this, and, as I said in my remarks a 
minute ago, it is a question in my mind this year, with these 
prices at the peak, with material costing 100 per cent more 
than last year, or at least 80 per cent more than last year, and 
with labor costing 50 per cent more than last year, for common 
labor, the kind we use in that sort of work, whether or not it is 
advisable this year for Congress to appropriate very large sums 
for these improvements. I am hopeful, and I see some evidence 
of it, too, that we are just going over the peak of the high 
prices, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not know when these 
prices are coming down? 

Mr. CALDER. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. As a matter of fact, if we should appro- 
priate this year $40,000,000 it would be a very economical bill, 
would it not, in view of the fact that when the prices were 
away down we appropriated larger sums than that? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; $40,000,000 would be equal in practical 
results to an appropriation of only sixteen or eighteen million 
dollars five years ago. 

Mr. HARRISON. As to these amounts carried over, the 
amount that would be carried over from the ist of July this 
year is no greater than the ordinary carrying over of appro- 
priations year by year, is it? 

Mr. CALDER. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. About the same? 

Mr. CALDER. I am not sure about that. I presume so. 

Mr. HARRISON, My information is that it is about the 
same. 

Mr. CALDER. I think it can fairly be said that we are 
spending the money faster now because things cost so much 
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more. A project that would ordinarily cost a hundred thou- 
sand will cost two hundred thousand, perhaps two hundred and 
fifty thousand with the utmost economy, and we are spending 
money. faster now. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is why it seems most strange to some 
of us, who recognize the great importance of river and harbor 
improvement, for the Senate to cut down the appropriation 
from $43,000,000 to $20,000,000, when they admit that the 
dollar will go only about 40 per cent as far as the dollar went 
five years ago. . = 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the only answer that can be 
made to that statement is that just now the Congress might 
very properly set an example of economy, although I doubt 
the wisdom of it in these improvements. 

Mr. REED. Just now the Senator said “set an example of 
economy.” All along the line or just on rivers? Are we setting 
any example of economy when we increase the standing Army 
of the United States three and one-half times what it has ever 
been under a peace establishment and when we quadruple the 
personnel of the Navy? We are doing that on the peak prices, 
and we are doing it at a time when the country is in greater 
safety than it has been in in the last 50 years. There is not 
any country in the world that can fight us now. All of them 
liave to come here to get money to live on. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I suggest that the same argument 
that is put forward now by the Senator from New York has 
been used for the last four years when the river and harbor 
bill has come before the Senate? We have appropriated lump 
sums for the last few years, every one of which was inadequate, 
and there is not a harbor in the United States that has not suf- 
fered by reason of the inadequacy of appropriations for im- 
provements. 

Mr. CALDER. We did not appropriate a lump sum last year, 
I will say to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. What was the amount appropriated last 
year? 

Mr. CALDER. I am not sure as to the amount, but it was 
not a lump-sum appropriation, I know. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have forgotten just the amount, but it 
was a very small sum and many projects were left out and the 
appropriations were cut down very much. My recollection is 
18 5 for the last few years there have been lump-sum appropria- 

ons. 

Mr. CALDER. No; I know that last year it was not a lump- 
Sum appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. What was the amount, may I ask? 

Mr. CALDER. My impression is that it was about $25,000,000. 

Mr. SPENCER. May I say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that the actual amount expended is given on page 3 of the report, 
but the amount of the appropriation, which is made up of many 
items, is not given. The amount expended is $21,245,177. 

Mr. CALDER. I thank the Senator for this information. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say that I agree with 
what the Senator says with reference to the improvement of 
the harbor in New York, and I have in times past supported 
liberal appropriations for that harbor. My recollection is that 
when the East River channel was really put on as an exception 
to the rule or policy that was being followed in framing the bill 
at that time, I supported the appropriation for the East River 
Channel because of the importance of the commerce of New 
York to the commerce of the country. 

Mr. CALDER. I know the Senator has always followed that 


course. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I regret that it was not possible 
under the situation to put on a provision with reference to 
Jamaica Bay, to which the Senator has referred. The Senator 
has stated the circumstances controlling that, and he recog- 
nizes the situation as well as anybody. 

But what I did want to refer to was this: I have had some 
representatives from New York call attention to the magnificent 
character of the piers which they have constructed there, and, 
while I know nothing about it personally, I was impressed with 
an editorial that I saw in the Scientific American just a short 
time ago, wherein they criticized very severely the piers of 
New York City. 

I have not the editorial here; I do not think I would put it 
in the Recorp if I did have it; but I did call it to the attention 
of the Senator from New York. That criticizes the piers very 
severely, and if the Senator would like to give us some infor- 
mation with reference to that I would be very glad to have it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CALDER, I want to answer the question of the Senator 
from Washington, if the Senator from Missouri will permit me. 

Mr. REED. Certainly, 


Mr. CALDER. I assume that the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] refers to an editorial in the Scientific American of 
last month. I believe he showed it to me himself. It spoke of 
some piers being erected on Staten Island, which is within New 
York City—10 big piers being erected at a cost of something like 
$6,000,000. The article criticized those piers severely. : 

I doubted the statements in the editorial and submitted it to 
the city authorities, and I have a letter from the dock commis- 
sioner of the city which goes into the whole matter of those 
piers. Without reading the letter, Mr. President, I ask permis- 
sion to incorporate it in the Record. It is a full statement of 
the whole pier system of New York, and I am sure it will be 
interesting for the Senator from Washington to read, as chair- 
man of the committee, and also other Senators who may wish to 
inquire about our docks in New York City. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Without objection, permission is granted, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

APRIL 5, 1920. 
Hon. JoHN F. HYLAN, 
Mayor of New York City, 
City Hall, New York. 

My Dear Jubek: From time to time there have appeared in 
the public press and various magazines criticisms of the piers 
being constructed at Stapleton, Staten Island. I have been so 
busy that time has not permitted me to prepare and issue specific 
denials. 

But, under date of March 24, 1920, I received a letter from 
Senator CALDER, in which he says: 

Senator Jones has called my attention to an article in the Scientific - 
American, on page 96, of the March 20 issue, in criticism of your 
Staten Island piers. From your talk with me, it was an entirely 
different description than the one given in this article. If this is a 
misrepresentation, you ought to communicate with these people and have 
them retract it. I wish you would write me what you bave done in the 
matter. An article of this kind appearing in such a publication has a 
bad effect upon the people here in Washington. We claim to be able 
to take care of these matters in New York, but according to this edi- 
torial when we build piers they are entirely unfit for the purpose for 
which they are constructed. 

Upon receipt of this communication from Senator CALDER I 
immediately communicated with the Scientific American and 
requested them to haye an engineer go over the plans and speci- 
fications of these piers, which up to the present time they have 
not done. 

The article referred to is entitled “Archaic plans for New York 
City piers,” and is so full of misstatements that I have deter- 
mined to present a fair statement of the facts as they really 
exist, not so much with a desire to defend any action which the- 
city administration has taken, after months of consultation with 
steamship interests and deliberation, but in a sense of fairness, 
so that those in authority in Washington, not being familiar with 
the conditions as they exist at the port of New York, may not 
be unduly prejudiced by an article of the character appearing in 
so reputable a paper as the Scientific American. 

It is stated that the new Stapleton piers “ will be hampered 
by the same lack of spaciousness which handicaps the ma- 
jority of the existing piers in this city.” 

As an answer to this, let me state, in brief, the layout of the 
Stapleton piers: 

Twelve piers are being laid down, ranging in length from 1,000 
feet to 1,160 feet. Eight of these piers will be 125 feet wide with 
single-story steel freight sheds thereon; two piers will be 130 
feet wide with double-decked steel freight sheds thereon; and 
two of these piers will be 209 feet wide with double-decked steel 
freight sheds thereon. At present there are in the city of New 
York approximately 400 commercial piers; that is to say, piers 
that are given over to the commerce of the port. Of these 400 
piers, only 14 are of greater width than the piers of minimum 
width being constructed at Staten Island and only 1 is wider than 
the 2 piers of maximum width being constructed at Stapleton. 
In only one case in the whole port of New York is there any pier 
with a slip wider than the 300-foot slips adopted as the standard 
slip at Stapleton. There are 30 piers in the port of New York 
125 feet in width or more, and of these 30 piers the average range 
of pier and slip together is only 396 feet, while the piers at 
Stapleton, with the half slips apportioned to them, will have a 
minimum range of pier and slip width of 425 feet and a maxi- 
mum of 509 feet. This should prove conclusively that the same 
lack of spaciousness will not exist in the Stapleton development. 

The piers erected by Gen. Goethals at the Army base are but 
150 feet wide, and the intervening slips are only 250 feet. The 
125-foot piers at Stapleton can be widened at any time to 175 
feet by adding 25 feet on each side, and this will only reduce the 
slips to the same width as the recently constructed Army base 
piers. 


The Scientific American article also states: 

No provision is made for running freight cars cither alongside the 
ships or into the sheds. 

Ten of the piers have provision for a double-track railroad 
with two crossovers each through the center of the piers, and on 
two of the piers a double-track railroad with two crossovers on 
the pier will be installed on each side of the pier. 

The article further states: 

The 8 docks are not provided with the modern, labor-saving, 
freight-handling equipment which is to be found in the modern piers at 
rival ports such as Philadelphia, Montreal, and Halifax, and at the 
leading European ports like Liverpool, London, etc. 

It must be stated that the city of New York, as far as its 
port is concerned, is sui generis. An inspection of the map will 
readily show that the port of New York is a series of isolated 
islands, with navigable streams of more than the average width 
separating them and the State of New Jersey. All of the main- 
line railroads, with the exception of two, have their terminals on 
the west bank of the Hudson, and in the absence of a compre- 
hensive connecting belt-line railroad the lighterage system as 
developed by physical conditions constitutes the substitute. 
These same conditions do not exist at the ports enumerated by 
the Scientific American, and as all of the proposed Staten Island 
piers were leased for the accommodation of vessels operating 
to and from the ports mentioned in the Scientific American's 
article, it is probably assumed that the practical steamship peo- 
ple, in indicating their requirements, were fully cognizant of 
the conditions of handling freight existing at the ports men- 
tioned, as well as other ports of the world, and chose the type of 
structure for their particular character of business as demanded 
by the conditions existing in the port of New York. 

To this end, eight lessees, including the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Co. and the French Line, have chosen a 1-story 
shed structure on a pier 125 feet wide; two have chosen 2-story 
shed structures on piers 130 feet wide; and two have chosen 2- 
story shed structures on a pier 209 feet wide, with double-track 
railroad on either side and gantry cranes, besides the two truck 
elevators on each of the latter two piers, with a capacity of 20 
tons each, together with the necessary truck scales and railroad 
scales. In other words, the two larger type piers at Staten 
Island will, in every sense, be far superior to anything that 
exists at any port in the world, and this department would haye 
recommended gladly the construction of all the piers on the same 
general plan if it had been possible to lease them, but as the 
piers are being “ built to order” to suit the requirements of the 
respective tenants we have been limited by the expression of 
their choice as to their individual needs, 

It might, however, be well to call attention to the fact that 
taking the 1-story shed piers, 125 feet wide, as type No. 1 at 
100 per cent, the 2-story shed on the 130-foot pier will cost rela- 
tively 152 per cent, and the 2-story shed on the 209-foot pier 
will cost relatively 210 per cent. Moreover, the 12 piers at 
Stapleton, combining, as they do, three distinct types of struc- 
tures and all operated under similar conditions, will settle for- 
ever the type of structure that will be found to be most economi- 
cally advantageous for the business of the port of New York, at 
jeast where there is rail-head connection. All of these piers 
will be equipped with such tractors, trailers, and ship cargo 
devices as may be deemed necessary for the conduct of their 
business by the respective lessees themselves. 

The Scientific American article also states that “the other 
ports have displayed intelligence, vision, and foresight in pro- 
viding means of access for motor vehicles as well as for the 
sorting and storing of the cargoes of modern steamers,” 

To the ordinary reader this would indicate that motor vehicles 
could not drive on those piers. This is so obviously false that 
the only answer to be given is that motor vehicles can and 
will drive on these piers, and in this respect it may be stated 
that the Stapleton piers will add 26,000 lineal feet of side wharf- 
age and a floor area of 2,250,000 square feet of deck space. 

At a conference recently held at the office of the dock commis- 
sioner representatives of all the railroads entering the port 
of New York were present, and a plan is now being formulated 
in connection with these railroad experts to devise and lay out 
an intelligent, coordinate system of track facilities, so that 
there can be no doubt that with tracks on all of the 12 piers 
and with an intelligent system of feed lines behind the piers the 
criticism of the Scientific American about railroad facilities is 
absolutely a “misstatement of facts and would indicate that 
the writer of the article had not only never seen the plans but 
had not taken the trouble to inform himself of the facts, relying 
on the continued misstatements that have appeared in tfe public 
press as a part of what I believe to have been a misguided 
propaganda conducted by private interests for selfish purposes, 
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The Scientific American article also states that “ the typical 
New York pier is a long and relatively narrow structure,” and 
so forth, and calls attention to the fact that the marginal street 
outside the piers in the typical New York pier is crowded with 
teams, sometimes three and four deep, and so forth. 

The writer of that article has apparently confused or rather 
taken as his standard the congested conditions existing on the 
lower North River, Manhattan, water front. This condition 
has been recognized by the present commissioner of docks, and 
on March 18, 1920, after many months of careful consideration 
of the subject, presented to the commissioners of the sinking 
fund of the city of New York, the duly authorized authority to 
pass on such matters, a new plan, which when completed will 
modernize the lower North River water front, and which, in 
the opinion of the writer, is the particular portion of the 
water front selected by all of the critics of the port of New 
York to condemn the entire port as a whole. In this proposed 
modernization it is intended to remoye 32 existing piers, laid 
out and constructed substantially on a plan portraying condi- 
tions of 50 years ago, and build in place of these piers 18 new 


‘piers, 7 of which will be 150 feet wide, 9 of which will be 125 


feet wide, and 2 of which will be 100 feet wide. 

This improvement when completed will add more than 50 per 
cent to the available deck surface on the piers, which 50 per cent 
is equivalent to more than 70 per cent of the marginal street 
area adjacent to them. The commissioner of docks has realized 
that a proper selection of pier width, slip width, and street area 
is the proper solution of the “archaic” conditions existing on 
the lower North River water front, and if the energies of the 
Scientific American could be devoted to promoting this improve- 
ment, it would really be acting in a constructive way for the 
great good not alone of the city’s and State’s but of the Nation’s 
commerce. 

The Scientific American article also states that the Staten 
Island development has met with the “ practically universal con- 
demnation of the engineers, the shipping experts, and the tech- 
nical press of the city.” 

I deny this. 

It has met with the condemnation of an organization known 
as the Society of Terminal Engineers, who, at a meeting attended 
by a very small number of its members, passed a resolution to 
that effect. At the same time, one of the engineers most active 
in that organization was supervising the construction of a pier 
adjoining the Staten Island development, by no means more 
modern than the piers at Stapleton, projected by the city. But 
among the shipping experts must be classified the lessees of the 
Stapleton piers themselves; and again, at a meeting held Octo- 
ber 8, 1919, the committee on harbor, docks, and terminals of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York City adopted the following 
resolution: 
experience of 

2 


pal 
to cargoes of a uniform character. Tost of thé cargoes reaching New 


housed, rehandled, and reassembled prior to reshipment. Few of the 
steamship companies find that lines of rails upon their piers present 
any advantage either in the cost or convenience of han g, but that, 


sition that in 
the construction of new piers they should be pe as to pro- 

anical handling, for the reason that if 
such general policy were copied it would require piers of heavier 
structure than at present, involve a material increase in the costs, and 
substantially interfere with tidal currents. It is the opinion of the 
committee t the city should, however, in advance of the construction 
of piers, make leases therefor whenever possible and should thereafter 
construct piers of such nature and fitted with such mechanical ap- 
pliances for handling as may be desired by the lessees. 

The Scientific American article further states that “ the offi- 
cials of the dock department have deliberately flouted the 
judgment of the men who have made a study of port facilities.” 

This is not borne out by fact. Public hearings were held in 
the office of the dock commissioner before and after the plans 
were drawn and no suggestion was ever made by the Society of 
Terminal Engineers. At these meetings were represented the 
steamship interests and agents of concerns selling mechanical 
equipment. 

The writer offered to lease to the Material Handling Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ Association a pier, to be constructed in 
accordance with the advice of their own engineers, equipped 
with every modern, labor-saving, freight-handling device, which 
pier they might let out on daily wharfage for the purpose of 
demonstrating their facilities to the whole world, but they de- 
clined, and urged that the city ought to do the experimenting 
with its own money, irrespective of the wishes and desires of 
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the tenants who had applied for and subsequently leased these 
piers on a basis of 74 per cent of the cost of acquiring the 
land and constructing the improvement. 

` The article calis attention to the fine, modern docks in 
France that so greatly facilitated the rushing of supplies to 
our Army; but were not 90 per cent of these supplies shipped 
and did not our yaliant soldiers sail from these same “ archaic” 
piers in the port of New York? And while the piers in France 
were given over entirely for military purposes, let me add that 
the piers in New York accommodated our normal commercial 
activities in addition to meeting the war-time demand. 

In the sense of fairness, and in accordance with the expressed 
policy of the Scientific American “to record accurately and 
lucidly the latest scientific news of the day,” I am still hopeful 
that the management of the Scientific American will avail 
themselves of my invitation to go over the plans of the Staple- 
ton development and to hear from those in authority the rea- 
sons for each and every step that has been taken, so that from 
a sense of local pride the Scientific American, a New York pub- 
lication founded 75 years ago, can and will publish an article 
representing the facts as they exist, so that no prejudice to the 
interests of the great port of New York at a time when all 
should combine to keep the supremacy preeminent may be suf- 
fered from the publication of such a misleading article as 
appeared in the issue of March 20, 1920. 

Yours, very truly, 
MURRAY HULBERT, 
Commissioner of Docks. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, in connection with the build- 
ing of docks in New York City, I wish to say that the city of 
New York has expended, out of its own treasury, over $350,000,- 
000 to improve the dock facilities of the city. The city of New 
York owns practically all the water front; it owns all the 
water front on the Island of Manhattan and most of the water 
front in Brooklyn and the Queens, and to-day in the city of New 
York, except Jamaica Bay, there is not a particle of city-owned 
Property available for the improvement of our docks, and 
thereby the extension of our commerce, excepting only that part 
of our park system which fronts on the rivers and the bay. 

I know of nothing more important for the great metropolis of 
the Nation to-day than the improvement of this very same 
Jamaica Bay proposition to which I have referred. In the next 
river and harbor bill I shall submit an amendment to incorpo- 
rate this project, unless it is provided in the House before the 
bill comes to the Senate. I know that if I offered it here at 
this time, in view of the attitude of the other members of the 


Committee on Commerce, it would fail of consideration, but- 


next year I shall offer it. 

T ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a letter from 
the governor of New York in connection with the improvement of 
Jamaica Bay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The letter is as follows: 

STATE or New Tonk, 
EXECUTIVE 


CHAMBER, 
Albany, April 7, 1920. 
Hon. WIILIAN M. Carper, 
United States Senats Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sır: In connection with the passage of the act of Con- 
gress approved June 24, 1910, and to the end that the city of 
New York might cooperate with the Federal Government in the 
creation of a new harbor in and about Jamaica Bay, including 
the making of channels, basins, slips, and other necessary 
adjuncts intended for the advancement of the commercial inter- 
ests of the city, State, and Nation, the State of New York has, 
by chapter 568 of the Laws of 1909, granted to the city of New 
York such right, title, and interest as the State of New York 
had in and to the land under water in Jamaica Bay and Rocka- 
way Inlet. 

It is apparent that to create a harbor in Jamaica Bay for the 
accommodation of ocean-going vessels, there must be a greater 
depth than 18 feet. That this was contemplated is manifest by 
reference to the report of Col. Knight, who submitted estimates 
for the construction and maintenance of a 380-foot channel, 
with the suggestion that a channel only 18 feet deep be pro- 
vided and extended to 30 feet when commercial necessity 
required. 

With the improvements which the city of New York now conn 
under way, practically all of the water front, except Park 
property, accessible to deep-draft vessels, has been or is being 
utilized, and it is quite natural that the city of New York— 
until a sufficient channel has been provided through Hell Gate 
should turn toward the Improvement of Jamaica Bay. 


I most earnestly urge you to use every effort possible to se- 
cure authorization in the pending river and harbor bill to make 
the unexpended balance available toward a 30-foot channel 
through Rockaway Inlet up to Mill. Basin, in order that the 
lands granted by the State, without compensation, may be 


utilized for the purposes intended. 
Yours, very truly, ALFRED E. SMITH, 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from New York permit me, in 
order to clear up a little confusion about the record, to say 
that I haye before me the riyer and harbor bill of last year. 
The Senator is correct in his statement that the appropriation 
was not a lump sum, but was an appropriation for specific 
items. But I call attention to the fact that that bill, which was 
passed on March 2, 1919, when we were just emerging from 
the war, carried $33,378,664. The bill that we passed in the 
very midst of the war, when the war was at its height, in the 
month of July, 1918, when we did not know yet what the result 
would be, except as every American citizen knew in his Amer- 
ican heart that of course we were going to win—that is the 
way he felt and consequently that is the way he believed—ap- 
propriated $23,771,900. 

By the way, the argument on both those bills was that prices 
were very high, but they were going to go down right soon, 
and also the argument on the bill which was passed in July, 
1918, when we were in the midst of the Great War and strain- 
ing every resource and using every man that we could and all 
the materials we could for the war. 

The war is past. Two years have gone by since we cut to the 
bone in the midst of the war, and it is now proposed to go to 
a still lower point, to appropriate a little over one-half of the 
money we did six months after the war was over, and we are 
still talking about high prices. Does not the Senator think 
that it is a niggardly and mistaken policy—I will cut out the 
word “ niggardly.” Is it not a mistaken policy? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I voted in the Committee on 
Commerce to increase the appropriation for this purpose from 
$12,000,000 to $20,000,000, because I believed the appropriation 
of $12,000,000 was a mistaken policy. Perhaps the Senator is 
right; possibly we might have given a little bit more; but it 
seemed to me and to others that in voting a 50 per cent increase 
in the House appropriation we were doing about all we could 
hope to bring about at this session of Congress. 

Mr. REED. That is to say, we were not voting what we 
thought we ought to do, but because the House started at a 
ridiculous sum, based on no estimate of an engineer living or 
dead, that we were to fail in doing our duty here. 

Mr. CALDER. Oh, no; not at all. I merely seek to show 
that the appropriation thought proper by the committee was 
considerably greater than provided in the House bill. 

Mr. REED. Is it not about time that the Senate should quit 
trailing the House absolutely? 

Mr. CALDER. When we increase an appropriation 50 per 
cent we are not trailing the House. It is a decided increase 
over the House estimate. 

Mr. REED. Suppose the House estimated nothing? 

Mr. CALDER. I never would have agreed to that. 

Mr. REED. An increase of 50 per cent there would not have 
amounted to much. They just the same as appropriated nothing. 

Mr. CALDER. Oh, no; I do not think that. 

Mr. REED. Twelve million dollars is the equivalent of noth- 
ing on these harbors. 

Mr. President, I want to say just a word, and then I will 
yield the floor. We hear about high prices and stopping pub- 
lic improyements of this character because of high prices. The 
Senator knows that the congestion in New York harbor dur- 
ing the war cost this country probably ten times the entire 
amount it would have cost to have made these improvements 
that are asked. I think the Senator certainly will agree with 
me in that statement. 

Mr. CALDER. There is no doubt about it. If we had our 
rivers and harbors properly improved, we could have saved 
half a billion dollars. 

Mr. REED. Yes; you could have saved half a billion dollars 
and nobody knows how much more. 

Mr. Garfield stopped the manufacturing in this country in - 
every mill east of the Ohio River for 14 days, and turned out 
of employment for that 14 days many millions of men and 
women, with a complete economic loss of their time. He closed 
the churches on Sunday and the moving pictures on Monday. 
= economic loss to the country from that one closing period 

has been estimated by reliable economists as running into the 
billions of dollars; and his sole charge was because the rail- 
roads were unable to handle the freight and that that conges- 
tion began at New York Harbor, and the congestion at New 
York Harbor is partially, at-least, accounted for by the inade- 
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quacy of the harbor, which Congress ought to have removed 
long ago. It tells the story of this kind of economy. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] knows that a few 
years ago his State suffered by flood, and that the economic 
losses of a single one of those floods would have harnessed 
those streams and taken care of them for the future. But a 
cheesparing and contemptible policy of saving a few cents 
had been pursued and projects had been half completed and 
the floods came and the waters fell and the country suffered. 

Now, just one further thought in regard to high prices. I 
have been waiting for the effects of high prices for a good long 
time. I have seen every kind of experiment tried known to 
modern human ingenuity, but there is not any one of them 
that has not been tried off and on in the world’s history for 
2,000 years, and there has never been one of them proven any- 
thing but a disastrous mistake in all that long stretch of the 
centuries. We have tried to do it by law. When you pass a 
law that no man shall sell a horse for more than $150 you 
increase the price of every horse in the country, because every- 
body knows that horses are scarce and evefybody who has one 
holds on to it. 

I do not intend to follow that argument. I simply throw out 
the suggestion. The last experiment we had is for the Depart- 
ment of Justice to be chasing around the country making 
speeches to societies of ladies of all degrees of age, telling them 
to buy cheap things when there are no cheap things to buy; 
telling them how they can wear calico dresses and the men 
how they can wear overalls; and the sole result has been to put 
up the price of calico and overalls. It is not only foolish, but 
it is idiotic. It is a performance that is worthy of the best 
effort of the most finely organized lunatic asylum ever located 
upon this earth. It has just as much effect in reducing prices 
as a rain prayer meeting such as they used to have in drought 
times out in Kansas had on the weather. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, does not the Sen- 
ator from Missouri think that it really has a worse effect? 
As he suggested a while ago, the people who are buying and 
wearing overalls, and who really do not have to do so, are sim- 
ply increasing the price of the overalls for men who have to 
have them to work in. 

Mr. REED. The Senator did not quite get my sentence. I 
said that so far as reducing the prices was concerned it had 
that effect. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
lutely. 

Mr. REED. By disturbing economic conditions you can put 
up prices, but I have never known of an instance whereby by 
disturbing economic conditions you could succeed in putting 
down prices. 

We have every kind of foolish movement going on. We pro- 
pose to regulate rents. Now, what is the trouble with the rent 
problem? The real trouble with the rent problem is that for 
about five years we almost entirely quit building houses in this 
country; but babies continued to be born, boys and girls con- 
tinued to get married, new homes were necessary, and in a 
little while all the empty houses were taken up. Formerly 
there had always been a few more houses than there were 
tenants; the owners of houses were bidding against each other 
for tenants, and that kept rents down. Then we came to a 
period when population increased, but houses no longer in- 
creased. When all the houses were filled, the landlords said, 
“I can sell the occupancy of my house each month for more 
money“; and wher he raised the rent the tenant had to pay 
because he had no other house to which to go. 

What is the remedy? More houses. How are you going to 
get more houses? Is anybody, except a picturesque variety of 
idiot of some kind, going to build a house when he knows that 
some fellow who never owned a house in his life is going to 
fix the rent on that house after he has built it? Of course, he 
will not do so. The only houses that are being built are being 
put up by those men who are bold enough to feel that they can 
escape these conditions. 

If, however, you will let things alone and rents become 
profitable, in a very short time the people will rush into the 
house-building business and you will have a surplus of houses. 
The minute you have got 5 per cent of surplusage of houses in 
the community, rents go down; when the landlord proposes to 
raise the rent, the tenant moves; and when the landlord will 
not reasonably reduce the rent the tenant moves. The man 
who has a vacant house wants to rent it, he bids for tenants, 

The trouble with high prices—and I have wandered a little 
from what I wanted to say—is the gap between production and 
consumption. That was made by withdrawing 25,000,000 men 
from the constructive and productive vocations of the world 
and putting them on the field of war. You have got to fill that 


I agree with the Senator abso- 


gap; and until you do fill that gap, labor will be very high, 
rents will be very high, provisions will be very high. The 
minute you have created more than the people need, all these 
things will drop and you will get down to a different level. 
How long is that going to take? Are we going to delay the 
public business of the country until that occurs? Who will say 
when it will occur? Why, sir, a moment’s consideration will 
convince any sensible man that it will not occur for a long 
time, unless there comes some great world financial or indus- 
trial catastrophe that destroys business and we go through a 
panic and get down to a sort of starvation basis. We all hope 
to escape that. 

Proceeding along natural lines, what must we confront; 
what do we confront? 

First, the enormous shortage in the world pf the commodities 
that are necessary; second, an inflation of Money in the world 
which in itself has reduced the purchasing power of the dollar 
from 50 cents in this country tou much larger percentage in 
other countries. In the days of William J. Bryan, when he pro- 
posed the free and unlimited coinage of silver, we had $17.50 
per capita circulating in this country. It was said that if there 
was free coinage of silver there would be from thirty to thirty- 
five dollars per capita; that that would make a 50-cent dollar; 
and that that was repudiation and dishonesty. I have not seen 
the figures for six weeks, but six weeks ago we had in circula- 
tion in this country $55.60 per capita. It is no wonder that the 
purchasing power of the dollar has decreased, 

If you go te other countries, you will find a much more star- 
tling condition. In France every dollar of specie has long since 
gone into hiding, and they have a paper circulation of over $125 
per capita. In England, where an 80 per cent and frequently a 
100 per cent gold reserve used to be kept back of English bank 
notes, and generally back of English currency, that reserve 
dropped until a short while back it did not exceed 20 per cent, 
which means not a decrease in the amount of gold and silver 
they possess, but an increase of the amount of paper they have 
out. England has complained bitterly of the exchange rate be- 
tween this country and herself, but the exchange rates exactly 
follow the difference in the actual values of the money. The 
same difference exists between the value of the English pound 
sterling and the value of French money, and of German money, 
and of Russian money, and Italian money, that is found to ex- 
ist between the American dollar and the British pound sterling; 
that is, I do not mean the same in amount, but there is a corre- 
sponding and similar difference between the further depreciated 
money of other countries and the money of England, which is 
next to ours in soundness. 

Now, with the money of the world in that condition, it must 
necessarily follow that apparent prices will be high until that 
money can be gradually drawn in, and for this inflated currency 
there shall be substituted a stable and a sound money in the 
countries of the world. How many years will it take? How 
long will it take? For my part, I do not propose to give my 
consent that the business of the United States shall stand still 
because we have to pay a particular price to-day when no man 
can guarantee that price will not go higher to-morrow. We- 
might as well face these conditions as they are. The truth of 
the matter is, the world has moved up to a higher standard of 
prices. It is my opinion that we will stay at that standard. Per- 
haps we will go back to some extent, but never to the old values; 
and the man who looks for a $1-a-bushel wheat in the future is 
looking for something that in my judgment is not going to hap- 
pen; the man who expects to hire an individual to work with a 
pick and a shovel on a railroad for 80 or 90 cents a day is look- 
ing for something that he will never see again in this country; 
and, in part, this is not altogether lacking in the quality of 
blessing. 

The difficulty is that during the period of readjustment cer- 
tain of the people get “pinched” because they have not been 
able to readjust themselves to meet conditions. 

Now, I beg Senators that they will not throttle public im- 
provements because dollars are cheap to-day. The same policy 
would lead to no improvement in anything in the country, and 
that would mean stagnation; it would mean a further gap be- 
tween production and consumption; and it would mean in the 
end further hardships for what we ordinarily call, for want of a 
better name, the common people; that is, the people who have to 
depend upon their wages and their salaries and their very small 
incomes for sustenance. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I ask what amendment is now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Connecticut that the pending amendment is that 
of the committee on line 4, page 5, the item relating to the 
Northwest River. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] desires the amendment acted upon 
to-night. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was going to suggest that I 
know the Senator from Virginia is anxious to get away, and I 
think the Senator from Ohio is also anxious to leave. While I 
do not wish to encourage their going away, I suggest, as this 
amendment has come back for reconsideration, that we dispose 
of it, and then debate can proceed on the question as to the 
amount to be appropriated by this bill. I merely make that 
suggestion, y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment at the top of page 5, line 4, 
providing for a survey of Northwest River, Va. [Putting the 
question.] By thegsound the “ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, a few days ago I offered an 
amendment on page 9 of the bill. Col. Taylor, of the Engineer 
Department, has suggested to me that the amendment be framed 
in different language. I have submitted the reformed language 
to the Senator from Washington, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and he does not object to it; and I should like to ask 
that the action of the Senate on that amendment be recon- 
sidered. It is found at the end of line 4, page 9. The amend- 
ment reads: 

Trent River, from New Bern to Trenton, C.: With a view to a 
channel depth of 12 feet to Pollocksville and 80 feet to Trenton. 

I ask unsnimous consent to reconsider the action of the 
Senate on that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I now offer the amendment which I send to 


Mr. President, I will ask the Senator what 

change it makes? 

F Mr. SIMMONS. It just connects the Neuse River with the 
rent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In lieu of the amendment offered 
and adopted regarding the Trent River, N. C., it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Neuse and Trent Rivers, N. C.: With a view to secu a channel 
depth of 12 feet in Neuse River up to New Bern; thence a epth of 12 
feet in Trent River up to Pollocksville and 8 feet up to rentan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the pending bill has to do, 
according to its terms, with the preservation and maintenance 
of existing river and harbor works and the prosecution of such 
projects heretofore authorized as may be desirable in the in- 
terests of commerce and navigation. This has to do with the 
entire inland_river and harbor waterway situation of the coun- 
try. I understand that my colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], has introduced an amend- 
ment by which the amount of $20,000,000, which the committee 
has recommended, is increased to $27,000,000. May I ask the 
Chair whether that amount is correct, as to whether the pending 
amendment does increase the committee amendment from 
$20,000,000 to $27,000,000? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the pending question. 

Mr. SPENCER. I support that amendment increasing the 
appropriation from $20,000,000 to $27,000,000. 

The question of transportation is not a mere abstract propo- 
sition in this country for some rate expert to consider and to 
solve. It is a vital, pressing, essential part of our national 
welfare. 

Mr. Walter S. Dickey, of Missouri, a man many of the years 
of whose life have been given to the subject of the waterways, 
said not long ago in a paper which he prepared at the request 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, “that 
moving things,’ ‘freighting,’ next to subsistence itself, is the 
world’s greatest enterprise,” and when we have to do with the 
subject of transportation in these United States we are dealing 
with one of the fundamental elements of national welfare. 

The disparity between the appropriations that we make— 
eight or nine hundred million dollars for the Army, between 
four and five hundred million dollars for the Navy, $105,000,000 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial departments of the 
Government, $462,000,000 for the post offices, $214,000,000 for 
pensions—I do not say that any one of those is unnecessary, but 
I do say that the disparity between those amounts and $32,- 
000,000 for agriculture and $20,000,000 for the inland water- 
ways and harbors of these United States is ridiculous. 


We are dependent upon the harbors and the waterways of 
this Nation. If we neglect their improvement, it is not an eyi- 
dence: of economy; it is an illustration of gross and unreason- 
able extravagance. We make a plan that will take care of a 
great inland waterway. We made such a plan in 1910, when, 
after a careful engineering examination of the projects of the 
Missouri and the Mississippi, Congress determined that they 
would expend $20,000,000 upon the Missouri River from Kansas 
City to the Mississippi, and that they would expend it at the 
rate of $2,000,000 a year, and that they would secure a perma- 
nent 6-foot channel from Kansas City to the Mississippi. That 
project had back of it the judgment and the skill of the 
Engineering Department of the Government. It was feasible. 
It would have accomplished its plan. Upon the strength of it 
residents of Kansas City invested a million dollars in steel 
barges and ran them upon the Missouri River and down 
the Mississippi; and for six months of every year during the 
nine years of their operation the barges were a success, except 
when the channel choked and sand bars formed, and the failure 
of the Government to do its part made inland water navigation 
upon that great river impossible, for instead of expending 
$2,000,000 a year, as Congress agreed that they would do, the 
expenditures of the years from 1910 to 1920 have aggregated only 
$8,000,000, and have been thrown in here and thrown in there, so 
that the resultant of all the appropriations has not been a deep- 
ened and established channel but only temporary improvement 
now and then, which, with the spring freshets and the change 
of channel, are largely lost year by year. 

That is not economy—this is extravagance, and when we come 
to deal in this bill with the problem of transportation, I am 
pleading for an economical determination of the problem—that 
we spend enough money to insure that what we spend it for 
shall be completed and made permanent. 

The commercial, industrial, and agricultural stability of our 
country directly depends upon transportation. 

We are no stronger as a Nation than is our ability to provide 
and operate and coordinate the carriage of people and material. 

Of what use are the great harvests of grain in the West and 
Middle West or the cotton crop of the South or the coal and 
mineral and oil of the country or the products of manufacturing 


industries without the ability to carry them to the places where 


they are needed? 

They are, without the facilities of bringing them to market 
and to consumer, mere local dumps of commodities that have 
comparatively no value. 

The factor that makes a nation strong in peace as well as in 
war is the ability to transport the things or the men that are 
needed to the place where the necessity for them exists. 

This fundamental truth—too often neglected—lies at the very 
foundation of national prosperity. 

It is the reason why 1 out of every 10 of our population is 
directly dependent for their living upon the wage or the salary 
incident to transportation agencies. 


It is the question that affects the comfort and usefulness , 


of every individual and regulates the quantity and quality and 
price of practically everything the individual eats or wears 
or uses, 

What may be called primary transportation is not merely 
a question of local concern—it is a matter of national interest. 

We are concerned as a people with the road from every farm 
to the highway, and from every separate mine and manufactur- 
ing plant to the highway or waterway, and from every home to 
the place of business or to the mart of trade. 

It is a slogan worth repeating: “A hard road from every 
farm to the highway, and a broad highway to every city and 
town. 

The direct loss from inadequate and inefficient primary trans- 
portation facilities is enough in itself to carry and eventually 
to pay the national debt. It is beyond computation in dollars 
and cents. 

If every man had accessible transportation between home 
and place of business and place of trade; if every farmer 
could reach the highway, irrespective of weather, on roads 
capable of at all times carrying loads, and on these highways 
reach town or city, railroad or waterway, at any time of the 
year and any state of the weather, it would at once add 25 per 
cent to the wealth of the Nation. 

When we pass from primary transportation to what may be 
called through transportation, and that includes both intrastate 
and interstate transportation, we have precisely the same gen- 
eral proposition, and that is the necessity of adequate eco- 
nomical carrying facilities of everything that is produced on 
farm or at the mine or in the factory from the place of produc- 
tion to the place of consumption, with the auxiliary problems 
of distribution. 
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In all of these questions the two main requirements are ade- 
quacy of facilities and reasonableness of cost, and the two great 
methods of such transportation are railway and waterway. 

Railreads and waterways can not and must not be antago- 
nistic; both are indispensable. The former are public utilities 
privately owned, but in the very nature of the case must be 
governmentally controlled. The latter are both governmentally 
owned and controlled, and the relation between these two great 
methods of transportation must be one of harmony, coordina- 
tion, and cooperation. 

This will be entirely voluntary if men are wise and recognize 
that in the last analysis the welfare of the people is the domi- 
nant factor to be considered in all transportation. 

But if such cooperation and coordination ts not voluntary, it 
will be compulsory by the people’s mandate, for the people can 
be relied upon to see to it that the two mighty agencies of car- 
riage—the one of which they own, i. e., waterways, and the 
other of which they control, i. e., the railroads—shall not un- 
fairly compete against each other to the ultimate loss of the 
consumer. 

Railroads, of course, run where man puts them. Waterways 
are in fixed valleys. The feeders of the permanent waterway 
routes are the man-built railroads. Every long haul that can 
be arranged by water is at approximately one-third the cost of 
the equivalent haul by rail, and, so far as such waterway trans- 
portation is available, every reason of economy suggests its use. 

It is axiomatie to say that the railroads themselves can not 
carry the tonnage of the country. Again and again their in- 
ability has been demonstrated. 

There are those here who yividly remember in the fall of 
1906 and 1907 when grain lay for weeks in the open fields and 
at or near railroad stations in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and 
Nebraska, waiting in vain for cars for transportation, and with 
a loss to the Nation difficult te compute. 

This same situation is not unfamiliar, quite apart from any 
war emergency, in every section of our country. 

E. H. Harriman, once for a transcontinental line, 
gave it as his opinion that it would be worth the many billions 
it would cost to practically double the standard gauge of the 
railroad, so that the carrying capacity of the roads might be 
correspondingly increased, because the ability of the railroads 
of the country with their present gauge had about reached their 
maximum efficiency, and the products of mills and mines and 
farms can not be transported with any degree of promptness and 
efficiency. This means both immediate loss and decreased pro- 

. duction, for neither mill nor mine nor farm will expand its 
products if uncertain of access to the markets when and where 
they are needed. 

James J. Hill expressed substantially the same opinion, as 
follows: 

_ . With traffic increasing at the rate of nearly 12 per cent per annum, the 
. situation has become intolerable. The process— 
Referring to the carrying capacity of the railroads— 


has reached a practical limit. reine to accommodate existing traffic I 
assume that we would need to build 75,000 miles of new track, costing, 
with terminals, $5,500,000,000. A 15-foot canal or channel from St. 
Louis te New Orleans would go further to relieve the entire Middle West 
or Southwest than any other work that could be undertaken. With such 
a depth of water a single powerful towboat equipped with barges would 
carry from 30 to 40 trainloads. 

If the railroad facilities are inadequate now, as we know they 
are, how increasingly great will that inadequacy multiply in the 
years of expanding trade and production that are immediately 
before us? 

Increase as you may railroads, hard-surface roads, trolley 
lines, aerial traffic, you still have an immense quantity of mate- 
rial wealth to be transported, which loses its value in propor- 
tion as transportation is inadequate, and which is already far 
in excess of every Iand or air method of carriage in existence. 

This brings us to the very subject we are met to consider. 

Waterways are the natural method of transportation. They 
were in use before railroads were dreamed of. They are capable 
of development almost without limit. 

They possess the advantage of gravity on the down trip. 

Take the map of the United States and note the great water- 
way connections of the middle country: (a) St. Paul to New 
Orleans by way of the Mississippi; (b) Kansas City to the Gulf 
by way of the Missouri and the Mississippi; (c) Pittsburgh to 
the Gulf by way of the Ohio and the Mississippi; (d) Chicago 
to the Gulf through canal and the Illinois River. 

These are illustrations of the possibility of the great Missis- 
sippi Valley, that valley which comprises approximately 2,000,000 
Square miles of fertile territory and which has been aptly de- 
scribed as “the greatest habitable estate in the world.” It is 
ten times as great as France or Germany and is capable itself 
of practically accommodating and caring for the population of 


the world. It has been called the Nation’s bread basket,” 
and potentially it is the greatest producer of freight of any 
equal area on earth. Nearly one-half of the productive area 
of our country and more than one-half of the rural population 
of the United States are within its borders. It contains three- 
fourths of America’s improved farm lands, both in acreage and 
in value, and produces nearly one-half of all the Nation’s bum- 
ber and more than one-half of the Nation’s wool, and from 60 to 
80 per cent of the Nation’s live stock, cereals, bituminous coal, 
petroleum, and iron ore. 

All this production must be transported, and much of it must - 
be transported to the sea. If we had not been accustomed to 
the unreasonable fact it would be ridiculous to even think of 
carrying this great load of produce which is destined for the 
seacoast slowly and laboriously up the heavy grade of the 
Appalachian er Allegheny Mountains in order to reach a sea- 
port, when by far the larger part of the tonnage could be made 
to practically slide by its own weight down the river to the sea- 
coast at the Gulf. 

This Nation has comparatively no raw material on our sea- 
coast; grain, coal, lumber, ore, and oil must be carried to the 
factory and thence to the sea. 

The rivers are the channels of trade for this purpose which 
God has made. There is no need of eminent domain to con- 
demn at great cost the right of way. It is already there. It 
needs to have the channel deepened and protected to afford for 
nine months in the year in every place and for all year in 
many places a constant thoroughfare of limitless capacity. 

It is a problem for the Nation and not for the individual, 
because the use of waterways can not, in the very nature of the 
case, be confined to any one company, individual, or association. 

The people own the waterways, and a monopoly of the use of 
this highway is inconceivable. 

If Congress were to grant to a private corporation the 
exclusive use, for example, of the Mississippi, it would be 
entirely practicable for such private corporation to dredge 
and preserve the channel of the river, and the financial return 
to such a corporation from its monopoly would be enormous, 
but it would be treason to the national welfare to allow such 
a monopaly, because the people own the waterways and because 
its use as a great national estate of immeasurable value is 
precisely the reason why the Nation, and the Nation alone, 
has both the privilege and the profit and the duty of improy- 
ing and maintaining these national transportation facilities. 

Private capital can not be expected to improve a waterway 
for the joint use of those who have no investment in its de- 
velopment any more than private capital can be expected to 
purchase a right of way and build a railroad for others to 
use as freely as those who have made its use possible. 

The Nation must improve the waterways. The Nation must 
use them. The Nation must control them. The Nation will 
profit, for the gain from an adequate waterway transportation 
is distributed among every family who uses food or fuel or 
utensils of iron or steel and garments of cotton or wool. 

Among the great blessings that have come to our country 
from the war—for there have accrued to us as a Nation great 
gains as well as great losses—we have developed: 

(a) The recognition as never before that nothing is im- 
possible for the American people to aecomplish> that no task 
is beyond our resource and efficiency. 

A nation that can, with practical unanimity, enroll 24,000,000 
of its manhood, to say nothing of hundreds of thousands of 
volunteers, for war, the one matter about which we knew least 
and hated worst, and develop in a night an Army that proved 
to the world its superiority over trained veterans of autocra- 
cies who had made militarism the rule of their life for half 
a century, is a nation that can approach with confidence any 
problem that confronts it. 

We have destroyed for at least a generation to come the 
possibility of world domination by military forces. We now 
have the duty as well as the opportunity of so building our 
national structure as to secure for ourselves the greatest 
capacity for world service in supplying out of our inexhaustible 
resources the needs of the nations of the world. 

(b) We have learned the lesson of cooperation that national 
greatness is worth individual effort and individual sacrifice 
if necessary; that everything and anything that spells strength 
or glory or progress to our country is a call to every man to 
consider and to help. 

No question, political or industrial, commercial or agricul 
tural, will ever again be viewed by this country in the same light 
as it was before the war. 

What we have done has solidified the Nation, changed indif- 
ference into intelligent interest, and substituted activity for 
lethargy. 
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Men liave worked as they never thought they could work. Men 
have given of time and money as they never thought it was pos- 
sible for them to do. 

The reality of actual accomplishment concerning the great 
inland waterways of the Nation which we are planning and dis- 
cussing to-day is bound to come, and what we are now framing 
is but the beginning of a far greater national waterway develop- 
ment. 

There are those who see and see clearly through the difficul- 
ties of to-day a vision of a great overflowing waterway from 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota and Illinois and Missouri and 
through every intervening State, with a channel so deep and 
a bank so safe that upon its broad bosom is carried to the sea 
the products of the great agricultural and mineral basin of this 
country. It is lined on either side with mills and factories, 
producing food and clothing and manufactures from nature's 
raw materials, and these products are in turn increasing the 
mighty traffic upon America’s improyed inland waterway. 

I quote the prophetic words of the first President of these 
United States, the great Father of this Republic, who rocked this 
country in the cradle of its national infancy, and who saw as no 
other man its needs and its possibilities : 

I could not help taking a more contemplative and extensive view of 
the vast inland navigation of these Uni States and could not but be 
struck with the immense diffusion and importance of it; and with the 
goodness of that Providence which has dealt his favors to us with so 
perei a hand. Would to God we may have wisdom enough to improve 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not understand that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] desires to proceed 
further this afternoon with the pending bill, and I would like 
to have a brief executive session. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine] would like to take just a few minutes. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am compelled to be absent from 
the Senate to-morrow owing to an engagement which calls me 
from the city. I have an amendment to the pending bill, which 
is in the nature of a substitute. I was very anxious to present 
it to the Senate and to submit some reasons for its adoption. 
I sincerely hope that the pending measure will not be disposed 
of before Monday morning, as I shall return by that time, but 
if the bill makes such progress to-morrow the chairman of the 
committee has very courteously agreed to present the substi- 
tute which I have submitted and invite the attention of the 
Senate to its provisions, and I shall ask him to have a vote upon 
the substitute. 


PRESIDENTIA L APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Swem, one of his clerks, announced that the President had on 
this day approved and signed the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
180) authorizing the Secretary of War to turn over to agricul- 
tural fertilizer distributors or users a supply of nitrate of soda. 


THE ARMENIAN REPUBLIC. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to say just a few words 
upon the subject of Armenia. I believe the time has come 
when the executive department of the Government, by ap- 
propriate action, should recognize the Armenian Republic, if 
not de jure, at least de facto. 

The Armenian Republic, as it is now constituted, has an 
aren of about 25,000 to 80,000 square miles and a population of 
more than 2,000,000. This, of course, does not include that 
portion of the historic territory of Armenia which is within 
what was known as Turkish Armenia, but that portion of 
Armenia which has been within the Turkish territory belongs 
economically and ethnologically and in every way to Russian 
Armenia. 

As soon as the peace negotiations have been completed and 
the peace treaty between the allied Governments and their 
enemies has been carried into execution it is to be hoped that 
Turkish Armenia shall be united to what is now known as 
Russian Armenia and that there shall be constituted a strong 
and progressive and independent government. 

The present Government of Armenia, or the Republic of 
Armenia, is functioning as a national organism. It has its 
legislative and executive and judicial departments and branches. 

It has its schools and all the indicia of progress and of civili- 
zation. A great number of the powers of the earth have recog- 
nized that Government and are treating with it as an inde- 
pendent government, 

I repeat, it is time that our Government should recognize the 
Republic of Armenia, and I sincerely hope that the executive 
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arm of our Government will see its way clear to speedily accord 
recognition to the Republic of Armenia. 

Some time ago I offered resolutions, three in number, deal- 
ing with this question, and with the Turkish question. The 
one offered on March 10, 1920, contains a resolution— 

That it is the sense of the Senate that the Government of the United 
States recognize the independence of Armenia under the Goyernment 


of the Armenian Republic, having its seat at Erivan, in Russian 
Armenia. 


And further— 

That it is the sense of the Senate that the allied powers and the 
United States forthwith furnish to the Armenian Republic adequate 
arms, munitions, equipage, and military stores to enable the Armenian 
Republic to raise and maintain an army for the defense of the liberty 
and independence of Armenia, the protection of the Armenian people, 
and the 8 occupation of the territories from which the 
Armenians have n driven by the Turks. 

Mr. President, it is a very tragic page in the history of our 
days which records the atrocities and assassinations and mur- 
ders committed by the Turks upon the Armenian people. I do 
not know what the allied Governments will do in finally deal- 
ing with this problem. Unfortunately, we are given the impres- 
sion that it is the intention of the allied Governments to main- 
tain the Turks in Europe, to maintain Constantinople as a Turk- 
ish city under Turkish domination and control, and compel the 
Armenian people to submit to Turkish misrule. It looks as 
though it were the purpose of the allied Governments to com- 
pel that part of the Armenian people who reside in what is 
known as Turkish Armenia to submit longer to the control 
of the Ottoman Turks. 

This procedure, Mr, President, in my opinion, is very unfor- 
tunate and very unjust. It is a denial of the right of the 
Armenian people, which can not commend itself to the judgment 
or the conscience of the Christian and civilized nations of the 
world. I hope it is not too late for the allied Governments 
to accord justice to the Armenian people, to give to them their 
historic territory, and permit them to erect a government that 
will take its place among the progressive and intelligent nations 
of the earth. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
April 24, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 23, 1920. 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION. 


Whitehead Kluttz, of North Carolina, to be assistant commis- 
sioner of mediation and conciliation vice G. Wallace W. Hanger, 
resigned. 


SUPREME COURT or THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Ignacio Villamor, of the Philippine Islands, to be associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands, provided 
for in the act of Congress approved August 29, 1916, entitled “An 
act to declare the purpose of the people of the United States as 
to the future political status of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, and to provide a more autonomous government for those 
islands,” vice Florentino Torres, resigned. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Dr. Leo W. Tucker to be assistant surgeon in the Public Health 
Service, to take effect from date of oath. 

Dr. Erward B. Faget to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. 


COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


James L. Hughes, of Pennsylvania, to be commissioner of 
immigration at the port of Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNITED States CIRCUIT JUDGE. 


Nathan P. Bryan, of Jacksonville, Fla., to be United States 
circuit judge, fifth judicial circuit, vice Robert Lynn Batts, re- 


signed, 


1920. 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Dennis B. Lucey, of Utica, N. Y., to be United States attorney, 
northern district of New York. A reappointment, his term hav- 
ing expired. 

Stephen T. Lockwood, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be United States 
attorney, western district of New York. A reappointment, his 
term having expired. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Samuel W. Randolph, of Milwaukee, Wis., to be United States 
marshal, eastern district of Wisconsin. A reappointment, his 
term having expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be captains. 

First Lieut. Hans Kramer, Corps of Engineers, from Septem- 
ber 28, 1919. 

First Lieut. Albert G. Matthews, Corps of Engineers, from 


October 1, 1919. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Wilson G. Saville, Corps of Engineers, from 
May 21, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Mark M. Boatner, jr., Corps of Engineers, from 
May 22, 1919. 
Second Lieut. David A. D. Ogden, Corps of Engineers, from 
May 25, 1919. 
Merry pha Frederick A, Platte, Corps of Engineers, from 
y 25, 191 
Second Lieut. Karl B. Schilling, Corps of Engineers, from 
June 3, 1919. 
Second Lieut. John H. Elleman, Corps of Engineers, from June 
13, 1919. 
3 Lieut. Elmer E. Barnes, Corps of Engineers, from June 
18, 191 
Second Lieut. William W. Wanamaker, Corps of Engineers, 
from June 25, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Beverly C. Snow, Corps of Engineers, from 
Sune 25, 1919 
Second Lieut. Richard Lee, Corps of Engineers, from July 2, 
17219. 
Second Lieut. Howard L. Peckham, Corps of Engineers, from 
July 10, 1919. 
ee Lieut. John S. Niles, Corps of Engineers, from July 
1919 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Bathurst, Corps of Engineers, from 
July 13, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Wendell P. Trower, Corps of Engineers, 
July 16, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Robert G. Lovett, Corps of Engineers, 
July 17, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Cornman L. Hahn, Corps of Engineers, 
July 22, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Edwin P. Lock, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
July 23, 1919, 
Second Lieut, Morris W. Gilland, Corps of Engineers, 
August 1, 1919. 
Second Lieut. David T. Johnson, Corps of Engineers, 
August 2, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Edwin G. Shrader, Corps of Engineers, 
‘August 2, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Randolph P. Williams, Corps of Engineers, 
‘from August 2, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Otto Praeger, jr., Corps of Engineers, from 
August 5, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Allison Miller, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 9, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Newell L. Hemenway, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 12, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Archie T. Colwell, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 16, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Arthur J. Sheridan, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 20, 1919. 
Second Lieut. James G. Christiansen, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 22, 1919, 
Second Lieut. Benjamin F, Chadwick, Corps of Engineers, 
from August 23, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Charles D. Jewell, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 24, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Heath Twichell, Corps of Engineers, from Au- 
gust 24, 1919, 
Second Lieut. Joseph J. Twitty, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 27, 1919. 
ane pa Lieut. Robert E, York, Corps of Engineers, from August 
, 1919. 


from 


Second Lieut, Chester K. Harding, Corps of Engineers, from 
September 5, 1919. 

Second Lieut. William V. Hesp, Corps of Engineers, from 
September 10, 1919. 

Second Lieut. William C. Bennett, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
from September 10, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Claude H. Chorpening, Corps of Engineers, from 
September 14, 1919, 

Second Lieut. Frank O, Bowman, Corps of Engineers, from. 
September 15, 1919. 

Second Lieut. James P. Jervey, jr., Corps of Engineers, from 
September 19, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Joseph S. Gorlinski, Corps of Engineers, from 
September 20, 1919. 

Second Lieut. George S. Witters, Corps of Engineers, from 
September 21, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Albert Riani, Corps of Engineers, from Septem-. 
ber 21; 1919. 

Second Lieut. Orville E. Walsh, Corps of Engineers, from 
September 21, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Harvey D. Dana, Corps of Engineers, from 
September 23, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Peter P. Goerz, Corps of Engineen from Sep- 
tember 23, 1919. 

CHAPLAINS. 


To be chaplains, with the rank of captain from March 3, 1920, 
after seven years’ service. 

Chaplain Alva J. Brasted, Infantry. 

Chaplain William A. Aiken, Infantry. 

Chaplain Ernest W. Wood, Coast Artillery Corps. 

CAVALRY ARM. 

Capt. Charles G. Harvey, Cavalry, to be major from April) 

13, 1920. 
INFANTRY. 


Lieut. Col. John F. Madden, Infantry, to be colonel from 
April 15, 1920. 
Maj. Paul Giddings, Infantry, to be lieutenant colonel from 
April 15, 1920. 
To be majors. 


Capt. William H. Patterson, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
from April 15, 1920. 
Capt. Elliott M. Norton, Infantry, from April 15, 1920: 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieut. Enrique de Orbeta, Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
fantry, to be captain from April 11, 1920. 

Second Lieut. Antonio A. Vazquez, Porto Rico Regiment of 
Infantry, to be first lieutenant from April 11, 1920. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Capt. Nathan C. Twining to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 14th day of April, 1920. ; 

Capt. Thomas P. Magruder, an additional number in grade, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for temporary service, from 
the 14th day of April, 1920. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1919: ; 

Richard S. Edwards and | 

Ernest D. McWhorter. 8 

Ensign Sidney W. Kirtland to be a lieutenant (Junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1919. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the: 
Navy from the 29th day of December, 1919: 

Norman McL. McDonald, 

Henry A. Reynolds, and 

Henry H. Beck. 

Machinist Sofus K. Sorenson to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy from the 8th day of January, 1920. ° 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy from the 16th day of January, 1920; 

Anthony Prastka, 

William F. Schlegel, 

William H. Stephenson, 

Joseph O. Johnson, 

Lee W. Drisco, and 

Arthur E. Rice. ` 

Asst. Surg. Russell J. Trout to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 30th day of 
July, 1918. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 30th. 
day of July, 1919: 

Franklin F. Murdoch, - 

Ogden D. King, 
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Charles F. Glenn, 
Louis H. Williams, 
George P. Shields, and 
Park M. Barrett. 

-Pay Inspector George G. Seibels to be a pay. director in the 
Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 23d day of February, 
1920. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Duette W. Rose to be a pay- 
master in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the Tth day of December, 1919. 

. Pay Clerk Leonard A. Klauer to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, from the 25th day of July, 1919. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Renwick J. Hartung (retired) to be a 
lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy, from the 24th day of 
February, 1920. 

Brig. Gen. (temporary) Wendell C. Neville to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps (subject to examination required by 
law) from the 28th day of March, 1920. 

Brig. Gen. Wendell C. Neville to be a major general in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 28th day of 
March, 1920, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate ‘April 23, 1920. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE. 


Nathan P. Bryan to be United States circuit judge for the fifth 
judicial circuit. 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 8 
ISLANDS. 


Victorino Mapa to be chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Philippine Islands. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


William E. Byerly to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of North Dakota. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR Porto Rico. 


18 G. Miller to be commissioner of education for Porto 
ico. i 
POSTMASTERS, 
COLORADO. 
Hattie S. Carruthers, Estes Park. 
IDAHO. 


Charles J. Simmons, Grangeville, 
Robert W. Molloy, Orofino. 


MARYLAND. 
Hessie E. Nowlin, Fort Washington, 
Charles M. Newman, Mount Rainier, 
Charles A, Whittle, jr., Odenton, 
Donald E. Clark, Silver Spring. 


NEW YORK, 


Patrick T. Quigley, Auburn. 

William W. Gettys, Champlain, 

Lewis H. Cole, Cuba. 

L. Frank Little, Endicott. 

Mary A. Blazina, Harrison. 

John F. Brennen, Hudson. 

Catharine A. Cashman, Roslyn Heights, 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
Paul M. Bell, Elgin. 

Jacob H. Isaak, Goldenvalley, 

John E, Nelson, Litchville, 

John E. Young, Marion. 

Hugh Roan, Portal. 

Henry Branderhorst, Ray. 

Michael Coyne, Starkweather. 
Andrew M. Hewson, Wimbledon. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Stanley M. Williams, Hop Bottom. 
David F. Barr, Watsontown. 


WITHDRAWAL, 


Exccutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate April 23, 
920. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 
Asst. Surg, Russell J.. Trout to be a passed assistant surgeon 


in the Navy, with the rank of Rentenaat, from the 30th day of 
July, 1918. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frmay, April 23, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon; - 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D, D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Thou Infinite Spirit, Father of all souls, in whom we live 
and breathe and dwell, aspiring high, even to the throne of 
Thy divinity, help us to realize that it is deeds not creeds 
which make for righteousness in the soul. 

“Every tub stands on its own bottom.” To live honestly, 
purely, justly, with Thee and our fellow men, is the crucial test 
for the individual and the Nation. Hasten the day, we beseech 
Thee, when man’s inhumanity to man shall be swallowed up in 
brotherly love. 

Love never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they 
shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

“For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. 

But when that which is perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away. 

“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things, 

“For now we see through a glass darkly; but then face to 
face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I 
am known. 

“And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the great- 
est of these is love.” 

Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Swem, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed bills and joint resolution of the following 
titles: 

On April 17, 1920: 

H. R. 1791. An act for the relief of O. W. Lindsley ; 

H. R. 6291. An act for the relief of E. Willard; and 

H. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to dispose of surplus dental outfits, 

On April 19, 1920: 

H. R. 6025. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved March 
8, 1901,” and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. 

On April 20, 1920: 

H. R. 9065. An act to amend certain sections of the Federal 
farm-loan act, approved July 17, 1916. 

On April 21, 1920: 

H. R. 795. An act for the relief of Arthur Wendle Englert: 

H. R. 11877. An act granting the consent of Congress to Madi- 
son and Rankin Counties, in the State of Mississippi, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Pearl River between Madison and 
Rankin Counties; and 

H. R. 12889. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the 
Mahoning River, at or near Division Street, in the city of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

ta 2 23, 1920: 

R. 12260. An act to amend section 600 of the act approved 
September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes.” 


SEATING ARRANGEMENTS IN THE HOUSE. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Caroling asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes, Is 
-there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I desire to discuss for a minute or so 
the question of order in the House of Representatives. I believe 
we all will admit that the order that is maintained in the House 
when we are transacting business at times is not creditable to a 
great deliberative body. I was a Member of this House in the 
days when each Member had his private desk, and I belleve that 
a good deal of the confusion is due to the fact that we have no 
desks. A Member comes in and takes his seat; he can not 
write; he has not a place for stationery; and he has got to 
listen or talk. Now, if the talk is not very entertaining, a good 
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many of-us indulge in conversation. Among 435 Members even 
a low whisper makes it almost impossible to be heard on this 
floor. 

Now, I have introduced a resolution, Mr. Speaker, which pro- 
vides that the Superintendent of the Capitol, under the super- 
vision of the Committee on Accounts, shall provide a desk for 
each Member. [Applause.] Of course, if we restore those 
desks we ought also to restore the old way of drawing seats. 
I believe that it would greatly promote the transaction of busi- 
ness in this Hall and greatly improve the order that is main- 
tained here if each Member had his desk and also had his own 
particular seat. 

Now, I am informed by Mr. Woods that the expense will not 
be very great; that a drop-leaf desk can be provided in front of 
each seat, The seats will have to be arranged so that there will 
be an inkwell provided on the 4 or 5 inches of desk that the drop 
leaf is attached to. There ought to be a place for stationery, 
and also be room enough for the Rules of the House and a 
Directory. 

Now, it seems to me that this is a matter that deseryes atten- 
tion. I will confess that there are times here when, for my 
part, I am not proud of the order that is maintained in the Hall, 
and I believe in admitting this I reflect the feeling of many of 
my colleagues. We are all more or less guilty, The truth is that 
each man should have his desk, and when he comes into this 
Hall he should keep as nearly silent as possible, and if he has a 
place to write of course that is going to be an incentive to 
silence, 

Mr. WALSH. If only drop-leaf desks are provided, what 
would be the necessity of drawing for seats which, apparently, 
would not permit the keeping of any of the Members’ indi- 
vidual documents and papers? Personally, I would prefer to 
see the old-fashioned desks restored. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. I was remarking a moment ago that the Superin- 
tendent of the Capitol, in explaining this proposed new desk, 
stated that there would be ample room to provide for a mod- 
erate amount of stationery and also for two books—the Rules 
of the House and for the Directory. It would seem to me, there- 
fore, necessary that, if each Member is going to provide hini- 
self with a moderate amount of stationery, it would be neces- 
sary for the Member to know exactly where his seat is. Of 
course, we do not all use the same kind of stationery. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT. In reference to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts as to the restoration of the old desks, 
I wish to say that that would be impossible—I mean the old 
desks that were here. One of the reasons that brought about 
this unfortunate change—unfortunate, in my opinion—was that 
the membership of the House had outgrown the desk capacity 
of the House, and there was not space unoccupied in the 
Chamber sufficient to add the number of desks to take care 
of the additional membership following the new representation 
after the last census. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not mean the particular old desks that 
were here, but I meant individual desks. ~ 

Mr. GARRETT. They would have to be smaller. 

Mr. WALSH. Smaller than the others; but I think there is 
plenty of room. If the gentleman will permit, that is not the 
only old, former custom or practice that I would like to see 
the House return to. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will permit, I wish to say 
that there must be taken into consideration, in the passage 
of his resolution and the action of the Committee on Accounts, 
the possibility—I hope not—of the increase of the House under 
the present census; and if you should increase it materially, 
it would be impossible to put desks of any kind in the Hall, 

Mr. POU. I will say to my friend that I believe there is 
ample room on the respective sides to increase this House by 
40 or 50 additional Members and still maintain the desk system 
that bas been suggested. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. POU. I will. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will ask the gentleman whether 
or not he has conferred with the Superintendent of the Capitol 
as to the advisability and practicability of enlarging this room 
and cutting out the lobby in the front or south side of this 
room, and giving us some light and air and ventilation and mak- 
ing this room more sanitary and healthy, so there may be 
less sickness and death among the membership of this House, 
and also enlarging the galleries and making this a more com- 
modious Halt? The gallery is not half large enough, and the 
After every 10-year census this 


Will the gentleman yield? 


yentilation is abominable. 


body is going to be increased, the chances are, for the next 
hundred years or more. This room may have been all right 
50 years ago, but it is utterly inadequate, unhealthy, and in- 
sufficient for 435 Members of this House and the employees at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. POU. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, for two 
minutes more. è 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I, and I think many others, 
would be glad to learn that there may now or some time soon 
be some systematic move taken to improve the conditions of 
this room as I haye mentioned, so that we can get more light, 
and more fresh air, and more ventilation, and a more healthful 
room for the House of Representatives, to transact the legis- 
lative business of this Government in. The gigantic amount of 
work that is nowadays heaped upon Congress requires the 
Members of this House to stay in this room, practically speak- 
ing, five hours a day for nearly 365 days in every year, and the 
Members are entitled to and the country would be greatly 
benefited by this room being made a more healthful place to 
live and work in. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
tleman’s question. 

Some æsthetic gentleman started in here 8 or 10 years ago 
to remodel this Hall. 

The ex-governor of Massachusetts, Mr, McCall, was the head 
actor in it, and we passed a resolution, and here is the answer 
to the gentleman’s question: We passed a resolution here to 
remodel this Hall. I was against it, and I am against it yet, 
except that I am in favor of tearing out that wall back of the 
Speaker's stand and running this room out to the other wall. 
The man that got up this Capitol Building ought to be digged 
up and hanged yet. [Laughter.] This Hall and the Senate 
Chamber are rooms inside of rooms. That is the reason why 
Members and Senators die here so frequently. There is an 
unhealthy atmosphere here. 

I am in thorough accord with one idea of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. However, we passed that project, and I finally 
got tired fighting it, because I got tired of the whole thing. 
Then they appointed a commission—and I think I was one of 
that commission—to have the Hall rearranged. The plan was 
to cut off one-fourth of this Hall on the west and take in the 
reading and writing room and one-fourth on the east, and cut 
out the lobby and run the Hall back to the back windows, se 
as to get some fresh air in here. We consulted with Mr. Elliott 
Woods, who knows everything about the Capitol that a man 
can know, and the trouble about that proposition is that after 
the materials were assembled it would take seven months to 
do it. Now, ever since President Taft was elected President 
Congress has been in perpetual session, except in 1915, and even 
during that long vacation all of us expected to be called back 
here at any time on account of the war then going on in Europe; 
and so here we are at the end of five or six years without any 
change in the Hall. 

Now, I have one or two ideas to express, without meaning to 
interrupt the gentleman from North Carolina 

Mr, POU. I am glad to have the gentleman speak. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from -North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentle- 
man may have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. And after every decennial census 
since the Government was organized the membership of this 
House has been increased, except in 1830. Then they absolutely 
reduced it under that census, 

Now, I do not have any doubt about what ought to be done 
about the size of this House. It is too big. There ought to be 
a constitutional amendment passed fixing the number of Mem- 
bers of the House at 300, or thereabouts, and keeping it there. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Missouri use his 
good offices and his influence and his vote in keeping it down 
to what it is now? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It will all depend upon the ques- 
tion of whether Missouri loses or gains. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. That is what is the matter, and the gentle- 
man owns up to it. [Laughter.] 


{After a pause.] The 


Mr. Speaker, I can answer the gen- 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have a very distinct recollec- 
tion that I led off here 10 years ago trying to reduce the mem- 
bership of the House to 225 Members, and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] was one of the strenuous adyocates of 
increasing the membership. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, a man ought to learn some- 
think in 10 years’ time. [Laughter.] I have never had cause 
to complain about the acoustic properties of this Hall. I have 
a good strong voice and articulate properly [laughter] and 
people can hear me. But for the average Member with the 
average physique and the average voice this House is a pretty 
tough place in which to undertake to make a speech. 

In regard to these desks, just as certain as the world stands 
the number of Members will be increased under the coming cen- 
sus; just how much it will be increased I do not know. The 
last time it was increased 44 Members, and one of the strangest 
facts in history was that the great agricultural States of 
Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska never gained enough popula- 
tion under that census to get any of the new-coming and in- 
coming 44 Members of the House, and that is a fact well worth 
the thought of the Congress, as to how the very heart of the 
continent is developing. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Les. 

Mr. FESS. And if we leave the apportionment as it is now— 
in other words, if we do not allow the States to increase—those 
States will likely lose in the next 10 years? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It may. That is the thing I do not 
understand. It is the heart of the continent. 

Mr. FESS. But it does not grow in population. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I know. The agricultural portion 
of the country everywhere is falling off in population; the agri- 
cultural portion of the country is losing population everywhere. 
It may not be true out in Oklahoma. That is the latest agricul- 
tural State that has come in. 

Mr. FESS. If my friend will yield further, I think that is the 
solution, if we fix the number in the Constitution. Otherwise, 
we will have it every 10 years, because there is more argument 
for than against it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. If I recollect correctly, the last apportion- 
ment bill contained a peculiar clause to the effect that the next 
census should not increase the membership of the next House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. One Congress can not bind another, 
of course. 

Mr. PADGETT. It was a peculiar thing that one Congress 
should put it in; but nevertheless it was put in. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Missouri suggests a 
change of the Constitution, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] agrees with him. Now, the gentleman from Ohio is a 
member of the Committee on Rules. Why should not he bring 
in a rule to submit the question to Congress and the country? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess} devotes himself to politics too much for that. [Laugh- 
ter.] It is a fact that while we have here more than we need 
to transact the business of the country, yet we have the smallest 
popular House in any enlightened nation on earth. For ex- 
ample, the House of Commons has 709 members in it, but it 
takes only 40 members to constitute a quorum in the House of 
Commons. But we can not change the number constituting a 
quorum except by constitutional amendment. 

Mr. FESS. And the House of Commons has a seating capacity 
of only four hundred and some. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. They never come in full 
force except on important occasions, like the disestablishment of 
the Welsh Church, or something of that kind. Then it is that 
the country squires stand up. 

Now, as to the desks, I am in favor of restoring the desks and 
restoring the seats. The method of selection of seats was the 
fairest performance that ever took place anywhere. I remem- 
ber that in my first Congress I drew first among Democrats and 
selected the best seat in the House and sat right opposite the 
venerable Judge Culberson, of Texas, and to commune with 
him for two years was in itself a liberal education. 

The next three thnes I drew high enough up to-get a good seat 
down here. The next time, coming up on the street ear, I told 
my wife that on the doctrine of probabilities I ought to be the 
last man in the House to draw a seat, and sure enough, in the 
drawing I was the next to the last man. [Laughter.] Now, 
the great astronomer, Proctor, ciphered it out that under the 
law of probabilities a man would not hold a straight flush more 
than one time in a million hands, 

Mr. WALSH. What is that? [Laughter.] 


Mr. BLANTON, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I drew good seats six times, and 
the seventh time I drew the next to the last, but there was a 
man here from St. Louls who knew he was going to be thrown 
out, because he was a Democrat [laughter], and he had drawn a 
seat right down where this table is. So he came to me and said, 
“They are not going to let me stay here. I have got no use for 
this seat, and I want you to take it.” So I had that one. Now, 
that method of drawing seats is perfectly fair. Speaker Reed 
said once that the trouble about that system of drawing seats 
was that it was diabolically fair. We do not need as big desks 
as we had here before. They were as big as wagon beds. I 
wish that rear wall could be torn out and the House extended 
and the other wall brought up this way and a constitutional 
amendment adopted to fix the membership at 300, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me one of the 
worst features about the desks was the old custom of every 
Member speaking from his desk. Often a gentleman would 
speak from over in one of the extreme corners and you could not 
hear him. I should hope that our present custom of speaking 
from the area down in front might be continued. 

Mr. GARNER. That could be retained. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The truth is I started that habit 
of speaking down in the semicircle. I was always telling Mem- 
bers that was the best place to make a speech. They said I 
had never tried it, so one day when I was going to speak an 
hour—as a matter of fact, I spoke three hours—I went down 
here and borrowed a desk from a man sitting in the front row, 
on which to place books and papers, and I got down in front 
and made a speech, and other Members began to take it up, and 
then it became a quite general custom. That is the place to 
make a speech in this House, instead of the old way that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] has referred to. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri what his opinion is about the advantage we now 
enjoy in being able to assemble the committees in charge of bills 
around these tables in the center on each side? : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is a good idea, and there 
would not be any trouble about continuing that. 

Mr. GARNER. Seats could be set aside for committees in 
charge of bills. N 

Mr. POU. I am informed by the architect that these tables 
can be retained as they are. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. With seats reserved for com- 
mittees? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask for one minute more. I 
merely wanted to bring this matter to the attention ‘of the 
House, so that Members would be thinking about it. I invite 
the attention of the Committee on Accounts to the resolution. 
I believe that by conference with the Superintendent of the 
Capitol the Committee on Accounts will ascertain that for a 
very moderate sum desks can be installed sufficient to accom- 
modate the membership of this House, and that that can be done 
during the recess of Congress, so that when the next session 
meets in December the desks will be here. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that next Monday, immediately after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, 
I may be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes, and 
that thereafter the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Lonewortu] be 
permitted to address the House for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that on Monday, immediately after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's table, 
he be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes and that 
thereafter the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LongwortH] be per- 
eee to address the House for 40 minutes. Is there objec- 

on? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I do not intend to object—I hope that if that consent is 
given, it will include at least 20 or 30 minutes for this side. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I suggest to the gentleman from 
Iowa that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] have 20 
minutes after he has spoken? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know that I will want the time for 
myself, but I will want it for this side of the House, say 30 

utes. 


The idea of a Republican asking that. 


E N oe oe Se 


1920. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman realizes that his side 
has already had an hour and a half. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that. I am not complaining, 
and I am not going to object. You gentlemen can get all the 
time you desire, no matter whether it is two hours or four 
hours. I have no objection, but in case you develop any new 
thought I want time so that it may be replied to by somebody 
on this side. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request, and 
put it in this form, that immediately after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's table 
on Monday I be permitted to address the House for 30 min- 
utes, and that thereafter the gentleman from Texas, or such 
Members as he may see fit to yield to, have—how much? 

Mr. GARNER. Forty minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The other side have had an hour and 
a half. 

Mr. GARNER. All right. Thirty minutes will do. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That the gentleman from Texas. or 
such Members as he may yield to, may have 30 minutes, and 
that then the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoxewortH] may 
have 40 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request as modi- 
fied? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Reserving the right to object, is this to 
be on the bonus legislation? I imagine it is. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, under the rules of the House 
next Monday is set aside for the consideration of business re- 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia. It 
has been a long time since that committee has had a day, aud 
there is a good deal of important business on the calendar 
reported by the District Committee. It seems to me that the 
day set aside for that purpose should not be oceupied by 
speeches. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. I object for the present. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then I modify my request by asking 
that the same order that I have requested heretofore for Mon- 
day be permitted for next Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman modifies his request to make 
it apply to Tuesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, why not have it to-morrow? We 
will all be in town. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We want Saturday. A 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for Tues- 
day? y 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for five minutes. I want to say a word with 
respect to this desk business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes on the desk 
question. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I did not get into the House 
until the gentleman from North Carolina had presented and 
developed his idea. Perhaps nothing I could say would con- 
vince the membership of the House, but I do desire to suggest 
one or two considerations. This is the most difficult body to 
address in the world. Few ever get attention except under 
extraordinary situations. A Member usually has to fight his 
way for a hearing. 

The restoration of the desks will increase this disorder. 
Every revolving chair is a gatling gun of confusion and dis- 
order. Every rustling paper, every lifting and lowering and 
falling desk top, is distraction and confusion of the publie 
business. I do not know of a parliamentary body where its 
lower house has desks for its individual members. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 
~ Mr. MONTAGUE, For a question. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I was in the house of representatives in 
Virginia, and they have desks there. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I was speaking of national assemblies. 
We do have them in some, if not all, of the State assemblies, 
and the suggestion of my good friend from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
im] brings to my mind that I am speaking from experience. 
But it should be observed that the State legislatures do not pro- 
vide offices for their members. 

Desks present a very disorderly appearance from the gallery. 
It is a picture of disorder and confusion, and this disorderly 
arrangement is actually augmented by revolving chairs and 
by Members going back and forth to get behind and to sit 
down at their desks. As the gentleman suggested, it breaks 
up your committee plan of carrying on business in this House, 
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I hope the House does not misunderstand me as dogmatizing 
about the matter. My hope is that while we are thinking of 
this question some Member should express its inadvisability 
from fundamental reasons and for the reason that- I do not 
see why we should at this time incur the expenditure incident 
to such a change. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. It was suggested that in some State assemblies 
they have the desks, but in these States practically all of the 
members have no offices. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; and I understand that one reason 
for the Office Building was that we might transact much of 
onr business in the offices and not at the desks in the House. 

In conclusion, may I express the hope that some time before 
I leave the House I may get the opportunity to present my 
views in keeping mainly with a committee report heretofore 
made for the completion of the Capitol? The old part of this 
building has never been completed. It is a patchwork of two 
marble wings and a painted stone structure in the middle. There 
are very essential architectural reasons, as well as of public con- 
venience and necessity, that suggest the completion of the 
central portion of the Capitol. But, if I may repeat. I do not 
know of anything that would so enhance the reputation of this 
body in the opinion of the American people as better order in 
our procedure and deliberation. [Applause.] 

ADJOURNMENT OVER. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn until Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
until Monday next. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 


THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, under the previous order of the 
House I call up House joint resolution 302 and ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with the reading of the preamble. 

The SPEAKER. This is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
House joint resolution 302 be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MORGAN. I object. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of House joint resolution 302. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the House resolve itself inte Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
House joint resolution of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 302) authorizing an appropriation for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Provincetown 
and Plymouth, Mass. — 

Mr. WALSH. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate on the resolution may be limited 
to one hour, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the other half by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Doresmus]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that general debate be limited 
to one hour, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess} and one-half by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Doremvus]? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Warsi was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LEHLBACH 
in the chair, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the preamble of the resolution be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the rending of the pre- 
amble. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
why not read the preamble? It is the only informing part of 
the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. This has all been printed once and the pre- 
amble will probably be eliminated by way of amendment. 
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Mr. GARD. Is it the purpose to explain the resolution inde- 
pendently of the preamble? 

Mr. WALSH. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the United States Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission, herein- 
after referred to as the commission, and to be com of nine co 
sioners as follows: Three persons to be appoin by the President of 
the United States; two Senators by the President of the Senate; and 
four Representatives by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
The commissioners shall serve without compensation and shall select a 
chairman from among their number, 

Sud. 2. (a) That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
$400,000, to expended by the commission in por’ tb, mt with the pro- 
visions of this ution. * 

(b) One hundred thousand dollars of such 3 mig be ex- 
pended under the direction of the commission and ration with 
the Provincetown Tercentenary Commission, the town of Provincetown, 
Mass., and such other agencies, public or private, as the commission 


may determine, for the purpose of compl g and improving the ap- 
roaches to and the grounds of the pilgrim Monument at Pr cetown, 
ss. ; of erecting suitably inscribed tablets or markers in the towns of 


Provincetown, Truro, Wellfleet, and Eastham, and for other work in 
connection therewith, in accordance with plans adopted by the Province- 
town Tercenten Commission. 

(e) Three hundred thousand dollars of such ap ropriation may be 
expended under the direction of the commission an 


cent thereto, of protecting and im- 
oles Hill and Burial Hill in Pl 


ans adopted by the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission. 
pi 8 That no expenditure shall be made or authorized 


nc, 5. That the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of this resolution 
shall expire December 31, 1921. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, line i, strike out the word “two” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ four.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], to be used as he may 
desire. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle: 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this resotution provides for 
Federal participation in the observance of one of the very im- 
portant events relating to our Nation’s history. I do not desire 
to take up any time to call to the attention of the House the 
significance of this event, nor the wonderful happenings which 
have occurred since that hardy band landed on the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay. Heretofore the Nation has participated in 
commemorating these historical events by contributing a sum of 
money to States and associations which have conducted fairs 
and expositions, but in this instance the people of Massachusetts, 
through the appointment by their legislature of special commis- 
sions, have adopted a program which does not inelude any 
world’s fair or exposition or any matter of such transitory na- 
ture, with the possible exception of some historical exercises 
which it is hoped will be held during the summer of 1921, but 
which is for the most part to be permanent in form. These ex- 
ercises will consist probably of a pageant to be repeated upon 
certain days of the week running over possibly three or four 
weeks during that summer. Naturally one would expect that 
feature to occur this coming summer of 1920, preceding the 
three hundredth anniversary date, but because of the war and 
of the participation in the war by the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts and our Nation plans could not be properly com- 
pleted, and the funds were not deemed to be available for launch- 
ing that feature for this summer, 
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The commissions have proposed plans of making certain publie 
improvements, Plymouth Rock is to be restored to its original 
base. It now rests upon a bed of concrete, having been raised 
several feet above the former shore line. It is proposed to drop 
it back and restore the former shore line, to take away some 
unsightly buildings and fish piers, and to make of that portion of 
the harbor a public shrine which can be visited and made ac- 
cessible both by water and by approach from street or high- 
way. It is proposed in the vicinity of Provincetown to erect 
some tablets or markers in connection with the first visit of the 
Pilgrims at that place, and to improve and make safe the ap- 
proach to the massive Pilgrim Monument which was erected 
there by State, Federal, and public subseription and contribu- 
tions some years since. During the coming season it is hoped 
that this work of reconstruction and restoration may proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Could the gentleman yield me five minutes 
more? 

Mr LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, it is also proposed to protect 
the burying grounds at Plymouth, where rest the remains of 
those who died during the first winter and the years following. 
The town of Plymouth itself has appropriated $320,000 for the 
erection of a memorial building, where it is hoped the opening 
exercises on December 21 may be held this present year. I 
believe that while it has not been customary for the Govern- 
ment to indulge in assisting in making permanent improve- 
ments, we might well decide to assist in this project at this 
particular time in the way proposed. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Does subsection (c) of section 2 on page 4 con- 
template the financial cooperation by the United States with the 
town of Plymouth for the erection of a memorial hall? 

Mr. WALSH. No. The appropriation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be available only for cooperation with the funds 
made available for the State commission. The building to be 
erected by the town of Plymouth is to be erected under the 
jurisdiction of a committee of the town, and the money has 
already been appropriated and the site acquired. The work I 
understand is already under way. This participation by the 
Goyernment will be only for the restoration of Plymouth Rock, 
the making of a public shrine of that particular part of the 
shore front, and restoring and improving the two burial grounds 
at Plymouth, together with the placing of some tablets at cer- 
tain historic spots in Plymouth Colony and at Provincetown, 
and assisting in making the approach to the monument safe 
and more accessible. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Les. 

Mr. SMALL. I notice in section 2, subsection (c), that 
$300,000 is appropriated, and that among other things au- 
thorized is the restoring and improving of Plymouth Rock and 
the shore line of the locality adjacent thereto. That neces- 
sarily will require the services of engineers. I do not want to 
suggest any amendment that would interfere with the plans 
that have been matured, but I suggest to the gentleman the 
advisability of so amending that section as to authorize the 
commission to call upon the Chief of Engineers for any services 
which the Corps of Engineers may render. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am not positive, so that I do 
not wish to make the positive assertion, but I believe that has 
been done by the State commission. I think that the proposed 
restoration, which simply consists of taking away some filling 
of land which has been put into an embankment, will permit 
the rock to be restored to its original base, and the water will 
then come up around the rock. 

But by filling that in and raising the rock of course they 
have changed the relative location of the rock to the original 
shore line. ? 

Mr. SMALL. Have the plans already been made by compe- 
tent engineers? 

Mr. WALSH. They have under the jurisdiction of the State 
commission and I believe the waterways commission, whatever 
its title is, of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMALL. Then it will probably not contribute to the 
success of the enterprise or effect any economy by authorizing 
the commission to call upon the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. WALSH. I doubt if it would, although I have no objec- 
tion. I believe that possibly the resolution in its present form 
would permit the Federal commission to call upon the Board of 
Engineers without direct authorization. 

Mr. SMALL. I think it is doubtful. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


1920. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Green of Iowa hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that 
the Senate had receded from its amendment numbered 53 to the 
bill (H. R. 12610) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarK.] [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
am very much in favor of this resolution. There are certain 
great events in our history that are a kind of series of mile- 
stones in our marvelous progress—the discovery of America; 
the settlement of Jamestown, Va.; the landing at Plymouth 
Rock; the Declaration of Independence; the adoption.of the 
Constitution of the United States; the Louisiana Purchase; and 
the annexation of Texas. [Applause.] Those are the great 
historic events or markers in our march. Every one of them 
ought to be celebrated. The discovery of Columbus has been 
celebrated, the Jamestown landing or settlement has been cele- 
brated, the Declaration of Independence has been celebrated, the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States has been cele- 
brated, the Louisiana Purchase—the greatest transaction in real 
estate that ever was suggested in the world since the devil took 
the Savior to the top of a high mountain and offered him the 
dominion of the world—was adequately celebrated, and whenever 
the hundredth anniversary of the Battle of San Jacinto comes 
around I am in favor of putting the big pot in the little one and 
celebrating that. [Applause.] Of course, the landing of the 
Pilgrims has been celebrated in history, in story, and in song, 
but it is a great event in the history of the world. When we cele- 
brated the Louisiana Purchase the Congress gave them $5,000,- 
000, and I believe really it was the greatest show of the sort 
that was ever held in the world. These are all matters of vast 
importance in their effect and they are all matters of which we 
can all be proud. The day has come when we are all the same 
sort of people anyway; we used to have differences but they are 
gone. If these people up in Massachusetts want to celebrate 
the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
I hope they will do it in great shape, and I have no doubt they 
will. And because I believe these things and because Congress 
treated us so well when we celebrated the Louisiana Purchase, 
I think that we ought to adopt this resolution and give this 
money. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is ree- 
ognized for eight minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, the program contemplated for the 
celebration has been adequately set forth by my colleague [Mr. 
WatsH], and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] has 
excellently stated the fundamental reasons why great historical 
occurrences should be commemorated. Let me dwell chiefly 
upon the especial reasons why, in spite of the conditions of the 
hour, it may well be the decision of the Congress to make an 
appropriation supplementing that of the State of Massachusetts 
in this particular matter. I would emphasize the value of the 
lessons to be drawn from the settlement at Plymouth in view 
of the present juncture in our national affairs. Nothing can be 
of more service than by pageant and parade, feast and festival, 
celebration and commemoration, to break into the routine life 
of the Nation long enough to recall the purpose of the Puritans 
in crossing what one of them aptly described as “the vast and 
furious ocean.” We can hardly imagine the dread, the terror, 
that journey must have brought to the hundred or so of Pil- 
grims who made the voyage. Leaving everything dear behind 
them, facing the unknown wilderness, they had in mind chiefly 
their desire to worship God according to the dictates of con- 
science. They brought here the ideal of freedom and liberty. 
Surely at no time in the 300 years that have since passed has 
it been more important to pay tribute to that purpose. The 
tenacity with which they pursued it, their patience under mis- 
fortune, their refusal, after the loss of half their number in that 
first dreadful winter, to return whence they came, their for- 
bearance with each other, their determination to give everything 
they had to accomplish their end—these are lessons worth 
spreading to-day. 

We ought to pause long enough to recall that they were the 
men who first of all in the history of all mankind set their 
names to an agreement to form a civil body politic, the very 
first such agreement that history records, the germ of a con- 
stitution. Thereby they laid the foundation of the American 
system of self-government under liberty. 


One feature of their first year or two here that is not com- 
monly known would be of especial value to -bring to the 
knowledge of all the people of the land by this commemoration. 
They attempted a communistic settlement. Communism, the 
ery of the hour by so many radicals—communism at the very 
outset of the foundation of New England had its full and fair 
test, and communism failed. Only when they had abandoned 
the communistic idea and secured an agreement that each should 
enjoy the fruits of his labors, that what each might wrench 
from the stubborn soil should be the reward of his efforts, that 
their fields and homes should no longer be held in common—only 
then was the colony put upon a basis of possible permanence. 

Read the story in Bradford’s manuscript, so happily restored 
to us through the efforts of that great Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, Senator Hoar. Gov. Bradford’s record tells how 
these men tried to work out the experiment that to-day is held 
up as a solution of our problems, and how they failed, just as 
have failed every other group of men since then who have at- 
tempted to do without the spur of ambition, the spur of hope, 
and by throwing individualism in the common cauldron have 
hoped to make it boil for the common welfare. 

Plymouth shared with Massachusetts Bay in developing what 
historians and students of political science have declared the 
greatest contribution that America has made to the science of 
government—the town meeting. In these two colonies men 

to show the capacity to handle their local affairs without 
the control of superiors. Although after a fashion this was a 
repetition of the Swiss landsgemeinde, it was not a copy of the 
Swiss prototype, but the outgrowth of the Puritan spirit, the 
natural product of men who brought here the ideal of self-govern- 
ment, 

Because of the inspiration of their lives, because of the insti- 
tutions they developed, institutions that have spread the in- 
fluence of their ideals to the farthermost corners of the land, 
because of the gratitude that all the people should show to the 
forefathers who landed 300 years ago on Plymouth Rock, we 
ought at this time to pay our national debt of gratitude by 
fitting commemoration. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my 
warm concurrence in the purposes of this resolution, and my 
sincere approval of the very modest, but at the same time 
effective, method of memorialization therein provided. I con- 
gratulate the Commonwealth of Massachusetts that it has di- 
vorced itself from the customary adjuncts of such celebrations, 
and that it lays hold of those more lasting monuments, phys- 
ically and artistically expressive and preservative of a great 
structural event, and of the nourishing traditions and influences 
flowing therefrom. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has been modest in its 
requests, and this House should respond with very great alac- 
rity, as I am sure it will, The Nation honors itself in honoring 
this mighty event. 

Of the event I can not now speak. It could not be done in 
two or three minutes. I would, however, observe that perhaps 
at no period in American history could this celebration be quite 
so fortunate as at this time. With the disturbed condition of 
the American people, following in the wake of an immeasurable 
catastrophe, with dissolving confidence, with diminishing faith, 
with failing appreciation of dignity and faith in our institutions 
and in our civilization, the time is most fortunate and appro- 
priate that we recall and celebrate, and that we make a lasting 
memorial of an event so full of powerful influences and nour- 
ishing traditions as the settlement at Plymouth and its conse- 
quent development through the governmental agency of a ma- 
jestic Commonwealth, Massachusetts, whose influence, moral, 
economic, social, and political, has spread throughout the length 
and breadth of our Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I have not given any par- 
ticular attention to the details of this measure, but I under- 
stand in a. general way that its purpose is to make a modest 
contribution on the part of the Republic to the celebration of the 
tercentennial anniversary of one of the great outstanding events 
of history. I think the Nation may very well contribute to 
honor the coming of the Pilgrims, because the Pilgrims and 
their descendants have contributed so much to the honor of 
the Nation. It would be an affectation unworthy the candid 
spirit and frank soul of the Pilgrims themselves if we did not say 
that the chapter of their history is something of a blend, that 
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there are some faults which are very, very human intertwined 
with those virtues which are divine. But the great outstand- 
ing thing is that the resolute courage, the immeasurable faith, 
which moved those dauntless souls to embark upon a strange 
ocean in order to settle in a strange, wild land has permeated 
the spirit of great commonwealths and thrust its roots deep 
into the very life of this Federal Union itself. Few influences 
in history since the Christ sent forth his group of 12 from 
down by the marshes of the mystic sea have more ramified 
peoples and nations than has the spirit of those plain and 
sturdy Pilgrim pioneers. 

If there are times when, reading the literature produced by 
these people and that people whom they so profoundly influ- 
enced, we find indications of a disposition to emphasize their 
achievements without giving to some of our other sections all 
the credit that we should like to have, we can yet forgive it, 
because we consciously recognize that their achievements and 
their characters were profoundly great and their pride of tra- 
dition is legitimate. Through three spacious centuries the vir- 
tues of that people have permeated the life of the Nation and 
have joined with the virtues of the other sections of the Repub- 
lic in keeping alive the spirit of freedom, in holding aloft the 
torch of liberty, and in preserving those institutions of govern- 
ment which we believe are best adapted to the everlasting 
maintenance of that freedom and that liberty; and for my 
own part it gives me pleasure to be able to join in paying this 
tribute of a Nation to one of the greatest of the influences that 
founded that Nation. [Applause.] : 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I do not flatter myself that 
I can add anything to the many beautiful things that have 
already been said with reference to the passage of this resolu- 
tion. In all probability it would be like trying to gild refined 
gold, or add another color to the rainbow, or paint the lily, or 
give perfume to the rose. But some time since I had the privi- 
lege of addressing the Massachusetts Society, and on that oc- 
casion I promised myself the honor and the pleasure of saying 
a few words in connection with this resolution when it reached 
the floor for consideration. 

I have often wondered why Robert Weir, the great artist, did 
not paint the“ Landing of the Pilgrims,” instead of the Em- 
barkation of the Pilgrims,” one of the eight beautiful pictures 
under the dome of this Capitol; pictures that portray the 
romance, the glory, the martial greatness, and the thrill of 
American life in unforgetable colors; pictures that are viewed 
with emotion, patriotism, pride, and wonder by admiring men 
and women from every part of our broad land every day in 
the year by thousands. 

I sometimes think that he wished to start a train of thought 
in the mind of the beholder that could not be accomplished 
in any other way than by the solemnity of that leave-taking 
of the Old World and its ideas by that historic band of God- 
fearing men and women, The landing follows in natural se- 
quence and the wonders that the Puritans were to perform 
unfold themselves to us in clearness and chronological order. 

Some one said long ago, very beautifully, that Venus sprang 
from the foam of the sea, and Minerva leaped, armed, cap-a- 
pie, from the brain of Jove. These classic stones suggest that 
the landing of the Pilgrims gave us New England and cradled 
that magnificent Commonwealth which is known by the name 
of Massachusetts—a name that is mentioned by Americans 
with a thrill of pride and emotion from ocean to ocean. As 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crank] said some time 
since, here, very feelingly and eloquently, no one need set him- 
self up as a painter of Massachusetts; no one need sing the 
song or the pean of her glory. As Webster said, with all the 
dignity of a great American from Massachusetts, There she 
stands.” That Commonwealth has given to this country poets 
and philosophers and sages, great and splendid men who have 
inseparably associated the name of Massachusetts with the 
glory and the greatness of the United States of America. 

Why, my friends, when I think of the influence of that splen- 
did band of men that landed at Plymouth Rock in 1620, I know 
the force and meaning of the expression, “Great oaks from 
little acorns grow.“ From that landing 300 years ago has 
come an influence which has never ceased to operate on Ameri- 
can life; an influence that has affected every chapter in our 
history and given to America that resolute, dauntlesss attitude 
which results from a veneration of the Bible and a reverence 
for the ideals of Christianity. Down in Louisiana we have 
felt that inspiring “touch of a vanished hand and the sound 
of a voice that is still.” We can never forget that it was Long- 


fellow who wrote the beautiful, the immortal, Evangeline. 
The trials of Evangeline and Gabriel are the stories of southern 
Louisiana and are dear to our ears. The blood of the Pilgrims 
has come into our life and is abroad in the land. I have to 
acknowledge the magnificent things that the Puritan has done 
for American life. I not only acknowledge it; I glory in it. 
During my own recollection, Mr. Chairman—and that does not 
go much beyond 49 years—I can remember the time when, if a 
man lost his way in southern Louisiana and did not speak 
French, he would never find his way to the Mississippi River; 
and to-day, when that splendid and gallant people speak English 
as fluently as they do French, when they understand the his- 
tory of their country and glory in its victories and magnificent 
achievements, if one is asked what has been the mighty influ- 
ence that has worked that change durinr that period of, say, 
45 years, the answer is, The Puritan is abroad in the land.” 
Verily, he has done noble things, and I thank God that he is 
abroad in the land. 

The GHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. May I have a minute more? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman one minute 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for one additional minute. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Their achievements need no orator, no 
rhetorician. They speak for themselves in every line of our 
national life and history, I mean that they need not be re- 
cited, so far as this House is concerned, because in every face 
that I see before me I read the realization of her majestic 
figure and her long and noble record. Massachusetts, Virginia, 
the discovery of the Mississippi River, Bunker Hill, and York- 
town, the Louisiana Purchase, the Battle of New Orleans, are 
unforgetable memories. May their glory never fade. May 
they live on in memory, to come back to chase the gloom of 
sad events away. My friends, may I recall to your minds that 
which I know will not fade away from it, and that is that your 
great monuments, your splendid victories, the romantic chapters 
written in the affairs of this country, should never be forgot- 
ten by the people in any generation? [Applause.] They are 
the dream and the glory of a country, the voice that comes 
from the long ago to keep alive the truths of human existence, 
to keep us mindful of the heartaches, the privations, the suffer- 
ing of the men and women who toiled and moiled to make this 
country the Republic it is, the greatest that eyer history knew. 
They should be never lost sight of, and our children should 
know their value. Thrill, then, with its tang and its young 
and brave life. “ Ye shall know the truth; and the truth shall 
make you free.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, how much time have we 
remaining on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Nine minutes. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I yield seven minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for seven minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I read these headlines 
from a Birmingham daily: 

Labor is branded as time waster and extravagant. 


These are the headlines over a statement made by one of the 
great employers of my district. 

I have read many such headlines in the past few months, 
and many such interviews, coming from similar sources, and I 
anr tempted to ask the great employers of America and the 
critics who repeat their charges against the men who toil, not 
merely against members of labor organizations but all men who 
toil in any capacity : What has been done for labor that it should 
be thrifty, prudent, and industrious? What has been done 
for the benefit of men who toil with their hands that they 
should keep production at the high-water mark? 


THE LAW OF COMPENSATION, 


And I would say to the great employers and to their echoes 
who repeat these charges, “The law of compensation is im- 


mutable. Men give in proportion to what they receive. Labor 


returns in service in fair proportion to the justice which is 
meted out to it. Deal with labor unjustly and you have either a 
total failure or a decrease in production. Force upon labor un- 
just wages and unfair conditions and you will have your strikes, 
either off the job or on the job.” The world should understand 
that by now. 

The fundamental fault of many of those who undertake to 
deal with labor is that they assume that men who work with 
their hands are a different sort of men from those who follow 
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other occupations. In their ignorance they start out with 
the assumption that because a man does manual work he is a 
different kind of man and has different emotions and main- 
springs of action from men who work solely with their minds. 

Of course, it is a commonplace to say that the men who work 
with their hands are our full brothers. They are exactly the 
same kind of men we are. They love justice just as much as we 
do. They have their faults just as we have. We must deal with 
them accordingly. 

DEMOCRACY AND JUSTICE IN INDUSTRY, 


What has been done for labor that it should hold to the 
maximum of production? Labor made its sacrifices during the 
war. It was carried on by a high tide of idealism. It was told, 
“We are fighting to make the world safe for democracy. We 
are going to bring democracy home to ourselves and take it into 


our workshops and make justice a living part of industry.“ 


That was what they heard during the war. 

But at once when the armistice was signed labor was dis- 
mayed to find marshaling and organizing against it from one 
end of the country to the other the great employer classes in 
a way which indicated their firm resolve to go back to the old 
conditions—to the old fight between the man who toils and the 
man he works for; to go back to the old system of strikes and 
labor troubles and grinding and exploitation. Labor was dis- 
mayed, disheartened, and disgusted. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR EMASCULATED, 


The Department of Labor has been practically emasculated 
by this Congress; its employment service, intended to get men 
jobs, has been disbanded; every criticism that could be uttered 
has been cast at the Department of Labor and at every officer 
connected with it upon false charges of unfair partiality to the 
men who work and to their organizations. Was this encourag- 
ing? Did it tend to promote contentment or to increase pro- 
duction? - 

When Mr. Gary stood at the Industrial Conference, he held 
the industrial conditions of America in the hollow of his hand; 
he decided against the rule of harmony and fair consideration 
in labor disputes; decided in favor of the old and not a new and 
enlightened system, for the old state of economic warfare be- 
tween the men who work and the men who employ. Because of 
him the Industrial Conference failed. Did that encourage 
labor? Did that tend to cause the toilers to work harder and 
spill their sweat more freely? 


LABOR DID NOT PROFITEER. 


I commend to the great employer interests of this country 
the text that Whatsoever ye sow, that shall ye also reap.” I 
ask them, in all kindness, and with an eye single to the public 
welfare, what have they sown that they should reap production 
from the men who toil? 

As soon as the war was over a false and raucous cry went 
up from the employer interests that labor had profiteered dur- 
ing the war; that it had been unpatriotic. There was not a 
word of truth in it. Labor had made great sacrifices. 

I made an investigation at the time, and I know whereof I 
speak. The facts are that labor had received from 1914 until 
the armistice was signed an average increase in wages for all 
callings of only 843 per cent. But during that same period 
the cost of living had increased above 80 per cent. The work- 
ingman was receiving $1.34 for the same amount of work 
that he got $1 for before the war, but he was paying $1.82 
for a dollar’s worth of the necessaries of life to support his 
family. 

Yet no publicity was given to the true facts through the great 
channels of publicity. The facts were suppressed, and the false 
charge that labor had profiteered and had been unpatriotic was 
echoed all over the country. It was done in the interest of the 
great employers for the vicious purpose of discrediting labor and 
preparing the way for the assault that has followed upon it. 

ght that to increase production? Is tbat calculated to make 
the man who works to work harder and sweat a few drops more? 


LABOR THE VICTIM OF THE PROFITEERS. 


Labor is being shamelessly profiteered upon, but the profiteer- 
ing interests have control of the channels of publicity. They 
suppress the fact that wages are not advancing in proportion to 
the cost of living. You do not hear much about that. You hear 
a lot of lies about workingmen buying silk shirts and riding 
in automobiles. The fact is that the cost of living is going up 
fast all the time. In February, 1920, the cost of living was 105 
per cent more than in February, 1913. ‘Those are the official 
figures. No one who knows anything about the situation will 
say that wage earners have received a proportionate increase. 


Does the bloodthirsty rapacity of the profiteers, of which the 
masses are the peculiar victims, with no governmental hand 
raised for their effective protection, tend to increase produc- 
tion? Is that a reason why labor should be content, why men 
should work harder? 

RAILROAD EMPLOYEES BETRAYED, 


In August last the shop crafts of railroad employees were bit- 
terly dissatisfied. They cried out for relief; they could endure 
itno longer. In my own city several thousands of them left their 
work. For several days work was suspended. Word came back 
from those in authority; “Be easy, go back to work; we will 
reduce the cost of living; be content with what you are receiv- 
ing now, and we will bring the prices down.” ‘Those men went 
back to their jobs, back to their lathes, and took up their ham- 
mers. They went on with their work. 

Prices did not come down and wages were not increased to 
meet them. The employees were quieted with these false prom- 
ises until just before Congress turned the railroads back into 
private ownership—then, it was said, “ We can not afford to 
raise wages now; we are just about to turn the roads back to the 
private owners; deal with them.” You gentlemen know what 
happened as soon as the roads were turned back into private 
ownership. Do you think that the employees got a square deal? 
Do you think they will work harder because a fraud was prac- 
ticed on them? Does that kind of treatment make for full 
production? 

THE ESCH-CUMMINS BILL, 


You gentlemen know how the railroad employees of this coun- 
try opposed with all their power the passage of the iniquitous 
railroad legislation. You know how they exerted themselves 
to defeat it; you know how they told you they would accept your 
action upon that measure as the final test of the friendliness of 
Congress toward labor. You saw what followed, and yet gentle- 
men get up on the floor here and complain that labor is fighting 
them at home in their districts because they voted for that 
measure. 

What do they expect? What do they think the railroad men 
ought to do? What did they expect the laboring men of this 
8 to do? To lie down and forget? To increase produc- 

on 

Oh, I told you then that there was nothing that could save 
a man who voted for that legislation except ignorance on the 
part of his constituents. I stick to that statement now. Labor 
has found out what was done to it, but the great public, not in- 
terested in labor questions, have not yet found out what was 
done, But, mark you, they are rapidly finding out, and woe unto 
those who voted for that measure if their constituents find out 
before November! 

Was there anything to conciliate labor or to incite it to higher 
efforts in connection with the strong arm suppression of the coal 
strike? You gentlemen remember the resolution adopted by 
Congress, how although it pretended to be aimed at lawlessness, 
its real purpose was to strike down the men who were asking 
for better wages in the coal industry. Was there anything about 
that to encourage labor—to make it more productive? 

The coal miners were harried; their funds were seized; 
their leaders were jailed; the action taken against them by 
the Government was unprecendented in legal history; it was 
based upon an interpretation of a war law never intended to 
have such application, a law which had been suspended in its 
application to the coal operators, but.which wasused to its fullest 
and most drastic effect against the miners. Federal troops 
were employed to awe them; the processes of courts were hung 
over their heads; deputy marshals were sent into the mining 
camps, not to execute process, not in pursuance of any lawful 
duty imposed upon them, but to intimidate the miners and 
drive them back to work. 

The strike was broken, but did it leave the miners peaceful 
and contented? Did they feel that they had received justice? 
Did they believe that the Government was on the side of their 
employers? What was there about the way by which the strike 
was broken to produce more faithful and industrious workers? 

RAIDS ON ALIENS. 

You gentlemen have read in the newspapers about the raids 
upon aliens—unconstitutional raids, raids without process of 
law, raids in which American citizens, women as well as men, 
were arrested, beaten, dragged to jail and held without legal 
process. The charge against them—against all but very few of 
them—was not that they were revolutionists in real intent and 
purpose, not that they had any conscious desire or purpose to 
overthrow the Government of the United States or to subvert law 
and order, but that they were members of the Communist Labor 
Party, a political organization, 
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A well-informed editor of New York City said to me that 
a great many of those who were arrested did not so much as 
know the difference between Bolshevism” and rheumatism.” 
They were illiterate, they were poor, they were friendless, aliens 
many of them, and far from home. They were not voters and 
they had no money; they had no yoice, and so they had no 
champion. 

That raid was made for punitive purposes. It was aimed 
at manual labor as a class; its purpose was to intimidate 
workers as a class. It was to strike terror into the heart of 
every foreigner in this country and to make him feel that he dare 
not claim higher wages or to take part in a strike for fear he 
would be sent back to some bloody land where his life would 
be forfeited. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I merely wanted to know if the 
gentleman had read the evidence in those cases. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am familiar with the evidence in a 
great many of those cases and am able to say to the gentleman 
that in less than one out of four of them was there any evidence 
whatever that the man was consciously an enemy of the Ameri- 
can Government, 

Mr. BOX. I want to ask the question, If a man makes appli- 
cation for membership in an organization that is communistic 
and lawless in nature and pays his dues month after month, on 
what ground does the gentleman base the claim of innocent 
action in such a case? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would say to the gentleman that he 
is of the same erroneous impression as a great many other men. 
Very few of those arrested had paid dues, many did not know 
that they were members, very few had any fair idea of the prin- 
ciples of the Communist Party. 

The gentleman assumes that the Communist Party is a law- 
less organization ; it is perhaps doubtful that it can be so called. 
I read its manifesto in some newspaper at the time it was organ- 
ized last fall. There was a lot of stuff in it about“ direct action,” 
“mass action,” and economic “ revolution.” You could not tell 
what it really did mean. The Secretary of Labor, after puzzling 
his head over it for a long time, has decided that the manifesto 
calls for forcible revolution. Perhaps he is right. But the point 
I make is that only a few of those caught in the raid had any 
real knowledge that they belonged to a party which advocated 
force. 

Numbers of those arrested were women. Numbers of the 
men arrested were American citizens. They were beaten and 
dragged off to jail. The citizens were subsequently weeded out 
and released, as were also a great many others who had been 
arrested and against whom no charges whatever were made. 
Many private homes were invaded without legal process, furni- 
ture was broken up, wives and children insulted, and husbands 
dragged away. Private papers were seized and carried off for 
evidence. There was no process of law for any of this, but the 
newspapers had been tipped off so as to get big stories. The 
parties arrested were denied bail, some of them for months, and 
cash bail in a large sum was the usual demand. Warrants were 
subsequently sworn out for such of the arrested parties as were 
held, and hearings are being had before the Secretary of Labor. 
Out of some 1,300 cases in which he has held hearings over 900, 
so I am reliably informed, have been discharged as innocent. 

These raids on ignorant aliens no doubt had an effect, but 
what effect? Do they love America more? Is it yet their ideal 
as a place of refuge and justice? Will they make better citizens? 
Do they respect our Government more? Will they work harder? 
They may not strike, but will the output come from the. factory 
where they are employed? Oh, a lawless people is bad enough, 
but a lawless government is infinitely worse. 

We turned the railroad employees over to the mercy of the 
managers, You know how little comfort they got. Their wages 
are inadequate. No informed man will deny that. And when 
negotiations failed, the labor leaders were discredited. They 
had counseled quiet and patience, and in the hope of relief the 
workers had yielded, but the leaders’ policy of patience and 
forbearance failed. The employer interest forced the leaders 
of labor into a position which destroyed their influence. Did 
that make for industry and increased production? 

THE “ OUTLAW ” STRIKD, 

No; for the employees broke away from their leaders. They 
started their“ outlaw ” strike. A plain strike, with the obvious 
cause of inadequate wages, aggravated by broken promises and 
the passage of the railroad legislation. The strike is lost, as, of 
course, all outlaw strikes must be, but it was not permitted to 
die its natural death. “The strikers were lead by Reds, Bolshe- 
viks, and revolutionists.” That is the charge. The strikers 
know this is not true. They stagger under a false charge. I 
wonder if those who made the charge think that these wronged 
workers will produce more because of it—will they work harder? 


HARD TIMES AHEAD—GOOD SENSE NEEDED, 


We are drifting; sane financiers look forward with apprehen- 

sion. Hard times are ahead. Times are coming that will try 
men’s souls—men will be out of work by thousands, prices will 
remain high, and there will be no wages to pay them. There will 
be suffering, great suffering, unless human foresight be vain. 
We have need in this country for patience and good fellowship. 
We need it now more than eyer before. Yet the great employers 
drive on and on with their processes of force. What will be 
the outcome? 
I am hoping for the dominant classes of the country a little of 
Sound sense and good feeling. I beg of them to stay their hands. 
They may be driving for ruin. I beg of them the exercise of good 
sense if they have no will for the exercise of the principles of 
brotherhood and Christianity. They are likely to destroy that 
which they would most preserve. I call them again to the law 
of compensation. You can not get good work unless you give 
justice to the worker. You can not get good feeling out of those 
who consider themselves wronged. The way to get production 
in industry is for the employer to do justice in industry. 

And I would say that the law of compensation applies as well 
to government as to industry. Just governments are always 
loved. Just governments never lack defenders. Governments, 
like employers, in the end receive what they deserve, whether of 
good or ill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DORE- 
uus! has two minutes remaining. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I yield that two minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, our Pilgrim forefathers dili- 
gently tilled the fertile soil of this country and forced therefrom 
a livelihood by the sweat of their brows. The distinguished 
leader of the minority [Mr. CLARK of Missouri] this morning 
called to our attention the fact that since the census of 1850 
there has been a gradual and continuous decrease in the propor- 
tion of population in the agricultural centers of this Nation, 
What is it that is drawing the boys from the farms to the 
cities? During the last 50 years the farmer and his wife and 
children have arisen in the morning before day and worked 
continuously until after sundown, braving the elements, working 
in the hot sun and the cold weather, withstanding the ravages 
of the drought and grasshoppers, and the hail which destroys his 
crops when practically made, and likewise the destruction of the 
boll weevil, and the bollworm, and the corn borer, and the grain 
rust, and the floods, and everything so constantly appearing that 
the farmer has to contend with, causing frequent crop failures 
one year after another. Then after he finally makes a crop, who 
is it that clamors for the minimum price on everything he pro- 
duces? It is the consuming man in the city, the city laborer, 
and the mechanic who gets from $8 to $11 a day in the city for 
working only a part of the hours that the farmer works, and 
suffering none of the hardships of the farm. That is what has 
brought the men from the farms to the cities. The farmers have 
found all these things out. I will say to my friend from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hvuppreston] that that is the question that confronts 
us and that we have to meet. Should the farmers refuse to 
produce, his people in Birmingham would starve to death. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is 
recognized for seven minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of 
the committee to the character of the report that was written 
by a colleague of mine on the Committee on the Library [Mr. 
Luce]. I think if the membership of the Committee of the 
Whole will examine this report they will find that it is not the 
usual report. It is rather a classic along the lines of committee 
reports. The celebration for which this is proposed is not the 
usual one. When the bill was presented to the committee, carry- 
ing the authorization of an appropriation of $400,000, there was 
a suggestion as to whether it was not rather large, unless there 
was going to be some world’s fair celebration, which is the 
usual method of historic observance. It was looked into, and 
the committee unanimously believed that the plan proposed by 
the author of the bill was better than the usual world's fair 
celebration; that it would be less commercial, less material, and 
rather more in keeping with the spirit of the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, whose glories are the chief attributes of our 
national greatness. 

I want the committee to note one general error in history 
when the conduct of early New England is a matter of discus- 
sion: We usually speak of the persecution that was exercised 
in this part of the country, cspecially in Massachusetts, and we 
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identify it with this particular Massachusetts settlement. That 
is not accurate. That is not historic. The persecution that 
caused a good many persons to leave the Massachusetts colony 
was not by the Pilgrims. The Massachusetts colony of 1628 
was not identical With the Pilgrims of 1620. The persecution 
was by the Puritans, and the historian will not make the mis- 
take of confusing the Pilgrim with the Puritan, although the 
latter term was generally applied to all the people who landed. 
However, they were two entirely different people» The Pilgrim, 
chiefly actuated by religious impulses, politically represented 
what later the Puritan furthered—a distinctive idea in govern- 
ment that has also a religious phase—and while we usually 
emphasize the religious impulse in the settlement of Plymouth, it 
had a far-reaching political meaning beyond any religious mean- 
ing. In fact, the significance is political rather than religious. 
It was in this colony where was started what has come to be our 
distinctive local government institutions, and which served as the 
training ground for our present system. These settlements were 
made as church congregations. That became a government of 
itself. By the side of the church stood the schoolhouse, and they 
were both built upon the public square. They were a part of the 
government that was to be, the town-meeting government, the 
value of which was not so much the importance of each sug- 
gestion of those in attendance, but that self-respect which went 
with the right to make the suggestion; and, fellow members of 
the committee, I hope you will emphasize in your minds that 
these church congregations are the genesis, the very first step, 
of what we are proud of to-day in our system of local self- 
government that has distinguished America beyond any other 
Government in the world. By the time of the Federal Conven- 
tion we had a body of citizens trained in self-government. Here 
was a church congregation as the unit of government. It was 
presided over by the pastor, who was preacher and teacher and 
general adviser in the community. A combination of the church 
congregation formed the township to which the congregation 
was subordinate. A combination of the townships formed the 
county. In like manner the township was subject to the county. 
A combination of the counties formed the State and a combina- 
tion of the States formed the Nation. As the church congrega- 
tion was the unit and a part of the township, it was subordinate 
to the township, the township being superior to the church con- 
gregation. So the township was subordinate to the county, and 
the county was subordinate to the State, and the State was 
subordinate to the Nation. Here was the natural and logical 
growth of the cdnstitutional supremacy idea of government so 
prominent in our past history. 

Consequently this constitutional idea that makes the na- 
tional prerogative superior in all matters pertaining to all the 
Nation grew as naturally from the local government of Massa- 
chusetts, started by the Pilgrim fathers, as any plant grows 
in the garden under proper cultivation. There were two 
fundamental wings of government in America—one begun at 
Plymouth, which flowered into the theory of government most 
prominently set out by Daniel Webster in his debates in the 
Senate, and the other at Jamestown, most prominently digni- 
fied by State rights, as set out by Hayne and Calhoun in the 
Senate. State rights developed into a specific idea in govern- 
ment just as naturally as was developed in New England the 
former theory. The State rights theory grew on parallel 
lines with the one developed from the settlement of the Pil- 
grims. In the Southland climate and soil invited the larger 
estate—the plantation system—which did not give the town- 
ship system. Instead, the county became the unit of representa- 
tion. Likewise the State developed less subordination to the 
Nation, and State rights, rather than constitutional supremacy, 
became the ruling theory of that part of the country. These 
two theories—one on Plymouth Rock, the other in Jamestown— 
ultimately became Nation wide. They spread westward along 
parallel lines. The early persecution in Massachusetts acted 
as a stimulus to spread the Puritan idea of government. Roger 
Williams went to Providence to establish the Colony of Rhode 
Island on the principle of freedom of conscience; Hooker went 
to Hartford for greater religious freedom; while Davenport 
went to New Haven to establish his religious government, with 
the Bible as his constitution. Through this difference on these 
matters, the theory of government was thus extended over a 
wide field, that in time covered much of the northern section 
of the country. 

On the other hand, the southern country, whose soil favored 
cotton growing, which invited the big plantation, also made 
profitable slave labor. This peculiar domestic institution thus 
became identified with cotton growing, and localized in. the 
South, demanded State rights as a protection against Federal 
interference with slavery, é 
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It is an interesting study in politics and government to note 


how tenacious these ideas have been until recently. To-day 
the State rights are not confined to the South, neither is con- 
stitutional supremacy theory confined to the North. There 
never has been a time when the centralizing influence of the 
Government. was so strong as under the present administra- 
tion, although its chief support is found in the South, the sec- 
tion where State rights grew normally. 

The two plantings were wide in their meanings. Jamestown 
was celebrated in 1907. Plymouth we propose to celebrate this 
year, or rather in 1921. It is well for our people to do this, as 
no nation can afford to lose touch with its beginnings. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I. ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on this resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. z 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk will. 
read. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask ynanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the brd nne 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
dispense with the reading of the preamble. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, at what point is 
it proper to make a motion to strike out the preamble? 

Mr. WALSH. After it has been ordered to a third reading 
and before it is read the third time. 

Mr. GARD. I think the preamble should be stricken out; it 
has no place in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not in order to strike it out until after 
it has been ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. GARD. I understand that; but what I was asking was 
if there is to be any action toward striking it out. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it resolved, etc., That there is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the United States Pilgrim tercentenary commission (herein- 
after referred to as the commission) and to be composed of nine com- 
missioners, as follows: Three persons to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; four Senators by the President of the Sen- 
ate; and four Representatives by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 


sentatives. The commissioners shall serve without compensation and 
shall select a chairman from among their number, 


The following committee amendment was read. 
Page 3, line 7, strike out the word two“ and insert the word 
1. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to further amend, in line 6, 
by striking out the word “nine” and inserting the word 
“eleven,” to make it correspond. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Luce: Page 3; line 6, strike out the word “nine” 
and insert the word “ eleven.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to call the attention of those who have charge 
of the bill to what certainly would be better language in sec- 
tion 1 in this respect. In line 8 it says “and four Representa- 
tives” are to be appointed. It seems to me that this would be 
better expressed, in legislative language, to say four Members 
of the House of Representatives. I submit that for the con- 
sideration of gentlemen in charge of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the official title or designation of 
Members of the House is Representative in Congress, notwith- 
standing he is very often referred to as a Congressman. This 
language follows some other resolutions that have been adopted 
in appointing commissions, but I have no objection if the gentle- 
man desires to offer his amendment. I do not think the com- 
mittee has any objection. 

Mr. LUCE. The committee has no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: 

Page 8, after the word “four,” strike out the word “ Representa- 
tives“ and insert in lieu thereof the words Members of the House of 
Representatives.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 8, after the word , four!“ strike out the word “ Repre- 


sentatives’. and insert in Neu thereof Members of the House of 
Representatives.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered The Clerk read, as follows: 


by the genfleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
‘sent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, does the gentle- 
nian intend to speak on the bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No. 

Mr, BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, and ordi- 
narlly I would not object, but the gentleman from Alabama had 
seven minutes a little while ago. I would like to be heard on 
that proposition but we have not the time to-day, I only had 
two minutes while the gentleman had seven. He had permis- 
sion to extend his remarks, and if he takes more time on that 
subject I want to answer him. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not wish te argue with the gen- 
tleman from Texas or to have any discussion with him. I have 
some views that I want to present to the House. 

Mr. LUCE, I find it necessary, Mr. rman, to object. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Will the gen n withhold his ob- 
jection for a moment? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think that you will be saving time to 
glve me a chance. We have plenty of time in front of us and it 
will save the time of the House. The gentleman realizes that 
it does save time. I have something important that I want to 
say. I am not speaking for my own pleasure. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Reserving the right to object, and I am not 
going to object, I want to say that to-day was set aside for the 
Private Calendar, and if there are any more requests made for 
time I am going to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
\paragraph. I am sure that the people of the country in con- 

{sidering what has just been said by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Huppreston] must also consider the fact that in his 
‘home city of Birmingham, Ala., to-day the plumbers’ organiza- 
„tion, one of those that he has been defending on the floor here 
So zealously, is demanding of the public—not requesting or ask- 
ing in the way of petition, but demanding by force of threatened 
Strike, if you please 512 a day. Not only that, but they are 
demanding that an automobile be furnished to carry them to 
and from their work. They do not stop there. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
‘yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now. I have only 5 minutes and the 
gentleman has used 17. They demand not only that they be 
furnished automobiles, but they even stipulate that they must 
‘have a chauffeur who is not a plumber; a regular chauffeur to 
drive them to their work. In other words, they refuse to drive 
themselves. The gentleman from Birmingham, Ala., has forgot- 
ten to tell the people of this country that the loyal farmers dur- 
ing this same war took less than one-third for their wheat, the 
bread power of the country, less than one-third what they could 
have gotten in the open market. He has forgotten to tell the 
people of this country that the loyal woolgrowers took less 
during the war than one-third of what their wool would have 
brought in the open market. They took it because they were 
willing to sacrifice in order that our boys in the trenches of 
France could have warm clothes to cover their bodies. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry I have not the time and can 
not yield, but I want to say that there is nothing on God’s 
earth that will do more to produce socialists, anarchists, com- 
munists, and men who hate the flag than the kind of speech 
that the gentleman from Alabama has just made on the floor. 
[Applause.] I want to say that I am as good a friend to the 
man who labors as the gentleman from Birmingham. I want to 
say that I will go just as far to uplift the laboring man, be- 
cause I am one myself, as the gentleman from Birmingham, but 
you can look at every word I have uttered since I have been in 
Congress and there is not a single word or a syllable or the dot- 
ting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t” that will incite or tend 
to make a Bolshevist out of an American citizen. Every word I 
utter here is to inculcate and bring forth the very best that 
there is in Americanism. It puts Americanism first; it puts 
the principles of that flag there for which that Father of his 
Country fought to uphold, and his picture there on that wall 
should inspire us to put 100 per cent Americanism first be- 
fore everything else, and I hope that the gentleman will keep 
that speech out of the Recorp. [Applause.] 
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plans adopted by the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission. * 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we 
have been endeavoring since the beginning of this Congress, and 


“quite successfully, to carry out a program of economy in ex- 


penditure, some gentlemen have suggested the thought that the 
enactment of legislation of the character now under considera- 
tion and the making of appropriations along the line proposed 
are hardly in harmony with the policy we are endeavoring to 
follow. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing more important at any 
time than the practice of economy, proper and reasonable econ- 
omy. There is nothing more absolutely essential than that at 
this particular juncture, and yet, Mr. Chairman, at all times 
there are questions that lie outside of, that are beyond and 
transcend even as important problems as those of economy in 
the expenditures of a people. There are certain events in the 
history of mankind that have so far-reaching an effect on peoples 
and their development that it is a matter of duty to have and 
keep those events in mind in order that we may profit by the 
lessons they teach. I am not of the blood of the Pilgrims. I 
grew up, however, in a family who were descended from some 
of those good folks who came over in the Mayflower, and I had 
the opportunity in my early youth to know of the virtues of 
those folks as exemplified in their descendants. In the early 
days of American history many ships touched our shores, bring- 
ing colonists and adventurers to one part of the country and 
another. Some of those ships and some of those voyagings and 
those who made the yoyages have had a very great influence on 
American history and none a greater or more beneficial Influence 
than the Pilgrims who came in the Mayflower, The influence of 
those good people, possessed of stern virtues, standing for hon- 
esty, right, and justice, has been an influence that, perhaps, 
transcends that of any like number of people who have landed 
on the shores of America. In view of that fact, even in a day 
when we are seeking to economize, we may well appropriate, as 
we propose to do, in order properly to celebrate, in order 
properly to express our appreciation of the very great value to 
America and to all the world of the influence for good that came 
with the Pilgrims in the Mayflower and that spread throughout 
the land and throughout the world from the Rock at Plymouth. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a parliamentary 
inguiry as to recognition, Did the gentleman from Wyoming 
move to strike out anything? 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
Does the gentleman rise in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GARD, I did not know there was any amendment at all. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to 
section 2 of the bill in reference to securing a little additional 
information. Section 2 provides and authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $400,000 to be expended by a commission which is here- 
tofore created in section 1 in accordance with the provisions of 
the resolution. Now, the provisions of the resolution as they 
appear in subdivisions B and © of section 2 are the commis- 
sions to Provincetown and Plymouth. My observation of com- 
missions—and it has been rather limited owing to my limited 
service in the House of Representatives, but it has been, co- 
existent with that—is that it is rather an expensive form of 
entertainment; so I would like to inquire whether this $400,000 
is actually going down into Provincetown or Plymouth, as the 
resolution provides it should, or are we to have builded up 
here in the name of another commission a United States Pil- 
grims’ tercentenary commission of nine persons, with possibly 
numereus adjuncts—secretaries, clerks, and stenographers— 
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who will require or need amounts of money either to be given 
in addition to this or taken from the $400,000? That is the 
first point of my inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. GARD. I should be very glad to yield to my friend. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is one of the best-versed legis- 
lators upon the side of the House which he graces with his 
ability and dignity [applause], and I think the gentleman appre- 
ciates the fact that when the Congress authorizes a committee 
or a commission or a board that unless authority is conferred 
to employ services or assistants or otherwise no such authority 
can be exercised when an appropriation is made. There is no 
such authority carried in this joint resolution. The money to 
be appropriated is to be expended under the jurisdiction of 
the commission in cooperation with the official commission of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to carry out the program 
which has been officially adopted by the legislature of that 
State. 

Mr. GARD. I understand the legislative position thoroughly, 
as the gentleman has stated it correctly. But this is the propo- 
sition: There never has been a commission created which did 
not find it necessary, either in the authority of its authorization 
or authority immediately subsequent thereto, to take on a per- 
sonnel clerical organization. Now, I do not know what the 
gentleman has in mind, but if these nine men are organized 
as a commission for the purpose of acting with the local com- 
mission-in Plymouth and Provincetown, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, it will be most unusual if there is not brought here 
an additional authority for the expenditure of money in the 
employment of necessary clerical aid, and, for one, I do not see, 
if this commission is going to do any work at all, how they are 
going to escape some clerical assistance. How are they going 
to get along without a secretary? How are they going to carry 
on their correspondence without secretaries and clerks? 

And all these things are necessary and should be embodied in 
the bill, because otherwise the commission is simply a created 
commission of nine men, none of whom will do any of the actual 
clerical work, as the gentleman well knows. It is not my idea 
to say that such an appropriation is wrong, because I think it is 
right and necessary, but my inquiry is as to how much of an 
additional appropriation will reasonably be thought necessary? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARD. My inquiry is as to how much of an additional 
appropriation will reasonably be thought necessary to carry out 
the purposes for which the commission is created. In other 
words, the purpose of getting in communication and keeping in 
communication with these committees in Massachusetts, the 
purpose of giving the money, the purpose of adding their sug- 
gestions to the suggestions of the local committees—all of these 
things are a part of them. Another thing, in order for the com- 
mission to be there it will be necessary to have an additional 
appropriation to provide for the commission going to Massachu- 
setts and for their maintenance while there and their travel. 
All these things enter into the life of every commission, and if 
this commission does not ask for it, it will be not only most 
unusual, but it will be most ineffective as a commission. There- 
fore I would ask the gentleman’s advice upon these two points 
again, as to the necessity for clerical hire and necessity for 
travel and maintenance and appropriation on the part of the 
commission, 

ae WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

In reference to the inquiry of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garp} I will state that eight members of this commission will 
be made up of Members of Congress and three members will 
be appointed by the President. And I will say that while I 
am here I should not favor making an appropriation for any 
personnel for the commission, such as secretaries and assist- 
ants. It may be possible that the commission might be au- 
thorized to have some money for traveling expenses, as the 
gentleman suggests. I think undoubtedly that it would be un- 
fair to require the commission to attend the observances at 
Plymouth and Provincetown at their own expense, or to attend 
meetings there in connection with the carrying out of the pro- 
gram at their own expense, and, as far as that goes, the travel 
feature, I think the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio is 
very well put. But as to having secretaries and clerks, I do 
not believe that would be necessary, and, in fact, I would 
personally think that the members of the commission could very 
well get along without them, inasmuch as at least eight mem- 


bers of it are furnished with official secretaries and clerks in 
connection with their duties as Members of the Congress. 

There was no provision carried in the bill for traveling ex- 
penses, perhaps through inadventence, but chiefly because the 
recommendation of the joint special committee, which consisted 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Harprna], the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Doreawvus], the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. WHALEY], 
and the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. McArrnur], and myself. 
We did not take that matter into consideration in making our 
recommendations, and the Committee on the Library did not 
have the matter brought to its attention. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. I notice in section 3 the following language: 

All expenditures of the commission shall be allowed and paid upon 
the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chair- 
man of the commission. ‘ 

Would not it likely require some clerical assistance in the 
examination of these itemized vouchers? Does the gentleman 
expect the commissioners to do the examination required in 
order to determine whether these vouchers are proper or not, 
and so on? 

Mr. WALSH. I would expect them to do so; yes, sir; be- 
cause the eight members will be Members of Congress, and I 
would think that they would be perfectly competent to attend 
to such clerical work as is necessary without cumbering up 
this commission with clerical assistants. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. It seems to me that section 3 provides that 
the clerical assistants—in fact, any agency, officer, or employee, 
as set up in the bill and provided—shall be paid by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and not by the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 
cies. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER. Would the gentleman from Massachusetts ob- 
ject to an amendment seeking to limit the amount that could be 
expended for clerical work or the expensés of the commission? 

Mr. WALSH. I would not object, but under this language 
they could not expend a cent for clerical work. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think that would be an implied authority. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not an implied authority. If the gentle- 
man will just recollect, when Congress creates any agency to 
expend its funds, unless the express authority is given for the” 
employment or the establishment of a personnel, they can not 
set it up; and in case they do, they would find that it would 
not get by the comptroller. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. OLIVER. This resolution confers upon the commission 
authority to do certain things, and in the doing of those things 
it will be found necessary to employ parties not only to keep 
accounts but to perform the certain work they are directed to 
do, and unquestionably they will have implied authority to em- 
ploy parties to do that work, and clerical assistance is certainly 
incidental to the work they are required to do. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman appreciate the fact that 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has an official commission 
with employees and clerks, which is to have charge of this, and 
that this commission will simply cooperate with that commis- 
sion, and that the clerical work, if it is necessary, will be per- 
formed by the commissioners of the Commonwealth and referred. 
to this commission directly for approval and signature? 

Mr. OLIVER. I think that that is the contemplation of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and may be the course pursued 
by the commission. But under this resolution, as the gentleman 
stated in reply to a question a few minutes ago, it will certainly 
be necessary to employ clerical assistance, which may be charged 
to this fund. 

Mr, WALSH. That would have to come out of a lump-sum 
appropriation, and I would not be in favor of making that 
available. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. On page 
3, line 14, I move to strike out the figures $400,000 ” and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $420,000," with the additional lan- 
guage following “of which $400,000 is.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 


That is in cooperation with those agen- 


[After a pause.] The 


the gentleman from Ohio. 
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The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 3, line 14, strike out the 
— 75 — „000 “ and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $420,000, 
of which „000 is.“ 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the purpose of this amendment is te have the attention of the 
committee called to two questions which I think are very serious 
in the life and activities of this commission. One is that I be- 
lieve that it is absolutely necessary to have some clerical organ- 
ization. If you have eight Members of Congress, you have eight 
clerks and none of them will do any of the work. You haye 
to have a central organization for the commission. The other 
idea is for a travel and maintenance allowance of the commis- 
sion. They should be cared for. In fixing the amount at 
$20,000, I think I am fixing the amount very reasonably, both for 
clerical work and for the maintenance and traveling expenses 
of the commission; and I do it because if we fix it at $420,000 
and then provide that $400,000 of it goes to these two towns 
for the purposes of the resolution, then the $20,000 may be used 
for clerical hire, help hire, and for maintenance and traveling 
allowance by this commission of nine commissioners; and surely 
that would be an ample allowance for the commissioners and an 
ample allowance for the clerical help. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I will be glad to yield. : 

Mr. DOWELL. There is no provision, however, for the ex- 
penditure of this money for that purpose. First is the question 
whether or not the commission may legally spend it for clerical 
hire. Has not the comptroller ruled that unless there is a 
specific provision for the allowance for clerical hire it will not 
be paid? And should not the gentleman’s amendment be fol- 
lowed by another amendment to make an appropriation for the 
expenditure of the $20,000? ; 

Mr. GARD. I have no objection to that. But the fact I 
was endeavoring to get before the committee is that now is the 
time to establish what this commission is to be allowed, rather 
than come in two months or four months or six months from 
now, because these commissions grow apace with the days and 
weeks and months, and when we create a little commission 
with no personnel in a few months we find we have a large 
. commission with an enormous personnel. It may be and prob- 
ably is that the gentleman’s contention is correct, that the 
amendment should be made more specific by itself, or that there 
should be a supplemental amendment offered. But when we 
find on our hands a large commission with an enormous per- 
sonnel we are then called upon for divers and various and 
“sundry appropriations, so that if we consider the matter now 
among ourselves and determine what amount is necessary for 
clerical hire—because some amount will be necessary—I think 
we are doing that which we should do at this time. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I will be glad to. 

Mr. FHSS. I think there can be no objection to $400,000 
for the purpose; but does not the gentleman think that there is 
objection to expressly stating that $20,000 is to be paid for 
clerical and traveling expenses for the purpose of this celebra- 
tion? I think that is rather offensive. 

Mr. GARD. Why? There must be something paid. These 
men will not go themselves, and their clerks will not do the 
work. 

Mr. FESS. There is nothing of that sort; and more than 
that, this is a cooperative arrangement between the Government 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts will pay the expenses, 
That is the idea that the committee acted upon. 

Mr. GARD. It is the gentleman’s idea that there will not be 
any clerical help hired here, and that there will not be any 
appropriation for traveling and maintenance of the commission? 

Mr. FESS. That is my idea; yes. 

Mr. GARD. Well, that may be the gentleman’s idea, and it 
may be that it is right. I myself do not think so. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] said but a moment 
ago that he thought some provision for traveling and main- 
tenance allowance ought to be made. I do, too, because I think 
when we create a commission of the dignity which this com- 
mission will have we ought to provide it with maintenance and 
traveling expenses. 4 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. GARD. Surely. ` 

Mr. FESS. This is simply an appropriation of $400,000. 

Mr. GARD. An authorization. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I mean an authorization. Our committee 
did not have the power to appropriate. It is not to employ a 
great clerical force. The money is to be expended under the 


requirements of the resolution here, and we are not going to |. 


create a great group or organization here that will step over 
and take over the work that the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is going to do. 

Mr. GARD. No; but when you expend $400,000-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. , 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I trust that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gard] 
will not be agreed to. The bill carries authority to appropriate 
$400,000, and as the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
has said, it is a large amount of money for these times. I agree 
with him that the cause is good, and that the Congress is 
justified in authorizing the appropriation. It is for a worthy 
purpose. But it is a lot of money, and the $400,000 is enough. 
It is all that is asked for, and the gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts themselves tell us there will be no expense such as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gard] wishes to take care of. Let 
us take them at their word. It is always good. We do not 
need the extra $20,000. Four hundred thousand dollars under 
these circumstances at this time for this purpose is enough. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

5 8 LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wo: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, some think this is a good deal 
of money to spend just now, but my impression is that people 
who do not have respect for their ancestors will not receive 
much respect from their descendants. I am very glad that the 
House takes the attitude that it takes, that even though it may 
be a good deal of money to expend, this thing itself is one of 
such importance in the annals of this country that now when 
it has come up, if it were not favorably acted upon it would 
show on the part of Congress that the people are lacking in 
respect for those whose example started a new world into 
action, and I think none of us are guilty of that. 

Of course, I may be accused of speaking from the personal 
standpoint, because I learned the other day that I am a de- 
scendent of John Alden myself. So I rise to speak as one 
of those descendants, and on behalf of those people I wish 
to express our appreciation for your action. It is true we had 
a hard time getting over here, a struggle against great diffi- 
culties, but we made it and here you are. 

Looking over the genealogy of the Waldo family of north- 
eastern Connecticut, because Olive Waldo married David Taylor 
and was the mother of my mother’s father, I found David and 
Olive were married at North Mansfield, Conn., in 1790, and 
I have seen the record of their marriage there at the old church 
half a mile or so from my great-grandfather Taylor's farm, and 
now on the grounds of the Connecticut Agricultural College. 
Waldo was the third or fourth in descent from John Waldo, 
who fought against King Philip at Quaboag, for which fight 
he got $20 and I think it was worth it. 

One of the intervening Waldos married a Miss Alden of the 
Mayflower stock. So I naturally feel that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is really our representative here, 
and I owe it to him to stand by him in this request. When I 
visited Plymouth a few months ago the first man I met and 
talked with was a Standish, a direct descendent of Capt. Miles 
Standish. The present Standish is engaged in the moving-pic- 
ture business and is doing very well, he tells me. So I guess 
Miles made a good move when he came over and established a 
family there. My grandfather’s great-grandfather, Jonathan 
Taylor, fought at Louisburg and David at Bunker Hill with the 
Connecticut troops. 

My wife’s first ancestor, John Steele, was the first member 
of the general court from Cambridge, Mass., and was the 
founder of Hartford, Conn. Her family furnished the boy 
who “beat up the tune of Yankee Doodle at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill,” as he later testified when they tried to court- 
martial some of the officers. Col. Moses Little commanded the 
only troops that reinforced Prescott on Bunker Hill after the 
fight started, and won a promotion there. This is a good deal 
of money, but you can see, gentlemen, that I am simply com- 
pelled to stand by our representative, Mr. Wars. And by the 
way, I have a further commission. John Alden, about the 
twelfth direct descendant from John and Priscilla, is a student 
in the high school of Kansas City, Kans., now, and we expect 
to have him at the celebration and I want it done right. A 
curious illustration of the growth and development of America, 
and of the fact that it has been a haven of liberty for those 
from all the world, is the fact ihat while this boy is a direct 
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descendant of this historie Pilgrim father, his mother is the 
daughter of Russian parents, her father having led a great 
colony of Russians who settled in central Kansas, where he 
added greatly to the ample competence he appears to have 
brought with him. Another illustration of the splendid achieve- 
ments of the American institutions is the fact that both parents 
of this John Alden are graduates of the University of Kansas. 
So you see, gentlemen, that the cords which run from Plymouth 
Rock tinkle a bell that knocks at the heart of every American 
settlement, and colony, and State, and county, and town. This 
is perhaps more true of Kansas than any other State, for it,is 
the direct descendant of the sons of Plymouth Rock. That 
State was the pivot on which liberty turned when its early 
settlers undertook to dedicate it to human freedom and estab- 
lish forever on the prairies-the principles for which those men 
and women stood at Plymouth 300 years ago. Those Kansans 

Crossed the prairie as of old 

Their fathers crossed the sea, 

To make the West as they the Bast 

The homestead of the free. 

Kansas carried the Plymouth Rock to the plains and estab- 
lished its culture and its freedom in the great West. Sometimes 
her name was cried in the roar of battle when the Nation was 
shaken to its foundation stones. Sometimes that name was 
called in derision, the State that was the storm center of new 
thought that startled men grown old in ancient ways. Some- 
times men viewed in astonished admiration the wealth that was 
piled up in her granaries and now gushes from the oil wells 
deep in her soil. And now I notice that when you go to the 
theater the play writers begin to crown her with the flowers of 
romance and to make of Kansas the enchanted land where the 
simpler life and the higher life and the life of adventure and of 
romance find their natural domicile. This new Kansas will be 
glad to help celebrate the anniversary of their first ancestors 
on this continent, by whose principles Kansas has ever stood— 

For she a you not in the early day, 

And she failed yon ou not in the late, 

Nor forgot you how the balance was poised on our youngest State, 
Nor how with the fate of Kansas was linked the Nation’s fate. 

How could any man have a prouder boast of honored aneestry 
than a string of generations of farmers and fighters, the first of 
whom landed at Plymouth Rock 300 years ago, and the last of 
whom to come fought with Dan Morgan's Virginia Brigade and 
Carvel Hall’s Maryland Regiment in almost every battle from 
Saratoga to the Cowpens, and the last of whom lies buried in the 
soil of the most typically American of all the States. 

So as the most obscure and unworthy of all the sons of that 
mighty breed, on behalf of the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, I venture this appreciation of your attitude. In view 
of the hard time that we had coming over and the immense good 
we have done this country, I want to thank the House for its 
appreciation of the achievements of our people. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

s The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the Pilgrim Fathers 
came to America to escape injustice. They fled from persecu- 
tion. I have no doubt that they were called by the stupid, 
false, and selfish of that time the seventeenth-century equiva- 
lents of “reds,” “ radicals,” and “ bolshevists,” and such other 
epithets of that kind as were in use. They were nonconform- 
ists. They did not conform to dominant opinion, It is a pen- 
alty that people always have to pay who do not conform—first, 
persecution ; second, misrepresentation ; and third, vilification. 

Many people in this world even now are stupid enough to be- 
lieye, as there were people stupid enough to think then, that 
rebels against established churches and princes—commun- 
ists, socialists, and other noncomformists—are made by words. 
They think that if you speak some forbidden words to a man 
it makes a wild-eyed radical out of him. The idea of people 
of that stage of stupidity is that if you could just stop folks 
from talking all would be well. I can not deal with that kind 
of brain; I can not carry on any debate based on that kind of 
a theory. I am not willing to cast the little pearl or two I 
have in any such endeavor. 

Now we have unrest in this country. We have a great deal 
of economic and industrial unrest. We have very little political 
unrest. But this industrial and economic unrest may be con- 
verted into political unrest by political measures which make 
men feel that they are being persecuted. 

I have not the time now to say more than this: Communists 
are not made by words; socialists are not made by words. 
They are made by the overpowering eloquence of situations, of 
injustice, and of persecution. 


The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 


No doubt the great employing interests of this country think 
they are doing the right thing. They think that to strong-arm 
the workingman and drive him into his corner will make him 
submit, and that he will go back and be just as docile as he 
used to be in the old times before he got so enlightened. But 
I would like to express in my modest, apologetic sort of way 
the thought that the people who are making Bolsheviks in this 
country are those who oppress others. It is the profiteers, it 
is the exploiters, it is those who grind the face of labor, it is 
those who make the men who work feel that they are being 
treated with injustice. 

And I want to say again in my modest and apologetic way 


that the head of the Steel Corporation, in my judgment, did 


more to provoke discontent in the United States than all agi- 
tators in it put together could possibly do when he stood in the 
President’s industrial conference and refused to agree to a 
measure which would have made for peace and harmony be- 
tween the workers and their employers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Nr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


amendment of the gentleman from Alabama. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. I withdraw the amendment. 


Mr. RAYBURN I do not usually agree with the gentleman ; 


from Alabama, and therefore I want to oppose this amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman flatters me. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, as this is to be an educa- 
tional proposition, I hope, as well as one doing honor to those 
great people who came here under the circumstances that they 
did, I have a matter here that I wish to call to the attention 
of the House. I have here a report of a meeting that was held 
in Dallas, Tex., some days ago, headed “ Freedom of speech 
is urged in forum.” 

I do not think there is anybody in the United States worthy 
of calling himself a citizen who does not believe in freedom of 
speech; but I rise to call attention to something that appears in 
this article, and I call the attention not only of the House but 
of the Bureau of Education to the author of this statement. 
I find that one Dr. Henry E. Jackson, of Washington, D. C., 
head of the Division of Community Organization of the United 
States Bureau of Education, spoke in Dallas on that occasion 
before what was known as the Dallas Open Forum. Most of 
his address was devoted to what he conceived to be freedom 
of speech. After his address was completed he submitted him- 
self to questions, and one of the questions propounded to him 
was as follows: 

Should Eugene V. Debs be in prison or not? 


Dr. Jackson answered in these words: 

It is a sad indication of the hysteria and unnecessary fear when 
a man like Debs, who is a gentleman, and who embodies the teach- 
ings of Jesus as Debs has done, is confined to prison. It is a thing 
which should humiliate us all. 

Now, my friends, if we want the minds of the youth of 
America poisoned, we can allow them to take their inspiration 
from a poisoned source. If the Bureau of Education, in seek- 
ing to carry out the purposes for which it was formed, can not 
find better men than a man who will make a speech like that, 
then the law creating it ought to be repealed. [Applause?] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I ask for two minutes additional. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Take five minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I ask for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Can the gentleman give me the initials of Dr, 
Jackson? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Dr. Henry E. Jackson. 

Mr. FESS. Is the gentleman sure that he is connected with 
the Bureau of Education here? 

Mr. RAYBURN. A newspaper man called me this morning 
and told me that he had seen him yesterday; that he does have 
this connection with the Bureau of Education; and that he 
still justifies the statement reported of his remarks at Dallas. 

Mr. FESS. I had some doubt as to whether a man who 
would make such a statement as that would be retained by the 
Bureau of Education, and this is what is in my mind: Some 
years ago, as my colleague will remember, we had a number 
of people connected with the Bureau of Education, and other 
bureaus, who had only a nominal attachment, and who were 
supported by funds contributed by other sources, and we found 
that those men were propagandists, going around the country 
expressing their peculiar views on the single tax. I remember 
a group who were supported by a fund. I think my friend will 
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remember that. They have been detached, as I understand. 
Now, I do not know Dr. Jackson. 

Mr. RAYBURN. This meeting was held not more than two 
or three weeks ago, and it is reported in a paper that is always 
reliable—the Dallas News—and it makes this statement: 

nie address was delivered by Dr. Henry E. Jackson, of Washington, 

D. C., head of the Division of Community Organization, United States 
Bureau of Education. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will permit me, I appreciate 
what he says. I sympathize wholly with his angle, and what 
distresses me more than anything else is that there is more of 
that sort of rot found in the colleges of the country to-day, and 
in the universities, than is found elsewhere. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. If it has gotten into our Bureau of Education, 
there ought to be a renovation of that bureau. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I know nothing about this except what 
appeared in that newspaper article; but I say if there is a 
man in the employ of the United States Government, and espe- 
cially in the Bureau of Education, who entertains such ideas 
as this, and who holds the Government of the United States 
and its laws up to ridicule and disfavor like this, he should 
not only be dismissed, but he should be kicked out of the bureau. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. BLACK. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr, RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr, BLACK. Speaking of Debs, it might be well to know that 
Debs has openly announced that he is in thorough sympathy 
with the bolshevists. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And I think that Dr. Jackson is, too. 

Mr. BLANTON. Two of a kind. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I came in just as the gentleman from Alabama was 
making some reference to the Pilgrims and what might have been 
said of them, and stated the terms now used concerning the 
“reds,” the bolshevists, and the communists may have been 
applied to the Pilgrims. 

I do not favor the repression of speech, but I think most of 
the men who now complain of the lack of freedom of speech are 
men whose vocabulary is limited; they say anything they please, 
and had they greater power of speech they would say more. 

But that is not the purpose for which I rose. I saw an article 
where a minister said that the people who sailed back on the 
Buford in December last were real descendants of the people 
who came over in the Mayflower. Any man who has read the 
compact of government written in the cabin of the Mayflower 
on Noyember 11 before the Pilgrims landed knows, if he knows 
anything, that there is a gap as wide as that between heaven 
and hell between the men who came over on the Mayflower and 
the men who sailed away on the Buford. [Applause.] The men 
who came over in the Mayflower were conscience controlled, and 
the people who went back on the Buford knew nothing of the 
control of conscience. [{Applause.] The men who came in the 
Mayflower regarded labor as divinely given to man, and the 
people who went back on the Buford despise labor, but seek to 
live on the honest labor of others. [Applause.] 

In explanation of why they adopted the compact of govern- 
ment in the cabin of the Mayflower, Bradford says: Because 
of the mutterings of some strangers among us we did form this 
compact of government.” 

In the very beginning of our history, before even we had con- 
ceived of a national existence, the men who came here realized 
that government is impossible without obedience to law [ap- 
plause], and these men before they landed on American shores 
said it is not possible for everybody to do anything he will, 
at any time he will, but as free men declared deliberately then 
and there that they would be governed by law. [Applause.] 
And when the bolshevists, the communists, and extremists of 
all kinds declare a willingness to abide by the Constitution and 
laws of the country they will take the first step to place them- 
selves in the same category as the men who landed on the shores 
of New England. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out fhe para- 
graph. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I had not 
intended to say a word on the passage of this resolution, but 
as one Member from Massachusetts I felt so very much pleased 
with the eloquent and spontaneous speeches made in behalf of 
the resolution by Members of this House from different parts 
of the country that I could not allow this opportunity to pass 
without expressing my appreciation. 

After listening to the speeches just made I know of no better 
time for the people of the United States to rise and again teach 
the lessons of patriotic devotion to country than by passing a 
resolution like this by which we pay tribute to the Pilgrims 
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who came here and laid the foundation of this great country 
of ours that we all so much love. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that as I read the history of 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth and read of their suffer- 
ings and sacrifices, knowing as I do the shores of Massachnsetts, 
I can say that the sufferings they endured from the severe 
northeast weather and from a sea as dangerous and treacherous 
as any on our shores were not in vain. 

The sufferings they endured seryed to unite them more 
strongly than eyer and urged them on to attain the purpose of 
their mission here, 

We in Massachusetts are proud of the blessings that have 
been handed down to us in the history of our State. Every 
man loves his State and its history, and we, of course, love 
ours. The people of Massachusetts have always tried to keep 
alive in the memory and minds not only of the citizens of 
Massachusetts and of the country, but of those who come to our 
shores, what is meant by patriotism, what is meant by love of 
country. Close to where Plymouth Rock stands there has 
stood for many years a monument erected by the people of 
Massachusetts, on which are inscribed the names of the Pilgrims 
and the story of their journey, standing high on a lofty hill 
that overlooks the bay, so that he who comes to our shores may 
ask the question, What does it mean?” “ What does it stand 
for?” and can be told. 

Only last Monday in our State we celebrated another patri- 
otic event the Battle of Lexington.” The State has set aside 
this day, the 19th day of April, as a legal holiday, to be cele- 
brated in honor of this event, and we call it Patriots’ Day. On 
that day every year we call the attention of the world to the 
history and story of Lexington and of Concord. On the 17th 
of June each year we celebrate another day. We celebrate the 
anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, a battle that has gone 
down in history as an example of the bravery of the patriots 
of that day, for whom although they suffered a defeat it was in 
reality a victory that meant more to them than anything up 
to that time, for it showed their pluck and courage and that 
they were not afraid to fight and die for their cause. 

By these celebrations and many others we have tried to keep 
these historical events alive. We have marked the spots with 
monuments and memorials. We have tried to keep alive the 
love of country, the love of the flag, and teach the young as 
they grow up what it means to be a stalwart, earnest 
American. We want to teach the alien that without oppres- 
sion, without trying to deprive him of his rights, this 
country has conferred upon him a wonderful privilege; that 
our institutions, free as they are, are open to him to enjoy 
them; that he can go into these institutions and by living up 
to the teachings of the Government can make of himself and 
those who follow him the same standard of American citizen 
that prompted the Pilgrims to come here and seek their inde- 
pendence and their liberty and their freedom. [Applause,] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. When the gentleman from Texas [Nr. 
RAYBURN] was speaking, I called up over the telephone the 
Bureau of Education. I am informed by that bureau that Dr. 
Henry D. Jackson is regularly employed there, that he receives 
$10 per day, not to exceed $2,500 per annum, and that he has 


taken the oath of office the same as all others connected with . 


that bureau. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then he ought to be kicked out to-day. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, as a son of Massachusetts 
who bas spent all of his life in the old Bay State, I join with 
my colleague who has just spoken in grateful appreciation of 
the tribute which has been paid to the early founders of the old 
Plymouth Colony by Members on both sides of the aisle. What 
has been said in this hour has made us who represent that Com- 
monwealth here in the House of Representatives more proud 
than ever before that we come from Massachusetts, and more 
proud than ever before of our membership in this body. It is 
hardly necessary for any member of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion to rise to advocate the passage of this resolution when one 
reads even casually the splendid report which a Massachusetts 
Member of the House [Mr. Luce], a member now of the Com- 
mittee on the Library, has written in presenting the resolution 
to this body. 

In referring to my colleague's classic, the thought occurs to 
me that, unfortunately and unhappily, too many of the reports 
which accompany resolutions and bills are never read by any- 
body anywhere. For that reason I want to read here and now 
a few extracts from Mr. Lucr’s language for your intellectual 
enjoyment and for the benefit of those elsewhere who read the 
daily reports of our doings here in Congress as they are set forth 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I quote Mr. Luck: 
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This resolution contemplates that the patie aa shall play a fitting part 
in the commemoration of an epoch-making voy 

Three hundred years ago a small company of der devout men and women, 
upheld by conscience a inspired by faith, braved the ne a ge the 
areal that in a new world might found a com- 
monwealt 

They landed first at the end of ee Cod, * now e Province- 
town. There in the cabin of the A signed a compact 
that has taken its place among the momentous 5 of history, 
for then Englishmen first joined by mutual covenant to form a civil 
body politic. Because this was the germ of the idea that was to grow 
into the Constitution of the United States aer American owes grati- 
cate to its authors and should honor the * ere it 5 conceived. 
ace 


bay, December 21, to a harbor that was „ to be forever 

famous as the scene of the land 0 or oe Pilgrims. There they 

reached the soil of their new home by sating foot on a bowlder to be 
be spoken as Plymouth 


on wherever the English TAARTEN shoul 


“The landing 1 7 Pilgrims " 
The ha of the 


symbolizes one of the world’s great 
adventures. th 


e wild 


To commemorate and glo: these virtnes:, out 85 Which sprang the 


most precious titten © of America, is not only to ire our people 
with og! 5 for their heritage but also to revive respect 
fer those institutions, spread uade: of what they m insure 


growth, ever hag it n more im- 
pormat for us to teach the 22 of J through law, of sacrifice 

r common gain, of righteousness for its own sake. 

We do not often in our doings here have the opportunity for 
the inspiration which prompted the lines I have just read, and 
yet it occurs to me that the resolution now before the House will 
revive your recollections of the story of the Pilgrims. It is an 
old, old story that you read in your childhood and that you 
have read over again in your maturing years. Historians 
have ofttimes narrated it; orators have made it the theme of 
their eloquence; artists have illustrated it; and poets have 
immortalized it in their song. Familiar as the narrative is our 
attention can not be directed to it too often. It should not be 
permitted to remain stored up in the silent chambers of forget- 
fulness, covered with the dust of years. It should be slows 
forth and brushed up, so that by contemplating it repeatedly we 
shall learn its many lessons and feel the thrill of its grand 
inspiration. 

May I recall the beautiful words of John Boyle O'Reilly in his 
sweet poetic tribute to the Pilgrim Fathers? 

In Sgn land wherever might holds sway 
128 lea ven is at work to-day. 
s cabin was the chosen womb 
Of tight p predestined for the nations’ gloom. 


grant that those who tend the sheved flame 
their forefa 


ee worthy prove of their name. 


t has 5 dangers, too, perplex; 
Spd new 8 condition vex. 
lords and made 


I ROAT tetas ma, . 
To luere 2 and ‘a hierarcha of trade. 


May we, as they did, teach in court and school 
There must be classes, but no class shall rule. 
[Applause,] 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
8 upon this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all debate upon this section and all amendments 
thereto be now closed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That no expenditure F e com- 
mission until the Commonwealth of Massachusetts „ 28 
by the comm ¥ or contracted to the sum of 
nga for the purposes for which the commission = under 
rovisions of this 8 tures. States 


shal not be held liable for any cost, — nse, obligation, or tndebt 

on account of the maintenance or of any property in respect 
to which any expenditure is made by. the commission under the provi- 
5 of this resolution, nor for any obligation or indebtedness incurred 
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commission may under the ns of this resolution make di- 
tures. All expenditures of the commission shall be allowed paid 
upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor a 5 
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mers, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on line 25, 
page 4, the figures “ $300,000 ” and insert the figures $400,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Dare 4, line 25, strike out “ $300,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof * $400, n 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, at the risk of appearing un- 
gracious, without the slightest desire so to do, I am led to make 
certain observations concerning the resolution which I ‘think 


will make for its betterment. I am sure that everyone will 
join in the thought that this patriotic spectacle is one which’ 
will be of immediate and lasting benefit to the people of the 
State, not alone where the celebration is held, and of those con- 
tiguous to it, but to ali of the people of the United States, 
Therefore I am of those who believe that it is right, eminently, 
fit, and proper, to have the United States join with the State 
in making the appropriations where the State and the United 
States jointly’ receive benefits, either immediate or remote. In} 
this instance the report which is written by one of the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce} recites: 
ch lready $275,000 in 
ae rao jp geen Se ee usetts, a y $275, 8 


increased $425,000, with w 
will be used wholly (barring small administrative expenses) 


gress gives w = gives 
t improvement. 
It seems to me, that when the United States takes with a 
State, as it does here, the matter of affording $400, of the 


money ofthe United States, it is only a fitting response from 
the State whieh receives the great immediate benefit to make 
an equal appropriation. Therefore I think it would be entirely 
the desire of the great State of Massachusetts to have it known 
that in this celebration, the principal features of which will be 
carried on at Provincetown and Plymouth, all within the limits 
of the old Bay State, it contributes at least as much toward the 
celebration as the Government of the United States of America. 
It is sometimes said that we are invading State rights, but for 
one I fear that the States very frequently seek to divest them- 
selves of responsibilities, and in this instance I do not think the 
people of Massachusetts seek to divest themselves 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I must object to all of the 
time being taken up this afternoon by this discussion, when the 
afternoon is supposed to be devoted to a consideration of the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman can object, if he wants to, to wy, 
being granted an additional minute. I do not care. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for one minute. . 

Mr. GARD. I just wanted to complete the thought by saying 
that I think it would be eminently fair to the State of Massachu- 
setts and to the people of the United States as well if there were 
equal contributions by the General Government and the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I might say to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Garp] that the appropriation by the State of 
Massachusetts has already been made, and it was found by the 
joint special committee that looked into these matters of all 
these historical celebrations that have heretofore been had and 
obseryed that the Federal appropriation always was many times 
larger than that of the particular State where the observance 
was held. We have appropriated for expositions and world’s 
fairs at various points in the country many times more than the 
appropriations of the States. We have appropriated millions 
when the State in which the particular fair or exposition was 
held appropriated only up in the hundreds of thousands. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Now, if we impose this additional requirement 
of an appropriation for Massachusetts it will require another act 
of their legislature and will probably require a rearrangement of 
the program already made. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I was led to offer the amendment I did because 
the report says that it is expected to be increased to $425,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; there has been 

Mr. GARD. If that be true, what is the objection to putting 
in $400,000 now? 

Mr. WALSH. Because the recommendation of the governor 
might not be favorably acted upon by the legislature. The 
State of Massachusetts, I would say, has made an appropria- 
tion of $275,000 for Plymouth and $50,000 for Provincetown. 
Now, as the gentleman well knows, the State of Massachusetts 
has been under very heavy obligations on account of the war. 
It has paid a bonus to her soldiers of $100. It has contributed 

very liberally toward the dependents of those soldiers, and it 
Inight be that the legislature would feel that where the pro- 
gram has been already officially adopted it would not be 
wise to increase the appropriation, and I think that in view of 
the fact that the joint special committee has seen fit to recom- 
mend only $50,000 more than the Commonwealth did in each 
particular instance that the limit fixed is sufficiently large. I 
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hope the gentleman will not insist upon his amendment. Ordi- 
narily I would say it might be a wise thing to insist upon equal 
contributions, but while the immediate benefit may go to the 
two localities, still the localities there are visited by people from 
all over the country and the lessons to be derived do not apply 
simply to Plymouth, Provincetown, and Massachusetts, but we 
hope to make this a shrine for the people of America and also 
visitors from other lands to our shores. I hope the amendment 
of the gentleman will not be agreed to. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, much that is really beautiful, not only 
patriotic but even going beyond that, has been said here to-day 
about Massachusetts and of the Pilgrims and the early settle- 
ment of Virginia, and it calls to mind the inspiring and the 
thrilling story by Goldwin Smith of the colonial settlements. 
How remarkable it has all been that there could be gathered 
‘together in America from all quarters of the giobe every tongue 
in creation, every custom, every religion, and ultimately the 
‘assimilation and amalgamation of it into a positive, cohesive 
Yorce that stands together challenging the world to-day for 
liberty and human rights. L[Applause.] That was brought 
about through one definite purpose. These Pilgrims as well 
as the Quakers and those who settled Virginia and Delaware 
and North Carolina had one thing in mind, and it was not only 
religion, because there was nothing said about religion in the 
Declaration of Independence nor in the Constitution. For 
5,000 years men and women had wept and suffered and bled, 
countless thousands of men and women haye died for that one 
thing, the most cherished emotions of the heart and soul— 
human liberty as we have it here and now, enjoy it. Now I 
might tell, as equally applicable as that which has been said in 
regard to the Puritans, of what was done in the settlement of 
‘Pennsylvania by William Penn and his sons, and how they 
bought the land from the Indians and honestly paid for this 
Jand and whose titles are traced back to that time and held 
walid under the laws of the Great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. But we pass that for to-day and dedicate this an hour 
of honor for Massachusetts. But let me submit something, 
‘gentlemen, since there is so much digression, that really applies 
to an important prevailing situation. I will ask the Clerk to 
read here a letter you will all be interested in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read in the gentleman's 
time. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LEWISBURG, PA., April 21, 1920. 

Hon. B. K. FOCHT. 
Mx Dran CONGRESSMAN: A short time ago I noticed a statement in 
the papers that the Grain Corporation, whose official life comes to a 
close the last of May, asks for an extension of time to enable it to dis- 
pose of its enormous stocks of flour and wheat. Since the farmers in 
-general have sold their wheat and received the pecan tent price and 
more, they can not be benefited or hurt by oF urther action by the 
Grain Corporation on this crop. Consequently the one to be taken care 
of is the man that has to pay for the bread, and he can be helped to a 
slight degree if the Grain ration is compelled to sell all its wheat 
direct to millers and prohibited from turning it into the hands of 
speculators, n dealers, elevator companies, or such concerns aš could 
force the price to exorbitant figures. imit the sale entirely to legiti- 
mate millers at the same price at which the Grain Corporation paid for 
the wheat plus N if necessary. Keep it out of the hands of ex- 
perry also, and let Europe buy our flour. Then our own people will 

taken care of; all our mills will be running, so that the dairymen 
may have plenty of mill teeds at lower prices than at present. This in 
itself would have a tendency to keep down the prices of milk, butter, 
and cheese, and make us think that our Government was trying to do 
something real to help keep living expenses from advancing. 

Can't you work this up among your friends and associates? The 
people need some relief, and I think this is a good place to start it. 

Yours, very truly, WALTER McCRACKEN, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. I believe the House fully realizes the pertinency 
and force of the letter, and I therefore ask that I may have the 
consent of the House to extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 4, That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized and directed 
to issue a cial series of postage stamps, in such denominations and 
of such des as he may determine, commemorative of the three bun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Provincetown and 
Plymouth, Mass, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, 
for this porpose: Section 4 provides for the issuing of a special 
series of postage stamps without any designation as to the 
amount. It provides that they shall be issued in sach denomina- 
tions and such designs as may be determined by the Postmaster 
General. It seems to me that the amount should be likewise left 
in the discretion of the Postmaster General, as the amount, 


denomination, and design are all properly within the functions 
of the Postmaster General. Also it would seem to me that sec-! 
tion 4 should be included in the operation-of section 5, because 
clearly after December 31, 1921, there would be no use for the 
continued issue of a special series of postage stamps commemo- 
rative of this event. Section 5 provides that only sections 1 and 

2 of this resolution, which are the appropriation sections, shall 

expire on December 31, 1921, and unless these curative amend- 

ments are offered we have, under section 4, the idea of the 

Postmaster General being authorized to issue a special series 

of stamps without regard to amount and without regard to time 

the stamps shall be issued. I submit the observation to those in 

charge of the bill, There being no observation in reply I offer an 

amendment. In line 20, page 5, after the word “such,” insert 

the word amount.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 5, line 20, after the word ' such,” 
insert the word “ amount.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Kansas? 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of this resolution 
shall expire December 31, 1921. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 5, line 24; strike out the word “and” 
after the figure 1,“ insert a comma after the figure “1,” and after 
re “2” insert the word and figure “and 4,” so that as amended 


Is there objection to the request of the 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears 


an 


“Sec, 5. That the provisions, ok sections 1, 2, and 4 of this resolution 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, we have no objection to that, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise and report the resolution to the House with amendments, | 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re-, 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lenreacn, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration House joint resolution 
302, and had directed him to report the same to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and the resolution as amended do pass. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous question on 
the resolution and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the preamble. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the third reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time and was 
read the third time. 
The SPEAKER. 

lution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLACK and Mr. GARD demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes 5. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Luck, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

MERRITT & CHAPMAN DERRICK & WRECKING CO. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill H. R. 
9629 be taken from the Speaker's table. This bill has been 
passed by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the bill H. R. 9629, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 9629) for the relief of the Merritt & Chapman Derrick 
& Wrecking Co. 


The question is on the passage of the reso- 


\ 
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Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree 
to the Senate amendment striking out section 2 of the bill. This 
bill gives damages out of the Treasury of the United States, 
and it has been stricken out by the Senate. I move that the 
House concur in that amendment. 

Mr. GARD. May we have the bill reported in full and as 
amended, so that we can understand what the amendment is? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owner of the derrick Con- 
cord, arising out of collision between said derrick and the U. 8. 8. 
Robin on January 10, 1919, at the north pier of the Merritt & Chap- 
man Derrick & Wrecking Co.'s dock at the district salvage base, Staple- 
ton, Staten Island, N. Y., for and on account of the losses a to 
have been suffered in said-collision BE. the owner of said derrick Concord 
by reason of damages to said derrick, may be submitted to the United 
States court for the eastern district of New York under and in com- 
pliance with the rules of said court sitting as a court of admiralty; 
and that the said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the whole controversy and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount 
of the legal damages sustained by reason of said collision, if any shall 
be found to be due either for or against the United States, upon the 
same principle and measure of liability, with costs, as in like cases in 
admiral between private parties, with the same right of ppost: 
Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney 
General of the United States as may be provided by order of the said 
court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the 
United States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the 
United States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and 
commenced within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2, That should damages be found to be due from the United 
States to the owner of said derrick Concord, the amount of the final 
decree or decrees therefor shall be paid out of any money in the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The Senate amendment was read as follows: 

Page 2, strike out section 2. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on House joint resolution 302. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WatsH). The gentleman 
from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent to revise and 
extend his remarks on House joint resolution 302. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I believe that the balance of 
the day was set aside for bills on the Private Calendar. I 
ask that the bills on the Private Calendar be taken up and con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would state that 
the announcement that has been made by the Speaker is to 
the effect that when unobjected bills on the Private Calendar 
are in order, they are considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole without a special order. The Clerk will 
report the first bill, 

JOHN A. GAULEY, 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2396) for the relief of John A. Gauley. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? K 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, the bill (H. R. 
2396) for the relief of John A. Gauley, has been before the 
Congress for a number of years, for injuries sustained as long 
ago as December, 1907—something over 12 years ago. The bill 
when it was on the Calendar the last time was passed by re- 
quest of the chairman. I desire to make the inquiry of those 
who speak for the committee concerning the merits of this 
particular bill with respect to any liability on the part of the 
United States, The report shows that this man was injured 
whilst in the act of oiling some of the gearing upon some ma- 
chinery at the arsenal; that he had stepped upon a box; that; 
his duty being to oil certain parts of the machinery, when 
he stepped on the box he placed his hand upon a part of the 
gear that was not guarded. There was no necessity for the 
man placing his hand there, but he did that. The report of 
those who were immediately by at the time show, as I read 
the evidence, that there would be no liability in negligence on 
the part of the United States, I desire to call the attention 
to that idea, so that the gentleman may inform the committee 
of just what his investigation of the evidence has shown. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. GArp] will read the first page of the report in this case, 
he will find that the committee found—and I want to state 
that this bill first came before the House with the unanimous 
report from the Committee on Claims in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, about nine years ago—if the gentleman will read the 
first page of the report, I repeat, he will find that the Com- 


mittee on Claims found at that time that the machinery where 
John Gauley was working at the time of the injury was not 
properly guarded. And I wish also to state to the gentleman 
that from the investigation that I made, from the investigation 
that former Congressman Mitchell, now collector of internal 
revenue for the State of Massachusetts, made, and from the 
investigation that was made by former Congressman Peters, 
afterwards Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and now mayor 
of Boston, it was plainly evident that this was a case which, 
in our opinion, as members of the Massachusetts bar, would 
have been a case which, if this man had been employed by a 
private corporation, would have gone to the jury. Previous 
to the passage of the Federal compensation act by Congress 
there was, of course, no recovery possible in a case of this kind 
except by a special bill. 

I desire also to say to the gentleman from Ohio that bills of 
similar character to this have been passed by Congress. Now, 
the War Department makes the statement at the present time 
that this man was hurt so many years ago—the injury occurring 
in 1907—that for that reason, and other reasons, it does not 
think that there is any merit in the claim. I want to say te 
the House that just as soon as possible after the accident 
occurred the matter was brought to the attention of the Con- 
gressman from the district. As the gentleman knows, it takes 
a iong time to get the necessary affidavits. Any of the Mem- 
bers of the House who have had bills before the Committee on 
Claims knows that it takes a long time before one gets to the 
point where the committee is sufficiently convinced to bring In 
a favorable report. That is what happened in this case, 
There was no negligence on the part of this man or his friends. 
The reason why this bill has never passed, although it was 
recommended unanimously by the Committee on Claims in four 
successive Congresses, is because there has been no opportunity 
to bring the matter up except by unanimous consent, and there 
has always been some one who has objected to its consideration. 

I sincerely trust that no Member will object to the considera- 
tion of this bill to-day and that this man will get relief. In 
regard to this claim Gen. Crozier, who was in charge of the 
Ordnance Department at the time, made the statement that. 
$1,200 was not an unfair amount for Gauley to receive, and I 
hope that now, after all these years of waiting, this bill may 
pass, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. GARD. Still further reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not desire to object and will not object to this 
man getting some compensation, but still I insist that there is 
no legal liability on the part of the United States, 

Mr. DALLINGER. That is perfectly true, for the reason 
that this accident happened before the passage of the Federal 
employees’ compensation act. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman does not contend that there is. 

Mr, DALLINGER. I have tried to make it clear that until 
Congress passed the Federal employees’ compensation act— 
under which this man, if this accident happened to-day, would 
be able to recover compensation—there was no legal liability 
against the Government of the United States in cases of this 
kind. Furthermore, I have already stated that in the opinion 
of three Members of Congress who are members of the legal 
profession, who looked into the matter, this would have been a 
case where, if the accident had happened in a factory belonging 
to a private corporation, the injured man could haye gone into 
a court of law-and recovered damages for the injury, 

Mr. GARD. It is shown by the Chief of Ordnance that the 
gear was in plain view, and it was thought if he had exercised 
due caution the accident would not have occurred. Of course, 
the gentleman understands that in a damage case that is one of 
the elements of negligence. The jury could determine from the 
nature of the machine and the conduct of Gauley whether or 
not he had contributed by any negligence to his injury. But I 
never was keen about a strict adherence to the doctrine of con- 
tributory negligence unless gross negligence is shown. I am 
willing to see men paid who get hurt on machines, because I 
think they should be paid. A number of cases like this have 
been recognized. They are all recognized now under the condi- 
tions of the workmen's compensation act, which is a very good 
and helpful act. But so far as we have gone in cases like this 
we have paid, in cases of this kind, a year’s compensation to the 
man who was injured, based upon a certain rate. 

I trust that the gentleman will understand that when I even 
suggest this I do not do so in the interest of economy or cutting 
down a righteous claim. I suggest it only in the interest of 
fairness, considering the bills that have previously been enacted 
along the same line, and I make that suggestion now. The 
record shows that Mr, Gauley. at that time was receiving $1.76 


Ts there objection to the con- 
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‘a day. The report also shows on page 1 that had he been 
allowed to remain in employment he would have received $2.72 
per day. I make the suggestion to the gentleman, based on our 
previous action in regard to other bills of this kind and the idea 
that Congress previously had of paying a year’s compensation, 
that possibly it would be well in the consideration of this bill, 
following the line of uniformity, to provide payment to Mr, 
Gauley for 365 days, the number of days in a year, at the rate 
of $2.72 per day. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. 
, Mr. GARD, Very well. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that one year’s compensation at the rate received at the time of 


the injury has been the basis for private bills in the case of | 


permanent injury? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. ‘That has been the rule, where they do not 
come within the compensation act and there is no legal liability; 
and there is no liability here. It is a question of affording Mr. 
Gauley something for the injury he received. Iam one of those 
who believe that cases of this kind ought to be cared for, and 
yet I contend that we should have some uniformity of approach 
in cases where there is no legal Hability. There should be one 
standard, and the standard we have already adopted is the pay- 
ment of a year’s compensation. So far as I am concerned, I am 
willing to say that the man should be compensated, not at the 
old rate of $1.76 a day, but I am willing to see that he receives 
compensation at the rate of $2.72 for every day in the year, be- 
cause I think this is an unfortunate case. The man is injured 
in his ability to make a living, and I would be willing as one 
Member of the House alone to accede to that proposition. I 
only suggest it, not to limit the recovery lower than $1,200. Of 
course, it does limit it; but I do not suggest it for that reason, 
but I do so because of the uniformity we have had heretofore in 
regard to other bills of this kind. 8 

Mr. DALLINGER. Would the gentleman object to making it 
$1,0007 

Mr. GARD. I did not figure 
out what it is. 

Mr. DALLINGER. It should also be understood that $2 a 
day then was equal to $4 now. I mean to say that if you want 
to come anywhere near compensating this man, I do not think 
you would do it by accepting the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Ohio as the basis of calculation. 

Mr. GARD. But this would give him the difference between 
$2.72 and $1.76. 

Mr. DALLINGER. The gentleman knows that a dollar wouid 
then buy much more than it would now. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes, 

Mr. PARRISH. I understand this man was injured in De- 
cember, 1907, and that he continued in his position, receiving 
the same compensation that he received at the time of his in- 
jury, for quite a period of time. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes; after he came out of the hospital. 

Mr. PARRISH. And thereafter he received additional com- 
pensation ranging up to $2.72, and he was receiving that at the 
time he resigned in August, 1919, last year. Is not that true? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. ‘Then, as I understand it, this man has not 
suffered any injury or pecuniary loss but has continued in the 
service of the Government continuously from the time he was 
injured until last August. Therefore it seems to me that if 
any additional compensation is due him, it would necessarily 
be based on the rate that be was receiving and did receive for 
such a long period of time. 

I would like to ask, if I may, while I am on my feet, this 
question of the gentleman from Massachusetts: How does it 
happen that there are two reports here? I notice that a report 
is made on August 1, 1919, on this bill, and I also notice that 
another report is made on October 8, 1919. The first report 
recommends favorable consideration of the bill, and the second 
report does not make any recommendation, Can the gentleman 
give us any information on that? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I understand from the chairman of the 
Committee on Claims that the committee desired the House to 
have all the facts, and did not desire to conceal anything. It 
is a fact, as I stated in my opening remarks, that the present 
War Department is not in favor of this claim, and one of the 
reasons it gives is that this man was injured back in 1907, and 
now it is 1920. 

It furthet contends that the claim does not have merit, but the 
fact appears in the report of the committee, and has appeared 
in the reports of the Committee on Claims in other Congresses, 


No; I would not object to it. 


that Gen. Crozier, who at the time this matter happened was 
at the head of the Ordnance Bureau in charge of the Water- 
town Arsenal—who, by the way, never had the reputation of be- 
ing an easy man in his dealings with Government employees— 
thoroughly investigated the matter, and repeated that he thought 
that $1,200 was a compensation, considering that the man 
was permanently injured by having had his fingers caught in 
this machine, 

The officials of the War Department who have made the last 
investigation, on the basis of which the last report from the 
department is made—which report has not affected the action of 
the committee—do not know anything about the actual circum- 
stances of the case. The accident occurred years ago. They 
were not there at the time, and I submit to the House that 
where the head of the Ordnance Department, who himself had 
been commandant of the Watertown Arsenal and who knew 
all the facts of the case, made a report that in his opinion 
$1,200 was a fair amount for this man to get, the House should 
be guided, as the Committee on Claims has been guided, by that 
recommendation from some one who knew about it, rather than 
by the opinion of some present official in the War 
who never knew John Gauley, or anything about his work, or 
anything connected with the ease. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. I notice that the report from Gen. William 
Crozier, dated December 13, 1913, says: 

Although this employee does not appear to have any legal claim 
for compensation for injuries received, this office is howeyer, 
to take a more liberal view of the matter, and it is thought that he 
should receive some compensation for the decreased ty of 
his hand in the other uses which he bas for it in addition to earning 
his living with it. It is therefore thought that the $1,200 carried by the 
inclosed bill is not too great for the injury received. 

That was six years ago. 
mendation ? 

Mr. DALLINGER. He is not connected with the Watertown 
Arsenal now. 

Mr. PARRISH. This is the last we have on that from him? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. : 

Mr. EDMONDS. Gen. Crozier is not connected with the de- 
partment new, ; 

Mr. GARD. Still reserving the right to object, if the gentle- 
man will himself offer an amendment, to be based upon the idea 
that I suggested, I am willing to withdraw my objection. If 
this man worked 365 days in a year, and worked every day, his 
wages at $2.72 would be $992. I am willing to adopt the gentle- 
man’s m and make it $1,000. I have no desire to de- 
prive him of the $1,200, because I would like to see him get 
more than that; but I do this in order to be consistent with other 


cases, 

Mr. DALLINGER. If the gentleman will withdraw his ob- 
jection to the present consideration of the bill, I will offer such 
an amendment. 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I will withdraw it, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
. The Clerk read as follows: 


Has he made any recent reconi- 


hereby appropriated as compensa- 
—.— in the course of his 
duties as an employee of the War 


artment at the Watertown 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the bill in 
line 6 by striking out “$1,200” and inserting in place thereof 
“ $1,000.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DALLINGER: Page 1, line 6, strike out “1.200 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,000.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. j 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division, just to 
check up. I am with the gentleman on his bill. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 37, noes 0. 

Accordingly the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


1s not otherwise appropriated, 
d 
Dep 


i 
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MAJ. GEN. ENOCH H. CROWDER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2867) to authorize the President, when Maj. Gen. Crowder 
retires, to place him on the retired list of the Army as a lieu- 
tenant general. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. RUCKER. I object. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentiémen withhold their objections 
two minutes? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I will reserve the right to object. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will reserve my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUCKER. I object. It is not based on his rulings in 
court-martial cases, either. 

Mr. GARD. Should not these bills which are objected to be 
stricken from the calendar? N 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is in error. A 
bill on the Private Calendar retains its place on the calendar. 


HEIRS OF LEWIS J. BLAIR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8791) to pay to the heirs of Lewis J. Blair, late lieutenant col- 
onel of the Kighty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
amount found due him by the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. m 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. I object. 

Mr. HICKEY, Will the gentleman reserve his objection ?- 

Mr. GARD. I will reserve the right to object. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been pending for 
some time. It was referred to the Court of Claims and à find- 
ing made by that court. I wish to direct attention to the find- 
ing of the Court of Claims, especially the first, second, and third 
finding of facts. 

It will be seen by these findings that this officer performed 
the services of a lieutenant colonel; that under the statute in 
force at that time the governor of the State of Indiana had the 
right to appoint him to this place; that he did appoint him; 
and that he rendered the service and is entitled to the amount 
asked for, which is the amount mentioned in this bill. I am 
sure the gentleman from Ohio does not want to defeat what is 
honestly due an officer who served as this man served during 
the war, and I sincerely hope he will not object to the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

Mr, GARD. This was one of the incomplete commands, of 
which there were a number, where certain commissions were 
sought to be issued but never did issue, because there was no 
place to issue them: 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. I will. 

Mr. BEE. Did the Court of Claims find the amount? 

Mr. HICKEY. No; the second finding of the Court of Claims 
was— 

On October 30, 1863, the said Lewis J. Blair was major of Eighty- 
eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry. On that date and until 
he was mustered out of the service, to wit, on June 14, 1865, the same 
was and continued to be below the minimum number prescribed by Gen- 
eral Order No. 182 of the War Department of June 20, 1863, carryin 


into effect section 20 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 186. 
(12 Stat. L., p. 2 

The lieutenant colonel of said Eighty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
tecr Infantry being then and thereafter out of service in said grade, the 
duties of lieutenant colonel devolved upon this claimant, who then and 
thereafter assumed and performed all the duties of lieutenant colonel 
of said Eighty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry. 

The governor of the State of Indiana also issued to this claimant a 
commission as lieutenant colonel, Eighty-cighth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 


The finding, No. 3, is as follows: 


On the said October 30, 1863, the mustering officer then and there- 
after refused to muster this claimant as lieutenant colonel of said 
Eighty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry solely because his 
command Was below its minimum strength, as aforesaid, although he 
continued to perform the duties of lieutenant colonel until he was 
mustered out of the service as major, June 14, 1865, 

This man rendered the service and filed his claim in the regu- 
lar way. It bas been under consideration a long time; it is a 
just claim; it is as just as would be the claim of the gentleman 
from Ohio to his salary as a Member of this House, and I say 
that the claim ought to be paid. 

Mr. GARD. My reading of the evidence shows that this man 
acted as a major and got the pay and allowances of a major, and 
the report made as late as 1919 shows that nothing has been found 
of record in the office of The Adjutant General that he was mus- 
tered into the office, or that he performed the duty of the grade, 
or was recognized by the military authorities as a lieutenant 


Is there objection? y Re 


colonel prior to his discharge from the service. As a matter of 
fact, there was no place that he could get to as lieutenant colonel 
because it was an incomplete command and there was no neces- 
sity for a lieutenant colonel. Therefore I object. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S, 
2448) for the relief of certain officers of the United States 
Army, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, does this bill carry 
all the different provisions that were recommended in the Com- 
mittee on Claims, including the Graham case, captain of In- 
fantry? 

Mr. CRAGO. If the gentleman will permit, in the case of 
Capt. Graham there was a misconception in regard to it the 
other day when the bill was called up. The bill was not pre- 
pared and the Graham case inserted in it with any purpose of 
overriding the President’s veto of the private bill passed 
through both Houses for the relief of Capt. Graham. I think 
they were placed on the calendar practically at the same time. 
The bill was acted upon and reported out favorably by the Mili- 
tary Committee before definite action was taken on the private 
bill introduced for Maj. Graham, It was done, thinking that 
the omnibus bill would receive consideration first. 

Now, rather than have an objection to the bill I would agree 
to an amendment leaving Maj. Graham out of it, although I 
would prefer to have the bill passed as it is. 

Mr. GARD. I do not have any particular objection to the 
Graham item, except as I recall when the matter was up be- 
fore there was a discussion about the Graham bill which was 
passed by the House and the Senate and which was vetoed by 
the President. and on the presidential veto there has been no 
action by the House save the action of referring it to the com- 
mittee. 2 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say that the Military Committee did not 
feel at liberty, or did not feel disposed, to bring the bill back 
with any recommendation that it be passed over the President's 
veto. 

Mr. GARD. I want my position to be thoroughly understood, 
that if the Graham bill has merit in it, it should be submitted 
to the House as an affirmative proposition rather than be in- 
cluded in an omnibus bill. Therefore, if the Military Commit- 
tee think that Graham should be restored to the rank pro- 
vided in the bill which the Senate and the House passed, it 
seems to me the proper procedure would be to bring it out so 
as to test it in the House. 

Mr. CRAGO. I would have no objection, because I think 
new facts might be developed on a rehearing. 

I will say that if the bill is considered at this time I will not 
object to a motion eliminating the case of Maj. Graham if it 
meets the approval of the House. 

Mr. GARD. There was also some question as to section 1 
of the bill. 

Mr, CRAGO. That is for the English officer, Capt. Barber, 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say that this is a case where an English 
officer was detailed in the beginning of the war as an expert 
instructor for our troops. That during some firing there was 
an explosion of some kind, and this man was rendered totally 
blind. He has no means of support, except the smal! pay al- 
lowed him as a disabled officer of the English Army. Rather 
than have him on our pay roll on the retired list as one of our 
officers who would be similarly disabled, we fixed this at a 
lump sum so that when we made the payment it would be in 
full of every obligation of this country in a pecuniary way for 
the care of this officer. Both the subcommittee and the full 
committee thought this was a better policy than it would be to 
haye him on the list for compensation through all the years 
that he might live. 

It is a very small sum, considering the sacrifice that the man 
made. It was early in the war, when we were needing such 
men. : 

Mr. GARD. There is no question that the man received 
serious injury? 

Mr. CRAGO. He is totally blind. 5 

Mr. GARD. And he received the injury while assisting in 
the training of troops, This is- the situation, however: He 
was a member of an army of one of our allies at the time he 
was injured, and since he has been receiving compensation as 
provided by the laws of the country to which he belongs. 

Mr. CRAGO. That is true, but the man is a married man 
and is dependent on the small pay which he gets as a disabled 
officer of the English Army. I will say that that pay is very 
small compared even with the pay that we give our officers. 
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Mr. GARD. Would there be any objection on the part of 
the British Government to our taking action of this kind in 
this particular case? While I recognize the merits of the par- 
ticular case, I do not want to go too far without having a word 
from those who represent the executive branches of America 
and of England, whether a policy of this kind is thought to be 
desirable. In other words, if an American officer is injured in 
England and is incapacitated, either wholly, as this man is, or 
partly, is there any policy agreed upon and carried out by 
which the American officer would receive, in addition to his 
American compensation, a grant of money from the English 
Government? I want to be fair to the English soldier, but I 
want to be eminently fair also to the American soldier. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, if any case of that kind has oc- 
curred, it has not been brought to the attention of our commit- 
tee. I doubt if such a case has occurred. We were too short 
of officers to be furnishing officers for the training of English 
troops, and, if the gentleman will notice the communication 
from the Acting Judge Advocate General, some objection was 
made along that line to the granting of an annuity, the placing 
of the man on the retired list, or giving him a yearly sum, and 
for that reason we thought it was a better policy for us to 
give this man what would be considered fair compénsation 
had he received this injury in some accident in civil life, and 
have it wiped off our books as far as the financial side of the 
matter is concerned. We believe that to be the better policy. 

Mr. GARD. Is there any recognition of this by the War 
Department, in so far as a recommendation is concerned? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes; the recommendation is from the Surgeon 
General of the Army, who knows about the matter. 

Mr. GARD. Is there any recommendation from the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army? 

Mr. CRAdO. The Judge Advocate General's recommendation 
is on page 3 of the report, and the recommendation of the 
Secretary. of War will be found on the fourth page of the report, 
and in that I call the attention of the gentleman to the follow- 
ing language: 

I am told that Lieut. Barber is a married man, dependent upon his 
pay as a soldier, and that his disability pay under the army r - 
tions of Great Britain would not be large. I earnestly recomm the 

ssage of this bill, not only as a graceful act of International conr- 
esy but as an act of justice to this excellent officer who has become 
disabled in our military ce. 

The Secretary accompanied that letter with a memorandum 
of the facts concerning the accident, which were laid before 
the committee. We felt that we should do something, and it 
was a question of policy as to what we should recommend. 
eee we unanimously recommended a lump-sum appropria- 

on. 

Mr. GARD. Instead of the participation in the benefits of 
any of the war-risk insurance acts? 

Mr. CRAGO. Of course, we had no way of placing him under 
the benefits of the war-risk insurance act. 

Mr. GARD. Except by special bill. 

Mr. CRAGO. We could by special bill, or we could have 
placed him on the retired list of our Army. 

Mr. GARD. This, of course, is a special bili in itself, which 
appropriates this lump sum? 

Mr. ORAGO. Yes. This came to us in the way of paying 
him an annuity. 

Mr. GARD. What was the amount of the annuity? 

Mr. CRAGO. I see by reference to the bill that it was an 
attempt to make him subject to the provisions of the war-risk 
act. That was the bill which we considered. Rather than 
put an officer of the English Army in that class of persons, 
we thought it better to give him a lump-sum appropriation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. I presume the gentleman will offer his amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, still reserving the right to ob- 
feet 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman say there has been any differ- 
ent finding by the War Department in regard to the Graham 
case? 

Mr. CRAGO. I am led to believe that there is a difference 
of opinion there from what there was when the veto was rec- 
ommended ; but I suggest to the gentleman that rather than have 
any objection made to this—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. 


The regular order is, Is there 


Les. 


Mr. BLANTON, I will state to the gentleman from Ohio and 
he will probably remember—that I objected to this case coming 
up on the last private bill day. After my objection was made I 
was informed that the former stand taken by the War Depart- 
ment, which led to the veto of this former Graham bill which 
passed both the House and the Senate, is af this time withdrawn, 

Mr. GARD. That is what I have been trying to find out. 

Mr. BLANTON, That led me to withdraw my opposition to 
it, and under the circumstances I hope the gentleman from Ohio 
will not object. y 

Mr. GARD. I am not objecting. I am putting it up to the 
chairman of this committee. 

Mr. CRAGO. Nothing has come to us officially about that 
case. 

Mr. BLANTON. And nothing has come to me officially, ex- 
cept what has come to the gentleman. The same information 
has come to me. 

Mr. CRAGO. Information has been given that this is not now 
objectionable. Whether that is true or not I do not know. 

Mr, GARD. If the gentleman will state that it is not now 
objectionable, I will state that I have no inclination to object 
to the case of Maj. Graham, On the other hand, if the gentle- 
man wants to eliminate him, I simply offer this as a suggestion, 
that the bill be so amended. 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say to the gentleman that I do not believe 
the bill will meet with objection if it goes to the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
ment has any objection to it. 
and it might be again vetoed. 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say to the gentleman that this bill will 
go to conference, and I am frank to say to the gentleman that 
if the objection of the War Department is not removed as to 
Maj. Graham we will endeavor to eliminate that provision in 
conference. 

Mr. GARD. I would prefer to have the matter acted on 
directly. If the gentleman will state that he has official infor- 
mation that this Graham bill is not now objectionable to the 
War Department and the President, notwithstanding the pre- 
vious veto, which, of course, was made on information obtained 
from the War Department, I would have no objection, buf it 
would seem to me to be better to leave out the case of Maj. 
Graham. ; 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say to the gentleman that I can not say 
to him that I have official knowledge of anything of that kind, 
I am told by Maj. Graham that had the facts all been known 
at that time the recommendation would not have been made, 
and if the gentleman will recall, this is not a matter of putting 
a man back into the Army 

Mr. GARD. I know it is a question of restoring him to his 
grade. 

Mr. CRAGO. That is all it is, and I would be very frank to 
say to the gentleman that rather than have this bill go to the 
President with that provision in it, if that objection is not 
removed, I would prefer to take it out in conference. " 

Mr. GARD. I think we would better take it out now. 

Mr. CRAGO. I would prefer that it go through as it is, 

Mr. GARD. Better take it out now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: t 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pay, but of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Frank Barber, a first Hheutenant 
of the rset Regiment of Infantry of the British Army, who lost the 
sight of both eyes and became totally blind by reason of a premature 
explosion on February 14, 1918, while acting as an instructor of the 
United States troops at Camp Wheeler, Ga., as compensation for disa- 
bility resulting therefrom, such sums of money as by the act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,’ ap- 
proved September 2, 1914, and for other beige SS approved October 6, 
1917, is provided to be paid as compensation for disabilityeto an injured 
person who has lost both eyes or become totally blind from causes: 
occurring in the line of duty in the service of the United States; and 
such compensation shall be payable and be paid as of and from the 
14th day of February, 1918, and under and according to the terms, 
conditions, and basis of computation in said act provided, and such 
sum shall be in full of all claims, legal or equitable, of the said 
Frank Barber, his heirs, resentatives, or assigns. 

Sec. 2. Col. William A. Simpson: That the President of the United 
States, in his discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized to a int, 
by and with the consent of the Senate, Col. William A. Simpson, United 
States Army, retired, to the position and rank of brigadier general on 

e 


We have this safeguard if the War Depart- 
There is still time to assert it, 


list. 
3. Maj. H. W. Daley: That the President of the United States, 


EC, 

in his diseretlon, be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, Maj. H. W. Daley, National Army, to 
the position and rank of major on the retired list. 


1920. 
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Sec. 4. Capt. Daniel W. Hand: That the name of Daniel W. Ha: 
now captain of Field Artillery, be placed on the lineal list of officers o 


Field Artillery in the position it would have ied if he had not 

suffered the loss of rank announced in General Orders, No. 156, War 

Department, August 8, 1910; and the President of the United States, 

in his discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint Capt. 

Hand, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to the grade 

= ee ee positon mer 8 a o. to be an addi- 
onal number e grade until absorbed and no longer. 

Sud. 5. Capt. Leonard F. Matlack: That the President of the United 
States, in his discretion, be, and he is hereb: 
by and with the advice and consent of the te, p 

atlack, now serving with the Eighth Cavalry, to the position and 
rank of captain on the retired 5 

Sec. 6. Credit in the accounts of Col. Jesse Mel. Carter: The account- 
ing officers of the Treasury are authorized and directed to allow and 
credit in the accounts of Col. Jesse Mel. Carter, Cavalry, United States 
Army, the sum of $352.23, disallowed against him on the books of 
the Treasury. 

. T. Capt. J. C. Garrett: That the President of the United States, 

in his discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and 

with the advice and consent of the nate, J. C. Garrett, formerly a 

repra of SAYAD to take rank as if he had remained continuously 
e service, 

Sxc. 8. Col. Samuel R. Jones: That the President of the United 
States, in his discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, Col. Samuel R. 
Jones, United States Army, retired, to the position and rank of briga- 
dier general on the retired list. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 11, after the word “ therefrom,” strike out “such sums 
of money as by the act entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and for 
other pu approved October 6, 1917, is provided to be paid as 
compensation for disability to an ured person who has lost both 
eyes or become totally blind from causes occurring in the line of 

duty in the service of the United States; and such compensation shall 
be payable and be paid as of and from the 14th day of February, 1918, 
and under and according to the terms, conditions, and basis of com- 
38 in said act provided,” and insert in lieu thereof “the sum 
of $5, Pea 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Page 2, line 14, strike out all of section 2 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


authorized to appoint, 
Capt. Leonard F. 


lar Army, 
Was. by 


the foot of the list of capta of Infantry, be, 
restored to the position on the lineal list of * of Infan 0 
Regular Army which he would have held had 

service; that is to say, to a place on the li 
Heap just above that occupied b; N 

in this act contained shall entitle the 

or allowances. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


1 ve 8, line 7, strike out the word “Daley” and insert the word 
* Daly,” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Same amendment, line 10, page 3. 
The question. was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Page 3, line 11, strike out the word “ Major” and insert in Heu 
thereof the words “First Lieutenant.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


* 4, line 4, strike out all of section 6 and insert in lieu thereof: 

“That the President be, and he is h „ authorized to permit the 
reenlistment in the United States Army, at the grade held 
the time of his dishonorable discharge from the service, of Omer Ger- 
main Paquet, formerly a eee sergeant, and the said Omer 
Germain Paquet shall, for the purpose of computing continuous service, 
for ascertaining the rate at which he shall be paid, and for retiremen’ 
be — to have served continuously from the date of his las 
enlistment.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Page 4, line 15, strike out all of sections 7 and 8 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Suc. 7. That in view of the conspicuous. service in the Battle of 
Chateau-Thierry of John Elmer Wright, second lieutenant, Third Trench 
Mortar Battery, Third Division, United States Army, he ha com- 
manded a unit greater than the unit corresponding with his and 
by reason of the serious wound he received in this e 
of 1 the President be, and he hereby is, autho 
and th the advice and consent of the Senate, the said John El 
Wright to the rank of first lleutenant and to grant him a commission in 
accordance with such rank: Provided, That immediately thereafter the 
said John Elmer Wright be placed on the retired list the Army as a 
at lieutenant, with the pay and emoluments of a retired officer of that 
grade. p 

“ Sec. 8. That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to restore Harry Graham, captain of Infantry, to his former 
position on the lineal list of captains of Infantry immediately below 
that of * John Randolph. 

“Suc. 9. That the President of the United States, in his diseretion, 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap t, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, William Shelby Barriger, who enlisted in the 
Regular Army on September 15, 1900, and who rose to be a first tieu- 
tenant of Cavalry, at present 5 major of Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, a captain of Cavalry, to take rank at the foot of the regular list 
of captains of 5 Provided, That no back pay or allowances shall 
accrue as a result of the passage of this act: ed further, That the 


total number of captains of Cavalry is increased by one for the purpose 
of this act." z 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, what is the final judgment of the 
committee now in reference to this Graham bill, as to whether 
it shall be included or not? We are up to it now. 

Mr. CRAGO. Well, the gentleman did not understand that I 
was going to make the motion to exclude him from the bill, I 
said if the House, acting as the committee, thinks it better to 
leave him out, all right. Otherwise we will leave it as it is. 

Mr. GARD. I understand the position of the gentleman is: 
that he wants somebody else to make a motion to strike out. 

Mr. CRAGO, No; I would like to have the bill passed, if the 
gentleman pleases, just as itis. That is what we want and that 
is what we have recommended. We still think that we are per- 
fectly safe in going to conference on this bill and there ascer- 
tain if the objection to Graham has been removed. 

Mr. GARD. It would seem to me to have been the better 
policy in regard to Graham’s reinstatement, which is a very 
delicate. matter, and I dislike to stand in the way of a man 
getting the position he is entitled to after the great service of 
Capt. Graham; but, on the other hand, we are faced with the 
proposition that we once passed a bill for the relief of Graham 
and the President vetoed it after a strong letter from the War 
Department. Nothing since then has transpired to show that 
the veto was made under circumstances which were not fully 
understood and different conditions now prevail, so why include 
the Graham bill in here? 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say to the gentleman that while I think 
something has occurred, and before this bill is finally passed we 
will know officially whether it has or not, we will not risk send- 
ing this bill to the President with the Graham provision in it 
unless the War Department has changed its attitude with regard 
to Graham, because we do not want to risk a disapproval of this 
bill. But I will say to the gentleman one item in this bill is to 
correct a mistake made just exactly like this by the War Depart- 
ment, where there is a reenlistment provided for. 

Mr. GARD. But that did not go as far as a presidential veto. 

Mr. CRAGO. It went as far as a dishonorable discharge from 
the Army, which meant as much to that man as this did to 


G 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition on the 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this Graham matter formerly 
passed this House without a dissenting vote. It also passed the 
Senate without a dissenting vote. But when it went to the 
President he vetoed it on the recommendation of the Secretary 
of War. It is merely a question of restoring to his proper 
seniority one of the officers of our Army. The whole trouble 
arose in an examination that this officer was forced to undergo. 
The board of examiners in passing upon this examination made 
the report that this officer had cheated, and he was brought be- 
fore a court-martial and dishonorably discharged from the 
Army. The only proof on God’s earth that was produced against 
this officer was the mere statement by one of the board of ex- 
aminers that the map which he had made in the examination 
was so correctly drawn that in their opinion it was impossible 
for a man to have made it unless he cheated. Now, the matter 
was submitted to the Military Affairs Committee of this House, 
which exonerated this officer and favorably reported the bill for 
passage. The matter was considered by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in the Senate, which exonerated this officer, and 
it favorably reported the bill; and we passed the bill and the 
Senate passed the bill, and when it went to the President and 
the Secretary of War recommended that the bill be vetoed, as 
before stated, the President vetoed it. Now, there is the parlia- 
mentary status of this bill. When this amendment was called 
up on the last Private Calendar day I objected to this bill upon 
the ground that there was already a veto message from the 
President on this bill undisposed of, and that we ought to vote 
on the veto message, which seems to have been sidetracked by 
some committee. But after preventing this bill coming up by 
my objection, I was forced by the information brought to me to 
conclude, because several parties spoke to me about it, that the 
War Department had withdrawn their objection in this case, and 
I am like the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
says he has no official knowledge. I have no official knowledge 
except seemingly reliable information that is brought to me. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will permit, is it not also 
correct that the veto of the President was not upon the question 
of fact, but merely upon the objection which was made to put- 
ting him back in his original place in the lineal line? 

Mr. BLANTON, That is exactly the fact. The President in 
his message to this Congress stated that he vetoed the bill npon 
a letter from the Secretary of War, and he did not even tell us 
what the letter was. 
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Mr. CALDWELL. The letter was that it would be unfair to 
the men who were on the list 

Mr. BLANTON. But the question now with us is whether it 
is not unfair to this officer not to restore him to his proper 
seniority and not let a lot of new fellows come in and be ahead 
of him. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman is entirely right. I voted 
in favor of reporting this bill out of the committee. And I will 
say in addition to the things the gentleman has already said 
about it that this officer has served in the war in a higher 
capacity than he is now asking. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection and 
I hope this will pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out the language included in section 8. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio offers 
an amendment to the committee amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp to the committee amendment: On page 5, 
Une 19, strike out all of section 8. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUDSPETH : Amend the bill by inserting 
“Section 8 (a)“ between lines 23 and 24, on page 5. as follows: 

“Sec. 8 (a). Capt. J C. Garrett: That the esident of the United 
States, in bis discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, J. C. Garrett, formerly 
a captain of Cayalry, to take rank as if he had remained continuously in 
the service.” 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speuker, I reserve the point of order on 
that. Do I understand the gentleman is now amending the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is what I am attempting to do, or to 
put an amendment on the bill. I am not versed in parliamentary 
procedure. 

Mr. TILSON. 
middle of an amendment already adopted. 
parliamentary side of it only. 

Mr. CRAGO. I suggest that the gentleman had best offer it 
to section 10 of the bill. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, the committee amendment has been 
adopted, and if this amendment is offered at all it should be 
offered to section 10 of the bill. 

Mr. HUDSVPETH. I ask, Mr. Speaker, to so offer the amend- 
ment. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent to modify his amendment by substituting “section 10” 
for “section 10 (a).“ Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUDSPETH : Page 6, after line 9, insert a 
pew section : 

* Rec, 10. Capt. J, C. Garrett: That the President of the United 
States, in his discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by 
and with the adyice and consent of the Senate, J. C. Garrett, formerly 
a captain of Cavalry, to take rank as if he had remained continuously in 
the service.” 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I want to state to you that this bill, that I am offering now 
us an amendment, was passed by the Senate in the Sixty-fifth 
Congress and also by the present Senate. 

The history of this case, briefly, is as follows: This officer, 
Capt. J. C. Garrett, was stationed at Fort Bliss, El Paso, Tex., 
and was in charge of the funds of Company A. He kept 
those funds part of the time in the bank and part of the time 
in his trunk, and he had $307, or about that amount, in his 
trunk that he intended to deposit in the bank, but on the day 
he intended to do so his company was called to the Big Bend, 
200 miles distant. The Mexican commander at Ojinaga had 
been forced by Villa across the river into the State of Texas. 
Garrett’s company was called there, and his trunk was shipped 
to Glen Springs, which was 100 miles farther on, where another 
raid had been made. I should have stated that he was expected 
to go to Glen Springs, but afterwards his company of Cavalry 


The gentleman is offering it right now in the 
I am speaking of the 


was called to the Big Bend, across from Presidio. This money 
remained in the trunk. Garrett went to the Big Bend in order 
to protect the lives of the Americans in that section. The 
money remained in his trunk that was shipped to Glen Springs 
for over two months. In the meantime Garrett was arrested 
for embezzling these funds. He refused to employ an attorney, 
and was sentenced to Leavenworth. The Secretary of War 


recommended that he be pardoned and restored to citizenship, 


and he was pardoned, and when his trunk was found at Glen 
Springs, under a mesquite tree, every dollar of the money was 
found in it; not a cent had been taken; but he was dis- 
charged from the Army. His history is that he is a young man 
from New York State, who enlisted in the Army at the age of 
18, and in four years he was promoted to the rank of captain, 
and was personal bodyguard to Pershing when the general 
went into Mexico after Villa, and rendered valiant service by 
killing three insurrecto leaders down in Mexico, That is the 
history of this young man that they have attempted to dis- 


grace. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman state what 
court he was tried by? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. He was tried by court-martial at El Paso. 
He refused to employ an attorney and said that he was inno- 
cent. Every dollar of the money was found in his trunk. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Did he make a defense? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. He did not make any defense at all, except 
that he pleaded not guilty, and said that the money was in the 
trunk. And they found every dollar of it. Yet this young man 
was discharged from the Army, his rank taken away from 
him that he had acquired in four years of splendid service in 
this country. 

I believe, gentlemen, he ought to be restored to his former 
rank and reinstated in the Army. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to the 
parliamentary procedure in regard to this matter, assuming 
that this is the same Capt. J. C. Garrett who was included in 
section 7, on page 4. Section 7, when the bill was read here- 
tofore, was stricken out as a committee amendment, and the 
committee amendment was approved, as I recall. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is inclined to think 
that if the point of order had been made when the amendment 
was proposed it would have been sustained, but it is too late 
to raise a point of order now, the amendment having been 
offered and debated. 

Mr. TILSON. Was it not also permitted to be inserted after 
section 9 by unanimous consent? 

Mr. GARD. I do not make a point of order at all. I do 
not know anything about the merits of the case. 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say to the gentleman that that is the 
same man who was mentioned in section 7 of the original bill. 
I do not recall exactly why the committee struck that out. It 
is rather a close question—— 5 

Mr. GARD. That is the trouble with a case of this kind. 
Here is a committee composed of able men 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say to the gentleman that, although it 
is almost six months since we considered this case, the testi- 
mony as recited by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH], 
who introduced this amendment, is substantially the testimony 
that was before our committee at that time, and that it was 
stated that when the trunk of this man was found, the funds 
of which he is charged with being short were found in that 
trunk. - 

Mr. GARD. I do not know anything about the case. It may 
be exactly what the gentleman from Texas says it is. But 
what I am calling attention to is the fact that the committee 
is deliberately placing itself in a position where none of the 
bill can be sustained, because having stricken this out at one 
time and having that action approved, it now consents to hav- 
ing the same thing come in again. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I think I can explain why the item was 
stricken out. This case is covered by a bill that was passed 
twice by the Senate, and when we were considering the bill 
as it came before us we had no witnesses before us at that time. 
I presume we could have had them if we had taken the time 
to get them. We were trying to get this bill reported out. 


Without passing upon the merits of the case, although in 
support of the bill there was filed a memorandum setting 
forth the facts substantially as stated by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. HupsrerH], as to which I do not think there is any 
doubt, because the Senate report carries practically the same 
facts, it was thought we would be safe in letting this case stay 
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out of the bill unless some fight were made on the floor of the 
House, and if a fight were made it might be put back, and then 
if it were not when the bill went to conference no doubt a num- 
ber of other such cases would be tacked on in conference, and 
it could then be considered in connection with them. 

Mr. GARD. My idea is that, in fairness to the membership 
of the House, the Committee on Military Affairs having stricken 
this out after having heard the evidence, the com- 
mittee should at least explain its action. Here is a case where 
a man makes no defense. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I have plead guilty for the committee con- 
cerning that case. I think the matter was stricken out because 
we had not the evidence before us or the witnesses before us. 

Mr. GARD. It makes a great deal of confusion. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Surely. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crago] said he did 
not have this information and he would not oppose this if I 
should bring it up on the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsrery]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. ` 

On motion of Mr. Craco, a motion tọ reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

BLANCHE UTLEY. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 10317) for the relief of Blanche Utley. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, when this case 
was up before there was some controversy about it, largely 
in so far as it affected the extent of the injury and the amount 
of compensation, as I recall. 

As I understand it this young girl was injured while oecupy- 
ing a lawful position on a public highway, the accident occur- 
ring by a Government airplane dragging a wire across her face. 
The case is one which appeals to me as a case which, in the 
absence of any other provision for payment, is proper for our 
consideration, Therefore I am not disposed to object to it, 
-but I reserve the right to object for the purpose of haying the 
gentleman from Texas inform the committee as to what the 
extent of the injury is. This bill carries an appropriation of 
$5,000, and the medical evidence is limited, I take it, as to 
the injury which was received and as to the permanency of the 
injury. Of course, if the injury is a permanent disfiguring 
of this young girl, $5,000 is an amount of money that will not 
compensate her. On the other hand, if it is an injury which 
can be remedied by medical science, then this sum may be too 


great. 

In that connection I desire to say that the pertinent thing, 
it seems to me, is that there has never been any medical treat- 
ment of this girl except first-aid treatment of the whole family 
when they were scraped by this wire, for which $25 was paid. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD, I made the reservation of objection for the pur- 
pose of having the gentleman explain the bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say to the gentleman and to the 
other Members present that the injuries to this little girl are 
not only severe, but they are permanent. They are outlined 
on page 11 of the report of the committee in a statment made 
by the medical officer of the Army, Capt. Arthur J. Boyd, at 
the post hospital at Taliaferro Field, Hicks, Tex., June 21, 
1918, after an examination made on the day of the injury, in 
which he says: 

Blanche Utley, age T years: Transverse wound across face, invol 
both sides of face, complete severance of nose to malar, incised w 


from center of forehead to bridge of nose 2 inches long meeting 


wound running transversely across face, sut Skin wound on 


body. left side, on of last rib, su 
Multiple lacerations about right elbow. i 

Mr. GARD. There is no injury in that which would be per- 
manent except the facial injury. 

Mr. LANHAM. I have not completed my statement. 

Mr. GARD, I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
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Mr. LANHAM. When I was in Texas in November I saw 
this little girl and had an opportunity to investigate the extent 
of her injuries. They are not altogether facial. She has great 
scars upon her arms and upon one of her hips. A fair idea 
of the facial injury is indicated by a photograph here, as well 
as it can be shown pictorially. She is disfigured for the re- 
mainder of her life. A report made by another Army medical 
officer on December 29, 1919, subsequent to this examination 
which I made of her, reads as follows, this examination being 
made by Lieut. Lewis H. Long, Medical Corps, on duty at Talia- 
ferro Field: 

Examination of this case shows the following conditions: Scar ex- 
paseit ‘muscle on Tighe “ice, the acho act BE eny fas 
been destroyed and tears flow over the cheek, also the inj 55 this 


point has contracted the tissue and pulls the lower lid sli down- 


ward. No impairment of health. n tly scar is the only de- 


fect alr gs of the two mentioned. It is my opinion the scar will be 
permanen 
Find inclosed photograph of the claimant Blanche Utley, which 


was taken about November 22, 1919. 


This second examination and report was made a year and a 
half after the injury. 

Mr. GARD. Is this statement in the committee report? 

Mr. LANHAM. No, sir; this is in a letter dated December 
29, 1919, to the chairman of the Committee on Claims from 
Maj. Gen. Henry Jervey, Assistant Chief of Staff and Director 
of Operations. 

I will say to the gentleman that there was not very much 
that could be done except simply to sew up this poor girl's 
face, which was not a very expensive operation. Investigations 
were made with the Johns Hopkins people in Baltimore, who 
have had considerable success, it seems, in what they call cos- 
metic surgery, trying to repair injuries of this character, and 
the report from there is to the effect that it is not likely that 
any material improvement of the girl’s condition could be made 
by further cutting these scars and sewing them together. 

Mr. GARD. Has the girl been taken to Johns Hopkins? 

Mr. LANHAM. She has not. I will say to the gentleman 
that I personally talked about this matter to a very distin- 
guished physician and surgeon of my own city of Fort Worth, 
who is a graduate of the Johns Hopkins University. I talked 
to him in Washington. He frequently visits the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, and is familiar with the work done there in this 
respect, and he assured me that nothing could be done to relieve 
materially that condition. 

Friends of the family took the matter up with the Johns 

Hopkins Hospital people, sent photographs of the girl, and re- 
ceived a letter from them saying that they could offer no hope 
of a material improvement in what they termed cosmetic 
surgery. 
The little girl's nose on one side was completely severed and 
is attached at the cheek at an unsightly angle; the face is 
badly scarred on both sides. She was a beautiful child 
originally, as the pictures taken before the injury will show, 
and, as indicated by the later photographs, is now absolutely 
disfigured in her personal appearance for the remainder of her 
life. The doctors who have examined her say that the condi- 
tion is permanent. In addition to that, the inquiry made by 
myself and friends of the family in Fort Worth reveal the fact 
that her condition is permanent. 

Mr. GARD. The difficulty is that there is no medical testi- 
mony here that this can not be remedied. My position is this: 
It may be at this time it is premature to take action in giving 
the girl this sum of money. It may be that she is entitied to 
more and it may be, on the other hand, that she would not be 
entitled to so much, depending on the medical testimony which 
so far is not at all accurate. 

Mr. LANHAM. I think the medical testimony is sufficient. 
There is a medical examination made by Army authorities 
December 29, 1919, of the girl’s condition, in which they say 
it is permanent. A prior medical examination was made the 
day of the injury. In addition to that, if the gentleman could 
see the little girl and thus realize her condition, which is 
minimized rather than aggravated in these pictures, he would 
know that the injury is permanent as to the restoration of the 
face, to say nothing of the arms and hips. So far as the amount 
of this claim is concerned, that was determined by an official 
investigation by a board of officers appointed for that purpose 
who heard all the witnesses and saw and examined the 
child. 

Mr. GARD. The proper way, it seems to me, would be to 
have the child taken to some competent medical authority for 
treatment such as could be afforded where cosmetic surgery 
is used and determine what can be done, 
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Mr. LANHAM. I will say that has been done to the extent 
these people can afford it. They have the letter mentioned 
from the Johns Hopkins Hospital. I have the opinion of a 
most competent. physician, who is a graduate of Johns Hop- 
kins and is recognized as one of the ablest men in our 
part of the country, and the Johns Hopkins people themselves 
will tell you that he is entirely capable of passing judgment on 
the case. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
Bacon Saunders? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; though he is an eminent surgeon also. 
I am referring to Dr. K. H. Beall, whose father before him 
was a famous surgeon, as the gentleman from Texas knows. 

Mr. GLYNN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. y 

Mr. GLYNN. This accident occurred June 20, 1918? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. GLYNN. A year and a half later you have the report of 
the Army surgeon of her condition at present. 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes; and it was worse at that time than it 
was just after she was injured. 


Is the doctor the gentleman refers to Dr. 


Mr. GARD: ‘The report shows that the only medical treat- 
ment the girl had was embraced in the $25 received in March 
28, 1919. 

Mr, LANHAM. The report of the surgeon was that the in- 
juries were sutured. 

Mr. GARD. That simply means that they were sewed up. 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 


Mr. LAYTON. If the gentleman will yield, I want to say 
that I rode 900 miles, cut off a man’s leg, treated him three 
months, and never got a penny. 

Mr. GARD. Evidently the gentleman had no claim against 
Congress for that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANHAM. Let me say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
the parents of this girl are poor people. The father is a man 
with only one leg, and thus hardly qualified for hard work. 

Mr. GARD. Oh, the circumstances in the case unquestion- 
ably appeal to everyone. 

Mr, LANHAM. What I mean to say is that a charge of $25 
against this hard-working man might be equivalent to a charge 
of a great deal more to a person who is able to pay it. 

Mr. GARD. It simply indicates that there was not very much 
done, 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not think so, necessarily, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure the distinguished jurist from 
Ohio has appointed attorneys in his court to represent parties 
probably in cases where, if they had been charged as a private 
client would, able to pay it, the fee would have amounted to 
several thousand dollars, when they got only a small amount 
because they had been appointed by the court. 

Mr. GARD. Yes; and I have made some appointments where 
I did not think they earned what they did get. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 7 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I want to say that after a 
surgical operation frequently but one dressing of the wound is 
necessary. The injury had already been inflicted, and it is 
quite possible that only one or two dressings were made after 
the wounds were sutured. That is modern surgery. 

Mr. GARD. But under modern surgery when persons have 
facial injuries cosmetic surgery has developed to such an extent 
that very remarkable things are done in the way of restoring 
noses and other parts of the face, and nobody seems to have 
done anything like that here. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I took this matter up person- 
ally with Dr. Beall when he was here on his way to the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital—a man who is recognized in our section of 
ihe country and by the Johns Hopkins people as thoroughly 
qualified to speak in this matter—and he told me there was 
nothing in cosmetic surgery that would materially improve the 
condition of this child. 3 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman says that these injuries are 
permanent, I shall not object. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is the report of the medical authorities 
in this case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pared The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian of the estate of 


Blanche Utley, a minor, of Fort aes Tarrant County, Tex., the sum 


of $5,000 in full compensation for injuries sustained by the said 
Blanche Utley due to an aeroplane owned by the United States Govern- 
ment while engaged in practice flying in Tarrant County, Tex., striking 
a barbed-wire fence near an automobile standing in a public road and 
in which said Blanche Utley was sitting, knocking said barbed wire 
loose from said fence and against the said occupant, Blanche Utley, of 
said automobile in such a manner and way as to injure and cut the 
said Blanche Utley, on the 20th day of June, A. D. 1918. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LAN HAM, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp my remarks, together with a brief statement of the 
law as I think it is, in support of a resolution which I have 
offered to withdraw our troops from Europe. 

The SPEAKER pro témpore. The gentleman from Mlinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
a brief statement of the law with reference to the withdrawal of 
troops from Europe. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday next, after the reading of the Journal and the 
transaction of business upon the Speaker's table, at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of Messrs. GARNER, LoncwortH, and 
Green of Iowa, I be allowed to proceed for 30 minutes upon the 
matter of excess profits. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that on Tuesday next, after the reading 
of the Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
table, at the conclusion of the remarks of Messrs. GARNER, LONG- 
WORTH, and GREEN of Iowa, he be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes on the subject of excess profits. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9257) for the relief of the Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
there anyone here representing this matter? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who is inter- 
ested in this is absent, and if there be no objection I would be 
willing to have the matter go over. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this. 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

W. LOAIZA & CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11067) to refund certain duties paid by W. Loaiza & Co. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BENJAMIN O. KERLEE, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 25) for the relief of Benjamin O. Kerlee. 

The Clerk reported the bill by title. h 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may we have the bill reported? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay. out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Benjamin 0. Kerlee the sum of 
$1,200 for injuries received while employed in the service of the Govern- 
ment as a workman in the Kaniksu National Forest, in the State of 
Idaho, during the year 1915. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
bill being one for an appropriation to one Benjamin O. Kerlee 
for injuries received while in the employment of the Goyern- 
ment and working in the national forest, I would ask the gen- 
tleman who has charge of the bill to explain it to the House, 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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so that we may understand thoroughly the exact status of the 
matter. A 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, the situation as far 
as I know is this: This man was an employee of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the Forestry Service, and in the 
performance of his duty he was injured by a falling tree. His 
leg and ankle were broken, his ribs were broken, and he was 
otherwise injured. He remained, I think, in bed for about 14 
months, and at the end of that time his services in the Forestry 
Service were rejected because he was crippled and could not 
perform the duties required of that position. He had been in 
the service of the department, I think, for some two years before 
he was injured. That is, in brief, the situation about him. 

Mr. GARD. The record, as I read it, shows that after the 
injury he was paid at the rate of $2.50 per day and the value 
of subsistence of $1 per day for 366 days, and that the amount 
received by him was $1,281, and at the end of the compensation 
period, which was the payment of this $1,281, the forest super- 
visor reported that he complained of being temporarily in- 
capacitated for performing the duties in which he was then 
engaged, and he changed his occupation to that of a barber, for 
which he would not be incapacitated. That which I desire to 
be informed about is—of course, this man was injured, and 
unfortunately injured, but having once been paid a sum of 
money for 366 days, that which we have heretofore allowed in 
many cases—upon what theory is predicated now the payment 
of $1,200? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I think this man did 
receive certain compensation. He was not paid a year’s salary, 
and I think while the man was in the hospital or while ill and 
unable to perform his duties they permitted him to continue 
upon the Government roll. Now, it appears to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that we are rather rigid in our rule when we say that the in- 
stant a man is injured in the Government service that his pay 
must stop, and if for a month or two months he continues on 
the pay roll and gets pay that that should be deducted from 
his compensation that the Government of the United States 
would ordinarily allow a man. I think it was 10 months 
instead of 12, as I read the report. I may be in error about 
that. 

Mr, PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will. 

Mr. PARRISH. I notice in his sworn statement here he says 
that he paid out for doctors’ bills and hospital bills $1,975 the 
first year following the injuries and the next year that he paid 
out $400 additional, making $2,375. The Government allowed 
him $1,300, and if we deduct the $1,300 from the amount that 
he paid out for hospital bills and doctors’ bills it seems to me 
you have about the $1,200, and it seems to me a very merito- 
rious claim. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I thank the gentleman. This man 
iš just like any other human being. He has a wife and three 

or four children, is a cripple and unable to care for himself, 
and it seems to me that the Government is rather niggardly 
that the instant he is injured and placed in that condition that 
he is to be thrown out upon the world and allowed to starve to 
death. I notice this, gentlemen, that when a Congressman of 
the United States gets sick they do not deduct his pay, and if he 
wants to run for the Senate and goes home and stays a month, 
and maybe a half a year, we do not deduct his pay, and when, un- 
fortunately, he dies they give his heirs $7,500 and bury him and 
‘send a funeral train with him, but to some poor deyil working 
in the service, who has a family that he can not support because 
of his crippled condition, the Government says, “I will give you 
a year’s pay and you can move out.” He might have spent every 
dollar of it in paying for getting his leg mended. I hope the 
gentleman will not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Speaker, I reserved the right to object. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will say to the gentleman his statement 
is correct. The man was granted a year’s pay. That has been 
the customary recompense the committee has given in cases 
of this kind. 

Mr. GARD. 
that. 2 

Mr. EDMONDS. In one or two eases in seven or eight years 
we have gone beyond that. But the policy is to give a year’s 


pay. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana, Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana, As a matter of fact, is there any 
evidence in the record that he was given two years’ pay? Is 
it not a fact that he continued on the roll for a year, and that 


I understand the committee has not gone beyond 
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mn money was applied to the hospital charges and doctors’ 
fees 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Through the humanity of the people 
in the Forestry Service there, they let him stay on the roll. 

Mr. EDMONDS.. Mr. Speaker, the Senate passed this bill, 


-giving him additional recompense of $1,200, and if you will 


notice in the Senate report there it says: 

The circumstances of the case are so pitiable that a larger sum might 
ustly be awarded, but the committee does not deem it wise to go 

‘yond its usual rule of an allowance of one year's salary, There- 
fore the committee recommends an appropri von of $1,200, and has 
recommended that the bill be so amended as to provide therefor. —_ 

They knew in the Senate he had been kept on the roll for 
one year. 

Mr. GARD. After he got one year's salary, how could he get 
a year’s salary again? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is one of those things that I presume 
are governed by the circumstances of the case. The man has 
been so injured that he has to undergo another operation, which 
will probably keep him for six months in the hospital and cost 
him considerable money, and the Senate thought as long as he 
had not been repaired properly we ought to giye him a little 
more money. 

Mr. GARD. My position is this, that if the Committee on 
Claims, which has these matters in charge, is going to bring in 
bills it should adhere to a policy. If we are going to have bills 
here that are presented in the light of a year’s compensation, 
which has heretofore been granted, we should understand it. 
On the other hand, if cases are presented on their own merits, 
eases of particular injuries, because of the loss sustained by 
the man, a pitiable case, in other words, and these cases are to 
be brought in here and exceptions made all the time, we ought to 
understand that, too, 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman knows that there is no law 
that allows us to make any recompense whatever. These cases 
have to be more or less studied in view of the conditions, In 
this case it was so especially pitiable that the committee thought 
it would be only right to give him a little additional recompense 
as long as he would probably spend it all in having his legs fixed 
properly. ' 

Mr. BLANTON. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. I think we 
have worked pretty hard to-day, and we ought to adjourn. 

Mr. EDMONDS, The committee, as a general thing, does not 
like to go beyond the one year’s allowance, and we have stuck 
to that very faithfully. 

Mr. GARD. If the committee desires to stick to it, I will 
object to this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. GARD. I object. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Coorrr (at the request of Mr. 
Moore of Ohio) was granted leave of absence for one week, on 
account of illness in his family. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of Italy in the 
war. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from New York rise? ; 

Mr. DONOVAN. ‘To prefer a unanimous-consent request that 
I be permitted to extend my remarks in the Recorp in a discus- 
sion of the public business of Congress for the session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. EDMONDS. On what subject? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On the discussion of public 
business of the Sixty-sixth Congress. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


REREFERENCE OF H. R. 13526—NATIONAL FOOD COMMISSION. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the bill H. R. 13526, to create a national food commission, and so 
forth, rereferred to the Committee on Agriculture. It is now in 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to rerefer the bill H. R. 13526 to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

Mr. HAUGEN.- It is a bill introduced by Mr. Barr, and is to 
create a national food commission, to define its powers and 


Is there objection? 


Is there objection? [After a 
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duties, and to stimulate the production, sale, and distribution 
of live stock and live-stock products, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GARD. Where is it now? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is now in the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and we usk that it be rereferred to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Mr. GARD. Has the gentleman consulted with the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary? . 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have, and it is agreeable to him. 

Mr. GARD. Is he willing to relinguish jurisdiction of the 
matter? 

Mr. HAUGEN. He Is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


HOUSE BILL NO. 4438 REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, House bill 4438, to provide for 
the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment; to 
the Committee on Education, 


SUPREME LODGE OF THE ROYAL ORDER OF MOOSE. 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill H. R. 2660, a bill incorporating a Supreme Lodge of the 
Royal Order of Moose, be rereferred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. I have consulted the chairmen of both 
the Committee on the District of Columbia and the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and they agree to this. 

Mr. WALSH. The chairmen of the committees have not con- 
sulted the members of the committees. The Committee on the 
Judiciary has had a hearing on that measure. I do fot think 
the chairman of the committee ought to consent to transferring 
Jurisdiction after the committee has had a hearing, unless the 
committee itself has taken action. 

Mr. GARLAND. I will say that the chairman of the commit- 
tee advised me to make the request. 

Mr. WALSH. Even that is not sufficient. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be an unfortunate 
confusion about these incorporation matters. Simply because 
they sometimes contain a clause to be incorporated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia some of them have been sent to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. Surely that is no reason, to my 
mind at least, for sending these matters to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. They are primarily matters of in- 
corporation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest that the gentleman 
postpone the request. ; 

Mr. GARLAND. Very well. 


DESIGNATION OF THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


The SPEAKER. The Speaker is likely to be away Monday, 
Tuesday, and possibly Wednesday, and he designates Mr. CAMP- 
BELL of Kansas to preside on those days until he returns, 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 10 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until Monday, April 26, 1920, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a copy of a communication from the Attorney General, 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required 
by the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1920 and 1919 
(H. Doe. No. 736); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting estimate of appropriation required by the Treasury 
Department in the administration of the act of January 15, 
1920, for the retirement of public-school teachers in the District 
of Columbia, being for the fiscal year 1921 (H. Doc. No. 737); 
w te Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Smithsonian Institution for administration of the National 
Gallery of Art, fiscal year 1921 (H. Doc. No. 738); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


t 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. HERNANDEZ, from the Committee on the Pubile Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2371) for the relief of 
Katheryn Walker, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a réport (No. 867), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH. of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10806) to provide 
for the abolition of the 80-rod reserved shore spaces between’ 
claims on shore waters in Alaska, reported the same with an! 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 868), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRELD; A bill (H. R. 13766) to amend section 
6 of the act of March 3, 1919, entitled “An act to amend the 
Liberty-loan acts and the war-finance acts, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 13767) to establish and 
maintain a fish hatchery and fish-cultural station in the State 
of Virginia; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MAPES (by request of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 13768) to authorize the widen- 
ing of First Street NE., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 13769) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to sell certain lands of 
restricted allottees of the Five Civilized Tribes to the actual 
settlers on terms not to exceed 20 annual payments, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 13770) to amend certain sec- 
tions of the corporation act of Congress of March 2, 1903 (32 
Stat, L., 947-952), extended over American citizens in countries 
where the United States exercises extraterritorial jurisdiction 
by the provisions of settion 4086, Revised Statutes, as inter- 
preted by judicial decisions thereunder; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana; A bill (H. R. 13771) to amend 
the revenue act of 1918 in regard to computation of surtax on 
the income of individuals and the computation of war profits 
and the excess-profits tax on the income of corporations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, : 

By Mr. MORIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 344) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to sell to the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
certain tract of land within the Allegheny Arsenal Reservation ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 582) au- 
thorizing and directing the Federal Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate the distribution and sale of print paper and report to 
the House of Representatives; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. E 

By Mr. FIELDS: Resolution (H. Res. 583) requesting the 
Federal Trade Commission to make certain inquiries into the 
prices of loose-leaf tobacco; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Resolution (H. Res. 534) to provide 
for the consideration of S. 1699; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, urging the passage of a Federal daylight- 
saving law; to the committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Massachu- 
setts, relative to the action of the United States Government 
in respect to certain Italian boundaries; to the Commitee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts, relative to the action of the United States Gov- 
ernment in respect to certain Italian boundaries; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Massa- 
shusetts, urging the passage of a Federal daylight-saving law; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, relative to the action of the United States 
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Government in respect to certain Italian boundaries; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, urging the passage ofa Federal daylight-saving law; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, urging the passage of a Federal day- 
light-saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BURDICK: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Rhode Island, recommending to Congress the passage of leg- 
islation providing for Federal inspection of inland barges; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13772) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Moses Blackburn ; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13773) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Hockensmith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 13774) granting a pension to 
Albert E. Aldrich; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13775) granting an 
increase of pension to John A. J. Hicks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13776) for the 
relief of Phil Livingston; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 13777) for the relief of James 
R. McGuire; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 13778) granting a pension to 
Corydon W. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 13779) for the relief of Set- 
timio Scogona ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 18780) 
granting an increase of pension to Annie A, Lewis; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 13781) granting 
an increase of pension to Marshall E. Crowther; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 13782) granting a pension to 
Ellen S. Palmer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 13783) granting an increase 
of pension to John S. Covanovan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13784) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Seidel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3176. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Presbytery of Wash- 
ington City, urging a Federal amendment providing for uniform 
divorce laws, the regulation of motion-picture films, and pro- 
hibiting the transmission of betting and gambling odds from or 
into any State and the interstate transportation of gambling 
machines and devices; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3177. Also, petition of the Presbytery of Washiugton City, 
urging strict observance of the Sabbath in the District of Co- 
lumbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3178. Also, petition of citizens of Northampton, Hampshire 
County, Mass., urging the passage of the Lehlbach-Sterling bill, 
House bill 3149 and Senate bill 1699; to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. 

3179. Also (by request), petition of the Child Welfare Associa- 
tion of Mamaroneck, N. Y., urging the passage of House bill 
10925 and Senate bill 3259; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

3180. By Mr. BLAND of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Kansas City, Jackson County, Mo., urging the passage of House 
bill 10925 and Senate bill 3259; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

3181. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of the Federated Trades As- 
sembly of Duluth, Minn., and the St. Paul (Minn.) Trades and 
Labor Assembly, demanding an investigation of the Bureau of 
Immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

3182. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers, held at Chicago, III., favoring an aban- 
donment of excess-profits tax, and that there be substituted a 
flat tax on sales; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


3183. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Navy 
Legal Aid Association, favoring the Wadsworth bill for in- 
crease in pay for the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

3184, Also, petition of the National Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, for appropriation for the highway weather service; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

3185. Also, petition of employees of the Los Angeles post 
office, for the adjustment of the salaries of the Postal Service; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3186. Also, petition of the Veterans’ Committee on Soldiers’ 
Home, St. Cloud, Fla.; urging the passage of the Sears bill, 
House bill 3468; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3187. Also, petition of the National Printing and Engraving 
Co., Chicago, III., opposing House bill 12976; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3188. Also, petition of the Business Men's National Tax Com- 
mittee, of New York, relative to the Federal taxation: to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3189. Also, petition of the Rockford (In.) Manufacturers 
and Shippers’ Association, opposing House bill 12379; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3190, Also, petition of the Building Construction Employers’ 
Association, opposing any measure that will further restrict 
immigration, ete.; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

3191. Also, petition of the Hostler Coal & Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, III., for the repeal of the Lever Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3192. Also, petition of the Private Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Legion, relative to the bonus for the ex-service men of the 
World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3193. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Clarence L. Baxter and 
17 other residents of Massachusetts, favoring a cash bonus for 
veterans; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8194. By Mr. MOONEY : Petition of the United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers, Local No. 18, and the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, of Cleveland, Ohio. favoring the passage of S. J. Res. 
171 and S. 1233; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3195. Also, petition of the Cleveland (Ohio) Chamber of 
Commerce, regarding the shipment and price of coal during the 
summer; to the Committee on Interstate .and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

3196. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Robbins-Ripley 
Co., New York City. urging the passage of H. R. 18390; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

3197. Also, petition of the White Goods Workers’ Union, Local 
No. 62, and the Cloak and Shirt Makers’ Union, Local No. 11, 
of New York, regarding the prosecution of certain political of- 
fenders in the United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 2 

3108. Also, petition of the joint conference on retirement, 
Washington, D. C., favoring the passage of the Sterling-Lehli- 
bach civil-service retirement bill; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

3199. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Leslie Jones Depart- 
ment Store, of Redding, Calif., protesting against the Steagall 
bill, H. R. 12379; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

8200. Also, petition of the Northern California Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, urging the passage of the Capper-Hersman 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8201. Also, petition of the Craft Post, No. 15, American Le- 
gion, Sisson, Calif., indorsing the “fourfold-plan bonus“ for 
the ex-service men of the World War; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3202. Also, petition of the committee of the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association, indorsing the Sinnott bill, H. R. 
9539; to the Committee on the Public Lands. > 

3203. Also, petition of the National Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, urging appropriation to continue the high- 
way weather service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3204. Also, petition of the Moore Shipbuilding Co., of Oakland, 
Calif., urging the passage of H. R. 2692; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8205. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of V. Vivandou, New York 
City, opposing H. R. 12976; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8206. Also, petition of Molly Lifshitz, secretary-treasurer 
I. L. G. W. U., Local No. 62, New York, and the Ladies and 
Misses’ I. L. G. W. U., Local No, 1, New York City, relative 
to the American civil and military prisoners, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3207. Also, petition of Gilbert M. Smith, president Manhat- 
tan Brass Co., New York City, opposing any further restriction 
on immigration, ete.; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 
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3208. Also, petition of the Robbins-Ripley Co., New York 
City, urging the passage of H. R. 13390; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

8209. Also, petition of the Three hundred and fifth Infantry 
Post, of New York, favoring further relief for disabled soldiers, 
etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3210. Also, petition of the women’s auxiliary of the Republi- 
can organization of the nineteenth assembly district of New 
York, favoring the Smith-Towner educational bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

8211. Also, petition of the National Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, favoring maintenance of daily report on condition of 
highways in the United States by the Weather Bureau; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

$212. Also, petition of H. Brodsky, of the Cloak and Skirt 
Makers’ Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring release of political 
prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3213. Also, petition of the board of directors of the Rotary 
Club of New York, favoring passage of the Fess-Capper bill to 
promote physical training in the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

3214. Also, petition of the Veterans’ Committee on Soldiers’ 
Home, St. Cloud, Fla., urging the passage of the Sears bill, 
H. R. 3468; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3215. Also, petition of citizens of the State of Washington, 
urging the passage of House bill 1112; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

3216. By Mr, TAGUE: Petition of the Navy Legal Aid Asso- 
ciation, urging the immediate enactment of the Wadsworth bill 
increasing pay of enlisted men; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 7 


SENATE. 


Sarunpax, April 24, 1920. 
(Legislative day of Friday, April 23, 1920.) 
The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 


recess. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


ate Gonar . 8 5 
randegee arris vary g 
Capper Harrison Nelson Swanson 
Chamberlain Henderson New Thomas 
Comer Jones, Wash. Overman Townsend 
Curtis Kelo Page ‘Trammell 
Dial Kendrick Phipps Warren 
Dill Kenyon Sheppard 

Fernald McCormick Simmons 

Gerr, McCumber Smith, Md. 


y 
Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmTrE]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], due to illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
roll of absentees will be called. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Ourserson, Mr. Grass, Mr. Lenroor, Mr. RANSDELL, 
and Mr. WapswortH answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Nugent, Mr. Jones of New Mexico, Mr. KEYES, Mr. LODGE, 
Mr. Sinara of Arizona, Mr. Prrruax, Mr. Unperwoop, Mr. 
Kinnx, and Mr. McKerrar entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kino] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present.) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. STERLING. On Tuesday last, the bill (H. R. 10917) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to incorporate the National 
Education Association of the United States,” was received 
from the House, and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] 
asked that it be referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. To that there was some objection by the Senator from 

i Utah [Mr. Kino], who suggested that it should go to the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary. At the instance of the Senator from 
Utah the bill was ordered to lie upon the table. I understand 
that the Senator from Iowa is agreed that the bill may be 
referred to the Committee on the-Judiciary, and I ask that that 
reference be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the bill will be 
so referred. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9629) for the 
relief of the Merritt & Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Co. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2448) for the relief of certain officers of the United 
States Army, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2890) to provide for the allotment of land of Crow 
Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. j 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2396. An act for the relief of John A. Gauley; 

H. R. 10317. An act for the relief of Blanche Utley; and 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Provincetown and Plymouth, Mass. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. LODGE. I present a series of resolutions adopted by the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts favoring 
legislation for daylight saving, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 


merce. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Reconxp, as 
follows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In the year one thousand nine hundred and twenty. 
Resolutions urging the passage of a Federal daylight-saving law. 


Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States a 
daylight-saving bill, so called, which puts the clock forward during 
the summer season for the Eastern States, now under United States 
standard eastern time: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts, believing it to 
be established by the experience of the past two years that the daylight- 
saving law has contributed to the health and efficiency of the people 
of the United States and to economy in the various means of heating 
aog ligh T 5 peers urges the enactment of the aforesaid bill into law; 

r 
9 That copies of these resolutions be sent by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the presiding officers of both branches of Ton: 
ess and to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this 
mmonwealth. 

In senate, adopted April 5, 1920. 

In house of representatives, adopted, in concurrence, April 8, 1920, 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

ALBERT T. LANGLEY, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a memorial of the congrega- 
tion of the Church of the Brethren, of Beaver Run, W, Va., and 
a memorial of the Church of the Brethren, of Old Furnace, 
W. Va., remonstrating against compulsory military training, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment providing that the 
United States park police be allowed increased compensation for 
the fiseal year 1921, in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1921, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the District of Columbia appropriation bill, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanmous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4285) requiring the branding of the manufacturers’ 
selling price on shoes transported in interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Manufactures. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4286) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the incorporated town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in 
any sum not exceeding $75,000 for the purpose of constructing 
and installing a municipal electric light and power plant, and 
for the construction of a public-school building,” approved Sep- 
tember 29, 1919; to the Committee on Territories. 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Swem, one of his clerks, announced that the President had on 
this day approved and signed the act (S. 4073) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River near Kansas 
City. 

= HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Claims: 

H. R. 2396. An act for the relief of John A. Gauley ; and 

H. R. 10317. An act for the relief of Blanche Utley. 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
‘at Provincetown and Plymouth, Mass., was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness may be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11892) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] to the 
committee amendment. It will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 1, line 3, strike out 
“ $20,000,000” and insert “ $27,000,000,” so as to read: 

That the sum of $27,000,000 be, and the same hereby is, appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to en- 
gage in a dejgiled discussion of the proposed legislation. I, 
however, wish the indulgence of the Senate for a short time to 
present my views chiefly with reference to the policy upon which 
the pending bill was framed. The bill as it came from the 
House would make the most niggardly provision for river and 
harbor maintenance and improvement ever heretofore, so far as 
I recall, proposed by any committee of either branch of the Con- 
gress. As a matter of common knowledge, for many years an 
organized propaganda has been conducted in this country against 
expenditures by the Government for the improvement of inland 
waterways. It has been charged, and it is generally believed, 
that this propaganda was largely inspired and fostered by the 
railroads for selfish purposes. However that may be, the object 
of the propaganda was to arouse popular prejudice against river 
and, in some instances, harbor improvements. It has been one 
of the most active propagandas ever conducted in this country. 
By the dissemination of misleading and sometimes false infor- 
mation with respect to the manner in which river and harbor 
bills are prepared in committee and passed through Congress, by 
unfounded attacks upon the engineers of the Government who 
investigated and reported upon the feasibility in the interest of 
commerce, of the items of improvement embraced in these bills, 
and by minimizing in every way the benefits which have resulted 
from Government expenditures in these improvements, a public 
sentiment not only unfriendly but actually hostile to legislation 
of this character has been created. 

River and harbor legislation has been labeled as “ pork- 
barrel” legislation, and the money spent for this purpose as 
a reckless and wasteful use of public funds, Undoubtedly 
much prejudice against expenditures for these purposes has 
been aroused, and it is now charged that an effort is being 
made in the Congress to utilize this prejudice for partisan 
purposes. In these circumstances it is not difficult to under- 
stand the reasoning of those who think that the partisan 
economy pretense about which we now hear so much will be 
advanced more by cutting off a few millions from the esti- 
mate presented by the department than by lopping off a few 
hundred millions from departmental estimates for more popular 
purposes. Upon this theory it is said that the House committee 
at the dictation of a political steering committee to make a 
show of economy for campaign purposes cut the estimates of 
the Engineer Department for rivers and harbors in half. If 
any such considerations influenced the reduction in the esti- 
mates of the department to the insignificant sum carried in the 
House bill, I do not think it can be too severely condemned. 
Mr. President, I want to say on behalf of the Committee on 
Commerce, of which I am a member, that if there has been any 
attempt at dictation by a partisan committee, I know nothing 
of it and have seen no evidences of it. That committee has 
very substantially increased the appropriation proposed in the 
House bill. It has not raised it to the amount of the depart- 


ment estimate, but it has added $8,000,000 to the amount car- 
ried in the House bill. 

While I am not satisfied with the amount which the bill as 
reported to the Commerce Committee carries and think it still 
wholly inadequate, my purpose in the further observations I 
shall make will be not so much to criticize the amount of the 
appropriations provided as to dissent from the policy that 
obtained in the making of the bill, not only in the committee 
of the House but of the Senate. The dominating feature of 
that policy is that no new schemes of river and harbor improve- 
ment should be adopted or undertaken. This policy of restric- 
tion in the improvement of our harbors utterly ignores the fact 
that our commerce has increased several fold in the past few 
years, and is still increasing, and it overlooks the fact that in 
this period our ships of commerce have increased and are still 
increasing in a much greater degree. Moreover, it ignores the 
fact that while these increases have been taking place our rail- 
road mileage has not increased and is not likely to materially 
increase for a long time to come; that only a few congested 
harbors of the North Atlantic seaboard have been adequately 
developed, while the great harbors on the Pacific coast, the 
Gulf, and the South Atlantic are, in the main, unimproved and 
inadequately prepared to accommodate the traflic which the 
new policy of the Government, as forecast in the action of the 

ad Administration and the Shipping Board, and as fur- 
ther developed and declared in the shipping bill now pending 
in the Commerce Committee, is calculated to promote and de- 
velop. The policy implied in the attitude of the committee does 
not stop with a refusal to even so much as consider the adop- 
tion of any new program of improvement and development of 
our harbors. 

It goes much further and proposes that where Congress has 
actually entered upon the improyement of a river or harbor, if 
the present needs of commerce do not require the immediate 
completion of that project it shall be abandoned temporarily 
and no expenditure made except to protect against deterioration. 
Because of the adoption of this policy many of the great projects 
upon which we have entered in the interest of commerce, which 
are only partially completed and, in many instances, which lack 
only a small additional expenditure to become available for 
the uses of commerce, are, for the present if not permanently, 
to be abandoned. Against such a line of policy I most earnestly 
protest and insist that now is the time of all times in our 
history calling for a forward-looking and not a backward-looking 
policy with respect to the develpment of our system of trans- 
portation by water as well as by rail, with a view to the de- 
velopment of our commerce, internal and external, to the full 
extent of its potentialities. I assert and strenuously insist that 
present conditions with respect to facilities for the movement 
and accommodation of our stupendous trade appeal for liberality 
rather than cheeseparing economy of expenditures in developing 
agencies for its transportation, and for the Congress to de- 
liberately resolve in these conditions to enter upon no new 
projects of harbor and waterway improvements in order to save 
a few thousand dollars when millions and billions are involved 
is, to my mind, so shortsighted and so reckless in its disregard 
of the national interest as to be utterly incredible. If it is 
done to subserve party interest, it is criminal. If it is done 
through mistaken judgment, it is discreditable and is in itself 
an indictment against the capacity of the party in power to 
wisely legislate in the public interest. In short, we can not 
approve and adopt this policy without shutting our eyes to the 
outstanding facts of the present situation with respect to our 
world trade and the conditions, extent, and requirements of our 
land and ocean transportation facilities. 

Mr. President, what is the condition with reference to our 
harbor and transportation facilities? On yesterday the able 
Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] told the Senate that 
about 80 per cent of the entire foreign trade of the United 
States during the last year passed through the harbor of New 
York. The statement of the Senator from New York in this 
respect is, I think, approximately true, and it is a pity that it 
is true. of a great country like ours, 3,000 miles wide, 
over 2,000 miles long, every section of it engaged in the produc- 
tion and the consumption of articles that enter into foreign 
commerce, and yet 80 per cent of that commerce, amounting in 
the single month of March just passed to over a billion and a 
quarter of dollars, must be hauled hundreds and thousands of 
miles overland going from or coming to one congested outlet and 
inlet located on the North Atlantic coast. Will any Senator say 
that this situation is either healthy or economical? Will any 
Senator deny that it involves an indefensible, not to say intoler- 
able, waste in time, in human energy, and in money? Does any 
Senator advocate the continuance of such a condition? And does 
not the situation thus presented—a situation which only recently 
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resulted in such widespread industrial congestion and de- 
moralization—suggest the imperative necessity for the imme- 
diate utilization of the neglected and idle harbors of our 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts? This condition of port con- 
gestion arrests expansion, and while retarding adds enor- 
mously to the cost of distribution. The people may endure for 
a while conditions which restrict industrial development and 
impose burdens upon the distribution of their products, but they 
will not submit to it long. ` 

Think of the condition of the South, a great industrial sec- 
tion, a great agricultural section, with its splendid natural 
ports from Jacksonville to Norfolk, producing many of the 
things that we sell to South and Central America, and buying 
and consuming many of the things that we buy from these 
countries, countries that may be described as next-door neigh- 
bors of this section. ‘Think of transportation conditions which 
require this section to haul its products destined to South and 
Central American markets in many cases a thousand miles by 
rail up the Atlantic coast to New York, and thence shipping them 
on their way to their final destination a thousand miles down 
that coast right by the ocean gateways to the harbors of Wil- 
mington, Charleston, Savannah, and Jacksonville. Think of the 
burden of cost involved in this process of distribution. What is 
true of the States of the South Atlantic seaboard is true of some 
of the States on the Pacific seaboard and the Gulf coast, and, 
to a lesser extent, true of that great region known as the Cen- 
tral West, which lies hundreds of miles nearer to these ports 
than to those of the North Atlantic, to which they have to go 
now. Think of what it would mean in relieving this waste in 
transportation and of what it would mean in relieving railroad 
congestion in certain sections if, instead of all this traffic having 
to be hauled by a few lines of railway to the seaboard, it could 
be divided among many lines, relieving congestion of the over- 
burdened roads and increasing the revenue of the underfed 
roads leading to these neglected and idle ports. If this could 
be done, it would measurably solve the question of the adequacy 
of transportation in this country. Mr. President, I am glad to 
say that a promising beginning looking to this result has been 
made. 

Two difficulties have been in the way of the utilization of 
these idle ports in the past. One of them was the lack of ships; 
the other was discrimination in export and import rates, both 
land and ocean rates, against these ports and in favor of ports 
of the North Atlantic. As a result of an energetic movement, 
not only on the part.of shippers in the South Atlantic, but on 
the part of shippers in the Central West, this discrimination in 
rates, both ocean and inland, has been removed, and the Ship- 
ping Board has allocated ships for the establishment of lines 
between these ports and the islands of the West Indies and 
South and Central American Republics, and some of them are 
in operation, with a business already developed to promising 
proportions. The Committee of Commerce have now under con- 
sideration a broad and comprehensive scheme providing for the 
continued utilization of these harbors and the continuance of 
these newly established routes, even if it shall become necessary 
for the Government itself to operate them. But, Mr. President, 
these harbors, as I said, haye been neglected; they have not in 
the past been improved to any very great extent because it was 
said that their developed commerce would not justify it. And 
now we are told that this is not the time for the Government 
to enter upon new projects of river and harbor improvement. 
How long will this policy be adhered to, and must we wait in- 
definitely before the Government will be permitted to improve 
and develop these harbors to meet these new conditions of 
trade, the development of which is so important in connection 
with our efforts to capture the great trade awaiting us in the 
countries just to the south of us? 

Will anybody say, in the light of present conditions, that 
money spent to put these neglected harbors in a condition to 
subserve this great trade would be unwisely spent and that it 
is wise economy to postpone appropriations for this purpose? 
And yet, Mr. President, under the policy of this bill these im- 
provements, however urgently needed as the result of present 
conditions and the development of new routes which have been 
ordered to be established by the Shipping Board and to which 
ships have been allocated, can have no appropriation made for 
their advancement unless it can be shown that the engineers have 
heretofore recommended the improvement and that Congress 
has, by making an initial appropriation, adopted the project. 
This blind and restrictive policy was adopted when the last 
river and harbor bill was framed and approved by the Con- 
gress. It was ill adapted to the conditions which then existed ; 
it is less adapted to the conditions which now exist. But, Mr. 
President, I am talking too long and I am venturing into fields 
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I had not intended to traverse. My purpose in the observations 
I have made has been to impress upon the Senate the impor- 
tance and wisdom, in the conditions which now confront us, of 
liberal instead of niggardly appropriations, or no appropriations 
at all, to put our harbors in condition to accommodate the great 
foreign trade we have already developed and the still greater 
trade of the future, and of continuing to improve our rivers 
and harbors as the best means of supplenrenting our insuflicient 
rail transportation. In the present condition of our rail trans- 
portation I can conceive of no more short-sighted policy than 
the neglect of our waterways, which at this time seem to fur- 
nish the only feasible means of adequately supplementing rail 
transportation and thereby protecting the industries of the 
country against the menace which now threatens to arrest their 
further development and expansion. 

What, Mr. President, is the situation with respect to our rail 
transportation? For 8 or 10 years our railroad facilities have 
been admittedly inadequate, and yet during that period, indus- 
trially the most progressive period in our history, there has 
been practically no increase in the railroad mileage of the 
country. Railroad building has practically ceased, while the 
demands for transportation have almost doubled. Where is the 
money to be found to finance the building of the additional 
mileage required? If the railroads had all the money needed 
for this purpose, it would still require five or six years, pos- 
sibly more, before the demands for additional transportation 
could be fully supplied. But the railroads have no surplus. 
They are overburdened with debt; they are behind, not ahead, 
in their finances. I repeat, they have no money for new con- 
struction and but slim, if any, chance of raising it. A policy 
which in these circumstances militates against the utilization 
of our waterways to supplement rail transportation is, to my 
mind, the height of folly and approaches the very verge of 
stupidity. Instead of curtailing our river and harbor. improye- 
ment work in these conditions, every dollar that is necessary 
or that can be economically used for their improvement to sup- 
ply the future as well as present needs of commerce should be 
appropriated. A policy with respect to the transportation re- 
quirements of a country like ours which fails to anticipate 
future needs and conditions and provide for those conditions 
before they overtake and overwhelm us is necessarily a short- 
sighted policy. 

Mr, President, there is no vision in this bill; it is short- 
sighted and narrow. If it were left to me, I would pursue as 
liberal a policy toward improvement of our rivers and harbors 
as I would pursue in reference to our Army and our Navy or 
any other instrumentality of Government. The Army and Navy 
are necessary to our national defense and must be maintained, 
regardless of expense. So must our other necessary govern- 
mental activities, but the means for the support and mainte- 
nance of these necessary functions of government, greater to-day 
than ever before in the history of our country, greater than 
those of any other country in the world, must come from the 
commercial activities of our people. We hear much talk in these 
days of the enormous amounts the Government must of neces- 
sity expend for this and that public service. We hear much 
about our vast indebtedness. These obligations can not be 
avoided or escaped; they have got to be met and discharged, 
and they can not be met and discharged if we neglect to foster 
and develop in every way in our power the commerce and in- 
dustries of the people. Mr. President, these considerations de- 
mand that we should not only develop and utilize the trans- 
portation potentiality of our rivers and harbors but that we 
should compel our railroads to cooperate with our waterways to 
the fullest extent in furnishing needed facilities to aid our great 
and growing commerce and trade, whether domestic or foreign. 

For these reasons, in my judgment, no greater mistake has 
been made by the Congress during the past few years than in 
the niggardly, cheeseparing policy it has pursued and which 
it is proposed in this bill to continue with reference to the im- 
provement and development of our rivers and harbors. It is 
a policy which fails to provide for the present or to anticipate 
the future in a way and to an extent that is discreditable to 
the Jawmaking power of the Nation. I am going to vote for 
this bill, but I hope it may be amended so as to substantially 
increase the amount of the lump sum to be appropriated. I 
shall vote for amendments for this purpose. I shall vote for an 
amendment to increase it $4,000,000. I shall vote for an amend- 
ment to increase it $7,000,000. I would vote for an amendment, 
if offered, for a still greater increase. Before taking my seat 
I want to say, Mr. President, that I earnestly hope this is the 
last river and harbor bill that will have to run the gauntlet of 
manufactured prejudice and the exigencies of a political cam- 
paign, I protest against the injection of politics into purely 
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business legislation. If it is desired to make a record for econ- 
omy there is ample opportunity to cut down expenses without 
injury but with benefit to the country. It is indefensible to 
attempt to make a record of economy at the expense of the 
business interests of the country, its development and its 
expansion. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the bill before us this after- 
noon has a direct bearing upon the high cost of Government, and 
the high cost of Government has a direct bearing on the high 
cost of living, which prompts me to submit a few observations 
on a subject in which I am very much interested. 

Mr. President, while the Department of Justice is pur- 
suing the profiteer with steakless Thursdays and the Treas- 
ury Department is fortifying the people with preachments 
on thrift and economy, another epidemic of strikes and indus- 
trial disorder has come upon us as the result of rampant, long- 
continued, unrestricted profiteering and we go on increasing 
prices. 

No country can adjust itself to constantly increasing prices. 


No country can be enriched by the gouge process. Our delusion. 


of prosperity continues, but our volume of business is declining, 
as might be expected. Prices for American products have soared 
so high that both home consumption and what foreign demand 
there is are failing us. Between high profits and high taxes the 
people have been hit hard, As a source of wealth for business 
or for exploitation they are not inexhaustible, And the results 
we are getting are telling the story. 

The extent to which the people have been bled by war and ex- 
tortion is almost unbelievable. A recent statistical report re- 
lates that 79,642 American corporations, many of whose stock- 
holders are now dodging their income taxes through stock divi- 
dends, averaged gross profits of more than $500,000,000 apiece 
in a single year. It is illuminating also to learn that in just 
one year during the war the gross income of American corpora- 
tions rose from thirty-five and one-third billions to eighty-four 
and a half billions. In a single year the war gave us 10,173 new 
corporations, and they are few in number, indeed, who have not 
piled up enormous net profits and great wealth on the capital 
invested. 

The proof of profiteering is the margin of profit. We know 
that margin has never been wider, nor greed more insatiable. 

Do you suppose, Mr. President, that the people who pinch, 
skimp, and are being forced to do without many things they 
need, in order that we may continue to double the prewar num- 
ber of our millionaires every twelvemonth, thrill with patriotic 
fervor whenever they read an unctious lesson on thrift and 100 
per cent Americanism from one of these 1,000 per cent American 
tax-dodging grandstanders, or that it merely arouses their 
“American dander and promotes wrath and profanity? 

The same day a Texas cotton raiser wrote me he had to go to 
the public works in order to pay the grocery bill for which he 
went in debt while raising his 1919 crop, I read in a New York 
newspaper that the net profits of the Amoskeag spinning mills 
for 1919 were seven times greater than those it cleared in 1917, 
and that its 1918 profits were thirteen times greater than those it 
earned in the four years between 1912 and 1916. 

All this, over and above deductions for taxes, high cost of 
labor and materials, and all the other things which we are com- 
monly and repeatedly informed are responsible for the exorbi- 
tant prices this and other corporations are allowed to charge the 
American people for the actual necessities of life. 

This cotton farmer wrote me; 

The profiteers have cleaned me up, and what is still more they will 
be on the job next year and the next, and so on until we all become 
reds, radicais, Bolsheviks, and devils. I am tired making millionaires 
of 2,000 popeyed parasites each year while 5 my pamily to 
pauperism. I don't want to blow 8 or any institution, for I 
prefer to live like and act like a white man, but this profiteering all 
along the line will have to stop or I shan't be able to do either. 

From a man in his circumstances I do not call that an in- 
temperate letter, In fact, it shows great restraint. 

The mill that took this man’s cotton at a price which, because 
of the general prevalence of profiteering, impoverished him and 
his hard-working family, increased its margin of profit from 
27 cents on every dollar of its sales in 1917 to 15} cents in 1919. 
And this Government is supposed to be hunting for profiteers. 

Mr. President, the speculation and profiteering in cotton and 
cotton goods has been open, flagrant, scandalous. The Asso- 
ciated Press, just a few days ago, carried the information where 
all the world might read, that the Belton Cotton Mills, at 
Belton, S. C., had declared a dividend of 100 per cent, and that 
the Easley Cotton Mills, of Easley, S. C., had declared a stock 
dividend of 300 per cent. It is equally well known that the 
Senate committee investigating the high cost of living was re- 
cently presented with visual and auricular proof that the spread 


between the farm price of cotton and the store price of cotton 
materials was about 1,800 per cent, and that the retail price 
of cotton goods is so high that ordinary persons can scarcely 
buy bedding, cottons, muslins, and ginghams, If this is not 
grand larceny in the daytime, I do not know what else we 
should call it. 

A New Tork newspaper, the Evening World, recently pub- 
lished the profit records of big corporations like the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co., the American Hide & Leather Co., the 
Woolen Trust, the Cotton Trust, the Steel Trust, the United 
Fruit Co., the Standard Milling Co., the Tobacco Products Cor- 
poration, the Manhattan Shirt Co., the United Drug Co., the 
American Linseed Co., and others, and proved by their own 
reports that their earnings have far more than kept pace with 
their cost and taxes, exceeding them in not infrequent instances 
from 100 to several hundred per cent, and in some cases far ex- 
ceeding 1,000 per cent. In each instance the attention of the 
Attorney General was directed to this easily accessible evidence, 
But nothing has come of it. ° 

At this moment the most brazen challenge of the Government 
we have had in this long saturnalia of greed comes from the 
gamblers in sugar. We are told, Mr. President, the refineries 
ure unable to provide for the enormous new stocks of sugar. 
But a corner in sugar has evidently been formed right under 
the eyes of the Department of Justice. As a consequence, no 
such wild scramble for sugar shares ever was known. Cuban- 
American at 580 rese 40 points in one day. Forty thousand 
shares of Punta Alegre were sold at a rise of 11 points. Tens 
of thousands of shares of other members of the sugar group 
were sold at advanced quotations, while sugar-refining stocks 
also boomed because of the increase of spread between the raw 
and the refined product. 

Mr. President, this body and this Government are soon to hear 
very emphatically from the people in regard to the profiteering 
in sugar. The canning season raid-is on. The price already 
is rising about a dollar a week wholesale in early anticipation 
of the canning season. For years the sugar interests have an» 
nually and shamelessly and openly robbed American housewives 
during the canning season. They have, with their extortionate 
charges, as regularly blighted the poor family’s only hope of 
putting up and storing away a cheap and wholesome supply of 
fruits and vegetables for winter. Every principle of healthful 
living demands just these things in the family diet. But the 
Sugar Trust is allowed to prey on the health and welfare of 
this Nation every year in the canning season that it may enrich 
itself further by profits running high in the hundreds of millions, 
The people are helpless; there is no real substitute for sugar. 
It is piracy so colossal and so criminal that Capt. Kidd and all 
the famous pirates of history become Sunday-school characters 
"4 TPAR: How long is this Government going to stand 

‘or it 

Sugar speculators blandly predict sugar will sell at 30 cents 
or more a pound retail when the canning season opens. Con- 
servative wholesalers say the price to the consumer will reach 
or exceed 50 cents a pound before it closes. One billion pounds 
of sugar have recently been exported from these shores to 
Great Britain in addition to the millions of pounds shipped 
abroad during recent weeks or months, says a current news 
report, This Government owes it to itself and to the American 
people to declare at once an embargo on sugar and to seize 
immediately every stock of this commodity in the United States 
for distribution to the consumer at cost, because a Government 
that is sworn to protect its people permits this robbery and 
puts no curb upon it. This profit-taking campaign and can- 
ning-time hike of the speculators and profiteers in sugar now 
surpasses in barefaced, nation-wide grand larceny any brutal 
and impudent demand yet made on this long-suffering and out- 
raged Nation. The American colonists went to war with 
George III for much less when they dumped his taxed tea in 
Boston Harbor and defied him. Are we now to permit a few 
score of reckless and greedy exploiters to victimize the Amer- 
ican people at will? 

These profiteers are known but they go unpunished. Wall 
Street’s melon patches continue to be warmed by the sun of 
privilege, fertilized by the perspiration of labor, and watered 
by the tears of poverty, and this year will raise a record-break- 
ing crop free from the blight of income taxes, while the people 
are being urged to buy their coal early and be robbed for less, 
to abstain from steak one day a week, and to purchase war sav- 
ings stamps that Uncle Sam may live on in nine-billion style on 
a six-billion-a-year income. 

Mr. President, if the law-enforcement officers of this Govern- 
ment can not enforce the laws they should resign and let men 
who can take their places. A Government that could whip the 
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Hun 4,000 miles from home and wreck the German spy system 
is strong enough to stop this wholesale pillage of the people at 
home and so remove the cause of strikes and unrest. 

The Wall Street Journal publishes a list of 62 corporations 
which declared stock dividends aggregating $321,009,952 during 
1916, 1917, and 1918, on which the Government will now have to 
refund income taxes. Stock dividends of millions of other sur- 
plus profits that the Supreme Court has ruled are principal, and 
therefore not taxable for income, are being made daily by other 
corporations. As further conclusive evidence of prolonged, un- 
limited, and unconscionable profiteering by great aggregations 
of capital I offer this list of corporations that have recently de- 
clared stock dividends ranging in amount from one-fifth of their 
-total investment to double and triple their entire capital. Note 
the high percentages : - 

Continental Oil, 200 per cent; United Fuel Gas, 200 per cent; 
Ohio Fuel Supply, 100 per cent; Nonquit Spinning Co., 100 per 
cent; Amoskeag Cotton Manufacturing Co., 100 per cent; Stutz 
Motors, 100 per cent; Nashua Manufacturing Co., 100 per cent; 
American Tobacco Security Co., 75 per cent; Manomet Mills 55% 
per cent; Hood Rubber Co., 66% per cent; Crucible Steel, 50 per 
cent; Cleveland-Akron Bag, 50 per cent; Union Bag & Paper, 50 
per cent; Auto-Car Co., 40 per cent; John R. Thompson Co., 
333 per cent; St. Maurice Paper Co., 30 per cent; F. W. Wool- 
worth, 30 per cent; Electric Welding of Boston, 25 per cent; 
Delaware & Cleveland, 25 per cent; Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
25 per cent; Electric Welding Co., 25 per cent; General Chemi- 
cal Co., 20 per cent; American Multigraph, 20 per cent; Truscan 
Steel, 20 per cent. 

The Standard Oil Co, of Indiana has recently increased its 
capital from $1,000,000 to $30,000,000, giving its stockholders a 
stock dividend of 2,900 per cent. 

Also it is instructive to learn that the National Candy Co.’s 
earnings last year showed an increase of 545 per cent over 1915; 
that Burns Bros., the largest retail coal dealers in the United 
States, made a net profit of 40 cents a ton, against 23} cents 
in 1916; that the earnings of the United Drug Co., doing a busi- 
ness of $50,000,000 annually, were 242 per cent greater than 
1916; that the American Ice Co., which cuts ice by the millions, 
but not profits, has in the last four years increased its earnings 
283 per cent; that the International Cotton Co., doing nearly 
$8,000,000 worth of business last year, made 39 per cent more 
money, although it sold 20 per cent fewer goods; that the 
Pacific Mills’ output of cotton and worsted dress goods pro- 
duced 34 per cent more profit than in the year before the war; 
and that the excess-profit surplus of United States Steel—the 
surplus remaining after dividends—has aggregated nearly 
$500,000,000 in the last five years, although $315,000,000 was 
spent on improvements. 

These patriotic melon raisers, who have made their millions 
and billions during and since the war, now are urging that the 
soldiers’ bonus be raised by a 1 per cent tax on sales to be paid 
on every dollar spent by every man, woman, and child in the 
country, including the ex-service men themselves. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall favor placing this tax right where it belongs—on 
war profits—and taking from these huge stock dividends, from 
excess war profits, and from the profiteers, all that is needful 
to compensate the men who sacrificed themselves instead of their 
country, or their countrymen, in time of war. 

During the coal strike, while zero cold and privation threat- 
ened the people, the price of crude oil shot up nearly 300 
per cent, and still is rising. The oil men have the same golden 
rule as the lumbermen and the sugar barons, namely, their 
price limit is all they can compel the consumer to pay, and they 
are scientific compellers. There is none more compelling. 
They have boosted oil from 40 cents, in 1915, to $3 a barrel 
and higher, a gain of more than 650 per cent; and while prices 
are being screwed up a notch or two more “to encourage pro- 
duction” their wives are importing $250,000 works of art from 
Europe and stopping at no extravagance at home. 

The papers told yesterday of a Texas oil company that is 
expected soon to cut à 400 per cent stock-dividend melon. Each 
stockholder will be permitted to buy one new share at $100 
for every share of old stock he holds. The old shares are now 
quoted at $850, having risen to that figure from a par value of 
$100. 

It is said the poor man’s luxury is tobacco. Its use is so 
general that it is even considered a necessity by many persons. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that the contribu- 
tion to good government of the Tobacco Products Corporation 
is a dividend balance showing a rise of 1,547 per cent over its 
1914 profits, which the smoker had to pay or go without this 
solace. 

Smokers generally will be interested in learning that the 
General Cigar Co., which in 1906 acquired the property and 


business of the old United Cigar Co., amassed a net income of 
nearly 34 cents on each dollar of its sales in 1917, and in 1919 
this had grown to almost 38 cents, notwithstanding nearly all 
7-cent cigars in the market have recently been advanced to 8 
cents retail. 

Other upholders of government and befrienders of the poor 
are the American Hide & Leather Co., wliose profits for 1919 
were more than three and one-half times larger than those it 
gained in 1914; the Central Leather Co., whose 1919 profits 
more than double those of the same months in 1918; and the 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe Manufacturing Corporation, whose 
profits rose from 52,174,430 in 1915 to $9,791,580 in 1919. 

In terms of dividends on its common stock, last year’s profits 
of the American Hide & Leather Co. increased from 44 cents a 
share in 1915 to $15.52 a share in 1919, or thirty-five times the 
earnings it distributed in 1915, and they were ample. 

During the first nine months of the same year, while the Gov- 
ernment was hunting high and low for rampant profiteers, and 
the price of shoes was steadily going higher and the price of 
hides was as steadily going lower, the net earnings of the Cen- 
tral Leather Co, increased 55 per cent, or about 103 per cent 
over the average nine months of 1918. Its accumulated sur- 
plus rose from seven and three-fourths millions in 1914 to thirty 
and one-fourth millions in 1919. Yet despite these swollen 
profits the public is being warned that shoes are going to cost 
more instead of less. 

Mr. President, for four years wheat farmers, as a whole, 
have little more than broken even. The size of the American 
loaf has been reduced for the first time in history, and the price 
has been nearly doubled. But the net profits of the 15 plants 
of the Standard Milling Co. have been increased 100 per cent, 
but not because of increased wages and taxes. 

The National Enameling & Stamping Co, makes kitchen ware. 
Prior to the war it successfully met the severe competition of 
Germany and earned a fair return on its investment. In three 
recent years it has run up its net profits 326 per cent, because 
it could hold up American housewives and there was no one to 
say it nay. A Wall Street report says this company earned in 
the month of January alone enough to pay all its fixed charges 
and preferred dividends for the year. Here is a fine example 
of unmitigated, overreaching greed. 

I have recently received a letter from Lakin C. Taylor, of 
the Pittsburgh Tin Plate & Steel Corporation. The Pittsburgh 
Tin Plate & Steel Corporation, with plants or offices in Pitts- 
burgh, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, Rochester, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Columbus, Albany, Newark, 
Toledo, and Syracuse, offers to sell me or my friends some of 
the Pittsburgh company’s stock. It writes me under date of 
March 27 last that additions planned for its mills should in- 
crease present earnings over 300 per cent. And, as if this were 
not sufficiently inviting, it points out that “every operating tin- 
plate and sheet-steel mill has made enormous fortunes for its 
stockholders. many of their common shares selling at 1,500 per 
cent premium.” 

A similar steel company— 

So the letter relates— 
organized by the head of this corporation earned 77 per cent last year, 
a the holders of the common stock made a profit of over 1.000 per 
cent. 

Here is one profiteer who cheerfully admits it in writing on his 
own letterhead sent through the United States mails, which 
guarantees the facts in that letter are as stated, as the mails of 
the United States can not be used to defraud. I respectfully 
refer these facts to the Attorney General. 

Profits of the American Sugar Refining Co. were confessedly 
$15,000,000 for 1919, compared with $12,000,000 for the preceding 
year, although this corporation’s share of the business in the 
United States has dwindled from 60 per cent in 1900, when it 
had virtually a monopoly, down to 27 per cent. 

During the last few years the sugar companies have declared 
stock dividends from surplus profits aggregating millions—on 
which Uncle Sam must now refund income taxes—besides regu- 
lar and excessive cash dividends. Even the earnings of the 
American Beet Sugar Co. are expected to show profits of $15 a 
share for 1919, compared with $6 the preceding year. And sugar 
is taking another leap skyward, probably to increase the billion 
of dollars to be exacted in higher profits this year from the 
American people. Meanwhile sugar imports from Cuba exceed 
the capacity of the refineries. 

Mr. President, the humble banana,-controlled by the United 
Fruit Co., with its fleet of 23 ships, has become a kingly profiteer. 
The net earnings for 15 months, ending December last, equal 40 
per cent on fifty millions of stock outstanding, rounding up à sur- 
plus for the last 51 months equal to nearly 122 per cent. If 
ten millions set aside as a war-risk reserye fund are added, the 
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total surplus that the United Fruit Co. has piled up within the 


last four years would amount to 141 per cent. I leave it to you 
to judge whether it is an unwarranted or a harsh use of words 
to call this corporation an unmitigated price pirate and profit 
gouger. 

To be complete, a list of examples in profit extortion would 
include a great many other corporations in the United States, 
The few that have been cited and the situation of the people 
are suflicient to indicate the magnitude of this menace to our 
efforts to reach sounder and saner times. 

We have more than 700,000 tons of meat-in the United States, 
enormous oversupplies of butter, cheese, rice, and other grains 
and foods, and should be bending every effort to increase con- 
sumption, that this plenty be not followed by as great a shortage 
through slackened production. Speculators have reaped great 
profits through market inflation, prices are held so high that 
the people are reducing their standard of living, as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, and tons of food held by profit- 
eers until unfit to eat are condemned and destroyed by Govern- 
ment agents, 

This is most sordid and wicked folly. For if consumption is 
not increased instead of lessened, if our wall of prices which 
compels the bulk of what foreign demand there is to seek South 
American markets is not lowered, then we may have no-steak 
weeks in reality instead of by proclamation at no distant day. 
Our greatest industry—agriculture—tied hand and foot has 
been made the helpless victim of speculators and profiteers 
until it must have untrammeled markets and economic freedom 
if the people of the United States are ever again to be fed on a 
live-and-let-live basis. 

Mr. President, it is wrong to assume, because extravagance 
flaunts itself in our cities, that plenty exists in all the homes 
of the land. People who have never known want or privation 
are living to-day in tents instead of homes; small houses in the 
big industrial centers shelter two families instead of one; thou- 
sands of men, women, and children are compelled to do without 
necessary shoes and clothing, if not fuel, and certain articles 
of food—all because the exorbitant prices at which these things 
are held by those who control them are beyond their means. 

The war period has developed several hundred brand-new 
millionaires in the lumber industry. Back of the car shortage 
and all other alibis behind which the outrageous profiteering in 
lumber seeks to mask its insatiable greed is the very strong 
suspicion that the mills and the supply are controlled and the 
regulated output doled out to the highest bidder at auction 
prices. Since July 1, 1919, lumber has advanced from 100 to 
200 per cent. 

City rent hogs are not satisfied with a 20 per cent return on 
capital inyested, but hold up frantic bidders seeking shelter 
for all and more than they are able to pay. 

Green hides sell at 15 cents a pound in the Southwest but 
sole leather at $2. First-class packer hides, salted and trimmed, 
which brought 56 cents a pound in October, now are a drug on 
the market. But a leading shoe manufacturer, quoted by the 
Associated Press, says shoes are to be no cheaper for a long, 
long time. It is still to take the best part, if not all, of the 
average man’s weekly wage to buy a good pair. 

When we know these facts, is it strange that we read of 
mayors, governors, and commissions pursuing rapacious land- 
lords, largely because this Government of the people seems able 
to do little more for the people than to urge them to eat less and 
wear less and save their money and buy thrift stamps? 

Mr. President, in the name of the peace, progress, prosperity, 
and welfare of the United States and every one of its people, we 
must not only demand but must bring about and enforce a 
nation-wide square deal. It is no one man’s job, or nation’s. 
The problem is not ours alone; it is world-wide. And this prob- 
lem is the working out of a system by which big business may 
be controlled in such a way as will not impair its efficiency, 
initiative, and usefulness in serving the people, but which will 


effectually prevent any exploiting of those its true mission is to 


serve. 

It is time 100 per cent Americanism were defined, so that a 
perplexed public will fully understand what is meant by the 
term. If it is 100 per cent Americanism to evade taxes, cheat 
the Government, and swindle the people, let this be fairly under- 
stood. But it would be instructive to be informed just what 
difference there is in principle between cheating the Govern- 
ment, or putting it in bad, and attempting to undermine and 
overthrow it in the rude manner of the Bolshevist. Both 
methods equal the same result, only one is merely more crafty 
than the other in attaining it. 

Mr. President, it is not so much the individual but our present 
system which is to blame for the conscienceless squeezing of the 
people for huge profits. To say that this evil can not be con- 


trolled is to say that this Government could not make national 
banks safe when we all know that it has. The Old World found 
it necessary and has regulated, or relegated, most of its kings. 
We shall do so with the pirates of the business world. We can 
regulate profits as we have regulated usury, and in such regula- 
tion provision can be made for maintaining a sinking fund for 
the lean years. The working out of such a system should be the 
task of the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and in performing that task they may well take into 
consideration all effective steps taken in foreign countries toward 
beneficially controlling business in the interest of all. 

The need of drastic action by governmental agencies in the 
enforcement of the laws we now have has been increasingly 
evident for months. We already have laws against profiteering. _ 
If those charged with enforcement of these laws will see that 
the profit hogs are sent to jail, prices will soon tumble. The 
United States has become a robbers’ roost. Greed has become 
morally and criminally lawless, In self-protection we must find 
the remedy and apply it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have listened with very 
great interest to the remarks just made by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Carper], and I simply want to emphasize one 
thing that he has said. 

We are all constantly receiving protests over nonaction of 
Congress relative to the cost of living. The fact is that Con- 
gress has passed laws that if properly enforced would stop this 
profiteering; and if one millionaire profiteer were sent to the 
penitentiary at Leayemvorth for a term under the laws that 
now exist, it would do more to stop this profiteering than all 
the schemes and all the protests that have been made regard- 
ing it. 

Why is not this administration enforcing the law that now 
exists? The fact is that our present Attorney General is set- 
ting a few mouse traps around the country where he ought to 
be setting some bear traps. 

Just the other day we read of a little merchant in lower New 
York who was arrested for profiteering because he had sold 
an overcoat at 50 per cent profit, and the next morning we 
read in the New York papers that that little merchant had com- 
mitted suicide; but we are not reading anything in the news- 
papers of any action by this administration looking toward the 
conviction of the big profiteers. Why, take the case of sugar, 
to which the Senator from Kansas referred. The President re- 
fused to exercise the power that he had, that would have con- 
trolled the sugar situation, when he might have secured the 
sugar crop last summer. Last December we passed addi- 
tional legislation, due to the efforts of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON], and the President refused to exercise the power con- 
ferred upon him by that legislation, and the result is that we 
have the sugar situation that exists to-day. 

Mr. President, it seems impossible to have this administra- 
tion even attempt to enforce the laws that would stop this 
profiteering; and perhaps we shall have to wait a few months 
longer, until a new administration comes into power that will 
enforce the laws to correct the conditions that now exist. 

But, Mr. President, I intended to say a few words upon the 
pending question, which is the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of liberal expenditures for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors; but those who undertake 
to say that the $20,000,000 that is provided by the, committee 
in this bill does not take into consideration the needs of the 
rivers and harbors of this country are mistaken. The fact is 
that this $20,000,000, with the amount that is- now on hand, 
will permit for the coming year twice the amount of the aver- 
age expenditures for the past five years; and remember this 
river and harbor bill is not a bill running from the ist of 
July of one year to the Ist of July of the next year. The money 
is available under this bill when the bill is enacted, and the 
next river and harbor bill must be enacted before the 4th of 
next March. So we are not providing for a full year’s expendi- 
ture under this bill. We are providing for the expenditure 
only up to the ist of next March, and this will permit the ex- 
penditure, with the unexpended balances, with the amount now 
on hand, as stated by the Senator from Washington yesterday, 
of $51,600,000 between now and the ist of next March, while 
the average expenditure during the last five fiscal years has 
been only $26,229,000. 

Mr. HARRISON, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. How does the Senator get the amount he 
stated—$51,000,000? 

Mr. LENROOT. Thirty-one million dollars, the Senator from 
Washington stated yesterday, is now on hand in unexpended 
balances, and this bill carries $20,000,000. 
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Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator from Washington stated 
that on the 1st of July there would probably be about $12,- 
000,000 on hand. That was as I understood the chairman of the 
committee. p 

Mr. LENROOT. No; on these projects, I think. 

Mr. HARRISON. He stated that there would be a balance 
probably of about $12,000,000 at the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Col. Taylor advised the com- 
mittee that there was $36,000,000 on hand the ist of February 
for all projects throughout the country. That is at a rate of 
expenditure of about five millions a month. So if we spend at 
that rate up until the ist of July there will then be on hand 
ont of the $36,000,000 about twelve or thirteen million, and 
adding twenty million more will make $32,000,000 or $33,000,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. That will be $32,000,000 from the Ist of 
July to the 1st of the following March. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON, But the chairman of the committee and 
the Senator from Wisconsin, who is a member of the committee, 
will agree that the most of that $12,000,000 is contracted for 
certain specified projects and is to be used on those particular 


projects. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; but that does not affect the 
amount of money which is being expended for the purpose of 
river and harbor improvement this year, which I state will be 
approximately twice as much as the average for the past five 


years. 

Mr. HARRISON. We have been ver¥ niggardly in the past 
five years. 

Mr. LENROOT. That may be; but the fact is, Mr. President, 
that so far as finding the money is concerned to pay for the ex- 
penditures of the Government, there was no year during the 
past five years when the money was not easier found than it is 
this year. We have never had a time when we have faced so 
difficult and so desperate a situation with regard to the Treas- 
ury. There is a reason for that, and, to say nothing about the 
profligate extravagances through the war by the administrative 
officers of the Government, the reason is that there does not seem 
to be a single member of the administration in its executive side 
who seems to know that for all practical purposes the war is 
over, and they are asking for money in every department of the 
Government without the slightest regard for the interest of the 
taxpayer or the slightest regard for economy. They are asking, 
as is well known, in the various appropriation bills for this 
year more than a billion dollars in excess of what Congress is 
going to grant to them. 

More than that, as is well known, under authority given for 
war purposes, which it never was dreamed would be exercised 
after the 11th day of November, 1918, departments of the Gov- 
ernment, using that authority given to them for the purpose of 
prosecuting the war, and because Congress did not believe there 
would be any abuse of authority to use the power in time of 
peace, have obligated the Treasury to the extent of millions of 
dollars, which we have to find the money now to pay for. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator kindly specify what those obli- 
gations are? : 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. I do not know what it would aggre- 
gate, but following the 11th day of November I say that the War 
Department had no moral right to go into the purchase of land 
and to make contracts for which the power was given them for 
the purpose of prosecuting the war. 

Mr. REED. To what extent have they done that? 

Mr. LENROOT. They have done it in regard to nearly every 
piece of real estate which the War Department was using during 
the war. That is a pretty strong- statement, and I will modify 
it. They have done it in many cases where they made a yalid 
contract, where if Congress had been free—and I happened to 
be a member of a subcommittee considering it—where if Con- 
gress had been free it never would have authorized the incur- 
ring of those expenditures. But they made valid contracts and 
we are compelled to find the money to pay for them. 

Mr. REED. I am not asking these questions in a controver- 
sial spirit. J 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand. 

Mr. REED. But I am interested, now that the Senator has 
mentioned the War Department. Does he know of other cases 
outside of the War Department? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think there were, not lately but follow- 
ing the armistice, some contracts made by our Shipping Board 
and Housing Corporation which, in my judgment, ought not to 
haye been made. I am very glad to say that I believe there 
has been nothing going on of that character by the Shipping 
Board for the past year. 

But I have no doubt, Mr. President, that we are compelled to 
pay hundreds of millions of dollars out of the Treasury now for 


expenditures incurred by the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment, through powers given them for the purpose of prose- 
cuting the war, where Congress would not have approved the 
expenditures had it been free to act upon them after the armi- 
stice of November 11, 1918. 

So we have this condition, Mr. President. The Treasury is in 
a desperate condition. Where are we going to get the money? 


It does not seem to occur to some Senators that that is a ques- 


tion which Congress has any concern with. A deficit in the 
Treasury will face us within the next 12 months, and it behooves 
every Senator to consider that in connection with these appro- 
priation bills. 

That being true, with the $20,000,000 provided by this bill, 
which will give an expenditure of twice as much as the average 
expenditure in the past five years, I do- not see that those of 
us who are in favor of liberal appropriations for our rivers and 
harbors, where they are legitimately required, can have any 
ground for criticism. 

I do not know of any other expenditure in any department of 
the Government where we are doubling by any appropriation 
bill the average expenditures during the previous five 
years. In fact, I think you will find that every other appro- 
priation bill, except this river and harbor bill, has a reduction 
of expenditures, and this is the only one which provides an 
increase, when consideration is given to the unexpended bal- 
ances on hand. 

One word more, Mr. President. Much has been said concern- 
ing the fact that there are no new projects included in this bill. 
I agree with what the Senator from North Carolina IMr. Sus- 
mons] said to-day and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER] said yesterday. I have no doubt whatever that we 
will spend the money under the $20,000,000 appropriation upon 
old projects, where there will be very much less benefit to com- 
merce, where there is less urgency for their expenditure, than 
many new projects which are pending. - 

The Senator from New York referred to the project at 
Jamaica Bay. I have one for my own State—Wisconsin— 
Green Bay, where there is a very great urgency for immediate 
improvement, where it has been favorably recommended, where 
the commerce exceeds over a million dollars, and the city is 
very rapidly growing. But under the policy of the committee 
no new projects were included. 

The fact is, Mr. President, if we would put this whole matter 
of river and harbor improvements upon a basis which will com- 
mand the support of the country we must be more careful in 
the future concerning the merits of each of the particular 
projects. If we would have the country support Congress in the 
making of appropriations for river and harbor improvements, we 
must see to it that where we do spend money there is a reasonable 
prospect that, from a business standpoint, commerce will float 
upon the rivers and harbors to such a degree as to warrant the 
expenditure. 

What has given the stigma to river and harbor bills in the 
past is the fact, and it is a fact, that we have improved little 
rivers and creeks in various parts of the country where there 
has never been and never will be any commerce upon them at all 
commensurate with the cost to the Government. 

So, Mr. President, I hope this amendment to the amendment 
of the committee will be defeated. If the bill remains at $20,- 
000,000 it will provide for all the money which can be safely 
expended this year in view of the present condition of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am quite content with the 
amount of the total appropriations of the bill as reported from 
the committee. I would have been more content with the bill as 
passed by the House. I did not rise, however, to comment upon 
the measure so much as to submit one or two remarks suggested 
by the criticism of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lxennoot] 
of the administration in the Department of Justice as affecting 
the very popular subject of profiteering. 

The Senator informs the country that abundant legislation 
upon that subject exists upon the statute books, but because of 
its nonenforcement, or insufficient enforcement, the unfortunate 
industrial conditions of the time persist. If that is true, it is a 
very serious indictment. If it is not true, then it should not be 
permitted to go unchallenged. 

There are a number of statutes enacted by Congress designed 
to punish profiteering, all of them based upon a generally ac- 
cepted but totally fallacious theory that profiteering can be con- 
trolled by legislation and that the prices of commodities can be 
reduced by controlling the profiteers. I do not hesitate to say, 
Mr. President, that no more unfounded theory ever prevailed. 
It is a natural one. It is one which has been acted upon by gen- 
erations of the past whenever profiteering existed. 


1920. 
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The generations that are to come will, under similar condi- 
tions, occupy a similar attitude, all of which means that we are 
largely incapable of learning from history or by experience. 

The profiteer is not the cause of high prices. He is a conse- 
quence of high prices, and he is so much an essential conse- 
quence that at no time in the past, if my reading of history ‘is 
correct, has he been absent when the opportunity presented 
itself for his activity. The profiteer flourishes in Germany, 
England, France, Italy, Belgium, and even in Turkey, as well 
as in the United States, and an attempt to legislate him out of 
existence by the operation of punitive statutes has been as 
abortive there as it is and will be abortive here. 

It is true that you can punish an occasional violator of the 
law; it is true that you can prosecute all of them, or rather the 
most conspicuous ones; but the profiteer will persist, and 
always has persisted nevertheless. The public conception of a 
profiteer is a large, stolid, well-dressed, diamond-bedizened in- 
dividual, wearing a plug hat and smoking a cigar at an angle of 
45 degrees. Itisan ideal picture, in other words, of the plethoric 
millionaire. The profiteer in practice is about as numerous as 
the members of the American Legion. They differ in amount 
and in degree, but not in kind. 

The association which strikes for inordinate wages, such, for 
example, as those engineering the strike at present in the city 
of Butte, Mont., are profiteers pure and simple, Those who 
demand an inordinate raise of wages or compensation, who take 
advantage of existing conditions for the purpose of enforcing 
demands, are profiteers, although the public does not so regard 
them. Those in the possession of raw material or of food who 
hold and wait the rise in the market are profiteers as well as 
those who corner the market and who by so doing commit a 
crime against the common law and against the statutes of their 
country. 

It is a sort of infectious disease, and very little political 
capital can be made out of the proposition: that one adminis- 
tration fails to enforce laws which, if enforced, would rid the 
Nation of the difficulty, as is the promise of their enforcement 
in the event of a change of administration. Nearly all the big 
so-called profiteers whom I know personally or know of per- 
sonally are members of the Republican Party. That is no 
reflection upon them. In some quarters it may be regarded as 
an advantage, but I imagine, Mr. President, if the next election 
results in a change of administration and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenxoor] is returned to his seat by his constitu- 
ency that at the end of that administration the assurance which 
he a few moments ago gave to the country of what would become 
of the profiteer in the event that such a happy situation, from 
his standpoint, will prove as miserable a failure as are the 
attempts, in the estimation of the Senator, of the present 
administration in that direction. 

I do not believe in profiteering. I want to see the Govern- 
ment punish every man who makes inordinate profit at this 
time. He ought to be punished, and I care not in what station 
in life he may be found; I care not what the extent of his 
profiteering may be, whether it is $10 or $10,000,000; I would 
like to see it stopped, but surely we ought to refiect—we must 
ultimately perceive, if we do not reflect at this time—that we 
are fighting conditions instead of causes and acting very largely 
like a child who stumbles over a chair and turns around and 
kicks the chair in his impotent rage as the proximate cause of 
his injury. 

In France during and after the revolution, in England during 
and after the end of the Napoleonic wars, in France and Ger- 
many at the end of the Franco-Prussian War, in America upon 
the close of the Civil War, these conditions existed. Attempts 
were made to regulate them in precisely the same way. They 
failed as these will fail, and we may for political or other 
reasons on both sides of the Chamber rage against these condi- 
tions, indulge in crimination and recrimination, but they will 
go on. There is but one way and only one way, a hard and 
rugged one, in which normal conditions will return to this 
country. It is everybody’s business to see that they do return; 
and if all of the men and women of the country will begin to 
increase the productivity of the Nation, will by their labors and 
their exertions contribute to the sum of the results of plentiful- 
ness in all the necessaries of life on the one hand, and will live 
as closely as possible to the line of economy upon the other, 
automatically the so-called good times will return, and they 
never will return until we do it, legislation or no legislation, 
recrimination or no recrimination. 

It is a plain, sensible proposition, one which nations in pre- 
vious times have, sometimes consciously but nearly always un- 
consciously, recognized in their operations. The present over- 
alls brigade is a beginning. It has some fantastic features, but 
it is a beginning. If it can only be continued in other lines of 


necessity, and if in our diet we will assume the same situation, 
then there will be a change of conditions. 

The Senator from Wisconsin talks about the scarcity of 
sugar. That is deplorable, but the way to have an abundance 
of sugar is to eat less sugar during these times. Unfortunately 
the Government itself is and has been setting an example of 
extravagance that is not at all commendable. I do not agree 
with the Senator in his criticisms of the departments, who, he 
says, have been indulging in reckless expenditures since the 
armistice; that is to say, I do not accept all of his assertions. 

The War Department has been compelled to carry out con- 
tracts made during the war for lands and for articles supposed 
to be necessary and which were necessary for war purposes and 
which contracts they have been unable to cancel upon rational 
and equitable terms since. They should not be blamed for that. 
In some instances the War Department has concluded to carry 
out enterprises which do not address themselves to my notions 
of expediency, and the same is true of the Navy. 

But here again we are against a fact, a stubborn fact, that can 
not be overlooked. It is that the expenditures consequent upon 
war always continue in rising proportions for a long period 
after the war is ended. The Senator from Wisconsin can not 
hame a great struggle in history in which that has not been 


true. I do not think we have yet reached that necessary peak 
of expenditures; I hope we have. That we must take into con- 
sideration. 


But, Mr. President, we have not set the departments a very 
good example here. The Senator says we are face to face with 
a great deficiency, and that is true. There is nothing new 
about it. We knew it a year ago. The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoot] made the statement more than a year ago that 
July 1, 1920, would find us face to face with a deficiency of over 
$3,000,000,000, because he knew what our expenditures would 
be, and what the estimates of the receipts of the Government 
probably would be. That is true. It must be paid ultimately 
by taxation. 

But in the face of those conditions we have been making un- 
necessary appropriations, and will continue to do so. Yesterday 
we passed a bill increasing pensions by $65,000,000, and it cre- 
ated so little interest that there were hardly as many Senators 
here during the discussion and when it passed as there are in 
the Chamber at the present time. Congress proposes to listen 
to the demands of the American Legion and to vote bonuses 
amounting in all probability to more than $2,000,000,000. Yet 
in the face of what we have done and what we propose to do, 
some of us inconsistently rail at the extravagance of other de- 
partments of the Government. I think it would be a most 
wholesome example which Congress ought to set if, recognizing 
these conditions, we would begin a little economy on our own 
account. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bart in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. The pending amendment is the Reed 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Harrison McNary Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Hitchcock oses Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex Nelson Spencer 

pper Jones, Wash New Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kello; Nugent Thomas 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Trammell 
Fernald Ox Ransdell Underwood 
Gerry Lenroot Reed Warren 
Glass McCumber Sheppard Watson 
Harris McKellar Simmons 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirsy], the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN], and the senior Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Prrraan] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. PAGE 
and Mr. STERLING answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Keyes and Mr. AsHursT entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quoruni present. What 
is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. France, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. 
Comer, Mr. McCormick, and Mr. HENDERSON entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] for 
a moment. In section 10 of the river and harbor act of March 2, 
1919, the Secretary of War was empowered to ascertain whether 
any contracts for river and harbor improvements have become 
inequitable and unjust on account of increased cost of materials, 
labor, and other unforeseen conditions arising out of the war 
with Germany, and to ascertain and report to Congress for con- 
sideration what amounts, if any, in addition to those fixed by 
the terms of such contracts should in justice and equity be paid 
to such contractors. 

Acting under that provision of the river and harbor act, the 
various Army engineers throughout the country were called 
upon by the Secretary of War to give the contracts that were 
made prior to our entry into the war, the name of the con- 
tractor, the subject matter of the contract, the quantities and 
money valuation at contract prices of the work remaining to be 
performed after April 6, 1917, a statement of the date of the 
completion of the work, if completed, and if completed after 
July 18, 1918, or if not yet completed, whether the contractor has 
presented any claim under section 8 of the river and harbor act 
of that date, giving the date of the claim, and, if known, the 
file number. 

Reports covering those details have been made by the Gov- 
ernment engineers to the Chief of Engineers and by him trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of War. There were quite a number of 
contracts which were reported as inequitable and unjust because 
of the increased cost of material and labor after we had entered 
into the war. 

The claims so reported amount in all to $219,916.02. The pay- 
ment of this amount has been recommended by the Secretary 
of War or possibly the matter has been submitted to Congress 
for its consideration. 

Amongst other claimants whose contracts were deemed to be 
inequitable and unjust was Robert Wakefield, of my State, a 
reputable and honorable citizen, who has done a great deal of 
Government work. It is recommended that he be paid $11,322.07. 
I desire to ask the chairman of the committee if the committee 
has considered this question at all and whether, in his opinion, 
it ought to be included in the rivers and harbors bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think that if 
the claims are ready for settlement and payment they should 
be referred to the regular Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate. Congress has passed legislation providing for their ad- 
justment, and on a recommendation as to the amount to be paid 
being submitted to Congress, I think the proper committee for 
the matter to go to is the Appropriations Committee. That has 
been the general rule, I know, with reference to claims that 
may be considered as audited. I do not think that it would 
be proper to attach such claims on this bill, but, if they are in 
the shape indicated, they would be very proper items either upon 
the general deficiency bill or upon the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The matter was considered to some 
extent, I think, by the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House, but no action was taken. 

These claims ought to be paid. They are large enough in 
some instances to impair the credit and probably to make 
bankrupt some of these people; and I want to say to the 
Senator now that while I do not want to encumber this bill 
with any suggested amendment which will retard its passage, 
I shall undertake to have an amendment put on the next rivers 
and harbors bill if we can not get action taken by the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there is not any 
question in my mind but that the Appropriations Committee will 
give these matters its careful consideration when the appropria- 
tion bills come up; but if the claims are sent down in the 
proper way, I know of no reason why they should not be 
placed upon appropriation bills if they are found to be correct. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just a moment. These estimates 
were sent down by the Secretary of War on the 29th of March, 
1920, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, itemized, 
and giving in detail just what the items were for, and I think 


the Speaker referred them to the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee on the other side of the Capitol. 

I now yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me for a 
moment, I merely wish to say that there are at least two con- 
cerns in my State that are interested in claims coming exactly 
within the category described by the Senator from Oregon, 
They are firms with which I am well acquainted. They are 
reputable and competent. The conditions were changed for 
them by the acts of the Government after the time they made 
their contracts—conditions that were entirely beyond their con- 
trol, for which they had no responsibility whatever. There is 
no question in my mind but that they have a just claim against 
the Government. It is a question, I suppose, of where and how 
that claim should be presented. 

As I understand, the Senator from Washington does not con- 
test the validity of the claims at all. As the Senator from Ore- 
gon has stated, they have gone to the Secretary of War after 
having passed the inspection of the Engineer Department and 
received their approval. The Secretary of War has approved 
them, and has given that approval in a formal way in a letter 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives. Possibly a mis- 
take has been made at some point along the line in presenting 
the claims in this bill; but, whether in this or some other bill, 
the claims ought to be adjudicated. I think they should be 
allowed; and if the Senator from Oregon has an amendment to 
propose, and will include in that amendment the companies of 
which I speak, and whose cases come exactly within the descrip- 
tion he has given, I shall be very glad to support it, unless there 
can be some sort of understanding that they will have the con- 
sideration to which they are certainly entitled on some other 
bill. = 

I think myself it is possible that the proper place for them 
is on the general deficiency bill. I am not disposed to in any way 
interfere with the passage of this bill if this is not the proper 
place for these claims, but it is certainly true that they are en- 
titled to consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, several Senators 
have spoken to me about claims of this character, and I sup- 
pose they are probably covered in the letter that the Senator 
from Oregon has—the Senator from Minnesota, the Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. TowNsenp, I think the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. McKetrar, and probably other Senators, I have 
told them that in my judgment these claims should go to the 
Appropriations Committee to have their amount carried in an 
appropriation bill. g 

I will say to the Senator from Indiana and to the Senator 
from Oregon that if it is found that these claims are not in a 
position to be taken care of in an appropriation bill, if further 
legislation is necessary in order that they may be presented to 
Congress in the proper form, I shall be glad for the River and 
Harbor Committee—if that is the proper committee, and I 
think it would be—to look into the matter and to do it in the 
next bill; but I am very strongly of the opinion that if these 
estimates have come down in the proper form, in compliance 
with the law that we passed, under which, as I understand, 
these claims were to be audited and the amount due to be 
one they can be properly taken care of in an appropriation 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is entirely correct, except in 
one particular—that it is not a finding of liability by the 
department. They recommend to Congress what in their judg- 
ment should be the amount to be paid. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That may be true. Then it 
would be for the Appropriations Committee, I take it, to pass 
upon that. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not know the exact lan- 
guage of these claims; but the place for them, if they have 
reached the proper point, is on a deficiency bill, of course. I 
am very careful about promising beforehand what can go on a 
bill, because we sometimes have to meet very urgent opposition 
on the other side; but I do say that it is my desire always, as 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, to take care in the 
deficiency bill of everything that has arrived at the proper 
stage and is in proper shape to go on that bill. I believe in 
sweeping up clean every time. 

We have pending a deficiency bill which is right here on my 
desk, but that is of a special nature, It is only a matter of 
a very few items; but before the end of this session there will 
follow a general deficiency bill. Whether or not these matters 
offered by the Senator from Oregon are in shape to be sub- 
mitted as audited claims I am unable to say; but I can give 
the assurance that it is my intention, as chairman of the Appro- 
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priations Committee, to clean up everything that. confronts that 
committee to the day we report that is proper to be contained 
in a deficiency bill. These items seem to be in the nature of a 
deficiency, if they have passed the proper examination, and, 
of course, we will then have behind them, or should have, the 
further proof, if any is necessary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, these claims always 
have my sympathy, because a man may have a claim of a few 
hundred dollars against the Government of the United States, 
and it may be accepted by the proper tribunals, but they play 
battledore and shuttlecock with it when it gets here, and it 
is sometimes a physical impossibility ever to get it through. 

Take these claims., They all grow out of river and harbor 
construction, ‘There is not any question about their validity 
or their justice. The distinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee; as he intimated a while ago, has always been 
fàir in the consideration of these matters, but I greatly fear 
that when this one comes up to the committee he will find quite 


a number of Senators on the committee who will say, Oh, that |: 


ought to go in a claims bill,” and the Claims Committee may 
not think it ought to: consider it, with the result that, unless 
some committee will take it and fairly consider it as it deserves 
to be considered these claims will be hanging for a long while. 

I have not undertaken to impede the progress of this river 
and harbor bill; in fact, I want it te go through; but I do ex- 
press the hope as to all of these people, although each individual 
claim is small, that the Committee on Appropriations will take 
up the matter, because it has been reported in all respects as 
the act of 1919 provides: 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. - 

*Mr. LENROOT. I merely want to say that I do not believe 
in. any event there would be any possible warrant for saying 
that any of these matters should go te the Claims Committee. 
They are only claims against the Government by virtue of legis- 
lation we passed in the last river and harbor bill, and every one 
of them is audited and the amount fixed in the report made to 
Congress, so there can be nothing for the Committee on Claims 
to find. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope the Senator is right, and I do 
not think inyself that it ought. to go there. I think the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations can dispose of it finally. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think so. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones] a few questions about the 
pending amendment, 

As I understand, the bill reported from the committee carries 
an appropriation of $20,000,000. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri increases that amount to $27,000,000, I 
am especially interested, not only as a citizen of Virginia but 
also as a great friend of the Navy, in the improvements at Nor- 
folk Harbor. 

Norfolk Harbor, with Hampton Roads, is becoming one of the 


industrial and commercial centers of this country. In recent 


years, next to New York, it is getting to be the greatest import 
and export port of the entire country. 

The railroads that center there, I believe, will ultimately 
make Chesapeake Bay the industrial, commercial, and manu- 
facturing center of this country. Baltimore is interested in it, 
and thousands and thousands of industries on Chesapeake Bay. 
The roads that center at Norfolk extend from the far West, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and the Great Lakes. In addition to 
that, we have built at Norfolk, impelled by the necessities of 
the occasion, the greatest naval base and shipyard anywhere, 
in which we are now construeting the very largest ships. It 
requires a depth of 40 feet for ships to go to the dry docks, on 
which the Government has spent a great deal of money, and this 
40-foot depth must have a certain breadth to enable these ships 
to come in. 

I understand that the original recommendation was for the 
appropriation: of $750,000 to complete that work satisfactorily, 
not only for the commerce of that port but also to enable the 
dry docks and battleships being constructed there to be prop- 
erly utilized. I understand that that was reduced to $400,000, 
which is all that will be obtained unless this amendment pre- 
vails; and I understand that if this amendment prevails there 
will be money available to complete that great work at Norfolk. 
With an appropriation of $27,000,000, would there be available 
the $750,000 which they have been insisting is absolutely neees- 
sary for Norfolk Harbor? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, They do not insist that $750,000 
is absolutely necessary. The revised estimate of the engineers 
places the amount at $400,000. They have on hand for Norfolk 
Harbor $813,766. With the $400,000 they wouid have over a 


‘whether Norfolk Harbor could be omitted entirely. 


million two hundred thousand dollars, and the engineer placed 
in his revised estimate $400,000 for Norfolk Harbor. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He says in his letter, in answer 
to my letter, that they should have $400,000. That would be 
taken care of in the $20,000,000. Of course; if we appropriate 
$27,000,000, they could expend more there; or they might take 
that money and put it into other projects. They are not re- 
quired. to put it in any particular place. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understood the estimate originally was 
for $750,000, and the Senator wrote a letter asking them if they, 
could not reduce it to something. less. As I understand, the 
money on hand now was for something that has already been 
appropriated for, and it will complete that work; but the ehan- 
nel. must be made broader in order that ships, especially battle- 
ships, may come in and out, so they can be dry-docked. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what the engineers say 
in their letter im answer to my letter. 

Mr. SWANSON, That the $400,000 might enable them to 
continue the work for a reasonable time, but that they cer- 
tainly could not do that work for Iess than $750,000, That is 
based possibly on an idea that there might bea deficiency appro- 
priation bill after the elections are over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No, Mr. President. I regret 
such suggestions with reference to political expediency, and sq 
forth. I know that has had nothing to do with the consideras 
tion of this bill in the Commerce Committee of the Senate, and. 


I have not considered it for one moment. This is the idea, that 


we will have another river and harbor bill by the 4th of next 


March. 


Mr. SWANSON. It will not be operative, though, until the 
30th of June. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; the appropriations in river 


‘and harbor bills are always immediately available. That is 
largely the basis upon which Col. Tayler acted in reducing a 
great many of these amounts. He expressly states in his testi- 


mony that we will have a river and harbor bill by the 4th of 
next March, because that is the time the present Congress ends. 
He says $400,000, with the $830,000 on Hand, will take care of 
Norfolk Harbor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Up until the 4th of March? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. But he admits that he could not do this 
work so that the battleships could go in the dry docks and be 


‘launched, after completion, unless he gets $750,000, dees he 


not? - 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; he does not say that. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the substance of what he has 
written, as I have gathered it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; he says in his letter to 
me 

Mr. SWANSON, That is, when you wrote asking him to re- 
duce the amount from $750,000 to $400,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; when I wrote him asking 
The appro- 
priation recommended by Col. Taylor’s memorandum is $750,000. 
The original estimates give it as a million dollars, but possibly 
that was wrong. He says: 


2 for the im 
‘or 


The revised estimate, as I said, was placed at $400,000. Col. 
Taylor, according to my recollection, in his testimony before 
the House committee, just as he did with reference to several 
reductions which he had made, based it upon the idea that we 
would have another bill by the ist of March; in other words, 
that the appropriation is not for a Whole year, but for three- 
quarters of a year, and he expects the additional amount to be 
available, and with this $1,200,000 he can carry on the work. 
Of course, if the amount carried by the bill should be increased 
to $27,000,000; and that should become a law, then there would 
be more money available for Norfolk Harbor and more money 
available for other various harbors in the country. Of course, 
that is true. If we should raise it to $40,000,000 there would 
be more money for not only Norfolk Harbor but for many other 
harbors and rivers throughout the country. The same argu- 
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ment that has been used against the twenty million in this bill 
can be used also against the twenty-seven million; in other 
words, the amendment providing for $27,000,000, I take it, is 
proposed instead of one for forty or fifty million because it 
was thought that that was about the best that could be gotten. 
The $20,000,000 recommended by the Commerce Committee is 
not all that several of the members of the committee would like 
to have. It is more than some think we are really justified in 
appropriating for at this time, but it is the amount which the 
majority of the committee felt we really ought to haye in order 
to meet imperative needs, I believe that that amount will 
pretty well take care of the situation. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the appropriation of $20,000,- 
900 is conditioned on the idea that Congress must certainly pass 
a river and harbor bill before the 4th of March. Experience 
has taught me that at the short sessions very rarely do we get 
a river and harbor bill through, unless we make tremendous 
concessions. Senators can, if they wish, filibuster up to the 
4th of March, 

Mr. JONES of Washington, 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator will remember that 
some seven or eight years or more ago the policy was adopted 
of haying a river and harbor bill at every regular session, and 
my recollection is that since that policy was adopted we have 
not failed to have a river and harbor bill at each session. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, that is true; but on account 
of the shortness of the session, and owing to the fact that 
half a dozen or a dozen Senators can filibuster and prevent the 
passage of any bill unless we surrender everything to suit their 
demands, it is nearly impossible to get through a good, satis- 
factory bill suitable to the commerce of the country at a short 
session. If we were satisfied that we could get through a 
river and harbor bill at the short session of Congress to take 
care of this enterprise, which is absolutely necessary, not only 
for the country but acknowledged by the Army Engineers to be 
indispensable for the Navy to provide for the great battleships 
which are being constructed there, and for the docking of 
these immense ships, it would be well to let it go over, but 
I am satisfied that when we come here at the short session, if 
we get a bill through it will mean a surrender on all these 
appropriations, and it will be nearly impossible to take care of 
these enterprises. Having had experience in the House and the 
Senate, I am satisfied that when the chairman of the committee 
Is here at the next session, about the 2d of March, when the ap- 
propriation bill comes up, and it is known that there will be a 
filibuster for two or three days, you will get nothing except 
something that five or six Senators who, very illiberal and un- 
generous in promoting the commerce of this country, agree to; 
and we shall have to make concessions and surrender to them. 
In view of that condition I think it is wise at this time to 
increase the appropriation to $27,000,000. 

There is not a man who will claim that it would be a waste. 
The very men who adyocate $20,000,000 will admit that you 
can not do this work for 12 months unless you get a bill through 
before the 4th of March to carry on the work from the 4th of 
March to the 30th of June. I am not familiar with any of 
these projects except that in connection with Norfolk Harbor. 
I do know about that. I know it is a great port. I know it is 
the second port in the United States. I know its commerce 
is growing by leaps and bounds. I know it is crowded. I know 
it is the greatest naval base in the world. I know they have 
prepared it as a place for docking the great ships. The Army 
and Navy insisted upon it, and it seems to me it is wise at 
this time to make this appropriation of $27,000,000. I shall 
vote for the amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to suggest 
that if we are not going to have a river and harbor bill at the 
next session, I doubt very much if Norfolk will get anything of 
the additional sum. There will be so many other projects 
throughout the country which will want it divided up that there 
will be nothing left for that harbor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrne in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED] to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pos- 
ERENE], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. I 


Will the Senator permit me? 
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transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr, 
POINDEXTER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Snirros!] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. } 

Mr. KIRBY. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin IMr. La FOLLETTE], who is absent on account 
of illness. I transfer that pair to the Senator from California 
[Mr. Paretan] and vote “ yea.” i 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Surr- 
MAN], which I transfer to the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
SranLey] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. BALL. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum arrns] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the affirmative). T 
have a general pair with the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Surra]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Smoor] and allow my vote to stand, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). 
May I inquire if the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sirsa) has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my general pair with the 
Senator from Murylaud [Mr. SmrrH] to the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Pairs] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort]. I transfer the pair to 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] and vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. SIMMONS, I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrrn] is unavoidably absent from the 
Senate. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ever] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELxixs] with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fretincuvyses] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEnp] with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINS0N] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JonNnson] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers] ; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] with the Sena- 
tor from Neyada [Mr, HENDERSON]. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 24, nays 20, as follows: 


with the 


YEAS—24. 
Ashurst Kendrick Overman Spencer 
Chamberlain Kirby Ransdell Sterling 
Dial Knox Reed Swanson 
Glass McKellar Sheppard ‘Thomas 
Harris McNary Simmons Trammell 
Harrison Nugent Smith, Ariz, Underwood 

NAYS—20. 
Ball France Keyes New 
Brandegee Gerry Lenroot Page 
Capper Jones, Wash. McCumber Sutherland 
Curtis Kellogg oses Wadsworth 
Dillingham Kenyon Nelson Warren 

NOT VOTING—52. 

Beckham Gay McCormick Sherman 
Borah Gore McLean Shields 
Calder Gronna Myers Smith, Ga. 
Colt Hale Newberry Smith, Md. 
Comer Harding Norris Smith, S. C. 
Culberson Henderson Owen Smoot 
Cummins Hitchcock Penrose Stanley 
Edge Johnson, Calif. Phelan Townsend 
Elkins Johnson, S. Dak. Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Fall Jones, N: Mex. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald ing Poindexter Watson 
Fletcher La Follette Pomerene Williams 
Frelinghuysen ge Robinson Wolcott 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] to the amendment of the committee, 
the yeas are 24 and the nays are 20. The Senator from Indiana 
Mr. Warsox] is present and not voting. There is not a quorum 


present. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McNary ncer 
Ball Harrison oses Sterlin 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Nelson Sutherland 
Capper Kello ew Swanson 
Chamberlain Kendrick Nugent Thomas 
Comer Kenyon Overman ‘Trammell 
Curtis Keyes Ransdel! Underwood 
Dial Kirby Reed Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lenroot Sheppard arren 
France McCumber Simmons Watson 
Gerry McKellar Smith, Ariz, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees, 

The names of the absent Senators were called and Mr. Knox 
answered to his name when called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. Gronna, Mr. Pace, and Mr. Harrts entered the Chambe: 
and answered to their names. 5 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

On a division, the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. Boran and Mr. Surr of Maryland entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the last roll 
call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I make the 
Same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as on the last 
vote and vote “yea.” 

Mr. KIRBY (when his name was called). I have a genefal 
pair with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE], which I transfer to the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the previous 
vote, I vote “nay.” ‘ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I make 
the same announcement that I made a few moments ago with 
reference to the transfer of my pair and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair as on the last vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STERLING. Making the same transfer of my pair as 
on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I inquire if the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser] has voted? 

Se VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair is informed he has not 
voted. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
that Senator. 
quorum, 

Mr. TRAMMELL (after having voted in the affirmative), I 
desire to announce the same transfer of my pair as on the last 
vote and will allow my vote to stand. 

The yeas and nays resulted as follows: 


I withhold my vote, as I have a pair with 
I desire, however, to be counted to make a 


+ 
YEAS—25. 

Ashurst Kendrick Ransdell Sterling 
Chamberlain Kirby ——. 
Comer Knox Sheppard Trammell 
Dial McKellar mons Underwood 
11 ‘is N, è Smith, Md, z 
Arr. ugen 
Harris 


n a Overman 


Ball 
Borah 


ey: 
Gerry Lenroot Wadsworth 
Brandegee Gronna Moses arren 
Capper Jones, Wash. Nelson ' 
C Kellogg Sew 
Dillingham Kenyon Page 
NOT VOTING—50. 

Beckham Hale Myers Smith, Ga. 
Calder Harding Newberry Smith, S. C. 
Colt Henderson Norris Smoot 
Culberson Hitchcock Owen Stanley 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Penrose Thomas 
Edge Johnson, 8. Dak. Phelan Townsend 
Elkins ones, N. Mex. Phipps Waish, Mass. 

all wing Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald La Follette Poindexter Watson 
Fletcher ge Pomerene Wiliams 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Robinson Wolcott 
Gay McCumber Sherman 
Gore McLean Shields 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri the yeas are 25, the nays are 21. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Tomas] and the Senator from Indiang 
{Mr. Watson] are present, but have not voted. There is not å 
quorum present. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


{ 


Ball Jones, Wash. Overman Sutherland 
Brandegee Kellogg ge Swanson 
Capper Kendrick Ransdell Thomas 
Comer Keyes Trammell 
Curtis Knox Sheppard Underwood 
Dial Lenroot Simmons Wadsworth 
Dillingham McKellar Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Glass McNary Smith, Md. Watson 
Gronna New Spencer 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators. O- 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Boram, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. HARRIS, Mr, KENYON, 
Mr. Moses, and Mr. Nevson answered to their names when 
called. : 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it seems to be im- 
possible to get a quorum this afternoon. I therefore move that 
the Senate adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 26, 1920, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 26, 1920. 


Rev. John: Paul Tyler, of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 


Let us pray. Almighty God, father of life and of mercies, 
giver of every good and perfect gift, command upon us, we 
beseech Thee, Thy blessing as we enter upon the activities of 
another day and another week. Bless us in all that we shall 
do or say. Enlighten our minds with Thy wisdom, that with 
unselfish devotion to Thy righteousness in the earth through 
our lives and labors Thy kingdom may come. Forgive us our 
reac and our selfishness. Help us to see and to do Thy 
will. 

Let Thy blessing rest upon our native land, we pray, upon 
the President of our United States, upon all the Members of 
this Congress, upon the loved ones in homes, wherever they 
are. Keep them, protect, shield, and direct them. Guide us 
by Thy counsel, and afterwards receive us into glory. For we 
ask it in the name of our Lord and Savior, who taught us 
when we pray to say: 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us. Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory forever. Amen. 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Friday, April 23, 1920, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with, and the Journal was approved. 
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CALLING THE ROLL. 


Mr. CURTIS. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Rall Harris McKellar Simmons 
Borah Harrison McLean Smith, Ariz. 
Calder Henderson McNary Smi th, Md. 
Capper Hitchcock Moses Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Spencer 
Comer Jones, Wash. New Sutherland 
Culberson Kellogg Nugent Swanson 
Curtis Kendrick Overman ‘Thomas 
Dillingham Keyes Page Townsend 
Fernald King Phelan Trammell 
France Knox Phipps Wadsworth 
Gay Lenroot Pittman Warren 
Gerry Ransdell 

Glass McCormick Reed 

Gronna McCumber Sheppard 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre] is absent due to illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hate] is detained at a meeting of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar], the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrry], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unprerwoop], and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Worcort] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AS CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES (S. DOC. NO. 173, 
PT. 3). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, in response 
to resolution of December 11, 1919, a statement showing the 
name, rank, and total compensation of all officers in the War 
Department who, at the time they were commissioned, were em- 
ployed by the civil branch of the Government and the compensa- 
tion such officers were receiving as civil employees at the time 
they were commissioned, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, during the debate upon the 
Army reorganization bill I made some remarks concerning the 
sending of untrained soldiers to the front. I have a letter from 
the Secretary of War in which he has taken exceptions to some 
of the statements that I made. I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp this letter together with my reply 
to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 15, 1920. 
Hon, Irvine L. LENROOT, | 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear SENATOR: On pages 5537 and 5538 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of April 12, 1920, there appears the following 
extract from a speech Neale ered by you on that day: 

“The murder of these boys—because it was murder—was not 
due to the failure to enact a policy of universal military train- 
ing prior to our entry into the war. It was due wholly, as every 
officer who touched upon the subject has testified, to the fact 
that division commanders in the camps of this country, who had 
trained men in abundance, when they were called upon for re- 
placements, instead of those commanders sending their trained 
men they sent from those camps men who had never received 
an hour's training, and kept their trained men in the camps in 
this country.” 

I realize that in the heat of debate upon the floor of the 
Senate there must inevitably occur statements which, in some 
cases, convey most undeserved censure of those who are unable to 
properly reply or defend themselves before the bar of public 
opinion. This realization is, I believe, shared by the public, 
as well as the Members of Congress, and for that reason no 
attempt is made in many cases to call attention to these unfair 
criticisms. The above remarks, however, reflect so seriously 
upon officers of high rank, who conscientiously did their best to 
forward the interests of the country at large, that I feel I 
should call the matter to your attention. 

I do not question Col. Donovan’s statement made before your 
committee, that at one time he unfortunately received a detach- 
ment of men who had not completed the prescribed course of 


training. In operations of the magnitude that we were conduct- 
ing at that time, it is possible that through some miscarriage of 
plans such a situation might have arisen. This, however, I 
assure you, was not the case generally, and I feel certain that 
an occurrence of this nature was most rare. 

As to how this particular situation arose, there seems to be 
no competent evidence. Col. Donovan himself, in explaining it, 
assumed a hypothetical reason which he thought might have 
existed, and clearly stated in this connection that he did not 
know this to be the case. In reality, this method of replacement 
was used at only one time, and involved but four divisions. 
Bee governing this movement included the fol- 
0 

“All men selected for Infantry, Field Artillery, and Cavalry 
will be men with the usual oversea qualifications, and, if possible, 
men who have had target practice and at least two months’ 
training.” 

There is nothing in the records to indicate that these in- 
structions were not carried out in the spirit in which they were 
issued. It would appear, therefore, that your general indict- 
ment of the division commanders of the camps in this country 
has not the foundation upon which such grave charges should 
have been based. I rely upon your sense of justice for a cor- 
rection of the false impression, the perpetuation of which, I feel 
sure, you would not desire. 

Cordially, yours, Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


Apri, 21, 1920. 
Hon. Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: I have yours of the 15th instant 
relative to remarks made by me in the Senate on April 12, 1920. 
In reply, I will say that in the language quoted by you I had 
no intention of charging that all division commanders adopted 
the practice of filling replacement quotas with untrained men, 
and I do not think the language would carry that idea. I, 
of course, had no intention of making any such sweeping 
charge. The fact remains, however, that there was testimony 
in abundance to the effect that untrained men were sent to the 
front, and this has been corroborated by many ex-service men 
in private conversation with me. I do not believe that all 
division commanders were guilty of this charge, but that some 
were guilty the testimony abundantly shows. 

Permit me to say that in my opinion there was no time while 
we were engaged in war when there was the slightest excuse 
för sending any boy who had had no training whatever across 
the seas where he might be sent to the front to fight. The 
instructions quoted by you of themselyes seem to leave some 
discretion in this regard with division commanders. You 
quote as follows: 

“All men selected for Infantry, Field Artillery, and Cavalry 
will be men with the usual oversea qualifications and, if possible, 
men who. have had target practice and at least two mouths’ 
training.” 

I can not see why, so far as “two months’ training” is con- 
cerned, there should have been any discretion whatever left with 
division commanders, but even with this discretion there could 
be no excuse for any division commander sending untrained men, 

It seems to me a thorough investigation should be made by 
you of this matter; and if any division commander is found to 
have sent untrained men for replacement when he had trained 
men who might have been sent, he should be court-martialed. 

I, of course, have no desire to cast any reflection upon divi- 
sion commanders who were not guilty of this practice, and I 
therefore shall be very glad to insert in the Recorp at the first 
opportunity your letter to me and this reply. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, GRONNA. I present a very brief letter and resolution 
from the Fargo (N. Dak.) Trades and Labor Assembly, which I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


I. L. LENROOT. 


Farco, N. DAK., April 21, 1920. 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The inclosed resolution was read and indorsed by 
the Fargo Trades and Labor Assembly at our meeting last 
Wednesday, and I am instructed to forward same to you and 
ask your support of the bills called for in the resolution. 


1920. 


Thanking you for past favors, and in the hope that your 
support will be Lancet we remain, 
Sincerely, 
FARGO TRADES AND LAROR ASSEMBLY, 
By W. G. Besserer, Secretary. 

Whereas the signing of the peace treaty finds in American civil 
and military prisons, or under bail pending trial or appeal, 
large numbers of men and women whose offense or alleged 
offense is of a political nature; and 

Whereas the sole justification for such prosecution and imprison- 
ment, that of war-time necessity, no longer exists; and 

Whereas in all democratic countries of Europe which have been 
associated with us in the prosecution of the war full amnesty 
has been granted to all political, industrial, and religious war 
opponents: Be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of our organization that further 

prosécution and imprisonment in the United States of a body of 

political offenders is contrary to the democratic idealism and the 
traditions of freedom to which our country is committed; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we accordingly urge upon the United States 
Senators and Congressmen of our State to do all in their power 
to support Senator France's joint resolution, S. J. Res. 171, for 
amnesty, and S. 1833, to repeal the espionage law. With all 
earnestness at our command we urge the necessity of grant- 
ing an immediate amnesty to all prisoners whose religious, 
political, or nomic beliefs formed the basis of their prosecu- 
tion, trial, and imprisonment. 

FARGO TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Eureka, Kans., and a petition of sundry postal em- 
ployees of Independence, Kans., praying for an increase in the 
salaries of postal employees, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. MOSES presented a memorial of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects, remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation granting certain irrigation easements in the 
Yellowstone National Park, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Santa Rosa, Calif., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing a more simplified method of collecting taxes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Talbot County, Md., praying for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Education, which was referred to the Committee on 
Edueation and Labor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented n memorial of the Federation of 
Labor, of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the deportation 
of aliens, which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, 

He also presented a petition of Fred W. Beaudry Post, No. 
126, American Legion, Department of Michigan, of Detroit, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation authorizing the 
purchase of artificial limbs from the nearest representative of 
the Public Health Service instead of through the authorities 
at the city of Washington, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of Wyandotte; of the Association of 
Commerce of Wyandotte; and of Local Lodge No. 199, Boiler 
Makers, Ship Builders, and Helpers of America, of Wyandotte, 
all in the State of Michigan, praying for an increase in the 
salaries of postal employees, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., praying for the parole of Federal prisoners, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Rotary Club of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation for 
nation-wide promotion of physical education in the United 
States, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of the Ernest Kern Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., and a memorial of the Seelye & Brown Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the proposed increase in 
the tax on all forms of advertising, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (HI. R. 13138) to amend section 8 of an 
act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against unlaw- 
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ful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 15, 1914, as. amended May 15, 1916, asked to 
be discharged from its further consideration, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, which was 
agreed to. . 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred bill 
(S. 4278) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend section 
1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, volume 
27, entitled ‘An act providing when plaintiff. may sue as a poor 
person and when counsel shall be assigned by the court, and 
to provide for the prosecution of writs of error and appeals 
in forma pauperis, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 
1910 (36 Stat., p. 866), reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 546) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3251) granting longevity pay 
from and including August 5, 1917, to certain officers and en- 
listed men, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 547) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4287) for the relief of James M. Kelly (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4288) granting an increase of pension to Hlevse 
Fightner (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4289) granting a pension to Thomas George Magin- 
nis (with accompanying papers): 

A bill (S. 4290) granting an increase of pension to Joseph E. 
Burkhart (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4291) granting an increase of pension to Abram 
Robinson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4292) granting a pension to Clint T. Littlefield; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4298) granting a pension to Margaret Howell But- 
ler; 

A bill (S. 4294) granting an increase of pension to Robert O. 
Dunn (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4295) granting an increase of pension to Delia B. 
Zell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bili (H. R. 10918) to provide revenue 
and encourage domestice industries by the elimination, through 
the assessment of special duties, of unfair foreign competition, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

HEIRS OF JOSHUA NICHOLLS, 


Mr. DIAL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 190) for the relief of 
Elizabeth R. Nicholls and Joanna L. Nicholls, heirs of Joshua 
Nicholls, which was referred to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.). 
The morning business is closed, and the calendar under Rule 
VIII is in order. R : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed with the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11892) 
making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preserya- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, 

There being no objection, the ‘Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Resp] to the 
committee amendment. It will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 1, line 3, strike out 
* $20,000,000 ” and insert“ $27,000,000,” so as to read: 

That the sum of $27,000,000 be, and the same hereby is, i 
out of any moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriate: 

And so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED] to the amendment of the committee. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Rhode Island IMr. Corr].. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (after having yoted in the affirmative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Illinois IMr. SHER- 
MAN], Which I transfer to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
STANLEY], and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Fact], which I transfer to the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. P , and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON. I havea general pair with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], which I transfer to the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Porvpexrer], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Fuercrer]. I understand he has not voted, 
so I withhold my vote. 

Mr, LODGE. I have à general pair with the Senator from 
Georgia {Mr. Saura]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD. I harea general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota IMr. Jounson]. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BECKHAM]. That Senator being absent, I transfer my pair 
to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and will let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (after having yoted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUuxrxs]J, and 
will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurRSsT], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
HENDERSON] are absent on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exxixs] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hamel with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srrnraxd] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Stirn]; and 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotzerre] with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. KIRBY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Smith, Ariz. 
Comer Kendrick Overman Smith, Md. 
Cul Knox Pittman Spencer 
Gay MeCormick Ransdell Swanson 
Glass McKellar Reed Trammell 
Harris McNary Sheppard 
Harrison Myers Simmons 
— NAYS—28., 
Rorah Gerry Lodge Phipps 
Calder Gronna McCumber smoot 
Capper Jones, Wash. McLean Sutherland 
Curtis Kellogg Moses 
Diltingham Keyes Nelson Wadsworth 
Fernald King New Warren 
France Lenroot Page Watson 
NOT VOTING—42. 
Ashurst Frelinghuysen Newberry Smith, S. C. 
u Gore Norris y 
Beckham Hale Owen Sterling 
Brandegee Harding Penrose Thomas 
Colt Henderson Phelan Underwood 
Cummins Hitchcock Poindexter Wi , Mass, 
Dial Johnson, Calif. Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson ‘Williams 
Elkirs Kenyon Sherman Wolcott 
Fall Kirby Shields 
Pletcher La Follette Smith, Ga. 


So Mr. RerD’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on page 1, line 3, I move 
to amend the amendment reported by the committee by striking 
out “$20,000,000” and inserting “ $24,000,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 1, line 3, it is moved to 
strike out “$20,000,000,” the sum which it is proposed to in- 
crease the appropriation by the Committee on Commerce, and 
to insert in lieu thereof $24,000,000.” 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have offered this amend- 
ment, in the first place, because the amount proposed is needed 
to carry on river and harbor improvements; and, in the second 
place, the Engineers’ Department of the Government in their 
recommendations have stated that they can not with a less 
sum than that properly take care of the rivers and harbors 
of 1 I quote from the report of the Senate committee 
as ows: 


The Engineers were told to go over the revised list of projects 
very carefully with a view to giv us the very lowest sam that they 
could get along with without detriment to Bem e commercial needs 


This was after their first estimate of $48,000,000— 

They went over the projects carefully and insisted that $24,000,000 
($5,000,000 for nmintenance and $19,000,000 for improvement) was 
the lowest sum they felt they could get along with. 

In view of that recommendation of the Board of Army Engi- 
neers I can not understand how anyone who believes that the 
rivers and harbors of the country should be taken care of can 
vote against the amendment which I have proposed. In my 
opinion, the pending river and harbor bill is not only an indict- 
ment of the majority of the Senate and of the other House, but 
it is a confession of their incompetence and inability adequately 
to provide for the domestic needs of the country. N 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lrnroor], in his speech 
on Saturday last, among other things, stated: 

The fact is that this $20,000,000, with the amount that is now on 
hand, will t for the coming year twice the amount of the aver- 
age expenditures for the past dive years. 

That statement is misleading. It is not a fade that the $20, 
000,000 proposed to be appropriated, together with the amount 
which will be available on July 1, will equal the average of river 
and harbor expenditures for the last five years. As shown by 
the report of the Senate Committee on Commerce, the amounts 
that have been expended for the past five years on river and 
harbor improvements are as follows: In 1915, $36,682,913.27; in 
1916, $28,779,995.40; in 1917, $23,829,265.46; in 1918, $20,613,- 
905.46; and in 1919, $21,245,177. 

Senators know that during the war we economized on the river 
and harbor bill and cut it to the bone more than any other ap- 
propriation bill passed by Congress. For the years immediately 
preceding the war the appropriations for river and harbor im- 
provements were as follows: In 1914 we appropriated $51,- 
000,000; in 1913, $41,000,000; in 1912, 830, 883,000; in 1911, $49,- 
000,000; and in 1908, $48,000,000. 

It is stated by those who oppose adequate appropriations for 
rivers and harbors that $12,000,000 will be carried over as a 
surplus on the 30th of June of this year. I am told—and the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce states it is a fact— 
that that is no more than the amount that has been carried over 
from prior river and harbor bills. I am told this morning by 
Col. Taylor, of the Engineer Corps, that it is probably less than 
the amount that was carried over during the five years imme- 
diately preceding the war. So those who oppose the increase of 
the appropriation in the river and harbor bill must oppose it 
because of the reasons advanced by the House Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee. Here is the excuse that the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House has giyen to the country for appro- 
priating merely $12,000,000 this year. ‘They say in their report: 

The plan adopted in this bill will allow the Secretary of War to allot 
funds to the different works when and as the maintenance work is needed, 
and it is expected that the annual amount appropriated under this plan 
in the future will be 9 below former ap riations in 
amount and that a sufficient unallotted fund will be available from this 
appropriation at all times to prosecute emergency work at any locality 
when it becomes necessary. 

That was evidently why the House of Representatives sup- 
ported the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House in only 
providing an appropriation of $12,000,000 for river and harbor 
Amprovements. They arrived at that figure not on the theory 
that it would take care of the rivers and harbors of the country, 
that it would provide sufficient funds to dig out the channels 
so that commerce might flow into and depart from our ports at 
all times, but they based their action on the theory that it would 


| be sufficient “at all times to prosecute emergency work at any 


locality when it becomes necessary.” 

When has it become necessary for Congress merely to appro- 
priate a sufficient sum of money for rivers and harbors to take 
care of emergency work when the necessity arises? Our policy 
has been for years to appropriate a sufficient amount of money 
to take care of the needs of trade and commerce by the im- 
provement of our rivers and harbors not in emergency times but 
at all times during the year. 

Following the action of the House, the Senate Commerce 
Committee recommended an appropriation of only $20,000,000. 
They were not following the expert advice of the Board of Army 
Engineers; but they appropriated $20,000,000 simply because 
they did not think they would be able to get more money than 


that, That is the-reason for their recommendation. Those in 
the Senate Commerce Committee who opposed increasing the 
appropriation beyond $20,000,000 knew that more money was 
needed to take care of the rivers and harbors, but they were 
afraid they would never be able to compromise with the House, 
and that it might become necessary to agree to the House ap- 
propriation of $12,000,000 even if every river and every harbor 
in this country should suffer during the coming year as they 
have suffered during the past five years. 

Some days ago the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] 
stated the question correctly when he said that a dollar to-day 
on river and harbor work will accomplish about 40 per cent of 
what a dollar would accomplish five years ago; in other words, 
the $20,000,000 appropriated by this bill will go no further than 
$8,000,000 would have gone five years ago. Taking those figures, 
if we should agree to the House appropriation of $12,000,000, in 
actual results accomplished it would be equal only to an appro- 
priation of about $5,000,000 five years ago. I can not believe 
that the Senate of the United States desires to cripple the rivers 
and harbors of this country in any such fashion as that. 

We have not economized on other bills. The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], in his speech on Saturday, told us 
how we had cut down appropriations for this and that. The 
Senator forgot that the last year preceding the war, before we 
got into the war, for Army purposes we appropriated approxi- 
mately only $100,000,000, and that for the Navy we appropriated 
approximately $150,000,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, LENROOT. The Senator was comparing the appropria- 
tions for last year with the appropriations for this year, and 
the Senator stated that this was the only appropriation bill that 
was increased so far as he was advised. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; if the Senator wants to take as 
a comparison what we did during the war, when everyone 
knows and will concede that abnormal appropriations were 
made to take care of abnormal conditions; but I understood the 
Senator to say—and I am glad to receive the correction—that 
before the war we reduced the appropriations; that that was 
one of the achievements of the Republican Party; that it had 
reduced all appropriations for other purposes; and that this 
was only in line with that. 

While we appropriated $101,000,000 for the Army before the 
war—in 1915, I believe—the Army bill this year will carry 
approximately $350,000,000; perhaps more, but certainly no 
less than that. I understand that the Naval Affairs Committee 
will bring in, or has brought in, a bill that will carry approxi- 
mately $550,000,000 for the Navy., Before the war we had 
never appropriated over $166,000, at any time for the Navy; 
and so this species of Republican economy is the kind that in- 
creases the Army appropriations threefold, that increases the 
Navy appropriations fourfold, and reduces appropriations for 
the rivers and harbors of the country over one-half. 

That is false economy. You are only trying to fool the Amer- 
ican people about it; but I am wondering what the citizens of 
New York, who are interested in the commerce that flows from 
their harbor, think about it. I am wondering what the people 
in Connecticut, who are interested in their rivers and in their 
harbors, are thinking about it. I anr wondering what the people 
in New Jersey, who ship and export millions of dollars’ worth of 
products from their harbors, are going to think about the votes 
of their Senators in a measly appropriation that would destroy 
river and harbor improvement. I am wondering what the peo- 
ple in Michigan are going to think of the votes of their Senators 
when they see they are voting for $20,000,000, as against an 
increase to $27,000,000 or $24,000,000, when, as stated by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER], a dollar to-day will go 
no further than $2.50 would have gone practically five years 
ago. The Senator shakes his head, but I understood the Sena- 
tor to say that $20,000,000 to-day for river and harbor improve- 
ment would go about as far as $8,000,000 would have gone five 
years ago. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator stated 
moment ago; that is all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, the Senator understands what I am 
getting at. 


it the wrong way a 


Mr. CALDER. Perfectly. The Senator is perfectly right in 
his last statement. 
Mr. HARRISON. Absolutely. So, when the Rivers and Har- 


bors Cemmittee come in with an estimate of $43,000,000 for 
the rivers and harbors of the country and state that they have 
cut the amount to the bone, even then, I say, Senators who 
know that that amount will take care of only 40 per cent of 
what it would have taken care of five years ago vote to reduce 
it to $20,000,000. 
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So I am of the opinion that the people back home who are 
interested in their river improvement, who are interested in 
their harbors being improved, who for four or five years during 
the war have seen their dredge boats lying idle and rusting, 
who have seen expenditures of money made when no work was 
being done, because of the inadequate appropriations, are going 
to ask the reason why their particular Senator or Representa- 
tive did not vote with us to appropriate a sufficient amount of 
money to do their work, so that the trade and commerce of the 
country might continue to grow. 

The senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stuxoxs!] in 
his very able and aggressive speech on last Saturday told the 
Senate how last month our exports had gone forward at a 
greater increase than ever before in the history of the country. 
If that is true—and it is true—and we want to see our exports 
continue to grow larger, we ought to make reasonable appropria- 
tions to take care of the harbors through which and in which 
the ships for which we have appropriated such large sums may 
come. I was looking at the appropriations for our merchant 
marine and I see that the startling figure of $3,000,000,000 was 
appropriated to obtain a merchant marine. Is it statesmanship, 
is it good common sense to spend $3,000,000,000 of the people's 
money in providing for a merchant, marine and then refuse to 
appropriate a sufficient amount of money to dredge our harbors 
in order that these ships may come and go? That is a short- 
sighted policy, Senators, and yet that is what we have done in 
the past few years. 

I saw the Senate pass a railroad bill. I voted against it. 
I am glad I voted against it. I am prouder now than ever 
before of the fact that I voted against it, because I saw in the 
consideration of that bill where the Treasury of the United 
States was being drained, millions and hundreds of millions of 
dollars handed over to the railroads, the people taxed propor- 
tionately, and then I saw the authority granted in that bill 
that the railroads might be guaranteed a certain percentage on 
their investment, and the power there granted that the people 
might be taxed in order that those railroads might obtain that 
particular percentage. I saw you take care of the railroads 
by burdening the tax bearers of this country in making possible 
higher freight rates. I see you now withholding this appro- 
priation that will help the rivers and the harbors that they may 
compete with the same railroads that you befriended. 3 

If you want to help the people, give them cheap transporta- 
tion. You can not do it by allowing the rivers to fill up, by 
not having the harbers dredged, and at the same time giving 
subsidies to the railroads of the country. 

This Congress has been liberal with the railroads. It has 
been liberal in providing money for the highways of the country. 
We appropriated. I think, $75,000,000 to be used in cdoperation 
with the States for that purpose, but when it comes to follow- 
ing the suggestion of the Army Board of Engineers to improve 
the rivers and the harbors of the country—the natural high- 
ways—that boats may ply to and fro on them, that people may 


obtain cheaper freight rates, that competition may ensue be- 


tween them and the railroads, then I see the Republican ma- 
jority suddenly become very economical, very stingy, and try 
to follow the House majority in appropriating a measly $20,000,- 
000 for this work. 

Why, you do not believe that you will be able to get even 
that much in conference with the House, do you? You are 
figuring on cutting even that amount. That should be no con- 
cern of ours. Let the Representatives in the other body answer 
to their constituents for the inadequate appropriation of 
$12,000,000 that they made, but let us answer to our constitu- 
ents. Let us try to take care of the needs of this country. 
Let us look at this new day in the proper light. Let us take 
advantage of the great opportunities that are now being offered 
to us. As we have been niggardly for the past five y®ars in 
withholding adequate appropriations for our harbors and for 
our rivers, let us at least now, in this dawn of an industrial 
awakening, appropriate at least a reasonable amount in order 
that these harbors that have suffered so long may be ade- 
quately taken care of. 

No one can charge you with extravagance when you vote for 
this amendment to raise the amount from $20,000,000 to $24,- 
000,000, because the Board of Engineers say that they can not 
get along with less than that. They estimated for $43,000,000, 
and I can not understand the reasoning of the Committee on 
Commerce, in view of the recommendation of the Board of Army 
Engineers, in cutting the amount from $24,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

It has been charged that this is a “ pork-barrel” bill. T have 
heard that assertion ever since I came to Congress, and long 
before; but I lay it down as an indisputable preposition that no 
bill that passes Congress is subjected to such close scrutiny and 
given such consideration as are the river and harbor appropria- 
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tions. We come in with our bill for naval appropriations. Those 
nppropriations are sometimes inserted in the bill at the instance 
of some individual member of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the Senate. They come in with estimates at other times of the 
Secretary of the Navy; but there is no board, such as the Board 
of Army Engineers, composed of experts, studying nothing but 
that kind of work, a board which passes on it and must give 
their O. K. for it. 

You pass your Army appropriation bill on estimates prepared 
by some man in the War t. Often amendments or 
provisions are inserted at the instance of some Senator or 
Representative. They do not receive the same close scrutiny and 
careful consideration that is given to the provisions incorporated 
in the river and harbor appropriation bill. 

No appropriation bills go through the same careful considera- 
tion and investigation which river and harbor appropriations 
receive. Not only do we rely on the work of the committee 
which drafts the bill, but we rely also on the O. K. of the Board 
of Army Engineers; aye, we go further than that, because before 
they put their O. K. on it each provision is O. K’d by the local 
engineer officer, by the district engineer officer, and while in 
the past there may have been some little project that would sub- 
ject itself to criticism and should not have been incorporated in 
the bill, in the great majority of cases, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases, huve been those which showed wisdom upon the 
part of Congress in making the appropriation. 

So, I submit that at this time, when the war is over and we are 
starting out in trying to obtain for this country our part of the 
trade and commerce of the world, when we have a merchant 
marine we are all proud of, let us not stint ourselves. Let us not 
play politics because some may live away back in a place where 
there is no river and no harbor, aye, not even a creek, and we 
can go back to that particular constituency and say that we cut 
down the river and harbor bill to $20,000,000. wd 

I suggest to those Senators who come from localities where 
river and harbor improvement is needed and where it has been 
withheld throughout the war, to help us in securing the adoption 
1 amendment, which will insure us at least $24,000,000 for 

s year. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few 
words in support of the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison]. I voted for the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], and am very sorry that it 

“did not pass. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators to the report of the 
yery able and fair-minded chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce [Mr. Jones of Washington]. I am sure he has done 
everything a chairman in his very difficult position could do. I 
would like to have Senators look at the first page of his report. 
He shows, in the first place, that the estimates made for river 
and harbor improvements by the engineers amounted to $42,000,- 
000. Who are these engineers, Senators? Are they interested 
parties? By no means. They were the honor men at West 
Point, the men who reached the highest position in their re- 
spective classes at West Point. They are high officers of the 
Army; men entitled to retire with good pay at the age of 64; 
men sent from one place in the country to another, rarely ever 
kept more than three years in one place, entirely free from en- 
tanglements and local interests of any kind. If there be a dis- 
interested, able body of men in the public service, it is in the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, who are charged, 
among other duties, with making recommendations for expendi- 
tures on works of river and harbor improvement and with using 
the money given to them. 

That is the class of men who made the original estimate of 
$42,000,000 for carrying on, in a fairly reasonable manner, all 
the work on the rivers and harbors of the country, including 
Porto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. It is a small sum when one 
considers the vast interests involved. We understand that they 
were requested by the House of Representatives to cut their 
estimate to the bone, to cut it down to the irreducible minimum, 
the very last dollar with which they could get along; and, as 
shown by the report of the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate, page 1, the department was asked to reduce 
its estimates as much as possible. It submitted a revised estimate 
calling for about $22,000,000 for improvement and five million for 
maintenance; $27,000,000 in all; which they thought was the 


last dollar they could get along with, and that was the sum 
which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] sought to have 
adopted by his amendment to raise the amount carried in the 
Senate committee’s bill from $20,000,000 to $27,000,000. 

That amendment was voted down by a majority of two. The 
present amendment proposes to give $24,000,000 for all these 
rivers and harbors, increasing the sum suggested by the Senate 


committee from $20,000,000 to $24,000,000, an addition of 
$4,000,000. 

What does the chairman of the committee say about that? 
His report reads: 


Your committee hoped an it might feel 8 in approving the 


amount as it came from the House. We 3 
desire to meet the need for economy. The En 

What engineers? The United States ee Engineers, not the 
local engineers at New York City, or Boston, or Philadelphia, 
or Norfolk, or New Orleans, or San Francisco, or Seattle, no 
men with local interests to subserve, but great Engineers of the 
Army, who are not tied to any locality, are not dependent for 
their living upon whether the amount appropriated is $20,000,000 
or $24,000,000, who receive their salaries entirely regardless of 
what Congress does in the matter, and who are perfectly disin- 
terested men. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator about what proportion of the money appropriated in the 
bill goes to harbors as contradistinguished from river improve- 
ment? 

Mr. RANSDELL. In answer to the Senator’s question, I 
will state that the bill as framed does not provide how the 
money shall be expended. It is a lump-sum appropriation of 
$20,000,000, to be used by the engineers in whatever manner 
they deem best for promoting the commerce of the entire 
Nation on waterway projects which have already been formally 
adopted and approved by Congress, the work on which is now 
under way. 

On page 2 of the report of the committee will be found a list 
of the active projects, with the estimates originally made by 
the engineers, aggregating $42,000,000, and then a revised esti- 
mate. I have gone over the latter, and, as well as I can esti- 
mate, would say that about three-fourths of the money which 
the engineers propose to expend out of whatever sum is given 
them will be used on the harbors of the country. Something 
like one-fourth will be used in improving the rivers. Far the 
greater portion will go on the harbors, and these harbors are 
in every part of the country. 

Those harbors, Mr. President, are absolutely needed to develop 
the wonderful foreign and domestic commerce of the Nation, 
through the aid of the great merchant marine just alluded to by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], on which we 
have appropriated about $3,000,000,000. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to improve those harbors and do so promptly. 

Recently on the South Atlantic coast lines of ships have been 
started by the Shipping Board, sailing out of several harbors, 
and they are doing satisfactory business. At many harbors on 
the Great Lakes, at many harbors on the Atlantic, the Gulf, and 
the Pacific there is a rapidly growing commerce, and nearly all 
of them need improvement. If we do not give the engineers the 
$24,000,000, the irreducible minimum which they have asked, in 
my judgment they will be bound to neglect work on a great 
many of the big harbors. ` 

Let me allude to one with which I am quite familiar—the 
Southwest Pass of the Mississippi River, in my own State. Mak- 
ing up estimates for the bill as the engineers do ordinarily, 
suggesting what they thought should be expended, they proposed 
in the original estimate that Congress should give $2,191,000 for 
carrying on the work at Southwest Pass. When they were told 
to cut the estimate down to the very last dollar, they suggested 
for the Southwest Pass $1,600,000. If you are going to further 
cut the total appropriation from $24,000,000 to $20,000,000, and 
then if the conferees, as I fear, are going to further yield to the 
House and make the appropriation $15,000,000 or $18,000,000, how 
is the Southwest Pass going to fare? It is not possible to give 
Southwest Pass $1,600,000 out of $20,000,000 unless a number of 
other projects are eliminated. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr, RANSDELL. In one moment I will yield. The engineers 
may possibly do it, but, if so, they will have to completely elimi- 
nate several other important projects. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the Senator observed that in the letter 
from Col. Taylor, under date of April 5, upon a basis of $18,- 
000,000—not $20,000,000—they propose to give to Southwest Pass 
the full amount of $1,600,000? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I read that letter, and I believe I know 
something about human nature. As able as these engineers are, 
as sincere as they are, I believe I know what they are going to 
do when we give them $20,000,000 or $18,000,000 and tell them 
that out of that sum they must take care of every waterway 
in America, and the Senator from Wisconsin, the Senator from 
Missouri, and Senators from other States press before them in 
the strongest manner, insisting that they do something for the 


rsa accord with the 
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projects in their respective States. It will be almost impossible 
to resist such appeals. Congress does not command them to 
spend $1,600,000 of this $20,000,000 on Southwest Pass. Con- 
gress, if the bill is passed as now before us, says, “ Do the best 
you can with the total appropriation.” ‘They say, of course, that 
they would endeavor to expend $1,600,000 on Southwest Pass if 
they get but $18,000,000. It is one of the most important proj- 
ects. But can I, as u Senator from the State of Louisiana, stand 
here asking for appropriations for the great harbor of my State 
and consent, even if it gets what it is entitled to, that the 
others shall be cut out? No; that will never be my position. I 
am willing to stand or fall with the other meritorious water- 
ways, rivers, and harbors of the country. If the others which 
are included in this estimate, and the others which go to make 

the irreducible minimum of the $27,000,000, can not receive 
what they are entitled to, then I am willing that my harbor 
Shall not receive what it is entitled to. 

There.is nothing in that thought that is improper. Mind 
you, we are not approving any new projects in the bill. We are 
not saying that so much shall be expended in one place and so 
much in another. We are giving a lump sum to the engineers 
and telling them to do the very best they can with it. ‘They tell 
us that they can not get along in anything like a reasonable 
manner with less than $27,000,000. Yet the House comes in 
first and says, “ You know a great deal more about it than we 
do. We practically know nothing. You are the doctors, you 
are the men whose duty it is to give us the information. Yet 
after you prescribe at our request we are not going to give 
even one-half of the minimum that you need,“ because the 
$12,000,000 which the House gave is not one-half of $27,000,000. 

Then the Senate comes along and, with the same infermation 
which the House had, raises the amount to $20,000,000. Why did 
we not raise it to $27,000,000, or at least to $24,000,000, because 
Col. Taylor in some testimony did indicate that possibly if 
the maintenance item and the prosecution of the werk item 
were included in one lump sum, not dividing them as the House 
had done, he might be able to save between 52,000,000 and 
$3,000,000, and in that way it was finally gotten down to 
| $24,000,000? 

Why should we, Senators, cut down on such an important 
matter as that in a Congress which will appropriate, before we 
get through, between $3,500,000,000 and $4,000,000,000? We 
are doing this for transportation. We paid out of the Nation’s 
money for railroad transportation, to help them along, and did 
it with my hearty approval, nearly a billion dollars, We are 
giving the railroads several hundred million dollars right now 
to help them along and I am willing to vote it. I am willing 
to vote every dollar which our Committees on Commerce and 
Interstate Commerce say is necessary to keep the transportation 
agencies of the country moving. 

We do not stop at a paltry $20,000,000 or $24,000,000 to keep 


the railroads moving. The waterways are another branch of 
our mighty transportation system. We must do what is neces- 


sary to keep them in proper condition to do business. Do we 
want some of our great ports to be blockaded because the engi- 
neers have not the money to dredge out the channels? It seems 
to me it would be horrible if the splendid ships that have been 


built at such enormous cost should fail to enter any of our perts ' 


because the channels had filled up. We must keep everything 
going on in a reasonable and proper way. 

I was one of those who were anxious to see a liberal river 
and harbor bill passed at this time. I was anxious to see some 
new projects taken on, put under way, and prosecuted vigor- 
ously, but I realize the needs of the Treasury. I do not wish 


to see one single dollar appropriated unless it is absolutely 
necessary. I do not ask you to take my judgment or the 


judgment of any Member of the Senate; I simply ask you to 
take the judgment of the Corps of Engineers, who for over 
100 years have been in charge of all these works and who have 
told us as disinterested experts that the very least they 
can get along with is $24,000,000. 

Mr, KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator tell the Senate, even with 
the present taxes, where the Government is going to get the 
money to pay the estimated expenses for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator that I am not an 


expert on finances. That duty devolves, I take it, upon the! 


Finance Committee of the Senate. But I will say to the Sena- 


tor, as I have already said, that this Congress is appropriating 
well on to $4,000,000,000 for carrying on the affairs of the 


greatest Nation on earth. I will say further to the Senator 
that the appropriation carried in the bill is to make our colossal 
foreign commerce available—to make it successful. 


What would happen to the Mississippi Valley, for instance— 
not only to the State of Louisiana but to the whole Mississippi 
Valley—if because of a failure to improve the mouth of the 
Mississippi River ships were unable to enter the port at New 
Orleans, a port which now, in the volume and the value of its 
exports and imports, is second only to New York? That would 
be a very serious calamity to the Nation—not to Louisiana 
alone—and it might readily happen. One ordinary-size ship 
sinking in South Pass would so block the channel that it would 
be months, probably, before ships could come in if the other 
entrance—the Southwest Pass—is not open. The work on 
Southwest Pass is being prosecuted. The engineers desire 

2,192,000 to prosecute the work on Southwest Pass. They say 
they can get along somehow with $1,600,000. Suppose you give 
them but a million dollars for this purpose—suppose the bill is 
finally cut down to $15,000,000 or $16,000,000 and they can not 
possibly get more than $1,000,000 for Southwest Pass—what, 
then, is going to happen to the commerce of our Nation? 

It would be a very serious matter, it seems to me, for the 
commercial interests of that great section of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley which the Senator from Minnesota represents so 
ably if they are unable to ship their commerce, their manufac- 
tured articles of every kind and sort, through the port of New 
Orleans, thence through the Panama Canal to the Orient, and 
the western coast of South America, and the east and west 
coasts of North America, and to Central America, and the West 
Indies. It would be a very great calamity, I repeat, to the 
entire Mississippi Valley. 

In a Congress, Mr. President, which is appropriating well on 
to $4,000,000,000, if not quite $4,000,000,000, I say thet the item 
of $24,000,000 for improving the transportation facilities of the 
country is a mere bagatelle. I say it is unwise, unbusinesslike, 
to quibble on the small sum of $4,000,000, only one-tenth of 1 
per cent of the appropriations of this Congress. That is all 
the amendment asks. I sincerely hope, sir, that the Senate will 
vote in favor of the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrtson] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am in favor of river and 
harbor appropriations to take care of the necessary commerce 
of the country. I voted with the committee because it seemed 
to me from the presentation made by the committee that the 
country would get along very well this year with 520,000,000. 
I shall not vote, of course, to reduce that sum. I believe the 
Sum appropriated by the House was too small. 

I realize the great importance of the waterways of the coun- 
try reaching to the great interior fertile valley, but when 1 
hear Senators appealing to the Senate to increase appropria- 
tions, as did the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], I 
think we would better pause and consider what is confronting 
the country. The Senator says we will appropriate $4,000,- 
000,000 this year, Why, Mr. President, the entire income of 
the Government, under the present rate of taxation, is $6,099,- 
000,000. The estimates of the departments for the operating 
expenses of the Government for the year 1921, from July 1, are 
about the same sum, $6,000,000,000; and the deficit from last 
year is $3,000,000,000. In addition to that, there are certain 
losses which have been reported by the Director General of 
the Railroad Administration, amounting to something like 


| $400,000,000 or $500,000,000; and there are other items whieh 


I will not stop te designate, due to increase of salaries, wages, 
and so forth, The estimates will bring the Government ex- 
penditures for next year to $10,000,000,000. 

The Senator talks about liberal appropriations to the rail- 
roads. ‘They have been liberal to pay the losses of the last two 
years, which now the Director General admits are $1,000,000,000, 
and which I will assure the Senate will amount to $1,200,000,000 
before the bills are paid. 

We talk about losses, of course, due to the enormous expenses 
of the Shipping Corporation. Why charge a Republican Con- 
gress with them, as does the Senator from Mississippi? Who 
made the appropriations and who spent the money? Is it fair 


to say that a Republican Congress did it? Not at all. 


The Senator speaks about the expenditures for the Army. 
The Secretary of War called upon the Congress with an esti- 
mate of $1,100,000,000 for the Army. I am informed that the 
Army bill as it passed the House and the Senate will carry 
an appropriation of about $375,000,000 to $425,000,000. I as- 


sure Senators that if they would stop and consider this subject, 
they are going to see that it is necessary to cut the expendi- 
tures of the Government somewhere, everywhere that it can 
be done. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 
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Mr. REED. The Senator from Minnesota voted for the 
Army bill, I think. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did vote for the Army bill. 

Mr. REED. And the Senator knows the estimates contained 
in that bill were about $600,000,000. Does not the Senator think 
that we had better take a little off the Army to carry on the 
internal commerce of the country? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Possibly that might be done; but I voted for 
the Army bill because I believed that at this time it was not 
wise to reduce the Army below the estimate of the committee, 
which, I think, was for an Army of 280,000. 

Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator another question, if 
he will permit me. Because of the congested condition at our 
eastern ports during the war, we had to, or, at least, whether 
we had to or not, we did, stop the operation of all factories east 
of the Ohio River for 14 days. The economic loss resulting from 
that action is estimated by some as high as $6,000,000,000. Does 
the Senator think that, if we are preparing for future possible 
war conditions, it would be well to have some additional means 
of transportation developed and some ports opened up to relieve 
conditions in this country in case of such a catastrophe as 
another war? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I certainly wish to be liberal 
in the matter of river and harbor improvements. I will say, 
however, to the Senator that the stopping of the factories in 
this country, in my judgment, was the greatest piece of folly 
that ever a meddling fuel director or any other kind of a di- 
rector perpetrated upon a country. It was in line with trying 
to run all the business with a director general in Washington, 
which can not be done. I think the Senator will agree with me 
us to that. 

I read this morning in the newspapers a statement of Mr. 
McAdoo calling on Congress to reduce taxes. That is a very 
easy statement to make in a newspaper when one is a candidate 
for President and not responsible for the voting of the money 
which is necessary to pay the expenses of the Government; but 
most of the losses of the railroads were due to Mr. McAdoo and 
his system of administration, concentrated in Washington. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator bear in mind the fact that 
Mr. McAdoo’s letter was addressed to the farmers, and that he 
particularly proposed to reduce taxes to them and to put the 
burden on somebody else? Does not the Senator also know that 
political exigencies account for many curiosities in the way of 
ideas? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am quite aware of that, I will say to the 
Senator from Missouri, but such statements are not statesman- 
like; they are political, 

I wish to see the tax system changed and the taxes reduced 
as fast as possible; but, Mr. President, before taxes are reduced 
we have got to reduce expenditures; and the country should 
realize that fact. Taxes can not be reduced, as Mr. McAdoo 
the other day recommended, by borrowing money and continuing 
to sell bonds. We already have a bonded debt of $25,000,000,000, 
and Government bonds can not be sold to-day on a basis of less 
than 5 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
to me? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator think that we can reduce 
taxes by instituting in this country a military system three 
times as expensive as German militarism ever was? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; I do not think anything of the kind, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I am glad to know it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am anxious, of course, that the great com- 
merce of the country shall be taken care of; I believe that the 
continuance of our export business, which last year amounted to 
more than $6,000,000,000, is necessary to the prosperity of this 
country, which is a large surplus-producing Nation; but, Mr. 
President, the Committee on Commerce has stated in its report 
that $20,000,000 will fairly take care of the rivers and harbors 
for the next year. In view of that fact, I voted with the com- 
mittee, because I realize the absolute necessity for retrenchment 
in all branches of the Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Minne- 
sota will not go out of the Chamber for a minute. I want to 
talk about a matter in which I think he is particularly inter- 
ested. 

The commerce on the upper Mississippi River, by which I 

mean that stretch of the river from St. Louis to Minneapolis, 
has practically ceased to exist. It has ceased to exist chiefly 
because the railroads made the same kind of war upon boats on 
the river that they made on each other. It was a common thing 
for railroads in the old days—and I am not saying this to drag 
up old and unpleasant memories, but simply because it is a fact 


Will the Senator from Minnesota yield 


of history—it was a common thing for railroads in the old days 
to undertake to destroy each other. The Senator from Minne- 
sota knows that, because he has had a wide experience in in- 
vestigating some of those questions. Rates would be reduced 
for no other purpose than to destroy a weak rival, the stronger 
roads being able to stand a reduction and the weaker not, with 
the result that the weaker road would find its stocks and se- 
curities depreciated; it would be thrown into bankruptcy, and 
would be absorbed or controlled. 

The same kind of war, as the Senator knows, was made upon 
river traffic. The result was that boat lines being owned by 
small companies could be easily crushed. A single season de- 
prived of profitable business, and those boats were ready to be 
tied up to the wharves and sold or sent into other waters. In 
some instances the railroads even purchased the boats, so that 
river transportation was destroyed. The railroads would re- 
duce rates during the summer months, for instance, when the 
boats were active, and then raise the rates during the winter 
months and make the loss back when the boats could not 
operate. That was a system which went or for many years. 
Finally the wharves were allowed to decay, the boats were gone, 
and the railroads had the field to themselves. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Yes; although I am leading up to a matter to 
which I desire to call the Senator’s attention. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I merely wish to make the suggestion to 
the Senator that those conditions were taken into consideration 
in connection with the railroad bill recently enacted, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was given jurisdiction so that 
it may protect the water lines. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; the Senator has anticipated what I 
was about to say. 

We kept on with the foolish policy of permitting the railroads 
to operate in the manner of which I have spoken, killing off 
water transportation and then killing off their own rivals. The 
wharves disappeared; the facilities by which goods could be 
taken from a river, even if transported on a boat, ceased to 
exist; and if any boat happening to survive this warfare hauled 
goods no railroad would interchange rates with it or inter- 
change freight with it. It was a condition where a part of the 
public transportation service of the country was destroying 
another part of the public transportation service of the country. 
That, everybody will agree, was unwise, improvident, and 
wasteful. 

At last we arrived at a condition where public warfare on the 
railroads, conducted, I think, frequently without proper judg- 
ment, resulted in the railroads ceasing to improve themselves. 
Public warfare, plus financial buccaneering, plus bad railroad 
management, and plus all of the conditions to which I have 
referred, brought about a condition where it was stated by Mr. 
Hill, the great railroad builder, and by other eminent railroad 
authorities that the railroads were 10 years or more behind 
the necessities of the country. So when we entered the recent war 
we found that transportation, the most vital thing during a war 
except the mere matter of men at the front, was in a desperate 
condition. Without going into details, we know that the harbors 
of the East were congested, that the railroads were incapable 
of carrying the business of the country, and that the economic 
loss to the country was incalculable. A small percentage of that 
economic loss would have made every important stream in the 
United States navigable; it would have rebuilt the wharves in 
all the principal cities; it would have opened the ports of the 
South and have expanded the ports of the East and of the 
West. Capitalized, it would maintain those ports and rivers 
forever. On top of that, we have annually or semiannually flood 
losses, nearly any one of which far exceeds the total appropria- 
tion for rivers carried by this bill. 

With these conditions confronting us during the war the Gov- 
ernment undertook to put lines of boats upon the Mississippi 
River and upon the Warrior River. It also undertook to or- 
ganize certain lines of transportation and to place boats upon 
certain canals. When it began that project the Government 
found itself confronted with the same shortage of materials that 
the business of the country had to contend with, so that while it 
started in with the expectation of having these boats completed 
within a few months, the Goyernment was unable to accomplish 
the task. Nevertheless orders for boats of a character and of a 
power heretofore unprecedented were given. On the upper 


Mississippi River a line of boats was projected to carry freight 
from Minneapolis to St. Louis and from St. Louis on to the Gulf, 
where the freight that went as far as the Gulf could, if destined 
to the ports of the world, be loaded upon ocean-going craft. 

The line of boats which was ordered for service upon the 
upper Mississippi directly concerns the great State of Minnesota; 
it is vital to the development of the two wonderful cities of the 
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Senator’s State, a State that he loves and that he wants te see 
developed. I think I have here in a condensed statement the 
facts eoncerning that projected line of boats. Contracts were 
entered into for the construction of 19 steel barges and 4 steel- 
hull towboats for the upper Mississippi. 

On April 1, 1920, 14 of these barges had been launched, 4 were 
under construction on the ways, and the material for the remain- 
ing 1 was being collected. 

The average completion of all the barges was 88.64 per cent. 
While they had been launched, they had not been completed. 

The barges will cost approximately $110,000 each, and will 
carry, fully loaded, on a draft of T feet, 2,000 tons each. 

One of the barges constructed by the Marietta Manufacturing 
Co. and one by the Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works were delivered 
in the fall of 1919, and towed by a self-propelled river dredge from 
St. Paul to St. Louis, each loaded with 650 tons of ore. The 
boats on this trip drew approximately 4 feet of water and the 
towboat 43 feet. The trip was made without special difficulty or 
incident. 

I am reading from a report made to me by the War Depart- 
ment. 

53 are the barges, but they had not yet one of their tow- 
ts. 

The towboats are being constructed under a joint contract 
entered into by the Marietta Manufacturing Co., the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co., and the St. Louis Boat & Engineering Co, 
The cost of these towboats, including the contract work, designs, 
drawings, and so forth, to be furnished by the United States, 
will be approximately $375,000 each. These boats have approxi- 
mately 1,800 horsepower, and will draw 43 feet of water when 
in service. 

On April 1 the work on these boats was approximately 15 per 
cent completed. The contract calls for the delivery of the first 
boat April 27, 1920; the second June 6, 1920; the third July 16, 
1920; and the fourth August 25, 1920. On account of the delays 
which have been experienced by severe winter conditions, ina- 
bility to obtain materials, and difficulties with labor the contract 
work on these boats has been greatly delayed, and they will not 
be completed until nearly the end of the season of 1920, if, indeed, 
they are completed at all during the present season; but un- 
doubtedly the entire fleet of 4 towboats and 19 barges. will be 
available for service in the spring of 1921. 

The towboats are modern, up-to-date boats of unusual power, 
and the barges have been especially designed for easy ‘towing 
and handling in shallow channels; and the one experiment which 
has been made with the barges indicated that they were cor- 
rectly designed to accomplish the purpose intended. 

I am reading from Mr. Taylor's statement. 

Here are the boats actually in process of construction to con- 
nect the Senator’s great State, with its immense tonnage, with 
the lower Mississippi, to afford a cheap means of hauling the 
ores to steel factories located in the Mississippi Valley, to afford 
direct transportation for the wheat and flour and other products 
of the great State of Minnesota to southern ports, where they 
ean be reshipped for European and other ports, especially for 
the oriental countries. I want to say to the Senator that I 
have examined this bill with the greatest care, and I give it to 
him as my deliberate judgment that if this bill is passed at less 
than $27,000,000 not one dollar of the money in addition to that 
which has been previously absolutely appropriated will be spent 
upon the upper Mississippi River. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understood from the chairman of the com- 
mittee—it was publicly stated here—that with the $20,000,000 of 
appropriation there would be available for the upper Mississippi 
$1,200,000, for the lower Mississippi $500,000, and for the Mis- 
souri River $600,000, and that this would fairly take care of 
what it was necessary to do during the coming year. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have heard those figures, but I 
can not understand where the chairman of the committee gets 
them. The Board of Engineers made their estimate. They put 
in items for these rivers, and they made an aggregate estimate 
of $27,000,000 as the last reduction they could make. 

Then the chairman of the committee wrote to the Chief of 
Engineers a letter, which the Senator from Minnesota will find 
on page 4 of the report, in which he asked him if they could not 
omit certain items. Among these items to be omitted or re- 
duced was the Mississippi River and the Missouri River to St. 
Paul, reduced to $600,000, 

I do not know what that means. There is some mistake in 
that term, “ Mississ Sappi River and Missouri River to St. Paul,” 
for, of course, the Missouri River does not run to St. Paul. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Washingtog? 

Mr. REED. Ido. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I see the engineers describe it 
that way in their estimate. It means, of course, the stretch of 
the Mississippi from St. Louis to St. Paul. I do not know my- 
self why they include the word “ Missouri” in it, but they do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It evidently means “ Mississippi, Missouri 
River to St. Paul.” 

Mr. REED. It means, I think, the oe River from 
the mouth of the Missouri to St. Paul, $600,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It reads “ $1,200,000.” 

Mr. REED. But I am reading from the Senator's letter. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh! 

Mr. REED. The Chief of Engineers reported back that cer- 
tain of these items could not be cut at all, and that certain items 
could be cut a certain amount if they had to doit. The item of 
the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Mississippi to St. 
Paul is not in the items to which I have just referred, but must 
be covered by paragraph 14 of the letter, which reads: 

The omission of the remaining items will anay the prosecution of 
important and worthy improvements, but will not have the serious con- 


sequences incident to the omission of the items on which the above 
statements have been made. 


So the best I can get out of the situation is that the engineers 
may hope to use $600,000 on the upper stretch of the Mississippi 

iver. 

I had a talk with Col. Taylor, who said to me that the increased 
cost of work, of labor, and of everything had made such a condi- 
tion that he could not say that these projects could be carried on 
with the $20,000,000 that is proposed here; that, of course, the 
Board of Engineers would do the very best they could. So, as 
I look at it, these projects which the Board of Engineers have 
certified as the more important, as the imperative projects, will 
be taken care of. The projects which are covered by paragraph 
14 of the answer to the letter of the chairman of the committee 
will be the ones to suffer. That means the Mississippi River, 
among others. It is against that that I protest, and I hope the 
Senator can be induced to join in the protest, and therefore I 
address him. 

The Senator has said that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is now empowered to protect river transportation. I hope 
it will exercise that power, 

Recently those who were in charge of river transportation, 
either present or potential, have succeeded in getting joint water 
and rail rates established, and that was dene at many points dur- 
ing governmental control. Wharves are being built all along 
this river by the cities which are located on the river. With the 
joint rates, with modern wharves being constructed, with a 
boat line in process of construction, we are now engaged in pass- 
ing a bill which in all human probability will result in nothing 
of importance being done upon the Mississippi River. That work 
must and will languish. 

I appreciate the Senator's argument in favor of economy. I 
am as much in favor of economy as others. But let us look at 
this question of economy. An army eats every day, and it pro- 
duces nothing. It is necessary; it is not to be condemned; it is 
not to be starved; but it is that character of expense which 
when the money is once employed it is gone forever, The spend- 
ing of money to open the Mississippi River probably means a 
benefit to the Senator’s own State and to his own city in one 
year more than the entire cost of improving that stream. Yet 
we propose to throttle these improvements which, in their bless- 
ings to the people, bring back tenfold every dollar expended 
and at the same time, without a blush, we vote an army of 300,000 
men, to cost $600,000,000. 

You had better cut a regiment or two off that Army and fix 
up the highways of this country, even if you are dealing with 
the proposition as a war proposition, for if we ever engage in 
another war the fact that we have the great inland waterways 
of this country open to transportation is of more value than 
100,000 men armed and ready for conflict, for you can not keep 
an army at the front unless you can feed them, and you can not 
feed an army unless you have transportation. 

I wanted to offer those observations to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. While we see men whose States border upon these great 
inland streams throwing dollars out with a scoop shovel for 
armies and navies and the payment of bonuses; when we decide 
that we can pay a theusand millions of dollars to the railroads, 
and, as the Senator states, $500,000,000 on top of that, that we 
ean carry these enormous bürdens, the water pouring out of the 
funnel, I find some modern economists busy holding their fingers 
on the spigot. It isnot wise. Twice on Saturday my amendment 
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raising the amount of the bill to $27,000,000 received q majority 
vote, but was defeated because of the lack of a quorum. 

Mr. President, there is not any use in my carrying on this 
discussion in the absence of Senators. I am not particularly 
anxious to have anybody hear me, but there are only four 
Senators present, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Rall Harris Moses Smith, Md. 
Calder Harrison Nelson Smoot 
Capper Henderson New Spencer 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sterlin, 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phelan Sutherland 
J»ial ell Pittman omas 
Dillingham Kendrick Ransdell Trammell 
France Keyes eed Warren, 
Gay King Sheppard 

Gronna Lenroot Simmons 

Hale McKellar Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The names 
of the absent Senators will be called. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. OverMAN, Mr. Pace, and Mr. WapswortH entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Knox, Mr. Hrrencock, Mr. Swanson, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. 
Grass, Mr. Townsend, Mr. Boram, Mr. Lopere, Mr. McLean, 
Mr. McNary, and Mr. Cunsperson entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senators 
from Kansas, from Iowa, from Minnesota, and other States 
of the interior of the country that under former rulings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission potential water competition 
was used in the matter of rate making. The result was that 
the Missouri River was a basing point where the rates were 
made on the same basis as though there were actual water 
competition on that river and on the Mississippi River. The 
new railroad act, I understand, changes that rule, and the bas- 
ing of rates now is upon actual water transportation. I would 
like to have the attention of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Carrer], for I want to know that he understands this point. 
Of course, when he has heard it stated he will form his own 
conclusion. 

If I am correct in my construction of the new railroad act, 
and boats are not put on those rivers, the basing point for rates, 
with water transportation considered as an element, will no 
longer obtain at the Missouri River and the Mississippi River 
points, and the basing point will be at Chicago. If that is 
done, every farmer in Kansas will pay for it, every business 
man in Kansas will pay for it, and every laborer in Kansas 
will pay for it. What is true of Kansas will be true of Iowa 
and will be true of the Dakotas, and will be true of the vast 
country drained by the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers, 
This is the year when river transportation will be saved or 
killed. 

These boats, as I have shown, are in process of construction. 
When we come to another river and barbor bill, if transporta- 
tion on the river has not been successful, it will be stated as 
conclusive evidence that river transportation is a failure. The 
question will never be asked, or if asked will be without effect, 
Why was the failure? Was it because there were bars across 
the streams or was it because they are really unnavigable? 
We will be met by the same old argument that we have 
confronted here for years, that there is no great amount of 
business done upon these waters, although every man who will 
stop to think knows that there can not be business done upon a 
water highway or a railway until the waterway has been so 
improved that boats can travel or the railroad has been so 
built that cars can run over it. 

Now, at the very crucial time it is proposed to cut this 
appropriation bill to a point where it is perfectly certain that 
these rivers will receive no benefits, no improvement of conse- 
quence, and the boats which we are about to build and which 
have cost over $7,000,000 will be obliged to run over sand bars 
ond through snags and over rapids and other obstructions to 
commerce. We sit here in the great interior of this country 
twiddling our thumbs and counting dollars on this proposition 
as though they were millions of dollars, and then shoveling 
out millions of dollars for a vast army that will cost $600,- 
000,000 if it costs a cent, voting away money here for a civil 
pension list that will run into hundreds of millions or thou- 
sands of millions of dollars before we are through with it, and 
voting away money to the railroads. 


Let me say there is not a railroad influence in the United 
States that is not being exerted now to kill off water trans- 
portation, and it is just as active to-day as it has ever been. 

If Senators, with these facts before them, see fit to destroy 
the chance of their own section of the country—and I am re- 
ferring to that vast section drained by the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers—let them do so, but let them do so with their 
eyes open and with full knowledge of the facts. The bill was 
designed in the House to be the end of river improvements of 
this land. = 

I see the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] standing here. 
I observe a clause in one of the reports, or in a letter which 
I have from the Engineering Department, that the engineers 
desired to make improvements so as to open certain waters in 
Texas, but that they do not get it, and can not get it, under 
this bill. 

I say this final word to the Senators from the great central 
parts of the country, the most fertile domain there is in all the 
world of arable lands, a domain cut off from the sea and de- 
pendent upon railroads alone, unless these rivers are Improved. 
You never had as good an opportunity to serve your country 
and your people as you have by seeing to it that these great 
rivers which the Lord created in our country are again made 
the carriers of mighty commerce. 

Some gentlemen somewhere—of course, not here, for we 
never have any politics here; we are entirely above that—may 
think it is good politics. They may think they can go out into 
their States and say, “The Democrats appropriated $25,000,000 
or $30,000,000 for the rivers and harbors of this country and, be- 
hold, we appropriated only $12,000,000.” They may think that 
that will gain some votes in this campaign. I say to you that 
the issue will be so infinitesimal in this campaign, and the sav- 
ing will be so small, compared with the vast aggregate of the 
appropriations, that your argunrent will have no more effect 
than a fly speck on the Pennsylvania Railroad track has upon 
the fast express that pushes on over it and does not know it is 
there. 

But your people will awaken ultimately to the fact that they 
do not have water transportation. Your people will awaken 
ultimately to the fact that somebody sat down here in Congress 
and made it impossible to put boats on those streams, and that 
every farmer who ships grain or produce of any kind, everyone 
who is engaged in merchandising, the vast consuming public, 
has paid the freight and that the aggregate of that freight is a 
burden many times more than the taxes would have been. 

Sooner or later in this country, Instead of thinking of 
foreign lands and sending our dollars six or seven thousand 
miles fronr here to be expended by peoples centuries older than 
we are, yet slothful and retrograding and ineflicient, incapable 
either of caring for themselves or caring for anybody else, the 
day will come when a policy will be inaugurated in this country 
to develop the country for the benefit of this people. 

I showed the other day, from the figures of a great engineer— 
and they are backed by the Army engineers—that in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley alone there are 20,000,000 acres of the most 
wonderful land ever created, subject to overflow, perpetually 
kept in a condition of swamp, and that all this land can be re- 
claimed. 

We are talking about homes for soldiers. Where will we put 
them? Where will those homes be acquired? An empire of 
waste land or partially waste land is at our door; an empire, 
according to the estimates of great experts, that is capable of 
supporting a population five times as great as that which was 
supported in the Valley of the Nile in the days of the Pharaohs, 
and we allow this waste to go on, and call it economy to let 
it go on. : 

The day is coming in this country when political parties are 
going to be proud to carry out the pledges of the past, and both 
political parties are pledged to this policy. In platform after 
platform they haye solemnly asserted to the public that they 
will carry out these improvements, I have the platforms here. 
Of course, they may not be binding upon anybody. I know the 
day has come when political platforms are treated as scraps of 
paper, but here is the Republican platform of 1912: 


The Mississippi River is the Nation's drainage ditch. Its flood waters, 

thered from 31 States, constitute an overpowering force which 
reaks the levees and pours its torrents over many millions of acres of 
the richest land in the Union, stopping mails, im ing commerce, and 
causing great loss of life and property. These floods are national in 
scope and the disasters they produce affect the general welfare. The 
States unaided can not cope with this giant problem, hence we believe 
the Federal Government should assume a fair proportion of the burden 
of its control, so as to prevent the disasters from recurring floods. 


The Progressive platform of 1912—1 suppose that party does 
not exist to-day, but at least many of its adherents exist—de- 
clares: 


1920. 
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It is a national W eee to develop our rivers, and any the 
Mississippi, without delay under a comprehensive general plan. nder 
such a plan the destructive floods of the Mississippi would controlled 
and land sufficient to support millions of people will be reclaimed. 

What said the Democratic platform of 1912? 

We hold the control of the Mississippi River is a national problem ; 
the building of the levees to prevent overflow of the land and its con- 
sequent devastation resulting in the interruption of interstate com- 
merce, the disorganization of the mail service, and the enormous loss of 
life and property impose an obligation which alone can be discharged 
by the General Government. 


President Wilson said: 


In the case of the Mississippi River, it is plain that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must build and maintain the levees. 

Ex-President Taft said—I quote from him for what it is 
worth: 

I am strongly in favor of apenas the whole $50,000,000 to save 


that part of the country from floods in a reasonable time and to pro- 
vide a proper levee system. 


Ex-President Roosevelt said: 


The Nation must build the levees and build them better and more 
scientifically than ever before. 

I could quote other great authorities by the hour to the same 
effect ; but here we are with the war closed; with Europe press- 
ing in every direction for trade and commerce and business; 
with the United States willing, it seems, to forego the interest 
on its money, and in some instances it has been suggested to 
forgive the principal of the bonds; and while we are doing that 
we are starving our internal improvements to death; while we 
are doing that, European countries are keeping their money and 
using it for the purpose of internal improvements and external 
expansion. ; 

I am informed that when we requested $5,000,000,000 that 
was due us from the Argentine Republic that Government went 
to Great Britain and Great Britain promptly loaned her the 
money, at the same time being in default to us for her debt to 
us, with the result that a movement is on in Argentine to trans- 
fer her trade and commerce to Great Britain. What has that 
to do with this case? Just this much: It illustrates the fact 
that the other countries of the world are awake to improve- 
ment; they are awake to every question of commerce, while we 
sit here like sluggards sleeping in the sun, and all about us 
other nations are surging forward. They are not neglecting 
their streams; they are not neglecting their rivers; they are 
not neglecting their opportunities; we sit here and count dollars 
for improvements that will bring back the money and will 
develop cur country and make it great, splendid, and pros- 
perous. We are not even collecting the interest that is due us, 
with a very small portion of which we could make every im- 
provement we desire. 

Mr. President, ours is the shortest-sighted policy ever pursued 
by a great nation. What we need in this Nation, and what we 
will ultimately have, is some man great enough to turn his 
back to the ocean and his eyes to the country; to cease troubling 
himself about the intellectual, physical, and moral degenerates 
of other lands and begin to vision an empire of America for 
Americans; an empire in which every acre of land shall be em- 
ployed; where the swamp will give way to the home and the 
croak of the frog will be drowned in the hum of industry; 
where every river will bear upon its bosom the commerce of 
mighty States and of princely cities; where we shall have 
created u system of transportation so that if our country is 
eyer attacked we can mass our men and mass our materials in 
a day's time where now it takes weeks of time. 

What other country has pursued such a policy as ours? 
Shall we turn to Germany? The German armies could not 
have moved and been provisioned in the late war save for the 
canals and rivers of Germany. In addition to that, the Germans 
had built their railroads for strategic purposes. We talk about 
providing for a great Army, but I say that if war were to occur 
10 years from now I would rather have a great system of per- 
fected transportation in this country than a hundred thousand, 
aye, 200,000 men or 500,000 men; for with water and rail 
transportation perfected we could mobilize our resources 
and we could be prepared to place along the borders of this 
country the mightiest army ever assembled, and do it in the 
shortest conceivable time, and feed them and keep the com- 
merce and the business of the country moving while the war 
is carried on. 

Only $5,000,000 stand between keeping these improvements 
moving and killing them, but yet before this Congress adjourns 
we shall vote away fifty millions or one hundred million dollars 
to some wildcat and chimerical enterprise that promises us 
nothing. The price of one battleship will equal the entire 
amount of money appropriated in this bill for all the rivers and 


harbors of our Jand, and yet in the event of war a single rock left 


in one of the harbors af our country might lose us a naval battle 
and send to their deaths thousands of gallant men. 

It is as insane a policy as it would be for a farmer in the 
interest of economy to refuse to buy the necessary plows to turn 
over the sod of his fields and to allow them to remain waste 
lands; it is as foolish a policy as it would be to leave a hole in 
the roof of a building which was filled with valuable goods and 
say that you are economizing by not sending for a tinner; it is 
as foolish a policy as it would be to take a herd of young 
cattle and starve them through the winter instead of feeding 
them, and say that you have saved so much on hay when you have 
lost ten times as much on beef. 

Mr. President, I have wearied the Senate talking of this matter 
and have said all I can say. I call for the yeas and nays on the 
question. 2 

Mr. LENROOT rose. - ` 

Mr. REED. Of course, if any other Senator wishes to speak, 
I do not desire to shut him off. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection to the yeas and nays 
being ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
has made a very adroit appeal to the Senators from Minnesota 
and to those of us who represent States upon the Mississippi 
River. The State of Wisconsin borders the Mississippi River for 
more than 200 miles; but the mere fact that some money is pro- 
posed to be expended in his vicinity ought not to appeal to a 
Senator upon that ground alone. 

Now, what is the situation with reference to the Mississippi 
River? I sincerely hope that the Mississippi River can be im- 
proved so that it will float a very great commerce, but the Sena- 
tor from Missouri knows as well as I do that that is an experi- 
ment, an experiment which we hope will be successful; but we 
have no assurance of its success. 

We now have a substantially completed project between St. 
Louis and New Orleans, and yet there is practically no com- 
merce floating upon it to-day commensurate with the cost of the 
improvement. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FERNALD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is wrong about that. We do not 
have a completed project; that is the entire trouble. The lower 
Mississippi has sand bars across it—— 

Mr. LENROOT. What portion of it is not completed, may I 
ask the Senator? 

Mr. REED. ‘The portion below Cairo. As I was saying, 
there are sand bars across it that have made it impossible for 
any boat of any size to proceed up and down that river with 
safety. Everybody knows that the project is not completed, but 
we are trying to get it completed. 

Mr. LENROOT. The project itself, as I recollect, is completed, 
and, if the enormous sums that we are expending annually for 
maintenance on the Mississippi River are not sufficient to pre- 
vent bars forming and to enable boats to pass up and down the 
river, we haye a most hopeless outlook, indeed, for the future of 
that river. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield further to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator ought not to say that. Here is a 
project two-thirds completed. The Senator knows that a boat 
can net run over a sand bar and that if you have a project two- 
thirds completed and then sand bars form in the middle of it 
you might as well have none of it completed. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to ask the Senator what portion of 
the project from St. Louis to Chiro is not completed? There is 
a uniform depth of 8 feet for the entire distance, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. LENROOT. If I am mistaken it is because of the fact 
which I have stated, that although, as I recollect, we are spend- 
ing nearly half a million dollars for maintenance, that sum is 
not sufficient for maintenance. That can be the only answer. 

Mr. REED. Oh, the answer is that, of course, you have got 
to maintain a river. You have got to maintain a railroad, 
too 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED. You have got to maintain a horse and a wagon; 
anything you have you have got to maintain. But if you have a 
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river improvement that is not completed at all so that commerce 
ean utilize the river you might as well have no river at all. 
Mr. LENROOY. But it is completed, I beg to say to the 
Senator. 
Mr. REED. Well, the Senator is gravely mistaken about it; 


that is all. 

Mr, LENROOT. However that may be, Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator that if the improyement is not completed to 
St. Louis it ought to be completed at the very earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. REED. Yes; that is why I want some money appro- 
priated by this bill. 

Mr, LENROOT. The Senator is getting it. Mr. President, 
if commerce can not be developed from St. Louis to New Orleans 
upon a completed project, it is idle to talk about any considerable 
commerce being developed from St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
New Orleans, because there is the great Southwest Territory 
that is naturally tributary to St. Louis that would furnish the 
commerce if, as an economic proposition, it could be advan- 
tageously carried by water. 

I believe that the commerce can be developed upon the Mis- 
sissippi River, but not any such commerce as the Senator from 
Missouri evidently has in mind. These are not like the old days, 
Mr. President, when the Mississippi River was the only means 
of communication for a great section of country. 

The Senator says that the railroads, through low rates, have 
destroyed commerce upon the Mississippi River. I think that 
is true in part, but only in part. The fact is that commerce can 
not be developed upon any stream where the haul by water is 
only a portion, and a short portion, of the total haul; in other 
words, commerce can not be developed where it is necessary, 
in the first instance, to transport by rail to a river point, then 
ship by water a short distance to another point down the river, 
and then transfer to rail for shipment to the interior. It can 
not be done. It is not a matter of unreasonable rates at all; 
but it is not an economical proposition because of the terminal 
charges and the cost of leading and reloading. However, I do 
believe it is possible to establish a through commerce upon the 
Mississippi River to New Orleans and from New Orleans to 
foreign ports. I want to see that experiment tried; but, as I 
said a moment ago, unless such a commerce can be successfully 
developed from St. Louis to New Orleans it can not be expected 
that it will be developed further up the river. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I ask purely for information. Many years ago, 
as we read, there was a considerable commerce carried upon 
the waters of the Mississippi River. Those who have had the 
pleasure of reading Mark Twain remember the boats which he 
describes that plied between various parts of the States and the 
mouth of the Mississippi River. What is the reason that there 
is so little commerce now? What is the reason that upon the 
waters of the Missouri River there is so little commerce now, 
measured by what was carried many, many years ago? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad to give the Senator my judg- 
ment as to the reason. I think, as the Senator from Missouri 
has said, that in part it is due to the unreasonably low rates 
made by railroads to destroy water competition, but that is only 
a part of it. As to the greater part of the commerce which no 
longer exists upon the river, it goes by rail because it is cheaper 
to transport it by rail at fair rates than it is by water, for the 
reason that I stated a moment ago. Commerce does not origi- 
nate to any great extent upon a river point. It must come from 
the interior. It must come by rail to be unloaded at the initial 
point, then loaded on to boats, shipped a few hundred miles by 
water, unloaded there, reloaded on cars, and then shipped into 
the interior. Now, so far as that character of commerce is con- 
cerned, it would be cheaper to carry it at a very high rate by 
rail than to transport it by water, and we never can hope to 
restore upon the Mississippi River that character of commerce, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether or not 
upon the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, as well as upon many 
other streams upon which we are now spending millions of 
dollars, there are not adequate railroad facilities for the purpose 
of meeting all of the demands of commerce? 

855 LENROOT. No; I would not say that. I doubt that very 
much. 

Mr. KING. Is there any complaint now about there being an 
inadequate system of transportation to carry to the Gulf the 
commerce that could find an outlet there? 


Mr. LENROOT. I think the shortage of cars upon the rail- 
roads is general, and affects all parts of our country. That is 
my judgment about it. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator contend that we ought to en- 
courage the development of our rivers and harbors merely for 
the purpose of cheapening railroad transportation? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not at all. I never have been in favor of 

that theory. We have control over rates, and if the railroads 
have been imposing a higher rate than is reasonable, it is not 
necessary to spend hundreds of millions of dollars to bring down 
rates, when we have an Interstate Commerce Commission here in 
Washington whose duty it is to see that only a reasonable rate 
is imposed. 
Mr. KING. Then the Senator, as I understand, agrees with 
the soundness of the policy which was recommended by the 
Waterways Commission in their final report, wherein they dis- 
cuss that feature, and state that— 

The United States must also adopt a definite policy regarding the 
relations between railways and waterways before any marked improve- 
ment in river transportation can be looked for. Such a policy must be 
based upon the idea that the purpose of improving waterways is to 
secure additional means of transportation and not to reduce or regulate 
railway rates. ience has demonstrated that waterways can not 
be relied upon as the great cheapeners and regulators of railway rates 
which they once were supposed to be. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am entirely in harmony with that view, 
but I do believe that there are possibilities of establishing on the 
Mississippi River through commerce, from South to North, 
and North to South, and thence to foreign ports. Whether it 
can be done or not, we do not know; but I want to see the experi- 
ment fully carried out. If it shall be successful from St. Louis 
to New Orleans, we can expect it to be successful from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis to New Orleans. If it shall be successful from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, we can expect that the improvement 
of the Missouri River from Kansas City to the mouth would be 
equally successful; but I do think that so long as it is an experi- 
ment, it is the height of folly to be conducting several experi- 
ments at one time, when one experiment will demonstrate the 
success or the failure of the project. 

Now, Mr. President, with reference to the appropriations in 
this bill, the pending amendment is for $24,000,000; and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison], and other Senators who have spoken upon 
the bill go upon the theory that if we should spend more than is 
provided for by the committee we would have an immediate re- 
sulting benefit to commerce. That is not the fact at all, under the 
report of the engineers themselves. If we spend the four mil- 
lion additional dollars that this amendment provides for, it will 
not carry an additional pound of commerce upon any of the 
projects upon which it will be spent; and remember that wher- 
ever we spend money upon a project that will not result in an 
immediate improvement to commerce, we are thereby increasing 
the cost of living to the people of this country instead of reduc- 
ing it. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will not yield for just a moment. I want 
to develop this. 

Mr. President, why is that? Take this New York project; take 
the Delaware River project; take the Ohio River project—and 
that is where most of this additional four millions would be 
spent, under the estimates of the Board of Engineers. If you 
spend that four millions there, you will not add a ton of com- 
merce by reason of the expenditure of those four millions, but 
you will have done this: Every man employed upon a project 
where there is no immediate benefit to commerce is taking just 
that much out of production of the necessaries which the coun- 
try so sadly needs to-day. Every bag of cement that is used 
upon a project that will not result in immediate benefit to com- 
merce will inerease the cost of buildling operations everywhere 
in this country. So that where our trouble to-day is in the 
shortage of production, by increasing these appropriations for 
p that will not result in immediate benefit to commerce 
we will bring about just that much greater shortage of produc- 
tion next year. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, what does the Senator mean by 
saying that these improvements will not be of immediate benefit 
to commerce? 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly what I said. I will proceed to dem- 
onstrate it, if the Senator would like to have me. 

Mr. REED. I should be very glad if the Senator would dem- 
onstrate it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. REED. If any of them has to be absolutely completed 
before we can get commerce through, then, unless the work is 
begun, the benefit never will come. 


1920. 
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Mr. LENROOT. 
commerce.” 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, of course, throwing the rocks out of 
Hell Gate will not result in an immediate benefit, but there will 
be an immediate benefit as soon as the rocks are out, 

Mr, LENROOT. Yes; when the project is completed, I agree. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; and if it is necessary to do it, we ought 
to start to get them out; ought we not? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not under these conditions; no. That is just 
the point I am making. Where there is no immediate benefit to 
commerce, in view of the necessity of men and in view of the 
necessity of supplies, where we need to have every ounce of our 
power directed to increase production, we ought not to take men 
and materials out of productive lines and put them into non- 
productive lines. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator know of a single one of these 
projects that will not relieve commerce to some extent if there 
is money employed on it this year, although it is not completed 


I said “resulting in immediate benefit to 


this year? 
Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 
Mr. REED. I should like to have the Senator name them. 


Mr. LENROOT. All right; I will start in with the East River. 
The testimony shows there will be no immediate resulting benefit 
to commerce, yet for that an estimate is made of $2,100,000, 
where they had on November 1, unexpended, $4,784,000. 

Mr. REED. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. LENROOT. The East River, from the report of the com- 
mittee on page 2, where the average expenditure for the last five 
years was $234,000, and the expenditure last year was $566,000. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator read the clause which states 
that there will be no benefit to commerce? 

Mr. LENROOT. That was in the testimony. 
the report. 

Mr. REED. Who testified to that? 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, it is there; and that is bound to be 
true, because this will not complete the project. 

Now, we will go on to the next one, the Delaware River, where 
an estimate is made of $2,000,000, That is not going to be of any 
immediate benefit to commerce, because this improvement is for 
a 35-foot channel, and this will not complete it, and it is of no 
benefit to commerce to have a 35-foot channel half the way and 
a 30-foot channel the other half of the way. No greater draft 
of boats can move up the Delaware River after the expendi- 
ture of this $2,000,000 than moved up before the expenditure, 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator vote for any money to go to the 
Delaware River? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. REED, Why did he vote for it when it was not going 
to be of immediate benefit? 

Mr. LENROOT. Because Col. Taylor stated that they had a 
plant there, and that great loss would result to the Government 
from the idleness of the plant unless they could move along at 
a certain rate. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. 

Mr. LENROOT. And I did it for the purpose of going on with 
that improvement, so that there would not be a loss to the Gov- 
ernment, but not because there would be any immediate result- 
ing benefit to commerce. 

Then we come, next, to the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 
where the estimate is for a million dollars. Does the Senator 
from Missouri say that there will be any immediate benefit to 
commerce with the expenditure of that million dollars? I 
greatly question whether there will ever be any benefit to com- 
merce commensurate with the cost of that commerce, 

And so I could go on here, and it will more than cover the 
$4,000,000 for which the Senator from Missouri so eloquently 
pleads. There will be no immediate resulting benefit to com- 
merce, but it will result in taking men out of production, where 
they are sorely needed, and taking building material where it is 
so sorely needed. What kind of business sense is it for Senators 
to think of making appropriations under those conditions, with 
this shortage in the Treasury, and with the shortage of produc- 
tion that exists to-day? 

Mr. President, taking these items, they say that we are nig- 
gardly; that we should make larger appropriations. I observe 
on the other side of the aisle, in the roll calls that have been 
made, that it is very clear that the Democratic side of the Senate 
feel that they have no responsibility now for the expenditures 
of this Government. 

Of course when they get upon the stump they will talk 
about the appropriations made by this Republican Congress 
and criticize us, when, as I recollect it, every Senator upon 
the other side of the aisle, with two or three exceptions, has 
voted for the $27,000,000 amendment increasing the appropria- 
tion in this bill. 


It was not in 


Take the East River. The estimate is $2,100,000, and they 
had on hand November 1, $4,786,000, and expended last year the 
sum of only $506,000. Without this $2,000,000 at all it will 
permit an expenditure of eight times the amount which was 
expended upon that river last year. 

On the Delaware River they expended last year $822,000, 

and they had on hand November 1, $1,136,000, and with the 
additional million it is proposed to give them instead of the 
two million they would have more than $2,000,000 to spend 
this year upon the Delaware River, a greater sum than has 
ever been expended upon the Delaware River in any single 
year. ; 
I have spoken already of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 
Does the Senator from Missouri defend that expenditure with 
the condition of the Treasury as it is to-day? If he does, I 
would begin to think that, contrary to the Senator’s usual 
policy, he has forgotten the condition of the Treasury or the 
interests of the taxpayer. 

Galveston Channel is to receive $600,000, according to the re- 
vised estimate. There was on hand November 1 the sum of 
$599,000, and last year there was expended only $190,000, and 
the average for five years was only $141,000, 

For the Ohio River there was a balance unexpended on Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, of $9,478,000, including contracts which had been 
made, and included in that sum of unallotted funds on Novem- 
ber 1 there was unexpended $4,597,000. Is not that liberal to 
the Ohio River? When, in the history of the Congress, have we 
been more liberal or have there been greater expenditures upon 
the Ohio River than will be made under this bill, not with the 
$27,000,000, not with the $24,000,000, but with the $20,000,000 
provided for by the committee? 

No, Mr. President, they can not make out a case that we are 
not taking care of the rivers and harbors of this country as 
fully as the present condition of the Treasury warrants. 

But more than that, Mr. President, I want to say to the 
proponents of these amendments, where they seek to secure 
greater sums than recommended by the committee, they are 
defeating” their own ends in doing it, and I think I know 
whereof I speak. It may be that if we can hold this down to 
$20,000,000 a compromise may be made in conference on a sum 
somewhere between fifteen and eighteen million dollars, but 
if you had adopted the amendment making the appropriation 
$27,000,000, or if you shall adopt this amendment making it 
$24,000,000, it is my judgment that the conferees on the part 
of the House would give no consideration whatever to the 
judgment of the Senate in raising these sums, but if we hold 
it to the committee recommendation a fair case can be 
made, 

In my judgment this bill when finally agreed upon by the 
conference committee, especially if this amendment is adopted, 
will not carry to exceed $15,000,000. When you are trying to 
get a larger sum than that you are running the danger not of 
$15,000,000 but of no bill at all. 

So, in thesinterest of liberal expenditures properly made, in 
the interest of getting as much as possible in the river and 
harbor bill at this session, every friend of rivers and harbors 
ought to vote to hold this appropriation down to the amount 
recommended by the committee, namely, $20,000,000. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, here is a strange argument, that 
we should make no improvement unless immediately a benefit 
will result to commerce; that is to say, unless there is enough 
money appropriated now so that a project can be absolutely 
completed we should appropriate no money now to carry on the 
work. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean 
to inaccurately quote me. I made no such statement. There are 
many projects which can result in immediate benefit to com- 
merce without full completion of the project. ` 

Mr. REED. I will state it the Senator's way, that no money 
ought to be appropriated to a project unless an immediate benefit 
to commerce would come; that is to say, if it is going to take this 
appropriation, plus one to be made next year, to complete a 
project, we should not begin it this year. That is to say, you 
should not lay the foundation for a house because the next morn- 
ing you can not move in your kitchen furniture. Consequently, 
you would never have any house. Yet the Senator has sat 
here and voted for a bill the numerous items of which he him- 
self says embraced projects which can not be completed this 
year, and which will not, therefore, result in any benefit to com- 
merce this year. 

The Senator cited two instances. Against the Senator's ex- 
pert opinion as to the Delaware River I put the opinion of the 
Army engineers. His argument is that there should be nothing 
spent on that river because we can not get a benefit this year. 
We are so nearsighted we can not see three months ahead, or 
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six months ahead, or a year ahead. The engineers said as to 
the Delaware River: 


The a ap pee recommended in Col. 8 memorandum is 
F ji e reduction proposed is $1,000, 4 


I will not read, but I will put in the Recor the rest of the 


comment of the Chief of Engineers, which is found in 
8 and 4 of his letter, and is an absolute condemnation of all the 
Senator has said: 


8. The ipro for the improvement of the Delaware Riyer from 
Philadelp’ to the sea provides for a channel 35 feet in depth at mean 
low water. The present era eo depth is 30 feet. The commerce 
of this port is approximately 25,000, tons per year, valued at over 

2,000,000,000. An important navy yard is located near the head of 

e channel. The earliest possible completion of this 22 is regarded 
as of utmost importance to the great commerce. With a view to press- 
ing the completion, a large amount of plant, including the arange Corozal 
acquired from the Panama Canal, has recently been secured. o utilize 
this plant it will be necessary to purchase ain additional accessories, 
including a rehandling dredge for disposing of the material dredged by 
ie Corozal. The cost of maintaining the plant in idleness would be a 
arge sum. 

4. The condition of the appropriations is now such that the depart- 
ment is seriously considering the rejection of a most advantageous bid 
for the execution of a large amount of pce | new work in Phila- 
delphia Harbor. With the amount of $1,000, only, in addition to 
the amount which could be allotted from a lump-sum appre riation of 
$5,000,000 for the maintenance of all the harbors in the United States, 
it would be necessary to seriously curtail operations d the coming 
summer. The United States would suffer a considerable financial loss 
in the expenditures necessary for the care of idle plant, and the develop- 
ment of the commerce of the port would suffer great injury. The reduc- 
tion proposed is considered most undesirable. 


The Senator referred to the Ohio River project and told us 
how much money is on hand. He knows that nearly all of that 
money is contracted for or expended, and he knows that Col. 
Taylor reported in paragraphs 11 and 12 of his letter: 

The project for the improvement of the Ohio River * * is the 
largest comprehensive project of river and harbor improvement in this 
country. 

Without reading, I ask leave to print the balance of the engi- 
neer’s comment on that. He condemned the idea of cutting 
down that appropriation to the point named. 

12. The ale ai for the improvement of the Ohio River, to afford a 
navigable depth of 9 feet, is the largest comprehensive project of river 
and arbar improvement in this country. The work is now being actively 

rosecuted at 15 locks and dams, in part by contract and in part b 
ited States plant and hired labor. Tbe present appropriations have 
been reduced to such a low ebb that the reallotment ef funds between 
the various works has been necessary to permit essential work to con- 
tinue. The cessation of appropriations would diso: the work and 
would be most disadvantageous to the United States. It is intended to 
apply a considerable portion of the sum recommended to the completion 
the Emsworth Dam, which will replace the first two dams below Pitts- 
burgh. The present structures, built many years ago, are in extremely 
bad repair and ay Eag at any moment. The sum recommended is 
— rded as the minimum necessary for the economical prosecution of this 
roject. 
y 13. Commerce is endeavoring to utilize the Ohio River as rapidly as 
the work of the Government in building locks and dams will permit, and 
it is believed that this most important project, on which so many business 
interests of the central part of the country depend, should be pushed at 
as rapid a rate of progress as is possible. The million dollars requested 
ent to keep the work of construction progressing at a 
propor rate, but if omitted would cause a cessation of work which would 
not only most expensive to the United States on account of disor- 
ganization of forces and care of plant, but would also greatly interfere 
with 1 and large business interests which are making all prepa- 
rations utilize the improvement as it progresses. It is believed that 
this item should be retained, whatever else may be omitted. 


Mr. President, there is just one remark of the Senator, aside 
from that, to which I want to reply. He tells us that river trans- 
portation can not succeed where there have to be shipments into 
the country. I have already explained that the railroads, under 
their old system, refused to interchange freight or to make joint 
rates. Joint rates are now being established and have been 
established at many points. Joint rates will be established at 
many other points if the Interstate Commerce Commission does 
tts duty. Let me give just one illustration from the facts to 
show how badly the Senator is mistaken. Last fall, with an in- 
efficient equipment, one boat carried 79,600 bags of sugar from 
New Orleans to St. Louis. Only 16,000 of those bags were used 
in St. Louis. The rest of them were shipped to interior points, 
far from the river, and that was done at a splendid saving in 
the matter of freight. That is just one example which shows 
how our theories can be erroneous. 


That is all I desire to say, Mr. President, and I will ask for 


the yeas and nays on this question. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on the amendment to the amendment. 


PROPOSED WAR DEBT POOL. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to take a few minutes to 
call attention to another matter which I think it will be well for 
the Senate to bear in mind and which I shall ask to have printed 
in the RECORD, l 

During the meetings of the peace conference in Paris I heard 
from one of the delegates there that there was great pressure to 
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get an ent or an agreement in the treaty or the league by 
which all the loans of the different countries could be merged and 
then all the countries engaged in war were to become jointly 
liable; it was to be a joint bond. Of course, that meant making 
the United States and Great Britain alone the guarantors, for 
most of the other guarantors would not have been of very great 
value for the debts of the world. 

Now, that has been renewed. I read a dispatch yesterday, 
under the heading “ League fight over finances coming in May.” 
I do not want to take the time of the Senate in reading it all, 
but I should like to have it all printed: 

Trouble is already foreseen in the 
France in favor nog 5 old hems Tor pooling f tig E 8 
the financial section of the league with power to negotiate an interna- 
tional bond issue of some kind. This suggestion, which was made 
repeatedly during the peace conference, always encountered disapproyal 
by Americans, notable among whom were Thomas W. Lamont, 8 
M. Baruch, and Henry P. Davison, who regarded it as uneconomic and 
without a chance of obtaining American cooperation. - 

I did not know whether those gentlemen were opposing it at 
the time, but our delegation there certainly opposed it, and were 
a good deal disturbed about it at the time 

Now, some French publicists— 

I am reading again— 

Now, some French 8 are urging France to adopt this plan for 
her offensive at the Brussels meeting as against the idea advanced by 
J. M. Keynes, the British financial expert, author of The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. The French fear the latter plan— 

Which, I think, put the whole expense of rehabilitating Ger- 
many upon us, and the consequence is that 

The French fear the latter plan will have the support of the Icague 
body delegates. 

Mr. President, that is coming up again, and either by giving 
power to the league by necessary amendment or as a separate 
proposition we shall be brought face to face with it.. Of course, 
not being in the league, we shali not be rendered liable unless 
we voluntarily join in a treaty to pool all the debts. It is to 
my mind a very great danger, not that I think we are going to 
accede to it, but that if we should be drawn into such a treaty 
it would become a very serious danger to the whole American 
people, and would mean a burden of taxation which it would be 
difficult to estimate. 

I call attention to it, and ask to have the whole article 
printed, of which I have read only a few paragraphs, because 
I think it is werth considering. $ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state what the article 
is? I did not understand. 

Mr, LODGE. It is a press dispatch from Paris. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Whose proposal does it purport to con- 
tain? 

Mr. LODGE. It is a matter to be brought before the meeting 
of the league. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Who says so? 

Mr. LODGE. The French say so. The Senator is always 
desirous to have authority. It states that M. Poincare, former 
President of the French Republic, chairman of the reparation 
commission, in an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, said : 

It can scarcely be concealed that if at the Brussels session, at which 
there will be present not only Government representatives but a large 
number of bankers and financiers, a program is not clearly defined and 
the discussion strictly limited in advance, we willl wake up some fine 
day before the ruins of the peace treaty. 

He thinks it is serious. 


An article by Jacques Bardoux, in L'Opinion, insists that the French 
cabinet must be me for a fight in Brussels. 

“ Neutrals ies will come to Brussels with a progres which is 
already known,” he says. “ Keynes has drawn it up, rd Robert Cecil 
and Mr. Asquith have adopted it, and now Premier Nitti has made it his 
own. This program aims at restoring German production at the expense 
of Franco-Belgian credit. 


“ OFFENSIVE ADVISED FOR FRANCE. 
“Our defensive will be efficacious only in the measure wherein it 


becomes a concerted offensive which will have for its object the creation 


of an international organization to coordinate the liquidation of our 


‘war debt.” 

I think M. Poincare and these other writers of importance 
know what is coming. France desires a general pooling of 
the war debts. Mr. Keynes’s plan or remedy was, as I under- 
stood it in his last chapter, that we should furnish all the 
money necessary to rehabilitate Germany, because his whole 
argument, as the Senator probably knows, is the necessity of re- 
habilitating Germany. His plan or remedy is very simple. It 
was that we should bear the expense. That is the difference 
between the two plans. That those plans are coming up there 
can not be any doubt. i 

Mr. HITCH I understood the Senator to say some 
thing about a meeting of the League of Nations 

Mr. LODGE. That is precisely when it is coming up. 


1920. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. As though the Lengue of Nations, which 
is composed of 30 or 40 nations that had no part in the 
war, would have anything to say concerning the distribution or 
funding of the debt. 

Mr. LODGE. M. Bardoux says: 

Neutrals and allies will come to Brussels with a program which is 
already known. Keynes has drawn it up. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator, of course, does not credit 
any report that the League of Nations would have anything 
whatever to do with the distribution of the debts incurred as a 
result of the war? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know whether they have that power 
under the present draft or not. I think it is doubtful. My own 
belief is that what they intend is to amend the league. The 
French plan is evidently the one that was proposed and urged 
during the peace negotiations, which was that all the nations en- 
gaged in the war should pool their debts. That is coming up at 
the league meeting. It has been stated over and over again. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, A great many preposterous statements 
have been made. 

Mr. LODGE. It is of no consequence to us what the league 
does? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Massachusetts would 
not credit for a moment any statement that 20 or 25 or 30 or 35 
nations in the League of Nations would have anything to do 
concerning the distribution of the debts of the five or six nations 
who fought the war? 

Mr. LODGE. Five or six nations? 
to the treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly; but they were not engaged in 
the war; they did not incur debts in the war; and any such 
proposition as to pooling the debts of the war, preposterous as 
it is, could only be participated in by the nations interested. 

Mr. LODGE, Even the greatest of foreign countries I do not 
think ever conceived the idea that the people who had no debts 
were going to pool them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So if the article indicates that the League 
of Nations is to take up this inquiry it is preposterous. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not preposterous at all. The opinions 
of these Frenchmen and Englishmen are not preposterous. Mr, 
Keynes’s is not preposterous, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood this is a newspaper article 
from some unknown author. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a press dispatch. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But I do not quite understand the Sen- 
ator’s purpose in putting it in the RECORD. 

Mr. LODGE. My purpose in putting it in the Recorp is that 
an effort is going to be made by them, and it is admitted by both 
French and English authorities that there is going to be an effort 
to so amend the league, if it needs amendment, as to form a 
combination for taking care of the war debts by a pool. That 
is what they are asking. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think that the countries 
which had nothing to do with fighting the war would voluntarily 
assume a share of the indebtedness? 

Mr. LODGE. I am not saying that they would assume it, 
The people who assume the debt would be the people who owe 
the debt, of course, and the object is to make it joint. But the 
neutrals will have no objection to having us pay the debts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator credits the suggestion, then, 
that the 20 or 30 nations, outside of those who fought the war, 
intend to make a proposition that those who fought the war shall 
pool the debts 

Mr. LODGE. Who are the 20 or 30 nations outside the treaty? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not outside the treaty. I did not say 
that, but outside of the nations that fought the war, There 
were only six or seven nations that fought the war, and the 
League of Nations is composed already of something like 27, as 
I recall the number. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, the League of Nations was com- 
posed, to begin with, of the allied and associated powers, and 
they numbered 32, including Great Britain’s dominions. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But those in the league now are those that 
have ratified the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. They are; and there are some neutrals there, too. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They number something like 27, as I 
recall it. 

Mr. LODGE. There were 27, and if you include the five 
British dominions with subordinate votes, there were 32, as I 
recall it. I think now there are about 40. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he thinks it is worthy of any eredence that those 
nations now composing the League of Nations are going to 
amend the constitution of the League of Nations so us to take 


There were 32 signatories 
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over the jurisdiction and control of the debts of all the nations 
of the world? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is a most obvious thing in the world 
for them to do. Of course, those people who have no debt will - 
not be in it, but those people who are in it will be very certain 
to vote that the people who do owe the debt should pay through 
the league. What is it to Holland er Spain whether we pay 
the debt or somebody else pays it? They do what European 
interests demand. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yet the Senator gives credence to the sug- 
gestion that the 20 or 30 nations that have not any interest in 
the debt, that did not fight the war, will presume to distribute 
the debt among the nations that did fight the war. 

Mr. LODGE. They will furnish the votes to amend the con- 
stitution of the league, and that is all they have to do. Of 
course, the people who do not owe money will not be included 
in the agreement to pay money, but when Monsieur Poincare, 
who has been recently President of the French Republic, dis- 
cusses in an elaborate article what will be done at this meeting 
of the league, I yenture to say that he knows as much about 
it as the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am very much surprised that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, however much he criticizes the league, 
should seriously assert that the League of Nations’ constitution 
could be so amended that the league could take over jurisdiction 
or control of the indebtedness of the nations of the world. It 
is such a preposterous suggestion that I am very much sur- 
prised that the Senator from Massachusetts indulges in it. 

Mr. LODGE. Calling it preposterous is no argument at all. 
The facts are as I have stated them. The facts are given by 
men of undoubted authority, Mr. Asquith and the premier of 
Italy. They know what they are doing, and the point is, 
either through the league or outside by a separate agreement, to 
pool the debts of the world. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is no one in Greet Britain who 
favors doing so. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Keynes simply wants us to rehabilitate 
Germany, not to pay-the debts of the world. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator knows that when the sug- 
gestion was made in Paris it was simply laughed out of the 
council; it was toe preposterous to be considered. There is no 
more possibility of the United States assuming the indebtedness 
of other countries than of the Senator from Massachusetts 
assuming my indebtedness. 

Mr. LODGE. It was seriously considered there. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Not by any nations that had any of the 
debts to assume. 

Mr. LODGE. It was seriously considered there, and opposed 
by the United States alone. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was not seriously considered, I assert. 
It was not a debatable question. 

Mr. LODGE. I know it was seriously considered. I know 
they were alarmed by it. I had information from members of 
the conference. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska how he knows it was not seriously considered 
behind the locked doors over there and how he gets his inside 
information? 

Mr. LODGE. I have no doubt the information of the Senator 
from Nebraska is excellent. I have been discussing simply 
what all the world knows is an attempt that is being made. 
That is commonplace; everybody knows it. They want to pool 
the debts. They failed to do it in the treaty. They are now 
going to make another effort. There are two views as to how 
it shall be done. One is that we should undertake to finance 
Germany. The other is the French idea, which was brought up 
before, the pooling of the debts, and that attempt will be made. 
I never heard of anyone before who doubted it. But if they 
are going to try to use the league for that purpose I think it 
adds to its charms. 

There being no objection, the press dispatch was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LEAGUE FIGHT Over FINANCES COMING IN MAY—Wan-Dest POOL Cours 


UP— PARIS FEARS GERMANY WILL Be REHABILITATED AT EXPENSE OF 
FRENCH PEOPLE. 


Special cable d tch to the Sun and New York Herald. Copyright, 
ler 1850. 0, by the Sun and New York Herald. bynes 
* PARIS, April 24. 
“The interallied financial conference which has been called 
by the League of Nations to meet in Brussels at the end of May 
is expected to do more toward solving the world economic prob- 
lem than did the peace conference. This is because the assembly 
will include all neutrals as well as former belligerents and, in 
addition to official representatives of the various Governments, 
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individual bankers and merchants of the greatest financial re- 
nown are expected to attend it. 

„However, trouble is already foreseen in the renewed agita- 
tion by countries like France in favor of the old scheme for 
pooling war debts or for endowing the financial section of the 
league with power to negotiate an international bond issue of 
some kind. This suggestion, which was made repeatedly during 
the peace conference, always encountered disapproval by Ameri- 
cans, notable among whom were Thomas W. Lamont, Bernard 
M. Baruch, and Henry P. Davison, who regarded it as uneco- 
nomic and without a chance of obtaining American cooperation, 

„Now some French publicists are urging France to adopt this 
plan for her offensive at the Brussels meeting, as against the 
idea advanced by J. M. Keynes, the British financial expert, 
author of The Economic Consequences of the Peace. The 
French fear the latter plan will have the support of the league 
body delegates. 


“ CULMINATION IN BRUSSELS. 

„There is some reason to believe that the whole movement for 
treaty revision, in so far as economic terms will go, likely will 
culminate in Brussels and that the premiers are awaiting the 
results. 

“Since France probably will be represented at the conference 
by Raymond Poincare, chairman of the reparation commission, 
there is considerable significance in an article by him in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes recently, in which he warns: 

“s It can scarcely be concealed that if at the Brussels session, 
at which there will be present not only Government representa- 


tives but a large number of bankers and financiers, a program j. 


is not clearly defined and the discussion strictly limited in ad- 
vance, we will wake up some fine day before the ruins of the 
peace treaty.’ 

“An article by Jacques Bardoux, in L’Opinion, insists that the 
French cabinet must be prepared for a fight in Brussels. 

{ “*Neutrals and allies will come to Brussels with a program 
which is already known,’ he says. ‘Keynes has drawn it up, 
Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Asquith have adopted ‘t, and now 
Premier Nitti has made it his own. This program aims at re- 
storing German production at the expenses of Franco-Belgian 
credit. 

„* OFFENSIVE ADVISED FOR FRANCE. 

Our defensive will be efficacious only in the measure wherein 
it becomes a concerted offensive which will have for its object 
the creation of an international organization to coordinate the 
liquidation of our war debt. 

„ Whether the financial section of the league gives more 
value to Germany’s obligations; whether it liquidates the inter- 
allied loans, or assumes charge of any part of the war debt and 
damages, it can, at all events, in issuing its own bonds and in 
realizing an equal distribution of exchanges, permit France to 
improye the situation in her treasury while awaiting Germany’s 
payments.’ ” 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11892) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is oa the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] proposing 
to increase the amount reported by the committee from $20,000,- 
000 to $24,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the reasons given 
by Senators who favor the increase of the amount are very 
largely the reasons that influenced the committee in increasing 
the amount to be appropriated by the bill over that provided by 
the House. The reasons stated by the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Lenroor] as to why we determined upon the amount of 
$20,000,000 make it unnecessary for me to discuss the matter 
further. 

Mr. LENROOT. Just one word, Mr. President. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] asked to have inserted 
in the Recorp the report of Col. Taylor, of the Engineers. The 
Senator said that report refuted every word I have said concern- 
ing the Delaware and Ohio Rivers. The Senator from Missouri 
did not read all of Col. Taylor’s report. I merely wish to state 
to the Senator that I have read that report since he has had it 
inserted in the Recorp and that there is not one word in the re- 
port which even hints that the expenditure of this money will 
be of any immediate benefit to commerce, either in the case of 
the Delaware River or the Ohio River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson] to the amendment of the committee. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). 
transfer of my pair as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Ssiru]. 
I understand, however, that if that Senator were present he 
would vote as I shall vote. I therefore feel at liberty to vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
HAM]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Kenyon] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RonixsOoN ]. I 
transfer my pair to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr, TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] aud 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARD- 
ING] to the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sara) and 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. If 
I were permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 
` Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] is unayoidably absent from 
the Senate. He is paired. If present he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. KING. Upon this vote I am paired with the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Pomenrene]. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr, KENDRICK. I havea general pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr, Fatt]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fernatp). The Chair 
transfers his pair with the Senator from South- Dakota [Mr. 
JoHNsOoN] to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
and votes “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (after having voted in the afirma- 
tive). I notice that my pair, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DitIncGHAM], has not voted. Therefore I shall have to with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I understand that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox], with whom I have a pair, voted for the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], proposing a larger in- 
crease in the appropriation than that now preposed. I assume, 
therefore, that if present, he would now vote for the lesser ap- 
propriation, and I shall take the liberty of permitting my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. OWEN (after having voted in the afirmative). 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. OWEN. I withdraw my vote, having a pair with that 
Senator. : 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. FReELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] ; 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fortetre] with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. KIRBY] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Peynose] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WrerraMs]; and 

The Senator from Indiana {Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcotr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 22, as follows: 


Making the same 


I ask if 


YEAS—32. 
Ashurst Harris Nugent Simmons 
Chamberlain Harrison Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Somer enderson elan Spencer 
Culberson Hitchcock Pittman Sterling 
ial Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Swanson 
France Kendrick eed ‘Thomas 
y McKellar Sheppard Trammell 
Glass McNary Underwood 


Shicids 
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1920. 
NAYS—22. 
Calder Jones, Wash. Moses Sutherland 
Capper Kellogg Nelson ‘Townsend 
Curtis Keyes New Wadsworth 
Fernald root Warren 
Gronna I Phipps 
Hale McCumber Smoot 
NOT VOTING—42. 

Ball Frelinghuysen McCormick Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Gerry n Smith, Md 
1550 o 

rande a ew ey. 
cnt Johnson, Calif. ‘Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Kenyon Penrose Watson 
Edge King Poindexter Williams 
Elkins Kirby Pomerene Wolcott 
Fall Knox Robinson 
Fletcher La Follette Sherman 

So Mr. Harrtson’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask now to have stated the 
next amendment which was passed over, being the amendment on 
page 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 2, after the word “ Provided,” it 
is proposed to strike out: f 

That $5,000,000 of the sum herein appropriated be allotted for 
the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor works, 
and 87,000,000 of the sum herein appropriated may be allotted for the 
prosecution of works of improvement heretofore authorized by Congress: 
Provided further, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to say that I hope 
the amendment will be agreed to. It is proposed in the interest 
of economy, Col. Taylor has assured the committee that with- 
out the limitation he could accomplish far more with the amount 
of money which we propose to appropriate than to have it 
divided as proposed by the language recommended to be 
stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The next amendment passed over, 
I think, is on page 18, being section 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaptne Crerk. On page 18, after line 14, it is proposed 
to insert: 

Sec. 10. That section 4 of the river and harbor appropriation act ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read 


as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That whenever any vessel belonging to or employed by the 
United States engaged upon river and harbor works collides with and 
damages another vessel. pier, or other legal structure belonging to any 
pees or corporation,*and whenever, in the prosecution of river and 


maging or destroying property be- 
longing to any person or oe, and whenever personal property 
of empioyees of the United States, who are employed on or in connec- 
tion with river and harbor works, is damaged or destroyed in connection 
with the loss, threatened loss, or damage to United States property, or 
through efforts to saxe. fe or to preserve United States property, the 
Chief of Engineers shall cause an immediate examination to be made; 
and if. in his judgment, the facts and circumstances are such as to 
make the whole or 8 part of the damages or destruction a proper 
charge against the United States, the Chief of Engineers, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of War, shall have authority to adjust 
and settle all claims for damages or ction caused by the above 
designated collisions, accidents, ete., in cases where the dama: or 
expense does not exceed $500, and pay the same from the appropriation 
directly involved. and to report such as exceed $500 to Congress for its 
consideration.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A point of order raised by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] is pending to the amendment 
just stated. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate committee amendment 
on page 12, line 16, was adopted. The word “including” was 
stricken out, and the words “ with a view of” inserted. As the 
provision was prepared by the House committee and as it 
passed the House the word “including ” would permit a survey 
not only for the purpose of considering the methods to be em- 
ployed in removing the submerged rock but also in deepen- 
ing the channel. The Senate committee, however, in changing 
the wording, have restricted the provision so that it now only 
contemplates a survey for the purpose of removing the sub- 
merged rock. I desire it to remain as provided in the House 
bill, and therefore ask unanimous consent to reconsider the 
vote whereby the amendment was agreed to. $ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon. I think it ought to be 
granted. 


tbor works an accident occurs da 


+ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment referred to was agreed to will be 
reconsidered. The question now is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. g 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
should be rejected. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I hope the Sena- 
tor will wait until we dispose of section 10. As I understand, 
a point of order has been raised against that section. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I simply desire to say that I 
do not believe the point of order, which is that it is general 
legislation upon an appropriation bill, is well taken. Assum- 
ing that the river and harbor appropriation bill is to be treated 
as any other general appropriation measure, I do not think that 
the amendment proposed is general legislation. It relates only 
to a particular subject, to a particular class of people, and 
applies only to a particular class of work. 

The section amends section 4 of the river and harbor act’ of 
June 25, 1910, under which provision was made for the settle- 
ments of claims for damages growing out of collisions, and so on. 
The amendment leaves that section as it was, but adds to it 
certain language. I desire to call the attention of the. Chair 
to the particular language in line 24: 
and whenever personal property of employees of the United States— 

That is a restriction; it applies only to employees of the 
United States; and it does not apply to all such employees, but 
only to those 
who are employed on or in connection with river and harbor works 

Particular ones employed on a particular work— 
is damaged or ee in connection with the loss, threatened loss, 
or damage to United States property, or through efforts to save life or 
to preserve United States property— J 

It is restricted further; it does not apply to a general loss of 
property by even this class of employees, but is confined to the 
loss or damage of property in connection with a particular cir- 
cumstance, and that is when the property— 

Is damaged or destroyed in connection with the loss, threatened loss, 
or damage to United States property, or through efforts to save life or 
to preserve United States property. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that can not be construed 
as general legislation, for it is clearly special legislation. 

. — KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator know that the courts, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court of the United States, have held re- 
peatedly that legislation is general even though it is limited to 
but one class; for instance, legislation dealing with insurance 
companies alone? In the Kansas insurance case such legisla- 
tion was denominated general legislation, and was held not sub- 
ject to the attack which was made upon it that it was special 
legislation, although it related to insurance companies alone. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we are not con- 
trolled in the construction of our rules by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I give a great deal of weight 
and a great deal of credence to the rulings of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, but they have no control with reference to 
the construction of the rules of the United States Senate in gov- 
erning itself in determining the conduct of its business. I do 
not believe that this would come in line with that case, anyhow. 

I can not see anything that would lead to the conclusion that 
this is general legislation in the sense in which that term is used 
in the rules of the Senate, but I am perfectly willing to allow 
the Chair to pass on the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I-take it for granted that there 
is no question but that the river and harbor bill is an appropria- 
tion bill in every sense of the word, and I do not want to take 
the time of the Senate to point to the decisions bearing out that 
question. 

As to the question of whether or not this amendment is gen- 
eral legislation, I call your attention to the precedents of gen- 
eral legislation on river and harbor bills. I am not going to take 
very much of the time of the Senate, but I think the Chair, if 
he will read them, will come to the conclusion that this and simi- 
lar amendments is general legislation without a question of a 
doubt, and it has been so decided by the Senate time and time 
again. 

On page 161, I find the following: 


The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 28180) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preseryation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, 


The committee amendment 
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On the question to agree to the reported amendment, beginning on 
pas 53, line 6, and extending down to and including line 6, page 55, as 
ollows : 

“The Secretary of War is hereby directed to make and enter into an 


agreement with the Municipal Electric Co., a public corporation, or- 


ganized and existing under the laws of the State of Minnesota, for the 
purpose of ator pag | the hydroelectric power developed b the surplus 
waters not needed for n by the dam described and provided for 
in House Document No. 741, Sixty-first Congress, second session, as 
adopted by Congress in the nct entitled ‘An act making appro; riations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
oe rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,’ approved June 25, 

And so forth. - 

That is one particular electric-light plant, and that was ruled 
and passed upon by the Senate as to whether it was general legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill on February 20, 1913. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I interrupt 
the Senator? Do I understand that the Senator claims that what 
he read was general legislation? 

Mr. SMOOT. The question was raised: 

Mr. THosas raised a question of order, viz, that the amendment pro- 
posed ia poaa legislation to an appropriation bill, and is therefore 
not in order under the rule. i 

The President pro tempore (Mr. Gallinger) submitted the question to 
the Senate, Is the amendment in order? 

It was determined in the afirmative. 


Mr, JONES of Washington. Yes; that is, that amendment 
was held in order on the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That it was not in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was held in order. 
decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that it was general legislation, and that 
was the point that was made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
belief, all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are three or four pages of decisions 
covering my contention. I do not know that it is really neces- 
sary to read them, as they are so plain. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, will the Senator 
allow me to call his attention to this? The Senator has misread 
it. At the bottom of the page it says: 

Mr, THOMAS raised a question of order, viz, that the amendment pro- 
pana is general legislation to an appropriation bill, and is therefore not 
n order under the rule. 

The President pro tempore (Mr, Gallinger) submitted the question to 
the Senate, Is the amendment in order? 

It was determined in the affirmative. 4 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator is right on that, but I know 
that it is not necessary for me to go on and read this long 
list of precedents holding amendments similar to the pending 
one is general legislation on a river and harbor bill, because 
they have all been held as general legislation and in cases more 
specific in terms than this particular one. 

The Senator says that this applies only to all those employed 
on river and harbor works. Why, of course it applies to all 
those employed on river and harbor works, and that is general. 
It makes no difference where located, whether in New York or 
San Francisco or any river in the United States; it applies to 
every person employed on them. It is just as general as it 
could possibly be, because it takes in every employee that is 
engaged upon this class of work. It does not say the employees 
upon any particular class of work, but it is the whole of the 
employees, and in my opinion it could not be more general than 
the wording of this amendment, and under the previous rulings 
of the Senate it is general legislation. 

I am willing that the Chair shall rule upon it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Chair will turn to 
page 60 of the precedents, he will find a definition of general 
legislation that I think is the rule followed by the Senate. 
Citing from Bouvier's Law Dictionary: 

General law Klegistation), laws which apply to and operate uniformly 
upon all members of any class of persons, or places, or things, requiring 
legislation peculiar to themselves in the matters covered by the laws, 
Statutes which relate to persons and things as a class. 

So I do not think the contention of the Senator from Wash- 
ington can be sustained, that because this relates only to a 
class of persons it is not general. The precedent seems to be 
directly the opposite. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wondered, as I have lis- 
tened to this discussion, whether another rule does not apply 
here, or at least a precedent that we have followed, I think, 
again and again in the Senate. Is this not a limitation upon an 
appropriation, and therefore not open to the objection that it is 
general legislation? 

Mr. SMOOT. In what way would it be a limitation on an 
appropriation? 

Mr. STERLING. 
ginning with line 8: 


The Chair 


If the Senator is acting on that 


Let me read a few of the lines here, be- 


The Chief of Engineers, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
War, shall have authority to adjust and settle all claims for damages or 
destruction caused by the above designated collisions; accidents, and 
so forth, in cases where the damage or expense does not exceed - $500, 
and pay the same from the appropriation directly involved, and to 
report such as exceed $500 to Congress for its consideration. 

It occurred to me that here, in any given case, where an appro- 
priation is involved, and a collision, an accident, occurs, a 
claim for damages on that account is to be paid out of that 
appropriation which we have provided in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a privilege that that power is granted to 
the Secretary of War. That is exactly what the change of the 
law is, and it becomes general legislation. It does not apply 
to one accident; it applies to every accident that may happen, 
It does not apply to one person; it applies to all persons who 
may be engaged in that work. 

If this is not general legislation, there never was general 
legislation. 

Mr. STERLING. What does the Senator understand by the 
language “from the appropriation directly involved”? It 
means, does it not, that which is set apart for that particular 
project or enterprise? That is “the appropriation directly in- 
volved.” 

Mr, SMOOT. It changes the present law, as was said here 
the other day by the Senator from Minnesota. There is no 
doubt of that. If this is general legislation, then it has no 
business on an appropriation bill when a point of order is made 
against it, and I have made the point of order. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. Les. 

Mr, LENROOT. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from South Dakota to the fact that, instead of this being 
a limitation, it is an extension. There is no limitation at all. 
There is no such authority at all now to pay money for these pur- 
poses, so it could not be a limitation. It is, in fact, an extension 
to the Secretary of War of authority that he does not have 
to-day. 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Wisconsin understand, by the language “and pay the same from 
the appropriation directly involved,” the part of a general 
appropriation—say twenty to twenty-four million dollars—that 
is set apart for that particular project? It comes out of the 
general appropriation, of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but no part of the $24,000,000 can be 
used for any such purpose now; and if that is so, how can the 
Senator say that this is a limitation? 

Mr. STERLING. It can be used for the purpose of that 
purticular project or enterprise at which the accident or collision 
occurs, Where the damages arise, 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but they could use it for this purpose, 
and so it could not be a limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FERNALD in the chair). The 
question under discussion is one upon which there may be a 
great divergence of opinion, as the Chair sees there is, by good 
lawyers of the Senate. The occupant of the chair, who is here 
temporarily, is not inclined to make a ruling on the matter but 
is disposed to leave it to the judgment of the Senate, and he 
will therefcre put the question, Is the point of order well 
taken? 

On a division, the Senate decided that the point of order was 
not well taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what does the Chair decide? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That the point of order is not 
well taken. The Senate has so decided. 

The question now is on the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That completes the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 5, between lines 22 and 23, it 
is proposed to insert: 

Warwick River, Va. 


Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, this is simply to provide for 
a survey. My attention was called to this matter by the Mem- 
ber of Congress from this district, who informs me that Gen. 
Taylor, of the Army Engineers, and Gen. Heywood, who is 
commander at Camp Eustis, desire that this survey be made 
in order to facilitate the means of getting supplies at Camp 
Eustis. They think they will save a great deal of money if this 
is allowed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. It relates to a survey, and is to be inserted 
after line 2 on page 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 9, after line 2, it is proposed 
to insert the following: Í 

Outlet of Caşs Lake, Minn., with a view of securing a navigable 
connection with the Mississippi River. 

Mr. NELSON. This is simply to provide for a survey. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Minnesota whether that amendment was submitted to the 
committee for consideration? 

Mr. NELSON. No; it has not been 
tee for consideration. 

Mr. KING. I inquire of the chairman whether it is his policy, 
and the policy of the committee, to permit to be added to appro- 
priation bills of this character 

Mr. NELSON. This is simply asking for a survey. Cass Lake 
is one of the sources of the Mississippi River. It is desired to 
improve the channel from the lake, so that the farmers around 
that large Jake who are raising a lot of potatoes can find an out- 
let by shipping them out on barges down the Mississippi River. 
That is the object of the amendment. 

Mr. KING. I was about to put a question to the chairman of 
the committee—— 

Mr. NELSON. It is simply for a survey. If the Board of 
Engineers report against it, that is the end of it, and if they 
recommend it favorably, it has to go from the local engineer to 
the division engineer, and from him to the board of review, and 
from that to the Chief of Engineers, before it comes before the 
committee for consideration. It has to run through practically 
three tribunals. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that I 
am entirely familiar with the modus operandi followed in re- 
spect to these matters. I have not read more than 25,000 pages 
of reports respecting rivers and harbors without getting some 
little information respecting their character and the methods 
employed to secure favorable reports upon little brooks and 
streams and creeks which can not be considered as arteries of 
commerce and upon which millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended. 

But if I may be permitted to return to the question which I 
have attempted to ask the chairman of the committee, is it-the 
purpose and policy of the committee to permit, without any 
objection whatever, the placing upon bills of this character in 
the Senate any survey or any item or project which any Sen- 
ator desires or cares to suggest? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, so far as I am 
concerned I do not know about these propositions which are 
presented. I do not know of any way by which I can learn 
about them, except through a report fronr the engineers or the 
statements of a Senator. When a Senator comes and states 
that he thinks a survey ought to be made, and that one has not 
been made within very recent years, I am perfectly willing to 
let it go on and get the facts here. If the Senator from Utah 
were to come to me and state that he thought a survey ought to 
be made of a river or a harbor in his State, if there were rivers 
and. harbors in that State, I would feel perfectly justified in 
giving my consent to such a provision going into this bill. 

We must not forget the character of these provisions. 
are simply provisions calling for information to be presented to 
the Senate with reference to different propositions. They en- 
tail but very little expenditure and do not add to the appropri- 
ation in the bill. They furnish information upon which Con- 
gress will determine its future action as to whether a project 
is to be taken up or not. 

As was brought out the other day, the engineers do not 
take this as an instruction, or even a suggestion, to report 
favorably; but they understand that it is simply a proposition 
calling upon them for an impartial and unbiased statement with 
reference to the facts of the situation. 

The records show that during the last few years only about 
7 per cent of the surveys we have ordered have been favorably 
reported upon or recommended by the engineers. Under those 
circumstances, and from the fact that I know nothing about 
the situation, as I said, and can learn nothing about it except 
through these reports and statements of engineers, I have fol- 
lowed the course we have always followed with reference to 
surveys, that when a Senator asked for them I have made no 
serious objection to it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the present system does not 
permit that freedom and independence upon the part of the 
engineers and officials that are necessary to secure economy and 
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a proper and serviceable river and harbor system. I do not 
have the confidence in the reports of the engineers and boards 
which act upon their reports that is manifested by the Senator 
from Minnesota and the chairman of this committee. Moreover, 
the records furnish numerous examples of the utter failure of 
scores of projects approved by the engineers, and upon which 
tens of millions of dollars have been expended, and there are 
examples showing that in the face of adverse recommendations 
by the engineers Congress has authorized the expenditure of 
large sums for the development of streams and rivulets which 
carry no commerce and never will be of advantage or service 
to the people. Indeed, there are hundreds of projects which 
have received the approval of the Engineers of the Army and 
the appellate board which passes upon their recommendations 
that had no merit, and for the development of which not a 
single dollar should have been appropriated. My belief is, 
after a careful examination of all the reported projects, that 
a majority of them were wholly unworthy and the money ap- 
propriated therein was wasted. 

The Senator from Minnesota has just offered an amendment 
which calls for a survey of a local and unimportant project. 
In my opinion, it should not be a Federal charge. If the people 
residing in the vicinity of the lake referred to desire to improve 
the small stream flowing from the lake, they should undertake 
it themselves or the State should make the desired improve- 
ment. 

I want to read a sentence or two from the proceedings of 
the Senate under date of February 20, 1913. The then Senator 
from Nevada, now deceased, Mr. Newlands, was discussing river 
and harbor bills, and the imperfect, inefficient, and wasteful 
system which had been employed by the Government in pro- 
viding for the improvement of rivers and harbors. He was de- 
nouncing the policy of the Government, and that policy is the 
existing policy. Notwithstanding the criticisms of the Senator 
from Nevada, than whom there was no greater authority upon 
rivers and harbors and internal improvements in the United 
States, as well as the criticisms of Senator Burton, of Ohio, and 
other able men of the United States, including Mr. Roosevelt 
when President, Congress refused to adopt any reform and per- 
petuated the system which has been condemned by all persons 
who have intelligently and rationally and patriotically con- 
sidered the subject of the development of water transportation 
and the improvement of rivers and harbors. 

But let me recur to what was said by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. There was a colloquy between the Senators 
from Minnesota and Nevada, and the Senator from Nevada then 
propounded a question to the Senator from Minnesota, who re- 
sponded as follows: 

Mr. President, in answer to the kindly question of the Senator from 
Nevada, I beg leave to mr that in a general way the Senator has ex- 
pressed my sentiments. I have come to the conclusion that we could do 
much. better work and should squander— 

Mark the word “ squander "—the Senator’s words were a con- 
demnation of the system— > 
less 3 if we appropriated a gross sum and placed it in charge of 
board of five or seven competent Army engineers with power to deter- 
anre Aat improvements should be made, and where, in our rivers and 

‘Proceeding, the Senator said: 


While a great many of the improvements we are making are fully 
wee in the interests of navigation, yet my observation has led me to 

lieve that in a great many instances we really squander money. It is 
wasted on improvements that never ought to have been made, but what 
can we do? Representatives and Senators are clamorous; they intro- 
duce their bills, and it is utterly impossible to resist them. 


What an indictment of the present policy of the Government 
in dealing with its waterways! And yet we blindly follow it; 
it finds expression in the present bill before us. No Senator, so 
far as I remember, has during this debate demanded a change in 
the manner of dealing with rivers and harbors. All seem satis- 
fied, or at least no improved plan is presented for our acceptance 
or rejection. I should add, though, that the chairman of the 
committee has indicated a purpose to strike down in the future 
some of the obnoxious features of the present plan. 

In a humorous way, let me inquire at this point, having in 
mind the statement which I have just read that Senators and 
Representatives are clamorous at the introduction of bills and 
it is utterly impossible to resist them”: How is it possible for 
us to resist“ the amendment just offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota, whom we all love and esteem? What can we do when 
he asks that a survey be made? What can the chairman of the 
committee do when the great Senator from Minnesota asks for 
an appropriation for a survey? The chairman of the committee 
does not resist the request and no other Senator has offered ob- 
jection. Under the existing system perhaps an objection would 
beimproper. The plan contemplates that Senators and Represen- 
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tatives shall, when the rivers and harbors bills are before the 
Senate for consideration, request that surveys or projects be 
made with a view to having the projects adopted as governmental 
undertakings. The residents of the various communities quickly 
learn that the mere asking for a survey of some creek or stream 
or lake will bring the needed legislation, and they, of course, will 
importune Senators and Representatives to take affirmative 


action. Individuals living upon some little stream unquestion- 
ably might be benefited by the expenditure of several thousands 
of dollars in cleaning its bed and in repairing its banks. If the 
Government will assume control of the stream and keep it in 
repair and maintain its banks it will perhaps bring some local 
advantage and will result in placing in circulation in the section 
where the improvement is made thousands and tens of thousands 
and perhaps hundreds of thousands of the public treasure. 
The Senator proceeded : 


I think it would require almost supreme power to infuse a new spirit 
into Representatives and Senators, as well as into the American people, 
to his abour a reform. 

I think the work 8 aes be started through our great news- 
papera and the ma the pulpit, and along educational lines 

infuse people with a new y spirit, with less of the spirit of Mammon, 
so that we would all come to k upon this question just as we would 
if it were our own business. 


Mr. President, the Senator understood the Herculean task in 
securing a reform of the abuses attending river and harbor 
appropriations. It will require “almost supreme power” to 
“bring about a reform.” But let me urge the Senator to join 
in the effort to secure a reform. Now is the time to begin. 
Now is the time to practice economy and to introduce greater 
efficiency in administrative methods. From every quarter 
demands are being made for appropriations from the Federal 
Treasury. We should possess sufficient courage to resist such 
demands and there should be enough wisdom to effectuate 
changes in existing laws and policies that will result in econo- 
mies and conduce to the general welfare. 

Following the statement made by the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, Senator Newlands continued : 


I call attention to the remarks of the Senator from Minnesota, who 
has long served u od oat the Commerce Committee of the Senate, who has 
had a i expe: in the development of our rivers, who has served 
on committees that have made investigations of the Mississtppi, the 
Missouri, and other rivers, and 9 experience has probably been as 
large as that of any Member of this He testifies to the ineffec- 
tiveness of the present grave and the enator from Ohio [Mr. Bur- 
ton] has also testified to it. * He said there has m lack 
of care in the selection of —. —.— and lack of care in methods. He 


speaks of the ectiveness of expenditures already made, but he also 


ks of the experime: mee side of this stg as if we had to go 
t soot a further period of experiment before we could agree upon an 
effective system. 


In this connection Iet me read just a word from Senator 
Burton. In 1913 he said: 

For years we have been struggling under a vicious system of river 
and harbor improvements. For instance, the river and harbor bill of 
1919 contained items favoring 296 out 3 the 391 congressional dis- 
triets. This bill was a masterpiece of phical distribution and a 
striking tribute to the cohesive power of legislative logrolling. 

I would have some fear of a rebuke were I to employ language 
so cutting and so condemnatory of Congress. It might be de- 
nominated unparliamentary. But having come from a former 
‘distinguished Senator, one who has been in public life for many 
years and has served in the House ds chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and also upon the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate, I feel that I am warranted in calling atten- 
tion to this language, strong and denunciatory though it be. He 
also said: 

There are two ways of framing a river and harbor bill. a 
method of drawing a bill is to make such concessions to ait the or- 
ent States and localities that you will ere 2 an overwhelming sup’ 
for the measure. The ot method, a the right one, is to ect 
Hos pong propers which would year the whole conne Kaaa then finish 
them wi promptness. The first method is te. It will win 

oe {ay Epmd Ay the wishes of the A ere — — and projects 
‘of the country and they will all join together and pass a bill. 

Mr. President, I stated a moment ago that I had examined 
thousands of pages of testimony relating to projects for which 
appropriations had been asked and obtained at the hands of 
Congress. I affirm again, as I have stated upon the floor of the 
‘Senate upon former oceasions, that 50 per cent—and I think 
“more—of the billion dollars which we have appropriated for 
rivers and harbors has been wasted. I think the eriticism of the 
able Senator from Minnesota, that our system has been wasteful 
and inefficient, has been justified and warranted by the facts 
und by the records which have been presented to Congress and 
‘have been given to the public. Yet we are perpetuating the sys- 
tem. The experiences of the past, disappointing and nauseating 
though they have proven to be, fail to rouse us from our lethargy 
or stimulate us to higher resolves. 

We listen to the criticisms of those who have studied the ques- 
tion in a scientific way. We obtain suggestions from them, and 


then we promptly pigeonhole their recommendations and pro- 
ceed in the old, archaic, obsolete, destructive, wasteful, and ex- 
travagant way. Efforts have been made, Mr. President, to secure 
a system under which a competent board would function with 
full authority and power to select streams and projects for im- 
provement, and to determine where the appropriations made by 
Congress shall be expended. Under this plan Congress would 
make aun appropriation annually or whenever in its judgment it 
should be made, and the board or commission of scientific and 
trained men would expend the same at such places as in their 
judgment the needs of commerce demanded. 

Mr. President, I submit that a perusal of the records, an exami- 
nation of the little ditches and streams and rivulets that have 
received large appropriations at the hands of Congress, will fill 
with resentment and indignation any honest investigator. He 
will rise from a perusal of the record with an overwhelming 
conviction, an ineradicable one, that we have pursued a wasteful 
and vicious policy and have squandered between four and six 
hundred million dollars in so-called rivers and harbors improve- 
ments, 

Of course, we all agree that the harbors of our country should 
receive adequate appropriations for their development. I think 
that it has been a mistaken policy that has led to the develop- 
ment of some of the harbors upon the Atlantic coast to the 
exclusion of harbors upon the Gulf coast. There is no reason 
why we should not have developed export centers in New 
Orleans and other points along the Gulf coast, but our railroad 
development and our appropriations have been all in the line 
of concentrating trade and traffic and commerce in the harbors 
of New York and one or two other eastern points. 

The capitalists of New York, the interests of New York, the 
great railroad interests of the United States, apparently have 
determined that they would draw all of our export and import 
trade into the great metropolis of New York and a few other 
cities upon the eastern coast. We have ignored the southern 
ports. We have ignored the great port of Charleston, S. C., and 
we have trifled with the harbors upon the Gulf and the Pacific 
coast. It is time that we should adopt a rational, sane, and 
genuinely American policy, one that will increase our trade and 
commerce, develop all sections of our country, and tend to 
cheapen rates and promote prosperity in all sections of this 
Republic. Improyements must not be sectional. The welfare 
of all the people must be considered and a broad, liberal, and 
businesslike plan of procedure must be adopted and consistently 
followed. 

I believe that the great waterways of our country should be 
improved and be made available for carrying the commerce of 
our country. The harbors upon our coasts should receive atten- 
tion and rendered suitable for the ships that seek our shores. 
But I am opposed to this piecemeal, inefficient, wasteful, extrava- 
gant, vicious system of dealing with the great question of rivers 
and harbors improvements that has been followed by the Ameri- 
can Congress for so many years. 

I repeat that an examination of the records will show that a 
majority of the projects upon which appropriations have been 
expended ought never to have been surveyed and ought never 
to have received a dollar of appropriation. There are streams 
by the scores, if not by the hundreds, that never have borne com- 
merce and never will be required for commercial uses. The 
reports furnish evidence of streams which have received large 
appropriations which carry but a few tons annually, some of 
them 20 tons, some of them 100 tons, and others a thousand tons 
or a few thousand tons. 

One river, as I recall it, had an appropriation of more than 
$3,000,000; and yet, after years of development, the commerce 
upon that river for a given year was only 800 tons, and most of 
that consisted of underbrush and logs and waste timber. 

I may say, in passing, that a majority of the streams for which 
appropriations have been made carry that sort of trade and 
commerce. Many are little creeks that have to be snagged out 
every year, streams so small that a few months will fl them 
with moss and underbrush. Some of the streams are so insig- 
nificant and unimportant that they are dry during a portion of 
the year; and yet they are “rivers, great arteries of commerce,” 
demanding and receiving large sums from the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Soberly and solemnly we declare that these little streams are 
necessary for the welfare of the people; that they are important 
in developing the commerce of the country. It is so ludicrous as 
to proveke laughter, if it were not for the serious aspect result- 
ing from the waste of public money. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nretson] has just stated 
that a survey only is asked for and that there is no obliga- 
tion to make an appropriation. Mr, President, the survey 
necessitates the expenditure of money. It calls for the serv- 
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ices of a corps of engineers and their assistants. No survey 
can be made without the expenditure of money, and these 
surveys must be paid for by the Government of the United 
States. Why should not the States or communities, which feel 
that they have a project that is worthy of consideration, make 
the survey themselves, ascertain the facts, prepare a brief in 
respect to the merits of the project, submit scientific and techni- 
cal information bearing upon the project, its necessity, its cost, 
the engineering difficulties, and problems to be encountered in 
the execution of the scheme or project, and present the entire 
matter to the committee or to some official or board of the Gov- 
ernment? 

If that step were taken hundreds of these unworthy projects 
would not be knocking here at the doors of Congress. But as 
long as the people know that they can have an investigation 
made at the hands of the Government by merely haying their 
Senator or their Representative make the request for a survey, 
when they know that that will be done and their demand will be 
acceded to, of course, they will not undertake the work or make 
contribution thereto; they will insist that it is a national matter, 
one which the Federal Government should alone undertake. 

Uncle Sam is regarded as the Atlas of the people, and he 
must, upon his bowed shoulders, carry all individual burdens, 
community responsibilities, and the obligations of the States. 
The feeling is that there need be no further initiative, no local 
or State pride, no community spirit. The spirit is that Con- 
gress should be appealed to upon all matters, that the Federal 
Government should open its Treasury and pour out the money 
wrung by taxation from the people to aid in all sorts of private 
schemes and ventures and experiments. 

Mr. President, every faddist and doctrinaire, every selfish 
and unscrupulous individual who thinks that he can work the 
Government, comes here and demands that committees recom- 
mend and that Congress make appropriations or exercise the 
power of the Federal Government to aid in the consummation of 
the plan or scheme or fantastic idea suggested. Be it said to 
the discredit of our Government and by way of criticism of 
public officials that too often these wild and fantastic demands 
are acceded to. The record of appropriations for rivers and 
harbors shows that Congress has acceded to unrighteous and 
visionary and unpatriotic demands made by communities, indi- 
viduals, and sections. 

I repeat, why should we not ask the State or the community 
to make appropriations for these rivers and harbors, at least 
appropriations amounting to 50 per cent of the amount asked of 
the parent Government? If it is a great harbor, national in its 
operations, relating to the entire country, I can understand that 
in a case of that kind the local community might perhaps be 
immune from contribution and no exaction should be made of 


it; but where a little stream is brought to the attention of Con- 


gress and an appropriation is asked for it, a stream which is 
local in character, the benefits of which are local, provincial, 
limited to the people who live along its banks or in close proxim- 
ity to it, there is no reason in the world why the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be called upon to bear the burden of developing 
that stream if it is to be developed at all, 

I have been unable to comprehend the logic of those who 
justify appropriations for little streams, local in character, and 
yet deny an appropriation to build a highway into a farming 
community to aid the farmers in transporting their products to 
the markets. If I happen to live upon a little stream 50 or 100 
- miles in length, and other people reside upon its banks, why 
should the Government maintain that stream in a condition of 
repair to float down the products of my farm and the products 
of the farms abutting upon the stream and refuse to aid in 
constructing highways or other meatus of transportation for the 
purpose of carrying the products of other farms that may be 
farther inland? If it is the duty of the Federal Government 
to transport the products of every individual to market, then 
there can be no discrimination or distinction between individuals 
who reside upon little creeks and individuals who may reside 
some distance in the interior and remote from water connection, 

But the idea seems to prevail, under the vicious system which 
controls us and binds us, that any little creek, no matter how 
few reside upon it or in its vicinity, regardless of whether it 
is or can become interstate in character, should be the subject 
of cognizance by the Federal Government and the object of 
appropriation through the Rivers and Harbors Committee. The 
policy is wrong. 

Mr. President, many of the American people, and all who fully 
investigate, will be against the present method of appropriation 
for rivers and harbors, against this indiscriminate assault upon 
the Treasury for these little creeks and streams, as long as the 
present method is adhered to. When we create a scientific body 
of technical, impartial men, men of standing and ability in the 


community, men who have the confidence of all parts of the 
country, and commit to them the making of surveys of the 
streams and the harbors that should be the subjects of develop- 
ment by the Federal Government, and commit to them the ex- 
penditure of whatever sums Congress feels the Government can 
afford to appropriate annually, and permit them, unhampered 
and unembarrassed by local influences, to make the selections 
and to expend the appropriations made, then the American people 
will be satisfied with river and harbor legislation, and with the 
conduct of Congress and the appropriations which shall be 
made. 

After the pending amendment is disposed of I shall offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute for the pending bill. 
It is not my purpose to enter into a discussion of its provisions, 
because I realize that nothing which I can say will prevent the 
passage of the pending measure or modify or change the old 
discredited and indefensible system followed in dealing with 
rivers and harbors. Upon a number of occasions during the 
past three years I have called attention to the extravagant and, 
indeed, vicious policy which has been fastened upon the Gov- 
ernment in dealing with appropriations for rivers and harbors. 
I discussed the question somewhat extensively on the 17th of 
February, 1919, when a similar measure to that now before us 
was under consideration. I insisted then, as I insist now, that 
there should be a radical change in the policy of the Govern- 
ment with respect to appropriations for rivers and harbors. I 
offered upon that occasion a substitute for the measure that 
was then before the Senate. It was in harmony with the rec- 
ommendations of Senator Newlands and President Roosevelt, 
former Senator Burton, and the National Waterways Commis- 
sion, which, under authority from Congress, had studied the 
question and submitted their report for the enlightenment of 
Congress and the country. The substitute which I offered then 
is as applicable now as it was upon that occasion, and with 
slight modifications I shall submit it within a few moments for 
the action of the Senate. 

While I have the floor let me submit a few observations in 
explanation of the substitute. The pending bill as it came from 
the House called for $12,000,000 to be expended for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, to be expended for various projects 
under the direction of the Engineers of the War Department, 
The substitute calls for $12,000,000, to be immediately available, 
and to be expended under the direction of the Waterways Com- 
mission created by the act of Congress approved August 8, 1917. 
Senators will recall that the act referred to was sometimes called 
the Newlands Act. It created a Waterways Commission con- 
sisting of seven members, to be appointed by the President, at 
least one of whom was to be chosen from the active list of the 
Engineer Corps of the Army, at least one to be a hydraulic engi- 
neer from civil life, and the others to be selected either from 
civil life or public service. The act further provided that this 
commission should act under such rules and regulations as the 
President might prescribe and subject to the approval of the 
heads of the several executive departments concerned. 

The duty of the commission was to bring into coordination 
and cooperation the engineering, scientific, and constructive 
bureaus, boards, and commissions of the several departments 
of the United States, as well as commissions created by Con- 
gress that relate to the study, development, or control of water- 
ways and water resources and subjects related thereto, and to 
the development and regulation of interstate and foreign com- 
merce, with a view to uniting such services in investigating, 
with respect to all watersheds in the United States, questions 
relating to the development, improvement, regulation, and con- 
trol of navigation as a part of interstate and foreign com- 
merce, including therein the related questions of irrigation, 
drainage, forestry, arid and swamp land reclamation, clarifica- 
tion of streams, regulation of flow, control of floods, utilization 
of water power, prevention of soil erosion and waste, storage, 
and conservation of water for agricultural, industrial, munic- 
ipal, and other purposes. The commission was further charged 
with the duty of submitting a comprehensive plan for the de- 
velopment of waterways and the water resources of the United 
States, and was to make recommendations or modifications for 
the dismissal of any projects adopted theretofore or thereafter. 

It will be observed that the scope of the labors of this com- 
mission were very broad. It was believed that there would be 
selected men of the highest engineering and technical skill; 
men whose character and standing would commend them to the 
confidence of the people. 
intrusted with the expenditure of such sums as Congress might 
from time to time appropriate for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors of our country. As I have stated, recommendations 
had repeatedly been made by those who had given the subject 
earnest consideration that.a commission or board of scientific 


Such a commission could safely be 
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and competent persons should be created and charged with the 
responsibility of making surveys and selecting such rivers and 
harbors as were necessary for the commerce of the country, and 
of expending upon the projects so selected the appropriations 
made by Congress. It is obvibus that any plan that would com- 
mit to a commission of trained and competent persons the selec- 
tion of projects for improvement and development and the com- 
pletion of the same, uninfluenced by local or provincial consid- 
erations or local influences, would be a decided improvement over 
the present and past method of providing for the improvement 
of waterways and harbors. 

A moment ago I read from a speech delivered by former 
Senator Burton in which he pointedly called attention to the 
present vicious system of selecting projects for Government 
development. He emphasized the fact that the “log-rolling” 
method had been the one adopted. We are all familiar with the 
methods by which millions of dollars have been drawn from the 
Public Treasury to erect public buildings in villages and towns 
of limited population. No one can defend the pork-barrel 
method under which appropriations have been obtained for 
rivers and harbors. No one can defend expenditures of mil- 
lions and hundreds of millions of dollars upon so-called water- 
ways in the United States. Of course, many projects were 
worthy. ‘There are some waterways which should have been 
improved and upon which the expenditures were entirely proper. 
It is imperative that adequate harbors be provided for the com- 
mercial needs of our country. There will be no criticism of 
appropriations for the improvement of our harbors and inland 
rivers which will serve the people and conduce to their com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity. But as long as the present 
method is followed there will be resentment upon the part of 
millions of the American people and condemnation of the mil- 
lions which will be called for and the greater part of which will 
be wasted. 

The Senator from Minnesota and the Senator from Wash- 
ington have stated that engineers passed upon the various 
projects referred to them by Congress, and that only a small 
percentage of the number of surveys authorized were finally 
adopted and received Federal appropriations. My recollection 
is that the number of projects which the engineers recommended 
exceeds the per cent suggested by the chairman of the committee, 
Whether that be true or not, the evidence is conclusive that 
a large proportion of the projects which do receive the approval 
of the engineering branches of the Government are wholly un- 
worthy. 

If I had time I could give to the Senate the names of scores 
and, indeed, hundreds of creeks and pools and streams and 
swamps and bayous upon which millions have been spent and 
which never have been and never will be of any benefit to the 
commerce of our country. The reports and records dealing 
with the subject under consideration are replete with illustra- 
tions of the methods employed in securing the approval of 
projects which call for millions and tens of millions of dollars 
and the construction of which can not be defended in any court 
of morals in the land. The present system makes for wasteful- 
ness and extravagance and is an invitation to localities to im- 
properly extract money from the Public Treasury. 

As long as the present system is perpetuated, under which 
waterway projects are approved, there will be waste and ex- 
travagance and inefficiency and the basis for charges of wrong- 
doing and misconduct, favoritism, and discrimination upon the 
part of the Government and its officials. Selfishness and human 
nature have cut a very important figure in the selection of proj- 
ects in the past and in the huge appropriations made in behalf 
of many of the number. Streams that are purely local and upon 
which there neyer was and never will be any commerce carried 
have received immense sums for their development. Canals 
such as Hennepin, upon which $8,000,000 were expended, as well 
as other projects equally as bad, will be selected and developed 
and millions expended thereon if we adhere to the present con- 
demned and improper system. 

We have expended upon our internal waterways and harbors 
more than a billion of dollars. There is no question but what 
the commerce carried upon the waterways of our country is far 
less than it was many years ago. It would appear as though 
the commerce carried by our waterways decreased in proportion 
as the expenditures increased. I think I am within the bounds 
of truth in stating that there was more commerce carried upon 
the Mississippi River 50 years ago than at the present time. 

Appropriations of a hundred millions of dollars have been 
expended for the improvement of the Mississippi River and yet 
its importance for commercial has steadily declined. 
Writers who have investigated the appropriations made by the 
Government for our waterways have been filled with amazement 
upon examining projects for which appropriations have been 


made. They have not hesitated to charge that intrigues and mis- 
representations and local and selfish interests have been instru- 
mental in securing appropriations. It would seem that in the 
light of all the facts and the unimpeachable record that we have 
before us a reform would be inaugurated and a rational and 
scientific policy or system would be adopted for the improve- 
ment of our harbors and inland waterways. ‘The time has come 
for the exercise in governmental affairs of the highest prin- 
ciples of morality and justice and sound business expediency. 
Too many of the public and too many of the public officials have 
been indifferent to the questions of efficiency and economy in 
public affairs. Local interests and local demands have too 
often influenced those who have had to do with governmental 
affairs. It is regrettable but it is nevertheless true that the 
American people have not learned the art of efficiency and 
economy in municipal or State or Federal affairs. 

Persons of the highest integrity and morality have often, 
when they have been called upon to deal with public funds and 
public questions, applied a different rule from that which gov- 
erned their conduct in their business dealings and relations with 
their felow men. I have sometimes thought that public morality 
and public honesty and integrity were not as acute and as highly 
developed as that which found expression in the private dealings 
and relations between individuals, 

What right have Congressmen or Senators to ask for appro- 
priations for the improvement of some little creek or stream 
which never can be of importance as a carrier of commerce? A 
growing demand upon the Public Treasury calls for radical 
reforms in legislative action as well as in executive and minis- 
terial conduct. The extravagance and inefficiency and wretched 
bungling and indefensible administration of public affairs have 
constituted an evil example for the people and have established 
precedents that are dangerous and destructive. I appeal to 
Senators to join in overturning the discredited and vicious sys- 
tem relating to the improvement of rivers and harbors which 
has fastened itself upon our Government. 

I have suggested a broad and comprehensive plan which should 
be adopted for the improvement of the harbors and waterways 
of our country. In the execution of this plan the work should 
not be conducted in piecemeal fashion. Whenever any project 
has been approved it should be speedily completed and sufficient 
appropriation should be made for its completion. The policy 
which we have been pursuing, as I have stated, has been criminal 
and wasteful. Scores, if not hundreds, of projects were being 
contemporaneously developed. It is impossible with the ma- 
chinery of the Government and the appropriations made to 
expeditiously complete all that were being developed. As a 
result we find even in projects upon which expenditures have 
been made for a long period of years that they are still incom- 
plete. Much of the money expended has been wasted. The char- 
acter of the project was such as to inevitably result in waste if 
the work were not speedily completed. Under the plan which I 
have suggested the board or commission would have full au- 
thority to complete the project. Indeed, it would be their duty 
to do so in the most expeditious manner. 

The expenditure of the funds appropriated from time to time 
would be under their direction and they would have full au- 
thority, and it would be their duty to employ the same in order 
that projects commenced should not be carried along for in- 
definite periods in a haphazard, incompleted condition. As I 
have stated, we have expended nearly a hundred million of dol- 
lars in improving the Mississippi system. The improvements 
made extend over many years. If a comprehensive and scien- 
tific plan for the improvement of rivers and harbors had been 
adopted and the work for the execution of the plan prosecuted 
without interruption and in an expeditions manner millions of 
dollars would have been saved and lasting and permanent and 
yaluable improvements would have been made, and the rivers as 
channels and instrumentalities for commerce would have meas- 
ured up to the requirements and demands of the people of our 
country. The most vicious feature of the present system is that 
which calls for the appropriation for a small amount of work 
and dribbling expenditures upon a multitude of projects. Years 
elapse before they are completed, and indeed the work proceeds 
so slowly that the destructive processes countervail the expendi- 
tures and improvements made. If private enterprise were con- 
ducted along lines followed by the Government bankruptcy and 
ruin would attend the promoters of the same. It seems impos- 
sible to introduce sane and rational business methods into public 
affairs. Even where the personnel changes slightly and where 
civil service holds sway the same waste and extravagance and 
inefficiency rule. 

Mr. President, most of the projects taken over by the Govern- 
ment possess peculiar local features and should be regarded in 
part as local enterprises. Projects of this kind should not be 
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constructed by the Federal Government alone. The States and 
communities to be benefited should make contribution. They 
should cooperate with the Federal Government in the develop- 
ment of the streams and waterways which in a peculiar and 
definite way are beneficial to them. This bill should be so 
amended as to require the local communities and States receiy- 
ing special and peculiar advantages to aid in the improvement 
for which appropriations are carried. It is manifest that rivers 
like the Mississippi are to be distinguished from little streams 
that can scarcely be said to be interstate in character. There are 
scores of streams, many of them called rivers, which are but a 
few miles in length and which are used, if used at all, only by 
but a few persons who live‘ upon the banks of the streams or in 
close proximity thereto. Of course; as I have insisted, most 
of the streams of this character ought not to be taken over by 
the Federal Government nor should appropriations be made 
thereon by Congress for their development, but if Congress shall 
go to such extreme lengths in expending the public funds upon 
these local waterways, then the States or lecal communities 
should be required to make contribution of at least 50 per cent 
of the cost involved in the plan of the improvement adopted. 

Mr. President, the substitute which I slfall offer strikes at the 
foundation of the discredited system under which we are now 
operating. I regret that the Senate evinces no enthusiasm for 
it.or for any change in the plan for dealing with the harbors 
and waterways of our country, but I make the prediction that 
we shall soon be compelled to don the wasteful and un- 
scientific and absurd policy which has cost our country hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and to adopt a broad, comprehensive, and 
rational system, one that will be adequate for the needs of the 
people and consistent with wise and statesmanlike policies. 

I had hoped that the Republican Party when it came into 
power would profit by the mistakes of the party with which I 
am identified, and that they, with broader vision than that which 
we possessed, would submit a plan which would meet the needs 
of the hour and rise to the dignity of a rational American plan. 
I had such confidence in the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jonrs]—a man of the highest patriotism; a man 
who deserves well of his State and of the country because of 
his ability and devotion to duty—I had hoped that he, knowing 
the weakness of the old system, its imperfections—indeed, its 
viciousness—would present a plan that would remedy and indeed 
fully meet the requirements of the hour. 

Mr. JONES of Washington rose. 

Mr. KING. Let me complete the sentence. I grant that the 
bill which the Senator has reported has the germs of improve- 
ment, and I believe that those germs will fructify and bear 
fruit; but the Senator ought to have evolved a perfected system 
along the lines of recommendation so frequently made in the 
past, along the lines pointed out by Mr. Roosevelt, and by the 
commission which was appointed to investigate this subject, in 
the elaborate report found in Senate document, volume 15. I 
am sure if the Senator had presented a system along those lines 
and urged it with the ability and sincerity which characterize 
him in all things, he would have commanded a majority of the 
votes upon both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me just a word 

Mr. KING. I yield. I have concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will merely take a moment. 

I appreciate very much the kind words of the Senator from 
Utah, although I do not feel that they are entirely deserved. I 
simply wish to say that this bill is framed merely and solely 
for the purpose of carrying on works which are already under 
way; works that have been adopted by Congress and have been 
begun. under appropriations heretofore made by Congress. 
Whether the action in these cases was wise or not it is not for 
me to say; but the work is under way, and the question is, 
which is the wisest course to follow—to let the work go down 
or to carry it on? 

There is not any pork in this bill; no man can claim that 
there Is. There is not a single new project in the bill. As I 
have said, it is simply to carry on work that has already begun 
and as to which the chances are that we would lose much more 
than we would save if we should stop our appropriations. 


the next river and harbor bill, which will probably be a bill along 
constructive lines and not simply a bill to carry on work that 
is already under way. I am in accord with the principle of 
what the Senator has suggested. I doubt the necessity, however, 
of the creation of a new organization, but personally I am pre- 
pared to say that I am in favor of an appropriation by Congress 
of such sum as it thinks ought to be expended in the develop- 
ment of our rivers and harbors and the placing of that sum in 
the hands of the engineers of the Army, to be used in any way 
mer they deem best and wisest for the commerce of the United 
es. 

I believe that we shall get better results from such a system 
than in any other way. Of course, Congress will need to pass 
upon the projects that are to be taken up—that is, to pass upon 
the projects that we deem worthy of prosecution—and then give 
to the engineers sufficient money to carry on the projects that 
are most urgent and in the best and wisest and most economical 
manner, without any logrolling or anything of the sort; leaving 
it to their diseretion and judgment from the knowledge they 
have as to what is the best and wisest thing to do. 

I am also in favor, and have long been in favor—and I hope 
we may incorporate such a provision in the next rivers and har- 
bors bill—when Congress provides for any project of any con- 
siderable size of not appropriating any money for it until we 
are prepared to carry it on to completion. For instance, take 
the Ohio River: If there is any river in this country upon 
which the wisdom of appropriating for the improvement of 
waterways can be demonstrated it ought to be the Ohio River, 
flowing, as it does, through a great beehive of industry and 
development. We ought to provide for the completion of that 
project and not have it dribble along from year to year, appro- 
priating small sums of money, and in the end really doubling 
the cost of the improvement. As I have stated, I am in favor, 
when we undertake projects of that kind, of providing for their 
completion by the continuing-contract system, so that they may 
be carried on just as expeditiously as it is possible to do and get 
them finished. In the case of the Ohio River such a policy will 
demonstrate when the improvement is completed—and it can 
not be demonstrated before that time—the benefit of such an 


‘appropriation upon large rivers of that kind, which we hope 


may develop into great arteries of commerce, and which, I think, 
we can develop into great arteries of commerce. 

Mr. President, that is all I propose to say at this time. That, 
in general, is what I hope to see worked out in the yeg near 
future. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, several days ago, when the 

pending bill was being read, section 12, which, through inad- 
vertence, had been reported as a committee amendment, was 
reached and an objection was made to it by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. It developed that not a quorum of the 
committee was present when the amendment was passed upon, 
and at the request of the Senator from Ohio it was withdrawn. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is somewhat mis- 
taken in regard to the matter. It was not, in fact, reported as a 
committee amendment, but was printed as such by mistake. 

Mr. SWANSON. It was, through a mistake, printed as a 
committee amendment, no quorum of the committee, as I under- 
stand, being present when it came up there, and it was, at the 
request of the Senator from Ohio, who wanted to look into the 
matter to see whether it was such an amendment as ought to 
be passed, withdrawn by the chairman of the committee. I saw 
the Senator from Ohio before he left the city and he advised me 
that he had seen the Secretary of War and that he did not wish 
the amendment to be delayed on account of his absence and did 
not care to urge any objection to its adoption. 

I will state to the Senate what the amendment is. In dredg- 
ing the harbor at Alexandria, Va., it became necessary for the 
Government to deposit the sand taken out of the bottom of the 
harbor on some submerged land near by, so if was deposited in 
Battery Cove, thereby making about 46 acres of land. The 
question arose as to whether the Government did not acquire the 
title to the made land on account of filling it in. The riparian 


There is one provision in the bill of which I have been long | owners insisted that the made land belonged to them, and I pre- 


in favor and of which many Senators on the floor have expressed 
themselves as being in favor. I refer to the provision that looks 
toward doing one of the things which the Senator from Utah 
has suggested, and that is to bring about the cooperation of com- 
munities, of localities, in carrying on projects and to require 
them to show their good faith in the project before it is under- 
taken by Congress. That is a very important matter, and it is 
one of the things which the Senator has urged. 

I will state to the Senator my personal views with reference 


sume their contention is correct, because I do not think the 
Government can, by depositing material in front of a man’s 
land and thus making additional land, deprive a man of his 
right to the land so made. When the war came on there hap- 
pened to be some shipyards at Alexandria which could be en- 
larged and developed; and, in order to secure a plant there 
capable of building ships, an agreement was entered into be- 
tween the Secretary of War and the shipbuilding company and 
the owners of the riparian rights that the title to this land—46 


to one or two other matters, which I hope may be worked out in Í acres in extent—should be determined by a suit in court. That 
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suit is now pending. It was agreed that if the title should be 
determined to be in the riparian owners $70,000 should be paid 
to them, and that if the Government won the suit $70,000 
should go to the Government. 

In the meantime the land was rented. It was estimated that 
the land was worth $70,000, or about $1,500 an acre. The pri- 
vate owners agreed that that was a fair price, and the Govern- 
ment agreed that it was a fair price. Then the Government 
instituted a friendly suit to determine the title to the land, the 
rental in the meantime being fixed at $4,200 a year, or 6 per cent 
on the agreed price of the land. The Secretary of War rented it 
for five years. He also agreed that the shipbuilding plant should 
have the right to purchase it, so far as the Government was con- 
cerned, for $70,000, and the private owners, claiming the riparian 
rights, made a similar agreement in the event they obtained 
title. The shipbuilding company erected buildings on the land, 
but the Secretary of War had no authority to sell the land with- 
out an act of Congress. He has written a letter here asking Con- 
gress to approve that contract, and in case the Government should 
win the suit—which I think is a very remote probability—that 
the $70,000, which is held in trust, and the rental based on the 
$70,000, shall go to the Government, and that the shipbuilding 
company shall have the title to the land. 

The necessity for the adoption of the amendment at this time 
is due to the following circumstances: The shipbuilding company 
expect to make this yard a private shipyard. They will soon 
complete the work they are doing for the Government, and they 
are desirous of floating a loan on this property. They erected 
on it-under the agreement I have indicated about a million and 
a half dollars’ worth of buildings, and they can not float the 
lonn and develop the property unless the agreement with the 
Secretary of War is confirmed by the Congress. If there is any 
objection to it, I should like to have the letter of the Secretary 
of War read, although it has been read once. It states the 
matter Clearly. 

As to the Government getting a good price in case it obtains 
title, that is established by the report of the Army officers and 
by the fact that the private individuals agreed that in case their 
title was held superior to that of the Government they would 
take the amount agreed upon. It is a tripartite agreement be- 
tween these parties, and under it the shipyard was constructed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? : 

MraSWANSON. Certainly, 

Mr. KING. Should not this matter be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; it is a question of river and harbor im- 
provement, It is the most remarkable proposition that I ever 
heard of, in a way—that the Government, by improving a river 
and depositing sand in front of a man’s land, can deprive him 
of getting to the water; but there is some little question about 
it, on account of the District of Columbia and its cession, Con- 
sequently, to make the title clear, the Government has brought 
a suit to obtain possession of the land, which is in the possession 
of these private owners, and they have made an agreement that 
they would abide by the result. 

It is simply a question of carrying out the agreement with 
the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what river does this improve, 
or what harbor does it improve? 

Mr. SWANSON. Alexandria City. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not a harbor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Alexandria Harbor was improved in order 
to provide a certain depth, and it became necessary to deposit 
the sand in front of some land that jutted into the Potomac; and 
on that account the Government thought possibly they acquired 
title to that 46 acres, to the exclusion of the riparian owners. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just as clear as mud, Mr. President; and 
I will not make a point of order, because it would be overruled, 
anyhow. 

Mr. SWANSON, The amendment does not propose general 
legislation. I do not suppose the Senator will claim that it does 
propose general legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of making a point of order 
against general legislation if it is going to be immediately re- 
ferred to the Senate, to decide the question, because that has 
been done this afternoon. 

Mr. SWANSON. By not listening to the discussions for about 
15 or 20 minutes, Senators will sometimes destroy great enter- 
prises. The enterprises of this country are entitled to some 
consideration. Here is a great shipyard, employing four or five 
thousand people. Its ability to continue is dependent upon this 
amendment. Here is the Government in good faith making an 
agreement with private parties during the war by which these 
people put their buildings on this land, Now, in order to float a 


loan, they simply ask that the Government shall keep faith with 
them. If the Senator will listen to the letter of the Secretary 
of War, it will not take 10 minutes to read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to take the time of the Senate 
even to listen to it, and I am not going to make the point of 
order upon it. I would not do so even though it were a claim 
upon an appropriation bill. I am not going to nrake any point 
of order. Anything can go on this bill. It does not make a 
particle of difference. I am not going to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offer as an amendment a new section to 
be known as section 6. = 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill 
a new section to be known as section 6, and to read as follows: 

That as to the lands paride lotr investigated, and reported on in accord- 
ance with a provisions of the river and harbor act approved a A 25, 
1912, a full report of which is set out in House Document 1010, Sixty- 
second Congress, third session, wherein the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion recommends that the title to said lands be acquired by the Govern- 
ment for use in river improvement, the owner of any of said lands may 
file petition in the Court of Claims, and in the adjudication thereof said 
court shall ascertain and determine whether the Government is equitably 
liable or responsible, and if so, for wat proportion and to what extent 
for damage to or destruction of such PAR as a result of the construc- 
tion of levees or other improvements of said river, and render judgment 
therefor. In the trial of said suits, said court shall permit any party 
who, at any time since 1890, òwred or held title to said lands or any 
interest therein, and who has become dispossessed thereof by reason of 
foreclosure proceedings, or otherwise compelled to sacrifice title thereto 
as a result of said injuries, to appear as a party claimant by filing 
petition therein setting up their former interest therein, and said court 
shall consider the claims of all of said parties and render ju ent for 
whatever amount said court considers equitably or justly due the respec- 
tive parties, but in no case shall any Judgment exceed the proportion 
fixed by said court, and the payment of such judgment shall thereafter 
release the United States from further liability for any damage to said 
Aandi as a result of constructing improvements along or adjacent to said 

ver. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I feel that I must 
make the point of order against that amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Washington that I offered the other day the amendment 
known as the Williams amendment that was adopted by the Sen- 
ate and placed on the river and harbor bill at the last session. 
That amendment sent these claims to the Court of Claims for 
adjudication. Objection was raised by the Senator from Wash- 
ington that the court in that instance would not pass upon the 
question whether or not these people had a just claim, and he did 
not think it went far enough. I have modified the amendment so 
that I thought it might meet the objection raised by the Senator 
from Washington, and the Senator will note from reading it that 
the amendment I now propose says: 

And in the adjudication thereof, said court shall ascertain and deter- 
mine whether the Government is equitably liable or responsible— 

That was not in the other amendment at all. The other 
amendment just assumed that the Government was liable, and 
we assumed that because there has been commission after com- 
mission, and the Army Engineers time and again since 1894 have 
held that the Government should do something for these people 
who have been aggrieved. 

This amendment goes further: 

Said court shall ascertain and determine whether the Government is 

ultably liable or responsible, and, if so, for what proportion and to 
what extent. ; 

It does not even say that the Government shall be liable for the 
whole amount, but that the court may decide for what propor- 
tion and to what extent— 
for damage to or destruction of such lands as a result of the construc- 
tion of levees or other improvements of said river, and render judgment 
therefor. 

May I say to the Senator frony Washington, also, that here 
is a report that the Senator has before him, the report of the 
Mississippi River Commission. I want to read just a part of it: 

The attention of Congress has been called in former reports, begin- 
ning as far back as 1894, to the situation of the narrow and irregular 
strip of land lying between the Mississippi River and the highlands east 
of it between Vicksburg and Baton Rouge, a distance of 234 miles by 
the river. 

Then, farther down, it says: 

The case is manifestly one for legislative rather than judicial treat- 
ment. Relief in some form ought in justice to come from Congress and 
the State legislature in cooperation, But such ration would be so 
difficult fo attain that it is hardly worth the thought. 

They are talking about getting some cooperation from the 
States. 

Meanwhile the litigation drags its slow length along, the lives of the 
1 are passing away, and hope deferred is making their hearts 
sic! 

Even a cold-blooded Army engineer makes such a statement 
as that. 
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possibility of relief or redress for the sake of an improvement from 
which their fellow citizens are enjoying great benefits is intolerable 
to any man’s sense of justice. 

And then follows their recommendation. 

I want also to call to the Senator’s attention the fact that 
this is not the first time this has been done; but, as the Senator 
knows—and I have here the debates in that case, known as the 
Fox River proposition, up in Wisconsin—the Congress took care 
of the people who were hurt by virtue of the overflow of the river. 

This matter has been investigated so much, and the reports 
have all been unanimous about it. It does not take any money 
out of the Treasury of the United States. It allows the matter 
to go to the Court of Claims, and have it say whether or not 
these people have any equities; and E hope the Senator will 
not make a point of order: 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the only thing 
about this that is really embarrassing to me is the embarrass- 
ing situation to the Senator from Mississippi. I remember 
that his colleague [Mr. Wmxrams] had substantially this amend- 
ment—at least, as he introduced it the other day—placed upon 
the river and harbor bill some little time ago. There was not 
any point of order made, There was not any special discus- 
sion. It went on in the Senate. Of course, it did not stay 
on the bill in conference. 

I know that the Senator has given a great deal of attention 
to this matter, and that he has put forth every effort that a 
Senator could put forth to have this measure incerporated in 
this bill; but it involves so much that I do not feel that it 
should go on this bill, especially om the floor of the Senate. 
The whele proposition ought to be considered by a committee. 
It may involve the United States im an appropriation or an 
expenditure of several millions of dollars. The engineers, in 
their report, state that it would probably be something over 
$6,000,000, estimating the amount at $10 an acre. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Government should purchase it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; if the Government were to 
purchase it. Under those circumstances, I feel that it would 
be justice to the Senator for me to make the point of order 
against it. He has done everything he could do, so far as that 
is concerned. So I make the point of order that it is not only 
legislation upon an appropriation bill, but that it is in the na- 
ture of a claim that has not been estimated for and has not 
been recommended by any standing committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am quite sure that the 
point of order is well taken. I had hoped, however, that the 
Senator would not make it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. . 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, and move its adoption as a substitute for the 
pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment, in the nature of 


a substitute, will be stated. 
It is preposed, as a substitute, 


The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
to insert the following: 

That the sum $12,000,000 be, and is hereby, appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1921, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
ice me peg to be imm tely available, to be expended under the 

rection of the Waterways Commission created by the act entitled “An 
act making 1 for the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 

„ approved August 8, 1917, for necessary and proper construc- 
tion, completion, repair, preservation, and maintenance of harbors, 
river channels, canals, embankments, levees, wharves; and water ter- 
minals within the United States, its Territories and 

Sec. 2. That the floating plant, consisting of dredges, bar, tow- 
boats, snagboats, and all other equipment under the control of the 
Mississippi River Commission and of the Chief of Engineers of the 

hereby placed within the control, use, and n of said 

ys ission to ee. out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the 278. 2 River Commission created by the act 

aporeved June 28, 1879, and the Board of Engineers. created by sec- 

tion 3 of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the con- 

struction, repair, and preservation of pore ublic works on rivers 

and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved June 13, 1902, shall be 

abolished and terminated at the end of the present fiscal year, and that 

after the 30th aay of Fune, 1919, said Waterways Commission shall 

me invested with all the powers and duties presently exercised by 

the Chief of Engineers of the Army, the Mississippi River Commission, 

and said Board of Engineers with respect to the maintenance and im- 

royement of the ors and waterways within the United States, 
ts Territories; and possessions. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as anrended and the 
amendments were coneurred in. 

Mr. REED. I move that the figures 524,000, 000 be 
stricken from the bill, and in Heu thereof that the figures 
“ $27,000,000” be inserted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, Mr. President, I shall 
desire to have a yea and nay vote on that amendment. I hope 


oat Seay voted on the proposition in the Committee of the 
ole. S 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator say to me that he believes it 
impossible to put it through Congress? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Absolutely. 

Mr. REED. In view of that statement I will not insist on 
the amendment. I simply desire to say that I regard $24,000,000 
as inadequate, but I am not going to insist upon the amendment,’ 
although I believe enough votes could possibly be mustered to 
pass it. I am not going to insist upon it, because if the chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce, who is to be chairman of 
the Senate branch of the conferees, is of the opinion that it can 
not be accomplished, I see nothing to be gained by putting the 
item in. I am particularly constrained to take this view be- 
cause I fear t the chairman of the committee would not very 
vigorously contend for $27,000,000 if we got it in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that if 
the Senate should put it in I would contend strongly for it, and 
I would be perfectly willing, as far as I am coneerned, to have 
those who have advocated the proposition go on the conference. 
But I really think we will get even more favorable results out 
of the conference by an appropriation of $24,000,000 than we 
would get with one of $27,000,000, 

Mr. REED. I will not insist om the amendment. I feel that 
the sum allowed is inadequate, and I have expressed myself on 
that subject; but $24,000,000 is so much better than the amount 
carried in the bill as it came from the House that possibly it is 
the best we can do at this time. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I call up House bill 13677, 
making appropriations to supply a deficiency in the appropria- 
tions for the Federal control of transportation systems, and so 
forth. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13677.) making ap- 
propriations to supply a deficiency in appropriations for the 
Federal control of transportation systems, and to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE NICHOLS OF MICHIGAN. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its.enrolling clerk, communicated to the Senate the intelli- 
gence of the death of Hon. CHARLES A. NIcHolLs, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Michigan, and transmitted resolu- 
tions of the House thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
resolutions of the House of Representatives, which were read : 

In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
April 26, 1920. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrew of the 

death of Hon. CHARLES A. NICHOLS, a Representative from the State of 


Resolved. That a committee of 18 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
e: 


ral. 
Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Presidént, I offer the following reso- 
lutions and ask for their adoption. 

The resolutions (S. Res, 353) were read, considered by unani- 
meus consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncemént of the death of Hon. CHARLES A. Nichols, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Michigan, 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
Presiding Officer to join the committee appointed by the House of re- 
sentatives to take order for the superintending of the funeral of ~ 
Nichols at Detroit, Mich. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

Under the second resolution, Mr. TOWNSEND; Mr. NEWBERRY, 
Mr. FERNALD, Mr. AsHurst, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. KEYES were 
appointed as the committee on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Representative, I move that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 4 O clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, April 27, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
* Moxpay, April 26, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Heury N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


* © Thou invisible Spirit, a living presence, ever working in and 
through the minds and hearts of Thy children to larger life and 
nobler achievyements—Lord of life and Lord of death. $ 

The ties of kinship and friendship are deep and abiding, hence 
our -hearts are bowed in sorrow and grief because a faithful 
Member of this legislative body has been unexpectedly removed 
by death. 

Come close to us and the precious mother in whose arms he 
expired. May the blessed hope of the immortality of life and 
love assuage her grief and our sorrows. 

The sands of life run swiftly and we know not the hour when 
the summons may come. May the experiences of the now fit us 
for the experiences of the then, and may the faith, hope, and 
love inherent in our souls abide with us now and evermore, 


No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 2 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own, 


Responds, as if with unseen wings, 

An angel touched its quivering strings, 
And whispers, in its song, 

“Where hast thou stayed so long!“ 


Thus in Christ the Lord we pray. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, April 23, 1920, was 
read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 9369) to revise and equalize rates of pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
tain widows, former widows, dependent parents, and children 
ot such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain Army 
nurses, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested. : 


LOAN OF COTS AND BLANKETS TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS, 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of H. J. Res. 336, authorizing the 
Secretary of War to loan to the Albert Sidney Johnston Camp, 
United Confederate Veterans, No. 1820, Fort Worth, Tex., 100 
cots and blankets for the use of Confederate veterans at the 
reunion of said camp June 24 to 27, inclusive, 1920. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a joint 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to loan, in his discretion, to the Albert Sidney Johnston Camp, 
United Confederate Veterans, No. 1820, Fort Worth, X., in their en- 
campment to be held at Hodgkins Springs, near Fort Worth, Tex., from 
June 24 to June 27, inclusive, 1920, 100 cots and blankets: Provided, 
That no expense shall be caused the United States Government by the 
delivery and return of said property, the same to be delivered to the 
commander of said Albert Sidney Johnston Camp at such time prior to 
the holding of said encampment as may be agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary of War and the commander of said camp: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of War, before delivering said cots and blankets, shall 
take from the commander of said camp 8 and sufficient security 
for the safe return of said property in § order and condition, and 
the whole to be without expense to the United States Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. I understand this is on the Union Calendar, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unanimous consent having been 
granted, it will be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speàker and gentlemen, this resolution 
is in the usual form, simply authorizing the loan of 100 cots and 
blankets for the Confederate Reunion to be held at Hodgkins 
Springs, near Fort Worth, Tex., June 24 to June 27, inclusive, 
1920. It is without expense of any character whatever to the 
Government, and the loan is to be made only upon the giving of 
satisfactory security by the commander of the camp. 

Mr. KAHN. The resolution has a unanimously favorable 
report from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LANHAM. I thank the gentleman for making that state- 
ment, 


Mr. LONGWORTH. May I ask the gentleman, is it the policy 
of the Committee on Military Affairs to limit the loan of such 
articles to the veterans of the Confederate and Union Armies? 

Mr. KAHN. ‘To those veterans, and also those of the Spanish- 
American War, and veterans of the World War. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the passage of the 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LANHAM, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

REQUEST TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow is the 
ninety-eighth anniversary of the birth of Gen. Grant. I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the special order 
for to-morrow I be permitted to speak for 30 minutes on that 
occasion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the special order 
already agreed to for to-morrow he be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes on Gen. Grant. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I infer from what the gentleman says that his speech will 
relate to Gen. Grant. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Absolutely. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] may be privileged to 
address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the special 
order just agreed to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, how many speeches 
have we already set for to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that the 
special order for addresses provides for five speeches to-morrow. 

Mr. DYER. ‘Three from the Republican side and two from the 
Democratic side? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Chair. - 

Mr. DYER. Yor the present I object to any more speeches 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objects, 


That is the information of the 


The gentleman from Missouri 


COTTON. 


Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp to-day by inserting 
therein a short resolution adopted by the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, in St. Louis, on April 20. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp the resolution 
referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What does it refer to? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. It is a resolution adopted by 
the Mississippi Valley Association, in St. Louis, on April 20, rela- 
tive to its views on a pending amendment to the agricultural bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolution No, 1. 


Whereas there has been adopted by the Senate an amendment to the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, and which is now before the con- 
ference committee, and which, if adopted, will restrict the grades 
of eotton tenderable on contract, and on which amendment no op- 
portunity for hearing has been provided: Therefore be it 
Resoived, That the president of the Mississippi Valley Association 

be instructed to send the following telegram to the President of the 

Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the chairman 

of the Agricultural Committees of both Houses : 

“In view of its vital importance to the cotton producers and other 
cotton interests of the Mississippi Valley, and that of the Nation, we 
respectfully request and urge that no final action be taken on the 
Comer amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill without a 
fall and 1 hearing.“ 

Adopted by the committee on resolutions. 

HARRY A. BLACK, 
Chairman, Galreston, Ter. 
R. H. Faxon, 
Secretary, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Unanimously adopted by the convention April 20, 1920. 
Hann II. MERRICK, 
President Mississippi Valley Association, 
Chicago, MH 
J. B. Morrow, r 
Executive Secretary Mississippi Valley Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


1920. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE NICHOLS OF MICHIGAN, 


Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad duty to announce 
the death of my colleague, Hon. CHARLES A. NicHors, of Mich- 
igan, in his home in this city last evening. On a subsequent 
occasion I shall ask that a day be set aside for proper services 
in memory of the deceased. For the present I present the fol- 
lowing resolutions and move their adoption: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 535. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
2 o Hon. CHARLES A, NICHOLS, a Representative from the State 
of Michigan. 

Resolved, That a committee of 18 Members of the House, with such 
3 of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 

neral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Sen- 
ate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolutions. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
will appoint the following committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Doremus, Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Surra of Michigan, Mr. HAMILTON, 
Mr. Mares, Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Mr. Cramton, Mr. FORDNEY, Mr. 
MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Mr. CURRIE of Michigan, Mr, Scorr, Mr. 
JAMES, Mr. MCFADDEN, Mr, IRELAND, Mr. MCARTHUR, Mr. WHITE of 
Kansas, Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, and Mr. Jonxsox of Mississippi. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 27, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting supplemental and deficiency estimates of appropriation 
required by the Lighthouse Service for the fiscal years 1919 and 
1920 (H. Doc. No. 740); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed, 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 

mitting communication from the Secretary of the Navy submit- 
ting an estimate of appropriation to pay claims for damages by 
naval vessels adjusted by the Navy Department (H. Doc, No. 
741); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior submitting an amended estimate of appropriations required 
by the Bureau of Education for the support of reindeer stations 
in Alaska, fiscal year 1921 (H. Doc. No. 742) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. N : 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting supplemental estimates of appropriations required by 
the Department of State for the fiscal year.1920 (H. Doc. No. 
743); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, i 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MAYS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 430) to authorize the exchange of 
certain lands within the Fishlake National Forest, Utah, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 870), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittes of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
resolution (H. Res. 159) to direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to report upon the suitability, location, cost, if any, and advisa- 
bility of securing a national redwood park, reported the same 
with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 871), which 
Said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MAYS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 429) to authorize an exchange of lands 
with Henry Blackburn, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 869), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 18785) to amend sections 3 and 6 
of the act of July 11, 1916, entitled “An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,” as amended by sections 5 and 
6 of the act of February 28, 1919, entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fistal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes“; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 13786) to amend the 
revenue act of 1918 in regard to the computation of surtax on the 
income of individuals and the computation of war profits and 
the excess-profits tax on the income of corporations; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 13787) providing for the de- 
livery of baggage and personal effects of deceased officers and 
enlisted men who died in foreign service, free of all charges for 
storage and transportation ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 13788) direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to utilize the personnel of the Army for 
the purpose of planning, surveying, and laying out a system of 
national highways, creating a national highway commission, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (II. R. 13789) to improve the efficiency 
of the Naval Reserve Force; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13790) relative to the retirement of mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve Force; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 13791) amending section 22 
of the act of May 2, 1890 (26 Stat., 81), authorizing the town of 
Ralston, Okla., successor of Riverside, Okla., to sell and convey 
certain lands set apart for park and school purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts, urging the passage of a daylight-saving law; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 13792) for the relief of John 
Healey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13793) granting a pension to Hattie Hjelm- 
berg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNDY: A bill (H. R. 13794) granting a pension 
to Lottie Munger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 13795) granting a pension to 
Fred F. Dixon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 13796) granting a pension to 
Patient Wilder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 13797) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert F. Rea ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Olerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3217. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners,of America, Austin Union, No. 1486, 
Austin, Minn., relative to the political prisoners in the American 
civil and military prisons ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3218. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
urging the passage of H. R. 1112, providing for the parole of 
Federal prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

8219. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Sterling Motor 
Truck Co., New York, relative to H. R. 12976; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

8220. Also, petition of the National Association of Supervisory 
Post Office Employees, Los Angeles, Calif., relative to the Joint 
Commission on Postal Salaries, etc. ; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 
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3221. Also, petition of G. C. Creehman, Washington, D. C., 
urging the passage of the Sterling-Lehlbach bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

3222. Also, petition of the headquarters, New. York Division, 
National Guard Association of the State of New York, relative 
to the reorganization of the National Guard, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

8223. Also, petition of the Commission of Highways of the 
State of New York, relative to the Wadsworth-Hicks bill for 
the highways, etc.; to the Committee on Roads. 

3224. Also, petition of Samuel L. Steinberg, secretary C. & 
A. L. W. Union, relative to the civil and military, prisoners, 
ete.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3225. Also, petition of the Dairymen’s League (Inc.), New 
York City, urging the passage of the Capper-Hersman bill, ete. ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

$226. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, relative to a report of the Committee on a Na- 
tional Budget, ete.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3227. Also, petition of the annual convention of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers, held in Chicago, Ill, rela- 
tive to the Federal antitrust act, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Pos; 

3228. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Dairymen’s League (Inc.), 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City, urging that committee report 
out Capper-Hersman bill, designed to restore to farmers the 
right to market their products; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

3229. Also, petition of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies: for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals, op- 
posing House bill 12446; to the Committee.on the Public Lands. 
3230. Also, petition of the National Association of Super- 
visory Post Office Employees, urging support of the report of 
the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post. Roads. 

8231. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of Hiram Burritt, 
adjutant Corbett-Welty Post, American Legion, urging the four- 
fold plan for the bonus for the ex-service men of the World 
War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3232. Also, petition of Marshall Foote Post, No. 18, American 
Legion, Greeley, Colo., and E. R. Myer, of Colorado, member 
national executive committee, relative to adjusted compensa- 
tion for the ex-service men of the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, April 27, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for all the forces and agencies 
that equip us for successful toil in this great day in which 
Thou hast given to us our lives. We thank Thee for the 
wealth, for the scholarship, for the progressive spirit of our 
age and Nation, and above all we thank Thee for those spiritual 
qualities that make us brothers in the highest sense, and that 
render us capable of facing the great spiritual problems of our 
age. Grant us to hold close to Thyself that we may perform 
our functions as in God's sight, with God's fear in our hearts, 
to work out the destinies of the Nation according to the will 
of God. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when on request of Mr. Curtis, and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 336) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to loan to the Albert Sidney Johnston Camp, 
United Confederate Veterans, No. 1820, Fort Worth, Tex., 100 
cots and blankets for the use of Confederate Veterans at the 
reunion of said camp June 24 to 27, inelusive, 1920; in whieh 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from Fred S. Bebergal, department adjutant, American 
Legion, of San Francisco, Calif., praying for the enactment of 
legislation granting additional bonus to ex-service men, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. KNOX presented a petition of the Child Welfare League, 
of Waynesburg, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing for the public protection of maternity and infaney, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Monessen, 
Pa., and a memorial of sundry citizens of New Castle, Pa., 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to exclude 
certain foreign publications from second-class mailing privi- 
leges, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the enactment of a daylight-savings 
law, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Easton, 
Pa., praying for the adoption of the units of the metric system 
as the exclusive -standard of weights and measures, which was 
referred to the Committee on Standards, Weights, and Measures, 

He also presented a petition of the Travelers’ Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and a petition of the Women’s Auxiliary Unit. of 
Sewickley Valley Post, No. 4, American Legion, of Sewickley, 
Pa., praying for the establishment of a Department of Educa- 
Hoe which were referred to the Committee on Education and 

abor. 

8 REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5168) authorizing certain tribes 
of Indians to submit claims to the Court of Claims, and for 
other purposes, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 548) thereon. y 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3998) authorizing any tribes or bands of Indians of 
one to submit claims to the Court of Claims (Rept. No. 

9); and 

A bill (H. R. 11024) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914,” approved June 30, 1913 (Rept. No. 550). 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 174) authorizing 
the completion of the Liberty Theater at Camp Knox, Ky., sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to, and the 
joint resolution was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3318) for thè relief of Willis B. Cross, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 554) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13274) to convey to the 
Big Rock. Stone & Construction Co. a portion of the military 
reservation of Fort Logan H. Roots, in the State of Arkansas, 
reported it without amendment and submitted : report (No. 
556) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 515) to correct the military 
record of Charles K. Bond, alias Kimball W. Rollins, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 557) thereon. 


BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12956) ex- 
tending the time for constructing a bridge across the Bayou 
Bartholomew, in the State of Arkansas, and I submit a report 
(No. 537) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the times for commencing and completin 
the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Con appro 
January 15, 1914, to be built across the ‘ou Bartholomew, in the 
State of Arkansas, by Ashley County, are hereby extended one and three 
years, respectively, from the date of the approval hereof. 

That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
RED RIVER BRIDGE. 

Mr, CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce, I repert 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 18253) to 
grant the consent of Congress to the Elmer Red River Bridge Co. 
to construct a bridge across the Red River, and I submit a 
report (No. 552) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Elmer Red River Bridge Co., to be com of the following mem- 
bers, namely: B. F. Flowers and C. H. Harp, of Elmer, Jackson County, 
Okla., and W. T. Gibbons, of Odell, Wilba County, Tex., and their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Red River at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation, near the southeast corner of section 24, township 
1 south, range 21 west of Indian meridian, Jackson County, Okla., toa 
point south in Wilbarger County, Tex., in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. STERLING. From the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 10917) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to incorporate the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States,” by adding thereto an 
additional section, and I submit a report (No. 553) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish te ask the Senator if it is the unanimous 
report of the committee? 

Mr. STERLING. It is a unanimous report of the committee. 
There was no objection to it. It simply proposes to amend the 
act incorporating the National Education Association so as to 
permit of a representative body of delegates of this great asso- 
ciation of over 40,000 members. When it comes to the election 
of officers or the transaction of any business at the annual meet- 
ing, the association is confronted with the difficnities incident to 
so great a membership scattered throughout the entire country. 

The present system permits those who are near the place of 
meeting to control. There are sections of the country not repre- 
sented, or at least not well represented, at those meetings. The 
national association have had this matter before them again and 
again, and have decided that the only practicable way out of 
the difficulty is to be empowered to amend their by-laws, so as 
to permit of meetings of representatives of the association to 
carry on and transact the business of the association. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think this enormous 
membership might hold a referendum, and by that means avoid 
the necessity of amending fhe articles of incorporation 

Mr. STERLING. I see no practicablé objection to the bill as 
it is, which simply permits the association to amend their by- 
laws in this particular. I have a letter here from the field secre- 
tary of the association, Mr. Hugh S. McGill, and if the Senator 
will permit me, I should like to read a short extract from it. I 
will not read it all. 

The only purpose of the bill— 


Says Mr. MeGili— 


is to make possible the reorganization of the association as a representa- 
tive body, instead of a pure democracy, as it is to-day. Under the pro- 
vision of the charter the officers are elected and the business transacted 
by the active members present at the annual meeting of the association, 
It is evident that since the association now has more than 40,000 active 
members it is impossible for all the members to meet for the transac- 
tion of business, and so the association is unanimous in seeking this 
amendment to its charter, which will make it possible for the associa- 
tion, by amendment to its by-laws, in the regular way to provide a repre- 
sentative form of government made up of delegates from all the States. 


That is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
National Education Association of the United States,” approved June 30, 
1906, be amended by adding an addftional section to said act, which 
section shall be designated section 12 and shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. That said corporation may provide, by amendments to its 
by-laws, that the powers of the active members exercised at the annual 
meeting in the election of officers and the transaction of business shall 
be vested in and exercised by a representative assembly composed of 
delegates apportioned, elected, and governed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the by-laws adopted by said corporation.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
` Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not rise to object to 
this particular amendment of the act, although I was not present 
at the meeting of the committee at which the measure was con- 
sidered, and so perhaps am not entirely familiar with the circum- 
stances necessitating it. It appears to be an amendment author- 
izing the corporation to amend its own by-laws. Fhad supposed 


that any corporation which had a right to make by-laws had a 


right themselves to amend them within the limits of the charter; 
but, as I said, not being familiar with the terms and limitations of 
this particular act of incorporation, I do not rise to object. 

I do, however, wish to take this occasion to say that there is 
a body of opinion in the Judiciary Committee of the Senate—I 
can not say accurately how many members take the position— 
who doubt the authority of the Federal Government to pass acts 
of incorporation incorporating bodies as national corporations 
except for some governmental purpose. There is a statute ex- 
isting which provides that men may associate themselves together 
in a corporate capacity for certain purposes specified in the 
Statute along the line of education, philanthropy, and purposes 
of that kind, by being incorporated as corporations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and under that statute corporations so incor- 
porated or a corporation incorporated by an act of Congress as a 
corporation of the District of Columbia has all the powers in 
the transaction of business within the scope of the powers given 
to it by its charter that any corporation has. 

There seems to be an opinion among people who are engaged 
in a Common purpose, and who are quite numerous and located 
all over the country, that in some way it adds to their potency or 
dignity or standing nationally or internationally to be incor- 
porated as a national corporation by a special act of Congress. 

I am moved to make this statement by the fact that this is the 
era of organizations, and it would seem that almost every pur- 
pose is sought to be accomplished by a numerous body of people 
desiring to be incorporated as a corporation of the United States 
of America, and the committee is being besieged by applications 
from all sorts of organizations for special acts of Congress for 
national incorporation. 

The International Association of Rotarian Clubs is memorial- 
izing Congress and the members of the committee to incorporate 
them by special act of Congress as a national corporation. The 
purposes and activities and ideals of that organization are first- 
class and very commendable. Their objects are self-improvement 
and the education of their members along lines touching the 
great questions of the day as they arise, in n somewhat similar 
way to the activities which are evidenced by the work of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, for instance. though per- 
haps in a less formal way. 

Some policy must be adopted. If the National Education 
Association is worthy of a special act of Congress incorporating 
it as a national corporation, as the precedents show that we 
thought were the Carnegie Foundation and the National Academy 
of Sciences or Research Foundation, or whatever it was, and so 
forth, other organizations do not see any reason why they should 
be discriminated against, because if we had the power to in- 
corporate the institutions referred to, by the same token we haye 
the power to incorporate anything. Every society in this coun- 
try Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Columbus, and other or- 
ganizations, very proper and meritorious—want the same privi- 
lege, and I can not blame them if they do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, as the Senator from Con- 
necticut is a great lawyer, I hope he will yield to me, as 1 
should like to ask him a questions I desire to ask whether, in 
his opinion, we have any power under the Constitution to in- 
corporate such an association? I know we have done so in a 
few instances, and in a few other instances we have refused to 
do so on the ground that we had no power to take such action. 
If we once open the door to granting such incorporations, where 
is it going to lead us? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from North Carolina understands the object of this bill. It is 
proposed to amend the articles of incorporation of a society 
which we have already incorporated. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am glad to be advised to that effect by 
the Senator from Colorado; but the Senator from Connecticut 
is speaking so learnedly on this subject that I desire to ask his 
opinion about it. I have a high regard for the opinion of the 
Senator from Connecticut; I myself know what his opinion is; 
but I should like to have the country know it. He is discussing 
a yery important subject, and his opinion about this matter 
should go in the Recorp. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Connecticut whether, in his opinion, we have any power to 
grant charters to private organizations and societies? There is 
hardly a meeting of the Judiciary Committee when some re- 
quest is not presented for a charter or for articles of incorpora- 
tion. I should like to know where it is going to lead. If we 
have the power to incorporate one, we have the power to incor- 
porate, and perhaps ought to incorporate, all. It seems from 
what the Senator from Colorado said that the society in this 
particular instance has already been incorporated, and inas- 
much as that is the case, whether or not we should amend the 
articles of incorporation is another question, 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I must say that I have 
not given the matter that degree: of consideration that would 
warrant me in expressing a final opinion about it; but I assume, 
this being a Government of specially delegated powers, and pos- 
sessing only the powers granted to it under the Constitution 
and such powers as are necessary to be assumed from those 
specifically granted, unless the object of the incorporation can 
be shown to be necessary because of the exercise of some gov- 
ernmental power by the United States, that Congress has no 
authority to incorporate such a private organization or asso- 
ciation. However, as the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Overman] has stated, we have done so in several instances. 
The instances in which that power has been assumed by Con- 
gress, at least those in which it has recently been assumed, 
were instances which would entirely warrant the exercise of 
that power, if anything could warrant it other than a govern- 
mental exercise of power. They were certainly most com- 
mendable and country wide in their objects; they were char- 
itable enterprises and tremendously useful to civilization; but 
they depend for the legitimacy of their incorporation upon ex- 
actly the same principle upon which a society merely for the 
improvement of its members in social conversation would 
depend. 

As I have said, I have not objected to the consideration of 
amendments to acts of incorporation heretofore granted; and 
as this is such a case, I shall not object; but I wanted to call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that if we let it be 
known that it is the policy of the Judiciary Committee and of 
the Senate to continue to incorporate, as national corporations, 
societies and organizations which are merely for the improve- 
ment of the intellects and morals of their own members or for 
social intercourse, or for things of that kind, we shall have to 
incorporate every such organization in the United States of 
America, because it does not cost them anything to get an act 
of incorporation, and no such organization will be content to 
remain in what they will regard as an inferior position, that 
is, carrying on their activities under a State charter instead of 
a national charter. 

They seem to think that if they get a special act of Congress 
incorporating them as a corporation of the United States of 
America in some way they have the protection of the Federal 
Government, and they think they would not have that if they 
were merely incorporated by the State. What intellectual 
processes they go through to arrive at that conclusion I do not 
know, because they are all equally to be protected by the powers 
of the Federal and the State Governments. They own property 
and they are citizens of the United States, and as such are 
entitled to all the protection that we can afford. 

However, this thing must stop or it must proceed indefinitely. 


If it is to proceed indefinitely, the first duty of Congress, if it | 


has the power, is to pass a general act of incorporation so that 
such institutions, if they are entitled to national incorporation, 
may obtain it as a matter of form upon complying with the 
conditions recited in the statute, just as most States have gen- 
eral incorporation acts. However, to have this body, that is 
supposed to be looking after the affairs of this country and 
its foreign relations and all the reconstruction questions that 
are pressing upon us in this crisis, wasting its time incorpo- 
rating various kinds of concerns all over the country seems 
to me to be undignified and to be an imposition upon the Con- 
gress of the United States. That is all I care to say with 
reference to the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and 
open to amendment. If there be no amendment, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I approve of the observations 
just made by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. 
As a member of the Judiciary Committee, I haye consistently 
opposed the granting of charters to private enterprises. I do 
not believe it is within the power of the Federal Government 
to grant charters for private concerns, for private enterprises. 

The Federal Government may organize corporations for 
national purposes to aid in the fiscal affairs of the Nation. 
Congress may authorize the formation of corporations, but it 
is not within the power or authority of Congress to grant 
charters for private business, for charities, or business organi- 
zations. 

Senators will recall that a number of years ago a charter was 
granted to the National German-American Alliance, but that or- 
ganization became a menace to the country and after investiga- 
tion we passed an act disincorporating it. A subcommittee has 


been appointed in the Committee on the Judiciary to consider the 
question of a broad general incorporation act for the District 
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of Columbia. I believe it will improve the existing District of 
Columbia incorporation act and provide for the incorporation 
within the District of incorporations for all legitimate and proper 
purposes. In my opinion a provision should be inserted in the 
bill being proposed requiring all private organizations and cor- 
porations holding Federal charters to come in under the District 
of Columbia incorporation act or have their charters revoked. 
In my opinion Congress should refuse to grant any further pri- 
vate charters. The incorporation acts of the various States are 
liberal in their provisions and there is no reason why appeals 
should be made to Congress for a charter to engage as a cor- 
poration in matters not strictly of a governmental nature, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. ; 


DESERT LAND SALES. 


Mr. PITTMAN. From the Committee on Public Lands I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 2977) to 
amend section 8 of an act to provide for the sale of desert lands 
in certain States and Territories, approved March 3, 1877, as 
amended by an act to repeal timber culture laws, and for other 
purposes, approved March 3, 1891, and I submit a report (No. 
555) thereon. f 
ae ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- ` 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That secti t 
desert lands in certain States and Territories, approved March . 187, 


as amended by an act to 1 timber culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses, approved March 3, 1491, be, and the same is hereby, amen so 


as to read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That the provisions of the act to which this is an amend- 
ment, and the amendments thereto, shall apply to and be in force in the 
State of Colorado, as well as the States named in the original act; and, 
excepting in the State of Nevada, no n shall be entitled to make 
entry of desert lands unless he be a resident citizen of the State or Terri- 
tory in which the land sought to be entered is located.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment and 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


FORT DOUGLAS MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 801) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant re- 
vocable licenses for the removal of sand and gravel from the Fort 
Douglas Military Reservation for industrial purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from New York to the fact that a Senate bill similar to 
the joint resolution just reported by him has heretofore passed 
the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The resolution reported by me is a 
House joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it has passed the House? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. In view of the observation of the 
Senator from Utah, I ask unanimous consent that the House 
joint resolution be considered now. It merely grants licenses to 
use sand and gravel from the Fort Douglas Military Reservation: 
in accordance with regulations to be fixed by the Secretary of 
War; and, as has been stated, a similar measure has already 
passed the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved, cte., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to grant 
revocable licenses for the removal of sand and gravel from the Fort 
Deed Beata, tar ber AUOD . parpowes, at 
such reasonable prices as may be fixed by the Secretary of War. = 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to d third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have a change of refer- 
ence of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 302) authorizing an 
appropriation for the participation of the United States in the 
observance of the three hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Provincetown and Plymouth, Mass. This does 
not make an appropriation; it simply authorizes one. It was 
reported from the Committee on the Library in the House and 
ought to go to the Senate Committee on the Library, as those 
committees have charge of such matters, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN. I think it ought to go to the Committee on 
the Library for an authorization, and then it will be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


1920, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The only reason why the Chair sent 
it to the Committee on Appropriations was that if it is author- 
ized, an appropriation will have to be made. 

Mr. LODGE. It will have to go to that committee eventually. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the change of 
reference will be made. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4296) to confer upon the territorial courts of the 
Territory of Hawaii jurisdiction concurrent with the United 
States courts of that district of all offenses created by the act 
of October 28, 1919, known as the national prohibition enforce- 
ment act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4297) granting a pension to Lydia Roach (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4298) granting a pension to John Thomas Snod- 
grass (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4299) granting a pension to Alice M. Petrie (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4300) for the relief of P. Delany & Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

BONUS FOR EX-SERVICE MEN. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on Thursday next, after the 
close of the morning business, I shall, with the consent of the 
Senate, address myself to the taxpayers of the country in 
regard to their interest in the proposed bonus legislation for 
ex-service men. 

BOLSHEVISM IN THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that to- 
morrow, at the conclusion of the morning business, if I may be 
permitted, I shall submit some remarks to the Senate on the 
subject of Bolshevism in this country and Russia. 

NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I-wish to give notice that at 
the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] to-morrow I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill to provide for a national budget system. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2448) for 
relief of certain officers of the United States Army, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Carrer and Mr. Myers conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 
H. J. Res. 336. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 


War to loan to the Albert Sidney Johnston Camp, United Con- | United 


federate Veterans, No. 1820, Fort Worth, Tex., 100 cots and 
blankets for the use of Confederate veterans at the reunion of 


said camp June 24 to 27, inclusive, 1920, was read twice by its | p; 


title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Hale McNary Shields 
Brandegee Henderson Myers Smith, Md. 
‘alder Jones, Wash. Nelson Smoot 
Capper Kellogg ew Sterling 
Chamberlain Keyes Nugent Swanson 
Culberson King Overman Thomas 
Curtis Knox Owen Trammell 
ial e Page erw 
Dillingham McCormick Phipps Wadsworth 
rry cCumber R Warren 
McLean Sheppard Watson 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsmURST], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HarrIs], and the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. SmirxH] are absent on official business. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], the Senator from 


Louisiana [Mr. Ranspetx], and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. KENDRICK] on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Forty-four Senators have answered to their names, not a 
quorum. The Secretary will call the names of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Hircucocx, Mr. Jones of New Mexico, and Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Gay, Mr. Prrrman, Mr. Comer, Mr. Smotons, Mr. RANS- 
DELL, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr. France entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The morning busi- 
ness is closed. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, H. R. 13677. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13677) making 
appropriations to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for 
the Federal control of transportation systems and to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1920, and for other purposes, which had been 
a from the Committee on Appropriations, with amend- 
men 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, and that the bill be read in 
5 ke] amendment, the committee amendments to be first con- 

er 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

SHORTAGE OF SUGAR. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have here a letter from a whole- 
sale house in Oklahoma with regard to the speculation in sugar 
which I think is of particular interest, and I should like to have 
it printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I will read the letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. OWEN. It is as follows: 


2 MCALESTER, OKLA., April 21, 1929. 
Hon. Rosert L. Owen, U. S. S., 
Washington, D. C. 


price. True, the sugar re 
cost of their raws, at least we presume they are, but the speculator 
—.— is at the highest 

double the profit 


the war period for sacking and refining, 


fore, the price of sugar very vitally affects every man, woman, an 

child in the United States, and we believe Congress should do something 
which is now running riot, 

pretend to be expert or to be competent to 


p under certain 
regulations. We are advised that dealers in lines in no way related 
to the production or distribution of foods are buying and selling 
sugars, and oi a single car is sold a number of times before 
it is finally by the wholesaler to the retailer and by the 
retailer to the consumer. 

We believe tven the introduction of some kind of a bill curbing 
speculation in sugar would result in breaking the present bull market, 
which, if uninterrupted, bids fair to be still higher and work further 
hardships and burdens on the people of the United States. True, there 
is a world-wide sugar —— but at that the speculator should not 
be tted to get away wi 
and in some instances much more, at the Xe Se of the general public. 

We understand the British Government has d possibly 

restrictions on dealers in sugar, although we 
the nature of these restrictions. 
grocers and 
since if the 
they will con- 
refined, and the legitimate 


retail 


ue to boost the price of both raws an 
dealer in sugar will not be able to g like supply his needs unless 
he does buy from sugar speculators, and will therefore be obliged to 
base his s price largely on the price he is compelled to pay the 


speculator. 
We should be pleased to have your views on this all-important subject, 
and also your advice as to whether or not you think anything can be, 
or will be, done in the matter, 

Very respectfully, GRIFFIN GROCERY CO., 
J. T. GRIFFIN. 
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I call attention to the fact that outside speculators are deliber- 
ately buying up sugar and hoarding it, according to the state- 
ments made in this letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Pesident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I were the Senator, I would write to his con- 
stituent and tell him that there is a law on the statute books 
now to prosecute just such offenses; and, if he will report any 
case to the Attorney General, I have no doubt but that the 
Attorney General will make an investigation of it, or at least I 
should think he would. I see no reason why he should not, be- 
cause the law is plain enough, and it is now in force. 

Mr. OWEN, The reason for putting this letter in the RECORD 
is to give publicity to this abuse, and to call the attention of the 
Federal Trade Commission to it, which I intend to do, as a mat- 
ter of record in the Senate. I want it to be informed that the 
Senate has had this matter before it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have had a great many com- 
plaints from Virginia that grocers and dealers in sugar have 
not been able to get the quantity of sugar that they ought to. 
They have the idea that the refineries have entered into a con- 
tract to sell their output to speculators. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator if they do, it would 
be the very worst piece of business they ever undertook, and it 
would virtually disrupt their regular line of trade. I can not see 
why they should do it, because they are selling within the limits 
of profits allowed them, I understand, under an agreement with 
the Department of Justice, and they could not sell at any higher 
rate to a speculator than to a wholesale grocer. 

Mr. OWEN. This wholesale grocer says there are outside 
profiteers coming in and buying this product from the refiners, 
and then holding it, and because the ordinary trade can not get 
it from any other source, the refiners haying sold their supply 
to the speculators, who hoard it, the wholesale grocers have to 
buy from these speculators, and they are acting as arbitrary, 
intervening middlemen, not in the ordinary business but jumping 
in for the purpose of extorting a profit from the sale of sugar in 
this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think every case like that ought to be re- 
ported to the Attorney General, and it ought to be handled under 
the law. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have received complaints from merchants 
in Virginia to the effect that they have given orders to the 
refiners for sugar and the refiners would notify them that the 
entire output had been of and that it was impossible 
for their orders to be filled. If it is true that the sugar re- 
finers of the country will not supply the regular distributing 
channels, but sell their output to speculators who hoard it and 
will not let the people have it now until it gets to an exorbitant 
price, something ought to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not believe the report. The 
refiners are certainly business men, and they are going to take 
care of their regular line of customers. If they do not do it, 
I do not know what would happen to their business in the 
tufure. I have no doubt but that there are speculators in sugar 
who sell the sugar at an increased price. There is a shortage 
of sugar. I noticed in a London press report the other day that 
England has 50,000 tons of sugar lying at the wharf at Liver- 
pool with no place to unload it. 

Of course, there is a clamor for sugar all over the United 
States. The Government of the United States should have pur- 
chased the Cuban crop. But that was not done. It could have 
been done, and it ought to have been done when the purchase 
could have been made at 5§ cents per pound. 

Mr. SWANSON. It certainly is a serious situation. If, 
when fruit, vegetables, and everything of that kind are in the 
hands of farmers for canning, if this scarcity of sugar con- 
tinues into the summer months, it will be impossible to have 
any successful canning on the part of the farmers. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a very serious situation. 

Mr. SWANSON, It seems to me that Congress or some de- 
partment of the Government should take vigorous action to see 
that great industries like those which conserve food and take 
care of food which would otherwise waste should be supplied 
with sugar to take care of that situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the speculators are held down to the price 
the sugar is purchased for in Cuba plus the expense of refining 
it in the United States and the selling of it at a reasonable 
profit, they are not going to get into the market. If the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] will simply tell his constituent 
to report the name of this speculator, or this profiteer, to the 
Attorney General, I have not any doubt but that the Attorney 
General will take steps to prosecute the man, and he ought to be 
prosecuted. 


Mr. SWANSON. What is the situation in connection with the 


beet-sugar industry? 


Mr. SMOOT. The East has drawn upon the beet-sugar crop 
to such an extent that to-day I doubt whether there is enough 
beet sugar left at the beet-sugar factories to carry them over 
until the next season. 

Mr. SWANSON. What course has the beet-sugar industry 
pursued in connection with the price and distribution? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think every price that has been made by the 
sugar-beet producers has been immediately reported to the At- 
torney General. The beet-sugar producers sold sugar at 10} 
cents until nearly 53 per cent of their crop was disposed of. 
Then it was raised to 12 cents, and later to 

Mr. SWANSON. What is the difference between what the 
price at which the eastern producers sell sugar and what the 
producers of beet sugar get? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the beet-sugar producers in the West 
are selling for less than the Cuban producers are receiving for 
the raw sugar. š 

Mr. SWANSON. I am asking these questions of the Senator 
from Utah because he is an expert on the subject of sugar, and 
he is also a member of the Finance Committee, 

Mr. SMOOT. Only the other day a gentleman -who had re- 
turned fronr Cuba told me that there never was such a time, and 
never would be again, as exists to-day in the extravagant ex- 
penditure of money in Cuba. Instead of 3 cents a pound for 
their sugar, they are selling it all the way from 17 and 19 cents, 
and I heard of the sale of a cargo in Cuba the other day at 191 
cents a pound; and that is not refined sugar; it is 96 per cent 
centrifugal sugar. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to ask the Senator to what ex- 
tent the tariff duty on sugar interferes with the ability to get 
sugar in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator ' 
from Utah, as the chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate is not here. With this situation jn connection with sugar, 
and the confession on the part of the Senator from Utah that 
the conditions will get worse and worse during the summer 
months, and the canning industry of the country, especially 
among the farmers may be jeopardized, I would suggest that the 
Finance Committee of the Senate investigate this matter and 
report to the Senate a means by which these difficulties can be 
corrected. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, may 
we not go on with the pendinz appropriation bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. The appropriation bill is very urgent, but 
there are a million people in the country who have the hardship 
of a higher price of sugar staring them in the face. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not understand that the Senator has 
placed any proposition before the Senate. : 

Mr. SWANSON. I have a proposition to make. It is that the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, or some other committee, in- 
vestigate and recommend to the Senate some way of getting rid 
of this difficulty, and I would like to see the Senator from Utah 
a member of that investigating committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee can not prevent France 
and England from purchasing sugar. England was farsighted 
enough, so I have been informed by Cuban planters, to purchase 
sugar in time, and they have purchased it in quantities never 
purchased before. Of course, they have their canning season just 
the same as we have ours. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Finance Committee contemplate 
any investigation of the subject whatever? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no thought of it. 

Mr. SWANSON. It has had no purpose of ascertaining the 
cause of it, and providing a remedy? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is an investigation going on at the present 
time in relation to the charges made that the refiners were 
charging too much for sugar. That is the only inyestigution I 
know of. 

Mr. SWANSON, What is the present tariff on refined sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. About a cent a pound from Cuba. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is it from the rest of the world? 

Mr. SMOOT. From what countries? 

Mr. SWANSON. Say, from Java, if any should come in. 

Mr. SMOOT. That sugar does not come into the United 
States. 

Mr. SWANSON. I know we have a reciprocity treaty with 
Cuba; but what is the duty on sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be 20 per cent more; a dollar and 
twenty-five cents in round figures. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13677), making appropriations to 


supply a deficiency in the appropriations for the Federal control 
of transportation systems and to supply urgent deficiencies in 


1920. 


certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and for ether purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srrnrixe in the chair). The 
Secretary will proceed to read the bill. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill, and read to 
line 4, page 3, the last paragraph read being as follows: 


'Fhe Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
of the Treasury the amount able to any 
the transportation act, 1920, also shall 

f any, as may be 


„credited by him to the appropriation made in section 202 of the trans- 
portation act, 1920. 
pro tanto of such indebtedness to the Government. 

Mr. WARREN. I have a committee amendment to offer to 
come in at line 24, page 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 2, line 24, after the word 
“amount,” insert “of the deficit or decrease in its railway op- 
erating income,” so as to make the clause read: 

The amount so certified to be due the President, upon his Ln neg ht 
shall be deducted by the Secretary of the Treasury from the amount o 
the deficit or decrease in its railway operating income so certified to be 
due such carrier. 

And so forth. 

Mr. KING. May I have the attention of the chairman of the 
committee? Is the $300,000,000 carried in the bill in addition to 
the very large amount heretofore appropriated? 

Mr. WARREN. It is. We have appropriated five hundred 
million and seven hundred and fifty million, and this is in addi- 
tion to that. 

Mr. KING. Then we have heretofore appropriated $1,250,- 
000,000 for the railroads? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. That is, to meet the cost of governmental opera- 
tion for a few months. Then, in addition, this bill carries $300,- 
000,000. It would then amount to about $1,801,000,000, 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will remember that five hundred 
million was appropriated, and then seven hundred and fifty 
million, and this estimate is for four hundred and twenty-one 
million and something. Those amounts added together are in- 
tended to cover entirely the cost of the Government in running 
the roads, and all that it will take, except in the matter of 
loans, to put the railroads back into running order. But the 
railroad act also carried an additional appropriation of 
$200,000,000, and I believe another one—I do not remember 
whether a hundred or one hundred and fifty million, but those 
are in the nature of loans. It is possible that of this 
8300, 000,000 some may be returned. Probably there will be, 
say, thirty million more in the differences of undermaintenance 
and oyermaintenance, which we will have to settle. That is, 
the Government will have to pay the roads in some cases, and 
the railroads will have to pay the Government in others. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator whether, 
with this $300,000,000, the amount appropriated, will cover all 
of the appropriations to be made by the Federal Government to 
the railroads because of the Government having taken them over 
during the war? 5 ‘ 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps the Senator did not notice the next 
paragraph. It is not an expenditure in one sense, but it takes 
money in another. The War Finance Corporation must pay 
at par for the ninety millions of Liberty bonds which are in the 
Treasury, and that makes $390,000,000, and we leave the dif- 
ference between that and the $420,000,000, expecting or hoping 
that the thirty millions may be made up in the adjustment of 
the balances which I have mentioned, of undermaintenance 
and overmaintenance. This is intended to be all that we shall 
be called upon to appropriate. 

Mr. KING. Have the railroad representatives reported that 
this will wipe out the indebtedness of the Government? 

Mr. WARREN. Not the railroads as such, but the Director 
General of Railroads, who is supreme in these matters, Mr. 
Hines, and his attorney, an ex-Member of the House, Mr. 
Sherley, say that they can probably go through with this 
amount. The $30,000,000 is in the air to some extent, but they 
expect now that they may be self-sustaining with the loans 
provided for in the railroad act. In fact, the entire amount it 
has taken to float this great railroad system while it was in 
the Government’s hands and now to put it back where it is 
to be on its own feet amounts to over $1,800,000,000. 

Mr. KING. In addition to those amounts will ther not be 
many claims presented against the Government? 
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Mr. WARREN. There are claims both ways. It is believed 
that they will nearly balance each other. 

Mr. KING. My information some months ago was that the 
claims would be presented against the Government for dam- 
ages to the systems which the Government had taken charge 
of approximating some $400,000,000: or $500,000,000, and that it 
would take years to litigate those claims, and that the Cen- 
gress would be called upon to make further appropriations, and 
that probably if we escape those contingent liabilities with the 
payment of $300,000,000 or $400,000,000 we would be very fortu- 
nate. Does the Senator know whether or not that information 
is accurate? 

Mr. WARREN. Undoubtedly a great many claims will be 
presented which will be disallowed, and a great many more will 
be cut down very materially. I have much faith not only in 
Mr. Hines but in Mr. Sherley, who has given his entire time to 
the matter since leaving Congress, and without any certainty 
he gives me that assurance. As I said, there may be $30,- 
000,000 yet, but he believes they can get through without it, 
and wants to try to do so. 

Mr. KING. Then the experiment of running the railroads 
for a few months by the Government will have cost the Fed- 
eral Government approximately $1,800,000,000 to $2,000,000,0007? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are claims yet, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, for depreciation ef roadbeds and rolling stock that are 
bound to come. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; I think they will come. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was riding over the Pennsylvania Road the 
other day. Years ago it used to have the very finest roadbed 
in the United States, but I must say that to-day it is not in 
first-class condition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “Federal control of transportation 
systems,” on page 2, line 25, after the words “shall be,” to 
insert “transferred from the appropriation made in paragraph 
G of the said section 204 and,” so as to make the clause read: 

The Interstate Commerce Com in certifying to the Secretary 
455 ne a A 8 9 
certify to the Secretary of ms, . 2 A 


such sums, if any. as may be 
due from such carrier to the President (as operator of transportation 
systems under Feder: 
indebtedness. 


al control) on account of traffic bal ith 
The amount so certified. ci president, Upon 


the Government. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was continued to line 6 on page 4, the 
last paragraphs read being as follows: 
EMPROVEMENTS AND REPAIRS. 


Repairs to suburban roads: For current work of repairs to suburban 
roads and suburban streets, including maintenance of moter vehicles, 


SEWERS. 

For operation and maintenance of the sewage pumping serviee, in- 
cluding repairs to boilers, machinery, and pumping stations, and em- 
ployment of mechanics, laborers, two wat » pu of coal, 
gis. ee and other supplies, and for maintenance of motor trucks, 

wad CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 
Insane: Fer su indigent ne of the Dis- 
triet sof Columbia in St. Babe Hoepitale as 1 br am 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I inquire of the chairman of the 
committee the occasion for these deficits in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. WARREN. These deficits are caused in two or three 
ways. When the appropriations were first made, the war mat- 
ters had not been sufficiently settled to give them the help that 
they wanted to come within the bounds of the prices they could 
pay; furthermore, as to the pavement and roads, the Army 
trucks and heavy business, net only Army trucks but the coal 
trucks and others, have been very disastrous in their effect 
upon the roads, and failing, as they did, to keep them up through 
the war season it requires now a large amount. Then to this 
must be added increased cost of material and labor. These 
deficiencies have been caused unavoidably, as it seems. 

Mr. KING. My recollection was that when the appropriation 
bill for the District was under consideration a year ago, Con- 
gress was very liberal and anticipated these points. If the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] will pardon me just a mo- 
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ment, I was going to direct attention to the $350,000 item which 
follows for the Hospital for the Insane. My recollection is 
that we were very liberal in making appropriation for that hos- 
pital, and I can not understand why there should be a deficit 
of $350,000 with respect to that item. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we were very liberal in the 
Senate, but all of our liberality. did not stay in when the bill 
went to conference. I have looked over these deficiencies very 
carefully and I think all of them are justified. We tried to 
make pretty liberal provision, but we were in conference, the 
Senator will remember, many weeks, and we did not get all 
that was put in by the Senate. As to some of the hospitals for 
which we appropriated, the money has not been used. ‘The roads 
were not all provided for. I think the deficiencies here are justi- 
fiable. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me a deficiency of $850,000 for one hos- 
pital must be the result of some error, > 

Mr. CURTIS. For St. Elizabeths? 

Mr. KING. St. Elizabeths. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is brought about by the great increase 
in its charges. I have not the figures before me, but the increase 
in the number of inmates and in the cost of maintenance has been 
very great. I will not attempt to state it offhand, but the number 
was nearly doubled. . 

Mr. WARREN. The insane asylum has had to take care of a 
very great many returned soldiers temporarily, if not longer. Of 
course, there has been a great increase in the cost of mainte- 
nance, and so forth, but the numbers have so greatly increased 
that even this sum appropriated is a cut down from what really 
ought to be given that hospital. It seems to those who have 
greatly interested themselves in the poor insane that despite the 
fact that we have a most excellent man at the head of it, Dr. 
White, and a good corps of assistants, neglect has been found 
existing at various times, simply as a result of too little help 
to take care of those poor unfortunates. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I call the attention of the Senator from 
Utah to the fact that the annual cost of patients increased from 
$299.20 to $532.90. 5 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 22, page 4, the 
last paragraph read being as follows: j 

- INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

For two additional members of the commission, at the rate of $12,000 
per annum each, from April 16 to June 30, 1920, inclusive; and for the 
amount required to increase the compensation of nine members of the 
commission from $10,000 to $12,000 per annum each and the secretary 
of the commission from $5,000 to $i 0 per annum from February 28 to 
June 30, 1920, inclusive, $12,004.23. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me there ought to be 
some amendment to the proyision just read, found on page 4; 
otherwise it would be construed as a direct appropriation for 
additional members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of April 16, though they may not be appointed for some time yet. 

Mr. WARREN. They will be paid only from the time they are 
appointed and take the oath of office. This was put in to cover 
the time, whether they are or are not appointed. I do not believe 
that they will get a penny more than their time of service 
calls for. 

Mr. KING. I presume they will not, and yet this authorizes, 
indeed it directs, payment from April 16, notwithstanding they 
may not be appointed for several weeks or perhaps a month or 
so thereafter. 

Mr. WARREN. That date is because of the legislation that 
provided for it. It is carrying out the law. ; 

Mr. KING. It would be wise if there was a provision inserted, 
“ Provided, That this appropriation shall be available only from 
the date of appointment.” 

Mr. WARREN. There is already such a law in existence. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 4, page 6. 

Mr. WARREN. I have an amendment to insert at this point, 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. Under the head “ Miscellaneous,” 
on page G, after line 4, insert: 

The Auditor of the Navy Department is authorized and directed to 
ay to the San Francisco Dredge Co., contractor for the dry dock at 
2earl Harbor, the sum of $128,260.60, heretofore appropriated in the 

act approved March 6, 1920, upon Treasury estimates set forth in 
Senate Document numbered 210, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, 
payment to be made as a liquidated settlement when said contractor 


executes and delivers a release of all claims and demands whatsoever 
connected with said contract and work, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee why it is necessary to reenact this provision? 
If the former bill adequately covered the item, why should we 
deal with it again? . 
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Mr. WARREN. The former bill did not perhaps adequately 
cover it. The amount was appropriated, but the Auditor of the 
Navy Department is properly very particular and notices in 
that appropriation that it did not contain what this contains, 
a provision compelling the people receiving the payment to 
receipt in full in liquidation of all damages. This is a limitation 
really upon the appropriation which we have already made and 
will relieve the situation. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was resumed, as follows: 


A PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 

For medical, surgical, and hospi ` $ 
insurance patients pe other 8 ag og Pulte Health erie: 
including necessary personnel, regular and reserve commissioned officers 
of the Public Health Service, clerical help in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, maintenance, equipment, leases, fuel, lights, water, 
printing, Breet, ere eration — . und operation 
ing $100 for any patient oping in hospital), 57,606.18 7.14. at SERN 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee whether there are any restrictions or limitations upon the 
number of employees, doctors, and so-called experts that may be 
taken into this service, or is there any restriction as to the 
amount of compensation to be paid to the various employees, 
or is some one at the head of this organization, or some board 
connected with it, given full and unrestricted authority to em- 
ploy whom they please, as many as they please, and pay what 
they please? 

I know some of these executive agencies provided by Congress 
have no limitations, unfortunately, and waste and extravagance 
pave characterized the administration of some of the organiza- 

ons. 

Mr. WARREN. This particular sum is to take care of the 
patients from the War Risk Bureau for the remainder of the 
year, and is, of course, appropriated in accordance with legis- 
lation previously enacted. I presume the Senator knows that 
during the war, as to the erection of some of these institutions, 
we did not, perhaps, take the pains which we ought to have 
taken in the matter of restrictions. The subject is now under 
very serious consideration, as it has been during the entire 
past winter, and I expect on the sundry civil bill, which is about 
to follow, that we shall be able very materially to relieve the 
situation. I know we shall have the approval of the Senator 
from Utah in attempting to do so. However, this legislation is 
all right. It provides for the appropriation of money which is 
necessary to take care of these people. The sum is smaller than 
the estimate which was made, but I think they will be able to 
get along with it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
desire to say I think that there should be an inyestigation of 
the Public Health Service made by a joint committee of the 
Committee on Appropriations and the Committee on Military 
Affairs, not so much with a view of criticizing that service, for 
it has done admirable work, but with a view of developing and 
agreeing upon some plan of dealing with the great field upon 
which that service is now entering. 

I have had a number of conferences with persons who have 
been connected with that organization, and from statements 
made by them and statements which have appeared in the press, 
doubtless emanating from some persons in the Public Health 
Service, it is apparent that demands are going to be made upon 
the Government aggregating millions, and exceeding, indeed, 
$100,000,000, for the Public Health Service within a very short 
time. : 

In view of such a great program, and in view of the great 
work which will be devolved and is being devolved upon this 
organization, it seems to me that there ought to be a well- 
matured plan agreed upon; that we ought to determine the 
number of hospitals that will be constructed; where they shall 
be constructed; whether the hospitals that were built by the 
War Department during the war may not be utilized or in 
part availed of for these purposes; and, generally, to agree upon 
a plan that will be rational, just, and fair, and that will conduce 
to the public welfare and also to economy. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I appreciate the value of the 
suggestions of the Senator from Utah, but let me say to him 
that the work to which he refers is now going on vigorously. 
The House Appropriations Committee has taken the matter up 
and is still sifting it. The Committee on Appropriations on this 
side had a meeting, and adjourned only a few moments before 
we came into the Chamber this morning, to consider this very 
subject. We had with us also the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs. I think the Senator from Utah will find 
that we shall make a very good start in reference to the matter 
Deor ne sundry civil bill shall have been finally finished in 
this y. 
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The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of line 15, on page 7, the last paragraph read being as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION, 

Washington, D. C., Government hotel for Government workers: For 
maintenance, operation, and management of the hotel and restaurant 
therein, including personal services, $275,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry with 
reference to the item which has just been read, which relates 
to the Government hotel in Washington. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from Utah that the money involved in that item has already been 
collected. The Senator will remember that a few months ago 
we provided that every penny taken in by all these places should 
go into the United States Treasury, and that we should, from 
time to time, appropriate such sums as were necessary to provide 
for their maintenance. In accordance with that action, the 
money here inyolyed has already been collected, and this appro- 
priation is being made to cover the expenses of the undertaking. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Wyoming know whether 
or not steps are being taken to wind up the affairs of that organi- 
zation? ; 

Mr. WARREN. Such steps have been taken. Of course, 
the Senator from Utah knows that the so-called Government 
Hotel has been taken out of the hands of the corporation that 
previously handled it, and it is now under the Treasury Depart- 
ment. When we get into the next fiscal year the appropriations 
for help for the various institutions carried in the legislative 
appropriation bill having been cut down, departments will be 
compelled to restrict their activities somewhat; and so we hope 
that this hotel institution will in time fade away as something 
no longer needed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of “ Leg- 
islative,” on page 7, after line 16, to insert: 

SENATE. 

To pay Tallulah J, Bankhead, widow of Hon. John H. Bankhead, late 
h Senator from the State of Alabama, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 20, to insert: 

For repairs, improvements, equipment, and suppies for Senate kitchens 
and restaurants, Capitol Building and Senate ce Buildings, including 
personal and other services, to be expended by the Superintendent of the 
Capitol Building and Grounds, under the supervision of the Committee 
on Rules, United States Senate, $16,990.95. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations was present several days ago 
when I called attention to an item of $219,916.02, which was 
reported to Congress under the provisions of section 10 of the 
river and harbor act of 1919. That amount really constitutes 
a deficiency, and ought to be paid. The Senator at that time 
suggested that the proper place for it would be on a deficiency 
bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; but the bill now under consideration 
had at that time already been reported from the committee. 
There is, however, a general deficiency bill which will come up 
for consideration in 30 or 40 days or so, and if the Senator 
will take the pains to get the item in the form of an estimate I 
shall be glad to assist him in any way I can, and shall endeavor 
to provide for it. We can not, however, well add the item to 
this bill, because there is no estimate for it as yet, and the 
pending measure is really an urgent deficiency bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not going to insist on the item 
going into the pending bill, but I wanted the Senator to know 
that I shall ask that it go on the general deficiency bill, and 
I am calling attention to it now so that the Senator will not 
forget it. 

Mr. WARREN. I remember the Senator’s remarks the other 
day, and I remember that I assured the Senator that if he could 
get the item in form so that we could carry it on one of the 
subsequent appropriation bills we would try to do so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The estimate has come from the Sec- 
retary of War to the Speaker of the House in formal shape, 
and I will see to it that a copy is furnished the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. I suggest that the Senator have it come 
from the Treasury Department, which will make it more formal. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask that that be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that he had 
better have the Committee on Appropriations of the House put 
it in the general deficiency bill over there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not look after the committee 
of the House. I might try to do that, but in any event I shall 
certainly make the effort here in the Senate. 


LIX— 387 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can request the Representatives 
from his State in the House to look after the matter and induce 
them to have it put on over there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know as to that. 

Mr, WARREN. Of course, it would more certainly insure 
action upon the matter if it were put on in the House than if 
it were put on in the first instance in the Senate. If it were 
put on there, there would be very little chance of its being lost, 
whereas if we put it on here and any opposition should develop 
there might be some trouble in conference. I advise the Sen- 
ator, along the line of the suggestion of my colleague on the 
committee, to see if he can have it placed on the bill in the 
other House, but the fact that they do not put it on there need 
not necessarily prevent us from putting it on in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then the committee would not feel 
precluded from the consideration of the matter if there were 
no action taken on the other side? 

Mr. WARREN. No. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is all I ask. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amend- 
ments were concurred 1.1. } 

The amendments. were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. y 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 13266, being the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13206) making ap- 
propriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
and for other purposes; which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for amend- 
ment, the committee amendments to be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 1, after the enacting clause, to strike out: 


That the following sums are appropriated out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia to the extent that they are sufficient therefor and 
the remainder out of any moncy in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, but the amount to be paid from the Treasury of the United 
States shall in no event be as much as one-half of said expenses, in full 
for the following expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, except the amounts to pay the 
interest and sinking fund on the funded debt of said District, of which 
amounts one half is appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated nnd the other half out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia, namely: 

The rate of taxation on real estate in the District of Columbia, under 
the provisions of section 5 of the District of Columbia appropriation 
act approved July 1, 1902, is hereby increased from 13 per cent to 
23 per cent, and the rate of taxation on tangible personal property in 
the District of Columbia, under the provisions of section 6 of the said 
act, is hereby increased from 14 per cent to 23 per cent. 


And insert: 


That one half of the following sums, respectively, is appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the other 
half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, in full for the 
following expenses of the Pee of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, namely: 

Hereafter the estimates of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia for any fiscal year, submitted in accordance with the act of June 
11, 1878, shall state the necessary expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for said year, and shall bear no arbitrary relation 
to the total estimated revenues of the District of Columbia for such 
fiscal year, and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to advance, on the requisition of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, made in the manner now prescribed by law, out of an 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums as may be necessary from time to time to meet the general 
expenses of said District, as authorized by Congress, and to reimburse 
the Treasury for the portion of said advances payable by the District 
of Columbia out of the taxes and revenues collected for the support of 
the government thereof. If in any ear the taxes and revenues of the 
District of Columbia shall be insu 


of the District of Columbia of the succeeding 7s; or 3 5 
umbia s m 


are hereby repealed. 
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Hereafter the 50 per cent of 


approved estimates to be levied and 
under the act of June 11, and 


assessed 7 the taxabl: perty 
privileges in said District shall be fined by the ‘inposition of. such rate 
of taxation on realty and tangible and in gible 3 Property as 
the commissioners shall ascertain to be necessary raise annually, in 
combination with other District tax revenues and unexpended tax sur- 
pluses of vious years, a sum sufficient to meet the proportion of ex- 

nses to id by the District of Columbia under said act of June 11, 
18785 Provided, ‘That the present tax rate shall continue in force until on 
formal report of the coi oners, as above provided, it shall be 

Mr. CURTIS. On behalf of the committee, I move to perfect 
the amendment by omitting the last proviso. It was left in by 
mistake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the 
proviso, beginning on line 14, page 4, after the numerals “ 1878.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ General expenses,” on page 5, line 7, after 
“ $1,800,” to insert“ one $1,600,” so as to make the clause read: 


Purchasing division: Purchasing officer, $3,000; deputy purchasin 
officer, $1, : computer, $1,440 ; clerks—1 $1,800, 1 31.600, f at $1500 
each, 12 at $1,200 each hers and type- 


5 of whom shall be per Si, type 


writers), 1 $1,100, 3 at $1,000 each; storekeeper, $1,200; messenge 
i $600 ; inspeetors—1 of materials $1,400, 2 at $900 each; 


00; er, 
M temporary labor, $250. 


property-yard keepers, at $1,000 each; 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, line 15, before the word 
“each,” to strike out “$1,200” and insert “$1,360,” so as to 
make the clause read: 
ding inspection division : Inspector of 1524850 wrt assistant 


Buil 
i rinci 2,000. $1,400, 9 at 
$1,300 enc ae build nes pal 8. i 


; 3 
tional assistant ces 2 5 

ssary, $1,000; civil engineers or computers 1 $2,000, 1 $1,800, 1 
$1,500; eke chist. 118805 1 81.080, 1 $1,000, i (who shall be a 
stenographer and typewriter) $1,000, 1 $900; messenger, $600; assist- 
ant inspector, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 25, before the word 
“each,” where it occurs the first time, to strike out “ $1,200 
and insert “ $1,360,” so as to make the clause read: nes 

Plumbing inspection division : eee gta of plambing, $2,000 ; assist- 

rinci 550, 6 at $1,360 each; clerks— 
88 80 ste ray employment of addi 8 = 
1 rers for su as 
3 S 13.600 5 ‘araftsmen, $1,350; sewer tapper, $1,000 ; 3 mem- 
bers of plumbing board, at $150 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 5, after the word 
“ office,” to strike out “ $124,670” and insert “ $128,670,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

In all, executive office, $128,670. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 8, after the word 
“ each,” to insert “ chief inspector of personal property, $1,800,” 
and, in line 14, after the words in all,” to strike out “$30,000” 
and insert “ $32,600,” so as to make the clause read: 
are ee property #1600 appraise: of 
a $1, 00 clerk $1,400 3 clerk, $1,000; 2 in- 
1,200 each ; extra cere pages at $1,200 each 

P 
Poari ot p orks ay assessors, $1,800, 2 clerks at § 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 18, before the words 
“at $1,400 each,” to strike out “two” and insert “three”; in 
line 19, before the words “ at $1,200 each,” to strike out “two” 
and insert “ three”; and in line 21, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “ $13,100” and insert “$15,700,” so as to make the 


who shall also be secre- 
clerks—3 at $1,4 803, 1 $000; inspector, 
er’ a + „ * * 7 „ 
1,200; inspector of licenses, $1,200; assistant inspector of licenses, 
71.600 messenger, $600; in aul, $15,700. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 9, after “ $1,800,” to 
insert “ teachers’ retirement section: Clerks—one $1,800, -one 
$1,500,” and in line 13, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $51,576 ” and insert “$54,876,” so as to make the clause read: 

Auditor’s office: Auditor, $4000; chief clerk, $2,250; bookk 
si 00+ accountant, $1,500; clerks—3 at $1,600 each, 4 at $1,400 
i igo 4 at $1,200 each, 7 at $1,000 each, 1 $93 


each; steno; her and ist, $1,400 ; messenger, pro 
=. Aes A officer, 1.500; 3 retirement 8 Clerke i 


en 
1, 500; disbursing officer, $3,000; depu disbursing officer, 
1 clerks—2 at $1,200 each, 2 at $1,000 — 5 p 
600; in all, $54,876. 


The amendment was agreed to. - 


$900; messenger, 


g The next amendment was, on page 10, line 1, before the words 
* at $1,200 each,” to strike out “ twelve“ and insert “ thirteen“; 
in line 2, before the words“ at $900 each,” to strike out “ten” 
and insert “eight”; and, in line 13. after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “ $186,630” and insert “$186,030”; so as to make the 
clause read: 

Engineer commissioner's office: Engineer of highways, $3,000; engi- 
neer of bridges, $2,500; superintendents— 
suburban $2,250; 8 tary 8 „„ ashanti; a 


x t A2 
a * 
1.500 each, 2 at $1,850 each, 1 $1,200; transitmen—3 at $1,200 
1,050 ; Cheeta ot $900 each, 4 at $780 po 2 — 
$ men—1 $1,500, 2 at $1,200 each, 1 
of sewers, $1,300; inspector of sewers, $1,200; 


or, $1,200; inspectors—2 at $1,500 each, 1 $1,400, 5 
( uding 2 of streets) at $1,200 each, 1 $1,000, 1 $900; foremen—13 
4 at 050 each, 8 at $900 each; bridge k 


eepers— 
$600 each; chief clerk, $2,250; permit clerk, $1,500; 
permit clerk, $1,000; ein or SB $1,800, 3 at $1,500 each, 1 
7 at $1,200 each, 2 at $1,000 each, 1 $900, 
1 $600; 7 messengers, at $600 each; 

t, $1,200; janitor, $720; steam engi- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 2, after “ $3,000” 
where it occurs the second time, to strike out “2 assistant ac- 
countants at $2,000 each; statistical clerk, $1,800,” and insert 
“assistant accountant, $2,000”; and in line 9, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “ $34,640” and insert $30,840,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Publie Utilities Commission : Executiv g 
$3,000; traffic engineer, $3,000; 8 42.000; chez 
clerk, $1,800 ; ors—1 $1,800, 1 $1,600, 1 $1,400; inspector of 
pas meters, $2,000; inspector of electrice meters, ; assistant 
nspectors—1 $1,200, 2 at $900 each ; clerks—2 at 1,400 each, 1 $1,200; 
2 messengers, at $720 each; in all, $30,840. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 12, after the word 
“necessary,” to strike out “ $15,000” and insert “ $10,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For incidental and all other er: 

110568 including the V Sayan vgn ee 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, Iine 13, after the word 
“Commission,” to strike out “$40,640” and insert “ $40,840,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

In all, Publie Utilities Commission, $40,840. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 2, after the word 
“ statistician,” to strike out “$1,700” and insert “$1,800”; in 
line 3, after the word “at,” to strike out “$900” and insert 
“$1,000”; in line 4, after the word “stenographer,” to strike 
out “ $840 ” and insert $1,000"; and in line 5, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$11,640” and insert $12,100,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

De ent of insurance: Superin insur: z 
deputy and examiner, $2,000 ; e enean $1800 ; Apan sie md 
at $1,000 each; stenographer, $1,000; temporary clerk hire, $600; in 
all, $12,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 19, after “ $2,500,” 
to insert “ stenographer, $1,200,” and in line 21, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$5,000” and insert “$6,200,” so as to 


make the clause read: 

Minimum Wage Board: Secretary, $2,500; steno her, $1,200; 
clerical, contingent, and miscellan expenses, 2500; 1 200, 
to be paid wholly out of the revenues of the District of al poa > 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 9, after the word 
“work,” to strike out “$1,500” and insert “$1,600”; in line 
10, after the word “ work,” to strike out “ $1,200” and insert 
“$1,260; in line 11, after the word “ secretary,” to strike out 
“$1,000” and insert “$1,200”; and on page 14, line 2, after 
the words “in all,” to strike out “ $76,640” and insert “ $77,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


Free public ease 
4,000; assistant librarian, $2,000; € circula: 
1.760 ; director of children's work, $1,600; director of reference work, 


reference librarian, $1,200; chief catalogue department, $1,400; 
sistants—1 $1,200; 1 in charge of periodicals $1,200, 8 at $1,000 each, 
7 (including 1 for the Takoma Park branch) at $900 each, 6 (including 
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nt $420 each; 1 janitors, at $720 each, 1 of whom shall act as night 


9 F pepe a 25 7806 EREA hrane | 28 cansan Z $ 
reman, $720; workman, : rary gua 4 
tendaats, at $360 each; 6 charwomen, at $240 each; in all, $77,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 5, after the word 
“librarian,” to strike out “$3,000” and insert “ $4,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For substitutes and other special and temporary service, including the 
conducting of stations in public-school buildings, at the discretion of the 
librarian, $4,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses,” on page 18, line 9, after the words 
“total of,” to strike out “ $5,000” and insert “ $6,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The commissioners are authorized, in their discretion, to furnish neces- 
sary transportation in connection with strictly official business of the 
District of Columbia by the purchase of car fares from appropriations 
contained in this act: Provided, That the expenditures herein authorized 
shall be so apportioned as not to exceed a total of $6,000: Provided 
further, That the provisions of this paragraph shall not include the 
appropriations herein made for the fire and police departments. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 11, after the word 
“ advertised,” to strike out $4,000” and insert “ $4,500," so as 
to make the clause read: 

For advertising notice of taxes in arrears July 1, 1920, as required to 
be given by act of March 19, 1890, to be reimbursed by a charge of 50 
cents for each lot or piece of property advertised, $4,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 11, to insert: 

For enforcement of game and fish laws, to be expended under the 
direction of the commissioners, $50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 3, to insert: 

For rent of offices of the recorder of deeds, including services of 
cleaners as necessary, not to exceed 30 cents per hour, to be expended 
under the direction of the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds, $6,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move to perfect that amendment by striking 
out “ Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds” and 
inserting “ Commissioners of the District of Columbia.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK, In the amendment of the committee, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “ Superintendent of the Capitol 
Building and Grounds” and insert “ Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. y 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 20, after the words 
“ District of Columbia,” to strike out “$15,000” and insert 
* $20,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For purchase of metal identiftcation number tags for horse-drawn 
vehicles used for business purposes and motor vehicles in the District 
of Columbia, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 24, after the word 
“surgeon,” to strike out “$500” and insert “$200,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For medicines, surgical and hospital supplies for office of yeterinary 
surgeon, $200, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 21, after the word 
“measure,” to strike out “$200” and insert “ $500,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Office of superintendent of weights, measures, and markets; For pur- 
chase of small quantities of groceries, meats, provisions, etc. - 
cluding personal services, in connection with investigation and detec- 
tion of sales of short weight and measure, $500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Improvements 
and repairs,” on page 23, after line 11, to strike out: 

Northwest: For paving Girard Street, east of Fifteenth Street, 30 
feet wide, $3,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

“Northwest : For grading Belmont Road, Massachusetts Avenue to Con- 
necticut Avenue, and placing sidewalk on north side, $18,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 2 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 25, to strike out: 

Northwest: For paving Sixth Street, Newton Street to Otis Street, 24 
feet wide, 83,800. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 12, to strike 
out: á 

Northwest: For paving Upshur Street, New Hampshire Avenue to 
Fourth Street, 45 feet wide, 140,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

Northwest: For paving Harvard Street, Georgia Avenue to Fifth 
Street, 24 feet wide, $8,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 26, to insert: 

Northwest: For paving cast side of Connecticut Avenue, Chapel Road 
to Chevy Chase Circle, with a street width of 60 feet, $68,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 3, to insert: 

Southeast: For ving the ite block roadway of G Street, 
Eighth Street to Ninth Street, 35 feet wide, $3,0Q0. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 6, to insert: 

Northeast: For paving with bituminous macadam Bladensburg Road, 
Fifteenth and H Streets to the District line, two roadways each 15 
feet wide, $51,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 9, to insert: 

Southeast: For paving with bituminous macadam Alabama Avenue, 
3 Avenue to ey F Road, and Bowen Road, Ridge Road to 
the trict line, 18 feet wide, $21,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 13, to insert: 

Southeast: For placing a temporary gravel surface on Thirty-eighth 
Street, Bowen Road to Suitland Road, 20 feet wide, $9,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 17, after the words 
“Tn all,” to strike out “ $498,600” and insert “$607,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

In all, $607,000, to be disbursed and accounted for as “Street im- 
provements ™ and for that purpose shall constitute one fund. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 27, to insert: 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized 
to close Upper. Water Street, between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
Streets NW., lying between Potomac Park and square 88: Provided, 
That the consent in writing of the owners of all private 9 in 
Square 88 is first had and obtained; and upon the closing of said street 
between the limits named the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia are authorized to transfer the land contained in the bed of said 
street to the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, as a part of the 
park system of the District of Columbia, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 11, to insert: 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized 
to close that portion of Rock Creek Ford Road man between Broad 
Branch Road and Rittenhouse Street upon the application in writing of 
the owner or owners of all of the property abutting on said road be- 
tween the limits named, and upon the closing of said road the land 
embraced therein shall revert to the owners of the abutting property. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 18, to insert: 

McPherson Place NW., between I and K Streets, on the west side of 
McPherson Square, is hereby designated Fifteenth Street, and the sur- 
veyor of the District of Columbia is hereby directed to enter such change 
on the records of his office. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 5, to insert: 

Damages and pa t for ground on account of condemnation pro- 
ceedings : To pay ‘Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller for ground taken And 
dama on account of condemnation proceedings in square No, 2838, in 
the city of Washington, $3,820. 

- The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 17, after the word 
“Georgetown,” to strike out “ $50,000" and insert “there is 
appropriated such sum as is necessary,” so as to make the clause 


read: 

To out the provisions contained in the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation act for the fiscal year 1914 which authorizes the commis- 
sioners to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or highway 
to conform with the plan of the permanent system of highways in that 
portion of the District of Columbia outside of the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown, there is appropriated such sum as is necessary to be 
paid wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 21, after the word 
„buildings,“ to strike out “$25,000” and insert “ $20,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For construction and repair of sidewalks and curbs around public 
reservations and municipal and United States buildings, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 2, after “$1,800,” 
to strike out “and including repairs to Bladensburg Road from 
Fifteenth and H Streets NE. to the District line, at a totul cost 
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not to exceed $51,000 ; and including Alabama Avenue from Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to Ridge Road and Bowen Road, between Ridge 
Road and the District line, at a total cost not to exceed $21,000; 
and including Central Avenue from Bennings Road to the Dis- 
trict line, at a total cost not to exceed $39,000; and including 
Thirty-eighth Street SE., between Bowen and Suitland Roads, at 
a total cost not to exceed $9,000, $370,000,” and insert “ $250,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Repairs to suburban roads: For current work of repairs to suburban 
roads and suburban streets, including maintenance of motor vehicles and 
the purchase or exchange of three light motor vehicles with truck bodies, 
in lieu of three motor vehicles owned by the District of Columbia, at a 
total cost not to exceed $1,800, $250,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Sewers,” on 
page 32, line 5, after the word “ trucks,” to strike out “ $90,000” 
and insert 803,000,“ so as to make the clause read: 

For operation and maintenance of the sewage pumping service, includ- 
ing repairs to boilers, machinery, and pumping stations, and 3 
ment of mechanics, laborers, and two watchmen, purchase of oils, 
waste, and other supplies, and for maintenance of motor trucks, $95,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Streets,” on 
page 34, line 1, after the word “ parts,” to insert “Provided fur- 
ther, That section 9 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
collection and disposal of garbage and miscellaneous refuse for 
the District of Columbia,’ approved May 6, 1918, is repealed,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


Columbia in equal parts: Provided further, That section 9 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the collection and disposal of garbage 
and miscellaneous refuse for the District of Columbia,” roved May 
6, 1918, is repealed : Provided further, That this appr on shall not 
be ava le for collecting es or miscellaneous re 
places of business, large apartment or g houses. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Electrical De- 
partment,” on page 36, line 19, before the word “ each,” to strike 
out “$1,200” and insert “ $1,360,” and in line 23, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out“ $55,015” and insert “$55,655,” so 
as to make the clause read: . 

Electrical Se ee $2,750; assistant electrical eer, $2,000; in- 

rs 81.000, å at $900 each; electrician, $1,200; 2 draftsmen, 

ak $1,000 cach 5 200 cach, T 40 telephone opera 3900 
a 3 ne . 

4 at fiz each, 1 $720, Soat $ ‘ch, 13840; clectrical inspectors— 


1 d 1 $1,800, N 4 at 81 each; assistant cian, 
$1,200; clerks—1 $1,400, 1 1,200, 2 at $1,125 ach. 3 $1,050, 1 $750; 
assistan irman, $620; laborers—2 at $600 each, 2 at 8840 each; 
messenger, $630; storekeeper, $875; in all $55,655. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Public schools,” 
on page 38, line 12, after*the word “ one,” to strike out “ $4,000” 
and insert $3,750,” and in the same line, after the word “ one,” 
strike out “ $3,500" and insert “ $3,750,” so as to make the-clause 
read: 

- Officers: Superintendent, 80,000; assistant Tyr mend $3,750, 

Su 


1 $3,750; director of intermediate instruction, 

gu r of manual training, and director of ruction, 1 
in all, at a minimum salary of $2,400 each ; secre A ; financial 
clerk, $2,000 ; cler! $1,600, 2 at $1,500 each, 1 $1,400, 3 at $1,200 
each, 3 at $1,000 each, 1 (to A é out gone pe of the -] T 
F 120. 2 stenographers, at $1,000 each; messenger, $720; in all, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 21, after the word 
“ officers,” to strike out “1 $900, 8 at $800 each; in all, $7,300” 
and insert 1 $1,200, 8 at $900 each; in all, $8,400,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Attendance officers: Attendance officers—1 $1,200, 8 at $900 each; in 
all, $8,400. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the following as a substitute for that 
amendment, to correct those figures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment to the amendment. 


The READING CLERK. In the committee amendment, page 38, 
line 22, after the numerals “ $1,200,” insert “1 $960,” and in 
the same line strike out. the word “eight” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “seven,” and correct the total so as to read 
“ $8,460.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 41, line 2, after the word 
“schools,” to strike out three hundred and fifty-nine” and in- 
8 “three hundred and eighty-four,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


Group A of class 6, including 7 principals of de manual-trainin, 
schools, 384, at 21.440 each. ES 2 z 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 41, line 20, after the word 


“teachers,” to strike out $2,787,860” and insert $2,823,860.” 


so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for teachers, $2,823,860. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the clerks at the desk be authorized 
to 8 all totals in the bill that have been changed by amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that au- 
thority will be given. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 11, to insert: 

No teacher, clerk, or librarian in classes 1 to 5, inclusive, heretofore 
premoted from one class to another shall receive for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, a less amount of longevity allowance than that 
which such employee was receiving at the time of his most recent 
promotion, 

The amendment was agreed to. 
7 The next amendment was, on page 43, line 9, after the word 

penmanship,” to insert “ principal and teachers in Americaniza- 
tion work,” so as to make the clause read: 

Longevity pay: For longevity pay for director of intermediate instruc- 
tion, supervising principals, supervisor and assistant supervisor of 
manual training, principals of normal, high, manual training nigh, and 

unior high schools, the assistant principals of the Central and McKin- 
ey Manual Training High Schools, the assistant principal (who shall 
be dean of Is) of the Central High School, the assistant principal 
of the bar High School, principals of 

rtments, director and assist- 
ors and assistant directors of 
e, music, domestic science, domestic art, kin- 


and re; te th to fix 


of the 
20, 1906, as amended by the acts a M. 
1910, and June 28. 4012. 5820000 ? Provided: That no part of this sam 


The amendment was agreed to. e 

ene eee was, on page 44, after line 10, to insert: 
rs’ retirement fund: For payment of : Pro- 

vided, That all the authority, dutice. and o paihere eee 8 the 

Secretary of the Treasury under the provisions of the act of Congress 

approv January 15, 1920, entitled “An act for the retirem 


ent of 
ublic-school teachers in the ct of Columbia“ shal 5 
uly 1, 1920, vest in the Com < f — 8 


JJ7)ꝓCCCCCTCCCC00CC00CT0TTTTTTT AII be pert 
Cc 
the United States by the Commissioners of the Piana ; 
said funds shall be held and invested by him; and all 
Seis fe Oe Getter ²³ ae ata ae ee eA, S 
rs un sa. ac * . 
transferred to the Commissioners of the District fri of Columbia. » 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 45, line 21, after the word 
„ each,” to strike out “coal passer, $600,” and insert “two coal 
passers, at $600 each,” and in line 24, after the words “in all,” 
to strike out $13,220” and insert “$13,820,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


Dunbar High School: Engineer, $1,200; assistant engineer, $1,000; 


2 firemen, at $720 each; 2 coal passers, at $600 each; janitor, $1,000; 


assistant janitor, $900; 9 laborers, at $600 each; 2 charwomen, at 8480 
each; watchman, $720 ; in all, $13,820. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 16, before the word 
“laborers,” to strike out “two” and insert “ three,” and in the 
same line, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $2,920” and 
insert “ $3,520,” so as to make the clause read: 

Franklin School: Janitor, $1,000; skilled laborer, $720; 3 laborers, 
at $600 each; in all, $3,520, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 6, after the word 
“ engineer,” to strike out “ $720” and insert “ $900,” and in line 
8, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$6,880” and insert 
“$7,060,” so as to make the clause read: 

Armstrong Manual Training School: Janitor, $1,000; assistant jani- 
or $720; engineer . = . $1209 ; assist- 
laborers at $600 each; in all, $7,060. rr J ii 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 4, after the words 
“In all,” to strike out “$219,270”. and insert $220,650,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

In all, $220,650. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The reading of the bill was continued to line 3 on page 53. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on page 53, after line 3, I 
move to insert, after the word “ purpose,” the words “ with the 
exception of rooms now occupied by grades 1, 2, 3, and 4,” so as 
to read: 


Hereafter the board of education is authorized to use all necessary 
floor and room space in the Franklin School Building for office pur- 
286 2 with the exception of rooms now occupied by grades 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment 
was, on page 53, line 11, after the word “ automobile,” to strike 
out “$35,000” and insert $25,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


„ payment of jani 
rs, and clerks, Poy N 
employees of the eee oy? 
nance of automobile, $25, 
cent of this sum shall 


Provided, 
expended for payment of secretaries, teachers, 
organizers, and clerks. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 18, to insert: 

Section 6 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act 
approved May 10, 1916, as amended, shall not apply m July 15 to 
September 155 1930, to teachers of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia when employed by any of the executive departments or inde- 
pendent establishments of the United States Government. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on page 53, line 21, I move to 
amend the committee amendment by striking out, after the word 
“July,” the numeral “15” and inserting in lieu there of the 
numeral “1.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 53, amend the committee 
amendment by striking out, in line 21, after the word “ July,” 
the numeral “15” and inserting the numeral “1,” so that it 
will read, “shall not apply from July 1 to September 15, 1920.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 2, after the word 
“Navy,” to insert “and children of other employees of the 
United States,” so as to make the clause read: 

The children of officers and men of the United States Army and 
angi f and children of other employees of the United States stationed 
outside of the District of Columbia shall be admitted to the public 
schools without payment of tuition. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 11, after the word 
“addition,” to strike out “including an assembly hall”; in 
line 12, after the words “Petworth School,” to strike out 
“$85,000 ” and insert“ 850,000“; and, in line 15, after the word 
“exceeding,” to strike out “$192,000” and insert “$218,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For additional amount required for an eight-room addition to the 
Petworth School, $50,000; and the commissioners are hereby author- 
ized to enter Into a contract or contracts for the construction of said 
building at a total cost not exceeding $218,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 18, to strike out 
“an eight-room” and insert “a four-room“; in the same line, 
after the words“ Deanwood School,” to strike out “ $40,000” 
and insert “ $25,000”; and, in line 21, after the word “ exceed,” 
to strike out “$190,000” and insert „5110,00,“ so as to make 
the clause read: 

For additional amount mired for a four-room addition to the Dean- 
wood School, $25,000. And the commissioners are hereby authorized 
to enter into a contract or contracts for said building at a cost not 
to exceed $110,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 22, to strike out 
“on eight-room” and insert “a four-room”; in the same line, 
after the word “addition,” to strike out “including assembly 
hall”; and, in line 24, after the word “ School,” to strike out 
“ $10,000 ” and insert “$25,000”; and, on page 55, line 2, after 
the word ‘exceed,’ to strike out “$190,000” and insert 
“ $110,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For additional amount required for a four-room addition to the 
Burrville School, $25,000; and the commissioners are hereby authorized 
to enter into a contract or contracts for said building at a cost not 
to exceed $110,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 4, after the word 
“building,” to strike out “including assembly hall”; in line 6, 
after the word “northeast,” to strike out “$30,000” and insert 
“ $20,000”; and in line 8, after the word “ exceeding,” to strike 
out “ $190,000 ” and insert “ $218,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


For additional amount required for the erection of an eight-room 
Eighteenth and Twentieth Streets and Monroe and 


building, between 
Newton Streets NE., $20,000; and the commissioners are hereby au- 
thorized to enter into a contract or contracts for said building at a cost 
not exceeding $218,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, to strike out lines 9 to 
13, inclusive, in the following words: 

For additional amount required for the erection of an addition to the 
pps e School, 3 assembly hall and gymnasium, $30,000 ; and 
are 


e commissioners ereby authorized to enter into a contract or 
contracts for said building at a cost not to exceed $120,000. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


For the n od 
Bret e e sg 720.0 es the Phelps School for use as a grade 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 16, after the word 
“addition,” to strike out “ including assembly hall”; in line 17, 
after the word “School,” to strike out “ $100,000" and insert 
“$110,000”; and in line 19, after the word “ exceed,” to strike 
Sah $190,000 “ and insert “ $218,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


For the erection of an eight-room addition to the J. R. West School, 
$110,000 ; and the commissioners are authorized to enter into a contract 
or contracts for said building at a cost not to exceed $218,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 20, to insert: 


For additional amount required for an eight room addition to Takoma 
School, $15,000. And the Co: ners of the District of Columbia are 


hereby authorized to enter into contract or contracts for said building 


at a cost not to exceed $218,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1 next amendment was, beginning in line 1, page 56, to 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized and 
empowered to sell to the highest bidder at public auction the following- 
named property belonging to the said District of Columbia, in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia: Lots 821 and 822 in square 3064, together with all 
improvements thereon: Provided, That if in the opinion of the said 
commissioners the highest bid made at said sale for any or all of said 
lots and improvements thereon is not a full and fair price for the same, 
the said commissioners shall have the right to reject such bid or bids 
and shall have the right to sell said property, after due advertisement 
to the highest bidder under competitive proposals for the purchase of 
said property; and that the proceeds of the sale of said lots and im- 
provements thereon shall be e to the purchase of- a site for a 
new school building to be located north of U Street and east of Four- 
teenth Street NW.: Provided further, That u 
board of education provision shall be made 
in the buildings or additions to buildin 
funds available are sufficient to make suc 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Metropolitan 
police,” on page 62, line 21, after “ $1,200,” to strike out “2 at 
$1,000 each; 1 $900, 1 $800” and insert “4 at $1,080 each”; on 
page 63, line 2, after the word “expenses,” to strike out $14,- 
940” and insert “$17,500”; and in the same line, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “ $25,000" and insert ‘ $27,560,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

House of detention: To enable the commissioners to provide transpor- 
tation, including purchase and maintenance of necessary horses, apices 
and harness, and a suitable place for the reception, transportation, 
detention of children under 17 years of age, and, in the discretion of 
the commissioners, of girls and women over 17 years of age, arrested 
by the police on charge of offense against van law in force in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or held as witnesses, or held pending final investiga- 
tion or examination, or otherwise, including 2 clerks, at $1,000 each; 
2 drivers, at $780 each; attendants—1 $1,200, 4 at $1,080 each; cook, 
$500 ; laundress, $500; janitor, $600; miscellaneous expenses, including 
clinic egg met food, upkeep and repair of building, fuel, gas, ice, 
laundry, supplies, and equipmeént, 3 maintenance of motor sta- 
tion vehicle, and other necessary expenses, $17,500; in all $27,560, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 63, line 2, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment by striking out “$17,500” and inserting 
“i * 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest that we make it “ $34,940.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the amount of the estimate? 

Mr, CURTIS.. It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. In other words, if they undertake 
to remodel the old Emergency Hospital, for which this item is 
to be used, it ought to be done all at once, and not at two dif- 
ferent times. 

Mr. CURTIS. I send to the desk an amendment to the amend- 
ment, which correct® the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 63, line 2, strike out the figures 
“ $17,500,” as proposed by the committee, and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $34,940,” and make the total $45,620. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


m recommendation of the 
or library accommodations 
herein provided when the 
provision. 
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The next amendment was, in the items under harbor patrol, 
on page 63, line 7, after the word “ incidentals,” to strike out 
“ $3,500” and insert “$4,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For fuel, construction, maintenance, repairs, and incidentals, $4,000. 

And in line 9, after the words “In all,” to strike out“ $8,800" 
-and insert “ $9,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Health De- 
partment,” on page 67, line_19, after the word “harness,” to 
strike out “ $7,000 ” and insert “ $8,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For maintenance of disinfecting service, including salaries or compen- 
sation for personal services when ordered in writing by the commis- 
sioners and necessary for maintenance of said service, and for purchase 
and maintenance of necessary horses, wagons, and harness, $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 6, page 68, the 
last paragraph read being as follows: 


Bacteriological laboratory: For maintaining and keeping in good or- 
der, and for the purpose of reference books and scientific periodicals, 


$1,000, 

Mr, CURTIS. On page 68, line 5, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment, to correct a misprint. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. - 

The Reaprxe Crenx. On page 68, line 5, strike out the word 
„purpose and insert in lieu thereof the word “ purchase.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 14, page 70, the 
last paragraph read being as follows: 

For clinical examination, adyice, care, and maintenance of children 
under 6 years of age, under a contract to be made with the Washington 
Diet Kitchen by the health officer of the District of Columbia, $15,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. On page 70, line 13, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out the words“ Washington Diet Kitchen“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “ Child Welfare Society.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Courts,“ on 
page 70, line 21, after the word “ officer,” to strike out “ $2,400” 
and insert “ $2,000"; and, on page 71, line 2, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “ $5,385" and insert “ $4,985," so as to 
make the clause read: 

Probation system, supreme court: Probation officer, $2,000; assistant 
probation officer, $1,400; stenographer and typewriter and assistant, 
$900; contingent expenses, $325; maintenance of motor vehicle used in 
3 of official duties, at not to exceed $30 per month, $360; in 

Mr. CURTIS. On page 70, line 22, the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Grass] desires to have the amendment amended so as to 
make the salary of the probation officer $2,200 instead of $2,000, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 70, line 22, after the words 
“ probation officer,” strike out “ $2,400” and insert $2,200.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the items for juvenile court, on 
page 71, line 9, after the words “ probation officers—chief,” to 
strike out “ $1,800” and insert “ $2,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 11, to reduce the 
salary of the assistant chief probation officer from“ $1,500" to 
“ $1,400.” 

Mr. CURTIS. That amendment I hope will be disagreed to, 
That officer has been receiving $1,500 since 1918, and I think his 
salary should remain the same. When we changed it in com- 
mittee we thought it was an increase of salary. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, in line 11, after the 
words “ two at,” to strike out “ $1,200 ” and insert “ $1,260,” and 
in line 16, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $28,480" and 
insert “ $28,700," so as to make the paragraph read: 

Juvenile court: Judge, $3,600; clerk, 74 000; deputy clerk, who is 
authorized to act as clerk in the absence o; that officer, $1,180; financial 
clerk, who is authorized to act as deputy clerk, $1,200 ; His, ae and 
n who is authorized to act as a deputy clerk, $1,080 ; stenogra- 
pher and writer for judge’s work and to aid in keeping 
records in clerk’s office, $1,080; probation officers—chief, $2,000; assist- 
ant chief (who shall also be investigating officer for children’s cases), 

1,500, 2 at $1,260 each, 1 for adult cases $1200, 4 at $1,100 each; 
nvestigating officer for adult cases, $1,200; record and information 
clerk for probation office, $1,200; clerk for probation office, $900; 
2 bailiffs, at $900 each; telephone operator, $600; messenger, $600; 
janitor, $600 ; charwoman, $240; in all, $28,700. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Courts and 
prisons,” on page 75, line 23, before the word“ charwdmen,” to 
strike out “6” and insert “8,” and in line 24, after the words 


in all,” to strike out “ $16,920” and insert “ $17,400,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Courthouse, District of Columbia: For care and protection, under th 
direction of the United States marshal of the District 75 Columbia s 
$1,200; electrician, $900; 4 watchmen, at $720 each; 5 
borers, at $600 each; 6 messengers, at Apo ecis 8 con- 
u comm oner, 20; 

0 rator, $720; attendant in ladies“ waiting room, $800. 8 5 
at $240 each; in all $17,400, to be expended under the direction of the 
Attorney General. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Charities and 
corrections,” on page 77, line 9, after the word “ stenographer,” 
to strike out “ $1,200" and insert $1,400”; in line 11, after the 
word “each,” to strike out “1 $840” and insert “2 at $840 
each“; and in line 14, after the words “in all,“ to strike out 
“ $20,340 ” and insert “ $21,380,” so as to make the clause read: 

Board of Charities: Secretary, $3,500: assistant secretary and stenog- 
1 clerk, $1,400 ; clerk and stenographer, $1,400 ; messenger, 

600 ; inspectors—2 at $1,200 each, 3 at $1,000 each, 2 at $900 each, 2 at 

7572 4720 9 3 5875 net as 9 ot stables) $900, 

; r, ; 5 i 
on conyentions, $400; in all, 3215380. ö 

The amendment was agreed to. 

a The next amendment was, on page 77, line 17, after the word 
ambulances,” to strike out “$1,800” and insert “ $2,400,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For the maintenance of three motor ambulances, $2,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Reformatories 
and correction institutions,” on page 81, after line 9, to insert: 

Hereafter the commissioners are authorized, under such regulations 
as they may prescribe, to sell the 3 roducts of the Home for the 
Aged and Infirm, and all moneys derived from such sales shall be paid 
into the Treasury, one-half to the credit of the United States and one- 
half to the credit of the District of Columbia: Provided, That a report 
of the amount derived from such sales shall be made annually in the 
Book of Estimates. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 25, before the 
word “matron,” to insert “treasurer,” and on page 82, line 4, 
after the words “in all,’ to strike out “ $11,880” and insert 
“ $12,480,” so as to make the clause read: 

National Training School for Girls: Superintendent, $1,200; 
urer, matron, and 4 teachers, at $600 each; overseer, $720; 2 parole 
officers, at $600 each; 7 teachers of industries, at $480 each; engincer, 
225 assistant engineer. $600; night watchman, $480; 2 laborers, at 

300 each; in all, $12,480. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 18, after the words 
„School for Girls,” to strike out“ 856.880“ and insert“ $57,480,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

In all, National Training School for Girls, $57,480. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 19, to insert: 

On and after July 1, 1920, appropriations made for the National 
Training School for Girls shall be disbursed by the disbursing officer of 
the District of Columbia in the manner now provided by law for expendi- 
5 age appropriations for general expenses of the government of said 

strict, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical Chari- 
ties,” on page 83, line 9, after the word “ Hospital,” to strike out 
“$15,000 ” and insert “ $12,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Children’s Hospital, $12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 10, after the word 
“Hospital,” to strike out “$15,000” and insert “ $14,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Providence Hospital, $14,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 11, after the word 
„Hospital,“ to strike out “$15,000” and insert “$14,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Garfield Memorial Hospital, $14,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 12, after the word 
“ Hospital,” to strike out “ $25,000 ” and insert “ $22,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital, $22,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 14, after the word 
„Hospital,“ to strike out “$20,000” and insert “$15,000,” 80 
as to make the clause read: : 

Eastern Dispensary and Casualty Hospital, $15,000, 

The amendment was agreed to, 


ductors, at $720 each; clerk to 


treas- 
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The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

Gallinger Municipal H tal: For continuing the construction of the | 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital, $160,000, 

And insert: 


Gallinger Municipal Hospital: The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are authorized to enter inte a contract or contracts for the 
construction of the Galllnger Municipal 9 and accessory buildings 
u EPOE ap with approved plans at a it of cost not to exceed 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Child-caring 
institutions,” on page 85, line 1, after “ $1,800,” to insert “ assist- 
ant agent, $1,260”; in line 3, before the words “ at $1,200 each,” 
to strike out “2” and insert “3” 5 and in line 5, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$18,200,” and insert 520,660,“ 
80 as to make the clause read: 

aries : 1, ~ ent, 3 a A X 
FFV 
$500 ; laborer, 8500; in all, 820,60. l ‘ d 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, on page 85, line 15, after the word 
Guardians.“ to strike out “$217,200” and insert “$219,660,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

In all, Board of Children's Guardians, $219,660. 


The amendment was agreed to. d 

The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 16, to insert: 

The disbursing officer of the District of Columbia is authorized to ad- 
vance to the agent of the Board of Children’s Guardians, . 5 requisi- 
tions previously approved by the Auditor of the District of Columbia 
and upon such security as may be red of said agent by the com- 
missioners, sums of money not to ex $400 at any one time, to be used 
rar expenses in placing and visiting children, traveling on official business 
Wf the board, and for office and sundry expenses, all such ditures 


to be accounted for to the accounting officers of the District of Columbia 


within one month on itemized vouchers properly approved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, after line 19, to insert: 

All moneys received at said school, as income from sale of products 
and from payment of board of instruction, or otherwise, shall be paid 
over to the commissioners to be expended by them in the support the | 
school during the fiscal year 1921. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Temporary 
Homes,“ on page 88, after Tine 19, to insert: 

National Library for the Blind: For nid and i a = the National 

. 0 


Library for the Blind, located at 1729 H Street * be expended 
3a 58 the direction of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 


$5,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 89, to insert: 
Columbia Polytechnic Institute: To aid the Columbia nE 


Institute for the Blind, located at 1808 H Street NW., to be 
T the direction of the Commissioners of the District of Columbin, 
„900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 5, after the word 
“Superintendent,” to strike out “$4,000” and insert “$3,600,” 
and in line 8, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$9,160”. 
and insert “ $8,760,” so as to make the clause read : 

Workhouse and reformatory: Superintendent, $8,600; physician. | 
$1,680; chief i oe ee TA electrician, $1,200; superinte nt of 
commissary, $1,080; in all, $8,760, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 10, in the items for | 
the reformatory, after the word “maintenance,” to strike out | 
“$20,000 ” and insert “$8,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For fuel for maintenance, $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, on page 92, line 11, after the word 
“Tn all,” to strike out “$145,700” and insert “$143,700,” so as 

to make the clause read: 

In all, $143,700, which sum shall be expended under the direction of 
the commissioners. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 12, to insert: | 


Hereafter the commissioners are authorized, under such regulations as 
they may prescribe, to scli the surplus products of the said workhouse 
and the said reformatory, and all moneys derived from such sales shall 
be 28 into the Treasury, one-half to the credit of the United States 
and one-half to the eredit of the District of Columbia: Provided, That a 
report of the amounts derived from such sales shall be made annually 
in the Book of Estimates. 


The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Militia,” on page 
93, line 16, after the word “stables,” to strike out “$10,000” 
and insert $8,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For rent of armories, offices, storehouses, and stables, $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of “ Water service,” 
on page 95, after line 5, to strike out: 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are directed to in- 
crease scale of water rates in effect in the District of Columbia b 
Bhi hones Weare e n Leese dase 
wise provided by Jaw. re 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Water depart- 
ment,” on page 96, line 23, after the word “ mechanic,” to strike 
out “$2,260” and insert “$2,500,” and on page 97, line 7, after 
the words “ in all,” to strike out “ $96,110” and insert “ $96,350,” 
So as to make the clause read: 


For distribution branch: Superintendent, $2,800; engineer, $2,400; 
t engineers—1 $1,800, 1 $1,700 8 mechani 2,500 ; 
; assistant foremen—1 1 $1,125, i 
5 at 
; inspec- 
„3 at $1,200 


8 firemen at $1,160 
messengers, at ‘$600 each; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 98, to insert: 

For 20-inch water main in Illinois Avenue and Grant Circle to 
Georgia Avenue and Military Road NW., 870,000. 

The anrendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 98, after line 8, to insert: 

For 12-inch water main in F Street between Sixth and Fourteenth 
Streets NW., $20,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 98, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


assessments therefor, 
1 are hereby increased 


and for other oses,” approved nil 
from $1.25 to Bodo and $1 to §2, respectively, per linear front foot for 
any water mains and service sewers constructed or Jald. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 104, after line 2, to insert: 


Sec. 7. That hereafter all per diem npea ao aay con ak oE 
District of Columbia who have been y emph for 15 workin 
days next preceding such days as are jegal holidays in the District 
‘Columbia, and whose emplo nt through and beyond said 


gyment continues 
legal holidays, shall be granted such leave of absence with pay as is 
granted the hy ag annual employees of the District of Columbia for 
said legal holidays. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 104, after line 10, to insert: 


Sec. 8. Officers and members of the Metropolitan police and the fire 
department of the District of Columbia shall be allowed increased com- 
pensation for the fiscal year 1921 in accordance with the provisions of 


section 6 of the pann executive, and judicial appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1 at one halt the rate allowed ethan employees in 
said section. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer an amendment to the amendment. In 


line 12, after the words “ District of Columbia,” I move to insert 
the words “and the United States park police.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I offered an amend- 
ment to the bill some time ago for the relief of Edith D. Macon, 


| daughter and sole heir at law of Davis W. and Elizabeth L. W. 


Bailey, deceased, proposing to pay the sum of $8,127.85 in full 
settlement of the award for $10,519.20 made to the estate of 


| Davis W. Bailey, July 18, 1892, for extra work under his contract 


for laying ‘asphalt pavement in the District of Columbia. I 
proposed the amendment to the pending bill because it had here- 
tofore more than once been offered as an amendment to the 


| District of Columbia apprepriation bill. A bill for this purpose, 


as a matter of fact, passed the Senate in the days gone by, so 
long ago that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, 
but for some reason or other the sum has never been finally 
paid, 

I have talked with the Senator who has the bill in charge 
and he tells me that the amendment was giyen consideration by 
the committee and that the committee thought it ought to be 
included in a deficiency appropriation bill. I wonder if I may 
have the assurance of the Senator having the bill in charge 
that he will insist on having the claim put on that appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to state that the sub- 
‘committee gave this claim very careful consideration. We went 
so far as to send for the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to get their judgment with reference to the claim. After 
very careful consideration the subcommittee came to the conclu- 
sion that it was a claim which it would be unwise to place on the 
District appropriation bill. When the matter came up later in 
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‘full committee the question was discussed and it was generally | 
understood that the claim should go on a deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. 

I will state that, so fur as I am concerned, having given the 
matter the consideration I have as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, that if the Senator offers it as an amendment on the general 
deficiency bill I shall do all I can to help him have it incor- 
porated in that measure. f 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I certainly will appre- 
ciate that. This relief bill has been playing battledore and 
shuttlecock in the Senate for years. As far back as March 10, 
1902, the then distinguished chairman of the District Com- 
mittee, Senator Gallinger, now deceased, recommended its pay- 
ment. Again in 1912, 10 years afterwards, the same distin- 
guished Senator reported the bill again with a recommenda- 
tion that it pass. It did pass in the Fifty-seventh Congress, 
but still the money is not paid. 

It does seem to me sometimes that the poorest paymaster in 
the world is the United States Government, and that the poorer 
the claimant the more difficult it is to get a bill through for his | 
relief. I do not know why it is, but it is so. The original | 
claimants are dead, all of them have passed beyond, and this | 
unfortunate woman has a claim that ought to have been paid | 
to her ancestors, but she is still here knocking at the door of 
the United States and asking for the payment of the claim. : 

I shall ask that the amendment be added to the general į 
deficiency appropriation bill when it comes up, and I do hope 
that the claim may be paid. i 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. Add to the bill a new section, as follows: 

Upon the filing by the owners in the surveyor's office of the District 
of Columbia a dedication of the land necessary to extend Rittenhouse 
Street from the Metropolitan Branch of the Itimore & Ohio Rail- | 
road Co. east to Sligo Mill Road, through reels or tracts of land | 
known as 115/51 and 115/52, the Commissioners of the District of | 
Columbia are hereby authorized and directed, within 30 days thereafter, | 
to institute and prosecute proceedings in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia holding a district court, for the condemnation of | 
the land necessary for the remainder of said street, so as to extend 
same from its present terminus at Blair Road east to Sligo Mill Road. 

Such proceolians shall be governed as to assessment of damages 
and benefits under the laws of said District provided for the con- 
demnation and extension of streets and avenues. And when the land 
for said street is so dedicated and condemned, the said street shall 
be taken and used with its present grade at said railroad tracks with 
the same intent and meaning as any other street so situated, any law 
or regulation to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does this amendment in any way involve an 
appropriation of money? 

Mr, CALDER. It does not. It is simply a street-opening 
matter that is very much desired by the Order of the Eastern 

Star Hospital here in town. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the amendment. I 
understand the property is to be dedicated by the property 
owners on each side. If no other Senator objects to the amend- 
ment it may be inserted in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask who is going to pay for the im- 
provement of the street after it is opened? 

Mr. CALDER. I understand the original improvement of 
streets in this city is done by assessing the abutting property 
owners. 

Mr. SMOOT. Half of it, and only half. 

Mr. CALDER. Of course, the Senator from Utah knows more 
about it than I do, but it was my impression that the original 
improvement was entirely paid for by assessing the abutting 
property owners. 

Mr. SMOOT. One-half of the amount is paid by the owners 
of the abutting property. 

- Mr. CALDER. I am not interested in it except that I was 

asked to introduce the amendment, and it seemed to me to be a 

matter to which there could be no objection. It is very much 

desired, and if there is any objection urged to it in conference, 
- I shall have no complaint if the conferees throw it out. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is nothing in the amendment guarantee- 
ing that the abutting property owners shall pay the expense of 
the improvement of the street, the Senate may just as well know 
now us later that if the road is improved the Government of the 
United States and the District of Columbia will have to pay one- 
half of the cost of the improvement. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the amendment was brought to 
my attention only this morning, and I was advised that it called 
for no appropriation. I understand now that it does, and, as it 
has not been estimated for by the department, I make the point | 
of order against the amendment. | 


be so ordered. 


Mr. CALDER. There is nothing in the amendment providing 
for the paving of the street at all. It only proposes to initiate 
D gs to permit its opening. There is nothing in it at all 
which requires subsequent legislation to pave the street. 

Mr. SMOOT. But does not the Senator think that if Con- 
gress authorizes the opening of the street in the very next Dis- 
trict bill which will be before Congress an appropriation will be 
asked to improve the street? If not, they had better not do 
anything with it. 


; Mr. CALDER. When that time comes we can take the mat- 
er up. 
Mr. SMOOT. We are virtually obligating ourselves to go on 


with the road and improve it. Of course, if the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] wants to allow it to go into the bill for 
further investigation with a view, if he finds that to improve 
the road the Government of the United States will have to pro- 
vide the money, that it shall go out in conference, I have not 
any objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state to the Senator from Utah that 
that was my object. I was told that there would be no appro- 
priation carried in this item. I have not had time to look 
into it, and, in order to save discussion, I make the point of 
order that the item was not estimated for by the District Com- 
missioners. í 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr, President, I submit another amendment, 
which I send to the Secretary’s desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 

Senator from New York will be stated. 
‘ The READING CTERK. On page 60, at the beginning of line 16, 
it is proposed to strike out the word “nineteen” and to insert 
the word “ twenty,” and at the end of the same line, following 
the word “ one,” to insert “ including one driver heretofore paid 
from the appropriation for transportation of prisoners.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator from New York if the driver 
involved is a member of the police force of the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. CALDER. This man has been a driver of the van that 
takes the prisoners from the courts to the house of detention 
and the prison. He was overlooked, I will say, when we passed 
the police bill early in this session, at which time we put all 
the patrol drivers in the uniformed police service. This amend- 
ment affects one man, a man who has been a yan driver here for 
45 years, and it seems to me is meritorious. 

Mr. CURTIS. So far as I am concerned, I shall not object 
to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. It is also proposed, on page S0, line 5, 
after the word “ Jail,” to strike out the words “ including salary 
of driver, not to exceed $1,000”; and in line 8, to strike out 
“ $5,200” and to insert “ $4,200.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is agreed to with- 
out objection. 

Mr. CALDER. 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 49, line 21, it is proposed to 
our out “ $1,200” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,500," so as to 
read: 

For 10 graduate nurses, 3 of whom shall be colored, who shall act as 
public-school nurses, at $1,500 each. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the point of order-against that amend- 
iment that it has not been estimated for by the District Com- 
missioners. a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 
The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and 
open to further amendment. If there be no further amendments, 
the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Secretary 


Without objection, the amendment 


I offer another amendment, which I send to 


I submit another amendment, which I send 


‘may be authorized to correct all totals requiring correction. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 


1920. 
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š CALLING THE ROLL, 
Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 


Ashurst Hale McKellar Smith, Md. 
Bali Harris McNary Smoot 
Calder Henderson Nelson Sterlin 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. New Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Nugent wanson 
Comer Kellogg Overman Thomas 
Culberson Kendrick Page Trammell 
Curtis Keyes Phelan Underwood 
Dial King Phipps Wadsworth 
Dillingham Knox Pi n Warren 

rance Lenroot Ransdell - 

7 Lodge Shep; 
Glass M mber Shields 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. PAGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 13108, being the naval appropriation 
bill, % 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13108) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with; that it be read at this time 
for amendments, and that in the consideration of amendments 
the committee amendments be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Vermont does 
that mean to dispense with the entire reading of the bill? 

Mr. PAGE. No; it will be read, but the committee amend- 
ments will be considered as the reading proceeds, 

Mr. KING. Very well; I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. The bill will be read for action upon the 
amendments of the committee. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
under the head of “Pay, miscellaneous,” on page 4, line 2, 
after the word “ jurisdiction,” to insert“ and for payment of“; 
and, in line 3, after the words “ in all,” to strike out “ $3,550,000 ” 
and insert “ $5,332,000,” so as to make the clause read; 


For commissions and interest; transportation of funds; exchange; 
mileage to officers of the Navy and Naval Reserve Force while travelin 
under orders in the United States, and for actual personal expenses o 
officers of the Sayy and Naval Reserve Force while traveling abroad 
under orders, and for traveling expenses of civilian employees, and for 
mileage, at 5 cents per mile, to mi me eg entering the Nayal Academy 
while proceeding from their homes to the Naval Academy for examination 
and appointment as midshipmen; for actual traveling expenses of female 
nurses; actual expenses of officers while on shore patrol a3 hire of 
launches or other small boats in Asiatic waters; for rent of Di 
and offices not in navy yards; expenses of courts-martial, 3 and 
prisons, and courts of inquiry, boards of inspection, examining boards, 
with clerks, and witnesses’ fees, and traveling expenses and costs; 
expenses of naval defense districts; stationery and recording; ice ok tos 
books ; newspapers and periodicals for the naval service ; all advertising 
for the-Navy partment and its bureaus (except advertising for re- 
cruits for the Bureau of Navigation); copying; ferriage; tolls; costs of 
suits ; com ons, warrants, diplomas, and discharges; relief of vessels 
in distress ; recovery of yaluables from shipwrecks ; quarantine expenses ; 
reports; professional investigation; cost of s 1 instruction at home 
and abroad, — . 5 maintenance of students and attachés: Provided, 
That this appropriation and the appropriation “ Pay, Marine Corps,” 
shall be available for special allowances for maintenance to officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps serving under unusual con- 
ditions ; information from abroad, and the collection and classification 
thereof; all charges pertaining to the Navy Department and its bureaus 
for ice for the cooling of drin ie Watery on shore (except at naval hos- 

itals), telephone rentals and tolls, telegrams, cablegrams, and postage, 
Pa 5 and domestic, and post-office box rentals; and other necessary 
and incidental expenses: Provided further, That the sum to be paid out 
of this appropriation, under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, 
for clerical, inspection, and messenger service in nayy yards, naval sta- 
tions, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1921, shall not exceed $1,000,- 
000 and for necessary expenses for the interned persons and Boge mab of 
war under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department, including funeral 
expenses for such interned persons or prisoners of war as may die while 
under such jurisdiction, and for payment of claims for damages under 
naval act approved July 11, 1919; in all, $5,332,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 19, after the word 
“oil,” to insert “and other fuel”; in line 20, after the word 
“oil,” to strike out “and”; in the same line, after the word 
“ gasoline,” to insert “and other fuel”; and on page 5, line 5, 
before the word “employment,” to strike out “ temporary,” so 
as to read: 


uildings | 


Investigation of fuel oil and other fuel: For an investigation of fuel 
oil, gasoline, and other fuel adapted to naval requirements, including the 
question ‘of supply and storage and the availability economically and 


otherwise of suc supply as wes be allowed by the naval reserves on the 
public domain, and for such other expenses for transportation and hire 
of vehicles in connection with naval petroleum reserves, as the Secretary 
of the Navy may deem appropriate, for the purchase of necessary instru- 
ments and appliances, for the extension of the naval fuel-oil testing 
plant at the navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa., and the employment of civilian 
experts and assistants. f 


The amendment was agreed to. $ 

The next amendment was, on page 5, in line 6, after the word 
“assistants,” to insert “at Washington, D. C., and elsewhere,” 
and in line 7, after the word “elsewhere,” to strike out 
830,000“ and insert “$50,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Navy is directed to take possession of all properties 
within the naval petroleum reserves as are or may become vested 
in the United States; to conserve, develop, use and operate the 
same in his discretion, directly or by contract, lease or otherwise, 
and to use, store, exchange, refine, sell, or otherwise dispose of 
the oil and gas products thereof, and those from all royalty 
oil, for the benefit of the United States; And provided further, 
That such sums as have been or may be turned into the Treas- 
ury of the United States from royalties on lands within the 
naval petroleum reserves prior to July 1, 1921, not to exceed 
$500,000, are hereby made available for this purpose until July 
1, 1922: Provided further, That this appropriation shall be re- 
imbursed from the proper appropriations on aceount of the oil 
and gas products from said properties used by the United States 
at such rate, not in excess of the market value of the oil, as 
the Secretary of the Navy may direct.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he will not pass over that amendment, 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. It is one which the committee has not finally 
decided upon with regard to form, and I think we had better 
pass it over. x 

Mr. PAGE. I shall be very glad to have it passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is an amendment on page 
5, beginning at line 7, providing that “the Secretary of the 
Navy is directed to take possession of all property within the 
naval petroleum reserves,” and so forth. : 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I had passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That went over? 

Mr. LODGE. That went over. 

Mr. SMOOT. All right. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will read it, he will see that it is 
all one amendment. You have to take out the amount appro- 
priated, because it connects with the other. Of course, there is 
no objection to the words “ Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, 
$50,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. LODGE. It is the proyiso that I want to have go over, 
and it has all gone over. 

Mr. SMOOT, I want to make a point of order on it as soon 
as I can, 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Senator that that amendment 
will be modified and I think may meet his objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 6, line 11, after the word “ purposes,” to strike out 
“ $15,876,000 ” and insert“ $25,000,000,” so as to read: 

Aviation, Navy; For aviation, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Navy for procuring, producing, constructing, operat- 
ing, preserying, storing, and handling aircraft, establishment and main- 
tenance of aircraft stations, for experimental work in development of 
aviation for naval purposes, and for the purchase or manufacture and 
issue of special 1 wearing apparel, and similar equipment for 
aviation purposes, $25,000,000, to be expended as follows. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask that that item may be passed 
over until we dispose of the various items which together aggre- 
gate that amount. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, all those items are for one pur- 
pose, and that is to increase the appropriations for aviation. If 
one goes, they will all go. 

Mr, KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I desire, when we 
reach one or two of the amendments farther on, to make some 
inquiry concerning them. If there should be a reduction in those 
items, it would necessitate some little change in the total. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, of course the total should be corrected, as 
it always is. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection, with that understanding. 

Mr. LODGE. But as far as this question of aviation goes, 


It is all one amendment. 


we might as well discuss it now as at any time, I think. 
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Mr. KING. I do not know that I shall have any discussion. 
I simply want to ask a question when we come to one or two of 
the items farther on. 

Mr. LODGE. All of those items ought to be considered to- 
gether. They are all part of the same thing, 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator to say that he had no objection, provided the total was 
looked after. 

Mr. LODGE. The totals will be looked after by the clerks. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to agreeing upon the total, 
providing that if there is any diminution in any of these items 
we will not have to go back and move to reconsider. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly not. The total will be changed, of 
course, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the total is 

to. 

Mr. LODGE. But those aviation appropriations have not yet 
been read. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The committee proposes, on page 6, 
line 11, to strike out $15,876,000” and in lieu thereof to insert 
“$25,000,000.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that that 
amendment is agreed to, with the understanding that if, in the 
consideration of the subsequent items, the amounts are changed 
the clerks will change the total to correspond to them. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 6, line 12, after the word “aircraft,” to strike out 
“ $3,464,400.” and insert “$6,500,000,” so as to read: 

For necessary aircraft, $6,500,000. 7 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I owe an apology to the chairman 
of the committee fer not being familiar with these items. I was 
unable to attend the sessions of the committee when it was con- 
sidering this bill, being absent. With the information which I 
now possess, I am not satisfied with these appropriations. It 
seems to me that they are entirely too much—the item of $6,500,- 
000 for necessary aircrafts the item of $5,400,000 for new con- 
struction at stations; the item of $7,075,000 for maintenance and 
operation of aircraft factory, helium plant, air stations, fleet 
activities, and conversion of tenders, testing laboratories, and 
overhauling planes; and the item of $3,700,000 for continuing 
experiments and development work on all types of aircraft. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the situation now calls 
for the large expenditures for these purposes.that are provided 
for here. It seems to me that there is a duplication, too, with 
respect to a number of the items. For instance, for necessary 
aircraft $6,500,000 is appropriated, and then, for new construc- 
tion at stations, $5,400,000. I am not sure whether that $5,400,- 
000 relates to buildings or relates to aircraft proper. If it re- 
lates to buildings, it seems to me the appropriation is entirely 
too much, because we know that during the war we spent a 
great many millions in the construction of buildings, and it would 
seem to me that we have sufficient, as the aftermath of the war, 
to avoid expending this large sum now for that purpose. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, if the Senator desires I can give 
him the items making up the $5,400,000. 

Mr. KING. I should be glad to get any information the 
Senator cares -to give. 

Mr. PAGE. The items are as follows: 

Air station at Rocka nothing. 

Station at Cape May, $20,000. 

Station at H ton ‘Roads, Bae gree 

Station at San „ S150, 

tion at Pensacola, $270,000. 
activities : 


eston, 000. 
At Lakehurst, $459,000. 
At London, nothing. 
The 1 activities cover the following: 
Rigid Station, Fla. 828 
Rigid Station, West Coast, $2,775,000. 
Dutch Flats, $65,000. 

* 
Narragansett BY, 581,000; 
Philadelphia, no g. 
Anna; IW 


R 


Po 
San Pedro 


Hawaiian Islands, $930,000. 

Astoria, n g. 

Port Angeles, nothing. 

West Coast storage, nothing. 

Those are the items. If the Senator desires to go into fur- 


ther details we can refer to the Book of Estimates, and, 
I think, can go still deeper; but those are the items that 


are reported upon which this estimate of $5,480,000 has been 
KING Mr. Presiden 
5 YG. $: es t, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether those various. amounts are required for the construc- 
tion of buildings? 
ii Mr. PAGE. This is all new construction, I believe, at sta- 
ons. 

Mr. KING. Did the committee believe that $900,000 was re- 
quired at Pearl Harbor for the construction of buildings for 
naval airplanes? 

Mr. PAGE. I should lke to correct myself. The footings 
are not given for each item here, but they are under the head 
of “Stations,” “Existing activities,” and “Proposed activi- 
ties.” The $930,000 is the amount which the department say 
is necessary for this work. 


Mr. KING. At Hawaii? 

Mr. PAGE. At Hawaii; yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. For buildings? 

rs PAGE. For all work connected with the whole matter of 
aviation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not sufficiently advised as 


to these various items, but I confess that they do not strike 
me as being proper or needed. p 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, as I understand the matter, the 
whole question of aviation may be considered here as well as 
anywhere. The House recommended $15,876,000. The Senate 
committee took up this matter with a good deal of care, and de- 
cided that we had not made as large appropriations for aviation 
as we ought. The Senator will remember that last year we 
appropriated 000,000, and after full consideration we were 
unanimously ef the opinion that that sum ought to be appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

Mr. KING. Without desiring to be critical, Mr. President, I 
confess that after making seme little investigation I have been 
unable tọ ascertain what became of the $25,000,000; that is to 
say, I do not think the results justified the tures. 

Mr. PAGE. I have this memorandum, which I think touches 
upon this point pretty well: 

The effect of this amendment is to increase the a 
aviation in the sum of $9,124, 


f 
for attacking the problem will save 
a that this matter is urgent. The developmen 
branch of the Navy of the United States should not be 
bei services of other Governments. 
urposes 


itemized in accordance 
charge of naval aviation. 


That I have read. 


unnnimous. 

There lies at the bottom of this appropriation the policy we 
are going to pursue with regard to naval aviation. There can 
be no doubt that the naval flying machine, the hydroairplane, is 
now and will be one of the most important branches ef naval 
defense. To deprive the Navy under modern conditions of an 
air service would be like cutting off an arm—it would be almost 
a deadly blow. It can not be done, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, for the sum appropriated by the House. It all turns on 
the total appropriation. 

The defense of the Nation is not a subject for economy. Tt is 
false economy to cut down the ations which are neces- 
sary for the Navy as a naval military force. I am as adverse 
to wasting money or to the 5 and heedless expenditure 
of money as anyone can possibly be. 

‘Thin does not come even under the head of those appropria- 
tions which can wait, which need not be made at this time. It 
is for the immediate protection of the country, and to cut and 
pare such appropriations is not economy ; it is wanton extrava- 
gance; it is inviting danger. 

The Hawaiian station, Pearl Harbor, to which the Senater 
particularly alluded, is perhaps the most important single item, 
although it is but a small part of the total appropriation, because 
that is our outpost in the Pacific. The Pacific coast needs naval 
defense more than the Atlantic coast at this time, and it needs 
it now, and everything must be done to strengthen that defense 
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not merely in the fleet, but in all the appurtenances of the fleet 
and all that is necessary to give it its highest efficiency. 

Pearl Harbor is very important to the Aviation Service. It is 
an integral part of the defense of the Pacific coast. If we are 
going to make the appropriation which the committee of the 
Senate regards as absolutely essential, then all these allotments 
ought to go as they have been arranged not only by the care of 
the department but by the care of the committee. 

The question, and the only real question, is whether we are 
going to make an appropriation sufficient to maintain the naval 
aviation, and that depends on the addition of ten millions, which 
the coifimittee proposes. There is nothing in the bill, in my judg- 
ment, so important to the safety of the United States as this 
item. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I suggest to the Senator that the 
probabilities are that one-half of our Navy will be on the Pacific 
coast, andi therefore the great importance of supplying this arm 
for the protection of that portion of the Navy. 

Mr, LODGE. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. That 
is absolutely true. It is one of the most important arguments 
for it. We not only must have the Navy, we must have a 
capable independent fleet on the Pacific coast, and the sooner 
we meet that the better. If danger is coming, it is coming there. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word. I do not disagree 
with my distinguished friend, the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Lope], generally speaking. It has been the policy of our 
Government for many years to build up an adequate Navy. It 
has been felt that the defense of this country rested upon the 
Navy rather than upon a large standing Army. With that 
policy I do not think any patriotic American can complain, 

It does seem to me, however, that in these days of peace to ex- 
pend approximately $1,000,000,000 for military and naval pur- 
poses for one year is imposing too great a burden on the tax- 
payers and upon the people. I am afraid that there is not sufti- 
cient economy in the administration of the War and Navy De- 
partments, if we are to spend approximately $1,000,000,000 this 
coming year for the Military and Naval establishments. 

Mr. President, I do not know what the bill of Great Britain 
will be for the coming year for her navy, but I believe it will be 
less than this; and when we remember the expenditures of the 
Government before entering the war, and when we take into 
account the tremendous burdens we will have to bear for the 
coming year, it occurs to me that approximately a billion dollars 
is too much for the Army and the Navy. 

I appreciate the fact that to attack this bill successfully there 
must be an adequate knowledge of each particular item. I do 

-not have a sufficient knowledge respecting these items to chal- 
lenge attention particularly to any one as being extravagant. 
But remembering the appropriation we made last year for naval 
aviation, and counting the results of that appropriation, I have 
not any hesitancy in saying that the amount which is called 
for in this bill is entirely too much. I think the aggregate 
amount of the bill is too much. 

The House passed a bill appropriating $425,289,574. The Sen- 
ate committee has added to that more than $40,000,000, and the 
report of the committee bearing upon it states that the amount 
appropriated by the bill for purely naval purposes is $466,236,- 
574. It is interesting to note that the estimates submitted in 
November, 1919, for the support of the Naval Establishment for 
the fiscal year 1921 totals $573,131,254.80, and then there were 
formal supplemental estimates aggregating $9,500,000, then a 
supplemental recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy for 
new ship construction, to cost $195,000,000, one-half of which 
was recommended to be made available in the next fiscal year, 
which would be $98,000,000. So the total amount requested for 
the Naval Establishment for the next fiscal year was $680,681,- 
254.80. 

Yet this is a Republic and we are two years removed from the 
war. We are now asked to appropriate the stupendous sum of 
more than half a billion dollars for the current year. It is 
entirely too much, and in my judgment it will not meet with the 
approval of the American people. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, in line 14, after the 
word “aircraft,” to strike out “$300,000” and insert “ $400,- 
000”; in line 16, after the word “stations,” to strike out 
“ $1,257,000"; in line 17, after the word “training,” to strike 
out “$100,000” and insert “ $150,000"; in line 18, after the 
word “plant,” to strike out “aircraft” and insert “air”; in 
line 19, after the word “activities,” to insert “and conversion 
of tenders”; in line 20, after the word “ planes,” to strike out 
“ $6,044,600” and insert “ $7,075,000"; in line 21, after the 
word “ work,” to strike out “for”; in line 22, after the word 
“ aircraft,” to strike out “ $2,935,000” and insert “ $3,700,000”; 


and on page 7, line 15, before “ continental,” to insert “ the"; so 
as to read: 


Aviation, Navy: For aviation, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Navy, for 1 producing, constructing, oper- 
ating, preserving, storing, and handling aircraft, establishment and 
maintenance of aircraft stations, for experimental work in development 
of aviation for naval purposes, and for the purchase or manufacture and 
issue of special clothing, wearing apparel, and similar Seat for 
aviation purposes, $25,000,000, to be expended as follows: For neces- 
sary aircraft, $6, 000 ; for necessary equipment for heavier-than-air 
and lighter-than-air craft, $400,000; to continue authorized construction 
of one rigid airship, $1,500,000; for new construction at stations, 
$5,400,000 ; for new equipment for training, $150,000; for maintenance 
and operation of aircraft factory, helium plant, air stations, fleet 
activities, and conyersion of tenders, testing laboratories, and for over- 
hauling of planes, $7,075,000; for continuing experiments and develop- 
ment work on all types of aircraft, $3,700,000; for pay of classified 
force, $275,000; and the money herein 5 appropriated for 
“ Aviation ” shall be disbursed and accounted for In accordance with 
existing law as “Aviation” and for that 1 shall constitute one 
fund: Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for drafting, clerical, 
5 and messenger service for aircraft stations shall not exceed 
$275,000: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, and pay out of 
this appropriation the amounts due on claims for dam which have 
occurred or may occur to private property growing out of the opera- 
tions of naval aircraft, where such claim goes not exceed the sum of 
$500: Provided further, That all claims adjusted under this authority 
during any fiscal year shall be reported in detail to the Congress by the 
Secretary of the Navy: Provided further, That no part of this appro- 
peaton shall be expended for maintenance of more than six heavier- 
han-air stations on the coasts of the continental United States: 
Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for 
the construction of a factory for the manufacture of aeroplanes, 


The amendment was agreed to. è 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Bureau of 
Navigation," on page 8, line 23, after the word “ service,” to 
insert “rental, maintenance, operation, exchange, and repair of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles for official use,” so 
us to make the clause read: 


Transportation and recruiting: For travel allowance of enlisted men 
discharged on account of expiration of enlistment; transportation of 
enlisted men and apprentice seamen and applicants for enlistment at 
home and abroad, with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in 
lieu thereof; transportation to their homes, if residents of the United 
States, of enlisted men and apprentice seamen discharged on medical 
survey, with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu thereof: 
transportation of sick or insane enlisted men and apprentice seamen 
to hospitals, with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lien 
thereof; transportation of enlisted men of the Naval Reserve Force to 
and from duty, with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu 
thereof; transportation of civilian officers and crews of naval auxil- 
jaries; apprehension and delivery of deserters and stragglers, and for 
railway guides and other expenses incident to transportation ; expenses 
of recruiting for the naval service; rental, maintenance, operation, ex- 
change, und repair of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles for 
official use; rent of rendezvous and expenses of maintaining the same: 
advertising for and obtaining men an be Paces seamen; actual and 
necessary expenses in lieu of mileage to officers on duty with traveling 
recruiting parties, $3,500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 12, page 9, the 
last paragraph read being as follows: 

Recreation for enlisted men: For the recreation, amusement, comfort 
contentment, and health of the Navy, and for such other pu 0 
like character as the Secretary of the Navy may deem advisable, to be 
expended in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe: Provided, That not more than one 

rson shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding 

1,800 per annum, $800,000. 

Mr. PAGE. I have been asked to allow this paragraph to be 
passed over until a later time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 9, after the word 
“ranges,” to strike out “$100,000” and insert “ $150,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Gunnery and engineering exercises: Prizes, trophies, and badges for 
excellence in gunnery, target practice, engineering exercises, and for 
economy in fuel consumption, to be awarded under such rules as the 
Secretary of the Navy may formulate; for the purpose of printing, 
recording, classifying, compiling, and publishing the rules and results: 
for the establishment and maintenance of shooting galleries, target 
houses, targets, and ranges; for hiring established ranges, and for 
transporting equipment to and from ranges, $150,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 18, after the words 
“paid to,” to strike out “ officers” and insert “ members,” and 
in line 19, after the word “ Force,” to insert “which shall not 
exceed $100 for the first enrollment or $30 for any subsequent en- 
rollment of enrolled (enlisted) men,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Outfits on first enlistment: During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, the clothing and small stores fund shall be charged with the valuo 
of all issues of clothing and small stores made to enlisted men and 
1 seamen required as outfits on first enlistment, not to exceed 
$100 each, and for civilian clothing not to exceed $15 per man to men 
given discharges for bad conduct, undesirability, or inaptitude, and the 


— 
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aid to members of the Naval Reserve Force, which 


uniform gratuity P 
shall not exceed $100 for the first enrollment or $30 for any subsequent 
enrollment of enrolled (enlisted) men. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 14, after the word 
“inspection,” to strike out “$500,000” and insert “ $1,200,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


Instruments and supplies: Supplies for seamen's quarters; and for 
the purchase of all other articles of equipage at home and abroad ; ane 
for the payment of labor in equipping 1 therewith and man 

of such articles in the several navy y: ; all puo e and towage of 
ships of war; canal tolls, 9 Aok and Pe Re es, and other 
armai incidental expenses of a a aa services and materials 
in repairing, py pautlexl adjusting, Aten compasses on shore and 
on board ip; 3233 cal and as PORODICA instruments and repairs to 
; libraries for shi of war, professional boo! schoolbooks, and 
papers; maintenance 01 gunnery and other training classes ; aoe 
com fittings, including Din actes, ipods, and 2 — appendages 
ship's compasses; logs and other appliances for measuring the Si 8 
wares and leads and other appliances for . photographs, photo: O- 


phic instruments and mar erials, printing ou 
or the n civilian ctricians for gyrocompass testing and 4 in. 
on, $1,200,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 12, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “ $125,000” and insert “ $250,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Naval training station, California : Maintenance of nayal training sta- 
tion, Yerba Buena Island, Calif.: Labor and material; 8 and 
wharves; general care, repairs and 1 of grounds, bu dings, 
and wharves; wharfage street car fare; 1 an 
maintenance of live stock, and attendance N aes W. im: 
zines an e 
instruction 


< i g boxes and mat 
other’ contingent expenses ; — 5 nance of 
and F einer ati for SaS seamen ; in all, $250,000. 


The amendment was agreed t 

The next amendment was, on Sage 13, line 5, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$250,000” and insert “$300,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Naval training station, Rhode Island: Maintenance of naval training 
station, Rhode Island: Labor and material, buildings and wharves; 
dredging channels; extending sea walls; repairs to causeway and sea 
wall; general care, repairs, and improvements of grounds, buildings, and 
wharves wharfage, fi ge, and street car fare; purchase and mainte- 
nance 3 of live stock and attendance on same; wagons, carts, im- 
pieneni: and tools, and repairs to same, including e maintenance, 

operation of two horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles to 
be used ges Bs for official 8 fire engines and extinguishers; gym- 
nastic fie genera 5 75 and other articles needed in instruction ot 
apprentice seamen ting outfit and materials and maintenance of 
same; heating and n station „ books, schoolbooks, and penoa 
cals; 'fresh water an ; pack ng boxes and materials; and all 
other contingent i All. l ier ures and suitable entertainments for nap: 
prentice seamen; in ‘ie oH, : Provided, That the sum to be d 
out of this appropriation . san the direction of the Secretary of Pine 
Navy for clerical, drafting, inspection, and messenger service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, shall not exceed $15,701.60. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 5, after the words 
Great Lakes,” to strike out “$500,000 ” and insert “ $600,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


seamen > ais outfit and material and peng sytem nl of same; heat- 


ing and lighting and 
mains tunnel, and baled 25 and earn 


t expenses: 


peg on under the 
direction’ of Keoki Serea of the goto for clerical, drafting, in 


tion, and messe ce for 1 year beat r June 30, 1921, 
7650 ae exceed 1 $45,000} gr all, naval 5 station, Great "Lakes, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 14, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “ $300,000” and insert “ $500,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


ting base, Hampton Roads, Va.: 
1 nu val operating base, Vir ia, 
bak the school- 


„inspection, and messen 
the fe 81 50 gp i mate 4021 ect hot exceed $25,000 
$500,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 14, after line 14, insert the 


following: 


The Secretary of ye Navy is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to 
establish at eck of the permanent naval ing stations summer 
schools for boys between the — — of 16 and 20 years. For this purpose 
he is authorized to use such buildin ngs, or other accommodations, at such 

3 to loan any navy: Bien will fe necessary for such pur- 
8 o give instructions wn t them for service in the 

avy of the “United States. He is 5 to establish and 55 
such rules within the camp as — and to detail such 
members of the mare) permana as ‘may be reautind in order to encour- 


age and of this act. 
The Secre ee e Navy ae further Pale gy to loan the neces- 
sary naval uniforms . SEs od of training and to furnish sub- 


sistence, medical attendance, an other necessar: 
for those attending these schools: Provided. 

tion, with the consent of their parents or 

in the Naval Reserye Force for not less than 
person not so enrolled shall be admitted to said training schoo}. For 
3 the provisions of this paragraph the sum of $375,000 is 
appropr: 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, not quite understanding the first part of the amendment 
tendered, whether the purpose is to take into these schools 
civilians? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes; any boy who wants to serve and receive the 
education to fit him for naval life may enroll in the Naval 
Reserve and obtain the benefits of this legislation. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that schools conducted 
under those circumstances would be calculated to obtain recruits 
for the Navy? Is that the purpose of the provision? 

Mr. PAGE. The purpose of the provision is to give boys 
between 16 and 20 years of age an opportunity to receive an 
education that will fit them for naval life. 

Mr. KING. No one could disagree with any proposition that 
would provide for properly training those who have enlisted in 
the Navy, but I am not quite clear as to the advisability of the 
Navy Department establishing schools wherever it’ sees fit for 
the purpose of educating civilians. 

Mr. PAGE. I will say to the Senator that we had this matter 
under advisement for some time, and finally cut the appropria- 
tions from $750,000 to $375,000. These are the items: 


incidental expenses 
those under instruc- 
rdians, 


Subsistence for two months $105, 000 
Clothing, partial outfits, at $50 each 222222 250, 000 
CRYO: CRT in oe sheen lg A iene ices TAE 20, 000 


We have cut it down to the minimum, if we are to carry out 
the provision which seeks to educate boys in naval affairs. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I will state 
that in the Army reorganization bill we incorporated a provision 
for voluntary military training in the Army. 

It is impossible to get recruits for the Navy unless an oppor- 
tunity is afforded to educate boys who have naval proclivities. 
We have made a very restricted provision here. Under it about 
5,000 boys a year can be called into the naval service. 
further and do better than we did with the Army. They go 
into these schools and receive instruction, say, 5,000 of them 
a year, and they are enrolled in the Naval Reserve Force for 
three months, and they enter the Naval Reserve. When they 
are in the Naval Reserve, if an emergency should arise or 
war should come on, the Government could call out all these 
men, so educated for these two or three months in the Naval 
Reserve, and have men efficient for some service, without 
| Inert them and keeping them in the service all during the 

erim. 

To my mind it is one of the most efficient schemes for pro- 
viding an efficient Naval Reserve and having a supply of men 
ready in case of war. I think it is one of the best provisions in 
the bill. The Senator from Utah will later realize that when | 
he understands it. If each year we can take 5,000 boys and 
equip them for naval service and teach them to be expert sea- 
men and put them in the Naval Reserve, where they must be 
retained for four years, subject to the orders of the Government, 
and pay them nothing, except during the time of instruction, 
and then be able to call on them in case of war, we have pro- 
vided a very prompt and efficient way to have a Naval Reserve 
in time of emergency. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by, the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 16, after the 
word “ Force,” to insert“ and Naval Militia”; in line 18, after 
the word “wharfage,” to strike out “$50,000” and insert 
“ $500,000”; and, in line 19, after the word“ That,“ to insert 
“ except in case of emergency,” so as to make the clause read: 

Naval Reserve Force: For expenses of rey administering, 


and recruiting the Naval Reserve Force and val Militia; for the 
and rental of 7800,06: Pree eg et the 
t exept: in case 


janitors, and 55 . 

of emergency the money pb i in this act shall 
be used for the 8 of any member of the Naval Reserve Force 
except with his own consent. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


pay of n 


We go 


| 
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The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 22, to insert: 

Receiving barracks: Maintenance of receiving barracks, $200,000, 

Mr. PAGE. At this point, on page 14, line 22, I wish to-offer 
the following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprxe CLERK. On page 14, at the end of line 22, after 
the word consent,“ insert the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That of the Organized ig ong as 5 by law. 
such part of the same as may be duly prescribed in 17 riita: “and sudi 
85 oe i Herat of Columbia — — — — a * 


a organized an 
Navy in 9 Order No. 153, ; dared 3 BAR E eae 10, 19 
the act of Congress which became a 


part of the Naval Reserve the 14 shal — 

thorized to maintain and 1 5 Pa “sald Naval initia as 

in said act of Februar 6, 1914: And hat the 

members of said Naval Militia to secure the benefits "OF this act Mu 

enroll in the Naval Reserve Force and shall have all the benefits, 

gratui privil and emoluments as provided by law for other 
members of said Naval and all duty performed in the 


Reserve Force; 
Naval Militia shall, with the approval 
be counted as active service for maintenance of efficiency as provi 
by law for members of the ng Tye 2 
e for the Naval Reserve Force shall be, and 
available for the ‘Naval Militia : and provided furth 
of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
affect the Naval Militia, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the chairman of the committee 
whether this Naval Militia is confined to a few States or whether 
it applies to all the States? 

Mr. PAGE. It may apply to all the States, as I understand 
it. I should like to read for the benefit of the Senator just a 
few sentences from a letter of the Secretary of the Navy: 

The Naval Militia of New York, which is a very splendid body of 
men and did excellent work in the war, is 25 this position : That unless 
we restore the status which was prepared by a body of officers of the 
Navy of 1915, it is not permissible tor the department to furnish arms, 

ulpment, and vessels for training at the — scretion of the Secretary 

the Navy to the Naval Militia. Under th i laws, while the 
Naval Militia is ready and I have not the authority to furnish 
them arms even in the greatest emergency, and therefore I am writi 
to suggest that you adata rate in the bill the inclosed amendmen 
after the word“ consent? 0 on line 22, page 14. This will give sub- 
stantially to the Naval Militia the same status as the Na Militia 
nad before the war and will preserve them as part of the Naval Reserve 

orce, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 16, after the word 
“secretary,” to strike out “$1,800” and insert “$2,200”; in 
line 17, after the word “ mechanic,” to strike out “ $1,800” 7 
insert 52,200“; in the same line, after the word “at,” to 
strike out “$900” and insert “$1,080”; in line 18, after the 
word “at,” to strike out “$900” and insert “$1,200” 5 in line 
22, before the word “ laundresses,” to strike out “two” and in- 
sert “five”; in line 23, after the word “each,” to strike out 
<3 laundresses, at $300 each”; in line 25, before the word 

“waitresses,” to strike out “4” and insert “10”; in the same 
line, after the word “ each,” to strike out “4 waitresses, at 
$300 each”; on page 16, line 2, before the word laborers,” 
to strike out “7” and insert “5”; in line 7, after the word 
“each,” to strike out “3” and insert 2“; in line 8, after 
the word “at” where it occurs the first time, to strike out 
“$600” and insert “$660”; in line 13, before the word “ total,” 
to insert 1 electrician, $1,400; 2 stenographers and typewriters, 
at $1,400 each; 1 stenographer and typewriter, $1,200; 1 
stenographer and typewriter, $1,000; 1 telephone operator, 
$900”; and in the same line, after the word “ employees,” to 
strike out “$39,540 ” and insert “$47,280,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Naval Home, Philadelphia, Pa., pay of employees: One secretary, 

200; 1 foreman mechanic, $2,200; 1 superintendent of grounds, at 

1,080; 1 steward, at $1,200; 1 store laborer, at $660; 1 matron and 
office assistant, at 8720; 1 beneficiaries’ attendant, at 3 1 
cook, at $660; 1 assistant meek: at $540; 1 assistant cook, at $480; 
chief laundress, at $420; 5 laundresses, at 8360 each; 1 chief 
3 scrubbers, at $360 each; 1 head waitress, =. $480; 10 
; 1 kitchen attendant, at $540 5 laborers, at 
— 8 5 laborers, at $540 pic 


of the Secretary of the Na 
rovided 


idan at 
1 chauffeur, coal truck, at ; 1 
chauffeur, email truck, at 3840: i chauffeur, governor’s car, 
electrician, $1,400; 2 'stenographers and typewriters, at 2 ected each; 
1 stenographer and typewriter, $1,200; 1 stenographer an typewriter, 
$1,000; 1 telephone operator, $900; total for employees, $47,280. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 6, after the word 
“purposes,” to strike out “$105,366” and insert “$110,366,” 
and in line 7, after the word“ Home,” to strike out “$144,906 ” 
and insert “ ag 646,” so as to make the druge. read: 


and of sick and insane beneficiaries, their attendants, and necessary sub- 
sistence for both, to and from other Government hospitals ; ; employment 
of such beneficiaries in 5 — about the Naval Home, as may be author- 
ized by the Secretary of the Navy, on the recommendation of the gov- 
ernor; support of beneficiaries, and all other contingent expenses, in- 
eluding the maintenance, repair, and operation of one h rawn pas- 
senger-carrying vehicle, “two motor-propelled vehicles, and one motor- 
Propelled 1888 vehicle, to be used only for a pur- 

$11 : all, Naval Home, 8 which sum shall be paid 
out pat of te —.—— from the naval pension fund. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Bureau of Ord- 
nance,” on page 18, line 9, after“ $2,000,000,” to insert “of which 
$100,000 is authorized for drafting and technical force to be em- 
ployed in the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia,” so as to make the clause read: 


Ordnance and ordnance stores: For procuring, producing, preserv- 
— rra roH ee ordnance material; for the armament of shi for 
Soccer, labor to be used in the general work of the Ordnance 
Department; for furniture at naval ammunition depots, torpedo stations, 
etal! ordnance plants, and pro grounds; for maintenance of prov- 
ing grounds, powder factory, t 0 stations, gun factory, ammunition 
depots, and naval ordnance plants, and for target practice ; for the main- 
3 repair, or o tion of horse-drawn and motor- aed 1 pat 
ee vehicles, to be used only for officia 
ammunition depots, ndval proving roma naval „ minnie: 
and naval torpedo stations, and — the i. of chemists, cleri draft- 
ing, inspection, and messenger s navy yards, naval stations, 
ordnance plants, and „ —— unition Poe ra That 
quarterly — on all gasoline passenger and ght automóbiles shall 
be made on form No. ae ene nee. copy of Se 8 shall be filed in 
the Bureau of Yards and hat the sum to be 
paid out = this appropriation * the Deed at the Secretary of 
the Navy for chemists, clerical, drafting, inspection, watch and 
messenger service in navy yards, naval stations, naval ordnance plants, 
and naval ammunition depots for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1921. 
shall not exceed 52,000, of which 3 is 1 zed for drafting 
and technical force to be employed in the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy 


Department at Washington, District of Columbia; in all, $17,500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 14, to insert: 


To o station, Newport, R. I.: For labor and material; general care 
of an Zepairi to grounds, da, buildings, and wharves; boats, 3200000." 
instruments, tools, experimen general torpedo’ outfits, $200 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Bureau of 
Yards and Docks,” on page 20, line 3, after the word “ leave,” 
to strike out“ $6,500,000 ” and insert $9,000,000,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks: For eral maintenance 
of yards and namely, for boo! maps, models, and drawings; 
purchase and repair of fire engines; fire apparatus and plants; ma- 
chinery ; opera non, 3 purchase, ntenance of horses and drivin 
teams, carts, ti wheel 
and horse-drawn 


water tolls, and ferriage 
and Sa Ae Arani pay 3 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 22, to insert: 

Navy yard 8 Mass.: Dry dock, South Boston, accessories and 
equipment, $300,000 

The N was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 5, after “$200,000,” 
to insert “two cranes for building slips, $100,000,” and in line 
6, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$297,000” and insert 

“$397,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


Navy INR New York, N. Y.: Storage avian T g 
pentine, $6,000; additional wood block paying, $ 
Pubuting 23 41, 


$807,000." 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 13, after“ $100,000,” 
to insert “two cranes for building slips, $100,000,” and in line 
14, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$1,100,000” and in- 
sert “ $1,200,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa.: 7 80 Sores to Se and ba ane 1815 


cost is increased to $6,300,000, „ $100,000 ; 
ine cranes for building slips, 955 000; in 933 af 21.2 200, 0008, = * s 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 23, after “ $220,000,” 
to insert “crane for building slip, $50,000; water-front im- 
provements to continue, $250,000 ; in all, $520,000,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


for tor f. a. lp 850, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. PAGE. I suggest on page 22, after line 2, to insert the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 


asoline and tur- 
Pere dis- 

; steel ae crane He a and electric 1 
7 two cranes f building slips, $100,000; in all, 


Va. = Steel storage, to complete, $220,000 ; Sirk 
f water-front improvements to continue, 825 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Vermont will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLEnK. On page 22, after line 2, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Naval Station, Key West, Fla.: Distilling plant, $75,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 

on page 22, after line 4, to insert: 


Docking and repair plant, San Francisco Bay: Toward the establish- 
ment of a docking and repair plant for — 5 ships on San Francisco 
with _ necessa tacitis, 


The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to exchange a tract 
of land containing 10.427 acres, more or less, owned by the United 
States, comprising a portion of the naval radio station, South San 


purposes. 

Mr. PAGE. In the committee amendment, on page 22, line 
10, after the word “the,” I move to strike out “2” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “3”; in line 11, after the comma, fol- 
lowing the word “California,” to insert the words “or Car- 
quinez, Calif.“; and in line 14, to strike out “ October 1” and 
insert in lieu thereof November 15.” That is practically all 
one amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 23, after line 14, to insert: 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to accept from King 
County, Wash.. free from any encumbrances, tract of land containing 
S enes 8 less, at Sand Point, for use as an aviation base. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 9, after ** $200,000,” 
to insert joint Army and Navy water-supply system for Fort 
Kamehameha and Ford Island, $190.000,” and, in line 11, after 
the words “in all,” to strike out “$890,000” and insert “ $1,080,- 
000,” so as to make the clause ee x Ae hata 

Ja Z aii: Electric connections to dry dock, 
sik dbo arro] 3 $200,000 ; quay wall commecting 
dry dock and wharf, $330,000; machine shop, to continue, $100,000 ; 
electric-system extensions, 8 08 00 n arm 1 ee 1 

e, s! ; * 
10 system for Port Kamehameha and Ford Island, $190,000. ; in all, 


The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 11, to insert: 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to exchange a tract 
of land containing 81.7 acres, more or less, being a part of Puuloa Rifle 
Range Reservation, located at the entrance to Pearl IIarbor. Hawaii, 
forming the northeasterly portion of said reservation, for an equal acre- 
age of land free from encumbrances and located adjoining the north- 
westerly portion of said reservation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 19, to insert: 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to exchange certain 
land now a part of the naval station property at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
necessary for the extension of Punchbowl Street, city of Honolulu 
through the naval station, for certain land now owned or to be acquired 
by the Territory of Hawaii, lying to the northeast of the naval station, 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and containing 132 acres, more or less, required 
for naval purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 5, to insert: 

Naval station, Olongapo, Philippine Is'ands: Pontoon for 20-ton float- 
ing derrick, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. I submit an amendment, to come in on page 25, 
between lines 7 and 8, inserting a new paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Vermont will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 25, after line 7, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

The Secretary of the 8 is hereby authorized to construct a = a 

N ro- 


pital building at Olongapo, I., at a cost not 5 fe ses 


vided, That the proceeds derived from the sale of the e 


. Repos 
are hereby made available, in an amount not to exceed $75,000, for the 
construction of said building. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 25, line 16, after the word “ fuel,” to insert “ Fuel-oil 
storage at Puget Sound, Wash., $1,050,000; fuel-oil storage at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, $1,000,000”; and in line 21, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$85,000” and insert “ $2,135,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


Depots for coal: For depots for coal and fuel: - 

at Puget Sound, Wash., $1,050,000 ; fuel-oil ane Se pears: Nicene 

Havel 31,000,000 418000 oat S axe sm custody of nava 
* ; ste: ; 

pe ll. 2,158.00 988 system at Yorktown, Va., $25,000; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 25, after “ $10,000,” 
to insert “ which sum is hereby made immediately available for 
the control of malaria and mosquito breeding,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


Naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.: Hot-water returns to 
boiler house, $100,000 ; additional railroad track, $25,000; comfort sta- 
tions. $36,000 ; sanitation, $10,000, which sum is hereby made imme- 
diately available for the control of malaria and mosquito breeding; in 
all, $171,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 15, to insert: 


Submarine base, San Pedro, Calif.: Toward the development of a 
submarine 1 eenaa That tbe Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby authori to accept from the ay of Los Angeles, Calif., free 
from encumbrances, and without cost to the United States Government, 
a certain tract of land in the harbor of Los Angeles, Calif., for use as 
. ni for a naval submarine base, and coutatuing 3 acres, more or 

Mr. PAGE. In the committee amendment on page 26, line 16, 
after the word “base,” I move to strike out the words “ San 
Pedro” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ Los Angeles Har- 
bor (San Pedro).” The amendment to the amendment is offered 
simply for the purpose of identifying San Pedro as a part of 
Los Angeles. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. Also, in the committee amendment, on page 26, 
line 20, after the word “encumbrances,” I move to insert the 
words “and conditions”; and in line 23, after the word “ con- 
taining,” to strike out the remainder of the paragraph and in 
lieu thereof to insert 50 acres, more or less, of hard land and 
173 acres, more or less, of submerged land.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 27, after line 10, to insert: 

Submarine, destroyer, and aviation base, Port Angeles, Wash, : To- 
ward the development of a submarine, destroyer, and aviation base, on 
land owned by the United States, $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 20, after the word 
“ stations,” to strike out $3,000,000” and insert “ $4,000,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Repairs and preservation at navy yards: For repairs and preserva- 
tion at navy yards, fuel depots, fuel plants, and stations, $4,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 21, after the word 
„works,“ to strike out “$10,070,950” and insert “ $15,766,950,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Total public works, $15,766,950, and the amounts herein appropriated 
therefor, except for repairs „ at navy yards and stations, 
shall be available until expend 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts,” in the item of appropriation for pay of the 
Navy, on page 82, line 12, before the word “ fails,” to strike out 
“ declines and,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That retainer pay provided by existing law shall not be 
paid to any member of the Naval Reserve Force who fails to train as 
provided by law during the year for which he declines to train. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, PAGE. I offer an amendment to come in on page 32, after 
line 13. I send the amendment to the desk and ask the Secre- 
tary to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 32, after line 13, it is proposed 
to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


That hereafter, immediately upon official notification of the death 
from wounds or disease, not the result of his own misconduct, of any 
officer or enlisted man on the active list of the Regular Navy or Regular 
Marine Corps, or on the retired list when on active duty, the Paymaster 
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shall cause to be paid 
be no widow to the child or chil 


- General of the Navy 


pou nr by an amount to six months’ pay 
a ee ee a ee meee ee 

ecretary 0 e Navy s es ations requ: ea er 
and enlisted man asine no wife or child to desi te the depend- 
ent relative to whom this amount shall be d in case of his death, 
Said amount shall be paid from funds appropriated for the pay of the 
Navy and Marine Corps: Provided, That nothing in this section or in 
other existing legislation shall be construed as making the provisions 
of this section applicable to officers or enlisted men of any forces of 
the Navy of the United States other than those of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, and nothing in this section shall be construed to 
apply in commissioned grades to any officers except those holding per- 
manent or provisional appointments in the Regular Navy or —.— 


Corps. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 33, line 6, after the word “ service,” to insert “ expenses 
in handling provisions,“ so as to make the clause read: 


Provisions, Navy: For provisions and commuted rations for the sea- 
men and marines, which commuted rations mee be paid to caterers of 
messes, in case of death or desertion, upon orders of the commanding 
officers, commuted rations for officers on sea z (other than commis- 
sioned officers of the line, Medical and Supply Corps, chaplains, chief 
boatswains, chief gunners, chief carpenters, chi ts, chief 
pay clerks, and chief sailmakers) at 68 cents per diem, and midshipmen 
at $1.08 per diem, and commuted rations ch sg on account of sick in 
hospital and. credited at the rate of 68 cents per ration to the naval 
hospital fund; subsistence of officers and men unavoidably detained or 
absent from vessels to which attached under orders (during which sub- 
sistence rations to be mopped on board ship and no credit for commu- 
tation therefor to be given) ; subsistence of men on detached duty ; sub- 
sistence of officers and men of the naval auxiliary service; subsistence 
of members of the Naval Reserve Force during period of active service ; 
expenses in handling provisions and for subsistence of female nurses 
and Navy and Marine Corps general courts-martial prisoners undergoing 
imprisonment with sentences of dishonorable discharge from the service 
at the expiration of such confinement: Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to commute rations for such general courts- 
martial prisoners in such amounts as seem to him proper, which ma 
vary in accordance with the location of the naval prison, but whic 
shall in no case exceed 30 cents per diem for each ration so commuted ; 
and for the 33 of United States Army emergency rations as re- 
quired ; in all, $26,000,000, to be available until the close of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 1, after the word 
“inspection,” to strike out “storemen, store labor”; in line 5, 
after “ $3,500,000,” to insert “ Provided further, That not to. ex- 
ceed $95,000 from ‘ Proceeds of sales’ may be used for necessary 
employees in the Navy Department in connection with salvage 
and disposition of excess stocks“; and in line 8, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$10,500,000” and insert “ $12,500,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: For fuel; the re- 
moval and transportation of ashes and garbage from ships of war ; books, 
blanks, and stationery, including stationery for commanding and navi- 
gating officers of ships, chaplains on shore and afloat, and for the use 
of courts-martial on board ships; purchase, repair, and exchange of 
writers for ships; packing boxes and materials; interior fittings for 
general storehouses, pay offices, and accounting offices in navy yards; 
expenses of disbursing officers; coffee milis and repair thereto; expenses 
of naval clothing factory and machinery for the same; laboratory — 
ment; purchase of articles of equipage at home and abroad under the 
cognizance of the Bureau of —— and Accounts, and for the pay- 
ment of labor in equipping vessels therewith, and the manufacture of 
such articles in the several navy yards; musical instruments and musie ; 
mess outfits; soap on board naval vessels; athletic outfits; tolls, fer- 


r yeomen's stores, safes, and other incidental expenses; labor in 
general storehouses, sters’ offices, and accounting offices in at 
yards and naval stations, including naval stations main 0 


tained in islan 
ossessions under the control of the United States, and Fn pres in 
andling stores purchased and manufactured under “ Gen account 
of advan: * the accounting officers of the Treasury are authorized 
and direc to credit “ General account of advances" with the amount 


Deg for chemis 
in the 


shall not ex y 7 A t not to exceed 
from “ Proceeds of sales“ may be used for necessary employees in the 
Navy Department in connection with salvage and sition of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 6, after the word 
“therewith,” to insert “including necessary technical and cleri- 
cal assistance in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, not to 
exceed $75,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Fuel and transportation: Coal and other fuel for steamers’ and 3 — 
use, including expenses of transportation, storage, and handlin, e 
same; maintenance and general operation of machin of nava 
depots and fuel plants; water for 9 on prose? s 
and ice for the cooling of water, incl 
and storage of both, $10,000,000: 
Shipping 


urther, That $1,000,000 of this apprepria shall be a ble for use, 
p n of of the Navy, in mining coal or con- 
for the same in Alas) tion of the same, and 


the construction of coal bunkers and the necessa: 
supplying ships therewith, including necessary technical and clerical 
assistance in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, not to exceed 
75,000; and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to select 
rom the e coal lands in Alaska such areas as may be necessary 
for use by him for the purposes stated herein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Bureau of 
Construction and Repair,” in the item of appropriation for con- 
struction and repair of vessels, on page 37, line 19, after the word 
“ vessels,” to strike out “$30,000,000 " and insert “ $31,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Bureau of 
Steam Engineering,” on page 39, line 12, after the word “ serv- 
ice,” to insert “including the purchase of land as necessary for 
radio shore stations“; on page 40, line 6, after the word “ex- 
ceed,” to strike out “ $2,250,000” and insert “ $2,500,000”; and 
in line 7, after the word “engineering,” to strike out “ $28,- 
000,000 ” and insert $29,050,000, so as to make the clause read: 

: For repairs, preservation, and renewal of machinery, 
a ma: „ and boilers of naval vessels, yard shi 
boats, distilling and refrigerating apparatus ; preservation, and 
renewals of electric interior and exterior communications and all 
electrical appliances of whatsoever nature on board naval vessels, except 
range finders, battle order and range transmitters and indicators, and 
motors and their controlling ap tus used to operate machinery be- 
longing to other bureaus; searchlights and fire-control equipments for 
an lefense at shore sta 7 tenance and operation of 
coast-signal service, including the 3 of land as necessary for 
radio shore stations; equipage, supplies, and materials under the 
zance of the bureau red for the mai 
vessels, yard craft, 


photographing. 

truments; instruments and apparatus, 
cals necessary to on = 

radio 


rvice in navy y: 
‘ors of 5 and engineerin 


Steam En 
ri ng.’ > 


all, $29, u of 
after be designated the “ Bureau of 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was continued to line 20, page 40, the 
last paragraph read being as follows: 


NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Pay, Naval Academy: Pay of professors and others, Naval Academy: 
22506 e and instructers, including one professor as librarian, 
* 


Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, on page 40, line 20, after the 
word “ librarian,” I move to strike out “ $275,000” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “ $385,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. . 
The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendmen 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, under the head of 

“ Marine Corps,” on page 45, after line 18, to strike out: 


The number of enlisted men in the Marine Corps appropriated for by 
this act is authorized at 27,400, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 21, to insert: 

The authorized enlisted strength of the active list of the Marine 
Corps is hereby permanently established at 27,400, distribution in the 
va. 5 — ades to be made in the same proportion as provided under 
existing law. 


The amendment was agreed to. N 

Mr. PAGE. On page 46, after line 2, I move the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprye CLERK. On page 46, line 2, after the word 
“law” and before the period, it is proposed to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: 

Provided, That all officers serving temporarily in the grades of ca 
tain and below upon the date of the —.— of this act shall be eligible . 
to fill existing vacancies and those hereby created in the permanent 
authorized — iw in said grades by transfer to or reappointment in 
the permanent Marine Corps in the grades not above that of captain. 
Transfers so made shall be without regard to age, and if found not 
qualiñed for transfer to the same grade as that held by them on the 
date of transfer then to lower grades after qualification. All officers 
so transferred shall establish to the satisfaetion of the Secretary of the 
Navy, under such rules as he may prescribe, their mental, moral, profes- 
sional, and cal cations to orm the duties of the grade to 
which erred or reappointed and shall take precedence with each 
other and with other officers of the Marine Corps in such order as may be 
recommended by a board of marine officers and appreved by the Scere- 
tary. of the Navy: Provided, That all persons who served honorably as 
officers in the Marine Corps or Marine Corps Reserve on active duty 
at any time between April 6, 1917, and the date of the passage of this 
act and who have been honorably discharged or assigned to inactive 
duty shall be eligible for permanent appointment in the same or a 
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lower rank than that held on discharge or assignment to inactive duty, 


but not above the rank of captain, to fill vacancies existi or hereby 
created in the permanent authorized strength of the Marine Corps under 
the same conditions as those above prescribed for officers now in the 
service: Provided further, That all transfers and appointments made 
in accordance with the provisions of this section shall be accomplished 
by June 30, 1921. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
under the head of “ Maintenance, Quartermaster’s Department,” 
subhead “ Marine Corps,” in the item of appropriation for“ Con- 
tingent, Marine Corps,” on page 52, line 19, after “ $2,740,322,” 
to insert “ Provided, That not to exceed $318,000 of the unex- 
pended balance on June 30, 1920, of the appropriation ‘ Main- 
tenance, Quartermaster's Department, Marine Corps,’ contained 
in the naval appropriation act for 1920, approved July 11, 1919, 
is reappropriated and made immediately available until used, for 
replacing the present wooden-stave water pipe with cast-iron pipe 
at the marine barracks, Quantico, Va.,” so as to read: 


For the construction, operation, and maintenance of laundries; and 
for all emergencies and extraordinary expenses arising at home and 
abroad, but impossible to 9 or * $2,740,322: Provided, 

ed balance on June 30, 
1920, of the appropriation Maintenance, Quartermaster’s Department, 
Marine Corps,” contained in the naval appropriation act for 1920. oe 
proved July 11, 1919, is reappropriated and made im lable 


The amendment was agreed to.“ pi 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Increase of the 
Navy,” on page 53, line 16, after the word “ expended,” to. strike 
out “ $48,000,000” and insert $52,000,000," so as to make the 
clause read: 

Increase of the Navy, construction and machinery: On account of 
hulls and outfits of vessels and machinery of vessels heretofore author- 
ized, to be available until expended, $52,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 16, to insert: 


On account of completion and fitting out of seven type “B” vessels 
as aviation and destroyer tenders, to available until expended, $11,- 
700,000: Provided, That these vessels shall be completed at the Hog 
Island plant of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
1 from fabricated material now on hand at that plant, and that 
‘or the fabrication of these vessels and for their completion up to the 
pons when, in common agreement between the chairman of the hipping 

oard and the Secretary of the Navy, these vessels are far enough ad- 
vanced in their constriction to be taken over and completed by the 
Secretary of the igh as he may direct, and for this purpose the United 
States Emergency Fieet Corporation is authorized to continue the Hog 
Island plant in operation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 12, after the word 
“authorized,” to strike out “$104,000,000” and insert $108,- 
000,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Total increase of the Navy heretofore authorized, $108,000,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. After line 17, on page 54, I move to insert the 
following: 

Hospital ship No. 1, from $3,250,000 to $4,355,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 54, line 21, after the word “Submarine,” to inclose the 
letter 8“ in brackets. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 23, after the word 
„Submarines,“ to inclose the letter R“ in brackets. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I have two amendments that I 
should like to suggest as coming from the committee. 

On page 3, line 7, after the word “instruction,” the words “ at 
home and” should be in italies. This is simply a clerical error, 
and the change is made so that it will appear properly on the 
books of the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Rrabixd CLERK. On page 3, line 7, after the word“ in- 
struction,” the words “at home and” should appear in italics 
as a committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. On page 9, after line 4, I move the insertion of an 
amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 9, after line 4, it is proposed to 
insert the following: a 

The Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, is hereby directed to 


furnish to the proper officers in the several States, Territories, insular 
possessions, and the District of Columbia of the United States, state- 


ments of the services of all persons from those several places who en- 
tered the naval service during the war with Germany, and for that 
purpose a sum not to exceed $300,000 is hereby appropriated for ob- 
taining the necessary material and the employment of the necessary 
clerical force. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. On page 9, lines 7 and 8, I move to strike out, 
commencing on line 7, the words “and for such other pur- 

of like character as the Secretary of the Navy may 
deem advisable.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. On page 9, line 10, after the word “than,” I 
move to strike out “one person” and insert “ five persons.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. PAGE. On page 17, line 19, the words “freight and” 
are printed in roman, and they should be in italics. I move 
that the change be made in order to constitute a committee 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 17, line 19, after the words 
“motor-propelled,” it is proposed to insert the words “freight and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. On page 26, between lines 6 and 7, L move to 
insert: 

Naval Hospital, Las Animas, Colo.: Railroad connection with Ar- 
kansas Valley Railroad, $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. On page 32, after the word “he,” in line 13, 
I move to strike out the word “declines” and in lieu thereof 
to insert the word “ fails.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. On page 47, line 12, after the word “ posts,” I 
move to strike out “$100,000” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ $1 45 852. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Soor] desired me to call for a quorum when we got 
through with the bill. I understand that there is a committee 
amendment passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Utah wished 
to be heard on that amendment. z 

Mr. LODGE. There is an amendment passed over. There 
is another one that the committee is not yet ready to go on 
with. So I should think it would be better to adjourn until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will not make the point of no 
quorum if an adjournment is to be taken. The Senator just 
asked that I do it—— 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, we can consider any individual 
amendments which may be offered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that amendment is all 
the Senator from Utah is interested in. 

Mr: LODGE. That is all; I know that. : 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I submit the following amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report. the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The READING CLERK. On page 32, under “ Pay of the Navy,” 
following line 13, insert the following: 

Hereafter any officer or enlisted man on the retired list may, on 
his own application, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, be 
ordered to active duty, and while employed on active duty shall receive 
the full pay and allowances of his rank or rating. 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, that puts a retired officer who 
is in the service at this time exactly on the same footing that 
he is on in war time. In peace time, when a retired officer comes 
back to the service, he receives no pay or allowances higher 
than the pay and allowances given to a lieutenant commander, 
even if he is an admiral. It seems to me to be just that a man 
who comes back in peace time should receive the compensation 
of his rank. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I feel constrained to raise a point 
of order on that amendment, as much as I dislike to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the first 
amendment passed over. 

The READING CLERK. The first amendment passed over is, on 
page 5, line 6, in the item for an investigation of fuel oil and 
other fuel. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope that amendment will not be taken up to- 
night. There is another amendment which also must be com- 
pleted before we pass the bill. That can not be done to-night. 


1920. 


So, unless the chairman of the committee has other amendments 
to offer, I shall move to adjourn. 

Mr. PAGE. I believe that every matter has been attended to 
except one or two which it has been agreed may go over for 
further consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 
28, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, April 27, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by Mr. CAmPBELL of Kansas as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, that Thou didst create 
man a progressive being and didst place within his reach the 
means and opportunities for the betterment of- life and its 
conditions. 

It is a far reach from savagery to civilization, but man has 
proved himself worthy of the trust bestowed upon him, Yet 
we realize that perfection is still far away but the ideals are 
beckoning on. 

The room for improvement, it is said, is the largest room in 
the world; but the light is dawning. The longings, hopes, and 
aspirations within us are the spurs which move us onward 
and upward to the goal reached by the Master ages ago. 

Under the inspiration of His life, example, and precepts, grant 
that we may push forward with undaunted hope and courage 
until we all come unto the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ. Amen, f 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask for two minutes in which 
to prefer a request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his 
request. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to address the House 
either this afternoon or to-morrow, immediately after the regu- 
lar order, upon the soldiers’ compensation act, and I desire to do 
this for this purpose, if I may explain: I have been in consulta- 
tion with the Treasury officials for some time and have prepared 
what I believe is an important and a very interesting proposi- 
tion to place before the House. It includes tables which I think 
we all ought to have, whether we adopt the plan or not. There 
is uo politics or partisanship in what I desire to say, and in 
view of the billion and a half dollars it is proposed to appro- 
priate for the soldiers, I desire very much to present these 
facts to the House. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if I understand the gentleman correctly, he proposes to discuss 
the method by which we shall raise this money? 

Mr. FREAR. Practically so. 

Mr. GARNER. To meet whatever legislation we pass. I 
shall not object, but I shaH ask that this side of the House have 
10 or 15 minutes in order to meet any suggestion 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why not take as much time as the 
gentleman from Wisconsin does? 

Mr. GARNER. Then 30 minutes on this side of the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if I may be allowed, the Demo- 
cratic side of the House has already had an hour and 10 minutes 
more than the Republican side in the discussion of these very 
matters, a 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Democratic side of the House 
obtained the hour and a half in general debate upon an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. MONDELL, But the Democratic side of the House re- 
ceived an hour and 10 minutes more than the Republican side 
on the debate. 

Mr. GARNER. But that was under general debate on a 
bill before the House in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand that it was under general 
debate, but it was with a clear understanding of what was 
going to be discussed. I have no objection to it and was very 
glad to accede to it, but having done that it does not seem to me 
there should be undue quibbling now over a division of time. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman will yield, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] made a speech of an hour and 
a half, which was the first one that I know of that was made on 
this subject, so that if you are going to count the Rainey speech 
in this timekeeping business the Republicans are still 40 min- 
utes ahead. 

Mr. MONDELL. We had no advantage in the time. At the 
time Mr. Goop made his speech the time was evenly divided, 
and the Rainey speech, with the 10 minutes additional that were 
allotted to him, was extra time without a division upon this 
side and without any corresponding time on this side. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object-—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
demands the regular order. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman can not cut me off with a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GARD. I desire to know whether the gentleman from 
Wisconsin makes his request to speak this afternoon or to- 
morrow? 

Mr. FREAR. This afternoon, preferably, or to-morrow, if 
that is the wish of the leaders on either side of the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Which one does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. FREAR. I asked this for this afternoon. 

Mr. GARD. I have no objection if the gentleman desires 
to make it this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the special 
order to-day he may be permitted to address the House—for 
how long? 

Mr. FREAR. For half an hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thirty minutes. 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crark] may control 30 
minutes for the purpose of discussing the bonus. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] the gentleman 
from Missouri may control 30 minutes, to be disposed of as he 
sees fit. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, and 
I do not intend to object, might we not know from the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, or from the leader on 
the Democratic side of the House, just when this proposed legis- 
lation is coming. up and how much debate there is going to be 
on the matter when it does come up? Some seven or eight 
Members have secured the privilege to speak on this proposition, 
and it is impossible for an ordinary Member, like myself, of 
course, to secure any time when there are so many distinguished 
Members seeking the opportunity to give information. I would 
like to know when the bill is coming up and whether or not there 
will be an opportunity to get two or three minutes when it does 
come up. I think we are entitled to know. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes, 

Mr. CRISP: The gentleman addressed his inquiry to this 
side of the House as well as to the other. I am a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. The Democratic members 
are not permitted to meet with the majority members of that 
committee when making up this bonus legislation, so we do not 
know on this side of the House when it will come up. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I am making an inquiry, and I trust 
no one will ask for the regular order, and we may get some 
information on this, which certainly would be of benefit to all 
Members of the House. I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Georgia and other 
gentlemen on the Democratic side have been called in confer- 
ence and have sat in conference, The objection, as I understand 


Is there ob- 


it, is because there are some Republican conferences around, 


this House in which they have not been called in. 
Mr. CRISP. I do not know of any very important conference. 

We have been called into committee to consider this cash bonus 

proposition, and we had a number of hearings on that. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. When the entire bill is ready the gen- 
tleman will be called into conference. 

Mr, BLANTON. After it is cut and dried. 

Mr: GREEN of Iowa. Just the same way I was called in 
before when the Democrats had the House. 

Mr. DYER. Will not the gentleman from Wyoming state 
when this bill is to come up and how much discussion there 
will be, as far as he is able to inform us at this time? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, there is absolutely nothing 
definite and settled finally in regard to the matter. I think the 
proposition is that the matter will be called up on the 3d day 
of May, Monday, if there be no objection, and the matter should 
be discussed the legislative day. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think I have the floor. 

Mr. DYER. Still reserving the right to object, I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. While I do not undertake to speak for 
the chairman of the committee, I think I can safely say to the 
gentleman we hope that the full committee may meet on Friday 
and discuss the bill, and then as speedily as possible thereafter 
we hope to bring it to the attention of the House. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio a ques- 
tion? The gentleman from Ohio and those who are acting with 
him hope to bring it up on Monday, the 3d of May, providing the 
insurgents do not show sufficient strength to cause them to 
change their plans? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would be glad to state to the gentle- 
man that so far as I am able to tell there is no such thing as 
insurgents on this side of the House. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If this request is granted, can the 
speeches not made today come into to-morrow, Calendar 
Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the House should adjourn 
the special order would carry over until the next day on whieh 
they would be in order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is the inquiry I made, whether 
they would be in order to-morrow. 

4 Mr. MONDELL. These requests, I understand, are for the 

ay. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is not the way the request was 
made, 


Mr. MONDELL. The special orders so far made have re- 


lated to this legislative dax. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is not the request submitted by 
the gentleman from Texas. I have no objection to it, but I 
desire to know whether 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Texas 
give attention? 

Mr. GARNER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Mr. Speaker, 
‘I merely wanted to reserve 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Crank], because you can not tell the position of 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am not making objection to it, but 
making an inguiry whether it would go over until to-morrow 
if it is not reached to-day? 

Mr. GARNER. I refer that to the gentleman from Missouri, 
whether he wants to use it to-day or 

Mr. MONDELL. But I understand these requests all relate 
to this legislative day. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How much time has been prom- 
ised? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hours and ten minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We have plenty of time to take it 
up to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas that at the conclusion of 
the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Crank] shall have 30 minutes? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Thursday after the reading of the Journal 
and disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table I be allowed 
te address the House for 30 minutes on the subject of adjusted 
compensation of soldiers and the method that shall be used to 
secure money to pay the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. JoHNsos] asks unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the Journal and disposition of matters on 
the Speaker's table on Thursday that he be permitted to address 


the House for 30 minutes on the adjustment of soldiers’ pay. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it is planned to bring in on Thursday a rule for the considera- 
tion of the bill for the retirement of civil-service employees. 
We should have the entire day for the discussion of that matter. 
It would take that time, I am sure, and I do not believe it would 
be wise to have any special provision for speeches on that: day, 
and I shall have to object. 

ee DYER. Mr. Speaker, I trust the gentleman will not 
object 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Objection is heard, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its NEC Fy clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 11892) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution : 

Senate resolution 353. 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. CHARLES A. NICHOLS, late a Repre- 

tative from the State of Michigan. 

Resolved, That a committee of six. Senators be ap ted by the 
Presiding Officer to join the committee appointed by the" ouse of epre- 
sentatives to take order for the superintending of the funeral of 
Nichots at Detroit, Mich. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 

And that under the second resolution the Presiding Officer had 
appointed Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. NEWBERRY, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. 
ÀSHURST, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Keyes as said committee on 


the part of the Senate. 
EQUALIZATION OF THE RATES OF PENSIONS, ETC. 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9369, for the 
purpose of moving to agree to the Senate amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will the gentleman withhold that a moment-—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9369) to revise and ize rates of pensions to certain 
soldiers, sailors. aae marines of the Civil War, to certain widows, former 

s, dependent parents and children of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, ple to certain Army nurses, and granting pensions and increase 
of pensions in certain cases. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is this 
the bill providing for an increase of Civil War pensions to sol- 
diers and widows of soldiers? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. It is. 

Mr. GARD. I have ne objection. 

Mr, DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I will. 

5 DYER. What increase do the Senate amendments pro- 
vide? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. The Senate amendments give the 
benefit of the provisions of the act to the surviving soldiers of 
the Mexican War, the Mexican War widows, and the widows of 
the War of 1812. 

Mr. DYER. And it does not make any increase in the bill as 
the House passed it? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. It does not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PULLER] ? 

Mr: MANN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, does my colleague have any objection to having the Sen- 
ate amendments: reported now? 

Mr, FULLER of Ilinois. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right to object, I did not have 
the bill before me, and I could not, therefore, understand what 
was meant by striking out “1915” and inserting 1905.“ 

Mr, FULLER of Illinois. Under the present law the limita- 
tion as to date of marriage, in order to give the widow a pen- 
sionable status, is June 27, 1905. Under the bill as it passed the 
House ft was proposed to extend the time 10 years, or until 


1920. 


June 27, 1915. The Senate has stricken out that provision and 
leaves the date as it is in the existing law, which is June 27, 1905. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Under this bill, if a woman married a sol- 
dier in 1905 and he has since died, what is her pension under 
this Senate bill? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 
prior to June 27, 1905, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Under this Senate bill. 
sion under the House bill? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 
date, 

Mr. RAYBURN. How mueh does this increase the bill as 
it passed the House? How much do the additions that the Sen- 
ate bus made increase the anrount carried in the bill? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. In leaving the limitation as to 
date of marriage at June 27, 1905, it reduces the cost of the 
bill, of course, by the number of cases that would come in dur- 
ing those 10 years. 

Mr. RAYBURN.” I know; but the Senate materially in- 
creased the amount. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. It was stated in the debate in the 
Senate that the expense of the bill would be just about the same 
as when it came from the House, and that the added cost in- 
curred by the addition of the Mexican soldiers, and the widows 
of Mexican soldiers, and of the War of 1812, would not amount 
to more than what the bill would be reduced by leaving the date 
of marriage as in the existing law. So the expense would be 
about the sanre, although, in my opinion, the expense of the 
bill for the first year would not be anything nearly as much as 
was estimated, because that estimate was made on the number 
on the roll on the 30th day of June last. It was then estimated 
that the cost of the bill would be about $65,000,000. Since that 
time the pension roll has been reduced, I think, by more than 
50,000 pensioners who have died. In the last month, the month 
of March, of the soldiers and widows of the Civil War an 
average of 200 died each day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER] ? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I certainly do not intend to object, because I know there 
is no Member of this House more pleased and rejoiced than I 
um that this bill is so near a law I rise for the purpose first 
of congratulating the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Futter], the 
able chairman of the Invalid Pensions Committee, upon the 
very great honor that is about to become his, because I believe 
no greater honor has ever come to him or ever will come to 
him than to be the father of the most generous pension bill 
that Congress has ever passed. [Applause.] He is no fuller 
of joy than I am, and I congratulate him from the bottom of 
my heart in the name and in behalf of nearly a half million 
pensioners of the Civil War. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that I prize above every honor that 
has come to me the proud fact that the act of September 8, 
1916, increasing the pensions of Civil War widows and extend- 
ing the marriage limitations 15 years bears my name as its 
author. And so I measure well my words when I say no greater 
honor will ever come to the author of this splendid and gener- 
ous bill. I am happy that I am a member of the committee 
with my gallant old colleague, Gen. SHerwoop, and others which 
reported this bill, and for the opportunity it gave me to have 
some small part in securing the enactment of this bill into law. 
The beneficiaries of this bill will soon all be gone. They are 
near or beyond the fourscore and nearly all greatly in need 
of this increase in their pension to have the bare necessities 
of life. That a man who risked his life in the defense of his 
country or the good wife who cared for the old veteran during 
his declining days should want for food, clothing, and shelter 
is a disgrace to any nation. But I have no desire at this time 
to eulogize the soldier. I have done that many times fh the 
past and this House and the old veterans know my estimate of 
the man who shoulders the gun and bares his breast in the 
defense of the Stars and Stripes and liberty and freedom. 1 
speak not alone of the Civil War soldier but of the soldier 
of all wars, 

I wish briefly, Mr. Speaker, to explain some of the provisions 
of this bill, believing that it will be helpful. Section 1 provides 
that every person who served 90 days or more in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the Civil War 
and who was honorably discharged, or who served less than 90 
days and was discharged for disability incurred in the service, 
and any person who served 60 days or more in the War with 
Mexico and who received an honorable discharge shall be enti- 
tled to $50 per month. All such whose names are now on the 
pension rolls under existing law or by special act of Congress 
a be increased automatically and no application will be re- 
quired, 


Thirty dollars, if she was married 
What was her pen- 


There is no change except as to 
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Section 2 provides an increase to $72 per month for all those 
who have title under section 1, who are now or who may become 
by reason of age and physical or mental weakness helpless or 
blind or so nearly so as to require the regular personal aid and 
attendance of another person. Proper evidence will be required 
from all who believe they are entitled to the 872 per month 
pension before it will be granted, but the $50 per month will be 
promptly allowed without evidence or application from those 
now on the roll, 

Section 3 relates to those who in the line of duty lost a hand 
or foot or limb, and is intended to care for the maimed soldiers. 
The rating is $60, $65, $72, and $90, according to the disability. 
The number of soldiers benefited by this act are so few that I 
will not go into greater detail. 

Section 4 provides that the widow of any person who may 
have had title under section 1, or who died in the service, who 
Was married to such person prior to June 27, 1905, shall be 
entitled to a pension of $30 per month, which is an increase of 
$5. I regret very much that the Senate cut out of the House bill 
the extension of 10 years in the marriage limitations und re- 
stored it to the limit fixed in the Ashbrook law. And but for the 
fact that it is now nearly four months since the House passed 
this bill, and more than 20,000 beneficiaries have died while the 
bill was held up in the Senate, I would insist that the bill be 
sent to conference and an effort made to restore the date to 
June 27, 1915. Rather than risk another long delay, the com- 
mittee thought best to accept the bill as it came from the 
Senate. 

Section 5 gives Army nurses a pension of $30 per month, the 
same as soldiers’ widows. 

Section 6 undertakes to cure the defect in the Ashbrook law and 
give a pension to a widow who contracted more than one mar- 
riage, providing, of course, each marriage was dissolved by 
death or by divorce without fault on the part of the wife. Many 
claims were allowed to widows who had contracted more than 
one marriage before this ruling was made, which I have always 
contended was unwarranted and unfair, and certainly in con- 
flict with the intent of Congress. It is to be hoped, however, 
the law is clear at last. : 

The Senate amended the House bill to include Mexican War 
soldiers and widows and dependents and also of the War of 
1812. But very few are on the rolls of these wars. It is to be 
regretted that the Spanish War soldiers were not also included 
in this bill. In my judgment the Spanish War veterans have 
been treated very inconsiderately, and it is to be hoped the Sells 
bill, which passed the House on March 1, will become a law 
before Congress adjourns. 

I have referred briefly to the main features of this bill and, I 
hope, made plain its provisions. I know that the Commissioner 
of Pensions, Gaylord M. Saltzgaber, who is a veteran of the 
Civil War and the most popular commissioner ever in that 
office, will expedite the increases just as rapidly as possible, and 
that many, if not all, who are paid on June 4 will get their 
increase then. It is a regrettable fact that the passage of this 
bill has been so long delayed. If I had had my way about it, 
the bill would have been a law long ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been criticized some, both here and at 
home, because I have given so much of my time to pension legis- 
lation, Perhaps I have, and yet I have always felt that it was 
as little as I could do to do all that I can for those who saved 
the Union and fought for the preservation of our rights and 
liberty. I include all soldiers of all wars when I make this 
statement. I feel that I have only done by plain duty as I see 
it in looking well after those who in times of need looked well 
after us and our great Nation. And may I say that in doing so 
I have found the greatest pleasure in my service here. Nowhere 
have I ever found such gratitude and appreciation as in the 
hearts of these old soldiers and their widows. May I quote a 
line from two letters in my mail this morning? In one letter 
the faithful wife of an old soldier writes: 

Mr, B. is lying at the point of death and can live but a few days. 
He has begged me to write you and to thank you for being so good to 
him, and says God bless you and good-by. 

In another letter a son writes: 

My mother died on April 7. A short time before she passed away she 
was talking to herself, and I asked her what she was talking about, 
eng s I am talking to ASHBROOK about my pension. Thank him 
or me. 

To have the confidence, esteem, and love of the tens of thou- 
sands of old soldiers and soldiers’ widows who have appealed to 
me and to be conscious of the fact that I have tried to do all 
that I could to brighten their last days is rich reward for all 
that I have been able to do for them, If ever I get a crown and 
there are any stars in it, it will be due largely to the prayers of 
these good old souls, who are falling by the thousands, like 
autumn leaves, and who are surely entitled to the most generous 
consideration of a grateful people and Nation. 
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In conclusion I wish to:append to my remarks the bill which 
becomes a Jaw in 10.days if not sooner signed by the President. 
The bill is, to wit: 


An act (H. R. 9369) to revise and equalize rates of pension to certain 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to certain ‘widows, 
former widows. dependent parents and children of such soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and to certain Army nurses, and g pen- 
sions and increase of pensions in certain cases. 


Be it enacted, etc., That shag person who served 90 days or more 
orps of the United States during the 


having so served less than 90 og ha was d 
incurred in the service and in the T 


r month, 

at from and after the approval of this act all persons 
whose names are on the pension roll, and who, while in the service of 
the United States in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps during the Civil 
War, and in the line of duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot or 
been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of 
$60 per month ; that all persons who, in such service and in like manner, 
shall have lost an arm at or above the ‘elbow, or a leg at or above the 
knee, or been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at the 
rate of $65 per month; that all persons who, in such service and in 
like manner, shall have jost an arm at the shoulder joint or a Teg at the 
hip joint, or so near the shoulder or hip joint, or where the same is in 
such condition as to prevent the use of an artificial Umb, shall receive 
a pension at the rate of $72 per month; and that all persons who, in 
such service and in like manner, shall have lost one hand and one foot, 
or been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate 
0 


$90 per month. 
Sec. 4. That the widow of on Deen who served 9 the 


June, A. Ð. 1905, shall be entitled 
rute of $30 per month, And this section shall a 
of any on who served for 80 
Marine Co: 
less 


ge diy 


this proviso shall apply to all pensions heretofore granted or ‘hereafter 
z ths or any former ‘statute: And provided 


from fre pen- 


That in case any widow whose name has been dro 
sion roll because of her . if the panon has been ted to an 
insane, idiotic, or otherwise helpless child, or to a child or children 


under the age of 16 years, she shall not be entitled to renewal of pension 
under this act until that pension to such child or children terminates. 
unless such child or children be a member or members of her family and 
‘cared for by her, and upon the renewal of pension to such ‘widow, pay- 
ment of pension to such child or children ‘shall cease: And provided fur- 
ther, That the rate of pension for the widow of any n who served in 
the Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in ‘the War of 
1812, or for 60 days or more in the War with Mexico, on the coasts or 
frontier thereof, or en route thereto, during the war with that nation, 
and was honorably discharged therefrom, shall be $30 per mont. 

Sec. 5. That all Army nurses of the Civil War, and all dependent 
parents of any officer or enlisted man who served in the Civil War whose 
names are now on the pension roll, or who are now entitled to pension 
under any existing Jaw, shall be entitled to and shall be paid a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

Sec. 6. That the pension or increase of sear herein provided for, 
as to all persons whose names are now on the pension roll, or who are 
snow in recelpt-of a pension under ‘existing law, shall commence at the 
rates herein provided, from the date of the approval ‘of this act, or 
under section 2 hereof, when the requisite condition is shown ‘to exist 
after the approval of this act; and as to persons whose names are not 


now on the pension roll, or who are not how in receipt of a ion under 
existing law, but who may be entitled to ‘pension under the ayaa 
of this act, such ms shall commence ‘the date of ‘filing appli- 


eation therefor in the Bureau of Pensions in such form as may be Pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That as to an 
former widow ‘as ‘mentioned in section 4 hereof, who since the deat 
‘of her soldier, sailor, or marine husband has remarried either once or 
more than once, and such sS ment or successive marriage has been 
dissolved, elther by the death of the husband or husbands, or by divorce 
without fault on the part of the wife, and who filed her application for 
n commence 


' pension under the act of September 8, 1916, her pensio: 


m- 


from the date when her original retention was filed under that act in 
‘the Bureau of Pensions, and shall at the rate in that act provided, 
with increase at the rate or rates su ently provided for the widows 
«f Civil War ‘soldiers, sailors, and marines, and by this act from -the 
date or dates when any such subsequent act or acts took effect or 
hereafter take ‘effect, it being the intent and. purpose to give to any su 
widow the same status as other widows of Civil War soldiers, saio 
and marines who have not remarried, and from the date of said act o 


September 8, 1916. 
in this act contained shall be ‘held to affect or 


EC. 7. That 1 
diminish the additional pension to those on the roll desi ted as The 


ar and Navy medal of honor roll,” as provided in the act of April 
27, 1916, but any increase herein provided for shall be in addition 
thereto; and no pension heretofore granted under any act, public or 
private, shall be reduced by anything contained in this act. 

Sec, 8. That no claim agent or goray or other person shall be 
recognized in the adjustment of claims under this act, -except in claims 
for original pension, and in such cases no ‘more than the sum of $10 
shall be allowed for ‘services in preparus, presenting, or prosecuting 
any such claim, which sum shall be payable only on the order of the 
Commissioner of Pensions ; and any person who 1 violate any of the 
provisions of this section, or shall wrongfully withhold from the pen- 
sioner or claimant the whole or any part of a pension allowed or due 
to such sioner or claimant under this act, shall be deemed guilty 
ofa emeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, for each and every 
offense, be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding one 
year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to revise and equalize rates of 
pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War and 
the War with Mexico, to certain widows, including widows of the War 
of 1812, former widows, dependent parents, and children of such sol- 
diers, sa , and marines, and to certain Army ‘nurses, and granting 
pensions and increase of pensions in certain cases.” 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I notice in one of the Senate 
amendments with reference to the veterans of the Mexican War, 
it states, “to those who served in Mexico and on ‘the borders 
thereof.” What was the necessity for that language? 

Mr. FULLER of Ilinois. That is the language of ‘the present 
law. The Senate simply incorporated the language of the pres- 
ent law. Originally, as I understand it, under the first bill that 
gave pensions to Mexican War soldiers, it was held by the Pen- 
sion Bureau that they must have ‘been actually in Mexico. 
Afterwards ‘Congress amended that by adding these words “on 
the coasts or frontier thereof or en route thereto.” 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, do I 
understand the gentleman from Illinois ‘to state that this bill 
provides that the widows of the soldiers of the Civil War will 
receive hereafter pensions to the amount of $30 a month? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. That is the provision of the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Under 'the war-risk ‘insurance bill, in the com- 
pensation section, if I recollect correctly, the widow receives $25 
per month from ‘the Government. What better right, I will ask 
the gentleman from Illinois, ‘has the ‘committee found ‘to pension 
the Civil War ‘widows at 830 a month‘than to pension the widows 
of the World War veterans at $25? 

Mr. FULLER of Ilinois. That is very ‘easy to answer. 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to have an answer. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. The widows of the soldiers of the 
late war are young women and able to ‘earn their living. The 
‘widows of the old Civil War veterans are now past being able to 
perform ‘any labor by which they could earn a living. The com- 
mittee took into ‘consideration ‘the age of the old soldiers and 
the old widows. 

Mr. BLACK. Well, that might be a good reason, and it might 
not be. There are many of the widows of the World War vet- 
erans who might not be able to perform any labor. I do not 
think there should be any difference whatever. And I object 
to the unanimous agreement. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Why does the gentleman ‘object? 

Mr. BLACK. For the reason I sail, that I do not think there 
‘ought to be any difference whatever in the pensions. A 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. But ‘this bill has passed the House 
‘and the Senate, and the rate of u widow's pension is not affected 
by any Senate amendment. The rate is not now in controversy. 

Mr. SMITH ‘of Idaho. Will the gentleman vield to me n 
moment? 

Mr. PULLER of Minois. I Will. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Under the administration of the pro- 
posed law, will it be necessary for the ‘pensioners to make u 
formal application for the benefits of it? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Not as to those who ure on the roll. 
As to them the increase will be automatic. 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree to the amendments 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have objected to the considera- 
tion of the conference report ‘at ‘this time. 

Mr. FULLER of lilinois. There is no conference report here. 
The bill is on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. DYER. The bill is on the Speaker's table, and the gentle- 
man moves ‘to concur in the ‘Senate ‘amendments, which is per- 
fectly in order, 

Mr. BLACK. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, thatthe 
gentleman's motion could not be in order at this time. 


1920. 
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Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Well, Mr. Speaker, the bill is be- 
fore the House. The Chair has laid the bill before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unanimous consent to take the 
bill from the Speaker's table was refused on the objection of the 
gentleman: from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 


Mr. FULLER of Ilinois. But what would become of the bill? 
It is on the Speaker's table, and some disposition must be made 
of it. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. It would be referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, — 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I hope that will not be done. I do 
not see what the gentleman would accomplish by having that 
done. It would simply be reported back here with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be concurred in. The provision 
to which the gentleman objects has passed both the House and 
the Senate. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I suggest to the gentleman 
that he let the matter go over until Thursday, and then perhaps 
the matter can be arranged without further friction or con- 
test? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, may I get the attention of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]? I voted against this 
bill when it passed the House, as the gentleman from Texas 
did. The question that the gentleman from Texas raises is not 
involved in the Senate amendments. If it were, I think it would 
be very proper for him to make an objection ; but that is not in- 
volved in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. BLACK. I will request that the gentleman let it go 
over until the morning. In the meantime I will look into the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Let it go over until Thursday. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be left on the Speaker’s table without being 
referred. 

Mr. GARNER. The Speaker can control that. Mr. Speaker, 
in order that the record may be kept straight, I think the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Furrer] ought to withdraw his re- 
quest. The Speaker will control the bill, and, I imagine, keep it 
on the desk. 

Mr, FULLER of Hlinois. Very well. I will withdraw my 
request for the present, with the understanding that the bill 
remain on the Speaker’s table until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
withdraws his motion for the present. z 

Under the special order heretofore entered, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


SOLDIERS’ COMPENSATION ACT. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this is the day of the 
demagogue. The spirit of unrest is abroad in the land. The 
greatest war that the world has ever known has absorbed more 
capital and consumed more of the products of human labor 
than has been taken in the last 200 years before. This war has 
passed, but its debts still hang over us a gigantic and stag- 
gering burden, The waste of this great conflict has made 
material scarce, has reduced production, and sent the price of 
necessities soaring. Inevitably with this reaction hardships 
have followed and everyone desires to escape from these condi- 
tions. In these times it is easy to inflame the public mind and 
to make people believe that all of these hardships can be reme- 
died by a redistribution of preperty. All sorts of quack reme- 
dies are proposed, the most common of which is to take, under 
the guise of taxation, property wherever it can be found if its 
possessor has more than the average of this world’s goods, or in 
other words for the Government to confiscate whatever it needs, 
These doctrines have been tried before and are being tried now 
in Russia. They have always brought ruin to all classes and 
they always will. 

Yet there are many that preach the doctrine of revolution, 
that say that our present form of government is wholly wrong, 
that our system of business ought to be overturned, that prop- 
erty ought to be no longer recognized, that no man should be 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of his toil which he had saved by 
economy, that even the wage earner should not be permitted 
to have a home of his own, but only a place to live which be- 
longed to the Government. Mr. Speaker, the most dangerous 
man in these days is not the socialist, is not the Bolshevist, 
is not even the anarchist, The people of this country have too 
much good sense, are too well educated, too thoughtful, too 
industrious, to be deeply moved by the ranting of the outspoken 
revolutionist. 

The most dangerous man in these days is one who, occupying 
u position more or less high in the council of this Government, 
and consequently speaking with some authority, instead of 
attempting to apply to the evils from which we suffer some 
sober thought and practical judgment which will enable us to 


lessen the burdens under which we labor, for the purpose of 
olitical advantage raises his voice to proclaim throughout the 
nd perverted statements of our condition, which add to the 
fires of discontent, inflame class against class, fan the smol- 
dering embers of revolution, and in the end threaten the very 
existence of the institutions upon which this Nation was 
founded. [Applause.] 

If the gentleman from Illinois who indulged in this kind of 
talk in his speech of last week had deliberately intended to 
revolutionize this Government, the language of his speech 
could not have been better calculated. With others following 
his example, he may yet see the time whem the torch will be 
applied to his own stately mansion and ruin spread over its 
broad acres, with its luxurious deer park, to the same extent 
as now exists in those countries where anarchy prevails: 

Mr. Speaker, I have not often made political speeches in this 
House. I have never indulged in personalities, except when 
they were in the first instance directed toward myself. Under 
no circumstances: have I ever in any of my previous remarks 
in this House impugned the good faith, the honesty, or integrity 
of any Member. But the gentleman from Illinois: has. seen. fit 
to make charges and insinuation which, if well founded, would 
lead the public to believe that the great body of the Republican 
Members of this House were little better than a gang of thieves 
seeking to: loot the masses of the people in the interest of the 
multimillionaires, and that the arch conspirators among them 
were the Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, including myself, while he posed as a friend of the 
soldiers, and one who proposed to satisfy their claims by taxing 
only those who had still im their hands enormous: fortunes made 
out of the war. 

But, Mr. Speaker, never did a man so overreach himself and 
fall so far into the pit which he himself had dug to entrap as did 
the gentleman from Illinois. In his attempt to formulate 
charges against the Republican Members of the House and the: 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, he in fact con- 
structed: merely a damning indictment against his own party 
and against himself. The substance of his accusation is that 
while the European war prevailed, and particularly while we 


„were engaged in it, an enormous amount of high profits accumu» 


lated in the hands of war profiteers from which the Government 
failed: to obtain for its support its proper share. To support 
this charge he- asserted we developed in this country 23,000 
millionaires during the period of the war, that there were 
69,000 men whose income during the war years was $3,000,000,- 
000 more than it was in the three prewar years, and that during 
the war years the corporations of this country made 83,800,000, 
000 more than they did in the same number of prewar years. 

If these charges are true, and if those who made these enor- 
mous sums were not fairly taxed, whose fault was it? I assert 
beyond all possibility of controversy that it was not the fault 
of the Republican Party nor of fhe Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, nor, in particular, of myself; for 
I have always voted for the highest taxation proposed upon 
the swollen fortunes of multimillionaires. What party, in fact, 
was in power during all of these years? Does not everyone 
know that it was the Democratic Party? Does not everyone 
know that during these years the administration formulated 
plans of taxation and presented them to a Congress controlled 
by the Democratic Party and a Ways and Means Committee 
upon which there then were two Democrats to one Republican? 
On this Ways and Means Committee the gentleman from Illinois, 
as a prominent and influential member, sat with a Treasury 
expert in attendance to tell him just exactly how much these 
laws would take out of the profits which he now talks: about. 

Did he claim, then, that these taxes were not high enough? 
Oh, no. I remember quite well when the last revenue bill came 
back from conference with the Senate, in which, in accordance 
with the recommendation of a Democratic President and a Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Treasury, its tax provisions had been 
greatly reduced. What was the gentleman’s record then and’ 
what did he favor in the speech he then made? To increase the 
taxes on big incomes? No; he wanted to lower exemptions and 
would take more from those whose incomes were so small that 
they were not taxed under the bill. Did he approve of a higher 
excess-profits tax rate upon the corporations? No; he wanted to 
abolish all such: taxes upon business no matter how extortionate 
the profits of any business might be. Was he objecting to a sales 
tax then? No; the sales tax which he now so vigorously de- 
nounces, even a turnover sales tax, which will not be carried in 
the bill under discussion, met. the approval of the gentleman at 
that time. He did not have a word of objection against the 
bill because it left too much in the hands of the profiteers. On 
the contrary, at that time if he had had his way they would have 
been left more. Yet if it left them too much, he knew it just. as: 
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well then as he knows it now. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from Illinois was honest and fair then is he honest and fair now; 
or, if he is honest and fair now, in Heaven’s name what was 
he then when he deliberately permitted these profiteers to escape? 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

But this is not all. The gentleman from Illinois, possessing all 
of this information along with the other Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, wert out to the country dur- 
ing the war and told the people that the Government had raised 
all the money by taxation of incomes and excess profits that it 
could without injuring business, and he, with the others who must 
have known these facts if they existed, asked the people to make 
sacrifices in order to subscribe for Liberty bonds. Yet he now 
says, in effect, that the necessity of purchasing these Liberty 
bonds arose from the fact that he and his party had permitted 
great profiteers to escape from taxation. Was he telling the 
truth then; if so, did he tell it in his speech of last Thursday? 

I assume that the gentleman has an intelligent constituency. 
If he should go out on the stump this fall and repeat these 
charges that the profiteers had escaped taxation during the war 
under a Democratic administration, and should ask his audience 
who was responsible therefor, they would point at the gentleman 
from Illinois and say: Lou and your party.“ [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Now, let us see how the gentleman from Illinois has exempli- 
fied his friendship for the soldier and his desire to support this 
bonus legislation, which, when the hearings thereon opened, all 
his remarks would indicate he in fact opposed. He has pre- 
sented a bill to go back five years and take for each year 50 per 
cent of the income of those whom he calls war profiteers. I can 
readily see how a person who has not made a special study of 
the problems of taxation, which never were so difficult as in these 
days when taxes are mounting so high, can at first blush look 
upon the gentleman’s plan as a plausible one. But how anyone 
who has made a study of taxation, and especially one who claims, 
like the gentleman from Illinois, to have made some study of 
political economy, can in good faith advocate any such proposi- 
tion is more than I can understand. I propose to tear the mask 
from this bill, turn the light upon it, and show it for the sham 
and fraud that it is, for it is not a bill which will seriously tax 
the multimillionaire, but it is a bill that will bankrupt thousands 
of men of moderate incomes, and would in any event produce 
but a small part of the money necessary to adjust the compensa- 
tion of the soldiers of the late war. How does the gentleman 
urrive at the comparisons he makes, and how does he determine 
who is a war profiteer? He says that the term “ war profiteer ” 
or “ war beneficiary,” as used in his bill, means any person who 
during any of the years 1915 to 1919, inclusive, had an income 
of over $20,000, and who made more than he did in the year 1914. 
But why does he take the year 1914? Nineteen hundred and 
fourteen is a year of unhappy memories. Nineteen hundred and 
fourteen is the year in which Democratic policies were applied 
to normal times, with the inevitable result of stagnation in busi- 
ness everywhere and utter prostration for the most part, [Ap 
plause on the Republican side.] Nineteen hundred and four- 
teen wes a year in which the farmers of the West sold in the 
spring and summer their wheat at from 60 cents to 65 cents a 
bushel. In the iron and steel trade alone, in June of 1914, there 
were a million men out of employment, and in the country at 
large from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000. In the first six months of 
1914, 5,300 business houses failed with a staggering total of 
$135,000,000 in liabilities, exceeding by more than $50,000,000 
that of any other period in our history. 

Prices of farm products rose when the war broke out in 
August, but business in the East, as a rule, suffered only the 
more greatly, for the recovery did not come until the next year. 
Thousands upon thousands of individuals, firms, and corpora- 
tions never made a dollar in 1914, and yet the gentleman from 
Illinois proposes to tax them for the crime of not having made 
money under a Democratic administration in normal times. 
And who, in fact, would his proposition strike hardest? Not 
the Rockefellers or the Morgans, not the great bankers or the 
great speculators, These men had already paid a tax of over 
70 per cent, and a tax of over 30 per cent upon them would not 
only be unconstitutional as to them in going beyond the income 
and taking property itself. but would probably make the bill 
unconstitutional as to all. On the other hand, if the bill could 
be applied at all, it would reach the man with a moderate in- 
come from 1915 to 1919, who was unable to make anything in 
1914 by reason of the application of Democratic principles and 
now would be called upon to pay 50 per cent of this income for 
each of five years in addition to the taxes he has already paid, 
or 250 per cent of an average income for a single year. Could 


a more preposterous scheme possibly have been invented? Since 
1914 there has been a great increase in the smaller incomes. 


Some of them are five or six times as large as they were in 
1914. The big incomes have not increased so rapidly. On the 
contrary, since 1917, they have fallen off. Nineteen hundred 
and seventeen is the only year that would take anything from 
the big incomes under the gentleman's plan. Perhaps he intends 
to levy taxes on taxes. It would be no more absurd than the 
rest of his plan. The gentleman says that 23,000 new million- 
aires were made by the war. The only way that anyone can 
tell anything about how many millionaires there are in 
the country is by the income-tax returns. Assuming 
that the millionaire makes 5 per cent on his money, there 
are only about 20,000 millionaires in the country now, and if 
these millionaires have been making a higher percentage, as the 
gentleman seems to claim—and I am talking about the percent- 
age before their taxes are taken out—then there would not be 
even 20,000 of them, according to the income-tax returns. He 
talks about $3,000,000,000 profits made by the corporations dur- 
ing the war in excess of the prewar years. How fair the gen- 
tleman is in this comparison also and his talk about the amount 
that 69,000 people made, you can judge when I tell you that 
these figures are made up without deducting the taxes paid by 
these parties. 

I do not say that all of these parties were taxed enough. I 
only say that the gentleman’s figures amount to nothing, show 
nothing, and are worth nothing except to deceive the unin- 
formed, because they are made up without deducting the taxes 
paid. For 1918 alone we took from the corporations 53.278.000, 
000 in taxes and in the three years of 1917, 1918, and 1919 over 
$7,000,000,000 in taxes. Now, if anyone could figure out what 
they had left would it mean anything, because a great corpora- 
tion might have many millions of dollars left and yet not make 
4 per cent on its capital? The railways of the country made over 
a billion of dollars in these three years and yet were unable to 
pay an average of 5 per cent in dividends. It is only the profit 
that each individual corporation had left that tells the story of 
whether there were any of them that ought to have paid more 
taxes. Did the corporations have more left after paying taxes 
in these years than they had in 1915, which was a year when 
we were not engaged in war? They did not. Did the individual 
taxpayers in high incomes have as much after deducting their 
taxes in 1919 as they had in 1915? They did not. They did not 
have as much as they had in 1914, as I shall show by a table 
prepared by a Treasury expert, and yet the gentleman claims 
that he is going to raise by his bill the money to pay added com- 
pensation to the soldiers by added taxes on the big incomes. If 
when we took 80 per cent of the profits of corporations which had 
been making more than before we got into the war and, in addi- 
tion, if they had war contracts, took 10 per cent of the profits 
on them, and then after their dividends had got into the hands 
of the individual taxpayer took from the men having great in- 
comes up to 77 per cent more—if this was not high enough, why 
did not the gentleman raise his voice in complaint against these 
rates? Whatever these men and these corporations made under 
a system of taxation which the gentleman helped to frame, but 
now declares to be unjust, is water gone over the dam, and the 
Republican Party and no other party can go back for five years 
and gather it up. Some of these men are dead, some spent all 
their incomes after taxes had been paid as they went along, 
others have it in investments where it could not be withdrawn, 
and the gentleman now prepares a bill which would call upon 
them to pay anywhere from 100 to 250 per cent from what they 
would receive as income in a single year. No country has 
undertaken any such proposition. 

The English statesmen examined into it, found that it could 
not be carried out, and have given it up. Every Treasury expert 
says that the bill which the gentleman proposes is impossible 
of execution and will produce little. It would not raise one- 
quarter of the sum that is required, if it produced anything, 
and would spread bankruptcy and disaster throughout the land. 
Is the gentleman really wanting to assist bonus legislation 
when he offers such a proposition as this? Is he not, in fact, 
trying to defeat it under the pretext of favoring it? I leave it 
for the fair-minded hearer to decide. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never advocated the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax, as the gentleman has. I have never favored a sales 
tax, as he has, although the country levied heavy sales taxes 
on necessities in the time of the Civil War; but we have already 
taxed practically everything but sales, and I know of no way 
to raise a part of the money needed which would so little affect 
the prosperity of business, upon which the welfare of the work- 
ing classes depends, as a small and almost insignificant tax 
of 1 per cent on final sales. Instead of increasing the cost of 
living 25 per cent, as the gentleman declared, it would not in- 
crease it 1 per cent, for it does not include rents and other large 
items. If everyone is going to object to any trifling tax which 
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he may be compelled to pay, we might as well give up this 
legislation now. On the other hand, I shall favor getting as 
much of the balance by increasing the tax on big incomes as 
we can without forcing their money into tax-exempt securities, 
and thereby decreasing instead of increasing the revenue. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to his other charges, the gentleman 
from Illinois saw fit to insult the Republican Members of this 
House by charging that they sought to buy the votes of the 
soldiers with this compensation legislation. The unmistakable 
inference from this charge is that the soldiers who want this 
legislation were trying to sell their votes. The Republican Party 
can stand the insult of the gentleman from Illinois unmoved. 
The soldiers can also endure it, but they will not forget it. 
Upon our side we have sought to keep this matter entirely out 
of polities, but certain gentlemen on the other side, including 
the gentleman from Illinois, have insisted upon forcing par- 
tisan politics upon it. 

At the very start, when this legislation was first suggested, it 
was charged on the other side that the Republican Members 
wanted to do nothing for the soldiers. Next, it was charged 
that when it was referred to the Ways and Means Cammittee 
the purpose was to bury it. At every step we have met with simi- 
lar partisan proceedings until it culminated in the speech of 
the gentleman from Illinois on last Friday. The gentleman com- 
plains that he was not taken into all the Republican confer- 
ences, yet he has sat repeatedly as a member of a subcommittee 
considering the provisions of the bill when all he had to offer 
was the proposition which I have analyzed. Do you wonder that 
conferences with him ceased? I was a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee for more than two years before I was called 
on to consider any measure of any importance in the presence 
of the Democratic majority. The gentleman has been accorded 
more opportunity than I ever had during peace times when his 
party was in control. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill ought not to be a political issue. The 
sacrifices made by the men to which it applies were too great, 
their services too noble, their cause too high and holy, to drag the 
matter of their compensation into the mire of partisan politics; 
but if it is done it will not be our doing, and we will look with 
confidence to the verdict of the people upon the issue thus made. 
[Long applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to make this 
observation at this time: It is the duty of the Chair to see that 
the rules are observed. For a number of years the membership 
of the House have fallen into the habit of addressing their 
colleagues in the second person in heated debate on the floor. 
This is in direct violation of the rules of the House, and it is 
the duty of the presiding officer to call the attention of the mem- 
bership of the House to this rule and the proper practice in debate. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] is recognized for 
40 minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I find that my task is a 
little more difficult than I thought it was at the outset, and I 
am going to ask the indulgence of the House to permit me to 
proceed for 20 minutes auditional, so that I may be recognized 
for an hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
tmmanimous consent to proceed for an additional 20 minutes. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I was going to make 
that request. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may 
have such time as he would like to have. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is very kind. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
mnanimous consent that he may have 20 minutes additional. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio is 
recognized for one hour, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire at the outset to 
congratulate my friends upon the Democratic side upon their 
new leader. I have had a shrewd suspicion for some years 
that the real leadership upon that side centered in my friend 
from Texas [Mr. Ganner], but this is the first time I have seen 
him assume the active direction of his party on the floor. I con- 
gratulate my friends of the Democracy upon the wisdom of 
their choice, because I know that the gentleman from Texas is 
one of the ablest, shrewdest, most resourceful men in either 
House of Congress. [Applause.] But there is one feature about 
it, I fear, that may prejudice his leadership. I doubt whether 
he can successfully pass the test laid down by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Ratney]. I hear rumors—very 
definite rnamors—that the gentleman from Texas is a millionaire. 
[Laughter.] I hear further that he acquired most of his for- 
tune in the rearing of long-haired goats. [Laughter.] I can 
imagine no more insidious type of millionaire than that. 


[Lanughter.] And it is a surprise to me to see the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Ratney] supinely permitting a 
millionaire to dictate the policies which he is about to follow. 
[Laughter. ] 

In the Conaresstonat Recorp of last Thursday, April 22, at 
page 5993, there appears a speech delivered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. I understand that it was delivered to practically 
empty benches. Certainly I did not hear it, because I was en- 
gaged at that time in assisting in the final draft of legislation 
for the benefit of the soldier that we on this side intend to see 
passed through this House [applause on the Republican side] 
in spite of any cbstructions that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner] or the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. 
Raryey] or the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] and 
those associated with them may seek to put in-our path. 

I am glad I did not hear that speech, because I deplore the 
injection in the discussion of any great vital American question 
of narrow and effensive partisanship. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I would not hold such an utterance as worthy of 
attention or reply. It would be better, I think, to commit it to 
a state of unhonored burial in the Recor. But coming, as it 
does, from one whom the inscrutable ways of Providence, to- 
gether with the operation of the seniority rule, has put tem- 
porarity, we trust, in a position of at least apparent power and 
influence upon that side of the House, the insinuations and 
false statements contained in it can not be lightly passed over. 
Since I first read and as I have reread the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois I have become more and more impressed 
with the seriousness of the loss we have suffered—Democrats 
and Republicans alike—in the removal from our midst of my 
distinguished friend from North Carolina [Mr. Kircnin]. [Ap- 
Pplause.] No man upon that side has hit us upon this harder 
than he, but the harder he hit the more we liked him and 
respected him, because he always played fair and he fought 
fair. He has been a two-fisted fighter for the cause of his party. 
His trenchant wit cut deep sometimes, but he always observed 
the rules of the game. 

I gave myself the pleasure last Sunday afternoon to call 
upon my friend from North Carolina [Mr. Kitcutn]. I did not 
see him, but I heard mighty good news. Iis physician in- 
formed me that he was resting after a motor drive of two 
hours [applause], and that he had almost entirely recovered 
the use of his arm and leg [applause], that his enunciation was 
absolutely clear. I was assured that we might expect to see 
the gentleman from North Carolina back here in this Heuse 
within 10 days. [Applause.] That was good news, because if 
he were here to-day speaking for his party we know that he 
would not stoop, as he never has stooped, to employ the methods 
of a swashbuckling demagogue. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY ] began his 
speech with a really eloquent laudation of the service to their 
country of the soldiers of the late war and made a fervent appeal 
for their substantial reward. To one not familiar with the record 
of the gentleman it might have appeared that he was the special 
champion of the soldier and the father of legislation in his 
behalf, Let us pause for a moment and consult the record to 
test the sincerity of the gentleman from Illinois and ascertain 
whether he has the right to pose here as the friend and cham- 
pion of the American soldier. 

Only as lately as the 12th of March, barely five weeks ago, 
he said, and I quote from page 851 of the hearings: 

Mr. Rarxey. Personally I am not committed to any kind of soldiers“ 
relief at all, or the question of whether there ought to any legis- 
lation along these lines. 

{Laughter.] f 

Any legislation along these lines! Not one particular kind 
of legislation, not adjusted compensation, not land grants 
or anything of that sort, but any legislation whatever. Five 
weeks ago the gentleman was uncertain whether we ought 
to have any soldier legislation at fhis session of Congress; 
at a time when every man on this side of the aisle was avowedly 
in favor of at least some sort of soldier legislation. [Ap- 
plause.] Since then, neither in the committee nor anywhere 
else, have I heard the gentleman from Illinois suggest directly 
or indirectly that he had changed his mind. Is it to be wondered 
at, Mr. Speaker, that those of us on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee who have been from the beginning in favor ef soldier 
legislation should have placed no very high value upen the 
services of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RATNEY] 
might render in that regard? [Applause.] 

The gentleman stridently complains of the fact, as he alleges. 
that members of his party upon the Ways and Means Committee 
were excluded from the consideration of this legislation. Upon 
this point I propose to state the exact facts, both because I think 
they should be made known to this House and to the country, 
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and because I have some personal ambition that my speech shall 
be in marked contrast to that of the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Hexry T. Rainey] in that particular regard. [Applause.] 

This is not the first time, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Ratney] has offended by making 
wild statements and reckless charges without any foundation of 
fact upon which to base them. He began early in his career. In 
n speech upon the floor of this House as far back as January of 
1909 he inade a violent attack upon a number of very prominent 
gentlemen in the country, alleging that they had feloniously ac- 
quired large profits in some way or other from the taking over 
by this country of the Panama Canal Zone. Among the accused 
was a yery prominent constituent of my own, a former Member 
of this House, Charles P. Taft, brother of the then President 
elect, than whom no purer or more high-minded man lives. 

When called upon by Mr. Taft to back up his assertions the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Ratney] wilted. He was 
compelled to eat his words and did it with no very good grace. 
A few days later Mr. Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, then Senator- 
elect, made a few remarks concerning the speech of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Henry T, Ramey]. He said, and I well re- 
member the occasion: 


Mr. Chairman, I regard the speeches made by the gentleman from 
Illinois last month and this month as most unfortunate, not only for 
himself but as regards the relations between this House and the country, 
Jn a somewhat extended service here I have never known of such a non- 
chalant disregard for accuracy and for the reputation of men at home 
and abroad. [Loud applause. (Record, 1909.) 

And further he said: 


The gentleman from Illinois seems to be honored because he is placed 
in the Ananias club. The Ananias club has never taken out articles of 
incorporation. It does not hold annual banquets. A census of the 
membership would be . but I am afraid the number 
of eligibles would be extremely large. As the gentleman from Illinois 
has spoken as if it were an honor to be named as a member, some unkind 
persons outside will say that he is a paragon among eligibles for the 
first presidency of the Ananias club. 

[Laughter.] 

At the outset—and I am giving you the actual facts as to the 
drafting of this legislation—the prime difficulty of considering 
and formulating soldiers’ legislation lay in the fact that a very 
large number of different committees of this House had juris- 
diction of the subject matter of the various bills that had been 
introduced. The situation was chaotic, and it soon became evi- 
dent that the only way effective action could be had was to refer 
all the bills to one committee. Of the fifty or sixty-odd bills in- 
troduced the great bulk of them were before the Ways and Means 
Committee, because that committee alone has jurisdiction to pro- 
vide for the financing of the legislation, without which it would, 
of course, be of no force or value. 

Accordingly it was decided upon this side of the House to 
refer all the soldiers’ relief measures to the Ways and Means 
Committee, and a rule was accordingly brought in for that pur- 
pose. It was proposed by the leadership on that side that a 
special committee should be created to consider this legislation, 
and practically every Democrat, including the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY] voted for that proposal.. When 
that proposal was defeated, upon the question of sending this leg- 
islation to the Ways and Means Committee, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Raryey] declined to vote at all. Now, it 
can not help striking one as a rather unusual and peculiar circum- 
stance that a gentleman sincerely in favor of any sort of legisla- 
tion should vote against its being referred to a committee of 
which he is a member. I do not understand that process of rea- 
soning, and so shall await with anxiety the record vote upon the 
bill before I am convinced that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Henry T. Raney] is or ever has been in favor of legislation for 
the benefit of soldiers of the late war. 

To proceed with the history of this legislation: A few days 
after, the House, on the 5th of February, voted to commit this 
legislation to the Ways and Means Committee, and on the 2d 
of March the hearings were begun. All sorts and conditions of 
men were heard, and every shade of opinion was expressed. 
Various proposals were submitted, some running high into the 
billions. It is safe to say, Mr. Speaker, that the aggregate of the 
various proposals submitted would have totaled more than our 
entire national debt. 

It was not until the 24th of March that a definite, concrete, 
intelligible plan was submitted by the executive committee of 
the American Legion. They presented a draft of a bill, very 
crudely drawn, as they admitted, but which at least constituted 
a basis on which the committee might act and upon which some 
reasonably accurate estimate of the cost might be made. It 
was that bill that the committee took as a basis for the work. 

It was estimated that the cost would involve, roughly, about 
two and one-half billion dollars. Of course, the first question 
was to decide how the necessary funds could be provided, 


Should we raise them by increasing the outstanding indebted- 
ness through loans or raise them by taxation? In view of the 
fact that our outstanding bonded indebtedness at that tinre 
amounted to more than $25,000,000,000, and that the deficit rep- 
resented by short-time certificates amounted to more than 
$3,000,000,000, it was obvious that a bond issue of $2,000,000,000 
would not only be unwise but in all probability disastrous to 
the credit of the Government. We were informed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and other responsible financial authorities 
that a new issue of bonds could not be floated at less than 6 per 
cent, if at all; and that if floated it would cause a loss of not 
less than 10 per cent in our outstanding Government obliga- 
tions. 

In view of these conditions the committee voted by a very 
large majority that no increase either in our bonded or floatin 
indebtedness could be thought of. 

It having been definitely and finally settled that the amount 
necessary to finance any plan for the benefit of the soldiers that 
we might agree upon should be raised by taxation, the com- 
mittee proceeded to consider the various plans proposed and 
especially that suggested by the American Legion. This con- 
sisted of four definite propositions. First, a land-settlement 
scheme modeled substantially upon the bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] and favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on the Public Lands; second, a plan to 
assist the soldiers in purchasing homes; third, a plan for voca- 
1 training; and, fourth, a payment of adjusted compensa- 
tion. 

For the purpose of considering and speeding up the legisla- 
tion the committee subdivided into five subcommittees, three for 
the consideration of the first three plans proposed by the legion, 
a fourth to consider various other plans proposed, and a fifth to 
consider the adjusted-compensation proposal, together with the 
financing of the entire scheme. This committee consisted of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry], the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. GREEN], and myself, representing the majority; the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krresin] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Ratyey] representing the 
minority. 

Far from being excluded the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee were invited and did participate in 
the consideration and formulation of these yarious pieces of 
legislation. It speedily became evident, however, that instead 
of assisting the Democratic members were doing all they could 
to put stumblingblocks and obstacles in our way. It was 
frankly admitted by some that they proposed, if possible, to 
make the legislation so obnoxious as to prevent its passage. 
None of us expected or intended that soldiers’ legislation should 
be made a partisan question, and if it has become so it is be- 
cause it was forced upon us by the obstructive tactics of the 
minority. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is now referring to the sub- 
committee. I hope the gentleman will correct that with refer- 
ence to the committee of which the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. 
Correy] was chairman, and the committee of which the gentle- 
man from Oregon was chairman, as to having any obstructions 
thrown in the way. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Undoubtedly I understand the gentle- 
man from Texas participated in the draft of that entire portion 
of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. That is true. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He was given fair treatment and sat 
with the committee, and is as much responsible as anybody. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield, so that the record 
may be clear? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill, and the gentleman from Ohio knows how it was performed, 
if the gentleman from Illinois would tell us, we were advised that 
they had been fixed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On the contrary, and I imagine the gen- 
tleman can not deny it, he was at the meeting when the final 
draft was made, and he will be at the final meeting when it is 
passed on. He is entitled to as much credit as Mr, Coprry or 
anybody else for the drafting of that wise piece of legislation. 

In our subcommittee three general taxation schemes were 
proposed as a basis for financing the bill. One, a tax on gen- 
eral sales, which was agreed upon by the three members of the 
majority; second, a proposal by the gentleman from North 
Carolina to reimpose the taxes on incomes and excess profits 
carried in the revenue bill of 1918; in other words, to put back 
the antomatic 25 per cent decréases upon the incomes and profits 
which was made to apply to the year of 1919. The other plan 
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proposed came from the gentleman from Illinois, to make a 
retroactive tax upon so-called war profits for the past three 
years. 

The plan of the gentleman from North Carolina was seriously 
considered and seriously discussed. To my mind it had very 
many meritorious features. Personally, I have always felt that 
the last Congress made a great mistake in following the advice 
given by the late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, a few 
days before his retirement, to automatically reduce taxes before 
we had any accurate knowledge of what our next year’s expenses 
were going to be, and I think that view is justified by the fact 
that he underestimated by nearly 50 per cent what our expenses 
in fact turned out to be. Had these taxes remained as they were 
in the original revenue act we would not have found ourselves 
in the gravely serious financial condition which now confronts 
us. [Applause.] The only serious objection to the proposal of 
the gent!eman from North Carolina was that to increase at this 
time the excess-profits tax 25 per cent would undoubtedly greatly 
and at once increase the cost of living. To my mind the out- 
rageously high cost of the necessaries of life to-day is due pri- 
marily and principally to two causes, one the 10 per cent cost- 
plus contract system used by this administration in connection 
with most of the war activities; and, second, the excess-profits 
tax. The cost-plus system necessarily tremendously increased 
costs because the higher the cost the greater profit to the con- 
tractor, and brought about the most iniquitous riot of profiteer- 
ing that this country has ever known. It was argued at the 
beginning that the excess-profits tax was not a tax which could 
be passed to the consumer, and perhaps that was true at the very 
outset, but it soon developed that this tax in most cases was 
entirely passed, often in multiplied form, to the consumer. To 
increase it now would inevitably result in an immediate and very 
great increase of the cost of living. 

A general sales tax of 1 per cent on the final sale only would, 
on the contrary, not affect the cost of living at all. It is too 
small to be passed on, and even if so passed could not be multi- 
plied. The tax on a sale of $10,000 worth of goods, for instance, 
would only be $100, and to my mind could not be passed on by 
the seller. Nobody is going to charge a dollar and one cent for an 
article that he has been selling for a dollar. That is not the 
way business is done, 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from Illinois said $1,25. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Illinois said $1.25, 
but he was speaking under misapprehension. ‘The proposed tax 
is not on turnover sales; it is a tax only on the final retail sale. 
It can not be more than one cent on every dollar. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, would it interrupt the 
gentleman if he were to yield to me at this point? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would be very glad to yield to-the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, simply because thus 
far we have only some information through the newspapers as 
to what the bill may possibly be, is the gentleman in a posi- 
tion to outline to us the bill that we will be called upon to con- 
sider? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would be very glad to do so if I hada 
little more time. If the gentleman can secure me 10 minutes 
additional, I shall be glad to tell him the substantial features, 
and I think I would be justified in doing so, though he must re- 
alize that all the details have not been finally agreed upon. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I quite understand; but I mean in 
the main. The gentleman would be able to state the features of 
the bill in the main? I think the Members on this side would 
be very willing to grant an extension of time, and, Mr. Speaker, 
I now ask that the gentleman’s time be extended for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Ohio be extended for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Have the details been finally decided upon? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No. I would feel justified in stating 
only what I know of the main features. There are some fea- 
tures that have not been finally determined. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. All of the matters, of course, are sub- 
ject to change? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, absolutely; and the only reason that 
Į should feel justified at all would be because so many gentle- 
men have founded their objections to this legislation upon 
newspaper articles which do not give the exact facts, and I think 
it might be well to remove at least some of those misappre- 
hensions. 

Mr. GARNER. ~ 

Mr. LONGWOn 


+ Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


Mr. GARNER, This bill you have attempted to prepare, of 
course, would last only until Friday night, as I understand it, 
and then probably you will consider the matter of changing it 
after you have had your conference? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, certainly. 
it to the full committee. 

Mr. GARNER. It is tentatively prepared until you get to 
your conference on Friday night? 

Mr. KNUTSON. We are operating on the principles of a 
democracy. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is this tax to be put on each individual sale 
or upon monthly sales of a merchant, if it happens to be a 
merchant? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think it would be fair—and that is 
perhaps as far as I could go—to state to the gentleman what 
our taxation scheme is, roughly. The total amount, as near as 
we can figure it, of the cost of the plan we have in mind would 
be about $1,800,000,000. That we propose to raise in two 
years. We are proposing a tax which in two years will raise 
that amount of money. We propose to put the tax into effect 
on the 1st of December. In the esse of a sales tax the tax 
would be paid monthly for all those who do a business of more 
than $500 a month. 

Mr. KEARNS. In the case of a retail business, we will say, 
it is not a tax on each sale individually; it is on the business 
done per month by the hotel or the business house, or whatever 
the business is. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, yes. We do not propose a tax for 
service pure and simple, but it is principally for furnishing 
material and commodities. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is there a tax on the hotel business in the 
way of furnishing meals? 

Mr. LONGWORTH, ‘There would not be a tax on a separate 
meal. 

Mr. KEARNS. Would there be on the coilective business of 
the month done by the hotel? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have not thought particularly with 
reference to a hotel, but in my judgment it would not be paid 
more than once a month, 

Mr. KEARNS. Those are matters which came into my mind 
in hearing the gentleman discuss the proposition. Now, I have 
not any opportunity to see the bill, of course—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH, No; the bill is not completed, and, as I 
said, it is impossible to give full and final accurate details. 

Mr. KEARNS. As the bill is drawn so far would it include 
business of that character? I am not interested in the hotel 
business, but it just occurred to my mind. Would it take in 
business of that character? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In my judgment it would not include 
the hotel business. 

Mr. KEARNS. It would take in the merchandise sold in vari- 
ous stores throughout the country? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It would take in merchandise upon its 
final sale. č 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. GARNER, The gentleman says, I understand, that the sales 
tax is to begin on December 1. I congratulate the gentlemen of 
the committee. Of course, the election comes in November, and 
it will not be put on until it is over. I think that is very wise. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman undoubtedly will 
give us wise advice on that subject. [Laughter on the Republi- 
can side.] Now, this tax on final sales is not a large tax. At 
the outside it is estimated that it would not raise more than 
about $400,000,000 a year. I do not think, therefore, that there 
are the same objections to it as to most consumption taxes, Fur- 
thermore, we advocate it only as a temporary measure to remain 
in force for only two years as a means of raising about half the 
amount necessary for a given purpose, to wit, to recompense the 
ex-service men, Roughly speaking, if every soldier of the late 
war should avail himself of one of the alternative propositions 
carried in our proposed bill the cost would be about $1,800,- 
000,000, of which the proposed sales tax would raise in two 
years about $850,000,000. The remainder of the amount neces- 
sary we propose to raise by taxes on tobacco, real estate trans- 
fers, stock exchange transactions and a small increase of the 
higher incomes. To my mind it is a safe and sane program, and 
if carried out will not injuriously affect business, damage the 
Government credit, or affect the cost of living. It is the one and 
only program that has been suggested or to my mind can be sug- 
gested to finance a soldiers’ relief measure which possesses these 
three qualifications. 


We are going to present 
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The plan suggested by the gentleman fom Illinois was never 
seriously discussed even by himself in the committee. The only 
bill which he has introduced upon the subject is so crudely 
drawn that he himself has practically repudiated it. I have been 
unable to secure a copy of the bill introduced by him to-day or 
that introduced by the gentleman from South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois will correct me if I am wrong. I under- 
stand that his new bill increases the tax from 50 to 80 per cent? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. The gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am rather glad I am. [Laughter on 
the Republican side.] Well, in the former bill he proposed 
vaguely to impose a tax of 50 per cent on so-called war profits 
for the past five years, ignoring the fact that most of those war 
profits—ignoring the fact, as the gentleman from Iowa has 
pointed out, that these profits have already paid a tax of 50 
per cent or more. 

He seemed to think, as do some backwoods financiers, that 
profits are hoarded and kept in cash. Financiers of this type 
have a vague idea that profits are kept in a treasure chest in 
stacks of gold coin and that all the Government has to do is to 
open the chest and take out the coin and that business and in- 
‘dustry will go on just the same. Whereas every sane man 
knows that the profits made two or three or four years ago are 
to-day in land or bricks or mortar or machinery, and that the 
imposition of such taxes as he proposes upon what has in effect 
become capital would ruin the industries of the country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. I suggest one thing that I omitted to 
state, that the gentleman from Illinois {Mr. Henry T. RAINEY] 
intended evidently to levy taxes on taxes, as otherwise he would 
never get any money, 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Of course. I do not propose to argue 
the constitutionality of such a proposition, except to say that 
it would mean confiscation pure and simple and that the laws 
of the United States do not permit confiscation. Of course, the 
gentleman from Illinois dees not seriously think—no man seri- 
ously thinks—that such a silly scheme could be enacted inte 
law, even if we in Congress were idiots enough to pass it. Every- 
one knows that it would be vetoed. The President of the United 
States has never been accused even by his most vigorous oppo- 
nents of ultraconservatism, yet he said in his message to Con- 
gress on December 2, 1919: 

There is a point at which in peace times high rates of income and 
profits taxes discourage energy, remove incentive te new enterprise, 
encourage extravagant expenditures, and produce industrial stagnation 
with consequent unemployment and other attendant evils. 

The President has been known to change his mind upon 
occasion, but no human being could seriously think for a moment 
that a man who wrote those words could advocate a proposition 
which on its face would go further than any other measure sug- 
gested in this or any other Congress to bring about the evils he 
seeks to avoid, Reduced to its lowest terms the scheme advo- 
cated by the gentleman from Illinois simply means this: If you 
accept it you will have no soldiers’ legislation of any kind. 
Little more than a month ago, according to the RECORD, he was 
doubtful whether we ought te have any soldiers’ legislation. 
Evidently he has now resolved his doubts against it, for he pro- 
poses a measure which everybody here knows will kill it beyond 
hope of resurrection. 

I warn you, my colleagues on this side, to fear the Greeks 
bearing gifts. Distrust all proposals coming from the other 
side to “ popularize” the measure upon which you will soon be 
called to vote. They are made with a design not of helping it, 
but of ruining it. Some say that a sales tax would not be 
popular. Ne tax is popular, but the true test of any tax is not 
its popularity, but its justice. To my mind any one who would 
object to this infinitesimally small tax for the one purpose of 
payment of adjusted compensation to the men who fought our 
battles in the World War would be a pretty poor sort. I am 
bound to confess that as an individual a proposition to make 
Henry Ford and the gallant Edsall pay the cost of soldiers’ 
benefit legislation would not be without its attractive side [ap- 
plause], but as a Member of Congress I know that we can not 
do it, and even if we did he would get it back by increasing the 
cost of flivvers. [Laughter.] 

The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
have labored long and earnestly, sometimes with and sometimes 
without the collaboration of the Democratic members, and we 
have unanimously agreed upon a measure in all its essential 
details which will be satisfactory to the soldiers and, we think, 
- satisfactory to the country, and we have agreed upon a method 
of raising the funds which will do the work with the least dis- 
turbance of the country’s business or of our Government's 
credit. The bill which we shall bring to you will not be perfect. 
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There will be in it some features which you will not like. There 
are in it many features which I do not like, but that is true of 
every great piece of constructive legislation which comes before 
this body. I urge you, my colleagues, to accept it as the most 
practical solution of one of the gravest problems that has ever 
confronted Congress by voting for it as it is. You may not get 
everything you want, but if you accept the other horn of the 
dilemma and vote against it you are practically sure to get 
nothing. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 

Mr. GARRETT. I would like to ask the gentleman about the 
beneficiaries of the proposed plan. It may be that newspaper 
reports have been incorrect in that as well as other phases of 
the bill. Are officers excluded? How has that been deter- 


mined? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will be glad to answer the gentleman. 
Officers are included up to and including the rank of captain. 

Mr. GARRETT. And those who were members of the mili- 
tary forces prior to the beginning of the war? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Those men who were enlisted before the 
breaking out of the war will be entitled to the same credit as 
the other soldiers up to the date of the armistice. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. How about the boys working in 
the spruce camps and getting high wages? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the National Guard also be included? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They were as much soldiers as any 
others. They were all members of the National Army. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In that connection, may I ask the 
gentleman one question? z 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is the gentleman able to state 
approximately about what the payment per capita would aver- 
age? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The payment to the—— 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The payment to soldiers per man. 
What would be the average bonus payment? How many hun- 
dred dollars? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We had a great deal of difficulty in de- 
termining what the average service is, At the beginning of 
our investigation we were informed by the War Department the 
average service was about 10 months. But it developed later 
that the average service ran considerably more than a year. I 
should say that probably the average service was about 400 
days. That answers the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And it is $1.25 per day? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; for adjusted compensation. 

Mr. OLIVER. Did the gentleman provide compensation for 
the widows of those who served and were killed? . 

Mr. MADDEN. That is being taken care of, anyhow. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is being taken care of now. I 
thought the gentleman meant those who died since—— 

Mr. OLIVER. I had reference to the widows of those who 
were killed during the war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘They are not covered by this bill. They 
are provided for otherwise. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I wanted to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. I did not catch exactly the answer to the gentleman from 
Tennessee about the enlisted men in the Regular Army. Are 
they provided for? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. For the actual war period. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That is, those who enlisted in the Regu- 
lar Army from the declaration of war to the armistice? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. To the armistice. 

Mr. TREADWAY. As a matter of information for the Mem- 
bers, would it not be advisable for the gentleman to add that 
when he describes the officers that are included, it includes the 
rank in the Navy corresponding to that of captain it the Army? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Of course, the same would be true of the 
Navy, those of similar rank in the Navy. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentile- 
man yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr, DICKINSON of Missouri. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to say that under the provisions of his proposed measure it 
includes not only ex-service men, but also Regulars who are 
now in the service? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Those who are now in the service, of 
course, would not receive any compensation except for the period 
during the war, if they were in the war. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. But those who are now Regu- 
lars in the service for the period of the war would be entitled? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; for the period of actual warfare. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, will the geeatienian yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. ee 
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Mr CONNALLY. I will ask the gentleman this: In some of 
the States the National Guard were mobilized under the State 
laws and were designated by the Federal Government for the 
draft at some future date but never were actually drafted into 
the Federal service. Is there any provision in this bill whereby 
those men who were in camp and who were drilling would be 
compensated? . 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As to that the details are not finally 
determined upon. They will not be until they are submitted 
to the minority, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I come to a more personal side of this con- 
troversy. I regret intensely that occasion should have arisen 
to discuss personalities, least of all my own. The gentleman 

from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Rarney] has seen fit to charge that 
I, together with three others, Members of this House, am influ- 
enced in my attitude upon this legislation by my own personal 
possessions. I find myself almost at a loss to make fitting 
retort. My mind happily, as I think, seems to be constructed 
upon an entirely different plane from that of the gentleman 
from Illinois. If a thought or suspicion of any one of my col- 
leagues so mean, so contemptible, so base, should find lodgment 
there, I would have fears of my sanity. I do not form my judg- 
ments of the integrity or ability of my colleagues by what they 
have or what they have not. My high estimate of the intel- 
lectual integrity of the gentleman from Illinois has been formed 
without any knowledge of his financial solvency. That he is 
mentally and morally solvent is my only concern. I do not go 
snooping around the Treasury to see what income taxes my col- 
leagues pay. I have no idea whether the tax of the gentleman 
from Illinois was large or small. All I am sure of is that he 
made a correct return. Had he the wealth of a Rockefeller I 
am entirely confident that it would not influence him one iota 
in his conception and performance of a public duty. My retort, 
then, to my friend from Illinois is not the time-honored one, 
“You're another.” On the contrary, it is an admission—and I 
make it here publicly—that if there is a flaw in the intellectual 
integrity of every other Member of this House, his at least is 
flawless and utterly pure. [Applause.] 

A word now about the much maligned steering committee. T 
am, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Raryey] and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] have said, a member of 
it. I am also a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which is drafting this soldiers’ legislation, and a member of 
the committee on committees, which created them both. I ought 
to be competent, therefore, to know just what the steering com- 
mittee has had to do with the taxation and any other features 
of this bill. 

Now, first let me correct the misapprehension that the steering 
committee is a boss on this side of the House. On the contrary, 
we are the mere legislative agents and servants of the majority. 
We were elected unanimously in the conference, not the caucus— 
because we have no caucuses on this side. [Laughter.] We were 
elected unanimously, and we can be removed to-morrow if we 
fail to be representative of the mind of the majority. That we 
are still here is proof of the fact that, so far at least, we have 
done fairly well in crystallizing the thought of the majority into 
legislation. 

I will candidly admit, if it affords any satisfaction to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, that I had some doubt when the steering 
committee was first formed as to whether it was sufficiently 
representative. When it came time to organize this House I 
made just as hard a fight as I knew how upon two propositions: 
First, to enlarge the steering committee; and, second, to modify 
in some respects the seniority rule. 

My thought in regard to the steering committee was that it 
should consist of nine rather than of five members, so that it 
might be more representative, geographically, and in cleavage of 
thought, of the body of the majority. My friends and I sug- 
gested the names of four gentlemen for the consideration of the 
Republican conference. They were the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, Mr. Reavis, the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. ANDER- 
son, the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Stemp, and the gentle- 
man from California, Mr. Notan. We did not go to the Treasury 
to ascertain whether they were millionaires. We only knew 
that they were good men. The majority of the conference, how- 
ever, without questioning the ability or the integrity of these 
gentlemen, thought that inasmuch as the committee was apt to 
be éalled together at any time, practically, of the day or night, 
a committee of nine would be unwieldy, and they defeated our 
proposal, so that the committee was left at five. To-day it is 
but four, because the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Moore— 
and I do not know whether he is classed as a millionaire or 
not—resigned to accept the mayoralty of the city of Philadel- 
phia. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]—I have 


no idea as to what his personal fortune may be—is the chairman 
of that committee, and we meet in regular consultation with the 
Speaker. 

Now, I speak by the book, gentlemen of this House, when I 
say that the steering committee as such has had absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with the taxation or any other features 
of this bill. Except myself, no one knows any more about them 
than any other Member of the House. Neither the steering com- 
mittee as such nor any Member except myself has made any 
suggestion, directly or indirectly, as to the manner or method of 
taxation. The responsibility for the soldiers’ relief bill, which 
We are about to offer you, rests solely upon the Republican 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means, and we accept it 
gladly. We would have greatly preferred that there should 
have been unanimous action, but the Democratic minority have 
made that impossible. They have not sought to help us. On the 
contrary, they have deliberately sought to hinder us in the for- 
mulation of soldiers’ relief legislation. 

They have made it apparent that they have intended, and still 
intend, to load up this bill with such foolish and destructive 
propositions as to make its final passage impossible. 

A word in closing, Mr. Speaker. In all the years that I have 
been in Congress this is the first time I have ever known a 
Member to refer to the personal possessions of another, much 
less to intimate that those possessions might have any influence 
upon his conception or performance of his public duty. I be- 
lieve—and this one unpleasant episode will not shake my belief— 
that this House of Representatives is the greatest leveler of any 
body on the face of the earth. I have seen men come here with 
great reputations and lose themselyes. I have seen men come 
here with no reputations and find themselyes. It does not take 
the membership of this House long to size a man up, and I have 
found its judgment to be invariably accurate. That judgment, 
thank heaven, has been based upon what a man is, not upon 
What he has, [Applause.] That is what makes us the most 
truly democratic assembly on the face of this earth. If after 
a reasonable period you gain. the respect and confidence of this 
House you have gained what no accident of birth or wealth or 
influence can give you. You have won a prize which it is beyond 
the power of any other man or any set of men to bestow. Let 
us see to it that that prize remains pure and untarnished. Let 
us not diminish it by criticizing or calling into question each 
other's motives, No matter how widely we may differ upon 
questions of national policy, let us not even hint that our opin- 
ions are not honestly arrived at. [Applause.}] Thus we shall 
preserve our self-respect, without which we can not hope to hold 
the respect and confidence of the country. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, one of the most 
inspiring and delightful recollections associated with my mem- 
bership in this body was the splendid spirit of patriotism and 
cooperation which prevailed on both sides of this aisle when the 
country was passing through the crisis of war. The spirit of 
this House on both sides was to submerge individual opinions, 
to banish partisan convictions, and to unite for the one purpose 
of carrying our flag to victory. 

THE WAR NOT OVER. 

They say the war is over. Yes; hostilities have ceased. Men 
no longer stand in battle array; but the economic conditions 
which were caused by the war are still potent—weighing just 
as hard, just as intolerably, upon the shoulders of the people 
as when we were in the midst of war. Profiteering, incited by 
the war, goes on apace. The devastation of war remains unre- 
paired, the wounds of our soldiers are still not healed, and the 
economic confusion into which our affairs have been thrown 
present problems of the gravest nature. To settle these will take 
all the resoiution, all the thought, and all the cooperation which 
we may be able to summon or command. 

These problems are, if anything, more serious and more vital 
to our future welfare than any of those which arose during the 
progress of the war. It was easy when the drums beat the 
alarm of war to get men to fight. It was easy to commandeer 
the wealth, the brains, and the brawn of the land when the 
honor and prestige of our flag were at stake. The spirit of our 
fathers filled our hearts, sanctified our efforts, and guided our 
arms to victory. The holiest traditions were then aroused. 
War without brought peace within. The barriers of party, 
race, and creed were swept aside and we became one people 
united in thought, word, and deed. : 

Mr. Speaker, the most that I desire to do is to urge upon the 
Members of this body, independent of party, to recognize the 
fact that there is a great, predominating issue before the people 
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of this country, and that they will not suffer or endure petty 
politics. This Congress must get down to brass tacks and do 
something, and it will not avail either on that side or on this, 
my friends, to say to the people that we alone as p men 
have done this, that, or the other. Neither side should try to 
take the credit to themselves for the solution of the problems 
which confront us. Those issues bear equally on both sides of 
this aisle, and as we won the war hand in hand it behooves us 
to solve the problems of the hour hand in hand. 

The people have almost reached the limit of endurance. The 
high cost of living is the specter that sits at every table in 
every home in the land. With wages higher than ever before 
in our history, the clerk, the bookkeeper, the teacher, the 
mechanic, the farmer, and the laborer all alike feel the presence 
of an unseen but all-pervading oppression. In their bitterness 
they blame one another. The farmer blames the middleman. 
The mechanic blames the butcher, the baker, and the grocer, 
and these shift the burden back to the farmer, the stock raiser, 
and the dairyman. When the pinch first came we were in the 
midst of war and conditions which were believed to be the 
result of war were borne with patriotic spirit—with patience 
and submission. t 

But the war is over for nearly 18 months. Yet prices still 
advance. The cost of living has nearly doubled since the 
armistice. Since November 11, 1918, food has advanced in 
eee 17 per cent; rents, 29 per cent; clothing, 84 per cent; fuel, 

ght, and heat, 9 per cent; and there has been a general ad- 
vance in all other items entering into the cost of maintenance of 
over 30 per cent. While the war lasted the people, patriotic to 
the core, expected, and were willing, to bear the sacrifice; but, 
with the war over, they find conditions aggravated, without 
apparent reason; the wage earners are disappointed and discon- 
tented. And while the condition of the masses is in this in- 
tolerable plight, they see vast fortunes accumulated, and accu- 
mulating, in almost every branch of industry. They note that 
over 4,000 millionaires were created by the war. They note that 
big corporations are declaring dividends of 100 per cent out of 
those very things in which the prices have mounted highest 
and which make the largest draft upon their earnings. 

THE BONUS QUESTION. 


But why are we so much concerned here to-day over the prob- 
lem of increasing taxation at a time when all our thoughts 
should be directed toward the alleviation of the country’s bur- 
dens? I am told that it is because the soldiers of the great 
World War are hammering at the gates of the Capitol and de- 
manding a bonus. They claim, I am informed, that while they 
were toiling in the camps or facing death in the trenches many 
unscrupulous men got fat on rich contracts; others profiteered 
on the necessities of life, and still others, who should have 
worn the khaki, took refuge on the farm, in the shops, in the 
shipping plants, and in the various war industries, drawing 
exceptionally high pay, while the managers of these industries 
reaped unconscionable war profits and piled up immense for- 
tunes. All of this is true. But let me digress a moment and 
consider war profits. . 

WAR rnorrrs. 

Of all economic fallacies the idea that special enhanced 
profits in time of war are inevitable and allowable ranks as 
about the meanest and most ignoble that ever found entry in 
the human mind. To think that men should be so base as to 
claim monetary compensation in order to stimulate them to 
produce the things essential for the conduct of the war sur- 
passes sane comprehension, The boys of our land were besought 
by spellbinders to answer to the call to arms, and while they 
were patriotically responding, other men, with too much money 
to risk their precious lives in battle, were clamoring here in 
Washington to be allowed to set war prices on their prod- 
ucts and to mulct the Government and the people out of 
millions. 

And the unfortunate thing is that they had their way. They 
fixed war prices, but they also fixed a halter around the neck 
of the consumer. This step having been once taken, a precedent 
was set for all to follow. The Government allowed big margins 
of profit on steel, coal, and lumber. The pretense was that 
these patriots needed this stimulation in order to encourage 
production—a most vicious, dangerous principle. Then their 
turpitude became manifest. The ordinary, red, but 
yet revered spirit of patriotism was to be sufficient to stimulate 
the mechanic, the farmer, the clerk, the teacher, and the laborer. 
These must skimp themselves out of meager salaries to buy 
Liberty bonds; but the great masters of industry, the financiers 
and big producers, must, forsooth, have the encouragement of 
war profits. With this example before them of paternalistic 
governmental indulgence, was it any wonder that all others, 
neglected in the beginning, should strive to come under the 


patriarchal cloak? When all were safely sheltered under this 
vicious precedent, then labor asserted itself and claimed the 
right to enhanced compensation. Nor can they be blamed for 
that. When they were compelled to pay 16 and 18 cents a bottle 
for miik to keep life in their babies, 10 cents for a 5-cent loaf 
of bread, and double prices all along the line for meats and 
vegetables, clothing, and the necessities of life, were they far 
astray from the equities when they demanded only a propor- 
tional increase in wages? When the corporate gougers found 
that the payment of increased wages cut deeply into their 
profits, their next step was to increase their profits. 

Then followed other increases in the prices of the simple 
necessities of life, and the high cost of living iniquity beeame 
firmly intrenched in the Nation’s habit. A wild orgy of waste, - 
extravagance, and self-indulgence set in, but the most pathetic 
feature of it all was the gradual breaking down of the fiber of 
our national sense of integrity and fair play. And thus it came 
to pass that while the youth of our country were volunteering 
and being drafted to the eamps and battle fields, involving the 
sacrifice of their homes, their families, their trades and dif- 
ferent callings, and their life opportunities, other men were 
conniving to get into war industries where they would be ex- 
empt from military duty and at the same time draw better pay 
than they ever earned before. This is the situation which has 
aroused the ire of the returning soldiers and stirred within 
them the deepest feelings of resentment. On the other hand, 
those who honestly served in the war industries and “ did their 
bit” to win the war should not be the victims of this resent- 
ment. While some may have sought this work to evade military 
duty, the great bulk of them did their duty conscientiously. 
While their pay was high, they usually had families dependent 
on them, and the apparently large wages they received were 
soon neutralized and all benefit lost to them by the unserupulous 
exactions of the profiteers. Therefore neither the man who 
went across to nobly fight nor the man who stayed at home to 
nobly work should be arrayed against each other. They are 
both the victims of a situation in which they should both unite 
to save themselves and the Nation from impending ruin. 

In the task before us we should not be misled by false senti- 
ment and we should neither, at the same time, be too much 
influenced by resentment. We should direct our spleen against 
those who overstepped the latitude that was given them and 
who now, after the war is over, continue to manipulate the 
machinery devised for a patriotic purpose for their own ever- 
inereasing aggrandizement. 

It is not fair to the faithful te repay them for their efforts 
by imposing a new tax on everything they need in their daily 
lives. you will hurt them equally if you put an 
increased tax on the profiteers, which will be immediately 
shifted over upon the shoulders of the innocent. 

IS NEW TAXATION NECESSARY? 

On the other hand, is new taxation necessary? The first 
principle of sound taxation is to avoid the occasion of taxation. 
If we can get along, therefore, without the cumbersome and irri- 
tating cash-sales tax, and if we can carry on the Government 
and supply the needs of the hour without putting more fodder 
into the hopper of the moneyed interests by sharing further in 
their excess-profits pilfering, ought we not to do so? 


SOMETHING SHOULD BE DONE FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Something should be done for the soldiers, but it ought to be 
done at once. Without encouraging them at all in the notion 
that they have a grievance against their fellow workers in the 
Great War, we ought to do that which is manifestly just. I 
worked out a plan for their relief which will enable the Gov- 
ernment to help them immediately, without the tedious delays 
incident to raising new revenues. 

HOUSE BILL 13323. 

My bill is House bill 13333. Under its provisions all war- 
risk insurance premiums deducſtd from the pay of both officers 
and men are returned to them. This is urged on the ground 
that it was inherently wrong for the Government to make its 
soldiers pay for the hazards of their calling. They were the 
Government's risk as well as their own, and this money was 
improperly deducted from their pay. I also propose to return 
to the enlisted personnel all allotments deducted from their 
pay for the support of their families and dependents. They were 
fighting in their country’s cause, and the least that the Nation 
could. and should do is to make up the deductions from their 
pay used for the support of their dependents. 

Mr. SWOPE. Has the gentleman obtained any estimate as to 
the cost of the proposition that he is advocating? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Six hundred and sixty-seven million—since 
this figure was arrived at the War Risk Insurance Bureau has 
reduced its estimate of the number of soldiers making allot- 
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ments to 1,661,933; consequently the cost of returning the 
insurance premiums and allotments will be $517,903,595 instead 
of $667,000,000, as above given—as against two billion five 
hundred and fifty-five million for the American Legion bill. 

Take the case of the average soldier in the service: He re- 
ceived $30 a month. If he was insured for $5,000, and if his 
youth was in his favor, he would pay $3.25 as premium and, 
besides, would make an allotment to his family of $15. That 
was $18.25 out of the 830. Then, as he was a good patriot, he 
would subscribe for Liberty bonds. Some of the boys told me 
that they only had a few dollars left for spending money when 
they got their pay. It is these boys who, doubtless, feel that 
they have been unjustly treated. I believe they were unjustly 
treated, and we ought to be just to them. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand the gentleman is charging 
Congress with the enactment of legislation that dealt unjustly 
with these men. I want to suggest to the gentleman that 
statements of that kind are the cause of the widespreac criti- 
cism of Congress. 

Mr. KING. If the gentleman will pardon me, I do not think 
the gentleman from New York made any such statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He said a moment ago that Congress had 
treated the boys unjustly. 

Mr. KING. But the gentleman is trying to place him in the 
attitude of laying the blame on Congress, He has not done 
that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He said that Congress passed this legisla- 


tion. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not know what may happen if the gen- 
tlemen go any further in the colloquy. It was not my inten- 
tion to reilect on Congress. I may say, however, that it is 
perfectly possible for Congress to do an unjust act. Congress 
very frequently has done so in the past, and it has done so 
in the exercise of its deliberate judgment. The determination 
of the justice or injustice of un act is a matter of argumenta- 
tion, Of course, it is only my opinion, and my say so does not 
make it so. Since I have been here some measures haye been 
passed that, in my judgment, impose unduly on certain classes 
of people and give advantage to others. But that is only a 
matter of opinion. I do not imagine any of the boys in the 
Army or Navy, from anything I might say or have said, would 
weaken in their patriotism in the slightest degree. 

I believe that the war-risk insurance premiums and the 
allotments should be returned, and I maintain it was wrong 
to deduct them in the beginning. If the allotments for 11 
months, which was the average service, were returned it would 
amount to $165. This together with the average insurance 
premium of $55 will make a rather tidy sum, which will un- 
doubtedly relieve their present distress and put them on their 
feet. It will also relieve us of the anxiety and the need of quib- 
bling as to how the money should be raised. It could be raised 
in the regular course, by certificates of indebtedness and short- 
time notes. The boys would get their money immediately and 
not have to wait, as under the American Legion bill, for over a 
year before they could receive a fraction of its benefit. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION BILL. 


Under the American Legion bill it is proposed to limit the 
soldiers to only one of fourfold features. If he takes the cash 
bonus, he will be denied the rest. This is unjust to him and 
unjust to the country. You are not encouraging him to found 
a farm, establish a ranch, or make a home. You are simply 
giving him a few dollars and casting him adrift. This is 
wrong. He will soon spend the money and be no better off 
than before. Some of my colleagues say, in answer to my 
argument, “ Well, if they want it, give it to them and let them 
take the responsibility.” That, I submit, is not sound policy. 
It is unkind to the men and unjust to the Nation. 

“Under the narrow and limited beneficence of this bill the 
present necessities of the veterans will doubfless tempt the 
vast majority to accept the ‘alluring prospect of a few hundred 
dollars in hand, and thus cut themselyes off from the more 
substantial benefits of land settlement, home building, and 
self-improvement. Ou the other hand, even in these directions 
the bill is more glittering in promises than substantial in 
benefits. 

An examination of the appropriations provided for the other 
benefits under the other titles of the bill will startlingly reveal 
its utter inadequacy to meet the gigantic problem before us. 
The $500,000,000 for the farm and ranch settlement scheme is 
only a drop in the bucket. It will only provide farms and 

_ ranches for a little over 60,000 out of the 4,500,000 soldiers who 
are fondly centering their hopes on this bill. It is true that those 
who get the bonus can not receive the benefit of this land set- 
tlement provision; but even those who avail themselves of it 


must wait 10 years for the gratification of their ambition, for 
the appropriation is spread out over that period. 

I believe that land settlements and city and suburban home 
loans and vocational education should be made the subject of 
separate legislation. 

Under my plan the veterans would receive back their war- 
risk insurance premiums and the allotments deducted from 
their 1 It aia not be a very large sum, but the average 
would be $210 each. But the advantage is that they would 
receive it at once and would not have to await the deliberations 
of subsequent Congresses. They would get it immediately, 
without any string, and when they receive it they need not 
feel that they are the recipients of any bounty or gratuity. 
Neither need they feel that their necessities have obliged them 
to sell their rights for a mess of pottage, or that they had 
estopped themselves from receiving the other advantages of 
land grants, home building loans, and vocational education 
which a grateful country will no doubt be willing to accord 
to them, 

SHALL WE TAX CASH SALES? 

The American Legion bill will involve an immediate expendi- 
ture of $2,555,000,000. Do you expect the people to be patient at 
the suggestion of raising this revenue for the Government by 
taxes upon cash sales? Taxes which are added visibly to every- 
thing they buy—the suit of clothes they wear, the food they, 
eat, and the bottle of medicine they must buy when dread sick- 
ness or disease enters the threshold? Will they stand for this 
when they know that the trusts which oppress them are still, 
permitted to pile up excess profits without let or hindrance? 
No, Mr. Speaker, such an attempt would be dangerous. It must 
not be attempted at this time. 

A RETROACTIVE TAX IMPRACTECABLE, 

Another suggestion is made that we raise the amount required 
by a retroactive tax upon war profits. Well, war profits are 
odious and it is not through sympathy that we should spare 
them; but it would be like trying to go after water that has 
gone through the mill and passed down the stream to the sea. 
They have paid their quota of the tax levied upon them and 
the balance has been divided among the stockholders and spent, 
or otherwise distributed beyond the reach of taxation, That 
proposal, therefore, is impracticable. 

OR INCREASE THE TAX ON EXCESS PROFITS? 

But,“ you ask, what shall we do?” Some of my colleagues 
on this side of the chamber answer: “We will correct that; we 
will increase the tax on excess profits” Pause, gentlemen! 
Not so fast! Do you know that every increase in excess-profits 
tax will be ‘shifted right back to the consumer? Are you so 
blind as not to see that the entire tax is added to the cost of the 
product and paid by the last purchaser in the chain of ex- 
chunge—the ultimate consumer? If you do not, you ought to 
know. The profiteer himself admits that and his immense earn- 
ings testify to the truth of his confession. 

You know that at this very moment the big interests are 
fomenting and fostering a wigorous propaganda to entirely abol- 
ish the excess-profits tax. Every mail brings to our desks heart- 
ren appeals showing how iniquitous-the excess-profits tax 
is; how it is added directly to the cost of their production and 
is paid, in the long run, by the consumer. Influential papers, big 
bankers, and chambers of commerce, controlled by the financial 
and industrial leaders in their respective communities, all join 
in the chorus. ‘They all sing the same song. ‘Their interest in 
the common people is marvelously strange, as well as pathetic, 
And, then, to appeal to the Government side of the question, 
they tell us how intricate and irritable these taxes are, how 
difficult they are to compute, and how expensive they are to the 
Government to collect. 

All very plausible, indeed, Mr. Speaker; but if we repeal the 
excess-profits tax, what guaranty have we that they will cease 
piling up their excess profits? Ah, gentlemen, there is the rub, 
What guaranty can they give the people that prices will come 
down? None whatever. On the contrary, the excess-profits will 
go on as before, and what they save in taxes will be added to 
their already overswollen capital. Have you any doubt of that? 
Then what do you think of this confession, contained in the 
report of the New York Chamber of Commerce? 

This confession is found on page 15 of the supplement 5 the 
March Bulletin of the New York Chamber of Commerce and 
reads as follows: 

The detrimental and deadening 8 of the heavy taxes on — 
and the profit taxes is now general 11 recognized. Such exactions from 
ne larger incomes, both individual and corporate, result in the ab- 

tion by Government of that portion of the income of the country’s 
industry which would naturally — annually added to capital. 

Of course, we did not need this to learn what the corpora- 
tions will do with the margin of excess profits left to them 
after the repeal of the excess-profits tax. We know they will 
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add this margin to their capital, because that is what they have 
been doing right along. 

For instance, the Standard Oil of Indiana has just increased 
its capital from $1,000,000 to $30,000,000. Many of the branches 
of the Standard Oil Co. throughout the United States have sur- 
pluses far in excess of their permitied capital waiting for the 
opportunity—the propitious moment—to increase their capitali- 
zation. The Atlantic Refining Co. has increased its capital from 
$5,000,000 to $50,000,000. The Continental Oil Co. has raised 
its capital from $3,000,000 to $18,000,000. 

Of course, all these increases in capital simply mean turning 
the surplus and excess profits into the capitalization, followed 
by a general distribution of the increased stock among the 
conspirators. 

For instance, the Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey has a capi- 
tal of $98,338,382 and a surplus of about $500,000,000. 

8 STOP THE EXCESS PROFITS, 


What, then, are we to do? Obviously there is only one thing 
to do, and that is to put a stop to the making of excess profits. 
It is not the tax that hurts. That only adds a little more to 
the burden of the consumers. The thing that really oppresses 
is the excess profit itself. For what the Government has got 
out of it by taxation or what the Government may get out of it 
by increasing the rate of taxation has been and will be very small 
indeed in proportion to the gross sums exacted from the people 
by this vicious system of profiteering which has now become a 
confirmed habit. 

The excess-profits tax was not devised primarily as a means 
of raising revenue. It was intended only as a stabilizer to 
equalize the profits or, rather, proportion them commensurate 
to the expense of production in the various war industries. 
Another example of a worthy weapon turned to a wicked use. 

Note the figures, which speak for themselves: 

In the last published report of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
of the Treasury Department, that of 1917—the figures for 1918 
and 1919 are not yet tabulated—we find this startling situation: 

GROWTH OF MILLIONAIRES. 

In 1914 there were 2,348 millionaires in the United States. 
In 1917, the last date for which the figures are collected and 
summarized, there were 6,664—an increase of 4,316 in three 
years. I have divided them into classes, according to occupa- 
tion. (See Table I.) There were of manufacturers 920 new 
millionaires made during the war. There were of farmers and 
stock raisers 120; of corporation officials, 716, and much to 
my astonishment I found that there were lawyers and judges 
to the number of 206 who seem to have become war million- 
aires. There were 27 doctors. There were 452 women in the 
list. 

In one of President Wilson's utterances he said that a man 
who would make a profit out of this war would be eternally 
disgraced. Then, according to that, there are 4,316 men in the 
United States to-day who are eternally disgraced. 

Another interesting table of figures is that in respect to in- 
comes of over $5,000,000 per annum. There was one single 
man in the United States who earned last year a net income 
of $34,986,604. There was one man who earned $5,794,559. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman means net income? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, net income after the allowance of deduc- 
tions. There were two others whose net income was $16,511.216. 
Mr. Speaker, I have these figures arranged in tables, and will print 
them in detail in my remarks. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. There were 8 whose net incomes were 
over $4,000,000, and their aggregate net income was $7,000,000; 
there were 5 whose net incomes were over $3,000,000, and their 
aggregate net income was over $16,000,000; there were 24 
whose net income was over $2,000,000, and whose aggregate 
net income was $58,000,000; there were 33 whose net incomes 
were between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000; and there were 67 
people in the United States whose aggregate net income was 
$80,413,549, who had net incomes between $1,000,000 and $1,500,- 
000 each. Those having net incomes between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 were 315, and their aggregate net income was $214,- 
000,000. In other words, there are 460 persons, less than a bat- 
talion of fighting men, in the United States whose aggregate net 
income was $520,835,914. 

CORPORATION PROFITS. 

There were 232,079 corporations in the United States which 
reported gross incomes of $79,540,004,981. - 

From this they claimed deductions of 868,809,644. 680, and only 
paid taxes on a net income of $10,730,360,211. (This is an 


example of how the staggering war profits of the profiteers 
“disappeared” when the taxgatherer came around.) 

On this amount they only paid war taxes and excess-profits 
taxes of $2,142,445,769, or less than 20 per cent of their net in- 
come. (See Table IV.) — 

If you will kindly glance at Table V you will note that manu- 
facturing corporations led the procession in gross incomes. The 
‘Treasury report shows that this class of corporations reported 
a gross income of 540, 437,716,989. Their net income was about 
one-sixth (or so they reported), and they paid a total tax of 
$1,326,960,480, 

Wholesale and retail trade corporations came next in the 
gross amount of income reported. For them the figures show 
$19,804,255,613, but after making the deductions claimed their 
total net income was only $1,481,060,780, and on this they paid 
taxes aggregating $324,847,386. 

Another interesting feature of this table is that most of the 
corporations paid an average tax amounting to about 20 per 
cent of their net income. Transportation and utilities corpora- 
tions, finance corporations, and foreign corporations only paid 
an average of .09 per cent of their net incomes as taxes. 

One of the gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol on 
Saturday made a speech upon the question of profiteering, and 
much of what might be offered in the way of statistics as to 
the extent of profiteering is covered quite fully in his speech. 
I sincerely hope that if the Members are interested enough 
to pursue what I have to say on this subject they will refer 
to Senator Capprer’s speech, where the facts and figures are 
given showing the outrageous extent of profiteering and goug- 
ing of the public. 

Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. SWOPE. I believe that Senator Carper placed the 
responsibility for that condition upon the Attorney General, 
did he not? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, No; I do not think he did. I think it was 
Senator Lenroor who undertook to say that the conditions 
were as they were pictured because the Attorney General did 
not enforce the laws. He said: “The Attorney General is 
setting a few mousetraps around the country where he ought 
to be setting some bear traps.” 

. SWOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield further? 
GRIFFIN. No. 

. SWOPE. I will read the statement to the gentleman. 

. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

. GRIFFIN. I yield to my friend from Minnesota. 

. KNUTSON. Does not the gentleman think that a large 
part of the great cost of the war was due to the cost-plus plan 
adopted by the War Department? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; I do. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I know that the gentleman is always fair and 
at least he is willing to place the responsibility where it belongs. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will go the full length with the gentleman 
on that proposition. There were a great many crimes com- 
mitted during the war in the name of liberty, and many a 
scoundrel took shelter at the altar in the sanctuary of patriot- 
ism who ought to be in jail. [Applause.] 

In addition to the figures to which I have referred, I have 
this further interesting information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my time be extended for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent for an additional 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DUNBAR, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr, DUNBAR. Will the gentleman kindly inform the House 
how much taxes were paid by these persons whose incomes 
amounted to between four and five hundred thousand dollars? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. There were 179 whose net incomes were 
between $400,000 and $500,000, aggregating $79,155,111, which 


‘paid taxes aggregating $21,010,023. Under the leave which [ 


have I shall fully answer the gentleman's inquiry. I have it 
all in a separate tabulation. (See Table VI.) 
These startling figures recall Goldsmith’s famous lines: 
III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

We have in this country to-day all of the conditions which are 
embodied in Goldsmith's prophecy. He asserted an economic 
truth. You have a vast accumulation of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and you have an utter disregard of the ele- 
mentary principles of human ethics. Charity and kindness and 
sweetness are taken out of human life. Everybody is racing to 
get ahead of everybody else and “ the devil take the hindmost,” 
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How, then, shall we stop the wild orgy? Simply discourage 
profiteering enterprise by increasing the rate of taxation on 
annual net incomes in excess of $100,000 by graded steps, mak- 
ing the tax 100 per cent on all incomes in excess of $500,000. 
This is the plan I propose in H. R. 13745, for which I respect- 
fully ask your careful study and consideration, 

On net incomes between $100,000 and $150,000 I would in- 
crease the rate of taxation to 55 per cent; between $150,000 and 
$200,000, I would make the tax 60 per cent; between $200,000 
and $300,000, 70 per cent; between $300,000 and $400,000, 80 
per cent; between $400,000 and $500,000, 90 per cent; and on 
all net annual incomes above $500,000, I would place the tax at 
100 per cent. 

I do not believe that the Government should collect any taxes 
on incomes of individuals of over $500,000 per annum. There 
Should be no such income. [Applause.] Their accumulation 
should be discouraged, and the way to discourage them is to 
seize them. This may seem like a paradox, but the point of 
my assertion is this, that if we establish a graded excess-profits 
tax culminating at incomes,of $500,000 per annum the ambition 
to profiteer will be discouraged and eliminated. Under our 
present system of excess-profits taxation we practically abdi- 
cate the right of taxation to corporate wealth; for they con- 
fess in all their propaganda that the consumer bears ulti- 
mately the burden ef such taxation. Therefore, why should 
we longer permit them to usurp a function of Government and 
practically levy taxes? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not also true that where extreme accu- 
mulated wealth is found that it is followed by extreme poverty, 
that they go hand in hand? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Inevitably. The total wealth of the country 
is only so much, and if a few men absorb more than their 
share there must be less to go around among the rest. 

Our present system is practically a revival of the old tithe sys- 
tem whereby the Government let out contracts to taxgatherers, 
allowing them to keep a percentage of their collections. That 
is practically what we are doing with the corporations of this 
country to-day, we are allowing them to keep 40 per cent of 
their exactions. We let them profiteer as much as they like, 
accumulate vast incomes, and Uncle Sam says to them, “ You 
let us have 40 per cent, and you can have the rest.“ So in that 
respect they become the agents of Uncle Sam to gouge the 
people. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. I wonder if it would not be better to stop the 

if it can be done? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is what I propose by this bill. 

Mr. KING. Has the gentleman ever studied the effect upon 
graft which is practically caused by the methods adopted by 
the Federal reserve banks in financing speculators and inflating 
the currency? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, of course, this is a broad subject. It 
has its labyrinths and its ramifications, which all, however, lead 
toward one end. I am emphasizing now only one branch—one 
ramification. I am trying to do something to stop the partner- 
‘ship between the profiteers and the United States Government, 
I want the United States Government to say to these men, 
“You may make a reasonable income upon your capital invested 
up to $500,000, but when you exceed $500,000 per annum, then 
Uncle Sam takes the rest in the form of taxation.” My proposi- 
tion will apply to corporations as well as individuals. 

Of course, I do not expect the Government to obtain any 
revenue out of incomes in excess of $500,000. The Government 
does not want a revenue out of profiteering, and net incomes 
in excess of $500,000 per annum are clearly unconscionable and 
unjust. 

A CRITIC ANSWERED, 


The criticism of the combined New York Sun and Herald, in 
a leading editorial in last Sunday’s issue, is therefore decidedly 
amusing. The editer states that millions of dollars of revenue 
which now flow into the United States Treasury from the exist- 
ing tax schedules applying to incomes in excess of $500,000 a 
year would be wiped out. It may astonish this editorial wiseacre 
to learn that that is precisely its object. He then proceeds to 
say: 

Mr. Grtrrry’s bill therefore should be officially d nated on its title 
Peet guck ar the covenue ok wew IOA RAA ts CANTAT Uo algun AUR 
Millions more it seeks to obtain. 

That is correct. That is not quite so evil a result as my pro- 
found critic seems to think; nor is it the unconscious effort of 
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blind and thoughtless bill drafting. Let me emphasize, for the 
benefit of this gentleman who stands aghast at this measure, 
that it was deliberately and knowingly drawn with that very, 
intention. And for this reason: The United States Government 
ought not to encourage profiteering by sharing in the excess 
profits of individuals or corporations beyond a certain limit, 
and it is thought that excess profits up to $500,000 constitute 
a fair and reasonable limit. 

The fact that the Sun and Herald is advocating the entire 
abolition of the excess-profits tax makes its solicitude over the 
Government’s interest in such taxes particularly amusing. The 
editor says that this measure “to a dead certainty would not 
produce one penny of revenue for the United States Treasury.” 
Of course not. Our friend can gamble on that. 

But listen to the reason he gives and observe his barefaced, 
shameless confession of corporation methods. He says: 

The corporation with an income in excess of $500,000 a ger 3 


plow in, distribute in 1 expenses, waste, or 
ways fail to earn anyth that otherwise would carry the income 
beyond the 000. The individual would shift, allocate, or 
ve away sufficient of his principal to keep the income of the remainder 


ow the dead line of confiscation. 


Well, the Sun and the Herald, now combined, were always 
favorable to corporate wealth. The present editor evidently. 
wears the old mantle and doubtless speaks with authority. 

Uncle Sam is willing to forego his share of their pilfering; but 
he will insist that, instead of stealing and then wasting their, 
income, so as to avoid the tax, as the editor so naively suggests, 
they will have to reduce their unconscionable profits by lowering 
their prices to the consumers. Such a thought never even 
penetrated the ponderous mind of Mr. Editor. But if he did 
not think of it, I think his friends will pretty soon become alive 
to the fact that the decentest and most honorable way to avoid 
8 excess- profits tax is to share their profits with their cus- 
omers. 

THIS IS NO RADICAL ATTACK ON CAPITAL, 


You will observe that I am not making any attack on capital. 
Capital and capitalists have their place in the economy of 
nature. I would not disturb a dollar of invested capital. I 
would even, for the sake of peace, let them get away quietly, 
with what they have already accumulated; but I would put an 
end to the tyranny of money. I would not permit it to be longer 
used as an instrument of profiteering and oppression. I would 
destroy the insatiable appetite for accumulation. I think you 
will promptly agree with me that it is no great hardship to say. 
to a man like Mr. X, whose annual net income in 1917, after all 
deductions were allowed, was $34,000,000: 

“Here, sir, you take a back seat—take your fabulous capital, 
do what you like with it; but you must so arrange your in- 
vestments that they shall not net you in excess of $500,000 
a year, That is enough for any man to live on. With your 
power your money is an instrument of oppression. If you 
are allowed to use it further to pile up profits the consumers 
throughout this land who pay your profits are the ones who 
suffer, and their burden is not made lighter, I might say, by the 
benefactions you dispense. The people want you to take your 
foot off their neck. They do not want your charities—they want 
you to remove the blight of your hand from the industries of this 
land. As a matter of public policy, as a matter of self-defense, 
the people of the United States of America demand that your 
pernicious activities shall cease. You can not justly complain 
ef their resolution. Public acts have been passed by legislative 
bodies limiting the amount of interest charged by pawnbrokers; 
laws have been passed against usury. The widow who takes 
the $5,000 obtained as damages for the death of her hus- 
band and invests it in a mortgage or a piece of property can 
not obtain more than 6 per cent interest per annum. You 
are not entitled to better treatment than they. Why should 
you be permitted to have your investments yield you percent- 
ages running into thousands and money running into millions? 
Public policy restrains the one, why should it not be invoked to 
restrain you and others like you? Usury is no longer a mere 
matter of percentages. It is a matter of whether great masses 
of capital shall, in a land abounding in wealth and natural re- 
sources, be longer permitted to absorb in the hands of a few 
the pitiful earnings of men, women, and children.” 

The responsibility is on this Congress to stop profiteering. 
There may be other ways; but there are none suggested which 
will receive the approval of the people of this country, who are 
naturally conservative. They bear, however, a special grudge 
against the profiteer. They despise him because he is merciless. 

the coal strike, when the snow was on the ground and 
while women and children, chilled to the marrow, huddled to- 
gether in squalid homes, these heartless vampires tripled the 
price of fuel oil, the only substitute for coal, and reaped uns, 
conscionable profits out of the misery and tears of humanity! 
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Pray, sir, tell me does not this House, does not mankind, owe 
something to them? 

The old parties must hereafter exercise themselyes with new 
‘Issues and stop dallying with the old. They may fool each 
other, but they can not fool the people. Either side must take 
up this issue of profiteering and solve the riddle of the high cost 
of living or the people will rise in their wrath and solve it them- 
selve : 

“i UNJUST TAXATION THE ROOT OF REBELLION. 

Unjust taxation is the root of rebellion. Consult your 
histories and you will note that it was the cause of many 
a struggle in ancient Greece. It revived in Rome and reechoed 
through the Middle Ages. It cost Charles I and Louis XVI their 
heads. It lost the Thirteen Colonies to Great Britain, and un- 
less this Congress proves itself competent to meet the issue, the 
threat of Bolshevism, now pointing its gaunt finger at us across 
the seas, may prove to be a menace more substantial than a 
shadowy form. 

The greatest problem therefore before us to-day is how to 
lessen the burden of taxation, Under the system we have fol- 
lowed in the past, it has inevitably fallen upon the consumer. 
To completely abolish the old and establish a new system of 
taxation would disorganize our finances, hamper industry, de- 
lay the process of economic readjustment. Without tearing 
down the old structure, we must gradually remove it stone by 
stone and construct on a sensible plan the new edifice. 

WE MUST NOT REPEAL THE RXCESS-PROFITS TAX. 

It is for this reason that I believe we ought to begin with 
the excess-profits tax. We dare not repeal it altogether, so long 
as capital is habituated to the process of making excess profits, 
We must stop that process; we must check the vicious, baleful 
fermentation and hammer the thought into the brain of capital 
that speculation in the necessities of life and taking advantage 
of the direst needs of mankind is not a permissible form of 
. profiteering. 

INCREASING THE TAX WITHOUT LIMITING THE PROFITS WOULD BE IN VAIN, 


We dare not increase the rates of taxation while putting no 
limit on the profits. If we should, we would simply throw the 
reins on the backs of the horses and tempt them to gallop away 
to perdition. The precipice only is the limit—then the crash. 

A CASH-SALES TAX DANGEROUS, 


We dare not impose a cash-sales tax, for that will only add 
to the burden and irritation of the consumer, And least of all 
should this be done while profiteering goes on unchecked. Ob- 
viously, Mr. Speaker, the thing first to be done is to check the 
making of and to put a limit on the amount of excess profits. 
Only then will the people be satisfied to bear the irritation of 
stamp taxes and taxes on cash sales. Doubtless if the cost of 
food, raiment, and shelter should go down a half, or even a 
third, I have no doubt the people would gladly submit to a direct 
tax on their purchases. But at this moment it would break 
the camel's back—it would be undesirable and perilous. 


APPENDIX, 
TABLE 1.—Millionaires, 1917. 


(Increase of 4,316 in three years.) 
Divided as follows: 


Manufacturers =ne 920 
Farmers and stock raisers- 120 
Corporations officials —-.-- 716 
Lawyers and judges- å 206 
Doctors - 27 
Non ——.᷑ĩ—w—2—62 ... —. — 452 
ee ae ier aa een me 4, 223 

6, 664 


TauLe Il.—Personal incomes, according to classes, of those returned in 
reports for i having incomes over $100,000. 


5 architects : 


1 artist earned ——_ 
15 authors, editors, and reporters: 
1 earned 


150, 000 


38 
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9 actors and actresses : 


38 88888 
88 88888 


8888 


888 33333 


888 8 


10 earned . — 
2 commercial travelers: 


p 


TaBLE IH.— Personal incomes for the year ending Dec. 34, 1917. 
[Compiled from United States Treasury Reports. Arranged according 
to amount of incomes. 3 


Net incomes over’ $5,000,000 per annum: 
1 single man earned 


1 single woman earned 5 794, 
2 Others together earned „%:0“Gꝗb 16, 511, 216 
4 57, 242, 379 
S —— —— 
Net incomes over $4,000,000 per annum: 
(T ee ee 8, 462, 620 
6 joint returns earned (husband and wife) 28, 806, 973 


8 37, 269, 593 
Net incomes over $3,000,000 per annum: 


3 single men er Ne ORR tA ALR NIRS nod pea ON Re 10, 245, 144 
T DAON: eT a Se ee ees 6. 653, 841 
5 16, 898, 985 
Net incomes over $2,000,000 per annum: = — 
S single wenne U—T—U::... — 11, 636, 167 
2 single men earned (heads of families 222 5, 354, 139 
TSE SIS a a EPE oe eee a er ee ee 2, 384, 274 
16 heads Of; S TTTbTCTVbT—X—X— —— 39, 349, 884 
24 


58, 724, 464 
2 


Net incomes between $1, BOO 000 and $2,000,000: 
2 single women earned 

7 AIS NOD AE aaa ata od eee etna ye 

Si POROS: Of T—TPTTTTTTC0T0TTT—TTT—T—T—TTTTTTTT—T—— 


— So ee ter a 8, 096, 162 
12, 023, 324 
6, 296, 339 


S: mMSrried Women ::... ee eden 4 871,119 
33 56, 286, 944 
Net incomes between $1, 900900 and $1,500,000: 
7 single women carne RSET aE EERO ͤ ͤ——. ———— 8, 827, 740 
. -@GrNeG 525-58 on oto ems 7, 214, 600 
1 single man — (head of family)... 1, 044, 400 
46 heads of families — 55,278, 708 
err caer 8, 048, 101 
67 80, 413, 549 
Net incomes between $500,000 and $1,000,000: 
TTT 214. 631, 270 
RECAPITULATION. 
456 persons in the United States reported net incomes in 
excess of $500,000 per annum, aggregating- $521, 467. 184 
ie Tee Be | % A Seeks eS AS See SA eee 168, 774, 186 
Incomes after deducting taxes 352, 692, 998 
Tante IV.—Corporations reporting net incomes, Io h showing grosa 
incomes, deductions, net income, and amount of tases paid. 
Total number of corporations in United States 351, 426 
Corporations reporting no uet S ESA 119, 347 
Corporations reporting net income 232,079. 079 
Gross income of corporations reporting net income... $79, 540, 324. 801 
Total deductions claimed 5 8. 809, 644, 680 
TTTVTCTCTVT—TTTT mtn tediarmes 10, 730, a 211 
And on this amount only were taxes paid, as follows: 
Income tax — — 698, 029 
ES St 5, Sky 638. 747, 740 


Total tax (under 20 per cent) 2. 142, 448, 769 
Figures for 1918 or 1919 not collated, 
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Tant V.—Compartson of classes of corporations showing gross income, deductions, net income, and tares paid by each class respectively in 19f7. 
{Compiled from Treasury reports. 
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Tanln VI. Person l returns accordin7 to income, year ending 


1 Note that these corporations paid less than 10 per cent of their net income in taxes. 
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he placed 
lone could 
ation by that 
but I 
[Applause.] 


N 
lay to pass while 


very sentiment of gratitude and of justice bids me speak, espe- 


round to-day, 
cially as there is no legislative program to-day. 


e 
5 


us 
nis ¢ 
I speak the gratitude of 


ts taxes. 
rant's attitude toward the southern people 


and a clearer understanding of the peril in which 


+ 


returned by individuals reporting net income of $2,000 and over before 
in silence, to permit tl 


I speak because I am a southern man, because I love my people 


of the South and am grateful to those who served them in the hour 
of their distress. In the darkest hour which ever hung its 


I realize fully that I am on dangero 
would despise myself utterly if danger of being misunderstood 


war excess profits tax, and personal exemptions. 


but excluding contributions and war excess prof 
[Applause.] I speak because I love my Nation and its unity, 


shadows over the Southland Gen, Grant was the friend of my 
people and the servant of the highest interest of my Nation. 


do it and of the service which he rend@red the 


himself in order to protect them at a time when he a 
protection. 


my Nation and its people everywhere. 


insight into Gen. 
should cause me, 


dividends 
ve 


, 


including dividends 


S. GRANT. 


ng contributions 


Surtax is assessed on the net income in excess of $5,000 including dividends, 


The gentleman from Texas 


[Mr. SUMNERS] is recognized for 30 minutes, [Applause.] 
commander in chief of the Union 


Army during the decisive battles of the Civil War and eight- 


eenth President of the United States, was born. 
This testimony gave to me a new 


ons and dividends exceed net income. 
rises the aggregate amount of net income, 


I tax is assessed on the net income after deducti 


LIX——389 


, 


service and sacrifice, to offer now words of commendation for 


ontaxable. Exempti 
* Total net income co 


* Norma! 


N. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, ninety-eight years 

My colleagues may be curious as to what impulse should ha 
prompted me, a southern man, true to the traditions of his e 
people, the son of a Confederate soldier, proud of his father’s 
the service and in commemoration of this leader of the mili- 
tary forces arrayed against my own people, this chieftain who 
forced the surrender of the immortal Lee at Appomattox. 

A few months ago by the merest accident I came across the 
records of Gen. Grant's testimony before the Judiciary Commit- 


NINETY-EIGHTH, ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF GEN. U. 


ago to-day Ulysses S. Grant, 
tee of the House in 1867. 
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a southern man, and in-behalf of my Nation I speak the pro- 
found appreciation of one who believes himself to be a patriot, 
through whose patriotism there runs no line of sectional cleav- 
age. I honor the memory of Grant not only for the magnanimity 
shown Lee and his army at Appomattox, but for the fact when 
Lincoln had fallen Gen. Grant was the only man in the Nation 
with the power to defend who had also the purpose and the cour- 
age to defend those who had been the military leaders of the 
South, those whom the South, bleeding and exhausted, could no 
longer defend. Gen. Grant stood between them in that terrible 
crisis and that breed of human jackals, not peculiar to the North, 
not peculiar to any time or to any people, which always follow 
in the footsteps of brave men in conflict. They were demanding 
that Lee and Johnston and others of Confederate service and 
fame be delivered up for humiliation and punishment. ‘There 
would have been no danger if Lincoln had lived. When Rich- 
mond was captured Lincoln's attitude was epitomized in a story 
which he told, the point of which was expressed in the words, 
“Let em up light.” Lincoln understood, but Lincoln was gone. 

The South was helpless. There were many noble, generous 
men of position and influence in the North, but there was but 
one man left in all the broad confines of the Nation who both 
willed to protect and who had the power to protect my people 
and preserve for my Nation that thing of inestimable value, the 
possibility of that to which we have attained to-day—a Union; 
not of States held together by words and force merely, but a 
Union of people, of people so united in purpose, in interest, in 
love for each other, and in loyalty to a common fiag that no 
discord can penetrate their solidarity even to test the strength 
of the Federal compact. [Applause.] This might have come in 
some other age, but Grant made that possibility for this genera- 
tion. s 

He made it possible for us to do that which the framers of the 
Constitution, if they could have taken all the words of all the 
languages of all the ages and from them extracted all the ele- 
ments of their strength and fashioned it into a declaration of 
perpetual, indissoluble unity, could not have done. He made it 
possible for us to put the cement into the sand, to supply that 
which among a free people must constitute the real cohesive ele- 
ment in government. 

We southern people recognize Grant as a great general, but it 
was not in military conflict that he was greatest. Gen. Grant 
was a great military leader at Appomattox, but he was greater 
when the battle was over. [Applanse.] 

This is the picture: Sheridan was in front of Lee’s decimated, 
hungry, exhausted army. Meade was on his rear and right 
flank, and Ord on the south. Grant knew that the end had 
come. On April 7, 1865, he opened negotiations with Lee with 
this remarkable communication. I quote: 

GENERAL: The result of the last week must convince you of the ho 
lessness of further resistance on the part of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia in this struggle. I feel that it is so, and regard it as my duty to 
shift from myself the responsibility of any further efusion of blood by 
asking of you the surrender of that portion of the Confederate States 
Army known as the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Lee replied with the request for “the terms you will offer on 
condition of its surrender,” on the same date. On April 8 Grant 
replied : 


I would say that, peace bein 
tion I would insist D, nam 


my great desire, there is but one condl- 

y, that the men and officers surrendered 
shall be disqualified for taking up arms against the Government ofthe 
United States until properly exchanged. will meet you, or will desig- 
nate officers to meet any officers you may name for the same purpore, at 
any point agreeable to you, for the purpose of arranging definitely the 
terms upon which the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia will 
be received. 

In reply Lee declined to meet Gen. Grant solely “ with a view 
to surrender the Army of Northern Virginia.” 

On April 9 Gen. Grant replied that he had no authority to treat 
on the subject of peace. : 

At sunrise on the 9th Gordon had found himself unable to 
open up the way for the retreating army, and Gen. Lee dis- 
patched the following fote to Gen, Grant: 

GENERAL: I received your note this morning on the picket line, 
whither I had come to meet you and ascertain definitely what terms 
were embraced in your proposition of yesterday with erence to the 
surrender of this 1 7 now request an interview in accordance 
with the offer contained in your letter of yesterday for that purpose. 

The desired interview was given by Gen, Grant. The two 
commanders met in the village of Appomattox Court House. 

It is probable that no scene like that was ever before wit- 
nessed. In order to appreciate how remarkable it was we must 
bear in mind that not only was the army of Gen. Lee about 
to be surrendered, together with its general, one of the greatest 
military geniuses of all times, but the South had reached the 
end of its resources. Grant was the absolute master of the 
situation. His hands were free, his will was supreme. He could 


-him. 


have driven the dagger of humiliation into the heart of his de- 
fenseless foe, but instead he voluntarily stipulated, I quote: 

The officers to give their individual paroles not to take up arms 
against the Uni States until otopeni exchanged, and cach com- 
pany or regimental commander to five a like parole for the men of 

is command. The officers to retain their side arms, private horses, 
and baggage. This done, each officer and man will be allowed to re- 
turn to his home (note this langnage), not to be disturbed by United 
States ,authority so long as they observe their parole and the laws in 
force where they may reside, 

These terms were made with Lincoln’s approval. In addition 
to these terms Grant instructed his commissioners designated 
to receive the surrender of Lee's army to permit the private 
soldiers to take away the horses to reestablish themselves on 
their farms and directed that the hungry men being paroled 
should receive the rations which Lee requested for them. 

During the whole of the negotiations those who were present 
tell us, and so does Gen. Grant himself, that Lee was compelled 
more than once to direct the attention of Gen. Grant to the 
business which had called them together. On that occasion this 
rugged man of many battles demonstrated a tender deference 
and a profound respect and sympathy for Gen. Lee which 
appeals to the gratitude and to the affectionate regard for Grant 
of every true southern man [applause]; and not only do I 
feel that gratitude as a southern man, but as a citizen of this 
Republic who has never felt estranged from it, I realize that 
Gen. Grant’s conduct on that occasion, and especially during the 
two fateful years which followed, more than anything else 
has made it possible for the hearts of the southern people to 
thrill, as now they do, with real vital love for the selfsame flag 
which waved in final victory that day over Appomattox's bloody 
field. The facts permit not a shadow of doubt. [Applause.} 

That day, when the battle was ended, and the Stars and Bars, 
the proud emblem of the Cenfederacy, was furled forever above 
the broken fragments of the lost cause—that was the day and 
the occasion which challenged Grant in magnitude of possibility 
of seryice, not merely to the distressed, helpless people of the 
South, but to our common country, as no given battle had chal- 
lenged him. He arose to the full limit of the possibilities of 
that day, and in so doing reached a height sublime among the 
servants of his country which no man since his day has had the 
opportunity to measure up to. {[Applause.] 

I am not unmindful of the fact that no true soldier unnec- 
essarily could have humiliated Lee at Appomattox or failed 
in consideration for the brave men who surrendered with him 
there. Lee challenged, his character and military genius com- 
pelled, respect and sympathy from every brave man, and no 
man unafraid to die for what he believed to be right could 
have failed in honor to the hungry, naked, brave-hearted men 
who were with Lee at the last. But Grant’s treatment of Lee 
and his men at Appomattox was more than that. Only the 
bravest of the brave, inspired by true nobility of soul, could 
have done all that Grant did that day. I know of no parallel 
in the military history of the world. [Applause.] 

But Grant's service to my people, and his defense of them 
did not end there; time will not permit the tracing of this 
heroic figure through the maze of the two terrible years— 
terrible for my people .and dangerous for the Nation—when 
Grant practically alone, with his prestige and power and at the 
peril of their loss, defended the men who had surrendered to 
[Applause.] 

But I can not close without giving you another glimpse of 
Grant. A scene which properly to portray would challenge the 
greatest genius of a Shakespeare. This is the setting: 

The conflict between Congress and President Johnson had 
reached a crisis. Hot burned the flame of public passion. The 
Judiciary Committee of the House, laying the predicate for 
the President’s impeachment, called Gen, Grant as a witness. 
He faced a committee of northern men. To the North were 
the victors; to the South the vanquished. All that Grant had 
ever received had come from the North. From the northern 
viewpoint the South had been in rebellion and its people 
traitors. 

President Johnson from many sources had been criticized 
for not having brought the southern leaders to trial and to 
punishment. That had become a definite subissue in the gen- 
eral controversy. I shall ask to be printed in connection with 
these remarks excerpts from Gen. Grant's testimony on that 
occasion, and as you read, if you will, having in mind the 
temper of those times and Gen. Grant’s peculiar circumstances, 
you will see him before that committee, and as he was during 
those times, standing out in colossal proportions, as heroic a 
figure as the history of any age has produced, and you will all 
see clearly how great a debt the South owes, and now, since 


the smoke of conflict has rolled away, and we can see the truth, 
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you will see how great a debt a reunited people owe to this 
man whose natal day we celebrate. 

In properly estimating Gen. Grant’s service, not to the sec- 
tions—North and South—but to a Nation reunited and con- 
scious of the value of its national solidarity, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the southern people at the time they seceded 
from the Union and at the time of the surrender believed they 
had a constitutional right to secede. They were conscious that 
in responding to the call of their respective States they had re- 
sponded to the impulse of patriotism and not of treason. They 
believed their invaders and not themselves guilty of wrong. 

Regardless of opinions on the point, it matters not such a 
people so believing, if ever to become dependable, helpful allies 
of those against whom such belief is held, must have something 
around which to build their allegiance. Suppression can not 
make a people dependable; coercion is ineffective in that regard. 
Love alone can do it, and love is not a thing which can be put 
on and taken off at will, like a coat. It must be inspired by 


the object toward which it is directed. Patriotism is not of the 


head; it is of the heart. [Applause.] 

When the poor, hungry Confederate soldiers rode to homes 
where death and desolation reigned they were on old horses 
and mules, some of them were, which Gen. Grant had allowed 
them to take. They told the people that Gen. Grant had per- 
mitted them to have these animals. That fact, at that time, 
balanced with mighty weight against the load of bitterness and 
hatred with which the heart of the country was laden. We 
can not estimate the possibility-of that act for the future good 
understanding between the sections, And when they learned 
in the South that Gen. Grant seemed sad and depressed, as 
Grant himself states when he was receiving Lee’s surrender, 
and the soldiers told the people at home that Grant stopped the 
firing of the cannon in celebration of Lee’s surrender, and then 
when Grant with his mighty influence and unconquerable purpose 
defended their leaders against the violation of the terms of 
their parole there was put into the bitterness of the souls of the 
southern people which they felt against the North, at an hour 
when it would be most effective, this antidote of magnanimity 
from Gen, Grant, the military chieftain of the North. [Ap- 
Plause.] 

Jam glad, and so are the southern people glad, that the insti- 
tution of slavery is gone. The price for its riddance was ter- 
rible; that it had to be paid is a reflection upon the leadership 
of that time, but that price, if nothing else would have sufficed, 
was not too great to rid ourselves of that thing which was de- 
stroying the superstructure and the very foundation of our 
civilization. [Applause.] 

I will not apologize for the Confederate service of my father 
nor the act of secession on the part of the Southern States. 
Neither will the southern people apologize, nor need they apolo- 
gize, but I am glad beyond words to express, and the southern 
people are glad, that the Union is not divided. [Applause.] 

Wonderful history of a wonderful people. Here I, the son of 
a Confederate soldier, stand in my place in the Federal Congress. 
About me there are my colleagues from the South, practically all 
of whom, except the grand old man of North Carolina, Maj. 
Srepwan, who himself wore the gray, are sons of Confederate 
soldiers, and now, in very truth and in fact, without reservation 
or qualification, we hold all we have, every drop of our blood, 
dedicated to that flag, glorious emblem of a united people. We, 
my brethren, North and South, by this achievement write a new 
chapter in the history of the world. [Applause.] 

During the Great War just ended, in so far as I know, no 
suspicion of disloyalty in a single instance attached itself to-a 
Confederate soldier or to the son or daughter of a Confederate 
soldier. I am proud of that fact, and I challenge the history of 
the world for its parallel. How much Grant helped only a 
southern man can appreciate. 

I saw these old men, with the fire of patriotism shining through 
their age-dimmed eyes, bring their sons and their grandsons 
to the flag of this Nation and sending them forth to die in its 
defense. I claim for my people no superior merit. My father 
taught me profound respect for the braye soldiers who came 
down from the North. My own association has taught me the 
worth and the sense of justice of northern people. 

Ours is not to forget but to understand, not to forgive but 
to measure by the correct standards. One of the most remark- 
able spectacles in human history—one of the most difficult for 
an outsider to understand—is that of these old soldiers of the 
South, kindling the enthusiasm, and leading the procession of 
the sons of the South, marching to the defense of the same flag 
which Grant had carried at Appomattox. I would not detract 
from their glory. I am proud of them beyond words to express. 
[Applause] The Nation ought to be proud of them. But I 
know how much Grant helped; I wonder if the North realizes 


what difficulties lay about the Confederate soldiers, unheeded, 
and what appeals to prejudice, involved in their experiences, 
fell on unresponsive ears, in that hour when the Nation called, 
Will you not go back through the intervening years to that day 
when the politicians of the two sections had wrought their work 
of disunion and view the situation from the viewpoint of the 


Southern soldier. Then you can realize what Grant did. The 
Southern soldiers faced then the choice and only the choice of 
fighting with their States to repel invasion or of joining the 
invaders of their homes. They had not originated the idea 
of secession, It was declared in this Chamber first in 1811 by 
Mr. Quincy, of Massachusetts. These statements are not made 
either in criticism or apology. They are just facts—facts which 
constitute the historical background and make understandable 
the psychology of the South and the importance of what Grant 
did. The first representative assembly to declare the right of a 
State to judge of the Constitution and to act upon its inde- 
pendant sovereign judgment was the Hartford convention, held 
in 1814. 

Mr. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, whom the people of that 
State sent to the seat of the great Webster, redeclared this right 
just 16 years before the Southern States seceded. 

In 1843 it was declared by a group of northern statesmen—I 
quote: 

We hesitate not to say that annexation (of Texas) effected by any 
act or proceedings of the Federal Government or any of its departments 
would be identical with dissolution * * Not only inevitably 
result in dissolution of the Union but fully to justify it, and we not 
only assert that the people of the free States ongns not to submit to this 
but we say with confidence they would not submit to it— 

Note the language would justify a dissolution of the Union, 
and— 


the people of the free States ought not and would not submit. 


In other words, they ought to and would secede. 

The States represented by these gentlemen did not secede, 
probably because it was beginning to become evident then that 
the section of which they were a part was coming into control 
of the Federal Government. But they did declare the identical 
doctrine of the southern secessionists, for the putting into execu- 
tion of which Southern States 17 years later were invaded and 
ravaged by the States which these gentlemen represented at the 
time they signed this declaration. That is not merely a 
southern contention; that is a fact. This address was signed 
by John Quincy Adams, ex-President of the United States; 
Seth M. Gates, of New York; William Slade, of Vermont; Wil- 
liam Calhoun, of Massachusetts: Joshua R. Giddings, of Ohio; 
Sherlock J. Andrews, of Ohio; Nathaniel B. Borden, of Massa- 
chusetts; Thomas C. Chittenden, of New York; John Mattocks, 
of Vermont; Christopher Morgan, of New York; Joshua M. 
Howard—probably J, M. Howard—of Michigan; Victory Birds- 
eye, of New York; Hiland Hall, of Vermont, all Members of the 
National Congress at the time they signed the address. This 
was the historical background. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague be given 10 mintues more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that his colleague may have an additional 
10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. Š 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the Confederate sol- 
diers were conscious of the fact that they sought no conquest 
nor the exercise of coercion. ‘They sought only to withdraw 
from the Northern States, between which and themselves there 
had developed unending bitterness and controversy, only the 
right of self-determination and self-government. They sought 
only to exercise a right which northern men had often de- 
clared to exist, and for which declaration no northern states- 
man had ever been repudiated by his constituency. I mean no 
offense. These things may be observed not only from the 
southern but from the general viewpoint. 

Down upon the South came the host of the North with the 
sword in one hand and the torch in the other, for such are the 
instruments of war. The flag of this host was the flag of the 
Nation, the selfsame flag to which in the late war these old 
soldiers made the supreme contribution. When they made it 
there were upon their bodies the scars inflicted in the name of 
that flag. In its name as fair a land as ever the sun shone on, 
their own, their native land, had been made desolate. 

When the fortunes of war had written its decree against them, 
that flag waved over their country the emblem of conquest and 
suppression. Beneath that flag the “ carpetbagger,” the agent 
and representative of the National Government, pillaged this 
people in safe protection. No commission of restoration had 
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ever borne to them the spirit of helpful human sympathy to build 
again in the ravaged theater of war, 

The hand of the Federal Government when extended in their 
direction held no bounty, it was the hand of the tax gatherer, 
by the authority and power of that flag enforcing contributions 
from their poverty for those who had brought to them a visita- 
tion of death and a judgment of subjugation. 

In a sense they bad been ostracized, and for years after the 
Civil War traitor and treason had been the characterization 
which many of those who presumed to speak the Nation's voice 
uttered with reference to them; and yet, when the Nation called, 
I saw these old soldiers fight their way through these barriers, 
bringing with them ali they had, their money and their young 
men, bone of their bone and blood of their blood, to lay upon 
the altar of the National Government. I want to emphasize 
that I claim for them no merit which I am not willing to concede 
to the Union soldier; and in that statement, which I make with- 
out reseryation, I pay to the Union soldier the highest compliment 
which lies within the possibility of my command of words. 
The very qualities which made it possible for them to do this 
would have made it impossible if Grant, instead of doing as he did 
at Appomattox, had reversed his conduct, and if he had failed in 
his protection of Lee in that tragic hour in the Nation’s life 
when passion sat in the seat of justice and Lee, the idol of the 
South, had been judicially murdered. 

I do not want to speak extravagantly of Gen. Grant on this 
occasion. It would be absurd to claim for him the major part 
of the credit for the attitude which the South sustains toward 
the National Goyernment. The Southern people and the Northern 
people have wrought the situation ; but I do not exaggerate when 
I declare that Gen. Grant preserved for us the possibility of 
doing that in this generation. Nobody will charge me with being 
sectional or intensely partisan, but as I search my own heart I 
declare it to be my deliberate judgment that if, in addition to 
what has been done to the South in the name of the National 
Government, Grant had not in its name done as he did at the 
time of the “surrender” and the things had been done which 
Grant prevented, the great-grandsons of the Confederate soldiers 
would bave been in the Nation, but not of it. That is my delib- 
erate Judgment, 

I am grateful to Gen. Grant not only for what he did for my 
people of the South, but I am grateful to him for preserving for 
me and my people the possibility of feeling toward’ our Nation 
as we feel to-day. That was his great service. He preserved 
that possibility. I want my people of the South to see him, and 
I want the Nation to see him in the great crisis, sublimely mag- 
nificent in his humanity, in his understanding, in his sense of 
justice, and in his dauntless courage. 

And may I not be pardoned if I confess gratification that 
incidentally we are brought to where a close-up view of the 
old soldiers of the South may be had, where, from their view- 
point, the vision may run back through the years of conflict 
und reconstruction, and we may see them when the Nation 
called breaking through the entanglements of wrongs inflicted 
and wrongs imagined, of conflicting sentiments and dark uncer- 
tainty, into the clear light of a newborn national patriotism, 
bringing in their hands the resources of the South and about 
them the fighting men of the South. [Applause.] 

Some day some man on that side of the aisle who comes from 
the Northland, with thé spirit of Lincoln and the courage of 
Grant, will stand in his place here and will tell the world of the 
obscured facts of history which place the soldiers of the Southern 
Confederacy, as such, high among the world's patriots and 
heroes. We of both sections have too long hidden the clarifying 
and prejudice-eradicating facts behind the curtain of sectional- 
ism. One people we were, one people we are aud ever shall be, 
jed at one time by circumstances into a great tragedy and placed 
In that conflict by the accident of environment upon the sides 
which we respectively occupied. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unaninious consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman may proceed for two min- 
utes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. How different might have been the 


story, gentlemen, if Gen. Grant at Appomattox, instead of apply- 
ing the balm of sympathy, a sort of first-aid to the terrible 
wounds of mind and soul, more terrible in some respects than 
their wounds of body, had driven the dagger of humiliation into 
the souls of those men who felt then that they had sought to act 
within their rights and had been invaded and pillaged and co- 


cerced by the North for exercising a right which many of the 
northern leaders had often asserted and threatened to resort to. 

How differently might have been the story if Gen, Grant had 
not held back the hands of President Johnson from the person 
of Lee, Joseph E. Johnston, and others of Confederate service 
and fame until the sense of justice of the North could break 
away from the grip of prejudice which the war had fastened 
upon both sections, 

Grant was not a great President, He had no training and no 
fitness for the service. As President he was the victim of evil 
times and of evil men, but as Commander in Chief of the Federal 
Army he sayed the States from political disunion, and then by his 
magnanimity and courage he made it possible for us, for you, 
the sons of Union soldiers, and for us, sons of Confederate 
soldiers, and for our fathers, to form now so solid a Union among 
ourselves, in purpose, in sympathy, in mutual interest, in common 
love for a common country and a common flag that no sectional 
discord can eyer again reach through even to test the strength of 
the Federal compact. This is glory enough and service enough 
for any man. 

As the son of a Confederate soldier, proud of the service and 
the sacrifice of his father, as one who believes himself to be a 
patriot through whose patriotism there runs no line of sectional 


‘cleavage, with gratitude for the service which Gen. Grant ren- 


dered to our common country, with gratitude for his magnanim- 
ity to my people of the South in the hour of their darkest dis- 
tress, and for his protection of them in the hour of their utter 
helplessness, I have asked the privilege of making this statement 
on this anniversary of the birth of Gen. Grant. [Loud applause, 
the Members rising.] 


{Excerpts from Gen. Grant's testimony before the House Judiciary, 
July 18, 1807. = 
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* 
I frequently had to intercede for Gen. Lee 
ppd other paroled ofteers, on the, preand that, Telr, parole, so Tong sa 
0 e law e Un es, em from arrest 
aad trial, The President at that time occupied exactly the reverse 
‘ounds, viz, that they should be tried and punished. e wanted to 
now when the time would come that they should be punished. I told 
him not so long as they obeyed the laws and complied with the stipula- 
tion, That was the ground I took. 


. Did you not also insist that that applied as well to the common 
soldiers. Ot course it applied to everyone who took the pa- 


the view I took of the qu on, 
. That is your view still?—A. Yes, sir; unquestionably. 
. Did you understand that to apply to Gen. Lee?—A. Certainly. 
. That was your understan of the arran. ent which you made 


wi Gen. Lee?—A. That was my understanding of an arrangement 


son ?—A. He contended for i 

Q. And you claimed to him that the parole which Gen. Lee had given 
would be violated in such trial?—A. I did. I insisted on it that Gen. 
Lee would not have surrendered his army and given up all their arms 
if he had supposed that after surrender he was going to be tried for 
treason and hanged. * * > 

Q. Did the President ar; that question with B hive res There was 
not much argument about it; it was merely assertion. 

Q. After you had expressed gonr opinion upon it, did he coincide with 

DESA No, sir; not then. e afterwards got to agreeing with me on 

t subject. 


* * 8 * * * 


. 

A. The conversations were frequent after the inauguration of Mr. 
Johnson. I can not give the time. He seemed to be anxious to at 
the leaders to punish them. He would say that the leaders of the re- 
bellion must be punished, and that treason must be made odious. He 
cared nothing for the men in the ranks—the common men. Ie would 
let them go, fax they were led into it by the leaders. 

Q. Did you not give your opinion at all that amnesty ought to be 
granted to those people to any extent?—A. I know that I was in favor 
of some proclamation of the sort, and panes I may have said so. It 
was necessary to do something to establish governments and civil law 
there. I wanted to see that done, but I do not think I ever pretended to 
dictate what ought to be done. 

Q. Did you not advise ?—A. I do not think I ever did. 
my opinions, perhaps as to what has been done, but I do not think I 
advised any course myself any more than that I was very anxious to see 
something done to restore civil government in those States. 

Q. d you recommend certain generals of the Confederate Army to 
the President tor pardon MAO SE I think, a year aod a half ago; and, 
recommen: le ngs * „ à year and a ; an 
I can not recollect the names of anybody else, I chink È POCOS 


I have given 


Q. Do you recollect recommending J. G. French, a graduate of West 
Pot what pert Sid he take in the rebellion?—A. He was a brigadier 
be as he a graduate of West Point —4. He was; and a classmate 
2 We you recollect recommending the pardon of George H. Stuart 


1920. 
Q. What 8 did he take in the Confederate service) — 4. He was a 
general, and commanded a brigade or division. He took no very con- 


spicuous part. 

A. Was he a graduate of West Point ?—A, I think so. 

“a He was not a classmate of yours?—A. No, sir; he came along 
after me, 

Q. Do you recollect P. D. Roddy, said to be a rebel brigadier gen- 
eral ?—A. Yes, sir; I do not recollect what my indorsement was in 
Roddy's case, but 1 know that if I had it to do over again I would 
recommend his pardon very quickly, and I presume I did so. If he is not 
pardoned yet, I would be very glad to sign a recommendation for him 


now. 
Did you ever advise the pardon of Gen. Lee?—A, Yes, sir. 

. Were you ever consulted on that question by the President 
A. I do not recollect having bad any conversation with him on the sub- 
ject. I. think it probable that I recommended verbally the pardon of 
Gen, Johnston immediately after the surrender of his army, on account 
of the address he delivered to his army. I thought it in such good tone 
and spirit that we should distinguish between him and others who did 
not 5 oye so well. I recollect ntact i i of that and saying that I 
should be glad if Gen. Johnston received his pardon on account of the 
manly manner in which he addressed his troops. 

Q. By the Chairman: You supposed his pardon would have a good 
effect?—A, Yes; I thought it would have a good effect. I am not sure 
cae I spoke on the subject to the Secretary of War or to the Presi- 

n 


Q. By Mr. Woodbridge: What did you mean by saying that e 
President's views afterwards changed ?—A. I meant to say that While 
I was contending for the rights which those rebel paroled soldiers had, 
he was insisting on it that they should be punished. My remark was 
confined to that purticulac subject. 

. i Mr, Thomas: You have stated your opinion as to the rights 
and privileges of Gen. Lee and his soldiers; did you mean that to in- 
clude any political rights ?—A. I have explained that I did not. 

Was there any difference of opinion on that point between your- 
self and President Johnson at any time?—A. On that point there was 
no difference of opinion; but there was as to whether the parole gave 


him any 3 or rights. 
By Mr. Eldridge: He claiming that it did not and you claimi 


that it did K. He claiming that the time must come when they coul 
be tried and punished, and I claiming that the time could not come 
except by a violation of their parole. I claimed that I gave them no 
„Political privileges, but that I had a right, as military commander, to 
arrange terms of surrender which should protect the lives of those pris- 
oners, I believe it is conceded by everybody that I had that right. I 
know that Mr, Lincoln conceded it at that time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear] is recognized for 30 minutes under the order of 
the House. 

SOLDIERS’ COMPENSATION ACT. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
believe I may fairly present the grateful thanks of those on 
this side of the aisle for the splendid eulogy on Gen, Grant on 
this his birthday to which we have just listened from the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Sumners]. He did not emphasize, how- 
ever, one proposition which entered so strongly into Gen, Grant’s 
action, I believe. And that was Grant and Lee had their train- 
ing in the same school, knew each other as only two men can who 
are close colleagues, found themselves at arms with each other, 
and yet knew each other intimately and trusted each other. 
That may haye been the reason why Grant was willing and was 
ready to give what he did to Lee and his army at Appomattox. 
Two great men, men of equally high standing, two great soldiers, 
they equally reflected credit upon their common country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The gentleman from Texas, who has just spoken so eloquently, 
spoke to you as the representative of the South, as the son of 
a Confederate soldier. Let me speak as one whose father spent 
three years and a half in the Union Army trying to bring about 
the result at Appomattox. More to the point, my boys went to 
your State—Texas—with our Wisconsin troops, and at Waco 
camp our northern soldiers spent months to fit themselves for 
the fighting they did on the Marne and at Chateau-Thierry, 
fighting at the side of your boys, and thereby cementing for all 
time the link between the South and the North for a common 
flag. [Applause.] And these sentiments come fortunately to us, 
I believe, at this hour. f 

Mr. Speaker, we have had some very interesting discussions this 
afternoon by the gentlemen from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], from Ohio 
[Mr. LONGWORTH], from Mr. GARNER, of Texas, and others on 
one of the most important bills that has eyer been before this 
Congress, with the exception of those passed during the war, 
a bill that appropriates approximately $1,500,000,000 to carry 
to the boys who did the fighting over there, your boys and ours, 
some little evidence of the gratitude which our people feel toward 
them, 

In addition, there has been a disposition—I do not think a 
serious one—on the part of gentlemen in the House, possibly 
on both sides of the aisle, to make political capital, shall I say? 
No; but to drag partisanship into the question, and we can not 
afford either on one side of the aisle or the other at this time to 
allow that to happen. The question is too large, and I desire in 
the few remarks that I have to make to confine myself almost 
entirely to the economic side of this proposition. I do not 
intend anything to be said by myself that shall reflect upon 
anyone, either of the Committee on Ways and Means, of which 
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I am a member, or upon any other Member of the House. I 
am going to take it for granted that every man, like Lee and 
Grant in sixty-five, is now acting for the best interests of the 
country and that we propose at this time, so far as we can do so, 
to get a bill that will meet the best judgment of the House and of 
the country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to have those who are inter- 
ested in this subject examine the tables of comparative taxa- 
tion in Great Britain and in this country, and other tables 
that I have gone to the trouble to prepare with the aid of the 
best experts in the country, that are recognized authorities 
from the Treasury, who aided in the preparation of tables sub- 
mitted. I believe they are illuminating, and bear out the 
fairness of the proposition which I wish briefly to present to 
you. 

May I first speak of another matter? Reflection has been 
made in the House occasionally on the efforts toward economy 
of the majority leader of the House. I trust the reflection has 
not been intentional. Let me say that his task has been a very 
difficult problem, as you gentlemen well know, because the 
burden has been on your shoulders in the past. He filled a dif- 
ficult position to begin with; and I think you will all admit, 
as we must on our side, that he is doing more than we could 
ever have hoped for. He has undoubtedly tried as best he 
could to perform his difficult duty. I say this without sugges- 
tion from anyone on this side. He has tried to bring about 
better economic conditions in this Congress; and it is difficult, 
of course, as we all know, because we have been in an 
atmosphere of extravagance brought about by the war. He 
has compelled a sentiment to develop here in behalf of econ- 
omy, and he has tried to persuade us to meet the necessities of 
the Treasury. 

Again, take the steering committee, which in like manner has 
not escaped criticism. I know, as a matter of fact, that that 
committee has in every way possible worked to that same end— 
a prevention of unnecessary public expenditures. ‘That com- 
mittee embraces men of the very highest standing in this House, 
and they have tried in every way possible to prevent extrava- 
gance in government while they are in the position they now 
occupy; and the benefit of their judgment—of men who have 
made a success in life—is worth more than we can appreciate. 
In all frankness, there is not a Member on the floor of this 
House who would not willingly receive as his compensation 
what the largest business man among them receives to-day. No 
one can justly cast aspersions on a single one of those Members, 
and I think the House and the country are fortunate in having 
them where they are to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the situation that confronts us is this: A bill 
is now in the making—it has not yet been made. That bill 
is being formed in committee. At first we were charged on 
this Republican side of the aisle with a purpose to smother the 
bill. I do not believe that was the intention of any Member on 
the Republican side, and to-day I do not believe it is the purpose 
of any Member on the Democratic side. We differ as to the 
method of taxation in raising the money. And let me say that 
the aisle does not stand between us on that. There are Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle who believe that this money 
should be raised largely by income taxes, and there are those 
on the Republican side of the aisle who believe that if the 
measure that has been urged here as a substitute is put 
through, which provides for a large retroactive income tax, it 
would not only ditch the bill but it would bankrupt many in- 
terests in this country. I am speaking with perfect frankness, 
and that idea also comes from men who are financiers not on 
this floor. 

Mr. TREADWAY,. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman please particularize 
a little more as to which bill he refers to as being likely to ditch 
the bill if enacted as a substitute? 

Mr. FREAR. I refer to the opinion of reputable men re- 
garding the substitute which will be offered on a motion to 
recommit. I am opposed to any proposition that includes 
what is called the “sales tax.” That, in my judgment, is a 
dangerous proposition. I am sincere in that. The membcrs of 
my committee know my attitude, and when Members say what 
was the unanimous disposition of the committee, they will all 
be free to say that I reserved the right in committee and reserve 
it now to differ on the sales-tax plan, because it is not a politi- 
cal proposition in any way. The Republican members of the 
committee have been honest and faithful, and I want to bear 
testimony to that, because they have worked hard in perfecting 
the details of this soldiers’. compensation bill; they have worked 
faithfully during both morning and afternoon sessions, and I 
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have no doubt the Republican Members will, if it is deemed 
desirable, take the Democratic Members into their confidence 
in securing as strong a bill as possible, although I do not know 
exactly what the parliamentary situation will be. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Before the gentleman gets away from that 
I wish to ask him a question. Does he believe that next 
Friday, when we take this matter up for consideration, there 
is going to be a real discussion as to the various provisions of 
the bill, with a view to meeting objections and adjusting differ- 
ences of opinion? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman asks me a ques- 
tion which, of course, I, as a member of the committee, have 
no power to decide. The possibility of failing to have harmony 
at that time causes me to speak at this time in the hope that 
some portion of what I have proposed may be placed in the bill, 
which is only tentatively prepared at this time. I have no 
desire to express opinions in a personal way at this time on 
the parliamentary situation, and it is only in the hope that part 
of my proposal may be adopted that I now refer to it. 

Mr. GARNER. What I referred to is the prospect that on 
next Thursday the committee will be called together to con- 
sider the soldiers’ bill. Does not the gentleman know that 
when that meeting takes place that bill will already have been 
prepared, and the Members will be called in simply to report it? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman from Texas, who I think is one 
of the yery able Members of this House, will pardon me for a 
personal remark, I shall be very glad in replying to his query 
to state a conversation which I overheard between the chairman 
of the commitee, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], in which the 
gentleman from Texas said, “ I know what you are going to do, 
and you will put it over; and if we had the handling of it we 
would do the same thing.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say to the gentleman that I do not 
recall that exact conversation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. I am going to say by way of apology that I 
do not know how apt a pupil the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
FoRDNEY] may be, so I can not answer in advance as to what 
the course of procedure may be; but I desire at this time to 
present briefly what I wish to have you gentlemen consider, 
on both sides of the aisle, when the bill comes up for framing, 
because it has not been completed yet. 

I will be glad to be interrupted in regard to this after I have 
finished reading the suggestions I have to make, which have 
come through discussion with some of the ablest tax experts in 
the Treasury Department, who have aided me, and I feel that 
their judgment is of especial value at this time. Some of them 
think the proposition that has been offered as a substitute here 
will be a very serious business proposition for the country, 
while others among these experts fear that this sales tax, so 
called, is a very doubtful economic proposition for the country. 
We must determine the policy in view of that fact. I desire 
to offer a solution. I do not know how far it will go in the 
final framing of the bill, but, gentlemen, I will be very glad 
to have you listen to it: 

“First. Increase the normal personal income tax for the 
years 1919, 1920, and 1921 to rates imposed and collected for 
the year 1918; that is, increase the present rates of 4 to 8 
per cent to 6 to 12 per cent. This will produce approximately 
$170,000,000 a year, or $500,000,000 for the three years. It 
will produce nearly five times as much as the proposed com- 
mittee increase.” 

No good reason can be offered why the law should not be 
enacted. 

If there is any question about that, let me suggest this: The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Raney] presented the authority 
of the Supreme Court to the effect that that court in a specific 
ruling held to be constitutional the retroactive act which 
reached to a prior year. I am speaking of the years 1919, 1920, 
und 1921 contained in this first proposition. And let me say 
that by raising the tax to the 1918 rate it will then be far below 
the British rate, as I propose to show. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman made an inad- 
vertent statement when he said this would produce five times 
as much income as the tax that was proposed by the bill. That 
would produce $130,000,000, we are informed by the experts. If 
so, his provision would produce $650,000,000. 

Mr. FREAR. The Treasury experts stated yesterday in my 
presence, and in the presence of the gentleman, that the income- 
tax proposals here would raise $110,000,000, according to the 
memorandum I hold. Now, this will raise $500,000,000. How- 
ever, that may have been for one year; and if so, the total to 


be raised by the committee plan in the income-tax increase 
would be $220,000,000 for the two years, or less than one-half 
of my plan. 

I think it is of interest to say with regard to the British 
rates that the American rates are not one-half what the British 
rates are up to $100,000 a year. The point where the rates 
cross and where the heavy rates begin under our extra tax 
comes at $250,000 income a year. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly; I yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. As I understand it, the estimate of $500,- 
000,000 to be raised under his plan is an estimate of the amount 
that would be raised in the three years? 

Mr. FREAR. In the three years of 1919, 1920, and 1921. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, the estimate of $110,000,000 under the 
plan that the committee had under consideration—was that a 
three-year estimate also, or only a one-year estimate? 

Mr. FREAR. I have the amount here, and I believe it is for 
one year. If so, the committee plan will raise $200,000,000 in 
the two years proposed by the committee at this rate. In other 
words, the plan I propose would raise two and one-half times 
as much. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is really no controversy be- 
tween the gentleman and myself, except that the gentleman 
was considering a three-year program and I a one-year pro- 


Mr. FREAR. That is right. In any event, this proposition 
which I have brings a much larger return. But it is not mine. 
It is the proposition that the Congress of the United States 
adopted, and you put it in force in 1918, and I am only asking 
you to reenact it, because it is reasonable and just as a part of 
this bill. 7 

As I said, if you will study the comparison of rates between 
Great Britain and ourselves, taking, for instance, incomes of 
$20,000 annually, our rate to-day is 9.95 per cent. In Great 
Britain it is 34.06 per cent. On $50,000 annual income our rate 
to-day is 18.38 per cent. In Great Britain the rate is 41.88 per 
cent; and, as the expert stated to us, the taxing conditions are 
comparatively the same. Although the difference in taxation 
1 exists, he says conditions are substantially the same in 
effect. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is aware that our 
rates on the higher incomes are far higher than those in Great 
Britain? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. Our rates on the higher incomes pass at 
the $250,000 annual income figure. And let me say this, gentle- 
men: Taking the basis of those who have talked before here 
to-day, that $50,000 a year is the income of the average mil- 
lionaire in the country, when we get up to $250,000 a year in- 
come that represents a fortune of five millions, and it will not 
be a great hardship if we do take a good deal of that annual 
income of $250,000, because he has got $5,000,000 capital left. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Let me speak first of this, which must appeal 
to every Member, if he uses his ordinary gray matter: When it 
is said that a man has not got the money to pay a retroactive 
tax of one year, that he has spent the money or invested it, 
of course that is true; but is not it true that the average Mem- 
ber has to make preparation in advance for the payment of his 
taxes every year? We propose to allow the 1919 and 1920 tax 
to be cumulative. If you can not make provision to pay taxes 
on your house, the State sells your house. The tax official 
comes right into the market and offers your house for sale at 
auction, and he makes a sale if you do not have the money. 
You can put a mortgage on your house if you want to, or you 
can raise it in any way you choose, but you must raise the 
money. That is the situation with small householders all over 
the country to-day. So, after you have made your income, if 
you have invested the surplus to be taxed, if you have put it 
into capital, I care not how you have used it, you have had it, 
and why should you not pay it back in 1920, the same as you 
paid it in 1918? Now I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether he 
has the figures of the English income tax on £100,000, or 
$500,000 per annum? 

Mr. FREAR. I have that before me. On an annual income 
of $500,000 our rate is 66.63 per cent, and the tax rate of Great 
Britain is 51.44 per cent. However, I desire to offer a further 
statement on that point. Let me read from an Associated 
Press dispatch: ‘ 

LONDON, April 19. 


The feature of the budget statement delivered in the House of Com- 
mons to-day by J. Austin Chamberlain, chancellor of the exchequer, 
was the revelation of the country’s bounding revenue and a surprise 
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excess-profits tax 60 r cent, when it had been 
would be abolished and a substitute tax proposed. 

There is much more of it in regard to other increases in taxes, 
and I will put it in the RECORD. 2 

Let me come to the second proposition I have to offer: 

“Second. Extend the normal tax to dividends received by 
individuals from corporations for the years 1920 and 1921. 
This will produce about $240,000,000 a year and $480,000,000 
for the two years.” 

The objection offered to that is you have taxed them once. 
Yes; so you tax the house, and when you take the rent you tax 
the rent as a part of the income, The Treasury experts asked 
why that was not put into the original law, and I can not answer 
why. That is the second proposition and ought to be adopted 
now. 

The third proposition is: 

“Tax stock dividends for the three years 1919, 1920, and 1921 
at 25 per cent—approximately the rate that would be imposed 
had not the Supreme Court ruled that the tax on such dividends 
in the 1918 réyenue act was unconstitutional, This tax would 
produce approximately $150,000,000, principally from the divi- 
dends declared during the year 1920.” 

It has been suggested that there may be a question as to the 
constitutionality of that provision. There are various methods 
by which it can be reached by taxing the corporations direct 
which have been declaring such tremendous stock dividends as 
were mentioned by the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN], 
and by Senator Carrer in the Senate. Are we going to be blind 
to this method of avoiding the income-tax law? I think we 
ought to make an effort to tax these corporations, and it ought 
to be done now, and that will bring $150,000,000 for the years 
of 1919, 1920, and 1921. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is not that proposition before the Ways 
and Means Committee now? 

Mr. FREAR. It has been before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for months, and I say that we ought to put it through 
without delay in this bill at this session. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman does not mean months, for 
the decision of the Supreme Court was rendered not long ago, 

Mr. FREAR, It has been before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee since the decision, which was rendered early in March— 
several weeks instead of months, It seems to me that it should 
be put through this session. There is not a ghost of a chance 
of this stock dividend tax getting through the Senate this session 
unless we add it to this bill, and I think we ought to show that it 
is our honest purpose to tax stock dividends. Again, my posi- 
tion, based on Treasury expert opinion, is that these dividends 
should be taxed at 25 per cent, whereas the bill that is slumber- 
ing in the committee only provides for 15 per cent tax. 

The fourth proposition is: 

“Fourth. Double the tax on automobiles of over $1,000, trucks, 
parts, and accessories. This will produce $200,000,000 for two 
years, 1920 and 1921. The present rate of taxes is 2 per cent 
on trucks und 5 per cent on automobiles and accessories, includ- 
ing tires.” 

If you are going to raise this money, you have got to take it 
from somewhere and why not take a small amount from those 
who are able to purchase automobiles costing over $1,000, A 
man that is going to buy an automobile does not hesitate in his 
purchase over a small tax that would be added, and it is cer- 
tainly for a worthy purpose, 

Fifth. Increase the tax on admissions from 1 cent to 2 cents 
for each 10 cents of admission for 25 cents or under, and from 
1 cent to 8 cents on admission from over 25 cents for the two 
years 1920 and 1921. This tax will produce about $200,000,000.” 

Mr. Speaker, a gentleman from New York sitting by me a few 
moments ago said to me that it would be the most reckless thing 
in the world to issue bonds of any kind. I asked him then why 
did New York last Friday pass an act providing $45,000,000 issue 
of bonds for a soldiers’ bonus? He said he had forgotten about 
it. Now, I have offered you a plan of raising $2,000,000,000, 
taken with the tobacco and land tax already tentatively agreed 
upon in committee, that can be raised to finance this bill without 
going into the sales-tax problem that has as many problems and 
plagues in store for. the American people, if once adopted, as 
Pandora’s box. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
I agree with some of the suggestions that he makes with refer- 
ence to the method of raising this revenue in preference to the 


sales tax. Let us suppose that the gentleman can not get an 
opportunity to offer his proposition instead of the sales tax, 
what is the gentleman going to do? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know. If the gentleman brings me 
up against that proposition, I do not know what I can do unless 
it is to go and confer with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER], who has had experience in these matters. 

Mr. GARNER. I will say to the gentleman that if he can 
get enough of his side to confer with the gentleman from Texas 
and follow him, we will put a different tax on than a sales tax. 

Mr. FREAR. Let me say this to the gentleman: I have always 
stood with my own side in political matters that are of a strictly 
party character, because without party organization it is prac- 
tically impossible to secure much needed legislation, and parties 
are a necessary part of our governmental system; but it seems 
to me this ought not to be of a partisan nature. I feel that 
Members on both sides of the aisle ought to reach a proper 
solution. I am in hopes that at this time our party is going 
to try to take up some of these other matters, and I sincerely 
hope that we will get away from this consumption tax, this sales 
tax, because, apart from its unjust character, I believe it is 
going to be a very serious thing for some people this fall; and I 
say that without partisanship, no matter whether my Republi- 
can friends stand with me or not. I am willing to vote for any 
proposition that will take care of the soldiers at this time, be- 
cause I believe they are entitled to it. May I have a few min- 
utes more, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the gentle- 
man’s time is extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, in my State of Wisconsin. last 
summer we passed a bill that gave $20,000,000 to our soldiers. 
The bill had educational provisions in it, and other options. 
The money is to be raised mostly by direct taxation. I have a 
full belief that this Government ought to be as generous propor- 
tionately as our State. Our whole Wisconsin delegation in the 
House have instructed me, and they stand behind it, to say, 
that they are opposed to a consumption tax in this bill, because 
our people are opposed to it. I am in hopes that the Members 
on this side of the aisle, the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, will get together with members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means on the Democratic side of the aisle and 
pass a bill that will put through a soldiers’ compensation act 
which will be generous to the soldiers and at the same time will 
not place a direct burden on every individual who buys a pound 
of sugar or a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, How much will the bonus passed by the gen- 
tleman's legislature yield to each soldier? 

Lee FREAR. The cash bonus so-called yields only $10 a 
mon 

Mr, GRIFFIN. That is for the length of the service? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; but there are some educational provi- 
sions in the bill passed by Wisconsin which cover far more gener- 
ous treatment, and for a State we have shown grateful appre- 
ciation of our boys who were in the war. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Then, if we pass this bonus bill here the 
soldiers of Wisconsin will get a double bonus? 

Mr. FREAR. They will get whatever we give them here 
just like New York soldiers who are to be cared for under your 
law passed last week. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS AND STATE LOANS. 


Mr, Speaker, the New York Legislature voted a bond issue last 
week of $45,000,000 for a soldiers’ compensation act, and yet 
New York financiers have kept the Washington wires busy with 
dire predictions of what will happen to business if the Ameri- 
can Congress permits any part of the proposed Government com- 
pensation plan to be paid by a public loan. 

Ex-Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo recently declared that 
a billion-and-a-half-dollar loan could be floated without disar- 
ranging finances, but powerful interests insist that any fund to 
meet the soldiers’ relief act must be raised by a consumption 
tax, so that every citizen may know what taxes mean and inci- 
dentally those who since the beginning of the European war 
have been grabbing on to all the loose wealth of the world will 
be relieved. 

On September 2, 1919, by a State-wide vote of 165,762 to 
57,324, or three to one, Wisconsin took the initiative in soldiers’ 
aid and adopted a twenty-million-dollar compensation act for her 
soldiers, previously passed by the legislature, which gave options 
of cash, vocational training, and other aid. The people of my 
State did not forget that immediately after the declaration of 
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war we furnished, together with Michigan, the Thirty-second 
Division of National Guard soldiers, whose deaths in battle 
reached 2,915, or more than the Forty-second, Rainbow Divi- 
sion, to which Wisconsin also contributed. These two divisions 
stood next to the Regulars and marines in heavy death losses 
and also in casualties, which in each division exceeded 13,000. 
Their record during the hard fighting on the Marne will never 
be forgotten, 

No distinction exists among American soldiers for heroism, 
because all State organizations were absorbed in the one great 
Army that shed luster on America’s fame, but if the Congress 
that sent our boys to war does not give recognition of their sac- 
rifices, whether through bonds or income taxes or other means, 
then it is time we have a new birth of patriotism from among 
the Members, uninfluenced by interests on the outside whose 
sole god here below appears to be personal profit. 

When Congress declared war against Germany it called on 
every able-bodied man in the country between certain ages to 
tight for the remaining hundred million people. Our young men 
everywhere were taken from schools and farms, from shops and 
oftices, and thrown against the professional soldiers of Europe, 
and against modern machine guns, poisoned gas, and all other 
weapons of warfare. The rest of our people remained home 
amid the comforts and even the luxuries: of life, enjoying com- 
paratively peaceful surroundings. Fictitious prosperity reigned, 
millionaires multiplied two hundred fold, and an orgy of 
profiteering ensued among certain interests in this country 
that will ever remain a blot on the pages of that war. 

WHAT COMPENSATION THIS BILL AFFORDS. 


Our boys came back victorious. They did the job this Ameri- 
ean Congress sent them to do and did it well. They did it ata 
dollar a day or slightly more in the case of enlisted men. They 
did it uncomplainingly; they broke up countless homes when 
they left, some of them for all time to come; they sacrificed 
comforts that we continued to enjoy, and they did all this for 
their country and for us. Nothing we can do here will pay for 
that service and sacrifice. We can only imperfectly express our 
appreciation, and that we offer in this bill which gives to the 
soldiers and to army nurses who served over 60 days a dollar 
and a quarter a day for army service with an option to pursue 
a vocational education, or to receive life insurance based on the 
days of army service, or a preferential right to Government 
farms when reclaimed with an extra allowance on the three 
options reaching $1.75 per day for every day over the 60 days 
for which an allowance has heretofore been made by law. I 
wish the bill covered all soldiers and sailors of the war and 
gave better opportunities for home making. 

Our country’s financial situation, national indebtedness, and 
heavy living expenses that affect every household have been 
urged upon the committee as reasons why any relief measure 
should be extremely limited in its scope and even why no sol- 
diers’ compensation bill should pass. Many great financial in- 
terests that profited most by the war have opposed any relief 
bill. Organizations that preach patriotism from the housetops, 
like the so-called Security League of New York that selfishly 
capitalized loyalty during the war and since; that now demand 
Congress shall -inaugurate an expensive, burdensome, compul- 
sory military service which proved the downfall of Prussia ; that 
have no sympathy or sentiment for what they term the “ sub- 
caliber ” man—these are against the soldiers’ compensation bill. 
Thank God we have proportionately few supermen of the 
Menken, Orth, “ Security League” type. 

Mr. Speaker, profiteering corporations and men of vast wealth 
have sent their protests to the committee objecting to any sol- 
diers’ compensation bill. 

A WEST POINTER WHO OBJECTS TO ANY COMPENSATION BILL. 

Keech, a New York banker, a witness from 7 Wall Street, 
testified before our committee that he paid an income tax in- 
dicating profits of several hundred thousand dollars annually, 
which placed him in the multimillionaire class. Keech vigor- 
ously opposed the passage of any bill to help those who did the 
real fighting while he was profiting at home, and he said to our 
committee that the army experience was sufficient compensation 
for every soldier, yet Keech, a West Point graduate, strangely 
missed that compensation by staying at home. There are many 
Keeches in the land who did not have to wear the soldiers’ over- 
coats throughout last winter because of the high cost of living. 

In order to pay the allowance provided for in the bill, it is 
now proposed, as I have said, to have a tax on sales of 1 per 
cent, and it has been urged on the committee that the tax is so 
slight it will not be felt, but why levy a general sales tax? 
Why not take further profits from those who profiteered during 
the war and from those who are profiteering to-day? I am op- 


posed to any sales tax and hope the American Congress will never 
put any such burden on the people to meet the needs of this 
bill. The committee bill should be modified by laying taxes on 
those best able to pay. 7 

If the war has brought one lesson, it is that in order to pre- 
serve our Government the constant shifting of public burdens 
to the shoulders of those already heavy laden will be challenged 
by the many who make possible the excessive profits of the few. 
This bill should compel those best able to pay to contribute now 
in proportion to their means, and any failure to provide such 
method of taxing will be economically and radically wrong and 
will return to plague those who try to shift the burden to those 
who now pay the profits. 


LEGITIMATE REVENUE MEANS V, AN INIQUITOUS SALES TAX. 


I have offered a substitute proposition that will raise every 
dollar needed. It has been rejected by the committee, but I trust 
the House will accept it in whole or in part. I have presented 
it to you in argument, but briefly summarized it is as follows: 

First. Increase the normal personal income tax for the years 
1919, 1920, and 1921 to rates imposed and collected for the 
year 1918—that is, increase the present rates of 4 to 8 per cent 
to 6 to 12 per cent. This will produce approximately $170,- 
000,000 a year, or $500,000,000 for the three years. It will 
produce nearly five times as much as the proposed committee 
increase, 

Second. Extend the normal tax to dividends received by indi- 
viduals from corporations for the years 1920 and 1921. This 
will produce about $240,000,000 a year and $480,000,000 for the 
two years. 

Third. Tax stock dividends for the three years 1919, 1920, 
and 1921 at 25 per cent—approximately the rate that would be 
imposed had not the Supreme Court ruled that the tax on such 
dividends in the 1918 revenue act were unconstitutional. This 
tax would produce approximately $150,000,000, principally from 
the dividends declared during the year 1920. 

This will reinstate the tax that was set aside by a vote of 
5 to 4 in the Supreme Court, and this Congress will be justly 
condemned if it fails to do so. 

Fourth. Double the tax on automobiles of over $1,000, trucks, 
parts, and accessories. This will produce for two years—1920 
and 1921—$200,000,000. The present rate of taxes is 3 per 
cent on trucks and 5 per cent on automobiles and accessories, 
including tires. 

This increase in whole or in part will help to curb extrava- 
gunce, conserve the vanishing gasoline supply, and bring 
needed aid to the Treasury. 

Fifth. Increase the tax on admissions from 1 cent to 2 cents 
for each 10 cents on admissions for 25 cents or under, and 
from 1 cent to 3 cents on admissions of over 25 cents for the 
two years 1920 and 1921. This tax will produce about 
$200,000,000. 

New York producers propose to charge $5 for theater tickets. 
In this age of profiteering and reckless extravagance the tax 
will be of value in helping a soldiers’ compensation bill, 

Sixth. A tax of 1 per cent on sales of real estate. This tax 
will produce about $100,000,000 annually, or $200,000,000 for 
the years 1920 and 1921. 

This tax has been adopted by the committee, but only at half 
rates. 

The total of the above additional taxes for two years would 
be $1,730,000,000, according to estimates furnished me by Treas- 
ury experts. 

The foregoing taxing methods will raise more than is re- 
quired by the bill. If further income is needed, however, the 
tobacco-increase tax of $150,000,000, brokerage-sales tax reach- 
ing $200,000,000, and many other plans, or a short-time loan 
for part of the fund can be adopted in preference to a con- 
sumption tax, which is a vicious and unnecessary tax. The 
foregoing methods would raise $2,000,000,000, or a larger 
amount than can possibly be needed. : 

Why should not an increased income tax equal to the 191 
tax be adopted? Why not reenact the law of 1918 as above 
suggested? Why not approach a more just and equitable tax 
as evidenced by the tax law now in force in Great Britain? 

I speak especially of this proper increase in income tax, 
because it will raise over twice as much as the feeble committee 
effort and is justified in every way. 

In reply to many random statements, I present here a com- 
parison of English and American tax rates on the different 
personal incomes to show how far below the English rates our 
taxes now are to those possessing a million dollars or less 
of this world’s goods; 
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OUR INCOME-TAX RATE FAR BELOW GREAT BRITAIN. 
Comparison of tas on incomes. 


Amount. 


United 
States. 


Normal 
tax. 


$2,000. 30 $0 0 0 
$3,000. 40 40 1.3 8.44 
$5,000. 120 120 2.4 15.00 
$10,000. . 480 590 5.9 18.75 
412,500. 680 895 7.16 26.25 
$15,000.. 880 1,230 8.2 32.08 
$20,000. 1,280 1,790 9.95 34.06 
$30,000. 2'080 3,890 | 12. 964 37.29 
$40, 2) 880 9,200 15.7 30.84 
$50, 3; 680 9,190 | 18.88 41.88 
$60, 4.480 12,50 20. 98 43.65 
$89 - 6,080 20,800 | 26.114 45.86 
$100,000. 7,680 31.190 1.10 47.19 
$150,000. 11,689 61,190 40. 50 48.96 
$200,000... 15, 680 93,190 | 44.5 149, 84 
$300,000. 23.680 101,190 153.73 150.78 
$500,000. 39,680 | 303,1 60. 51.44 
$1,000,000 79,680 | 663,190] 66.31 51.97 
$5,000,000 399,680 | 3,583,190 | 71.6653 52.30 


— I — 1 

These iIncome-tax rates now pass each other at $250,000 annual in- 
come. Under the plan I propose to reinstate, the 1918 rates, 4 per 
cent will be added to above rates, so that our rate would pass that of 
Great Britain at $200,000, but will average far below the English rates 
on incomes under that amount. 

The foregoing statement of comparative income tax rates in 
the United States and Great Britain, prepared by Treasury of- 
ficials, discloses the following: 

At $3,000 the rate in Great Britain now is ten times that of 
the United States. 

At $5,000 the rate in Great Britain now is over six times that 
of the United States. 

At $20,000 the rate in Great Britain now is over three and 
one-half times that of the United States. 

At $50,000 the rate in Great Britain now is about two and 
one-fourth times that of the United States. 

At $100,000 the rate in Great Britain now is about one and 
one-half times that of the United States. 

At $200,000 the rate in Great Britain now is 5 per cent greater 
than our tax. 

At $250,000 the rate in Great Britain now is about the same 
as ours, 

At $1,000,000 annual income our tax is 16 per cent greater 
than that of Great Britain. 

In other words, either Great Britain is grossly overtaxing in- 
comes from $3,000 to $50,000 or else we are undertaxing them, 
In estimating wealth based on income it is customary to use 
$50,000 annual income as a conservative average for entrance 
into the millionaire class. Of that income, under our laws, less 
than 20 per cent is deducted, whereas Great Britain takes over 
40 per cent of the income, or more than double our rate. 

On incomes of $100,000 annually, indicating $2,000,000 in 
wealth, 31 per cent is deducted under our law and 47.19 per 
cent, or nearly one-half more, is taken under the English law. 

On incomes over $250,000 annually, indicating approximately 
$5,000,000 in wealth, our taxes begin to run higher than Great 
Britain’s until they finally reach two-thirds of $1,000,000 annual 
income, which indicates $20,000,000 in wealth. ‘Those who have 
such enormous wealth do not require great incomes to keep the 
wolf from the door. In other words, outside of a handful of 
enormously wealthy men, our income taxes are far below those 
of Great Britain, and our millionaires, who increased 200 per 
cent during the war, and now reach anywhere from 10,000 to 
20,000, depending on the basis of estimates, haye not been com- 
pelled to wear overalls or cut out their meat diet due to the 
high cost of living. Why should they not pay higher taxes? 

ANOTHER TAX BOOST THIS MONTH FOR GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mr. Speaker, the following cablegram to the Washington Post 
of April 20, to which I have briefly referred, is illuminating 
when comparing English finances with our own: 


Drastic TAXATION OF BRITISH Prorirs—WILL Raise LEVY ro. 60 PER 
CENT, SAYS CHANCELLOR, INTRODUCING NEW BUDGET— POSTAL RATES 
GoIxG Ur. 


Lonpox, April 19. 

The feature of the budget statement delivered In the House of Com- 
mons to-day by J, Austen Chamberlain, chancellor of the exchequer, 
was the revelation of the country's bounding revenue and a surprise by 
the chancellor in his announcement of a purpose to raise the excess- 
rofits tax to 60 per cent when it had been expected this tax would 
— abolished and a substitute tax proposed. 

In closing his speech Mr. Chamberlain, referring to the gigantic 
sacrifices that had been endured Kids ane pds the war, descri the 
nation's position as “one of unexampled and unequaled strength.” 


He made no proposal, such as had been forecast, to institute a sinkin, 
fund to redeem the national debt within 50 years, but he announ 
that there would be no more borrowing to balance revenue and expendi- - 
tures, and estimated that the new tax proposals would enable the 
8 of L234. 000,000 of the debt this year and 400,000,000 next 
r. 
The new taxation proposal Included increases in stal and tele- 
ganh rates, a 50 per cent ad valorem tax on imported cigars, a num- 
of additional stamp duties on commercial and stock-exchange trans- 
actions, and a new tax of a shilling in the pound on limited-liability 
profits. The income tax was not changed, except for an additional 
supertax of 6 pence in the pound on incomes exceeding £30,000 per 
year. 
Two questions were left over for spectal bills, namely, taxation or 
levy on war wealth and changes incident to the income tax in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the royal commission, under which 
the exemption list for married couples will be £250 and for unmar- 
ried persons £150. 
BUDGET DEBATE POSTPONED. 
The present taxes on motor cars and petrol are to continue in force 
until the end of the year, when they will be superseded by new taxes. 
ling with excess profits, the chancellor said the yield had greatly 
exceeded any forecast he should have dared to make, and had be 
foreseen the present situation no such reduction by 40 per cent would 
have been made last year, 


The foregoing indicates Great Britain proposes to raise the 
existing rates, which I have used for purposes of comparison. 

While the British taxation laws are different from our own 
in several respects, I am informed by a high Treasury authority 
that, considering local methods of taxation, which in Great 
Britain covers a multitude of specifically taxed articles, and 
also taxes for different municipalities, the foregoing tables give 
a fair comparison of rates of taxation in the two countries. 


COMPARATIVE ABILITY TO PAY. 
Estimates of comparative national wealth and of national in- 


debtedness are also of interest. The only basis of comparison 
exists for the year 1917. 


United States, | Great Britain. France. 
o ( $220, 000, 000, $80, 000, 000, 000} $60, 000, 000, 000 
Indebtedness 26, 000, 000, 37,000, 000, 000] 34, 000, 000, 000 


From the foregoing it appears that the indebtedness of the 
United States, after deducting the probable repayment of 
allied loans, is less than 10 per cent of our wealth, The debt 
of the United Kingdom, reaching $37,000,000,000, can not be 
necurately .charged against Great Britain alone, but conserva- 
tively estimated it will reach over one-third of Great Britain’s 
wealth, while France struggles under a debt burden of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of its wealth. 

Considering that of the three countries compared England 
and France have lost in national wealth since 1917 and that 
our crop of war profiteers have enormously increased their 
individual wealth at the expense of our own and other coun- 
tries, it is fair and just to require those who have to pay 
liberally toward a cause that grants some small relief to the 
soldiers, who made profiteering possible. 


OTHER PLANS HAVE PROVOKED SERIOUS CRITICISM. 


Mr. Speaker, I have not carefully examined the present plan 
for raising funds advocated by Representative Rarnry. His 
original plan would have resulted in bankruptcy to many 
solyent individuals, according to Government financial experts 
with whom I consulted, because in making the tax retroactive 
from 1915 it lays a burden on men that is five times the ordin- 
ary war-tax burden. Few companies could withstand this 
assault on their credit and the probability is it would result 
in the defeat of the soldiers’ bill in the Senate, rather than 
to invite financial catastrophe. His present bill I can not pass 
upon, but I do say that the plan I propose makes a retroactive 
tax only in the one year of 1919 and then only to the same 
extent that the tax was paid in 1918. This income tax, which 
is the war income tax reenacted, for three years will produce 
$500,000,000 without injuring any legitimate business, accord- 
ing to the best Government Treasury experts, and will provide 
one-third of the entire fund to be raised. 

The remaining tax distributed over stock dividends and other 
plans I haye suggested will raise more than enough to finance 
the bill according to the same high authority. I agree that 
those best able to pay should bear the largest part of the 
burden and that they are amply able to do so is evidenced by 
the official reports of their enormous profits since the European 
war began. 4 

EXCESS PROFITS THAT SHOULD HELP FINANCE THE GOVERNMENT. 

I quote briefly a table of corporation profits which I placed 


in the Recorp in April, 1918. They indicate the enormous 
profiteering that has continued down to this date. 
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War profits of a few concerns out of thousands reported. 


— ne War profits, Net war 
SOAR, ar 
war 1016, profits, 1916. 
(1911-12-13). 
$22, 152, 250 091, 854 
58, 892, 980 47 231.754 
8,873, 448 7, 930, 458 
11, 155, 004 8, 188,070 
3.435, 879 2, 027, 077 
7, 759, 784 463, 182 
419, 266 11, 582, 785 
21, 974, 263 14, 531, 864 
14, 716, 428 10, 082, 063 
39, 738, 675 32, 005, 240 
200, 700, 763 153, 288 


Swift & Co... 
Wilson & Co.. 


Total Standard Oil (4).. 
Texas Co. (The). 


Du Pont Powder 
Hercules Powder 


2, 397, 948 
3,514,814 


5, 811, 762 


preien 125 28 seg 

Cuban Ami Sugar Co 400,988 8,235,112 7, 825, 124 

Total, 3 companies 7,408,328 | 22,681,671 | 15,273,345 
WOOL. 

American Woolen Co 1,754,792 5,681,671 4, 109, 026 

Total, 40 companies.............. 218, 418, 748 677, 298, 729 


Many thousands of corporations necessarily are omitted from 
the list. The profits of many individuals and corporations have 
increased over anything appearing in the above lists. 

I believe that a full understanding of the stock-dividend tax 
and increased income tax, whereby $650,000,000 can be raised, 
will appeal to every advocate of a just taxing system, and so I 
present other interesting data on the subject. 

On March 8, 1920, the Supreme Court, in- a suit then pending, 
by a 5 to 4 hair-trigger yote, decided that undistributed profits 


turned into a business in the form of stock dividends are not 
Subject to income taxes, which decision places a premium on 
large capitalization on which abnormal profits may hereafter be 
demanded and collected. Standard Oil, in sympathy with other 
securities on the market affected by the decision, jumped 50 
points the next day. Under my proposal these dividends will 
bring in $150,000,000 with which to meet the needs of this bill 
granting compensation to soldiers. 
SOME MORE PROFITEERING, 


On February 28, 1920, Mr. TILSox, of our committee, specifi- 
cally charged that the cotton mills of the country averaged 
profits during the 1914-1919 period of 125 to 600 per cent, and 
urged an investigation in order to determine who was respon- 
sible for profiteering and what relief could be accorded. In his 
Statement of increased prices appears three grades of cotton 
yarns, quoted as follows: 


An increase of from $1.50 in December, 1918, to $4.75 in De- 
cember, 1919, discloses a fever of present-day profiteering. Many 
cotton mills declared quarterly dividends of 10 per cent. 

The National Garment Retailers’ Association is quoted as 
authority for a statement that many woolen mills recently de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 10 per cent. 

According to the Public Ledger, a Providence, R. T., shoe firm 
has profiteered to the extent of 800 per cent on its products. 
According to Judge Brandeis’s decision on Mareh 8, 1920, Stand- 
ard Oil's annual dividends in 1914, 1915, and 1916 reached from 
60 per cent to 80 per cent annually. ` 

On April 20, 1920, Sears, Roebuck declared a 40 per cent divi- 
dend on its $75,000,000 of stock, and the most startling evidence 
of the riotous spirit of profiteering is contained in a press state- 
ment that this stock, which sold for $20 a share in 1907, now 
has a market value of $690, exclusive of dividends that have 
been regularly paid by this concern, 

Practically every product entering into commercial industry 
for which the consumer eventually pays has increased in price 
during the past five years to percentages reaching hundreds, and 
in some cases a thousand per cent and over. 

OUR GENEROUS CROP OF MILLIONAIRES SHOULD GENEROUSLY PAY PROPOR- 
TIONATELY. 

According to the collector of internal revenue this epidemic of 
profiteering and legalized robbery of the helpless public has 
resulted in the following increase in annual incomes: 


Based on 10 per cent of $1,000,000, the millionaires in number 
jumped from 2,348 in 1914 to 6,664 in 1917. 

Based on 5 per cent of $1,000,000, used by other authorities, 
the millionaires jumped from 7,509 in 1914 to 19,103 in 1917, 
while 50,000 people, in round numbers, now possess a half mil- 
lion dollars or over in this country, according to the same basis 
of estimates. > 

An astounding recital of enormous profits squeezed from the 
helpless public was exposed last week by a distinguished Sena- 
tor. I briefly quote a few of his illustrations of profiteering 
gone mad, which exists throughout our land, where might makes 


‘right, while the needy culprit who steals a loaf of bread or 


pair of shoes finds quick lodging behind the bars. The state- 
ment made in another body last Saturday shows the following 
stock dividends to have been recently declared, dividends on 
which I propose to raise $150,000,000 with which to help. finance 
the soldiers’ compensation bill: 


RECENT STOCK DIVIDPNDS—NAMES AND EARNINGS PRESENTED. 
Continental Oil, 200 per cent; United Fuel Gas, 200 per cent; Ohio 
Fuel Supply, 100 per cent; Nonquit Spinning Co., 100 per cent: Amos- 
“ott ee, Soy 100 ag cent; Stutz Motors, 100 per 
cent; Nashua Manufactu Čo., 1 per cent; American Tobaeco 
Securities Co., 75 per cent; Manoni Mills, 66% per cent; Hood Rubber, 
per cent; Crucible Steel, 50 per cent; Cleveland-Akren Bag, 50 
r cent; Union Bag & Paper, 50 per cent; Auto Car Co., 40 per cent; 
John R. N noe Co., 4 per cent; St. Maurice Paper Co., 30 per 
cent; F. W. Woolworth, 30 per cent; Electric Welding of Boston, 25 


per cent; Delaware & Cleveland, 25 per cent; Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
25 per cent; Electric Welding Co., 25 per cent; General Chemical, 20 
per cent; American Multigrapn, 20 per cent; Truscon Steel, 20 per cent. 

“The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana,” the Senator continued, “ bas 
recently increased its capital from $1,000,000 to $30,000,000, giving its 
stockholders a stock dividend of 2,900 per cent. 


CANDY AND CRUDE OIL PROFITS. 


The National Candy Co.’s earnings last year showed an increase 
of 545 per cent over 1915; Burns Bros., the largest retail coal dealers 
in the United States, made a net profit of 40 cents a ton, against 233 
cents in 1916; the earnings of the United Drug Co., doing a business 
of $50,000,000 annually, were 242 — cent greater than 1916; the 
American Ice Co., which cuts ice by the millions, but not profits, has in 
the last four years increased its earnings 283 per cent; the Interna- 
tional Cotton Co., doing nearly $8,000,000 worth of business last year, 
made 7 cent more money, although it sold 20 per cent fewer goods ; 
the Pacific mills output of cotton and worsted dress goods produced 34 
per cent more profit than in the year before the war; and the excess- 
profits surplus of United States Steel—the surplus remaining after divi- 
dends—has aggregated nearly $500,000,000 in the last five years, al- 
though $315,000,000 was spent on improvements.” : 

„These patriotic melon raisers, who have made their millions and 
billions during and since the war, now are urging that the soldier bonus 
be raised by a 1 per cent tax on sales to be paid on every dollar spent 
by every man, woman, and child in the country, including the ex-service 
men themselves. 

“ During the coal strike, while zero cold and privation threatened the 
core. the price of crude oil shot up nearly 300 per cent, and still is 
rising. 

“Tt is said the poor man’s luxury is tobacco. The contribution to 
good government of the Tobacco Products Corporation is a dividend 
balance showing a rise of 1,547 per cent over its 1914 profits, which 
the smoker had to pay or go without this solace. 

“The General Cigar Co., which in 1906 acquired the property and 
business of the old United Cigar Co., amassed a net income of nearly 34 
cents on each dollar of its sales in 1917, and in 1919 this had grown to 
almost 38 cents. 

NAMES GAIN IN PROFITS. 


Other upholders of government and befrienders of the poor are the 
American Hide & Leather Co., whose pron for 1919 were more than 
three and one-half times larger than those it gained in 1914; the Cen- 
tral Leather Co., whose 1919 profits more than double those of the same 
months In 1918; and the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Manufacturing Cor- 
paretions whose profits rose from $2,174,430, in 1915, to $9,791,580, in 

“In terms of dividends on its common stock, last year’s profits of the 
American Hide & Leather Co. increased from 44 cents a share, in 1915, 
1 ion a share, in 1919, or thirty-five times the earnings it distributed 
8 5 5 


It is significant that these facts presented in the Senate were 
offered under an amendment to the rivers and harbors bill, pro- 
posing to raise the $12,000,000 appropriation by the House to 

27,000,000 in another legislative body, thereby presenting an old- 
fashioned, well-rounded pork barrel. y 

Between an extravagant pork-barrel burden and a consumption 
tax, in these days of heavy tax burdens, the public is between 
the devil and the deep sea. In the words of the litany, “ Good 
Lord, deliver us.” 

MORE PROFITS THAT WANT THE EXCESS-PROFITS TAX REPEALED. 


An illustration of where we are tending and the reign of 
profiteering that seems to have control of every avenue of indus- 
try and to which the humble consumer contributes is afforded 
by the following telegram taken from to-day's paper: 


FIFTEEN MILLION FIVE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN THOUSAND FOUR HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTEEN DOLLARS NET PROFITS FOR AMERICAN WOOLEN—RE- 
PORT FOR 1919 SHOWS SURPLUS OF $12,029,804 AND TOTAL WITH THAT OF 
1918 OF $31,754,426, 

New York, April er. 

Net profits of the American Woolen Co. for 1919 amounted to $15,513,- 
415, less reserves for taxes and contingencies, according to the annual 
report issued to-day. 

Vayment of dividends of $2,800,000 of 2 stock and $3,200,000 
of common and depreciation of $3,733,611 left a balance of profit for 
the year of $5,779,850. 

Surplus for 1919 amounted to eo, which, added to that of 


1918, brings the total surplus to $31,754,426. 
These earnings by the company show that for the year ending Decem- 
her 31, 1919, the surplus, after all charges and the Federal tax of 


$10,779,804 has been paid, was equal to a dividend of $38.89 a share 
on the $20,000,000 of outstanding common stock against the earnings 
of $5,572,527, or $13.86 on the common stock in 1918. 

eviewing the activities of the company for 1919, President William 
M. Wood said, in part: 

One of the features of the year has been the t demand for 
fine wool and cloth made of fine stock. This — ented demand for 
fine wools has resulted in tremendous increase prices of fine stock. 
Since February, 1919, prices of these wools have risen 30 per cent to 
40 per cent, and at the close of the year were still advancing.” 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OPPOSES A SOLDIERS’ COMPENSATION BILL, 

Mr, Speaker, confirmation of the organized effort to repeal 
the excess-profits tax and to vigorously oppose soldiers’ com- 
pensation bill comes from the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is holding its annual convention at Atlantic City 
this very day, April 27, The press dispatches I have received 
say that this chamber of commerce has resolved that Congress 
must revise the excess-profits tax law, but need not necessarily 
increase the $10,000,000,000 already made to European Govern- 
ments. Further, it states that we are expected “ not to consume 
so much at home if we expect to grant further credits abroad,” 
and further, that there must be a revision of our system of 
income taxation. 
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This organization further resolved that Congress must not 
pass a soldiers’ bonus bill, because it will invite an “orgy” of 
spending, but they considerately tell us, “The United States 
should participate largely in foreign finances.” 

These orders come to the American Congress from the world's 
greatest summer resort, from gentlemen, some of whom, pre- 
sumably, have been engaged during the years of the war in 
an “orgy” of profiteering, who propose to finance Europe with 
their surplus capital, not one out of a hundred of whom, pre- 
sumably, carried a musket during the war or received only a 
dollar a day, from which they were obliged to make allotments 
to their dependents, These distinguished gentlemen, basking 
in the delightful surroundings at Atlantic City, have issued their 
orders that the boys we drafted into the service shall receive 
no further compensation, and ought to be satisfied with the 
knowledge that they as patriots in France enabled thousands of 
profiteers to speculate in perfect security at home during the 
war. 

Having duly received its instructions, the American Congress 
is expected to act in conformity with such orders, and there 
will, presumably, come to us from now on an organized propa- 
ganda of hundreds of telegrams and stereotyped resolutions sent 
from various boards of trade throughout the country, which 
will spontaneously give their instructions to us on how to pro- 
ceed in the matters determined upon by this overly modest 
chamber of commerce. In the face of the fact that Great Britain 
has increased its excess-profits tax 60 per cent, according to the 
cablegram I have presented to the House, we are advised by 
this distinguished body at Atlantic City in the following tele- 
gram, which has just been received: 

ATLANTIC Cirx, N. J., April 27. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce would go on record as o 
sed to the enung of a bonus to soldiers who served in the World 
War by adoption of a resolution submitted for action by the resolutions 
oe at the initial session of its elghth annual convention here 
ay. 


D VIEW OF EXCESS-PROFITS TAX, 


Revision of the excess-profits and income taxes “so that large in- 
vestors can afford to put their funds in other than tax-free securities,” 
is urged in the report, the point being made that only by the freeing of 
large capital can any appreciable progress toward meeting Europe's 
needs be made. > 

Discussing the need for a fixed governmental policy of sanction and 
cooperation, the report said there was no thought of suggesting that the 
Government alter its policy of not increasing the $10,000,000,000 it 
already has advanced to European countries, 

FURTHER CREDIT TO FOREIGN NATIONS. 

=A most immediate and important problem for this country,” the 
Ae a continues, is how to extend further credit to foreign nations 
without bringing about added inflation at home. It is generally con- 
ceded that further inflation of our credit structure must be checked if 
commodity prices are to decline or even to remain stationary. Advance- 
ing commodity prices would more than offset any gain to European pur- 
chasers through better exchange rates. 

“In the United States it is quite clear that at least two things must 
pores to improve our domestic situation before we can safely grant 
further large credits abroad: (a) The first is diminished home consump- 
tion and the saving resulting therefrom, and, if 
action (b) second, there must be a revision o 
taxation, 


ssible, increased pro- 
our system of income 


FOREIGN TRADE DISCUSSED. 


“The matter of foreign investment has been referred to as not a 
matter of sentiment, but of arithmetic. It is inevitable that the United 
States, as a great unit in the world’s economic affairs, should participate 
largely in foreign trade and in foreign financing. x 

“But, from the standpoint of Europe, the worst possible result at 
this time would be to hold out hopes of assistance which can not be 
realized. From the standpoint of America, the worst result conceivable 
at this time would be to attempt to set in operation machinery for the 
extension of foreign credits which would not, fact, operate.” 


THE INIQUITY OF A GENERAL CONSUMPTION TAX, 

Mr. Speaker, a general sales tax proposed by the committee 
bill will serve to increase the profits of the small army of profit- 
eers, because for every cent of tax levied by law, five to ten times 
the actual tax will be collected from the paying public while the 
profiteer keeps the surplus. 

In other words, if we had adopted the plan first given out to 
the press from the subcommittee, of financing the billion and a 
half of dollars needed by this bill, through a general consump- 
tion tax, a burden of several billion dollars would have been 
placed uniformly on the financier and farmer alike. irrespective 
of their comparative ability to pay. 

I am not permitted to suggest what may have inſtuenced a 
reduction that now limits the proposed consumption tax to $800,- 
000,000, but bearing in mind this tax will mean a direct burden 
of from two to four billion dollars on the ex-soldier, the mer- 
chant and mechanic, the salaried clerk and shopworker, the 
iniquity of the whole scheme serves as a reminder of the utter 
selfishness of big business and of conscienceless profiteering 
influences that demand this tax. 

Any party that puts this scheme of financing into law, that 
closes its eyes to the enormous profits taken to-day from the help- 
less public, will compel its candidates from Maine to California 
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to explain why a bill was passed by this Congress which taxes 
the consumer in order to protect profiteers. I am firm in my 
belief that the vast majority of Republicans of the country will 
resent such action if taken by Congress, and the same is probably 
true of those of the opposite political faith, 

A large majority of the House Republicans and Democrats 
are for a soldiers’ compensation bill, and the only reason why a 
sales tax will be accepted, if at all, is in order to pass the bill, 
but every Representative who is to become a candidate for re- 
election must be prepared to face the fact that the purpose of 
passing this consumption tax is not alone to place the burden on 
those who are least able to pay. A tax on everything we eat, 
drink, and wear is vicious in itself, but it may be intended to pre- 
pare us for a next move by the great financial interests of the 
country. 

A vigorous propaganda is being pushed on the Ways and 
Means Committee by commercial bodies throughout the land 
fostered by large business interests and those affected by the 
present excess-profits tax on corporate earnings which now 
reaches the enormous profits of corporations. This pressure is 
to have that tax law repealed on the theory that in some unex- 
plainable manner such action will moderate the cupidity of the 
profiteer and through some psychological surgical operation 
reach his conscience, so as to cause a voluntary reduction in 
prices and lower the high cost of living. By repealing the ex- 
cess-profits tax and shifting tax burdens from the shoulders of 
those who reap the profits to the backs of those who pay the 
price we are told we will reduce the cost to the man that even- 
tually pays all profits. This consumption tax is an entering 
wedge toward a repeal of the excess-profits tax. It is brought 
out under the cloak of helping the soldiers’ bill in a belief that 
the public will not resent it for that reason. While Great Brit- 
ain is increasing their tax we are asked to repeal ours. 

I do not know what the parliamentary situation will be when 
this bill comes up for passage. I will support the bill because I 
have been with Chairman Forpney for its passage from the be- 
ginning; but if opportunity is afforded I shall vote against the 
iniquitous sales tax, and I hope if it passes the House that the 
Senate will not jeopardize the election of many able Members 
of this body in close districts by permitting the sales tax to 
remain in the bill. 

THE COMMITTEE HAS WORKED HARD AND FAITHFULLY—DO 
MISTAKE NOW. 

I have no criticism to make against my colleagues on the com- 
mittee, however widely I differ from them on this tax. The 
“members of the Ways und Means Committee have worked hard 
and honestly to give a good bill to the soldiers, and no committee 
could work harder or more conscientiously to that end; but if 
we retain the sales tax we will make a political and economic 
blunder that will rise to plague us long after the coming cam- 
paign has recorded its list of political deaths and burials. 

I have offered a plan that will raise far more money than the 
bill will require. It places income tax where it was in 1918, and 
then it is less than one-half the tax of Great Britain at $20,000 
and slightly over one-half at $50,000, which will reach the mil- 
lionaire class. It immediately compels stock dividends to pay 
their fair share of revenue, and I am informed by ex- 
perts that it is not only easily workable in all its parts but it is 
eminently fair and proper. I hope the House will accept this 
substitute. 


NOT MAKE A 


OUR SOLDIERS DESERVE ALL THAT WE CAN GIVE. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall not discuss the several options offered 
under the bill beyond a mere statement of their effect. An enor- 
Mous national debt of $25,000,000,000 prevents us from more 
adequately measuring the claims for compensation that never 
can be fairly adjusted by our country. Patriotism is not merely 
a matter of lip service, and when we told our soldier boys “ God- 
speed ; we are with you; the country needs you and we will never 
forget,” we meant it or else we were arrant hypocrites; and this 
bill to the extent of one billion and a half dollars says we have 
not forgotten them. We promised to bring home to America all 
those who fell in France and whose relatives asked for the return 
of their bodies; we promised to provide for those who returned 
maimed or broken in body and health; we promised to remember 
the sacrifices of all who were called to the colors, whether they 
fought in France or not. As we keep such promises we will 
grow in strength as a Nation worthy of the sacrifice made in all 
wars, whether past or yet to come, 

Patriotism is inborn, and no compensation can reward patri- 
otisni; but let us not delude ourselves into believing we can 
share the mantle of patriotism by lip service alone. This bill, 

rfect though it is, should be passed unanimously, às we 
23 every war measure, without a suspicion of partisanship 
or sectionalism, 
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Let us say to those who carried our flag to victory on the fields 
of France, even as the men of America have met every test in 
other wars, that we are a grateful people, that we cherish those 
who did our fighting, and that we are proud of the citizen soldier, 
for in him will ever be found the safeguard of the Republic. We 
owe him a debt that can never be paid. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. Crank] is recognized for 30 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The House gave me 30 minutes, and 
I would like to have 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that he may speak for 40 minutes instead 
of 30 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, my situation here late 
in the evening to make a speech reminds me of the tale that 
Amos Cummings used to tell. He said that some Member from 
Pennsylvania who was making a campaign speech here one 
night with a slight attendance was reading his speech in a low 
voice and some wag kept asking him to raise his voice so that 
they could hear, and after a while he got tired of it and he 
said, “I do not care whether you men hear me or not; the peo- 
ple down in the Cumberland Valley of Pennsylvania will hear 
me [applause and laughter], and I am speaking to them.” Now, 
I am going to make a speech here for the man in the street, the 
man at the cross roads, the ordinary citizen who does not know 
a thing in the world about parliamentary procedure here. I 
am going to make it so plain that he can not misunderstand 
what this Ways and Means Committee and Rules Committee 
are up to. I am in favor of a bonus or compensation of the 
soldiers during the Great War. [Applause.] Always have been 
in fayor of it. In my judgment, there is nothing too good for 
our soldiers. No greater love hath any man than he should 
die or offer to die for his country, as these soldiers did. I have 
never failed to vote for a pension bill since I have been here 
and I am going to keep up that policy until the end. The rea- 
son underlying my action is that we are never going to have a 
big standing army until the Republic is on its last legs, and 
therefore we have got to take good care of the men who volun- 
teer, and in this case the men who were drafted, too. It is the 
only way the Republic can get soldiers. There have been all 
sorts of propositions brought here as to this bonus, ranging 
from $180 that Mr. Pou advocated—and, by the way, he made 
one of the best speeches made in this Congress when he did it— 


that was the difference between this $240 bonus paid to the 


clerks and this $60 that we paid the soldiers when the war was 
over. From that proposition bonuses ranged up to $500. Then 
we had the Lane-Mondell bill, which seems to have gone glim- 
mering. I have not heard anything of that for a long time, 
although I have tried to exact information both from the gen- 
tleman who is presiding [Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas], chairman 
of the great Committee on Rules, and the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Monpreri] himself. I took part in the first consulta- 
tion that was held about that bill. Secretary Lane called it and. 
among others, invited me to be present. Finally the Members, 
a great many of them, got it in their heads that if that bill ever 
passed it would amount to nothing on earth except an irrigation 
scheme. That arid country out West is a good place for human 
habitation, but everybody does not want to go out there. There 
was a good deal of talk, especially over on our side, about what 
come to be known as the Morgan bill. The Morgan bill, as I 
understand it, proposes to lend $5,000, on easy terms, to a sol- 
dier to buy a home anywhere he pleases, and it appealed to me 
with more force than did the so-called Mondell bill. But out of 
all these various propositions this House ought to have sense 
enough to extract something that is practicable and feasible 
and just. 

Of course, you can not pay these soldiers this compensation or 
bonus without getting the money somewhere, and the only way 
we know to get money for the Government is by way of taxes. 
No human being ever liked to pay taxes. I will give a hundred 
dollars to see the color of a man’s hair and the cut of his eye 
that will make an aflidavit that he enjoys paying taxes like he 
used to enjoy going to see his sweetheart. There is no such 
man. [Laughter.] Legislators do not like to levy new taxes, 
It is an unpleasant job, and Brother Frear gave the real reason 
for it, or one of them, and that is that it might affect you at the 
coming election. 

What the Democrats want, and a good many Republicans, as 
I understand it—and I am not going to talk any politics—is an 
opportunity to debate the bill in here and amend it and get it 
to suit. 

I was talking to one of the bigwigs a night or two ago, and I 
told him we ought to haye a chance to amend this bill. He said, 
“Tf you let them amend it, the House will go wild.” Suppose 
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it does go wild. We have a right to go wild if we want to, and 
we have a right to express an opinion on as important a bill as 
this is, that is estimated, any way you fix it, will take $1,500,- 
000,000, and maybe more. Of course, you gentlemen are all 
expert parliamentarians, but the people outside do not know 
the modus operandi of this House. I want them to under- 
stand—and when they read this speech they will understand 
it—that the ordinary way of getting a bill up here and passing 
it is under the general rules of the House. You get it up and 
debate and amend it until you get through with it, and then 
vote on it. That is the general plan. Then there are two other 
ways, popular here, of getting bills up so that you can limit the 
preceedings in the House. One of them is for the Rules Com- 
mittee to bring in a special rule providing that bills shall be 
read a third time and passed, and so forth, without any inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recommit. If it was not that 
the general rule of the House compels the motion to recommit to 
be entered, a whole lot of bills would be rushed through here 
without doing that. ‘The second way is under the plan of sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill. That is what you are 
going to try to do next Monday. And I am against it. Under 
the suspension of the rules—and some of you Members had 
better be turning this over in your head, too—you can not 
amend it} you can not offer a motion to recommit. It does not 
apply. And whatever is read from the desk here is the thing 
you have got to vote on. I think the man down the street can 
understand that. 

I understand the Rules Committee here considered for a while 
bringing in a rule nearly as severe as suspension of the rules, 
but they got afraid that they could not pass the rule. I do not 
believe they can pass it. [Applause.] If they bring in a rule 
here to do that, they will have the hardest scuffle they have had 
for a long time to get it through. Under this suspension of the 
rules you have got to have two-thirds. You can not amend it; 
you can not discuss it beyond 40 minutes; and can not offer this 
motión to recommit; and you are absolutely at the mercy of the 
men who are running the affairs over on the Republican side of 
the House. 

I want to refresh the memories of some of you newer Members 
here, and I do not want to say anything unkind, and I am not 
going to do so. We had a great parliamentary revolution here 
on the 19th day of March, 1910. We took two heats at it. We 
tried it on the 15th of March, 1909, and got a bloody licking, but 
on the 19th of March, 1910, we upset the machine here. We 
could nét have done that without some reason for upsetting it, 
and sending you people wandering in the wilderness for eight 
years. One of the things that upset it was the continual itera- 
tion and reiteration—and to some people it appeared a damnable 
iteration, no doubt—that the Rules Committee abused its powers 
continuously and constantly by bringing in these rules here that 
did not permit of amendment. That was one of the main things 
they did. I am not going to say anything unkind about men that 
are on the other side over here, but that is one of the things that 
did it. Now, I will give you a general warning. People do not 
forget. Human nature has not changed one particle since Adam 
and Eve were driven with flaming swords from Paradise, and 
neyer will change until the great Judgment Day, when the earth 
perishes with fervent heat. You are entering on identically the 
same course of conduct that enabled me and my colleagues to up- 
set the machine on the 19th day of March, 1910. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Three-fourths of the rules brought in here 
now do not permit any amendment except that one motion to re- 
commit, and you can not do away with it because the general 
rules of the House forbid the Rules Committee to report a rule 
trying to cut out that motion to recommit. You are going back 
to your old bad habit of bringing in rules to cut off amendments, 

I have been consistent about this thing. When I could, when I 
was Speaker, I prevented the Committee on Rules in the Demo- 
cratic House from bringing in any such rule. 

When they brought in the principal one of that sort which they 
ever did bring in without permitting amendment I took the floor 
and fought it. I went to the chairman, the man who was 
managing the bill, and told him that I would not stultify myself 
by insisting on one line of conduct while I was in the minority 
and following another line of conduct when I was in the ma- 
jority. [Applause on the Democratic side.] That was on the 
proposition to repeal the Panama Canal tolls law, and in order 
to make the fight for the right of amendment I had to fight the 
administration that I had done more than any other living man 
to place in power. [Applause.] We got beat. I did not want 
to make the fight. It was exceedingly unpleasant, and I spent 
three or four nights turning the question over in my head 
whether it was possible for me to vote for that rule and at the 
same time keep the pledges that I had made individually and 
the pledges that the Democrats had made; and I concluded 
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that it could not be done, and so I fought it, and received a good 
deal of abuse in consequence. But I look back on that speech 
as one of the best performances of my life, and on that day as 


one of the greatest days of my career. [Applause.] 

Iam warning you. The breakers are ahead of you, and you 
will get trounced on account of these rules that the present 
temporary majority of the House Rules Committee is continu- 
ally bringing in here. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Napoleon said: “The Bourbons learn nothing and forget noth- 
ing.” The great Emperor’s saying applies to the Republican 
leaders in this House. 

All that we want is a chance to offer amendments. I do not 
think that the House is in the habit of running wild. The only 
time I ever saw it get thoroughly wild was one evening when 
the Agricultural appropriation bill was up in the Senate and , 
there were seven Senators over there, with one in the chair 
and three of them asleep, and Senator McCunserr got his land- 
bank bill hitched onto the Agricultural bill as an amendment, 
and they sent it over here, consisting of 26 pages, which nobody. 
had ever read. Many times I have seen a dozen men on the 
floor here trying to get recognition at once, but this time it looked 
as if half the membership got up; it was like Roderick Dhu's 
men rising out of the heather. I picked out one man from the 
multitude who moved to send it to committee; I recognized 
him, and that was done. I was in favor of the land bank, but 
not in favor of legislating in that way. 4 

If this question has not been made plain enough in these re- 
marks, I will see to it that they are made plain enough to-night 
when I come to revise my speech. [Laughter.] I want people 
to know how you Republican leaders are trying to play politics 
with this bill. I am dead against this proposition in this bill 
that they are cooking up—to put on a sales tax. 

Let me say that Congress never ought to pass a bill that has 
in it more irritation than revenue, or one that will produce 
more irritation than revenue. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] The irritation will surely come. I had an 
experience about this thing not long ago. I wanted a dress 
shirt, so I went down to Parker & Bridget’s and got me a dress 
shirt for $2.50, and there was not any of this luxury tax on that. 
I gave the clerk who sold it to me a $10 bill and told him to get 
the change out. While he was getting the change I looked into 
a showcase and I found there a fine shirt with small red stripes, 
and I like to wear that kind. During the war you could not get 
a shirt with red stripes in it that would not fade out. I said 
to the clerk, “ What is the price of that shirt?” He said, “Three 
dollars.” I said, “Give me one and take it out of that $10,” 
When he came back with the change the boy did not have 
change enough. I said, “ You are gouging me out of 30 cents, 
What is that for?” He said, “ That is because of the sales tax 
that you damned fools enacted up there in Congress.” [Laugh- 
ter.] Now, that is the tax that every man kicks about when 
pays it. : 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will remember that the Demo- 
cratic Congress passed a bill imposing during the war a luxury 
tax, and the Republican Committee on Ways and Means reported 
a bill repealing that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. That showed a lack of sense, 
Nobody of any sense has any prejudice against a man because 
he has money or because he is a millionaire. Every sensible 
man in this House, I think, will agree to that. But while the 
soldiers were over there on the other side dying in the trenches 
or on the battle field these people were here making money out 
of the dead. They have got it, and it is estimated that you can 
get this billion and a half of dollars out of them pretty easily, 
and I am in favor of getting it out of them. [Applause.] 

Perhaps some fool will rise up somewhere in some place and 
say, “ You are advocating this bonus bill because your son was 
over there.” Of course, my son was over there. He was the 
youngest colonel over there in the American Army, but he does 
not get any of this bonus, because he had the rank of colonel. So 
I feel absolutely free to talk about it. [Applause.] It is a poor 
privilege that we ask, to amend this bill, and you know about 
what amendments we are going to offer, something like the bill 
that the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Henry T. RAINEY, has 
offered, or that proposed by the gentleman from South Dakota, 
Mr. Royar C. Jomwson, to take this billion and a half or two 
billion dollars, or whatever it is, out of those who are ablest to 
pay it. That is the whole bill in a nutshell, and it is of no use to 
waste more words on it. I yield the remainder of my time to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Rarvey]. [Ap- 
plause.] j 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
have I? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 30 minutes. 

Mr. HENRY. T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I may not occupy 
even 20 minutes, and I would not tuke the time of the House at 
this hour to make any replies to the personal assaults which 
have been made upon me by my Republican colleagues on the 
Ways and Means Committee, if it were not for the fact that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LoxcwortH] are now in their seats and can hear 
what I say. 

In the early portion of my career I practiced law, but for 
many years farming has been my only occupation, When I 
was a very young lawyer I practiced in the less important 
courts. I soon was able to abandon that character of practice; 
but while I practiced in the inferior courts, if I had a bad case 
I abused the lawyer on the other side. That is what these gen- 
tlemen did this afternoon, 

Now, I want to say to you gentlemen, both of you, and I have 
been closely connected with you for many years and you know 
me, and you will not be surprised when I say what I am going 
to say now—I haye appeared on this floor for many years in 
debate, and I want to say to both of you gentlemen that you 
need not be afraid. I have declined in the past and I now 
again decline to descend to the level of debate that you occu- 
pied with such enthusiasm here this afternoon. [Applause.] 
L have nothing but the kindest things to say for these two gen- 
tlemen., They are men of the highest integrity. They are 
prompted by honest motives, both of them, from their viewpoint, 
but their viewpoint is not my viewpoint. The only thing I said 
about the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoNxdWoxrHI to which he 
now pretends to take exception—and I am glad he is here, so 
that he can deny what I say now if he wants to deny it—the 
only thing I said about him was that he was in the millionaire 
class. That was all, and the very next morning, just a few hours 
afterwards, the gentleman told me he considered that a compli- 
ment, and very kindly and very pleasantly thanked me for it. 
{Laughter.] Perhaps the gentleman wants to deny that now? 
I see the gentleman does not want to deny it. 

For some months, and for even longer than that, in this 
country the representatives of the great financial interests have 
been demanding a tax upon sales, and they have been demand- 
ing it frankly. I recall now that Mr. Otto Kahn, in a carefully 
prepared pamphlet, which he distributed and sent perhaps to 
every Member of this House, called attention to the fact that if 
we could embark upon this method of taxation and get it thor- 
oughly fixed upon the country, we would soon be able to collect 
from this source the enormous sum of $4,000,000,000 a year. 

Now, I have nothing unkind to say about Mr. Otto Kahn. He 
is looking at things from his viewpoint—the viewpoint of men 
of grent wealth. He and others like him frankly admit that 
if this kind of a tax is ever imposed in this country it will 

- relieve the great income-tax payers from a large portion of the 
umount of taxes which they now pay. I am in receipt of com- 
munications from men who look at matters from that view- 
point and who insist that ultimately, if this tax is ever started 
in this country, it will be possible to abandon entirely our 
income system of levying taxes. Now, that is the viewpoint of 
the very rich and it is the viewpoint of the very wealthy Mem- 
bers of this House, who are in a position to control, and who do 
control the policy of the Republican majority. It is not the 
viewpoint from which T look at things. I believe in taxing 
the rich. I believe in placing a large part of this burden upon 
the rich, and upon these of the rich who profited by this war. It 
is the only way to carry through to their logical conclusion the 
theories of adjusted compensation. 

In passing I want to say that the gentleman from Ohio, after 
having exhausted his own vituperative powers in personally 
assailing me, went back through the Recorp for over a decade 
and tried to find something unpleasant that somebody had said 
about me. He found something said by one who was properly 
retired from public life years ago, who is now at the head of a 
great trust company in New York City, and who, of course, has 
the viewpoint of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 
Having found it, he proudly read it into the Recorp to-day, 

Now, in connection with that episode, as many of you were 
not here at the time I want to say briefly this: I appeared 
on the floor and denounced five or six men who were trying to 
steal the forests of Panama, and I named the five or six and 
challenged them to deny it. They all admitted it but one, and 
I put their admissions in the Recorp. One of them denied it, 
and I put his denial, in all fairness, in the RECORD. As the 
result of that speech and that denunciation of this attempted 
theft from our ward on the Isthmus word was sent from the 
administration—although the administration was at that time 
exceedingly unfriendly to me—to the President and the Parlia- 
ment of Panama to make no more extravagant grants of that 


kind. They had not even made it then; they had only in caucus 
determined to do it. But they rescinded their action and did not 
do it, and the Lumber Trust did not get the forests of Panama, 
and have not succeeded in getting them yet. [Applause.] They 
never will get them while I have the right to appear here on 
the floor and denounce their efforts. [Applause. ] 

Now, while these gentlemen ure here I want to say something 
else and see whether they deny it or not. With wild acclaim 
they assert that if we wanted to take these great profits away 
from the men who made them, why did not we do it while the 
war was in progress. I want to hear either genfleman deny* 
the statement I am now going to make. 

We tried to make the rates on the larger incomes, individual 
and corporate, higher than we did, but we were compelled to 
abandon the effort because certain Republican members an- 
nounced that they proposed to leave the committee and fight the 
bill on the floor. In the hour of peril to our country we had 
to abandon it; it required great effort and tact on the part of 
the Democratic members to even keep them in the committee 
room. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I voted for the very highest rates. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I am not charging the gentleman 
from Iowa with this, although I do not recall any strenuous sup- 
port of our propositions on his part. I said certain Republican 
members. It was impossible to make the rate higher because 
there were certain Republican members on the committee who 
announced that they would leave fhe committee if that was done 
and would fight the bill on the floor, and we were compelled to 
abandon the effort. I do not hear any denial from either of the 
gentlemen who think they have answered my speech this after- 
noon, 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. f . 

Mr. MONDELL. Was not there a Democratic majority in that 
committee, and could not the majority have written any kind 
of a bill it desired to write? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Certainly, they could; but it was 
necessary to pass the bill through the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why did they not do it? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Because it was an hour of danger 
for the country and we wanted the support of all the members 
of the committee. ` 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER, Is it not a fact that there was not a Demo- 
cratic majority of that House? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I think there was a very small 
Democratic majority, but not a majority upon which we could 
depend. There were some independents who voted with the 
Democrats at times. 

Mr. CARTER. The Democrats had no majority in this House 
at that time. 

Mr. HENRY T. 
about it. Our 


RAINEY. I think the gentleman is right 
control of the House was very slight indeed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There were 215 Republicans and 
215 Democrats and 5 unattached. : 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I thank the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. Those were the facts and that was the reason why we 
had to appease Republicans as much as we could. 

Now, all that I said in my speech was this: We want an oppor- 
tunity on this floor to try to substitute a different tax from the 
sales tax. That is all, but you denounced that in unsparing 
terms to-day, I charged that the Republican steering commit- 
tee, consisting of men of large wealth, controls the policy of that 
side of the House, and you have a sufficient majority to control 
the policy of this House, and you have not denied it and you can 
not deny it. 

I charged that there are three Republican Members, also of 
large wealth, on the Ways and Means Committee, every one of 
them advocating this sales tax, and you have not denied that this 
afternoon, and you can not deny it. 

I want to deny the statement made by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green] that ever since he has been a member of that 
committee have the Democrats met and considered a bill in his 
absence. He had an opportunity to be present if he wanted to 
be there, always in full committee, 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Was there any time during that period 
when a Member of the majority heard a Member of the minority 
say that it was their purpose to so influence legislation as to 
defeat it if possible? 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Not that I know of, 
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Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee have had that 
statement made to them by minority members with regard to the 
legislation now under consideration. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I never heard of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Then why not give us an oppor- 
tunity to vote on it? I can not understand what that has to do 
‘with the matter. There may be majority members—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman make a practice of leav- 
ing the perfecting of that matter to those who have declared their 
opposition to the measure and their hope of dodging it? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. The gentleman. knows my posi- 
tion on the matter. I expressed it plainly the other day. Iam 
for the propositions of the American Legion. The only thing 
I am asking is that this House be given an opportunity to vote 
on the question as to whether it wants to tax war profits or not 
to any extent. That is our position, and you can not sidetrack 
it, and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I would ask the gentleman this question: 
If the only possibility that he has heard of voting against the 
bill has not been because the Republicans will make it so bad 
with this sales tax that they can not vote for it? 

Mr.. HENRY T. RAINEY. I have heard that also. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will yield, I will say to my 
friend from Texas that that is not what I have heard at all. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I do not yield to the gentleman 


who desires to have a controversy with the gentleman from’ 


Texas. I have charged that your conduct on this soldiers’ bill 
is partisan all the way through. I am not going to make the 
charge again, but I am just going to tell you what has happened. 
You gentlemen this afternoon have said that during the time I 
was permitted to meet with you this matter of taxing war 
profiteers was not seriously urged. All of you gentlemen know 
that I urged it from the start, and as soon as you found that I 
stood for that proposition, you quit inviting me to your con- 
ferences, and you excluded all of the rest of the Democratic 
members of the committee from your conferences and made the 
consideration of the most important part of your bill, the method 
of getting the money, a partisan matter. I want to say that the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircuin] stands with 
me on this question in spite of what the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LoncwortH] has said here to-day. You say that it is 
insulting to say that you have been partisan in the matter. We 
have not had any meeting of the Democrats, we do not pro- 
pose to have any caucus on this bill, we do not advocate any 
proposition that puts into effect objectionable rates that will make 
trouble through this country. Here is what you do and what 
you propose to do: The Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee meet alone behind locked doors with the 
experts of this Government to figure out these methods of sales 
taxes. In addition to that, you call a Republican caucus to 
meet this week in this room to force through, if you can, the 
bill you have prepared. In addition to ali that, knowing the 
offensive, objectionable character of a sales tax, you frankly 
admit here this afternoon that you do not propose to put it 
into effect until December, and December is after the elections, 
and you refuse to give even your own side an opportunity to 
vote on this question as to whether or not war profiteers are 
to be compelled to contribute anything toward this fund. 
[Applause on Democratic side.] If that is not partisanship 
of the grossest and the most brazen kind, I would like to have 
somebody more gifted than I am tell me what it is. 

I have introduced another bill. The gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Jounson] introduced this afternoon the same 
identical bill. I propose to print it in connection with my 
speech. It proposes a method of taxation that will reach the 
great corporations of the country, that will give them credit for 
all of the taxes they haye paid during this war period, that will 
enable them to equalize their losses if there are any and yet 
will yield, if we want to make it yield that much, nearly 
52,000,000, 00 — more than enough, you say, to meet the bill 
which in secret Republican caucus of the Ways and Means 
Committee are preparing. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is that $2,000,000,000 in one year or two 
years? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. It depends upon the rate we im- 
pose and the length of time we conclude to try to extend it 
over. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does not the bill provide for that? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Our position as to that will de- 
pend upon the character of the bill that these Republicans of 
the Ways and Means Committee in their secret caucus finally 


prepare. I am charged with discussing this matter from a 
partisan standpoint, when the only thing I did was to insist 
upon taxing great wealth. Yon say that is partisan. If that 
is partisan, thank God, I belong to no party which does not 
favor that proposition. You say there are officials closely con- 
nected with the Treasury Department who are opposed to the 
proposition to compel great corporations and individuals of 
large wealth, who made also tremendous profits out of the 
war, to pay the portion they ought to pay of taxes in this coun- 
try. Then I want to say that upon that question I stand as in- 
dependent as the leader on this side. I follow no leader, I care 
not to what party he may belong, who is opposed to levying 
a tax upon the war wealth of this country—upon the war 
profiteers. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Both gentlemen, who think they answered my arguments this 
afternoon, prepared carefully written statements. They read 
their speeches on the floor. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN] read every word of his speech from a manuscript which 
he had previously given out to the public press, He very wisely 
announced before he commenced to read it that he would per- 
mit no interruptions. With reference to his statements and 
his misrepresentations of my speech on the floor, I desire to 
say that I have never before heard as many misstatements 
and misrepresentations condensed in a written’ speech no longer 
than the speech he delivered this afternoon. I am accustomed 


to these sort of tactics. Heretofore in this House I have been 


violently and personally assailed by Members who had not 
the facts or the ability to answer my arguments, and this has 
always occurred whenever I have assaulted entrenched privi- 
lege. There are always representatives of the interests on the 
floor on an occasion of that kind to indulge in personal abuse. 
I have experienced it before. It does not surprise me now. 

Vehemently these gentlemen demand why I refused to vote to 
refer the soldiers’ compensation bills to the Ways and Means 
Committee, the committee to which I belong. I refused to do it 
because I know the Republican members of the committee. I 
refused to do it because I knew it would result on their part in 
an effort to obtain a partisan advantage, and I was absolutely 
correct in' my conclusions. These bills do not properly belong 
to the Ways and Means Committee. Seventy-five or eighty of 
them had been referred to other committes by the Speaker. 
They were assembled and taken away from the other commit- 
tees and turned over to the Ways and Means Committee. It 
was a part of the Republican policy ef this House. It was part 
of the policy of the millionaire Republican steering committee 
to turn over to the millionaire Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee and those other Republican members who 
follow them these bills. These gentlemen, every one of them 
responsible for this policy, are in that class who have the tiew- 
point of Otto Kahn and his asssociates. A man is not to be 
condemned because he has been successful in business in this 
country and has accumulated a large fortune. I congratulate 
those gentlemen who by their ability have been able to assemble 
large sums of money, and I congratulate the one gentleman on 
the Ways and Means Committee who is a millionaire and who 
answered me this afternoon not because he made himself his 
large fortune; he could not help it; he inherited it. I con- 
grutulate him upon his good fortune. The only thing I am 

attention to in these speeches is that these gentlemen 
look at matters of taxation from the standpoint of the very rich, 
and there never yet was a man, rich or poor, who willingly and 
enthusiastically submitted to be taxed. They all prefer to have 
the other fellow pay the taxes, and at the present time the very 
rich in this country are trying to establish a sales tax and to 
place the burden of paying this soldiers’ compensation upon the 
great mass of the people of the United States, so that the man 
with the small income will pay as much of it as the man whose 
income is very large. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] called attention 
to the fact that in the hearings, and late during the hearings, I 
stated that I had not formed or expressed an opinion as to the 
character of tax that should be levied to pay this adjusted 
compensation, or as to whether or not there should be any ad- 
justed compensation. I thank the gentleman for reading that 
extract from the hearings. I had forgotten it myself. We were 
sitting as a court to pass upon all questions involved in this 
controversy, and my conscience did not permit me to form or 
express any opinion as to the merits until the case was closed, 
and if I did not do it I am particularly proud of that record. 
Without intending to compliment me, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. LonawortH] has paid me the very highest compliment he 
could pay me. And I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that while he did not so state during the hearings, he certainly 
did not openly express while the hearings were in progress, any 
opinion as to the merits of any element in the controversy, 
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When the hearings were closed I was in a position to state my 
opinion, and I did so in no uncertain terms, and expressed 


myself in favor of the soldiers’ adjusted compensation accord-» 


ing to the lines suggested by the American Legion, and I have 
endeavored to the very best of my ability to compel the rich to 
pay a part at least of this bonus. Every representative of a 
soldiers’ organization who appeared before our committee and 
was questioned upon this point announced that he preferred 
that the adjusted compensation be paid out of the war profits 
of the rich. f f 

You propose next Monday, without opportunity to amend, 
relying upon the popularity of the soldiers’ adjusted cOmpensa- 


tion proposition to put through, after 40 minutes of debate, a bill. 


which will involve a charge on the Treasury of $2,000,000,000, 
and the distribution of this immense sum, and which will involve 
other proposals which may cost still more money than this, I 
defy any Member of this House to find in all the precedents any 
attempt like this. This bill contemplates the collection of the 
largest amount of taxes ever imposed in one bill by any country 
in the history of the world, except one or two of the war bills 
which we passed while the war was in actual progress. And 
every one of those great war appropriation bills gave an oppor- 
tunity for amendments. Never before in the history of legisla- 
tive bodies in this country, or in any other country in the civil- 
ized world, has it ever been proposed to levy approximately 
$2,000,000,000 in taxes by various methods, without giving an op- 
portunity to amend in any particular. I challenge the production 
of any precedent for this procedure. Strong-arm methods like 
this were never resorted to even in the days of Cannonism in this 
House, 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] announced that my 
attempt to tax the great corporations and the rich war profiteers 
to pay any portion of this bonus is preposterous. Let me call 
attention merely to the fact that in 1917 the corporations then 
in existence in the United States were capitalized at $25,000,- 
000,000. At the present time those identical corporations have 
passed over to surplus and increased their capital by the enor- 
mous sum of $10,000,000,000, and since that time new corpora- 
tions have been formed which are capitalized at $5,000,000,000. 
In other words, in spite of the large dividends distributed, the 
capitalization of the corporations of the United States has in- 
creased in less than three years from $25,000,000,000 to the enor- 
mous sum óf $40,000,000,000, and this enormous increase of 
$15,000,000,000 is due entirely to the war. Their war profiteering 
amounts to that enormous sum, and the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green] insists that they should be tenderly dealt with, and 
that it is preposterous now to think of taxing them further for 
this purpose. Last year one individual in the United States re- 
ported an income of $34,000,000. How much his capital amounts 
to I will not even pretend to say. I know what his income was. 

It was $34,000,000 last year. There are two men in the United 
States whose income last year was over $16,000,000. There are 
five men in the United States whose income last year was over 
$5,000,000 apiece. And the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] 
thinks it is preposterous to tax*them. In 1914, before the war 
started, there were 60 men in the United States whose annual 
incomes were over $1,000,000 apiece. Last year there were 248 
men in the United States whose incomes were over $1,000,000 
apiece. In 1914 there were 114 men in the United States whose 
incomes were between $500,000 and $1,000,000 apiece. Last year 
there were 405 men in the United States whose incomes reached 
this immense sum. In 1914 there were 147 men in the United 
States whose incomes were between $300,000 and $400,000 apiece. 
To-day there are 400 men who enjoy that large income. In 1914 
there were 130 men whose incomes exceeded $250,000 and was 
under $300,000. Now there are 350 who enjoy that income. 
In 1914 there were 233 men with an income between $200,000 
and $250,000. Now there are 750 men who enjoy that income. 
In 1914 there were 406 men whose incomes exceeded $150,000 
and was under $200,000. Now there are 1,300 men who enjoy 
that income; and I might go further showing the enormous in- 
crease in the number of men during the war who enjoyed these 
enormous incomes, whom the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
says it is preposterous to talk of taxing any further or taking 
away from them for the purpose of meeting these soldiers’ just 
claims any part of their war-earned profits, and the millionaire 
steering committee of this House evidently thinks so, too, and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] agrees most thor- 
oughly with that proposition. And the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. GREEN], belonging, as he does, to an entirely different en- 
vironment, yielding to the influences which surround him here 
in this House, agrees most thoroughly and enthusiastically with 
this method of protecting the rich. Ido not mean that any man 
in this House, on either side, has been or could be influenced by 
improper methods, least of all the two gentlemen to whom I am 


‘cent of the war 


every such extension and t 


‘replying in this Speech, but the environment in which they are 


placed has developed in them those mental. processes which had 


led them to the conclusions they now so strenuously defend. 


The bill I introduced some time ago was prepared and intro- 
duced-in order ‘that it could be studied in committee, but the 
effect of it was to bring about the exclusion from the delibera- 
tions of the committee of every Democratic member on the com- 
mittee. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] and 
myself, in pursuance of the agreement reached on the floor dur- 


ing my speech of last Thursday, have prepared a bill which has 


been carefully examined by the experts of the Treasury Dé- 
partinent and the legal authorities and which will subject, if 


-enacted into law, to the taxes proposed therein purely war profits 
‘after the payment of all taxes of great corporations to the 


amount of $3,800,000,000, and this does not include corporations 
whose income is under $100,000 a year, and they have made out 
of the war during the war years of 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, 
after they have paid all the taxes imposed upon them, the enor- 
mous sum of $3,800,000,000. This is the amount which we are 
trying to subject to taxes. The rate suggested in the bill we haye 
introduced is 80 per cent of this amount. This will yield more 
than is necessary under the statement of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] to meet the soldiers’ bill, but I want to 
suggest to the Republican steering committee and to the Re- 
publican members of the Ways and Means Committee that about 
12 per cent of this amount would equal the amount of the obnox- 
ious sales tax they say they propose to inflict, upon the country, 
and I am challenging them to give their own side an opportunity 
to say whether they would not prefer to collect $400,000,000 from 
war-profiteering corporations than to collect it from the farmers 
and laborers of the land. I do not expect the bill we have intro- 
duced to result in the collection of any substantial amount from 
individuals for any of the war years except for the year 1917, 
when the war profits of individuals were particularly large. The 
bill we have introduced will stand the test of the courts, If you 
will give us an opportunity to do so, we will amend your bill, 
that portion of it which taxes merchants’ sales, by substituting 
for the amount such a tax will yield an equal amount of the 
war earnings of corporations, and we are willing for this House 


to say whether or not they prefer that tax to the sales tax for 


which you stand. 


APPENDIX, 


(Copy of a bill introduced by Mr. ROYAL C. Jounson, of South Dakota, 
and Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY, of Illinois, on this the 27th day of April, 
suggesting a method of approaching war profits of corporations with 
an income of $100,000 a year and over, and of individuals with au 
income of $20,000 a year and over, which can by applying a léss rate 
—— 1 indicated be substituted for any proposition to tax merchants’ 
sales. 


A bill to provide revenue for the payment of adjusted compensation to 
the veterans of the World War. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to all other taxes there shall be 
levied, a , collected, and paid upon the net income of every indi- 
vidual and corporation for the taxable year 1920 a tax equal to Ni 
rofits of such individual or corporation: Pro A 
That the tax hereby imposed on the net income of any ‘individual or 
ant core ea shall in no case be greater than an amount which together 
with the income, war profits, and excess-profits taxes im d by the 
revenue act of 1918 upon the net income of such individual or corpora- 
tion for the taxable year 1920 equals 80 per cent of such net income. 

Sec, 2. The tax imposed by section 1 shail not apply to any indi- 
vidual whose average net income for the taxable years 1917, 1918, 1919, 
and 1920 does not exceed $20,000, nor to any corporation whose average 
net income for the taxable years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 does not 
exceed $100,000, 

Sec. 3. In the case of an individual the term “ war profits” means 
the amount by which his average net income for the taxable years 1917, 
1918, 1919, and 1920, less his average income, war-profits and excess- 
prona taxes for such years, exceeds his net income for the taxable year 
i 


Sec. 4. In the case of a corporation in existence during the prewar 
period the term “ war profits” means the amount by which its average 
net income for the taxable years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, less its 
average income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes for such years, 
exceeds its average net income for the prewar period plus or minus, as 
the case may be, 10 per cent of the difference between its average in- 
vested capital for the prewar ert and its average invested capital 
for the taxable years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920. 

Sec. 5. In the case of a corporation not in existence durin 
of any one year es the prewar period the term“ war profits“ means 
the amount by which its average net income for the taxable years 1917. 
1918, 1919, and 1920, less its average income, war profits, and excess- 
profits taxes for such years, exceeds 10 per cent of its average invested 
1 for the taxable years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920. 

ne, 6. The tax imposed by this act shall be returned, assessed, col- 
lected, and paid upon the same basis, in the same manner, and subject 
to the same provisions of law, including penalties, as the taxes imposed 
by Titles II and III of the revenue act of 1918, and at the same time as 
therein provided for the return and payment of income taxes for the tax- 
able year 1920. 

Sec. 7. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue may grant a reason- 
able extension of time for the payment of the tax imposed by this act 
whenever in his judgment cause exists and shall keep a record of 
reason therefor. No such extension shall 
be for more than 12 months, In case an extension of time is granted 
taxpayer shall pay, in addition to the tax due, interest at the rate of one- 


the whole 


half of 1 per cent per month on the amount of each installment not paid 
from the time the installment was due. 
. Rec. 8. As used in this act— 

The term “ corporation” includes associations, joint-stock companies, 
and insurance companies ; 

The term “taxable year” means the calendar year, or the fiscal year 
ending during such calendar year, upon the basis of which the net 
income is computed ; 

The term “fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 months 
ending on the last day of any month other than December; 

The term prewar period means the calendar years 1911, 1912, and 
1913, or, if a corporation was not in existence during the whole of such 
period, then as many of 5 during the whole of which the cor- 
poration was in existence; an 2 

The net income of a corporation for the calendar years 1911, 1912, 
+ and 1913 and the average net Income for the prewar period shall be de- 
termined in the manner provided in section 320 of the revenue act of 
1918. z 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the same privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of these gentlemen? 

Mr. MONDELL. On what subject, Mr. Speaker? 
Mr. CARTER. On bonuses and the bonus bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask to extend my remarks on the question 
of politics. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. CARTER. My own remarks. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a synopsis of cur- 
rent legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
and the gentleman from Texas asks unanimous consent to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bonus bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not understand the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky. i 

Mr. ROUSE. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
hy printing in the Recorp a synopsis of certain legislation that 
has been passed by the Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. Is there objection to the other requests? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my remarks in the 
Record for the purpose of printing therein a list of such railroad 
companies as have accepted the guaranty and such railroads as 
have not done so, I think it is useful information to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. : 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on bolshevism. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on bolshevism. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears none. 

Mr, O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the bonus bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection?- [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks I made this day by inserting in the RECORD 
the table to which I referred, made by the Treasury experts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I present the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 11960) making appropriations for the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11960) making appropriations for the Diplomatie and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ordered printed under the rule. 
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s ‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the improvement of the 
Tombigbee River. [Applause.] t 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORÐ 
on the improvement of the Tombigbee River. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: $ 5 

To Mr. TSO, for one day, on account of death in family. 

To Mr. FEÆLDs, indefinitely, on account of illness of his father, 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 24 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 28, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
0 RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. REED of West Virginia, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11334) 
to amend an act incorporating Prospect Hill Cemetery, and for 
other purposes, reported the same with amendments, accom- 
panied by a report (No, 872), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13665) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Muskogee County, Okla., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Arkansas River, between sections 16 
and 21, township 15 north, range 19 east, in the State of Okla- 
homa, reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 873), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. STINESS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13666) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Muskogee County, Okla., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Arkansas River in section 18, town- 
ship 12 north, range 21 east, in the State of Oklahoma, reported 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 890), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, SWEET, frem the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13558) for the 
purpose of improving the facilities and service of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, and for further amending and modify- 
ing the war-risk insurance act, as amended, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 891), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINCLAIR, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13225) providing for the 
allotment of lands within the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation, 
Mont., and for other purposes, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 894), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SANFORD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9299) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of John F. Kelly reported 
the same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 874), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 18777) for the relief of James R. McGuire, reported 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
875), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 788) for the relief of John Minahan, alias John 
Bagley, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
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by a report (No. 876), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 18319) to remove the charge of desertion against 


Wilson Certain, reported the same with amendments, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 877), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1300) for the relief of Alfred E. Lewis, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 878), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11377) for the relief of Warren V. Howard, reported 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
879), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11695) for the relief of Thomas E. Philips, reported 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
880), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 740) for the relief of John W. Baggott, reported the 
same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 881), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1949) to correct the military record of George F. 
Reid, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No. 882), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar.“ 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5194) to correct the military record of Alfred Rebsa- 
men, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No. 883), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1299) for the relief of George Le Clear, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 884), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6301) for the relief of Nathan Manzer, reported the 
same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No, 885), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 567) for the relief of John Chick, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 886), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 742) for the relief of J. W. La Bare, reported the 
same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 887), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1030) to correct the military record of John R. 
Smith, deceased, reported the same with amendments, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 888), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2278) for the relief of John Healy, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 889), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12441) for the appropriation of $25 
to reimburse the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railroad for 
customs fine No. 368, erroneously imposed by the collector of 
‘customs at Duluth, Minn., reported the same with an amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 892), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11416) for the relief of Orville M. Myers, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
893), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: $ 

A bill (H. R. 12471) for the relief of Andrew Spence; Com- 


mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 


on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 13715) granting a pension to John Gust Pear- 
son; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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A bill (H. R. 11942) granting a pension to Teresa S. Fisher; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 7 

A bill (H. R. 11860) granting an increase of pension to Philip 
Dieter; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13637) granting a pension to Jacob Kuhn; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 18798) to 
provide reyenue for the payment of compensation for veterans 
of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 13799) to provide 
revenue for the payment of adjusted compensation to the vet- 
erans of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr, CASEY: A bill (H. R. 18800) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the Third Pennsylvania National 
Guard one German cannon or fieldpiece, No. 6561; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13801) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the Third Pennsylvania National Guard one German 
ee or fieldpiece, No. 6541; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 18802) to restore the home- 
stead right to persons who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States during the war with Germany; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. ? 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 18803) to make more effectual 
prevision for the aerial defense of the United States and to 
provide for the concentration of the national air strength; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 13804) to amend 
section 70 of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved February 28, 1913; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 13805) authorizing the con- 
struction of a post-office building at Goshen, N. Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 586) for the imme- 
ep consideration of House bill 13627; to the Committee on 

ules. x 

By Mr. MAHER: Memorial of the Senate of the State of New 
York, urging the conferees on the water-power bill to make their 
report, so as to enable the said bill to become a law; to the 
Committee on Water Power. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Memorial of the Senate of 
the State of New York, urging the conferees on the water-power 
bill to make their report, so as to enable the said bill to become 
a law; to the Committee on Water Power. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
New York, urging the conferees on the water-power bill to make 
their report, so as to enable the said bill to become a law; to 
the Committee on Water Power. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. K 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 13806) for the relief of T. J. Ball; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 13807) for the relief of 
Charles R. Powell; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 18808) granting a pension to 
Julia V. Burkhead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 13809) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles E. Pollock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13810) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas H. Crocker; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 18811) granting an increase of 
pension to Wilson Wightman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13812) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter L. Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 18813) for the relief of Nellie 
Berman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 13814) for the relief of 
Ike T. Boyles; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13815) grant- 
ing a pension to Alice Cooke; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Py Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 13816) granting an increase 
of pension to James E. Utman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 13817) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph E. Hayden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 13818) granting a pension to 
Annie S. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 13819) 
granting a pension to William H. Knowles; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN; A bill (H. R. 13820) granting a pension to 
Catherine Burke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 13821) for the 
relief of J. H. Orr; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 13822) granting 
a pension to Susan E. Strevel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEBSTER: A bill (H. R. 13823) granting a pension 
to Charles V. Everett; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. ` 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3233. By Mr. BABKA: Petition of International Association 
of Machinists, of Middleport, Ohio, favoring amnesty for political 
prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3234. Also, petition of residents of Cleveland, Ohio, favoring 
duty of $5 on each imported canary bird; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3235. Also, petition of noncitizens and citizens of the United 


States, residents of Cleveland, Obio, protesting against the. 


passage of Senate bill 3718; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

3236. By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition signed by John Leary, 
chairman Irish Liberty Loan Committee; W. J. Colbert, member 
National Council, Friends of Irish Freedom; Patrick J. Connors, 
president Padriac H. Pearse Branch Friends of Irish Freedom; 
D. J. Leahy, president Division No. 2, A. O. A.; N. Hennessey, 
president Division No. 1, L. A. A. O. H., and M. P. Morrissey, 
president Clan Na Gael, all of Portsmouth, N. H., advocating 
speedy enactment of the Mason resolution; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

3237. Also, resolution of Laconia (N. H.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, urging Congress to inaugurate a single small percentage 
tax on business transactions in the place of the present cumber- 
some luxury and excess-profits tax, etc.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3238. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of chamber of commerce of 
the State of New York, relative to bonus for the ex-service men 
of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3239. By Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: Petition of the Omaha 
Tribe of Indians of Nebraska, urging the defeat of the Johnson 
bill (S. 3910); to the Committee on Claims. 

3240. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Kinmundy 
(Ill.) Post, No. 519, American Legion, relative to the bonus for 
the ex-service men of the World War; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3241. Also, petition of the Riverside Grange, No. 1755, of 
Rockford, IH., favoring the Capper-Hersman bill; to the Com 
mittee on Agriculture. 

3242. Also, petition of Mrs. H. E. Chubbuck, State regent of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, Peoria, Ill., favoring 
the passage of the Vestal bill (H. R. 10710); to the Committee 
on Education, x 

3243. Also, petition of board of directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, opposing the passage of House bills 12379 and 12646, 
for a charge on collection of bank checks; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

8244. Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of Joliet, 
III., favoring 1-cent drop-letter postage; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3245. By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of executive board of 
the Cap and Millinery Cutters’ Union, Local No. 2; tLe Ladies 
and Misses Cloak and Suit Operators’ Union, Local No. 1; and 
the United Neckwear Makers’ Union, Local No. 11016, all of New 
York City, relative to the American political and civil prisoners, 
etc. ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3246. Also, petition of the board of directors of the Rotary 
Club of New York City, urging the passage of the Fess-Capper 
bill (H. R. 12652) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3247. Also, petition of the National Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo., urging the appropriation for the highway 
weather service; to the Committee on Agrieulture. 

8248. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York, relative to the na- 
tional budget system ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


3249. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, relative to the bonus for the ex-service men of the 
World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3250. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of the Reliable Tractor & 
Engine Co., of Portsmouth, Ohiq, protesting against the Steagall 
and McFadden bills (H. R. 12379 and 12646) ; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

3251. Also, petition of American Canary Breeders’ Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring a tax of $3 on each canary imported 
from Germany or Austria; to the Committee on Ways an 
Means. P 

3252. By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of citizens of 
Letts, Iowa, protesting against universal military training, etc.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3253. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of citizens of Williamsport, 
og bd passage of House resolution 522; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

3254. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Petition of Birmingham Post, No. 
1, American Legion, Birmingham, Ala., urging Congress to imme- 
diately rescind all action heretofore taken that in any way 
expresses sympathy for the so-called Irish Republic, and that it 
refrain from intermeddling in the domestic affairs of a great 
and friendly nation ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

3255. Also, petition of Birmingham Post, No. 1, American 
Legion, Birmingham, Ala., favoring immediate action on the 
soldiers’ bonus legislation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8256. Also, petition of J. Lloyd Abbot, secretary of the Gulf 
Coast Produce Exchange, of Mobile, Ala., urging legislation 
which will prevent interference with interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

3257. Also, petition of National Association of Supervisory 
Post Office Employees, of Los Angeles, Calif., urging favorable 
action on the report of the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3258. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition of Arm- 
strong Post, No. 231, American Legion, of Odell, Nebr., favoring 
adjusted compensation for ex-service men; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3259. By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 12496, 
for the relief of J. C. Shadden ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3260. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of A. Berkowitz, presi- 
dent C. C. and R. M., Local Union No. 17, New York, relative to 
the American political and civil prisoners, etc. ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3261. By Mr. RAKER: Six petitions from numerous citizens 
of the United States, favoring passage of House bill 1112; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3262. Also, petition of star-route mail contractors of north 
California, urging extra compensation of 50 per cent on the 
amount of their present contracts for all star-route mail con-. 
tractors, increase to date from July 1, 1914; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3263. Also, petition of Downtown Association of San Fran- 
cisco, transmitting resolution adopted by that body indorsing the 
Crago bill for increased compensation for the Army and Navy 
and urging its passage; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

3264. Also, petition of California Manufacturers’ Association, 
of Oakland, Calif., urging that legislation be passed allowing 
litigation up to the limit of $250,000 in the United States district 
courts, amending the present law giving the Court of Claims ex- 
eltisive jurisdiction of all claims against the Government of 
$10,000 or more; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3265. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Arthur Thrams, Skaar; 
Joe Friestad, Fertile; Nels K. Nelson, Cartwright; and A. J. 
Granum, Ryder, all star-route mail contractors in the State of 
North Dakota, asking for an increase in compensation; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3266. Also, petition of Book and Thimble Club, of Williston, 
N. Dak., favoring the passage of the Smith-Towner educational 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

3267. Also, petition by the Evangelical Churches of Morton 
County, N. Dak., to prohibit for the purpose of canning and ex- 
port from Alaska fishing of salmon in the Yukon River, its tribu- 
taries, or adjacent waters; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

8268. Also, petition of Fortnightly Study Club of Crosby, 
N. Dak., favoring the passage of the Smith-Towner educational 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

3269. Also, petition of the Fortnightly Study Club of Crosby, 
N. Dak., favoring the passage of House bill 10925; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3270. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of the Rome (N. Y.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with reference to inefficient employees in the 
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rth es service; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
rvice. 

3271. By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: Petition of James W. 
Morris and F. M. Edwards, of Donaldson and Ico, Ark., favor- 
ing extra compensation for star route mail carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8272. By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Petition of the Fulton 
Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., regarding the delay in O. O. D. parcel- 
post shipments; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

- Roads. 

3273. Also, petition of Bank of Loudon, Loudon, Tenn., pro- 
testing against the Federal reserve checking system; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

8274. By Mr. YATES: Petition of O. C. Smith and 15 other 

. Officers of Benton, III., urging that officers be included in any 
bonus legislation as well as enlisted men; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8275. Also, petition of American Legion, Post No. 14, Flora, 
III., urging the passage of fourfold plan for the benefit of ex- 
service men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8276. Also, petition of M. Sykes, of Chicago, Ill., favoring the 
passage of House bill 13334; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

8277. Also, petition of Illinois Lumber and Builders Supply 
Dealers Association, of Chicago, urging reclassification of sal- 
aries of postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

8278. Also, petition of Association of American State Geolo- 
gists, urging an appropriation for superpower survey; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

3279. Also, petition of C. F. Baum & Co., of Chicago, protest- 
ing against the great delay now existing in the mail service; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8280. Also, petition of Building Construction Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, protesting against the passage of House bill 
12320 regarding immigration; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
Wepnesparx, April 28, 1920. -. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we lift our hearts in reverent devotion and 
worship to Thee, the author of every good and perfect gift. 
We thank Thee for the marvelous resources Thou hast put at 
our command, and we seek Thy divine guidance in their use. 
We remember that our freedom is the worst of slavery if we do 
not use it aright, and our resources but lower and degrade 
unless they are dedicated to the highest possible uses. Grant 
us this day the constant vision of Thy face that we may work 
as in the presence of God and do the things that are pleasing 
in Thy sight. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of 
yesterday’s proceedings, when on request of Mr. Curris, and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented a telegram in the 
nature of a petition from the Washington Coal Operators’ 
Association, praying for the passage of the so-called anti- 
dumping bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Tacoma, 
Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation for the relief 
of the gold-mining industry, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (for Mr. Newserry) presented a memorial 
of the Seelye & Brown Co., of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating 
against the proposed increase in the tax on all forms of adver- 
tising, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also (for Mr. Newnerry) presented a memorial of the 
Federation of Labor, of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against 
the deportation of aliens, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also (for Mr. Newsrrry) presented a petition of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, of Detroit, Mich., praying for an investigation 
of the activities of the Bureau of Immigration, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also (for Mr. NEwBERRY) presented a petition of Local 
Lodge No. 849, International Association of Machinists, of 


Kalamazoo, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the parole of Federal prisoners, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also (for Mr. Newserry) presented a petition of the Kent 
County (Michigan) Farm Bureau, praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for collective bargaining, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8038) to amend section 4 
of the act approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm 
loan act, extending its provisions to Porto Rico, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 558) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 12460. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Maine into the Union (Rept. No. 559); 

H. R. 12824. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
tee zop of the State of Alabama into the Union (Rept. No. 

: an 

H. R. 13227. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims (Rept. No. 561). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4302) to extend the provisions of the act of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1887, as amended, to lands purchased for Indians; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4303) to provide for the storage of certain grain 
under Federal custody, the issue of receipts therefor, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL (for Mr. FLETCHER) : 

A bill (S. 4304) for the relief of W. H. Overocker; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 4305) to increase the pensions of widows of soldiers 
of the various Indian wars; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 4306) for the relief of the Wisconsin Ice & Coal 
Co., a Wisconsin corporation, for losses sustained by it through 
the erroneous ruling of the Federal Fuel Administrator; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRANCE: $ 

A bill (S. 4307) to release and remove the lien in favor of 
the United States, and of any officer or official thereof, on any 
distillery, still, vessel, fixture, and tool contained in any dis- 
tillery, and the lot or tract of land on which any distillery 
may be situated, and any building thereon; to the Committee on 
Finance. 2 
A bill (S. 4308) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Edge; and 

A bill (S. 4309) granting an increase of pension to Ellen M. 
Leary; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 192) providing for the recom- 
mendation of amnesty and pardon for political prisoners in the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

DUTY ON GLASSWARE. 

Mr. KNOX submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 7785) to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, to establish and maintain in the United States the 
manufacture of laboratory glassware, laboratory porcelain ware, 
optical glass, scientific and surgical instruments, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 806) conferring 
jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and ren- 
der judgment in claims of the Iowa Tribe of Indians against 
the United States, 

THE SUBMARINE CABLE SITUATION. 
Mr. KELLOGG obtained the floor. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Brandegee Hale McLean Smith, Md. 
Calder Harris McNary Smoot 
Capper Henderson Myers Sutherland 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Nelson wanson 
Comer Jones, N. Mex. New mas 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Nugent Townsend 
Curtis Kellogg rman mmell 
Dial Kendrick Page Underwood 
Dillingham King Ph Wadsworth 
Edge Knox Phipps alsh, 
ee ee, Fedo Pomare e 
elinghuysen omerene a 

Gen Mecumber Sheppard 

erry ‘um! 
Glass McKellar Smit „ Ariz. 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHunst}, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Srrrons], and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RANSDELL] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I send to the desk a bill to 
prevent the unauthorized landing of submarine cables in the 
United States, and I ask the privilege of making a few remarks 
explaining the measure. 

I introduce the bill by request. I am not prepared to say 
that I indorse it or will support it, but I do think the circum- 
stances surrounding the cable situation in South America should 
receive the attention of the Senate, and that the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce ought to have a hearing and carefully 
consider this subject. 

The bill proposes to give the Secretary of State the power 
to issne licenses for cable landings. This power has been exer- 
cised, but some question has been raised as to the right of 
the Secretary of State to grant such licenses upon conditions 
which will protect the United States. That is all the bill 
proposes to do. 

But, Mr. President, there is a situation in South America 
which is the cause of this bill being prepared and introduced 
which I think the Senate should understand. The All-American 
Cable Co. is an American line. It owns a line of cables from 
New York to Cuba, from Cuba to Panama, and down the west 
coast of South America to Valparaiso, across from Valparaiso 
to Montevideo, and two lines from Montevideo to places in 
Brazil, Rio Janeiro, and Santos. It also owns the cable line 
up the coast of Mexico and to Galveston. This is the only 
all-American cable line to South America. 

An English company, known as the British Co., has prac- 
tically a monopoly of the Brazilian cable business, The All- 
American Cable Co. has two lines to places in Brazil; but in 
1873 the Brazilian Government granted to the British Co, the 
exclusive privilege of laying cables between points in Brazil for 
a period of 60 years. Subsequently, however, it was claimed 
that this monopoly only extended to points reached by the 
British Co., and the All-American Co. was allowed to lay two 
cables from Montevideo, one to Rio de Janeiro and the other 
to Santos, but they had to lay two cables; they could not go to 
Santos and from Santos to Rio de Janeiro. To-day this British 
Co. has practically a monopoly in Brazil, and the Brazilian 
Government has placed against the All-American Cable Co. a 
discriminatory tariff, whereby a tax of 3 francs a word is im- 
posed against cables going from Brazil to the United States by 
the Pacific coast, so that the British Co. under this system will 
have an absolute monopoly of the Brazilian cable business. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me a question ‘right 
there? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. ` 

Mr. KING. Have representations been made to the Brazilian 
Government by our Government or by any of vur diplomatic 
representatives in respect to that discrimination? Have they 
made any protest against it or have they made any request for 
relief? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think so, but I am not familiar with the 
correspondence. I think, however, when the Brazilian Govern- 
ment granted the right to build these two cable lines they did 
so at the request of the American Government. I am not 
familiar, however, with the diplomatic correspondence on the 
subject and have not had time to look it up. 

It is now proposed that the British Co. shall extend a line 
from Brazil to the Barbados—British islands—and that the 
American Western Union Co. shall extend to the Barbados 
to meet the British Co. lines, and that they will have together 
a monopoly of the business to Brazil, which would practically 
shut out the All-American line. The All-American line objects 
to this. I am not stating whether it is wise or unwise; it may 
be that it is the only way that the Western Union Co. can get 


into Brazil, but it seems to me unfortunate that the American 
cable business to Brazil must be handled over a British line, and 
that all our diplomatic and commercial business must necessarily 
go over a British line. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is it not true that American enterprise fs 
ready to lay a cable from the United States to Brazil if not 
estopped by the Brazilian Government under the alleged terms 
of existing concession? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. I understand that both the Western 
Union and the All-American Co. are anxious to lay cables to 
Brazil and to all other South American points. 

The line to be built by the Western Union proposes to run 
from Barbados to Miami, Fla., and it is a question whether the 
Secretary of State has authority to place conditions upon the 
landing rights of the Western Union Co. 

Mr. President, this country controls direct cables to Europe 
and direct cables to the Orient. ; 

Mr. McCORMICK. One of them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. All of them. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator does not mean that it con- 
trols the Canadian oriental cable? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; I mean the cables from the United 
States. South America is a continent in which we must look 
for the greatest expansion of American trade, and if we are 
going to carry on that trade we must have not only ships and 
banking facilities but cable facilities as well. We ought to be 
able to reach South American ports over our own lines, not over 
any foreign lines. I am, however, simply introducing this bill 
so that the subject may come before the Senate. 

I do not vouch for the statement that the British company is 
willing to make a contract which will give the Western Union 
all of the business from Brazil and practically shut out the 
All-American Co. It may be that the Western Union is 
powerless. However, it would be unfortunate if any of the 
American cable lines should be shut out of any South American 
country. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, it is alleged that the materials necessary for the laying of 
the cables, and which are controlled by British manufacturers, 
will be withheld from the Western Union unless they agree to 
this proposed juncture of the lines at the Barbados. 

Mr. KELLOGG, That may be true; I am not advised as to 
that. I presume it is somewhat difficult to get such materials. 
We are now, I understand, in this country ourselves preparing 
to manufacture cables. Heretofore we have been dependent 
upon British manufacturers. 

Mr. President, when the first all-American cable line went to 
South America the rates for cabling were over $7 a word, as I 
recall; I think the rate was about $7.50 a word. The rates 
have gradually been reduced until to-day they are 50 cents a 
word, and since the All-American cables were built to two points 
in Brazil the New York rate has been reduced from Sd cents to 
65 cents. It may be that the most economical and the only way 
is to make a joint arrangement with the British cable line; 
but it seems to me the subject should be investigated by the 
Interstate Commerce Committee and that if legislation is neces- 
sary it should be passed. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Does the Senator mean the Interstate 
Commerce Committee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I mean the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce of the Senate. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Does not the Senator mean the Commit- 
tee on Commerce? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; I mean the 
Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has the Senator made any in- 
quiries or obtained any information from the State Department 
with reference to the exclusive concessions granted by South 
American countries to British or other foreign interests? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; I have with me, I think, the grant 
made by the Brazilian Government to the British company in 
1873, which is an exclusive grant. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I haye understood that there 
were several exclusive grants not only in South America but 
in China and other oriental countries. It has seemed to me 
that if our State Department is not taking active steps toward 
trying to influence Sonth American countries not to grant these 
exclusive privileges to other nations it ought to do so. It seems 
to me that it ought to be able to accomplish a great deal in that 
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-direction and possibly might make arrangements under which 
landing privileges could be secured. 

I will say that the Committee on Commerce of the Senate has 
held quite extensive hearings with reference to the trans-Pacific 
cable possibilities in connection with a bill which has been in- 
troduced. looking toward Government construction of a cable 
across the Pacific. It has been disclosed that we may have 
some difficulty in getting landing rights over there.. I do not 
know just what the State Department has done, but it has 
seemed to me that the State Department ought to get active 
along those lines and that it might be able to be of very great 
service in connection with this very important matter, because, 
as the Senator has said, the expansion of our commerce, espe- 
cially, in the Pacific and in the Orient, at any rate, is very largely 
dependent upon our soon getting additional cable communication. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I quite agree with the Senator. I looked 
into the subject to some extent when the Government took over 
the cable lines, but I have not had time thoroughly to investi- 
gate the question of landing rights in other countries. 

The bill (S. 4301) to prevent the unauthorized landing of 
submarine cables in the United States was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o'clock and 28 minutes p. m.). 
The morning business is closed. The calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the naval appropriation bill. - 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13108) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on yesterday afternoon I asked 
to have the naval appropriation bill go over in order to dispose 
of two amendments which the committee had not fully pre- 
pared. I now desire-to offer an amendment which appears in 
printed form, but I wish slightly to modify the amendment 
before it is read. On page 4, in line 10, after the word “ Medi- 
cal,” I desire to strike out the word “or,” and after the word 
“Dental” to strike out the word“ Corps” and insert “or Civil 
Engineering Corps,” so as to read: 

Appointed to the Medical, Dental, or Civil Engineering Corps. 

With that slight change in phraseology, I now submit the 
amendment and moye its adoption. : 

I ought to say by way of explanation that it carries no ap- 
propriation, but is designed to cover the relations of tem- 
porary appointees in the Navy to the permanent Navy. It is 
very essential that the amendment should be acted upon at this 
time. I may add that the proposed reservations were first 
brought to us by the House, who are very anxious to have this 
amendment put on, and it is also recommended by the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. I ask to have the amendment read. 

Mr. THOMAS. Before the amendment is read, I desire to 
give notice that at the appropriate time I shall move to strike 
out all beginning with the word “That,” on line 3 of page 55, 
down to and including the word “and” on line 15. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. It is proposed to add as a new 
section, at the end of the bill, the following: 

Sec. —. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to em- 

loy on active duty, with their own consent, members of the Naval 
Roxee Force in enlisted ratings, the number so employed not to exceed 
during any fiscal year the average of 20,000 men: Provided, That the 
number of naval reservists so employed on active duty, together with 
the total number of enlisted men in the Regular Navy, shall not exceed 
the total enlisted strength of the Navy as authorized by law: Provided 
further, That such members of the Naval Reserve Force so employed 
shall serye on active duty for not less than 12 nor more than 18 months 
unless sooner released: And provided further, That the number of com- 
missioned officers of the line, permanent, temporary, and reserye on 
active duty, shall not exceed 4 per cent of the total authorized enlisted 
strength of the Regular Navy, and the number of staff officers shall be 
in the same proportions as authorized by existing law: Provided fur- 
ther, That 500 reserve officers are also authorized to be employ in 
the aviation and auxiliary service: And provided further, That tem- 
porary appointments may be continued or hereafter made, in the dis- 
cretion oF the President, not to exceed the number allowed in an ade 
or rank based upon the total permanent and temporary commissioned 
strength of the line or any staff corps: And provided further, That 
nothing herein shall be construed as reducing the permanent, commis- 
sioned or enlisted, strength of the Regular Navy as authorized by exist- 


ing law. 
Rec. —. That officers holding temporary commissioned and warrant 
ranks in the Navy and members of the Nayal Reserve Force of commis- 


sioned and warrant ranks shall be eligible for transfer to and appoint- 
ment in the permanent grades or ranks in the Navy for which they 
may be fou qualified not above that held by them on the date of 


transfer, but not to exceed a total of 1,200 commissioned officers in the 
line, of which number 500 may be appointed from the Naval Flying 


Corps, with proportionate number in all staff corps as now authorized 
by law, except that the Medical, Dental, and Supply Corps shall be 
entitled to such additional numbers as are necessary to make up the 
full quota of officers in those corps, as now authorized by law: Pro- 
vided, That officers so 1 shall take rank in accordance with 
their precedence while holding temporary rank, and members of the 
Naval Reserve Force of com: oned and warrant ranks found quali- 
fied for a given rank shall be Arran; according to their precedence 
among themselyes and commission in the permanent service next 
after the lowest temporary officer who qualifies for the same rank and 
is appointed in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. —. That in addition to the number of transfers and appoint- 
ments hereinbefore allowed, commissioned warrant officers of more than 
15 years’ service since date of warrant or date of first appointment as 
paymaster’s clerk or mate, who have creditably served in the war with 
the German Government in temporary commissioned ranks or grades in 
the Regular Navy, may be appointed to a permanent rank or grade for 
which they may be qualified not above the temporary rank or de 
held by them at the time of transfer and shall take rank therein in 
accordance with their precedence while holding temporary rank: Pro- 
vided, That no transfers or appointments made in accordance with the 
foregoing provisions of this act shall be to a higher grade or rank than 
lieutenant in the Navy. 

Sec. —. That officers appointed under any of the foregoing provisions 
shall be not more than 35 years of age when so appointed to the line of 
the Navy, Construction Corps, Civil Engineering Corps, or Supply Corps, 
and not more than 38 years of age when so appointed to the Corps of 
Chaplains, or 40 years of age when so 1 to the Medical, Dental, 
or Civil Engineering Corps: Provided, That said age limits shall be in- 
creased in the cases .of officers who have rendered prior service as pay- 
master's clerks, or as mates, or as warrant or commissioned officers in 
the naval service to the extent of such prior service: Provided further, 
That officers 8 1 to the Dental Corps above the said 
age limits shall be eligible for appointment and promotion under this 
act irrespective of age: And provided further, That officers of the line 
of the Navy who are appointed thereto pursuant to this act from 
sources other than the Naval Academy shall not be ineligible for promo- 
tion by reason of age as prescribed by the act of August 29, 1916 (39 
Stats, p. 579), until they have rendered 10 years’ service in the grade 
of lieutenant commander, 6 years’ service in the grade of commander, 
or S years’ service in the grade of captain, 8 upon the com- 
pener of which service such officers, if then ineligible for promotion 

y reason of age, shall be retired in accordance with said act: And 

provided further, That until June 30, 1923, promotions to lieutenant 
(nior grade) and lieutenant may be made without regard to length 
of service: And provided further, That until June 30, 1923, officers of 
the permanent Navy who have served satisfactorily during the war 
with the German Government in a temporary grade or rank shall be 
eligible under the provisions of existing law for selection for promotion 
or for promotion to the same permanent grade or rank without regard 
to statutory requirements other than age and professional and physical 
examination: And provided further, That in making reductions in rank 
as may be required by this act officers holding temporary appointments 
may be given temporary appointments in lower grades, and officers so 
appointed shall take precedence from the dates of their original appoint- 
ments in such lower grades. 

SEC. —. That in case any enlisted man or enrolled man who. since 
the 11th day of November, 1918, has been or hereafter shall be dis- 
charged from any branch or class of the naval service for the purpose of 
reenlisting in the Navy, or heretofore has extended or hereafter shall 
extend his enlistment therein, he shall be entitled to the payment of the 
$60 bonus provided in section 1406 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes.“ 8 February 24, 1919, and to 
travel pay as authorized in section 3 of the act entitled “An act per- 
mitting any person who has served in the United States Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps in the present war to retain his uniform and personal 
equipment and to wear the same under certain conditions,” approved 
February 28, 1919: Provided, That only one bonus shall be paid to the 


same n. 

Sec. —. That that part of the act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and 
for other purposes,” approved wary 11, 1919, which reads as follows: 
“Until June 30, 1920, enlistments in the Navy may be for terms of two, 
three, or four years, and all laws now applicable to four-year enlistments 
shall apply, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, to enlistments for a shorter period with proportionate 
benefits upon discharge and reenlistment,” be, and hereby is, amended by 
striking out the words “until June 30, 1920,“ and adding the words 
“and the Marine Corps.“ 

Sec.—. That section 125 of the act entitled “An act for making fur- 
ther and more effectual provisions for the national defense, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, shall hereafter be in full force and 
effect as originally enacted, notwithstanding anything contained in the 
act entitled An act permitting any person who has served in the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the present war to retain hfs 
uniform and personal uipment and to wear the same under certain 
conditions,” approved February 28. 1918 : Provided, That the words or 
the Secretary of the Navy” shall be inserted immediately after the 
words “ the Secretary of War” whereyer those words appear in section 
125 of the act approved June 3, 1916, hereinbefore referred to. 

Sec. —. That-hereafter the Secretary of the Navy may, in his discre- 
tion, withhold any pert or all of the retainer pay which may be due a 
member of the Naval Reserve Force where such members fail to perform 
such duty as may be prescribed by law for the maintenance of the 
efficiency of the Naval Reserve Force: Provided, That any money so 
withheld shall be credited to the appropriation for organizing and 
administering the Naval Reserve Force to used for any purpose that 
the Secretary of the Navy may consider proper to increase the efficiency 
of the Naval Reserve Force: Provided further, That hereafter the mini- 
mum amount of active service required for the maintenance of the efti- 
ciency of the Fleet Nayal Reserve shall be the same as for the Naval 
Reserve. * 

Sec. —. That the age limits for promotion by selection, which, under 
existing law. will become effective on June 30, 1920, are hereby deferred 
until June 30, 1921. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopGE]. y 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have some ex- 
planation of this amendment. It seems so far-reaching in its 
effects that I think we are entitled to have an explanation of it, 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if we had had the good fortune 
to have had the Senator from Utah with us in the committee 
he would appreciate that it is not so far-reaching as it appears. 
The main object is to settle the relations of the temporery ap- 
pointments, and that is something which must be done at once. 
For instance, there is a law now on the statute books which ex- 
tended their service. It has been twice extended, and it was 
extended the last time to the 30th of June. If it is not further 
extended we shall lose 1,200 reserve officers at this time whose 
places will be impossible to fill now. We must keep those re- 
serve officers to carry on the Navy. 

There are other provisions relating to the temporary eppoint- 
ment which it is necessary to make to establish their relations 
with the permanent Navy. What I first spoke of, the last sec- 
tion, is the one covering that feature, and there is another in 
the body of the bill covering it, allowing them to be continued 
temporarily for a year. 

There is a clause in the amendment in regard to wearing the 
uniform. They now have the right under certain conditions to 
wear the uniform of the United States after they are discharged, 
and there are unworthy persons who take advantage of that 
privilege. There is a provision of law by which the Secretary 
of War has control over that matter in the Army, that it shall 
not be permitted unless it has the approval of the Secretary. 
This is simply putting the Navy on the same basis as the Army. 

I think all the other provisions relate to establishing the re- 
lations between the temporary appointments made by the act of 
1917 and the acts subsequent thereto. It establishes them on a 
proper basis now, in relation to the permanent fleet in peace 
time, and it is absolutely essential that this should be done. 

We have modified this amendment somewhat. In its original 
form it was brought to us by the House committee after the bill 
had practically gone through the Senate. It was also strongly 
recommended by the Navy Department and the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, and I can assure the Senator that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and I have given many hours to try- 
ing to get it in proper shape, and we have left out a good many 
things which we thought had better go over. 

Except by going into it in very great detail, there really is 
nothing more to be said about the amendment. The Senator 
from Virginia, who knows the amendment eyen better than I 
do, I am sure can make a statement in regard to it, if the 
Senator from Utah desires it. 

Mr. KING. I will be satisfied with the explanation of the 
Senator from Massachusetts if I can direct his attention to 
just one thought. A number of persons have been to see me, as 
a member of the committee, with reference to this proposed 
amendment. The criticism they made was that they were ap- 
prehensive it would prevent, or at least delay, the bringing into 
the Navy of officers and men for the regular service in contra- 
distinction to temporary service. 

Mr. LODGE. It has no effect on that whatever. 

Mr. KING. If I may be permitted to continue, they were 
afraid that preferences would be given to these temporary offi- 
cers, so that it would discourage the enlistment of men who 
would be inclined to go into the Navy for life. 

Mr. LODGE. I can assure the Senator that there is nothing 
in that objection. This leaves the regular force just where it is. 
The regular force is far below the necessities at the present 
time, and we must have temporary men. But no injustice is 
done the regular service. 

Mr. SWANSON rose. 

Mr. LODGE. I am sure the Senator from Virginia will say 
the same thing. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the first section of this 
amendment authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to take 20,000 
of the naval reserves and put them in the Regular Navy. The 
enlistments have been so poor in the Regular Navy that it au- 
thorizes the Secretary to transfer 20,000 men to make up the 
authorized strength of the Regular Navy, which is now 137,800 
men. This amendment does not change the number at all which 
was fixed last year. We have refused to change that this year, 
although there are more battleships which will come into com- 
mission. We think that some of these ships can be supplied 
with a smaller quota of men and some of them can be retired 
and put out of commission, but in case an emergency comes, 
with a naval reserve force of 250,000 men we will be equipped 
for any war which may arise anywhere in the near future. 

So the first provision authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to 
take 20,000 of the naval reserves and enlist them for a limited 
time to make up the deficiency, where they have not been able 
to get the required enlistments in the Navy. 

As everybody knows, there has been a general complaint that 
enlistments have not been large enough to keep the Navy up to 
proper strength. That is very important. In doing that we do 
not increase the number of officers, 
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Some Senators seem to have the idea that this means an in- 
crease in the number of officers. The number of officers for the 
Navy was fixed in the law of 1916, when the Navy was entirely 
reorganized, Under the law approved August 18, 1916, the num- 
ber of officers in the Navy of all classes—admirals, lieutenants, 
ensigns, and all—is fixed at 4 per cent of the enlisted strength 
of the Navy. That was thought to be the least number of 
officers they could get along with. So, with an authorized 
strength of 137,800, there could be 4,512 officers. During the 
war there were about 450,000 men in the Navy. The number 
has been reduced now to 137,000. Before 1917 the strength of 
the Navy was 54,000 men. That has been increased now on 
account of the increased number of ships and various lines of 
work to 137,000. 

There is a deficiency in officers. That is, we have not been 
able to get graduates from the Naval Academy to make up the 
4 per cent, and we passed a law permitting those of the Naval 
Reserve who can stand the examination to be appointed as 
officers in the Navy to make up that deficiency. 

Young men went to Annapolis and went to these training 
schools and made up the deficiency caused by the increase in the 
number of men to 450,000. When we reduced the Navy to 
137,000 we still were deficient in graduates from the Naval 
Academy. We lacked nearly 2,000 graduates from the Naval 
Academy to fill up the requirements of the Navy in the matter 
of officers. ’ 

To cure that, last year we enacted a law permitting the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to make up the deficiency by making temporary 
appointments, after examination and selection. That law will 
expire on the 30th of June, the number not yet exceeding the 4 
per cent fixed by the law of 1916. Unless that law is continued, 
on the 80th of June, when it will expire, there will be a deficiency 
of 2,000 officers in the Navy and it will be utterly impossible to 
man the Navy with a deficiency of 2,000 officers. This amend- 
ment is designed to continue these temporary appointments. 
A great many of the best temporary men are disposed to resign 
because they can not become permanent in the Navy—in the 
Paymaster General's Department, in the Engineering Depart- 
ment, and in other branches. Some of the officers have shown 
themselves to be good officers; some of them are good seamen, 
who came from the shipping service. So, in order to keep the 
best men, the Navy has insisted that these temporary men should 
have an opportunity to stand qualified examinations and that 
there be authority to transfer 1,200 into the Regular Navy to 
make up this deficiency, which number the department has not 
been able to obtain from the Naval Academy. 

There is a deficiency now in the Navy. There is no change in 
the law as to the number of officers and no change in the pay 
of the officers by this amendment. There is no change in the 
percentage of admirals, captains, commanders, and lieutenant 
commanders. 

It had been hoped that this matter could be taken care of 
by a separate bill passed through the House and the Senate, 
and not have it taken care of by an amendment to the appro- 
priation bill; but those in the House in touch with the situation 
have informed us that they will not be able to get through a 
bill in time, if Congress shall adjourn early in June, to permit 
that legislation to be passed at this session, and if that legis- 
lation is not passed at this session the Navy will be absolutely 
demoralized by losing 2,000 of these officers. 

That is all this amendment will do. Last year we extended 
the law for one year. This will extend it, with the other pro- 
visions, to let the best temporary men come into the Navy per- 
manently, as they do in the Army. It is such a provision as 
there is with regard to the Army, where officers proved them- 
selves worthy in France or have proved themselves worthy in 
the service. It is as is provided in the Marine Corps. After 
proper examination they can be transferred into the Navy, but 
we do not allow any of them to be transferred to a higher 
rank than they have. None of them ean be transferred, I be- 
lieve, to a rank higher than that of commander; at any rate, 
it is not a very high rank, and they can be transferred only 
after examination. 

With that situation before us, I hope no Senator will make a 
point of order against the amendment. If any Senator should 
make a point of order, he will take the responsibility for the 
Navy being entirely demoralized on account of an insufficient 
number of officers after the 30th of June. 

Mr, KING. Will the Senator yield? I am quite satisfied 
with this provision; but, as I stated to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LopsE], several persons of naval experience have 
complained to me that they were afraid this provision would 
be used for the purpose of elevating into positions men who 
are now in the Reserve Corps, and that that would deter men 
from entering who would like to come into the service and make 
it a life work, 
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Mr. SWANSON. No; that is not the case. 

Mr. KING. They were apprehensive that it would be con- 
verted to that purpose, 

Mr, SWANSON. The provision on page 3 takes care of that. 
The bill as originally introduced did not, but if the Senator 
will look on page 8 of the amendment he will find this pro- 
vision, which takes care of that situation, a provisioh which 
we put In yesterdays 

Provided, That officers so appointed shall take rank in accordance 
with their precedence while holding temporary rank, and members of 
the Nuval Reserve Force of commissioned and warrant ranks found 
ualitied for a given rank shall be arranged according to their prece- 
dence among themselves and commissioned in the rmanent service 
next after the lowest temporary officer who qualifies for the same 
rank and is appointed in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Under that provision a graduate of the Naval Academy who 
went into the Navy permanently can never be preceded by one 
of these temporary officers. We put that proyision in because 
we thought it was but justice to those who had qualified them- 
selves and held rank in the permanent Navy that they should 
have that privilege and that right, which is accorded by the pro- 
vision on page 3, lines 6 to 14. That obviates the objection 
alluded to by the Senator. 


BOLSHEVISM IN THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, again there has been a strike in 
the mines at Butte, Mont., that nesting place of I. W. W., Bol- 
shevists, and other anarchists, where they appear to flourish 
with impunity and immunity, and, unless countermanded since 
the latest news from there, it is still more or less in force. I 
assume itis. It is one of the numerous miners’ strikes that have 
afflicted that long-suffering community at frequent intervals for 
a number of years. It is the second miners’ strike there in less 
than a year. It was ordered by the I. W. W., Bolshevists, and 
other anarchists, who are bent upon destroying all industry and 
all government, 

This strike was ordered and put in force, too, notwithstanding 
the fact that last fall the miners’ unions of Butte, through their 
duly authorized officials and leaders, whose actions were duly 
ratified by the unions, entered into a contract with the mine 
operators, and a complete agreement and understanding, duly 
signed and executed, as to wages and working conditions, with 
which the unions expressed satisfaction. At the time the con- 
tract was executed the representatives of the unions congratu- 
lated the miners. upon the liberal terms and fair provisions of 
their contract and complimented the mine operators upon their 
liberality and upon their fair, square dealing. Mutual satisfac- 
tion was expressed, and it was believed there would be no more 
trouble, a long strike having just ended. 

By the terms of the contract the very lowest wage paid to any 
person working in a mine was to be, I believe, $5.75 per day. 
Wages provided for ranged from that sum up to a much higher 
figure, The eight-hour day was retained. The contract, I know, 
was to continue in force for at least one year from last fall, and 
maybe longer; perhaps two or three years; I know not less than 
one year. 

Only about six months have elapsed. The contract is in force. 
It has at least six months yet to continue in force. Yet there 
occurs another strike. No demands have been made on the 
operators. It is reported that the strikers say they want a 
minimum wage of $7 per day and a workday of six hours and 
the discharge of all so-called “ political ” prisoners anywhere im- 
prisoned in this country. .I fail to see any reason for making 
wage contracts if they are to be thus ruthlessly broken. 

Undoubtedly the great majority of the miners did not and do 
not want a strike. Undoubtedly the great majority of them are 
satisfied and want to work. The strike was ordered and put in 
force and effect by a small minority of the miners who are reds, 
radicals, and I. W. W.’s, and are criminals at heart. Not satis- 
fied with quitting work, they took possession of the city, the 
largest mining camp in the United States, and inaugurated a 
reign of lawlessness, force, and terror. They would not work 
nor permit any work by others who wanted to work. There are 
thousands of miners who are peaceable and law-abiding who 
wanted to continue work, but the thugs, sluggers, desperadoes, 
and criminals among the strikers, by assaulting and slugging all 
miners who reported for work and by force, violence, and terror, 
completely closed down the mines; and this in boasted free 
America! 

The local authorities appeared to be helpless. Butte, a city 
of 100,000 population, was for several days in the hands of a 
mob. The mob roamed the city at will. Street cars loaded with 
peaceful miners who wanted to work and were en route to 
mines were stopped, assaulted, and turned back. Street car 
traffic was suspended. Miners in street cars going to work were 
compelled to alight and go back. For several days the mines 
were picketed by the lawless and none allowed to work. The 
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picketers did not resort to moral suasion; they used slugging 
and force as their arguments, There were violent clashes fol- 
lowed by bloodshed. Firearms were used. Strikers were 
armed. Twelve or fourteen thousand men were thrown out of 
work, forcibly kept from working. 

For several days this reign of terror prevailed in Butte. Fed- 
eral troops have been sent to Butte, and I assume order will 
now be preserved and lawlessness in large measure stopped. I 
assume those miners who want to work will now be given some 
protection. The strikers declare, however, that the strike is still 
in force and will continue. 

What the Government will do beyond keeping temporary order 
by the use of troops, what it will do to go to the bottom of this 
nest of anarchy and root out the moving forces of it, I do not 
know; judging by the past, not much, I fear. There is one 
thing that the Government appears to be extremely reluctant 
to do, and that is to measure strength to a final test with any 
organized body of persons affiliated with organized labor or 
calling themselves a branch of organized labor. 

The Government may promise to do so, may threaten to do so, 
may start to do so, but when the time for the actual test comes 
it seems there is almost certain to be by the Government com- 
promise, concession, promise of investigation, yielding, or some 
other way found of avoiding the test. There will continue to be 
trouble in Butte until there is a clean-out there. 

This strike fever all over the country will continue until em- 
ployers adopt the policy of filling strikers’ places, and when the 
strikers tire of striking and return to work, telling them there is 
no employment for them. So long as men may strike when they 
please and return to work when they please this hysteria of 
striking will continue. Of course, the policy of refusing work to 
returning strikers would be followed by violence, but in that 
event the Government should protect employers and those who 
take the places of strikers. I believe many employers would 
adopt this policy if they thought the Government would protect 
them and those whom they might put to work, but they will not 
do it, because they feel the Government would not back them. 

I am sure the motive of the strikers in Butte is to bedevil and 
pester the operators and prevent any from working in the mines 
until the operators are compelled to close the mines. Then the 
reds and radicals would expect a complacent and tolerant Goy- 
ernment to take over the mines and turn them over to the Bol- 
shevists to operate and loot for their own benefit. I have no 
doubt that is their object. 

I am satisfied this lawless strike in Butte is only part and 
parcel of a widespread plan to keep up strike after strike until 
there is a universal, country-wide strike, followed by the taking 
over of all industries and the sovietization of this country. I 
am sure the majority of the workmen do not want it, but a lot 
of reds, radicals, and agitators are working for it, and, I think, 
in many instances are using the strike and are misleading thou- 
sands of deluded workingmen as a means to their end. Already 
there is in this country a widespread movement to have the Gov- 
ernment take over the railroads and turn them over to the em- 
ployees to operate for their benefit. I am sure reds and radicals 
are taking advantage of this movement to get in their mischiev- 
ous work. 

The Attorney General of the United States says that the 
recent railroad strike, which covered almost the entire country, 
and which is still hanging on and showing symptoms of re- 
vival, was instigated by radicals, reds, aud Bolshevists, who 
aim at the overthrow of our Government, and I have no doubt 
he knows whereof he speaks. The Department of Justice has 
an adequate force of agents and detectives, and a goodly num- 
ber of them are at all times in the field. It has every facility 
for discovering the schemes of enemies of the Government and 
trailing their work. During the strike handbiils, addressed to 
“Railway men and port workers,” were distributed among the 
strikers and those railway men and port workers who remained 
at work in the chief transportation centers. They were signed 


by the “ Central Revolutionary Council of America.” They were 
worded as follows: 
Strike to put an end to the whoie capitalist system! Strike to 


take over the industries and the country for the benefit of the workers, 
and the workers alone! * > © Your workers’ councils and your 
one big revolutionary union must get ready to fight the United States 
Government, Prepare to take over the Government and run it for the 
benefit of the workers alone. 

While it is probable most of the men who engaged in that 
strike had no knowledge of the sinister influences behind it, I 
have no doubt the leaders of it and those who. were responsible 
for it were working in conjunction with enemies of the Govern- 
ment. In fact, I believe a great many of the frequent strikes 
with which the country has been afflicted of recent months are, 
so far as concern those who instigate them, in line with the 
general policy and purpose of the Bolshevists and other anarch- 
ists of the country to disrupt industry, upset the country, and 
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delude workingmen, and to lead up to the formation of the 
one big union, which is the shibboleth of enemies of the Gov- 
ernment, and to the universal strike, which is constantly kept 
in mind and aimed at by all who would overturn all govern- 
ment and bring conditions of anarchy and chaos. I have no 
doubt there are at least a million and perhaps three or four 
million people in this country who want to see our Government 
overthrown and who are engaged more or less actively in schem- 
ing to that end or encouraging those who are doing such 
scheming. I have no doubt there are in this country at least 
a million foreign-born people, mostly aliens, who want to see 
our Government overthrown, and most of whom belong to some 
society or organization having that object. 

It has been estimated that in New York City there are 500,000 
people who are opposed to our form of government and want to 
see it overthrown, and that each week there are as many as two 
or three dozén meetings in that city, having for their purpose 
the arousing of opposition to our form of government. Much 
of this estimate is based on the investigations of the Lusk in- 
vestigating committee, a committee of the New York Legislature, 
which spent weeks in the investigation of disloyal conditions and 
sentiments in that city. The widespread sympathy or semi- 
sympathy in this country with the Soviet Government of Russia 
is alarming. It appears to pervade all classes of people and all 
ranks of society. It appears to have some hold in colleges and 
schools. It has adherents in the ranks of fashion. It has some 
adherents among the well-to-do and intelligent. It is astound- 
ing that some people who appear to be educated, intelligent, 
native Americans will express more or less sympathy with the 
Soviet Government of Russia. I have encountered some of it 
which has amazed me. 5 

When Alexander Berkman and Emma Goldman, with a lot of 
other anarchists, were deported from this country an indignation 
meeting in protest against their deportation was held at Boston, 
and seated on the stage, giving the meeting the support of their 
presence and sympathy, the prestige of their participation, and 
joining in the applause, were some wealthy and fashionably 
dressed women of Boston, who hesitated not to parade them- 
selves before the public as being in sympathy with Berkman and 
Goldman and their fellow anarchists and to make known their 
protest against the deportation of such scoundrels. J 

Sympathy with bolshevism seems to be getting a hold in the 
public-school system of parts of the country. There are sporadic 
instances of it which should serve as a warning of what may be 
found more extensively under cover. It is reported that about a 
year ago a teacher in one of the public schoois of Washington, 
in talking on current topics to her pupils, expressed a tolerant 
feeling for bolshevism, and undertook to give “the other side,” 
the pleasing side, of bolshevism, and instead of unsparingly con- 
demning it, warned her pupils that they should not be too quick 
to condemn bolshevism. To my mind this is horrible, shocking. 
So far as I know, this charge has never been denied. The school 
board of the District of Columbia took cognizance of it and 
undertook to discipline that teacher for her shockingly indis- 
creet expressions. 

It is understood that she acknowledged making them, and the 
infliction of discipline followed by order of the board. A great 
furore about the infliction of the discipline was aroused by 
many of the teachers of the District. The cause of the dis- 
ciplined teacher was taken up by the teachers’ unions of the 
District and by the labor unions of the District. A great pro- 
test was made, and soon thereafter two of the members of the 
board, who were chiefly instrumental in disciplining the offend- 
ing teacher, resigned. Apparently their positions were made 
uncomfortable for them. That teacher is still teaching in the 
public schools of the District. I understand the president of 
the school board defends her. 

There are hundreds of publications in the United States 
which are openly praising the Soviet Government of Russia 
or advocating the overthrow of our Government, or doing 
both. Many of them are printed in foreign languages and cir- 
culate among the ignorant, prejudiced, easily misled class of 
foreigners, most of whom can read no language other than their 
own and rely upon their foreign-language papers for all of 
their information and guidance. It is impossible to know what 
these foreign-language periodicals are publishing unless their 
articles are translated into English. To keep track of their 
publications and translate their every utterance is a tremendous 
task. Department of Justice officials, I believe, undertake it, 
but it imposes an undue burden on them. The publishers should 
be required to print their publications in English or suspend. 
‘There is in my State a daily paper which, I am informed, con- 
tinually praises the Soviet Government of Russia and holds it 
up as a model. 
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I believe there are many people who express feelings of 
leniency for or sympathy with the Soviet Government of Russia 
who do not know anything about it, do not know what itis. I 
believe there are millions of people in this country who are in- 
different to it, who have no knowledge whatever of the char- 
acter of that Government. 

All the while emissaries in this country of that Government 
are boring from within“ and injecting the insidious poison of 
their virus into the veins of our body politic, misleading credu- 
lous people and doing incalculable harm. I think the American 
people need to be aroused. The people appear to be asleep to 
the dangers that are in their very midst and which are daily 
growing. I think the people of the United States should be 
awakened from their lethargy and made to know something of 
the Government which is daily being loudly praised in this 
country as superior to our own time-tried and tested Govern- 
ment. Let us see what kind of a Government it is they have in 
Russia which we are being daily advised is the model Govern- 
ment, 

Something more than a year ago, by authority of the United 
States Senate, a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary conducted an exhaustive, searching, far-reaching, 
thoroughgoing investigation of bolshevik prapaganda in this 
country, and the scheming of alien Bolshevists to poison and 
corrupt this country, and at the same time conducted a thorough 
investigation of the character and nature of the Soviet Gov- 


ernment of Russia. The hearings held as a result of this Investi- 


gation lasted for months. Authentic information of the char- 
acter, nature, practices, and laws of the Soviet Government of 
Russia was obtained. Witnesses were sworn and testimony 
under oath was had. The subcommittee examined and heard 
as witnesses many people of intelligence who had spent months 
in Russia since the establishment there of the Lenin and Trotski 
government. Some of them had spent years in Russia. They 
testified to many things of their own knowledge. They pro- 
duced voluminous documents, duly authenticated, which showed 
the decrees, laws, and rulings of the Soviet Government of 
Russia and the facts about it. 

The proceedings of these hearings were published. A sum- 
mary of them was set forth in a report made by the subcommit- 
tee. The announcements and conclusions of the subcommittee 
are authenticated and vouched for by it. They are based upon 
sworn testimony. They are based upon duly proven facts. The 
conclusions arrived at by the subcommittee and the announce- 
ments made by it are therefore duly accredited and well estab- 
lished. They are official. Not a great deal of publicity was 
given to these hearings, the testimony had thereat, or the con- 
clusions of the subcommitee. 

Inasmuch as the activities of the enemies of our Government 
which were then investigated appear to have increased instead 
of diminished, and as this danger appears to be growing and 
bearing fresh fruit, and as the people seem to be but poorly 
informed or indifferent in regard thereto, I shall undertake 
to give here some of the facts about the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment brought out by these hearings and duly authenticated 
and accredited by the subcommittee which conducted them, in 
order that I may assist in making better known what sort of 
government exists in Russia and what sort of government it is 
that great numbers of people in this country are advocating 
and upholding as better than our Government and contending 
we should have. 

It appears that the Government of Russia, under the general 
supervision of those criminal despots and anarchists, Lenin 
and Trotski, is divided into different jurisdictions, much as 
this country is divided into the different jurisdictions of the 
several States of the Union. Instead of being called States 
there they are called soviets. The proletarians of each city of 
any considerable size, together with the surrounding country, 
more or less extensive, tributary to the city and controlled by 
its forces, constitute a soviet or local government. Those 
within that jurisdiction who are permitted to take part issue 
the decrees which constitute the laws of that soviet or juris- 
diction. Thus the laws of different soviets differ to some ex- 
tent. Some are worse than others, although all are bad enough. 
Let us see what some of them are. Vladimir is the capital of 
the Province of the same name, 75 miles from Moscow. A 
decree issued by the soviet of the city of Vladimir follows: 


Any girl having reached her eighteenth year and not having married 
is obliged, subject to the most severe penalty, to register at the bureau. 
of free love of the commissariat of surveillance. 


Having registered at the bureau of free love, she has the right to 


r 
— on among thé men between the ages of 19 and 50 a cohabitant 
usband. i : 
op ame Ey The consent of the man in the said choice is unnec- 
essary. 2) e man on whom such a choice falls has no right to 
make any protest whatsoever against the infringement. 
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right: ta. choose from a number of giriş: who, bays reached thele 
shtconth vear da aiso, given 
„ husband or wife is to be presented once 
Re ees 


The bureau of free love is autonomous. 

Men between the ages of 19 and 50 "50 have the right to choose from 
Smee the NEIENT WEOE ST yey ORIOA See Women CE SENET ee 
e interests o e e. 

‘Children cho are the issue of these unions are to become the prop- 
erty of the State. 


It appears that in the jurisdiction of that soviet marriage,“ 
such as it is, is contracted to last but a month, and that at the 
end of a month either party may dissolve it at will, without 
cause or formality, by contracting another marriage for a 
month with another partner, and that this performance may be 
repeated ad infinitum once a month. Children resulting from 
such cohabitant state become the property of the State. 

The decree states further that it has been based on the 
“Excellent example of similar decrees already issued at Luga, 
Kolpin, and other places.” A similar proclamation of provi- 
sional rights in connection with the socialization of women in the 
city of Hvelinsk and vicinity has been published in the Local 
Gazette of the werkers’ and soldiers’ deputies of Hvelinsk. 
That may be considered bad enough, but note the decree er code 
governing the soviet of Saratov! The Bolshevists of Vladimir, 
Luga, Kolpin, Hvelinsk, and so forth, are conservatives as com- 
pared with those of the city of Saratov. Saratov is the tenth 
largest city in Russia, with a population of 217,000. A decree, 
dated March 15, 1918, issued by the anarchists’ soviet of Saratov, 
which was charged by Lenin and Trotski with the govern- 
ment of the city of Saratov and surrounding country, fol- 
ows: 


I ask that the extract be printed in the Record as a part of 
my remarks without reading. It is not fit to read in public. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair). 
Without objection, permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


having been a condition 
ment in the hands of the 
of all the beautiful 


proper continuation o uman uch po argumen: 
have induced the 3 organization to edict the following decree: 

1. From March I the Fight to possess women having reached the 
ages 17 to 32 is abolished. 

2. The age of women “shall be determined by birth certificate or 

—— pe et the testimony of witnesses, and on failure to produce 
age shall be determined by the black committee, who 
shall Jue af them according to appearance. 
decree does not affect women ha five 
The former owners may retain the rig 5 
without awaiting their turn 

5. I ——.— of the husband he shall forfeit the right 
of 1 former paragraph. 

ll women according to this decree are exempted from private 
ownership and are proclaimed the property of the whole nation. p 

7. The distribution and management of the appropriated women in 
compliance with the decision of the above said organization are trans- 
ferred to the Anarchist Saratov Club. In three days from the 5 publica- 
tion of decree all women givem by it te “the use of the Sao are 
obliged to present themselves to the given address and give the re- 
quired information. 

8. Before the black committee is formed for a realization of this 
decree, the citizens themselves shall be with such control. Re- 
marks: Each citizen kno a woman not submitting herself to the 
address under this decree is obliged to let it be known to the anarchist's 
club, giving the full address, full name, and father’s name of the of- 
ari woman. 

Male citizens have the right to use one woman not oftener than 
thes times a week, for th g below. 

10, Each man wishing to use a piece of public property should be a 
bearer of certificate from the factories committee, 5 —.— 
or workmen’s, soldiers’, and peasants’ council, certitying tha 
to the working family ‘class. 

11. Every working member is obliged to discount 2 per cent from his 
serabi to the fund of peos publie action. Remarks: This com- 
mittee in charge will put these discounting — * with the specifications 
of the names and lists into the State banks and other institutions, hand- 
ing down these funds to the popular tion. 

2. Male citizens not nae to the working class in order to have 
the rig ht equally with the proletariat are obliged to pay 100 rubles 
month e 0 the publie funds. 

e local branch of the State bank is obliged to begin to re- 
5 the payments to the 8 generation funds. 

14. All women proc this decree to be national . will 
receive from the funds an 5 of rubles a month. 

15. All women who are pregnant are released of the direct State 
duties for four months, up to months before and one month after 
(3 rth. 

16. Children born are given to an institution for training after they 
are 1 cg ye Oe are be eon — — and educated until they are 

ears of age a e cost o e e funds. 

2 17. In case of a birth of twins the mother is to receive a prize of 200 


“All citizens, men and women, are obliged to watch Sane 
SR Fay each week an examination of urine and bload. 
mark: The examina ZB... toe EREA a 
the popular generation health. A 


19. Those wio are lty of spreading venereal disease will be held 
ible and sev hed. 


mis 
5 having lost t their health may apply to the Soviet for a 


bea The ehief of anarchists will be in charge of perfecting the tem- 
pegs arrangements and technical measures concerning the realization 

22. All those refusing FF... reise sensi Dingo | 
prociaimed sabotage, — the ee and counter anarchists, and 
will be held to the severest Sesgon tio 

(Signed) COUNCIL or THE CITY of SARATOV, RUSSIA. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, could anything be more horrible 
and shocking? It is astounding and beyond comprehension that 
such a state of affairs can exist in the world of to-day, in any 
country which has ever claimed to be even semicivilized. It is 
shocking beyond expression to every sense of decency. It is 
worse than the practices of the most barbarous tribes of darkest 
Africa. Even among them a sort of mating of the sexes, a 
crude form of matrimony, is recognized and upheld. This beats 
the heathen. This is recognized, legalized, universal prostitu- 
tion. It sinks to a lower depth than dumb brutes. Russia is a 
disgrace to the world. It is astounding that there are women 
in this country who uphold bolshevism and speak tolerantly of 
ie 2 Government of Russia. What are we to think of 

em 

As a result of this promiscuous intercourse of the sexes with- 
out pretense of mating or matrimony, commanded and sanctioned 
by law, no child is to know its parents. The identity of its 
father can never be known. At the tender age of 1 month all 
children are to be taken from their mothers and put in State 
foundling nurseries. They are to be kept there and supported 
by the State until 17 years of age, and then they are to be turned 
loose to shift for themselves—the boys to hunt jobs, the girls to 
fall into prostitution. In proof of this, I quote from an official 
decree, as follows: 

The children born are given to an institution for training after they 
are 1 month old, where are trained . educated until they are 
17 years of age at the cost the publie fun: 

Children thus torn from their ee. before they know the 
mothers are entered in State foundling nurseries and registered 
merely by numbers. They are to have no names. Even the 
names of the mothers are not to attach to them or be known. No 
ehild will ever know who was its father or mother. 

They have utterly destroyed marriage, the home, the fireside, 
the family, the corner stones of all civilization, all society. They 
have undertaken to destroy what God created and ordained. 
They defy alike the will of God, the precepts of Christianity, the 
decrees of civilization, the customs of society. ‘It is hard to real- 
ize that such things exist and are tolerated by the civilized world. 

How the Soviet Government of Russia was established, after 
Lenin and Trotski and their hellish coconspirators had over- 
thrown the very respectable Kerensky government and obtained 
control of Russia, is disclosed by the hearings of the subcommit- 
tee to which I have referred. I quote therefrom: 

The dictatorship, utilizing Lettish troops and Chinese laborers, as 
well as to some extent German and Austrian prisoners and criminals 
discharged from the jails as its so-called Red Guard to enforce its de- 
c promptly secured on and control of: 

a) All arms and ammunition, 
fè — all foodstuffs and commodities essential to the main- 


ce o 
(e) A1 echt and household goods necessary for warmth and 
All gold, silver, and specie, including jewelry, ornaments, gold 


d 
sat silver plate. 
8 of confiscation followed * ID — 
by the State of all commercial, Indus- 


could not de ey would be left E Hoarn . 
They could not sustain life with money — an intrinsic —.— 
for they had none, and thousands have been starved to death and mur- 
dered as a result of this régime. 

Possessing, therefore, every instrument necessary for the exercise of 
the forcibie ion of the populace, it became expedient to reinforce 
the dictatorship a an increased man power. cogni the state 
of the public mind, it was necessary to guard against betrayal by those 

who were drafted into the 8 of the State, and the most effective 

faithful execution of the will of the dic- 
>ar Hives 1 D; orim, and a — K — ard By this 3 
th a! am and loved ones o 
— . held as —— . their food supply, their 9 ——— even rae One Pires 
upon the 72 5 with which the d p was supported 
its Rag ch — executed. 


Disfranchisement on a wholesale scale is practiced by the 
villains who are in control of Russia. Practically everybody. 
who is not part and parcel of their devilish schemes is disfran- 
chised from any participation or voice in the government under 
whieh they have to live. On that score I quote further from 
the hearings to which I have referred; 
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Having professed an adherence to the democratic form of government 
to assist in securing control of Russia, the Bolsheviki, in establishing 
its paper government, sought to maintain its aictatorahip under color 
of a representative political system. A recognition of the democratic 
principle that all men are created equal, however, would have necessi- 
tated the equal participation of all citizens in the affairs of government, 
Such universal participation in political affairs would have made impos- 
sible a.dictatorship of the minority, but would inherently have been a 
rule of the majority and bave accomplished just what the dissolution of 
the constituent assembly was intended to preyent. The followin of the 
bolshevik government being more numerous in the cities, and these by 
reason of their concentration within more restricted territorial limits 
being more readily led and dominated, it was prescribed by constitutional 
direction that representation from cities in the government should be 
five times as great as the representation from the provincial districts, 
In other words, representation from cities is in the ratlo of 1 to every 
25,000 of the 8 while from the rural districts and the territory 
of the peasants, who constitute a large percentage of the Russian popu- 
lation, representation is 1 to every 125,000 of the population, Even this 
discrimination did not adequately safeguard the domination of the 
bolshevik minority. Disfranchisement of large groups of the population 
was necessary. y constitutional Pa bho they denied the right to 
participate in the government and disfranchised the following classes: 

(a) All persons employing others in connection with the conduct of 
their business. 

(b) All persons receiving interest, rents, dividends, or an income from 
financial or industrial enterprises. 

e) All merchants, traders, and dealers. 
(d) All clergymen, priests, and employees of churches and religious 


es. 

(e) Certain persons connected with the Czar's government, persons 
mentally afflicted, and persons convicted of certain crimes against the 
bolshevik government. 

Even with these restrictions upon suffrage, the bolshevik government 
has refused to undertake the election of a constituent assembly. The 
PLA A that are permitted are conducted under supervision of the Red 
yuard. 

Local bodies or soviets that are not satisfactory to the dictatorship 
are removed, and in some instances so-called commissars or officials of 
unquestioned loyalty to the government are imported from the cities to 
govern the affairs of the political unit (the local soviet) sought to be 
dominated according to the bolshevik faith. 


Confiscation, nothing more nor less than wholesale robbery by 
the robbers who constitute the Russian Goyernment, has been 
practiced on a wholesale plan. On that score I quote further 
from the hearings: 


Confiscation on a wholesale scale has been used as a means of under- 
taking to create and maintain tangible assets that could be used as the 
economic foundation upon which could be built the industrial and finan- 
cial superstructure of the bolshevik State. By constitutional edict and 
by a series of decrees issued by the dictators ae all land, forests, and 
natural resources of Russia have been confiscated by the government in 
order that the bolshevik government may become the landlord of the 
entire popnintion and exercise the control incident thereto. Where a 
man shall live and toil and till the soil is determined by the State and 
the right to determine the nature and extent of each man’s domicile, and 
the porie to compel the 3 of the peasant from the locality of his 
birth or adoption, even to the extent of separating families as the popu- 
lation of the various communities expands or contracts, is exercised by 
the bolshevik government through the laws which it has decreed for the 
control of the people. 

The alleged pu of the seizure of land by the government was 
that the right to the land might be transferred to the rank and file of 
the people of Russia in order that the individual Russian peasant might 
become the unrestrained and unrestricted architect of his own future 
economic development, but the methods adopted by the Bolsheviki have 
merely transferred the landlordship from the large landowners, and in 
many instances from the peasant groups themselves, to the bolshevik 

vernment, and the present control by that government is not confined 

o the land itself, as was the control of the landowners under the old 
regimé, but extends as well to the persons and even the tools, imple- 
ments, and products of the peasants. The agoa and infirm are de- 
prived of all right to utilize and enjoy during t eir declining years the 
soil their efforts may have enriched, because their physical areng 
makes them powerless to perform all of the labor incident to its full 


cultivation. hey thereupon become mere pensioners of the State. This 
system guarantees to the peasant only the present enjoyment of a given 
and consequently only warrants him in so utilizing the 


jece of land. 
— of the State in according him the right to use the same as to 
insure the maximum Pane roduction to the exclusion of a scientific 
development that will inure to future advantage. In other words, an 
uncertain tenure is naturally accompanied by àn exploitation rather than 
by a systematic development of the leasehold interest. Under this sys- 
tem the peasant can never become the owner of the land he tills or of 
any other land. To aid in the system and to establish a larger control 
of peasant activities by the government the princes of confiscation has 
also been invoked in the case of all live stock and all agricultural imple- 
ments, and as a consequence these essential instruments of land cultiva- 
tion, these chattels necessary to the production of both meat and vege- 
table foodstuffs. have become, without regard to the rights of former 
owners or the advantage to the individual of future ownership thereon, 
the property of the bolshevik government, and the only right thereto 
that the peasant can in the future acquire is a use upon such terms and 
conditions as the government may prescribe. 

As may well be exponen there seems to be much difficulty in deter- 
mining the manner in which this policy is being carried- into actual 
operation, and it is apparent that only by the application of arbitrary 
methods can the alrea 7 existing articles in these categories be made 
useful to any portion of the peasant population or be adequately pro- 
tected and maintained so as to preserve their value, It is also interest- 
ing to contemplate, but dubious to predict, how meat-food products can 
under this system be maintained at a sufficient quantity to sustain life. 

The thrift, industry, perseverance, and intelligence which has enabled 
a portion of the Russian people in the past to acquire and save money 
has also been penalized by the confiscation of all banks and banking 
institutions and thelr transformation into a state monopoly. 

Confiscation under the milder term of nationalization has eliminated 
frm all industrial establishments, such as factories, mills, and mines, 
the business acumen and scientific methods necessary to successful 
operate and competitive methods. The absolute control of their opera- 
tion and management is placed in the hands of the nih Bea This has 
beer followed by the stagnation of the industrial life of the country, and 


even those nationalized industries which have been able to operate under 
Government control have operated at sn enormous percentage of loss, 
the deficiencics being met from the unlimited issue of fiat paper money 
DEMN y the Government, The nationalization of the enterprises essen- 
ial to the production and delivery.of raw materials has so handicapped 
their production as to restrict the quantity of raw materials avallabis 
for the maintenance of industrial enterprises, and the whole economic 
condition of Russia has made it impossible to secure relief from forei 
sources. These industrial conditions can only continue so long as the 
Government can sue in monopolizing the means of subsistence, main- 
4 — N arcane ronce ze en ae 3 of the dictator- 
5 0 e recognition of worthless fiat r 
pan 8 z its 3 Sys mip k ‘ n 
š the economic formula of the Bolsheviki prescribes the confiscation 
of the property rights of others, likewise it proclaims the doctrine of 
the repudiation of financial obligations, and the debts of Russia have 
been renounced. Repudiation is also invoked to secure the government 
8 the incumbrances upon and liabilities of the property and assets 
of enterpri land, and chattels seized by it under its confiscation 
program, This repudiation also aided materially in suppressing and 
exterminating the creditor class, which naturally constitutes a part of 
the element that the Bolsbeviki are pleased to call the . or 
capitalistje class, by depriving them of the right and ability to recover 
a utilize the earnings, savings, and accumulations of the past. As 
it affected them it was a form of confiscation. Repudiation is there- 
fore a consistent accom iment of confiscation and an essential ele- 
ment in the process of destruction. The financial condition of the 
dictatorship, however, required the adoption of some constructive policy 
that would finance it. It was necessary to maintain at least a color of 
1 an appearance ot honest business methods, in supporting 
its so-called red army and in securing control of the articles necessary 
to sustain life. Further than that it was desirable to devise ways and 
means by which service in the red army and employment in nationalized 
enterprises might 1 7 8 sufficiently attractive and at the same time 
give an-appearance of prosperity to the government itself, in order that 
hope as well as fear might assist in maintaining the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment. The policy adopted was the printing of unlimited amounts 
of flat paper money unsecured by any reserve. This naturally fur- 
nished to the government a cash capital limited only by the capacity 
of the printing presses of the government, which in turn had been con- 
fiscated and nationalized. Already it is estimated that a sum in excess 
of 30,000,000,000 rubles has been put into circulation. This has 
ereated a ridiculously inflated circulating medium of no material value 
to the public, but of enforced value to the government. 


Compulsory military service is ruthlessly enforced. 
further : 


Repudiating the doctrine of all radical revolutionary groups through- 
out the world that have claimed for the individual of all lands the right 
of conscientious objection for religious or other reason against the bear- 
ing of arms and the participation in armed conflicts, the Bolsheviki have 
adopted as the essential safeguard of their political fabric compulsory 
military service. As Prussianism found it essential to world domina- 
tion 126 the autocracy of the Hohenzollerns, so bolshevism seized = 
itas the mainstay that would weather its autocracy of the dictatorship 
through its campaign of confiscation and repudiation, 


Courts of law have been abolished. On that score I quote: 


All of the established courts and judicial institutions have been abol- 
ished and in their place have been created revolutionary tribunals. 
Under the dictatorship these new judicial tribunals disregard all laws 
that “contradict the revolutionary conception of right.” In actual 
operation these revolutionary tribunals have tried and condemned men 
in their absence. No right to bail is recognized and the penalty imposed 
depends largely upon the caprice of the court. The death penalty, the 
reestablishment of which under the provisional government was vocifer- 
ously denounced by the Bolsheviki, has been invoked for all sorts of 
crimes and misdemeanors, In fact, the procedure in the courts is a mere 
travesty on justice and most summary in its nature. 


The existence of God is denied and religion has been banned. 
On that score I quote: } 


nro activity of the bolshevik government indicates clearly the 
antipat of the Bolsheviki toward Christianity and the Christian re- 
ligion. ts program is a direct challenge to that religion. The Chris- 
tion church and bolshevism can not both survive the program that is 
being developed by the Russian dictatorship and which it is undertakin 
to extend throughout the world, Not only have they confiscated all 
church property, real and personal, but they have established the right 
of antireligious propagates asa . recognized institution. 
Church and school have been divorced even to the extent of suppressing 
the Sunday school, and the teaching of all religious doctrines in public, 
either in Schools or educational institutions of any kind, is expressl 
forbidden. Religion can only be taught or studied privately. ‘Alt 
church and religious organizations are prohibited from owning property 
of any kind. All recognition of a Supreme Being in both governmental 
and judicial oaths is abolished. The clergy and all servants or em- 
ployees of church bodies are expressly disfranchised and deprived of all 
right to hold posie positions. The full significance of the attitude of 
the Bolsheviki toward Christianity is most fully manifested in the 
fact that, though by Russian custom and decree under the old régime 
every newspaper or periodical published on Easter Sunday in the Rus- 
sian Empire was required to carry the headline, “ Christ is risen,” on 
Easter Sunday in 1918 all bolshevik papers substituted for this sacred 
sentiment the headline and slogan, “ One hundred years ago to-day Karl 
Marx was born.” Thus the issue has been framed between the gospel 
of Karl Marx and the teachings of Christ. We reiterate, therefore, that 
bolshevism and the Christian religion can not both survive. 


All freedom of speech and freedom of the press has been 
abolished. I quote further: 


The freedom of the press and of speech, though heralded by the advo- 
cates of bolshevism as necessary to the intelligent participation of the 
people in popular government, has been abrogated in Russia, and by the 
usual confiscatory method of the accepted formula all of the mechanical 
devices and materials 5 for the publication of periodicals and 
all places of meeting and public assemblage have been seized by the 
bolshevik governmen 

To make the control more complete and effective, the publication of 
all advertisements, whether in regularly published periodicals or on 
handbills or programs, is made a monopoly of the government. As a 
consequence the people of Russia are deprived of ail facts, literature, 


I quote 


- 


nd public expression through the medium of the press or public meet- 
1 dock as is 8 by the dictatorship and has been passed 
by its censorship. 

In summary the subcommittee in its report says of the char- 
acter of the Russian Government; 

The salient features which constitute the regres of bolshevism as 
it exists to-day in Russia and is presented to the rest of the world as a 

acen for all ills may be summarized as follows: 

ay repudiation of democracy the establishment of a die- 
tato a 

(2 "The confiscation of all land and the improvements thereon, 

(3) The confiscation cf all forests and natural resources. 

(4) The confiscation of all live stock and all agricultural imple- 
ments. ¢ 

(5) The confiseation of all banks and banking institutions and the 
establishment of a State monopoly of the banking business. 

(e) The confiscation of all factories, milis, ie Atag and industrial in- 
stitutions and the delivery of the control and operation thereof to the 
employees therein. 
ra 7) The confiscation of all churches and all church property, real 


rsonal. 
(8) The confiscation of all and periodicals and all me- 
chanical! facilities and machinery in the publication thereof. 
9 mag and confiscation of all lic meeting places and 
assem 
4 (10) The confiscation of all transportation and communication sys- 
ems. 
11) The confiscation of the entire estate of all decedents. 


Ts, iodicals, 
all Jents agulnst 
vik elements of the on. 
(14) The establishment of universal com: ry military service, re- 
524575 — — ot Cn Ta — labor. 
es 0 3 
{38 The abolition of the Sunday school and other schools and in- 
stitutions that teach religion. 
17) The absolute separation of churches and schools. 
18) The establishment through — and divorce laws of a 
on. 
gnize the existence of God in its governmental 
ama conferring of the righ 2 of citizenship on aliens without 
regard to len, 0 ence or in gence. 
121 The — . — of all so-called “ toilers,” and the disarming of all 
persons that had succeeded in acquirin: 
(22) The discrimination in favor o 


— — f eltles and against 

ence o y 

giving residents of cities five 
to residents of rural dis- 


in connection with their business. 
a eae disfranchisement of all persons receiving rent, interest, or 
vidends. 
(25) The disfranchisement of all merchants, traders, and commercial 


accept as a substitute 
that “all 
ursuit of 

is the 


e 
as established by all the people of the United States “in order to form 
22 perfect anion, establish justice, insure domestic tranguillity,” 
and “promote the general welfare.“ The mere recital of the es 
is a cient denunciation of it and of the individuals and groups which 
advocate and defend it. 

Upon other phases of the Russian Government I quote further 


from the report of the subcommittee: 


accomplish this it has by abolished and prohibited all 
right of inheritance, either b; 


law or wi Upon death all of the de- 
cedent's estate is confiscated 
Fori incapable of working become 


propriety of accurately a their liabilities. As a 5 


selves without the protection for which they haye been paying premiums, 
Dur: modern times the effort of civ tion has been ed to 

lifting mankind to the highest possible level of inti and 

and material well- of social 


being in order to attain the highest 
2— For the first 


equality between man and man. time since the Dark Ages 
has an ized Cami pay eit = to invoke a process of —.— 
zation by establis as the basis of social equal the mii um 
rather the maximum degree of existing educational, industrial 


social, and moral efficien et such is the policy of the bolshevik 
= that the psychology of even the most illit- 

such t it can not perpetuate 
methods of equali- 


zation are simultaneously destroying the social fabric, the efficiency, 


ot 


is of the lowest strata 


other countries resentment, rancor, and hatred th 

of society which haye, by reason of their e persey: 

try, of intelligence and pros- 

perity that has made possible the . shment of twentieth century 

t civilization has always been the 

lifting of man to a higher and hi plane of living and a loftier 
place in society. 


The activities of the Bolsheviki constitute a complete repudiation of 
n Sipe yates ool pronatio Spon doctrine t the best 
ttainmen e ackward member soci shall 
at which mankind A om 
ie presented ds 
s presen as 0 
this ropriated 
uatiza- 
s thus 


stance that it 
people who have 


ees to these bolshevik same agents are appealing to 


tred and the lowest cts of the more ignorant elements of the 
population, reinforced by the criminally inclined, to whom the doctrine 
of confiscation furnished a form of legalized robbe: a means of 


livelihood without physical or mental effort, to 5 and de- 
stroy our civilization and the so-called „ with whom, of 
sisting Oy lending Ride and respectability otha movie b bone 
ing the temple down upon their own heads, 

The report of the subcommittee is extensive and exhaustive 
and contains much more startling information and sheds much 
more light upon conditions in Russia and the activities of Bol- 
shevists in this country, but I will not quote further from it. 

As a result of these shocking conditions in Russia, the rule of 
the Soviet Government, a reign of terror exists there, accom- 
panied by wholesale murder, robbery, arson, pillage, loot, rape, 
licentiousness, and every other form of lawlessness. Dr. George 
L. Simon, a very intelligent witness who had been in Russia, 
testified before the subcommittee, and being asked to estimate 
the number of persons who had been murdered by the Bolshe- 
vists, he replied that it was in the thousands, but that no man 
could even approximate the number of the victims. The 
Bolsheviki never investigate; they kill on the spot, as a rule,” 
he said. More people were killed in Petrograd in one week 
than were killed during the entire French Revolution. 

As a result of this reign of terror and crime the people of 
Russia are starying by hundreds of thousands. Starvation and 
disease are rampant in all parts of Russia. The people are not 
producing enough to live on and want stalks everywhere. The 
population of Petrograd was formerly 2,000,000. It is now re- 
ported to be 700,000, The boasted Soviet Government, the rule 
of the “ workers,” is worse than a failure. 

Much valuable information about the Soviet Government of 
Russia, based upon the hearings conducted by the subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee and its report and. upon 
other authentic sources of information, is contained in a valuable 
work, in pamphlet form, compiled by Mr. T. H. B. Patterson, 
of Toledo, and entitled “The White Slaver of the World.” It 
is published by the Rights of Labor Association, at 409 Victoria 
Place, Toledo, Ohio, and sold at a nominal price. I am indebted 
to it for much information. 

The time has come when we should use plain, unvarnished lan- 
guage, when naked facts should be stated. The time has come 
when the men and women of this country who are loyal should 
be told the plain truth about the Soviet Government of Russia, 
which is being eulogized and defended in this country and de- 
clared to be a better government than ours, even though the 
telling cause decency to falter and bring the blush of shame to 
those who tell and to those who hear or read. 

This, in brief, is a description of the government which is 
daily being held up in this country as an example for us, and 
which is declared by some to be superior to our form of govern- 
ment. This is the character of government which some people 
in our midst would have established in this country. This is the 
government toward which some fairly respectable people in this 
country exhibit a lenient and tolerant feeling. This is the gov- 
ernment of which there is some talk of recognition by this 
country. There are people in this country who declare our Gov- 
ernment should recognize the Lenin and Trotski government of 
Russia as a reputable government, and that we should appoint an 
ambassador to it and receive an ambassador from it and with 
which we should, they say, conduct generally diplomatic negotia- 
tions and business, and to which we should extend full diplo- 
matic recognition. That has been suggested by high authority 
in this country. Fel? 


1920. 
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A year ago last December a public meeting was held at Poli's 
Theater, in this city, the Capital of this Nation, on a Sunday 


afternoon, at which speakers eul the Soviet Government 
of Russia and declared it a better government than our Gov- 
ernment. A Member of Congress was present at that meeting 
and apparently in sympathy with its objects. 

Recently at a largely attended public gathering, in a city some 
distance from here, I delivered an address on this theme, and in 
the course of my address I quoted extensively from the report 
of the aforementioned subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
of the United States Senate, about these things, as I have here, 
showing conclusively the nature of the Soviet Government of 
Russia. I stated then, as I have now, that the report was based 
on authentic proof, on the sworn testimony of witnesses who had 
been in Russia, and on duly certified documentary evidence; 
that it was, as it is, authentic, official, and duly accredited. I 
was followed by a distinguished speaker of widespread note, 
who began his address by saying: 

I do wish we could learn the trath about Russia; some say one thing 
about it and others say differently ; we get one report and it is contra- 
dicted; we get another report and it is contradicted; maybe some day 
we will get the truth. 

To my mind it was apparent where his sympathies were. 

A man named Martens has been in this country for many 
months representing this horrible government of Russia. His 
professed objects are to open negotiations with our Government, 
to create sympathy in this country for the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment, to carry on propaganda for it. His suspected object, 
of which there is much evidence, is to scatter in this country the 
poisonous seeds of sedition and disloyalty, to raise all sorts of 
trouble, and to cause an uprising in this country. By order of 
the United States Senate his activities were recently investi- 
gated by a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

At the hearing, which was conducted by the subcommittee in 
the course of its investigation, Martens testified or, more prop- 
erly speaking, I would say he squirmed and adroitly endeavored 
to keep from giving any testimony. Apparently it was hard for 
the subcommittee to elicit much from him. He did, however, 
make many damaging admissions, He admitted that he was 
in close touch with and had attended and addressed secret meet- 
ings of the Communist Party of this country, known to be an 
anarchistic organization, having for its object the overthrow of 
this Government. There is plenty of evidence that Martens is 
and has been conducting extensive bolshevistic propaganda in 
this country, plotting and scheming with those who desire the 
overthrow of this Government, associating with anarchists, and 
generally scattering in this country seeds of sedition, disloyalty, 
and bolshevism. 

I consider it an outrage that Martens has been allowed to re- 
main in this country as long as he has, His presence here is an 
act of effrontery, an insult to the people of this country. In 
my opinion, he should have been long ago deported, and I think 
he should now be deported without delay or ado. If I had my 
way he would be given punishment much more severe than de- 
portation. I think the least he merits is imprisonment at hard 
labor for life. Such creatures should be made to work instead 
of being allowed to scatter broadcast insidious poison. The De- 
partment of Justice started deportation proceedings against him, 
but I understand they are held up by the Department of Labor, 
and that meantime Martens has been by the last-named depart- 
ment released on his own recognizance. 

I am not satisfied with the handling of the matter by the 
Department of Labor, but know of no remedy. I think it 
flagrant., I do not believe, however, Martens will be deported, 
I think the Department of Labor will permit him to remain here 
and brazenly continue his nefarious work. The despots of Russia 
are doing their best to spread their vile system of anarchy to the 
entire world. They boast of it. Their minions have invaded this 
fair country and their seed sown here is bearing fruit. 

In the last few months 3,000 arrests of radical Reds, agi- 
tators, and undesirable aliens have been made by agents of the 
Department of Justice, with a view to their deportation. I have 
no doubt all of them are highly undesirable and are guilty of 
disloyal activities. I have no doubt this country would be better 
off if all of them were deported to the countries from which they 
came or tied in bags and dumped into the middle of the ocean. 
The Department of Justice claims to have adequate evidence 
against all of them and claims all of them are just subjects of 
deportation. A recent statement issued by the Department of 
Labor, which by an anomalous arrangement of law is given the 
power of passing judgment in deportation cases, shows that of 
the 3,000 persons arrested only 390 have been ordered deported, 
while 933 have been dismissed. The remainder doubtless are out 
on bail or have had their cases otherwise disposed of without any 
penalty. That less than 400 of 3,000 have been ordered deported, 
after months of investigation and resistance of the processes of 


the law, it seems to me is an unsatisfactory condition of affairs. 
That the Department of Justice would cause to be arrested 
twenty-six hundred people in a few months, with a view to their 
deportation, with no adequate evidence against them, is to me 
unbelievable. The Department of Justice gets the evidence 
before making arrests. There appears to be in the Department 
of Labor a marked reluctance to deport these disturbers of the 
Government which I think lamentable and alarming. 

The activities of those who would undermine and overturn 
our Government are undoubtedly increasing. They appear to go 
on with little check or hindrance. In my opinion the country is 
honeycombed underneath the surface with the vicious activities 
of hydraheaded monsters and cunning plotters, who are scatter- 
ing the poison of their malignant virus and working day and 
night for the overthrow of the best Government which the world 
has ever seen, where more liberty is given to the masses, more 
freedom to its citizens, more rights to its workingmen, more privi- 
leges to the whole populace than in any other Government under 
the sun. In my opinion this country is reeking and seething 
with the machinations of disloyalty, sedition, and bolshevism. 
Their proponents are becoming bold. They have defenders and 
sympathizers in high places. 

What is the remedy? The Attorney General of the United 
States says there is not sufficient law to combat these conditions, 
to prevent their growth, to punish such deadly malefactors. He 
says the country is in need of more efficient and drastic laws to 
enable the Government to fight its insidious foes and preserve 
its safety. Very well; I say, then, let us enact more law. Let 
us have laws that are adequate and sufficiently drastic. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature as applied to nations 
as well as individuals. Months ago the Senate passed a bill 
known as the Sterling sedition bill, to give the officials of the 
Government more power in suppressing and punishing sedition 
and disloyality, intended to save us from those in our midst 
who are, with safety to themselves, boring from within.” The 
House of Representatives has not yet passed that bill nor any 
other of its kind. I hope it may yet do so, but time is fleeting 
and the danger grows. What the Congress of the United States 
needs is some of the backbone evinced by the New York Legis- 
lature when it expelled from its membership five men who had 
been proven to the satisfaction of the legislature disloyal to their 
country. I honor the New York Legislature for its brave and 
patriotic act. 

There is very much opposition to the enactment by Congress of 
the additional legislation upon this subject asked for by the 
Attorney General of the United States. It is opposed from many 
quarters. Some college professors, journalists, theorists, and 
exponents of the liberty which is license to say or do anything 
short of outright treason oppose it. High-brow Socialists and 
parlor Bolshevists oppose it. Some German-Americans and other 
hyphenated Americans oppose it. Colonies and bodies of foreign- 
born voters oppose it. 

Unfortunately the leaders of organized labor generally oppose 
it. Why they should do so is beyond my comprehension. The 
proposed legislation is only aimed at those who advocate the 
overthrow of our Government by violence or force. It is not in- 
tended to suppress the opinions of peaceful, law-abiding citizens, 
be they workingmen or anybody else. Nevertheless Samuel 
Gompers has said this proposed legislation must not be enacted, 
nor anything like it, and I believe that probably ends it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Drar in the chair). Does 
ss seen ator from Montana yield to the Senator from Wash- 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 4 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is the Senator aware of the 
fact that the Attorney General, before the House committee, 
opposed the bill which the Senate passed? 

Mr. MYERS. I understand that the Attorney General op- 
posed the Sterling sedition bill and favored the Davey sedition 
bill introduced in the House by Representative Davey, of Ohio. 
I understand the Attorney General says he thinks some of the 
provisions of the Sterling bill are rather too drastic and are 
objectionable, but that the Davey bill will furnish all the 
instrumentality of law which he needs to enforce the law in 
the matters upon which I have been speaking. 

But the House has not passed either bill, and I do not 
believe it will pass either one, or any like bill on the subject. 
I would be satisfied with either the Davey biH or the Sterling 
bill. I want some law on the subject which will give the At+ 
torney General the power which he says is needed, and I am not 
particular who is the author of it, nor what it is, so long as it 
betters the deplorable condition in which we now find ourselves. 

It is said by some who oppose the proposed legislation that it 
would be a blow at liberty ; that it would invade the right of free 
speech and the right of freedom of the press. I believe in liberty, 
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and in freedom of speech and press, but I do not believe in that 
liberty or that freedom of speech or press which is license to 
advocate the overthrow by force or violence, plotting or scheming, 
of the best and freest Government ever established by man. 

However, with this combined class opposition, with the very 
pronounced opposition of leaders of organized labor, and with the 
great masses of the American people lethargic and indifferent, I 
regard it exceedingly doubtful if the Attorney General of the 
United States will be given the power and the legislation which 
he says is necessary to protect this Government from its enemies 
within. The Congress of the United States is too subservient 
to the decrees of organized labor. Some people say we should 
placate these enemies of our Government, these disturbers of 
the peace, these radical agitators, and reds by giving them what 
they want and removing the cause of their unrest. Some people 
in high places advocate this. Well, that is one way of removing 
unrest. Of course, if a man is going to rob a bank you can keep 
him from robbing it by giving him all the money there is in the 
bank. That would temporarily remove the unrest of the would- 
be robber, but it would not give a very restful feeling to the 
depositors and stockholders of the bank. If a man wants posses- 
sion of my house and home and threatens to burn it down and 
kill me unless he gets it, I can placate him by moving out and 
letting him move in. I suppose that would temporarily remove 
his unrest, but it would be paying a pretty high price for the 
cure. It would be pretty hard on me and my family. There 
has been too much yielding to the demands of this element. It 
was largely instrumental in procuring commutation of the death 
sentence of Tom Mooney, one of its number. 

The truth is, for Bolshevism there is neither cause nor justifi- 
cation. It can not be remedied by human agencies. Bolshevism 
is simply hell in the hearts of men and women; it is hell in the 
hearts of people who are natural criminals. It can not be re- 
moved from their hearts by human means. The only effective 
eradicator of the seeds of Bolshevism in the hearts of people 
there can be is by act of God. What this country needs and 
what the world needs more than anything else is a great revival 
of religion. If men and women everywhere had in their hearts 
the spirit of the Savior of mankind, there would be no Bol- 
shevism. - 

That, though, can not be brought about by legislation. How- 
ever, legislation can, by gripping the situation and providing 
drastic laws for prevention and punishment, deter people from 
acts of Bolshevism, disloyalty, and sedition, and from teaching 
their vile doctrines, or punish them after committing such acts 
or teaching such doctrines, and thereby keep within the bounds 
of safety this criminal spirit. Many people are kept good only 
through fear of the law. Many a man would commit acts of 
robbery or other lawlessness if not deterred by fear of punish- 
ment at the hands of the law. Nobody but God can take out of 
a wicked man’s heart the criminal instinct, but the law can 
prevent him from exercising it, or, as a deterrent to others, 
punish him if he does exercise it. 

Congress should take hold of this situation firmly, without 
fear or favor. It can remedy it. The conditions of which I 
speak will continue and will increase unless our Government 
takes hold of them with a firm hand and adopts stern repressive 
measures for its own protection, especially the legislative branch 
of the Government. We whipped the redskins to obtain posses- 
sion of this country, we whipped the Red Coats to achieve its 
independence, and we must not let the red-hearted and red- 
handed overthrow it. Down the reds” has been our practice. 
It should now be our motto. These red malefactors and enemies 
of good government should be made to feel the stripes and see 
the stars—the stripes and stars of the glorious American flag. 

Some of these insidious foes have wormed their way into the 
ranks of organized labor and are attempting to use labor as a 
means to their nefarious ends. Some of them are “ boring from 
within” the ranks of organized labor. Undoubtedly some of 
them who profess to be friends of labor are continually en- 
deavoring to foment strikes and all manner of industrial dis- 
turbances. They are using every specious pretext to mislead 
and prey upon the minds of workingmen. They are mingling 
among factory hands, miners, smelter men, and other industrial 
workers and poisoning their minds. They are doing everything 
they can to bring about continual increases of wages, shorter 
hours of labor, and curtailment of production, in the hope that 
that course may bring about industrial ruin and enable them to 
seize the industries of the country. Their object undoubtedly 

eis to place on industry greater burdens than it can bear and 

cause a breakdown of industry, with resultant chaos, hoping 
at the time of such a crisis to seize the industries of the country 
and ultimately the Government. Seeds of dissatisfaction are 
continually sown among workingmen. Strikes, with or without 
cause, are encouraged. 


According to the old common law of England, there was a 
criminal punishment known as peine et forte. It consisted of 
putting the victim in prison and placing him on his back, upon a 
stone floor, and then putting upon his breast, by means of iron 
or stones, all the weight he could bear and a little more, and 
keeping it there. The aim of some radical agitators, some of 
the red element, seems te be to put upon industry and upon the 
people of the country all the weight that can be borne and a little 
more, in hope of bringing about chaos and anarchy and thereby 
an opportunity to seize everything. Designing men seem to 
have spread everywhere the spirit of demand for exorbitant 
wages. I am told that last fall farmers in Virginia had to pay 
negro men $12 a day to cut corn. A friend of mine, who isa 
farmer in Missouri, recently-told me that last summer he had to 
pay boys $6.50 a day to pile bundles of wheat for shocking. 

ecently I read an article in a newspaper which stated that two 
coal miners in Pennsylvania, in a workday of eight hours, had 
each earned $23.40. In my State farm laborers are getting $100 
a month and board. Most farmers can not afford to pay it and 
are putting in only such crops as they can attend to without 
hired help, resulting in greatly decreased acreage. 

This sort of thing can not go on without disaster. The farm 
production of the country will be greatly curtailed this year. 
This will inevitably increase still further the already high cost of 
living. Every strike curtails production some and increases a 
little the high cost of living. Every day workers are out on a 
strike helps to curtail production and increase the high cost of 
living. I know the greatly inflated condition of our currency 
and credits, which the Government appears to be making no 
effort to reduce, has much to do with the high cost of living and 
with our industrial unrest, and is a just cause of complaint, but 
the prevailing orgy of strikes and curtailment of production only 
makes matters worse, and, I think, is encouraged by some de- 
signing agitators for the purpose of making matters worse. 

I know that many well-meaning and law-abiding workingmen 
are demanding increases of wages. Perhaps some of them should 
have some increase, when overly high wages paid to others are 
considered, but I believe that some of the demands, under cover, 
are instigated by designing men who are taking advantage of 
conditions and who have ulterior purposes, not good for working- 
men, which would destroy government and society and benefit 
none save criminals such as now rule Russia. The avowed ob- 
ject of these men is to foment strike after strike until there is 
the one big union and the universal strike, resulting in the seiz- 
ure of industry and the annihilation of all government. 

One of these is William Z. Foster. He boasts of his object. 
Recently there was a country-wide strike of the steel workers 
of the country. Undoubtedly it was, in its origin, largely insti- 
gated by Foster and his coconspirators. Foster quickly appeared 
upon the surface as a leader and director of the strike. He had 
wormed himself into it in such a manner as to be one of its 
principal factors. This man Foster has written and published 
a book entitled“ Syndicalism.” In it he boldly sets forth his 
aims and his defiance of government and society. He tells what 
he is aiming at in all his agitation and promotion of strikes and 
industrial disturbance. I quote some passages from it: 


The wages system of robbery is responsible for the great extremes 
of poverty and wealth to be found in modern society. It has existed 
ever since the very beginning of industrialism and its effects grow 
worse daily. Every invention of a labor-saving device, by increasing 
the army of the unemployed and making the competition for jobs keener, 
enables the owners of the industries to more thoroughly exploit their 
slaves. Thus the wages system has the effect of making inventions of 
labor-saving devices curses to the bulk of society, instead of blessings 
as they should be. 

The wages system is the most brazen and gigantic robbery ever per- 

trated since the world began. So disastrous are its consequences on 
he vast armies of slaves within its toils that it is threatening the very 
existence of society. If society is even to be perpetuated—to say noth- 
ing of bein organ d upon an equitable basis—the wages system must 
be abolished. e thieves at present in control of the industries must 
be stripped of their booty, and society so reorganized that every in- 
dividual shall have free access to the social means of production. This 
social reorganization will be a revolution. Only after such a revolution 
will the great inequalities of modern 5 

For years progressive workers have real the necessity for this 
revolution. hey have also realized that it must be brought about by 
the workers themselves. 

The wages system has divided the immense bulk of society into two 
classes—the capitalist class and the working class. The interests of 
these two classes are radically opposed to each other. It is the inter- 
est of the capitalist class to rob the workers of as much of their 
product as ssible and the interest of the workers to prevent this 
robbery as far as they can. A guerrilla warfare—known as the class 
struggle and evidenced by the many strikes, working class political 
eruptions, and the many acts of oppression committed by capitalists 
upon their workers—constantly goes on between these opposing classes, 
the capitalists, who are heartlessness and eupidity personified, being the 
dominant class of society and the shapers of its institutions, have 
organized the whole fabrie of society with a view to keeping the working 
class in slavery. It is, therefore, evident that if the workers are to 


become free it must be through their own efforts and directly against 
those of the capitalists. 

The syndicalist movement is a labor-union movement, which, in addi- 
tion to fighting the every-day battles of the working class, intends to 


overthrow capitalism and reorganize society in such a manner that 
exploitation of man by man 3 the wages system shall cease. 
The latter phase of this triple task—the establishment of a society 
worthy of the human race—is the real goal of syndicalism and the end 
for which all its efforts are finally spent. Consequently, an under- 
standing of the manner in which the new society shall be organized 
is a matter of first importance to syndicalists and they have given 
it much thought. 3 

At this early date, though many of the minor details o > organiza- 
tion plan of the new society can ony be guessed at, many of its 
larger outlines are fairly clear. One of these is that there will be no 
State. The syndicalist sees in the State only an instrument of 1 
pression and a bungling administrator of ustry, and proposes 
exclude it from the future society. He sees no need for any general 
supervising governmental body, and intends that the workers in each 
industry shall manage the affairs of their particular industry; the 
miners shall manage the mines; the railroaders manage the ads, 
and so on through all the lines of human activity. 

Just how the workers be or; to manage their industries 
has been a matter of much tion. The current syndicalist theory 
is that the labor unions in the various industries will each take over 
the management of their cular industry ; that “ the ting groups 
of to-day will be the producing and distributing groups of to-morrow. 

In the future society the shop organizations will be perfectly autono- 
mous—each . — — its own affairs and requiring no 
interference from without. T pr ucing force of society will be com- 

osed of autonomous units, each industry constituting a unit. The 
8 of this industrial autonomy are seen in the more highly 
monopolized industries of to-day. These industries are becoming auto- 
matic in their operation. Chance and acs 1 industrial dictatorship 
are being eliminated from them. The whole industrial process is be- 
coming a matter of N facts and figures. In a monopolized indus- 
try the national demand for its product flows inevitably to it, and it 
regulates its production automatically to conform to this demand, In 
the future society ‘all industries will be monopolized, and each will 
regulate its production 8 to the demands placed on it by 
the rest of society. Their relations between the various ustries 
will be simply the filling of each other's orders for commodities, 

As the activities of the autonomous shop organizations will extend 
over all social production, including education, medicine, criminology, 
etc., there will be no need for a general 1 body to administer 
industry—be it the State or the labor unions, And as there will be no 
slave class in society and no ownership in the social means of livelihood, 
the State will have lost the only other reasons for its existence—the 
keeping of the working class in subjection and the regulation of the 
quarrels between the owners of the industries. 

The question of the system for the division of the social product in the- 
new society has not been the subject of much discussion by syndicalists. 
However, they 2 generally accept the anarchist formula: “ From 
each A eT to his ability; to each according to his needs.” They 
will abolish all ownership in the social means of livelihood and make 
them free for each to take what he needs. 

They believe that when all are free to help themselves from the all- 
sufficing products of society they will no more misuse their opportunity 
than people now misuse the many enterprises under capitalism—streets, 
roads, bridges, libraries, parks, gte. — Which are managed according to the 
anarchistic principle of each 5 1 what he needs. prev: e 
of rei 1 prevent would-be idlers from taking advantage o 
system. 

The syndicalist is characterized by the harmony that exists between 
his theories and his tactics, He realizes that the capitalist class is his 
mortal enemy; that it must be overthrown, the zee system abolished, 
and the new society he has outlined established if he is to live; and he 
is 2 to the accomplishment of these tasks with unparalleled 
directness. He allows nothing to swerve him from his course and lead 
him in an indirection. 
<- The syndicalist knows that capitalism is organized robbery, and he 
consistently considers and treats capitalists as thieves piring their 
trade. He knows they have no more “right” to the wealth they have 
amassed than a burglar has to his loot, and the idea of expropriating 
them without remuneration seems as natural to him as for the footpad’s 
victim to take back his stolen property without paying the footpad for it. 
From lon experience he has learned that the so-called legal ang inalien- 
able “ ts” of man are but pretenses with which to deceive working- 
men; that in reality “rights” are only enjoyed by those capable of en- 
forcing them. He knows that in modern society, as in all ages, might 
is right, and that the capitalists hold the industries they have stolen and 
daily ate the robbery of the wages sy: because they 
have the economic poner to do so, He has fathomed the current system 
of ethics and morals, and knows them to be just so many a to 
the capitalist class. Consequently, he has cast them aside and has 
placed his relations with the capitalists upon a basis of power. 

In his choice of weapons to fight his capitalist enemies the syndicalist 
is no more careful to select those that are “ fair,” “ just,” or “ civilized ” 
than is a householder attacked in the night by a burglar. He knows he 
ig engaged in a life and death struggle with an 3 lawless and 
unscrupulous enemy, and considers tactics only from the standpoint 
of their effectiveness. With him the end justifies the means. Whether 
his tactics be “legal” and “moral” or not does not concern him, so 
long as they are effective. He knows that the laws, as well as the current 
code of morals, are made by his mortal enemies, and considers 
about as much bound by them as a householder would himself by regu- 
lations regarding burglary adopted by an association of housebreakers. 
ae ou he ignores them in so far as he is able and it suits his 
purposes. e proposes to devel regardless of capitalist conceptions 
of * “ fairness,” right,“ etc., a greater power than his capi- 
talist enemies have, and then to wrest from them by force the ind es 
they have stolen from him by force and duplicity, and to put an end 
forever to the wages een: He proposes to br about the revolu- 
tion by the general strike. 

By the term “ general strike,” used in a revolutionary sense, is meant 
the period of more or less general cessation of labor by the workers, 
during which period the workers, by disorganizing the mechanism o 
capitalist society, will expose its weakness and their own strength; 
whereupon, perceiving themselyes possessed of the Nee to do so, they 
will se control of the social means of production and proceed to 
operate them in their own interest, instead of in the interest of a hand- 
ful of parasites, as heretofore. The general strike is the first stage of 
the revolution proper. 

There is nothing strained or abnormal in the general strike theory, 
neither in the supposition that the workers can so disorganize capitalist 
society as to be able to seize the industries, nor in the that 


they will do 
flow natoraily. 


once they realize they have the power. Both conclusions 
from the 1 ogc experiences of the workers. 
the workers strongly indicate the truth of 
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the conclusion that they will expropriate the capitalists as soon as they 
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culty the ed fi = 111 io 
arm orces will experience in securing supplies and trans- 
portation. armies, to be effective, must Daro —— arsenals, 
powder works, and other industrial establishments behind them to fur- 
nish them their supplies of ammunition, arms, food, and clothing. 
They also must have the railroads constantly at their disposal for trans- 
portation. When the general strike has halted these industries the 
army will be stricken with pe doen 
Syndicalists in every country are already actively preparing this dis- 
organization of the armed forces by carrying on a double educational 
peep a 3 workers. On the ene hand they are destroying 
their illusions a t the sacredness of capitalist property and encourag- 
them to property wherever they have the opportunity, 
On the other — — are teaching working-class soldiers not to Shout t 
brothers and sisters who are in revolt, but, if need be, to shoot their 
own officers and to desert the army when the crucial moment arrives. 
This double propaganda of contempt for capitalist property rights“ 
r Sa capt tin are inseparable from the propagation of the general 


In all probability the general strike, at least in its incipient stages, 
will follow the course that any number of modern 8 have 

ken. niy a small part of the workers will be organized; this or- 
ganized fraction, under some strong stimulus, will provoke a $ 
strike; vast masses of unorganized workers, seeing an opportunity to 
better their conditions and caught in the general contagion of revolt 
will join the strike, organizing themselves meanwhile; the strike will 
spread; society will be paralyzed; and the revolutionary workers, per- 
ceiving their power, will proceed to put an end to 8 

The success of the eral strike does not necessitate the voluntary 
striking of every worker. Modern indu is so delicately adjusted 
and the division of labor so complete that if the bulk of the workers in 
a few of the so-called strategic industries—transportation, coal mining, 
steel making, etc.—quit work, the rest of the workers would be force: 
to do likewise through lack of materials and markets for their products. 
No doubt the workers forced to quit thus, who would be mostly un- 
1 unskilled, and the oppressed of the oppressed, would readily 
fall in th the program of the revolutionists once the general strike 
athe ebjectien, tat -untversal — 
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submission, as is often objected. The general strike will be 80 8 
ing in its effects that it can last only a few days, during which period, if 
need be, the workers, accustomed as they are to starvation, and sustained 
by the enthusiasm of the revolution, could live on the most meager 
rations. To get these rations, the syndicalists intend to confiscate, as 
far as possible, all provisions found in the cities. They will also encour- 
age the numerous poor farmers, tenants, and agricultural wage workers 
to cast their fortunes with them, to revolt against the State, their land- 
lords, and employers, and to seize the land wat occupy. Until produc- 
tion is normally resumed, the syndicalists will trade to these farmers 
the amassed wealth of the cities for their foodstuffs. 
revolution has been 
their 
have 
roducts. The 
roperty and so permeated 
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have a reasonable chance for success. 
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tive labor movemen 
A large portion of the dicalists’ success in their strikes is due to 
their energetic treatment of the strike breaker. According to syndicalist 


ethics, a poverty-stricken workingman, in his predicament, can do any- 
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thing save scab. He may beg, borrew, steal, starve, or commit suicide. 
and still retain the friendship and esteem of his fellow workers, but 
let him take the place of a striker and he immediately outlaws himself. 
He becomes so much vermin, to be ruthlessly exterminated. The French 
syndicalists are especially merciless toward scabs, They are making 
strike breaking such a dangerous profession that scabs are becoming 
pleasingly scarce and expensive. ey literally hunt scabs as they 
would wild animals. This war on scabs is popularly known as la 
chasse aux renards (the fox chase). N 

The syndicalist is as unscrupulous“ in his choice of weapons to 


oat his everyday battles as for final struggle with capitalism. He 
nllows considerations of “ legality,” religion, patriotism, honor,“ 
“duty,” etc., to stand in the way of his adoption of effective tactics. 


The only sentiment he knows is loyalty to the interests of the working 
class. He is in utter revolt against capitalism in all its phases. His 
lawless course often lands him in jail, but he is so fi by revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm that jails, or even death, have no terrors for him. 
He glories in martyrdom, consoling himself with the knowledge that he 
is a terror to his enemies, and that his movement, to-day sending chills 
along the spine of international capitalism, to-morrow will put an end 
to this monstrosity. 

The syndicalist takes no cognizance of society. He is interested 
only in the welfare of the working class and consistently defends it. 
He leaves the rag-tag mass of parasites that make up the nonworkin 
class part of society to look after their own interests. It is immateria 
to him what becomes of them so long as the working class advances. 
He is not afraid of “ turning the wheels of progress backward ” in thus 
constantly confining himself to the interests of the working class, as 
he knows that by freeing the Working caa entirely he will give social 
development the greatest stimulus it has ever known. 

The syndicalist is strictly an antistatist. He considers the State 
a meddling capitalist institution. He resists its tyrannical interference 
in his affairs as much as possible and proposes to exclude it from the 
future society. He is a radical opponent of “law and order,” as he 
knows that for his unions to be “ legal” in their tactics would be for 
them to become impotent. He recognizes no rights of the capitalists to 
their property, and is going to strip them of it, law or no law. 

The syndicalist is a radical antipatriot. He is a true internationalist, 
knowing no country. He opposes patriotism because it creates feelings 
of nationalism among the workers of the various countries and pre- 
vents cooperation between them, and also because of the militarism it 
inevitably breeds. He views all forms of militarism with a deadly 
hatred, because he knows from bitter experience that the chief func- 
tion of modern armies is to break strikes, and that wars of any kind 
are fatal to the labor movement. He depends solely on his labor 
unions for protection from foreign and domestic foes alike and pro- 
poem to put an end to war between the nations by having the workers 
n the belligerent countries go on a general strike and thus make it 
impossible to conduct wars. 

The anarchist is an individualist. He is an antidemocrat, having a 
supreme contempt for majority rule. He opposes authoritarianism in 
all its manifestations. He is an inveterate enemy of the State and its 
laws, and would establish a society in which they will not exist. In 
his tactics he is a direct actionist. 

Syndicalism has placed the anarchist movement upon a practical, 
effective basis. It has at once given it a clear-cut aim—the emancipa- 
tion of the working class—and the most powerful organizations in 
modern society—the labor unions—to achieve this aim. efore the ad- 
vent of syndicalism the anarchist movement confusedly and ineffectively 
appealed to all society and was destitute of organization. Like the 
socialist movement, the anarchist moyement has also become possibilist. 


I will not quote further from this seditious and dangerous 
publication. There is much more of it, but this is enough to 
show the character of it. This stuff is admitted to the United 
States mail and scattered broadcast over the country. The 
book is widely circulated. The harm it does among the ignorant 
and prejudiced is incalculable. 

People who advocate this sort of thing should be dealt with 
by law, and if there is no law for it one should be supplied. It 
is a sad spectacle to see such a man as this man leading and 
directing a great strike. Foster was defeated in the steel strike, 
but he will plan and cause further strikes. He will come back. 
If allowed his liberty, he will continue his nefarious work. 
This man should be imprisoned at hard labor for life. If there 
be no law for it, one should be enacted. Unless the honest 
leaders of honest labor can be separated from the influence of 
such men, and unless such men can be dealt with as they de- 
serve to be dealt with, the whole social and industrial fabric of 
this country is in grave danger. 

I know the disposition of many excellent people and true 
Americans is to pooh-pooh at these things and at such warnings 
as Iam giving. I see it almost daily. I hear people say: “ Oh, 
the great majority of the American people are all right; the 
great body of our citizenship is loyal and truly American; the 
American ple will take care of themselyes; they will not per- 
mit anything of that kind to prevail; they will take hold of it 
when they get ready and throttle it; you can depend on the 
good sense of the American people; this will pass away; there 
is no danger; American institutions are not in danger; trust 
the people.” That is what some people said about secession in 
1861 and preceding years. That is what some people said about 
the threats of Germany to torpedo neutral vessels. That is 
what was said by people who opposed preparedness on our part 
when Germany threatened to defy us and to draw us into the 
great World War. Well-meaning people thus discourage action. 
They would lull the people into a sense of security when the 
world is afire with incendiarism and sparks have long been fall- 
ing in this country and starting sporadic fires. The fire is 
amongst us. The danger is here. We should not be lulled into 


a false sense of security. When one is aroused from his slum- 
ber in the middle of the night by the sound of the fire gong, he 
might as well say, “Oh, the firemen will put out the fire; it will 
be attended to; there is no danger,” and turn over and resume 
his slumber. 

The people are asleep. They need to be aroused to action. 
There is need of preparedness and action. The trouble is that 
people who oppose preparedness and action in this grave danger 
are organized and have votes, and the one thing of which Con- 
gress most stands in awe is organized votes. Congress will 
quail before organizations controlling votes, The great masses 
of the people are not organized, à 

They divide their votes along political lines. Those who are 
Republicans generally vote the Republican ticket. Those who 
are Democrats generally vote the Democratic ticket. They are 
not organized and drilled tọ cast their votes in a block, regard- 
less of party. Hence, who cares for them? They will vote 
according to party. They receive little consideration. In this 
respect both of the great political parties are alike. The chief 
end of each appears to be to get votes. “Get votes” seems to 
be their motto. In such matters as this, where threats are made 
by large bodies of organized voters, I would not give a pinch of 
snuff for the difference between the Democratic and Republican 
Parties. Each party bids for the organized vote, and so long as 
that unwholesome condition may prevail the people of the coun- 
try will have no chance to register their judgment in such mat- 
ters as that I am discussing. The people will have to awaken 
and by concerted action hold political parties and public men of 
both parties responsible to their concerted will before there- 
can be any improvement. 

Unless there is a marvelous awakening of the people I fear 
that in a very few years the industries of this country will be 
sovietized and then the next step would be to sovietize the 
Government, and then we would have in this country what there 
is to-day in Russia. There is in this country a wave of radical- 
ism, encouraged by many well-meaning people, which is giving 
the reds and radical agitators a golden opportunity. If I can 
say or do anything to arouse the people I deem it my duty to do 
it, and shall do it regardless of consequences. I hope the people 
may take heed. I hope the Government in all of its branches 
may take heed and that there may be adequate and efficient 
action before it is too late to avert a great catastrophe. 

Some may say I am an alarmist. Paul Revere was an alarm- 
ist. Patrick Henry was an alarmist, I am not a Paul Revere 
nor a Patrick Henry, but when there is danger some one must 
be an alarmist to prevent a catastrophe. The danger is here; 
it is around us, upon us. I hope some one may be sufficient of 
an alarmist to arouse the people and to arouse the Government 
to action and thus avert dire consequence. It is time for all 
good citizens of this country to stand together. If they do not 
Stand together, undoubtedly they shall fall separately ! 

x NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideratjon of the bill (H. R. 13108) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sxerrarp in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lonar]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee, on page 5, which was passed over, will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 5, in line 7, after 
830,000,“ insert: $ 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is directed to take posses- 
sion of all properties within the naval petroleum reserves as arc or 
may become vested in the United States; to conserve, develop, use, 
and operate the same in his discretion, directly or by contract, lease 
or otherwise, and to use, store, exchange, refine, sell, or otherwise dis- 
pose of the oil and pa products thereof, and those from all royalty 
oil, for the benefit of the United States: And provided further, That 
such sums as have been or may be turned into the Treasury of the 
United States from royalties on lands within the naval petroleum re- 
serves pad to July 1, 1921, not to exceed $500,000, are hereby made 
available for this purpose until July 1, 1922: Provided further, That 
this appropriation shall be reimbursed from the proper ap ropriations 
on account of the oil and gas products from said pro LA used by 
the United States at such rate, not in excess of the market value of the 
oil, as the Secretary of the Navy may direct. 

Mr. SMOOT. To that amendment I desire to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: On page 5, line 10, strike out the words 
“vested in the United States” and insert the following: 

Subject to the control and use by the United States for naval pur- 
poses, and on which there are no pending claims or applications for 

ermits or leases under the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
February 25, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” or 
pending applications for United States patent under any law. 


1920. 


The words “vested in the United States“ would take in all 
of the withdrawn lands not only within the naval reserves but 
the withdrawn lands of every kind and character. I am quite 
sure there is no objection to the amendment to the amendment. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I also offer the following amendment to the 
amendment. On page 5, line 14, after the words “ United 
States,” insert the following additional proviso: 


` And provided further, That the rights of any claimant under said 
- act of February 25, 1920, are not affected adversely thereby. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer a further amendment. On page 5, in 
the committee amendment, line 12, after the word “ exchange,” 
I move to insert the word “ or,” and strike out the word “ refine,” 
and in the same line to strike out the words “ or otherwise dis- 
posed of,” so that it would read: 

To conserve, develop, use, and operate the same in his discretion, 


directly or by contract, lease or otherwise, and to use, store, exchange, 
or sell the oil and gus products thereof. 


And so forth. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Before the amendment is agreed 
to, I want to just emphasize what has already been called to the 
attention of the Senate from time to time with reference to the 
oil situation. I remember that the Senator from California 
[Mr. PHeran] quite a little while ago called very clearly to the 
attention of the Senate and of the country the very serious situa- 
tion, especially concerning this country, in connection with the 
oil supply. 

We hope to have developed an American merchant marine 
which will be commensurate with out wealth, our power, and 
our interest in the world trade. The success of that merchant 
marine and its maintenance depend very largely upon our fuel 
supply, and especially our oil supply. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia called attention to the control which is being secured 
over the oil supply of the world by the citizens of other nations, 
and I simply want to emphasize that at this time, in the hope 
that our administrative officers will look into the matter very 
earefully, and do anything and everything they possibly can to 
encourage our people to secure concessions and rights along 
these lines. They may be doing that now; I hope they are. 
If they are not, they ought to be doing it, and they ought to be 
looking at the situation with the idea of calling on Congress for 
any help or aid they think they ought to have through legislation. 

I know that Congress is blamed for a great many sins of 
omission, as well as commission, but there are some things 
which must be initiated by the administration. There are facts 
which administrative officers must gather and acquaint them- 
selves with in the administration of their duties, which Con- 
gress could not get except through the administrative officers, 
and legislation ought to be had many times which can be had 
only upon the suggestion or recommendation of the adminis- 
trative officers. I trust that the administrative officers who are 
brought in contact with this situation will give it their very 
careful consideration, with a view to ascertaining whether there 
is any legislation they need in order to protect, so far as possi- 
ble, the rights and interests of the country, not only in the 
present but in the future. 

Nr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I did not hear all the Senator’s statement. Does 
it carry the implication that the Government of the United 
States should encourage. American citizens to secure oil con- 
cessions and the acquisition of oil properties in other countries, 
as Great Britain has encouraged her citizens? If so, then, of 
course, the duty would rest upon the Government to protect 
them where they have acquired, honestly and legitimately, oil 
lands. In Mexico some American citizens are the owners of 
oil lands; they have paid for them; they have developed them 
and made them productive. Nevertheless, in some instances 
such citizens have been assaulted, their representatives have 
been killed, they have been robbed, some of their property has 
been expropriated, and for many years there has been no dis- 


position, apparently, upon the part of some executive officials |- 


to properly protect Americans who honestly and legitimately 
have acquired property in Mexico. 

Diaz, as the Senator recalls, invited Americans to invest in 
Mexico. They went there; they spent their time, their energy, 
and millions and tens of millions of dollars of American capital, 
not for the purpose of exploiting Mexico or the Mexicans, but 
for the purpose of developing Mexico and advancing her in- 
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terests and improving the condition of the Mexican people 
themselves. 

Notwithstanding that fact, that they went there pursuant to 
the invitation of Mexico and in good faith spent their money, de- 
veloped property, built smelters, opened mines, and plantations, 
built railroads, and did much for the material development of 
the country, their property, both real and personal, has been 
damaged or destroyed. Their mines and smelters have been 
closed down, their employees have been murdered, and thou- 
sands of them have been driven from Mexico. 

I might say in passing that this condition has existed for 
many years—indeed, for more than 60 years. As a matter of 
fact, in the time of Andrew Jackson Americans who went there 
in good faith and tried to develop the country, under treaties 
existing between our country and Mexico, having a right to go 
there, were subjected to similar depredations and wrongs, per- 
haps not to the same extent, not differing perhaps in kind, but 
only in degree. The Mexican Governments and the Mexican 
people for more than three-quarters of a century haye failed to 
respect at times American rights, rights secured by treaty but 
in behalf of American citizens as well as the Government of 
the United States itself, : 

If we expect American trade and commerce to be extended 
and American citizens to acquire oil concessions and oil proper- 
ties in other countries, the United States must protect them and 
see that they are not despoiled of their property, that they are 
not murdered, and that their employees are not driven from the 
work in which they are engaged. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I agree fully with 
the Senator from Utah. We ought to see to it that Americans 
are protected in their rights in other countries, just as other 
Governments see that their citizens are protected and preserved 
in their rights and are treated fairly and justly under the laws 
of the country in which they are. As the Senator said, until we 
do that, of course we can not expect American citizens to go into 
other countries, initiate rights there, and put in their money and 
efforts to develop resources which may be of great benefit to 
our own country. They must feel assured that this Government - 
will see that they are protected in their rights under the laws 
of the country to which they go. 

Of course, I do not think we should make the laws for the 
country to which our citizens go, and our citizens should take 
into account, of course, the conditions in those various countries, 
but they should understand that behind them there is the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to protect them in their rights 
wherever they may go. If we will just take a leaf out of Great 
Britain’s book in that respect, we will not only protect our citi- 
zens in their rights, but we will gain the respect of the people 
of other nations. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator from Washington, in his position 
as chairman of the Committee on Commerce, has particular 
facilities for ascertaining the importance of oil for our mer- 
chant marine, and he doubtless agrees with me that it is vital 
for the success of the merchant marine that this country shall 
be in a position to command the necessary fuel oil. 

But what are the conditions? To-day the United States, as 
the Senator is well aware, is consuming a great deal more oil 
than it is producing, and therefore it must look to other lands. 
As the Senator has observed, Great Britain has shown a great 
deal of foresight in looking after oil supplies in other lands. In 
the allotment of territory after the war she was very careful to 
make arrangements with Persia, and assumed, I believe, a 
mandate for Mesopotamia, where there are extensive oil prop- 
erties. In other words, she is perhaps as much concerned in the 
production of oil as in the protection of the inhabitants. 

The United States, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
has just observed, has not given protection to the men of this 
country who have gone into foreign lands for the purposes of 
exploitation and development. A remedy or a way out has oc- 
curred to me, and I want to submit it to the Senator from 
Washington, the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, for 
his judgment. 

For a long time the merchant marine was without support 
from the Government, and it languished. It was a constant 
political cry to restore the merchant marine, and it was not ac- 
complished until, due to the exigencies of the war, the Govern- 
ment organized a corporation known as the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, appropriating for its use large sums of. money. 
Ships were constructed and put upon the seven seas, and the 
success has been phenominal. I will not say how much more 
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than $100,000,000 were earned last year by the Shipping Cor- 
poration. Our trade has been restored to the sea, and we are 
the dominant commercial power to-day. 

As the Government did not in the past support the merchant 
marine by giving subsidiés or otherwise to the ships, as it has 
not given aid and encouragement to the men who go to foreign 
lands, as Mexico, instanced by the Senator from Utah, why 
would it not be good policy to organize an oll-development cor- 
poration, incorporated by Congress, and provide it with funds? 
It has proved no loss to the Government in providing a fund 
for the Shipping Board, which is really a revolving fund, neither 
would it involve any loss to the Government should a corpora- 
tion be formed for the purpose of going into other lands and de- 
veloping oil and acquiring property. That is the alternative. 

If the Government does not give charter and protection to 
individuals to successfully engage in such enterprises, why 
should it engage in the enterprise itself? There is no reason, 
because of the precedent of the Shipping Board, why wé should 
not do such a thing. We can not, because gentlemen do not like 
municipal trading, as it is called, or the Government engage in 
business, see our merchant marine fail by reason of inability 
to get oil, and, furthermore, see our Navy fail in competition 
with the navies of the world by reason of its inability to get oil. 

It may be distasteful to gentlenren to put the Government in 
business, but put it in another way. Great Britain does not 
act in the name of Great Britain. When she goes into Colombia, 
Mexico, and Mesopotamia she goes in the name of the Royal 
Dutch Shell Corporation. It is a perfect camouflage; it is 
Great Britain masquerading in the name of the Dutch. I am 
not criticizing Great Britain. I admire the foresight of the 
men who, at the helm of State, are steering the State so that 
her ships and her navy will be always provided with the es- 
sential fuel. But if Great Britain for some reason enters into 
the field under the name of the Royal Dutch Shell, why should 
not the United States enter into the field as long as individuals 
are apparently disqualified and lack equipment or protection? 
Why should not the United States, under an anonymous name, 
under a company, such as the Shipping Board, undertake this? 

The French always call their corporations anonymous as- 
sociations. It is more particularly, I suppose, to conceal the 
names of the men behind it, but here there is nothing to con- 
ceal. We would organize what would be a public corporation, 
as the Shipping Board is a public corporation, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States would be the sole owner of the stock, 
and in the name of that corporation it could sue and be sued, 
and enjoy such flexibility that it could manage its business. 
That is the reason why we have not created a department, that 
we have organized a fleet corporation where it could freely buy 
and sell without let or hindrance, giving it discretion, power, 
and means. 

I have interrupted the Senator already too long, but I want to 
say that I submitted such a plan to the Secretary of the In- 
terior within the week, and he politely replied that he would be 
very glad to cooperate. What he means by that I do not know. 
He said he would be very glad to cooperate in the suggestion 
of organizing a corporation to meet what I believe to be a vital 
and critical need for the welfare of this country, its Navy, and 
its merchant marine. 

With the permission of the Senator from Washington, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp my letter 
of April 21 to the Secretary of the Interior on the subject of the 
organization of a United States public corporation to take care 
of the oil interests of the country abroad and his answer 
thereto. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A Federal oll corporation, 


APRIL 21, 1920. 
Hon. JohN BARTON PAYNE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY : The oil situation to-day is substan- 
tially as follows: 

That while the United States is the greatest producer of oil, 
it is consuming more than it produces. Its stocks are being 
diminished rapidly. In the State of California foreigners can 
organize corporations and acquire the oil lands and properties 
of the State without let or hindrance. 

The Royal Dutch Shell, and other agents, have already ac- 
quired valuable holdings there, and, I understand, in Texas and 
Oklahoma. Now, the Royal Dutch Shell is, I am credibly in- 
formed, controlled by the British Government, That is to say, 


the British Government is for its uses, naval and maritime, 
acquiring the control of the oil lands and production of the 
world, 


I beg to call your attention to the report of Mr. Van Manning, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines. 4 

American and other foreigners are barred by England, for 
instance, in her possessions and protectorates, and furthermore 
our Government has never encouraged exploitation and explora- 
tion in foreign territory which, in view of the facts, is probably 
a mistaken policy, à 

If we are not prepared to back up our nationals in the world 
field, it has occurred to me that there is but one thing to do, 
and that is to organize a corporation on the lines of the Ship- 
ping Board and properly finance it so that this Government can 
secure, by or through exploration and exploitation, purchase, or 
lease, oil properties outside the territory of the United States. 

I have in mind the preparation of a bill of this kind and 
desire by this letter to advise you of it in advance, seeking at 
the same time, in the public interest, your valuable suggestions 
and, perhaps, cooperation. Your experience in the Emergency, 
Fleet Corporation will doubtless confirm my view that such a 
corporation as I propose is practicable. The serious situation 
which confronts the country is my justification for trespassing 
upon your time. $ 


Yours, very truly, JAMES D. PHELAN, 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 22, 1920. 
Hon. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran Senator PHELAN: Acknowledging your kind letter 
of the 21st re the oil situation, I will be glad, indeed, to coop- 
erate with you along the line of your suggestions. 

My kindest personal regards. 

Cordially, yours, JOHN BARTON PAYNE. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not pre- 
pared at this time to pass upon the merits of the suggestion of 
the Senator from California, but I am prepared to say that I 
have reached a point where I am willing to support any propo- 
sition that will insure or tend to insure an adequate merchant 
marine for this country. I believe that the matter of oil for 
fuel is extremely important, almost vital, as the Senator said. 
If it is necessary that the Government, through a corporation 
or otherwise, should put forth activities toward the securing of 
oil concessions and the development of oil lands, I will support it. 

It is my judgment that Great Britain is not acting so much 
through governmental agencies, either camouflaged or otherwise, 
as she is through her private citizens. I think possibly largely, 
as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] suggested, when the 
British subject goes to a foreign country to live there and to 
invest in property and engage in business, he knows that his 
Government is behind him for the protection of his rights, and 
he has no hesitation in investing his money and in developing 
industries under that condition. 

Furthermore, there may be this difference between our coun- 
try and Great Britain, There is no serious question made in 
Great Britain as to an official of the Government engaging in 
private activities with which he may be officially connected; and 
yet in this country we think it heinous for a shipping man for 
instance to be interested in the Shipping Board or connected 
officially with the Shipping Board. We put an express provi- 
sion in our statute that a man interested in the shipping in- 
dustry should not be a member of the board. We seem to want 
to get men to run it who are just as little informed about the 
business as we possibly can find. 

What is the British policy in that respect? As an example, it 
was shown in the testimony taken before the committee investi- 
gating the merchant marine situation that many of the officials 
of the great shipping syndicates of Great Britain are members 
of Parliament, who have to do with legislation under which they 
operate and work. Why? I think it is because they made ship- 
ping one of the great national essentials, and they are willing 
to do whatever is necessary to maintain it and upbuild it. So 
it is with reference to the oil development and oil concessions 
and the acquirement of oil properties throughout the country. 

I have not any doubt, and I am going to read a statement 
about it directly, that possibly the British Government, as a 
Government, is behind some of the oil companies. It will not 
hesitate a moment to get behind those companies if they deem 
it necessary in order to secure ample oil for the future. It 
probably has not done it in many cases, because it was not 
necessary, and yet it is true that it gives to its private people 
every possible encouragement and every possible incentive to 
develop along these lines. 

I simply rose to emphasize the situation as it is developed 
throughout the world, and especially with reference to Great 
Britain. As the Senator said, I am not finding fault with Great 
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Britain; I admire Great Britain for what she is doing, how she 
stands behind her citizens, how she stands behind her industries, 
and I would like, as I said awhile ago, to take a leaf out of her 
book. Let us stand behind our people as she stands behind hers. 
Let us encourage our people as she encourages hers. Let us do 
what is necessary for our interests as she does whatever is 
necessary for her interests. 

I have here a clipping from the Public Ledger of Philadelphia 
under date of April 9, dated at London, a special cable dispatch : 

* 1 Edgar, laining Great 
0 or 9 — . Within a 
few years the United States will be paying British oil interests $1,000,- 
000,000 annually for oil for the American Navy and for American home 
consumption. 

With the exception of Mexico and to a lesser extent of Central America, 
the outer world is securely barricaded against an American inyasion in 
force, he said. There may be small, isolated sallles, but there can 
never by a massed attack. The British position is impregnable. 

If our administrative officers, if our State Department, who 
should know more about this situation than we can know or 
than anyone else in the country can know, are satisfied that the 
only way we can protect our interests in the acquirement of oil 
concessions and in securing oil to meet our future needs, is 
through a corporation or company, as suggested by the Senator 
from California, it seems to me that it is the duty of those ad- 
ministrative officers to say so, and to recommend to Congress 
legislation along those lines. If they will come to Congress and 
do that, I, for one, will stand by them. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an interruption right 
there? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
pected to take so much time. 

Mr. KING. I will wait until the Senator concludes the article 
and then I will propound the question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is rather lengthy, and the 
Senator can proceed, 

Mr. KING. Very well. I have thought for some time, par- 
ticularly in view of the information which the Senator from 
California [Mr. Poetan] furnished to the Senate several months 
ago, that it is the duty of the Navy Department of the Govern- 
ment to acquire oil lands for naval purposes and uses in remote 
parts of the earth where our fieet will be called, and I should be 
glad to see an appropriation made, to be placed in the hands of 
the President, for the purpose of acquiring oil lands in those 
countries to which our fleet may go and when oil might be 
needed for our Navy. i 

I should be very glad if the Committee on Naval Affairs 
would consider that question, or if some other committee of the 
Senate would take up the matter. If it is not done I shall offer 
an amendment to the pending bill or introduce an independent 
bill, so that the whole subject may be considered by the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would welcome something 
along that line, but I want to emphasize the statement I made, 
I am not criticizing the administration or the department, but 
it seems to me that, they being more familiar with the details 
of the needs and the difficulties that they face, it is their duty 
to recommend to Congress what they think ought to be done. 
We can not know these facts and the details except as we get 
them in a general way. They run right up against them in 
the conduct of their affairs. 

Just as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] has said, the 
Secretary of the Navy and the officials of the Navy know 
exactly what are the needs of the Navy; they know the diffi- 
culties that they have in supplying those needs; they know the 
facts at the different points of the compass in the world that 
we do not know, and about the only way that we can get the 
information is that they call them to our attention and make 
recommendations to us, based upon their knowledge of the 
situation and the facts. 

Reading further from this article: 


š eclares that all known oil fields and all likely or prob- 
aie oi Kas Seats the United States are in British hands or under 
British management or control or financed by British capital. 

“We shall have to wait a few years before the full advantages of 
the situation shall begin to be reaped,” he said, “ but that that harvest 
eventually will be a great one there can be no manner of doubt. To the 
tune of many millions of pounds a year America before very long will 
have to purchase from British companies and to pay for in dollar cur- 
rency in 1 increasing proportion the oil she can not do 
without and is no longer able to furnish from her own store. I esti- 
mate that, if their present curve of consumption, especially of high- 
grade 8 is maintained, Americans in 10 puts will be under the 
necess w of importing 500,000,000 barrels of oi yearly at $2 a barrel, 
a very low figure, and that means an annual payment of $1,000,000, 
per annum, most, if not all, of which will find its way into’ British 
pockets. If there are pessimists left in the United Kingdom, I confi- 
dently invite them to put that in their pipes and smoke it.“ 


And, Mr, President, in this connection I desire to suggest 
that now is the time for us to begin to lay our plans to meet any 


Yes; although I had not ex- 


such situation as that. 
can meet it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, does the Senator understand 
that the Mexican oil fields are in control of the British? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not understand that 
they are entirely so. à 

Mr. WATSON. The all-sweeping declaration the Senator has 
read would lead one to conclude that such was the case. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; just preceding that state- 
ment—probably the Senator from Indiana did not notice it 
I think he says that, outside of Mexico and one other field, the 
British practically control the oil of all the world, 

However, what I want to suggest is this: This is the time for 
us to unshackle ourselves so that we can do whatever we think 
along different lines will be for the protection of our interests. 
We may in a few years be dependent upon the British Empire 
for oil, as Sir Mackay Edgar says; but, Mr. President, they are 
dependent upon us in this country for many things, and we ought 
to prepare ourselves so that we can use their needs to secure 
just treatment in the satisfaction of our needs. There ought to 
be some reciprocity in these matters to our advantage as well as 
to theirs, Concessions ought not to go always from this country 
to other people; and we are in a position, in my judgment, to 
insist that when we make concessions along certain lines or 
when our needs must be supplied from other countries we 
shall also get concessions because of needs of theirs which we 
must meet. 

There are treaties now that prevent us from doing what we 
ought to do for ourselves and for our own interests. Those 
treaties ought to be abrogated, so that we shall be in a position 
to look after our own interests. Our administrative officers— 
and I am not saying that they are not doing it—ought to see 
to it when advantages and concessions are secured by other 
countries, especially along commercial lines, that we also get 
concessions and advantages for our benefit. 

Mr, PHELAN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I yield. y 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator has observed that the United 
States has been asked to take the mandate for Armenia? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope we shall not get the League 
of Nations up to-day. 

Mr. PHELAN. I will spare the Senator, because I was about 
to observe that if we had a representative in that body we 
might make terms, but now—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We do not have to have such a 
representative, I can not yield to the Senator for that, because 
I do not want to go into its discussion. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have administrative representatives and diplomatie 
agents abroad who can look after the interests of this country, 
and it is not necessary to make the excuse that we need some 
representative on the council of the League of Nations to deal 
with mandatories or anything like that to look after the inter- 
ests of this country, aud the Senator from California knows that 
as well as I do, 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT ON QUI VIVE. 


That this view is not exaggerated is indicated by the fact that four 
departments of the American Government—War, Navy, State, and Com- 
merce—have instructed their representatives throughout the world to 
THO S oil developments with the greatest care and report to Washing- 
ton fully. 


Mr. President, I am glad that that has been done. What use 
is being made of these reports? This is right in line with what 
I suggested a while ago, that they get information which we can 
not get unless they give it to us. If there is information which 
they have secured or that they shalt secure, that shows the need 
of action by Congress, it is their duty to come to Congress and 
tell us what they want and then ask us to enact the legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are locking the stable door after the horse 
is stolen. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The quotation continues: 

During the last week several important conferences have taken place 
both in Paris and London, between American officials, when the oil 
situation was discussed because of the persistent reports that British 
interests are about to close big oil deals in Mexico and Peru with com- 
panies now operating there or owning concessions. 


Mr. President, if there are companies and corporations, for 
instance, in Peru, that hold great oil concessions there, why is 
not our Government trying to get similar concessions or to get an 
interest in them? If they need authority, if they need legisia- 
tion that is important to enable them to do so, let them ask 
Congress and the authority will be granted. 


There are different ways by which we 
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If this deal goes through, Britain's control of the oll resources of the 
world will be equal to a strangle hold. 

“Apart from Mexico,” Sir Mackay Edgar continues, “it is almost a 
case of the British first and the rest of the world nowhere. I should 
say that two-thirds of the improved fields of Central and South America 
are in British hands. In Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador a decisive and really over- 
whelming majority of the petroleum concessions are held by British sub- 
jects. hey will be developed by British capital.” 

Why is it, Mr. President, that American citizens can not get 
oil concessions in South American countries? In my judgment, 
they can if our Government will take the proper steps, diplomatic 
and otherwise, with those countries. Quoting further: 

EXTENT OF BRITISH CONTROL. 

The Alves group, whose holdings encircle practically two-thirds of the 
Caribbean Sea, is wholly British, working under arrangements which in- 
sure that perpetual control of its undertakings shall remain in British 
hands. No American citizen and no American up has acquired or 
ever could acquire any such position in Central America as that which 
enterprise and personality have secured for Mr, Alves. 

I believe, Mr. President, that we have men in this country 
who have just as fine personality and just as much enterprise 
as has any British subject or citizen, and, with the encourage- 
ment that our Government ought to give them, I believe we 
could accomplish just as much as the British citizens have 
accomplished. 

a n the Shell group. 
It 85 5 8 al — . — 5 oil field In 
the world, including the United States, Russia, Mexico, the Dutch 
East Indies, Roumania, pt, Venezu Trinidad, India, Ceylon, the 
Malay States, North and South China, Siam, the Straits Settlements, 
and the Philippines. 

It looks to me as though we ought to be able to have some 
little control at least over the Philippines and the interests of 
the United States there. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, as the Senator knows, there is 
to-day no law which prevents a foreigner from acquiring all the 
oil lands in Texas, Oklahoma, and California. The Shell oil 
interests have actually purchased valuable property in Cali- 
fornia, known as Coalinga, and other properties, and are acquir- 
ing our own oil as well as the oil of the world. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly; that is what Sir Ed- 
gar says. 

Mr. PHELAN. There is no power in Congress to stop it; it 
must be done by the States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, the States ought to act. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have urged in my State that action be taken 
to limit the power of foreigners to organize corporations and 
acquire lands and mineral properties. The legislature will not 
meet, however, for eight months, and in the meantime our en- 
tire oil investment in California may pass into foreign hands. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not looked into this phase 
of the subject to any considerable extent, but I am inclined to 
believe that in a matter of this kind, which is of such vital im- 
portance to the Nation as a nation, the Government could, at 
any rate, control the sending out from this country of this vital 
necessity. We could, if necessary, condemn it, as the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] suggests. I am satisfied that we 
could do that. I have some other facts here which I wish to lay 
before the Senate in a moment, but I desired to call attention to 
or suggest the consideration of the question, at any rate, of an 
embargo upon the exportation of oil from this country, in order 
to preserve and maintain for the future our supply of that which 
is so necessary in national undertakings. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the Senator will recall that I 
introduced an amendment to the oil-leasing bill when it was be- 
fore this body giving the President the power to impose an em- 
bargo upon the exportation of all oil. It was considered at that 
time dangerous because it might excite retaliation; but I could 
not see then, nor do I see now, why there is any danger of 
that kind, and, if there is, it is insignificant in the face of the 
greater danger of losing all our oil. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Washing- 
fon allow me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from California, I 
wish to say that the mere suggestion upon the part of Congress 
to place an embargo on the exportation of American oil did 
bring retaliation. The question has been discussed many times 
in Congress, and, outside of the war power, I take it for granted 
many Congressmen have already decided that such action would 
be unconstitutional; that there is no power granted by the Con- 
stitution for Congress to place an embargo upon the exporta- 
tion of the products of the different States. 

Mr. PHELAN. Except as a war power? 

Mr. SMOOT. Except as a war power. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator that the Sen- 
ate did put in the oil-leasing bill a provision giving the President 
of the United States certain control over oil produced upon the 
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public domain—that is, upon public lands and reservations in the 
United States—but it was ible to affect the privately 
owned lands. The great bulk, however, of the oil lands in the 
United States are on lands within reservations. We did put 
what I consider a power in the hands of the President that 
would have acted as a deterrent, at least, to foreign investors 
controlling the oil produced in this country, for, as the Sena- 
tor will remember, we struck out the House provision and put 
in the provision to which I haye referred. When, however, the 
bill reached conference, the Senate conferees had to yield and 
agree to the House provision, and the provision I am about to 
read is what resulted from our endeavors: 

And provided further, That citizens of another country, the laws, 
customs, or regulations of which deny similar or like privileges to 
ong hgh oR a gh dae Rye 
under the provisions of this act. x A 

That is what we obtained in the effort to control the oil of this 
country. That provision, however, does not affect England; 
she is exempt from its provisions, because she does not impose 
restriction upon citizens of the United States owning stock in 
companies in British possessions, 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr, President, I think the Senator is in error 
in that respect. I do not think that any foreigner can own more 
than one-fourth of the shares of a British corporation operating 
in foreign lands. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think in the case of one of the British de- 
pendencies there is a provision of law to that effect, but the 
laws of Great Britain, and the laws of most of her dependencies, 
make no mention of the subject at all. We recognized that, in 
order to accomplish anything whatever, we had to prevent the 
English oil interests from obtaining a foothold in the United 
States, for if such a foothold were acquired, and British inter- 
ests should grow in the future as they have grown elsewhere in 
the last few years, they would control a great percentage of the 
oil produced in this country. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, for the Senator’s information, 
I am also informed—in fact, I know from a communication I 
have received from the State Department in answer to one of my, 
own—that in the Orient, where English law controls, as in 
Hongkong, all foreigners have been eliminated from the British 
service in any capacity where there is superintendency or con- 
trol. No longer can a foreigner serve a British corporation in 
any such capacity. A great many Americans have complained 
that, without fault of their own or complaint by their employers 
as to their efficiency or honesty or capability, they are summarily 
dismissed because they are Americans; and so Great Britain is 
going into the world now to protect her interests, or the inter- 
ests of her nationals, even in matters of employment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The American people ought to realize the fact 
that a British subject has every advantage in the world over an 
American citizen in investing in foreign lands. Wherever a 
Britisher goes, no matter in what part of the earth he invests, 
the British Government stands back of him and protects him 
in that investment, just as it has done with investors in Mexico 
in the past four years. Britishers were not murdered in Mexico, 
as Americans have been. ‘Their interests were protected, as far 
as it was possible for what government there was in Mexico 
to protect them; and whenever any outrage was committed 
against a British subject or his interest in Mexico an apology 
was immediately made and the matter was righted. Not so 
with the American citizen; and it seems to me that that is 
one reason why a British subject to-day is willing to risk his 
money in hunting for oil anywhere in the world; because he 
feels that his investment is safe, for when an Englishman in- 
vests his money in a foreign land the British Government is 
back of him, and sees that his money is protected and all the 
interests that he may have in a foreign land. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, one word. The Senator, then, 
will agree with me that he is in error when he says that Great 
Britain does not discriminate against foreigners. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not a discrimination against foreigners. 
That is just protecting her own citizens, which America ought 
to do. 

Mr. PHELAN. If they deny Americans, for instance, the 
right to own stock in their corporations, and look to their dis- 
missal from service in which they have distinguished themselves 
for British corporations, it is certainly a discrimination against 
Americans, as it is a discrimination against all foreigners. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if that is the case, the provision in the 
oil-leasing bill would apply to England. 

Mr. PHELAN. It certainly does, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then British subjects, in the language of that 
act, could not— 


By stock ownership, stock holding, or stock control own any interest 
in any lease acquired under the provisions of this act. 
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I recognize the fact, as I said before, that that applies only 
to oil produced on reservations and upon Government-owned 
lands. As to privately owned lands, of course, there is no law 
and, in my opinion, there could be no law that would prevent it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Lest there be confusion, it is understood that 
the law the Senator has just read applies only to acquisitions 
on the public domain? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, with reference 
to the suggestion about an embargo, I looked into this matter 
somewhat in connection with the merchant marine bill that 
our committee is preparing. I felt very much like trying to 
have inserted in that bill a provision authorizing the President 
to issue an embargo, in case he deemed it necessary, with ref- 
erence to oil. We were rather forced, however, to the conclu- 
sion which the Senator from Utah has just stated, that probably 
in time of peace that would be unconstitutional ; that we could not 
invest him with that power. I am not absolutely sure of that. 
It does seem to me that where the interests of the Nation are 
so vitally concerned, where the very life of the Government 
itself is at stake, as well as the interests of individuals, we can 
find the power somewhere, even along that line; but I do not 
think we need to be driven to an embargo proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the time when the potash 
situation was so threatened, when Germany undertook to con- 
trol the potash fields of this country, I thought it was proper 
to introduce a bill placing an embargo upon the shipment of all 
potash from this country, I had that bill referred to the De- 
partment of Justice for an opinion, and the opinion that was 
given at that time was that under the Constitution it could not 
be done. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, the Department of 
Justice sometimes is in error on legal propositions, just as 
other legal experts sometimes commit errors. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I was going to ask the Senator 
from Washington if he does not think perhaps it would be more 
conducive to proper protection if we would not consider so 
much placing an embargo on exportation in this trade, but 
rather prepare in every possible way to protect American in- 
terests in other countries in order to increase the supply there, 
particularly in Mexico, where American interests for many 
years have had no protection, with the result that the oil supply 
from Mexico has been greatly reduced. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have affirmed that two or 
three times during the discussion to-day, and other Senators 
have taken the same position; and I think there is hardly any- 
body on the floor who does not stand for a position of that 
kind 


I do believe, Mr. President, that it will not be very long 
until we have a tariff bill passed by Congress under which 
provision will be made for the proper protection of the inter- 
ests of this Government, and a method provided under which, 
when we make certain concessions, we will also receive con- 
cessions that are of benefit to us; and I believe that in that 
way we can pretty well take care of the oil situation, if it is 
not cared for in any other way. 

But, continuing with this interview: 

Sir Mackay stated that the most important development of the 
week was the Washington report that the United States Government 
was alarmed by the oil situation. : 

“That is not a new discovery,” he writes. Oll men of the United 
States have been aware of the situation for a good deal more than a 
year, but Congress and the country have slumbered. The average man 
was vaguely aware that America was a huge oil tank, and never bein: 
troubled by any scarcity of motor spirits, has taken it for t 
that oll was as inexhaustible a product as appres. Unhappily for him, 
but happily for us, his eyes have been opened too late,” 

It may be too late for us to get direct possession of oil re- 
sources or of a supply of oil throughout the country, but Great 
Britain and the other nations of the world are not absolutely 
independent of the United States. They must have many things 
that we alone can furnish them, and that is—well, call it a club 
if you want to—that is a club that we have in our hands, and 
I am in favor of using it. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention to the produc- 
tion of oil in the country since 1913. 

The crude petroleum production in 1913 was, in round 
numbers, 248,000,000 barrels. 

In 1914 it was 265,000,000 barrels. 

In 1915, 281,000,000 barrels. 

In 1916, 300,000,000 barrels, 

In 1917, 335,000,000 barrels, of a value of $522,000,000. 

But, Mr. President, in 1918 we exported from this country, 
sent abroad to other countries, took from our own supply for 
the future and preserved for the future supply of their coun- 
try, refined oil of the value of $289,000,000, or one-half the 


aoe Ag of all the crude petroleum produced in this country 


Mr. President, it seems to me that those simple facts should 
make us study and see what we can do with reference to keep- 
ing at home the supply we have for the future. It is semething, 
of course, to have this product in the world trade at the 
present time; but, Mr. President, we must look to the future 
as well as the present, and if we exhaust our own supply now 
it will cost us far more in the future to make it up. 

i es President, in this morning’s Post I find an article 
en : 


French fear grip of oil combines. Nation's serious situation is 
revealed in warm debate by deputies. Seek to control imports— 


And so forth, I shall not take the time to read this article, 
but I a that it may be printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of Wednesday, Apr. 28, 1920.1 
FRENCH FEAR GRIP oF Or COMBINES—NATION’S SERIOUS SITUATION Is 
REVEALED IN WARM DEBATE BY DEPUTIES—SEEK TO CONTROL IM- 
PORTS—SPEECHES REVEAL VIRTUAL ULTIMATUM TO UNITED STATES 
DURING THE WAR—DEAL WITH STANDARD CO. ASSAILED, 


(By Laurence Hills. Special cable to the Washington Post and New 
N York Sun-Herald.) 
Paris, April 27. 


Developments in the San Remo conference and elsewhere anoying 
that oil steadily becom an increasingly important factor in worl 
pois proyoked a debate in the French r of Deputies regard- 
ng France's position in the face of this new weapon. 

The charge was made by several deputies that France, without her 
own wuppiyof oil, is at the mercy of a private oil pool of 10 French 
firms affiliated with two “oil mastodons” which control the world’s 
oil supply—the Standard Oil Co. and the Royal Dutch Co., the latter 
3 controlled by the English trust, in which it has been reported 
the British Government is buying an interest. 


BROUGHT UP IN BUDGET. 


The oil question is brought up in an article of the new budget which 
would give the Government control of the sale and distribution of oil 
in France, but not its importation, which it was charged, would be 
again in the hands of the oil pool. 

A demand by Socialist deputies for Government control of importa- 
tion, as well, led to the declaration by the Government that if this were 
adopted the trusts would refuse to deliver their products. The Gov- 
ernment announced, however, that its experts would start immediately 
studying ways to “free the nation from the grip of foreign oil com- 
panies,” and added that oil is now being sought in the French colonial 
8 of Algeria, Madagascar, and Indo-China, and a little had 

n found already at some places. 

The debate brought out that oil was 5 more important than 
coal and that the French supply was only a tenth of the nation’s needs. 
The gravity of France's situation was emphasized in heated debate when 
it was disclosed that Clemenceau in December, 1917, cabled a virtual 
ultimatum to President Wilson demanding that America send oil to 
France immediately. The appeal had to be renewed two weeks later, it 
was charged, after Andre Tardieu, then French high commissioner to 
the United States, who had been negotiating with the Standard and 
Royal Dutch companies, complained of secret maneuyers to prevent him 
from buying oil. 

ACCUSES FRENCH POOL. 


M. Barthe charged that the French oil pool had inspired these ma- 
neuvers and that their profits a year ago were 50 per cent of their 
M. Tardieu confirmed the fact that he had met with 

ret Hartge ch sa he th budget proposed by M. Francois-Marsal 

2 e cha e bu p . Francois-Marsa’ 
minister of finance, would deliver 5 the American oil trust. 
In answer to the direct question whether it was impossible for the Gov- 
ernment to buy oil from the Standard and Royal tch companies and 
fix the price, the finance minister sald it was not utterly im ible but 
that one of these two companies would probably refuse the vernment 
oil. It was intimated that the Government had information which it 
could not make public concerning this situation,,and at its request this 

article in the budget was postponed, 
WAR PROFIT REALIZED, 

During the war the Government did the importing under the allied 
economic pool arr: ent and realized a profit despite the attempt to 
sell at cost, which is now adduced as showing how the oil trusts are 
again to profit through the control of oil importation. 

Commenting on the debate, Humanite, the Socialist organ, credits 
the socialists with having the Standard Oil trick and prevented 
the adoption of the Government’s proposal, which now goes over for 
further debate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
however, to this statement, which refers to the 
French Chamber of Deputies: 

The debate brought out that oil was becoming more important than 
coal and that the French supply was only a tenth of the nation’s needs, 
The gravity of France’s situation was emphasized in heated debate 
when it was disclosed that Clemenceau in December, 1917, cabled a 
virtual ultimatum to President Wilson demanding that America send 
oil to France immediately. The appeal had to be renewed two weeks 
later, it was charged, after Andre Tardieu, then French high commis- 
sioner to the United States, who had been negotiating with the Standard 
and Royal Dutch companies, complained of secret maneuyers to prevent 
him from buying oil. 

Mr. President, if we can not control these great corporations, 
that would really endanger the safety of the world in-order to 
promote their own welfare and their own interests, then, indeed, 
have we come to a dangerous pass. I believe that the Govern- 
ment has the power, somewhere and somehow, to do it. 


I just want to call attention, 
debate in the 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am compelled to leave the Cham- 


ber for a few moments on official business. I haye an amend- 
ment which I intended to offer to the bill. It authorizes the 
President of the United States to make an investigation with a 
view to acquiring oil lands in other countries for the use of the 
Navy. pon further consideration I have determined not to 
offer that amendment, but I offer the following resolution and 
ask that it be read and lie upon the table. To-morrow morning 
I shall inyite the attention of the Senate to it and ask for its 
adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 354) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to report to the 
Senate whether or not it is necessary or would be advantageous for the 
United States to acquire oil lands foreign countries for naval pur- 
poses ; and if so, what steps should be taken to acquire such lands, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table. 
The question is on the committee amendment on page 5 as 
amended. ’ 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 5, line 6, after the word 
“ assistants,” insert the words “at Washington, D. C., and else- 
where.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On the same page, line 7, strike 
out “ $30,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $50,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to further amendment. : 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to an amendment which was adopted yesterday. Yes- 
terday there was offered and adopted an amendment to give 
officers and enlisted men in the Navy six months’ pay as a 
gratuity, as is provided for in the Army, in cases of death 
from wounds, and so forth, in the military service, not the re- 
sult of their own misconduct. We left out the word “ nurses.” 
The Army act included nurses, and it seems to me that the 
nurses in the Navy should have the same privilege as the en- 
listed men, The department called my attention to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be stated, Mr. President. 

Mr. SWANSON. In the amendment we adopted yesterday 
there is given to the estate of a man who dies from wounds 
in the naval service six months’ pay, the same as is given in 
the Army. The word “nurse” was left out. I ask unanimous 
consent that the word“ nurse“ be inserted. It was an over- 
sight when the department sent it in. 

Mr. LODGE. It should go in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered, 
The Secretary will state the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia to the amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 32, in the amendment to 
follow line 13, insert the words “or nurse” after the words 
¥ enlisted man,” so as to make the amendment read: 

That hereafter, immediately upon official notification of the death 
from wounds or disease, not the result of his own misconduct, of any 
officer, enlisted man, or nurse on the active list of the Regular Navy 
or Regular Marine Corps, or on the retired list when on active duty, 
the Paymaster General of the Navy shall cause to be paid to the 
widow, and if there be no widow to the child or children, and ff there 
be no widow or child to any other dependent relative of such officer, 
enlisted man, or nurse previously designated by him, an amount equal 
to six months’ pay at the rate received by such officer, enlisted man, 
or nurse at the date of his or her death, The Secretary of the Navy 
shall establish regulations requiring each cflicer and enlisted man or 
nurse having no wife or child to designate the proper dependent rela- 
tive to whom this amount shall be paid in case of his death. Said 
amount shall be paid from funds appropriated. for the pay of the Navy 
and Marine Corps: Provided, That nothing in this section or in other 
existing legislation shall be construed as making the provisions of this 
section applicable to officers or enlisted men of any forces of the Navy 
of the United States other than those of the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps, and nothing in this section shall be construed to apply in com- 
missioned grades to any officers except those holding permanent or pro- 
visional appointments in the Regular Navy or Marine Corps. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. ‘ 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Under “Pay of the Navy,” on 
page 32, insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
shall have the rank, pay, and emoluments of a captain in the Navy, and 
that hereafter he shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from the list of commissioned officers 


The Secretary will read the reso- 


The Secretary will state the amend- 


of the Coast and Geodetic Survey not below the rank of commander for 
a term of four years, and he may be reappointed for further periods 
of four years each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, a moment ago the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] offered an amendment to include 
nurses in the amendment adopted by the Senate yesterday in 
relation to the six months’ allowance for enlisted men and 
officers who die in service. The same provision is carried for 
the enlisted men in the Army, and I have an amendment adding 
a proviso to the amendment adopted yesterday, to include 
enlisted men in the Coast Guard Service. If it is in order, I 
offer it as a proviso to the amendment adopted yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote by which the amendment 
Was agreed to will have to be reconsidered. 

Mr. CALDER. I move that the vote be reconsidered for the 
purpose of adding the proviso which I send to the desk. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
amendment to the amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Add at the end of the amendment 
the following proviso; 

Provided, That the provision of this section shall apply to the officers 
and enlisted men of the Coast Guard, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will cause payment to be made accordingly. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I offer the following amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
the bill, as follows: 

Src, —. The President may, in bis discretion, direct the sale in such 
manner, at such price, not less than the original cost price, and upon 
such terms as he may. deem proper, of torpedo-boat destroyers, built for 
the prosecution of the war, not to exceed 50 in number. All moneys 
received from the sale of said vessels shall be deposited by the Secretary 
of the Navy in the Treasury. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on ugreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to have some explanation of the 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the facts, we have 
more than 250 of the boats of the character described in the 
amendment. The greater portion of them are unnecessary. 
They are in the docks, unmanned and unneeded, many of them 
rusting and suffering material deterioration. There is a market 
for some of these boats. England is selling some of hers of the 
same character, I am advised. There was talk a few weeks 
ago of the United States selling some of the boats of this type, 
and it is alleged that there was objection made, or intimation of 
objection, by some of the South American Republics to a disposi- 
tion by the United States of these boats. But thereupon Great 
Britain began disposing of the same type boats to South Ameri- 
ean Republics, 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KING. Certainly, 

Mr. McCORMICK. To what sale by Great Britain to South 
American Republics does the Senator allude? 

Mr. KING. My information is that sales were made to Argen- 
tina, if not to Brazil, of a number of torpedo-boat destroyers. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Does not the Senator refer to the transfer 
of a number of ships under the British flag to Chile? 

Mr. KING. No; I do not have that in mind, although I am 
familiar with the statements respecting that matter. But, Mr. 
President, my information is that the United States have a large 
number of these torpedo-boat destroyers which are not neces- 
sary. They are rapidly becoming unfit for seryice and will 
within a comparatively short time be junked. The announce- 
ment merely authorizes the President to make disposition of 
not exceeding 50 in number of these unnecessary boats. Of 
course, he would not dispose of them unless it met with the 
approval of the naval authorities, the naval strategists, and those 
who are familiar with the subject and charged with the naval 
defense of our country. 

This amendment is in the interest of the Navy. We are ad- 
vised that the only way to maintain a navy in proper form, to 
keep it up to the highest standard of efficiency, is to get rid of 
all obsolete types of boats and any not required, to keep a proper 
balance and relation. England has scrapped hundreds of war 
vessels, It has been said that the German ships sunk at Scapa 
Flow were of no particular value, though they cost millions. 
The types of war vessels rapidly change. We should dispose of 


will state the 


Add a new section at the end of 


the old types—those not necessary for a properly balanced war 
fleet. My information is that we have absolutely no use for 


1920. 
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many of the torpedo-boat destroyers and that they can be sold 
for cost, if we will act promptly. I might add that under con- 
tinuing contracts made during the war we are receiving torpedo- 
boat destroyers, several being added to the Navy each month. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we have had no recommendation 
from the department whatever, no suggestion of it from the 
department, so far as I know, and it seems to me that with 
almost no knowledge of the situation—except that we have a 
very large number of torpedo-boat destroyers, owing to fhat 
being the ship chiefly demanded in the war—to enter on it by a 
general provision at the end of the bill is not the way to deal 
with a matter of such importance. If it is thought well for the 
Secretary to do it, he is certain to let us know, and then he could 
get the authority very easily. This, of course, is a change in 
general law, because the Secretary has no authority to seil the 
ships of the United States, and I think it had better go over. I 
make the point of order that the amendment is general legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator withhold his point of order just 
a moment? 2 

Mr. LODGE. I will withhold it. 

Mr. KING. I am entirely willing, if it meets the approval of 
the chairman of the committee, to have the amendment agreed 
to with the understanding that in conference, if the Secretary of 
the Navy or other naval authorities do not deem it wise, proper, 
and necessary, the conferees may disagree, 

Mr. LODGE. I do not see how we can make an agreement of 
that sort with the House conferees. We can not possibly bind 
them, and it seems to me wiser to let the amendment go over. 
We shall have another bill in December, and I think it is much 
wiser to let it go over until we get the recommendation of the 
department. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate that it is subject to a point of order. 
Of course, if the Senator insists upon it, I have nothing further to 
say; but I am sure that an investigation will reveal the fact 
that we have more of these boats than are , and that 
we ought to dispose of them, and dispose of them now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move to strike out that 
part of the bill beginning with line 3, on page 55, down to and 
including the word “and,” in line 15, and upon that I ask for 
the yeas and nays. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 55, line 3, strike out 
that line and all down to and including the word “and” in 
line 15 in the following words: 


ae A in Asd regular wages, except for suggestions result. 
—— 2 improvements or economy in the operation of any Government 

ant a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On this amendment the Senator 
from Colorado asks for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], and in his absence 
I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I observe that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], with whom I 


-have a pair, is not present. I transfer my pair to the Senator 


from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sxrrul. Not knowing how he 
would vote on this proposition, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ket- 
LoG]. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Srantey] and vote “nay.” = 

While I am on my feet I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrul is detained from 
the Senate on official business. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumber] to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KIxd] and 
vote “yea.” ° s 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was callech. I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Corr]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
son] and vote “nay.” 


Mr, UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
HaxpinG] to the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
Rison] and vote “ yea.” > 

The roll call was concluded. 7 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. FALL], which I transfer to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr, Hrrcecock] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCORMICK (after having voted in the negative). I ask 
if the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Henperson] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have a standing pair with the junior 
Senator from Nevada and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Suerman], which I transfer to the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I observe 
that my pair, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ssaru], is not 
present. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. PornpEexTEr] and allow my vote to stand, 

Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Sarra] to the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis]. and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BeckHam]. He is absent and I therefore withdraw my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I would yote “nay.” 

Mr. ASHJRST. I rise to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Arizona IMr. Ssuru], is unavoidably 
detained, and if present he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 8, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—8. 
Brandegee New Thomas Wadsworth 
Myers Phipps Underwood Warren 
NAYS—33, 
Ashurst Hale McNary 8 rd 
ed Jones, w. sh, here’ Simmons 
`a pper ones, Wa ugen , 
Chamberlain Kendrick Overman Swanson 
Dial Keyes Page Trummel! 
Dili nox Phelan Walsh, Mass, 
France Lenroot Pittman 
Gerry odgo Pomerene 
Glass McKellar Ransdell 
: NOT VOTING—55. 
Ball Gay La Follette Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Gore cCormick R: „Ga. 
Borah Gronna eCumber Smith, S. C. 
Colt Harding MeLean Smoot 
Comer Harrison Moses Spencer 
Culberson Henderson - Newberry Stanley 
Cummins Hitchcock Norris Sterlin 
Curtis Johnson, Calif, Owen Sutherland 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Penrose Townsend 
Elkins Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Kellogg Reed Watson 
Fernald Kenyon Robinson Williams 
Fletcher King Sherman Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Shieids 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. THoatas], the yeas are 8 and the nays 
are 33. There is not a quorum voting. Let the roll be called 
for a quorum. . 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harris Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. New Smith, Md. 
Capper Kendrick N t Smoot 
Chamberlain Keyes Overman Sterlin 
Curtis Knox Page Sutherland 
Dial Lenroot Phelan Swanson 
Dillingham zonge Phipps Thomas 
Edge McCormick Pittman Trammell 
Gerry ‘McKellar Pomerene Underwood 
Glass McNary Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Hale Myers Simmons Warren 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The roll of 
absentees will be called. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. Comer, Mr. CALDER, Mr. Gronna, Mr. Gay, and Mr, 
WapsworrH entered the Chamber and answered to their names, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll on the amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was čalled). Making the same - 
announcement as previously, I withhold my vote: 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair which I 
previously made, I vote “nay.” 
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Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of the transfer of my pair as I did on the last 
vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I am paired for the 
day with the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sarra]. Being 
unable to obtain a transfer of my pair, and not knowing how 
that Senator if present would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrE]. 
In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called), I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
HAM]. . He being absent, I am unable to vote. If permitted to 
vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement concerning my pair and its transfer as here- 
tofore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cutserson] and vote 
s nay.” 

Nr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement with reference to my pair that I made a 
few moments ago, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McCORMICK. In the absence of the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], with whom I have a general pair, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. GAY. I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], and therefore withhold my vote. 
If permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. I am unable to 
obtain a transfer, and therefore withhold my vote. If permitted 
to yote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. KNOX (after having voted in the negative), I notice on 
this roll call that the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN] has not voted. I am paired with that Senator, and 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxins] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDBICK] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernarp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNnson]; 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KIRBY]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WOLCOTT] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and : 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsend] with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Robinson], 

The roll call resulted—yeas 9, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—9. 
Brande Myers Thomas Wadsworth 
Comer wd Phipps Underwood Warren 
Dial 

NAYS—32. 
Ashurst Hale McNary Ransdell 
Calder Harris Nelson Sheppard 
Capper Jones, Wash, Nugent Smith, Ga. 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Smith, Md 
Dillingham Keyes Page Smoot 
France Lenroot Phelan Swanson 
Gerry Lodge Pittman Trammell 
Gronna McKellar Pomerene Walsh, Mass, 

NOT VOTING—55. 

Ball Glass La Follette Shields 
Beckham Gore McCormick Simmons 
Borah Harding McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Chamberlain Harrison McLean Smith, S. C, 
Colt Henderson oses Spencer 
Culberson Hitchcock New Stanley 
Cummins Johnson, Calif Newberry Sterlin 
Edge Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris Sutherland 
Elkins Jones, N. Mex, Owen Townsend 
Fail Kellogg Penrose Walsh, Mont, 
Fernald Kenyon Poindexter Watson 
Fletcher King Reed Williams 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Robinson Wolcott 
Gay nox Sherman 


The VICEPRESIDENT. On the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THomas] the yeas are 9 and the nays are 
32. The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Evae], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
CoraticK], the Senator from Indiana. [Mr. New], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr, Gay], the senior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FBRELINGHUYSEN], and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Knox] being present and not voting, but making a quorum, 
the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, when the motion of the Senator 
from Colorado was first made I voted against striking the pro- 
vision out of the bill and to sustain it, and on the second roll 
call I voted to strike it out. I misunderstood the purport of 
the amendment at the time I cast my first yote. 

I think this legislation is ill advised. I can see no reason why 
the Government should not be allowed to test the skill, the 
efficiency, and the competency of its employees in any way it 
Sees proper. Neither can I see any reason why it should not be 
allowed to give a bonus to a faithful and a more efficient 
employee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I notice that there is no 
provision in this bill for the completion of submarine stations. 
There is at my home city in Connecticut a station known as 
the New London Submarine Station. It is one of the most im- 
portant in the country, and the Government has heretofore ap- 
propriated large sums of money for that station. It is not, 
however, completed. As I am informed by members of the 
committee, the department made no estimate for the completion 
of that station; but I do not know why an estimate for its 
completion was not submitted. The Representative from the 
district where the station is located inquired of the department 
and was informed by the Secretary that he did not intend to 
make any recommendation for the completion of the New Lon- 
don station, although I understand from constituents at home 
He it can not be completed without an additional appropria- 
tion. 

Of course, I know it would be useless to present an amend- 
ment providing for its completion, because the amount has 
not been estimated for, and such an amendment would, therefore, 
be subject to a point of order; but I wish to say in this connec- 
tion that when the next appropriation bill comes up in Decem- 
ber—and the Senator from Massachusetts has just stated that 
there will be another appropriation bill at about that time—if 
the department can not give some reason why the appropriation 
which is needed for the completion of the station is not recom- 
mended, I shall urge the committee to make an appropriation 
on its own motion for that purpose. 

There appears in the hearings just shown by one of the clerks 
of the committee a list of the contracts outstanding for that 
station; but, as I understand, there are many things needed 
which are not provided by the contracts, such as roads and walks, 
and other improvements necessary to make the station available, 

I simply want to say, the station having been perfected to its 
present state and being of such vital necessity, that I shall iftsist 
that a proper appropriation be made for it in the next naval 
appropriation bill. 2 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I do not know to what ex- 
tent the Senator desires an appropriation to complete the sub- 
marine station to which he has referred. During the war ap- 
propriations were made for that station to make it effective— 
and it is a very effective station—and in the appropriation for 
ordnance and maintenance and repair there is carried an item 
of $30,000 to keep that station in repair. It is not so stated in 
specific language, but the Ordnance Department in submitting 
the items covering the entire sum needed for the different sta- 
tions, submarine stations and others, made an estimate of 
$30,000 for repairs and to take care of the station at New 
London during the coming year. 

I do.not know to what the Senator from Connecticut refers 
when he speaks of his desire to secure an appropriation for the 
completion of the station. We made appropriations during the 
war—and they are continuing appropriations—and contracts 
were let to complete it in accordance with what was asked at 
that time; and the appropriations made in the pending bill for 
repairs, and so forth, will, I think, be sufficient to keep it in a 
good condition during the coming year. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have no doubt that a 
proper estimate has been made for keeping the station in repair, 
but I doubt very much if an appropriation for maintenance could 
be used for the construction of new roads and sidewalks, which 
are a necessary part of the equipment of the station. While I 
can not speak authoritatively, I have been informed by the 
chamber of commerce of my home city that the station, which 
is of considerable extent, needs for the purpose of moving mate- 
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rial from one part to another some roads, sidewalks, and so 
forth. 

Mr. President, I find myself in a more or less embarrassing 
position on this question, Although the naval station is located 
in my home city and I have had representations made to me 
by the board of trade of that city that some appropriation is 
needed, I can not definitely state how much is required for the 
building of the roads and walks. So I shall ask the Senator 
from Vermont, the chairman of the committee, and the Senator 
from Virginia, if, for the purpose of getting information from 
the Secretary—for I have had no opportunity to procure it— 
they will consent to let the amendment I am about to suggest 
go to conference, and then eliminate it if the Secretary of the 
Navy is opposed to it or if the House does not agree to it? 

Mr, SWANSON. What is the amendment? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On page 26, line 16, there is a provision, 
beginning: 

Submarine base, San Pedro, Calif.: Toward the development of a 
submarine base, $500,000. 

I suggest that after line 24, at the bottom of page 26, the 
following be added: 

Submarine base, New_London, Conn.: Toward the completion of a 
submarine base at New London, Conn., $50,000. 

I suggest that merely for the purpose of bringing it before 
the conference committee. ö 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to such an amendment 
going to conference, because it is one of the most important 
bases on the coast—it is the main base for submarines, which 
have proven a great factor in the recent war—with the assur- 
ance that if upon investigation we find that it is not needed 
the Senator would not feel that it should be insisted upen. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, I shall have no complaint at all. I 
simply want it given some consideration. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to its going into confer- 
ence, so far as I am concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask unanimous consent that the Secretary be 
authorized to correct all totals requiring correction. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
Mr. PAGE. I move that the Senate’ request a conference 


with the House of Representatives upon the bill and amend- 
ments, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Pace, Mr. BALL, Mr. McCormick, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. 
Saru of Maryland conferees on the part of the Senate. 

THE BUILDING SITUATION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the provisions of Senate 
resolution 350, authorizing the appointment of a committee of 
five Senators, consisting of three members of the majority 
party and two members of the minority party, to inquire into 
the general building situation and to report to the Senate before 
December 1, 1920, such measures as may be deemed necessary 
to stimulate and foster the development of construction work 
in all its forms, the Chair appoints the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CALDER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Wotcottr], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Gay]. 

NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, in order that it may be 
the unfinished business of the Senate at the conclusion of the 
morning hour to-morrow, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H. R. 9783, being the so-called budget bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9783) to 
provide a national budget system and an independent audit of 
Government accounts, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Special Committee on the National Budget 
with an amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Illinois if he desires to proceed with the bill at this time? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I do not. I moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill merely in order that it 
might be the unfinished business to-morrow, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. LODGE, I move that the-Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, April 29, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 28, 1920. 


Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Peter Augustus Jay, of Rhode Island, now counselor of em- 
bassy at Rome, to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 

potentiary of the United States of America to Salvador. . 


3 CONSULAR SERVICE. 

Homer Brett, of Mississippi, formerly a consul of class 7, 
now consular agent at Caracas, to be a consul of class 7 of the 
United States of America. 

Robert W. Heingartner, of Canton, Ohio, to be a consul of 
class 6 of the United States of America. 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 
William H. Canon to be register of land office at Roseburg, 
Oreg.; term expiring May 14, 1920. (Reappointment.) 
Mack C. Warrington to be register of land office at Broken 
Bow, Nebr.; term expiring May 24, 1920. (Reappointment. ) 
John L. Heffernan to be register of land office at Marquette, 
Mich. ; term expired December 16, 1919. (Reappointment.) 
George A. C. Rochester to be register of land office at Seattle, 
Wash.; term expired December 16, 1919. (Reappointment.) 
John L. Wiley to be register of land office at Spokane, Wash. ; 
term expiring May 14, 1920. (Reappointment.) 
Richard Strobach to be register of land office at Yakima, 
Wash. ; term expired May 25, 1917. (Reappointment.) 
RECEIVERS oF PUBLIC Moneys. 
Perry H. Ross to be receiver of public moneys at Marquette, 
Mich. ; term expired December 16, 1919. (Reappointment.) 
Sydney S. Beggs to be receiver of public moneys at Waterville, 
Wash. ; term expired March 2, 1919. (Reappointment. ) 
Kurt A. Beyreis to be receiver of public moneys at Wausau, 
Wis.; term expired December 16, 1919. (Reappointment.) 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be captains. 
First Lieut. Amos B. Shattuck, jr., Corps of Engineers, from 
October 4, 1919, subject to examination required by law. 
First Lieut. Leland H. Hewitt, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 21, 1919. 
First Lieut. Michael C. Grenata, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 26, 1919. 
First Lieut. Preston W. Smith, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 30, 1919. 
First Lieut. Thomas F. Kern, Corps of Engineers, from No- 
vember 7, 1919. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
To be colonels with rank from March 2, 1920. 


Lieut. Col. David M. King, Ordnance Department. 
Lieut. Col. Tracy C. Dickson, Ordnance Department. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be lieutenant colonel, 
Maj. Ola W. Bell, Cavalry, from April 22, 1920. 
To be majors. 
Capt. George B. Rodney, Cavalry, from. April 19, 1920. 
Capt. Alexander H. Davidson, Cavalry, from April 22, 1920, 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be colonels. 
Lieut, Col. Harrison Hall, Field Artillery (Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department), from April 20, 1920. 
Lieut, Col, Wright Smith, Field Artillery, from April 20, 
1920. 
To be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Augustine McIntyre, Field Artillery, from April 20, 1920, 


To be major. 
Capt. Walter S, Sturgill, Field Artillery, from April 20, 1920. 
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INFANTRY. 


To be majors. 
Pen oe Roscoe H. Hearn, Infantry (General Staff), from April 
, 1920, 
Capt. Morris M. Keck, Infantry, from April 20, 1920, subject 
to examination required by law. 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
To be captain. 


First Lieut. Enrique Urrutia, jr., Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
fantry, from April 21, 1920. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Richard B. Coffman to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of August, 1919. 

Lieut. Emory F. Clement to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 11th day of August, 1919. 

Lieut. Louis C. Scheibla to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 17th day of August, 1919. { 

Lieut. Patrick N. L. Bellinger to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 25th day of September, 1919. 

Lieut. William T. Mallison to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 20th day of October, 1919. 

Lieut. Newton H. White, jr., to be a lieutenant commander in 

-the Navy from the 21st day of October, 1919. 

Maj. William L. Redles to be a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 12th day of March, 1920. 

Capt. Ralph E. Davis to be a major in the Marine Corps, for 
temporary service, from the 12th day of March, 1920. 

Capt. Harry W. Weitzel to be a major in the Marine Corps, 
for temporary service, from the 10th day of April, 1920. 

Capt. Sidney N. Raynor to be a major in the Marine Corps, 
for temporary service, from the 10th day of April, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 28, 1920. 
CONSULAR SERVICE. 
Charles L. Hoover to be consul of class 4. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 


Charles P. Summerall (emergency), to be major general. 
Henry Jervey (emergency), to be brigadier general, 


. PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


To be captains. 
Edward P. Morton. 
George J. Nold. 
John P. Dean. 
Patrick H. Timothy, jr. 
Hugh J. Casey. 
Robert E. Hamilton. 
Patrick H. Tansey. 
To be first lieutenant, 
Henry G. Lodge. 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be majors. 


Allen R. Howard. 

Benjamin B. Rowley. 

Henry C. Bradford. 

Harry H. Towler. 

Oral B. Bolibaugh. 

Harold E. Clark. 

Roland A. Davison. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 

To be captains, 

Joseph Kennedy, 

George D. Shea. 

John V. D. Hume. ` 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


To be first lieutenant. 
Lee E. Gray. 
CAVALRY ARM, 
To be lieutenant coloncl. 
John P. Wade. 
To be major, 
George B. Comly. 


INFANTRY. 
To be colonel. 
Harrison J. Price. 
To be lieutenant colonel. 
Henry E. Eames. 


Robert H. Peck. 

Ward Dabney. 

Paul M. Goodrich. 
William W. Taylor, jr. 
George A. Herbst. 
Thomas M. Hunter. 
Elverton E. Fuller. 
William S. Neely. 
Frank H. Adams. 
George Chase Lewis, 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy, 
To be rear admirals, 


Nathan C. Twining. 
Thomas P. Magruder. 


To be naval constructors. 


Julius A. Furer, with the rank of captain. 
Walter W. Webster, with the rank of commander. 


To be commanders. 


To be majors, 


John S. Graham. 
Ralph M. Griswold. r 
Ralph P. Craft. 
Wiliam L. Pryor, 
James P. Lannon. 
Walter G. Roper. 
Otto C. Dowling. 
To be lieutenant commanders. 
Richard S. Edwards. 
Ernest D. McWhorter. 
James Parker, Ir.“ 
To be lieutenants, 
Roy J. Wilson. 
Walter Seibert. 
John A. Brownell 
Paul Cassard. 
George B. Junkin. 
Charles N. Ingraham. 
George L. Greene, jr. 
Thomas Shine. 
Eric F. Zemke. 
Paulus P. Powell. 
Alfred H. Donahue, 
To be lieutenants (junior grade). 
John E. Wiliams. 
James K. Davis. 
Sidney W. Kirtland. 
Raymond Spear to be a medical director, with the rank of 


ptain, 
James E. Gill to be a medical inspector, with the rank of com- 
mander. 

David C. Cather to be a medical inspector, with the rank 
of commander. 


fo be assistant surgeons with 955 rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade). 
Francis Phillips Gardner, 
Reuben Alvord Moffett, and 
Leonard Otto Riggert. 
William A. Dorney to be an assistant dental surgeon, with 
the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 


To be naval constructors with the rank of commander, 


William McEntee and 

Richard D. Gatewood. 
To be naval constructors with the rank of lieutenant commander, 

Jerome C. Hunsaker, 

Edmund R. Norton, and 

Andrew W. Carmichael. 

Civil Engineer Greer A. Duncan to be a civil engineer, with the 
rank of lieutenant. 

Charles H. Hastings to be a chaplain, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade). 

To be chief boatswains, 
Stephen Ingham and 
Nils Anderson. 
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To be passed assistant surgeons with the rank of lieutenant. 
Russell J. Trout. 
Franklin F. Murdoch. 
Ogden D. King. 
Charles F. Glenn. 
Louis H. Williams. 
George P. Shields. 
Park M. Barrett. 


To be a pay director with the rank of captain. 
George G. Seibels. 
To be a paymaster with the rank of lieutenant commander. 
Duette W. Rose. 
To be chief pay clerks. 
Leonard A. Klauer. 


Nathaniel E. Disbrow. 
Jacques H. E. Everette. 


To be a lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy. 
Renwick J. Hartung (retired). 


To be chief gunners. 
Edmund D. Duckett. 
Vincent Benedict. 
Anthony Prastka. 7 
William F. Schlegel. 
William H. Stephenson. 
Joseph O. Johnson, 
Lee W. Drisco. 
Arthur E. Rice. 
To be chief machinists. 
Frank E, Nelson. 
Jolin Reber. 
Leon W. Knight. 
Churles N. Koch. 
Norman McL., McDonald. 
Henry A. Reynolds, 
Henry H, Beck. 
Sofus K. Sorenson. 
MARINE CORPS. 


To be a brigadier general. 
Wendell C. Neville. 


To be a major general. 
Wendell C. Neville. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 
Lucius K. Simmons, Demopolis. 
Howard F. Little, Linden. 
FLORIDA. 
Lena M. T. Clarke, West Palm Beach. 
= IOWA. 
Mary T. Jacobson, Blakesburg. 
Claude M. Sullivan, Cherokee. 
George A. Huffman, Des Moines. 
Benjamine R. Mowery, Maquoketa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Bess M. Driscoll, Clarendon. 


VERMONT. 
Alice E. Barrett, Milton. 
TENNESSEE, 


Robert A. Potter, Crossville. 

Fred B. Harrington, Erwin. 

Haggia M. Miller, Mountain City. 

James Bond, National Soldiers Home, 

Hammond Fowler, Rockwood. 

James A. Byrd, Tracy City. s 
‘Archer H. Jones, Trezevant. 

Claude L. Boyd, Waynesboro. 

Charles H. O'Meara, Westmoreland. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Erccuticve nomination withdrawn from the Senate April 28, 1920. 
UNITED States TARIFF Com MISSION, 


Theodore E. Burton to be a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, April 28, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, draw near to us, we beseech Thee, as 
we draw neär to Thee, in faith, hope, and confidence in the 
overruling of Thy providence to the eternal good of Thy children. 

The world is in sorrow and distress because of the wayward- 
ness of Thy children, and we pray that Thy spirit may domi- 
nate our hearts, that the lowering clouds which have settled 
down upon us may be dispersed by the light of heayen, and 
Thy kingdom come in all our hearts and Thy will be done in 
earth as in heaven through the glorious example of Thy son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord and Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. E. O. Perry, a very prominent business man of Spring- 
field, Ill., in which he suggests a way by which we might raise 
money to pay bonuses to the soldier boys. I believe it is worthy 
of consideration, and I ask unanimous consent that it be inserted 
in the RECORD. í 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Record the letter referred to. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, has the gentleman 
transmitted the letter to the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not. 

Mr, GARD. Is not that the proper place for it to go? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is probably true. 

Mr. GARD. The Ways and Means Committee is the committee 
that passes on this matter of bonus legislation. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think it has any jurisdiction over 
the proposition suggested in this letter. 

Mr. GARD. I do not believe that we should cumber the 
Record with a lot of letters, especially when the Ways and 
Means Committee is here and the gentleman who represents the 
steering committee. 

Mr. WHEELER, 
comes up at all. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the text of an 
address I deliyered before the Advertising Club of the city of 
Baltimore last Wednesday, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
an address which he delivered before the Advertising Club in 
the city of Baltimore last Wednesday. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 13266, 
being the District appropriation bill, disagree to all the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the District ap- 
propriation bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and asks 
for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman whether or not if, by action in an- 
other body for about the fifth time the almost unanimous ac- 
tion of this House on various occasions has been set aside and 
ignored and done away with, we are going to have the right to 
vote in this House on the half-and-half proposition before the 
Senate action is agreed to by the conferees? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will state to the gentleman this, 
that I agree with all he has said. There have been a very great 
number of votes on this proposition. And I now, as a conferee, 
will state, furthermore, that before I consent to the restoration 
of the half-and-half this House will have to direct me by a vote 
to do so. 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, may I ask the 


It should go before another committee if it 


gentleman if he has consulted with the probable conferee on ~ 


this side of the House as to his action in this matter? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I presume the gentleman refers 
to Mr. BUCHANAN? 

Mr. GARNER, Yes, sir. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I haye not since this bill came 
from the Senate, but I think our previous conferences warrant 
me in saying that Mr. BUCHANAN and myself are virtually in 
accord on most of the items in this bill. 

Mr, GARNER. It ought to be the custom, I think, in the 
House of Representatives, where a gentleman gets up and asks 
unanimous consent to take certain action in reference to bills 
that go to conference, to consult the minority side of the House, 
especially the man who is likely to be his conferee, in order that 
there might be some unanimity of action. We do not know—at 
least I do not know—but what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Buchaxax] might have some motion that he would want to 
make, or some suggestion, or some agreement, or something of 
that kind before he would wish to let this go to conference. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I can not say positively, but I am 
quite certain that Mr. BUCHANAN, if he were present, would give 
unanimous consent to a conference on this bill. However, if 
the gentleman wishes to make objection until the gentleman 
from Texas comes in, I will withdraw my request for the 
Present. 

Mr. GARNER, I wish you would. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will. 


EQUALIZATION OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9369, with 
Senate amendments, and ask that the House agree to all the 
amendments of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table and agree to the 


Senate amendments to a bill which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9369) to revise and equalize rates of pensions to certain 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to certain widows, 
former widows, dependent parents and children of such soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines, and to certain Army nurses, and granting pensions 
and increase of pensions in certain cases, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I recall that my colleague [Mr. 
Brack] raised some objection to the consideration of this 
agreement the other day, and I do not see him at the moment on 
the floor of the House. I wonder if Mr. Brack has withdrawn 
his objection? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I supposed he understood that 
the matter simply went over until this morning. The objection 
he made was to a matter that is not involved in the amendments 
at all. 

Mr. GARNER. But he did not withdraw his objection yes- 
terday. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say as to 
his colleague from Texas that he suggested that this bill go 
over until this morning. 

Mr. GARNER. He did, and I thought the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FULLER] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, ASH- 
BROOK] would have sufficient interest in the bill to consult with 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] in order to get him to 
withdraw his objection, Whether they did that or not I do not 
know. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I had a short conference with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Brack] yesterday, and he said he would 
look into this bill. He did not say whether he would withdraw 
his objection or not. I want to say while I am on my feet that 
I think the objections he raised to this bill were very ill founded, 
He contended that the widows of the soldiers of the late war 
ought to have the same pension as the widows of the soldiers of 
the Civil War, while the widows of the late war are 18 or 20 
year old girls and the widows of the Civil War are 75 to 80 
years old. There is no justice in such a contention. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, that is simply a mere matter of 
opinion, and I am sure the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] will never get 
together on the question or the policy of pensions. I shall 
object until they see the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. . To-day is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be in order to-morrow to call up Senate bill 1699, pro- 
viding for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service and to consider the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow it may in order to call up the 
Senate retirement bill and consider it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are you going to consider it under 
the general rules of the House? 
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Mr. MONDELL, My request was simply to bring it up for 
consideration. 

Mr. GARNER. That will enable you to have an hour’s debate 
and then move the previous question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is a Union Calendar bill, and 
the House will have to go into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MONDELL, At that time I suppose there will be some 
arrangement made satisfactory to both sides as to the time of 
general debate. My request saves the necessity of getting a rule 
and taking up time on the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. LxIIInaCH, who has this 
matter in charge, stated to me yesterday morning that he was 
going to have a rule brought in that was going to prescribe 
the amount of debate and limit it, and that it was going to be 
limited entirely to the bill, and so forth. Probably that rule is 
now resting peacefully in the hip pocket of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] and this is merely a preliminary. 

Mr. MONDELL. No. There is no necessity for having a 
rule, providing unanimous consent is given to take up the 
matter in the usual way, and when that is determined the 
House can determine as to the general debate. 

Mr, GARRETT rose. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. 
Speaker—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. GARRETT]. 


Reserving the right to object, 


I have an impression, obtained from some- 
where, somehow, that there has been a ruling by the Chair 
that when a bill is taken up by unanimous consent it is con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Have I 
the correct impression about that? Does that apply only te 
private bills? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I assumed in making my re- 
quest that the bill would be considered in the ordinary way. 
Unless unanimous consent is given at the time by the House, 
aio be necessary to go into Committee of the Whole on the 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will so interpret it. 

Mr. GARRETT. While I am on my feet, may I make an 
inquiry of the Chair? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested that per- 
haps gentlemen will understand the request better if I put 
it in the form of a request that it may be in order to move 
to go into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of this 
bill to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that it may be in order to move to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole to-morrow morning for the consideration 
of the retirement bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman if his intention or plan is to 
dispose of this bill to-morrow? Does he consider it reasonable 
and possible? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think we probably will be able to dis- 
pose of it to-morrow, although I do not know. No one can 
tell. 

Mr. SIMS. May I suggest to the gentleman that I think his 
request is absolutely for the benefit of the legislation itself? 

Mr. MONDELL, I think so. 

Mr. SIMS. I had the honor of reporting such a bill the last 
time, and I know it will be better to report it under the general 
rules of the House than to abrogate or set aside those general 
rules. I hope there will be no objection to the gentleman's 
request. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The request being that it shall be in 
order to-morrow to move to go into Committee of the Whole for 
the consideration of this bill, if the bill should not be passed 
to-morrow will this order continue? 

Mr. MONDELL. I assume that the bill would be the unfin- 
ished busiriess if it were not disposed of to-morrow. . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think that would depend 
upon whether the previous question had been ordered or not. 
If the previous question were not ordered, it would not be con- 
sidered as unfinished business. : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think the gentleman should make the 
request that the bill should have a privileged status, so that 
it would be in order to take it up at any time, and give notice 
that it will be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what I had in mind. That is my 
view of the rule. Ñ 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There have been rulings to the con- 
trary. 
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Mr. MONDELL. If there is any question about it, it should 
be understood that we would take the bill up and it would be 
unfinished business until it was disposed of. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It seems to me if that bill is taken 
up to-morrow, it ought to be finished to-morrow. There is noth- 
ing in it that is difficult to understand, whether you are for it 
or against it. If everybody talked about that who wants to talk 
about it, they would be talking about it next week. I do hope it 
will be finished to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. You can never tell about it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman knows as well as I 
do that 50 men will want to speak about this simply in order to 
get their names in the newspapers 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That would be a good reason, then, for 
not finishing it to-morrow, in the event we take it up to- 


morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

‘There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-AfORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when ‘the House adjourns to-night it adjourn until 11 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. MONDELL. I make that request in order that there may 
be that much more time for the consideration of the bill. If we 
get through, we can adjourn early. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I object; and I will 
tell you about this 11 o’clock business, If the House would go 
to work and clean up the business in this House that ought to 
be cleaned up, I am willing to agree to meet at 11 o’clock every 
day until we get through with it, and when we get through with 
it go home. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. May I make a suggestion to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It was a very frequent practice while 
the gentleman from Missouri was occupying the position of 
Speaker for the majority leader, Mr. UNpEerwoop, and after- 
wards the majority leader, Mr. Krronty, to ask that the House 
meet at 11 o'clock. I never objected—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, you were very kind 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I never objected on this side of the 
House, although frequently it was very inconvenient, and I re- 


frained from objecting on the theory that the majority of the 


House ought to have the right to say without compulsion when 
the House should meet in order to get through with the business 
of the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
have no criticism to make of the gentleman’s objection. It is 
more or less inconvenient to meet at 11 o’clock; I realize that, 
and I will not quarrel with the gentleman if he persists in his 
view of the matter. But I think we are, all of us, anxious to 
dispose of this bill, if possible, to-morrow. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you will agree to dispose of this 
bill to-morrow, I will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not promise the gentleman that. I 
hope that that is what will happen. 

Mr. QUIN. I will not agree to it at all. For that reason I 
will object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, BLACK. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On April 24, 1920: 

H. R. 11578. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12581. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village and township of Shelly, Norman County, Minn., and the 
township of Caledonia, Traill County, N. Dak., and their sne- 
cessors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Red River 
of the North on the boundary line between the said States, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 12956. An act extending the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew, in the State of Arkansas; 


H. R. 13253. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 


Elmer Red River Bridge 
Red River; 

H. R. 10917. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the National Education Association of the United 
States ”; and 

H. J. Res, 301. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant revocable licenses for the removal of sand and 
gravel from Fort Douglas Military Reservation for industrial 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 18677. An act making appropriations to supply a de- 
ficiency in the appropriations for the Federal control of trans- 
portation systems and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 13266. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2448) for relief of 
certain officers of the United States Army, and for other pur- 
poses, had requested a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Carper, and Mr. Myers as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


EQUALIZATION OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Brack] is present, and he informs me that he will not 
object to the consideration of the Fuller pension bill. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request 
to take from the Speaker's table H. R. 9369, with Senate amend- 
ments, and that the House agree to all of the amendments of the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table a House bill with Senate amend- 
ments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 9369) to revise and 
equalize rates of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the Civil War, to certain widows, former widows, dependent 
parents and children of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and 
to certain Army nurses, and granting pensions and increase of 
pensions in certain cases. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
want it made clear that I am opposed to this bill, but I with- 
draw my objection to the request for present consideration, be- 
cause I realize that I can not by my opposition to the bill pre- 
vent its passage and consideration at a later date. I realize 
that no substantial gain could be made by delaying the vote. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I thank the gentleman, 

The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Futter] included the proposition that the House agree to 
the amendments of the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Let the amendments be reported. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the Journal ought not to show 
that unanimous consent was given to agree to these amend- 
ments. Why not let the Journal and Rxconẽů show that the 
gentleman moved to concur in the Senate amendments? + 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I think that is the 
proper course, and I move to agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the amendments ought to 
be reported. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The amendments of the Senate were read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. FULLER ‘of Illinois, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Senate amendments were agreed to was 
laid on the table. 

BILLS ON THE UNION CALENDAR. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I have gotten the impression that there has 
been a ruling that where unanimous consent is given for the 
consideration of a bill on the Union Calendar it will be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Am I cor- 
rect about that? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, on unanimous-consent day, or 
else on Private Calendar day, made that ruling. It reverted to 
a practice that was formerly prevalent in the House, the Chair 
thinking that it saved the time that it took to make one motion. 


Co. to construct a bridge across the 
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Mr. GARRETT. I am not quarreling with the decision of the 
Chair, but it was made at a time when I was necessarily away, 
and I simply desired to get clear in my own mind the scope of 
the ruling for future guidance. Do I understand that the rule 
goes no further than bills upon the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar and the Private Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had that in mind. It was on 
one of those days when the Chair made the ruling, and he had 
that exclusively in mind. Whether to extend it to any such 
request as was made this morning, the Chair will reflect on 
that. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday, and the 
call rests with the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. When the House adjourned on last Calendar Wednesday 
there was pending a bill which the Clerk will report. 


STANDARDS FOR HAMPERS, ETC. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 12350) to fix stand- 
ards for hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets for 
fruits and vegetables, to establish a standard box for apples, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. DowEtt] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12350) to fix standards for hampers, 
round stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, 
to establish a standard box for apples, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Dowex in the chair. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, we ought to have a quorum here 
to consider this bill, and I make the point of no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One 
hundred and twelve Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, at the time the House adjourned 
on last Calendar Wednesday I think there was pending an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN, When the House adjourned on last Calen- 
dar Wednesday the pending question was on the adoption of the 
committee amendment at the top of page 3, with an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substitute to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers a sub- 
stitute, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the amendment 
offered by myself be again reported, so that Members can under- 
stand what it was. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the Clerk will 
report the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gannzrr to the committee amendment: 
Page 3, line 2, after the word “ inches,” strike out the remainder of the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VESTAL as a substitute to the amendment 
offered by Mr. GARRETT: Page 3, line 7, after the word “inches,” strike 
out the remainder of the line, and all of lines 8, 9, 10, 11, and i2. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer this substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] because I believe we ought to keep the general contour or 
style of the baskets or hampers sought to be standardized. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
simply strikes out the remainder of the paragraph after line 2 
and leaves in the paragraph the standardization of the capacity 
of the hamper or basket. I think it is well not only to do that, 
but that the style of the hamper should also be included in this 
paragraph. The evidence before the committee was to the effect 
that in the Bureau of Markets an investigation has been going 
on for a year and a half or two years with the manufacturers 
and with the transportation lines, and that it was practically 
agreed between them that it was necessary really to have uni- 
formity in the shape of these baskets so as to be more economi- 
cally transported. It is for that reason that I believe a uni- 
formity ought to be established in the style of these baskets 
because it is worth something to keep that as well as to keep the 
size down in number. 4 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. The objection which I undertook to suggest 


to the House was predicated very largely on whether we had the 
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legal power under the Constitution to do what is sought to be 
done. I do not know that there is any particular objection, as- 
suming that we have the power, to retaining the provision about 
the diameter. I do not know whether we have the power or not. 
I do not know that there is any objection if the other parts of the 
bill, as I.assume they do, properly safeguard the ordinary every- 
day use of these things in the homes and local markets. 

But there were gentlemen whose objection went further than 
any objection that I suggested, and that was that the effect of 
this would be to determine the material out of which the recep- 
tacles were made. The gentleman’s amendment proposes to 
strike that out. But may I call the attention of the gentleman 
and ask his opinion about the language that does remain in, 
namely, “ the inside diameter between the staves at the upper 
edge of the top inside hoop,” and so on? Will not the effect of 
that be to in a way restrict the material out of which the re- 
ceptacles are made? In other words, would it not virtually 
compel wood? I think it was the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MacGrecor] who stated that there were now in use re- 
ceptacles made of a composition of some kind. 

Mr, VESTAL. It was the purpose of my substitute, I will 
say, to try to correct that very proposition. I thought that this 
substitute would take care of that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. If the measure is left in the way 
the gentleman proposes, would not the construction of the con- 
tainer be confined to wood? Is it not entirely possible that 
containers may be made hereafter otherwise than from wood? 
Possibly they may be made of wire or of some other substance 
than wood, such as hard, corrugated strawboard capable of 
carrying vegetables. One criticism I have is that the basket 
or hamper, if the gentleman’s idea is carried out, must be con- 
structed of wood, and that to use anything else would be penal- 
ized by section 7. 

Mr. VESTAL. I will say that that is not the purpose. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But I submit to my friend that 
that would be the construction if the bill was adopted with the 
section under consideration as it now stands. 

Mr, GARRETT. It has occurred to me from a hasty reading 
that if the gentleman would further agree to strike out the 
words, in line 4, “ between staves,” and also the words “inside 
hoop,” that the situation he desires to create will have been 
reached. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I will agree to that further 
amendment, I think that would be all right. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If you agree to that amendment, the 
gentleman will realize that a similar correction should be made 
in other portions of the bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VESTAL as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Ganunrr: Page 3, line 4, after the word “ diameter,” 
strike out the words “ between staves,” and in line 4, after the word 
“top,” strike out the words “inside hoop.” And after the word 
st inches,” in line 7, strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment does not 
obviate the objection that instead of prescribing a standard of 
measure you are prescribing a style of container. I think that 
when you look at the justification for this in the Constitution 
you will see that you are without power to enact it in that 
form. It says that they shall have the right to fix the standard 
of weights and measures. You fix that by saying how many 
cubic inches there shall be in five-eighths of a bushel hamper. 
When you have done that you have exhausted your power; you 
can not go on and say that that hamper shall be of a certain 
shape, so many inches in diameter on the bottom and so many 
at the top. You are probably doing something that may be 
desirable, but something that the Constitution has not conferred 
upon Congress the power to do. It is a matter that will cer- 
tainly be questioned. - 

I know of a gentleman who manufactures his own crates for 
shipping peaches. He has enough manufactured already to last 
for two years. Now, you say to him you have got to have so 
many inches at the bottom and so many at the top. That means 
that he has got to throw away everything he has on hand. 
Not only that, but hereafter he has got to manufacture in a 
certain way, and if his mechanics—who are not supposed to be 
skilled mechanics—should make a mistake he is penalized for 
using it. Not only that, but you might just as well, and it would 
be just as desirable, to put a clause in that they have got to 
be honestly and faithfully filed—no holes in the packing; that 
they have to be filled to the top; and everybody realizes that 
you can not do that. I submit that the whole proposition is 
beyond the power of Congress, and that it is going to cause a 
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great deal of confusion. I am opposed to the substitute, and I 
think the Garrett amendment ouglit to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the modification of 
the amendment by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL]? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The question now is 
upon the substitute of the gentleman from Indiana to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the amendment 
will be again reported as modified. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, at the same time may we not 
have the Garrett amendment reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the Garrett amendment and the Vestal amendment as modified. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
Garrett amendment and the Vestal amendment. 2 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a 
practical suggestion before the vote is taken. If this measure 
is adopted, then the containers will have to be used for the 
transportation of the commodities named. That I suppose is 
conceded. Has the committee taken into consideration the fact 
that transportation is very different under different conditions? 
The distinction I now have in mind is between the movement by 
freight and the movement by express. Looking at the thing 
from a practical point of view, one sort of container might be 
necessary or desirable in shipping by freight and another kind 
of container might be desirable in shipping by express. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has stressed that point. In con- 
sidering this matter of standardization, I submit that fact to the 
consideration of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TILLMAN) there were—ayes 35, noes 40. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and seven Members 
present; a quorum. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers on the vote. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the request for tellers comes too late. 


The CHAIRMAN. It does not come too late. Those in favor 


of ordering tellers will rise and stand until counted. [After 
counting.] Forty-three gentlemen have risen, a sufficient 
number. 


The Chair appointed Mr. VESTAL and Mr. GARRETT to act as 
tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
67, noes 59. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question now is on the amendment as 
amended. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


P: 3, line 13, within the parentheses, strike out the letter “c” and 
insert the letter d.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, this bill as reported by the 
committee is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the standard hampers for fruits and vege- 
tables shall be 1-peck hamper, -bushel hamper, 1-bushel hamper, and 
14-bushel hamper, which, respectively, shall be of the capacity an 
form to the specifications set forth in this section. 

(a) The standard 1- hamper shall contain 537.6 cubic inches, 
and conform to the fo yiia specifications : The inside diameter be- 
tween staves at the upper ge of the top inside hoop shall be 103 
inches; the inside diameter of the bottom shall be 61 inches; the inside 
length of the staves shall be 9§ inches; the inside top hoop shall be 
one-tenth of an inch thick and set with its upper edge even with the 
upper ends of the staves; each stave be not less than one-tenth 
a an inch thick and 103 inches long; and the bottom piece shall be 
one-half of an inch thick. 

b) The standard one-half bushel hamper shall contain 1,075.21 cubic 
inches, and conform to the following specifications: The inside diam- 
eter between staves at the upper edge of the top inside hoop shall be 
13 inches; the inside diameter of the bottom shall be 83 inches; the 
inside length of the staves shall be 12 inches; the inside top hoop shall 
be one-ninth of an inch thick and set with its upper edge even with 
the upper ends of the staves; each stave shali be not less than one- 
tenth of an inch thick and i2Ẹ inches long; and the bottom piece 
shall be five-cighths of an inch thick, 
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d) The standard 14-bushel hamper shall contain 3,225.63 cubic 
inches and conform to either of the following fications : 

(1) The diameter between staves at the upper of the 
top inside hoop shall be 161 inches; the inside diameter of the bottom 
poo be 9 inches; the inside length’ of the staves to the upper edge of 
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of the bottom at the corners shall be 8} inches by 14 inches. The in- 
side depth at the corners shall be 53 inches. 

(2) The approximate inside dimensions of the top across the center 
shall be 113 inches by 17 es. The approximate inside dimensions 
of the bottom at the corners shall be 8} inches 14% inches. The 
inside depth of the basket at the corners shall be 5 ine 

(3) The inside dimensions of the square-cornered splint basket at the 
top shall be 8§ inches by 171 inches. The inside dimensions of the 
bottom shall be 8 inches by 16% inches. The inside depth at the cor- 
ners shall be 52 inches. 

one The 16-quart splint basket shall contain 1,075.21 cubie inches, 
a conform to the specifications in one of the three following num- 
bered subdivisions : 

(1) The approximate inside dimensons of the top across the center 
shall be 103 inches by 183 inches. The eo bg emacs inside dimensions 
of the bottom at the corners shall be 84 inc by 16 inches. The inside 
depth at the corners shall be 63 inches. 


(2) The approximate inside dimensions of the top across the center 


shall be 111 inches by 19} inches. The approximate inside dimensions 
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of the bottom at the corners shall be 81 inches by 16} inches. The 
inside depth at the corners shall be 6 inches. 

(3) The inside dimensions of the square-cornered splint basket at 
the top shall be 9 inches by 19 inches. The inside dimensions of the 
bottom shall be 8} inches by 18 inches. The inside depth at the cor- 
ners shall be 6% inches. > 

(e) The 24-quart splint basket shall contain 1,612.8 cubic inches, and 
conform to the specifications in the three following numbered subdivi- 
sions : 

(1) The approximate inside dimensions of the top across the center 
shall be 12 inches by 20 inches. The 8 inside dimensions of 
the bottom at the corners shall be 10 inches by 174 inches, The inside 
depth of the basket at the corners shall be 73 inches, 

(2) The approximate inside dimensions of the top across the center 
shall be 12 inches by 23 inches. The approximate inside dimensions of 
the bottom at the corners shall be 9 inches by 19 inches. The inside 
depth of the basket at the corners shall be 7 inches. 

(3) Tue inside dimensions of the square-cornered splint basket at the 
top shall be 10§ inches by 221 inches. The inside dimensions of the 
bottom shall be 98 inches 1 inches. The inside depth of the basket 
at the corners shall be 7 ches, 

Sec. 4. That the standard box for apples shall contain 2,173.5 cubic 
inches when measured without distention of its parts, and conform to 
the following dimensions: The length of the box shall be 18 inches, its 
width shall be 114 inches, and its depth shall be 103 inches, all inside 
measurements. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall in bis regulations un- 
der this act prescribe such tolerances as he may find necessary to allow 
in the capacities and specifications for hampers, round-stave baskets, 
splint baskets, and the standard apple box, and parts thereof set forth 
in sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this act, in order to provide for reasonable 
variations occurring in the course of manufacture and handling, and 
shall also prescribe such tolerances as he 1 find necessary to allow 
for the purposes of section 7 of this act in the quantities of fruits or 
vegetables in hampers, round-stave baskets, splint baskets, and the 
standard apple box, in order to provide for the natural shrinkage of 
such contents after packing. If a cover be used upon any hamper, 
basket, or box mentioned in said section, it shall be securely fastened or 
attached in such a manner, subject to the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as not to reduce the capacity of such hamper, basket, or 
box below that prescribed therefor. 

Sec. 6. That in order to provide for the me economical use of space 
in Lay ag transportation, or for the greater conservation of material 
or labor manufacture or handling. or of the contents in course of 
shipment, of hampers, round-stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits 
or vegetables, or apple boxes, or parts thereof, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, whenever he finds necessary, may, in his regulations, prescribe 
specifications with respect to the material used. or the dimensions 
thereof, for such hampers, round-stave baskets, splint baskets, or apple 
boxes, or parts thereof in addition to, differing from, or su ing 
those set forth in sections 1, 2, 3, or 4 of this act, but not parting 
from the respective capacities therein prescribed. Such specifications 
sball not supersede any specifications set forth in this act until a 
period of at least six months shall have elapsed after public notice 
shall have been given following an opportunity afforded the interested 
public for a hearing. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be unlawful to manufacture for sale or ship- 
ment, offer for sale, or ship, or to import or cause to be imported 
into the continental United States, hampers, round stave baskets, or 
splint baskets for fruits or vegetables, or apple boxes, either filled or 
unfilled, or parts of such hampers, round stave baskets, splint baskets, 
apple boxes that do not comply with this act; or fruits or vegetables 
not sold or offered for sale by standard net weight or by numerical 
count, in hampers, round stave baskets, splint baskets, or apple boxes 
that at the time of such offer for sale, shipment, or importation are 
not filled to the full capacity thereof, stricken measure, subject to such 
tolerances as may be prescribed in the regulations under this act: 
Provided, That this act shall not apply to baskets or other containers 
haying capacities less than 4 quarts which comply with the pro- 
visions of the act approved August 31, 1916, entitled “An act to fix 
standards for Climax baskets for grapes and other fruits and vege- 
tables, and to fix standards for baskets and other containers for small 
fruits, berries, and vegetables, and for other purposes (39 U. S. Stat. 
L.. p. 673), and the regulations thereunder. Any individual, partner- 
ship, association, or corporation that willfully violates this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $100 or imprisonment not 
exceeding 60 days, or both. 

Sec. 8. That any hamper, round stave basket, or splint basket for 
fruits or Teperi or any apple box, whether filled or unfilled, or 
parts of such hampers, round stave baskets, splint baskets, or apple 
boxes, not complying with this act, which shall be manufactured for 
sale or shipment, offered for sale, sold, shipped, or imported, may be 
proceeded against in any district court of the United States within the 
district where the same shall be found and may be seized for con- 
fiscation by a process of libel for condemnation. Upon request, the 
person entitled shall be permitted to retain or take possession of the 
contents of such hampers, baskets, or boxes, but, in the absence of 
such request.or when the perishable nature of such contents makes 
such action immediately necessary, the same shall be disposed of by 
destruction or sale as the court or a judge thereof may direct. If 
such hampers, round stave baskets, splint baskets, or apple boxes, or 
parts thereof be found in such proceeding to be contar to this act, 
the same shall be disposed of destruction, except at the court 
may by order direct that such hampers, baskets, or boxes, or parts 
be returned to the owner thereof, or sold, upon the payment of the 
costs of such proceeding and the execution and delivery of a good 
and sufficient bond to the effect that such hampers, baskets, or boxes, 
or parts shall not be sold or otherwise dis of or used contrary 
to law. Tue proceeds of any sale under this section, less legal costs 
and charges, shall be paid over to the person entitled thereto. The 
proceedings in such seizure cases shall conform as near as may be to 
the proceedings in admiralty, except that either party may demand 
trial Ba jury of any issue of fact joined in such cases and all such 
proceedings shall be at the suit and in the name of the United States. 

Sec. 9. That this act shall not prohibit the manufacture for sale or 
shipment, offer for sale, sale, or shipment of hampers, round stave 
baskets, splint baskets, apple boxes, or parts thereof to any foreign 
country in accordance with the specifications of a foreign consignee or 
customer not contrary to the law of such foreign country; nor shall 
this act apply to hampers having a capacity of 12 bushels or more, or 
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to hampers for bananas of the shape now in commercial use having 
less than such capacity, if any, or to round stave baskets having a 
capacity of 2} bushels or more, or to apple boxes having a capacity 
of 11 bushels or more. 

Sec. 10. That this act shall not be understood or construed as in an 
way repealing the act of July 28, 1866 (Rev. Stats. U. S., secs. 3569, 
5 223 legalizing the use of the weights and measures of the metric 
ystem. 


Bec. 11. That it shall be the duty of each United States district attor- 
ney to whom satisfactory evidence of any violation of this act is pre- 
sented to cause appropriate p ings to be commenced and prose- 
cuted in the proper courts of the United States in his district for the 
enforcement of the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 12, That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to prescribe 
such regulations as he may find necessary for carrying into effect the 
provisions of this act, and to cause such examinations and tests to be 
made as ag Hr necessary in order to determine whether hampers, 
round stave baskets, splint baskets, and apple boxes, or parts thereof, 
subject to this act, meet its requirements. For said purpose the au- 
thorized officers and agents of the Department of Agriculture may visit 
factories, stock rooms, and other places of business where such hampers, 
baskets, and boxes, or parts thereof, are manufactured or held for sale 
or shipment or offered for sale, may enter cars, vessels, other vehicles, 
and places under the control of carriers engaged in the transportation 
of such hampers, baskets, and boxes, or parts thereof, and may take 
samples of such hampers, baskets, and boxes, or parts, the cost of which 
samples, upon request, shall be paid to the person entitled. 

Sec. 13. That for carrying out the purposes of this act the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate with State, county, and 
municipal authorities, manufacturers, dealers, and shippers, to employ 
such persons and means, and to pay such expenses, including rent, 
printing, publications, and the purchase of supplies and equipment, in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, as he shall find to be necessary, 
for which purposes the sum of $10,000 is appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, available immediately 
and until expended. 

Sec. 14, That sections 7 and 8 of this act shall become effective, at 
but not before the expiration of one year following the Ist day of Novem- 
ber next succeeding the passage of this act. 

By reference to lines 4 and 5 on page 3, even with the com- 
mittee amendment adopted, gentlemen will see that the standard 
container must be 144 inches across the top. Of course, that 
means a measurement which they have taken of a certain kind 
of basket manufactured out of a certain kind of material. It 
is true, and I concede it for the sake of argument, that the meas- 
urement of most of the baskets manufactured out of a certain 
material will be very properly so fixed, if vou are going to go 
that far and if you think you have the constitutional authority 
to go that far. It would be very proper under such circum- 
stances to fix that as the top measurement, but you will imme- 
diately outlaw the use of other materials which are thinner and 
which tests show are as strong or stronger than the material you 
figured on when you established this particular standard. 

Here is another thing which has been overlooked: I have had 
certain tests made during the last week since this bill was taken 
up for consideration. I desire to state that I have no basket 
factory in my district that I know of. We import our baskets 
from elsewhere. I have the largest peach orchard in the world 
in my district. I do not know whether Mr. Johnson, the peach 
king, is for or against this measure, and it makes no difference, 
because, although he is one of the closest friends I have in the 
world, if he were to favor it I would oppose it, because it is 
vicious in principle. These baskets, I would state for the benefit 
of those who are not familiar with the subject, are put up in 
“nests” at the factory. They are manufactured not only out 
of “green” material but out of damp material. They are 
jammed together and stacked up, and by actual tests of a nest 
of baskets that was carried over from last season, in a ware- 
house in my district, the bottom basket of the nest into which all 
of the other baskets are crushed down was nearly 1 inch wider 
on the top measurement than the top basket. It was more nearly 
three-quarters of an inch than anything else. The gentleman 
from Indiana says that we are going to provide for differentials 
by authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to provide toler- 
ances. Of course, you have to do that. You recognize the silli- 
ness of undertaking to say that if a basket happens to be a 
quarter òf an inch or half an inch out of line, the man who used 
it would be a criminal. Therefore you must provide for differ- 
entials. What do you do? You refer that matter to an admin- 
istrative officer. What differential is he going to establish? If 
he establishes three-quarters of an inch, so as to make allow- 
ance for the “crush” of the “nest,” then you defeat the very 
object you have in mind, because it would be possible then for 
manufacturers to make the differential in the beginning and 
insist, if one of their baskets is found beyond the differential, 
that it was correct at the time of manufacture when it left 
him in the “green” material. If you are going to pass this 
bill, you ought to say when that measurement shall be fixed, and 
I suggest to the committee in all seriousness that it would be 
best to fix it at the time of manufacture. If you do not do that, 
you will have confusion. That calls attention to the real vicious- 
ness of the bill. Aside from the constitutional question, the 
American people submitted very willingly during the war to all 


t kinds of supervision and all kinds of control of their business. 
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They are very rightfully sick and disgusted with Federal 
interference with their business. If you pass a bill like this 
you affect the small fruit grower, and there are many of them 
seattered over this whole country, who puts up a small amount 
of his produce, not for interstate shipment, but maybe he is sell- 
ing to some local merchant, or he may be sending it to some local 
canning factory, or something or another. He knows—and he 
knows it because you will have your Federal inspector snoop- 
ing around—if he makes a mistake in the size of his basket or 
hamper he is to be haled into a Federal court to establish the 
bona fides of his intent and defend a basket which he did not 
manufacture, and I venture the assertion that there are not a 
half dozen men in this House who can take the dimensions of 
a basket 1 inch off one way from its standard dimensions and 
figure out the cubic contents of a basket that is circular at the 
top and has a curve at the bottom. It takes a skillful mathema- 
tician to do that, I can not do it. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO, I will. 

Mr. KELLER. Does the gentleman know that the small fruit 
growers are in favor of this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I will ask for five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr, KELLER. And they want to furnish the public honest 
measurement, and the reason for this bill is because the big man 
does not want to furnish an honest bushel, but the small growers, 
the small fruit growers, are for this bill. 

Mr. WINGO, Well, I do not think the large fruit growers or 
the small fruit growers want to furnish a dishonest measure. 

Mr. KELLER. There are certain men—— 

Mr. WINGO. I deny it—I challenge it. 

The gentleman could not make that statement in any fruit 
growers’ association in the United States. Bert Johnson is the 
largest fruit grower in the world, he is the peach king, and as 
his personal friend I resent the imputation placed upon his 
integrity. He is as honest as the gentleman. I will take Bert 
Johnson’s word as against the gentleman’s solemn oath. No 
man who has had any dealings with him or any of the other 
large growers can say that they are trying to furnish a dishonest 
basket. Here is what the public is protesting against. It is 
against the retailer, the commission merchant selling them some- 
thing for a bushel or two bushels that are not that. That is 
what they are protesting against. They are protesting against 
partially filled and deceptively packed containers. They are not 
protesting against the size of the container, Why should any 
fruit grower undertake to defraud the ultimate consumer when 
he gets no benefit out of it? 

It is the commission man who gets the benefit. It is he who 
suggests to the fruit grower that he fill his basket of peaches a 
little less; do not fill them quite so full. He is the man who 
suggests it to the fruit grower; the peach grower does not do it. 
He undertakes to comply with the requirements of the trade. 
The packers undertake to comply with the standard require- 
ments recognized by the market, and if you want to prevent 
fraud I am with you. Under the interstate-commerce clause of 
the Constitution you can bar from interstate commerce a fraudu- 
lent package; but you can have a container, one of these baskets, 
and comply with the standard under this bill, and what can he 
do? He can fill the contents of the container three-.ourths, or 
leave 2 inches off the top if he wants to, or by packing it in such 
a manner, and any gentleman who has consulted an expert 
packer knows that if you pack peaches one way you can reduce 
the cubic contents of the basket about 13 or 14 per cent. But 
that is regarded as dishonest packing, and the larger fruit 
orchard growers refuse to pack that way. Yet if you had even 
your standard basket, if you wanted to pack fraudulently so as 
to deceive the public, you could still doit. But to go back to the 
proposition. You will depress the small fruit grower. He will 
say, “I am afraid of this Federal interference, this new govern- 
mental inspection agency.” Every Member of this House—and 
this is serious—knows you have men every week writing in com- 
plaining that some Federal inspector is inspecting their business 
and interfering. Why, gentlemen, I have had a man who car- 
ried one load of passengers over a mountain road in an automo- 
bile have a Federal inspector representing the Revenue De- 
partment call him to account and scare him nearly to death 
and force him to pay a Federal tax. It was over one of the 
_ highest mountains between the Appalachian Mountains and the 
Rocky Mountains, and the only way to get passengers over was 
to go around by rail, a 24-hour trip. Of course, when it was 
called to the attention of the department they made a refund, 
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Mr. MADDEN. What did the man want with the revenue? 

Mr. WINGO. Wanted to make a showing as a revenue officer. 
If the citizen had been a standard carrier in competition with 
the railroads, he would be liable. But what did they care; they 
wanted to make a good showing. Now, when an inspection 
starts—and you have started out with $10,000—before you get 
through you will have another inspection service “ snooping 
around“ the small orchard not alone in my district but in every 
district of the United States with this kind of a bill, and very 
soon you will have men afraid to kiss their wives, because it will, 
they fear, violate some Federal regulation. I called attention 
once before on this floor that there were some men advocating 
a thermometer that will deceive people in the wintertime by 
registering 70 when, as a matter of fact, it was only 60. I called 
attention at that time that the first thing you know you win 
have some bill regulating the period of gestation. I made that 
remark as a piece of wit, and much to my surprise I received 
communications from several people that they were in favor of it, 
and that the Grecian people proved by practice such a thing 
feasible, 

Mr. MADDEN. 
candle and a stove. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 1, strike out the letter“ d“ and 
insert in lieu thereof the letter “ e.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 2, line 4, after the word“ diameter,” strike out 
the words“ between staves,” and after the word “top,” in the 
Same line, strike out the words “inside hoop,” and after the 
word “inches,” in line 7, strike out the remainder of the para- 
graph. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. VESTAL: Page 2, line 4, after the word “ dl- 
ameter,” strike out the words “ between staves,” and in the same line, 
after the word “top,” strike out the words “inside hoop.” And in 
line 7, after the word “inches,” strike out the remainder of the para- 


graph. 

Mr. QUIN, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the gentle- 
man from Indiana explain the meaning of the amendment. 

Mr. VESTAL. It is to make the bill conform to the amend- 
ment passed a few moments ago, on page 3, under section “.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a sub- 
stitute to strike out all of the paragraph after the word 
“inches,” in line 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment as a substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. Winco for the amendment offered by Mr. 
VESTAL: Page 2, line 7, after the word “ inches,“ strike out the re- 
mainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is not a substitute. 

Mr. WINGO. I may be in error as to where the gentleman's 
amendment comes in. 

Mr. MADDEN. It came in after “staves” and “ inside hoop.” 

Mr. WINGO. No; you have knocked the staves and hoops 
out, though that is all there is to a basket. Where was the 
gentleman’s amendment offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the original amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. WINGO. My amendment was, on page 2, after the word 
“inches,” to cut out the rest of the paragraph.. What I am 
trying to do is to offer the Garrett amendment that was agreed 
to on the other paragraph, in line 2, page 2, and strike out all 
after the word “ inches.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. Winco to the amendment offered by Mr, 
VESTAL: Page 2, line 2, after the word “inches,” strike out the re- 
mainder of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there ebjection to the modification of 
the amendment as indicated? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears ‘none, Í N 


Col. Sellers used to do that with a tallow 
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Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, so that the House may under- 


stand, I wish to say that this is the same that was 
involved in the Garrett amendment. In other words, it is pro- 
posed for the provision to read as follows, if my amendment is 
adopted : 

The standard 1-peck hamper shall contain 537.6 cubic inches. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Your amendment is identical with the 
amendment offered by Mr. GARRETT? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; identical. I deny that you have the 
authority to go that far. I think every lawyer in the House 
will recognize certainly that you have no right to go further 
than to say that the standard measure shall be pecks, half 
bushels, and so forth, and give the cubie contents of each. Now, 
there is some practical reason back of that, but the gentleman 
says, and the explanation of the chairman of the committee— 
which is the only justification he has—is this: If you do not 
undertake to standardize the style of the basket, then you will 
not economize in the space in shipping. I think if you want to 
do that, and if you think the situation has arisen where you 
should do it, you should not do it by penal statute under the 
constitutional provision authorizing you to fix the standard of 
weights and measures. You should undertake to regulate ship- 
ments in interstate commerce if you want to bar and penalize 
those who do not conform to the most economical shape of 
container. You would have perfeet constitutional authority to 
do that, and then the question would be as to the wisdom of 
doing it. But you would not have the right to come under the 
“standard of weights and measures” clause of the Constitu- 
tion and undertake to say that the shape of a basket or the 
material of a basket should be so and so. You would have no 
more authority to do that than to say it shall be ringed, 
streaked, and speckled, or that one should be blue and another 
should be yellow. Now, if you want to really standardize 
these containers all you want to say is that the standard for 
peach hampers shall be a peck, a half bushel, or a bushel, or 
a bushel and a half, and so forth, and each one containing so 
many cubic contents. There is some common sense in that. 

If you want to go that far, then adopt my amendment. I will 
be frank and say that even with the adoption of my amendment 
I am against the bill. But I am trying to bring it down approxi- 
mately to a basis of reason. I do not believe there is a gentle- 
man that believes that you can ever get a bill through Congress 
unless you do that, or, if you did, that the Supreme Court would 
uphold it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, I 
would like to ask a question for information. I wondered if we 
have ever adopted any general standard of measures. If we 
have, would it not be just as well to strike out the entire section? 

Mr. WINGO. I see the gentleman’s point, and I thank him. If 
the cubic contents you give here are the present eubie contents of 
a standard dry peck, then this language is nothing but a state- 
ment of the present existing law. If you are going to change the 
dry measure, what reason will they give for changing the stand- 
ard peck? You remember the other day the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks], when I asked him what was the object, 
and if it was a statement of the present existing standard, said 
it was, and I am assuming that it is. Now, it would simply 
mean this: You say that the standard contents shall be half 
pecks, pecks, five-eighths bushel, one bushel, and so forth. 

Mr. PLATT. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this 
depended on the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution? 

Mr. WINGO. No. I say that they justify it on the ground 
of the constitutional provision in regard to weights and measures, 
If we do not make some such provision as I have suggested, I 
believe it would certainly be an abuse of power. 

Mr. PLATT. I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no. I understand what the Constitution 
provides as to standards of weights and measures. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman says it would be a difficult mathe- 
matical problem to calculate the contents of one of these baskets. 
The gentleman does not mean to say there is any difficulty in find- 
ing the cubic contents? 

Mr. WINGO. During the past week I haye had seven univer- 
sity graduates working on the problem. I gave them the shape 
of a basket that was sent to me from one orchard in my district, 
and I got seven different answers as fo the cubic contents of that 
basket. I challenge any gentleman in this House, except the 
gentleman from Illinois, to tell me the actual contents of a basket 
such as is described in this bill. In my State the standard basket 
has 21 staves. The basket prescribed in this bill is to have 20 
staves. 

What is the differential? It requires an intricate mathemat- 
ical calculation to determine the difference between a 20-stave 
basket and a 21-stave basket. I am not a sufficient mathe- 


matician to do that, and I had seven university graduates, as I 


say, figure on it, and I got seven different answers, and I fancy 
that if you were to submit the question to the Members of the 
House you would get 435 different answers. A peach raiser is not 
necessarily supposed to be a graduate of a university, and he 
may have never heard of a truncated cone. I venture to say 
that few men here could give you a correct statement of what a 
truneated cone is. I challenge the chairman of the committee 
to tell me that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PLATT. It is simply a peach basket turned upside down. 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. WINGO. What kind of a peach basket? 
ae PLATT. Any one that has a surface at.the top and at the 

om. 

Mr. WINGO. You talk about determining the size and shape 
and pattern of a farmer’s peach basket, and yet you go out and 
accuse the Socialists of wishing to have meddlesome, paternal- 
istic legislation enacted. I would have to apologize to Meyer 
London and even to Victor Berger if I were to vote for this 
legislation. If you want to penalize fraud, I am with you. 
Provide what the measure shall be, and say it shall be fraudulent 
to expose for sale a half-filled container or a deceptively filled 
basket, and I am with you on that. Base it on the interstate- 
commerce clause of the Constitution. But it is monstrous to 
come along here and say that if a farmer does not happen to use 
the right kind or shape of container or the right kind of basket 
you will have him haled before a Federal judge. Some people 
have a great and inordinate fear of a Federal judge; they fear 
him worse than they fear judgment day. I have had some deal- 
ings with some of them, and I understand their viewpoint. 
Gentlemen, I ask you to adopt this amendment. It is identical 
with the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GARRETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
VESTAL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared tọ have it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 30, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum, 
The vote just taken shows that we have not got a quorum here to 
consider this important bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and eight Members are present, 
a quorum. The question now is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Page 2, line 16, after the word “ diameter,” strike out the 
words “ between staves ”; and, on line 17, after the word “ top,” 
strike out the words “inside hoop”; and strike out all of lines 
20, 21, 22, 23, and 24. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VESTAL: Page 2 line 16, after the word 
“diameter,” strike out the words between staves.” On line 17, page 
2, after the word “top,” strike out the morde “inside hoop.” On page 
2, line 20, strike out of lines 20 to 24, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 
On page 3, line 16, after the word “diameter,” strike out the 
words “ between staves”; and on line 17, after the word “ top,” 
strike out the words “inside hoop”; and on line 20, after the 
word “inches,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Vesta: Page 3, line 16. after the word 
„diameter, strike out the words “ between staves.” ge 2, line 
of the 


page 

after word “ top,” strike out the words inside hoop.” 
2 Une 20, after the wore“ “inches,” strike out the dims — —— 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr, Chairman, does the gentleman intend to re- 
vert to section 1? 

Mr. VESTAL. We are still on section 1, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, ‘These are all subdivisions of section 1, 
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Mr. QUIN: 


Oh, yes: I understand. Then we shall have a 
chance after the committee amendments are offered? 


Mr. VESTAL. Yes. On page 4, line 5, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out, after the word “ diameter,” the words “ between 
staves ”; and on line 6, after the word “top,” strike out the 
words “inside hoop”; and on line 9, after the word “inches,” 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VESTAL: Page 4, line 5, after the word 
“diameter,” strike out the words “between staves"; page 4, line 6, 
after the word “top,” strike out the words “inside hoop”; page 4, 
line 9, after the word “inches,” strike out the remainder of the 
paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL. On page 4, line 15, I offer the following amend- 
ment; After the word “diameter” strike out the words be- 
tween staves.’ In line 16, after the word “top,” strike out 
the words “inside hoop”; and in line 19, after the word 
“inches,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 15, after the word “diameter,” strike out the words 
“between staves”; in line 16, after the word “top,” strike out the 
words “inside hoop"; in line 19, after the word “ inches,” strike out 
the remainder of the paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is upon the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
“section,” insert “each of the above standard hampers shall be marked 
with its true capacity content in legible letters and figures.” 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman would with- 
hold his amendment until I can offer one specifying the different 
sizes of these things. 

Mr. GARD. That can come in later. 

Mr. QUIN. All right. 

Mr. GARD. The purpose of the amendment which I haye 
offered is to make as sure as reasonably can be made sure what 
would be the beneficial effect of this act to the consumer. The 
amendment which I have offered provides in terms that upon 
each of these standard hampers there shall be placed in legible 
figures and letters the true capacity content, so that one who 
buys this hamper of 1 peck or one-half bushel or five-eighths, 
or whateyer it is, shall have on the outside of it a statement of 
its true capacity content. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; very gladly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. May we have the amendment re- 
ported again? : 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I shall be very glad to have it reported 
again. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the Clerk will 
again report the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment of Mr. Garp was again read. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. The gentleman says it shall be 
marked “ with its true capacity content.” 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does that mean that it shall be 
marked “1 peck,” or “one-half bushel ”? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; that is the idea I tried to convey, that a 
i-peck hamper should be marked 1 peck,” that a one-half-bushel 
hamper should be marked “one-half bushel,” so that when 
these hampers come in with their contents, the individual who 
buys a peck of peaches in the market will be advised of what 
the hamper carries, what its true content is. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. And it will be sufficient to state “1 
peck,” or “one-half bushel,’ and so forth, and will not be 
necessary to use the language in the bill describing the size 
of the hamper in cubic inches, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. GARD. No; the bill provides what number of cubic 
inches shall constitute a standard 1-peck hamper or a half- 
bushel or bushel hamper, and all that, but I do not think it is 
necessary to state that on the outside of the hamper. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is not what the gentleman wants 
to accomplish? 

_Mr. GARD. No; it is important in the manufacture of the 
hamper, but to the man who is a consumer, who buys in the 
market, it is important, I take it, that when he pays for a half 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


bushel he shall know whether it is a half-bushel hamper 
or not. : 

Mr. LAYTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that it will 
make it clearer that it is a half bushel and not a bushel? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; to give its true content capacity. If you 
buy a peck hamper, it should state on the outside that its 
contents are 1 peck. If you buy a half-bushel hamper, it 
should state that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am afraid the amendment drawn by the 
gentleman might be susceptible of the meaning suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Mann]. It occurs to me that it 
might mean a statement of the cubic inches, instead of a state- 
ment of the kind of hampers designated and described by this 
bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I asked the question knowing what 
the gentleman's answer would be, so that the Recorp would show 
that the author of the amendment had in his mind a simple 
statement and not an involved statement of the capacity. 

Mr. GARD. No; the intent of my amendment is to have 
marked upon each of these hamper packages exactly what its 
capacity is—peck, half bushel, bushel, and so forth, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But does not the gentleman pro- 
pose to go a step beyond that, and have the marking really cer- 
tify or guarantee that the contents are as described; that is to 
say, if it is a bushel hamper, that the marking shall state that 
it contains one bushel of fruit or vegetables. 

Mr. GARD. Fo; I do not do that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Would not that be the result? 

Mr. GARD. It should be the result. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Now, should it be the result? Let 
us see how undesirable that is from a practical point of view. 
Here is a bushel hamper, shipped, we will say, from Louisiana 
or Mississippi, Very often it is necessary to put a quantity of 
ice in that hamper. I was called in question the other day for 
saying that is done, but the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recognizes that it is in fact done and necessary to be done. 
There may be, for instance, a bushel basket containing lettuce 
or cabbage shipped from some point in Louisiana. There are 
several pounds of ice in that container. If a certificate of 
actual content is required it can not be complied with when the 
ice is taken into account. I submit, if my friend will allow me 
further, that the result of the enactment of the bill will be to 
put in a strait-jacket a large part of an important business of the 
country, in which not alone fruit growers are interested but the 
more numerous vegetable growers. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman recognizes that the 
amendment says “ capacity content” not “ contents.” 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am uncertain as to what the 
amendment would accomplish if adopted. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It seemed to me very clear after the 
amendment was again reported. The amendment says capacity 
content; that is not a guaranty of how much it contains, 
Anybody can see whether it is full or not. It is supposed to 
be a guaranty of what the size of the container is. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I can see no objection if that is 
clearly what is meant; that is, if it is a peck, half bushel, five- 
eighths of a bushel,’ or a bushel to so state on the container. 
That is all right, but we ought not to go beyond that by expres- 
sion or implication. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I agree with the gentleman from 
Virginia, and that is all that this amendment does. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment as follows: Add to the amendment, “to wit, 1 
peck, one-half bushel, five-eighths bushel, or 14 bushels, as the 
case may be.” 

Mr. BEE. What is the difference? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It makes it susceptible of the exact mean- 
ing. I think the amendment as originally offered is susceptible 
of meaning that it should state the cubical contents instead of 
the size of the package as defined by the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dempsey to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Garp: At the end of the Gard amendment add the following: “to 


wit, 1 peck, one-half bushel, five-eighths bushel, 1 bushel, or 14 bushels, 
as the case may be.” 


Mr. GARD. I haye no objection to that, Mr. Chairman; it 
may tend to clarify it. 

Mr. HERSMAN, Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly. - 
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Mr. HERSMAN. Is it your suggestion that the cubic con- 
tents be stamped on the container? — 

Mr. GARD. Not the cubic contents. If it is a peck hamper, 
it will so state; if it is a half-bushel hamper, it will state a 
half bushel, and so on. 

Mr. HERSMAN. It seems to me that this additional opera- 
tion will add very materially to the cost of these hampers. 
The idea of this bill is to standardize containers and not 
increase the cost to the consumer. Any stamp that you put 
on will not last for any length of time. That was the testi- 
mony before the committee. The department was not in favor 
of putting any stamp on the outside of the package. It seems 
to me that anyone accustomed to buying in the market knows 
the difference between a half bushel and a bushel, or between 
five-eighths of a bushel and a bushel. Of course the difference 
between a five-eighths bushel and a half bushel is not so ap- 
parent; if a five-eighths bushel is sold for a half bushel, that 
will be beneficial to the buyer and it is not often used as a 
retail container. It seems to me that the whole idea of 
standardization is to protect the public. ‘There is no prob- 
ability of making a mistake to anyone accustomed to buying 
in the market. Any housewife knows the difference between 
a half bushel and a bushel, or between a peck and a half 
bushel. 

Mr. GARD. The point I have in mind is this: Everybody 
knows the difference between a peck and a half bushel, but 
here you haye a five-eighths bushel, and there will be an 
amendment providing for seven-eighths of a bushel, so that 
there will be all these different capacity containing hampers 
which one looking at not skilled in the trade, as the gentleman 
is, the ordinary buyer in the market, could not tell whether it 
was five-eighths of a bushel or a half bushel or seven-eighths 
of a bushel or a bushel. This amendment provides that when 
he buys, the capacity content shall be marked on the package. 
In other words, if he wants five-eighths of a bushel it is so 
marked, and if he wants seven-eighths of a bushel it is so 
marked. The whole idea is to protect the public. California 
has adopted standardized containers not only as to size but 
the packing. We have got to have an honest measure and we 
have got to have honest packing. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman suggests that there might 
be people who would know the difference between these pack- 
ages, but there might also be people who do not know, and 
those who do not know should be protected as well as those who 
do. Second, the gentleman says that they might make a mis- 
take between five-eighths of a bushel and a half bushel; why 
not make a mistake in buying a half bushel for five-eighths? 

Mr. HERSMAN. I will tell the gentleman the reason why. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There can be no reason why. 

Mr. HERSMAN. The testimony before the committee was 
that the flve-elghths bushel was not used in marketing to any 
extent. It was used as a shipping basket and a picking basket. 
It is used mainly for tomatoes, but not for selling them in the 
market. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman has said that the stamp or 
marking might be erased. That may be so, but in the vast ma- 
jority of cases you would have the protection of the mark which 
would last. I think we should protect everybody and not simply 
those who know. I think there is liable to be a mistake one way 
as much as the other. I think also the fact that you might lose 
the protection of the marking through erasure there is no reason 
why you should not give the protection which you would get in 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred. 

Mr. LAYTON, Mr. Chairman, if there is anybody likely to go 
to market in the United States who can not tell the difference 
between a peck measure and a half bushel or between a bushel 
and a bushel and a half, he needs a guardian and ought to be 
in some kind of an asylum. There is no need of marking these 
baskets in this,way, because the fact is the baskets speak for 
themselves. If this bill passes they are bound to have a certain 
number of cubic inches in their contents. The eye can tell the 
difference between a peck measure and a half bushel or a half 
bushel and a bushel. It does not need any mark, 

The idea is presented here that there is some confusion about 
the five-eighths basket. That is not to be considered at all in 
the contemplation of this bill. It is a basket that is not used 
for general shipping purposes. Nobody uses it for general ship- 
ping purposes, and if it is used for general shipping purposes, 
then the consumer will get the benefit of it, because it is in ex- 
' cess of the standard half bushel. You can not hurt the public 
by a five-eighths basket. It is used in the field, because the 
picker of tomatoes finds that to be the sized basket that will 
enable him to handle it better, and it is the sized basket in 
which the fruit will not crush. There is a 20 per cent loss if you 
make it a half-bushel basket in the fields, and if you make it 


more than seyen-eighths, the fruit is liable to crush when put 
into the wagons and transported. 

Another thought that I have is this: If you adopt the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], you are simply 


putting on another increased cost to the consumer. If anybody 
thinks that with the millions of baskets that are being made, 
millions in my territory, you have not got to have additional 
hands, and additional stamps, and additional ink, and addi- 
tional time to put on the unnecessary designation proposed in 
the amendment, then he is mistaken. The eye alone ought to 
guide anyone, if he has a good pair of eyes. It costs money 
to do these things, . 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest this 
further to the gentleman, that we are asked to adopt a very fine 
theory which it may not be possible to apply. There may be 
such narrow slats used in the construction of the containers 
as to make it almost impossible to do the marking provided by 
this amendment. 

Mr. LAYTON. That is true. - 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And we are getting to the point now 
when other material than wood is perhaps going to be used in the 
construction of baskets and hampers. Gentlemen who are much 
more experienced than I will tell you that it is entirely prob- 
able that there will come into common use containers for the 
shipment of vegetables and fruit that are constructed of wire. 
How are you going to mark those? The containers may be 
covered with bagging and there will be no place elsewhere for 
the desired marking. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does not the gentleman think that leaving 
out, for the sake of argument, the five-eighths basket, a stand- 
ardization in pecks, half bushels, bushels, and bushel and a 
half will mark the contents of each basket? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have not the slightest doubt about 


that. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I am not favorably inclined to 
this measure, but I think that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] is one of the best amendments 
that have been suggested. The purpose of the bill is to protect 
the public in fair measures, and one of the ways to do it is to 
have these packages properly marked. One of the objections 
urged against the indiscriminate use of different sizes of baskets 
is the confusion produced, it is alleged, in the minds of the 
public, and that enable unscrupulous dealers to sell for certain 
quantities packages which do not contain those quantities. It 
is urged here that there can be no discrimination and no advan- 
tage taken of the public by the five-eighths basket not being 
marked, because if the public thinks they are getting a half 
bushel basket when really getting a five-eighths bushel basket, 
then that is so much to their advantage. But the other ques- 
tion may be considered. They may be buying a five-cighths 
bushel basket and be handed out a half-bushel basket, and that 
is very much more likely to be the case than that the public 
will get a five-eighths basket for a one-half bushel basket, 

It seems to me that to-day we are seeking to bring upon the 
people an endless amount of regulation. This bill just teems 
with details of regulations prohibiting the use of different char- 
acter of boxes or baskets which may be particularly suited to 
these different communities and not suited to other communi- 
ties. That fact is no better illustrated than in the arguments 
before the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. The 
original bill made no provision for a five-eighths-bushel basket. 
In fact, the Bureau of Markets in the Department of Agricul- 
ture condemned the use of any such basket, but it was urged 
upon them by growers in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware that that basket was in such common use, that it was 
used in such immense volume, that it was so costly to require them 
to change, and so necessary in shipment, that the bill ought to be 
amended so as to allow the use of the five-eighths-bushel bas- 
ket; and it was even urged, according to the testimony before 
the committee, that trucks were built to accommodate themselves 
to the five-eighths basket and that other sizes could not be used 
with economy. Therefore, the committee permitted that amend- 
ment to be engrafted on the bill. I want to read in this connec- 
tion the statement of Mr. Downing, of the Bureau of Markets, 
one of the strongest advocates of the passage of this measure. 
He said: 

Now, we understand that the five-eighths basket is not a short pack- 
age. It is a large package, but there the 177 * of dishonest parties 
passing off a 16-quart for a 20-quart basket if it is standard: just the 
same as the Daddi Dogg ay bushel masquerades as a bushel, ‘There is 4 
quarts difference in both instances. 

If we let down the bars and admit the five-eighths basket, there are 

standard size that 


dozens of other baskets of non the trade may ask 
ye to standardize tbat are used very extensively ir certain sections, 


sippi will say, Give us the seyen-eighths bushel bean basket.“ 
Norfolk will say, “ We want the 5-pecks hamper.” New York will say, 
“The 14-quart ch basket ought be included.” For the above rea- 


sons we think if you include the five-eighths hamper tbat you are open- 
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ing up the whole question of what shall or shall not be the standard, and 

ighths hamper in the bill, there ought 
cortalnly if or — eh sa 3 bushel pole — basket. 
These are our reasons. 

In other words, the admission into this bill of the five-eighths 
basket destroys the whole symmetry and purpose of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, he time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the members 
of the committee that in many sections of the country they are 
using in great quantities the seven-eighths bushel basket, and 
the Bureau of Markets itself practically admits that if you 
make the concession of a five-eighths bushel basket you ought to 
allow a seven-eighths bushel basket. In my humble opinion we 
ought to allow any kind of basket that any farmer or shipper 
wants to use, provided it is properly marked and identified, so 
that the public may know what they are buying when they pay 
for certain commodities. It seems to me this bill reeks with 
paternalism, that it is going to mean a vast amount of inspec- 
tors, that it is going to mean a constantly increasing cost for 
that inspection, and that there is really no justification for any 
such measure. A simple statement of what certain measures 
or hampers or baskets shall contain to be regarded as standard, 
the stamping on those measures or containers in some form 
their capacity and contents, are all that we ought to be expected 
to provide, with a penalty attached for violation by misrepre- 
sentation or fraud, such as is provided in the pure-food act. 
This bill goes so far that if any man happens to use one of 
these baskets or a set of baskets sold to him by mistake for a 
certain size he loses all his commodity, because the Government 
seizes it under libel proceedings, condemns it, and may destroy it 
or sell it in the open market. I say that those provisions are 
unjust and that the purpose sought here could be easily ob- 
tained by simply providing and designating by marking in some 
way the standard content of any character of basket that may 
be used within certain limitations, and the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] as to what the size of 
the container is seeks to do this. Unfortunately the bill con- 
tains so much restriction upon the rights of the people that it 
is beyond redemption. It even goes to the extent of permitting, 
in section 5, on page 12, the Secretary of Agriculture to set 
aside the law and substitute law of his own making. It pro- 
vides that he shall have the power to even outlaw any. mate- 
rials that the people in my district might choose or ever have 
to use in order to make baskets or hampers at all. He could 
cut out the use of pine and substitute spruce. I am opposed to 
any such proposed legislation and believe that this measure is 
more in the interest of certain large hamper and basket manu- 
facturers than it is in the interest of the shippers or the people. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, if I may make an 
inquiry in reference to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio about marking these packages, do some of the gentlemen 
who seem to be opposed to the amendment know whether the 
baskets are now required to be marked under the pure-food law? 
My impression is that the pure-food law requires the quantity 
of the contents to be marked on all containers of food. I heard 
a couple of gentlemen argue it would be a great imposition to 
require these baskets to be marked, and I just asked for in- 
formation if they knew whether in fact they are now marked. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. With the permission of the gentle- 
man, who is very much more familiar with the pure-food law than 
I am—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I ask for information. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. My belief is that the question would 
have to be answered in the negative in view of the provisions of 
the law and decisions of the Supreme Court construing the law. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There are no decisions of the Supreme 
Court or law against it. On the contrary, every little package 
I know you buy in the market containing food or medicine, 
except in the very minutest quantity, is marked with the quan- 
tity of the content, and that is in the law. Now, I do not 
recall, although I drew the provision, whether it would apply 
to containers of this kind. It is an easy matter to ascertain, 
and I thought some one knew, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not think it does. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Supreme Court has sustained every 
provision of the pure-food law. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will. 

Mr, HERSMAN. The testimony before the committee by the 
officials of the Government at the time the hearings were had 


was against marking these containers. They thought it was not 
necessary at all. It was very plainly brought out that the 
public could easily recognize by the different sizes the actual con- 
tents. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is another question. These 
gentlemen were from the Bureau of Markets, I take it, and I 
do not know whether they knew anything about the pure food 
law, because the Agricultural Department is very extensive. 
My own impression, although I am not at all sure, is that they 
not only have power but exercise it and require these packages 
to be marked in some way showing the contents. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I have been impressed by the 
statement made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Buicas]. 
It impels me to make a brief observation on this bill. I have 
sat for some time and listened to its discussion, and I have 
been especially interested because it has been fathered by my 
distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. Vesta], but I just 
wondered when I read this bill how we lived for 100 years 
in this country and ever established a reasonable reputation 
for honesty and fair dealing. In other words, you take a bill 
of this character and it seems to me to reverse the presump- 
tion; in other words, every man is presumed to be guilty until 
he proves his honesty. They take and require the farmers of 
this country, the vegetable growers, the fruit growers, to com- 
ply with measurements that the average man has no more 
idea what it means than what is in the Koran, and put a pen- 
alty upon him in case he does not faithfully comply with all 
these things, and, going further than that, bring these govern- 
mental agencies throughout the country to enter into the busi- 
ness houses of people in search of the baskets that they are 
making and confiscate them, institute libel proceedings in ad- 
miralty—why you are going to have the farmers of this coun- 
try so complicated that you are going to undo the good that 
is intended. I have the idea, let me say to the gentleman from 
Indiana—I may be mistaken—but I think we have a law in 
this country that where a party is guilty of theft by a pretext 
he is just as much guilty of theft as if it is specially defined. 
In other words, if any concern or business systematically is rob- 
bing the public by false measures you have got the right to 
prosecute him under the general law of theft by a false pre- 
text or a false pretense without putting this burden upon every 
farmer or fruit grower or raiser in this country of acquainting 
himself with that which I venture the prediction, with due 
respect to my associates here, not two dozen of the men of 
this House can absolutely explain the provision of every sec-_ 
tion of this bill. I certainly could not do that, but I do not 
claim any special knowledge of these sorts of things. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEE. I will 

Mr. VESTAL. There is no manufacturer of baskets any- 
where in this country who is opposing this bill. It does not 
change the machinery. It does cut out in the hampers at 
least 30 different sizes of baskets. If a manufacturer can cut 
out 80 different sizes of baskets, he certainly can manufacture 
baskets cheaper than with all these different sizes. 

Mr. BEE. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. VESTAL. Now, the ordinary small grower is not going 
to get into trouble, because, if the bill becomes a law, it makes 
it unlawful for the manufacturer to manufacture these baskets, 
and there will be only these certain sized baskets on the market 
to be sold. 

Mr. BEE. I understand that. 

Mr. VESTAL. It promotes honest commerce, and I can not 
see any objection to the bill, 

Mr. BEE. I am sure it is intended to promote honest com- 
merce, but the point I am just making is that we are enlarging 
offenses in this country with such rapidity that we are not going 
to get volumes big enough to contain them. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Indiana it is a very safe rule if you will go 
back 2,000 years ago there is written into the fundamental law 
of man the real offenses necessarily that enter into the policy of 
human conduct, and whenever you seek to enlarge them with 
these artificial ones we do not create a healthy spirit and you 
make lawbreakers out of men who are not lawbreakers; you 
fill your statutes with laws; you send out into every avenue 
of this country governmental agents, spies you may call them, 
who go into each place to investigate and see whether a man 
complies specifically and literally with everything in this law. 

I believe that this country, as I said a minute ago, has sur- 
vived for a hundred years, and we did have the reputation in 
the past of being an honest people, and I do not believe it is 
necessary, in order to get what the gentleman denominates as 
“honest commerce,” to fill our statute books with oppressive 
laws like this, the effect of which is to interfere with individual 
agency. I have listened to the discussion, and the more I have 
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listened the more I have found myself involved in a maze of 
uncertainty as to what the law really contemplates or will do. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman pardon me? 

Mr. BEE. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. As a matter of fact, in the section of the 
country where I live and where baskets are manufactured by 
millions upon millions this bill meets the approyal of the farmer, 
meets the approval of the manufacturer of the baskets, and 
meets the approval of the man who cans the fruit and who 
ships the fruit, and one of the most 

Mr. BEE. I will say to the gentleman from Delaware that 
that does not answer the argument that is in my mind. What 
I am seeking to convey by these few remarks is that we are 
establishing a system of repressive legislation and we are going 
upon the presumption that men are no longer honest in this 
world, but that they are dishonest. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then, in order to be entirely and compre- 
hensively complete in logie, let us repeal sweepingly every penal 
statute of the United States and reenact the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Mr. BEE. I want to say to the gentleman from Delaware 
that if this country would go back to the Ten Commandments 
and men and women would live up to their provisions we would 
come yery near living, in the sight of God, correctly. 

Mr. LAYTON. You would be in chaos, 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and one gentlemen are present— 
a quorum. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words, 

The question was raised a while ago as to the marking and 
mismarking under the pure-food act. I will call the gentleman's 
attention, in the first place, to the fact that that is an act based 
upon the power of Congress under interstate commerce. There 
is no attempt here to invoke the power of interstate commerce, 
but the attempt is merely to walk in and regulate what is done 
entirely within the States. The attempt on the part of the pure- 
food people—and it is probably an exercise of interstate-commerce 
regulations—was to exclude from interstate commerce all those 
ingredients where they were denounced as impure, and to re- 
quire honesty in dealing with those matters which go into inter- 
state commerce. They provided that in case of food if any 
substance had been mixed or packed so as to reduce or lower 
or affect its quality or strength, it was excluded, and so on. And 
then they provided as to what misbranding is, and provided that 
a reasonable variation should be permitted or should be con- 
strued as to misbranding or mismarking. So the provision that 
is proposed by the gentleman from Ohio is already practically 
met as to such articles as go into interstate commerce. 

But this bill is not confined to that or based upon that. This 
bill intends to regulate the size of every package of the kind 
denominated in the bill—intrastate and every other kind—and 
therefore it is necessary that this amendment go on if it is to 
have this effect. Now, the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
Layton] a little bit ago said that everybody—the farmer and 
the manufacturer and everybody else—was in favor of this 
proposition, 

When this clause over here—section 12—begins to be enforced, 
with $10,000 being expended on inspectors to go around and 
look in every man’s packing house and in every man’s shop and 
in every farmer's smokehouse and bring him before the United 
States commissioner because he has not got his containers of 
the right size, because he happens to have some there that are 
a little under measurement or that are square instead of round, 
it will be time then to find out whether the farmers are in favor 
of this or not. So far as I am concerned, I have gotten to the 
point where I am tired of the inspector. He is increasing. 
This means the institution of a new bureau in the Department 
of Agriculture, with a lot of men who are of no account for 
anything else to go around and make trouble for the honest 
people of this country who are trying to market the products 
that they raise by their own toil. And I think the gentleman 
from Delaware and his people will be tired of it when the 
inspector begins to annoy them about their personal affairs. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to bring to the very especial attention of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Bee] what was said more than 4,000 years ago in 
regard to weights and measures. Moses introduced into Israel 
standard weights and measures, saying: 


Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers weights, a great and a small. 
Thou shalt not have in thy house divers measures, a great and a small. 
But thou shalt have a perfect and a just weight, a fect and a just 
measure shalt thou have that thy days may be len ned in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. (Deuteronomy xxv, 13-15.) 


Mr. Chairman, standards of value were established under this 
Government when the cent and the dollar were standardized. 

The inch, the foot, the yard, and the mile have all been defi- 
nitely fixed as standards of distance. 

The ayoirdupois ounce and pound are definite weights for all 
our produce. 3 

We measure, judge, and weigh everything by standards. 

The latest standard has been set by William Tyler Page, who 
has given to America a condensed standard declaration of our 
belief and our faith in and our duty to our country. The Con- 
gress has authoritatively recognized that American's creed, and 
for one I think so well of it and its standardizing, Americaniz 
ing influence on the youth of the land, that I do not hesitate to 
send it out as presented by Congressman JonN W. SUMMERS. 

Moses, the wise lawgiver of old, recognized the value and the 
necessity of definite weights and measures, and it will be to the 
benefit of the producer and the consumer and to the credit of 
this Congress if we follow his lead. 

I think the chairman of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures is fully justified in all that he has undertaken, 
and that the committee should stand by him. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I doubt, in looking 
at the pure-food law, whether it would apply to vegetables 
shipped in the ordinary course of commerce. The language of 
the law does not seem to warrant that construction, nor do the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in construing the law. I be- 
lieve it may be deduced from the decisions that the law is to 
be taken as applying to the transportation of articles, such as 
drugs, that would be considered as being otherwise illicit; for 
example, the decision in the case of the Hippolite Co., Two hun- 
dred and twentieth United States. I will not dwell on the views 
expressed by the court. My idea is—and I say it in deference to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who has a first-hand 
knowledge of the subject that I do not possess—that such is the 
construction placed upon the law as expounded by the court. 
It may be that there is a great deal in this bill that is com- 
mendable, but it certainly deserves much consideration before 
we enact it in anything like its present form. 

I rather agree with my friend from Texas [Mr. Ber] that 
here is a palpable effort to make people good by legislation. 
I think of what Chief Justice Fuller said on one occasion with 
reference to a friend of his in Chicago, that his friend's theory 
seemed to be that everybody ought to be made good by law, 
and that the courts of equity ought to be empowered to en- 
force the law. We can not do that sort of thing effectively, 
and I believe this to be the worst time in the history of this 
country to attempt legislation of this character. ‘There is 
confusion in business and uncertainty as to what private indi- 
viduals can and can not do, and we might well postpone until 
a better day arrives. 

This further observation: Our constant inclination is to take 
over the authority which the States may exercise themselves, 
We have done that along various lines. We have done it until 
we are under universal criticism for doing it. Now, nobody de- 
nies that a State has authority by police regulation to bring 
about standardization. That has been done in California, and 
it may be done everywhere else. Why should we not leave the 
States to act and not go on hastily and devise legislation that 
may be most injurious to the business interests? My own dis- 
trict would perhaps not be much concerned about this matter, 
and I am without any motive except to place a good law, if we 
are to put any there, upon the statute books. But I can think 
of people all over this country, not simply the fruit growers 
and fruit shippers, but shippers of perishable vegetables here 
and there and everywhere, all through the South and all 
through the North and the West, who might find great addi- 
tional expense and serious additional trouble in complying with 
the requirements contained in this bill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in the first 
place, I wish to state that I do not see any particular neces- 
sity for this legislation. It has been said that it is especially 
in the interest of the manufacturer of the containers and will 
also be to the advantage of the users of them. Now, they are 
a small percentage of our population. They number possibly 
thousands, while there are millions of people who will be 
affected by the enactment of this bill into law, and particularly 
they should be taken care of by marking the capacity on these 
containers. If the manufacturers and the users are so terribly 
afraid to have the capacity of these containers plainly stamped 
on the outside of them, I think that is the very reason why the 
quantity should be marked on them. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Tes; I will. 
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Mr. LAYTON. Why do you assume that the manufacturers 
are opposed to the marking of the capacity on the containers? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. From the arguments that 
have been advanced. 

Mr. LAYTON, There have been no facts presented at all. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. There have been lots of 
statements made, 

Mr. LAYTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Yes; the gentleman from 
Delaware himself made the statement that the manufacturers 
of containers in his own State are favorable to this bill, and he 
is opposing it. 

Mr. LAYTON. Of course; but if the gentleman had paid |- 
attention to what I said he would have known that my objection 
to the marking was because there was no necessity for it. Any- 
body could tell the difference between a peck and a half bushel; 
and, in addition, it was a matter that affected the consumer. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. I contend that the rank and 
file of the people can not tell the difference in the capacity of 
the container by looking at it. I know that that is a fact. 

Mr. LAYTON. Between a peck and a half bushel, and be- 
tween a bushel and a half bushel? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. A great many people do not 
know the difference between five-eighths of a bushel and seven- 
eighth of a bushel and a bushel. 

I want to make this statement, that when fruits and wege- 
tables were originally sold by measure, by the bushel, the peo- 
ple knew how much they were getting. Later they began to sell 
fruits and vegetables by baskets. The people still thought they 
were getting a bushel, when very often they were only getting 
seven-eighths of a bushel or three-fourths of a bushel, and some- 
times less than that, and still they thought they were getting a 
bushel, For that reason I insist, as I did last Wednesday when 
this bill was considered, that these containers should be marked 
as to the quantity that they contain. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If you have them to stamp it on there, 
there is no opportunity for the man who has sold it to deny, for 
instance, that he has sold five-eighths of a bushel for a bushel; 
and when you come to the contest the purchaser may swear he 
bought it for a bushel and the other man may sax he sold it for 
seven-eighths of a bushel. If the contents were marked on the 
container there could be no such question ‘as that. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. I will make this statement: 
If the dealer is honest he will not object to having the container 
marked just what it contains. I hope this amendment will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
as amended by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OSBORNE: Page 4, at the end of Tine 24 
add the following: Provided, That nothing in ‘this act contained shall 
apply to containers of fruits or vegetables sold by weight or numbers 
or by other measures than the quart, peck, one-half bushel, seven- 
eighths bushel, one bushel, and one and one-half bushel.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, may we have that 
amendment reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported, 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSBORNE. If the gentleman from Texas will be brief, 
I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Very well. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would not this, in a measure, do away with 
the whole purpose of the bill? 

Mr. OSBORNE. I think not; and-I will explain why: The 
bill as drawn fixes these standards and measurements. Now, 
in some portions of the country, notably the State which I in 
part represent, the fruits are not sold by these measurements 
that are provided in this bill. They are sold by the pound. 
The pound system of trade is universal there, and even citrus 
fruits are sold practically by numbers, The boxes are of a 
standard size, and they are sold by reference to the number of 
units of fruit in a box. It is 80, or 100, or 120, or whatever may 
be the size of the fruit. It is well understood, and it is per- 


Just for a question, 


fectly fair. When this bill was up a week ago to-day my at- 


tention was attracted to this, and I wired to various people 
engaged in the fruit and vegetable business in California to 
ascertain their views in regard thereto. I received from the 
California Vegetable Union, which is a large cooperative or- 
ganization of raisers of vegetables, a telegram to this effect: 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 22, 1920, 


| Hexry Z. Osnouxs, M. C., 


ashington, D. C.: 

Answering yours of to-day to Mr. Hogan relative to 8 bin 12350, 
to fix standards for round stave ‘baskets, and split baskets for 
fruits and vegetables, and to establish 2 standard box for apples and 
for other purposes. We -approve of your position, especially in DoR of 

the shortage of -material for containers. Ve believe that the sed 
bill would add more Lae A to un already serious situation. ank 
you for calling the matter vo our attention. 
CALIFORNIA VEGETABLE UNION. 

Now, this amendment, Mr. Chairman, will exclude from the 
operations of the act those fruits and vegetables which are dealt 
in by the pound, and it is evident that the bill itself does not 
in any way provide for the sale of such things by the pound. 
I think under the terms of the bill it might be required of our 
California people, who, as you all know, raise an enormous 
amount of fruits and vegetables, probably mere than those of 
any other State in the Union 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the ‘gentleman state, for the information 
of the House, what vegetables are shipped east from California? 

Mr. OSBORNE. Oh, an enormous quantity of vegetables, 
such as asparagus, and cabbages, and lettuce, and tomatoes, and 
almost every vegetable, in fact, that is grown, is shipped here. 
This is an enormous business, these vegetable shipments from 
California to the East. In fact, you can hardly go to a fruit or 
vegetable stand in this city where you will not find California 
fruits and vegetables that have been sold by the pound. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think under the terms of this bill, un- 
less this amendment should go in, you may compel these people 
who are selling by the pound to put that produce in a certain 
shape of basket, which, of course, would be nonsense. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. OSBORNE. Surely. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, What provision is there in this bill 
which would affect the sale of any of these articles that are 
not sold in hampers or baskets? 

Mr. OSBORNE. Section 1, I will state to the gentleman from 
Illinois; the first part of section 1 apparently makes the stand- 
ard and fixes the measurement of a container from which all 
fruits and vegetables must be sold. Let me read it, if you 
please. It provides that the standard hampers for fruits and 
vegetables shall be” so-and-so. That is, everyone must con- 
form te those specified containers, no matter what the conditions 
are, They must conform to that particular standard of form 
and measurement. That is the way it reads. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No. It says that the standard ham- 
per r halt be such and such a size. That does not affect barrels. 
It does not affect boxes or any other kind of container than the 
hamper. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I notice that boxes have been cut out. Evi- 
dently the attention of the committee was called to the very 
thing to which I am calling attention now, and they cut out 
boxes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Boxes have been cut out of the bill, 
but there is nothing in the bill that excludes boxes from its 
scope. They have been cut out of the bill because there is a 
box bill that has been considered by itself; but, as I understand, 
the bill does not undertake to cover other kinds of containers. 
I ask for information if I am wrong. I understand it does not 
undertake to cover anything except hampers and baskets. Many 
things are put up in other containers than hampers and baskets. 
They are put up in bags. This bill does not affect the packing 
of fruits or vegetables in bags; but the gentleman's amendment, 
as it reads, would say that any other—— 

Mr. OSBORNE.. I have only five minutes, and if the gentle- 
man will allow me I call his attention to this fact, that this 


language of the bill does not preclude the idea that these fruits 


and vegetables must be sold in these particular hampers. Any- 
way, if my amendment is put in, it will make it absolutely im- 
possible to hold to such a construction of the law, and I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. OSBORNE. I Will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I suggest to the gentleman that he will ac- 
complish all that he designs te accomplish if he steps with the 
word “numbers,” in the second line of his amendment, instead 
of leaving in the words 
or by other measures than the quart, peck, one-half bushel, five-cighths 
bushel, one bushel, and one and one-half bushel. 
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If that part of his amendment prevails, it is wholly unneces- Mr. STEVENSON. If shipped in hampers and baskets, he has 


sary to the purpose he wants to accomplish, and at the same time 
it will utterly destroy this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from California 
las expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
tional two minutes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Make it five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from California be 
extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I suggest to the gentleman, as I said, that it 
is totally unnecessary to include anything after the word “ num- 
bers” to accomplish his purpose, and at the same time he will 
utterly destroy this bill by what follows that word. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I do not agree that that is a fact, but I am 
willing to cut that out, if the chairman will accept the amend- 
ment in its curtailed form. 

Mr: MANN of Illinois. That would make the assumption that 
it applied to other kinds of containers, but it does not. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Then I can see no harm in it. 

Mr. OSBORNE. While I can see some benefit from this bill, I 
am yery skeptical of its value as a whole. 

There is-another thing I want to speak of while I am on 
my feet. I asked the chairman of the committee on last 
Wednesday if the fruit growers of the Pacific States had been 
before the committee, and he thought that they had, or that 
they had been represented; but I find on looking over the hear- 
ings that those interests were not represented and did not 
appear before the committee, and the point that I am making 
was not brought up at all in the hearings before the committee. 
It is a very important point. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Suppose the gentleman's California 
oranges should be shipped in a round-shaped basket, and not of 
any of the dimensions specified in the bill, or in a splint basket 
not of any of the dimensions mentioned in the bill, then there 
would be clearly a violation of the terms of the bill, and the 
penalty would attach. 

Mr. OSBORNE, It seems to be so. How about that, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. VESTAL. I wish the gentleman would have his amend- 
ment reported as he desires to correct it. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Let the Clerk report it with the modification 
I have suggested. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Osnonxn: Page 4, after the end of line 24 
ada the folowing: “Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall 
ppply to containers of fruits or vegetables sold by weight or numbers.” 

Mr. VESTAL. There is nothing in this bill that would apply 
to fruit or vegetables sold by numbers or by weight, and there 
would not be any need of this amendment, because this bill 
only proposes to establish the standards for certain hampers 
and certain baskets, and it will have no effect upon fruits and 
vegetables sold by weight or numbers. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If you sell fruit or vegetables in hampers 
or baskets, you must have them of the kinds here prescribed. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Certainly. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But if you sell them by weight, what differ- 
ence does it make? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, replying to the suggestion 
just made by the chairman of the committee to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. OssorNe] that there is no necessity for 
this, if you will look at section 6 as reported by the committee 
vou will see that to ship or offer to ship or import anything 
in any other kind of package than this is a penal offense. Now, 
suppose the gentleman’s constituents and mine desire to ship 
vegetables in a different sized package, and sell them by the 
pound or sell them by the dozen, for instance melons. They 
want to sell melons by the dozen. They would be penalized 
for offering to ship, because it says “ whether filled or un- 
filled.” It strikes me, therefore, that the reason for having this 
amendment put on is a very vital one. 8 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Section 6, to which the gentleman refers, 
seems to me to confer what has been suggested by the chair- 
man of the committee, instead of putting it in doubt. Section 
G says: 

That it shall be unlawful to manufacture for sale or shipment, sell, 
offer for sale, or ee or to import er cause to be imported into the 


continental United ates, hampers, round stave baskets, or splint 
baskets for fruits or vegetables, or apple boxes, either filled or unfilled, 


I ask that the gentleman be given an addi- 


or parts of such hampers, round stave paskets, or splint baskets, apple 
boxes that do not comply with this act. 


Now, they do intend to limit hampers and baskets to the sizes 
prescribed by this act, but they do not intend to limit anything 
except hampers and baskets. 


got to ship in these sizes, because it says “either filled or un- 
filled.” Therefore, if a man undertakes to ship in hampers and 
baskets not of these sizes, filled with vegetables to be sold by the 
pound, he becomes liable to the penalties of this act. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There is no dispute between the gentleman 
and myself. I admit frankly that if they ship in any hamper 
or basket they must be of the size prescribed by this act. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, we are at one on that. That being 
the case, here is a man, say, lives 25 miles from Washington. 
He has a contract to sell stuff to me by the pound. He ships 
it to me in any kind of a container that he has, in any kind of 
a basket; he ships in baskets not of the prescribed size, because 
he sells to me by the pound. Yet he becomes liable under the 
penalties of this act. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. ‘That is absolutely true, but if you have any 
act at all there must be an act of this kind. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. HERSMAN. He will not be able to ship in any other 
basket or hamper than the size prescribed by this act, because 
the manufacturers will not manufacture any other kind of 
basket or hamper, so there will be no other size hampers for 
him to ship by. 

Mr. STEVENSON. He may manufacture the baskets or 
hampers himself, 

Mr. HERSMAN. Then he can manufacture them of the 
standard size prescribed by this act as well as he can of any 
other size. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen have 
misinterpreted the scope of this bill. This bill only applies to 
hampers, round-stave baskets, and splint baskets. It does not 
affect the shipment of fruit or vegetables in any other kind of a 
container at all, notwithstanding the statement made by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, who hastily jumped at the con- 
clusion that the first section required all fruit and vegetables 
to be shipped in containers named in this act. 

Now, as a matter of fact, California people do not ship in 
hampers or baskets. At least, I never saw a hamper or basket 
coming from California; but if they do they can just as readily 
ship in hampers and baskets containing a peck, half bushel, 
bushel, or bushel and a half size as anybody else, whether they 
sell their products by weight or not. 

There would be no objection, in my opinion, to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California except for this, 
which seems to me a vital objection. The amendment offered is 
to exclude a case not covered by the bill. If we say in the bill 
that it does not cover a certain thing which would not be 
covered, we imply that all other kinds of containers are covered 
by the bill. The bill does not cover boxes. A large share of 
the fruit of the country is shipped in boxes. They are not 
affected by the bill. A large share of fruits and vegetables 
is shipped in barrels; that is not affected by the bill. A con- 
siderable amount is shipped in bags. That is not affected by 
this bill. If we insert an amendment stating that certain other . 
measures shall not be affected by the bill, that would seem to 
imply that the bill required all shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables to be shipped under the terms of the bill. While that 


might not be binding on the court, and I hope it would not, 


it would be an indication that Congress was making the only 
exception that it wanted made. The bill does not affect Cali- 
fornia fruits or vegetables at all. I think it would involve the 
bill very much. 

One word more. I have listened again to many very good 
speeches and arguments against the bill, which I listened to 
years ago when I had charge of the pure-food bill in the House, 
I sympathize with gentlemen who make those speeches, be- 
cause I largely held the same views in reference to the proper 
policies of the Government, and largely held the same views 
concerning the pure-food legislation before I had thoroughly 
gone into that matter. 

The pure-food legislation has been on the statute books now 
for a good many years. There is not a single man, in my judg- 
ment, in this House who would vote to repeal it. I doubt 
whether there is anyone in the country, except some who have 
been prosecuted, who would vote to repeal the pure-food law. 
And yet it goes into more homes, affects more in minute detail 
the manufacturers and shippers, producers and consumers in 
the country—four times more than this bill will. The great 
majority of shippers of fruits and vegetables are in favor of 
honest packing. All that is sought by a bill of this kind is to 
give the honest shippers protection against the occasional dis- 
honest man who seeks to win out by putting in a smaller amount 
to deceive the purchaser and often to deceive the commission 
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gentleman from California. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


Osnonxz) there were 13 ayes and 26 noes. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that no 


quorum is present. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Eighty-three Members present, not a quorum, 


and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 


answer to their names: 


Let us give fair protection to the great body of 
honorable producers as well as to the great body of honorable 
consumers against the occasional rascal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 


[Applause.] 


Andrews, Md. Dooling Johnston, N. Y. Reber 
Anthony Doremus Kelley, Mich. Rodenberg 
Bacharach Drane Kennedy, Iowa Rose 
Baer Dyer Kettner Rowan 
Bankhead Eagan Kiess Rucker 
Bell Eagle Kitchin bath 
Benson Edmonds Kreider Sanders, N. Y. 
Blackmon Elliott Lazaro Sanford 
Bland, Ind. Elsworth Lesher Scott 
Booher Emerson Lufkin Scully 
Brand "ess Lubring Sears 
Britten Fields McCulloch Sherwood 
Browne Flood McDuffie Smith, III. 
Brumbaugh Fordney McFadden Smith, Mich, 
Burke Foster s McKenzie Smithwick 
Burroughs Fuller, Mass. McLane Snell 
Caldwell Gallagher McLaughlin, Mich. Snyder 
Cantrill Gallivan McPherson pregal 
Caraway Gandy Maher Steele 
Carew Garland Mapes Stephens, Miss, 
Clark, Fla, Goldfogle Mays Strong, Pa. 
Cole Good Michener Sullivan 
Collier Goodykoontz Moore, Ohio Tague 
Cooper Gould Moores, Ind. Taylor, Colo, 
Copley Grabam, Pa. orin Taylor, Tenn. 
Costello Greene, Vt. — 7 Thompson 
Crago Hamill Newton, Minn Tilson 
Cramton Hamilton Nicholls Vaile 
Crowther Harrison Nolan Vare 
Cullen Heflin Pa vV 
Currie, Mich, Hoey Parker Walters 
Curry, Calif, Houghton Pell Ward 
Dale Hulings Peters Whaley 
Dallinger Husted Porter White, Kans, 
Davey Igoe urnell White, Me, 
Denison Treland Rainey, H. T, Williams 

nt James aker Wilson, Pa. 
Dewalt Johnson, Miss. Ramsey Winslow 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Dow, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12350) to fix stand- 
ards for hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets for 
fruits and vegetables, to establish a standard box for apples, and 
for other purposes; and finding itself without a quorum, the roll 
was called, when 474 members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he handed in the list of the absentees for printing 
in the Recorp. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be again reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment of Mr. OSBORNE. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
VESTAL) there were—ayes 53, noes TT. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “ hamper,” being the second word on 
said line, insert “and seven-eighths bushel hampers.” 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
following telegrams and letter be read in my time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, what are they about? 

Mr. QUIN. They are germane to the amendment which I 
have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Telegram.] 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Miss., April 23, 1920. 
Percy E. Quix, M. C., 


Washington, D. C. 


Truck Growers’ Association, Copiah County, Barron, Dees, and 


Eegan, and others representing practically ali shippers this section 
united with us in protesting against elimination of seven-eighths 
bushel hamper from container act, and request you to endeavor to 
induce Congress to include that size hamper in sizes permitted. 


The 


contention of some that this size ham 
the purpose of deceiving the buyer 

Those who buy fruits and vegetables are entirel 
relative contents of the various packages or containers in general use, 


is used and is desired for 
utterly without foundation. 
familiar with the 


and are not deceived and can not deceived thereby. The rea 
reason this package is in general use throughout the South is that 
nearly all southern fruits and vegetables are shipped to distant markets 
either under refrigeration or ventilation, and it is self-evident that 
the smaller the quantity or bulk contained in a package the more 
readily will it yield to refrigeration or ventilation with consequent 
reduction in the liability to become heated, damaged, or spoiled. 
The proponos 1-buskel hamper adds 4 inches to the height, and as 
warm air ascends the eons kd of the contents to become heated, 
damaged, or spoiled is greatly increased, and therefore if shippers are 
pelled to use 1-bushel hampers the risk incurred and liability of 
loss to the shipper or the carrier will be correspondingly increased, 
If the Congress decides that the public interest demands the elimina- 
tion of the seven-eighths bushel aston then 12 7 use of hampers to 
contain three-fourths of a bushel should be permitted, and these should 
be 134 inches inside diameter at the top, 9 inches inside diameter at the 
bottom, and of a sufficient depth to make the contents equal three- 
fourths of a bushel, the diameters given being such that the hampers 
will properly load into standard refrigerator cars. No reasonable 
obj on can be made to permitting the use of three-fourths bushel 
hampers, for a blind man could readily determine there was a marked 
difference between a three-fourths and a 1-bushel hamper. We re- 
e submit that the best interests of not only the southern 
shippers but also of the northern consumers will be conserved by 
pemuas the use of either seven-cighths or three-fourths bushel 
ampers, or both sizes. 
d LOTTERHOS & HUBER. 


[Telegram.] 
HAZLEHURST, MISS., April 26, 1920, 
Hon. Percy E. Quin 


x, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 


light vegetables, and is in universal use all growers 
and shippers in this section. Five-eighths bushel too sma ; full bushel 


ALFRED & MILLER. 

Wisp Co, 

S. Kemp. 

HAZLEEHURST PRODUCE Co. 


[Telegram.] 
HAZLEHURST, MISS., April 26, 1920. 
Hon. Percy E. Quin, M. C., 


Washington, D. 0.: 

House resolution No. 12350 should be amended to permit use of seven- 
eighths bushel hampers. After years of experience wers in this sec- 
tion of the South claim other sizes of hampers not suitable for shi 
ment of prena peas; carrots, and other light vegetables. Five-cighths 
bushel too 8. 1 and bushel hamper does not properly refrigerate. 
Please use your best efforts to secure amendment. 

HazLeHurst Box FACTORY, 


TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Crystal Springs, Miss., April 25, 1920, 


M. C., 
ashington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Your wire of the 23d was duly received and in reply will 
Say that we are most emphatically in favor of the 30-quart hampers. 
We do not believe that the bushel hampers would be as good for load- 
ing, since in going four high in the car, so as to get tonnage, that it 
would place the perishables too close to the top of the car, which in 
hot weather would be in danger of getting burned up or getting so very 
hot that it would cause them to be in bad order on arrival. 

Then, too, the larger the bulk confined in one package the more 
risky it would be to begin heating and “ nesting,” as the saying goes; 
and when they do that they are almost worthless and very often have 
to be dumped at the other end. 

Trusting that your honorable body will see fit to continue the so- 
called seven-eighths (but in reality only 30 quarts) hamper now in use, 
we are, 
Yours, very truly, 


Hon. Percy E. Quin 
W 


Truck GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
I. T. RISER, Sales Manager. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I have had these messages read 
because they come from men in the vegetable section who are 
vitally interested in this great industry. I do not believe this 
Congress wants to work an injury to any industry in the 
country. It strikes me that during the war, when the Demo- 
crats were in power, we did enough necessarily for the safety 
of our country in interference with the rights of our citizens, 
to make enough of them angry, and after the war is it possible 
the Republicans desire to keep the people mad? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, give me 10 minutes, because I have a great 
deal I want to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended for 10. minutes, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman answer questions if he is given 10 minutes? 
Mr. QUIN. Oh, yes; I will answer reasonable questions, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that this country 
ought to restore itself to normal condition, and now that the 
Republicans are in power I think they ought to do what they 
can to get the people into a good humor, though they seem 
to be endeavoring to keep them mad. The idea of passing this 
bill that will hamstring a great industry in the United States! 
This is not only true of one section of the country, but this in- 
dustry extends all the way from California to the Atlantic 
Ocean and from the Gulf of Mexico clear up to Canada. This 
one line of industry that I am speaking about, in the county 
that these telegrams are from, produces in actual cash about 
$2,000,000,000 a year. ‘These people who cultivate the fields 
intensively work from daylight until dark, and lots of them 
into the night, and they ask that this bill be amended in a 
manner that I have indicated. This bill will provide Federal 
spies and inspectors, who will prowl around into their business. 
Already this Congress and the executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment have hampered this business in such a way that every 
time that you jump out of the way of a tax collector you fall 
into the hands of a Federal spy, and now the Republican Party 
is endeavoring to add useless expense and a great horde of 
inspectors to go sticking their noses into the public business. 
[Applause.] The truck farmer is endeavoring to earn his 
living in the sweat of his brow, ‘and in the early morning he 
goes to his field with his wife and his little children, after these 
vegetables are up, and works there from daylight until dark, 
and they work not only during the day, but they have torch- 
lights in the gathering season to work in the fields at night 
to gather the vegetables and carry them into town, so that they 
may be put on the railway refrigerating trains to go to the 
markets of the North and the East. Who is it who is en- 
deavoring to hamper them in their business? The American 
Congress, by placing on them extra burdens. They have a 
hamper now called the seven-eighths hamper, which fits four 
high into a refrigerating car that is refrigerated from ice or 
ventilated if the season is cool enough by being open at the top 
and the sides, so that the vegetables may be kept in proper con- 
dition until they reach the point of destination, where the people 
may buy them and eat wholesome vegetables. 

Like it is, to change that hamper according to this bill to a 
I. bushel hamper, you make it impossible for the beans, the 
English peas, and other like vegetables of the Southern States 
to reach their long destination to the North and East in a good 
condition. Is it possible that this Congress is endeavoring by 
this paternalistic, socialistic legislation to work hardships upon 
the producers and at the same time by such onerous legislation 
and increased burdens they have put on these producers and 
shippers to increase the price of these vegetables to the ultimate 
consumers in the North and East? Is it—— 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. QUIN. If the gentleman will be quick; I have not much 
time. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to know if the gentleman will please not 
harden his heart against the great number of northerners who 
would like to get 80 quarts of sweet potatoes for a bushel instead 
of 28? 

Mr. QUIN. All you have to do is to weigh your potatoes. 
Under the law as it is to-day, the Federal Government forces 
every container to have stamped thereon what it contains. If it 
is sold by the pound, the scales weigh it accurately ; if it is sold 
by measure, it is accurately weighed and measured. You have 
your food commissions in every city in the United States now 
that are operating. This bill, instead of being a bill for the 
benefit of the public, is really for the detriment of the consuming 
public and a serious hindrance to the producers. It occurs to me 
that instead of hamstringing the people who are working in the 
fields of this country, endeavoring to produce food sufficient to 
feed a hungry Nation, that the American Congress should exert 
every influence you have now to a greater production instead 
of hampering it in the way this bill proposes to do. Do you 
believe that the farmer who packs his stuff and ships it to the 
market is endeayoring to defraud anybody? Do you think that 
the honest man with his wife and children working all day long, 
and I dare say that they receive less compensation for their 
year’s work than do any other class of laborers in the United 
States—you ean not conceive of a whole family, of the man, his 
wife, and his children who work and produce and have less 
at the end of 12 months’ work than do these truck producers 
who are appealing to you through these telegrams and asking 
that this legislation be stayed, or that you insert in this bill 
this amendment allowing the seven-eighths hamper which I 
call on you to accept. Listen: Can the chairman of this com- 
mittee or anybody else advance any reason, logical or other- 
wise, why the seven-eighths hamper shall not be included in this 
bill after they have placed the five-eighths hamper in? If the 


five-eighths hamper is all right, why should not the seven-eighths 
hamper be all right in this same bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
there is nothing in this bill to provide for standard containers 
for hamstrings. 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, my friend does not know what a hamstring 
is; he is not a farmer. [Laughter.] I did not say anything 
about hamstrings. I do not think the gentleman knows what a 
hamstring is. Why, do you know that it strikes me that the man 
who would favor this bill, if he really understands it, is the man 
who if he were riding a race on a speedy horse with a competitor, 
and he saw that his competitor’s horse was going to outstrip 
him, he would be mean enough to lean over and cut the ham- 
string of his competitor’s horse. What I meant by hamstring- 
ing is this muscle in the back of the leg here. [Laughter and 
applause.} You are proposing to hamstring every truck pro- 
ducer in the United States who goes out in the fields and toils 
from early morning until dewy eve endeavoring to put fresh 
vegetables on the tables of the people in the sections where they 
can not raise those vegetables. Do you object to the people of 
the cities—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Can the committee give me some more time? 

SEVERAL. MEMBERS. Give him five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Can you object to the people in these cities who 
work in the factories, the people who work in these stores, the 
people who are unable to have gardens, getting fresh vegetables 
and haying them properly cooked and put on their tables for 
their wives and their children to eat? Then, if you do not object 
to that I will say allow this seven-eighths hamper to go into 
this bill. Then if you do not want the seven-eighths of a bushel 
hamper in this bill put the three pecks or three-quarters of a 
bushel in this bill. You can not pretend to be honest and insert 
the five-eighths hamper for the benefit of those who are close to 
the market and cut out the seven-eighths hamper against the 
interest of those who live a thousand or more miles from the 
market. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I will yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact, too, that we have already adopted an amend- 
ment requiring them if they send the seven-eighths hamper to 
stamp on it “seven-eighths,” so there is no danger of taking 
it for a bushel. 

Mr. QUIN. Nobody ever believed there was any danger of 
any fraud being perpetrated. You know it is not the farmer 
who is endeavoring to put up fraud. My friends, I want to say 
to you that it is the fellow who toils not neither does he spin 
who is the one who is endeavoring to rob somebody. When you 
come down to the guts of this bill you will find some big box 
manufacturer up here in the East who is busy pollygioctting 
around getting this bill through. You need not think it is the 
friend of the farmer who is trying to put this legislation 
through. You need not think it is any friend of the ultimate 
consumer who is trying to put this bill through. 

It is the fellow who has got his million dollars invested in 
these box manufactures up here who wants a certain kind of 
standard box and to cut out everybody else in the United States 
and at the same time keep from having the overhead charges 
of carrying different kinds of containers and profiteer on the 
truck farmer who must ship his truck. 

Mr. BEE. I think the gentleman from Mississippi heard the 
statement a while ago that the manufacturer of boxes was 
strongly in favor of this? 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, yes; these fellows up here in the Hast vou 
know who they are—look at these hearings, all these pretended 
hearings here. They did not invite a single southern producer 
or shipper before them. You can look from one end of this 
hearing to the other, and you can not see where this great indus- 
try in the Southern States has even had the notice of a hearing. 
Would this Congress go, in the face of conditions of this kind, 
and do this injustice to that great wealth-producing class of this 
country that deserves consideration? At the same time such 
legislation, as every sensible man knows, would werk a higher 
price upon those who consume these vegetables. Then, if I am 
stating the facts, and these telegrams are correct, can not this 
House accept these amendments? Can we, as representatives 
of all the people, sit down and say one little section of our 
country can have a five-eighths bushel hamper put in—and I 
say it is honest and it has a right to be in there—and by the 
same vote say we will not permit another section of this country 
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to have a seven-eighths bushel hamper, in order that all the 
vegetables that are produced there can reach the market in a 
good and eatable conditon? Is there a man or woman any- 
where in this Republic that would come up with a straight face 
and say that any kind of fraud or deception could be perpe- 
trated in a seven-eighths bushel hamper, with a law requiring 
it to be stamped on the outside, and in the same bill have the 
five-eighths bushel hamper under the same conditions and cir- 
cumstances and exclude the seven-eighths hamper? If that is 
80, is there a man who can legitimately and in good conscience 
vote against a seyen-eighths bushel hamper? These vegetables 
have to go in standard refrigerator cars that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has specified in order to be shipped to the 
markets of the United States. We can not regulate the size 
of the car. It is the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
does that. All that these wealth producers have asked for is a 
hamper that will enable the greatest refrigeration in order that 
there will be less loss for the fruits of their toil in reaching the 
et being placed on the tables of the city people. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. = 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. ; 

Mr. QUIN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 57, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment for a three- 
fourths of a bushel hamper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi submits 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Quin: Page 1, line 5, after the second word on 
line 5, insert“ and three-fourths of a bushel hamper.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
hoes seemed to have it. 

Mr. QUIN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 43, noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the standard round stave basket for fruits and v 
tables shall be the one-half bushei basket, 1-bushel basket, 1i-bushel 
basket, and 2-bushel basket, which, respectively, shall be of the capacity 
and conform to the ote one set forth in this section. 

(a) The one-half bushel round stave basket shall contain 1,075.21 
cubic inches and conform to the following cifications: The inside 
diameter at the upper inner edge of the top inside hoop shall be 133 
inches ; the average inside depth shall be not less than 81 inches; the 
web shall consist of 20 intersecting staves, each not less than one- 
eighteenth of an inch thick and of such length that they will form the 
mag and bottom of a basket which shall contain 16 quarts, standard 

ry measure, 
(b) The 1-bushel round stave basket shall contain 2,150.42 cubic 
inches and conform to the following speci 
at the upper inner edge of the top inside 
average inside depth shall be not less than 
consist of 20 intersecting staves, 
an inch thick and of such length 8 they will form the sides and 


inches; the web shall 
n one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick and of such length that they will form the sides and bottom 
of a basket which shall contain 48 quarts, standard dry measure. 

d) The 2-bushel round stave basket shall contain 4,300.84 cubic 
inches and conform to the following specifications: The inside diameter 
at the 2 inner edge of the top inside h shall be 21 inches; the 
average inside depth shali be not less than 14 inches; the web shall 
consist of 24 intersecting staves, each not less than one-sixteenth of 
an inch thick and of such length that they will form the sides and 
bottom of a basket which shall contain 64 quarts, standard dry measure. 

Also the following committee amendments were read: 

Page 5, line 1, strike out the word “ basket and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ baskets.” 8 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 5, line 3, insert the words at the beginning of the line „ fiye- 
cighths bushel basket.” : 85 . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wili report the next committee 
amendment. 


consist of 24 intersecting staves, each not less 


The Clerk read as follows: 


the average 
the web shall consist of 20 intersecting staves, each not less 


Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to strike out the last word 
in order to ask the chairman of the committee a question. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana whence are the 
figures we are voting for derived? 

Mr. VESTAL. They are made by the Bureau of Markets. 

Mr. JUUL. Is the gentleman sure that all these figures are 
correct? They have been checked up and verified? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. That.is what I would like to know. 
know whence they came. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to direct the 
attention of the committee to the fact that their figures do 
not come out exactly. For instance, the figures on five-eighths 
bushel hamper do not conform to the figures on a half-bushel 
hamper. If you double the half bushel, you get a different frac- 
tion on a bushel than you get if you convert to the bushel from a 
five-eighths bushel hamper. 

Mr. VESTAL. It is very close. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The one is 2,150.40 inches, when you- 
double the half bushel. When you get the bushel from figures 
that you have for the five-eighths you get only forty one- 
hundredths instead of forty-two one-hundredths. 

If we are going into this it strikes me we ought to be ac- 
curate. I do not know which is right. It seems to me from 
the whole theory of the bill, when you are going to say what is 
in a peck hamper, a half-bushel hamper, or a bushel hamper, you 
are going beyond what is necessary. The thing to do is to de- 
clare how many cubic inches there are in a bushel. When you 
want to find out how much there is in a peck, you haye got to 
divide the bushel by four, and all these others automatically 
fix themselves 

Mr. JUUL. I think the gentleman’s speech is a good argu- 
ment for going into the decimal system. 

Mr. STEVENSON. When we get into the decimal system And 
it is provided for in the weights and measures act, the decimal 
system ought to be no more in proportion in a half-bushel than 
in five-eighths bushel. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not the gentleman think his argu- 
ment really goes further? If it is so difficult for a well organ- 
ized bureau to get exact figures, does he not think on that ques- 
tion the general public would have more difficulty in solving it? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Exactly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, we solve it once for all. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Exactly; and when you solve it once, 
everybody might sell a man freight who is absolutely unable to 
determine what it is, and can not measure it and calculate it. If 
the committee up here can not measure and calculate it, how 
could the man who provides the freight do it? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. He does not have to do it. 
it here. 

Mr. STEVENSON. You must enforce it, and whoever en- 
forces it must have the necessary information. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. He enforces the law. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just call your attention to the fact that 
your arithmetic is not right, and you can not convict a man 
when he does not know that his vessel is undersize and can not 
make the calculation. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 3, strike out “b” and insert “e.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next cominittee 
amendment. Z 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 13, strike out “c” and insort “a.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. : 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 


I wanted to 


We prescribe 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 24, strike out “d” and insert in lieu thereof e.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 8. That the standard splint baskets for fruits and vegetables 
shall be the -qnart basket, 8-quart basket, 12-quart basket, 16-quart 
basket, and 24-quart basket, standard 


measure. 
(a) The 4-quart splint basket shall contain 268.8 cubic inches and 
conform to the specifications in one of the two following numbered sub- 


divisions : 

(1) Tue approximate inside dimensions of the top across the center 
shall be 7 inches by 12 inches. The approximate inside dimensions of 
the bottom at the corners shall be 53 inches by 104 inches. The inside 
depth at the corners shall be 4 inches. 

(2) The inside dimensions of the 


juare-cornered splint basket at the 
top shall be 6 inches by 12 inches. The inside dimensions of the bottom 
shall be 54 inches by il} inches. The inside depth at the corners shall 


be 4 inches. A 
—— basket shall contain 537.6 cubic inches and 


(b) The 8-quart 
conform to the specifications in one of the three following numbered 


subdivisions : 
(1) The a xtmate inside dimensions of the top across the center 
shall be 8 i es by 14 inches. The approximate inside dimensions of 


the bottom at the corners shal 7 inches by 12 inches. The inside 
depth at the corners shall be 5 inches. 

(2) The approximate inside dimensions of the top across the center 
shall be 94 inches by 16) inches. The approximate inside dimensions 
of the bottom at the corners shall be 73 inches by 143 inches, The in- 
side depth at the corners shall be 4 inches. 

(3) e inside dimensions of the square-cornered splint basket at the 

shall be 7§. inches by 154 inches. ‘The inside dimensions of the 
— 2 shall be 7 inches by 141 inches. The inside depth at the corners 
shall be 5 inches. 

(c) The 12-quart splint basket shall contain 80 cubic inches and 
8 to the specifications in one of the three following numbered 
subdivisions : 

(1) The approximate inside dimensions of the top across the center 
shal! be 9} inches by 16 inches. The approximate inside dimensions of 
the bottom at the corners shall be 81 inches by 14 inches, The inside 
depth at the corners shall be 53 inches. 

(2) The approximate inside ‘dimensions of the top across the center 
shall be 114 inches by 171 inches. The approximate inside dimensions 
of the bottom at the corners shall be 83 inches by 143 inches, The inside 
depth of the basket at the corners shall be 5 inches, 

(3) The inside dimensions of the square-cornered splint basket at the 
top shall be 8§ inches by 174 inches. The inside dimensions of the bot- 
tom shall be 8 inches by 164 inches. The inside depth at the corners 
shall be 51 inches. 

) The 16-quart splint basket shall contain 1,075 
conform to the specifications in one of the three fo 


subdivisions : 

(1) The approximate inside dimensions of the top across the center 
shall be 104 inches by 184 inches. The approximate inside dimensions 
of the bottom at the corners shall be 83 inches by 16 inches. ‘The inside 
depth at the corners shall be 63 inches. 

(2) The approximate inside dimensions of the top across the center 
shall be 113 inches by 194 inches. The AA Be operas inside dimensions 
of the bottom at the corners shall be 83 inches by 163 inches. The 
inside depth at the corners shall be 6 inches. 

(3) The inside dimensions of the 8 splint basket at the 
top shall be 9 inches by 19 inches. The inside dimensions of the bottom 
shall be 84 inches by 18 inches. The inside depth at the corners shall 


cubic inches, 


owing numbered 


be 6% inches. 
8 The 24-quart splint basket shall contain 1.612% cubic inches, and 
ea bie to the sp cations in the three following numbered subdl- 
0) 


ns: 

(1) The approximate inside dimensions of.the top across the center 
shall be 12 inches by 20 inches. The approximate inside dimensions of 
the bottom at the corners shall be 10 inches by 174 inches. The inside 
depth of the basket at the corners shall be 7} inches. 

(2) The approximate inside dimensions of the top across the center 
shall be 12 inches by 23 inches. The approximate inside dimensions of 
the bottom at the corners shall be 9 inches by 19 inches., The inside 
depth of the basket at the corners shall be 7 inches. 

(3) The inside dimensions of the square-cornered splint basket at the 
top shall be 10§ inches by 221 inches. The inside dimensions of the 
bottom shall be 9§ inches by 203 inches. The inside depth of the basket 
at the corners shall be 73 inches. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

On page 10, line 20, after the word “ in,” insert the words “ one of.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Sec. 4. That the standard box for apples shall contain 2,173.5 cubic 
inches when measured without distention of its parts, and conform to 
the ee Derry weer The length of the box shall be 18 inches, its 
width shall 113 inches, and its depth shall be 103 inches, all inside 
measurements. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all of section 4. — 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the last word. $ 

Mr. BLANTON. Why should you not have a standardized 
apple box, I will ask the chairman of the committee? Why 
should this be stricken out by committee amendment? 


Mr. VESTAL. For the reason that there is pending before 
the committee now a separate bill for the standardization of 
apple boxes. \ 

‘Mr. BLANTON. Well, if there is a bill here covering all kinds 
of vegetables and all kinds of fruits other than apples, would 
it not be much easier and less expensive to have covered the 
apple provision in this bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. The committee thought there were a number 
of other things to be considered along with the apple box. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the apple producers raise an objection to 
this provision in the bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. Oh, no: 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is all I wanted to know. 

— CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of A 
under this act prescribe suc VVV 
allow in the capacities and specifications for hampers, round stave 
baskets, splint baskets, and the standard apple box, and parts thereof 
set forth in sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this act, in order to provide for 
reasonable variations occurring in the course of manufacture and han- 
dling, and shall also prescribe such tolerances as he may find neces- 
sary to allow for the purposes of section 7 of this act the quan- 
tities of fruits or vegetables in hampers, round stave baskets, splint 
baskets, and the standard apple box, in order to provide for the natural 
shrinkage of such contents after packing. If a cover be used upon 
any hamper, basket, or box mentioned in said section, it shall be 
securely fastened or attached in such a manner, aebject to the te 
lations of the Secretary of Agriculture, as not to uce the capacity 
of such hamper, basket, or box below that prescribed therefor. 

With a committee amendment as follows: 

On page 11, line 21, strike out 5“ and insert “4.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 24, after the word “baskets,” strike out “and the 
standard apple box.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. i 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the next committee 
amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 12, line 1, after the figure “ 2,” insert the word “and,” and. 
after the figure “3,” strike out the comma, the word and,“ and the 
figure “4.” i $ 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 3, after the word “handling,” strike out the re. 
3 the section, down to and including the word “ packing.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question 
in reference to this? 

Mr. VESTAL. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Ulinois. I should say to the gentleman that 
I have been away and have not examined this carefully in all of 
its aspects. I notice this provision: The Secretary may pro- 
vide tolerances in order to cover the shrinkage of vegetables 
and fruits.’ I believe there is nothing in the bill—I am not 
sure—that requires these containers to be full when they are 
shipped. 

Mr. VESTAL, There is not. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is that the reason why this is 

stricken out? 
Mr. VESTAL. That is the reason why it is stricken out. 
There is a bill now pending before this Congress, submitted by 
the Committee on Agriculture, to amend the pure-food act, 
which will cover the proposition of the filling of baskets and 
boxes, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, it is perfectly patent to 
anyone that there should be tolerances, either established by 
law or regulations prepared by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in reference to the quantity of contents of fruits and vegetables 
which are packed as well as those which are refrigerated. 

While I am on my feet I would like to say one other thing 
in reference to the form of this section, and I have no amend- 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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ment to propose. It provides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall prescribe such tolerances. I think the bill ought to have 
provided that tolerances shall be allowed, and that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall by regulation fix the tolerances. That 
is a distinction which is, in my judgment, somewhat important, 
I know that the Department of Agriculture has drawn a num- 
ber of these bills in recent years and simply said, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall prescribe the tolerances.” The legis- 
lation itself ought to say that there shall be tolerances and 
only leave to the Secretary of Agriculture the power of deter- 
mining the quantity of the tolerance, not as to whether there 
shall be a tolerance. That is a principle of good legislation. 
I am not offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 9, after the word “ hamper,” insert the word “ or,” and 
after the word “ basket” strike out “ or box,” and after the word “in” 
strike out “said section“ and insert this act,” 3 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is upon the adoption of the 
committee amendment, - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 12, line 12, after the word “ hamper,” 
ee the we “or,” and after the word “ basket“ strike out the 
words “ or box.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The enforcement of this law is placed in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Some time ago we passed one of these 
standardizing bills—I think the flour-barrel bill. Does the gen- 
tleman recall whether that was placed under the Department of 
Agriculture or the Bureau of Standards? 

Mr. VESTAL. The gentleman from Tennessee himself made 
the motion changing it from the Bureau of Standards to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. GARRETT. I knew I offered an amendment, but whether 
it was to change it from the Bureau of Standards to the De- 
partment of Agriculture or vice versa I did not recall. 

Mr, VESTAL. That is correct. 

Mr. GARRETT. I think it is highly desirable that all of 
these acts should be enforced under one department. 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. On pages 6 and 7 were paragraphs (c), (d), 
and (e) amended to conform with the amendment that the 
chairman of the committee offered to the other section? 

Mr. VESTAL. There was no amendment to that. 

Mr. PARRISH. The point is practically the same. 

Mr. VESTAL. I do not think so. Paragraph (c) excludes 
the idea of any other basket than a stave basket. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That applies only to the stave basket. 

Mr. VESTAL. It applies only to the stave baskets, 

Mr. PARRISH. The gentleman is right about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That in order to provide for the more economical use of space 
in packing or transportation, or for the greater conservation of mate- 
rial or labor in manufacture or handling, or of the contents in course 
of shipment, of hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets for 
fruits or vegetables, or apple boxes, or parts thereof, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, whenever he finds necessary, may, in his lations, pre- 
scribe specifications with respect to the material used, or the dim ons 
thereof, for such hampers, round stave baskets, splint baskets, or 
apple boxes, or parts thereof in addition to, differing from, or super- 

ing those set forth in sections 1, 2, 3, or 4 of this act, but not de- 
parting from the respective capaciti therein prescribed. Such - 
fications shall not supersede any cations set forth in this act 
until a period of at least six months shall haye elapsed after public 


notice shall have been given following an opportunity afford the 
interested public for a hearing. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 12, after “ Sec.,“ strike out “6” and insert “5.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask 
unanimous consent to strike out the section. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr, Chairman, in view of the fact that sec- 
tion 1 was amended, striking out the sources of material, I do 
not think that section 5 is pertinent to the bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to strike out section 5 entirely. : 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman mean the new section 5? 

Mr. VESTAL. Section 5 under the new numbering. 
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Mr. WINGO. The last paragraph on page 12. 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. That which delegates to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the right to change specifications? 


Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL]? 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest that the proper record would be to 
move to striké out that section. . 

Mr. VESTAL. I move to strike out the old section 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 7. That it shall be unlawful to manufacture for sale or shipment, 
offer for sale, or one or to import or cause to be imported into the 
continental United States, hampers, round stave baskets, or lint 
baskets for fruits or vegetables, or apple boxes, elther filled or unfilled, 
or parts of such hampers, round stave baskets, splint baskets, apple 
boxes that do not comply with this act; or fruits or vegetables not sold 
or offered for sale by standard net weight or by numerical count, in 
hampers, round stave baskets, splint baskets, or apple boxes that at the 
time of such offer for sale, shipment, or importation are not filled to 
the full capacity thereof, stricken measure, subject to such tolerances 
as may be d in the regulations un this act: Provided, That 
this act shall not apply to baskets or other containers having capacities 
less than 4 quarts which comply with the provisions of the act approved 
August 31, 1916, entitled “An act to fix standards for Climax baskets for 
gra and other fruits and vegetables, and to fix standards for baskets 
ced other containers for small fruits, berrles, and vegetables, and for 
other purposes (39 U. S. Stat. I., p. 673), and the regulations there- 
under. Any individual, partnership, association, or corporation that 
willfully violates this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$100 or imprisonment not exceeding days, or both, 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I suggest to the chairman of the 
committee that he ask unanimous consent to change the number- 
ing of the subsequent sections, as one section has been dropped 
out. 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest that that can be done at the end. 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 13, line 6, strike out the figure “7” 
and insert the figure “ 6.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It should be section 5 now, as the 
other section has been dropped out. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be changed to section 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be changed to 
section 5. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 7, after the word “shipment,” Insert the word “ sell.“ 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I am against the amendment, 
and on reflection I do not think the committee will believe that 
it is necessary. to include the word “sell.” To sell what? To 
sell these baskets and hampers. In other words, if some 
farmer were to put some fruit into one of these old baskets 
for the purpose of taking it to town to sell to a local dealer to 
be sold out at retail, then under the law that man would be 
guilty of a Federal offense. I suggest to the gentleman, as a 
practical proposition, that if he gets his law through, which will 
practically stop the manufacture of these baskets after Novem- 
ber 1, 1921, when the law becomes effective, it certainly will 
not destroy the practical operation of the act if you fail to 
penalize some man who may happen to sell an old basket. 
Of course, I think there ought to be another amendment to 
restrict the provisions of this act to interstate commerce. If 
that is not offered by some one else, I shall offer it. That would 
meet the object you have in view. I do not believe that under 
the provision of the Constitution authorizing Congress to fix 
standards of weights and measures you can undertake to do 
this, but I do concede that under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution you may prohibit the shipment and the manu- 
facture for shipment in interstate commerce of anything that 
you chose to. You are the judges of that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. On the gentleman’s first question I do not 
think there is any danger at all to the farmers in leaving the 
act as it is, because of a condition with which the gentleman 
must be thoroughly familiar. There is a tremendous shortage 
of baskets. Every basket in existence in the United States 
is going to be used within the time preseribed by this act. 

Mr. WINGO. Let me call attention to a practical proposi- 
tion. I happen to know one little local corporation, a coop- 
erative corporation, that last year carried over $1,500 worth of 
baskets. Their crop has been absolutely destroyed this year. 
They used thousands of dollars worth of baskets last year. 
They bought baskets abnormally cheap and have a great sur- 
plus. They are going to carry them over and they will have 
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more baskets than they have need for next year’s crop. It is 
true thut they could sell them at a profit, but when they go into 
the market next year they have no assurance at all how many 
they will need, because there might come a hailstorm the first 
few days of the harvest and destroy a part of the crop, or there 
might be extraordinary conditions existing where the market- 
able part of the crop would drop down and they would sell a 
great part of their product at a loss. They might be left next 
season if they had the same kind of a freeze next year as they 
had this year, and they would have to hold the surplus. I 
know small concerns have bought a great supply of baskets and 
keep them over from year to year, putting them back in the 
warehouse. They may have bought these baskets years ago, 
If you get the bill through, here is how it will be carried out: 
The large manufacturers will not manufacture any more non- 
standard baskets; they will manufacture standards prescribed 
in this bill, and in eourse of time you will clean up and elimi- 
nate the nonstandard baskets. But if there be a small asso- 
ciation that kept the old baskets and used them, not for the 
purpose that you are trying to prohibit, they will have a Fed- 
eral inspector snooping around, and you know what their tend- 
ency is. This man will haye to go before a commissioner and 
make an explanation, or go to the expense of going to the Fed- 
eral court, which in some instances might be 150 miles away. 
I, for one, am trying to do all I can to get the people of my 
district, in the less productive cotton lands, into growing fruit, 
and I do not want them to get the impression that the Federal 
Government is interfering with that thing. You are going to 
pass this over my protest. You are going to get what you want. 
If you punish the manufacturer of the nonstandard baskets, you 
have got all that you want. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not the gentleman think that in nine 
cases out of ten in these high-priced times, when baskets have 
increased in price two or three times, that the vast majority of 
them will be used and consequently the baskets depreciated 
from being kept more than a reasonable time? They are not 
made in the most substantial way; they are made for practi- 
cally present use, made of material that shrinks, and material 
where the shrinkage is such that it loosens the nails or what- 

ever holds them together; and if the basket is not used within 
a reasonable time, everybody that deals in them and everybody 
who uses them knows that they deteriorate in their value. 

Mr. WINGO. There is something in the statement of the 
gentleman from New York, but still they buy a great many of 
these baskets in advance. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I know, sometimes six months in advance. 

Mr. WINGO. Several months ago when they ordered the 
baskets they thought they would have the greatest crop they 
ever had, and these baskets were bought by the carload lot. 
In a great many instances I noticed where the carload baskets 
came in they were carried and stored in the warehouses before 
the freeze, which was the coldest weather we have had since 
1882. I admit that it is an abnormal year. Necessarily they 
buy more than they think they need. Next year they may not 
haye more than a normal crop, so they will have to carry these 
baskets over until the spring or summer of 1921, after this law 
goes into effect in November. I am going to make the sugges- 
tion as a practical propositon, that you extend this over because 
of this abnormal condition of the weather. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This does not prevent the use of 
baskets in shipping fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. WINGO. It says specifically “sell, offer for sale, or 
ship,” and further down it says “ fruits and vegetables.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This refers to shipping baskets and 
not to the sale of baskets. 

Mr. WINGO. It says “manufacture, sale, or ship for fruits 
or vegetables, either filled or unfilled.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is descriptive of the basket. 
gentleman was objecting to the word “sell.” 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from New York was asking me 
a question on another matter and I did make that statement, 
it is true. As I say, when the association finds that its crop is 
lighter than the normal year they are perfectly willing to sell 
their surplus baskets. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They will have a year and a half 
in which to dispose of these matters. Whether that time is 
long enough I do not undertake to say. 

Mr. WINGO. They will have one crop year. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They haye two crops. 

Mr, WINGO. No; this year’s crop is all destroyed. They 
have all bought their baskets for this year, and they are all in. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Their crops may have been destroyed. 
I do not deny that. On the question of shipment practically 
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about the only way the Government can regulate these things 
is where the manufacturer ships them. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman. I think that is 
true. If you will cut out the word “sell” and put in the words 
“ship in interstate commerce,” I think it will cure the diffi- 
culty. In other words, if you want to control the shipment of 
nonstandard baskets in interstate commerce, I concede the con- 
stitutional power to do it, and also that there is a good deal 
of wisdom back of the argument. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, There is no question about the con- 
stitutional power. We have just as much constitutional power 
here as we have to prevent putting out counterfeit money. 

Mr. WINGO. I doubt very seriously if we have the same 
power to regulate the size of baskets as we have to punish the 
circulation of counterfeit money, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We do it under exactly the same 
provision of the Constitution, and they are both implied powers, 

Mr. WINGO. No; you are undertaking to enact this under 
the express power fixing the standard of weights and measures, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That power implies the power to 
regulate, just as the power to coin money implies the power to 
forbid counterfeiting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that his time be extended for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If the chairman would be willing to do 
this—and I do not know whether he will or not—I think the 
gentleman's objection could be met in this way: You can make 
it unlawful to manufacture for sale or shipment 

Mr. WINGO. In interstate commerce. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. These baskets, and then you could limit it 
by saying “or to sell baskets manufactured after this act goes 
into effect.” 

Mr. WINGO. Of course, that would cure it some, but my 
proposition is this: If you control the shipment of this proposi- 
tion, then you have control of the whole thing, for the purpose 
which you are really trying to reach in this bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The difficulty is in enforcing it. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. The difficulty is in making proof in 
any case, I think the objection of the gentleman from Arkansas 
is not practical. I can see the point. I do not believe in pre- 
yenting the use of these baskets that they have. Whether the 
time ought to be extended a little bit over what it is in the bill, 
I do not undertake to say. Perhaps it might be. After all, 
if you pass a law, you have got to have a law that apparently 
can be enforced, so that people will voluntarily obey it. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman on that. If you are 
going to have a law, it ought to be a law that can be enforced. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not think the gentleman will 
find, as some gentlemen have remarked this afternoon, a whole 
lot of inspectors running around the country looking up these 
matters. 

Mr. WINGO. I think they will. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am pretty sure they will not, because 
they will not get the money for that purpose. 

Mr. WINGO. I hope the gentleman is correct about that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. In the main, the laws now on the 
statute books regulating similar things are really enforced by 
the State officials who have to deal with them, the local authori- 
ties, who called the attention of the governmental authorities 
to these things. There is probably no large city that does not 
have some one watching weights and measures in all of the 
markets. I do not think inspectors will be going out except 
where they find men are manufacturing or attempting to manu- 
facture in violation of the law. I agree with the gentleman 
that they will quit doing that when this becomes a law. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. > 

Mr. HERSMAN. It seems to me that the gentleman’s con- 
tention that it will be hard to dispose of these baskets is not 
well taken, because everyone over the whole country recognizes 
the great shortage of shooks of any description, and any farmer 
or association that has any baskets on hand which they are not 
likely to use in two seasons can easily get rid of them at an 
advanced price; and, furthermore, any law that goes into effect 
is bound to affect some people adversely and to be hard upon 
them at first, but because it does affect one association or one 
farmer in the country who has a few baskets on hand is no 
reason why we should not pass the legislation, because in the 
two seasons he certainly will get rid of all of the baskets that 
he has on hand. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. As a matter of fact, are not the 
baskets to which the gentleman refers of the sizes named in the 


Mr. WINGO. No; I think not. I think they are of the present 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. The present standard is generally 
these sizes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Illinois makes the state- 
ment, and I hope he is right about it, that we will not have these 
Federal inspectors. He says that the enforcement will depend 
upon the State autherities. I know that every time the matter 
has come up we have had a difficulty about it. I remember upon 
the Federal explosives act that a majority of the Republicans 
voted against my contention to have the assistance of the State 
authorities to enforce the act. I hope the day will come when 
we can, instead of increasing the number of inspectors, reduce 
them. Since the armistice was signed I have voted to cut down 
Federal employees, and I am willing to vote, at any time to cut 
down bureaus and inspectors and the number of Federal em- 
ployees. I am opposed to creating more. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hrerssan] says that these people can dispose 
of any surplus baskets that they have. That might be true 
to-day, but the man who has those baskets to-day will say, “I 
might have more difficulty next year than now, and next year 
there might be an industrial situation arise when I will neces- 
sarily need this surplus.” 

The gentleman knows as a practical man that the practical 
shipper of fruit is never content to order just what he thinks he 
will need for the season. He orders several months in advanee 
by the carload lots sufficient to be sure to give him enough, and 
every one of them carries over from 10 to 50 and sometimes 100 
per cent surplus. That is true in my country, if it may not be 
in the gentleman's country. As I said to you a while ago, one little 
corporation of only 40 acres carried over and listed as part of 
their assets $1,500 in baskets. I think to make unlawful the sale 
of baskets is not right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, this bill presents an- 
other plain case of an undue effort upon the part of Congress 
to intrude itself into the private business affairs of the people 
of the country. Some one, I do not know who it was, has said 
that “ the people who are the least governed are the best gov- 
erned.“ 

Government —State and National—has become too highly or- 
ganized. Everything and everybody is being “regulated.” The 
people, almost every time they turn around, commit a statutory 
misdemeanor. In their struggle for existence they are continu- 
ally encountering some statute, penal in character, denouncing 
as criminal acts which from time immemorial until a date quite 
recent were entirely innocent. 

In the States we have boards and commissions, bureaus and 
departments, and in the Federal Government all these are dupli- 
cated, with many thousands of unneeessary employees infesting 
the public—parasites upom the body politie, eating up the sub- 
stance of the people. Business men lose their way in a labyrinth 
of law and stand bewildered in a great Jungle of regulations. 

Now comes this bill H. R. 12350, 17 pages in length, pro- 
viding for the character of containers in which fruits and vege- 
tables may be shipped and making it a crime, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment, to ship or sell such fruits or vegetables, if 
the container shall be different from the kinds specified in the 
bill. The specification for one of the kinds—I quote from the 
bill—reads thus: 

(c) The standard five-eighths bushel hamper shall contain 1,344 
eubie inches and conform to the following specifications: The inside 
diameter between the staves at the upper edge of the top Inside Boop 
shail be ase inches; the inside diameter of the bottom shall be 
inches; the inside length of the staves shall be 125 inches; the inside 
top hoop shall be one-eighth of an inch thick and set with its upper 
edge even with the upper ends of the staves; each stave shall be not 
Tess than one-ninth of an inch thick and 133 inches long; and the 
bottom piece shall be five-eighths of an inch thick. 

If this bill becomes law, the average farmer would not ship, 
apd the merchant would hardly undertake to sell, fruits and 
vegetables for fear of violating such most absurd but highly 
penal law. 

Not long since a friend of mine was in a grocery store here in 
the city of Washington, and observing for sale a nice country 
ham informed the merchant he would take the ham, and re- 
quested the merchant to ship the same to his home, located in 
a near-by State. Whereupon the merchant informed my friend 


that he could net comply with his request unless the meat was 
eee and stamped by an agent of the Meat. Inspection 
reau. 

As germane to the subject of regulating industry, may I 
direet your minds to a measure that may come before this body, 
known as Senate bill No. 4089, providing for the appointment of 
a Federal coal commissioner, charged with certain duties and 
elothed with sundry powers, and for the eommissioner a nice 
fat salary. Relating to this proposition is a letter under date 
of the 25th instant to me from Mr. Samuel W. Patterson, 
president and general manager of the Bottom Creek Coal & 
Coke Co., of Vivian, in McDowell County, W. Va., operating 
in the celebrated Pocahontas coal field in my district. The 
letter reads in part as follows: 


This mo s mail brings a copy of Senator Fretinenvysen’s bill 
S. 4089, for the appointment of a permanent Federal coal 


commissioner. 

The idea that all the ills of the day can be cured by Washington 
seems to have a strong hold in these days, and I do hope there are 
enough men of good sound judgment im both the Senate and House of 
Representatives to realize the injustice of mischievous regulation of 
the business that some of your friends happen to be in, unless the 


calamity. 

It ip tres that with coal — bidding for an output curtailed in 
a by reason of various strikes, and more so by the vicious inter- 
‘erence in the past with the n pene of the country, 
that coal is too high in price at this time, w the prices are reach- 
6 er commodities. 

e natural economic laws will bring about a proper adjustment 
and excessive prices now will bring about their own punishment, re- 
flected later in too low prices. 

This letter is self-explanatory and correctly states the situ- 
ation. Mr. Patterson’s views are sound and his judgment ‘is 
in harmony with the conclusions arrived at by the intelligent 
and thinking people of the country. 

The past effort of nonqualifled and ill-advised Federal offi- 
cials have stifled the production, retarded the transportation, 
and complicated the distribution of coal, to the disadvantage of 
the operator, whose fixed charges had to be borne by a dimin- 
ished output, and to the great damage of the consumer, who 
suffered by reason of the reduced and irregular supply and in 
the increased cost of the coal. 

If we allow the natural law of supply and demand freely to 
operate as to coal—if the legislative and executive branches of 
Government will cease from imposing artificial restraints upon 
the business—the volume of production will soon exceed the 
demand, and with a steady and normal consumption 
the price to the consumer will fall to a lower level. 

The Frelinghuysen bill I regard as most inopportune. The 
measure is not as radical as the socialist or syndicalist might 
desire it to be, yet it does contain the germ that would grow 
into the nationalization, not of coal alone, but of every American 
industry as well. If the measure be enacted into law, a prec- 
edent will have been thereby established, not likely to be over- 
ruled, but, on the other hand, consistently followed, expanded, 
and enlarged upon according to the changing will of future 
radical leaders. 

Now is the time to go slow. Property rights were never 
more in peril, not necessarily from the specter of nationalism, 
which is the new name for socialism, but on account of oppres- 
sive taxation, which when carried to its limit operates a con- 
fiscation. Furthermore, business may be strangled and prop- 
erty rights may be destroyed and lost by the process of regula- 
tion. 

The term Federal coal commissioner” is merely a new name 
or alias for our late well-known friend, the “ Government Fuel 
Administrator.” Government regulation, no less than Govern- 
ment ownership, of a private industry in peace times is un- 
American and an expensive luxury that the people ean ill afford. 
We tried out the theory during the war in relation to railroads 
and telephones and other industries and activities, and at what 
inconvenience and cost the country knows. Prof. Tousig, of 
the sugar board, advised the President not to buy the Cuban 
sugar crop when it was offered at the price of 6} cents per 
pound. 

What the people want and need is the repeal of the war 
laws; not the creation of new ones of the sanre tenor. The 
country also wants relief from the petty, but expensive, arro- 
gances of many superfluous Government agencies, such as the 
Federal Trade Commission. The latter concern has arrogated 
to itself inquisitorial powers that could hardly have been per- 
mitted under a despotic government of the class of Prussia and 
Russia, Recently it became necessary for a Federal court to 
decree an injunction against their action upon the ground that 
sach action was an usurped and assumed power never given 
them by law and was an invasion of the Constitution. The di- 
rect cost of operating the Federal Trade Commission, as shown 
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by appropriations for the fiscal year 1920, is $1,205,000, but the 
indirect cost to the country runs high up into the millions. 

Concerns engaged in mining, manufacturing, and commerce 
that have to make monthly reports to this commission find it 
generally necessary to employ an extra clerk of special ability 
to collect the data and fill out the complicated forms which these 
inquisitive gentlemen require, and all to very little, if any, pur- 
pose, for these reports have no value, except to be sorted, tabu- 
lated, indexed, analyzed, and forgotten. But, of course, this 
business affords place for the job hunter. 

Better had the commission and its staff, and its lawyers, and 
its battery of examiners, and its experts, and its detectives, and 
its vast army of employees be put upon an island of the sea and 
allowed to shovel sand, first this way and then that way. If 
this were done business would be happy as the result of avoid- 
ing the waste of millions of dollars and the people grateful for 
some relief along the line ofthe cost of living. 

Congress should pass an act repealing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act. If the President should veto the measure, then 
Congress- should refuse to appropriate money for the commis- 
sion, and thereby force it to discontinue its utterly useless 
business. 

We find all these boards and agencies grasping for more 
power. The Federal Trade Commission has a bill before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, of which I am a member, seeking 
an extension of its powers, which, if granted, would make the 
Supreme Court in comparison look like a mere police court. 

The centralization of power in Federal agencies in recent 
years—the great majority of which is chargeable to our former 
State rights friends, the Democrats—is enough to make Jeffer- 
sbn turn in his grave and to cause Hamilton to sit up in his 
coffin in wonder and astonishment. We should have less of the 
centripetal and more of the centrifugal in the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches of the Federal Government. 

How long will it be until officials awaken from the state of 
coma in which they now rest and by courageous action turn 

the prow of the old ship of state away from the rocks and reefs 
that endanger her into the peaceful channels of national safety 
and good will? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. Mr. Chairman, I was very much impressed by 
the splendid appeal for democracy just made in which the gen- 
tleman calls the spade a spade and says that he does not want 
any more officious interference with the private affairs of this 
country than is absolutely necessary for popular government. I 
was very much interested in his statement of the dire terrors 
of the inspectors who were being sent about all over the country 
to everybedy, and then I was equally struck with the position 
that the gentleman takes, which is that he will probably vote 
for this bill when a provision is carried in the twelfth section 
to proyide for inspectors for watching the farm baskets of this 
country. It will take an army nearly as big as it took to go to 
France, and yet he proposes to vote for it notwithstanding his 
protest against the multiplication of these instrumentalities. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STEVENSON. To be sure. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I admit the gentleman's argument is 
pretty strong. I never said that I would vote for the bill. My 
decision remains in abeyance. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am glad the gentleman is on the border 
and that he is considering coming out on the Lord’s side. He 
talks on the right side. If he would just voie that way, we 
would not pass this measure in the shape it is in here. 

It is true that only $10,000 is appropriated now for these 
activities, but they provide that this shall be available imme- 
diately and until expended, and as soon as it is all expended 
there will be a provision in the deficiency appropriation bill 
here for three or four times that amcunt. 

The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoontz] spoke 
awhile ago about the Democratic Party being as centralized as 
Alexander Hamilton himself. I call his attention to the fact 
that it is the Republican Party that has brought this bill in, and 
it is worse than Hamilton conceived could be ever brought forth 
under the Constitution which he helped make and adopt. 

Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to join my friend from West 
Virginia in stopping the raid upon the rights of the private citi- 
zens of this country to regulate and manage their own business 
in their own way. I conceive that this measure is the product 
of the brain of the manufacturers of baskets in this country, who 
have now to maintain a large stock in their warehouses and a 
large amount of material and cater to a large amount of different 
kinds of trade, and they want to standardize it so that the stock 
carried will not be so large and so that the machinery for manu- 
facturing it can be standardized, and that there will be about 
three kinds to be manufactured instead of eight or ten kinds. I 


have heard the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Layton] say here 
that the manufacturers were absolutely in favor of this, and I 
believe it. Many of them live in Delaware, too, and I am not 
surprised that the gentleman is advocating it. But I say that 
this is a raid upon the rights of the common people in this 
country, and therefore I am not in favor of it. I do not care 
whether it is Hamiltonian or Jeffersonian, and I join with the 
gentleman from West Virginia in opposition to it. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, is there an amendment 
pending? I want to offer an amendment to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee amendment is now pending. 

The question is on the amendment of the committee, which 
the Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 7, after the word “ shipment,” insert the word “ sell.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr, Chairman, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After 
counting] Seventy-four Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Andrews, Md. Drane Jefferis Reed, N. Y. 
Bacharach Dunn Johnson, Miss. Riordan 
er Dyer Johnston, N. Y. Rodenberg 
Bankhead Eagan ones, Pa. Rose 
Bell Eagle Kelley, Mich. Rowan 
Benson Edmonds elly, Pa Rucker 
Blackmon Ellsworth Kennedy, Iowa Sabath 
Bland, Ind. qmerson jess Sanders, N. Y, 
Booher Evans, Nev. Kitchin Sanford 
Bowers Ferris Kreider Scott 
Britten Fess Lesher Scully 
Brumbaugh Fields Lufkin Sears 
Burke Flood Luhring Smith, Idaho 
Burroughs Fordney McCulloch Smi th; III. 
utler Foster McFadden Smith, Mich, 
Caldwell Frear . Smithwick 
Cantrill Freeman McLa Snel 
Caraway Fuller, Mass, McLaughiin, Mich. Snyder 
Gallagher McPherson Steagall 
Clark, Fla. Gallivan Magee Steele 
‘ole Gandy Maher Stephens, Miss. 
Collier Garland Mapes Stephens, Ohio 
pe Goldfogle Martin Strong, Pa. 
Cople, Gould Mason Sullivan 
Costello Graham, Ill. Michener Sumners, Tex. 
Crago Graham, Pa. Moore, Ohio Taylor, Colo. 
Cramton Hamill Moores, Ind. Taylor, Tenn. 
Crowther Hamilton Morin Thompson 
Cullen Harrison Murphy son 
Currie, Mich Hayden Newton, Minn, Vaile 
Curry, Hetlin NDR Vare 
Dale Hersey Ward 
Dallinger oey Shee Watkins 
Davey Houghton Paige Whaley 
Denison Hulings Parker White, Kans. 
Dent Husted Purnell White, Me. 
Dewalt Igoe Ramsey Williams 
Dooling Ireland Reavis Winslow 
Doremus James Reber Yates 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Dowert, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12350) 
to fix standards for hampers, round stave baskets, and splint 
baskets for fruits and vegetables, to establish a standard box 
for apples, and for other purposes, and finding itself without a 
quorum he had caused the roll to be called, whereupon 270 
Members had responded to their names, a quorum, and he 
submitted a list of the absentees to be entered in the Journal 
and in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

The committee resumed its session., 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cox- 
NALLY] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, u committee amendment is 
pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 9, after the word“ basket,“ strike out the comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment. was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 10, strike out the words “ or apple boxes.” 


The Clerk will report the committee 
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The CHAIRMAN, 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 11, after the word “ Laskets,” strike out the comma 
and insert the word “ or.” : 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 13, line 11, after the word “ baskets,” strike out the comma and 
the words “apple boxes.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 12, after the word “act,” strike out the semicolon 
and all down to and including the word “act” in line 19, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute for 
the committee amendment that you strike out on line 15 the 
words “or apple boxes.” I think the balance that is proposed 
to be stricken out is very beneficial to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
a preferential amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the committee amendment: 
out the words or apple boxes.” 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I 
offer excludes any dealing with apple boxes, and seems to be 
in accordance with the policy of the committee. The amendment 
which I propose, instead of striking out all that is proposed to 
be stricken out there, merely strikes out that part which refers 
to the apple boxes, which has been stricken out all the way 
through. 

Now, what does it leave which is beneficial? It leaves the 
provision that fruits or vegetables not sold or offered for 
sale by standard net weight or by numerical count in hampers, 
round stave baskets, splint baskets,” and so forth, must be 
contained in the standard containers. In other words, if my 
amendment is adopted, it provides that when they sell by the 
pound or by the number, they can put them in any kind of 
basket they see fit, and if they leave that in it is a very bene- 
ficial provision in the bill, in my judgment. In other words, in 
the bill as it stands, if a man undertakes to ship or deal in any 
kind of a basket he must do it in a basket of the kind here de- 
seribed. If you adopt this amendment that I propose, you allow 
him, when he sells by the pound or-the dozen, to ship it in any 
kind of a hamper or basket that he sees fit. I think that is 
right, 

Then there is another thing. You say you want to deal 
honestly in this matter; you say you want to enforce honesty. 
Now, the balance which they propose to strike out is a prohibi- 
tion against selling improperly and not according to regula- 
tions. Do you propose to put the stamp of permission of dis- 
honest filling by striking that out? I submit that that writes 
the word “hypocrisy” against the whole effort to pass the bill 
if you undertake to strike that out. [Applause.] The part to 
be stricken out is— 
or fruits or vegetables not sold or offered for sale by standard net 
weight or by numerical count, in hampers, round stave baskets, splint 
baskets, or apple boxes that at the time of such offer for sale, shipment, 
or importation are not filled to the full capacity thereof, stricken meas- 
ure, subject to such tolerances as may be preseribed in the regulations 
under this act, 

Now, my motion is principally intended to preserve the right 
of anybody, when he is going to sell his potatoes by the pound 
or his melons by the dozen, to ship them in a hamper of any 
kind, make, or conformation that he chooses. The striking of 
this out prevents that, although it has been asserted on the 
floor that will not prevent it. I submit that that privilege 
should not be denied to the shippers and producers of this 
country, and that is the only reason I have for making the 
motion. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. P 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If I understand correctly the lan- 
guage of the original section, it provides that it sball be un- 
Jawful to sell fruits or vegetables not offered for sale in ham- 
pers, round stave baskets, splint, baskets, or apple boxes. That 
makes it unlawful to sell any of these articles in anything 
except the containers named in the bill, 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


Page 13, line 15, strike 
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Mr. STEVENSON, 
in the bill. ee 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman want to provide. 
that no fruit shall be sold in boxes or barrels, for instance, and 
leave it so that no fruit or vegetables can be sold except in 
hampers or stave baskets or splint baskets? I think the gen- 
tleman has the wrong conception. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentieman will read the balance 
of it he will see what I am driving at. It says that it shall 
apply to hampers, baskets, or apple boxes— 
that at the time of such offer for sale, shipment, or importation are 
not filled to the full capacity thereof, stricken measure, subject to such 
tolerances as may be prescribed in the regulations under this act. 

In other words, the bill as it originally was written provided 
that when they sold they had to sell in containers of this kind, 
and they had to sell a full basket. Now you propose to strike 
that out. You propose to strike out the provision that safe- 
guards the public and provides that they must fill the baskets 
in an honest way, or come within the terms of this act; and 
you strike out that part that allows sale by weight and number 
without being in the containers prescribed. 

Mr. WINGO. I move to strike out the last word. To illustrate 
the possible dangers of a bill like this I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to this fact, that many shippers of radishes 
ship them in bunches made up as we buy them in the market. 
They put them in containers of all kinds. In my town some of 
them will ship them in barrels with burlap over the top, or they 
will ship them in a splint hamper, or they will ship them in a 
peach basket, or in any kind of a basket or container that they 
want to use. I appreciate the force of the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Illinois, which is that this section makes it 
unlawful to sell the basket, and that the part which is proposed 
to be stricken out is the part that made it unlawful to sell fruits 
and vegetables in baskets other than the standard baskets. That 
really is the distinction. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In containers other than those prescribed? 

Mr. WINGO, Yes. The language proposed to be stricken out 
by the amendment is this: 

Or fruits or vegetables not sold or offered for sale by standard net 
weight or by numerical count, in hampers, round stave baskets, splint 
baskets, or apple boxes that at the time of such offer for sale, ship- 
ment, or importation are not filled to the full capacity thereof, stricken 
measure, subject to such tolerances as muy be prescribed in the reguia- 
tions under this act. 

Of course, that language ought to be clarified. It is not very 
clear. The contention of the gentleman from Illinois is cor- 
rect, It is this, that the language which precedes the language 
I have just read is the language which says it shall be unlawfui 
to manufacture for sale or shipment, and so forth, hampers, 
round stave baskets, for fruits or vegetables, either filled or 
unfilled, or parts of such hampers, which do not comply with 
this act. I can see the force of the gentleman’s objection that 
what they intended to do by striking out this provision was to 
restrict the unlawful condemnation to the basket itself and not 
to the fruit. I presume that is the intention of the committee. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And if the gentleman will permit, 
the language of the original bill was that no fruit or vegetables 
should be offered for sale unless they were in a hamper, round 
stave basket, splint basket, or apple box filled full; but that 
would permit the offering for sale of any fruit or vegetables 
in a barrel or container of any other kind, and now we haye 
cut out the apple boxes everywhere else, it would permit the 
sale of apples in boxes. 

Mr. WINGO. It would also prevent the sale of fruit in any 
basket other than where it is by numerical count. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We have the power, I think, under 
the Constitution to fix the measure or container we make, anid 
I think we have, too, the incidental powers, but we do not 
have the power under the Constitution to forbid the sale of 
articles in other kinds of containers which we do not fix the 
size of. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman, and I go further: 
I say that we have under the Constitution the power: to fix 
the standard of the basket, but while we have the power 
to fix the standard we have no right to say that if the farmer 
puts his fruit in any other kind of a basket he is guilty, 
unless it is of a deceptive character where he offers seven- 
eighths of a bushel for a bushel, or a bushel and a half for 
two bushels, I say you have no right to restrict him unless he 
engages in fraudulent misrepresentation. In other words, we 
haye the power to punish fraud and deception, but we have not 
the other power. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Within a limited degree we have the 
power to punish fraud and deception. We could prevent its 
entering interstate commerce. But clearly we have not the 
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power to say that no one shall sell fruit or vegetables except 
in certain standard containers. 


Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman, and that is the 
real object of the bill as shown by the language which it is 
proposed to strike out. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
strike out that provision. 

Mr. WINGO. The intention of the proponents of the bill 
was to punish the sale of fruit in other than standard con- 
tainers. That is shown by the language proposed to be stricken 
out and I am glad that the committee did not favor it. I 
think when you take the bill as a whole the effect on the shipper 
will be a depressing effect because he will not make the clear 
distinction that you and I are making. He will not see that the 
inhibition goes alone to the basket, but may think it goes to 
the sale of his fruit, because there are provisions for the 
Federal inspection going to the wagon of the farmer or his 
little Ford truck. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I think that the gentleman 
from Illinois and the gentleman from Arkansas practically over- 
look one of the questions that I maintain is raised here. It is 
unlawful to sell any fruit or vegetables unless sold or offered 
for sale under the standard net weight or numerical count. If 
we strike out the words proposed to be stricken out and leave 
that all in, it is not lawful to sell them in any other way unless 
they are sold by weight or count, That is the point I am direct- 
ing my attention to. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman, and I am per- 
fectly willing to bar from interstate commerce the deceptively 
filled baskets of fruit. It is not fair to the consumer. The 
fruit growers are honest, and they do not want it. You will 
find a dishonest one here and there, as you will find a dishonest 
lawyer or preacher, but the major part of the fruit growers 
are honest and want to give good measure. ‘ 

I am willing under the control of interstate commerce to bar 
from interstate commerce the deceptively filled basket or con- 
tainer of any kind, whether it be fruit, vegetables, cereals, or 
anything else. I would like to see some such provision put in 
the bill. I will vote for a bill that undertakes to say that the 
public shall not be deceived by the use of deceptive containers of 
any kind. I think it ought to be unlawful to put leaves or any- 
thing else in the bottom of the basket, making it appear to be 
full when it is not full. I think it ought to be unlawful to raise 
the bottom of the fruit container so as to make it appear to hold 
more than it actually does. Why? Because the person who is 
buying the fruit at a fruit stand can not see the false bottom, 
and that is a fraud, and we ought to control it in interstate 
ecommerce and see that that kind of a package shall be barred 
from interstate commerce. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
the question of the filling of the package is to be dealt with by 
another bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Unless I am mistaken, I think that under pres- 
ent existing laws, in practically every State, it is unlawful to 
display these fraudulent packages, and as the prosecuting attor- 
ney of my district I can pick up any merchant who offers for 
sale these deceptive containers under the false pretense statutes. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer. 

Mr. VESTAL, 

Mr. BRIGGS. 

Mr. VESTAL. 
five minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer, and I want five minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment to offer to section 6. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr, Chairman, then I ask unanimous consent 
to amend my motion by making it 15 minutes. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to- modify his motion by making it 15 minutes, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Indiana that all debate upon this section 
and all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes, 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON} as å 
substitute for the committee amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is really to perfect the text. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. STEVENSON) there were—ayes 31, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The object of this amendment is to 


Oh, the gentleman can offer his amendment. 
But I want to speak to my amendment. 
Then I will modify my motion to make it 


The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs upon the com- 
mittee amendment. J 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Briaas: Page 14, at the end of line 6, strike 
out the period, insert a semicolon, and add the following: 

Provided, That no person shall be prosecuted under the provisions 
of this act when he can establish a guaranty signed by the manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, shipper, or other party residing within the United 
States from whom bampers, round stave baskets, splint baskets, or 
other containers as defined in this act were purchased to the effect 
that said hampers, round stave baskets, splint baskets, or other contain- 
ers are correct within the meaning of this act. Said guaranty, to afford 
protection, l contain the name and address of the rty or parties 

g the sale of hampers, round stave. baskets, splint baskets, or 
other containers to such person, and in such case such party or parties 
3 cet pect per dl oid to prosecution, fines, and other pen- 

J 1 ch in due course to an T) 
visions of this act.” F 


Mr. MANN of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr.. BRIGGS. Yes. 0 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman defines the three kinds 
of containers named by the act. Does he think that his amend- 
ment ought to say “or other containers? 

: ee BRIGGS. There are so many variations of those in the 
C — 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But they are all named by three 
names. It does not seem to me that we ought to endeavor to 
cover any other containers. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Except as defined in the act, This provision 
that I have put in here is one that was added to or included in 
5 act of 1916. 

. MANN of Illinois. I understand, and I think it good 
amendmen y = 


t. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Then I ask unanimous consent to strike out 
the words “or other containers” wherever they occur in the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment as the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 


On the fifth line of the amendment strike out the words “ 
containers,” and strike out, also, the same words wherever 5 


in the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the modification of 
the amendment? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment also provided to insert a semicolon instead of a period. I 
think it should be a colon. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I have no objection to that modification, and 
I ask unanimous consent to so modify the amendment as to 
make it a colon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment further as indicated, 
Is there objection? 

. There was no objection. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, the committee will accept that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend and revise my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa 3, 0 er word “to,” S 0 
sale or shipment” and in line 7 strike ont the words < ofer for wales 
and after the word “ship,” in line 7, insert the words “in interstate 
commerce, 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the authority to pass the section of this measure now 
before us must be based either on the clause of the Constitution 
authorizing the Congress to fix the standard of weights and 
measures or on that clause authorizing the Congress to regulate 
commerce between the States. I notice that the gentleman from 
Iowa, by the movement of his head, indicates his dissent to that 
proposition. In view of the Republican attitude with reference 
to that document—the Constitution—now regarded by the ma- 
jority as almost obsolete, I am not surprised that even so emi- 
nent a constitutional lawyer as the gentleman from Iowa should 
indicate his dissent to that proposition. Under this section, un- 
less you adopt the amendment which I have offered, you make it 
unlawful within each State of this Union to manufacture a 
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hamper of any dimension other than that provided by this bill, 
and you make it unlawful to ship in intrastate commerce from 
one town to another wholly within the same State a hamper 
filled or unfilled not conforming to such measurements. You 
will send among the people of the individual States a horde of 
Federal inspectors, who haye already been so accurately and 
amply described by the gentleman from Arkansas and the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, who will go snooping around among 
the places of private business inquiring into and inyestigating 
private affairs. You would make it a crime punishable by prose- 
cution in a Federal court for a citizen to make or offer for sale a 
hamper unless it fits this Procrustean standard you are setting 
up in this bill, irrespective of his innocent intent. The power 
to fix a standard of measurement does not embrace the power 
to prohibit the use of any character of container, and the only 
method by which it can be reached is through the interstate- 
commerce clause, te prohibit the shipment of the inhibited 
hampers in interstate commerce. If you are determined to adopt 
this bill, base your action upon some, at least, apparent authority 
of the Constitution. [ want to congratulate the Republican 
Party on the product of this great measure. I wonder why this 
great party has waited for so many years without bringing for- 
ward this very urgent and very necessary legislation. 

How the Republic has prospered and reached a state of de- 
velopment such as is enjoyed to-day without this great con- 
structive measure I can hardly comprehend. I judge it must be 
in response to the President’s message of last August, directing 
attention to reduction of the cost of living, that you have at last 
with your little miscroscope found the farmer and the truck 
grower and have now leveled your legislative artillery upon 
them to reduce the high cost of living by making criminal that 
which in itself may be harmless and innocent. Under this bill 
the farmer can not ship a hamper of tomatoes from one point 
to another unless that succulent and toothsome vegetable is in a 
hamper. one-eighth of an inch thick, with 13 ribs to it, and so 
many staves, and with a top and bottom of prescribed diameter. 
That is your remedy for the high cost of living. Y6ou provide 
that the farmer can not ship his melons if he ships them in a 
hamper other than this particular kind of ahamper. You totally 
forget the melons that they are cutting in the stock exchanges 
and other places. In_to-day’s Star appears this notice about the 
Chapin-Sacks Co., that deals, so I am told, in foodstuffs in the 
city of Washington : “The Chapin-Sacks cuts a 200 per cent melon, 
Stockholders vote increase in stock and approve sale of com- 
pany.” I would adjure the Republican Party to pay a little 
more attention to melons of that kind, rather than by getting 
after the fellow who by the sweat of his face raises a few little 
melons down in a cotton patch and undertakes to ship to the 
local market to feed the people of the world. [Applause.] No; 
you haye got to do something in order to consume time and 
create a belief that you are at work. This House has spent two 
days on this miserable measure; on this measly measure two 
Calendar Wednesdays have been spent because you have got 
nothing else. on your legislative program of moment or im- 
portance that you care to consider. I want to say that not with 
my vote will this House adopt a measure of this kind, uselessly 
restricting the freedom of the people and adding to the burdens 
of the people by raising the cost of what they eat, because every 
time you put an additional restriction on the freedom of people 
to trade in commerce you add to the cost of the article in which 
they deal. 

You are adding to the taxpayer's cost. You are providing for 
the appointment of a corps of inspectors under the direction 
of the Agricultural Department to go around the country to 
inspect the crates and boxes and hampers in which people may 
ship a few little articles of foodstuffs. 

It is poor statesmanship to impose useless and irritating 
restrictive measures. It is only when some great evil can be 
removed that justification may be found for restrictive acts, 
It is claimed that this bill is designed to prevent fraud, but 
it goes much further than that. I daresay in every State there 
are now on the books laws making it a crime to sell false 
weights or measures. i 

You are undertaking to appoint guardians for the people who 
buy. You are saying that the people have not sense enough 
when they buy a bushel of potatoes or a bushel of any other food 
products to know when they are buying a bushel. [Applause,] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I beg the pardon of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty] for my dissent when he 
said that the same clause that contained the provision with 
regard to weights and measures was the one that provided 
against the control of commerce generally. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I will state to the gentleman that I did 
not say that. I said if this Congress enacted this measure it 
must be on one or the other of those clauses. 

Mr. TOWNER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I misunder- 
stood him. The clause under which this act stands or falls is 
this provision of the Constitution giving power to Congress to 
coin money, to regulate the value thereof and the foreign coin, 
and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

Gentlemen who are familiar with the debates, both in the 
constitutional convention and in the States, where the question 
was as to the adoption of the Constitution, are certainly aware 
of the fact that this provision was intended to take from the 
States the right to fix standards of weights and measures. It 
was urged as one of the objections to the Constitution that it 
did this. But, nevertheless, it is in the Constitution, and it has 
remained in the Constitution until this day. It was expected 
that Congress would take from the States the power to regu- 
late weights and measures and establish standards for them, 
That we have not done so is merely because Congress has not 
exercised those powers. The reason that this power was given 
to Congress was because then, as now, different standards of 
weights and measures were adopted in different States of the 
Union. Then, as now, there were no uniform standards. Then, 
as now, whenever interstate commerce was affected it was im- 
possible to know what was a bushel or what was any other 
measure, and so, for that reason, for the purpose of establish- 
ing uniformity, this provision of the Constitution was enacted. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does the gentleman contend, however, 
that having fixed that a bushel hamper contains so many cubic 
inches, they can go on and provide a shape for that hamper? 
Is that fixing the standard or fixing the style of the carrier? 

Mr. TOWNER. That, I will say to the gentleman, is entirely 
within the power of Congress. Whatever may be necessary 
in order to fix and establish standards of weights and measures 
is within the power of Congress under this provision of the Con- 
stitution, 

Now, gentlemen, I can not see why gentlemen are so earnest 
in their opposition to this bill. It may be that some of the pro- 
visions of it are subject to criticism. That is within our power 
to correct by amendment. But for gentlemen to stand upon this 
floor arguing in opposition to the principle involved in this 
legislation I can not believe is justified. Gentlemen, it is not 
for the purpose, as suggested by men who have spoken in oppo- 
sition to this bill, of aiding the manufacturers of these contain- 
ers. That is an immaterial and an infinitesimal proposition. 
Gentlemen can hardly believe, I think, that this legislation is 
urged upon Congress at the instance of these manufacturers. 
But we now know that under existing circumstances, with the 
varying legislation in the different States of the Union, fraud is 
continually being perpetrated with regard to the sale of these 
articles. It is for the benefit of the producers who produce the 
things that are to be sold in these containers that they may 
know that they will not come in competition with a dishonest 
container and a dishonest statement of what may be a bushel or 
what may be any other measure under which articles may be 
sold and placed upon the market.. It is for the benefit of the 
consumer that when he buys a bushel of potatoes he may know 
he is getting a bushel of potatoes and may know how much that 
may be, and not be deceived by a dishonest measure that may be 
foisted upon the market by some designing person. So I say, 
from every possible standpoint, both as to constitutional right 
and for the purpose of preventing fraud, both on those who pro- 
duce and the ultimate consumer, I believe that this legislation is 
entirely justified. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. - 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Division, Mr, Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 31, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 8. That any hamper, round stave basket, or splint basket for 
fruits er vegetables, or any apple box, whether filled or unfilled, or 

rts of such hampers, round staye baskets, splint baskets, or apple 

xes, not complying with this act, which shall be manufactured for 
sale or shipment, offered for sale, sold, shipped, or imported, may be 
proceeded against in any district court of the United States within the 
district where the same shall be found and may be seized for confisca- 
tion by a process of libel for condemnation. Upon request, the person 
entitled shall be permitted to retain or take possession of the contents 
of such hampers, baskets, or boxes, but, in the absence of such request 
or when the perishable nature of such.contents makes such action im- 
mediately necessary, the same shall be disposed of by destruction or 
sale as the court or a judge thereof may direct. It such hampers, round 
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stave 8 baskets, or apple boxes, or parts thereof be found 
0 


this act, the same shall be 
e court may by order direct that sych 
parts be returned to the owner thereof, 
ceeding and the 
to the effect that 
therwise 


in such p g to 8 


form as near as may be to the proceedings in admiralty, except that 
2 = af AE issue ot Ace Sai in 


demand trial by j 25 
eases and all such proceedings 8 be at the suit and in name 


of the United States. 

The following committee amendments were severally read 
and agreed to: 

Page 14, line 7, strike out the figure “8” and insert the figure 7." 

Page 14, line 8, strike out the words “ or any apple box.” 

P 14, line 10, after the word “ baskets,” strike out the comma 
and the words “or apple boxes.” 

Page 14, line 10, after the word “ baskets,” Insert the word or.“ 

Page 14, line 17, after the word “ hampers,” strike out the comma 
and insert the word “or,” and after the word “ baskets,” in the same 
line, strike out the comma and the words “ or boxes.” 

On page 14, line 22, strike out the words “ or apple boxes.” > 
N On | pago 14, line 25, after the word “ baskets,” strike out the words 

or boxes. 

On page 15, line 4, after the word “ baskets,” insert the words “or 
boxes.” 


On poge 15, in the same line, after the word “ parts” insert the 
word “ thereof.” 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is at the end of line 
8 of page 14, to strike out the word “ whether,” and at the begin- 
ning of line 9, strike out the words “ filled or,” and substitute the 
word“ when,” so that it will read“ when unfilled.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered ty Mr. Quix: Page 14, line 8, at the end of the 
line, strike out the word “ whether,” and at the beginning of line 9, 
strike out the words “ filled or,” and in place of the word “ whether,” in 
line 8, insert the word “ when,” so that the lines as amended read: 
“That any hamper, round-stave basket, or splint basket for fruits or 
vegetables, when unfilled, or parts of such hampers,” etc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. QUIN. Wait one moment. I would like to explain that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

You have put at the top of that page a section which imposes 
a penalty of $100 or imprisonment fer 60 days, or both, for any 
violation of this act, and it applies to any individual, corporation, 
or partnership that willfully, violates this section. Such violator 
of this law shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and so 
forth. Then you proceed below and provide another section, and 
if the bill passes with that language in it and a man is guilty 
of that offense of having any hamper, round-stave basket, or 
splint basket for fruits or vegetables, whether filled or unfilled, 
or parts of such hampers, round-stave baskets, or splint baskets 
not complying with this act, which shall be manufactured for 
sale or shipment, and so forth, offered for sale, sold, shipped, 
or imported, he may be proceeded against in any district court 
in the United States within the district where the same shall be 
found, and the basket or hamper may be seized for confiscation 
by a process of libel and condemnation. This language would 
apply to the basket whether it is filled or not. Surely Congress 
could not mean such a thing as that. The bill would be bad 
enough if it passes with all these amendments, but if you are 
going to pass a bill here so that you can go out and with a pro- 
cedure in terrorem seize a man for an alleged offense of this 
kind and carry him before a Federal judge because he had such 
a hamper that was unfilled you will be enacting a monstrous 
thing. 

What would the people think of such a Congress passing such 

an act as that? I want to say, my Republican friends, that I 
believe the people of this country have already got a bellyful of 
legislation of this kind. [Laughter.] 

For my part I do not for one moment believe that the honest 
men engaged in the truck-farming business in the State of Mis- 
sissippi should be oppressed with any such sumptuary legisla- 
tion and such odious and oppressive stuff as you have placed in 
this bill here. You are not encouraging industry by this legis- 
lation, You are proposing to hamper the truck farmer who 
earns his living by the sweat of his brow—— 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. They are proposing to hamper the 
man who has an illegal hamper. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more, 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

Mr, VESTAL. I object. 

Ar. QUIN Oh, y . ps — 1 

5 i; yes; do not want the farmer to hav 
defense here. [Applause.] R igs 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN]. : 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Quix) there were—ayes 38, noes 61. 

_ Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, on page 
15, by striking out of lines 8 and 9 the following words: 

The proceedings in su 
be te the 8 22 miraite oe conform as near as may 
and change the first letter of the word “ that,” in line 10, to a 
capital “ T.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. x 3 ‘ 
“thereto,” strike ont the 8 ä 6 
cases shall conform as near as may be to the p gs in admiralty, 
except; and, in line 9, change the first letter of the word “that” to 
a capital “T, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, this is simply to leave the 
process in the court of equity, which is the court of the United 
States in which all condemnation proceedings are taken, and 
where the rules are well defined. It leaves the right to a trial 
by jury to the man who has the property which it is proposed to 
condemn. But I should like to know what lawyer in Nevada 
would know how to practice law in admiralty? There are not 
a dozen lawyers in the State of South Carolina who know the 
difference between a proctor and a lictor. [Laughter.] I have 
practiced law 31 years, and I do not think I haye ever been in 
a court of admiralty more than once. There are not 40 lawyers 
in South, Carolina, where there are three great ports, who know 
how to proceed in admiralty. Why, out in the State of Arkansas 
where would a poor farmer who was yanked into court by the 
United States district attorney to condemn his stuff go to find 
a lawyer who would know how to proceed in admiralty? I sub- 
mit that it ought to be left to the usual equity practice in the 
Federal court, with the provision that the man shall have the 
right to a jury trial. 

I am not making this as a captious motion. I frankly admit 
I am opposed to the bill, but if you are going to enact this legis- 
lation make it at least so that the lawyers of the country will 
know how to protect the rights of their clients when they are 
haled into court by the officers of the United States. {Applause.] 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, there is no proceeding 
now known in equity which would cover a case where the Gov- 
ernment seizes property for the purpose of destroying it. All 
of the laws which we have passed in recent years providing for 
the seizure of property in violation of law have provided that 
there should be a libel for condemnation, and that the proceed- 
ings should follow the proceedings in admiralty. Admiralty 
proceedings are the only proceedings known to the law origi- 
nally which provided for the seizure of property in this way. A 
condenmation suit for the purpose of taking property for public 
use is an entirely different proposition. Here the proposition is 
to seize the property and dispose of it. Admiralty proceedings 
are the natural proceedings in such cases, That provision was 
put in the pure-food law. It has been copied in various laws 
which have been passed since, and no Member of this House has 
eyer heard a single complaint of the operation of that provision 
of the pure-food law. 

SEVERAL Mempers. Vote! Vote! 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9, That this act shall not prohibit the manufacture for sale or 
shipment, offer for sale, sale, or sbipment of hampers, round stave 
baskets, splint baskets, apple boxes, or parts thereof to any foreign 
country in accordance with the specifications of a foreign consignee or 
customer not contrary to the law of such foreign country; nor shall this 
act apply to hampers having a capacity of 13 bushels or more, or to 
hampers for bananas of the shape now in commercial use haying less 
than such capacity, if any, or to round stave baskets having a capacity 
of 2} bushels or more, or to apple boxes having a capacity of 11 bushels 
or more, 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 15, line 13, strike out the figure “9” and insert 7.“ 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment: 

Page 15, line 15, strike out the words “apple boxes.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Also the following committee amendment: 


Page 15, beginning with line 19, strike out all down to and including 
the word more,“ in line 24, and insert in lieu thereof the following : 
prevent the manufacture or use of ham of the shape and 
character now in commercial use as shipping containers for bananas.” 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question? Will the gentleman explain 
the reason for the omission of the language in lines 19 to 24, 
inclusive? That seems to be an important provision, and I do 
not know that there is anything in the hearings that gives the 
explanation that I am now begging the chairman to furnish. 

Mr. VESTAL. The reason for the amendment is that there 
was no evidence before the committee of any necessity for a 
hamper of 1} bushels, or a round-stave basket having a capacity 
of 2} bushels. The evidence before the committee was that the 
round-stave basket, the 2-bushel basket, was the largest basket 
that was used of that kind, and the 14-bushel hamper was the 
largest used. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. With great deference to the chair- 
man of the committee, I wish to say that the evidence that has 
been taken is rather meager on many points involved in the bill. 
I want to ask the gentleman whether there was sufficient evi- 
dence before the committee to bring the committee to the definite 
view that there is no need for the provision that has been 
eliminated? 

Mr. VESTAL. The committee was satisfied with the testi- 
mony before it and the statement made by the chief of the 
Bureau of Markets that in the last year and a half or two years 
of his travels and investigations these baskets were not needed 
in the general trade. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have great confidence in the sin- 
cerity of the beliefs the gentleman has expressed about this 
matter, but my difficulty is that they do not seem to be supported 
by evidence. All through the discussion it has been assumed 
that there is a sort of profiteering all over the country to which 
the farmer, the truck grower, and the commission merchant are 
parties. But this is a mere unproved assumption, and yet we are 
undertaking to make it the basis of this legislation. At the same 
time there is certainly the most flagrant profiteering in many 
directions which we have not touched up to this time and which 
there is no intimation we will touch. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. This clause now to be amended, section 7, is for the 
purpose of excluding from this law the manufacture and sale 
of any hampers or baskets. I do not see why you should elimi- 
nate that language. If I understand the purpose of the clause 
at all, if that language is left out of the bill the hamper of the 
capacity of one and three-quarters of a bushel will be subject to 
the application of the other sections of the law, and it will be un- 
lawful to manufacture it. For example, take the field basket that 
the farmer carries on his arm containing a bushel and a half or 
2 bushels. I take it that that character of basket, although it 
might conform in appearance to a basket in which you might 
ship vegetables—I take it that there would be no intention on 
the part of this legislation to affect that sort of a hamper. 
Why not leave that language in the bill, because we specifically 
prevent any interference with the manufacture and sale of that 
kind of a basket. That would be specially true in view of the 
statement of the chairman that the Chief of the Bureau of 
Markets said it was not necessary to make any provision in 
reference to that basket. Therefore I would like to have that 
basket excluded from the operation of the law, and this lan- 
guage that is proposed to be stricken out does specifically ex- 
clude it. 

Mr, VESTAL. If we needed a basket larger than a bushel 
and a half it should be a 2-bushel basket. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know that I make myself plain. What 
I want to do is not to make it a violation of law for the manufac- 
turer to make such a basket. A man might be engaged in manu- 
facturing baskets for sale for other purposes than shipping 
fruit and vegetables; and why not leave the language there? 
You do not want to cover anything in the bill except the hampers 
and baskets used for the purpose of shipping vegetables and 
fruits, tomatoes, and so forth. I do not know who originally 
prepared the bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. This language is simply an elimination of the 
13 bushels and the 2} bushels, and providing for the manufacture 
of banana hampers. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask for an additional two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 


Mr. VESTAL. The purpose is to strike out the 1}-bushel 
hamper and the 2} bushel and the hampers for bananas. 

Mr. SISSON. Let me make myself plain. Suppose a basket 
is manufactured for sale and the purpose of the manufacturer 
is to sell the basket not for the shipment of fruit or vegetables, 
But suppose it could be used for that purpose. Do you want to 
make it a violation of law for him to manufacture it, as it would 
be in the contemplation of the law if this language was stricken 
out? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. You could not manufacture a 
laundry basket. 

Mr. SISSON. No; and I do not care for what purpose the 
basket was manufactured. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That this act shall not be understood or e fad in 2 

vey | 3510), Kea the act of July 28, 1866 (Rey. Stats. U. 
and 35 the 


use of the weights and measures re the : metric 
system, 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 16, line 3, strike out the figures 10“ and insert the figure “ 8.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. That it shall be the duty of each United States district 
attorney to whom satisfactory evidence of Py violation of this act is 
presented to cause appropriate proceedin commenced and prose- 
cuted in the proper courts of the Uni States in his distriet tor the 
enforcement of the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 16, line 8, strike out the figures 11“ and insert “9.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Src, 12. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to prescribe 
such regulations as he may 47 And necessary for carrying into effect the 
provisions of this act, and to cause such examinations and tests to be 
made as be necessary in order to determine whether hampers, 
round stave baskets, splint baskets, and apple boxes, or parts thereof, 
subject to this act, meet its requirements. For said purpose the au- 
thorized officers and agents of the Department of Agriculture may visit 
factories, stock rooms, and other places of business where such hampers, 
baskets, and boxes, or thereof, are manufactured or held for sale 
= en ment or offered for sale, may enter cars, vessels, other vehicles, 

ces under the control of carries engaged in the transportation 
ont wack hampers, baskets, and boxes, or ins thereof, and may take 
samples of such hampers, baskets, and or parts, the cost of 
which samples, upon request, Shall be paid to the person entitled. 


With the following committee amendments, which were sev- 
erally reported and severally agreed to: 

Page 16, line 14, strike out the fi 12“ and insert “10.” 

Page 16, line foe erg the word “Agriculture, strike out the words 


bed x authorized to the word “ shall." 
“ee ae, 16, line 16, arko out the word “to” and insert the word 


x ind 1 Bnez 19, after the word “ baskets,” strike out the words 
and apple box 

45 Page 16, line 23, after the word “ baskets,” strike out the words 
an 


5 e 17; line 1, strike out the word “ carries" and insert the word 
ca 


* Pn 17. „line 2, after the word “ baskets,” strike out the words 
an x 
Page 17, „line 3, after the word “ baskets,” strike out the words 
“and boxes, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 17, after the word “ parts,“ insert the word “ thereof.” 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Indi- 
ana yield? X 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the chairman of the committee state 
what the idea was of placing this under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, the jurisdiction would have to 
be placed under either the Secretary of Agriculture or the Bu- 
reau of Standards. The pure-food act comes under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the bill passed by the House here last 
fall in the standardization of flour barrels was put under the 
Department of Agriculture. We believe that it was better to 
have them all under that department rather than to have part 
of them under one and part of them under the other. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the Bureau of Standards doing? 

Mr. VESTAL. Nothing with this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Nothing along similar lines? 

Mr. ANDERSON, It has no powers of enforcement at all, 


ß 
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Mr. WALSH. Under no laws? They just make investiga- 
tions and tests and report to the Secretary of the Department 
in which they are? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
exceptions. 

Mr. WALSH. And the chairman states that all of these 
various acts that have been passed establishing standards are 
now being administered by the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. VESTAL. By the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. WALSH. Whether they deal with agricultural products 
or not? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY: Page 16, line 14, strike out 
all of section 10. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall not delude myself by entertaining any hope that 
this amendment will be adopted, but I want to take this occa- 
sion to enter my very vigorous protest against the provisions of 
this section. Gentlemen on the committee, evidently for fear 
that they had forgotten some restrictions, for fear some little 
provision had escaped their vigilant eye, through an apprehen- 
sion that somewhere a great crime might be committed by some 
individual possessing a hamper which did not fit to the nicety 
of the thousandth of an inch the measurements and details pre- 
scribed by this bill have dragged in section 11, by which they 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, a purely administrative 
officer, to exercise inquisitorial powers, almost, if not quite, legis- 
lative powers, and they put into the hands of this Secretary of 
Agriculture the power to do what? 

Let us see what this Draconian Code provides. He shall be 
authorized—no; they are not content with authorizing him to 
do it, but he “shall prescribe such regulations.” As Congress 
sees fit? No; as he in his wisdom may find necessary. For 
doing what? “For carrying into effect the provisions of this 
act.” In other words, they give him plenary power to carry into 
effect the harassing and annoying and unnecessary proscrip- 
tions of this bill. Not that he is authorized, but he “shall.” 
He shall cause such examinations and tests to be made as may 
be necessary in order to determine whether hampers,” and so on, 
meet the different requirements. What else? You are not con- 
tent with that. “For said purposes the authorized officers and 
agents of the Department of Agriculture may visit factories, 
stock rooms, and other places of business—”’ Without warrant? 
Yes. Without any writ or process? Yes. Let these little in- 
spectors, these Federal subofficials, go into your factory or your 
place of business without warrant or without written authority 
in search not of an anarchist with a bomb but of a dangerous 
criminal with a harmless hamper in his hand. 

And is that all? Oh, no. That is not sufficient. Where 
such hampers, baskets, or parts thereof are manufactured or 
held for sale or shipment.” What else may they do? They 
may enter cars, vessels, other vehicles, and places under the 
control of carriers engaged in the transportation of such ham- 
pers, baskets, and take samples,” and so forth. Now, gentlemen 
of the committee, by reason of this section you put into the 
hands of a minor official of the Department of Agriculture a 
power that under a free government ought to be vested nowhere. 
' To invade property or to violate its possession ought not be 
permitted except by warrant or writ. You put it into the 
power of this subofficial of the Department of Agriculture to 
enter the sealed cars in which the goods of citizens of the 
United States may be transported in interstate or intrastate 
commerce, in charge of a carrier responsible under the statute 
and under the common law with the custody and the transporta- 
tion of such goods, and you violate that custody by permitting 
some Government employee fo break the seals of those cars with- 
out a warrant and without any written authority except the 
certificate of his appointment; to violate the sanctity of that 
shipment, and to violate the sanctity of private property which, 
under the Constitution, ought at least yet to have some respect 
at the hands of this Congress and at the hands of the majority 
of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
[Cries of “Vote!”] The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to the com- 
mittee an amendment to which I just called the attention of 
the chairman of the committee and that is, in line 25, page 


I think so, with some very unimportant 


16, after the word “sale,” there should be inserted the word 
“and.” If you do not insert this word “and” you are going 
to restrict investigation to warehouses and factories that are 
owned by carriers, and that is not what it is intended to do. 

Mr. VESTAL. The committee accepts the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. I will offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wrixco: Page 16, line 25, after the word 
“sale,” insert the word “ and.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That for carrying out the purposes of this act the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate with State, county, and 
municipal authorities, manufacturers, dealers, and shippers to employ 
such persons and means, and to pay such expenses, including rent, 

rinting, publications, and the purchase of supplies and pores, Bink 
n the District of Columbia and elsewhere, as he shall find to be 
necessary, for which purposes the sum of $10,000 is appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 7 3 155 „ available 
immediately and until expended. 

The committee amendments were read as follows: 

Page 17, line 6, strike out the figures 13 and insert 11.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Page 17, line 9, correct the spelling of the word “ shippers.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman, Is 
it contemplated that this act shall apply to other than the 
continental United States? 

Mr, VESTAL. I think not. 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, of course, this is not an interstate- 
commerce act; this is an act defining a standard of measure- 
ment and of dimensions to all parts of the United States and 
in intrastate commerce as well as interstate commerce. Now, 
the question in my mind is whether this will apply to Porto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. VESTAL. I do not think so. 
the section 6 on page 13—— 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. 

page 13—— 

Mr. GARRETT. It says: . 

That it shall be unlawful to manufacture for sale or shipment, sell, 
offer for sale, or ship, or to import or cause to be imported into the 
continental United States— 

And so on. That is a clause making it unlawful; but will 
the standard set down in the other sections apply? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would apply to Hawaii, of course, 
and ought to apply. 

Mr. GARRETT. Would it apply to Porto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands and the Philippines? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would not apply to the Philippines. 

Mr. GARRETT. Probably not. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Our legislation does not apply to the 
Philippines unless we so provide. 7 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, I am not quite sure the gentleman is 
correct about that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. What does the gentleman think about the 
Porto Rican matter? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. GARRETT. Here is the difficulty about it: We have 
usually 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. None of them are Territories. 

Mr. GARRETT. We have usually been accustomed to deal- 
ing with bills of an interstate-commerce character, and in the 
beginning of those bills defining what should constitute inter- 
state commerce, and have excluded the insular possessions, In 
this bill we are not dealing with an interstate matter, but with 
a standard. : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We have not excluded the insular pos- 
sessions in the interstate-commerce bill, but of course we have 
described it so that it covers Territories and Districts or com- 
merce among the States, and of course that would not apply to 
these outlying possessions, 

Mr. GARRETT. Exclusive of the operation of the language 
we used, whatever you may term it, I think it is a question of 
some consideration as to whether or not it applies to the insular 
possessions. I do not wish to delay the matter in any respect, 
but I suggest this in order that the gentleman from Indiana 
IMr. VESTAL] may give it consideration with a view to a confer- 
ence which may be held upon this act. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment after the 
word “shippers,” in line 9, by inserting a comma and the word 
“oe and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 


I do not know whether 


The gentleman will notice on 


1920. . 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Winco: Page 17 line 19, after the word 

“ shippers,” T 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I take it the committee wants 
that amendment. It is obviously necessary. I want to ask the 
gentleman what is his idea of authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with the State, county, or municipal au- 
thorities? What cooperation can they give? You have not given 
them any authority under this bill. If a sheriff, for instance, 
were to go out to inspect, unless he was designated as an indi- 
vidual he would be a trespasser and could be held liable on his 


State bond as sheriff if he undertook to go out and exercise any |- 


authority under this bill as an official, because you nowhere in 
the bill give the Secretary authority to designate a State official 
as an oflicial of the Federal Government for the purposes of the 
act. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think the word “and” ought to go 
in there. 

Mr. WINGO. That is obyious. I was talking about another 
proposition. If you use the State officers—and I am in favor 
of it—I think you ought to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture not only to cooperate but employ such persons and au- 
thorize them to act for the department. He can not designate 
the “sheriff of Sevier County,” because if he did, that sheriff 
would be acting in his official capacity, and under the State law 
he would have no authority, and if he acted he would be a tres- 
passer and might be sued on his bond. We ought to authorize 
them to designate them as agents of the department. That 
would protect the sheriff then. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the gentleman will permit, I think 
this language is for the purpose of covering the case as in the 
pure-food act and in the insecticide act and the various other 
acts of that sort, where a large share of the work is done in co- 
operation with the officials of the States who are appointed for 
the purpose of enforcing similar laws and regulations in the 
States. 

Mr. WINGO. There is a distinction, if the gentleman will 
permit. Most of the States have a pure-food act. The police 
officers of most of the States have police authority to do most of 
the things the Federal officers would request them to do in coop- 
eration. But very few of the States will have a standard fruit- 
basket law, so that they will have no authority to go as State 
officers and make inspection of fruit baskets. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. In most cases in the markets they 
have officials for the purpose of enforcing weights and measures. 
All an official has to do if he finds a basket, is to notify the 
General Government, if it is in violation of the law. 

Mr. WINGO. He can not exercise the authority provided in 
section 11 without laying himself liable, unless he acts as an 
individual, but he could not act as a State police official. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No. He would have to act, if he acted 
at all, in an official capacity, as an agent. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the point. You only authorize us to 
use him as a State official. You ought to authorize the Secretary 
to designate the State official as an agent of the department, 
because you do not speak of him except in his official State 
capacity. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We only authorize here the coopera- 
tion ; that is all. 

Now, as a matter of fact I could not say, but there was quite 
a- controversy here at one time as to whether under the pure- 
food law the Agricultural Department had the right, or if it 
had the right, whether it was advisable, to employ local officials 
whose duty it was to enforce the local law. I think a good many 
of them were on the rolls of the Agricultural Department nomi- 
nally, at nominal pay. Now, of course, if they seized something 
under their authority and nominal pay, they did it as agents of 
the Government. But so far as notifying the department and 
calling things to their attention, they could do that under coop- 
eration. 

Mr. WINGO. I am just offering this as a suggestion. I do 
not care much about it myself. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Would not the autherity to employ such 
persons cover what the gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. WINGO. It might do it, but you do not refer to them 
as persons, but as officials. It might do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


the last word. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do so for the purpose of asking a 
question. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] suggested 
that it might be advisable to insert in this bill a provision like 
this as a new section: 


s Fone cor this act shall not apply to the insular possessions of the United 
tes. 


Would there be any objection to that? That would make the 
act still apply to Hawaii and Alaska, as it ought to. 

Mr. GARRETT. I should say offhand that insular posses- 
ae have no definite status in any law, except the rules of the 

ouse. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think it is a term that we have fre- 
quently used in legislation. 

Mr. GARRETT. I think not, I think we have denominated 
the Territories that are included in what is commonly under- 
stood as “insular possessions.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman may be correct. I am 
not particular about it. The matter can be considered later, of 
course. 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, can it? It can be considered in another 
body; but how can it be considered here? 

Mr. TOWNER. It would be very easy to say that it should 
aet apply to the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and the Virgin 

ds. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And the islands of Samoa and Tutuila 
and several others that we still own. 

Mr. GARRETT. I believe Guam is still owned. 

Mr. WINGO. How about the island of Yap? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania., Mr. Chairman, there is an in- 
dustry in the mountain regions of eastern Pennsylvania, and in 
my district, that I am afraid might be entirely destroyed by this 
bill. That industry is the manufacture of hickory baskets dur- 
ing the frozen winter months by the poor mountaineers. Those 
baskets are a splint product, but not in the sense of this particular 
bill, as I understand it. The hickory blocks are split up, drawn 
through irons that regulate the thickness of them, and from these 
hickory strips or withes baskets are woven. 

Now, this bill provides for hampers and other styles of con- 
tainers. I would like to know whether or not this bill will 
allow the continuation of that industry, or whether it will de- 
stroy it; whether these hickory baskets will be considered as 
hampers and included in the definition of hampers. I would 
like the chairman of the committee having this bill in charge 
to answer that question for me. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Why should this bill destroy the in- 
dustry? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. These poor people might not 
be able to conform in the manufacture of their baskets to the 
technical requirements of this bill. They make these baskets 
by hand and do not have forms to make them over, consequently 
can not all be the same size, and these baskets are made in very 
large quantities and sold to wholesale dealers. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. For what purpose are the baskets used? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. For what purpose? 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. They are used for gathering 
fruits and vegetables, and also for conveying fruits and vege- 
tables from the farm to the market or to the consumers or 
dealers. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit me, I do not think 
there is any question but that this bill will destroy that industry. 
As a matter of fact, the prime object of this bill is to destroy or 
hamper infant industries. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. If this will destroy this par- 
ticular industry, then it ought to be amended. 

Mr. WINGO. In all seriousness, I think it will. I have one 
such factory in my district. They will be penalized and their 
baskets will be driven out of the market. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. If that is the interpretation 
of the chairman of the committee in charge of the bill, I will 
offer an amendment to preserve that industry. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment on page 17, in line 5, after the word 
“ entitled,” to strike out the period and insert: 

This act shali m not forbid the storing or conveying ot fruits or vege- 
tables in an 3 or style of containers except sold or offered 
for sale by the hamper, round-stave basket, or splint basket. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brooxs of Pennsylvania: On page 17, in 
line 5, after the word “ entitled” insert the following: 

“This act shall not forbid the storing or conveying of fruits or 
vegetables in any kind or style of containers except when sold or 
offered for sale by the hamper, round stave basket, or splint basket.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Brooks of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 29, noes 46. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 14, That sections 7 and 8 of this act shall become effective, at 
but not before the expiration of one year following the Ist day of 
November next succeeding the passage of this act. 

With the following committee amendment: 

M Tage 17, line 16, strike out the figure “14” and insert the figure 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment: 

Page 17, line 16, strike out the figures “7” and 8“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “5” and “6.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to make a suggestion to the committee. I think 
they will agree to this kind of an amendment. I think we ought 
to amend this provision so that these sections shall become 
effective at the expiration of two years from the passage of this 
act. I will give the gentleman a reason. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the gentleman will make it brief, 
maybe we will vote with him. 

Mr. WINGO, I will make it brief. I am just as hungry as 
the gentleman is. 

I think the committee ought to frame the language. I sug- 
gest as an amendment to change the word “one” to the word 
“two” and make the word “year” plural—‘ years.” Then 
strike out the words “ following the 1st day of November next 
succeeding ” and insert the word “from.” That would make it 
read: 

That sections 5 and 6 of this act shall become effective at but not 
before the expiration of two years from the passage of this act. 

I call the attention of gentlemen to the fact that the large 
fruit associations, the peach association and others, order an 
extraordinary amount of these containers so as to be sure that 
they will not get caught short. 

Mr. VESTAL. I will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Winco: Page 17, line 17, after the word 


of two years from the passage of this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to section 1 of the bill for the purpose of offering an 
amendment on page 2, line 7, by striking out the words “of 
the staves.” I do that in view of the amendments that we 
have adopted to the section. Also to strike out the same words 
wherever they occur in the section and subdivisions thereof. 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, and I do not 
think I shall object, did we strike out the language that re- 
quired these words? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, 
required this language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to return to section 1 for the purpose of offering 
un amendment. Is there objection? [After a pause.}] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. VESTAL: Section 1, strike out the words 
“of the staves" wherever they occur. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is lines 7 and 19, page 2; lines 
G and 7, page 8; line 19, page 3; lines 8 and 18, on page 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was considered, and the amendment was agreed 


We struck out all the provisions that 


t 


0. 
Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 

now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 

with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 

and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. DowELL Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill. (H. R. 
12350) to fix standards for hampers, round stave baskets, and 
splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, to establish a standard 
box for apples, and for other purposes, and had directed him 
to report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 


that there is no quorum present. N 
The SPEAKER. It is clear that there is no quorum present. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 


House 


Mr. BARKLEY. 


now adjourn. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 


Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves a call of 
the House and the gentleman from Kentucky makes the pref- 
erential motion that the House do now adjourn. ; 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BARKLEY) there were 46 ayes and 66 noes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 7S, nays 120, 
answered “ present“ 8, not voting 220, as follows: 


YEAS—78. 

Almon Doughton McKini Rouse 
Aswell Dupré Mann, S. C. Sanders, La. < 
Babka Ferris Mansħeld ~ Sherw 
Barkley Fisher ays Smith, N, ¥ 
Bee Ganly ead Stedman 
Bland, Mo. Garner Milligan Stoll 
Blanton Garrett Montague Taylor, Ark 
Box Goodwin, Ark, Moon omas 
Briggs Griffin oore, Va. Tillman 
Byrnes, S. C. Hastings eely Venable 
Byrns, Tenn. Holland Nelson, Mo. Watkins 
Carter Howard O'Connell Weaver 
Clark, Mo. Hudspeth Park Welty 

leary Jacoway Parrish Wilson, La. 
Connally Kincheloe ell Wingo 
Cullen Lanham min oods, Va, 
Davis, Tenn. Lankford Raker Wright 
Dickinson, Mo. Larsen Rayburn Young, Tex. 
Dominick McDuffie Robinson, N, C. 
Donovan McKeown Romjue 

NAYS—120, 
Ackerman Fuller, III. Lehlbach Ricketts 
Anderson Glynn little Riddick 
Andrews, Nebr. Good Lonergan Riordan 
Ashbrook Goodall Luce Rogers 
Barbour Green, Iowa McAndrews Rowe 
Begg Greene, Mass. McGlennon Sanders, Ind, 
Bland, Va Griest 1 Nebr.Sells 
Boies Hadley Mann, III. Shreve 
Bowers Hardy, Colo, Mason Siegel 
Brooks, III Haugen Miller Sinnott 
Brooks, Pa Hernandez M an, N. J Strong, Kans. 
Browne Hersey Monahan, Wis. Summers, Wash. 
Campbell, Pa. Hersman Mondell Sumners, Tex, 
Casey Hickey Mooney Sweet 
Chindblom Hicks Morgan Swope 
Classon Hoch ott Temple 
Darrow Hull, Iowa Nelson, Wis. Thompson 
Davis, Minn. Humphreys Ogden Timberlake 
Dempsey Hutchison Phelan Tincher 
Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, Wash. Platt Towner 
Dowel Jones, Pa. Porter Vaile 
Dunbar uul Radcliffe Vestal 
Dyer Kearns Rainey, Ala Voigt 
Echols Keller Rainey, Volstead 
Elliott Kinkaid Ramseyer Walsh 
Esch Kleczka Randall, Calif. Watson 
Evans, Nebr. Knutson Randall, Wis. Webster 
Fairfield Kraus Reed, N. Wheeler 
Focht Lampert Recd, W. Va Wood, Ind. 
French Layton Rhodes Zihlman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—8. 
Burdick Carss Hawley Rubey 
Candler Christopherson Oliver Vinson 
NOT VOTING—220. 

Andrews, Ma. Butler Dale Flood 
Anthony Caldwell Dallinger Fordney 
Ayres Campbell, Kans. Davey Foster 
Bacharach Cannon Denison Frear 

aer Cantrill Dent Freeman 
Bankhead Caraway Dewalt Fuller, Mass. 
Bell arew Dooling Gallagher 
Benham Clark, Fla Doremus Gallivan 
Benson Coady Drane Gandy 
Black Cole Dunn Gard 
Blackmon Collier Eagan Garland 
Bland, Ind. Cooper Eagle Godwin, N. C. 

her Cop 5 Edmonds Golifogle 

Brand Costello Ellsworth Goodykoontz 
Brinson Crago Elston Goul: 
Britten Cramton Emerson Graham, III. 
Brumbaugh Crisp Evans, Mont. Graham, Pa. 
Buchanan Crowther Evans, Nev. Greene, Vt. 
Burke Currie, Mich. Fess Hamill 
Burroughs Curry, Calif. Fields Hamilton 
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Hardy, Tex. Lea, Calif, O'Connor Smithwick 
Harreld Lee, Ga. Oldfield Snell 
Harrison Lesher Olney Snyder 
Hayden Linthicum Osborne Steagall 
Hays Longworth. Overstreet Steele 
Heflin Lufkin "Padgett Steenerson 
Hil Luhring Pai Stephens, Miss, 
Hoey McArthur Parker Stephens, Ohio 
Houghton McClintie Peters Stevenson 
Huddleston McCulloch Pou Stiness 
Hulin McFadden Purnell Strong, Pa. 
Hull, Tenn McKenzie Rainey, II. T. Sullivan 
Husted McKinley Ramsey Tague 
Igoe McLane Reavis Taylor, Colo 
Ireland McLaughlin, Mich, Reber Taylor, Tenn, 
James McPherson Robslon, Ky. Tilson 
Jefferis MacCrate Rodenberg Tinkham 
Johnson, K MacGregor Rose Treadway 
Johnson, Miss. Madden Rowan Upshaw 
Johnson, S. Dak. Ma Rucker Vare 
Johnston, N.Y. Maher Sabath Walters 
Jones, Tex. Major Sanders, N. X. Ward 

ahn Mapes anford Wagon 
Kelley, Mich, Martin Schall Weling 
Kelly, Pa. Merritt Scott Whaley 
Kendall Michener Scully White, Kans. 
Kennedy, Iowa Moore, Ohio Sears White, Me. 
Kennedy, R. I. Moores, Ind. Sims Williams 
Kettner Morin Sinclair Wilson, III 
Kiess Mudd Sisson Wilson, Pa, 
Kin, Murphy Slem Winslow 
Kitehin Newton, Minn. Smal Wise 
Kreider Newton, Mo. Smith, Idaho Woodyard 
Langley Nicholls Smith, III. Yates 
Lazaro Nolan Smith, Mich, Young, N. Dak, 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr, Otprrecp (for) with Mr. HAWLEY (against). 
Mr. Henry T. Ratney (for) with Mr, MACCRATE (against), 
Intil further notice. 

Mr. LonawortH with Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. Ropensera with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. WIIIaus with Mr. STEAGALL. 

Mr. Denison with Mr. BANKHEAD, 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. OLIVER. 

Mr. McPHerson with Mr. IGOE. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. STEELE. 
Mr. Kaun with Mr. Dent, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois with Mr. OLNEY. 

Mr, Varks with Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. TINKHAM with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. GARLAND with Mr. RUCKER. 

Mr. Woopyard with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Core with Mr. MCLANE. 

Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

Mr. Winstow with Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. Cnowrurn with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. CAN NON with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. Wutre of Maine with Mr. Huts. of ‘Tennessee, 
Mr, TrREApwAy with Mr. DEWALT. 

Mr. HAuLrox with Mr. EAGAN. 

Mr. MAGEE with Mr. Stats. 

Mr. Warte of Kansas with Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina. 
Mr. Vare with Mr. MAHER. 

Mr. Gourp with Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. Currie of Michigan with Mr. DRANE. 

Mr. Warp with Mr, LAZARO. 

Mr. Mortn with Mr. SEARS. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Wason with Mr. BRINSON. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. TAGUE. 
Mr. Scorr with Mr. LESHER. . 
Mr. Reaves with Mr. HARRISON, 

Mr. Foster with Mr. GALLAGHER, 

Mr. Peters with Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
Mr. Strone of Pennsylvania with Mr. EAGLE 
Mr. Burke with Mr. GANDY. 

Mr. Forpney with Mr. GARD. 

Mr. Sanrorp with Mr. Hory. 

Mr. Titson with Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
Mr. Reser with Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. Craco with Mr. Evans of Montana. 

Mr. Merairr with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. STEENERSON with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. OSBORNE with Mr. WHALEY. 

Mr. Mappen with Mr. Sacrrmwicx. 

Mr. RaMsey with Mr. Harpy of Texas. 

Mr. SNYDER with Mr. BOOHER. $ 

Mr, Date with Mr, LINTHICUM. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. UPSHAW. 
` Mr, Cosrerro with Mr. CANTRILL. 
Mr. PURNELL with Mr. Evans of Nevada. 
Mr. Strxur with Mr. MAJOR. 
Mr. ELtswortH with Mr. HAYDEN. 
Mr. Surrn of Michigan with Mr. PADGETT, 
Mr. MICHENER with Mr. WELLING. 
Mr. Etston with Mr. Wise. 
Mr. Mupp with Mr. GALLIVAN. 
Mr. DALLINGER with Mr. BLACK. 
Mr. Kremer with Mr. O'CONNOR. 
Mr. MacGrecor with Mr. Pov. 
Mr, Parce with Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
Mr. Mares with Mr. SMALL. 
Mr. Cnaxrox with Mr. Donkuus. 
Mr. McKrnrtgy with Mr. Doottna. 
Mr, NEWTON of Missouri with Mr. Crisp. 
Mr. Burrouecus with Mr. MARTIN. 
Mr. Murray with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
Mr. Dunn with Mr. Rowan. 5 
Mr. LUFKIN with Mr. OVERSTREET. 
Mr. Kress with Mr. McCrrnric. 
Mr. McLavueutry of Michigan with Mr, Kerrner. 
Mr. KENDALL with Mr. NICHOLLS. 
Mr. LUHRING with Mr. SABATH. 
Mr. MeKxNzix with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. 
Mr. Epsmonps with Mr. Jones of Texas. 
Mr. McCuttocn with Mr, Carew. 
Mr. Burrer with Mr. Davey. 
Mr. Brax of Indiana with Mr. COLLIER. 
Mr. James with Mr. Caraway. 
Mr. Hutines with Mr. BUCHANAN. 
Mr. JoHnson of South Dakota with Mr. BLACKMON. 
Mr. Fess with Mr. Branp. 
Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 
Mr. Hustep with Mr. Coapy. 
Mr. BACHARACH with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
Mr. Iretanp with Mr. CALDWELL. 
Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. No; I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “no.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present, listening, when 
his name was called? 

Mr. BURDICK. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “no.” I was 
not present and listening when my name was called, however. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, may I be recorded “ present”? 
I had just left the Chamber and upon my return the Clerk was 
calling the roll and had just passed my name on the call. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no authority to do that. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, are we not trying to develop a 
quorum ? 

The SPEAKER. 
adjourn. 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the roll call developed that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. The gentle 
man from Mississippi makes the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point of no quorum is 
pending, and that gentlemen who desire to yote, whom the Chair 
refused to recognize for that purpose, may be recognized to 
vote “present.” 

Mr. WINGO. That was the matter I had in mind when I 
suggested that we were trying to develop a quorum, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had taken it for granted that a 
quorum was present. Gentlemen who desire to vote, but who 
were not recognized for that purpose, may be recorded present. 

The names of Mr. CANDLER, Mr. RUBEY, Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
and Mr. Burpick were called, and they answered “ Present.” 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and three Members are pres- 
ent, not a quorum, 


A quorum is not required on a motion to 


- 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Sergeant at Arms | Brand Foster Lesher Rowan 
be directed to procure the attendance of absent Members. Sunao en 33 5 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now | Browne Fuller, Mass. Lufkin Sanders, N. X. 
adjourn. 3 8 — 2 pares Sanford 
Mr. MANN of Tinos. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order | Burke Gandy Meciintie Score, 
that that motion is dilatory. a ‘ull cully 
F Buti Garland McFad Se 
The SPEAKER. No business has been transacted since the | Gylden Gane N. C Ae KORTE 
House refused to adjourn. 8 Campbell, Kans. Goldtogie Mckinley Sims 1 
K — non ou 0. nh Sin 
277 VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, is not the previous question pen Gant 1 Graham, m. Metaugntin, Ba Sis so 2 
Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, no business can be trans- Carew Greene, Vt. MacCrate Smal 
Cart ifi eG. h, 
acted when there is no quorum present, Clark, Fla, Hamill Maddon Smith faaho 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman can move a call of the Coady Hamilton Magee Smith. Mi 
House, of course. Cole Hardy, Colo, Maher Smithwick 
Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, does the Chair hold that a mo- | Cher Berar Tex Sara eder 
tion to direct the Sergeant at Arms to bring in absent Members Lovie z Harrison artin Stea 
is not in order 32 e A O o- 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has not passed on that. Grant Heli Mich Stephene M 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I had made a motion 9 risp ae un” Mooney Stephens, a 
a call of the House before the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. | (To oore; Ohio Stiness 
BarKiey] made the motion to 3 Curry, Calif, Hud leston Morin : Sullivan 
LAN ` peake rder. 2 uds) X 
The SPEAKER. The pti pie will state it. Dallinger Hulings | Muda, Taylor, Colo 
Looe BLANTON: I make the poiat ape rime! teat whee ae the Denison Husted Newton, Minn, Tilson a 
ouse develops no quorum a mo urn is no ory, | Newton, Mo, ‘Pinkham 
as claimed by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Maxx]. It is] DEXA n ao,- J end Nicholis Trela way 
in order at any time. ling Jefferis O'Connor Vare 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it can not be made imme- | Doremus 5 —.— — 2 — ee 
diately after a motion to adjourn has been voted down. ‘The | Donn Johnson: S. Dak., Osborne Wason 
motion. before the House is the motion of the gentleman from | Eagan Johnston, N. T. Overstreet ley 
Iowa [Mr. Green] that a call of per eos be gi ene ig Karn. Mich. Paraet White — 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary uiry. Ellswo Kelly, Pa. Parker Williams 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. Elston Kendall Peters Wilson, III 0 
Mr. WINGO. Does the Chair think that, immediately upon | neh n Fennedy, fowe Pow. vie 
a roll call developing the absence of a quorum, it is in order | Evans, Mont. Kettner Rainey. H. T se 
to move a call of the House to develop a quorum? Nc Nev. s F 2 Taea S 
The SPEAKER. The motion for a'call of the House is | Fields Kitchin Reber ieee 
pending. The Chair will state the parliamentary situation, | Fisher Kreider Robsjon, Ky. 
A point of no quorum was made by the gentleman from South Foraney Lee. Ga. 3 


Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. The gentleman from Iowa Ir. 
GREEN] then moved the call of the House. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] moved that the House adjourn. That 
motion was rejected on a yea-and-nay vote. Therefore the 
motion of the gentleman from Iowa IMr. Green] for a call 
of the House is pending. The Chair was under a misappre- 
hension, and supposed that a quorum developed on the motion 
to adjourn, and, therefore, he did not put the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa, because he did not think it necessary. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, WALSH. Is not the motion to direct the Sergeant at 
Arms to bring in absentees a preferential motion over a call 
of the House, even though that motion be pending and no quo- 
rum is developed? 

The SPEAKER. A call of the House would bring in the 
absentees. 

Mr. WALSH. I will ask the Chair this question, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. The rules provide that when the House finds 
itself without a quorum it shall be in order either to move 
to adjourn or to provide for the procuring of a quorum: Now, 
the motion for the call of the House does not come within either 
class, particularly when the roll call has developed the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the proposition of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is only used in the aid of a call 
of the House. The Chair is entirely correct about it; there is 
a motion for a call of the House pending here now. Now, when 
we start in to have a call of the House and call the roll and 
you can not find a quorum around here anywhere, then the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts is in order. - 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 96, noes 92. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Bacharach Bell Blackmon 
Andrews, Md. Baer Benson Bland, Ind. 
Anthony Bankhead Black her 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 202 Members have an- 
swered to their names, not a quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 85 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 29, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13590) 
granting the consent of Congress to Sid Smith, of Bonham, 
Tex., for the construction of a bridge across Red River between 
the counties of Fannin, Tex., and Bryan, Okla., reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 896), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GLYNN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the_bill (H. R. 6171) to authorize the refund of duties 
collected on field kitchens imported during the year 1916, re- 
ported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 897), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HASTINGS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6221) conferring jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment in the Osage civilization-fund claim of the Osage Nation 
of Indians against the United States, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 899), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11918) to amend section 9 
of the Federal reserve act, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 900), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MAYS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3016) to authorize the disposi- 
tion of certain grazing lands in the State of Utah, and for other 
purposes, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by. 
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a report (No. 901), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. HAUGEN, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13402) for the purchase of lands 
occupied by experiment vineyards near Fresno and Oakville, 
Calif., reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 902), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. BABKA, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10570) for the relief of Mary Flinn, 
reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 898), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


AND 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13238) 


granting a pension to Anna Lowe, and the same wus referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 13824) to provide for the 
storage of certain grain under Federal custody, the issue of 
receipts therefor, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13825) to provide for taxing all the bene- 
ficiuries of the cost-plus contracts and beneficiaries of contracts 
made by the Government with members of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense during the war; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 13826) authorizing the Post- 
muster General to investigate and adjust claims arising out of 
contraets in star route, screen wagon, and other vehicle service 
entered into prior to June 80, 1919; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 13827) to repeal 
certain war-time legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 13828) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to loan Army rifles to posts of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and Spanish War Veteran camps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Resolution (H. Res. 537) instructing the 
Attorney General to institute proceedings against certain corpo- 
rations and others, restraining them from distributing surplus 
war profits, and instructing the Committee on Ways and Means 
to draft a bill for taxing the same for the benefit of soldiers; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. QUIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 345) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use quartermaster’s and 
medical supplies for the relief of destitute persons in the dis- 
tricts overflowed by the Mississippi River and its tributaries; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 346) extend- 
ing the time for payment of purchase money on homestead en- 
tries in the former Standing Rock Indian Reservation, in the 
States of North and South Dakota; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 347) repealing 
all war-time acts and joint resolutions of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts relative to the action of the United States Govern- 
ment in respect to certain Italian boundaries; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, urging the conferees on the water-power bill to make 
their report so as to enable the said bill to become a law; to the 
Select Committee on Water Power. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, urging the passage of a Federal day- 
light-saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, in connection with the return of the canals 
of that State by the Railroad Administration; to the Commit- 
tee on Railways and Canals. 
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By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, urging the passage of a Federal daylight- 
saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES; A bill (H. R. 13829) granting an increase 
of pension to Sue M. Inness; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 13830) granting an increase of 
pension to William N. Thorn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 13831) for the relief of 
J. Henry Miller (Inc.); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 13832) granting a pension 
to Minnie M. Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 13883) granting a pension 
to Joseph T. Grobusky; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13834) granting a 
pension to Henrietta Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JEFFERIS: A bill (H. R. 13835) for the relief of 
Eva Hugenberg; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 13836) granting a pension to 
Caroline L. Putman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 18837) granting a pension 
to Thomas W. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 13838) for the relief of Pirtle 
Handley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13839) for the relief of Christine Bren- 
zinger; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13840) for the relief of the legal heirs of 
Mildred Eberlein; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 18841) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Doak; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 13842) granting an in- 
erease of pension to William H. Harris; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 13843) granting an increase 
of pension to John Hiley Walker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr, SELLS: A bill (H. R. 13844) granting a pension to 
Zanie Trent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 13845) for the relief of Mrs. 
Joseph Roncoli; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8281. By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of the Merchants’ Exchange 
of Oakland, Calif., urging equitable increase in compensation 
of post-office employees, etc.; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

3282. By Mr. O’CONNELL: Petition of Carl B. Hugelmeyer, 
Brooklyn, N. X., urging the passage of the Lehlbach bill (H. R. 
3149) ; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

3283. Also, petition-of Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, 
and Paper Hangers of America, New York, N. Y., urging the re- 
lease of all political prisoners, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

$284. By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of numerous citizens of the 
United States favoring the passage of the Raker bill (H. R. 
1112) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3285. By Mr. RHODES: Petition of Bern Duffner and others, 
of De Soto, Mo., urging the parole of Federal prisoners, etc.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3286. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Ottilie Hyams and others, 
relative to the American political and civil prisoners, etc.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8287. Also, petition of H. Heitmeyer, William J. Cullinan, 
F. L. Ennis, Al. Brocker, Robert McKenna, Rudolph Koenfer, 
William C. O'Donoghue, Leopold Heine, William J. Kearney, 
William Fichter, Peter A. Murray, Mary A. Mahony, and Eliza- 
beth Small, all of New York City, urging the early passage of 
House bill 13052, pensioning veterans of the Indian wars and 
campaigns up to and including the year 1890; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

3288. Also, petition of Sterling Motor Truck Co., opposing 
House bill 12976, calling for 10 per cent tax on all advertising 
publications and 15 per cent tax on bulletin boards; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. A 
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8289. Also, resolutions adopted by the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers on the labor question, urging revision of 
the antitrust laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8290. Also, petition of William J. Beamish, of the Rotary 
Club, of New York, indorsing increase of pay to officers of the 
Army and Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

$291. Also, memorial of the Senate of the State of New York, 
urging the conferees on the water-power bill to make their 
report, so as to enable the said bill to become a law; to the 
Select Committee on Water Power. 

3292. Also, resolutions adopted by the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators, and Paper Hangers, and Chandelier and Art 
Metal Workers’ Union, of New York City, relative to American 
political and civil prisoners, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3293. By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Emir Erickson and 
other citizens of Bear Park Township, Minn., against universal 
military training, ete.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3294. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Robert J. Mitchell and 
others, Washington, D. C., urging that the railroad men be taken 
back without prejudice, etc. ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

8295, Also, petition of the Penn Metal Co., Boston, Mass., 
George A. Sagendorph, president, urging bonus for only disabled 
soldiers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8296. Also, petition of the Civil Engineers’ Association, of 
Boston and vicinity, urging the passage of the Jones-Reavis bill, 
etc.; to the Committee on Labor. 

8297. Also, petition of H. C. Hoskins, Everett, Mass., and the 
National Association of Supervisory Post Office Employees, Los 
Angeles, Calif., relative to adjusted compensation for the postal 
employees, etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

3298. Also, petition of the Alpine Press, Boston, Mass., against 
the passage of House bill 12976; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8299. Also, petition of the Washington Press, Boston, Mass., 
and the John W. Schaeffer & Co., of Boston, Mass., urging the de- 
feat of House bill 12976; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(S. DOC. NO. 268). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Postmaster General in response to 
Senate resolution 309. It will lie on the table until it is deter- 
mined what is desired to be done with it. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: In response to a resolution 
which I offered a few days ago, and which was adopted April 
23, 1920, the Postmaster General has transmitted to the Senate 
certain information. I may say in passing that, in my opinion, 
the communication does not answer the resolution at all. 
However, I ask for the reference of the communication and 
accompanying papers to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads in order that the matter may there receive 
attention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication and accom- 
panying papers will be referred to the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads and printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9369) to 
revise and equalize rates of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Civil War, to certain widows, former 
widows, dependent parents and children of such soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines, and to certain Army nurses, and granting 
pensions and increase of pensions in certain cases. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13266) making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes, asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Davis of Minnesota, Mr. Cramton, and Mr. 
BucHANAN managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 5 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 9629. An act for the relief of the Merritt & Chapman 
Derrick & Wrecking Co.; and b 

H. R. 13387. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the St. Louis River between the States of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


3300. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Donora Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, favoring the passage of House bill 
8063; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3301. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petitions of Farmer Grange No. 
2101, of Farmer, Ohio, urging the passage of the “ truth-in- 
fabrics” bill, House bill 11641; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

8302. Also, petition of Middleport (Ohio) Lodge 676, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, urging support of Senate 
joint resolution 171 for amnesty and Senate bill 1233, repealing 
the espionage law ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3303. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of the Civil Engineers’ 
Association, of Boston and vicinity, urging the passage of the 
Jones-Reavis bill, etc.; to the Committee on Labor. 

$304. Also, petition of International Association of Machinists, 
Springfield, Mass., urging the release of all political prisoners 
in American civil and military prisons, ete.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

8305. Also, petition of Bernard F. Fahy, secretary, County 
Galway Men’s Benevolent Association, of Greater Boston, Mass., 
urging that the United States sever diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain on account of treatment of the Irish people, etc.; 


PETITIONS. - 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of Local Lodge No, 214, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, of Springfield, Mass., 
praying for the parole of Federal prisoners, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Milk Producers’ Association (Inc.), of Sacramento, Calif., 
praying for the enactment of legislation granting to farmers the 
right of collective bargaining, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

CALLING THE ROLL, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 
The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Calder Harris MeNar Smoot 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Capper Harrison Moses 7 Sterli: 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Sutherland 
Colt Jones, Wash. New Swanson 
Comer Kellogg Nugent Thomas 
ENATE Culberson Kendrick Overman Townsend 
S . Cummins King Page Trammell 
ee Apa one fe Bom Pawei 
1 -Dia nroo pps Vadswort 
T DAY, A l 29, 1920. See 2 ix 1 Ligaan, Mass, 
orm ansde arren 
The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the Fall 5 McCumber Sheppard Watson 
: a cKellar m. riz. 
following prayer: Gronna McLean Smith, S. C. 


Almighty God, Thou art the author of truth and grace; and 
in the vast work committed to the hands of Thy servants 
in this Senate they need Thy guidance, not only to discern the 
truth but to transcribe the thoughts of Thy heart, the purposes 
of God, into the forms of human law. We pray Thee to guide 
the work of this day, that Thy servants may discharge their 
duties, in the fear of God, with a sense of Thy leadership. We 
ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

“The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved, ' 


Mr. GRONNA. I was requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo.terre] is absent, due to 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Harr] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], who are detained at a meeting 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLass! is necessarily detained from the 
Senate. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. Gerry], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuunst], the Sen- 
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ator from North Carolina [Mr. Smamrons], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hircucocxk], and the Senator from Nevada IMr. 
Prrruax] are absent on official business. 

Mr, SWANSON, I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr, Grass], is absent on official 
business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators haye answered 


to the roll call. There is a quorum present. ` 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Appropriations I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 13555) making 
appropriations for fortifications and other works of defense, for 
the armament thereof, and for the procurement of heavy ord- 
nance for trial and service, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1921, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 562) 
thereon. I desire to give notice that later in the day I hope to 
be able to cali up the bill for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar, 

Mr. MCLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred bill (H, R. 13138) to amend section 8 of 
an act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 15, 1914, as amended May 15, 1916, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 565) thereon. 


LAKE SUPERIOR COAST GUARD STATION, 


Mr. NELSON. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 9228) to 
authorize the establishment of a Coast Guard station on the 
coast of Lake Superior, in Cook County, Minn. This is a local 
bill recommended by the Treasury Department, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to establish a Coast Guard station on the coast of 
Lake Su rior, in Cook County, Minn., in such locality as the captain 
commandant of the Coast Guard may recommend. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN NEW MEXICO, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From the Committee on Public 
Lands I report back favorably with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute the bill (S. 3218) for the relief of Mar- 
tina Sena, Luis E. Armijo, and Maria Baca de Romero, and I 
submit a report (No. 563) thereon. I ask for its present con- 
sideration by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The substitute proposed by the 
committee will be read. 

The Reaprya CLERK. The committee report to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert: 


to exceed 147 acres, formerly 8 by Margarito Romero, which 
0 Galli 


edecessors in interent, and possession, which tract is situated on the 


New Mexico: Provided, That the lands shall first be surve by an 
employee of the Forest Service under the direction of the United 
States surveyor general in accordance with the act of August 10, 1912 


37 Stats., p. 269), entitled “An act making hey p yg er ons for the 
g 


ear e 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. ; 2 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
rend the third time, and passed. 


PENT WATER RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the Dill (H. R. 12869) for 
the construction of a bridge across the Pentwater River or 
Pentwater Lake, Mich., and I submit a report (No, 564) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That th t of C 
to, the township ¢ Bentwater, Mich or ae Eere Mirduetie Hait 
Co., a corporation, to construct a bridge, with approaches thereto, 

Pentwater River or at the outlet of Pentwater Lake, in the State 
n, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in accord- 


anee with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
wee of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 


SEC. 2. That 8 5 right to alter, amend, or repeal this act 18 hereby 


expressly 
the Senate without amendment, 


The bill was reported to 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 4310) to amend an act entitled “New Mexico en- 
abling act”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 4311) to amend sections 216 and 223 of chapter 
18 of the United States Statutes at Large, being the revenue 
act of 1918, approved February 24, 1919; to the Committee on 
Finance. A 

By Mr. GRONNA (for Mr. LA FOLLETTE) : 

A bill (S. 4312) granting a pension to Ingwald Rugg; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4313) for the relief of Philip A. Hertz; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4314) for the relief of the Gauley Mountain Coal 
Co. (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 193) authorizing the Secretary 
of War-to loan tents to the State Normal School for Women, 
East Radford, Va., for the use of its summer normal school; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13266) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1921, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS. I moye that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Purs, and Mr. Sarr of Maryland conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


OIL FOR NAVAL PURPOSES. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, yesterday during a discussion of 
the oil question it was asserted that there was a great shortage 
of oil and that the Government of the United States needed oil 
for naval purposes. Upon that occasion I offered a resolution, 
stating that I would this morning ask for its adoption. It occurs 
to me, however, that the matter is of so much importance that 
it ought to be the subject of a Senate investigation, and the 
question may not be one that ought to be given publicity at the 
present time. So I ask that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, in order that that committee may 
take the necessary steps in the matter. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to report to the 
Senate whether or not it is n or would be advantageous for the 
United States to acquire oil lands in foreign countries for naval pur- 
poses, and if so what steps should be taken to acquire such lands. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 2442) authoriz- 
ing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to conyey to the 


trustees of the Yankton Agency Presbyterian Church, by patent 
in fee, certain land within the Yankton Indian Reservation. 


NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.). 
The morning business is closed. 

Mr. COMER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sena- 
or from Alabama that we take up the unfinished business, and 
it he desires to address the Senate, he can do so upon that bill. 
If there is no objection, I ask that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 9783. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9783) to pro- 
vide a national budget system and an independent audit of Goy- 
ernment accounts, and for other purposes. 

VALUE OF COTTON CONTRACTS. 


Mr. COMER. Mr. President, I have been trying to get 
through an amendment to the cotton-futures act which I regard 
as most important but against which a highly organized propa- 
ganda has been carried on by strong outside influences, 

Cotton, notwithstanding its sectional culture and production, 
is not a sectional product but is a national product, of national 
use, of international use, and it is the highest duty of Congress 
to enact remedial legislation caring for it against selfish inter- 
ests, particularly that class of interest which, while adding 
nothing to the intrinsic value of it, yet within the law organize 
to get undue gain. 

Cotton is the only agricultural product where the gambler's 
interest is recognized by law, and by law should be restricted 
to the smallest possible opportunity to levy tax where no tax 
is due. The cotton exchanges are the only aggregation of 
business management which, proposing to take the functions 
of the economic law of supply and demand, to take the func- 
tions of the world’s political economy, an economy where use 
makes the price, and which law is as old as commerce, and 
by pure egoism ensemble unto themselves the power to create 
a price, the power to govern prices, and the power to establish 
value. 

This assumption, if not connected by experience with their 
business relations, with the facts regarding their business as 
put forth by them and running through years, would be pro- 
nounced insolent; and yet this is just what the cotton exchanges 
in their claimed relation to the price fixing and consequent 
value of cotton, the different grades of it, assume for themselves, 
and if remedial legislation is attempted which disturbs this“ 
power to get an increment where no increment is due, to reap 
a harvest from the other man’s crop, they cause to be threat- 
ened dire results. 

H. & B. Beer, cotton commission merchants, New Orleans 
Exchange, have issued a circular containing statements regard- 
ing the effect of the proposed amendment to the cotton-futures 
act on the cotton trade, particularly on low-grade cotton, and 
sent this broadcast through the cotton States and Congress. In 
this circular is given a set of figures on different styles of low- 
grade cotton proposing to show that even the present amend- 
ment to the Smith-Lever bill enacted a year ago had greatly 
depressed the value of low-grade cotton, causing serious loss 
to the holders of very large quantities of cotton not included in 
the tenderable grades. 

Supposing that H. & B. Beer are competent to be commission 
merchants, we will cite them to the law of supply and demand, 
will cite them that the price of every grade of cotton is made 
in the markets of the world and not in the exchanges. If the 
exchanges made the prices, then by law we should multiply 
the number of exchanges until we had at least one in each 
cotton county, then by law we would make the exchanges good— 
I mean make them operate in the interest of the farmer and 
let them make the price of every grade of cotton and let them 
say how much difference there should be between the grades, 
high and low, and see that the spinners bought their allotment 
at their prices and at stated differences. I put this down bare- 
faced to let H. & B. Beer understand that their statement is a 
camouflage so thin that it ought not to deceive that large class 
of credulous citizens who buy the medicine which makes the 
hair grow straight. 

The schedule of types and prices and comparison that H. & B. 
Beer made and which I simply make a part of this address, 
and the difference between those grades which they inferentiate 
was caused by being outlawed from the exchanges, I mean by 
law are not now tenderable grades on the exchanges. They 
use good ordinary as being now 13.5 cents below middling. 
This extreme difference because it is not now tenderable. 
H. G. Hester, official statistician, states that low middling is 
7.5 cents below middling, the greatest difference ever known, 
and yet low middling is in the tenderable grades, and by the 
very fact that it is tenderable, according to the logic of H. & B. 
Beer, should influence its value, but it does not; it can not. 
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H. & B. Beer also state that middling tinges, which are not 
tenderable, but because of the intrinsic value is 43 cents above 
low middling, and therefore because of its high relation to the 
tenderable grades should be tenderable. If the law of supply 
and demand, if the markets of the world make the price, if 
political economy is true, then this reasoning of H. & B. Beer 
either emanates from minds unacquainted with the first con- 
structive principles of trade, or if appreciative of its true de- 
ceptive influence because of its appeal to the cupidity of the 
holders of low-grade cotton, then it becomes comparable to the 
vile intent of Iago whispering in the ears of the Moor, but with 
this difference, the exchange propaganda has for its purpose 
loot from that most oppressed class of our fellow citizens, the 
cotton farmer. 

H. & B. Beer state that our present tenderable contract, of 
10 standard types is too contracted; that we ought to go back 
to the 21 grades. If having the right to tender on the ex- 
changes increases the yalue, why have any restrictions on the 
grades at all? Why not let any grade be tendered? That is 
the true logic of their reasoning. 

As a commission house, they no doubt remember the fat times 
after 1890 and on through 1906-1910, when there were tens of 
thousands of bales of the lowest grade cotton at differences 
made by themselves assembled by the exchange members for 
the purpose of looting the market, and it was a scandal. In the 
immensity of its levy on the cotton trade the present motor 
hold-ups on banks are tame. It became a national scandal, and 
an attempted protective law was provoked. Under the loose 
management of the Bureau of Markets, the intent of this law 
was defeated, defeated by their allowance of a multiplex as- 
sembly of low grades at factitious differences, to be used not 
as a tender, but to defeat the very intent of the law for a fair 
contract. So great was the quantity and weight of low grades 
which the exchanges, notwithstanding they were unbridled, had 
failed to find a market for and had simply used as a speculative 
value and medium as a load in the dice with which to play the 
game, so great was the accumulation of low grades—and, mark 
you, these low grades accumulated when there was nothing to 
restrict them, when the markets of the world and the exchanges 
were open everywhere—that the war committee, of which Mr, 
Baruch was chairman, proposed to get them into manufacture 
by allocating a million bales of low-grade cotton to all the mills 
of the country. That is, they proposed to allocate this quantity 
of low-grade cotton and make the mills take it, whether they 
desired it or not or whether they could use it or not—a million 
bales of it, 

This purpose was published; and while it was never en- 
forced, the very suggestion of it put cotton down 5 cents per 
pound, and Congress had to pass a law that the exchanges 
could not put cotton down more than 2 cents per pound a day. 
This was when they had a free exchange and all grades of cot- 
ton were tenderable. If, as Messrs. Beer state, the exchanges 
influence and increase the use and protect the value of low- 
grade cotton, where were the exchanges then? Certainly, one 
blast of Rhoderick's horn would have been worth many millions 
of dollars to the cotton holders. 

The Messrs. Beer, with their proposed advantages to ofi- 
grade cotton in having it made into a tender, forget that the 
cotton trade has been through all those debauching conditions 
in which they have been viciously robbed, and the suggestion 
by them to go back is comparable only to the memory of the 
Israelites’ journey, the Promised Land ahead and the flesh 
pots of Egypt behind, yet there were those who wanted to go 
back; and there are those to-day, I will say to the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], who want to go back. 

They charge that this is a spinner’s contract and will hurt 
low grades of cotton. In its last analysis it is the spinner’s 
demand and use which, being greater or less than the supply, 
makes the ultimate price of cotton. Of course, it is the spinner's 
demand that makes the demand for cotton. How else are you 
going to get a market for it? If there is more spinner’s de- 
mand for any grade of cotton than there is of that cotton, then 
that cotton is relatively high. If there is less spinner’s demand 
for any grade of cotton than there is supply, the price of that 
grade of cotton is relatively cheap. That is the law of supply 
and demand. You can not get beyond it. It can not be changed 
by contrary statements made by Messrs. Beer or anybody else. 

The proposed contract will in the largest measure enable the 
spinner to utilize the purpose for which the exchanges were 
established, that is, in the fall of the year when the offering 
of cotton is most abundant, the spinners will become buyers, 
purchasing cotton and storing it in their own warehouses 
ahead of their sales. To protect this class of purchase they 
would sell an equal amount of cotton on the exchanges with 
perfect confidence that the exchange value would represent the 
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spot value, In the same manner if the spinner sold goods 
ahead, then he would buy on the exchange a relative amount 
of cotton, and as he bought the spot cotton to cover he would 
sell the hedge. The same way with the dealer in cotton, men- 
tioning particularly the letter herewith printed of Messrs. W. P. 
Welch & Co., large cotton factors at Selma, Ala. They have an 
opportunity to buy 1.000 bales of cotton for which they have no 
order. They buy it, sell contracts against it, and again, if they 
should sell 1,000 bales ahead of what they had, they would buy 
contracts against it; and in both eases, when they had sold the 
cotton or bought the cotton, they would close out their hedge— 
close it out with confidence that the futures contract, represent- 
ing the fair value of spot cotton and not an oscillating basis 
middling, as now, would be a business protection. This kind of 
a transaction would greatly benefit the producer, because at all 
times he would have a market at market value for his cotton; 
and this is a business protection that legitimate dealers in cot- 
ton have a right to demand that Congress should give. Thus 
would the exchanges function in a legitimate way, providing an 
accurate index to the commercial value of cotton. 

They would be a hedge; they would be an index of the mar- 
ket—not makers of the market price, but an index of the 
market price. That is what the exchanges should be. Cotton 
values are not made through the exchange. You can turn the 
value around with the exchange in an unnatural manner, but 
the natural price of cotton everywhere in the world is the sup- 
ply and demand price, and you can not get beyond it. 

At the recent cotton convention in Montgomery one of the 
resolutions adopted was that a committee of business men 
should go to Europe to see the spinners and try to sell the 
cotton direct, eliminating the dealer; and yet the exchanges 
took possession of that convention, controlled its committees, 
and Mr. Thompson, ex-president of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, used every effort that the Comer amendment to the 
cotton-futures act should be sequestrated, should not be in- 
dorsed. f : 

Ex-Senator Frank S. White, Mr. M. C. Allgood, commissioner 
of agriculture of Alabama; Messrs. J. O. Thompson, and G. E. 
McElderry, and Gen. Bibb Graves, recognizing the importance 
of it to the cotton interests, not only of Alabama but of the 
whole South, by the most earnest effort had the amendment 
brought out of the hands of the sequestrating committee and 
discussed on the floor of the convention, and notwithstanding 
the most unfair methods used to suppress it the amendment 
was indorsed by the convention. 

This was brought about by the splendid service of the gentle- 
men above named; and notwithstanding the fights against the 
amendment, notwithstanding the fight against the spinner, one 
of the constructive things the convention did was to send a 
delegation to the European spinrer, not to the European cot: 
ton exchanges, but to the spinner to sell the cotton direct. 

As against H. & B. Beer’s statement, I introduce the state- 
ment of W. P. Welch & Co., Selma, Ala., large cotton factors, 
engaged in business for many years and very reliable. 

SELMA, ALA., April 20, 1920. 
Hon, B. B. COMER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: We wish to command you in your effort to amend the law 
—— will give to the cotton trade a Just and fair contract on the cotton 
exchanges. 

For years we have longed for a contract that would afford us a 
reasonable hedge. As you are aware, spot cotton is frequently offered 
for sale when buyers can not in turn make an actual sale; under such 
circumstances we, as buyers, would be glad to buy the cotton if we 
could 95 a hedge on the cotton exchanges that would 
safe. hus you will see the benefit that would arise in — K the 

con- 


pS e 
ts at, say, 40 cents and a future contract as a hedge at a 


W. P. WELCH & Co. 

And, Senators, as long as what Mr. Welch says is true the 
exchanges are not functioning properly. They are running 
a proposition on which you can not do a safe business. 

I also introduce a telegram from Mr. Lyday, of Fort Worth, 
Tex., president of the Farmers’ Union of Texas, with the reputa- 
tion of being a very smart man and fully acquainted with what 
he is talking about: 8 

Fort Worrn, TEX., April 27, 1920. 
B. B. COMER 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

My first impression was your amendment would reduce value low 
grades. Careful investigation has convinced me I was wrong since 
your amendment would unquestionably make contracts for middling 
more valuable. : 

Of course it would. 

All grades would be carried up with it, as price of all grades are 
based on middling; privilege of tendering low grades on contracts mili- 
5 og 9 975 values of all contracts and enables speculators to manipu- 

e marke 
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It doés just what he asserts, 
as anybody could have done it. 


He has stated the ease as well 
He stated it as well as I could 


haye done it myself, Senators. 


Cotton has but one real value. 
That is true. 


That is for spinning. Tendering unspinnable cotton hampers con- 
tracts for 3 delivery, converts tr: gamb 
and injuriousiy affects mi legitimate terete, ee le, 

D. E. Lypay. 

That is from Texas, from the president of the farmers’ union 
there. You can not state the case better than that. 

This telegram gives a very clear statement of the whole case 
and carries the full intent of the amendment. 

I also introduce a letter from Messrs. Helgason Bros., Vicks- 
burg, Miss., who write from experience: 


VICKSBURG, MISS., il 25 3 
Hon. B. B. Couer, G, April 25, 1920. 


Washington, D. C. 

Duar SENATOR : We have read with great pleasure and profit your two 
addresses printed in the Vicksburg Herald of this city. ~ z 

We have been in the cotton- also speculating business on a 
conservative line for the past years, and after reading what you say 
and what you are trying to do for cotton no informed disinterested man 
can do other than indorse your actions. As for the telegrams protestin 
against your amendment, the senders or signers have no more interest 
. — poor farmer ” than the devil has in the doctrine of saving lost 


I do not know whether I ought to have read that part or not— 


That New Orleans bunch, headed by Thompson, would not hesitate 
at anything to tuate gambling in cotton in its worst form, and 
if you look back and see the form and signatures to the protests against 
the Smith-Lever Act— 


That was last year— 


you 8 oe 3 5 — same cona trying 8 
yo every cotton grower the United 
e I do trust the Misalesipnt — will vote for your amend- 


eee are performing a great service to the South in what you are 
Yours, very truly, HELGASON Bros., 
By E. B. HELGASON. 

I also again introduce Mr. E. A. Calvin, particularly the let- 
terhead. 

Cotton States Official Advisory Marketing Board—that is a 
big name, is it not?—Mr. E. A. Calvin, special representative, 
300 Kellogg Building, Washington, D. C. This is a striking 
letterhead, and you would 
Brobdingnagian representative, but, inquiring into the record 
of this Brobdingnag, I find that the “Cotton States Official Ad- 
visory Marketing Board, Mr. E. A. Calvin, special representa- 
tive,” is purely self-mentality, the name being the only sig- 
nificance. He occupies expensive quarters. It would look like 
rather a paying office. This telegram from Mr. Brown will ex- 
plain the farmer’s relation to him, and I haye heard that this 
extends to Texas: 

n N N Comme ATLANTA, GA., April 19, 1920. 
Washington, D. C.» 


My return from Mon 
dence prevents me com 
davits as to Calvin 


Association > 
LAWRENCEVILLE, Ga., April 2}, 1920. 
Senator WILLIAM J. Harris, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: I have studied the Comer amendment restricting the 
delivery of cotton on future contracts, whereby the seller will be re- 
quired to deliver 50 per cent middling and ter. As a practical 
legitimate spot-cotton dealer, I 2 favor the amendment. his 
amendment will tend to eliminate the short selling of future contracts 
by the large cotton ae who deal exclusively in future-cotton con- 
tracts. Any legislation that will make it difficult for these future con- 
in my honest judgment, 


his a of suet cotton, the other the fellow who sells the 
market short. e short seller is the soeng of the cotton farmer, the 
7 dealer, the banker, and the entire 5 South. 

en he sells the market short he then throws his reputation as a 
great financier, commercial giant, and student of economics full force 
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think that the farmer has in him a 
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against the market to beat it down to the very lowest point possible, 
so that he may be able to buy in his contracts at a great profit to 
himself. This is no guesswork with me. 

Having been actually en in the business of buying and selling 
spot cotton for the past 12 years, I know whereby I speak. 

As stated above, have studied the Comer amendment thoroughly, 
and will frankly say that I believe it to be a good measure for every 
southern Congressman and Senator to support and enact into law. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
W. L. Brown, County Chairman. 

I can assure all the Members of Congress that the only rela- 
tion this amendment can possibly have to the cotton-futures act 
is encouragement to honest, straight business dealing to which 
all business is entitled. 

Are the exchanges competent advisers as to how they should 
be controlled? Should Congress lay down the regulations to 
protect the farmers, the dealers, and the manufacturers, or 
should the exchanges do it? Should they be left to what the 
exchanges advise? Cotton speculation through the exchanges, 
and abundantly borne out in their history, has practiced the 
most outrageous swindling methods. The value of cotton, 
not only to the South, not only to America but to the world, 
is too great to be bandied around in any such manner, and 
Congress owes it to this great international product to fully 
protect it. 

In all this contest we are making there is nothing whatever 
that militates against the proper function of the exchanges. We 
believe the exchanges are necessary, as I have repeatedly said, 
as an index, as a barometer, of the market; but the very minute 
that they by manipulation attempt to make values, then they 
are not functioning. 

I should be glad to answer any question any Senator may 
have to ask, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Alabama is troubling the conferees on the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, of whom I happen to be one. It 
has been argued to the conference committee that if the Comer 
amendment is adopted it will tend to reduce the price of low- 
grade cotton. It has also been argued that there is, espeeially 
this year, a larger quantity of cotton below the grade of mid- 
dling than aboye the grade of middling, and for that reason 
it would necessarily tend to lower the price of low-grade cot- 
‘ton, because the Comer amendment provides that the spinner 
or buyer may demand one-half of the product middling and 
above, and the seller has the privilege of delivering one-half 
from any one or more of the 10 grades. I would like to have 
the Senator comment on that feature. 

Mr. COMER. I went into that thoroughly in this very article. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I noticed that the Senator touched on it. 

Mr. COMER. I covered the entire ground. The spinner 
goes into the open market and buys the cotton to make the 
goods out of which he can make the most money. That goes 
without saying. If that cotton is high grade, then there is 
created such a demand for high-grade cotton that high grade 
goes relatively up. At the same time, if the spinner can use the 
off-grade cotton at the lower price at which it is now selling, 
he switches off of the high grade and gets onto the low grade. 

All these things are governed by that law which does not 
change, the law of supply and demand, which you can not 
switch around and twist about. Just as long as the present 
market exists, wherein a spinner can buy a hig-grade cotton 
and make more money out of it, he is going to find that cotton 
if it is in existence. 

If the low-grade cotton is not sold, of course, it hunts a lower 
level; it goes to where the demand will find it, where the 
usufruct will find it. 

Mr. GRONNA. But would not the farmer who has produced 
principally low-grade cotton be penalized if the amendment 
proposed by the Senator were enacted into law? 

Mr. COMER. Not in the least. They put into the minds 
of lots of people that the spinners go to the exchanges to get 
cotton. They do not. They go where the cotton is grown, they 
go to the section which grows the cotton, and buy it there. 
When they put cotton through the exchanges, then they have 
to pay the freight to New York, pay the expenses through the 
exchange, pay the expenses out of the exchange, and ship it to 
the point of consumption, whereas they could ship it from the 
point of origin, where it is raised, direct to the mill, saving one 
freight and also saving the exchange charges and certainly 
getting the same value. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then I understand the Senator's argument 
to be that if the tenderable grades are reduced from 10 to 5 
there would be less opportunity for selling the market short, 
and for that yery reason the actual producer would stand a 
better chance of getting what his cotton really is worth than 
he does under the present law? 
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Mr. COMER. The tenderable grades are not reduced; they 
remain 10 as they are now, only one-half of it shall be of the 
higher grades. This actually puts new cotton in the futures 
contract, as hitherto the higher grades have been boycotted by 
the usufruct of the exchanges. Doing this will make the con- 
tract market approximate the spot market, so that the contract 
price will be equalized with the spot price. In other words, we 
would have a commercial market instead of basis middling, as 
now. The futures market, basis middling, constantly fluctuates 
from 1 to 3 cents, and in the more distant months more than 
that, below spot cotton. As the prices of the lower tenderable 
grades fluctuate with the basis middling price, you can easily 
understand how this fluctuating contract disturbs and lowers 
the market against the farmer or the actual holder of cotton. 
Hence, if the futures market was commercialized, made agree- 
able to the spot market, then the tenderable lower grades and 
all the lower grades would in a measure be vitalized on some 
known basis in their relation to value. Will again state that 
the use of the lower grades on the exchanges does not increase 
their value and the stabilizing of the exchange price by com- 
pelling the use of the higher grades in delivery of a contract 
will result in a higher contract market, at least approximating 
the spot. market, and there is no cotton, whether low or high 
grade, and no honest business of whatever description that 
will be hurt by the transaction. Otherwise, every rule of trade 
would be void. 7 

The price is fixed by commerce. It is commerce, the same 
thing, Senator Gronna, that puts your wheat up or down, or 
your meat up or down, and, when you come to cotton, you do 
not find commerce different from what you have it out West. 
No attention should be paid to all this stuft about bringing in 
cotton through the exchanges, giving it this value or that value. 
They may muddy the price; they may grog the price, but when 
it comes to the inherent market price, it is commerce which 
makes it. Everybody knows that, and all these statements they 
make are camouflage, It is a camouflage, I Say, which ought 
not to appeal to anybody, let alone as great a man as a Senator 
or a Representative. There is nothing else to it. The price 
of cotton of every grade, no matter where it is, is made by the 
law of supply and demand, and you can not get beyond it, and 
any statement beyond that is false, I do not care who makes it. 
It is attempted camonflage by the exchanges, saying to the 
farmers, “It will hurt low-grade cotton.” They know it is not 
true; and, as I said here, if they do not know better, they 
ought to pull down their signs as men capable of doing busi- 
ness for others. 

I would be glad to answer any question any Senator may have 
to ask about this. It is one of the most important things to the 
The amendment will greatly improve futures contract. 
It is simply n move up in business methods, to get honestly 
handled this great staple of the South, That is all there is to 
it, and when we come here and ask you to agree to this 
amendment, we ask you to pass a law that, as nearly as possible, 
will make a business proposition out of it, Instead of a gambling 
proposition. 

The people out West would not stand for this a minute. If 
the grain and meat exchanges should attempt to handle wheat 
and corn and meat like this, then there would be out West some- 
thing like the old song down in Georgia, which the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Hargis] can tell you about, “ Hell Broke 
Loose.” 

I am truly sorry that this amendment has been so badly 
camouflaged; how it has been managed I do not know. I do 
not know how a man could misunderstand it. The actual cotton 
of consumption does not come through the exchanges, and I 
can not understand how any man can so misinterpret the func- 
tion of the exchanges. The actual cotton of consumption comes 
from producer and dealer. The exchanges are intended to rep- 
resent commercial values, which ought to be as far away from 
fictitious and factitious values as possible. On this kind of a 
market a dealer can buy or sell a hedge with the confidence 
of being protected by the rule of commerce and not exposed to 
gambling devices. 


PUBLIC Fiscan CONDITIONS. 
TO THE TAXPAYERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I shall address myself very 
briefly to the taxpayers of the United States. . 

The war with Germany has entailed a debt of more than 
$25,000,000,000 upon the United States, demanding an annual 
interest charge far exceeding its annual prewar expenditure. A 
century of burdensome taxation, attended by the utmost frugal- 
ity of administration, will not avail to cancel this stupendous 
obligation, Without such frugality it will be and abide with 
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us forever, or it will be repudiated when a wearied people, de- 
spairing of relief from its exactions, will cast it from their 
shoulders. 

The needs of postwar administration have increased the ag- 
gregate of this debt. Hence you face the approach of the next 
fiscal year with a deficiency moderately estimated at $2,500,- 
000,000. It can be liquidated directly by increased taxation, or 
postponed through another bond issue bearing interest at not 
less than 5 to 54 per cent per annum. 

Our national and individual well-being at all times, but just 
now more than ever, demands the exercise of every economy in 
public administration which is consistent with national security 
and efficiency in Government operation. It has been proclaimed 
in words, but up to this time Congress has honored the policy 
more in its breach than in its observance, while retrenchment 
in some directions has been fully offset by expansion in others. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that our aggregate appropriations 
iar exceed the national income, albeit some excess was in- 
evitable. 

Large appropriations for some departments, notably those of 
war and of justice, have been unavoidable. Smaller ones could 
have been made in other directions, and sometimes with result- 
ing improvement in the public service, and notably through the 
consolidation or abolition of bureaus and the elimination of 
thousands of supernumerary employees. But it is no exaggera- 
tion to assert that aside from the efforts of the appropriations 
committees, some of whose members in both Houses are sin- 
cere devotees to frugality in public fiscal affairs, the spirit of 
extravagance on the one hand and of indifference to the public 
fiscal conditions upon the other was never more apparent in 
legislation than at present. 

This fact. is strikingly illustrated by the Senate attendance 
since the final vote upon the treaty on March 19, from which 
date, with one or two exceptions, two roll calls followed by 
instructions to the Sergeant at Arms to request the presence 
of absent Senators have been necessary to secure quorums for 
the transaction of business. Absenteeism has synchronized 
with the consideration of great appropriation bills literally 
carrying hundreds of millions, to which so little attention is 
paid that quorum calls are avoided lest they result only in 
needless delay. 

The Fuller bill to increase pension rates passed the Senate 
by a vote of not to exceed 12 for and less than half that number 
against it. The bill adds $65,000,000 to the Nation's permanent 
annual disbursement. During its consideration the attendance 
seldom exceeded a dozen Senators. Its importance was appar- 
ently too trifling to arouse even a languid interest. Yet a few 
of us believe the bill to have been an indefensible one. It estab- 
lishes a horizontal pension increase without reference to the 
individual need of the beneficiaries and in disregard of the 
fact that the soldiers’ homes, supported by public taxation, have 
literally thousands of empty beds and more than enough for 
all veterans needing the hospitality of their ample and gener- 
ous accommodations. But between the alternative of $65,- 
000,000 of public money and the displeasure of Grand Army of 
the Republic votes six months before a presidential election 
the line of least resistance was obvious. The taxpayer seems 
easily placated by mutual denunciations of party extravagance, 
The resentment of the disappointed pensioner is not to be so 
easily allayed. 

Estimates for governmental needs for the next fiscal year 
vary from five to six billions of dollars. The smaller estimate 
is beyond the probable public revenue under the existing law. 
Unless the first be reduced or the last be revised upward, 
July 1, 1921, will bring a second deficiency. If the tax rate 
be increased at this period of dwindling production, its results 
must prove disappointing. Prosperity is incompatible with 
such a prospect, too gloomy for contemplaton but too serious 
to be wholly disregarded, however quiescent the taxpayer 
may be. 

Party leaders give glib reassurance of colossal economies in 
appropriation represented by huge figures thrown upon the 
screen of moving events. The soporific announcement of cuts 
below departmental estimates, aggregating one and a half 
billions, means little or nothing in the final analysis. It may 
be good campaign material, but is otherwise without substance, 
Excess of estimates above appropriations is a common practice 
whose principal harvest is a series of deficiency bills for every 
session of Congress. These in turn become the yehicle of other 
and independent appropriations. The present Congress has 
passed two great deficiency bills, aggregating $121,171,899.138, 
and another is on the calendar, with still another on the way. 
It is perhaps necessary that I should say that this has refer- 
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ence to the deficiency appropriation bill which was passed day- 
before yesterday. 

The closing of the polls in November next will be the signal 
for another and yet another. The aggregate amounts carried 
by them added to the sum of the regular allotments will approach, 
if they do not exceed the rejected estimates when the next 
Congress, moved by the same impulses, will repeat the old tac- 
tics if your lethargy continues through the interval. Such con- 
ditions will, indeed, encourage fresh disbursements, and it will 
be strange if pending measures for drainage, irrigation, good 
roads, national education, maternity hospitals, and other Treas- 
ury demands now transiently suspended and involving countless 
millions do not press for successful consideration. 

The same gentlemen who cheer you with glad tidings of vast 
economies effected and vaster ones in contemplation, are lend- 
ing ready ears to the demand of some of the soldiers and sailors 
of the war just ended for a cash bonus, whose totals, under 
whatever plan thus far suggested will reach two billions, and 
may reach the vast sum of $3,000,000,000. 

Since that statement was written, Mr. President, the House 
has determined fo consider the insurence method of conrpensa- 
tion, as it is called, under which it is proposed to increase the 
burdens of the people by $6,000,000,000, if it is adopted, an 
amount some 200 per cent greater than the most extreme esti- 
mates hitherto appearing upon the subject, and, of course, 200 
per cent more attractive to the beneficiaries than the preced- 
ing schemes of so-called compensation. 

In this connection I ask permission to have printed in the 
Record, without reading, an editorial from the New York 
World of yesterday entitled “A bonus by confiscation,’ and an 
editorial from the New York Times of to-day, entitled“ Tax- 
ing backward and looking forward.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the New York World, Apr. 28, 1920.) 
A BONUS BY CONFISCATION. 

“Assuming that the two-billion bonus is te be voted to soldiers, 
the plan presented by Representatives JoHNson of South Da- 
kota and Raryey of Illinois for raising the money is probably 
the worst that could be devised. What they would do is to levy 


an additional tax of 80 per cent upon incomes earned in 1917, 


1918, 1919, and 1920—less taxes already paid—that were in 
excess of the income of the prewar year of 1914. 

“This may be called an income tax, a conscription of war 
profits or a patriotie drive, but it amounts to a confiscation of 
capital. All these incomes have been heavily taxed once, and 
what was left of them was long ago absorbed in business ex- 
tensions and other investments. In few cases could such a levy 
be met without borrowing or enforced liquidation. The country 
gradually adjusted itself to the highest taxation ever known, 
although its effects to-day are plainly visible in prices that re- 
fuse to come down and in restricted enterprise. Perhaps all 
that is needed to break the back of prosperity is to set the 
precedent of plunder that this measure has in view. 

“One such raid will lead to others, and with that prospect 
before him the average man of affairs will find industry and 
trade in the United States about as inviting as they are in Rus- 
sia. The Government which gives its receipt in full for taxes 
and then comes back with a confiscatory demand for more does 
not have far to go before it will find an excuse for forced loans 
and the seizure of all property and credit. 

“Tf it is conceivable that money is to be obtained in this way 
for the purpose named without disaster to those who pay it, 
there is a moral certainty that its diffusion among millions of 
recipients will be demoralizing now and for many years to 
come,” 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 29, 1920.1 
TAXING BACKWARD AND LOOKING FORWARD, 

“Labor seems to think that the object of doing business is to 
produce wages. Lawmakers seem to think that the object of 
doing business is to produce taxes. The real object of business 
is the production of goods, and whatever tends to lessen produc- 
tion is contrary to the interest of consumers—that is, of every- 
body—and sufe to be disappointing to these who wish to convert 
profits into either wages or taxes. When profiteers are dissatis- 
fied with profits they become investors, and production is less- 
ened to that extent. 

“Nothing yet suggested, not even the Kitchin schedules, is 
better adapted to produce that result than the proposal to take 
two billions of taxes from the excess profits of 1917-1920, using 
1914 for a basis of comparison. Retroactive legislation is odi- 
ous, but cumulative retroactive taxation seems particularly so. 
If it were not a presidential year, it would not be possible for 
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members of both parties to think that four years’ cumulated 
back taxes could be collected in one year any more than fruit 
could be picked twice. Last year’s profits are like last year’s 
birds’ nests—the eggs are either hatched or addled. Nobody has 
separated the profits of those years and kept them in a fund in 
readiness for a raid by the taxgatherers. 

“The fear of such a tax already is disheartening those who 
earn what they pay in wages and taxes. If the money really Is 
taken from them, some will be ruined, others will stop doing 
business, and there will be unemployment for the wage earners 
and double time without extra pay for the tax collectors. As it 
is a bipartisan plan, there would seem to be no way to punish 
both parties for such a blunder, worse than a crime. The pen- 
alty would have to be visited upon individuals seeking reelec- 
tion, and there might be surprising results to independent can- 
didacies. That would be the only way to make an impression 
upon representatives of the taxpayers who are under the delu- 

` gion that it is possible to confine the burden of taxes to any 
class of the community. 

“Tf the Members of Congress were in any considerable pro- 

portion men of business, they would be more sympathetic with 
wage earners who are fooled with counterfeit wages and with 
business, big or little. Most of them are free from the suspicion 
of being themselves profiteers, for their salaries are their chief 
means of support and not subject to the surtaxes which the pro- 
posal of cumulative retroactive taxation, four years in one, 
would impose in a form as offensive as novel. To get better 
taxation it is necessary to find a tax which is universal and 
. known to be such because everybody gets a receipt for the pay- 
ment. Taxes are paid generally, if not universally, however 
they are laid, but too many think that they escape them because 
they never see a tax bill. A tax which Members of Congress 
would know that they paid personally like other people would 
make them cautious about the sort of tax which they pretend 
that they collect from profiteers. There is no person outside of 
Congress whose opinion is valuable who doubts that the excess- 
profits tax is shifted to those who have no suspicion that they 
pay it and who know that they are not profiteers. 

“ But so far from repenting of the excess-profits tax, the taxers 
want to revive it in more offensive form and lay it upon both 
corporations and individuals, as well as retroactively. Ameri- 
cans must love to be humbugged if they do not see that the tax 
schemers intend to cut open the layers of the golden eggs in 
order to get eggs more quickly. Marcelline was never so funny 
as when he got in everybody’s way, bustling about and zealously 
meddling with tasks of which he knew nothing. Our taxers are 
not like Marcelline, for there is nobody at hand to remedy their 
blunders and their efforts are not funny nor harmless. It may 
be suggested that they are trying to do more than they have 
shown capacity to do and are overworking themselves at tasks 
which the country would be glad to have left undone.” 

Mr. THOMAS. The demand for this exaction is organized and 
clamorous. Its insistence is too loud to be ignored. The con- 
sequence of its denial, as voiced by its eager proponents, is too 
terrible for words. Congressional courage, never too valorous, 
quails before it. Whoso questions its constitutionality is de- 
rided; whoso challenges its justice is doomed to disaster in 
November. Tha plan is maturing, the bills are in committee, the 
lobby is tireless and aggressive. Unless opposition is aroused 
very soon the spoils will be gathered for early division. You 
will be required to supply them by some method of special taxa- 
tion not yet formulated. Whatever the method, its effect will 
be to transfer the money of one part of the people to the pockets 
of another part, And you may be sure the method will be an 
indirect one, seeking to shelter its obvious injustice under the 
forms lending themselyes to plausible terms of justification. 
The profiteer, if he can be located, always subject to extrava- 
* gant and doubtless to just disapprobation, may be required to 
pay an added tax percentage to his present rates of assessment, 
the proceeds to be applied to the payment of the soldiers’ bonus; 
and this upon the charge that, having profited by the perils and 
sacrifices of the man in the trenches, it is but justice that he 
should yield a scanty portion of his fortune to his less favored 
and more worthy neighbor. Or the excess-profits tax may be 
raised for the same reason. The plan will in any event be so 
framed that it will not apparently directly touch the tax-paying 
masses. These will be told that no part of the added burden 
will rest upon their shoulders, that they have been carefully 
shielded from the operation of the law, which, based upon a per- 
fect scheme of distributive justice, will pay a nation’s dole from 
a tainted fund. The tax-paying voter will indeed be expected to 
applaud a revenue measure which, by governmental processes, 
distributes the loot of the wicked among the hosts of the poor 
and the deserving. For, mind you, the revenue to be raised by 


this process is not for governmental purposes, but for the reward 
of militant patriotism. Taxation until now has been theoreti- 
cally for necessary public purposes. This project enlarges its 
scope and sets a precedent under whose operation money may 
be taken from the people, or some part thereof, to satisfy private 
demands, backed by the possession of political power. How far 
it will be carried in future, once the first step is taken, no man 
may safely prophesy. John Marshall said the power to tax is 
the power to destroy. But that great jurist, in his most pessi- 
mistic moods, never dreamed that his countrymen would assail 
the fundamentals of constitutional government by using this 
mighty prerogative to garner wealth from one part of the people 
that it might confer that wealth upon another. 

The idea is not a new one. It is the active principle in pro- 
tection, whose final analysis is the guardianship of crime by 
the police power. It blazed forth in the French Revolution and 
more recently in Russia. But there the method was direct. It 
was called confiscation. Names and methods, however, do not 
alter facts. The odor of the rose and the injustice of robbery 
are the same in every language. The direct method has, neverthe- 
less, one advantage over the indirect one, for confiscation is the 
beginning and the end. The loss is a fixed one whether partial 
or complete, for it can not be passed on to the community, while 
the indirect method accomplishes that inevitable result. 

This bonus tax, wherever originally placed, will be paid by 
the consumers of America, just as they have paid and are 
paying the excess-profits tax, the stamp tax, and nearly every 
other tax carried by the revenue bill. These become overhead 
expenses to the immediate taxpayer, and as such are added to 
cost and levied upon the consumer. The Department of Justice 
estimates that the excess-profits tax and other taxes on business 
has increased the price of commodities by 23.2 per cent. This 
always was and always will be so. The genius and experience 
of man has never been able to defeat this persistent feature of 
every scheme of taxation since government began. Every man 
avails himself of it whose business, however humble, involves the 
production or exchange of commodities. .Those of the American 
Legion who accept the proposed bonus will contribute to its 
return with everything they buy or consume. Every artisan at 
his workstand, every farmer at the plow, every merchant, 
bookkeeper, manufacturer, everyone who produces and con- 
sumes, will, whether he knows it or not reimburse the man or 
corporation upon whose income this excise will be levied, whose 
inconvenience will be transient, and whose loss will be limited 
to the sum of their own consumption. Of all the forms of taxa- 
tion, the most insidious is the indirect process. Painless, un- 
perceived, and seldom recognized it operates by day and by 
night inexorably, effectively, perniciously. Among its advo- 
cates are many of its victims. Like the chronit user of nar- 
cotics, they seem unable to exist without it, and all are prone 
to surrender to its methods, preferring unconscious robbery to 
the rude and more agonizing processes of frontal attack. 

The cost of living, already beyond all past experiences, will 
be raised by the sum of this proposed tax plus a generous 
margin for safety or profit, or both. You, my toiling fellow 
citizens, striving vainly to live within your means, and not the 
profiteer, are the certain victims of this collossal raid upon the 
revenues of the Republic. And no one knows it better than 
your Senators and Representatives in Congress assembled by 
whose votes must the proposal be accomplished. If any of them 
do not know it, their capacity for national legislation is a minus 
quantity. Many of them sincerely believe the demand a just 
one, and feel called on to comply with it; but they can not 
challenge the eternal fact that the burden must finally rest 
with all its crushing weight upon the bent back of the American 
consumer, 

No one doubts that every raise in wages adds to the cost of liv- 
ing. The increase to the railway brotherhoods is now reflected 
in a huge national deficit, for the payment of a portion of which 
a bill carrying about $310,000,000 is now before us. It will 
soon find expression in heavier freight and passenger rates. 
I bought an overcoat not long since and was told the labor cost 
in it was larger than the price of my last one. Hence, being 
the consumer, I had to pay $135 for it. 

Surely, my countrymen, your daily sacrifices and experiences 
are too serious and too constant to delude you into the notion 
that you will escape the unnecessary and intolerable burden of 
added billions of taxation by the sleight-of-hand process of im- 
posing it directly upon a class. The horse's burden is all that 
rests upon his back, and includes his rider's gun, though he may 
carry it upon his shoulder. Mr. Lincoln said all the people can 
not be fooled all the time. I doubt if taxpayers have been fooled 
about their tax burdens, but if so they have been fooled long 
enough. 
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I shall not now discuss the character of this contemplated raid 
upon the Treasury, whose stupendous proportions make all 
others look like the catchpenny schemes of immature adven- 
turers. I shall do that when it shall have taken definite form 
and appears upon our calendar. I shall content myself for the 
present with the assertion that even though we had two and a 
half billions of dollars in the Treasury, which we have not and, 
doubtless, never shall have, it should be used not for bonus pur- 
poses but to liquidate that much of our national debt. No true 
lover of this Republic, whether soldier or civilian, would do 
otherwise. “ Debt,” said Wendell Phillips, “is the fatal disease 
of Republics.” It grows by what it feeds on. Once a free 
nation is caught in its toils only the heroic resolution of its citi- 
zens to wrest themselves free from its clutches by liquidating it 
at whatever sacrifice can replace it upon enduring foundations. 
Borrowing, though less easy and more respectable than stealing, 
is safe; but once it becomes the habit, either of a Republic or of 
an individual, the end is bankruptcy or repudiation. 

Following the outbreak of this war, Congress established 
a vast system of war-risk insurance, upon the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. It was expressly designed as 
a substitute for the pension system which has so long disfigured 
our statute books. The bureau was generously financed by ap- 
propriations, premiums, and allotments aggregating $1,132,- 
197,042. It has paid $786,152,376.41 in benefits to 1,661,059 
recipients, and is easily the greatest life and risk insurance 
establishment in the world. It will and should be maintained 
until it shall have accomplished its object. 

Notwithstanding the Government support of this most merito- 
rious institution, other and added demands by its beneficiaries 
have been and are being made for money. 

The Senator from Utah, when this bill was up for considera- 
tion, made the prediction that, instead of being a substitute for, 
it would become supplemental to added demands for pensions 
and other forms of monetary compensation. First, a bonus of 
$250,000,000, which was paid, now another of $2,500,000,000, 
which it is proposed to distribute. This appetite for ready 
money easily secured grows amazingly. Like that for pensions, 
it will prove progressive both in amount and aggressiveness. 

I might add, Mr, President, in view of what is now taking 
place in the other House, they will also become retroactive, 
reach back, and, under the forms of taxation, levy upon the 
accumulated wealth of the country, presumably upon a particu- 
lar class, but actually upon the wealth of all the land. Like 
the daughters of the horse leech, its cry will be give, give, give. 
Every cent that is given will come from you. Other organiza- 
tions of men, eager to imitate this example, will arise, are aris- 
ing, possessed of arguments quite as plausible, armed with 
power quite as apparent, to knock at the congressional door for 
financial recognition, and demand their share of the public 
revenues. The floodgate lifted now may never close. The de- 
vastating torrent, overrunning the land and leaving ruin in its 
wake, will in time overwhelm the Nation. 

But one thing stands between this monstrous proposition and 
its certain accomplishment. I refer to the aroused opposition 
of the great army of American taxpayers and consumers, If 
that can be materialized, and disciplined by swift and intelli- 
gent organization, it can be converted into a potent force for 
good in Washington. Practically every other interest is so 
organized, with its militant lobbies at the Capitol. These lob- 
bies, like the bonus, are sugar coated by more pleasing names, 
They are generally called committees on legislation. Labor, 
agriculture, good roads, prohibition, antiprohibition, irrigation, 
drainage, rivers and harbors, Mississippi flood control, leagues 
and antileagues, the Plumb plan and other plans, Syrians, 
Koreans, Czecho-Slovaks, Jugo-Slavs, Polanders, Irish, and 
Egyptians, all these and more are with us. They want govern- 
mental aid, which, in the last analysis, means financial aid, 
You who furnish the sinews for every Government activity ; you 
whom the tax collector interviews, inspects, and interrogates; 
you who must prepare correct schedules and pay correct 
amounts of tax levies at your peril; you without whom this 
great Republic is impotent and can not function; you who 
want nothing from your Government but security and permis- 
sion to ply your calling in peace; you who respond always to 
your country’s needs when called upon, who loaned it your 
billions and gave it your sons, are neither organized nor articu- 
late. The hosts which are organized and on the ground strug- 
gling against each other in the mad rush for your rapidly 
diminishing Treasury, know you only as the source of supply. 
Since you do not seemingly concern yourselves with the man- 
ner in which your representatives spend your money, they en- 
counter no opposition to their assaults upon your treasure vault 
save as they come in collision with each other or attract by 
their clamor rival seekers for public and national bounties. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President. 


Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not want to discourage the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, but I desire to say that I do not think 
there is a particle of chance or reason to hope that the great 
body of the American people will act according to any sort of 
organization or common understanding in these matters, The 
special interests which the Senator has mentioned will continue 
to cast their votes in one block, as one vote, and the remainder 
of the people will simply go to the polls and vote according to 
politics; Republicans will vote the Republican ticket; Demo- 
erats will vote the Democratic ticket. They will vote a party 
label; and that sort of thing, in my opinion, is going to con- 
tinue so long as the American Republic shall last. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Montana can not dis- 
courage me. My discouragement reached zero long ago. I try 
to warm it occasionally, and that is, perhaps, all that I shall 
accomplish by this effort. 

Some of your representatives will oppose the enactment of 
this measure to the best of their ability. Some believe the Gov- 
ernment to be without authority to tax its citizens for a private 
purpose. Some perceive the injury which the project, if success- 
ful, will impose upon those who are to enjoy its fruits. But 
against them are the clamor of the multitude and the subtle 
influence of organized power, a power by no means confined to 
the ranks of the legion. These representatives need all the 
support you can render. They are fighting your battles much 
more than their own. They would protect you from confiscatory 
legislation by defeating a measure whose greatest menace is the 
encouragement it must give to other schemes of public plunder. 
If you content yourselves with oecasional protests, voicing only 
individual opinion, they will be undone. But if you will imitate 
the tactics of the forces arrayed against you, if you will mass 
your opposition into ordered and intelligent associations, and 
give them the strength which comes from your union, they will 
hold the outposts and win the fight. If you remain unorganized 
and incoherent, you will be plucked in the end, as you have been 
in the past. But one course remains; you must unite or perish. 
And there is no time to lose, for the adversary has mobilized 
his forces and is on the way. 

Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to announce the 
reception of large numbers of letters from ex-service men and 
from organizations of ex-service men patriotically protesting 
against the bonus and calling upon their Representatives in 
Congress to defeat it. It would be impossible and at the same 
time, I think, unnecessary to incorporate in the Recor all the 
letters and resolutions to that effect which I have received, but 
I have selected two from a very large number, one an individual 
letter signed by G. W. McCoy, written from Gunnison, Colo., 
the other signed by William M. Galvin, adjutant of Augustus P.“ 
Gardner Post, No. 18, of the American Legion, of the District 
of Columbia, with appropriate resolutions upon the subject. As 
I read these resolutions this morning I was proud of the fact 
that the members of Augustus P. Gardner Post, No. 18, proved 
themselyes worthy of the illustrious and glorious American 
name by which they have designated their branch of the 
American Legion. I ask, Mr. President, that these letters 
and the resolutions be inserted in the Recorp at the end of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

GUNNISON, Coro., April 25, 1920. 
Hon. CAS. S. THOMAS, 
United States Senator. 

Dear Sm: I wish to commend your stand on the so-called 
bonus legislation. 

A great many letters are appearing in the public press as to 
why bonuses should be granted to ex-service men at this time, but 
I have failed to see a single letter written by an ordinary ex- 
service man in opposition to the plan. Now, I belong to the 
opposition, served 14 months in France, 6 months in the zone 
of shell fire during the World War and believe this soldier re- 
lief legislation should be defeated. Does anyone know a healthy 
and honorable ex-service man whose circumstances demand that 
this bonus bill, with all it entails, be forced through Congress 
at this time? 

Drafted men, who were forced into the service, have a right 
to demand extra pay, though they show a great lack of patriot- 
ism in making these demands at this time. Volunteers who 
make this demand violate the principle of voluntary service by 
so doing. If the advocates of this bonus bill place a cash value 
on their services and demand that the public pay the bill at 
once, receive payment, then at some future time should become 
in actual need and seek further relief, the public at that time 
will have the right to say to them, “ We paid your bill at your 
own valuation; we owe you nothing more.” 
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. <Any kind of relief bill at this time founded on a cash pay- 
ment basis is wrong and should be defeated. 
More power to the Senators and Congressmen who dare to 
brave the bugaboo of the soldier vote which is dangled before 
their eyes to force favorable action on this matter. 


Very truly, yours, 
G. W. McCoy, 


Formerly of Company L, 

Twenty-third Engineers. 
AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER Post, No. 18, 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

April 29, 1920. 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: I inclose herewith a resolution expressing disap- 
proval of the bonus legislation now before Congress adopted 
unanimously by the Augustus P. Gardner Post of the American 
Legion, Washington, D. C., at a meeting held April 22 last. The 
resolution is sent to you by direction. 

The Augustus P. Gardner Post will esteem it a favor to re- 
ceiye an expression of opinion from you concerning its resolu- 
tion. 

Very truly, yours, WILLIAM M. GALVIN, Adjutant. 


“ Whereas the District of Columbia commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion has sent to the Augustus P. Gardner Post, No. 
18, of the District of Columbia, through usual channels a 
copy of H. R. 13293, a bill to be known as the national 
soldiers’ land settlement, home aid, vocational training, and 
adjusted compensation act, together with the recommenda- 
tion of the District of Columbia department legislative 
officer of the American Legion that all District of Columbia 
posts and their members urge Senators and Representa- 
tives individually to pass that bill at the earliest possible 
moment and without radical amendment; and 

“ Whereas this is the first occasion upon which the Augustus P. 
Gardner Post has been called upon to cooperate or even to 
express its opinion in the matter of this proposed adjusted 
compensation; and - 

“Whereas this fitting occasion has arisen for the post to take 
publie notice and action on this vital question: Therefore 
be it : 

“Resolved, That the Augustus P. Gardner Post is opposed to 
the passage of the national soldiers’ land settlement, home aid, 
vocational training, and adjusted compensation (H. R. 13293) 
act, because all of its provisions are based primarily upon a 
monetary gratuity for past military service. The bonus for 
past or prospective military service has been a recognized evil 
throughout our history. The payment of such a bonus would 
violate the principle of the fundamental obligation of the citi- 
zen to render military service to the State in time of war. That 
obligation has no price. 

“The bill would impose a financial burden on the country 
which would be economically disastrous, and in the exercise 
of their sense of individual obligation to the community, State, 
and Nation the members of the Augustus P. Gardner Post can 
not approve and do oppose the imposition of such a burden. 
The American Legion was not formed to serve such purposes 
as this, nor can the veteran justify a demand for a bonus by 
the misdeeds of the profiteer. He should neither protect nor 
imitate the wrongdoer; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Augustus P. Gardner Post urges the 
speedy passage of all necessary legislation for the complete 
relief of injured veterans and the widows and orphans of those 
who died as the results of service. It believes that support 
of this bill by the American Legion would be in effect the aban- 
donment by the American Legion of the disabled and the 
widows and orphans; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
all Members of Congress in order that they may be informed 
of the opposition to the bill by the Augustus P. Gardner Post 
and its reasons therefor, to the national commander of the 
American Legion, to the commanders of the departments of the 
American Legion, and to all posts thereof in the District of 
Columbia in the hope that the reasons expressed against the 
bonus may influence them to oppose this bill, and to the press 
in the hope that it may induce due consideration of the reasons 
against the bonus and influence others to take similar action.” 


NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 

sideration of the bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national budget 

system and an independent audit of Government accounts, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the bill before the Senate, 
H. R. 9783, as amended by your committee and unanimously 
reported from that committee, proposes a reorganization in the 
method of preparing, coordinating, and assembling the esti- 
saatos of expenditure submitted to the Congress by the Execu- 

ve. 

The plan contemplated by the bill is not new. The idea upon 
which the plan is based is even older. I do not now speak of 
the original plan under which estimates were submitted to 
Congress by Alexander Hamilton and his immediate successors, 
but of those several attempts by Congress, during the last quar- 
ter of the last century, to bring some order into the preparation 
and submission of estimates, 

The provisions in the Revised Statutes—the acts of July 3, 
1884, March 3, 1901, and June 22, 1906—all express the con- 
sciousness of Congress that want of system and of central 
authority to prepare estimates made for waste and inefficiency. 
It may be said that the several acts were steps, each in advance 
of the one preceding; but it must be said, too, that the steps 
were halting, and that they did not carry the reform of the 
Government finances very far. 

Some 20 years ago academic students of public finance in 
America, academic students of the fiscal systems of the several 
States and of the National Government, began to express con- 
cern lest the want of any central authority to assemble and 
revise estimates, in the States or in the Nation, presently would 
lead to such an appalling increase of public expenditure as to 
imperil the prosperity of the country. Before the war the agi- 
tation for reform, for the adoption of some modern system of 
budget-making, had borne results in most of the great cities, 
and finally in a majority of the States. i 

The great mass of taxpayers who were conscious of the 
growing burden of taxation and of the want of coordination in 
the control of expenditure naturally knew only in the most 
general terms the character of the reform which they sought 
to have carried into law. Some men demanded a budget sys- 
tem, any budget system, and that it be adopted immediately, 
without delay, instanter. They would apply the budget system, 
so called, to the body politic with as little concern and with as 
great certainty of its efficacy as our mothers would have ap- 
plied a mustard plaster to any of us. It was not until the 
Nation became conscious of the burdens consequent upon the 
war that Congress addressed itself to a thorough study of the 
control of estimates in its bearing upon the appropriation of 
moneys by Congress and so upon the levy of taxes. 

These several burdens—the inflation of the currency, the in- 
crement of the public debt, the creation of great armies of 
functionaries whose discharge from the public service presents 
difliculties incomparably greater than that of the discharge of 
the men under arms—in every country have raised the issue of 
retrenchment, and impressed upon men the importance—nay, 
the necessity—of providing adequate machinery for the control 
of expenditures. 

I do not have to argue in this presence the relation between 
expenditures and the inflation of the currency. It may be said 
that in the civilized world the aggregate circulating medium is 
four times what it was before the outbreak of hostilities in 
1914, with a consequent increase in the cost of articles manu- 
factured, of produce raised upon the farm, of labor, of living. 

It is noticeable that although the increase in costs is chiefest 
in those countries where deficits have been the greatest and 
loans the largest, nevertheless the increase in the cost of living 
in other countries inevitably influences the cost of living here. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
whether it be the present incumbent of the office or the able 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] who preceded him, finds it 
necessary to admonish other powers regarding their expendi- 
ture, it is even more necessary that we should set an example 
to other powers of economy and efficiency in the control of 
public finances. 

Even now two of the great belligerents among the European 
democracies face grave deficits during the coming year. The 
French budget contemplates an expenditure for the fiscal year 
to come of 42,000,000,000 francs, half of it, and only half of it, 
to be raised by taxation. Of the twenty-one or twenty-two bil- 
lion franes to be raised by taxation, nearly a half in turn con- 
stitutes an addition to the sum of taxation raised during the 
fiscal year now coming to a close. One of the consequences of 
the increase in the levy of taxes and of the appalling deficit | 
about to be authorized by the French chambers is the threat- 
ened general strike in France on the Ist of May next. A great 
element in the population thus seeks to demonstrate its opposi- 
tion to the continued conduct of the Government upon such a 
scale as to incur vast and continuing deficits. 

In Italy the aggregate of expenditure and the sum of the 
deficit, to be sure, are smaller than those contemplated in 


1920. 


France; but the revenues of the Italian Government never have 


been comparable with those of the French Republic. Italy is a 
poor country, yet she contemplates for the ensuing fiscal year 
an expenditure of nearly 10,000,000,000 lire, a deficit of 2,500,- 
000,000 lire. At the current rate of exchange, let us say that 
the deficit of France will amount during the ensuing fiscal year 
to $3,000,000,000, and that of Italy to between $600,000,000 and 
$700,000,000, The English—merchants, mariners, bankers, states- 
men, for long generations—have determined that there shall be 
no more deficits, and that as the Government during the ensuing 
year is able to proyide a surplus the inflation of the currency 
shall be diminished in proportion to the ability of the Govern- 
ment to withdraw treasury bills or bank notes from circulation, 

It is notable, nevertheless, Mr. President, in spite of the 
insistent demands of the general public in Great Britain, her 
manufacturers, and her bankers for a sharp retrenchment in 
expenditure, that the chancellor of the exchequer has given 
notice that it will be necessary to levy new taxes in the sum of 
nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars a year. 

I have before me figures prepared in the Treasury Depart- 
ment showing the estimated ordinary receipts of the United 
States for the fiscal year terminating June 30, 1920, and for 
the fiscal year terminating June 30, 1921. For the first year 
they are six and a half billion dollars; for the second year 
they are something less than five and a half billion dollars. 
It is impossible to speak definitely at this time of the balance 
between revenue and expenditure in this country, but as nearly 
as one may determine there is every probability that this year 
may see a deficit and next year likewise. This, Mr. Presi- 
dent, despite the wisdom and resolution of the chairman of 
the majority steering committee in the House [Mr. MONDELL] 
and the chairman of the House Appropriations Committee 
(Mr. Goop]. They, with their colleagues, have cut the esti- 
mates of the administration nearly 33 per cent, or by over a 
billion dollars. If the deficits be not large, nevertheless they 
must be considered in face of the fact that the floating in- 
debtedness of the United States can not be appreciably reduced 
this year or next year. 

We do not propose a revolution in this bill. We propose to 
return to our old system. There is no system yet devised 
which can meet every exigency, or any system which, during 
the course of time, is not liable to abuse. Senators know that 
during the first years of the Republic Alexander Hamilton dis- 
charged the duties, bore the responsibilities, and exercised the 
authority of a true minister of finance. The estimates of ex- 
penditure were prepared under his supervision and control. 
That was true of his immediate successors. By degrees the 
practice which existed under the general authority of law fell 
into desuetude. But it was not until the seventies that the law 
took cognizance of the abandonment of the practice which had 
existed at the beginning of the Republic, of the abandonment 
of the exercise of power by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The bill reported to the Senate by the committee contemplates a 
restoration of the duty abandoned by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. President, you will understand that the committee sought 
advice from men without regard to party whose successful ex- 
perience in the public service justified the committee in attach- 
ing great weight to their judgment. The committee likewise, of 
course, made some study of the systems of other countries. Its 
members were interested to note that the very abuses which 
have crept into the Treasury here, that the very accretion of 
nongermane functions in the Treasury through act of Con- 
gress, found their counterparts in abuses or accretions in the 
treasuries of other countries. 

To-day both the British Treasury and the French Ministry of 
Finance are under searching examination. To-day in Great 
Britain there is a well-nigh universal demand on the part of 
those in Parliament who have studied the problem that the 
treasury shall be purged of its nongermane functions, and that 
it shall be concerned only with revenue, the national expendi- 
4 — and the estimates of both to be submitted to the legis- 
ature. 

It was the original purpose of the committee of the Senate to 
include in the bill provisions removing from the Treasury cer- 
tain bureaus which, in the opinion of the committee, have no 
reason for being there, and which make of the Treasury a 
spending department. It is the very nearly unanimous judg- 
ment of critics, not only in this country but in others, that 
the Treasury should be charged with no responsibility for ex- 
penditure on its own account. Therefore it was the judgment 
of your committee that the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the 
General Supply Committee, the Office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury, the Public Health Service, and other 
services all should be removed from the Treasury Department. 
The bill as originally drawn made provision for the removal of 
such services. 
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But the committee unanimously came to the conclusion that 
since Congress faced the task of reorganizing and coordinating 
all the executive departments in the interest of homogeneity, 
economy, and efficiency, it would be a mistake at this time to 
remove from the Treasury and to place in other departments 
certain bureaus which might remain in the other departments 
only for a twelvemonth, until Congress had completed the work 
contemplated in the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoot] and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

There are certain differences between the bill reported to the 
Senate and the bill as it passed the House. It may be said of 
the bill as reported to the Senate that it goes further than does 
the bill which passed the House. It is written in more specific 
terms. The powers created by it are more exactly defined. It 
seeks to carry into law this year the reform which it contem- 
plates, whereas the bill as it passed the House, as a study of 
the texts of the two measures will show Senators, postpones 
until another day the accomplishment of the actual reform. 
The bill as reported to the Senate places the budget-making 
machinery in the Treasury. The bill as it passed the House 
places it in the office of the President of the United States. 

In order that I may not tax the time and the patience of the 
Senators who are in the Chamber by a long and detailed exami- 
nation of the two bills, I may invite their attention to certain 
provisions of the bill as it passed the House which exemplify 
the differences between the two measures. The first sentence of 
the first section of that bill reads; 

That there is created in the office of the President a’ bureau of the 
budget. 

The first sentence of the second section reads: 

That the bureau of the budget shall assist the President in the per- 
formance of the powers conferred upon him by this act. 

The responsibility not for the sum of the budget and the 
fiscal policy of the administration but the actual detailed 
preparation of the budget is imposed upon the President of the 
United States by the terms of the bill as it passed the House, 
a responsibility which, in the judgment of your committee, the 
President, already the most overburdened Executive in the 
world, never would be able to discharge if he found time for 
his other duties and the conduct of the business of the people 
abroad and at home. . 

The other salient characteristic of the House bill may be 
found by reading section 2, excepting the first sentence, to 
which I have allyded. It reads: 

The bureau shall also make a careful investigation of all provisions 
of law dealing in any way with the preparation and transmission to 
Congress of estimates and the preparation and submission to Congress 
of financial data of any character— 

And so forth. 

In section 5 it is provided: 

That, except as otherwise provided in this act, the statutes govern- 
ing the contents, order, and arrangement of the estimates of appropria- 
tions and receipts, and the notes and other data submitted t erewith, 
shall apply to the estimates submitted to the President under section 
3 and to the estimates for the expenditure needs of the Government 
when transmitted by the President under section 4. 

Section 6 provides— 


That the President, in addition to the budget herein required to be 
transmitted, shall transmit at the same time and for the service of the 
fiscal Rot ending June 30, 1922, only, an alternative budget prepared in 
such form and according to such system of classification and itemization 
as is, in his opinion, most appropriate, with such explanatory notes and 
tables as may be necessary to show where, in such budget, the various 
items embraced in the budget provided for in section 4 are contained. 
The alternative budget shall also make known the essential facts regard- 
ing the condition of the Treasury, revenues, and expenditures, appro- 
priations, and what, in the opinion of the President, are the revenue and 
expenditure needs of the Government for the ensuing fiscal year, and 
how these needs should be met. 

Mr. President, an examination of the whole bill will bear out 
the purport of these passages which I have read, that the House 
bill in effect contemplates no other change in the existing method 
of assembling and transmitting estimates than that they shall 
be assembled in the office of the President and not in the De- 
partment of the Treasury. The House bill creates no authority 
to revise or reduce estimates. It provides only for their as- 
sembling in the President’s office. 

The bill as reported to the Senate does not postpone the con- 
summation of the plan for the genuine control of the estimates 
of the department by single authority. It does not postpone and 
vest in the Executive discretion as to the form in which the esti- 
mates shall be submitted for the better information not only of 
Congress but of public opinion. The bill as reported, to the Sen- 
ate sets forth the terms under which a budget of the estimates 
must be submitted to Congress. It provides the machinery for 
the assembly of the estimates and for their reyision—aye, and 
reduction—and places that machinery in the Department of the 
Treasury. 7 
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Mr. WARREN. 
tion at this point? 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Not at all. 

Mr. WARREN. I notice that the House bill provides for one 
director and one assistant, also- one comptroller and one as- 
sistant, while the bill submitted by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, on the part of the Senate special committee, pro- 
vides for one principal and two assistants each. The Senator 
feels that that is necessary, does he? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The committee felt that if the budget 
bureau were to be able intelligently to examine the preliminary 
estimates as provided in the bill, to cooperate with the bureau 
chiefs during the preliminary preparation of estimates to the 
end that when they finally came to the Secretary of the Treasury 
they might represent a meeting of the minds and agreement, it 
would be wise to give the commissioner of the budget two 
assistants. The committee felt that if the machinery were 
worth ereating, it would be wise at this time to give the com- 
wissioner of the budget two principal assistants, upon whose 
discretion and judgment he might largely rely. 

I do not answer the second part of the question of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming at this time, because it comes under a dif- 
ferent head of the bill. The decision upon the number of as- 
sistunts represents the judgment of members of the committee 
like the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssroor] and the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sormons], whose experience 
is much greater, as their judgment is much more weighty, than 
my own. 

Perhaps I might take adyantage of the question of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming to point out that, of course, the bill in no 
sense touches the constitutional responsibility of the Executive 
ov of Congress. It vests in the Treasury authority covering 
the preparation of estimates, it makes the President responsible 
for the aggregate estimate of expenditures sought from Con- 
gress, but it makes Congress no less responsible for the aggre- 
gate of expenditures authorized by law. 

There are critics of the measure, among them one distinguished 
Senator who is not present to-day, who feel that the committee 
should have sought to restrict the control of Congress over 
appropriations. The committee did not share that view, and if 
any member of the committee had held that view, nevertheless 
the committee would not have felt justified in attempting any 
such restriction by legislation. If Congress is to be limited in 
its control of expenditure, that limitation must be brought about 
by rules adopted by the two Houses for their own restraint. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, the Senator will understand that 
the questions I asked were in no wise in criticism. I merely 
had in mind the matter of economy. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. I quite understand, and I thank the Sen- 
ator for his questions. In the light of his long experience, I 
hope he will interrupt with as many questions as may occur 
to him. 

Mr. WARREN. In the line of economy, and judging from the 
actions of some of the heads of departments and their assist- 
ants, sometimes a less number of assistants is better than a 
greater number, because they divide the duties and authorities, 
and occasionally produce worse rather than better work. I 
want to see them paid salaries high enough to secure the serv- 
ice of those abundantly capable, and whether we establish one 
or two assistants or more, they should receive whatever they 
are worth. I simply asked to know if the committee had given 
that so thorough an examination that they felt they ought to 
have three high-salaried men in the performance of these 
branches, the comptroller and the others. 

Of course, the Senator, I know, joins me and others in 
wanting that this should lead to economy as well as regularity. 
In fact, we must adopt economy if we are going to sustain our 
credit and not go entirely bankrupt, as seems sometimes to be 
hinted in the amounts of money by which our expenditures 
exceed our income, So that in this bill- I assume that in 
dividing and stating the duties of each of the assistants the 
committee had some reason for wanting to have the additional 
two assistants and for dividing and assigning to each his duties. 

The Senator will remember that we have sometimes met with 
complaints from the head of a department that he should rule 
as to his assistants and what duties should be delegated to 
each by him, and I assume the committee must have considered 
that along with other matters. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Stertrne in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr, McCORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did not the committee also consider the ad- 
vantage there would be in having three or two members in 


Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask a ques- 


passing on the question of duplication of work in the different 
departments? $ 

Mr. McCORMICK, That was one of the considerations which 
led the committee to its final conclusion. 

Tt will be interesting, perhaps, to the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren] to know that the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, in indorsing the Senate bill in sweeping terms, made but 
one exception to the indorsement. It found the salaries pro- 
vided for the commissioner and the comptroller and their sey- 
eral assistants too small. ` 

Mr. WARREN. I should expect that from the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Mr. McCORMICK. The committee considered this question. 
They had the advantage of the judgment of those Senators long 
in the service, as I have suggested, and after debate at several 
sessions they finally fixed the number of assistants as found 
in the bill and their salaries as there set down. 

The committee decided for the Treasury as against the office 
of the President on several grounds. In the first place, it 
seemed the part of wisdom that the financial policy of the 
administration, in so far as it was deputized to a subordinate 
of the President, should be under the guidance of a single officer. 
The ultimate responsibility, of course, under the Constitution 
and under the terms of the bill, is with the President; it is 
impossible to divest him of that responsibility, But the com- 
mittee felt after due deliberation that it would be unwise to 
hold one officer responsible for the control of revenue and the 
estimate of income and another for the estimates of appropria- 
tion; that is, of expenditures. 

Furthermore, it was the judgment of the committee, after 
hearing witnesses whose opinion and experience carried weight, 
that a director or commissioner of the budget in the office of 
the President would lack the authority necessary to maintain 
his judgment as against that of the multitude of chiefs of divi- 
sions and of bureaus, who, moved by the best of good will and 
an insatiable appetite, always seek to increase appropriations 
by Congress. If n bureau chief were upheld by a Cabinet officer 
as against the commissioner of the budget, the commissioner of 
the budget would have no recourse but to surrender or appeul 
directly to the President. If the President were to sustain a 
subordinate officer as against the head of a department, a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, the only course open to the member of tue 
Cabinet would be to resign. è 

The committee felt, on the other hand, that if the matter 
were at issue between the Secretary of the Treasury and another 
member of the Cabinet, in the great majority of cases the 
differences would be resolved without reaching the Presideut, 
and if any of them finally were submitted to the President for 
determination neither officer would feel it incumbent upon him- 
self to resign if the decision went against hip. 

The committee presumed that under the terms of the bill the 
President, in conference with his Cabinet nt some time prior 
to the beginning of the preparation of the budget, would deter- 
mine the general tiscal policy of the administration in fulfill- 
ment of its economic, social, and political program, allotting 
tentatively to the several departments and establishments of 
the Government sums necessary to carry out that program, At 
the same time the Cabinet would have under review the esti- 
mates of the Treasury for the revenue during the forthcoming 
year. The President in conference with his Cabinet must de- 
termine whether the demands for expenditure would meet the 
revenue contemplated to accrue from existing taxation, whether 
they would require additional taxation, or whether they would 
permit the repeal of existing taxes by Congress. Certainly no 
preliminary estimate can be infallible. Therefore it would be 
the duty of the Treasury, through the Secretary, advised by 
the commissioner of revenue and the commissioner of the 
budget, to propose to the President and to the members of the 
Cabinet from time to time such modifications of the original 
plan as might be dictated by developments. 

The commissioner of the budget bureau, Mr. President, act- 
ing through his assistants and other subordinates, would be in 
contact with all departments during the preparation of the 
estimates, and particularly with the fiscal officer, the “financial 
secretary,” so called, for the designation of whom provision 
is made in the bill. 

Here is presented a vast opportunity for economy to be ac- 
complished by the budget bureau, and which can be accom- 
plished in no other way. Senators who have served long and 
usefully, as has the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], 
know how many duplications and multiplications of the same 
service there are throughout the departments of the Govern- 
ment; and yet I do not doubt that the Senator from Wyoming 
will bear me out that, with all the burden of their other duties 
upon them, it has never been possible for these devoted con- 
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servators of the public revenue in the other House and in the 
Senate to rid the Government of duplication and the multiplica- 
tion of services, and the consequent waste which is found 
throughout all the departments. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Illinois is absolutely cor- 
rect in the statement which he has just made. Of course, in 
the early days of my service in the Senate—in fact, before I 
was a member of the Committee on Appropriations and even 
afterwards—there was a check in this matter, because appro- 
priations were then all in the hands of one committee. That 
committee through its work in connection with the different 
departments of the Government could provide pretty well 
against duplications and multiplications of appropriations. 
However, the growth of the country and the fact that the other 
House first divided their appropriation bills and apportioned 
them amongst various committees other than the Committee 
on Appropriations, which action was followed by the Senate, 
resulted in the duplication of services and appropriations, and 
that defect has never entirely been overcome; indeed, I very 
much doubt if it ever can be entirely overcome unless the 
very ardent wishes and labor of those of us who are figuring on 
having a budget system may overcome it. 

I wish to see it overcome; I welcome in entire earnestness 
any move along the line of a budget system if it shall accom- 
plish exactly that to which the Senator from Illinois alludes— 
the prevention of duplication in the different departments of 
work, each one of those departments striving to build itself up 
without at least very much regard to-any other. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr, President, it is a matter of wonder 
and admiration to those of us who are the junior Members 
of this body how the older Members, and especially those who 
have devoted their energies to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, have mastered the details of this amorphous structure, 
which is the administrative branch of the Government of the 
United States. So long as there was no centralized authority 
in the Executive, responsible before the country and before 
Congress for the aggregate of estimates, there was no move- 
ment within the executive branch of the Government to purge 
the departments of duplicate services, It may be that some of 
us are too sanguine, but I am constrained to believe that from 
the time that the President and the Secretary of the Treasury 
as his agent become responsible to Congress and the country 
for the aggregate of expenditure, and therefore of taxation, 
an effort will be made, through the machinery created under 
the pending bill, to purge the Government of waste and ineffi- 
ciency. 

I do not say that the bill goes far enough. It seems to me that 
the resolution introduced by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssmoor], 
and which is now in the Committee on Appropriations, over 
which the Senator from Wyoming so ably presides, should be 
passed at this session, to the end that a joint committee of Con- 
gress may begin its labors upon a reorganization of the executive 
departments. I would go even further: I would give the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations or an analogous committee general 
control over all appropriation bills, determining the gross sums 
which may be allotted to the several services for which proyision 
is made in the various appropriation bills. x 

It has been the habit for a long time in the public press and 
on the Chautauquas to charge Congress not merely with the ulti- 
mate responsibility for expenditure but with the primary respon- 
sibility for extravagance, assuming that the initiative is with 
Congress. The pork barrel has become proverbial. Yet Sena- 
tors very well know that to-day it is not the appropriations for 
rivers and harbors or for public buildings which consume the 
substance of the taxpayer; it is the maintenance of a multitude 
of functionaries. 

I do not gainsay that among the most able, public-spirited, and 
zealous servants of the Government are those very expert bu- 
reau chiefs who seek most eagerly to increase the sums appro- 
priated for the support of their bureaus or divisions without re- 
gard to the total cost of the Government. It is a matter of jest 
in the Capitol that in one service or another, military or civil, 
such a bureau chief or such a chief of division manages to pre- 
pare and to'secure in the Secretary’s estimate the incorporation 
of figures twice as great as might be necessary for the successful 
maintenance of his office, 

They do that, cynically looking to Congress to reduce the 
appropriation below the estimate submitted. Mr. President, if 
this bill becomes a law the time is not far distant when the 
toleration of such a practice will bring the Chief Executive of 
the Government, whoever he may be, into such general dis- 
repute that he or his successor will compel reform, 


The House committee in its wisdom believed that in estab- 
lishing a centralized control of estimates by the Executive it 
would be prudent to create an officer independent of the execu- 
tive department, appointed by the President, but, in so far as 
might be provided, responsible also to Congress, to supervise 
and criticize the expending departments of the administration. 
The Senate bill follows the House bill in principle. It creates 
a general accounting office under a comptroller general, and 
vests in his office not only the powers of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury but those of the several auditors and those duties now 
discharged by the divisions of Public Moneys and of Bookkeep- 
ing and Warrants. 

The Senator from Wyoming, when he asked the first of his 
illuminating questions, addressed it very naturally to the num- 
ber of assistants to the comptroller general provided by the 
bill, as well as to those provided for the commissioner of the 
budget. I might say, first, that the Senate bill contemplates 
vesting in the comptroller an especial and important responsi- 
bility, for which no provision is made in the House bill. The 
assistant comptroller general is, if I may so phrase it, the chief 
of audit and control. His duties, I think, need no other 
definition; they are those already established by law. The 
third assistant comptroller general is, in effect, the chief book- 
keeper of the Government, discharging duties now already estab- 
lished by law. 

The second assistant comptroller general is to be the expert 
accountant of the Government. I do not doubt that Senators 
now in the Chamber can give more instances than ever I can 
of the inconsistent and incongruous systems of accounting 
which obtain in the various departments. 

When the committee began hearings the Association of Char- 
tered Accountants notified the committee that it wished to be 
represented by witnesses. There were none of those witnesses 
who, before the committee or privately, did not speak of the 
incongruous, the inconsistent, the wasteful, the blind systems 
of accounting which obtained in various branches of the execu- 
tive departments. The committee owes to the study, the judg- 
ment, and the information of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Saroor] more than to any other member of the committee the 
inclusion of this provision in the bill. i 

In years gone by it has been suggested that commissions be 
appointed and firms of expert accountants employed to bring 
order out of the disorder in the accounting systems of the Gov- 
ernment. The bill provides that the second assistant comp- 
troller general shall have authority to bring about uniformity 
and consistency in the Government’s accounts. Perhaps Sena- 
tors have had such an experience as has been related to me of a 
member of the Cabinet who during the sáme week presented 
statistics bearing on the same subject, the second group of 
which utterly contradicted the first group, and both of which 
had been supplied to him by his own department, although by 
different branches thereof. 

Now I come to the provision of the bill creating the board 
of appeals. 

Mr. POMERENE.. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. Before the Senator proceeds to that 
branch of the bill, I notice that the House bill practically pro- 
vides that the comptroller general shall succeed to all the 
powers and duties of the Comptroller of the Treasury. In what 
respect does the bill increase the duties of the comptroller 
general over and above those now performed by the Comptroller 
of the Treasury? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I thank the Senator for that question. 
It devolves upon his office the duties of the Divisions of Book- 
keeping and Warrants and Public Moneys, which now are at- 
tached to the office of the Secretary of the Treasury. Upon 
examination it was learned that these two bureaus, although 
nominally subordinate to the Secretary of the Treasury, were 
actually vestibules, as it were, to the comptroller’s office. The 
Division of Public Moneys receives from the Treasurer’s office 
certificates of deposit, wherever originating, designates the char- 
acter of their entries, and forwards them to the Division of 
Bookkeeping and Warrants. It is a clerical bureau, as the Sen- 
ator will learn upon examination, performing a function in 
duplicate of that subsequently performed in the comptroller's 
office. It also deals with the approval of duplicate checks 
where the originals have been lost or destroyed prior to pay- 
ment. 

The Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants discharges one 
function which under this bill goes to the commissioner of the 
budget. It is the agency, as it were, which to-day collects and 
assembles the estimatés of the departments, and which subse- 
quently are transmitted by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
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Congress. It keeps the account of the general fund of the 
Treasury and the appropriation accounts therefrom it sets up 
when appropriations are made. It keeps the personal accounts 
of bonded persons who receive certain adyances on accountable 
warrants. It makes out the warrants opening the appropriation 


accounts on the books. It makes out warrants for covering in 
certificates of deposits on the books. It makes out pay warrants 
and accountable warrants. Al these, of course, are approved by 
the comptroller. Finally, it reports daily and annually the 
receipts and disbursements of the Government. 

When it was first proposed to the committee that the comp- 
troller general, in addition to taking over the responsibility as 
provided in the House bill, should take over these responsibili- 
ties of the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants and the Di- 
vision of Public Moneys, I wondered how great these responsi- 
bilities might be and how large a personnel might be involved. 
The responsibility, legally and in an accounting sense, is as 
meager as I have outlined here, while the number of persons 
is 79 out of a total of 2,445 who, by the terms of the bill, would 
be transferred to the comptroller general's office. 

Beyond this, Mr. President, as I sought to explain a moment 
ago, there is added the new responsibility—to be discharged 
under the comptroller's direction by his second assistant—that of 
bringing about uniformity and consistency in the accounts of 
the Government. One of the members of the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency remarked to me that at certain far-off points systems of 
keeping accounts original with some individual now forgotten 
still obtain. There is no hand now which can reach out to 
establish uniformity of accounting, any more than there is any 
hand which can reach oùt to sweep out redundant and wasteful 
services in the Government. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, do I understand from 
that statement that under the office of the Comptrolier of the 
Treasury there may be different systems of bookkeeping relat- 
ing to the several executive departments? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Those different systems do not exist in 
the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury, but in the ad- 
ministrative accounts which he is called upon only to examine 
and to audit. The Senator from his long experience knows, 
doubtless in far greater detail than I do, that there is the 
administrative account and the administrative audit, over which 
the comptroller has no jurisdiction other than to certify that 
the accounts balance and that the Government has not been 
fraudulently deprived of money. 

Have I answered the Senator's question? 

Mr. POMBERENE. Yes. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Before I conclude I must say a word 
about the board of appeals for which provision is made in the 
bill, and of the constitution of which I am ready to acknowledge 
I am less certain than I am of any other provision of the bill. 
I think the principle of a board of appeals is sound, 

It was the judgment of the committee, after considering the 
matter, that the individual who sought and who received a re- 
consideration of his claim, a new adjudication of the decision of 
the comptroller's office, himself would be better satisfied and 
would be assured of more certain justice if a board of three, 
representing a point of view other than that of the original 
adjudicating officer, sat in judgment upon the claim. It was 
at first contemplated that the first assistant comptroller, who 
had made the original adjudication, should be a member of that 
board, and I confess that there is strong argument that he 
should be present as a member of the board in reviewing the 
case upon which he has passed originally. He could bring to 
the board the fruit of his experience. There was argument that 
the third assistant comptroller, who, after all, will be a book- 
keeper, and presumably nothing but a bookkeeper, would come 
to the board in no sense especially equipped for the respon- 
sibility which will devolve upon the board. It was originally pro- 
posed that the board should consist of the first and second 
assistant comptrollers and the solicitor, but it was the final 
judgment of the committee to constitute the board as pro- 
vided in the bill, I advert to the hesitancy of the decision be- 
cause I think that the facts in such a case should be laid before 
these experienced Members of the Senate who are present, and 
whose judgment ought to be had upon such a provision. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but 
when he gets through I wish to ask him a question. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. I will be glad to answer the question now. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand the comptroller general is to 
have jurisdiction over all matters relating to auditing in all de- 
partments of the Government. : 

Mr. McCORMICK. He would have vested in him all the 
powers now exercised by the comptroller and the auditors, in- 
cluding the Auditor of the Post Office Department. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. So that he may establish a uniform system 
of accounting in all departments of the Government? 

Mr. McCORMICK. He may. So far as his contro! over ac- 
counting is concerned, that is a provision not found in the House 
bill and an authority not now existing in law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is what I wished to ask the Senator. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I may recall in this connection, if my 
memory is not at fault, that the powers sought to be conferred 
upon the comptroller by this bill are not only those which have 
been proposed by the Association of Expert Accountants, but 
by the President in his regular message to this Congress.“ 

I could discuss the details of this bill at greater length, Mr. 
President, and F could with great good will urge upon the Senate 
that this bill, in itself and alone, will not accomplish ail the 
reforms which we seek. The all-important work contemplated 
by the resolution of the Senator from Utah, now in the Appro- 
priations Committee, and soon to be reported, I hope, is neces- 
sary not merely as a supplement, but as the crown, if you wish, 
to the reform contemplated in this bill. Its importance tran- 
scends that of this bill. I count the country fortunate that the 
resolution was submitted, not only because of its terms, but 
because of the person of its author. We may be certain that the 
search undertaken by the budget bureau will be the more 
thorough, and we may be certain that the reforms which it 
recommends will be the more drastic, if the Senator from Utah 
presides over the committee created by the terms of his resolu- 
tion. 

I could argue, sir, that while Congress proposes the reforma- 
tion of the Executive, the House and Senate would do well to 
examine their own constitution for the dispatch of the public 
business. There are nearly fourscore committees of the Senate 
and nearly threescore committees of the House, some of them 
created before this Chamber in which we sit was born in the 
imagination of the architect—committees which have not met 
during the service of any Senator here to-day. The want of 
policy and restraint which under this committee system marks 
the voting of moneys threatens not only our prosperity but our 
very security, 

The reorganization of the administrative departments and 
the reform of parliamentary organization must wait a little, 
An effective budget system we can establish now and by the 
terms of this bill. As I have explained at all too great length, 
it makes the Secretary of the Treasury what Alexander Hamil- 
ton was—the President's chief deputy in determining the ad- 
ministration’s financial policy. It creates a budget bureau in 
the Treasury, and by providing for a financial secretary in 
each of the departments insures the collaboration of the depart- 
ments with the budget bureau; it gives the Secretary of the 
Treasury not only the power to collect estimates but to revise 
and reduce them. Furthermore, it prescribes the form in which 
he must submit them to the President. Finally, it makes the 
President indisputably responsible for the sum of the estimates 
and Congress no less clearly responsible for the sum of the ap- 
propriations. It vests the comptroller general with powers and 
responsibility which make him no less the agent of Congress 
than of the President in searching the spending offices for waste 
or mismanagement. 

I know that this is a dull theme and that figures are a drab 
study, but consider that Federal taxes are fivefold what they 
were 5 years ago and State taxes fivefold what they were 20 
years agó. Within five years the debts of France and Italy have 
grown fivefold. The British debt is ten times what it was be- 
fore the war. Our debt is twenty times greater than it was 
three years ago. Japan owes less to-day than she did when 
she began hostilities against Germany. 

In these crowded years, when passionate devotion to liberty 
and high hopes of a new age steeled the hearts of men to face 
the agonies of war, homilies upon frugality and sermons upon 
prudence lve found few to hear them, The hearts of the 
people have been stirred by the pledges of their spokesmen 
that their sufferings would win for them and their children a 
better world, a more general and more genuine democracy, a 
larger measure of economic justice, a surer social progress, 
and, above all, enduring peace. These are things to enthral 
the souls of multitudes, to move orators to eloquence, to enlist 
the services of statesmen. Who among us does not hope that 
in our own time we may be vouchsafed in some small part the 
happiness which always lies before the succeeding: generations 
of men, like the treasure under the rainbow’s end? 

None of the ideals for which we fought and for which some 
died can be fulfilled; no measures for the relief of the weak 
or for the control of the ruthless, for the pursuit of science or 
for the education of the masses; no plan to assure markets to 
the farmer, tradeways for the mercharts, or prosperous and 
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unbroken labor for our workers can be carried into law unless 
Congress, husbanding the public wealth, conserves to-day the 
means with which to work to-morrow. In bygone centuries 
great civilizations have fallen, their foundations rotted under 
the pressure of unendurable taxation, their superstructures 
wasted by profligate administration. The most splendid de- 
signs for the future, aye, and the very present prosperity of 
our society hang upon the measure of reform now before the 
Senate. 
WORK OF RECLASSIFICATION COMMISSION. 


Mr. HENDERSON.» Mr, President, I desire at this time to 
call the attention of the Senate to the report of the Congres- 
sional Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, “ sub- 
mitting,” as its subtitle says, “a classification of positions on the 
basis of duties and qualifications and schedules of compensation 
for the respective classes.” 

The duty of the commission, as defined by the act, was— 
to investigate the rates of compensation paid to civilian employees by 
the municipal government and the various executive departments and 
other ‘governmental establishments in the District of Columbia, except 
the navy yard and the Postal Service, and report by bill or otherwise, 
as soon as practicable, what reclassification and readjustment of com- 

nsation should be made so as to provide uniform and equitable pay 
‘or the same character of a ego throughout the District of Co- 
lumbia in the services enumerated. 

This commission, through its chairman, submitted its report 
to the Congress on March 12, and on March 22 introduced a bill 
in the Senate (S. 4106) which, if enacted into law, will carry 
into effect the recommendations made by the commission. I had 
the honor of serving on that commission, and I wish to assure 
you that the best efforts of every member of the commission 
were used in an earnest endeavor and desire to present a con- 
structive document—I may say, a reconstructive report—to the 
Congress. As stated, however, in our letter of submittal, on 
page 17 of the report, “ your commission is not suffering from 
any illusions as to the degree of perfection attained.” 

I have here the report of the Reclassification Commission and 
the current Book of Estimates. The Book of Estimates contains 
the recommended appropriations for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1920, and ending June 30, 1921. It contains the esti- 
mates made by the various departments in the summer and early 
fall of 1919 and compiled and submitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury last December for the assistance of the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and the Senate and the Members 
of Congress for use in considering proposed expenditures. All 
the Members of the Senate are familiar with the Book of Esti- 
mates. I wish every Member of the Senate and of the House 
had become as familiar with the contents of the report of the 
Reclassification Commission, but in these times of readjustment 
following the World War and with our attention fixed on the 
various candidacies for nomination for the Presidency at the 
coming national conventions, it apparently has been difficult 
for the Congress to give to this report the attention which I 
nin sure all recognize it deserves and will receive sooner or 
later. 

By way of contrast with some things in the reclassification 
report, let me call your attention to some things in the Book of 
Estimates. Take the matter of titles of positions. The title of 
a position goes for that position when it is vacant and when 
it is occupied the title applies to the position and to the employee 
holding it. The titles of positions are used in the ordinary busi- 
hess of the department; they, are used by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in calling examinations to secure eligibles to certify 
for appointment; they are used by the departments in submit- 
ting to the Congress their estimates for appropriations for what 
the accountants and budget experts call personal services; and 
they are used by the Congress in making appropriations; so 
titles of positions are quite important. Even if Congress passes 
the budget bill now pending it will be necessary for Congress 
to consider the titles of positions and the reclassification as 
contained in this report. 

How many titles of positions appear in the Book of Estimates? 
I am unable to give you the grand total for the entire Govern- 
ment service, but I can give you the total in the Book of Esti- 
mates for the positions in the Washington service; that is, those 
in the municipal government, the various executive departments, 
and other governmental establishments in the District of Colum- 
bia, exclusive of the navy yard and the Postal Service. In 
short, I can give the positions of employees over which the com- 
mission had jurisdiction. For these, the positions of employees 
at the Capital City alone, the Book of Estimates contains 2,066 
different titles. Of this number 583 are included in estimates 
for statutory appropriations and 1,483 are included in the de- 
tails supporting estimates for lump-sum appropriations, 


It appeared to the commission that this was an excessively 
large number of titles. In fact, it is larger by 304 than the 
total number of titles for classes of positions appearing in the 
report of the Reclassification Commission. The commission 
would have welcomed a further decrease, but it was not au- 
thorized to reorganize the Government seryice. It took the 
service as it found it and endeavored to classify the existing 
positions for which the Congress had been making appropria- 
tions. But the large number of titles in the Book of Estimates 
is not the worst feature. These present titles are vague and in 
many cases meaningless. Except in a few cases there are no 
statutes defining what they mean. They are not backed up 
with specifications. 

Under an act of 1854, sections 163 and 164 of the Revised 
Statutes, there are created four classes of clerks, classes 1, 2, 
3, and 4. A clerk of the first class is one who gets $1,200 per 
year; of the second class, $1,400; of the third class, $1,600; and 
of the fourth class, $1,800. We often found clerks of these four 
classes doing the same work but getting these different salaries 
and, under the present law, in different classes. The trouble 
is that the present titles do not represent a classification on the 
basis of the duties of the positions amd the qualifications re- 
quired to perform the duties. 

It was found that for positions involving the same duties 
and the same degree of responsibility there were often great 
varieties of titles in use. 

This lack of standardization in present titles of positions gives 
such a good understanding of the fundamental defect in the 
present situation that I think you will be interested in what the 
report has to say about it. I quote from the details of our 
seventh finding on page 44 of the report: 


LACK OF STANDARDIZATION IN PRESENT TITLES OF POSITIONS, 
— 


“Seventh finding: That the Government has nv standard to 
guide it in fixing the pay of its employees and no working plan 
for relating the salaries appropriated to the character and im- 
portance of the work for which such salaries are to be paid, and 
that the designations of positions now appearing in the Book of 
Estimates are inaccurate and misleading. 

“As an employer the Goyernment of the United States has 
not hitherto established, by law or otherwise, a standard for 
paying its employees uniformly according to the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and qualifications involved in their respective 
positions. The rates of compensation of some positions are 
fixed by general statute, in other cases by the annual appropria- 
tion acts, and in still other cases by individual, executive, or 
administrative action. The rates of compensation thus fixed 
pertain to positions with specified titles but undefined as to 
duties, degree of responsibility, or required qualifications. 

“ Legislation enacted in 1854 and still in force, section 163 of 
the Revised Statutes, provides that ‘the clerks in the depart- 
ments shall be arranged in four classes, distinguished as the 
first, second, third, and fourth classes,’ and section 167 pre- 
scribes the annual salaries as follows: ‘ Clerks of the first class, 
$1,200; clerks of the second class, $1,400; clerks of the third 
class, $1,600; and clerks of the fourth class, $1,800.’ But the 
duties which must be performed by an employee to entitle him 
to the pay of any one of these classes have never been defined. 

“An examination of the questionnaires of 1,283 employees 
whose salaries are appropriated for under the title of * Clerk, 
class 1,’ showed that they are filling positions that call for 
the performance of 97 varieties of duties. A similar study 
of the questionnaires of 3,207 ‘Clerks, class $1,200,’ brought 
out the fact that they are properly classifiable in 77 of the 
classes proposed in this report. This analysis, carried further, 
revealed the same conditions throughout the whole range of 
present clerk classes, 

“That the appropriation titles, pay-roll titles, or common titles 
generally are by no means descriptive of the duties of em- 
ployees has been brought ‘vividly before the commission by the 
detailed examination of the questionnaires giving data regard- 
ing rate of compensation, duties, etc., for each position studied. 
Two fairly typical illustrations of the variations in pay-roll 
titles for a given definite occupation or kind of work (referred 
to in this report as a class) are here presented to give some 
idea of the wide divergence. 

Employees termed ‘senior file and record clerks’ in the 
classification, according to the duties actually performed, have 
been selected for the first illustration. This class embraces 
2,400 employees. While many of them were described as clerks 
of the four classes and some as ‘clerk, class $1,000,’ ‘ clerk, 
class $1,100,’ ‘clerk, class $1,300,’ and some simply clerks, the 
positions of others were described by many different titles, 105 
being the total number of different titles now in use for this 
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class. In the words of the classification the duties and qualifi- 
eations of a ‘senior file and record clerk’ are as follows: 

“Duties: Under general supervision, to exercise independent 
judgment in assorting, classifying, arranging, and filing papers, 
cards, cross-reference sheets, books, samples, or other office rec- 
ords; to extract papers or folders from files for information or 
for precedent purposes, or to make notations thereon; to read, 
brief, and index papers and search the files for required in- 
formation; to have charge of or to operate a tally card or fol- 
low-up file; in some cases, to review the work of other file 
clerks; and to perform related work as required. 

“Common qualifications: Training equivalent to that rep- 
resented by graduation from high school and by not less than 
one year’s work in a recognized filing or library school; ability 
to instruct others and supervise their work; and preferably 
knowledge of typewriting. s 

“ Special qualifications: For each class in the group famil- 
iarity with the classification of the subject matter and the 
method of filing in the office where the work is performed, as 
indicated by the title of that class. 4 

“The pay-roll titles now in use for employees whose actual 
duties class them under the title ‘Senior file and record clerk’ 
were found to be as follows: 

“Apprentice graphotype operator; assorter; assistant super- 
visor; administrative clerk; addressograph operator; assistant 
graphotype supervisor; awarder; addressograph proof reader; 
addressograph operator; adjuster; assistant file clerk; auditing 
clerk ; assistant file and mail clerk; assistant statistician ; assist- 
ant manager; assistant chief; address correspondent; auditor ; 
assistant in document section; boss painter; bookkeeper ; clerk ; 
clerk, class 1; clerk, class 2; clerk, class 3; clerk, class 4; clerk, 
class $1,000; clerk, class $1,100; clerk, class $1,300; clerk, typ- 
ist; correspondence clerk; underclerk; verifier; correspondent ; 
clerk—stenographer and typist; chief of incoming mails and 
files; clerk, general duties; coder; code clerk; chief file clerk; 
copyist; card puncher; clerk statistician; dictator; duplicator 
clerk; editor; examiner; expert (clerk) ; editorial clerk; filer; 
filer and searcher; file clerk; form-letter supervisor; file super- 
visor; first checker; file assistant; freight-rate clerk; group 
head; group head supervisor; index and catalogue clerk; 
index clerk; indexer; Italian verifier; junior clerk; library 
assistant; mail clerk; minor clerk; telegrapher; unit super- 
visor; mail messenger; mail examiner; mail reader and dis- 
tributor; planning and recording clerk; principal file clerk; 
production expert; project clerk; reawarder; reviewer; route 
clerk; reviser; rate clerk; recording clerk; searcher ; special de- 
tail clerk; special searcher; special expert; sorter; stenog- 
rapher ; stenographer-typist ; supervisor ; skilled laborer; special 
agent; substitute supervisor; special employee; secretary; 
statistician; subreviser; title writer and index supervisor; time 
clerk; timekeeper; typist; trouble chaser; telephone supervisor ; 
typist, reader, and file clerk; telephone operator. 

Examination of the above list of titles for a single ‘ char- 
acter of employment’ shows that they are based upon no com- 
mon plan. Moreover, the titles themselves indicate in a striking 
way that the plan of basing rates of compensation upon the 
appropriation titles of positions and without regard to duties 
results in great inequalities in the rates paid for the same work 
in the Government service. We find clerks, class 1, at $1,200; 
clerks, class 2, at $1,400; clerks, class 8, at $1,600; clerks, class 
4, at $1,800, all performing the work of a position requiring the 
same duties and qualifications and carrying with it the same 
degree of responsibility. 

“ Junior examiners have been selected as a second illustration. 
In this class some 500 employees are described at present by 48 
different pay-roll titles. The duties and qualifications of a 
junior examiner in the terms of the classification are: 

Duties: Under supervision, to make tentative findings upon 
claims of simple character involving office rules and regulations, 
or to pass upon features of more complex claims; to assemble 
evidence, data, and reports; to check routine periodical reports 
of local offices; to conduct correspondence incidental to the 
foregoing; and to perform related work as required. 

“Examples: Examining passports to see if correct in form; 
examining applications for issuance of duplicate money orders; 
approving bonds of letter carriers and clerks; making primary 
adjustments of awards to soldiers and sailors under war-risk 
insurance acts; making abstracts of inspectors’ reports, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; determining specific penalties, In- 
ternal-Revenue Service; making initial examination of applica- 
tions for copyright; examining survey plats and tract books; 
adjudicating claims of simple character. 

“Common qualifications: Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation from high school; and not less than one 


year’s experience as an under examiner or experience considered 
equivalent. 

“Special qualifications: For each class in the group, fa- 
miliarity with the activities of the department or bureau where 
the work is performed, as indicated by the title of that class. 

“The pay-roll titles for employees whose duties call for their 
classification under the title of junior examiner were found to 
be as follows: 

“ Clerk, class 1; clerk, class 2; clerk, class 3; clerk, class 4; 
typist; administrative clerk; claims examiner; special expert; 
examiner; field examiner; statistical clerk; correspondence 
clerk; examiner of transportation and travel expense; attorney; 
insurance expert; unit supervisor; assistant in insurance sec- 
tion; State supervisor; law clerk; typist; clerk; group head; 
supervisor; assistant supervisor; secretary; clerk (qualified in 
buiness administration); reviewer; index and catalogue clerk; 
examiner and reviewer; stenographer; reawarder; subsuper- 
visor; junior claims examiner; editorial clerk; awarder; cor- 
respondence clerk; correspondence supervisor; copyist; reader; 
auditor; special examiner; instructor; duplicate adjuster and 
reviewer ; junior clerk; skilled laborer; file clerk; special clerk; 
instructor examiner. 

“Examples of many different pay-roll titles embraced under 
a single class title are not limited to the services involving filing 
and examining work. They are found in nearly all of the serv- 
ices. Under the title ‘ Junior civil engineer’ as the correct occu- 
pational designation were found positions carrying 33 different 
pay-roll titles, some of which were: Clerk, class 3.“ Chief drafts- 
man,’ Valveman, ‘Assistant classifier, and ‘ Skilled laborer’ 

“Tn the class of positions properly designated as ‘Associate 
cadastral engineer,’ involving knowledge of United States laws 
and regulations governing public-land patents as well as en- 
gineering, were found several employees whose positions now 
carry the following pay-roll titles: Clerk,“ Clerk, class 3,’ Clerk, 
class 4,’ and United States surveyor on special detail.“ Among 
those correctly classed as ‘Carpenter’ were found some 400 
employees having at present 29 different pay-roll titles. These 
included Mechanic,“ ‘ Mechanician, Night guard,’ ‘ Orderly,’ 
and ‘Clerk, class 1200.“ 

“Examination of these lists of titles for positions inyolving 
the same ‘ character of employment’ shows that they are mean- 
ingless. They indicate that to base rates of compensation upon 
the appropriation titles of positions and without regard to 
duties will inevitably result in great inequalities in the rates 
paid for the same work, and that the use of this confused title 
scheme has been largely responsible for the existing lack of 
uniformity in pay for like work. 

“On Jump-sum pay rolls the titles are of several different 
types. Often they indicate the position of the employee in his 
immediate organization. Examples of such titles are ‘Assistant 
supervisor, ‘Administrative clerk,’ ‘Assistant chief, ‘Group 
head,’ and“ Unit supervisor.’ If one is possessed of detailed in- 
formation regarding the organization concerned and if it has 
adopted a standard terminology, then titles may be indicative 
of the rank of the respective employees. They are not descrip- 
tive of the duties. 

“Another type of title is apparently based on the qualifications 
which were possessed by the employee on entrance into the 
service and upon which he qualified in the civil-service tests, 
Among such titles are ‘Apprentice graphotype operator,’ ‘Ad- 
dressograph operator,’ Clerk-stenographer and typewriter,’ 
‘Clerk, statistician,’ ‘Card puneher, ‘Minor clerk,’ ‘ Skilled 
laborer,’ and Telegrapher.“ That these titles are used for 
clerks actually engaged in filing probably reflects the frequent 
practice of assigning employees to duties without much refer- 
ence to the examinations under which they entered the service. 

“ Because of the practice of basing rates of compensation upon 
title of position only, it is not an uncommon occurrence to 
change the title of a position without change of duties so as to 
increase the salary of the incumbent. 

“The facts abundantly prove the contention that the present 
titles, despite their great number and variety, are of almost no 
value to the Congress and its committees for identifying the 
nature of the work actually performed. It is apparent that the 
present appropriation, pay roll, and common titles of positions 
can not serye as a basis for a system of uniform and equitable 
pay for the same ‘character of employment’ and that Congress 
has had no other standard.” 

I now call your attention to the commission’s classification, 
part 2 of the report. This is the bulk of the detailed report, 
884 pages of titles and specifications of classes and proposed 
rates of compensation, while part 1 contains findings of facts, 
recommendations, and expositions of the classification. 
you may readily understand what part 2 contains, I shall read 
from page 72 of part 1 the passage headed— 


That 
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SA DESCRIPTION OF THE RECOMMENDED PLAN OF CLASSIFICATION AND OF 
THE CLASS SPECIFICATIONS—BASIS, ARRANGEMENT, AND CONTENTS. 
“The classification of positions in the Washington service 

that the commission has worked out as a basis for the equaliz- 
ing and standardizing of salaries is presented in this report as 
part 2. A description of this classification should probably be 
prefaced by a brief statement of the principles upon which it 
was worked out and a definition of some of the special terms 
that must be used to make the description clear. 


“ PRINCIPLES AND DEFINITIONS. 


“The act requires that the recommended salaries should be 
uniform for the same character of employment.“ The classi- 
fication is for the purpose of bringing together positions in- 
volving the same ‘character of employment.’ In interpreting 
this expression the commission proceeded on the basis— 

“1, That positions and not individuals were to be classified. 

“9. That the duties and responsibilities pertaining to a posi- 
tion constitute the outstanding characteristics that distinguish 
it from other positions, or, conversely, that mark its similarity 
to other positions. 

“3. That the qualifications in respect to education, experience, 
knowledge, and skill necessary for the performance of certain 
duties are obviously determined by the nature of those duties, 
and hence a statement of such qualifications assists in bringing 
out the differences and similarities in the duties involved and 
constitutes a valuable aid in the determination of the proper 
classification of positions. 

“4. That the individual characteristics of those persons who 
happened to occupy the positions at the time shonld have no 
bearing on the classification. In other words, that the duties 
the incumbents are required to perform rather than the age, 
sex, pay, or fitness of such incumbents should serve as the basis 
for the grouping of positions according to likeness in the 
‘character of employment.’ 

“5. That positions could properly be considered of the same 
‘class’ as involving the same character of employment’ where 
the duties and responsibilities are so nearly the same that per- 
sons who at the time of appointment could be considered quali- 
fied for any one of such positions could be considered equally 
well qualified for any one of the others. 

“ Certain terms used in the classification and in the following 
description should be interpreted in the light of the following 
definitions: 

“1. Position: A ‘ position’ is a specific office, employment, or 
job (whether occupied or vacant) calling for the performance 
of certain duties and the exercise of certain responsibilities by 
an individual, 

“2. Class: A ‘class’ is a group of all positions which, re- 
gardless of their organization connection, or location, call for 
the performance of substantially similar duties or work and 
involve the exercise of responsibilities of like importance, and 
therefore demand substantially the same qualifications on the 
part of incumbents, and are, for these reasons, subject to com- 
mon treatment in the selection of qualified appointees and other 
employment processes, and that can be aptly described by the 
same title. 

“3. Series of classes: Where a number of ‘classes’ of posi- 
tions are substantially similar as to the type of work involved 
and differ only in rank as determined by the importance of the 
duties, the degree of responsibility involved, and the amount of 
training and experience required, such ‘classes’ constitute a 
‘series,’ and each is given a title containing a common term 
descriptive of the type of work, with a modifying term indica- 
tive of the relative rank. 

“4, Service: A ‘service’ is a general aggregation of classes 
of positions grouped regardless not only of departmental and 
organization lines, but also regardless of rank, on the basis of 
outstanding common characteristics, selected more or less arbi- 
trarily to aid in the process of classification. A ‘service’ in- 
cludes positions belonging to a given occupation, vocation, 
calling, profession, business, craft, trade, or group of trades—a 
general line of work. 


“THE CLASSIFICATION PLAN IN GENERAL, 


“Part 2 of this report sets forth the classification in detail. 
There are 1,762 sets of specifications, each of which normally 
covers one class of positions, In some cases, however, specifi- 
cations cover groups of classes’ of the same rank but having 
special variations with respect to some single qualification 
requirement within the group. Each set of specifications ap- 
plies to every position in the class (or the group of classes) in 
all of the departments and independent establishments in the 
Washington service, be it a large class embracing thousands 
of positions or the smallest possible class embracing only one 
position truly in a class by itself. 
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“The classes are arranged in the following 44 services: 

J. Services involving clerical, office, or commercial work: 

“1. Administrative and supervisory clerical service. 

“2. Assessor and appraised service. 

“3. Court clerk and docket service. 

“4, Departmental publications and information service, 

“5. Fiscal and accounting service. 

“6, Mail, file, and record service. 

“T. Messenger service. 

8. Miscellaneous clerical service. 

“9, Office appliance operating service. 

10. Personnel service. 

11. Specialized business service. 

12. Supply and equipment service. 

“13, Telephone and telegraph operating service. 

* ae Typing, stenographic, correspondence, and secretarial 
service. 

“II. Services involving the skilled trades, manual labor, pub- 
lic safety, or related work: 

“15, Custodial and janitor service. 

“16. Detention and reformatory service. 

“17. Domestic service. 

“18. Engineman service. 

“19. Farm, garden, and park maintenance service. 

* 20. Fire service. 


yt 


21. Investigational and inspectional service. 
22. Marine operating service. 

“23, Police and criminal investigation service. 
“24. Printing trades service. 


“25. Skilled trades and labor service. 

III. Services involving scientific, technical, professional, or 
subsidiary work: i 
“26. Actuarial service. 

“27, Agricultural promotion and extension service. 
28. Architectural service. 

“29. Arts service. 

“ 30. Biological science service. 

. Chaplain service. i 

2, Community and recreation service. 

. Economic and political science service. 
. Educational service, 

. Engineering service. 

Law and examiner service. 

7. Library service. 

. Medical science service. 

. Nursing service. 

. Patent service. 

. Physical science service. 

. Social science service. 

. Statistical service. 

. Translating service. 7 

“Buch service is preceded by a list of the classes it contains. 
Within each service the specifications for the various classes are 
arranged in series, each of which begins with the class of the 
lowest rank and ends with that of the highest rank. There may 
be only two classes in the series, there may be seven or eight. 
All told, there are 376 series, and in addition there are some 378 
classes that do not fall in any series. 

“Following the specifications for each class, or group of 
classes, is given the recommended schedule of compensation in 
the form described in the next section of this part of the report. 

“A complete alphabetical list of the classes appears in the back 
of the book, This includes, in addition to the class titles, the 
names of the groups and of the services and series to aid the 
inquirer in finding all the classes covering lines of work in 
which he may be interested. 

“ach set of specifications contains four main features, the 
title sf the class, a statement of duties, a statement of qualifica- 
tions, and the principal lines of promotion from and to the class. 

“The title of the class: The title describes, as accurately as 
ean be done in a word or two, the class of positions as a whole. 
It will become the title of each position in the class and will 
also apply to every employee holding a position in the class. 
In many cases, of course, the class titles are entirely different 
from the present pay roll or customary departmental titles of 
the positions that properly go into the class. They have been 
carefully selected with a view to obtaining aptness and brevity 
in description. However, the titles now appearing in appro- 
priation bills and departmental records have been given prefer- 
ence and have been retained whenever they are consistent with 
the commission's classification. The title invariably contains a 


substantive word in form indicating the kind of work common 
to all of the positions in the class (e. g., stenographer) gen- 
erally with a prefixed word in adjective form indicating the 
ranking of the class on the basis of difficulty of duties, degree 
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of responsibility involved, or extent of qualifications required 
for the performance of the duties of the positions in the class 
(e. g., ‘senior’ stenographer). The use of numerals or letters 
to indicate this ranking element in the classification has been 
rejected in the work of the commission because they would im- 
ply equal differences between the classes within a service and 
also a standardization of the ranks or grades of classes that 
is not supported by the facts about the variations between posi- 
tions. In the use of adjectives in the titles standard terminology 
has been adopted as far as possible. The adjectives in the 
series of classes in the clerical services, beginning with the low- 
est, are ‘under, ‘junior,’ ‘senior,’ ‘principal,’ ‘head,’ and 
‘chief.’ The term ‘senior’ in these services has ordinarily been 
used for the position held by an employee who has reached the 
journeyman stage of development and has demonstrated full 
capacity for the average, position typical of the series. The 
‘junior’ is ordinarily the employee doing the simpler duties 
of the type, while the ‘under’ is generally one without any 
previous experience doing beginner’s work of the type. 

“The adjectives principal, ‘head,’ and ‘chief’ in titles 
might at first appear to be synonyms, but by precedents set 
in various municipal and State classifications they have come 
to indicate the ranking of higher classes of positions from 
principal up. 

“Tn the scientific and technical services the adjectives in the 
series are somewhat different, being taken by analogy from 
titles used in the field of higher education, and running as fol- 
lows: Junior,“ assistant,“ associate, full rank (indicating by 
the absence of any adjective), and ‘senior.’ ” 

Mr. President, on this matter of the scheme of titles there is 
an analogy drawn from the standardization in the university 
world. I recall from my own experience as a student, and 
later as a regent of the University of Nevada, that the titles of 
those on the faculties ran like this: Instructor, assistant pro- 
fessor, associate professor, professor, senior professor. So the 
titles in this classification for those services which draw most 
heavily from the colleges and universities of the country are 
similar. Likewise, if you will pardon me for another personal 
reference, I noted when a second lieutenant in the Second Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Cavalry, in the Spanish-American 
War, that above me were first lieutenant, captain, major, lieu- 
tenant colonel, colonel, and higher, and the ranks below were 
sergeant, corporal, and private. Not only in the educational 
world, the Army and Navy, and the police and fire service, but 
in every civilian line of work in a large organization there is a 
ranking element in classification. The commission has tried 
very carefully to have this worked out on the basis of the facts: 

“ The titles contain words indicating the department in which 
the positions are found only in those cases where the class of 
positions is peculiar to that department and is likely to remain 
so indefinitely. In order that classes peculiar to the District of 
Columbia government may be readily distinguished, the words 
* District of Columbia’ have been appended to the titles—e. g., 
coroner, District of Columbia. 

“ Where the ‘ group of classes’ appears, the name of the group 
is the part of the titles of the classes which is common to them 
all, both the substantive and the adjective. For the special 
classes in the group the variation in title is indicated in paren- 
theses. 

“THE DUTIES STATEMENT. 

“The two divisions in the class specifications under side head- 
ings ‘Duties’ and ‘ Qualifications’ together define the class 
and indicate its scope. Of these the foundation statement is 
that under the heading of ‘Duties.’ This is put in the in- 
finitive form and contains, ordinarily, a broad statement de- 
seriptive of the work performed in positions that come within 
the class, followed by a description of the responsibilities in- 
volved, including both supervisory responsibility and responsi- 
bility for work independent of supervision. As far as possible 
standard terminology has been used to indicate the degree of 
supervision under which the duties are performed. Under 
immediate supervision’ indicates that all work performed is 
closely scrutinized by a superior; ‘under supervision’ indi- 
cates that all work is done under the personal observation of a 
superior; ‘under general supervision ’ indicates considerable in- 
dependence of action in carrying out instructions; ‘ under 
direction’ implies practically independent execution of plans 
developed by a superior; and ‘under general direction’ car- 
ries the idea of development and execution of plans along the 
lines of a very general program laid down by a superior. 

“ Other clauses in amplification of the general statement are 
included in sufficient detail to give an outline picture of the 
class concerned in relation to the other classes in the same serv- 
ice or in other services. The duties statement for every set of 


specifications concludes with a clause covering duties not 
specifically mentioned. For classes of positions in which the 
duties are of a supervisory nature this reads ‘and to perform 
other related work, and for classes of positions in which the 
work is supervised the phrase ‘and to perform related work as 
required’ is used. It is believed that this covers those slight 
variations that come from the assignments of employees to 
special tasks from time to time to meet departmental emer- 
gencies and fluctuations in work. 


“ EXAMPLES OF DUTIES. 


“ In many sets of specifications examples are given in addition. 
to the general statement of duties. These examples, set forth 
in participial form, are used to show the variation in details 
of work that the incumbent of any position in the class may be 
called upon to perform. They serve to support and explain the 
scope of the class as indicated in more general terms by the 
duties statement. They will also assist in allocating to its 
proper class a given position of known duties. The examples of 
duties as given are not to be considered as inclusive or exclusive,’ 
nor do all the kinds of work listed necessarily apply to any one 


position. 
“THE QUALIFICATIONS STATEMENT. 


“The statement of qualifications covers two or more of the 
following five lines: (1) Education and training; (2) expe- 
rience; (3) special knowledge of subject matter, process, or 
method; (4) traits of character; (5) physical attributes. The 
qualifications in every case are those which any person should 
possess to be eligible for appointment to a position within the 
class. They serve primarily to assist in defining the character 
of the employment covered by the class, supplementing the duties 
statement. Incidentally they should be of great value to the 
agency that must recruit the service. Since proficiency increases 
with experience and industry in the work of the class, the quali- 
fications set up are not those of the employee who has attained 
the maximum usefulness but those properly required óf an 
employee at entrance. Moreover, since the Government wishes 
to provide the widest possible competition for merit appoint- 
ment to positions in the various classes, the qualifications are 
put at the minimum to secure efficient service from the entering 
employees. k 

“ Ordinarily the educational requirements are given first. 
These are given, depending on the extent of education required, 
in the following form: (1) ‘Common-school education;’ (2) 
‘Training equivalent to that represented by graduation from a 
high school; (3) ‘Training equivalent to that represented by 
graduation with a degree from an institution of recognized 
standing.’ In no case has the commission recommended that 
the possession of a degree or a certificate from an educational 
institution be made an absolute requirement. In every case 
it has specified educational qualifications ‘equiyalent to’ the 
education represented by a formal certificate or degree. This 
has been with the definite view that the employee who 
through general reading or private study has acquired the 
equivalent of the education measured by formal certificates or 
degrees is just as much desired for the Government service as 
any other. It is left to the employing authorities to apply these 
terms of equivalents under the limitations of the proposed bill 
reading as follows: 

Whenever the possession of a university or college degree 
or a high-school diploma, or the equivalent of such degree or 
diploma, is prescribed as a qualification for a class, the commis- 
sion shall prescribe as such equivalent a standard or standards 
based on experience or demonstrated ability in the performance 
of duties similar to those prescribed for such class, which will 
be accepted as such equivalent.’ 

“In setting up the experience requirements, emphasis has been 
laid on the character of experience rather than its length. Only 
in unusual cases has more than five years of service of a certain 
specified kind been prescribed. This item includes statements 
showing where the experience must have been secured or where 
it should preferably have been secured. 

“In some cases a statement of special knowledge required in 
addition to that clearly indicated by the character of the ex- 
perience necessary is given. For example, ‘Thorough knowl- 
edge of the laws and regulations in force in the District of 
Columbia_relating to public health; ‘Ability to read scientific 
French and German and to prepare in clear and concise English 
manuscript dealing with work in meteorology ;’ Knowledge of 
the use of drawing instruments and ability to use them neatly.’ 

“Native and acquired ability and qualities of character are 
shown for each class of supervisory positions, and some phrase 
descriptive of the character of supervisory ability required is 
given. In the interest of standardization the words adminis- 
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trative ability’ are used uniformly instead of ‘ executive abil- 


ity.’ The qualities of initiative, industry, enthusinsm, honesty, 
sobriety, and patience are not indicated except in special cases, 
being regarded as requisites of all classes of positions. But 
whenever the possession of a quality is-preeminently necessary 
for the performance of the work in question it is given. For 
example, ‘junior information clerk’ is required to have tact 
and good address. Physical attributes are indicated for many of 
the classes of the skilled trades and for the classes in the police, 
fire, and chstodial services, where health and strength are essen- 
tial requirements. Also for some of the classes of the clerical 
services physical qualifications are required. For example, in 
examining finger prints, ‘ good eyesight’ is necessary. 

“Where the specifications apply to a group of classes,’ the 
duties statement is followed by a statement of common qualifi- 
cations applying to all of the classes in the group, and then a 
statement under a separate heading of ‘ special qualifications,’ 
which indicates those qualifications that differentiate between 
the classes in the group—usually knowledge of a special subject 
matter—as indicated by the titles of the respective classes, 

“ PRINCIPAL LINES OF PROMOTION. 

“The statements of duties and qualifications—the specifica- 
tions proper—are followed for most of the classes with a section 
headed ‘ Principal lines of promotion.’ Under this the first line 
begins with the word ‘From’ and lists one or more classes of 
positions involving duties of less difficulty, less responsibility, 
and fewer qualifications. Employees in these classes of lower 
rank should be eligible for competition for promotion on merit 
to the class concerned. The second line begins with the word 
‘To’ and lists one or more classes of positions involving more 
difficult duties, greater responsibilities, and higher qualifica- 
tions to which employees in the class concerned should be eligi- 
ble to compete for promotion. The listing of these principal 
lines of promotion does much toward setting the upper and 
lower boundaries of the class. It is a valuable supplement to the 
specifications proper. 

“The lines of promotion listed are merely the main lines. 
They are neither exclusive nor inclusive. The commission 
recommends a policy of the broadest avenues of promotion pos- 
sible, not only within bureaus and departments but across de- 
partment lines. It has recommended this broad plan of promo- 
tion outlined elsewhere in this report as a fundamental feature 
of the comprehensive employment policy designed to secure 
efficiency and the desired morale in the service as a whole. 

“Tt is to be remembered that the development of such a 
classification as that herewith submitted, with principal lines 
of promotion indicated, has been awaited by the Civil Service 
Commisson as a preliminary to the establishment of the com- 
petitive system for true promotion—that is, for advance from 
class to class, as distinguished from mere salary increase within 
a class.” 

Reclassification means a great deal more than mere temporary 
readjustment of salaries of employees. There are three points 
of view involved—those of the Government or the public, the 
administrators or the management, and the employees or in- 
cumbents of the positions. It would be difficult to make a bet- 
ter statement of what reclassification means than is found in 
the “summary of benefits,” on pages 26 and 27 of the report. 
Permit me to read it, because I think it will be of value to you in 
connection with other points I desire to make: 

“SUMMARY OF BENEFITS. 


“The commission is firmly of the opinion that the adoption of 
the classification of positions and the uniform schedules of pay 
recommended in this report, and of the proposed plan for the 
future administration of this classification and these schedules 
will bring about the following benefits to the Congress, the 
departments, the employees, and the public at large. 

“The Congress will secure: 

“A sound and practical working basis for arriving at the 
proper rates of compensation in appropriations for personal 
services, 

“ The assurance that on this basis salaries and wages will be 
appropriated at the same rate for the same work in all depart- 
ments and at all times. 

“A means of controlling expenditures for personal services 
paid from lump-sum appropriations or contingent funds, and of 
bringing them into conformity with the basis observed in item- 
ized appropriations. 

“The assurance that on this basis the salaries appropriated 
for positions of different classes will haye the equitable rela- 
tionship that is called for by the difference in the values of 
the work involved in the respective classes. 

“The further assurance that the salaries appropriated on this 
basis will be fair to the employee and to the public as the tax- 


payer.. 


“A method of adjusting salary scales from time to time, as 
required and justified by changes in economic conditions, in 
such a way as to permit of discriminating application of in- 
creases or decreases which will take into account the relative 
requirements of the several kinds of employment (as against 
the arbitrary spreading of bonuses, increases, or reductions 
over deserving and undeserving classes), and which will not 
affect the relative status of employees in the same class. 

“Assistance in the consideration of estimates through the 
common use by all departments of a specific and uniform 
3 for classes of positions, i. e., kinds of personal 
service. 

“A means, through this descriptive systém of nomenclature, 
of comparing the organization requirements of different depart- 
ments and of the same department at different periods. 

“Relief from the pressure of special requests for changes in 
the salary appropriations for individual positions or employees 
or for special groups or departments. 

“The departments will secure: 

“The immediate relief, so vital to the holding together of the 
experienced departmental organizations, that will come from 
the adoption of revised salary scales for specialized workers 
(particularly scientific and technical employees). 

“Permanent relief from the confusion resulting from the 
variations in salary scales for the same work in different depart- 
ments, with the consequent tendency toward interdepartmental 
competition. 

“ A means of expressing their exact organization needs to the 
appropriating body—the Congress—and the recruiting body— 
the Civil Service Commission, 

“ All of the direct and indirect benefits that will come from a 
fair and businesslike wage policy and a contented personnel. 

“The employees will secure: x 
sh one ars relief in cases where they are now inadequately 

“Uniform justice in the relation between the compensation 
they receive and the value of their work. 

“The assurance that all other employees of the Government 
engaged in the same work are being treated in the same way. 

“The assurance that adjustments of pay in the future will 
have reference to changes in living costs. 

“The incentive to effort that comes of a knowledge of an 
assured reward for successful accomplishment—advance in pay 
for increased usefulness in the same class of work and higher 
compensation upon promotion to a higher grade of work. 

“The public will secure: 

“The assurance that its Government aims to be a model em- 
ployer, and to pay each employee in proportion to the value of 
the work required of him. 

“The commission further submits that many additional bene- 
fits in addition to those enumerated above will accrue from the 
adoption of its general recommendations for a comprehensive 
and centrally administered employment policy (see recommenda- 
tions 16 to 24 in the foregoing tabulation). It believes that the 
standardization of working conditions that will result will be 
second only to the standardization of pay in its good results. 
It is convinced that the personnel policies proposed will insure 
to the Government a maximum return in loyal and efficient sery- 
ice for its pay-roll expenditures and will make the public service 
attractive as offering real opportunity for a worth-while career.” 

Your commission, immediately after its appointment in 
March, 1919, began to stndy the problem assigned to it by the 
Congress, and soon found that there was abundant precedent 
for a classification of positions on the basis of duties and quali- 
fications, as the foundation for just and equitable standardiza- 
tion of compensation. This precedent was found in the largest 
cities and in some of the States of our own country, and also 
in the entire national service of the Dominion of Canada. As 
distinguished from the old civil-service reform movement, 
which established a so-called classified service to set up bar- 
riers against spoils control of the public service, this new 
classification movement laid stress on a businesslike founda- 
tion for all employment processes. It had an exact counter- 
part in the development of the employment manager’s depart- 
ment to handle personnel problems in the large organizations 
of private industry. All this work rests on an analysis of the 
positions concerned, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STERLING in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I notice that under the resolution appoint- 
ing the Joint Commission on Reclassification it was authorized, 
by a bill to be presented, to reclassify all positions and to read- 
just compensation in all of the departments except the navy 
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yards and the Postal Service. Why were those branches of the 
public service excluded? 

Mr. HENDERSON. There is a joint commission now inves- 
tigating the reclassification of salaries in the postal department. 
That commission was made up of members of the respective 
Committees on Post Offices and Post Roads of the two Houses, 
and the work is under way. Furthermore, I understand that 
some years ago salary reclassifications were made in the navy 
yards. Therefore, those two services were left out of the bill 
presented by the commission. 

There will be found an excellent review of what I have referred 
to as a “ movement,” in some notes given as Appendix B of the 
„Report of Transmission to Accompany the Classification of the 
Civil Service of Canada,” prepared by Arthur Young & Co., of 
Chicago, and issued by the Canadian ciyil-service commission 
in 1919. I recommend its reading by anyone who desires to get 
an understanding of the scope of modern work in the classifica- 
tion of employments and the standardization of compensation. 

From this it appears that the Commonwealth of Australia 
made a duties classification of the 11,661 positions in its service 
between 1902 and 1904. 

Mr. President, I understand that it took the commission in 
the Commonwealth of Australia 17 months to make a duties 
classification of the 11,661 positions, while your commission 
handled over 100,000 questionnaires in 12 months. 

Some of the Senators may recall the executive commission 
ereated in 1907, known as the Keep Commission. President 
Roosevelt sent to the Congress a report by that commission on 
the classification of positions and the gradation of compensa- 
tion. This report proposed a duties classification, although it 
did not work it out comprehensively. 

The first of the duties classifications in this country was 
made by the city of Chicago in 1909 and 1910. Mr. E. O. Grif- 
fenhagen, of Chicago, who served as chief counselor of our 
joint commission, was connected with that early classification 
as expert on system and organization for the civil-service com- 
mission of the city of Chicago. He informed me that in the 
Chicago work one of the reference reports used was the 1907 
report of the Keep Commission. Mr. Herbert E. Fleming, of 
Chicago, who served as director for our joint commission, was 
connected with the Chicago commission on city expenditures in 
1909, and in 1910 was secretary and manager for the Chicago 
Civil Service Reform Association, both of which bodies as- 
sisted in creating public opinion in favor of promoting efficiency 
through a duties classification and salary standardization. 

Following the Chicago classification some of the others were: 
New York City, 1912-1916; New Zealand, 1912; Pittsburgh, 1914; 
New York State, 1916; New Jersey, 1917; Dominion of Canada, 
1919. 

The Canadian classification was made under an act of 1918 
calling for a classification of the outside service "—that is, 
the service outside of the capitol at Ottawa. But in order to 
get a complete standardization both the “outside” and the 
“inside” service, which had previously received some classifi- 
eation, were classified together. While our work was going on 
both Houses of Parliament unanimously adopted the Canadian 
classification, which went into effect in April, 1920. The Ca- 
nadian classification was made for a commission—in that case 
a civil-service commission—by a firm of American experts. 

After preliminary counsels with representatives of the New 
York bureau of municipal research, as well as with others in- 
terested in this kind of work, your commission decided to re- 
tain for service at the head of its directing staff the same firm 
which had served Canada so well. This organization, formerly 
known as the industrial engineering staff of Arthur Young & 
Co., of Chicago, but now practicing as Griffenhagen & Asso- 
ciates (Ltd.), had charge of many large undertakings in the 
field of personnel and salary standardization work since 1911, 
when it entered this field. 

Mr. Griffenhagen, as before stated, was appointed chief coun- 
selor and had an important part in preparing the program of 
work upon which we based our year’s operations, and in the 
course of the ensuing months spent much time in consultations 
with the commission on questions of policy and procedure, and 
in general supervision of the work of the staff. Mr. Fleming, 
serving as director for the commission, was in Washington con- 
tinuously throughout its work, correlating the activities of 
the headquarters staff and the classification staff, the research 
staff, the statistical force, and the clerical force, detailed from 
the various departments. These two men, together with R. O. 
Beckman, Robert E. Goodell, and Fred G. Henchling, of Chicago, 
acting as assistant directors; Lewis Meriam, of Washington, 
statistician; W. E. Mosher, of New York, associate director in 
charge of economic research; and Ad Hoehne, of New York, 


in charge of classification records, constituted the headquarters 
or directing staff of the commission. 

Mr. President, these men brought to the service of the com- 
mission wide experience in classification and standardization, 
from both governmental bodies and industrial and business con- 
cerns. They brought an outside point of view, and with it great 
initiative and industry. This was highly important since the 
bulk of our work, under the act creating this commission, had 
to be done largely by inexperienced classifiers of positions de- 
tailed from the various departments. ‘These specialists from 
the outside showed great skill in training and leading the de- 
tailed force, and a broad vision of the entire subject, thereby 
aiding the commission in keeping its various activities corre- 
lated and being able to make its report on March 12—the date 
set by law. While retained on a professional basis, they gave 
to the work fine public spirit. 

In retaining these experts the commission was actuated by 
a high sense of duty in having a scientific and practical piece 
of work accomplished in a strictly nonpartisan manner. I am 
sure the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer], the only 
Republican member of the commission from the Senate, will 
bear me out in the statement that not a single step was con- 
templated or taken by the Reclassification Commission in a 
partisan spirit. The report, of course, speaks for itself in this 
respect, for nowhere in it can be found a single expression of a 
partisan nature. I sincerely trust that it will be considered by 
this body in the same spirit in which it was prepared, drawn, 
and submitted. It is a business matter, relating entirely to the 
employment side of the Government. 

In this connection I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that the commission submitted a unanimous report. There is 
no minority report. There were six men, with six different 
experiences and perhaps six different lines of thought as to 
where emphasis should be placed. But by months and days 
and hours of pounding away on the material submitted to us by 
our directing staff we hammered out and reached conclusions 
which, while perhaps not perfect, together make a piece of work 
we feel is entitled to your best consideration. 

The lack of uniformity and equity in compensation, growing 
out of the lack of any system designed to secure uniformity and 
equity, really astounded the commission when it studied the 
statistics and the statements of facts compiled from the ques- 
tionnaires which had been distributed, the organization charts 
which had been made, and the supplementary facts that had 
been gathered through visits to the departments and public 
hearings. I shall only cite a few by headings: 


“LACK OF UNIFORMITY IN PAY SCALES BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS. 


“ First finding: The commission finds that the salary and 
wage rates for positions involving like duties and responsibili- 
ties and calling for the same qualifications—that is, for positions 
2 the same class—show wide variations and marked inequali- 
t es.” 

I wish to call the attention of Senators to the statement on 
page 33 of the report in regard to this matter. 

Second finding: The commission finds that the salary and 
wage rates for positions in the same class are different in 
different departments and independent establishments. The 
scale of pay in some departments is markedly higher than the 
scale for the same class of work in other departments.” 

Attention is called to the table on page 35 of the report. 

“INEQUALITY BETWEEN SALARY AND WAGE SCALES IN WAR-EXPANDED 

DEPARTMENTS AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS, 

“Third finding: The commission finds that these inequalities 
in salary and wage scales as between departments are most 
striking when the rates of pay in the war-expanded establish- 
ments are contrasted with those in the organizations that were 


not largely increased during the war.” 


Attention is called to the table on pages 38 and 39 of the 
report. 

“ INCREASE IN INEQUALITIES AS A RESULT OF THE PRESENT BONUS 

SYSTEM. 

“Fourth finding: The commission finds that the bonus act for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, tends in many cases to in- 
crease the inequality in salary and wage rates for positions in 
the same class.” 

Attention is called to the table on page 40 of the report. 


“ INEQUITY IN RATES IN RELATION TO INCREASES IN THE COST OF LIVING. 
“ Fifth finding: The commission finds that rates of compensa- 
tion in the Government service as a whole have not increased 


as rapidly as has the cost of living.” 
Attention is called to the table on page 42 of the report. 
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“VARIATION IN RECENT INCREASES IN RATES AS BETWEEN CLASSES AND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

“Sixth finding: The commission finds that the amounts of 
recent increases in rates of pay in the Government service have 
varied greatly (a) as between classes of employment and (b) 
as between departments.” 

Attention is called to the table on page 44 of the report. 

I am quite sure Senators will find those tables very inter- 
esting. 

Mr. President, we owe a debt to Canada for her precedent in 
a national field, and while the Canadian reclassification report 
of 1919 was the last word on the subject up to that time, it is 
the judgment of those who have taken the time to examine the 
two that the Washington reclassification report of 1920 marks 
an advance over its best predecessor. One reason for this is 
that the Washington report gives more fa and figures, more 
description and more statistics, showing the situation to be 
remedied by classification, 

While the Washington classification is not quite so consistent 
as it would have been if it had been done exclusively by experts, 
as was the Canadian, still the commission has had the benefit 
of the intimate knowledge of the departments brought to the 
work by the detailed staff. 

Furthermore, in this style of presentation, especially in the 
schematic arrangement of the plan of classification, with the 
titles and specifications of the classes given by services and 
series, the commission believes marked progress has been 
shown. 

If more time could have been given to this work it would have 
been even better. The commission was working under pressure, 
and especially is this true from early in December, 1919. Pains 
were taken, however, to recommend provision for carrying this 
work forward in the future. It is of the utmost importance 
that some action be taken at an early date on the resolution 
(No. 160) now pending before the Senate taking care of this 
matter. The commission felt that the plan of administration 
could best be carried on through the Civil Service Commission. 
It is the only central personnel agency the Government now has, 
and it logically should be the administrative agency for classifi- 
cation and salary standardization. The idea of enlarging it and 
adding elected employees and administrative members was re- 
jected, but the commission favors an advisory council, so con- 
stituted, also departmental personnel committees, 

It may be asked, What does classification itself do for salary 
standardization? When like positions, regardless of depart- 
mental lines, are placed in the same class, the first great move 
toward just and equitable compensation is made. 

The commission differentiated between mere salary advance 
and true promotion. The latter is a change for a class of posi- 
tions involving duties, responsibilities, and qualifications of one 
level to a class involving the same elements at a higher level. 
Periodic efficiency increases in compensation within the class is 
recommended, and, of course, provide salary scales. 

There is no absolute standard for salaries. We took into ac- 
count many factors—salaries now paid in the various depart- 
ments, compensation paid in comparable positions in the outside 
world, recent legislation by the Congress, and finally our own 
best judgment. 

Just what the cost to the Government would be in increased 
pay to the employees, if the report is adopted, is not easily 
determined. I believe that if the recommendations of this com- 
mission are substantially adopted the Government will not be 
the loser. In this connection let me read from the letter of 
submittal on page 11 of the report, under the title “ Estimates 


of Cost“: 
“ ESTIMATES OF COST. 


“ In considering the cost of the proposed changes in salaries 
your commission was of necessity compelled to depend on care- 
fully prepared estimates. Within the time available after the 
completion of the Iast salary recommendations, it was imprac- 
ticable to make the detailed tabulations required to show the 
precise amount that would be added to the appropriations if 
the recommendations of your commission are adopted. Our 
statistical staff made a detailed study of 68,806 positions, or 
approximately 70 per cent of the total number in the Wash- 
ington service, to estimate the cost of the recommendations 
made in respect to them. These positions represented practi- 
cally all the numerically important classes of employees work- 
ing full time and receiving no special allowance. We regard 
these estimates as giving results of substantial accuracy not only 
because the classes were representative but also because the 
average basic salary of the positions included in the estimate 
was $1,242 and the average basic salary of all the 100,000 posi- 
tions on our position lists, as based on the pay rolls and re- 
ports submitted by the departments, was $1,240. The other 


tests to which the estimates were submitted seemed to us to 
demonstrate that the percentages of increase they showed were 
substantially accurate.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, would it disturb the Senator if I 
should ask him a question for information? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Certainly not. : 

Mr. KING. The commission, as I understand the Senator’s 
statement, based their estimates and calculations upon the 
assumption that there were 100,000 employees or more, or, at any 
rate, that the roll showed more than 100,000 employees of the 
Government in Washington. I wish to ask the Senator whether 
or not they reached any conclusion as to the necessity of 100,000 
or more employees in the departments here in Washington, in 
view of the fact that just before the war, my information is, 
that the number of Government employees in Washington was 
very much less than that—indeed, less than 40,000? Are the 
recommendations of the commission based upon the fact that 
more than 100,000 are to be the number of employees in the 
departments at Washington, and would the recommendations 
have been different if the number of employees had been sub- 
stantially the same as during the prewar period? 

In other words, does the question of the number of employees 
cut any figure in the recommendations, in the classification, and 
in the final report of the commission? 

Mr. HENDERSON. My answer to the Senator is that the 
commission feel that the number now in the employment of 
the Government at Washington should be greatly reduced, and 
the estimate of cost of necessity had to be based upon the num- 
ber of employees in the service at this time. As the number is 
reduced, of course, the expense will not be so great. We took 
what was placed before us, those that were in the service at 
this time; but the commission feel that if this report is acted 
upon, and our recommendations considered, and some action 
taken, we shall be able to reduce greatly the force in the em- 
ploy of the Government here and also get greater efficiency 
under the system proposed by the commission; but, of course, 
the figures I am giving now were based upon the number of 
employees as given us by our staff. 

“ Judging from these figures, we would place the percentage 
of increase in pay, over and above the prescnt pay including 
the bonus, at between 8 and 10 per cent; we believe the per- 
centage will be nearer 8 than 10. A closer statement is diffi- 
cult, because for most classes provision is made for efficiency 
advances within the class. Actual experience alone will demon- 
strate how many of the employees in a given class will get the 
maximum and how many the minimum. With due allowance 
for this factor of uncertainty, we believe it safe to say that 
the increased appropriation involved will not exceed 10 
cent over the present pay, including bonus, and in all prob- 
ability will be approximately 8.5 per cent.” 

As to how this report has been received, permit me to call your 
attention to two editorials taken from two of the leading news- 
papers in Washington—the Washington Star of March 13 and the 
Washington Post of March 14. I ask that these two editorials 
may be printed as a part of my remarks, without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Mar. 13, 1920.1 
THE RECLASSIFICATION REPORT. 

“ After months of painstaking effort and research the Joint 
Congressional Commission on Reclassification has reported to 
Congress a plan of reorganization in the departmental service, 
embodied in a bill which proyides a system of duty divisions 
and pay scales. It is the first practical attempt to establish 
the civil service of the Government on a definite basis of co- 
ordinated efficiency and compensation. 

“For many years the Government's pay scale has been under 
criticism. It has not been generous, and in times of public 
stress, caused by the advance in necessity costs, lack of advance- 
ment has severely injured the employees, who have been barely 
able to meet their requirements, and with no established sys- 
tem of promotions have had no hope of betterment. 

“The war-time rise in prices brought the matter to a crisis. 
Congress voted to refer the question to a commission, composed 
in part of sitting members and in part of former members. 
This commission has labored faithfully, going deeply into the 
matter to find the best mode of classifying duties and assigning 
compensations. It has adopted the principle of regular promo- 
tions as the basis of the plan, and has grouped the workers into 
numerous classifications, within which they may advance regu- 
larly and from which they can pass to others of higher grade 
upon demonstrating capacity and merit. 

“The hope is that Congress will not now proceed to tear this plan 
to pieces. It may not be perfect. It may be subject to criticism 


from both points of view—that of the Government employer and 
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that of the employees. But the commission has been in the 
best position to judge the whole matter and to frame a working 
plan. If the Houses of Congress now go at the subject in a 
spirit of detailed correction or change there is no prospect of 
immediate enactment. Far better will it be to adopt the plan 
as it stands and to amend from time to time as changes are 
shown to be desirable or necessary. 

“The great point about this plan is that it is consistent. It is 
built around a single principle of putting all the departments 
and bureaus on the same footing as to duties and pay. Its 
adoption will greatly simplify the work of the Appropriation 
Committees and the Houses later. It will make administration 
easier and more effective. If it is accompanied or closely fol- 
lowed by a retirement measure the Government service will at 
last be placed upon the plane of definite businesslike justice and 
system.” 


{From the Washington Post, Mar. 14, 1920. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


“The report of the Joint Congressional Commission on Re- 
classification of Salaries, just submitted to Congress, is like 
a ray of sunshine breaking through the clouds to 107,000 Gov- 
ernment employees whom it affects. Through a readjustment 
of existing salaries upon an equitable basis the commission 
attempts to do away with the many inconsistencies now in effect 
and to provide for increased compensation measurably in pro- 
portion to the advanced cost of living. The new schedule 
ranges from $720 a year for messengers up as high as $9,000 
a year, the various rates being basic and exclusive of the $240 
bonus now being received by those earning smaller salaries. 

“But the increased pay provided in the report, welcome as 
it is and deserved as all will admit, is not the most encourag- 
ing feature. What is of far greater importance to the young 
clerk or artisan is that the machinery is proposed under which 
merit will be recognized in the service and promotion will go 
only to those who win it by efficiency. The lucrative and de- 
sirable positions in the services are opened as attainable goals 
for all who will work for them. Those who give their lives 
to the civil service of the Government may do so, if this report 
eventually is enacted into law, with the knowledge that in 
their declining years, when their efficiency has been reduced 
by age, they will not be thrown out upon the world to be a 
care upon others, but may retire with a pension adequate to 
maintain them in comfort for the remainder of their days. 

“The Reclassification Commission has dealt with the whole 
subject of the civil service in a broad and comprehensive spirit. 
It has attempted to evolve a plan which will do justice to the 
employee and to the Government and make Government em- 
ployment attractive, not by fancy pay but by assurance of 
just treatment and proper recognition of efficiency. If this plan 
is transmuted into law and is administered in good faith, the 
young man or young woman who enters the civil service may do 
so with pride and with confidence that the Government will 
prove a just and appreciative employer. No longer will Govern- 
ment service be looked upon merely as a haven for incompetents 
or mediocrities or as a stepping-stone to permanent and better 
positions outside.“ 

Government workers under this report are divided into more 
than 1,700 classes, and the commission has fixed maximum and 
minimum salaries for each class, endeavoring to give the same 
rate of pay to all doing work of a similar character and with 
like responsibility. But realizing that in attempting a task 
of this magnitude mistakes and injustices are certain to creep 
in, an appeal board is set up for the purpose of hearing com- 
plaints regarding classification and salaries and for remedying 
any defects of this nature which may be disclosed. This board 
will represent the various branches of the public service, and its 
recommendations to the Civil Service Commission and to the 
school board will carry weight. The reclassification of salaries 
suggested, it is estimated, will add $33,000,000 a year to the 
Goyernment’s pay rolls. Making allowance for the $240 bonus 
now effective, the increase in cost to the Government would 
amount to but $13,000,000 a year. 

“ Perhaps defects in the plan recommended may be developed. 
There may be discrepancies in salaries and classifications which 
will demand correction; some suggestions may have to give way 
to better ones; criticisms may be brought forward which will 
appeal forcefully to reason. But these are matters which are 


entirely susceptible of adjustment, and they will not alter the 
fact that the commission has outlined a practical reform which 
is based upon justice, and which, if adopted by Congress, will 
provide a much more competent civil service. 0 

deal with the subject promptly.” 


songress should 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, the Senate members upon 
this commission had in mind one important feature that should 
always be considered when reading or studying this report, 
which is, the foundation for a sound and comprehensive policy 
for the Government as an employer. 


NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national budget 
system and an independent audit of Government accounts, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. JI ask that the bill may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be read. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The Special Committee on the 
National Budget report to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of the bill, and to insert; 


That this act may be cited as the “ national budget and audit act.” 
Sec. 2. That when used in this act 5 nies 5 
The term “ department“ means any executive department. 

The term establishment“ means ct Beater peer are commission, board, 
bureau, office, agency, or other establishment of the Government, in- 
cluding the municipal government of the District of Columbia, which 
obtains support from moneys appropriated out of the Treasury of the 
uneg States, but shall not include the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

The term “budget estimates” means all estimates of appropriations 
needed or requested by any department or establishment. 

Src, 3. That there is hereby created in the Treasury Department a 
budget bureau. The President shall nominate and, by and with the 
advice aud consent of the Senate, appoint a commissioner and two 
assistant commissioners of the budget bureau. The commissioner and 
the two assistant commissioners shall be known as the commissioner of 
the budget and assistant commissioners of the budget, respectively, The 
first commissioner appointed shall continue in office for a term of two 
years, and the first assistant commissioners four and six years, re- 
spectively, from the date when this act shall take effect, the term of 
each assistant commissioner to be designated by the President, but the 
successors of the commissioner and of the two assistant commissioners 
shall be appointed for terms of ered hee on except that any person chosen 
to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the 8 of the 
official whom he shall succeed. The commissioner shall receive an an- 
nual salary of $10,000 and the assistant commissioners shall each re- 
ceive an annual salary of $7,500. The assistant commissioners shall per- 
form such duties as the commissioner may designate, and in the absence 
or incapacity of the commissioner or during a vacancy in the office of 
commissioner the Secretary of the Treasury ajan designate one of the 
assistant commissioners to act as commissionér. 

Sec. 4. That the commissioner shall employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of such attorneys, economists, accountants, special experts, exam- 
iners, clerks, and other employees, and make such expenditures for rent, 
printing, books, periodicals, office equipment and supplies, and other 
expenses of the bureau as he may find W to carry out the pro- 
visions. of this act, and as may from time to time be provided for by 
law: Provided, That not more than $200,000 per annum shall be ex- 
pended under the provisions of this section and not more than four 
persons shall be employed by the commissioner at a salary of $5,000 
per annum, and no person sball be employed by him at a salary in excess 
of that sum. Ali employees of the bureau, except the commissioner and 
the two assistant commissioners, shall be appointed in accordance with 
the civil-service law and regulations, 

Src. 5. That the bead of each department and establishment shall 
designate one of the assistant secretaries or other chief assistant to 
have direct supervision of those services which have to do with the 
purely business operations of the department, such as the offices of 
chief clerk, appointment clerk, disbursing officer, division of accounts, 
division of mails and files, division of supplies, superintendent of build- 
ings, etc., and, under the direction of the head of the department, to 

rform the duties of a general business manager of the department, 

uch assistant secretary or other chief assistant so designated shall 
also act as a general financial secretary, and as such shall supervise 
the classification and compilation of all budget estimates, including sup- 
plemental and deficiency estimates, for such departments, and perform 
such wh ong duties as the head of the department or establishment may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 6. That the head of each department and establishment shall 
study, analyze, and revise the budget estimates of his department or 
establishment, and shall submit to the commissioner of the budget on 
or before the Ist day of October in each year his final revised budget 
estimates for the g fiscal year; and, in case of the failure of 
the head of any department or establishment to furnish such estimates 
as herein required, the commissioner of the budget shall cause to be 


prepared budget estimates for such appropriations as in his judgment 
shall be uisite for such department or establishment. 
Sec. 7. That after the head of a department or establishment has 


submitted to the commissioner of the budget the regular budget 
estimates of such department or establishment for the ensuing fiscal 
year, he shall not submit for such year, any special, supplementary, 
or additional budget estimates or other request for appropriations except 
to carry out laws 3 enacted, or to meet unforeseen emer- 
gencies of the public service. uch special, supplementary, or additional 
estimates s be accom ed by a full statement of their imperative 
necessity and reasons for their omission from the regular budget 
estimates. 

Sec. 8. That the head of each department or establishment in com- 
municating budget estimates to the commissioner of the budget shall 
give references to any law or treaty by which the 1 expendi- 
tures are authorized, specifying the date of each and the volume and 
page of the Statutes at Large or of the Revised Statutes, as the case 
way pe and the section of the act in which the authority is to be 
ou 

Sec. 9. That in all cases where the head of a department or estab- 
lishment includes in his budget estimates an amount that is in excess 
of the amount previously provided for the same item, or an item for 
which no appropriation previously has been made, he shall set forth 
in detail by means of a note the reason why he has estimated for such 
increase or new item, 
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Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall by regulation pre- 
Scribe a uniform system of preparing and submitting budget estimates. 

Sec. 11. That the commissioner of the budget shall have and per- 
form the powers and duties now held and performed by the division 
of 1 and warrants of the office of the Secretary of the 
8 so far as they relate to the compilation of the budget 
estimates. 

Sec. 12. That it shall be the duty of the commissioner of the budget 
in the period prior to, and upon submission to him, of the budget 
estimates of the several departments and establishments, to make a 
detail study of the organization, activities, and methods of business 
of the several administrative services of the Government for the pur- 
pose of determining those changés which, in his opinion, should be 
made in the existing organization, activities, snd methods of business 
of such services or in the ap ropriation of moneys for the support and 
conduct.of the work of su services, or in the assignment of par- 
ticular activities to particular services, or in the regrouping of serv- 
ices .departmentally with a view to securing greater efficiency and 
economy in the conduct of public affairs. The budget estimates for 
the ensuing fiscal year, together with the recommendations of the 
commissioner of the budget, shall be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on or before November 1 of each year. 

Sec. 13. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall revise, consolidate, 
unify, coordinate, reduce, or otherwise change any item or items of the 
budget estimates submitted to him by the commissioner of the budget, 
including any special, deficiency, or supplemental budget estimates, in 
such manner as he may deem necessary to effect economies and to 
prevent waste, extravagance, loss, or duplication. 

Sec. 14. That every department and establishment shall furnish to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and to the commissioner of the budget 
such information regarding its powers, duties, activities, organization 
financial transactions, and methods of business as they or either of 
them may from time to time require, and the commissioner of the 
budget, or any of his assistants or employees, when duly authorized 
by such commissioner, shall, for the purpose of securing such informa- 
tion, have access to, and have the right to examine, any books, docu- 
ments, papers, or records of any such department or establishment. 

Sec. 15. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, on or before the 
20th day of November in each year, prepare and submit to the President 
for his consideration the budget, which shall contain a statement in 
summary and in detail of the budget estimates for the ensuing fiscal 
year as revised under the provisions of section 13 hereof. 

The budget shall further contain: 

(a) Balanced statements of current eat resources and obliga- 
tions, setting forth in detail the condition of the Treasury at the end 
of the last completed fiscal year, the estimated condition of the Treas- 
ury at the end of the year in progress, and the estimated condition of 
the Treasury at the end of the year to be financed, if the financial 
pr Is contained in the budget are adopted. 

(b) Statements setting forth in detail all essential facts regarding 
the bonded and other indebtedness of the Government. 

(e! Statements setting forth in detail the amount of appropriations, 
whether annual, permanent, or otherwise, including balances of appro- 
priations for prior fiscal years, available for expenditure during the 
year in progress. 

(d) Statements setting forth in detail the revenues of the Government 
paid into the Treasury during the last completed fiscal year or series 
of years, the estimated revenues to be paid into the Treasury during the 
year in progress and the estimated revenues to be paid into the Treas- 
ury during the year to be financed, if the revenue proposals contained 
in the budget are adopted. 

(e) Statements setting forth the expenditures of the Government 
during the last comple fiscal year or series of years, the estimated 
expenditures during the year in progress, and the expenditures as repre- 
sented by the revised budget estimates, which, in the opinion of the 
8 of the Treasury, should be authorized for the year to be 

nanced. 

(f) Such other financial statements and data as in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury are necessary or desirable in order to make 
known in all practicable detail and fullness the financial condition, 
operations, and the estimated future revenues and expenditures of the 
Government, 

ág) If the estimated revenues for the ensuing fiscal year, on the 
basis of existing Jaw, are less than the estimated expenditures which 
in his opinion should be authorized for that year, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall in the budget make recommendations to the President 
for new taxes, loans, or other appropriate action to meet the deficiency; 
or if such estima revenues are greater than the estimated expendi- 
tures for the ensuing fiscal year, he shall make recommendations for 
the application of such surplus or for a reduction in taxation. 

The foregoing provisions ger | the character of the data to be 
furnished by the budget are intended to be directory only and may be 
departed from in detail as experience and conditions to be met may 
render necessary or désirable, provided that the fundamental purposes 
pougne to be obtained by such statements are carried into effect. 

The Perens, oc the Treasury shall from time to time submit in like 
manner to the esident such supplemental, deficiency, or other budget 
estimates as may be submitted to him by the commissioner of the budget, 
as provided in this act. 

Sec. 16. That the Secretary of the Treasu shall not transmit to 
the President budget estimates for the District of Columbia eater 
than twice the estimated revenues of the District, including charges 
under all a 8 bills. 

SEC. 17. t the President shall have authority to revise the budget 
submitted to him by the Secretary of the Treasury, by the increase, re- 
duction, or elimination of any item therein contained, by the addition 
of new items which, in his opinion, are needed for the proper conduct 
of the affairs of the Government, by the consolidation or regroupng of 
items, or by making any other changes in the way of the assignment 
of specific duties to particular services the regrouping of services, the 
consolidation or elimination of field stations or other units of organiza- 
tion, or in any other feature of the organization and operations of the 
several services which, in his opinion, will lead to increased economy 
and efficiency. in the conduct of public affairs, 

Sec, 18. That the President shall, on or before the 10th day of 
December of each year, submit to Congress the budget, as revised and 
approved by him, including a statement of what, in opinion, are 
the revenue and expenditure needs of the Government and how these 
needs should be met. The President shall also from time to time sub- 
mit to Congress such 5 deficiency, or other budget esti- 
mates as shall be approy by him, and no bu t estimate or uest 
for any increase in any item of the budget as submitted by the President 
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shill be submitted to Congress or to any Member or committee thereof 


by any officer of, or person employed in, any department or establish- 
ment except as provi for by this act, unless at the request of cither 
House of Congress or a committee thereof having jurisdiction over ap- 
propriations or revenues, 

Sec. 19. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, at the request of 
any committee of either House of Congress, direct appropriate officials 
from the budget bureau to furnish such committee such aid and in- 
formation, in person or otherwise, as the committee may request. 

Sec. 20. That the Secretary of the ta aig shall cause to be pre- 
pared a codification of all the laws now in force relating to the ex- 
penditures of the Government, and shall, on or before January 1,.1921, 
transmit the same to the President with a statement showing which 
of such Jaws in his judgment should be revised, or repealed in whole 
or in part, and what new provisions, if any, should be added. The 
President is hereby requésted to transmit to Congress such ¢odifica- 
tion and eo era statements, together with his recommendations, 

Sec, 21. That there is created an establishment to be known as the 
general accounting office, which shall be inde 
executive departments and under the control and direction of the comp- 
troller general of the United States. The offices of Comptroller of the 
Treasury and Assistant Comptroller of the Treasury are abolished, to 
take effect July 1, 1920. All other officers and employees of the office 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury shall become officers and employees 
in the general accounting office at their grades and salares on July 1, 
1920, and all books, records, documents, papers, furniture, office equip- 
ment, and other property of the office of the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury shall become the property of the general accounting office. 

There shall be in the general accounting office a comptroller general 
of the United States and three assistant comptrollers 5 of the 
United States, who shall be nominated and, by and th the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appointed by the President. The com 
troller general of the United States shall receive a salary of 10.000 
a year; the first and second assistant comptroilers general shall 
receive salaries of $7,500 a year; the third assistant comptroller 

neral shall receive a salary o $5,000 a year. During the absence or 

neapacity of the comptroller general, or during a vacancy in that 
office, the first assistant comptroller general shall act as comptroller 
general. The comptroller general and the assistant comptroller 8 
shall hold office for a term of fiye years and shall be removable only 
for cause: Provided, That in the first instance the comptroller gen- 
eral shall be appointed for a term of one year, the first assistant comp- 
troller general for a term of two years, the second assistant comptroller 
general for a term of three years, and the third assistant comptroller 
general for a term of tour par respectively, from the date when this 
act shall take effect: P d nr That any person chosen to fill 
a vacancy shall be 5 only for the unexpired term of the official 
whom he shall su 5 

Sec. 22. That the comptroller general shall perform the same duties 
and have the same powers and r nsibilities as those now performed 
by, or ap 1 the Comptroller of the Treasury, the six auditors 
of the easury partment, and the Division of Bookkeeping and 
Warrants of the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, except as pro- 
vided in section 11 hereof. Subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the comptroller general shall prescribe the procedure 
for the issue of warrants for the receipt or payment of public moneys 
at the 8 Including the postal revenues and expenditures there- 
from. He s perform the duties now 8 to the Dlvision 
of Public Moneys of the Office of the Secretary of the so far 
as they relate to the covering of revenues and repayments into the 
Treasury, the issue of duplicate checks and warrants, and the certifica- 
tion of outstanding liabilities for payment. He shall prescribe the 
forms, systems, and 3 for administrative appropriation and 
fund accounting in e several departments and establishments, and 
for the departmental or administrative examination of fiscal officers’ 
accounts and claims agairst the United States. He shall submit 
periodically te Congress reports upon the adequacy and effectiveness 
of the administrative examination of accounts and claims in the respec- 
tive departments and establishments, and upon the adequacy and 
effectiveness of the departmental inspection of the offices and accounts 
of fiscal officers. 

Sec. 23. That the assistant comptrollers general shall perform the 
following duties: 

(a) The first assistant comptroller general shall perform the same 
duties as those now performed by, or appertaining to, the six auditors 
of the 3 Department, except as otherwise expressly provided 
herein, and such other duties as may from time to time be assigned 
to him by the comptroller general. He shall receive, audit, and settle 
all accounts of fiscal officers and claims against the United States, and 
certify his findings thereon to the third assistant comptroller general, 
The findings of the first assistant comptroller general upon the settle- 
ment of public accounts be final and conclusive upon the execu- 
tive branches of the Government, except that any person whose account 
has been settled, or the head of the department or establishment to 
which any account pertains may, within a year, obtain a revision of 
the aetna by the board.of appeals created by section 24 hereof, 

b 


dent of the several 


The second assistant comptroller general shall prescribe the 
forms of keeping and rendering all accounts of 3 and 
funds, revenues and expenditures, and accounts of fiscal officers. He 
shall determine the accounting procedure to be followed in the pay- 
ment of settled liabilities of the Government, in advancing funds to 
disbursing officers, and in covering public moneys into the Treasury, 
and the procedure to be followed in accounting for appropriations made 
or special funds established or authorized by Congress. He shall con- 
duct a continuous inspection of the methods and procedure followed in 
the administrative examination of fiscal officers’ accounts and claims, 
and he shall rt periodically to heads of departments and establish- 
ments, and to the comptroller general, as to the adequacy and effective- 
ness of such examination. He shall periodically inspect the places of 
business of accountable officers, examine the oks and papers eyi- 
dencing their respective transactions, and count their cash, stamps, 
and accountable apers he shall report periodically to heads of depart- 
ments and establishments, and to the comptroller general, as to the 
adequacy of the in tion of accountable officers conducted by the 
respective de tments and establishments with which they are con- 
nected; and he shall perform such other duties as may from time to 
time be to him by the comptroller general. 

(e) The third assistant comptroller general shall keep all general 
accounts of receipts and expenditures of public money, including the 
tal revenues and expenditures therefrom; of appropriations, special 
Funds, and trust funds, and of the public debt; and he shall perform 
generally the duties now appertaining to the division of bookkeeping 
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and warrants of the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, except as 
expressly provided herefn; he shall perform the duties and exercise the 
functions now appertaining to the division of public moneys of the 
Office of the Secretary of the so far as they relate to the 
covering of reyenues and repayments into the Treasury, the certifica- 
tion of outstanding liabilities for payment, and the authorization of 
the issue of duplicate checks and warrants. He shall orm such 
oo duties as may from time to time be assigned to him by the comp- 
roller eral. 

All —— performed by the assistant comptrollers general under this 
section shall be subject to the direction and approval of the comptroller 


eral. 
24. That there shall be attached to the general accounting 
office a board of appeals, to consist of three members, including the 


inistra 
rvise such subordinate 


and shall su personnel as may be attached to it. 
The of a shall 1 its duties under such rules of 
procedure as It shall 


p by the comptroller general. 
review all decisions of the first assistant comptroller general in- 
volving an original construction of a statute or a modification of an 
existing construction, and items in any account affected by such de- 
cision shall be 2 and settlement thereof withheld until the 
board of appeals shall approve, disapprove, or modify such decision 
and certify its findings to the first assistant comptroller general. 
Upon application by any disbursing officer or head of a tment or 
D eee the ar of appeals shall render its decision upon any 
question involving a payment to be made by such disbursing officer or 
under the jurisdiction of such head of department or establishment, 
which decision when so rendered and confirmed by the comptroller gen- 
eral shall govern the first assistant comptroller general to settlin 

the account containing such payment. Any disbursing officer or hea 

of department or establishment, or any other person a; by the 
action or by any decision of the first assistant comptroller general 
in the Settlement of an account or claim may, within one year from 
the date òf such settlement, present an appeal to the board of appeals 
and obtain a revision of the account or claim sae 2 and the decision 
of the board of appeals upon such revision shall be final and conclusive 
upon the executive branches of the Government after confirmation by 
the comptroller general. Authority to suspend payment and direct 
the reexamination of any account settled by the first assistant comp- 
troller general shall be exclusively vested in the comptroller pence, 
who shall have authority to reopen any account so settled and direct 
its revision by the board of appeals. 

Sec, 25. That the offices of the six auditors of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the division of bookkeeping and warrants of the Office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be abolished, but the six auditors of 
the Treasury Department shall be transferred at their present salaries 
to become officers of the general accounting office, and all other officers 
and employees of these offices and of the division of bookkeeping and 
warrants shall become officers and employees in the eral account- 
ing office at their grades and salaries on July 1, 1920. All books, 
records, documents, papers, furniture, office equipment, and other prop- 
erty of these offices and of the division of bookkeeping and warrants 
shall become the property of the general accounting office, The gen- 
eral accounting office shall occupy the rooms now occupied by the 
office of the Comptroller of the ry, the six auditors of the Treas- 
ury Rate naan Hie the division of bookkeeping and warrants until 
otherwise prov 2 

Suc. 26. That the comptroller general shall appoint, remove, and fix 
the compensation of such officers and employees in general account- 
ing office as may from time to time be provided for by Congress, and 

rform all other duties of the head of an independent Government es- 

blishment. All such n shall be made in accordance with 
the civil-service laws and regulations, Not more than three ns 
shall, be employed by the comptroller 8 at a salary of $5,000 a 
year, and no person shall be employed by him at a salary in excess of 
that sum. Until March 5, 1921, no person who at the time of the 
passage of this act holds office as one of the six auditors referred to in 
section 25, and who in pursuance of said section is transferred to the 
general accounting office, shall be removed from office or have his 
compensation reduced, except for cause. All officers and employees of 
the general accounting office, whether transferred thereto in pursuance 
of sections 21 and 25, or appointed by the comptroller general, 
perform such duties as may be assigned to them by the comptroller 
eral. The comptroller general shall make such rules and regula- 
ions as may be necessary for carrying on the work of the general 
unting office. 
9 27. That the comptroller general shall investigate, at the seat 
of government or elsewhere, all matters relating to the receipt and dis- 
bursement of public funds, and shall make to the President on or before 
October 15 of each year, and to Congress, at the beginning of each 
regular session, a report in ting of the work of the gen account- 
ing office, containing recommendations concerning the legislation he may 
deem necessary to facilitate the prompt and accurate rendition and 
settlement of accounts and concerning such other matters relating to the 
receipt and disbursement of public funds as he may think advisable. 
In such regular report, or in special reports at any time when Congress 
is in session, he shall make recommendations looking to greater economy 
or efficiency in the public expenditures. He shall make such in 
tions and reports as shall be ordered by either House of Congress or by 
any committee of either House having jurisdiction over revenues, appro- 
PRIA tions, or expenditures. The comptroller general shall also, at the 
request of any such committee, direct assistants from his office to fur- 
nish the committee such aid and information as the committee may 
request. The comptroller general shall speciali 


powers 
methods of business of 
time require of them; and the . general, or any of his as- 
au 


anrine any_ book 
or establishm 


be applicable to expenditures made under the provisions of section 291 
of Revised Statutes of the United States, 
the Civil Servi 


upon 


ns a 
Sec. 1 


en general. Í 
29. That for 30, 1921, the sum of 


$225,000 is hereby a money in the not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of defraying the nses of the 
establishment and maintenance of the budget u, and the sum of 
150,000 for the establishment and maintenance of the general account- 
offi 5 payment of salaries herein authorized. 
Kc. 80. That this act shall take effect on July 1, 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 32, line 20, insert, after section 
28, a new section, as follows: 

Sze. 29. The Bures f Efficiency, together with its books, 
5 5 — „„ is hereby 8 
to the jurisdiction of Congress, and its officers and employees are 
transferred in their present status without reappointment. e Chief 
of the Bureau of ciency shall hereafter be appointed jointly by the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of resenta- 
tives and may be removed from office by them. All other employees 
of the bureau, — a ee cer for the payment of the 
salaries and expenses of the bureau, Il be appointed by the chief of 
the bureau in accordance with the civil-service laws and regulations. 
The Bureau of Efficiency shall conduct a continuous investigation of 
the public expenditures. It is authorized to investigate any matters 
relating to the organization, activities, or methods of business of the 
several administrative services of the Government and shall from time 
to time submit to Congress reports of its investigations with recom- 
mendations looking to ter efficiency and economy in the conduct of 
the public business. t shall make such special investigations and 
reports as may be hg Presa by either House of Congress or by any 
committee or subcommittee thereof of either House having ju iction 
over reyenues, appropriations, or expenditures. Officers and employees 
of the executive departments and other establishments shall rnish 
authorized representatives of the Bureau of Efficiency with all in- 
formation that the bureau may for the performance of its 
duties and shall give such representatives access to all records and 
papers that may be needed for that purpose. Í 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am earnestly in favor of 
a budget system and think we should have an effective one. I 
believe it will coordinate the various departments of the Goy- 
ernment and make them more economical and effective and 
save much duplication in work and much waste and extrava- 
gance of expenditure. 

However, I did not rise to make a speech in behalf of the 
budget system. My colleague, the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass], has been unavoidably detained from the 
Senate to-day. It was impossible for him to be here. I expect 
possibly he will be here to-morrow. I know he is deeply inter- 
ested in the budget system, and he has some very positive views 
about how the system should be made effective and beneficial 
in its results. ` 

I ask the Senator from Illinois if he contemplates having 
the bill passed this afternoon? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, in view of the absence of 
the junior Senator from Virginia, I have said to the leader 
of the minority that I should be very glad to have the bill 
put aside for the afternoon, if the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] wishes to devote the balance of the afternoon to the 
consideration of the fortifications appropriation bill, but I 
should want an agreement that the budget bill shall be the un- 
finished business at the conclusion of the morning hour 
to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I expect the fortifications appropriation bill to 
be in the Senate from the Printing Office within the next few 
minutes. Then I shall ask the Senator having the bill in charge 
to temporarily lay it aside, and I shall ask the Senate to take 
up the fortifications appropriation bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then consideration of the budget bill will 
be resumed at 2 o'clock to-morrow, at the conclusion of the 
morning hour? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the morning business is concluded be- 
fore 2 o'clock, will it come up at that time? I think my col- 
league may be here a little after 12 o'clock. He will be here 
before 2 o’clock, at least. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can go on with the bill until that time. 
Even though it be a little after 12 o'clock when your colleague 
arrives, there are other amendments to be offered to the bill, I 
understand, The amendment which I offered has not been acted 
upon, Mr. President. I should like to have a vote on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMICK. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing, unanimous consent has been given that, although the 
budget bill is to be laid aside temporarily this afternoon it 
shall be the unfinished business at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing hour to-morrow. 
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Mr. THOMAS. 

Mr. SWANSON, 
laid aside and that it can be brought up any time anyone wants 
to call it up to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state that I am informed 
that copies of the fortifications appropriation bill will be in 


It will be temporarily laid aside. 
It is understood that it shall be temporarily 


the Chamber in just a moment. Then I shall ask the Senate 
to take the bill up for consideration. I do not believe there 
will be any opposition to the bill. It has been cut to the bone. 
Tt carries only about $18,000,000, and I might say that, perhaps, 
we have been a little too strict in following the bill as it 
passed the House. 

We recognize that all appropriations ought to be as small 
as possible, and we followed out that thought in the prepara- 
tion of the fortifications appropriation bill. If we have made 
any error at all, in my opinion, it has been in not meeting the 
demand of the War Department for appropriations for the Air 
Service. I recognized that the establishment of an Air Service 
in the War Department is one that is of vital importance to 
our country. I think if there is an efficient Air Service estab- 
lished in the War Department that many of the millions of 
dollars which are now spent for land fortifications could be 
eliminated from future appropriation bills. 

I do not know that I care to speak upon any particular item 
in the bill until the bill is before the Senate. I am quite sure 
that all that we have granted in the bill is necessary and my 
only fear is that in some one or two particulars we have cut the 
appropriation too much. If all the other appropriation bills 
had been scanned as carefully, and only the amounts appro- 
priated that were absolutely necessary, as has been done in the 
fortification bill, I think the amounts of appropriations for the 
coming fiscal year would be hundreds of millions of dollars less 
than they will be. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. If there is no objection, I should like to 
have an order entered placing the junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Comer] on some of the committee assignments which be- 
longed to my late colleague, Senator BANKHEAD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order will be read. 

The order was read, and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That the juulor Senator from Alabama [Mr. Comer] be ap- 
pointed to the following committees; 

Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Coast and Insular Survey. 

Commerce, 

Conservation of National Resources. 

Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Transportation Routes to the Seaboard. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a number of Senators desire an 
adjournment at this time, and to take up the fortifications appro- 
priation bill in the morning hour to-morrow. I have no objec- 
tion to that course. I therefore move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, April 30, 
1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Evrecutive nominations received by the Senate April 29, 1920. 
AGENT AND CONSUL GENERAL. 


Carroll Sprigg of Dayton, Ohio, to be agent and consul general 
of the United States of America at Cairo, Egypt. 


COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 

Frederick A. Wallis, of New York, to be commissioner of im- 
migration at the port of Ellis Island, N. Y. 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE. * 

Alexander C. King, of Atlanta, Ga., to be United States circuit 
judge, fifth circuit, vice Don A. Pardee, deceased. 

UNITED STATES District JUDGE. 

Frank Cooper, of Schenectady, N. Y., to be United States dis- 
trict judge, northern district of New York. (An additional ap- 
pointment under act of Feb. 25, 1919.) 

POSTMASTERS, 
ARIZONA. 


Leonard C. Parke to be postmaster at Chandler, Ariz., in place 
of R. M. Miller, resigned. 
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ARKANSAS. 


Hamlet Goudelock to be postmaster at Eureka Springs, Ark., 
in place of J. A. Bridgford, deceased. 

Joseph W. Cheairs to be postmaster at Tillar, Ark., in place 
of J. T. Cheairs, jr., resigned. 

Robert A. Choate to be postmaster at Tuckerman, Ark., in 
place of R. H. Harrison, resigned. 

Bishop H. Harper to be postmaster at Wilmot, Ark., in place 
of A. B. Cone, resigned. 

CALIFORNIA, 


Calla Winger to be postmaster at Orcutt, Calif., in place of 
M. I. Walker, resigned. 

Alfred Gourdier to be postmaster at Torrance, Calif., in place 
of H. Burmaster, deceased. 

George A. Debenedetti to be postmaster at Half Moon Bay, 
Calif., in place of J. M. Azevedo, declined. 

William J, Martin to be postmaster at Salinas, Calif., in place 
of Clarence Tynan, resigned. 

Florence Stone to be postmaster at Tustin, Calif., in place of 
H. M. Day, declined. i 

Robert W. Walker to be postmaster at Vallejo, Calif., in place 
of R. W. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired October 16, 
1918. 

COLORADO. 


Charles L. Grover to be postmaster at Aspen, Colo., in place 
of M. Farrell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 
1919. 

George Haver to be postmaster at Eckley, Colo., in place of 
C. D. Murphy, resigned. Office became presidential January 1, 
1918. 

Erman D. Acton to be postmaster at Oak Creek, Colo., in 
place of Frances L, Browning, resigned. 

Ernest E. Hufty to be postmaster at Paonia, Colo., in place 
of H. E. Maxville, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Alfred A. Barrett to be postmaster at Berlin, Conn., ih place 
of A. B. Goodrich, resigned. x. 

Warren A. Leonard to be postmaster at Ivoryton, Conn., in 
place of J. B. Griswold, resigned. 


FLORIDA, 


Joseph B. Reed to be postmaster at Daytona Beach, Fla., in 
place of J. B. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1920. 

GEORGIA. 

Lawrence W. Griswold to be postmaster at Decatur, Ga., in 
place of K. W. Kirkpatrick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1919. 

Robert I. Fanning to be postmaster- at Washington, Ga., in 
place of J. C. Newsom, resigned. 


ILLINOIS, 


Cornelius D. Pautler to be postmaster at Evansville, III., in 
place of C. D. Paulter, to correct name. 

George V. Robinson to be postmaster at Forest, III., in place 
of J. O. Morris, resigned. 

Andrew R. Tarbox to be postmaster at Gibson City, IN, in 
place of J. A. Pence, deceased. X 

Omah Coulter to be postmaster at Omaha, III., in place of 
Omah Kinsall. Name changed by marriage. 

John Wacker to be postmaster at Techny, III., in place of 
Herman Richarz, resigned. 

Arthur Justus to be postmaster at Warren, Ill., in place of 
L. H. Rowe, declined. ' 

Thomas W. Daly to be postmaster at Witt, III., in place of 
T. W. Daly. Incumbent's commission expired April 27, 1920. 


INDIANA. 


Harry R. Burns to be postmaster at Flora, Ind., in place of 
J. L. Roblyer, resigned. 

Walter C. Farrell, to be postmaster at Middletown, Ind., in 
place of J. P. Cummins, resigned. 

Orville E. Steward to be postmaster at Rossville, Ind., in place 
of J. W. Clark, resigned. 

John N. Hunter to be postmaster at South Bend, Ind., in place 
of G. W. Zinky, resigned. 


IOWA. 


Earl E. Houdek to be postmaster at Sigourney, Iowa, in 
place of W. C. Gambell, resigned. 

Patience Felger to be postmaster at Afton, Iowa, in place of 
G. T. Porter, resigned. 

Charles G. Wiley to be postmaster at Bonaparte, Iowa, in 
place of E. W. Chapman, deceased, 
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Lloyd S. Meyers to be postmaster at Columbus Junction, Iowa, 
in place of J. S. Blair, resigned. 

Mabel G. Hart to be postmaster at Farragut, Iowa, in place of 
W. B. Trullinger, resigned. 

Sherman I. Rutledge to be postmaster at Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
in place of S. I. Rutledge. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 17, 1920. 

Charles E. L. See to be postmaster at Laurens, Iowa, in place 
of T. D. Bellinger, resigned. 

Edward C. Reindl to be postmaster at Manly, Iowa, in place 
of R. G. Mitchell, resigned. 

Nels A. Jensen to be postmaster at Newell, Iowa, in place of 
W. L. Holtz, resigned. 

Arthur O. Reinhardt to be postmaster at Van Horn, Iowa, in 
place of M. K. Honzelka, resigned. 

KANSAS. 


Elizabeth Newman to be postmaster at Towanda, Kans., in 
place of Eula Ensor, resigned. 

William J. Taylor to be postmaster at Colby, Kans., in place 
of C. V. Parrott, removed. : 

William M. Burkholder to be postmaster at Anthony, Kans., 
in place of R. R. Beam. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1919. 

Stella B. Sizelove to be postmaster at Coats, Kans., in place of 
S. J. Ross, deceased. 

Charles E. Schul to be postmaster at Grenola, Kans., in place 
of W. N. Hamill, declined. 

George W. Harley to be postmaster at McCune, Kans., in place 
of Merida Castleberry, deceased. 

KENTUCKY. 

Mary Molloy to be postmaster at Kuttawa, Ky., in place of 
Albert Doom, resigned. 

Frank H. Wade to be postmaster at Pembroke, Ky., in place 
of W. W. Garrott, resigned. 

LOUISIANA. 

Joseph E. Ryan to be postmaster at Berwick, La., in place of 
Albert Hanson, resigned. 

George D. Nash to be postmaster at Logansport, La., in place 
of J. R. Nash, resigned. 

MAINE. 


Ray C. Gary to be postmaster at Caribou, Me., in place of F. S. 
Doyle, resigned. 

Gustavus A. Young, to be postmaster at Island Falls, Me., in 
place of W. S. Hagar, resigned. 
_ Wilbur L. Phoenix to be postmaster at National Soldiers’ 
Home, Me., in place of E. G. Stuart, resigned. 

Lewis G. Tawksbury to be postmaster at Stonington, Me., in 
place of E. E. Crockett, deceased. 

Carleton E. Young to be postmaster at Winterport, Me., in 
place of I. G. White, resigned. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Herbert E. Buxton to be postmaster at Shrewsbury, Mass., in 
place of M. H. Hickey, resigned. 
Walter B. Currier to be postmaster at South Acton, Mass., in 
place of W. F. Kelly, deceased, 
MICHIGAN. 


John B. Ahearn to be postmaster at Kinde, Mich., in place of 

Anthony M. Wagner, resigned. 
MINNESOTA, 

Alfred E. Hill to be postmaster at Aurora, Minn., in place of 
Frank Tillmans, removed. 

George H. Hopkins to be postmaster at Battle Lake, Minn., 
in place of Carl J. Tiller, declined. 

Hans P. Becken to be postmaster at Hanska, Minn., in place 
of Gunella M. Belson, resigned. Office became presidential 
October 1, 1919. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mellon E. Daniel to be postmaster at Dlo, Miss., in place of 
Mary F. May, resigned. 

Jerry T. Talbert to be postmaster at Grenada, Miss., in place 
of A. S. Bell, deceased. 

Zilpha L. Killam to be postmaster at Hickory, Miss., in place 
of Vera A. Temple, resigned. Office became presidential October 
1, 1919. 

Pearl Young to be postmaster at Noxapater, Miss., in place 
of Thomas F. Kirkpatrick, resigned. Office became presidential 
April 1, 1919. 


Edwin L. Sibley to be postmaster at Philipp, Miss., in place 
of Johnathan R. Moreland, resigned, 

William A. Davis to be postmaster at Wiggins, Miss., in place 
of Sheppard L. Martin, removed. 


MISSOURI. 
Everett G. Stith to be postmaster at Hardin, Mo., in place of 
Hevner F. Hoover, resigned. 

Essie Ward to be postmaster at King City, Mo., in place of 
— 5 Estill, Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
MONTANA. 

George H, Wood to be postmaster at Malta, Mont., in place of 
Nathalie Patton, resigned. 

Claude C. Alexander to be postmaster at Stanford, Mont., 
in place of T. J. Waddell, resigned. 

Robert Parsons to be postmaster at Sweetgrass, Mont., in 
place of W. R. Crockford, resigned. . 


NEBRASKA. 

Nora G. Johnson to be postmaster at Big Spring, Nebr., in 
place of W. B. Beach, resigned. 

Laura M. Baird to be postmaster at Cairo, Nebr., in place of 
Cora Congrove, resigned. : 

Thomas J. Oberender to be postmaster at Chappell, Nebr., in 
place of E. S. Updike, resigned. 

Claude A. Sheffner to be postmaster at Hay Springs, Nebr., in 
place of P. C. Morgan, resigned. 

Archie L. Smith to be postmaster at Imperial, Nebr., in place 
of A. S. Campbell, resigned. 

Lew E. Bartholomew to be postmaster at Ralston, Nebr., in 
place of A. J. Strahl, resigned. 

: ~ NEVADA, 

John W. Christian to be postmaster at Pioche, Nev., in place 
of A. A. Carman, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY. 


George Coleman to be postmaster at Delanco, N. J., in place 
of John Jenkins, deelined. 

Frederick J. Dushanek to be postmaster at Garwood, N. J., 
in place of F. J. Dushanek. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 29, 1920. 

Ida H. Collom to be postmaster at Pemberton, N. J., in place 
of J. B. Hankins, removed. 

NEW MEXICO. 


Frank Canavan to be postmaster at Gallup, N. Mex., in place 
of C. L. Loughridge, resigned, 

Arthur B. Wimberly to be postmaster at Hagerman, N. Mex., 
in place of C. M. Samford, resigned. 

Fred V. Conniff to be postmaster at Hillsboro, N. Mex., in 
place of M. F. Rea, resigned. 

NEW YORK. 

Henry W. Bowes to be postmaster at Bath, N. Y., in place of 
H. W. Bowes. Incumbent’s commission expired March 28, 1920. 

Mary Van de Bogart to be postmaster at Red Hook, N. Y., in 
place of E. J. Conley, resigned. 

Guy O. Hinman to be postmaster at Angelica, N. Y., in place 
of S. R. Hooker, resigned. 

Frank M. Evans to be postmaster at Fredonia, N. Y., in place 
of F. M. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired April 26, 1920. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 


Archibald A. Mekeithen to be postmaster at Aberdeen, N. ©. 
in place of E. T. McKeithen, resigned. 

Edward P. McCoy to be postmaster at Pisgah Forest, N. C., 
in place of H. H, Patton, resigned. Office became presidential 
April 1, 1919. 

` NORTH DAKOTA. 

Evelyn Johnson to be postmaster at Bowbells, N. Dak., in 
place of G. A. Kopriva, relieved because of mental irresponsi- 
bility. 

Walter M. Moore to be postmaster at Forbes, N. Dak., in place 
of W. D. Smith, resigned. 

Charles B. Thomas to be postmaster at Harvey, N. Dak., in 
place of J. G. Senger, deceased. 

OHIO. 

Jerome H. C. Goodhart to be postmaster at Brewster, Ohio, 
in place of E. E. Schott, resigned. i 

Harry C. Parrett to be postmaster at Continental, Ohio, in 
place of S. D. Hensel, resigned. 

Don B. Stanley to be postmaster at Lowell, Ohio, in place of 
K. B. Stanley, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA, 

William H. Whiddon to be postmaster at Grandfield, Okla., 
in place of J. W. Smith, resigned. 

Willard P. Morris to be postmaster at Hooker, Okla., in 
er 5 W. P. Morris. Incumbent's commission expired April 

. \ 
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Charles R. Wilson to be postmaster at Cherokee, Okla., in 
place of J. H. Blythe, declined. 

Sue L. Lower to be postmaster at Hunter, Okla., in place of 
1 5 Childers, resigned. Office became presidential April 1, 

Charley M. Foil to be postmaster at Jennings, Okla., in place 


of C. M. Foil. 
1920. 

Roy J. Clark to be postmaster at Kusa, Okla., in place of 
W. W. Christopher, resigned. 

Ira K. Turnham to be postmaster at Muldrow, Okla., in place 
of W. H. Breedlove, removed. 

Fred Godard to be postmaster at Wellston, Okla., in place of 
C. ©. Speakman, resigned. 


OREGON. 


Leonard J. Locher to be postmaster at Burns, One in place 
of M. E. Gould, resigned. 

Charles H. Skinner to be postmaster at Hermiston, ete: in 
place of J. H. Young, resigned. 

William C. Foster to be postmaster at Tillamook, Oreg., in 
place of P. W. Todd. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 


Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Robert L. Wheeler to be postmaster at Delta, Pa., in place 
of J. H. Wheeler. Incumbent’s commission expired August 25, 
1918. 

Louise Martin to be postmaster at Koppel, Pa., in place of 
J. W. Mills, jr., resigned. 

Matthew Storey to be postmaster at South Brownsville, Pa., 
in place of G. B. Kirk, resigned. 

Upton G. Hawbecker to be postmaster at Camp Hill, Pa., in 
place of M. B. Berneker, resigned. 

James Woodburn, jr., to be postmaster at Franklin, Pa., in 
place of R. McCalmont. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 25, 1919. 

Charles A. Graul to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, Pa., 
in place of C. S. Yothers, resigned. 

Laura C. Ehler to be postmaster at Shippensville, Pa., in 
place of E. S. MeElhatten, resigned. 

Andrew E. Hiltebeitel to be postmaster at Souderton, Pa., in 
place of R. E. Gerhart. Incumbent's commission expired March 
20, 1918. 

PORTO RICO. 


Moises Jordan to be postmaster at Utuado, P. R., in place of 
J. M. Alcover, resigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Edward D. Grant to be postmaster at Ehrhardt, S. C., in 
place of J. B. Ehrhardt, resigned. 

Joseph W. Conyers to be postmaster at Timmonsville, S. C., 
in place of A. R. Garner, resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Lucy H. Berndt to be postmaster at Avon, S. Dak., in place of 
A. Vauk, resigned. 

Harry A. Briggs to be postmaster at Ipswich, S. Dak., in place 
of E. J. Engler, resigned. 

William ©. Lowry to be postmaster at Leola, S. Dak., in place 
of F, Junge, resigned. 

William R. Amoo to be postmaster at Morristown, S. Dak., in 
place of R. B. Lipes, resigned. 


TENNESSEE. 


Connell G. Byrd to be postmaster at Adams, Tenn., in place of 
J. B. Sugg, resigned. 

Walter W. Price to be postmaster at Oneida, Tenn., in place 
of W. C. Smith, resigned. 

Bessie P. Downing to be postmaster at South Pittsburg, Tenn., 
in place of B. A. Heard, deceased. 


TEXAS. 


Manton W. Williams to be postmaster at Sinton, Tex., in place 
of J. D. Williams, resigned. 

John L. Brunner to be postmaster at Taylor, Tex., in place of 
J. L. Brunner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 
1920. 

John P. Olive to be postmaster at Windom, Tex., in place of 
F. P. Clark, removed. Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Henry J. Caldwell to be postmaster at Alba, Tex., in place of 
J. D. Blizzard, resigned. 

Seth W. Lawrence to be postmaster at Anson, Tex., in place of 
Edward Kennedy, resigned. 


Hal M. Knight to be postmaster at Sterling City, Tex., in place_ 


of W. S. Nelson, resigned. 


UTAH. 

Urvin Gee to be postmaster at Moroni, Utah, in place of Ran- 

dall Christensen, resigned, 
VERMONT. 

Alfred A. Durkee to be postmaster at Pittsford, Vt., in place 
of John O’Donnell, deceased. 

Claude C. Duval to be postmaster at West Burke, Vt., in place 
of R. W. Densmore, deceased. 

VIRGINIA, 

William H. Rixey to be postmaster at Rosslyn, Va., in place 

of Bayard Mackey, resigned. 
WASHINGTON, 

Stanley A. Claflin to be postmaster at Elma, Wash., in place 

of W. F. Roberts, jr., resigned. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Samuel A. Christie to be postmaster at Keystone, W. Va., in 
place of I. J. Partlow, resigned. 

Charles G. Price to be postmaster at Smithfield, W. Va., in 
place of O. T. Erskine, resigned, 

WISCONSIN, 

Adlai S. Horn to be postmaster at Cedarburg, Wis., in place 
of A. W. Horn, deceased. 

Ernest R. Nickel to be postmaster at Chippewa Falls, Wis., in 
place of C. J. Cunningham, resigned. 

George A. Slaiken to be postmaster at Luck, Wis., in place of 
H. J. Jensen, resigned. 

Roy D. Larrieu to be postmaster at Spring Valley, Wis., in 
place of R. D. Larrien, to correct name. 

Hans P. Hansen to be postmaster at Withee, Wis., 
P. P. Paulsen, resigned. 


in place of 


WYOMING. 
William G. Haas to be postmaster at Cheyenne, Wyo., in place 
of W. L. Larsh, resigned. 
Eugene W. Gillespie to be postmaster at Rock River, Wyo., 
in place of J. R. Kelley, resigned. r 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 29, 1920. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Samuel W. Randolph to be United States marshal eastern dis- 

trict of Wisconsin. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Charles M. Sleeper to be collector of customs for customs col- 

lection district No: 1, Portland, Me. 
CONSULAR SERVICE. 

Nathaniel B. Stewart to be consul general of class 3. 

John Randolph to be consul of class 7. 

John G. Erhardt to be consul of class 7. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

Louis Morris Zeskind to be junior hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer, 

Henry Caperton Warwick to be junior hydrographic and geo- 
detie engineer. 

Jacob Stanley Rosenthal to be junior hydrographic and geo- 
detic engineer. 

Floyd Woodsworth Hough to be junior hydrographic and 


geodetic engineer. 
Robert James Auld to be hydrographic and geodetic engineer. 
Posr MASTERS. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Frank J. Serena, Saugatuck. 
NEW YORK. 
James O. Bennett, Silver Creek. 
OKLAHOMA, 


D. H. Watson, Beggs. 
Eugenia B. Kersh, Inola. 
Howard E. Sowle, Vici. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Marian L. Lang, Fort Greble. 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations 8 from the Senate ‘April 29, 
1920. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ARIZONA. 
Albert C. Cooling, Oatman. 
COLORADO, 
Earnest G, Beechler, Akron. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Robert D. Miner, Findlay. 

Will G. Looman, Meredosin. 

Floyd E. Heath, Warren. 
IOWA, 


James E. Lowrie, Lehigh. 
Wiliam F. Garrison, Swea City. 


KENTUCKY. 
Thomas J. Kelly, Hawesville. 
LOUISIANA. 
Henry Jacobs, Berwick. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Daniel G. Pepper, Lexington. 
MONTANA, 
Rupert L. Clark, Sweetgrass. 
Charles J. Bell, Wisdom. 
NEBRASKA, 
Oscar E. Spethmann, Valentine. 
NEVADA. 
Albert Y. Werner, Gardnerville. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Robert T. Wade, Morehead City. 


OHIO. 
John E. Futhey, Adena. 
Elmer A, Taylor, MeConnellsville. 


TEXAS. 
Charles R. Hart, Montague. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, April 29, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, without whom nothing is 
strong, nothing is holy, so move upon the hearts of men every- 
where that they may fix their minds upon the eternal values 
of life, 

For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 

The light of the body is the — 3 if therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light: 

But if thine Ne be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 
3 — — the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 

arkness 

No man can serve two masters: for eithér he will hate the one, and 
love the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. 
Ye can not serve God and mammon. 

The age is full of deception, deceit, selfish ambitions, and thou- 
sands are suffering for the necessities of life, which are abundant 
for all. Hasten the day, we beseech Thee, when brotherly love 
shall come, that we may return, and that right speedily, to the 
normal, when every man shall worship Thee under his own 
vine and fig tree and none shall make him afraid, for Thou art 
God and Thou knowest the heart of every man; thus we hope, 
and aspire, and pray. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

OPERATIONS OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to make 
a statement of about two minutes in length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. On April 13 I placed in the Recorp a compara- 
tive statement of certain expenses connected with the opera- 
tion of farm-land banks. It is found on page 5626 of the 
RECORD. 

I wish to call attention to the last column under table 3, 
which lists the average cost of appraisal of profits and organ- 
izations to February 29, 1920, per $1,000. In that column the 
Federal land bank at St. Louis is credited with a cost of $4.39 
per thousand, or the second highest in the system. This average 
of $4.39, which was furnished by the bank to the board in mak- 
ing up the statement, is based upon the total loans recommended 
by the appraisers, and not as called attention to in a footnote 
that accompanies the table, which was that it was based upon 
the total amount. Now. the cost of appraisal, if based upon 


the total number of loans considered by the Federal land bank 
at St. Louis, would be $2.17 per thousand instead of $4.39, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the rural-credits 

The SPEAKER, 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
ot my remarks in the Recoxp on the soldiers’ bonus legis- 
ation. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 13266, 
being the District appropriation bill, and disagree to all the 
amendments of the Senate, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the District ap- 
propriation bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. Is there objection [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. Davis 
of Minnesota, Mr. Craarron, and Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent may I 
make a statement on behalf of the coordinate legislative branch 
of the Government, that this appropriation bill as it comes to 
the House carries less than when it left the House? So far as 
I can recall in all my years of service here this is the first time 
that an appropriation bill has returned from the Senate reduced 
in amount. That is so remarkable a fact that I think it is 
worthy of mention. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
resolution ef thanks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in to-day’s Recorp in refer- 
ence te a certain passport provision in the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular appropriation bill, now in conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp upon the 
passport provision of the Diplomatie bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. The 
Diplomatic and Consular bill has not gone to conference, has it? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The conference report has been made, 
anyhow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I should have so stated. The 
report of the conferees appears in Tuesday's RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr, Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes a 
similar request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the rural credit legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the sub- 
ject of rural credit legislation. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears nore. 


RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the 
order entered yesterday, by unanimous consent I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
S. 1699. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill S. 1699. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. And pending that, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to see whether an arrangement for limitation of time in 
general debate can be made, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
man to make about it? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I would suggest that the general debate 
be confined to the bill and be limited to two hours—one hour to 
a side. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. I have a good many re- 
quests for time over here of 10 and 15 minutes each, I would 
suggest that an hour and a half on a side would be better. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman has requests that will 
occupy the full 90 minutes if allotted to him under that arrange- 
ment? 7 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


It seems to me we ought to pass a 


The 


What suggestion has the gentle- 


1920. 


Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina, 
expect other requests alsa 

Mr, LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate on this bill be limited to three hours—one- 
half to be controlled by the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Sone and one-half by myself—the debate to be limited 
to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate be limited to three hours, 
and all confined to the bill, half of the time to be controlled by 
himself and half by the gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Gopwin]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from North Carolina whether 
or not that takes care of the time that has been requested? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Yes, sir; this takes care of 
all the time I have requests for. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey that the House resolve itself into th 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service, with Mr. MCATHOR in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for one hour and a half. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, I am in favor of the passage of this bill, Senate bill 
1699, known as the Lehlbach-Sterling bill, passed by the Senate 
April 3, 1920, and amended by the House Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service, for the’retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service of the United States. I am for it because I 
believe it is a long step in the right direction for a just and 
scientific treatment of our Government employees, because it 
makes possible a more efficient personnel in the handling of 
our Government business. 

It is quite evident to anyone who has studied the business of 
our Government that we need to introduce into our various gov- 
ernmental departments more of business efficiency, and while it 
is not possible that in a republican form of government we can 
ever hope to have the same degree of efficiency as obtains in pri- 
vate business or in well-regulated corporations, yet I do believe 
that even in a republican form of government such as ours we 
can have a much larger degree of business efficiency than now 
obtains, and it is my opinion that we must eliminate, in 
many of our departments and bureaus, large numbers of in- 
efficient help and cut down the number of employees. Indeed, we 
must have a real house cleaning in every one of these depart- 
ments, especially in the departments which have grown like 
mushrooms during the recent emergency of the Great War. 
Thousands of employees should be dismissed from the service, 
and a larger degree of efficiency demanded of the balance of the 
employees. This, in my judgment, can only be done when the 
administration and Congress address themselves to the fact that 
we must have in our government both economy and efficiency, 
and that is what is contemplated under the bill now before us for 
discussion and passage. 

Our slogan must be fewer employees in most of our depart- 
ments, but greater efficiency in all. Eliminate the drones and in- 


Yes, I think so; and I 


crease the pay and the possibilities of scientific advancement for 
those who are efficient and remain in the service. This is the 
best way of improving our efficiency and increasing our morale. 
The awful waste now apparent must be eliminated, and this re- 
tirement bill will assist the departments and the administrative 
‘bureaus to do this. The large army of war emergency clerks 
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should be reduced at once to a basis of immediate need, and the 
slogan should not be fewer hours and bigger pay, but a more ade- 
quate pay and a larger efficiency. We must introduce all along 
the line scientific methods of reclassification and a proper basis 
for advancement or promotion—promotions to be based on a 
system of efficiency and service. At the present time, in my 
opinion, the Government is paying too dearly for want of a real, 
system of coordination and cooperation in the various depart- 
ments, and through a lack of an efficient program of promotions 
based on real merit and service, 

In our Government service we should insist on the common-, 
sense system used in our most highly organized business enter- 
prises, both private and corporate. The Government must deal 
on the square with these employees and the employees must do 
their utmost to make the service efficient. Secretary Lane has, 
in my judgment, struck the keynote when he said: 

And now, in parting, 


experience here. Wash 
drawin. 


brains and in character. It is honest beyond any commercial standard. 
t wishes to do everything that will promote tlie public 8 But it 
is poorly organized for 7 wer men of 


take responsibility. 
rotective sense 
TUS 

are t 


keep pace with the Nation’s requirements. We could save money for 
retion as to how we should use that’ 
given us. For the body of the civil servants there should be quicker 
romotion or discharge and a sure insurance when disability comes.’ 
r the higher administrative officers there should be salaries twice as 
high as those now given and they should be made to feel that they are 
the ones responsible for the work of the department; the head ing, 
merely an adviser and a constructor of policies. As matters are now, 
devised there are too few in the Government whose business it is to 
pian Every man is held to details, to the narrower view, which comes, 
often to be the department view or some sort of parochial view. We, 
need for the day that is here and upon us men who have little to do 
bnt study the problems of the time and test their capacity at meeting 
them. In a word, we need more opportunity for planning, engineering, 
he hire er e above, and more fixed authority and responsibility, 
ow. 


The Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, has written a letter in which he refers to defects in our 
departmental organizations when he says: 

I do not hesitate to say that I could run the Navy Department more 
efficiently in every way with 15 r cent fewer employees if I could| 
have authority to take the salaries of these employees and add the 
amount, in my discretion, to the pay of those who are experts in their 
own line of work and who would command far higher pay in private| 
employ. I have in mind the men who are making eed, but will not 
stay under present conditions. 

This bill is not perfect, but it is the best bill that the com- 
bined judgment of all the Government departments affected. 
could bring forth. It is based upon the best scientific research’ 
made of the various pension or retirement plans now in force 
in this and other countries of the world. It has the approval 
of all the Cabinet officers and of the department heads in- 
volved and of the rank and file of the official leaders and indi- 
viduals of the employees affected. 

The functions of a pension system should be twofold: First, 
to secure a better and more efficient service to the employer; and, 
second, a protection against the risk of dependence and of old; 
age or disability of the employees. For economic efficiency the 
employer, whether a government, a corporation, or an indi- 
vidual, has found it to his interest to establish some pension 
system which will enable the old or disabled employees to re- 
tire under proper and helpful conditions. The obligation rest- 
ing upon the employer is both a financial and a moral one 
financial because of the economic efficiency and better service 
to be obtained, and moral because of the better and happier 
conditions to be brought to the whole group of laborers em- 
ployed. 

The unanimous testimony of the heads of the executive de- 
partments is that some such measure as the one under con- 
templation is an economic necessity in the efficient administra- 
tion of our Government. The three factors that must govern 
in the consideration of this problem are humanity, economy, ' 
and efficiency. As to the humanity of it, it is only necessary 
to refer briefly to the long period of service of these people, 
to their low salaries, and to the high cost of living, and to 
realize what is emphatically true—that the people of the United 
States are not willing that a man or woman who has served 
faithfully for a lifetime shall be cast out on the street or upon 
the mercy of his kin. 

It is quite evident that the removal of a sufficient number of 
inefficient employees will permit efficlency and dispatch of 
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business and help to put the Government on a business basis 
such as obtains to-day in any well-regulated business concern. 

Pension systems are now maintained by nearly all of the 
foreign Governments, notably France, England, and Germany. 
In our own country several systems of pensions are in opera- 
tion, both contributory and noncontributory. Teachers’ pen- 
sions, both by States and cities, are common. Superannuated 
preachers’ funds are now maintained by all the leading religious 
denominations. Police and firemen’s pensions are common in 
most of our large cities, Railroads, banks, and insurance com- 
panies and large mercantile establishments maintain and oper- 
ate very complete systems of pensions. In most of these systems 
‘pensions for superannuation or retirement are granted to em- 
ployees retiring at 60 to 70 years of age after from 10 to 30 
‘years of service. The employing companies have, as a rule, so 
restricted the age limit for entering their service that the usual 
‘maximum age is now 45 years. Pensioners are usually allowed 

o engage in gainful occupations, but may not reenter the com- 
pany’s service. 

Most of the large railroad systems have retirement or pen- 

sion funds established. For example, the Baltimore & Ohi 
Railroad Co. has a relief department divided into three sections, 
known as the relief, savings, and pension divisions, The fund 
for the payment of pensions is supported by the company and 
was put into operation in 1884. 
A Organized society, expressed in governments, corporations, 
òr private associations, has adopted many forms of aid and 
relief funds and insurance funds of various kinds, and in later 
years superannuation or retirement funds based on scientific 
study for the purpose of not only benefiting the pensioners, 
but for the efficiency and general betterment of the service, 
have been adopted, and it is to this phase of the subject that I 
desire to address myself to-day. 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman intend to put in the RECORD 
the number and percentage of ineflicient employees? 8 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I Will say to the gentleman that 
it will be my purpose to do so. 

A CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT LAW HAS BEEN INDORSED BY BOTH 

DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN PARTIES. 

The Democratic Party in its national platform of 1916 has 
this to say with reference to a retirement law: 

We believe in an equitable establishment of retirement law pro- 
viding for the retirement of superannuates and disabled employees of 
the "civil service to the end that a higher standard of efficiency may 
be maintained. 

The Republican Party in its national platform of 1912 makes 
this significant statement: ; 

We favor legislation to make possible the equitable retirement of 
disabled and superannuated members of the civil service in order that 
a higher standard of efficiency may be maintained, 

This bill, therefore, ought to have the unanimous support of 
every Democrat and every Republican. This measure should 
not be put in the sense of a partisan measure at all. Indeed, 
Mr. Chairman, as a new Member I am impressed with the fact 
that too often we omit real constructive legislation by injecting 
too much of partisan spirit. I feel that when it comes to real 
constructive legislation the question ought not to be whether 
it is to help the Democratic Party or the Republican Party, but 
the question ought to be, “ Will it help the American people?” 
{Applause.] 

We should be concerned to-day with a large reconstruction 

rogram. Our Government must be put on a business basis. 

Ve must have a budget system. We must assist our taxpayers 
by reducing all possible waste and inefficiency, 

I wish to make this observation, however, that collectively we 

are all for reduction of appropriations and taxes, and each Con- 
gressman is flooded with letters and telegrams pleading to cut 
down appropriations and reduce taxation; but, individually, 
there is not a measure up for which appropriations are asked 
in which there are not thousands of telegrams and letters sent 
to individual Congressmen and Senators pleading for some 
particular item of appropriation to be doubled and trebled. 
- Fortunately, however, for us to-day this measure—as agreed 
to unanimously by our committee and passed by the Senate 
and approved by all our departmental heads, and by that wizard 
of finance, our Government actuary, Mr. McCoy, who states 
that this measure produces not only efficiency and business 
methods but actually reduces our taxes by millions of dollars 
annually, and in efficiency wfll mean a saving of $18,000,000 
annually to our Government—does reduce taxes and eliminate 
waste in our Government. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 


I will yield to the gentle- 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes, 
man from Oklahoma, 2 

Mr. HASTINGS. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the report is unanimous? z 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 
of the committee. 

b ti HASTINGS. So there is no minority report upon this 
Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 
Mr. HASTINGS, 

committee? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes; it is. 

Mr, HASTINGS. And all the Cabinet officers? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. As far as I know. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
there would be a saving of $18,000,000 in efficiency? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes. Our Government actuary 
makes the statement that the efficiency of the service will be 
increased at least 5 per cent, which is equivalent to over $18,- 
000,000 per year on the present number of civil-service employees, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is, by enacting this law? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes; by this retirement bill, and 
I wish to say that we can do nothing more just and humane 
ag 5 75 our faithful Government employees than by passing 

8 5 

Mr. CRISP. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. I should like to know if the gentleman can give 
us nay estimate as to how much this bill will cost the Govern- 
men 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. It will approximate about 
$9,000,000 a year and it may run up to $15,000,000 a year and 
possibly more as the number of employees increases, but that 
is relative according to the increase of the number of employees 
and the increase of salaries. The contribution by employees 
being fixed at 21 per cent on their salaries would naturally 
reduce the amount paid by the Government and increase that 
paid by the employees should their salaries be increased over 
the present salary standard. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I am sorry, but I must hurry on. 
I would like to yield, but my time is limited. 

Thousands and thousands of employees now upon the pay roils 
should be eliminated. The employees should feel that as they 
give their best to their Government they should be paid adequate 
salaries and be given the chance of proper promotions. And, Mr, 
Chairman, this is what I contend this bill will do for our Goy- 
ernment in providing a proper basis of retirement of our em- 
ployees and provide for a proper basis of promotion. 

Pension systems of several kinds are as old as the Roman Em- 
pire, but not until in recent years have pension systems been 
placed on a thoroughly scientific basis, built upon actuarial 
tables, Pensions as rewards for services in military or naval 
activities or for distinguished contributions in the fields of dis- 
covery, art, science, or literature have been quite common for 
centuries past. But recent years have brought pensions into 
the field of industry and labor as a distinct aid to efficiency in 
public and private life. 

We now recognize that both private and public service are 
sure to become impaired as a result of the waste and demorali- 
zation brought about by retaining in the service employees who 
are no longer efficient because of infirmity or old age. It is gen- 
erally agreed that in all our Government departments to-day 
there are thousands of worn-out employees who should be re- 
tired, as their retention prevents the promotion of younger and 
abler men and women. Our present system of retaining in the 
service men and women incapacitated is extravagantly expen- 
sive to our Government and contributes to the inefficiency of 
our governmental departments. 

Congress and our Government administration must of neces- 
sity see to it that a square deal is given to the faithful Federal 
employees of our Government, and the Federal employee who is 
shirking his duty and only looks for pay day to come around 
should be eliminated with the greatest of haste, as he would be 
in any well-regulated business concern. I therefore appeal to 
both Democrats and Republicans to throw all partisanship aside 
when it comes to a measure of this kind and have only one aim 
in view, and that is the efficiency and economy in our govern- 
mental administration. And, speaking to the majority party 
to-day, I wish to say that we can do nothing more just and en- 
hance in a larger degree the economy and efficiency of Govern- 
ment administration than by granting to our Government em- 
ployees in the classified civil service a retirement plan such as 
is contemplated under the pending bill. The Republican Party, 


Yes. It is a unanimous report 


No; there is not. 
It is indorsed by all the members of the 


1920. 
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ever known as the party of efficiency in public service, would 
add to its long list of large achievements another most worthy 
achievement of governmental efficiency and social justice by 
passing overwhelmingly the pending retirement bill. 

In the broadest and deepest sense our duty as national legis- 
lators is not to legislate as Democrats or Republicans but as 
Americans. The final determination of our vote on important 
measures should not be whether it will help the Democratic 
Party or the Republican Party, or whether it will mean our own 
return to Congress, but rather will it help the American people? 
At present our American Government is drifting like a ship 
without a pilot. We have no Chief Executive to direct in a 
large and true sense its destiny. Cabinet officers are not even 
permitted to function in their various departments and to use 
their best initiative without danger of dismissal. The apparent 
indifference of the executive branch of our Government to carry- 
ing out the legislation enacted by Congress has brought about a 
very serious condition in our country to-day—a condition that 
must not be permitted to continue much longer, and which we 
fervently hope will end by March 4, 1921. [Applause.] 

Much of the unrest and chaos to-day in our social and indus- 
trial life and the apparent inability to stop unscrupulous 
profiteering both by rich and poor, high and low, by greedy 
capital both private and corporate, and by grasping labor, led by 
Bolsheviki and radicals, is due largely to the policy in- 
augurated during the war emergency to truckle to greedy 
capital on the one hand, making it possible to make uncon- 
scionable profits at the expense of the Government and the 
public, and, on the other hand, to bow to every mandate of 
labor, exacting higher and higher wages and shorter and shorter 
hours. Indeed, I desire to say right here, with all the earnest- 
ness of my soul, that during the war emergency the administra- 
tion and Congress should have had the nerve and courage, as 
well as statesmanlike vision, to have conscripted both capital 
and labor as well as the lives of our dear boys—the flower of our 
Nation’s dearest and noblest asset. Then, as the boys fought, 
bled, and died in the trenches on Flanders Fields to make the 
world safe and humanity free at a dollar a day, our labor and 
capital at home could not have demanded, as they did, the emer- 
gency advantages which have led, in my judgment, to much of 
the high cost of living due to unconscionable profits by greedy 
capital, individual and corporate, and unreasonable demands in 
high wages and short hours by our labor unions. 

I am a friend of labor, and I came from the ranks of labor. 
I shall always stand for honest toil and for honest capital. I 
shall continue to stand and vote for the interest of both as long 
as they stand for the interest of our Republic and for a square 
deal to all. But I am persuaded that 69,000 millionaires made 
by war profiteering during the four years of the Great War and 
the labor unions demanding billions in increased wages and 
shorter hours have been indifferent in a large degree to the 
welfare of our public, the third side in the great triangle of our 
Nation’s interest, who have been long-suffering and patient to 
the very limit. Both capital and labor have, in my judgment, 
not been willing to remedy the great need of our social and 
economic life to-day for a larger production, a better distribu- 
tion, and for a larger conservation for the common good of all. 
Bach seemingly is demanding the last pound of flesh from a 
patient and long-suffering public. 

Between the fight of the 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 of organized 
labor on the one side and organized capital on the other, the 
35,000,000 or 40,000,000 of. unorganized labor and the rank and 
file of our American citizenship, the long-suffering and patient 
public, have been sacrificed between the upper and the nether 
millstone, which have been grinding the public without regard 
and mercy. And to-day this patent and long-suffering majority 
is rising to the knowledge of the fact that it is utterly sacrificed 
to greed and lust of capital and utter selfishness and disregard 
by organized labor. Now let both unite with the ranks of 
American life and industry and demand the square deal to all 
and special privileges and class legislation to none. Let us be 
the servant of all but the slave of none. [Applause.] 

No true and self-respecting Representative or Senator can 
submit to the selfish and self-centered demands of organized 
labor on the one side, demanding less hours with increased pay, 
including Plumb plans and coal strikes, and, on the other side, 
the utterly selfish and greedy lust of power and special privileges 
so forcibly expressed by the Steel Trust in its Pittsburgh steel- 
plus base, and the past method of the Standard Oil Co; in 
strangling all competition, and the old railway method of first 
destroying all competition and then raising rates, and the all- 
persuasive monopoly of the packers’ combines. [Applause.] 

In this land of majority rule no minority selfishness shall 
ever have the ascendency; in this land of freedom each rising 
sun shall shine on “the land of the free and the home of the 


brave”; in this land the Stars and Stripes shall protect equally 
beneath its folds the rich and the poor, the high and the low, the 
ignorant and the leamed, and its future shall spell the hope of 
equality, justice, and equal opportunities. The ideals of a 
minority, when they are right and devoid of selfishness, can be 
brought to the attention of the American people and approved 
by the majority under our present system of constituted law 
and order. [Applause.] 

We are living to-day in times of great unrest and social and 
economic discontent, yet pregnant with great opportunities for 
consecrated wealth and loyal labor to work out a destiny mighty 
with promise for peace and happiness. Change the awful tide 
for selfish power for the higher and nobler ambition for heroic 
service, and you will make at once humanity more helpful and 
the world more free. The old foundations of error, inequality, 
fixed wrong, stereotyped injustice, selfish ambitions, gruelling 
aims, and material aggrandizement are to-day in a fluid mass 
melted in the fire of the world's awful conflict. The hopes and 
aspirations of mankind to-day are ready to be led by the spirit 
of freedom, justice, and patriotism to nobler resolves and higher 
consecrations, ready to become conscious instruments of social 
good, universal happiness, and nation-wide and world-wide 
freedom of body, mind, and soul. 

The remedy, in my judgment, is plain. Capital must become 
more generous and labor must become more faithful. Both 
must clasp hands across the chasm that now divides them in a 
spirit of real cooperation and with a heart and mind actuated 
by the principles of the Son of Man to the end that they will 
serve their Nation and their generation in the highest and 
truest sense. Thus only can we bring about a larger production 
and a proper conservation of our national resources, including 
money and industry. Selfishness, greed, and profiteering must 
cease. 

The great game of grabbing and holding without conscience 
and regard for our fellow men must stop. The india-rubber 
conscience produced as an aftermath of the great World War 
in the ranks of both labor and capital, rich and poor, high and 
low, must be changed to the principles enunciated by Christ 
in the Sermon on the Mount or we shall suffer utter defeat 
and chaos. All the forces of the Government and the people 
must be united in a spirit of constructive cooperation and 
deep filial concern if we shall hope to make our Nation socially 
happy and economically contented. The real constructive pro- 
gram needed by our Nation and the world to-day is to just get 
back to first principles of civilization and Christianity and 
build upon the eternal Rock of Ages to the end that farm, mine, 


and factory shall produce its utmost and be conserved and 


distributed for the welfare and betterment of mankind. The 
future growth and glory of our Nation still rest on what Roose- 
velt called the “square deal to all.“ We must still build on 
the primal rights of mankind as a unit and not upon the rights 
of single individuals or even groups or classes. These ideas 
are American in their truest and highest sense and make a 
government “of the people, for the people, and by the people.” 
This idea of universal liberty and universal well-being is the 
only hope that will fulfill the promises of the immortal Dec- 
laration of Independence and will verify the vision of our 
immortal founders. It is this idea, truly American, that to-day 
must elevate the intellectual spirit of our Nation and deepen 
the channels of our moral and spiritual life. [Applause.] 


BRIEF HISTORY OF EFFORTS TO SECURE CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT 
LEGISLATION, 


Beginning with the year 1889, the first real effort was made 
to secure the enactment of a civil-service retirement law, which 
took the form of a bill introduced by Representative Brosius, of 
Pennsylvania. This initial effort contemplated that the annuities 
or pensions to be paid the superannuated or retired employees 
were to be created by a common fund made up of contributions 
from the entire classified civil service as constituted and or- 
ganized. This plan of commingling the contributions of the em- 
ployees was fundamentally inequitable and actuarily unsound. 
It was the application of the so-called tontine plan of insurance 
to a retirement scheme. 

Shortly after the introduction of the Brosius bill the civil- 
service employees organized, in March 1900, about 20 years ago, 
the United States Civil Service Retirement Association. At first 
this organization limited its activities to the civil-service em- 
ployees connected with the Federal Government in the District 
of Columbia. No substantial progress was made in the effort 
to impress the Congress with the need for this legislation until 
10 years later, when the various civil-service organizations, prin- 
cipally composed of postal employees, began the active agita- 
tion throughout the United States for the enactment of an 
equitable civil-service retirement law. 
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There seems to have been two schools of thought as to the 
most desirable way of providing for the retirement of the aged 
and disabled employees of the classified civil service of the 
Government. Some contended—and it is only fair to say that 
these constituted the great majority of the civil-service em- 
ployees—that the Federal Government should pay the entire cost 
of pensioning its aged and disabled civil-service employees. 
Others insisted that the retiring allowances should be made up 
by individual contributions of the employees, based upon their 
salaries, with varying percentages of deduction, with the proviso 
that the Government would supplement the individual contri- 
butions by recognizing its liability to the extent of providing 
the necessary appropriations to cover past or back services. 

Only within a very recent period have these two schools of 


thought been brought into complete harmony, which is now ex- | 


emplified in the Lehlbach-Sterling retirement bill, now under 
consideration. The underlying principle of this bill is the recog- 
nition of the contractual relationship between the Government 
on the one hand as the employer and the civil-service personnel 
on the other hand as the employees. In other words, this bill 
attempts to recognize the principle, as far as it is possible to do 
so, that the cost of providing retirement annuities should be 
divided between the Government and its employees. 

The underlying theory of a so-called contribution system 
where the individual beneficiaries contribute a percentage of 
their wages or compensation is predicated upon the idea that 
such a plan will encourage thrift and stimulate the employee to 
a higher effort in the discharge of his official duties besides 
giving him a voice in the management of the fund thus created. 

It may be of interest to note at this point that the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in a recent bulletin 
published by it sets out in as brief a form as it is possible to 
state it the evils of a pension system where the beneficiaries do 
not contribute to the creation of their own annuities. I quote 
from a report of the foundation published in February, 1919: 

A pension system paid out of income, whether of a ——— or of 
a corporation, at no cost to the beneficiary is expensive ond all antici- 
pation. Its cost is not only impossible estimate in advance, but has 
proved an e burden even to the practically unlimited income of 

‘ernm 
~ oe rience shows further that, while under the noncontributory par 
the beneficiary appears to get something for nothing, it is certain that 
in a limited number of years thé pension will be absorbed in the wa 
or sal schedule and become practically deferred pay, received by only 
a mino of those interested. 

The ect of the so-called free pension upon the individual is dis- 
timctly demoralizing. The notion of getting something for nothi 
ap) s to our universal human nature, but it is a prolific breeder 
human selfishness. Not only is this true, but the lifting from the 
shoulders of the individual of a . and rightfully 
his, is a source of weakness not of strength. t society 3 fa the 
machinery under which the individual shall be able to discharge his 
obligation without making an unreasonable demand either upon his 
financial resources or upon his self-control. 


As a result of an extended study of all pension systems, both 
in this country and abroad, the commission intrusted with this 
work formulated as a part of its report the following principles 
upon which a sound pension system should rest. 

In further suppert of the so-called partly contributory system 
of retirement as exemplified by the bill under consideration, I 
quote Mr. Paul Studensky in his pamphlet entitled “ The pension 
problem and the philosophy of contributions,” in which he sum- 
marizes the relative advantages and disadvantages of the three 
distinct types of pension schemes: 

1. THE WHOLLY CONTRIBUTORY SYSTEM. 

1. It embodies no public purpose, for it is usually established by the 
employees as their private association for their own benefit. The em- 
pors manage it themselyes, while the Government and the publie haye 

interest in the matter. 

2. In the course of time the measure proves unfair to the employees 
and inadequate for the Goyernment and ds to considerable bitterness. 
The employees realize that the pension is of benefit not only to them 
but also to the public, and they consider unfair that they alone should 

tribute. Frequenti, „too, they take an extreme viewpoint that it does 
not benefit them but benefits only the public and that they should be 
absolyed, therefore, from contribu The Government realizes that 
the system could more adequately benefit the public if it were reorganized 
and managed partly or en ly with that purpose in view. As a result 
of the movement, either a s dy is granted or employees’ contributions 
are altogether abolished, the Government assuming the entire cost. At 
the same time the Government takes either part or the entire manage- 
ment out of the hands of employees. Thus the system changes to a 
partly or noncontributory basis. 

3. The abandonment of wholly contributory systems is accelerated by 
the fact that the employees always fix their contributions so low that 
the fund breaks déwn after a few years of operation. 

4. If their contributions were high, they would lead to an increase of 

thereby shifting a part of the employees’ pension burden upen 
the tarnafes in another form 


5. It affords no basis for the establishment of a sound actuarial Sys- 
tem, because the cost of benefits, especially at higher ages, would be 
absolutely impossible for the employees alone to bear. 

ll, THE NONCONTRIBUTORY SYSTEM. 

1. It is autocratic, more or less discretionary with the higher officials, 

and dangerous, therefore, to the independence of employees. It is estab- 


lished by the employer for the purpose of gaining a greater control over 


the efficiency of the service by retiring the supera 

the active members of the force with forfeiture of all pension: 
rights in case of their dismissal or resignation. It regards the employee 
merely as a machine and ignores his needs and desires. It gives him no 


nnuated and by threat- 


voice in the management of the le 

2. It is inequitable between the older and younger employees. It 
focuses the attention upon the ediate retirement of the aged mem- 
bers. Its natural tendency is to provide no benefits for the contin- 
gencies which threaten the young employee, such as early disability, 
early death, resignation and dismissal, but to provide increased benefi 
to the fortunate ones who remain in the service until old age. 

3. As the pension disbursements increase they ress the wages of 
the younger employees, with a result that the pension becomes a de- 
ferred pay” and the system becomes contributory under Stageiee in a 
most inequitable form. The younger generation pays for the benefits of 
1 mre ae no ign peat — mu : he pays. í 

a ves a group of employees from any obligation to saye. 
This is harmful to the individual 8 us well as the society at large. 
It meets the condemnation of the public which promotes voluntary and 
ene savings and it is eventually substituted by a contributory 

5. It becomes too rosty for the Government. The latter is forced 
to request the employees to contribute and changes it to a partly con- 
tributory basis. he are involves much ter complications than 
would have taken place had that basis been adopted from the beginning. 
It has been abandoned almost everywhere abroad and must be aban- 
doned in this country. è 

6. Its basis is ill adapted to the establishment of a sound actuarial 
system which involves the building of a reserve, because the cest of such 
2 Feber 2 be too great from the very outset for the Government 

7. Its exclusive application to a certain group of or all public em- 
esl ey affords an argument against the estabionument of contributory 
systems for all other wage earners. It blocks, therefore, the spreading 
of the social insurance movement. 


III. THE PARTLY CONTRIBUTORY SYSTEM. 


1. It is a compromise between the foregoing two extreme systems. 

2. It harmoniously combines with social insurance and with its prin- 
ciple that every worker must participate in the cost of his protection, 

3. It is a joint undertaking which involves mutual benefits and a two- 
fold purpose—on the one hand, insuring the employees and their dcpend- 
ents against want in old age, d ty, death and, to some extent, 
resignation and dismissal ; on the other hand, facilita: tion 
of the inefficient from the service and 

4. It tends to give both sides an 

5. It promotes a clear distinction 
side 3 what it pays; itis not intended either to reduce or increase 
the wages, does not depress the wage, and does not become a “ deferred 


** 


6. It makes possible the establishment of a financially sound system, 
the cost of which amounts to 10 or 11 per cent, or even more, by divid- 
ing the cost and requiring the employees to pay 5 or 6 per cent, as is 

being done all over the world. 
7. Concurrently with its adoption for both present e oyees and 
ts” and privileges are g swept 


new entrants, the old “vested righ 
aye. it is a system which pro; in harmony with social evolution 
while the other systems are dying, and it expresses the growing mutual 
responsibilities which make for a greater democracy and a happier 
community. 

It may be of interest to call attention at this point to a plan 
which has been adopted by the city of New York in pensioning its 
school-teachers. This plan is essentially a fifty-fifty plan, where 
the employees contribute one-half the cost and the city of New 
York the other one-half for the purpose of creating the indi- 
vidual annuity. 

Prior to the adoption of the plan a committee was appointed 
by the mayor of the city of New York, and this committee under- 
took, during the course of its investigation, to study the details 
of some 9 or 10 different plans at that time in existence of pen- 
sioning municipal employees of the city of New York. 

The committee made its report on December 8, 1915, and I 
quote from that report the following statement: 


In this report, therefore, following good ae elsewhere, and — 
in 


by the past mistakes of New York ing with pension problems, 
a proposal is made to organize a r mént system which be free, 
on the one hand, of uncertainties, and, on the other, will provide a means 


just to ee and taxpayers alike for its financing. It is by no 
means maintained that the conclusions set forth in the report are final. 
They are presented with a view to complete discussion and with the 
expectation that they will be changed in the lieht of fuller wisdom and 
possibly more mature thought which this will produce. What- 
ever may be the judgment on the recommendations, the facts are plainly 
told so that there is provided a pers taa basis for considering the two 
major questions involyed in the problem: First, what shall be the con- 
ditions of retirement? Second, how shall the cost of meeting these con- 


that the entire cos 
the burden on taxpa 


The middle course of equal division of cost is suggested with the ade- 

uate safeguard of the interest of teachers that in case they withdraw 
trom the service prior to retirement their contributions shall re- 
turned to them th compound interest.. 

I wish to conclude my statement in the discussion of plang 
with the following excerpt from the report of the commission 
appointed by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, which had under consideration the reorganization of 


1920. 
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the original scheme for pensioning superannuated teachers un- 
der this benefaction. a 


[Excerpt from report of commission appointed by the 8 Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching to consider a provisional plan 
for a pension system.] ~ 

1. 


1. The function of a pension system is to secure to the individual who 
participates in it protection against the risk of dependence due to old 
age or to disability. 

2. The obligation to secure this protection for himself and for his 
family rests first upon the individual. This is one of the primary obli- 

tions of the existing l order. Society has done its best for the 
ndividual when it provides the machinery by which he may obtain this 
protection at a cost within his reasonable ability to pay. 

3. Men either on salary or on wages are, in the economic sense, em- 
pore The employer, whether a government, a corporation, or an 
ndividual, has a direct financial interest in the establishment of some 
pension system which shall enable old or disabled eis ee to retire 
under satisfactory conditions. In addition, society demands to-day that 
the employer assume some part in the moral and social betterment of 
his employees. The obligation of the employer to cooperate in sustain- 
ing a pension system is primarily a financial one, and, in the second 
place, a moral one, 

4. A pension system designed for any group of industrial or voca- 
ong workers should rest upon the cooperation of employee and em- 
ployer, 

5. Teachers’ pensions should be stipendiary in character, amounting 
to a fair proportion of the active pay. 

11. : 

1. In actuarial terms a pension is a deferred annuity upon the life 
of one or more individuals, payable upon the fulfillment of certain 
conditions, 

2. In order that an individual participating in a pension system may 
be assured of his annuity when due, one condition is indispensable: 
There must be set aside year by year the reserve necessary, with its 
accumulated interest, to provide the annuity at the age agreed upon, 
On no other conditions can the participator obtain a satisfactory con- 
tract. The man of 30 who participates in a pension plan under which 
he expects an annuity 35 or 40 years in the future, will take some risk 
ot disappointment in accepting any arrangement less secure than a 
contractual one. 

3. A pension system conducted upon the actuarial basis of setting 
aside year by year the necessary reserve is the only pension system 
whose cost can be accurately estimated in advance, 

4. A method by which a pension is paid for in advance in annual or 
monthly installments is the most practical 
for purchasing a deferred annuity, provided that the contributions begin 
early in the employee's career, and provided also that the contributions 

id in year by year receive the benefit of the current interest for safe 
nvestments. 

5. As a matter of practical administration, a pension system should 
apply to a group whose members live under comparable financial and 
economic conditions. To attain its full purpose participation in the 
pension system to the extent of an agreed minimum should form a con- 
dition of entering the service or employment the members of which are 
cooperating in the pension system. 


HISTORY OF CIVIL-SERVICK PENSIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

A brief history of civil-service pensions in Great Britain will 
be found in Senate Document No. 290, Sixty-first Congress, sec- 
ond session, the material embraced therein having been pre- 
pared by Mr. Herbert D. Brown, at present the chief of the 
Bureau of Efficiency, under direction of the then Commissioner 
of Labor. 

The first general law on the subject of superannuation was 
passed by Parliament in 1810, amended by the act of 1822, and 
later by the acts of 1824 and 1829. These several amendments 
were intended to extend the provisions of the original act to 
new classes of employees. 

The first comprehensive superannuation act passed by Parlia- 
ment was the act of 1834, under the provisions of which the em- 
ployees all were required to contribute a small percentage of 
their salaries to a common fund, out of which superannuation 
allowances were made to those reaching the retiring age, but 
where no provision was made for a refund of any portion of the 
individual contributions in the event of voluntary separation 
from the service or death before reaching the retirement age. 

The act proved to be inequitable and unsatisfactory. This 
led to the passage of the act of 1859, where the Government 
practically confiscated the entire amount of money remaining 
in the common fund under the act of 1834 and undertook to 
establish a straight civil pension plan, where the entire cost was 
to be borne by the Government, without any contributions from 
the individual employees. 

This later act likewise proved unsatisfactory and as early as 
1874 an agitation was begun by the civil-service employees of 
Great Britain asking for important amendments with addi- 
tional benefits, resulting in the appointment by Parliament of 
several royal commissions, which undertook to make a critical 
survey of the whole situation and to prove or disprove the state- 
ment of the employees that the practical administration of the 
act of 1859 resulted in substantially decreasing their salaries, 
because all persons who were placed in a pensionable class with 
an ultimate pension in view were compensated at a less rate of 
pay than those engaged upon the same or similar work who did 
not come within the pensionable class. 

It was therefore found that practically one person out of 
seven on an average lived long enough to enjoy the benefits of a 
retirement allowance, though, as a matter of fact, all persons, 


lan which can be devised. 


| eral employees and should be retained in the bill. 


as stated above, expecting to receive the benefit of a pension. 
were receiving less compensation than they otherwise would 
haye been paid. 

After 50 years of agitation, Parliament passed the act of 
September 20, 1909, and recognized in the amendments made 
that there was substantial merit in the contentions of the em- 
ployees as to the inequalities and inequities of the act of 1859. 

The present act under which civil-service employees of Great 
Britain are retired on account of age or disability Mr. Brown 
considers an indirect though essentially a contributory scheme, 
and in concluding his review of the several acts referred to 
summarizes his conclusion in part as follows: 

The conclusions to be drawn from Great Britain's century of experi- 
ence in pensioning its civil employees are very definite. That experi- 
ence shows that pensions paid out of the public treasury as pure 
gratuities are certain to be taken into account in fixing salaries, and a 
pension system thus becomes, in effect, a contributory system, As 
soon as the employees realize that they are contributing to their own 
pension they at once demand that, on separation from the service for 
any cause whatever, the value of their contributions shall be returned 
to them in some form, It is in recognition of the reluctance of human 
nature to give something for nothing—shown first by the officers of the 
Government in taking the pomon into account in fixing salaries, and 
next by the employees in their unwillingness to forfeit their contribu- 


tions under any circumstance—that the 
modified by the act of September 20, 19 


RETIRING AGES OF EMPLOYEES, 


The Lehibach-Sterling bill groups certain classes of employees 
for the purpose of establishing ages of retirement. Railway 
postal clerks under the provisions of this bill are eligible for 
retirement at 60 years of age after 15 years of service. Me- 
chanics, city and rural letter carriers, and post-office clerks 
retire at 62 years of age after 15 years of service, and all other 
employees, not embraced in the above-mentioned greups, retire 
at the age of 65 years after 15 years of service. 

The Smoot amendment, adopted by the Senate, eliminates the 
group arrangement and retires all employees at the age of TO 
years. In all retirement bills which have been thus far pre- 
sented the effort has been made to group, for the purpose of 
establishing ages of retirement, those employees whose occupa- 
tion is more or less hazardous. For example, railway postal 
employees, where the records of the Post Office Department 
show that this class of employees suffer physical breakdown 
earlier than perhaps any other class of civil-service workers. 

Statistics have been prepared to show that mechanics in the 
navy yards and in the arsenals also suffer earlier physical 
breakdown than do other classes of employees engaged in purely 
clerical work. The same has been found to be true of city and 
rural letter carriers, though the statistics as to rural letter 
carriers are not as complete as those with respect to city letter 
carriers and post-office clerks. This explains why mechanics, 
city and rural letter carriers, and post-oflice clerks have been 
put in a group by themselves in establishing the age of retire- 
ment. 

Of course it must be conceded that if all civil-service em- 
ployees are to be retired at the age of 70 years it will materially 
reduce the ultimate cost to the Government under the terms of 
the bill, but in justice to those groups of employees who are 
engaged in more or less hazardous employment an earlier age 
should, in justice and fairness to them, be fixed under the 
terms of this bill. As a compromise the groups of employees 
retiring at the ages of 60 and 62 might be advanced to 65, and 
all other workers retired at the age of 70. It may be of interest, 
however, to state that superannuated civil-service employees 
retired by Great Britain under the provisions of the act of 
September 20, 1909, to which reference has been made, are com- 
pulsorily retired at the age of 65. This is general as applied to 
civil-service employees in Great Britain. In France super- 
annuated civil-service employees are retired at the age of 68. 

Personally I agree with the committee of the House that the 
Smoot amendment should not obtain in this bill, as it in a large 
measure vitiates many of the good effects of the bill. The 
bill as it originally came from the House committee and as 
now amended by the House committee should obtain and be 
enacted into law, because it gives to the employees every ad- 
vantage to be gained under the Smoot amendment, and in ad- 
dition to this makes it possible for the Government to protect 
itself against keeping persons from 62 or 65 to the age of 70 
who are incompetent or for any reason unable to perform their 
duties efficiently. Under the House amendment it is possible 
for the Government to extend by two-year periods the time of 
superannuation of the Government employee, thus making him 
retire at about the age of 70 if he proves efficient and qualified 
in every way, but it also makes it possible for the Government 
to retire the man at 65 should he be found to be utterly ineffi- 
cient and incompetent. This elasticity works to the advantage 
both of the Government and of the effective and efficient 28 5 
One of the 


ension system of England was 


real reasons for making this bill is to effect efficiency and 
economy and to increase the morale of the entire Government 
employees. This, in my judgment, the Smoot amendment en- 
tirely nullifies and it should therefore not receive the approval 
of the House. The Smoot amendment absolutely forces the 
Government, as is now the case, to retain on the pay rolls all 
employees between the ages of 65 and 70 whether they are 
competent or not. 
WHAT WILL THE SYSTEM COST THE GOVERNMENT? 

From the best actuarial authorities and from the hearings 
presented it would be quite accurate to make the deduction 
that the Government would contribute over 62 per cent of the 
cost and the employees a little over 37 per cent of the cost. In 
fact, it is quite the opinion of those who have given this their 
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best and most thorough study that, under the terms of the bill, 
the Government will ultimately contribute about five-eighths of 
the cost and the employees about three-eighths. 

I am advised that the Lehlbach-Sterling bill, which in all 
essential particulars is identical in its provisions with the 
McKellar-Keating bill, has been the subject of extended and 
critical examination by the actuaries both in the employ of the 


Government and in private employ. I am advised that Mr. 
Joseph S. McCoy, Government actuary, connected with the 
Treasury Department, made an actuarial examination of the bill 
under consideration, and the report of his examination was sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment 
of the Senate. I take pleasure in quoting from his report as to 
the cost of the plan: 


Table ing what a 2: cent deduction from will amount to when the age of 65 is at cent reinvested x 
showing per salary iy the Ga S 4 per annually. Alsothe amount needed to be 


.38 | $2,179.19 
77 | 2,790. 80 

57| 3,432.00 

55| 3,959.02 

53| 3,664.39 

48| 3,340.79 

as | 2990.02 
769.36 | 2,615.58 
600. 70 2,220.00 


Per 
cent. 
$448.01 8| $5,770.63 $7, 213. 28 1 
1,385.42 24| 4,751.28 5, 929. 09 8 
2) 327.22 41| 3,632.61 s 4,602.76 18 
3,317.75 59 2804. 24 3508.30 38 
2,958. 63 58 | 2/354. 22 2,942.77 42 
2,754.55 61 1,954.13 2,442.66 45 
2,510.49 63| 1,598.46 1,998.08 49 
2, 230.90 66| 1,282 27 1,602. 84 53 
1,919.74 68| 1,001.17 1,215.48 57 


Excess over amount sufficient to pay annuity. 


From this table the following illuminating deductions can be 
made: s 

On the basic salary of $1,200 for the nine periods, the Gov- 
ernment will contribute about 66} per cent; on the $1,800 basic 
salary, the Government would contribute about 49; per cent; 
on the $2,000 basic salary, the Government would contribute 
about 44 per cent; and on the $2,500 basic salary, the Govern- 
ment would contribute about 33§ per cent; or, taking the aver- 
age on the four basic salaries for the several periods, the Gov- 
ernment would contribute about 48,4 per cent. 

The following letter by Jos. S. McCoy, the Government 
actuary, who is an authority on actuarial figures, is so replete 
with fundamental facts and illuminating information that I 
wish to insert it here in full: 

JANUARY 15, 1920. 


Hon. PAUL F. MYERS, 
Chief Clerk, Treasury Department. 

Dear Str: Referring to your letter of the Sth instant, relative to 
Senate bill 1699, proposing a scheme for the retirement of civil-service 
employees, I have to say as follows: 

The method of retiring employees in the classified service contained 
in Senate bill 1699 provides for the employees loaning the Government 
2% cent of their salaries at a rate of interest lower than that paid 
by Phe Government on its war ds. 

This loan, instead of having a fixed date of maturity, is to be repaid 
them upon their separation m the ce, whether on account of 
death, resignation, or other cause. If the employee reaches the age of 
65 while still in the service, after a service of 15 years or more, the 
loan is d in the shape of a fixed annuity, ding p pally 
upon the length of service, but also upon the salary received for the 
last 10 years of service. It may be stated that the maximum salary 
basis for this annuity is about that now paid on entrance. 

If the annuitant lives long enough to exhaust his loan, together with 
the interest thereon, the deficit is to be made good by the Government 
and the full annuity is continued until his death. 

From this it is evident that no aid is pra any employee by the 
Government unless he continues in the service and lives long enough to 
be retired, and then, also, long enough to exhaust his loan to the Gov- 


ernment. 
y for himself and not for 
even if it ha 


pens, as it often will t 
the service so long that his loan to the enough to 
be more than sufficient to pay the annuity due him. case pro- 


ce. 

At first, the burden of g these annuities would be entirely upon 
the Government, those who are retired at once not having contributed 
at all. This would cha cuni until those who are now enterin; 
the service would be re y the contribution on the part 
the Government would be somewhere around 50 per cent. If entrance to 
the service was limited by age to those under 30 years, the Government's 
contribution would 8 fall below 50 per cent. 

The maximum number of annuitants not probably exceed 30,000. 
The total annual payment to these would be abont $18,000,000, of 
which the Government would probably contribute not in excess of 
$10,000,000 annually, and this could readily be reduced to not in excess 
of $9,000,000 annually, much less than the bonus now paid. 

Not haying sta cs of the service as at present constituted, I have 
estimated the number of employees of each age in the service upon the 
basis of a total of 300,000 employees. Allowance has been made in 


this estimate for the large increase in personnel during the last few 


years. This estimate places the total number, 65 years of age and over 
at 12,220, and the number who have reached 60 ears, but not 65 years 
ofa pe — 3 SS maca ae (age to be reit 

rovisions o s a 5 e average number on the retired 

or the first 10 years and the total payments thereto are as follows: 2 


The average annuity paid would not be over $600, due to the length 


of service of those re 5 

These computations are based upon the retirement at not before 65 
years of age, as the number that can be retired at 60 and 62 is 
unknown. It is probable that the 1 of those entitled to re- 
tirement at those early ages will not retired during the first 10 


years. 

As before stated, it is not a fair method to deduct from the payments 
made by the clerks the above payments. For the first year the vèrn- 
ment would have to bear all the burden of these, about $6,000,000. 
After that the share contributed by the clerks would increase until in 
about 30 or 40 years the normal would be reached, when the Govern- 
ment's share would not, a this basis, be in excess of $10,000,000 per 
annum; probably about $9,000,000. It is doubtful whether the maxi- 
mum contribution by the Government for any one year will ever reach 
$15,000,000, based upon a service of 300,000 employees. 

As before stated, the 30,000 employees, the maximum that will 
probably ever be upon the retired list at any one time, are the only 
employees aided by the Government, the remaining employees, those 
dying and those leaving the service for any other cause, receiving upon 
such nat, nach bing only the amount contributed by them, together with 
the moderate interest thereon. For this reason it would seem futile 
to complicate the analysis of this scheme by attempting any analysis 
—— that of the annuitants themselves. 

hile there are a number of ties and faults of omission and 
commission In this scheme, it is probable that modifications made as 
the working of the scheme may show necessary will be able to perfect 
it and. make of it a model plan of superannuation beneficial to the 
Government and to the emplo: alike. 

While the plan will eventually cost the Government some $9,000,000 
a year, it is very evident that the efficiency of the service will be 
increased at least 5 per cent, which is equivalent to over $18,000,000 


per year. 

Annexed is a table showing the present worth of annuities for life, 
beginning at the age of 65 years; also, a table showing the amount of the 
erar made by the employees upon reaching the age of 65 years, 

ased upon the age of entrance and upon their salaries, together with 
the contribution to be made by the Government, both as to 
amount and percentage, in each case, so as to pay the corresponding 


annuity. 
Respectfully, Jos. 8. McCoy, 
Government Actuary. 
I wish to insert the following table of figures submitted by 
Mr. Joseph S. McCoy, the Government actuary, to the chairman, 
Mr. LEHLBACH, of the Civil Service Reform Committee. This 


1920. 


table very clearly indicates the lack of real business efficiency 
in our present method of operating Government business and 
shows the necessity for a retirement law such as the one 
proposed. 

Estimated cost to the Government of not retiring clerks 


inefficient 
through mental or physical incapacity. Based upon a total number 
of 300,000 employees. ' : 


That is, the Government is now paying annually some 8,195 8 
86.738.180 for work not performed by them, but actually performed by 
other employees. It would cost about $4,917,000 per year to retire 
these employees, a net saying by retirement of about $1,821,150. 

If we take into consideration the $240 bonus, which will be 
granted to these 8,195 employees for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1921, there will be an additional saving of $1,966,800. 

I am further advised that the McKellar-Keating bill was actu- 
arily examined by Dr. Maddrill, at that time employed as actuary 
in the Bureau of Efficiency, and I take pleasure in referring to 
his testimony before the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment of the Senate from which I read: 

The CHamMAN. Dr. Maddrill, haye you made a statement as to the 
estimated receipts in the form of deductions from employees’ salaries, 
for the first six years, and the disbursements upon withdrawals prior to 
pension age, the pensio: and guaranteed returns to pensioners, and 
the differences in these res; and if so, will you file the same as 
Exhibit C to this hearing? 

Dr. MADDRILL. I herewith file a statement along those lines. 

(The statement referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

“ EXHIBIT C.—Estimated excess of amount of deductions over the amount 
paid upon withdrawal and as pensions and guaranteed returns to 
3. 


“ [McKellar-Keating bill (S. 4637, H. R. 12352).] 


Fiscal year ending July 1— 
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jest 
ureau of Efficien 


amounts of deductions received and of disbursements upon withdrawals 
prior to pension age must, therefore, be taken as more or less uncertain 
approximations. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that the differences in the last 
column are not an index to the solvency of the scheme. They have no 
actual ificance. The amounts in the first column are received to 
pay definite pensions mostly in the distant future, though they may, like 
savings deposits, be withdrawn from the account earlier. The amounts 
in 25 third column are combined costs to the Government and to the 
employee.” 

he CHAIRMAN, From these figures on Exhibit A, I notice that the 
percentage is a little more Logger A cent. Generally speaking, do you 
think that 5 per cent of the es of the civil-service employees will 
Dar tor this system? 

„ MADDRILL, Five per cent will very nearly cover the cost of this 
W bill, as shown by these figures. 

e CHAIRMAN. I now call your attention to Exhibit C, in which I 
notice that within the first six years the aggregate amounts received 
from the employees are very considerably in excess of the amount to be 
paid out in pensions and teed returns to the annuitants and to be 
paid 1 withdrawals prior to the pension age. Will you kindly 

8 


lain 
mp MAppRILL. The statement made following the table in Exhibit C 
8 covers these points, Senator. There I have endeavored to 
make it clear that the receipts in the form of deductions greatly exceed 


the gross payments to be made during the first few years of the system. 
When all the employees at present in the service have retired the figures 
will show receipts and dis! ments nearly equal. 


The CHAIRMAN. In other words, Dr. Maddrill, as I understand you, 
while for the first few years the ag: grega te amount received from the 
employees will very considerably ex the amount paid out by the 
Government, still, as the years go by and tke system continues in force, 
the amount that the Government pays will increase until the two will 
be about equal? 

Mr. MADDRILL. That Is true. I might add one thing more. This 
statement would be almost exactly true if no wth were to take 
place in the service, but as it is natural to assume that the service 
will 10 grow, the payments made in the form ‘of deductions being 
made by the employees for benefits to be ved by them many years 
hence will for that reason rather exceed payments paid out by the 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Some criticism has been suggested that inasmuch 
as the United States Government now needs all its funds to carry on 
the war, it would not be wise to institute this system, which will cost 
the Government money, while the war is going on. As I understand 
these figures, instead ot the Government having to pay out any money 
for the retirement system for the next few years, it will actually re- 
ceive more money from the employees during the next few years than 
it will pay out in retirement pensions; is that correct? 

Mr. MADDRILL. Of course, you understand that the moneys paid in 
by the employees actually belong to them, and, accordingly, during 
the first few years of the system they could be regarded as a loan by 
the employees to the Government. In other words, the funds paid in 
by the employees are trust funds in the hands of the Government. 

The CHAinmMAN. Dr. Maddrill, have you made a statement of figures 
in reference to this cost, and, it so, will you submit it for the record 
and mark it “ Exhibit D”? è 

Mr. MADDRILL. I have made figures showing the calculation of the 

ears of pensions and ranties, and will mark the 
same Exhibit D” and submit it herewith. 

(The matter referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 


Exuisit D.—Cost of pensions and guaranties. 
[McKellar-Keating bill (S. 4637, H. R. 12352).J 


Retiring July 1, 1919 (assuming 
bill ‘will becana — then). Retiring annually thereafter. 
mbined 
Fiscal year ending July 1— thing cost by 
4,576 civil 
employees. |. 
$1,732,500 $1,732, 000 
1,591, 000 331 | $137,100 581 | $243,800 912 $380,900 | 1,972,000 
1,451,800 340 226, 900 605 475,300 945 702,200 | 2,154, 000 
1,315, 900 349 388, 900 630 695,400 979 | 1,084,300 | 2,400, 000 
1,184, 700 358 503,100 657 901, 200 1,015 1,404,300] 2,589,000 
1, 075, 600 367 608,700 684 | 1,093,500 1,051 | 1,702,200 | ` 2,778,000 
936, 000 376 710, 200 712 1,273,400 1,088 | 1,983,600 | 2,920, 000 
821,300 386 807, 600 742 | 1,448,500 1,128 | 2,256,100 | 3, 077, 000 
713,800 396 901, 000 773 | 1,618,800 1,169 | 2,519,800 | 3,234,000 
613, 900 406 990, 100 805 | 1,784,500 1,211 | 2,774,600 | 3, 388, 000 
In the consideration of the cost we should not overlook the | taining upon its rolls inefficient employees in the various 


estimated loss in dollars and cents to the Goyernment at the 
present time due to inefficiency on account of superannuation 
and physical disability. 

In 1912 it was estimated that the Government was annually 
sustaining a loss of about $2,500,000 as the result of main- 


branches of the service, the inefficiency being primarily due to 
superannuation or physical disability. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment is now maintaining, by indirection at least, a costly 
system of civil pensions where the presence of these aged and 

persons can not help but be demoralizing to the younger 
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personnel of the service, as in many cases these aged employees 
perform little or no service and report for duty merely for the 
purpose of drawing their regular monthly pay. 

The question may be asked, Why are these aged employees 
retained in the service, why are they not dismissed because of 
their inefficiency? The answer is plain. To do so would be con- 
sidered heartless and cruel and contrary to the dictates of 
humanity, and Congress has been repeatedly told by Cabinet 
officers, heads of bureaus, and other supervisory officials that 
they will not dismiss these aged people, as to do so would in 
many cases result in great distress or would force these people 
to be cared for by charitable institutions if not fortunate enough 
to have friends or relatives who would provide for them. 

The Government of the United States, rich, prosperous, and 
a leader in -world thought, is the only civilized Nation in the 
world which has not made some sort of provision to take care 

of its aged and disabled civil-service workers. 

i Congress has enacted legislation pensioning the employees in 
the Life-Saving Service, the enlisted men in the Coast Guard 
Service, and the employees in the Lighthouse Establishment, and 
the Judiciary. In addition, Army and Navy paymasters clerks 
are pensioned, and in all of these instances wholly at the 
expense of the Government and without any contributions from 
the employees themselves, while this bill attempts to make a 
division of the cost between the Government and its employees 
upon approximately the basis of five-eighths for the Government 
and three-eighths for the employees. 

The bill carries an appropriation of $100,000 to cover adminis- 
trative expenses, and this money is to be appropriated out of 
moneys not otherwise appropriated in the Treasury of the 
United States. It has been claimed, and I accept it as being 
true, that for a period of nine or ten years the Government will 
not be called upon to make any direct appropriations from the 
Treasury for the purpose of paying annuities, for the reason 
that during this period it has been estimated by the actuaries 
that the moneys derived from the deductions from the salaries 
of the employees will accumulate in considerable yolume, and 
from this civil-service retirement fund annuities will be paid. 
During this period of time, of course, the Government will hold 
these deductions with the accumulating compound interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent, compounded annually, as a trustee, but 
nevertheless will have the use of this money for the purpose of 
paying annuities. 

As bearing upon the question of cost, I wish to call attention 
to the following statement made by the Joint Commission on 
Reclassification of Salaries in its report submitted to Congress 
on March 12, 1920: 


NEED FOR RETIREMENT LAW. 


Your commission recommends the immediate enactment of an actuari- 
ally sound retirement law. Our investigations have convinced us that 
the Government is maintaining a most expensive civil pension system. 
Thousands of superannuates encumber the pay rolls and reduce the 
morale of the departments. Some are brought to their desks in wheeled 
chairs, and in one case an employee frankly told your commission that 
he had no duties, because he was blind.” Of course, no administrative 
officer has been found heartless enough to dismiss these faithful servants 
from the positions they occupy. Their salaries amount to much more 
than would be the cost of a generous retirement system, to say nothing 
of the decreased efficiency resulting from their presence. 


In making the statement quoted from the report, it should be 
borne in mind that the commission had the fullest opportunity 
during the period covered by the report in making a detailed 
study of the entire civil service in the city of Washington, in- 
cluding not only the departmental service but the civil-service 
personnel of the District of Columbia as well. Questionnaires 
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HOW WILL THE RECLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES AFFECT THE OPERATION 
OF THE RETIREMENT LAW? 

It has been contended by some that in the event Congress 
should enact a retirement law for the civilian employees of the 
Government based upon their individual contributions, it would 
at once be made the basis for a general increase of salaries to 
cover the amount of such deductions. It should be remembered 
that the bill under consideration provides that no deduction 
shall exceed 21 per cent of the basic pay, salary, or compensation 
of the employees. The report of the Joint Commission on Re- 
classification of Salaries plainly shows that independent of any 
retirement law the salaries of Government employees should be 
readjusted with substantial increases in many instances, and if 
the report of this joint commission should be made the basis 
for the enactment of law embodying the recommendations con- 
tained in the report, it would undoubtedly create a greater sense 
of satisfaction on the part of the employees contributing a por- 
tion of their salaries toward the creation of their retiring an- 
nuities, simply for the reason that the increases recommended 
by the joint commission are more than sufficient to cover the 
small percentage of deduction contemplated under the terms and 
provisions of this bill. 

In order that the records may have a complete answer to the 
oft-repeated question, What is the number of civil-service em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia and in the various depart- 
ments of the Government? I wish to insert here a letter from 
the Hon. Martin A. Morrison, president of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, together with a table of statistics 
covering this inquiry : 

UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1920. 
Hon. ADOLPHUS P. NELSON, M. C., 
Room 276, Office Building, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Nason: In response to your personal inquiry as to the 
number of persons in the Federal civil service, I inclose herein two 
tables. You will note that one relates only to employees within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This list is approximately correct down to January 
31, 1920. We have no later figures that are complete, 

The other list relates only to service outside the District of Columbia 
and is 1 correct down to July 1, 1919. We have no later 
figures that are complete. You will note that the total number within 
the District of Columbia on January 31, 1920, was 100,110. It is esti- 
mated that by July 1, 1920, the number will be smaller. 

You will note that the total in the field service (outside the District 
of Columbia) on July 1, 1919, was 657,744. This number has been con- 
siderably reduced and is being reduced. 


Total number in District of Columbia 100,110 
Total number outside — nn n------------ 657,744 
T57, 854 


The commission estimates that by July 1, 1920, the grand total of 
757,854 will be reduced to less than 650,000. Of course, drastic legis- 
lation in the meantime may make greater reductions. As the commis- 
sion must await official reports on appointments and separations, it is 
rarely possible to give official figures complete and accurate to date. 
The commission has compiled no data in the matter of the ages of 
Federal employees, and therefore can not estimate the effect of the pend- 
ing retirement legislation, 

Very truly, yours, Martin A. MORRISON, 
President, 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. O., April 27, 1920, 
Hon. ADOLPHUS P. NELSON, 


House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. NELSON : Supplementing my letter to you of March 24, 
1920, I respectfully call your attention to the fact that the figures 
therein include the entire personnel of the civilian Executive branch of 
the Federal Government. In order to give you the best available figures 
on the probable number that will be in the competitive classified civil 
service on July 1, 1920, I beg to report that the number will be ap- 
proximately 430,000 persons. 


Very truly, yours, Martin A. MORRISON 


were submitted by approximately 100,000 civil-service employees. President. 
Number of employees in the executive civi’ service in the District of Columbia on A pr. 1, 1917, Nov. 11, 1918, July 1, 1919, and subsequent dates. 
Figures for dates subsequent to July 1, 1919, are based partly upon informal reports.] 
Apr. 1, | Nov.11, | July 1, Sept. 30, Oct. 31, | Nov. 30, Dec.31, | Jan. 31, 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 192). 
28i 686 778 773 7 782 779 789 
8, 285 29,342 | 32,645 36,723 | 38,140) 38,325 38,085 37,444 
C¼ß3;⸗ Dm Aa | am) ke 
ment of Justice 321 5 
Bast Ones De men 2, 007 2,396 2,463 1 2,463 2 2, 463 32,463 32, 463 $2,463 
Department of the Navy 6,376 12,500 11,087 11,473 11,443 11, 271 11,105 10,858 
Department of the Interior „ 5, 204 5, 361 5,513 „713 „792 5,857 5, 936 5, 957 
Department of Agrieultur „ 4, 200 *6,100 45, 100 44,827 44,819 14,778 14,766 “4,721 
De tof Commerce. 1,656 2, 208 2,356 2,060 2,081 2,100 2,160 2, 583 
Department of Labor 360 1,427 597 325 332 324 334 190 
Government Printing Office 3, 996 5, 280 4,794 5,092 5,172 5,171 5,154 5,150 
Smithsonian Institution 462 368 453 455 447 445 438 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 862 796 336 854 856 855 862 863 
os Service Commission 5 — = 5s = vy ue wo 
Inited States B of E fiici pm asa EENETI Ae E A A, 
CCC 75 124 130 188 205 318 320 ( 


1 No report for this period. 


2 No report for a preceding period or periods. ‘Approximate. 


3 No report for this and preceding period or periods. 


è Dropped; salaries not paid from Federal funds. 


1920. 
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Number of employees in the executive civil service in the District of Columbia on Apr. 1, 1017, Nov. 11, 1918, July 1, 1919, and subsequent dates.—Continued. s 


Federal Trade Ci 


Rai A a 
Council of National Defense. 
War Trade Board 


United States Empl Co tion Commission 
Federal board for ee 
The Panama 


e Roln Hyen Building 
War Industries Board. z 


No re for August, 1919. 
83 this and preceding period or periods. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE EXECUTIVE SERVICE OF THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT JULY 1, 1919, OUTSIDE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA? 


{Compiled from data furnished to the Bureau of the Census by the 
several departments and independent offices. In some cases the figures 
are only approximations, owing to the fact that certain of the depart- 
ments and offices have lump-sum appropriations and the force paid 
from such appropriations is contin y varying in size.] 


4No 


Dir f ͤů ees 1, 098 
Department of the Treasury „15 — 26, 307 
Department of War 168, 063 
Department of Justice. 2,470 
Post Office artment. 284, 377 
Department of the Na 96, T51 
Department of the Interior. — 13,147 
Department of Agriculture — SASSI TAR so ie} 
Department of Commerce. 32 eee 22 
1 a a A Ly) ie ee ne Ta DE Sa eae — 3,078 
Interstate Commerce Commission ä 1 
e a el nt T 49 
United States Shipping Board RRS 15, 650 
Federal Board for Vocational Education“ . TES 8: 
The Panama Canal. 17, 487 


Pepe e Rema wali a ee ST a 5 anne he Se | a LE Lit — 657, 744 
e eee Sp SEE ay AA LEE 476, 388 


POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES, 

Some time ago I received from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Ashland, Wis., the following statement: 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Ashland Chamber of 
Commerce held Tuesday, April 6, 1920, the matter of the insufficient 
help in the Ashland post office came to its attention, and the Secretary 
was instructed to write you calling attention to the condition as exists 
locally, and in addition to make the recommendation for the board of 
directors of the Ashland Chamber of Commerce that attention be n 
to the general matter of the increase in pay for post office as as 
other Federal employees. 

This request from the Chamber of Commerce of Ashland led 
me to make a thorough investigation into the service of our post- 
office employees, and I am amazed at the inadequate salaries 
which are provided for this large branch of the Government 
service. Indeed, it is my belief, after a thorough investigation, 
that the post-office employees are one of the most efficient and 
conscientious set of men in our Government service and deserve 
our very best consideration. I find that but trifling increases 
have been made in their salaries since the year 1883, while the 
cost of living has increased since that time over 100 per cent. 

We hear very much these days about the inadequate pay of 
the preacher and the teacher, and I am persuaded that the 
teacher and the preacher are entirely inadequately paid for the 
services rendered to the good of society. I am also persuaded 
that to this class must be added the post-office Federal employee, 
and I wish to say, at this point, that I sincerely hope that 
when the report of the Reclassification Commission will. be 
before us, we will do the right thing and give a square deal 
to all post-office employees. During all the hardships of the 
war they stood manfully by our Government and have given 
us their very best all through the great conflict. The postal 
employees stuck manfully to their duties and worked untold 
overtime periods but did not receive an adequate raise to 
help them. In my judgment, it is necessary for us to con- 
serve the best interests of our Postal System by giving a 
proper wage to our postal employees. Under most trying con- 
ditions in many places they have faithfully performed their 
duties, and I believe that it is up to Congress to see that the 
Service shall be improved by keeping in the service, through 


+ United States Railroad Administration not included. 

2 Includes Emergency Fleet Corporation, but only employees of admin- 
istrative and executive divisions, not mechanics and other employees of 
the various shipyards. : 

Number of employees reported on Nov. 11, 1919. 


for 
Mean EDON, 


July, 1919. 


377 389 408 
1,879 1, 954 1,911 

ESTREN 1,324 1) 419 395 
114 71 69 

267 96 91 

Desiree 397 295 269 
56 88 86 

60 67 74 

TASS 704 2982 21,069 
110 112 le 

iy Bees 16 33 35 
1, 800 31,738 21,679 

9 29 29 


5 Approximate. 
€ No report for this period. 


adequate wage and proper retirement law, the best talent and the 
best brains possible. I am glad to believe that when we shall 
have the whole question before us we should do the square thing 
by this important branch of our Government service, and these 
faithful employees of the Postal Service shall be given a square 
deal. [Applause.] 

For facts and figures and suggestions upon which I base my 
arguments, I wish to give full credit to Joseph S. McCoy, the 
Government actuary; Dr. Lewellyn Jordan, of the Treasury 
Department; Gilbert E. Hyatt, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Postal Employees; R. H. Alcorn, chairman of the 
Joint Conference on Retirement and president of the American 
National Association of Supervisors; John S. Beach, of the 
Pension Bureau; E. J. Ryan, president National Railway 
Mail Association; Senator STERLING, of the Senate Committee 
on Civil Service and Retrenchment; and to our able chairman 
of the House committee, Mr. LEHLBACH, who has worked most 
efficiently in season and out of season for the enactment of a 
proper retirement law. 

NEEDS OF POST-OFFICE CLERKS AS TO RETIREMENT. 


One of the handicaps of the post-office clerk is the name under 
which he is known. He is not a clerk in the common meaning 
of the term, but is a highly specialized tradesman who, after 
undergoing an arduous training, becomes a skilled distributor of 
mail. This trade is based upon an accurate knowledge of a 
series of facts concerning the proper dispatch of mail to trains, 
or of the names of firms, the streets, and numbers served by the 
carriers of his city. Just how severe the training required is 
can be shown by the following tabulation of facts necessary to 
the proper dispatch of one city: 

A SEVERE TEST OF EFFICIENCY. 

During his service he is required to commit to memory a scheme 
of distribution 3 from 10,000 to 25,000 separate and 
distinct notations or facts, To illustrate: He must know that the town 
of Olney, Ill, is in the county of Richland, that a letter for that place 
must be dispatched on the 8.30 a. m. auto for connection with the Chi- 
cago and Carbondale railway post-office train 23, No. 1, via Champaign, 


leaving the Illinois Central depot at 8.45 a. m. When this train is gone 
he must know on what train to send it next and so on as per following 


ule : 

Chicago and Carbondale train 23, No. 1 (via Champaign), Illinois Cen- 
tral depot, pouch locks 8.29 a. m., auto 8.30 a. m., train time 8.45 a. m. 

Chicago and St. Louis train 21, No. 8, Dearborn station, pouch locks 
9.41 a. m., anto 9.42 a. m., train time 10 a. m. 

Chicago, Springfield, and St. Louis train 1, No. 3, Union station, pouch 
locks 9.59 a. m., auto 10 a. m., train time 10.15 a. m. 

Chicago and Byansville train 93, No. 3, Dearborn station, pouch locks 
12.06 p. m., auto 12.07 p. m., train time 12.25 p. m. 

Chicago and Carbondale train 3, No. 2, except Saturday, Illinois Cen- 
tral station, pouch locks 5.59 p. m., auto 6 p. m., train time 6.15 p. m. 

Chicago and Carbondale train 21, No. 2, except Saturday, Illinois Cen- 
tral station, pouch locks 8.14 p. m., auto 8.15 p. m., train time 8.30 p. m. 

He must have stored away in his memory approximately the same 
amount of information regarding 2,000 to 5,000 other post offices in his 
particular State or section of States. He must, besides, be ever on 
the alert for letters that are overweight or stamps that are uncanceled 
while he distributes mail at the rate of 50 to 75 pieces per minute. 

As train schedules change, post offices are discontinued, new ones es- 
tablished, or old ones reestablish the schemes of distribution are in a 
continual state of fluctuation, so that the clerk, in order to maintain a 
p standard of efficiency, must study and practice at home. 

e must be prepared to take an examination every T5 days or every 
year, acco to scheme, and pass with a mark of not less than 95 p: 
8 This 9 him to devote on an average of one hour a day 
M 


study a e. 

Regarding the efficiency of the average post-office clerk, Mr. Frank H. 
Galbraith, superintendent of mails in the Chicago office, made the state- 
ment that the post-office clerk makes only one error in every 34,026 pieces 
of mail handled, while the general public makes one in every 177. 


When it is realized that the dispatch of mail to a whole State, 
or even a group of States, forms the necessary equipage of every 
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distributor, it becomes plain that only the freshest and most 
retentive minds can absorb the new facts and unlearn the old 
ones involyed in this work. Men of advanced years can not 
acquire with any degree the same facility as can a young 
man the new and arbitrary series of data which is the trade 
of the post-office clerk. In addition to this basic condition, which 
is enough in itself to establish that any man of 62 years, perhaps 
at his highest efficiency for other classes òf work, is past his 
zenith as a distributor, are certain other conditions surrounding 
this calling which make it peculiarly one of the Government 
industries to which the principle of retirement should be applied 
in the interests of both humanity and of efficiency. [Applause.] 
SALARIES OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES. ` 
The postal employees have been notoriously underpaid for 


many years. So much is this true that it is a palpable impossi- | 


bility for a competent employee to save on the wage for- 
merly established and the one now allowed. For many years 
the maximum salary was $1,200, only reached after at least 
six years in lower classifications, $1,100 having been the limit 
in the second-class office. At present there has been allowed a 
temporary classification with a maximum of $1,650. That this 
increase, gained after over a decade of waiting, is now less 
adequate than the former classification at the time of its in- 
nuguration is shown by the following tables of cost compiled 
hy Chicago post-office clerks and making a more modest estimate 
of the situation than many other creditable sources haye brought 
forward. 
A MINIMUM EXISTENCE EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR FAMILY OF FOUR. 


Minimum existence expense account for family of four, including two 
children of school age: 


Rent, $25 per mont $300. 00 
el, 5 tons coal at $12 per ton 60. 00 
Gas and light, $4 per month_____ — 48. 00 
Food, at 18 cents per peon per m 15.12 per weck 8 786. 24 
Clothing, including s underclothing, coats, hats, suits, 
ete, husband and wife, $150; two children, $150_._____-__ 300. 00 
Insurance, household and life 92. 60 
Telephone, necessity because of irregular working hours 18, 00 
Reading matter, newspaper and two magazines 13. 88 
Carfare to and from work only „ 37. 44 
Leer e 50. 00 
Household upkeep, $5 per month, and incidentals, $2 per 
PL OAE FS RIES OS SB AES Ea SE ARG RY Serna Re oo ake Se 84. 00 
Total-for year's necessities *—— a —,ʃ᷑ʃT 1, 790. 16 


ESTIMATE BASED ON AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING. 
Additional items necessary to the maintenance of an American stand- 
ard of living: 
Interest on home, $15 per month 
Fuel, 1 ton additional 
Repairs and 
Insurance on . 
Roading matter for educational purposes 
Papau OE LOCC OS soon es KK 
88 vacation, $50; movies or other diversions, $1 per 


Deg ene REE RES BSS RE Tap ERR ELAS 102. 00 
439. 00 

Doctor and dentist bills reduced $25 because of better living 
net,, ... oe ti ea ee 25.00 
414. 00 
Minimum existence, total 1. 790. 16 
r a eo a et 2, 204. 16 


In comparing these totals with the prevailing salaries paid the postal 
employees the question arises as to how they manage to get along. 

A comparative scale of wages, gathered by the same organi- 
zation, the Chicago Local No. 1, National Federation of Postal 
Employees, shows something of the handicap suffered by the 
postal employees on the score of comparative remuneration: 
REMUNERATION IN PRIVATE INDUSTRIES FAR GREATER THAN IN POSTAL 

5 SERVICE. 

That private industries have recognized the necessity for wages 
commensurate with the increased cost of awing is evidenced by the 
following table of salaries. We insert the salaries of postal employees 
at the bottom of each group to show the marked contrast in Government 
salaries. 

Per annum. 
Masons and bricklayers 2 

Structural: iron petten 
Err r een a a 2, 002. 00 


Hoisting engineers 2 2. 002. 00 
Electrical workers , 002. 00 
Steam fitters 1, 864. 72 
, 859. 00 

„859. 00 

1, 859. 00 

1, 859. 00 

- 1,859.00 

- 1. 830.40 

- 1.830. 40 

— 1,830.40 

$1,773. 20 to 1, 830. 40 

. 1. 830. 40 

Pee T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—VTV—T—...— > 60 
Marble cutters- -zin TTT. r E) 
Bh ly ee ae See N ee — 1. 18 00 


Sheet-metal) workers’. . ae 2 
Cement’ finishers E 1.428 00 


POE OMice: .. ͤ ee 


The above workers, excepting the postal clerks, receive time and 
qne salt „ with double time for work performed on Sundays 
Many of these workers have received increases in pay since the abo 
schedule was put into effect. nod eye 


PRINTERS. Per annum. 


Night work $1.50 per week in excess of day scale. 
STOCKYARD WORKERS, 


Cattle killing, Noormet. 2. ĩð 2, 496. 
Po pew ae . a 2, 496. 00 
Cattle killing, backers___ 2, 881. 20 
Cattle killing, rumpers 2, 256. 40 
Cattle killing, sticking and headin: 1, 996. 80 
Cattle killing, knocking only 1, 747. 20 
Sheep killing, pelters__.___ 2, 184. 00 
Sheep killing, sitters_______ 2, 184. 00 
Hog killing, -scalders:_.. 2. 2. 121. 60 
H 1, 872. 00 
2, 184. 00 
2. 496. 00 
2, 121. 60 
1, 872. 00 
1, 996. 80 
1, 920. 00 
1, 800. 


-wagon drivers, $25 per week and commission, average 
$42 per week 2 


Chauffeurs, 7-ton truck 1, 768. 
Chauffeurs, -ton truck 1, 638. 
Chauffeurs, 3-ton truck 1, 508. 00 
Teamsters, 4-horse wagon.. 1, 508. 00 
Post-offiece clerks, expert distributers included—maximum__-. 1, 500. 00 


RAILROAD OFFICE CLERKS. 

Freight rate clerks, $1,500 to $1,700 per year and over. 

Post-office clerks are the lowest paid of any of the above-mentioned 
workers. 

The rate of increase in the cost of living is claimed by experts 
to be one which will continue. The present situation is shown 
by the following table: 

HOW COST OF FOOD INCREASED. 


In support of the food item of $786.24, we submit the following table 
taken from the report issued by the Government April 18, 1919: 


1913 1914 1918 Today. 
$0.25 | $0.26 $0.37 | $0.45 
-20 -30 38 42 
32 32 -60 -63 
-15 -15 -35 37 
39 -35 -68 52 
30 -36 -65 -72 
08 08 14 -13 
06 07 «10 -10 
05 -06 -10 11 


As a whole, 22 articles were 2 per cent higher last month than the 
preceding month, and were 14 per cent higher than March, 1918. 

For the six-year period, March, 1913, to March, 1919, the increase in 
the retail prices of all the foods was 80 p cent, with flour, bacon, 
lard, and cornmeal in g more than 100 per cent. 

This should establish the fact that the postal worker is not 
and has not been in a position to lay up a surplus against old 
age. If the Government has taken his youth and vitality until 
he can no longer meet the strain of his calling, without paying a 
sufficient wage to allow him to provide for himself the respon- 
sibility for his proper provision in old age certainly rests with 
his employer. 4 

To return to the peculiarities of the post-office clerks’ calling 
a number of other circumstances make it one in which it is 
not a profession to be followed to an advanced age. 

NIGHT WORK. 


Work at night is deteriorating. The unnatural conditions of 
rest and of labor inseparable from duty at night are wearing 
on young men, producing an earlier breakdown. On the older 
man, requiring his natural rest for recuperation, this hardship 
produces a keen effect on the well being of the individual and 
on the quality of his work. Something like 70 per cent of the 
distributors work at night, 
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OVERTIME. - 


The Post Office Department exacts from its employees an 
amount of overtime at certain periods of the year that can not 
be followed without a drain on the vitality. Bitter complaint 
has been made against this by the clerks of the service, and 
these complaints are being made at the present time. Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, and other places are cases in point. 

SPEEDING UP. 

The very nature of the work requires, during the rush periods 
when the post offices are swamped with mail, in the evenings, 
at the first of the month, and the beginning of the year, and of 
the quarters of the year, that the post-office clerk must work 
at high tension. The form of the examinations he, must 
pass, periodically, to prove his qualification for the job show 
that speed is considered one of the prime requisites, Add to 
this the almost perfect accuracy obviously necessary and it be- 
comes plain that while the young and the middle-aged can meet 
the strain, the aged can not. 

LOWERED MORALE. 

One of the by-products of a lack of a retirement provision is the 
effect on the men in the service. The boys have before their eyes 
every day that they work object lessons in the penalty paid by 
those who spend a lifetime in the Government service. They see 
the aged employee, after years of expert work, struggling to 
keep up his end, pitifully trying to hide the fact that he is not 
able to deliver the amount of work set as a standard by the 
average of the other men, and only hoping that his deficiencies 
will pass unnoticed. They realize that the old man is there 
only on sufferance and that it is only the simple humanity or 
perhaps the shame of those in authority which prevents him 
being driven from the service. Concrete examples of this con- 
dition may be found in almost every post office of any size in the 
country. The effect on the young man entering the service can 
be seen in the increasing difficulty of retaining these young men 
in the service. A letter from Detroit says that it is hard to 
retain the newcomer beyond two days and that the younger ele- 
ment among the regular force is resigning at the rate of from 
10 to 20 a week. The civil-seryice periodicals throughout the 
country-show the effort necessary to recruit the force to its bare 
requirements. Under this situation it is the young man who 
leaves, the old one must remain, and the result is an increasing 
retirement problem. Chicago and New York are in this condi- 
tion, and it is a general rather than an exceptional condition 
throughout the country. It simply means that the recruit for 
the service, learning the facts surrounding his employment and 
seeing the concrete proofs that the calling holds no future, leaves 
it as soon as possible. The former attitude of the public, that 
any Government job was a good job, is fast changing to the com- 
monly heard expression that the Government service is no 
place for the forward-looking and ambitious. The advice given 
now is to keep out and not, as formerly, to enter. 

Even if executives so brutal as to throw out the old employees 
could be found there is no remedy in this but an aggravation of 
the problem, as it would simply mean another argument to deter 
the young man, who must continuously recruit the Government 
ranks, from applying for these positions. If the Post Office De- 
partment is to recover the ground it has lost and attract again 
to its ranks the men of the snap and enthusiasm that its obvious 
requirements make necessary, it must, among other things, 
make it a calling that ua man is not afraid to stay in. The 
passage of a retirement measure will not solve all the problems, 
but it will relieve one of the most pressing. 


INSANITARY POST OFFICES. 


Many of the post offices of the country are not fit for the 
purpose for which they were erected. In addition, insanitary 
conditions prevail in some of the largest. A notable example is 
the Chicago post office, the sanitary condition of which has been 
a source of complaint for over a decade. Lack of ventilation, 
proper lighting, and even of ordinary cleaning have been - con- 
tinuously complained of without redress. Such surroundings 
contribute to a lowered efficiency, a higher sick and death rate, 
and an earlier superannuation. Uncleaned, even undusted, mail 
sacks not only spread germs through the offices but must con- 
taminate the mail received by the public. Tuberculosis rises 
to the dignity of an occupational disease among post-office clerks. 

SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF THE LEHLBACH-STERLING BILL. 

The first paragraph of section 1 defines the optional age when 
employees shall be eligible for retirement and makes it a condi- 
tion precedent for retirement on an annuity that the employee 
shall have rendered in the aggregate at least 15 years of service. 

Except in the preferential classes, the age for retirement is 
fixed at 65 years. The optional age for retirement of mechanics, 
city and rural letter carriers, and post office clerks is 62 years, 
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for the reason that their occupation is either hazardous, la- 
borious, or subject to exposure, or the conditions of their em- 
ployment are such as tọ render them incapable for efficient 
service at a comparatively early age. By analyzing the pro- 
visions of section 6 in conjunction with the paragraph now 
under consideration, we find that retirement does not at once 
become compulsory, but that employees may be continued in the 
service beyond retirement age under certain conditions specified 
in that section. More extended reference to the question of 
optional and compulsory retirement will be made when section 6 
is reached. 

Employees of the Library of Congress and the Botanic Gar- 
den are included in the proyisions of the act. These em- 
ployees, coming as they do under the legislative branch of the 
Government, have a peculiar status. Although they are not in 
the classified civil service, yet their duties, rights, and privileges 
are analogous to those of other civil-service employees and their 
tenure of office is reasonably certain; therefore it would appear 
to be an act of justice to give them the same benefits of a retire- 
ment law as will be accorded to the employees in the classified 
civil service. 

The power vested in the President to extend the scope of the 
law is in harmony with the authority already conferred upon 
the Executive in civil-service matters. That he shall have added 
power to exclude from the operation of the law certain em- 
ployees is deemed wise, particularly in the interest of good ad- 
ministration. It will be noted, however, that this power is 
limited, and it is presumed will be invoked only to meet ex- 
traordinary contingencies which may arise from time to time 
and which would render administration of the law difficult or 
prejudicial to the interests of the Government or the employees 
concerned. 

Certain employees of the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are also included in the provisions of the act. 
The conditions of employment in this branch of the service are 
such as to warrant the extension of the law to include the 
employees mentioned in the third paragraph of section 1. 

Postmasters are specifically excluded from the provisions of 
the act, for the reason that their occupation as such is usually 
incidental to other lines of business, and, in fact, in a large pro- 
portion of cases, they give only part time to the duties of the 
office; therefore the application of a retirement law for post- 
masters would be exceedingly difficult, if not inequitable, as 
compared with other branches of the service. 

An act of Congress approved June 20, 1918, provides for retire- 
ment of certain employees in the Lighthouse Service, and as 
that act confers greater benefits upon those employees than they 
would receive under this bill they are also specifically excluded. 

Section 2 defines the classifications and rates to be used as 
a basis for computing annuities, which are graduated both in 
relation to the number of years in the service and to the average 
annual salary, pay, or compensation during the last 10 years of 
service. A maximum and minimum annuity is fixed for each 
class, and it is provided that in no case shall an annuity exceed 
$720 per annum or be less than $180 per annum. As before indi- 
eated, no annuity shall be granted for less than 15 years’ service. 

The following table will serve to illustrate the seale of annui- 
ties provided in this section: 

Table of annuities. 


Average annual sal- 
ary, pay, = com- 


Class A, Class B, | Class C, | Class D, | Class F, | Class F, 
30 years 27 to 30 24to27 | 21to24 | 18to 21 | 15to ts 
years, years, years, 


ast 10 years oi 42per | 36 per | 30 per 
service. 


cent. cent. cent. 
$504 8132 $60 
8 162 396 330 
420 260 300 
378 324 270 
336 238 240 
— ä 2 294 252 210 
3 252 216 189 


The House committee has added a very important amend- 
ment that should obtain in order to deal fairly and squarely 
with the higher paid employees of the Government when it 
added the following amendment at the end of section 2: 

Whenever the contribution, with interest, of the employee, at the age 
of retirement will purchase an annuity of the kind provided for hereia 
in excess of the annuity herein provided, the employee shall receive an 
annuity of the amount contributions with interest will purchase. 

It is evident to anyone who has given this deep and thorough 
study that this section is eminently fair and will remove the 
objections raised by the higher salaried Federal employees and 
will enhance the equity and square dealing of the entire 


people. 
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Section 8 gives the employee the benefit of all periods of 
service for the purpose of assignment to classes defined in sec- 
tion 2. If the employee is in receipt of a pension or compensa- 
tion on account of military or naval service, the period of his or 
her service in the Army or Navy shall not be included for the 
purpose of assignment to classes; in the event, however, that 
such employee is not in receipt of a pension or compensation for 
such service, then the period of military or naval service may 
be included. This means, in effect, that the retired employee 
may receive an annuity in addition to a pension or compensation, 
but the period of military or naval service in such cases shall be 
eliminated for the purpose of computing annuity. 

Section 4 provides for administration of the act by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions under direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. ’ 

The Bureau of Pensions is splendidly equipped to undertake 
this additional work. It is located in a spacious building, well 
lighted and well yentilated, and affords maximum facilities 
for transaction of official business. Included in its personnel 
are many employees who, by reason of education and training, 
have become skilled in the law and practice governing adjust- 
ment of pension claims. The medical division, under direction 
of the medical referee, includes employees possessing a technical 
knowledge of medical jurisprudence. More than 1,200 boards 
of examining surgeons scattered throughout the country come 
under the control of the bureau and are available for the pur- 
pose of making examinations at a minimum cost. There is also 
a corps of special examiners in the field service trained in mak- 
ing inquiries affecting the rights and interests of claimants and 
pensioners. The disbursing office is fully equipped with every 
modern mechanical appliance used for the purpose of writing 
and mailing pension checks. 

It will be possible to utilize all these agencies in the business 
of adjusting claims for annuities and making payments when 
granted, thus providing administration at a minimum cost and 
yet with a maximum of efficiency. i 

The right of appeal to the Secretary of the Interior from any 
adverse action of the Commissioner of Pensions in his construc- 
tion of the retirement law would be in harmony with present 
practice in pension matters, and the assurance that such appeal 

would be considered by a regularly constituted board guarantees 
to the appellant a judicial determination of his claim. 

Section 5 provides for retirement of employees who become 
totally incapacitated for efficient service before reaching the 
retirement age. The interests of the Government have been 
carefully safeguarded in the drafting of this section. 

The employee must have had at least 15 years of service before 
becoming eligible for retirement on account of disability. Re- 
tirement is conditioned upon an examination by competent med- 
ical authority, and total disability for efficient service must be 
satisfactorily established. The annuitant must submit to a med- 
ical examination annually until reaching the retirement age un- 
less the disability is permanent in character. Provision is made 
for discontinuing the payment of annuity upon recovery from 
the disability and for suspending the.annuity if the annuitant 
fails to comply with the rules and regulations applying to medical 
examination. The Commissioner of Pensions is given full au- 
thority to institute special examination at any time to determine 
the facts relative to the disability for which the employee has 
been retired. 

If the nature of the disability is such as to give the employee 
the right to benefits under the Federal employees’ compensation 
act, then he may elect whether he will accept such benefits or 
accept retirement or annuity as provided in this section. 

Section 6 defines the conditions under which retirement shall 
be compulsory or may become optional. Upon reaching the re- 
tirement age the employee shall be automatically separated from 
the service unless arrangements have been made previously for 
his retention. The right to retire upon reaching the requisite 
age, or at any time thereafter, belongs to the employee; he can 
not be compelled to remain in the service after having attained 
retirement age. Retention in the service beyond retirement age 
rests primarily upon the decision of the administrative officer as 
to whether the employee is still capable of rendering efficient 
service to the Government, even under these conditions, and con- 
tinuance of the employee in the service must be by mutual agree- 
ment between him and the administrative officer. 

Continuance in the service shall be upon certification; first, 
by the administrative officer stating that the employee is effi- 
cient and is willing to continue in the service, and, finally, upon 
certification by the Civil Service Commission as a matter of 
official record. The certification shall be for two-year periods 
only, but may be terminated at any time at the will of the em- 
ployee or by the administrative officer, should he decide that the 
employee shall have become inefficient. This point is more 
¿dearly defined in the proviso contained in section 7, 


After the act has been in full force and effect for 10 years, 
retirement becomes compulsory at the end of four years after 
reaching the retirement age defined in section 1. 

Section 7 gives the employee the privilege of filing an appli- 
cation for annuity 30 days in advance of his retirement, which 
will facilitate the adjudication of his claim and insure prompt 
payment of the annuity after separation from the service. The 
time is not limited, however, within which he may file the 
application, but it is absolut necessary that he shall make 
claim in proper form before application for annuity can be 
considered, and this claim must be supported by relevant facts 
based upon authentic records. The certificate to be issued by the 
Department of the Interior becomes evidence of the right to the 
annuity therein defined. 

The date when the annuity shall commence is fixed so that 
there will be no lapse between termination of pay for active 
service and the commencement of the annuity. 

Section 8 provides for deduction of 23 per cent from the em- 
ployees’ basic salary, pay, or compensation, and such deductions 
are to be transferred to the credit of a special fund known as 
the “ civil-service retirement and disability fund.” This fund 
will become immediately available for the payment of annuities, 
refunds, and allowances. The interest of the individual em- 
ployee in the deduction from his or her salary, pay, or compen- 
sation is fully safeguarded by the provisions contained in section 
11 hereinafter outlined. \ 

The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to invest in interest- 
bearing securities such portions of the “ civil-service retirement 
and disability fund” as may not be immediately required, and 
he is empowered to receive and invest certain moneys and con- 
tributions and to disburse the same as outlined in the last para- 
graph of this section. 

Section 9 provides that every employee coming within the 
provisions of the act shall consent and agree to the deductions 
from salary, pay, or compensation, as specified in section 8, and 
by so doing he becomes a party to the contract between himself 
and the Government. This section modifies certain provisions 
of the Revised Statutes whieh fixes the classification of salaries 
of employees in the departments. 

Section 10 defines the conditions under which employees in the 
unclassified service at the time of the passage of the act, but 
who subsequently attain a classified status, may obtain credit 
for service rendered prior to classification, or prior to the pas- 
sage of the act. Provision is also made for those who become 
separated from the service and who are subsequently reinstated. 

In both such cases it is necessary that a sufficient sum shall 
be deposited with the Treasurer of the United States to equalize 
their deductions with those of the employees who shall have 
been continuously in the classified service from the passage of 
the act, otherwise they will be treated as new entrants in the 
service. A provision is made, however, so that failure to make 
the requisite deposit shall not operate to deprive the employee 
of credit for service rendered prior to the date when the act 
shall become effective. 

Section 11 makes provision for return of deductions with 
accrued interest under three contingencies: 

First. In case of separation of an employee from the service 
for any cause whatsoever before reaching the retirement age 
the total amount of deductions with accrued interest shall be 
returned to the employee. 

Second. In case an annuitant shall die without having re- 
ceived annuities equal to the total amount of deductions with 
accrued interest, the difference shall be paid to the legal repre- 
sentatives of the annuitant. K 

Third. In case an employee shall die without having reached 
the retirement age or before establishing a valid claim for 
annuity, the total amount of deductions with accrued interest 
shall be paid to the legal representatives of the employee. 

Section 12 provides for payment of annnities monthly under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may, 
prescribe. If the present practice in the payment of pensions is 
followed checks will be issued, without requiring separate 
vouchers, in all cases where payments are to be made directly 
to the annuitant. In other cases youchers may be required. 

Section 13 requires the Civil Service Commission to keep a 
complete record of all appointments, changes in grade, separa- 
tions from the service, and all other relevant data which will 
enable it to furnish the Commissioner of Pensions with a report 
upon each individual claim whenever called for, showing all 
facts necessary to a proper adjustment of such claim. The com- 
mission is also required to keep needful tables and records as 
a basis for future valuations and adjustments of the plan for 
retirement of employees under the provisions of the act. 

The Commissioner of Pensions is required to make an annual 
report, showing in detail all relevant data in connection with 
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receipts and disbursements on account of annuities, refunds, 
and allowances. 

Section 14 provides that none of the moneys mentioned in this 
act shall be assignable in law or equity and that they shall not 
be subject to execution, levy, attachment, garnishment, or other 
legal process. 

Section 15 authorizes the appropriation of the sum of $100,000 
for the purpose of carrying out the proyisions of the act and 
makes provision for future estimates. 

Section 16 provides for the establishment of a board of actu- 
aries, who will operate under the authority of the Commissioner 
of Pensions. The establishment of this board insures reducing 
the system, ultimately, to a sound financial and actuarial basis. 

Section 17 repeals all laws in conflict with the act. 


STATEMENTS AND LETTERS SUBMITTED BY CABINET OFFICERS, HEADS OF 
DEPARTMENTS, AND COMMISSIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Saltzgaber, Commissioner of Pensions, stated at a hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment, on June 25, 1919: 


my convictions have existed for a long time that it is to the interests 
of the Government and of the employees, as well as economic and 
humane, that a bill like this should be enacted into law. I presume 
that in the Pension Bureau we have the most conspicuous example 
of the need of such legislation. We haye a great many clerks who 
have served the Government for a long period of time, some of them 
over 50 years, and they have reached an old age at which they are no 
longer efficient, some of them; and yet Congress does not require it, 
and we do not turn them out of employment. They are still carried on 
the roll, but practically they are of very little, if any, benefit to the 
Government by way of service that they render. 


Mr. Galloway, a member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, submitted to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service of the House, on June 18 and June 25, 1919, the 
commission's views as to the. necessity for retirement legisla- 
tion, and later appeared before the Senate committee: 


In response to your communication of June 12, your attention is 
invited to the inclosed extracts from recent reports to the commis- 
sion relating to retirement of employees. 

The commission as at present constituted is in accord with the 
views therein expressed, and trusts that the subject will have the 
earnest attention of your committee. The Government is now actually 

nsioning its superannuated employees, and this in a very expensive, 
ndirect, and unsatisfactory way. Heads of departments and bureaus 
have not the heart to discharge men and women who have grown old 
and infirm in the service, and so their names are carried on the pay 
rollis year after year with little regard for ability to render an equiva- 
lent in service. Many of these old people, who would otherwise resign, 
continue in their positions in the hope of having the benefit of a retire- 
ment law. With provision made for retirement, appointing officers 
would have less hesitation in relieving the service of the deadwood 
that now encumbers it. A retirement law is urgently needed in the 
interests of efficient public service. 

Yours, very truly, President. 

In the annual report of the Civil Service Commission for 
the year 1916, under the heading of “ Retirement,“ the report 
says: 

Superannuation is older than the civil-service act, and any increase 
does not result from the merit system. That system does not protect 
incompetents. Improved administrative methods and the standardiza- 
tion of salaries can not be effectively made until a retirement system is 
established which will provide for superannuated employees. he com- 
mission believes that a contributory plan would be just and practicable 
and earnestly recommends its adoption. 


In its annual report for the year 1917, under the heading of 
“Retirement,” the commission said: 


The increased demands upon the personnel of the civil service by the 
war have given emphasis to the need of a retirement system. It is too 
costly to continue the aged and infirm in positions requiring alertness 
and vigor, especially where they have supervision of other employees, 
and a retirement system is possible which would be alike in the interests 
of the Government and of the worker. While inefficiency is a just 
cause for removal, a pointing officers naturally hesitate to dismiss old 
employees who have become incapacitated after rendering long and effi- 
cient service, and a virtual permon system thus exists. 

The commission does not favor a system of Straight civil pensions, 
Temporary or permanent injuries received in the performance of duty 
are already provided for out of the Public Treasury in the compensation 
act of September 7, 1916, which extends to personal injuries sustained 
while in the performance of duty and applies to all civilian employees 
of the United States Government. i 

The commission favors a general system of retiring annuities, based 
upon length of service, the annuity to be provided by deductions from 
the salaries of employees invested under the supervision of the Govern- 
EBS 1 855 interest on which will be sufficient to provide the annuity to 
be paid. 

retirement system would give stability to the service, create an in- 
ducement to capable men to continue in it, contribute to improved ad- 
ministrative methods, and make possible a standardization of salaries 
and other needed reforms. ‘The benefits to the service from an equitable 
retirement system would justify a direct contribution from the Public 
Treasury to create an annuity for superannuated employees in the serv- 
ice at the time the system is established. 


The Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, had the follow- 
ing to say before the Senate Committee on Civil Service and 
Retrenchment on June 25, 1919: 


I do not believe that anybody who has had an executive place has 
failed to realize the practical 1 of securing the dismissal of 
superannuated employees who have been faithful and whose only fault 
is their superannuation and enfeebleness by the process of age. It leads 
to the clogging up of the service; it discourages and dispirits those who 
are already in the service, 


am frequently called upon to reduce clerks who have given 
the whole of their lives to the service of the Government, 


I myself 
practically 
and yet have reached a place where the maximum of their capability is 


that they should be the custodian of more or less dead files, and they 
get into positions of inactive occupation, as it were, with very modest 
ncome but always with a feeling of an Padi and resentment, and a 
difference of opinion between them and their superiors as to whether 
their enfeeblement is real or their reduction is based upon some preju- 
dice. As a matter of fact, every department in Washington has em- 
pero whose entire life has been devoted to the Federal service, who 

ve now reached the place where nothing but the necessity of their 
daily bread keeps them at any occupation, and where out of pure 
humanity and against all reason the head of the department is obliged 
to retain them in the service. 

There is another consideration to which I would like to ask the atten- 
tion of the committee. do not want to moralize about it, but 1 have 
a very strong feeling that we ought to do everything we can to make 
the service of the vernment di ed, to make it honorable and 
respected, and to attract into it the very best material that we can 
possibly find. Generalizations are always dangerous, and this will be 
Gangesous; but Lam eine te suggest it. I feel perfectly sure that in the 
vast emergency which this war has presented, the public service had 
been plating f more dignified, it would have enabled us to get along 
with fewer sopore; and would haye enabled us to do away with a 
very large number of wholly inexperienced employees who were brought 
into the service use they were the only people who were procurable 
through the channels of the civil service or otherwise. 

I think that the public service should be put upon a 8 basis 
so that it would mean not only just compensation during the period of 
active service, but that it would provide a system of retirement which 
will enable that same 8 who has given full service to the Govern- 
ment to have enough to live upon in a very modest way for the remain- 
ing years of his life. Every consideration that I can think of, humani- 
tarian, toward the employee, and the good of the service, so far as the 
Government itself is concerned, so far as getting the best type of em- 
ae and getting the best service out of those we have, dictates, I 

hink, the ies f of some sort of retirement provisiop for the em- 
ployees in the public departments, 


Mr. Paul F. Myers, chief clerk of the Treasury Department, 
before the Senate committee on June 25 made the following 
statement and submitted a letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. GLASS: 


I should like briefly to say a few words in support of the retirement 
measure. The tary of the Treasury, in response to the request of 
the chairman of this committee, has submitted a letter, which I will 
make a part of the record here, with your permission, indorsing the 
general retirement measure, 

The CHAIRMAN, This may go into the record, and I had expected to 
put it into the record until I learned that you might possibly come. 

(Tue communication referred to is here printed in the record, as 
follows :) 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 25, 1919, 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
Chairman Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Sexaror: In compliance with the request contained in your 
letter of the 23d instant, I take pleasure in inclosing excerpts from 
recent annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury relating to retire- 
ment of superannuated and disabled employees. a 

In reply to your request for an expression of my personal views on 
the subject of enacting legislation which will provide for retiring civil 
service regent Ane I am of the opinion that an efficient service is not 
practicable without a method of honorably and justly retiring persons 
whose efficiency because of age or physical or mental incapacity is 
seriously impaired. The Treasury Department is constantly engaged in 
the work of increasing its efficiency and diminishing the relative expense 
of operation, but any extensive and successful effort to improve the 
administrative operations of this large department is very heayily handi- 
ea by the absence of a just method of retirement. 

he efficiency of the department is retarded for want of a retirement 
law. I believe that the enactment of legislation providing for super- 
annuated or disabled employees of the civil service in this department 
would result in economies and increased efficiency in the transaction of 
public business. It would be a measure of benefit to the Goyernment 
and of justice to the employees, who faithfully have devoted their 
talents — the best years of their lives to the interests of the Gov- 
ernment. 

In this connection I should like to draw particular attention to the 
following recommendation contained in the annual report of my predé- 
cessor, Secretary McAdoo, for the fiscal year 1918: 

Recommendation has been made in previous annual reports of the 
Secretary for the enactment of an equitable retirement law for civil- 
service employees. The 8 for effective action of some character 
along this line has been accentuated during this pezion of war. It would 
seem to be not only a measure of justice to faithful public servants who 
have devoted their lives and talents to the Government, but it would be 
also in the interest of economy and increased efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of the public business. 

“In considering this important . the attention of Congress is 
r tfully invited to the possibilities of an expansion of the principles 
underlying the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Humanity demands 
that something be done for the civil employer of the Government and 
suggestions of pension systems, while prais¢worthy as an effort te render 
justice, and effective as an expedient, would probably not afford a real” 
solution. It is confidently believed that the solution lies along the lines 
of insurance with both the Government and the civil employees con- 
tributing to a scientific plan that will provide for retirement as well 
as insurance against death.” 

I heartily indorse the suggestion outlined above. 

Sincerely, yours, > 
CARTER GLASS, Secretary. 

Excerpts from annual reports of Secretaries of the Treasury. 

The 1909 report is as follows: 


Any inquiry into the efficiency of administration very soon involves 
a consideration of a policy of civil service retiring pensions. And it 
seems to me that the conclusion is unavoidable that a really efficient 
service is out of the question without a method of honorably and justly 
retiring persons whose efficlency is seriously impaired. It is quite true 
that the older clerks of the service are no more likely than the younger 
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clerks to be inefficient. Indeed, their experience and their settled rela- 
tions to the service could easily compensate for the lack of some other 
personal equipment. But gust as there are instances where the younger 
clerks should be disciplined or dismissed so there are many cases of the 
older clerks where, in justice to both themselves and the service, they 
ought to be honorably relieved. ~ 

‘The service is blocked in many instances by the unwillingness of the 


officials in charge to throw out of place worthy men ga women who 
bave given the of their lives te the work of the vernment. 80 
that, in a very important and wholly unsatisfactory manner, practically 


a pension system is and long has been in 

The United States is the only Nation 
tiring pension for the employees of its 
unique position in the worid, along with a 3 for 


opereton, 
t has no general legal re- 
civil service. We have this 
great wealth 
san for — — liberal . ae entire world has 
own great an wing recognition pensions or ow- 
ances; and whiie fhe United States is so far behind the rm d of the 
world in civil pensions, it has by far the list 
nations. The war and navy ions are a tm go eet 0 
policy; and in civil service s have been extended to the judiciary. 
And though as a Government we haye halted at a general retirement 
allowance for civil employees, the great universities of our country and 
the great corporations have been taking immense steps along this ve 
line, and the Federal Government is becoming more and more isolated. 
While I have spoken only of the effect upon the service itself of the 
of a system of retiring there are, as everyone 2 


10 the ee gory expressi 
18 favor the retiring allowance I purposely avoid the expression at 
this time of a preference for any particular plan or system. 


The following letters from members of the Cabinet were read 
into the record of the hearings on this retirement bill: 
June 15, 1919. 


rtment during the past six years relatin 
or retirement of superannuated and disable 


Since 
e of euch IMD 
u as of su 
an ithin vance it. 


yeng wi my youre to a 
look at it from the standpoint of common justice, on the ene hand, 
and from that of efficient service on the other hand. e private con- 
cerns reco; that a lifetime spent in their service carries with it an 
obligation of honor toward the employee who has thus served faithfully 
when years make him incapable of further effective work.. The b 
house that would turn out an aged employee, saying to him, in substance 
“Now, look out for yourself,” after a long and good record, would be 
damned by the common opinion of the business world, and ought to be. 
The only conceivable excuse that could be made wo that the 
employer ‘had paid during the long service a sufficient salary ever and 
above ou nay 8 of life to have enabled the employee to provide 
imself for his own J 
a No one will charge the Government with doing that, especially when 
objection is made te an employee endeavoring in his own time to add 
something to his or her income. 


Enactmentg 


of humanity. They are demoted and maintained at uced 
Day, thus creating what is in 
W. 

and 


t concerned as to the details of any measure, but do 
iam no y t 


earnestly hope it may be possible soon to establish a civil re 
system which will at once justly provide for those who have served 
many years, opea the door to a more rapid promotion and to larger 
opportunities for younger and more active employees, and make the 
overnment work more efficient not only through the removal of in- 
effectives but by the unconscious but very real self-discipline that comes 
in response to and farseeing treatment of the employee. 
I firmly believe that after a year of experience with any sound retire- 
ment a m no voices will be lifted against it. 
urs, very truly, 
a = 5: Witrram C. REDFIELD, 


= 1 Secretary of Commerce, 
„ FREDERICK R. Laach, 
— Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, 

United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT or LABOR, 
OFFICE OF RE ARY, 
Was. „ June 25, 1919, 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
hairman Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment 
A United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


ch 
centage of the private employing corporations have inau, 
2 2 88 well, in my judgment, to lose 
ting an ci ce retirement law. 
y from the ties and justice involved in such legis- 
it would seem to be high 


lation, to recognize the fact that the 
ex! 


time 
ecutive departments have a pension roll, whether they like it or not, 


and that it is the most expensive, cumbe: 


rsome, and in many ways in- 
sion system. What I refer to here is the water- 
logged pay roll, which in all essentials produces a pension system with- 
out the retirement. In other words, aged and decrepit employees who 
have been worn out in Government service are retained on the pay roll 
at a salary which is considerably higher in most cases than would; 
provide an adequate ion. ‘These propie are not discharged, can not 
and will not be discharged by the h of departments for humane 
reasons, which we need not go into here. On the other hand, they must 
be at their desks each day for seven hours in order to receive the 
salary at which they are listed. This is not only a physical hardship 
upon them, it is a useless inhumane one. 

On the other hand, it has a demoralizing effect upon the other em- 
ployees, particularly those who, go in at the entrance grade, are 
perhaps getting a salary for real work much less than the pensioners’ 
are receiving. ‘These old people do nothing and are expected to do 
nothing, and the young clerks coming in at a lesser rate are naturally} 
more or less incensed at being required to do the work that these “ old. 
timers,“ so called, are unable to do. 

If the pay rolls could be relieved of this water logging, the Govern- 
ment could pay the entire cost of a reasonable system, such as is out- 
lined in your bill, and save money. 

You will see from this that I do not look u 
civil-service employees as a charity measure. 
tions do it as a business proposition. 
some for 
the amoun 


human sort of a 


A, ae 3 of 
0 e great corpora- 
Some of these corporations and. 
Governments have a contributory Mg ay and some pay 
outright from the treasury. Personally I do not favor the! 
contributory system. I believe that ultimately the Government of the 
United States wilt adopt a fair civil-service retirement annuity paid 

from the Treasury of the United States. 
However, at this time and for the p e of getting the principle 
to see eyen a contributory 


of retirement accepted, I should be gla 
system enacted. 
I sincerely trust that Congress will enact at this session some sort 
of civil- ce retirement. 
Sincerely, yours, W. B. Wrvson, Seéretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 25, 1919. 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 


My Dear SEXATOR STERLING: I have just this morning 5 r 
inf. that ject! 


p. m., in room 450, Senate Office Building, b; 
on Civil Service and Re f 


y that I am strongly in 
cal pian for retirement of civil- 

the interest of efficien 

. economically advantageous. It 

my belief that this is one thing that would help to bring about a much- 
needed improvement in the Government service, not o by ma 
suitable provision for worthy men and women who have devoted 
best years to the service of the Government at a very modest rate of 
compensation, but also by offering inducement to persons of ability to 
devote their lives to the service of the Government with the assurance 
that when their usefulness is at an end the Government will provide 
an annuity for the period after their earning capacity have 


ceased. 
Thanking you for your invitation, I am, my dear Senator STERIANG, 
Very sincerely, yours, 
: Fraxx L. POLK. 


mittee on the Post Office and 


Mr. Koons. If there is any prospect of a return to duty at the end 
of the year, we do net drop t If there is no prospect that they 
will return to duty at the end of the year, sometimes we put them at 
the foot of the substitute roll. They sone to get a on law passed, 
and we put them at the foot of the substitute roll in order to carry 
them, if possible, beyond that time- But as long as we carry them on 
the roll as a regular em ee, it prevents us from appointing a regular 
clerk, and we try to e care of them in each cular case as best 
We can. 

Mr. Mappex. How many employees injured in the performance of 
their duties who were unable to return to work within one year were 
9 to resign or have been dropped from the rolls? 

r. Koons. None during the past year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I would ike to know what procedure is followed 
in cases where employees become incapacitated through age and are no 
longer able to ‘orm their duties? 

r. Koons. The policy in those cases, when a an becomes in- 
capacitated and is no longer able to perform his duties, is to reduce 
him one grade or to the next lower —.— And as be becomes less 
efficient we reduce him down until ally some of them reach the 
lowest grade. It is very seldom a person is dropped from the service 
because he is incapacitated. ‘There are occasions where that is done, 
but that is only in cases where it has reached such a stage that we could 
not under the A „keep him in the service any longer. 
udgment, would the enactment of a retirement 

3 the — ig: Bian poe 
Mr. Koons. Yes. The paasee of a retirement law for superannua’ 
e Postal Service, but in my judgment it would 


{From hearings on Post Office gore peg bill, 1921 rz * Com- 
oads, Borin Bows k 


dro; 

vided um of , Which is all they could receive, 
Gould not have any employment. And if you take a man who 
active all of bis life and take his employment away from him, it is 
oore sanot than to allow him to perform what service he can and pay 
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Mr. MADDEN. So you think it is best for the men to comply with the 
practice which is followed by the 5 at the present time? 
Mr. Koons. Yes; it is better for the men themselves, but not for the 


Postal Service, . 
Mr. MabpEx. Do you think economy and efficiency would result from 
ose men through a system of retirement? 


the elimination of 
Mr. Koons. There would undoubtedly be econo: and efficiency both, 


Mr. Madden, because the maximum retirement rate is $600 and there 
would be a saving of $600 in the salary alone. And, of course, the old 
employee who would leave the service would be replaced by a young 
man who is more active and efficient. 

This bill, having been passed by the Senate, approved by Cabi- 
net officers and heads of departments and bureaus, and by the 
rank and file of the classified civil-service employees, and ap- 
proved as sound and economical both to the Government and the 
employees by our best governmental actuarial experts, should 
have an -overwhelming vote for its passage by the House and be 
‘enacted into law. 

This law would mean the dawn of a better day for economy 
and efficiency in our governmental service and would make it 
Possible to inject the beginning of a program of real efficiency 
and administration of our Government business. The Govern- 
ment in its final analysis is but the business of the entire 
‘Nation. It would also mean the beginning of a more efficient, 
happy, and contented Federal employee. [Applause.] 

Mr, GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I made 
some remarks upon the subject of the container bill which was 
under consideration, and I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Rxconp upon that bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the time 
has finally arrived for the consideration of this legislation. It 
has been pending before this Congress for a long time and has 
been agitated for a great deal longer time. The tendency of the 
business public throughout the world is to provide for those 
‘who are in its employ when they can no longer provide for them- 
selves. I have always believed that the Government should not 
be less generous than the business public that helps to maintain 
the Government. If the business public believes it to be eco- 
nomic wisdom to pension the men and women who are in its 
employ when they are no longer able to function, it certainly 
ought not to be considered unwise for the Government to do the 
same thing. We are here affording an opportunity for many 
faithful men and women who have passed the meridian in life 
in the Government service to retire, with the knowledge that 
they are not going to suffer for the remaining years of their 
‘lives. We give here an opportunity for people who are in the 
Government service, when they have reached the age of 60 years, 
up to 65, to take advantage of the privileges of retirement after 
having contributed part of the earnings which they have made 
during their employment to the payment of the annuity which 
they are to receive as the result of their retirement. 

It is said by those who have given careful study to the ques- 
tion that there is not a very large number of people to be af- 
fected immediately by the enactment of this law, but there is a 
sufficient number who have passed the age of usefulness still in 
the Government service who, if they were turned out on the 
streets, would be compelled to go to the poorhouse; and since 
they have given the best that is in them in the early years of 
their lives to the faithful service of the Government, the enact- 
ment of this law is but the extension of a measure of relief 
which indicates the intention of the Government to deal justly 
with those who are upon its pay rolls. 

It must be known to any person who has given any considera- 
tion to the matter that many people are still in the service of 
the Government who are not able to function, and that if we 
deal with this question purely as a matter of economy it will 
be an economic method of conducting the Government to retire 
these people on some sort of pension, because to-day I think it 
will be acknowledged by all who know the facts that somebody 
else in many instances is required to do the work for which 
other people are being paid. I am not as clear that it will save 
a large amount of money annually to the Treasury of the 
United States as is the gentleman who just preceded me, but 
that should not be the prime consideration. The prime consid- 
eration should be justice, and inasmuch as we are endeavoring 
to make the Government function efficiently, then to the extent 
that we can mete out justice and at the same time promote the 
efficient conduct of the Government bureaus, even if we are 
obliged to add something to the cost, I am in favor of it. The 
time has come in the world’s activities when more serious con- 
sideration must be given to the comfort and well-being of the 


masses of the people, and while the people in the United States, 
generally speaking, and particularly those upon the Government 
pay roll, are better compensated than those who are employed 
by other nations and other peoples, yet I believe we should be- 
gin to realize that we are the only nation in the world, with 


one or two exceptions, that has not already entered upon the 


policy of providing for those who are in the Government service 
when they are no longer able to do that kind of a day’s work 
that people are expected to do in their early years. I have seen 
a great many of these patriotic men and women who have de- 
voted their lives faithfully to the service, who have been hanging 
on, So to speak, with the hope that some legislation of this sort 
would be enacted before they were compelled to retire to the 
poorhouse, and even the compensation provided for in this bill 
is not going to enable those who are to become its beneficiaries 
to live in great luxury, because the highest compensation to be 
paid in any case will be $720 a year and the lowest $180. So 
that it will be a meager living they will receive at best, but it 
will be an evidence of the good intention of the Government, 
through the Congress, to recognize the merits of their case. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to say in a general way 
that I am proud that the time has come, under the leadership of 
my distinguished friend from New Jersey, Mr. LÆHLBACH, to 
present this meritorious measure to the consideration of the 
House. Mr. LEHLBACH has given more consideration and study 
to the question than anyone that I know of. His heart and 
soul is embodied in the legislation. He will be able in more de- 
tail than yet has been presented to tell us the merits of the 
measure. I congratulate him as a young Member of the House 
upon his success in bringing this bill before the body for con- 
sideration [applause], and I congratulate the men and women 
who are to be permitted to come under the provisions of the 
bill upon the fact that they have had such an able, earnest, 
young champion of their cause. He has never hesitated night 
or day to urge and plead with his fellows in this House to give 
early consideration to this measure, and if he never does any- 
thing else during his membership in the Congress than to be the 
sponsor of this beneficent legislation he is entitled to the hearty 
thanks and the earnest and enduring gratitude of those who are 
to come under its provisions. [Applause.] 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey IMr. HAMILL]. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I am glad to see this day arrive, when the Congress of the 
United States is proceeding to consider the necessity of doing 
an act of long-delayed justice to a most worthy class of Govern- 
ment employees and at the same time something which will pro- 
mote greater efficiency in the transaction of public business in 
the various departments of the Government. I eagerly join 
with the gentleman from Tilinois [Mr. Mappven] in offering cor- 
dial congratulations to my colleague from New Jersey [Mr. 
LEHLBACH], the chairman of the committee, on the successful 
result of his efforts in behalf of this bill. I am sure it can be 
predicted now at the beginning of the debate that the bill will 
pass the House by a substantial majority and that it will receive 
presidential sanction and be written into the statute books of 
the country. 

There are two main reasons why this bill ought to become a 
law. They are the promotion of efficiency in the transaction of 
public business and the rendering of justice and fair treatment 
to our deserving public employees. It is a well-recognized fact 
that the Government departments are filled with deserving men 
and women who have worn out their energies and become super- 
annuated through long years of devoted public service. The 
period of their usefulness is past. But there is no way whereby 
they can be fairly separated from the service. They can be dis- 
charged and thus in their declining days deprived of their 
means of earning a livelihood. It is to the credit of the re- 
spective heads of our various departments that they have not 
resorted to this drastic procedure. I remember talking several 
years ago to a distinguished head of the War Department on 
this very subject. He told me that when he came into the 
department he was amazed at the number of employees who 
were superannuated, and he called his assistant into consulta- 
tion and asked him what he could do with them. His assistant 
told him that the only course he could follow would be to dis- 
charge all employees who had outlived their usefulness. He 
declined to take this step on humanitarian grounds, The alter- 
native was that he had to conduct the business of his depart- 
ment under the conditions and difficulties caused by superannun- 
tion. I am glad to be able to say that his attitude toward his 
employees was not exceptional, but that it is the way in which 
the matter is dealt with by practically every department head. 

Many touching instances could be recited here showing the 
necessity for a retirement law. Aged letter carriers are seen 
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on our streets burdened with bags of mail which would tax the 
strength of much younger men. Old department employees are 
compelled to ride in hacks to their offices, and I have heard it 
said, and truthfully said, that if in some of our large Govern- 
ment office buildings the elevators failed to work it would be 
impossible for a large number of the aged clerks to reach the 
floor where their desks are located. 

It is strange to think that this condition exists in the 
United States. It does not exist in Great Britain, nor in France, 
nor in any of the progressive European countries. 

It is true that the operation of this measure will entail ex- 
pense to the Government. One of the speakers estimated the 
cost at about $9,000,000 annually. But, against this figure, we 
must consider the increased efficiency and the greater volume of 
business which would be discharged by the young and vigorous 
entrants into the service who would take the places of the older 
men. I think experience will demonstrate that there will be 
an actual saving through the operation of a retirement plan. 
Take the case of an employee earning $1,500 or $1,600 a year, 
who is retired at about half of this amount and whose place 
is taken by a new employee at $1,000 a year. The Government 
procures the services of a more capable man and loses practically 
nothing, because in time the aged pensioner will die, while it 
will take some years before his successor reaches by seniority 
rule the salary that the old employee received before he was 
pensioned. 

The great corporations of the country, ruled as they are by 
men of ability and foresight, have seen that it is not only 
humanjtarianism but good business as well to pension their 
employees. The Pennsylvania Railroad, the American Sugar 
Refining Co., the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., can be 
cited as examples. These concerns pay pensions not as a 
matter of charity; they pay them because they know that when 
un employee is assured of a means of subsistence until his 
death he will work with contentment and fidelity and perform 
a higher character of service than is the case where he does 
not have a pension to look forward to in his declining years. 

This pension bill must not be regarded as governmental 
generosity. Pensions are not gratuities, and they should not 
be considered as such. They should be looked upon as de- 
ferred wages—as payments of wages which were not disbursed 
at the time when they were earned. When an employee gives 
all the best that is in him of skill, of industry, of ability, and 
of loyalty to the Government; when he devotes his whole life 
to Government service, then the least the Government might 
do is to pay him a pension to sustain him when age and conse- 
quent weakness render him unfit for further service. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to support this measure. For 
years I have introduced and worked for the enactment of a 
pension bill. The measure which I proposed provided for what 
is known as the straight pension plan, according to which the 
Government would pay 100 per cent of the pension. The plan 
of this bill is known as the contributory system, whereby the 
cost of the pension is borne between the Government and the 
employee. While I consider that as a matter of principle the 
Government should pay the full amount of the pension, never- 
theless this measure provides the relief which at this time is 
sorely needed. 

I was glad to hear the first speaker on the Republican side of 
this Chamber refer to this bill as a nonpartisan measure. I 
have always so considered the question of pension legislation. 
There should be no partisanship in this Congress when it comes 
to performing an act of simple fairness and common justice to 
deserving employees. In the agitation carried on throughout 
the country for the past 10 years Members of Congress, heads 
of departments, business men, clergymen, and men prominent 
in professional life all united to create a sentiment in favor of 
this legislation, and there was no taint or suggestion of partisan- 
ship in their noble endeavors. This measure is a response to the 
Nation-wide demand for justice to the public employees. I feel 
satisfied that the vote by which it will pass will be a vote in 
which both parties in this Chamber will cordially and en- 
thusiastically unite. [Applause.] 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. 
gentleman yield back? a 

The CHAIRMAN. Three minutes. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 


How much time did the 


I yield 10 minutes to the 
(Applause. ] 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, it will not take me long to state 
my position on the civil-service retirement measure. I believe 
that we ought to have a retirement law, but I believe that the 
employees themselves should create the fund to pay the annuity, 
and that the only part of the expenses which the Government 
can be fairly asked to assume is the cost of the overhead ex- 
penses of administering the fund. There is, however, one addi- 


tional expense which I think thé Government can fairly afford 
to pay in order to get the system started, and that is the cost of 
retiring those aged employees who are now in the service and 
have not made any contributions to a retirement fund. Further 
than this I do not think the Government should go. The ideal 
condition, of course, would be for the Government to pay its 
employees a salary or wage which would be sufficient not only to 
support the employee and his family in average American stand- 
ards of living but would also be sufficient to enable a man of 
ordinary thrift and economy to lay by a sinking fund to main- 
tain himself and such family as he may be expected to have at 
that age in life in reasonable comfort, and trust to the em- 
ployee to accumulate these funds by his own efforts. That 
would be the most desirable thing to do from many standpoints, 
but as a practical proposition it does not work out. Some men 
are thrifty and economical and have no difficulty whatever in 
making provision for their old age on salaries which others 
spend without apparent extravagance or dissipation and find 
themselves- without funds in their old age. 

For instance, we have here, for example, Mr. A and over 
here Mr. B, drawing the same annual compensation, and Mr. A 
comes down to his old age with a fund that he has accumulated 
himself sufficient to keep him in reasonable comfort. Mr. B, 
without apparent extravagance or dissipation, comes down to 
his old age without anything to maintain himself and family; 
and the unfortunate part is that, in Government as well as in 
most other employment, a very large number of people are in 
the class with Mr. B. So these practical facts we must reckon 
with, and I think it is to the advantage of the Government to 
make provision against them. 

It is a fact which is well known that there are many em- 
ployees now in Government employment who are too old to 
render efficient service, and many of them render scarcely any 
at all. Some one answers, why not discharge them? And look- 
ing at the matter from the cold logic of business, that would be 
the thing to do; but I am very glad to know that even in this 
age of so much unrest and discontent, when civilization is yet 
so far from perfection, that we do not look at everything from 
the cold logic of business. Sentiment sways us in some things, 
and it would be a bad old world, indeed, if it did not. 

That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives but nothing gives, 


Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation's blot, creation’s blank. 


So as a practical proposition the executive heads of our de- 
partments do not discharge these old men when they can no 
longer perform useful service; and, I guess, under the same or 
similar circumstances the most of us would act in the same 
way. 

So what is to be done? The only logical answer, to my mind, 
is to create some kind of a retirement system. What kind shall 
it be? There are three plans possible of adoption, First, the 
cost thereof to be borne entirely by the Government; second, 
the cost to be borne by the Government and the employees by 
joint contributions to the fund; and, third, the cost to be borne 
entirely by the employees. I could not possibly bring myself 
to favor the first plan, wherein the Government would pay all, 
because that would simply amount to old-age pensions to 
civilians, and unless we are going to make it general in its appli- 
cation I would not single out one group of our civilian workers 
and make them a favored class at the taxpayers’ expense. 

I can not favor the second plan for substantially the same 
reasons, because if it is not right for the Government to con- 
tribute all of the fund out of general taxation it is not right 
for it to contribute any part of it. Under the plan proposed in 
the bill now under consideration, the 62.3 per cent which the 
Government would ultimately pay of the retirement fund 
would only be less wrong to the extent as it would differ in 
degree from a 100 per cent contribution by the Government to 
the fund. 

So the plan that I do favor is that which requires that the 
Government shall deduct from the compensation of its em- 
ployees a fund sufficient to create the retirement fund. And 
at the proper time in the consideration of the bill I will offer 
an amendment to accomplish that purpose. What shall the 
percentage of deduction be? The present bill now under con- 
sideration provides that the rate of deduction shall be 23 per 
cent; and, according to Mr. Beach, the actuarial expert from 
the Bureau of Pensions, who advised the committee in the 
preparation of this bill, this rate of 24 per cent will pay about 
37.7 per cent of the retirement fund, and the Government would 
therefore have to contribute about 62.3 per cent. 

Mr. Herbert D. Brown, of the Bureau of Efficiency, in the 
figures which were inserted by Senator Sabor in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of April 3, places the Government's contribution 
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at a considerable higher percentage than 62.3 on a basis of thẹ 
rates contained in the present bil. But, assuming that the 
figures of Mr. Beach are correct, then the rate which it would 
be necessary to collect from the employees to make the system 
self-sustaining would be slightly in excess of 6 per cent of 
their annual compensation. ‘Therefore, at the proper time, I 
‘shall move to strike out the figures 23, on line 22, page 12, and 
insert 6 per cent. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will. J 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is not the gentleman of the opinion 
that if this system of cooperative or self-serying insurance were 
adopted that it would ultimately result in the Government hav- 
ing to raise the salary of the employee enough to include the 
sum which would be deducted from his pay for insurance? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say in answer to my colleague that I do 
not think there should be any reasonable connection whatever 
between the salary paid to a Government employee and this re- 
tirement fund. If it is a proper. thing to do to create a retire- 
ment fund, it should not affect in any way whatever his salary. 
The salary of a Government employee should be the amount 
which his services are reasonably worth. y 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is not the gentleman, however, facing 
this condition: That if cireumstances arose under which it was 
claimed that the employee barely received enough to support or 
give him a living, that he would have to receive that sum over 
and above what was deducted from his pay for insurance? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the gentleman that a statement 
of that kind would simply be an argument that would go to the 
inadequacy of the salary. His salary should be high enough, as 
a matter of simple justice, to permit him to support his family 
in reasonable comfort and in addition make provision for his old 
age. If we are justified in creating a retirement fund, then I 
contend that we should take it out of the employee’s annual 
compensation, for the very reason that I stated awhile ago— 
that if you admit the duty of the Government to contribute 100 
per cent of it, or 65 per cent of it, then you admit the principle 
of civilian pension, and you have no better right to pension a 
civilian employee of the United States Government than you 
have a right to pension any civilian worker in my district. 
[Applause. ] 

Will the gentleman yield me five minutes more? 
elude in that time. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman, 


I will con- 


Mr, CANDLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will. i 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman referred a moment ago to a 
statement that appeared in the Recorp by Senator Suoor. 
Will the gentleman put in his remarks, so that it will be clear, 
what the estimated cost of this bill will be? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I will be glad to do that. 

Now, in conclusion, let me say this 6 per cent will, of course, 
not cover the overhead expenses of administering the fund, 
nor will it provide the funds necessary to retire the aged em- 
ployees now in the service who will be eligible for retirement. 
That expense will have to be borne by the Government, be- 
cause it would not be just to tax it against the younger em- 
ployees. All that they should be required to do is to con- 
tribute a fund which will be sufficient to take care of their 
own retirement, 

Now, it is admitted that a definite estimate in this matter 
is difficult to make, and if it should turn out that the rate of 
6 per cent will fall short of the amount required to pay the 
annuities, then, of course, the Government will have to make 
up the deficit out of the Treasury. If it should, however, prove 
to be too much, the employees will not be hurt, because under 
the terms of the bill if an employee quits the service before 
reaching the age of retirement all that he has paid in will be 
refunded to him plus compound interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. If he dies in the service before reaching the age of 
retirement, all that he has paid in is paid to his legal rep- 
resentative plus compound interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
Also, if the committee amendment on page 6 is adopted, if the 
employee stays in the service until he reaches the age of retire- 
ment and his contribution of 6 per cent with interest at the 
age of retirement will purchase an annuity of the kind pro- 
vided in the bill in excess of the annuity therein provided, the 
employee shall receive an annuity which the amount of his con- 
tributions with interest will purchase. So the only party that 
would stand any chance to lose on the 6 per cent rate would 
be the Government, and therefore I hope that it will be adopted ; 
and if it is adopted I shall certainly vote for the bill, as will, 
I think, a good many others who will not otherwise do so. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend my remarks I insert 
a table prepared by actuarial experts for Senator Sxoor, and 
which he referred to in debate when this bill was pending in 
the Senate. I insert the table at the request of the gentleman’ 
from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 
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Estimated cost by years of retiring employees in the classified civil F $ 89, 


Retirement 


Retirement ent 
ase gm | age 


IERA $4,584,871 $2,051,389 | $4, 584,871 $2,051,389 
5, 030, 420 2.270, 501 5,020,256 2, 268, 163 
5,588,782 2, 449, 682 5,547, 303 2.443.205 
6, 220, 023 2,636, 992 6, 193, 959 2) 622,72) 
6, 890, 559 2.82 472 6, 843, 152 2,807, 261 
7,629; 290 3,006, 582 7,553, S85 2,971, 604 
8; 429, 037 3.200, 293 8,318, 096 3,152, 425 
9. 288) 172 3, 454,971 9, 125, 883 3,376,900 
10, 155, 868 3, 732, 247 9,933,671 3, 621,802 
11, 106, 843 4,034,813 10,809,244 3, 887,207 
12.070, 624 4,388,062 11, 635, 218 4, 193, 105 
13,031,234 4,531, 050 12, 541,676 4,579,519 
14, 068, 265 5, 306, 783 13, 457, 388 5, 041, 838 
15, 258, 676 5,920,950 14, 505, 743 5, 507, 275 
16, 560, 992 6, 593, 956 15,641,402! 6,022,428 
17, 987, 208 7, 146, 618 16,875, 478 6,524, 098 
19; 350, 101 7, 704, 835 18, 027, 923 6, 964, 855 
20, 694, 703 8 273, 238 19, 144,720 7,414, 560 
22 162, 843 8, 825, 292 20,353, 337 7, 831, 005 
23,70, 154 9, 432, 283 21, 672, 936 8, 289, 774 
25, 297, 838 10, 122, 487 22, 895, 409 8,794, 231 
20, 876, 601 10, 911,414 24, 144, 825 9, 387, 474 
28, 569, 097 11,746, 573 25, 471, 139 9, 962: 501 
30, 146, 830 13, 624,313 28,076, 132 10, 564, 000 
31,025,020 13, 570, 455 ” 764, 830 11, 198, 813 
33, 064, 067 14, 344,735 28, 798, 664 12,675, 858 
34, 522, 800 15, 160,319 29, 829, 822 12 167, 752 
35, 761, 612 6, 057, 252 30; 652, 578 12, 758, 230 


82, and 65, under the F 1699), and at age 70, with the same bene · 


Based on 263,152 employees. 


Per cent of cost to | Totalcost 
employees, 


S 


100-00 | 100. 0 44.74 
90.92 99.89 6.08 0.11 45.17 
90.79 99.74 17 0.21 0.26 44.16 
99.58 99.46 X2 0.42 0.54 42. 57 | 
99.31 | 99.11 211 0.69 0.89 41.39 
99.01} 98.84 B88 0.99 1.16 39.80 
98.66 | 98.32 568 1.34 1.68 38.56 
88.28 97.74 161, O71 1.74 2.26 37.85 
97.81 | 97.04 222, 195 110; 445 2.19 2.96 37.57 
97.32 | 96.34 297, 599 147,608 2.68 3.66 37.33 
90,81 95.56 385, 406 194,957 3.19 4.44 37.55 
95.21 94.79 489, 558 251, 531 3.76 5.21 38.54 
95.67 | 93.95 608,879 221,945 4.33 6.05 39.88 
95.07 | 93.01 752, 933 413,675 4.93 6.99 40.82 
94.45 | 92.17 919, 590 511,528 5.55 7.83 41.77 
93.82] 9129 1,111,788 622, 520 6.18 8.71 42.35 
83.17 | 90.40 1,322, 178 749, 031 6.3 9.60 42.74 
92.51 89. 62 1, 549, 983 858, 668 7.49 10.38 43.21 
91.81 73 1, 809; 508 994, 287 816 11.27 43.36 
91.18 87.89 2) 037, 218 1, 142, 509 8.82 12.11 43.52 
90.50 88.88 2, 402, 429 1,328, 256 9.50 13.12 44.21 
89. 84 $5.85 2,731,776 1,543, 940 10. 16 14.15 45.19 
89.16 | 84.81 3, 097, 958 1,784,072 10. $4 15.19 48.12 
88.49] 83.68 3,470, 698 2, 080,313 11.51 16.32 47.32 
$7.79 | 8252 3, 860, 146 2,371,642 12 21 17.48 48. 88 
87. 10 $1.39 4.200, 003 7, 66S; 879 12.90 18. 61 49.81 
86.41 80.26 4, 693, 068 2, 992, 587 13. 59 19.74 50. 82 
85.71 79.44 5, 109, 034 3,301,022] 14.23 20. 56 52.38 
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Arrxxvpix continued. 
Estimated cost by years of retiring em ployces in the classified civil service at ages 60, o, and 65, under the geneous of the Sterling bill (S. 1699), and at age 70, with the same bene- 


fits. (Based on 263,1 


Cost to Government. 


Years. 


$31,406,355 | $13,234,316 
32,143, HS 13,673, 246 
18,576, 32) 798) 554 14, 130,026 
33, 250, 504 14) 535, 
20; 082, 33, 647, 346 14, 801; 054 
20, 694, HO 33, 984; 245 15,029, 
21, 351, 265 34, 107, 252 15, 244, 900 
21; 821; 095 34,255,011 15, 337, 741 
22) 204, 383 34,271, 466 „388, 
22 608, 139 34, 104; 374 15, 404, H3 
42, 920, 989 22, 993, 399 33, 804; 988 15, 393, 322 
42, 902, 616 23; 221, 093 33, 640, 823 15, 316, 079 


2 employees.) Con . 


Per cent of cost to Per cent of cost to 

Government. Cost to employees. employees. jw bn 
ment at 

age 70 
expressed 

as pe? 

cent of 

cost to 

Govern- 

ment of 

ret 
ment at 
62, and 65, 
4) 

85.03 78.32 $5, 527,790 $3, 662, 514 14.97 21.68 53.80 
84.38 77.22 5, 951, 553 4,034, 523 15.62 22.78 55.09 
83.74 76.07 6,370, 221 4,446, 180 16.25 23.93 55.64 
83.12 74.90 6, 753, 253 4,871,539 16.88 25.10 58.37 
82. 50 73.70 7,138,911 5,281, 161 17.50 26.39 50.68 
81.91 72. 62 7, 494, 363 5, 665, 301 18.09 27.38 60.99 
81.33 71.41 7, 81, 263 6,106, 305 18.67 28.59 62,60 
80.73 79:29 8,174,260 6,483,351 19.27 29.71 63.70 
80.13 69.19 8,497, 254 6, 840,714 19.87 30. 81 64. 79 
79.55 68.14 8, 769, 410 7, 203, 196 20.45 31.83 66.29 
78.97 68.95 9, 026, 001 7, 600, 077 21.03 33.05 67.34 
78.41 65.96 9, 251,793 7,905, 014 21.59 34.05 69. 03 


Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 


SON]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I have been impressed with 
the statements of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], to the effect 
that this was simply an act of justice. I am inclined to look 
at it from a different angle. I think that it is an act possibly 
inspired by the humanity which runs through our Government, 
as well as our own hearts, and an act of business, looked at from 
the standpoint of the Government that has a great many officers 
on its pay rolls who have become utterly inefficient from age. 
But I want to discuss from the justice standpoint, just a minute, 
the reasons for reporting and pressing this and certain other 
bills at this time, if justice is that which is actuating the rush- 
ing of bills through this House. 

Last June I intreduced a bill to carry out a simple contract 
made by this Government with some of its employees, and also 
to do justice to them as between them and others, and that bill 
slept in the Committee on Military Affairs until December. And 
then, on their suggestion, being introduced in different form, it 
‘has slept there again until the 28th of February, when it was 
assigned to two other committees, and finally landed in the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, where it still 
sleeps. And that is a measure calling for justice to men who are 
deserving of justice at our hands—bill H. R. 10835, to provide 
that disabled officers of the Army of the late war who were not 
Regular Army officers and were disabled in the service should re- 
ceive the same compensation as like officers of the Regular Army 
who were retired for disability. And I want to know why, if 
this is for the purpose of justice, we can not get a little justice 
for these other people also. I want to read you the act upon 
which the men who enlisted as officers of the Army at the be- 
ginning of the war enlisted, and under which they were invited 
to enlist: 

That all officers and enlisted men of the forces herein provided for 
other than the Regular Army shall be in all respects on the same foot- 
ing as to pay, allowances, and pensions, as officers and enlisted men of 
corresponding grades and length of service in the Regular Army, 

The courts of this country have decided that the retirement 
privilege is a pension, and the Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy to-day makes that decision, and that is the stand of the 
Navy. And the officers who went into the service and who went 
to France and were disabled from work for the balance of their 
days, and many of them shot ali to pieces, came back here and 
said, Give us justice,“ and they said, Tou are not entitled 
to any retirement pay. We contracted that you should have the 
same consideration as the Regular Army officer, but you can not 

tit” 
siaa then I introduced a bill and have been pressing it here 
for justice to these officers, for these men that have not got 
as many votes as many other people—some 2,000 of them—who 
are a spectacle to behold to-day, with a compensation of $80 
a month as a maximum, while Regular Army officers, the very 
least of them, are retired at $157 2 month. Yet these men are 


denied the privilege of being heard on this floor because they ! 


can not get a committee to report a bill here that will give 
them justice, which was promised in the act cited above. And 
then Members come in here and talk about doing justice in 
this House. Not only that, but they propose in the next few 
days to give a bounty to all the men who served, those who 
were in and who were not, and expressly exclude the officers, 
the very men who led the men in the fighting, and are back 
here maimed and blind and halt, and then gentlemen get up 
here and talk about doing justice in the public service. I am 
in favor of this bill properly guarded, giving a pension to 
people who have always been in an office here in Washington, 
a very much sought after position. We are giving a bonus to 
a million men, many of whom never saw a fight and never re- 
ceived a scratch, giving retirement privilege to the officers of 
the Regular Army, and yet to the young men who left their 
positions of standing and were selected by the Government to 
go out and lead the fight, and have come back here disabled for 
life, we say to them, “ You are not entitled even to the bonus; 
we are going to give it to the men who never heard a gun fired 
and never were in reach of the bullets of the enemy, but not 
to you.” I am tired of hearing about justice when I see a rank 
injustice like this being perpetrated, and that which purports 
to be perpetrated by gentlemen who propose to force a bonus 
bill here through the House giving $500 and $1,000 to the men 
all over this country, many of whom were never touched. I 
do not oppose that if the money is obtained from the proper 
sources, but I say do justice to these disabled men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend. Unanimous 
consent was agreed to for debate on this bill, to be limited to the 
bil. The Chair will admonish the gentleman to proceed in 
order. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentlemen over here discussed the 
question of the justice of the Government to its employees, and 
I heard nobody call them to order. I am discussing the ques- 
tion of whether it lies in the mouth of these gentlemen who 
control these committees and who have refused for six months 
to give a tardy recognition of justice to these men, to come in 
here and talk about justice to us when they are pensioning 
everybody else except the men who were shot on the battle 
fields of France. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when will justice cease to trot through 
this House on three legs? She is limping badly now, and if we 
get through what is proposed in the next few days she will be 
limping much worse, and the men at Walter Reed who are ap- 
pealing to this Congress for a mere pittance which will enable 
them to live without being the objects of charity in the neigh- 
borhood in which they live have been appealing here for six 
months for a mere consideration at the hands of this House, 
and the committees controlled by the gentlemen who talk of 
justice over there but have failed and refused to give them the 
first show here. Is it because they have only about 2,000 votes 
and the bonus is to be given to about 2,000,000? Is that the rea- 
son that thus far they have been unable to get a hearing on their 
bill in this House? And the leader on that side has stated that 
he hopes the committee will not allow that measure to come 
before this. And yet they propose to pension the people who 
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have been in the departments in a snug berth all their lives 
and deny it to these men who carry the marks of the bloody 
strife in which they participated in the defense of this country 
in their bodies and will carry them to their graves. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SMITH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr, Chairman, any observing person 
who during the last third of a century has walked through the 
corridors of the departments of the Government, or watched the 
clerks entering the various Government buildings in the morn- 
ings or leaving them at the close of the day, must have noticed 
the large proportion of elderly and infirm among them. Prior to 
the establishment of the classified civil-service law most of 
those clerks who had outlived the term of the Congressman from 
their district were replaced at the request of the new Member 
by more active persons from among his constituents; but when 
the civil-service law became effective, preventing removals ex- 
cept for cause, and providing for appointments by a competi- 
tive examination, the clerks were permitted to remain, regard- 
less of advancing years and increasing inefficiency. 

Every new Cabinet officer or bureau head no doubt approaches 
the responsible duties of this position with a determination to 
eliminate the inefficient clerks, especially those advanced in 
years, in order that the work of the department may be kept 
up to date and disposed of in the most efficient manner. He 
soon discovers, however, that there is a human element enter- 
ing into the matter which he can not ignore, and after a few 
weeks or months he drops into the old groove, because he has 
not the heart to throw out of employment faithful clerks whose 
only shortcomings are infirmities incident to advancing years. . 

At the beginning of the Harrison administration Hon. T. B. 
Coulter, of Ohio, an old friend of mine, was appointed Auditor 
for the Post Office Department. He soon discovered that some 
of the work was over three years in arrears; that nearly one- 
fifth of the force, consisting of 600 clerks, was inefficient, and 
that there were approximately 75 who, because of olde age, 
were incapable of performing their duties in an efficient man- 
ner. Most of these were drawing the highest salaries paid in 
the bureau. The auditor stated that his first move would be 
to discharge these inefficient clerks and have their positions 
filled through the Civil Service Commission with younger clerks, 
in order that the work might be brought up to date and kept 
current. But before he could carry out his plan he had met 
personally many of these inefficient clerks, who, he discovered, 
were apprehensive that they would lose their positions in view 
of the statement he had made publicly, and acquainted him 
with their personal affairs. He learned that in almost every 
instance members of their family were dependent upon them; 
that they had accumulated nothing during their years of serv- 
ice; aud that practically only a month's salary remained be- 
tween them and their daily living. Few of them owned their 
own homes, and searcely any of them had any other income 
than their salaries. Col. Coulter, the auditor, being an espe- 
cially kind and large-hearted man, later stated that he would 
resign his position before he would be responsible for turning 
out of the service any of these aged clerks. 

He called together the clerks in the various divisions, ex- 
plained the embarrassing situation confronting him, and asked 
for volunteers to return in the evening and devote three hours 
of work five days a week, without compensation, to bring the 
work up to date. As an evidence of patriotism and devotion 
to the service of the Government, over three-fourths of the 
clerks cheerfully acquiesced, and during a period of nearly 
three months worked three hours in the evening during five 
days of the week, in order to bring the work up to date. 

It will thus be easily understood why the Cabinet officers 
and the heads of bureaus refuse to assume the responsibility 
of discharging the aged clerks and the absolute necessity of 
enacting a general retirement law. 

For the last 25 years the problem of how to take care of the 
faithful but aged clerks has been a constantly increasing one, 
and the necessity of formulating some humane and practical 
plan has engaged the attention of Congress, the Cabinet heads, 
and the clerks themselves during the intervening years, In 
1893 and 1894 the Civil Service Commission called attention in 
its annual reports to the necessity of making some provision 
for the retirement of the aged clerks, and again in 1902, 1908, 
1905, and 1908. The department and bureau heads earnestly 
and repeatedly urged favorable consideration of such legisla- 
tion. 
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The Secretary of the Interior in his annual reports for the 
years 1904, 1905, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912 gave the 
subject of retirement particular attention, and the annual 
reports of the other heads of departments since 1909 have set 
forth the pressing need of some general plan of retirement of 
superannuated employees both as a matter of justice to the 
employees and in the interests of the efficiency of the service. 
Reference may be made particularly to the annual reports for 
1911 by the Secretary of the Treasury ( P. 7), the Secretary of 
War (p. 33), the Postmaster General (p. 15), and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (p. 17). 

In respect to the War Department, Secretary Dickinson, in 
his annual report for 1909, recommended that some provision 
be made for retirement on annuities of employees who become 
superannuated in the service, and in his annual report for 
1910 he renewed this recommendation, inviting attention to ex- 
tracts from the annual report of the several bureau chiefs 
setting forth the need that some measures be taken to provide 
for the retirement of superannuated members of the ‘civil 
service. 

President Taft, in his annual message to Congress in 1909, 
under the caption of “ Reduction in cost of governmental admin- 
istration,” recommended legislation for the retirement of civil- 
service employees, coupling with it a recommendation for an 
increase in salary to meet the increased cost of living. 
ees in his message to Congress, December 21, 1911, he 

I have already advocated in my last annual mes: the adoption 
of a civil-service retirement system, with the cont utory features 
added fo it, so as to reduce to a minimum the cost to the Government 
of the pensions to be paid. After considerable reflection I am very 
much opposer to a pension system that involves no contribution from 
the employees. I think the experience of other Governments justifies 
this view, but the crying necessity for some such contributory system, 
with possibly a governmental outlay in order to cover the initial cost 
and to start the system going at once while the contributions are accu- 
mulating, is manifest on every side. Nothing will so much promote the 
economy and efficiency of the Government as such a system. 

On February 18, 1908, the special committee on personnel of 
the Keep Commission—a commission appointed by the President 
June 2, 1905, on business methods in the executive depart- 
ments—after careful consideration of this subject, presented a 
plan for the retirement of superannuated employees on the 
basis of monthly deductions from the salary of each employee 
to provide a fund for the purchase of annuity on his retirement. 
More recently the subject has received thorough consideration 
by the President’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency. 

Responsive, presumably, to the recommendations of the Civil 
Service Commission, the bureau and department heads, the 
recommendation of the Keep Commission and of the President, 
the matter has received consideration at the hands of Members 
and committees of Congress. Since 1903 no less than 50 bills 
have been introduced in Congress for the retirement of the em- 
ployees of the civil service, and the matter has been the sub- 
ject of repeated hearings before committees of Congress. 

The following are recommendations from department and 
bureau heads as to the necessity of retirement legislation: 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF CABINET OFFICERS, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY CARTER GLASS, 1910. 


The efficiency of the department is retarded for want of a retire- 
ment law. I believe that the enactment of legislation providing for 
superannuated or disabled employees of the civil service in this depart- 
ment would result in economies and increased efficiency in the transac- 
tion of public business, It would be a measure of benefit to the Goyern- 
ment and of justice to the 1 who faithfully have devoted their 
. and the best years of their lives to the interests of the Govern- 
men 

In this connection I should like to draw particular attention to the 
. contained in the annual report of my prede- 
cessor, cretary McAdoo, for the fiscal year, 1918: 

Recommendation has made in . patend annual reports of the 
Secretary for the enactment of an equitable retirement law for civil- 
service employees. The necessity for effective action of some character 
along this line has been accentuated during this period of war. It 
would seem to be not only a measure of justice to faithful public serv- 
ants who hayo devoted their lives and talents to the Government, but 
it would also be in the interest of economy and increased efficiency in 
the administration of the public business.” 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 1919. 


I Jook at it from the standpoint of common justice on the one hand 
and from that of efficient service on the other hand. Large private 
concerns recognize that a lifetime spent in their service carries with 
it an obligation of honor toward the employee who has thus served 
faithfully when years make him incapable of further effective work. 
The — — house that would turn out an aged employee, saying to 
him in substance, Now look out for yourself,” after a long and good 
record would be damned by the common opinion of the business world, 
and ought to be. 

The only conceivable excuse that could be made would be that the 
employer had paid during the long service a sufficient salary over and 
above all the exigencies of life to have enabled the employee to pro- 
vide himself for his own old age. No one will charge the Government 
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with doing that, especially when objection is made to an employee en- 


deavoring in his own time to add something to his or her income. 
Failure to be as just in these matters as private concerns are in- 
juries the Government either by causing the ambitious to seek better 
opportunities for service elsewhere or by relaxing the efforts of its 
employees generally through the unconscious drag that comes from 
hopeless service. 
he result of the present condition is seen in the survival of —— 
old people in the Government work whe struggle on when they shoul 
have ceased from their labors because they needs must. Enactments 
these aged workers to be discharged are substantially repealed 
by the higher law of humanity. They are demoted and maintained 
pay, thus creating what is in substance a on without 
retirement, without the dignity of a recognition by the Government of 
their worth, and maintaining the inefficiency which everyone seeks to 
remove. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR HON. W. B. WILSON, 1919. 


Entirely apart from the humanities and justice involved in such 8 
lation it would seem to be high time to recognize the fact that 
executive departments have a pension roll, whether they like it or not, 
and that it is the most expensive, cumbersome, and in many ways in- 
human sort of a pension 5 What I refer to here is the water- 
logged pay roll, which in all essentials produces a pension system with- 
out the retirement. In other words, aged and decrepit employees who 
have been worn out in Government service are retained on the pay roll 
at a salary which is considerably higher in most cases than would 
provide an adequate pension. These Lt jes are not discharged, can not 
and will not be discharged by the heads of departments, for humane 
reasons which we need not go into here. On the other band, they must 
be at their desks each “re | for seven hours in order to recetve the salary 
at which they are listed. This is not only a physical hardship upon 
them, it is a useless and inhumane one. 

On the other hand, it has a demoralizing effect upon the other em- 
pleyees, particularly those who, going in at the entrance grade, are 
perhaps getting a salary for real work much less than the pensioners 
are receiving. These old people do nothing and are expected to do 
nothing, and the young clerks coming in at a lesser rate are naturally 
more or less incensed at being required to do the work that these “ old- 
timers,” so called, are unable to do. 


{From Postmaster General Burleson's report for 1913, p. 187.1 
RETIREMENT OF DISABLED OR SUPERANNUATED CLERKS. 


The requirements of the 1 0 Mall Service are 8 and the 
performance of duty is attend by danger and hardship. From 
the nature of the work performed it is necessary that the force be 
active and energetic, and it must be replenished constantly with an 
element of that character in order to maintain a high degree of efficiency. 
When the work of a railway postal clerk deteriorates it is Ley seqei 4 
to change his 3 to postmasterships in second, third, and f 
class post offices if these positions are placed under the civil service. 
Provision should also be made for their retirement from the Railway 
Mail Service when disabled or su uated upon some system of 
limited payment provided for by a contributory plan or otherwise. 


[Postmaster General Wanamaker’s report for 1890, p. 38.] 


I wish that some scheme might be devised by which the depart- 
mental force, and all parts and branches of the Postal Service, classi- 
fied or to be classified, might be encouraged into new exertions by some 
ms general, and certain plan of promotions. This would pormeps 

nvolve the retirement at a certain age of Government employees W 
have been efficient in the st, and would possibly involve, too, the 
payment to them of a stated sum, or of smaller sums at stated periods. 
3ut scores of eres in the departments, and in the saree post offices, 
as I doubt not, are to-day filled with superannuated rks who fail 
to do the work which the department is required by Congress and the 
public to expect of them, and also prevent those from taking their 
places who would be giad to do all of the work well. It would seem 
as if we might either heartlessly remove these useless Government em- 
ployees or else confess that we really have a civil pension roll. I 
any occupation it is the man who is looking for better work to wed ve 
for better pay for doing it that deserves the better work and the ter 
pay; and 2 am certain that the efficiency of the whole postal force 
would be increased beyond all calculation if there could exist, in it 
and through it, a continual upward movement, a regular and certain 
retirement in some just and humane way, and a consequent influx 
of the young, the strong, the ambitious. 


[Extract from the Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce, 1913.] 
SUPERANNUATION AND RETIREMENT. 

The problem of utilizing the services of aged employees to the best 
advantage is constantly becoming more difficult of solution. The pe 
ing volume of work, the demand for increased efficiency, and the intro- 
duction of new methods and ideas require the services of men and 
women whose minds are active and capable of development. It seems 
inconsistent that the Government should nd large sums of money in 
attempting to procure properly equipped eligibles to enter its employ 
and at the same time retain on its rolls those who have long passed 
their usefulness. The heads of bureaus are reluctant to discontinue 
the services of superannuated clerks, for to do so would in most cases 
9 the latter of their only souree of income. Demotion is but a 
palliation, and does not fully meet the difficulties of the case. It 
would therefore seem to be only just to provide in some manner for 
the retirement of such employees on annuities at least 1 commen- 
surate with the rates of pay which they have been receiving. In some 
cases the reduction of force possible through the greater efficiency of 
younger men and women would go far to meet the cost of these an- 
nuities. 

A brief statement of a few reasons in favor of the contributory plan 
for retirement: 

“(1) The experience of England shows that 8 furnished en- 
tire by the Government are considered practically 
that sense they tend to keep salaries down; and 
they form an indirect contribution from the employees. At the urgent 
ig Seine of the employees, moreover, the English system was modified 
a few years ago in the direction of a 1 plan. 

“England and Russia are still considered gtraight-pension territory. 
Germany, France, Austria, New Zealand, Aus Canada, etc., are 
in the contributory column, 


‘whose families mi 


“(2) According to the experience of the straight-pension tem in 
England. only one in six or seven employees lives . 9 in the 
service long eno to secure a ion. Under the contributory plan 
an employee may leave at any time, taking his sayings with him. 

Under a straight-pension Dian, it is believed, there would be 
a constant tendency to seek through Congress special dispensations on 
account of those employees who died before the pensionable age and 
ight be left destitute. This matter of special privilege 
would not only have a demoralizing effect upon the employees in gen- 
eral but would tend to bring the whole civil service into public dis- 


repute, 
“(4) A straight pension undoubtedly would tend to bind a man to 


his job. An employee might be deterred from leaving the service and 
better: 3 because he felt the bindi ower of a pension 
and r zed that provision for his old age depended upon holding his 


job until the time of retirement. It has been argued, also, th 
average employee under such circumstances might hesitate or refuse to 
protest t 22 injustice or mal administration for fear of im- 
curring the displeasure of the powers that be. Such an argument, how- 
ever, would hardly apply in the case of a contributory plan, since an 
— 5 might be assured, in so far as his on were concerned, of 
withdrawing his savings if he should resign.” 


[From the report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918.) 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT, 


The question of retirement of certain aon fag rs who have passed 
the age of usefulness is one that is frequently ‘ore Congress and is 
ever present to the officials of this bureau. 

We have a great number of employees who have served the bureau 
loyally for many years, but who baye now become physically less efec- 
tive in the activities of the service. These people have generally been 
the supporters of families and have been unable to make any provision 
for their latter years. It would be a heartless and inexcusable pro- 
ceeding to dismiss these worn-out servants of the Government, and 
yae tair continuance in the service is indefensible, except on humani- 

n grounds. Unless these people are to be summarily dismissed, 
thé Government would be a gainer in a financial way by — 
some retirement plan, and the bureau would greatly profit in iner 
results by the ation of the nonefficient class. 


The argument favorable to civil-service retirement draws much 
strength from conditions in the Pension Bureau. 

The following statement shows the number, ages, etc., of employees 
in the Pension Bureau on the ist day of July, 1918: 


Number in the classified civil service 937 


f age 2 
Based on age of 70, number eligible for retirement 
Percentage of all 1 eligible for retirement 
The average age of a 


NEED or A RETIREMENT Law AS APPLICABLE TO PENSION BURBAU. 


Mr. Edward C. Tieman, former Deputy Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, in a statement to the committee, said: ‘ 

I think, because of the fact that the Pension Bureau is one of the 
oldest bureaus in the Government servi we can demonstrate there 
in the most effective and easily reco; way the advisability, both 
from an economic and a humane point of view the advantages of a 
retirement law. At present we have about 870 employees on our Tolls. 
We find that 295 of that number are eligible for retirement under the 
provisions of this bill. — 77 are 65 years of age, haye had the neces- 
sary service, and come within the-requirements of either the yoluntary 
or the compulsory provisions of this act. 

I have found, on St. personal investigation, that . 
150 of the 870 employees in our bureau would probably take advantage 
of a retirement law. I can say this, without any ection upon that 
150, nearly all of whom are employed in some manner, that we couid 
dispense with their services at this time and not lose in appreciable 
a any measure of efficiency in the bureau. It is not to us a 
helpful service, so far as the administration of pension matters HO. 
I would say further that at least 50 of that 150 are inefficient and do 
service whatever to us. They could be retired. 


this law, I would say that for the 150 whose services could be dispensed 
with 50 efficient clerks would render us a better service and a more 
useful service than 
advantage of the provisions of this bill, the annuity paid to them 
would approximate $90,000. 

approximately $190,000. If their services were not replaced at all with 
new a tees in this bureau, there would be an outright saving in 
salaries of $100,000. But, of course, it ge without saying that we 
would baye to appoint rsons to take e places of those who are 

ing out. But I repeat that 50 ns would render us a 
Er moré valuable service than is rendered by the entire 150. 

Now, I think that demonstrates, in a practical way, the benefits in 
the Pension Bureau of this bill or of any other retirement bill as an 
economic and humane proposition, It is humane, because it is our 
experience that old people, who have been efficient, who have rendered 
Joyal and splendid service, who have had their responsibility of families, 
who have educated their children, and who have reached the ages where 
they have become inefficient, ought to be taken care of, because it 
would be absolutely inhumane to retire them arbitrarily from the 
service without any sort of provision for meeting the exigencies of life. 
We use our inefficient people down there the t w we can. We 
shift them from one place to another. They render all the service they 
can, and they render it in the best way that they can. But these 
people ought to be retired. They do not render a service that is val- 
aes 2 to us nor could they render it elsewhere. 


ABILITY OF PENSION BUREAU TO ADMINISTER A RETIREMENT LAW. 


The proceedings incident to adjudicating claims for pensions and the 
procestings i ent to the administration of a bill of this character are 
so nearly related and so similar in general character that the practice 
which now obtains in the Pension Bureau and the practice which would 
the benefits of an act of this character are 80 
ining and experience of the clerks now in the 

É they were required to take up this addi- 
tional work. While we have a large number of inefficients, there are 
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about 700 trained expert clerks in the Pension Bureau who are not only 
capable of giving advice but they are capable of supervising and direct- 
ing the efforts and energies of other clerks. Out of that 700 clerks we 
have a sufficient number who could be put in charge of this work and 
other Jess experienced clerks could be put under them, so that this work 
from its very inception would go forward without a particle of delay. 
At the same time, with the addition of such help as will be requi 
because of the retirement of some clerks who are engaged upon pension 
work, we could handle the pension work and go ahead with the adminis- 
tration of both laws without delay with absolute satisfaction to every- 
body concerned, and with great economy. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION, 


There would be no considerable expenditure because of this additional 
work. We have the building, equipment, and a system of filing already 
in operation which could be used in this connection. We have a corps 
of trained clerks which, if increased as was found necessary to adminis- 
ter the pension laws and this law, would not involve a large amount of 
expense. We have a medical division which would determine all med- 
ical . hei gp We have a special examination division which covers 
practically the entire United States, which would investigate every | 
question that brought up a matter of doubt. Our medical division has | 


under its control local examining boards in practically every county in 
every State of the United States, before which an applicant for the 
benefits of this law might appear for examination. ‘Those boards are 
maintained without a dollar o mse to the Government, because the 
members of the board are paid only for the examinations they actually 
make and report. Now, those same boards would handle this business 
just as they handle the pension claims, because the same character of 
questions would be considered. We have a disbursing division where, 
already installed, is all the machinery necessary for the payment of this 
annuity. We are paying now about 630,000 pensioners every quarter. 
The employees in the a Sburaing division are engaged 12 months in the | 
year in making out and mailing checks, and the financial division is | 
making out vouchers for those who are paid under youcher. The record 
division is maintaining a perfect system of indexes, which could be 
enlarged to include the beneficiaries of this law. 

The persons entitled to annuities under a retirement law could be 
paid every month through our disbursing division without the expendi- 
ture, I think, of a single dollar for additional mechanical appliances. 
The only requirement would be a few more clerks. | 

The plan contained in the pending bill is the result of a most | 
careful study on the part of actuaries and Government experts, | 
as well as by Senators and Representatives in Congress, and it 
is believed that it is as nearly perfect and will come as nearly 
as possible to accomplishing what is so much desired as any 
legislation that could be framed. 

I am heartily in favor of its provisions and earnestly hope 
that it may be placed upon the statute books before the close of 
the present session of Congress. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the, gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Caroling. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] and ask 
unanimous consent that he be allowed to use the 15 minutes of 
my time out of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma be 
allowed to use the 15 minutes granted out of his time out of 
order, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I will not make any 
objection, although I suggest to the gentleman to withdraw his 
request. It is not within the power of the committee to change 
the order that was presented in the House, I shall make no 
Point of order on the gentleman; I do not care what he talks 
about or what he talks, but it is not within the power of the 
committee by unanimous consent to change the order that was 
made by the House requiring the debate to be confined to the 
bill. Probably the Chair will call the gentleman down if no- 
body else does. | 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I will state 
to the gentleman that the time will not be extended and that the 
15 minutes will be used out of my time, and the subject to be 
discussed is so near to the subject matter under discussion that 
I thought it would not be unreasonable to make the request. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I know. I was simply stating that 
the committee can not change by unanimous consent the orders 
presented in the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is just a little House 
courtesy to the distinguished coming Senator from Oklahoma 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman from Mi- 
nois yield to me? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. I am not objecting. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am fully aware of the rule and I am fully 
aware that it is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The unanimous-consent request is not in 
order under the agreement. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. FERRIS] is recognized for 15 minutes. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Congress, 
out of the war with Germany, in which 4,800;000 men partici- 
pated, sprang an organization known as the American Legion, 
conceived in the highest purposes and which will be a live, 
active force in the Republic for the next half century. The 
executive committee of that organization, pursuant to request, 
haye drafted a relief bill that meets their approval. It was 
introduced by Chairman Forpney. It affects 4,800,000 soldiers. 
It affects the taxpayers. It affects the Treasury. It is im- 
portant that a grateful Republic do its duty. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE BILL. 


They have drafted a bill and submitted it to Congress. It is 
up for consideration to-day. It consists of four well-defined 
proposals of relief: 

First. The land settlement provision. 

Second. Home-purchase provision—long-time loans, low rates 
interest, homes to be selected by the soldier. 

Third. Vocational training, trades, science, education, and 
general improvement of the soldier. 

Fourth. Adjusted compensation—bonus to enable the soldier 
to recoup part of the financial loss suffered while in the service. 

Fifth. The committee has added a fifth option to the soldier, 
known as the paid-up insurance policy provision. 

It is roughly estimated by those in charge of the bill and on 
the Ways and Means Committee that it will cost about $2,000,- 
000,000. This money must be raised from the taxpayers. The 
committee has reported that it shall be raised in two years. 
They provide five sources from which to raise this necessary two 
billions of revenue. 

The sources are as follows: 

First. Consumption tax—sales tax—from which it is esti- 
mated they can raise $400,000,000 per year, or $800,000,000 for 
the two years the tax is to run. 

Second. Tax on tobacco. 

Third. Tax on real estate transfers. 

Fourth. Stock-exchange transactions. 

Fifth. A gradual raising of the general income-tax laws, and 
from the latter four sources are to be raised $1,200,000,000 nec- 
essary to make up the two billion. : 

Roughly speaking, the average days of service for the men 
are 400 days, The adjusted compensation is figured on a basis 
of $1.25 per day, which would approximate roughly $500 per 
man. 

The bill as it is to be reported from the committee includes 
all enlisted men and officers up to and including captains. It 
does not include widows, as they are provided for in the war- 
risk insurance law. It includes the Regular Army personnel 
during the period of the war only. It ought to include all men 
and women who served; we can not afford to cut out part of - 
them—they all served. 

HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION, 

The history of this legislation is interesting. It originated 
primarily in Secretary Lane’s office. That bill received consid- 
eration during a preceding Congress and was first reported 
from the Irrigation Committee. That bill also received con- 
sideration during the early part of this session of Congress by 
the House Public Lands Committee. Numerous bills have been 
introduced on the question, some 50 in number—long hearings 
were had before the Public Lands Committee, which resulted in 
the final reporting of the Mondell bill. That bill was not ac- 
ceptable to the soidiers—it was not acceptable to the Congress. 

Recently by an appropriate resolution all of the 50 bills that 
had been introduced by the several Members of Congress, 
some 50 in number, were summarily referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means for consideration, 

The executive committee of the American Legion drafted 


of 


| and promulgated a bill; it was introduced by Chairman Forp- 


NEY of the Ways and Means Committee. That bill has been 
considered by five subcommittees. It is a very important bill 
affecting 4,800,000 soldiers, a far-reaching effect upon the 
Treasury, a draft upon the taxpayers, and is a bill of first im- 
portance. It should not be considered under suspension of rules, 
which excludes the offering of amendments, only allowing 40 
minutes debate, as a gag rule intended only for emergency, and 
no emergency is here asserted to exist. 
VIEWS OF MEMBERS CLASSIFIED. 

The membership of the House of Representatives, consisting 
of 435 Members, may well be classified into four groups, as 
follows: 

First. Those actively and energetically in favor of soldier 
legislation. 

Second. Those vigorously opposed to any legislation for the 
soldiers whatever. 

Third. Those in favor of land and home legislation but op- 


| posed to bonus. 
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Fourth. Those who pretend to be in favor of legislation, but 
who hope to make it so obnoxious that it will be without value 
to the soldiers, and who are striving to attach to it a method 
of taxation so odious that it renders the bill unsatisfactory to 
the soldiers, if not a reflection upon their patriotism and 
devotion to country. 

MY OWN PERSONAL VIEWS. 

I am one of those who feel it the duty of Congress to pass 
soldier relief legislation for the soldier and pass it now. I 
did what I could to get it passed last Congress. Other countries 
engaged in the war have granted some substantial recognition 
to their soldiers, why should not we do the same? We are 
Better able to provide for them; we should even do more than 
they. 

Tam in favor of incluđing every person connected with the 
service, both men and women, both officers and men. I do not 
believe in haggling, cheeseparing, and driving any sharp bar- 
gains with these soldiers. A great portion of them were drafted 
into the service. They were our Nation's defenders then. We 
should be their defenders now. [Applause.] 

I am in favor of passing legislation that will benefit the 
4,800,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines and not only 3,000,000 
of them, as provided for in this proposed bill. They were all 
soldiers. They were all the Nation’s defenders; true, some 
served more than others, but each one served as he was directed 
to serve; each one stood ready to do his Government's bidding 
and his Government's call; it was not within his power to de- 
termine whether he had active service or inactive service; his 
was to serve; he did serve, and this is no time to drive sharp 
bargains with him—to make fish of one and fowl of another, 

I am in favor of making the land-settlement provision, the 
home-purchase provision, the vocationab-training provision, the 
paid-up insurance provision, so attractive that not a single 
man of the 4,800,000 will elect or feel it to his best interest to 
select a so-called bonus or cash provision.” I feel that by so 
doing the Nation's defenders will receive benefits more lasting 
in character, will receive benefits that will make them better 
citizens, will receive benefits that will improve the community 
in which they live; whereas it is without doubt in many cases 
true that the cash bonus will not be availing, will not be last- 
ing in character, and will not do more than temporary good, if 
even that, for the ones receiving it. 

There are, however, doubtless some cases where the cash 
bonus will be the only assistance the Government could render 
and the soldier could accept, and for that reason I am in favor 
of the adjusted compensation for that soldier, or soldiers, as 
provided for in the American Legion bill. 

I take no stock in the proposition that this is a sale of the 
soldier's patriotism, and I receive those statements as coming 
from those who either have not thought upon the subject or are 
seeking to strike a body blow at this legislation. It is to be re- 
gretted that such talk would be even tolerated. ‘The 4,800,000 
men who have just offered their lives to their country are not 
entitled to be subjected to any such talk. 

I am one of those who believes this legislation is just—is due 
from Congress, and that the soldier may accept it without a 
feeling that his Government has done something that justice 
does not demand and something that a grateful Republic would 
not only be willing but anxious to do. 

I am one of those who believes this Government can not afford 
to fail to pass this bill which will enable our boys to again gain 
their stride and take their seyeral places in society in the com- 
munity in which they live. : 

I am one of those whe believes the legislation should be freely 
given without any humiliation to the soldier, without any 
vicious haggling, nasty crificism of the soldier. The soldier 
should not be subjected to humility and beggary because this 
Nation is asked to do what other nations do., Members here 
who make such criticisms are, I fear, unmindful.of the services 
these soldiers rendered. They have forgotten the dangers of 
yesterday. They have forgotten the sacrifices made, the ends 
achieyed. They brought the flag back in victory, not in defeat. 
They did what a grateful Nation asked them to do. They did 
what the Nation could do only through their patriotism, their 
zeal, and devotion to country. 

UNWHOLESOME Paovisions oF BILL. 
FIRST OBJECTION. 

I am opposed to attaching to this legislation any revenue 

legislation of any sort. If this is just legislation that should be 


passed, and I assert that it is, it should become a charge 
against the general revenues of the Government and should not 
have an irritating special tax provision attached to it. This 
course is without precedent, is without justice, is an innovation 
which, in my opinion, amounts to a slur and a reflection 
upon the soldier. 


Even if it is not so intended it will amount 


to that. This should not be done. I am in favor of strik- 
ing from this soldier-relief bill the revenue bill attached to 
it and let the revenues necessary to carry forth this legislation 
be provided for in the future in the regular way as a separate 
bill, standing on its own bottom, and not hitched on or attached 
to this soldier bill at all. In my 14 years of service in this 
House I have never before been called upon to vote for remedial 
legislation of any sort and at the same time hang a tariff bill 
on to it. i The raising of revenue is one question and within the 
jurisdiction of the Ways and Means Committee. The creation 
of a charge against the Treasury and the appropriating of 
money is another question. These two questions can not prop- 
erly be linked together. Taxes are always odious, always 
heavy to bear, always unpopular; therefore I do not want this 
special irritating “sales tax” hung on to this soldier-relief 
bill. The soldiers will feel hurt about it. It is not fair or just 
to them. It should not be done, 

I submit the Ways and Means Committee have erred in tying 
these two provisions together, I assert that it is economically 
unsound. I assert that it is wrong in principle. It will reflect 
on the soldiers and it is unfair to the Members of Congress who 
desire to vote for soldier-relief legislation to couple with it and 
force them to vote for a tax proposition which they believe to 
be unsound, unfair, unworkable, and unjust. 

OBJECTION TO ANNOUNCED PLAN OF ALLOWING BUT 40 MINUTES’ DEBATE 
AND NO OPPORTUNITY OF AMENDMENTS. 

Even if it were proper to hang onto this soldier legislation a 
revenue bill of any sort, I am bitterly opposed to the raising 
of this necessary money by any “consumption or sales tax” 
of any kind or sort. Such a tax on every sale is at best a tax- 
ing of the poor, who can ill afferd to pay it; it is the imposi- 
tion of an irritating tax that will be an annoyance to the 
retail merchant; it will be an irritation to the public; cost 
more than it amounts to to collect it; make tax collectors 
of our business men; bring humilitation and disgrace to our 
soldiers; it will be forcing our soldier population to be them- 
selves taxed to pay for this legislation; it will be a lifting 
of the burdens from the rich, the war profiteer, and the ammuni- 
tion maker, and heaping it onto the shoulders of the poor. I 
submit this is not as it should be. I submit the 4,800,000 boys 
do not desire this. I submit the already overtaxed public can 
not endure this. I submit it should not be raised in this way. 

THIED OBJECTION. F, 

Lincoln said, “God must have loved the poor, because he 
made so many of them.” It seems to me we should observe 
and avoid any steps that make more of the poor than has been 
decreed to us. To pursue such a course is to breed socialism, 
distress, discontent, and, finally, to submerge the Government. 
Let me without partisanship, without any desire other than to 
help our Republican friends who are in full contro], not to do 
this thing, not to raise this money in this way. 

FOURTH OBJECTION. 

The bill affects 4,800,000 soldiers; it creates a charge upon 
the Treasury of $2,000,00,000; it is the highest duty a Nation 
owes; it is a duty to its soldiery. Still the Republican side of 
the House allows but 40 minutes’ debate; not a single Member 
of the House is given permission to offer an amendment; we 
are forced to vote yes or no, however imperfect, improper, in- 
secure, and lacking in feasibility the bill may be found to be. 
Such a procedure is without precedent, vicious, unpardonable, 
and will live to plague the party that forced it down the- 
throats of 435 patriotic Representatives of the people duly 
elected and brought here to do their full duty. 

I am sure I am not alone in my hostility toward the pro- 
eedure adopted by the majority for the consideration of this 
bill. I am sure every Democrat on this side of the House 
objects to it. I am sure a large majority of the Republicans 
who believe in fair play, full consideration, and justice to the 
membership of this House are likewise opposed to it. This 
legislation is entirely too important, affects too many people, 
creates too great a charge on the Treasury to be handled in 
this summary way. If Speaker GrLrerr does his duty—and in 
this instance it is discretionary with him—he will refuse to 
recognize any Member to move to suspend the rules to pass such 
a bill as this with but 40 miautes’ debate and without the right 
to offer a single, solitary amendment, which precludes the right 
to even make a motion to recommit. 

To pursue this course is to say that every Member of Con- 
gress who desires to vote for soldier legislation must likewise 
adopt and vote for this infamous provision of a consumption 
or sales tax. 

I submit that this tax provision should stand on its own bot- 
tom. If it is just to thus tax the poor, the membership will 
approve it standing alone; if it is unjust to thus tax them, it 
should not be forced upon them in order that they may accord 
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their friendship, help, and support for the 4,800,000 soldiers 
who richly deserve their support. 

The membership of this House should at least be entitled to 
a chanee to register its will; the country is entitled to know 
who favors this consumption or sales tax and who opposes it. 
The country is entitled to know who favors these soldiers and 
who really opposes them; the soldiers are entitled to know who 
really favor them and who really oppose them; and by coupling 
these two proposals together, which, to my mind, is almost in- 
famous, it enables the Member who is really opposed to soldier 
legislation to hide behind the cloak of taxation and thereby 
really conceal his motives. I submit this is indefensible; I 
submit the exigencies are not so great to perform such a day's 
work. 

WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY ABLE TO BEAR BURDENS, 


Members of Congress here, on one pretext and another, are 
asserting that the Government can not afford to pass this legis- 
lation; they are asserting that the 4,800,000 boys do not need 
this assistance; some of them are even going so far as to speak 
scornfully of the men who so recently served them; some of 
them are asse that the men received $30 a month during 
this war and but $15 during previous wars, and that is true; 
but the conditions are so different and the purchasing power of 
the dollar is so reduced and the ability to earn for those be- 
hind the lines had so increased that the financial sacrifices 
made by the soldier have been greater than he may well be 
expected to endure. They likewise paid about $7 per month for 
insurance, $15 for family allowance, until their salaries really 
were not only consumed but more than consumed. They came 
out broke, They need this legislation. They deserve it. 

The real question to determine is whether or not the tax- 
payers of the Republic can really afford this additional drain 
upon them. 

Let us observe what the Treasury Department shows as to 
the fortunes actually amassed by war profiteers—by ammuni- 
tion profiteers—behind the lines during the war. We are told 
that there are 23,000 new millionaires—made during the war, 
came to us as a result of the war, out of the war. These mil- 
lions were made by men behind the lines, in safety, while 
4,800,000 of America’s sons were fighting and dying in the sery- 
ice of their country on sea and land that free government 
might live. The soldiers were performing this hazardous sery- 
ice at $30 a month. They were baring their heads and their 
breasts to all the dangers, horrors, suffering, and terrors of 
war while the millions were being amassed by those behind the 
lines, in safety, selling their wares to the Government at fabu- 
lous profits. 

Can these 23,000 millionaires thus created afford to be taxed 
to enable their Government to do justice to their soldiery? Will 
they desire to protest a modest levy against their fortunes 
made during the war, out of the war, to adjust the losses of 
America’s soldiery? I do not believe it. The fortunes thus 
amassed could be put to no better purpose than help these 
boys to their feet, help a Nation keep its pledge, show a Na- 
tion’s gratitude, and do a Nation's duty. 

We are told that the corporations of this country who earned 
annually more than $100,000 made war profits during the war 
of more than $2,000,000,000. We are told that 69,000 men 
made war profits alone of $3,000,000,000 during the war years. 
If this be true, and my information is that it is true—my 
information is that it is but a mere scratching of the sur- 
face of what has actually been made—will these shrewd 
business men, brilliant, able, virile, thrifty, strong, capable of 
earning millions, will they come here and protest this legisla- 
tion which levies a tax against their profits, their swollen for- 
tunes, their earnings-that have climbed mountain high, made 
possible by conditions occasioned and brought about by the 
war? 

If they do come and protest, will a just Congress or a just 
constituency tolerate them and their millions of war profits 
to be tax free’ while the soldier stalks the street, penniless and 
alone? Will the 435 chosen representatives of the people, sworn 
to do their duty, acting under their oath of office, tax the 
farmer on his implements, the workman on his tools, the 
20,000,000 toilers and wage earners on every purchase they 
make, to the end that these swollen fortunes may not be inter- 
rupted or molested or exactions levied against them? 

No; I can not believe America’s thrifty, thriving, teeming 
business men would have this Congress adopt such a course, 
I can not believe the 4,800,000 soldiers, a major portion of whom 
were drafted into the service, would accept or tolerate us to 
thus render their legislation unpopular, irritating, undesirable, 
unsatisfactory, by such a tax. 

No; I repeat, the 4,800,000 soldiers were the flower of the 
Republic; they were the fairest flowers in all the garden; they 
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carried the flag across 3,000 miles of surging sea, that free 
government might live; they fought on foreign soil; they, 
brought victory out of chaos; brought hope out of despair. 
They brought the flag back in honor, not in dishonor; they. 
served America well; they served civilization well. They are 
home with us again; they are our soldiers. Let us encourage 
them; let us disclose that the heart of a grateful Republic beats 
for them and with outstretched hands embraces them. Give 
to them some substantial recognition to help them find their 
way; to enable them to start anew; to urge them to nobler and 
better things. 

This relief should not be grudgingly given. No irritating tax 
features should be injected into it or hung onto it. No nation 
can long endure that does not stand true to its soldiery. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REecoxrp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. $ 

Mr. ACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from North Dakota is 
recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to get the special attention of all those gentlemen who repre- 
sent districts covered by grants of lands to railroads. I have 
just obtained a very important decision from the Solicitor of 
the Treasury in reference to certain claims that have been 
gathered up by attorneys, accompanied with powers of attorney, 
in which they are to get $100 for simply using a 2-cent postage 
stamp to mail them across to the Commissioner of Lands to 
the effect that the daimants may revoke those powers of 
attorney if they desire. 

There is one firm of attorneys that did do a considerable 
amount of work in connection with this matter in establishing 
the law. They brought a case in one of the lower courts and 
took it through to the Supreme Court, and, of course, as to 
them they have earned perhaps a substantial fee. But other 
attorneys who have been gathering up claims, who absolutely 
did nothing to help establish the law, are to get 50 per cent, 
and it seems to me those who are claimants ought to know 
that they can revoke those powers of attorney, and that as 
much publicity as possible should be given to this—— 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I do. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Are the gentleman’s observations directed 
toward those railroad grants where the double minimum has 
been charged unlawfully by the Government? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. And the attorneys have taken the matter 
up for a refund of one-half of the double minimum? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. That is what it is 
designed to cover. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Does the gentleman know whether the 
Northern Pacific grant down from the Columbia River is in- 
cluded? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Does the gentleman mean the 
grant of 1889? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Under the leave granted to 
me, I shall extend in the Recorp copies of the letter from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office and the decision of 
the Solicitor for the Treasury, and other letters and telegrams, 
which I am sure will be of interest to all Representatives from 
railroad land-grant States: : 


Fanco, N. DAK., April 22, 1920. 
8 * — District North Dakot 
n akota, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
of Interior following telegram : 
filed in odd-numbered sections 
in cases where 


of September 
Washington to 


contract with —— at ono 


collect Government rebate on terms outrageously exorbitant, 
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APRIL. 29, 


dissatisfaction expressed because of Government’s fallure to notify 
settlers of decision months iy 

Suggest you get in touch with department immediately regarding this 
matter and insist upon some measure of relief. Also su t that you 
communicate by wire with the different United States land offices 
North Dakota for further particulars, Answer. 

THE NORTH DAKOTA LEADER. 
By Joux ANDrews, Managing Editor. 


Telegram.) 
: Apri, 23, 1920. 
JOHN ANDREWS. 
Managing Editor North Dakota Leader, 
Fargo, N. Dak.: 

Your telegram in respect to rebate due settlers who fled on odd- 
numbered sections within railroad-grant area just received, and will 
have immediate attention. 

Georgs M. YOUNG, 
Member of Congress. 


TELEGRAM CONTAINING INFORMATION AND ADVICE, 
APRIL 23, 1920. 
Joux ANDREWS, 
Managing Editor North Dakota Leader, 
à Fargo, N. Dak.: 

In further response to your telegram will say that I baye investi- 
gated at the General Land Office the matter of rebates due to settlers 
who filed on lands in odd-numbered sections within the railroad-grant 
areas and commuted their entries. It is entirely unnecessary for any- 
one at this time to employ attorneys to collect these rebates. It is a 
simple matter for any man to collect it by asking for blanks either 
from the Land Office or from his Congressman. ‘he trouble is that 
many have already sent claims to attorneys at Washington coupled 
with a power of attorney to handle the claims and retain one-half the 
amount collected for their services. About 95 claims out of 100 coming 
in now are beng presented ‘by attorneys, and only about 5 per cent 
are coming in where the checks will be made out in full to individual 
claimants.. Ir occurred to me that perhaps it would be well for cach 
claimant to file a revocation of his power of attorney with the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. The chief law clerk claimed that 
this could not be done, because of the rule of law that a power of 
attorney coupled with an interest Is not revokable. I thrashed this 
out with the chief law clerk, and he is now in considerable doubt about 
it, but is inclined to think that the power of attorney used in these 
cases is reyokable, because of the law which provides that claims 
against the Government can not be assigned, and that in these cases 
they have attempted to assign a half interest in the claim. So far 
as Dean learn it will be impossible to get an opinion from the Solicitor 
of the Treasury Department in adyance of an actual case being pre- 
sented to him. This can be done by some one filing a revocation of his 
power of attorney with the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
which, if done, will be sent by the commissioner along with the claim 
and power of attorney to the solicitor for his opinion. I am going to 
do the best I can to obtain an opinion from the solicitor without 
waiting for this process; but it would seem to me that it would be 
well to get word to every claimant possible mgr ht de the press to file 
revocations, because the claims are coming in fast, and, of course, it 
will do no good to file a revocation after the claims have been paid. 
It would seem to me well worth while for all having claims to quickly 
forward revocations, either direct to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office or to their Congressman to be filed with him, 

The commissioner has taken under advisement the matter of issuing 
a general statement to the press in respect to the fact that claimants 
need not employ attorneys. 8 
Ggrorce M. YOUNG, 

Member of Congress. 


REPAYMENT INFORMATION, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND Orricr, 
Washington, April 17, 1920, 


pp & Andrews in the year abr 81.25 in this ces — 
bert A. Laughlin for repayment o 25 per acre o e 
aa it 106, ‘The Dalles, Ores. series. ‘The 


uly 
1864 (18 Stat., beat ee what is known as the Columbia Valley 
from Wallula Junction, Wash., 
location was ever filed, and the road was never constructed as to that 
rtion, and the 2 to that extent was forfeited by the act of 
Re tember 29, 1890 (26 Stat., 496). 

The act of 1864 granted to the railroad company the odd-numbered 
sections for 20 miles on each side of the road after the general route 
should be fixed. excepting from said grant the odd-numbered sections 
which had been settled upon or otherwise segregated from the public 
domain prior to the date that the line of road was definitely fixed. 
It was Further provided that -the alternate reserved even-numbered 
sections should ‘‘not be sold by the Government at a price less than 

; per acre when offered for sale.” his department, following 
uniform previous decisions, held that all lands within the Limits of 
said branch line, as shown by map of general route, both in odd and 
even numbered sections, were properly rated at $2.50 per acre from 
the date of withdrawal on map of general route to the date of for- 
feiture in 1890. 

In the Laughlin case, which was pursued through the Court of 
Claims and the Supreme Court by Copp & Andrews, the latter court 
held, in effect (249 U. S., 440-447) that since the granting act did 
not authorize the increase in price, and there was no other authority 


for such increases on lands in odd-numbered sections, the price should 
be $1.25 per acre where no map of definite location of the road was 
filed, unless a different price was fixed by a special act providing for 
the sale of such lands. 


Following this decision of the Supreme Court, the department in its 
8 of eptember 10, 1919 (47 E D., 258), heirs 01 K. D. Baldwin 


5 that odd-numbered sections which had been excepted 
from railroad land nts because of prior settlement or eee 
whether the roud had been definitely located or not, should be $1.25 per 
acre, instead of $2.50, as had been theretofore charged. 

It follows, in the absence of special provisions of bw to the contrary, 
that one who purchased an odd section of land within the limits ofa 
railroad grant where the map of general route has been filed, and who 
has therefore been required (o pay in excess of $1.25 per acre for such 
land, is, generally speaking, entitled to repayment for such excess; or 
one who has entered land so situated under the homestead laws and hag 
ps commissions computed on the basis of more than $1,25 per acre, 
s entitled to a repayment of such excess commissions. 

This office has given full information concerning claims of this char- 
acter, in response to all inquiries, and where the record showed a prima 
facie right to repayment blank forms were inclosed ; but we have not 
searched our records to ascertain the possible existence of such claims 
with a view to giving notice thereof. Circular No, 664, under date of 
December 13, 1919, notified the local offices of the change of the rule 
relative to the price of odd sections in railroad grant limi I presume 
we have received a thousand applications for repayment by reason of 
the decision above referred to, about equally divided between applica- 
tions for excess purchase price and excess commissions. 

Referring to the telegram hee have received, will say that the depart- 
ment is in no way responsible for the activity of attorneys in this con- 
nection, so Jong as such activity is not unprofessional in character, 
Any contracts which prospective claimants have entered into with such 
9 are, of course, purely private transactions. ; 

ery respectfully, 
CLAY TALLMAN, Commissioner. 


REQUEST TO SOLICITOR FOR OPINION, 

APRIL 23, 1920. 

SOLICITOR FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Str: I am very anxious to obtain as quickly as possible your 
opinion as to whether certain powers of attorney are revocable which 
were filed by attorneys for the collection of a portion of the commuta- 
Hon: 9 homesteads in odd-numbered sections within the land- 


The following is a sample of the form of power of attorney referred 


I hereby appoint 
attorney, with full 
3 of money 
n payment thereof. 

hile I have not had an opportunity to investigate, I assume that 
the particular attorneys who carried the test case through the courta 
are entitled to reasonable compensation for their services. I do under- 
stand, however, that there are other attorneys who did absolutely noth- 
ing to test out the law who gathered in some claims without do ng any 
work on them at all and filed them with the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office and expect to collect by reason of the powers of attor- 
ney and retain 50 per cent of the amount collected. 

ould not the law against assigning claims against the Government 
take these powers of attorney out of the general rule of law that powers 
of attorney coupled with an interest are not revocable? - 

I want to protect the men who executed powers of attorney against 
cutting their claims in the middle by men who did nothing more to earn 
the fee than walk over to the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
and file the claim, or else send it to him through the mails, and Í am 
very anxious to have an opinion from you as quickly as ible so as 
to put a stop to this, if it can be stopped; in other words, an opinion 
several weeks from now would be of no value, because it will be like 
locking the barn door after the horse has been stolen. 

Thanking you in anticipation for an expression of your opinion in 
this matter quickly, I remain, 

Yours, respectfully, 


to 


, of Washington, D. C., my true and lawful 
wer of substitution to prosecute my claim for re- 
lue me under this application and to receive warrant 


Grorck M. YOUNG, 
Representative in Congress, Second District, North Dakota, 


OPINION OF SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1920, 
In re reyocation of power of attorney for collection of part of commuta- 
tlon fees upon homesteads, 
Hon, Gronau M. Younc, M. C, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Your letter of the 23d instant, relatlye to whether a certain 
power of attorney given for the collection of a portion of commutation 
ees upon certain homesteads is revocable, was received. 

The power of attorney referred to reads as follows: 

I hereby appoint —, from Washington, D. C., my true and 
lawful attorney, with full power of substitution, to prosecute my claim 
for repayment of money due me under this application and to receive 
warrant in payment thereof.“ 

Generally speaking, the law is well-settled that if no term of service 
has been agreed upon, the principat may at any time revoke the author- 
ity of his agent so far as it relates to things to be done and remaining 
unexecuted, unless the authority is coupled with an interest. Of course, 
if the authority has been executed it can not be revoked. The power of 
revocation exists eyen though it be expressly stipulated that the agency 
is irrevocable. American and English Encyclopedia of Law, second 
edition, volume 1, pa 1216 et sed. Also see Greene's Digest, volume 
3, page 3369, of the American State Reports. 

—— clear to my mind that the foregoing power ot attorney can be 
revoked. 

The Auditor for the Interior Department informed me that untit 
such power of attorney is revoked the warrant issued on the claim for 
repayment of money due the claimant who executed such power of 
attorney would be delivered to the 8 named in such instrument ; 
but a written reyocation of such power 9 
Auditor for the Interior Department or the Secretary of the Treasury 
would result in such warrant being sent direct to the claimant. 


attorney scnt elther to the 


1920. 


A mere notice setting out 2 copy of the power of attorney to be re- 
voked, signed by the Samant Dr delivered to tbe Auditor for the 
Interior Department or the 3 of the Treasury, would pa mo 


el nt. 
f I can be of any further service to you in this or any other 
matter, I shall be pleased to do so. 

Very res fully, Lawrence BECKER, Solicitor. 


TELEGRAM TO THE GOVERNOR. 
APRIL 29, 1920. 
To the Goverxor or NORTH DAKOTA, 
Bismarck, N. Dak.: 

Yesterday the 28th I sent a telegram to P. E. Byrne, register of 
the United States land office, Bismarck, in the following words: 

“Am pleased to inform you that 1 have just obtained a written 
e from the Solicitor for the Treasury partment, in which he 
states that the powers of attorney obtained by Washington attorneys 
for the collection of claims for excess amount paid by homesteaders 
in commuting entries upon odd-numbered sections within railroad 
grants can be revoked. The decision is written in response to my 
written application to the solicitor for decision made on ril 23, and 
after citing authorities and giving copy of the power of attorney used 
by the attorneys, reads as follows: 

„It is clear to my mind that the foregoing power of attorney can 
be revoked. The Anditor for the Interior Department informed me 
that until such power of attorney is revoked, the warrant issued on 
the claim for repayment of money due the claimant who executed 

ower of attorney would be delivered to the atterney named in such 
ustrument, but a written revocation of such power of attorney sent 
either to the Auditor for the Interior Department or the ry of 
the Treasury would result in such warrant being sent direct to the 
claimant. mere notice set out a copy of the power of attorney 
to be revoked, signed by the claimant, and delivered to the Auditor 
for the Interior Department or the Secretary of the Treasury would be 
sufficient notice of such revocation. Of course, if the attorney per- 
formed any service either personal or thro some other parties 
under the powers conferred by such instrument he could collect for such 
services by an action in court under a contract made by and between 
him and claimant.’ 

“ Now, if the widest publicity can be given to this it will result in a 
saving of about $100 for those who learn about it and act quickly. 
Only one firm of attorneys can show they earned anything to of, 
namely, Copp & Andrews, because they took the test case igh 
the courts, but even that in case of revocation of power of at- 
torney would have to go into court and prove the real value of their 
services. Other attorneys can probably show no services performed of 
any value and will L never go into court. Of course, those who 
haye not yet sign powers of attorney should be cautioned not to 
do so, and should write to their Congressman for blanks.” 

Have received 5 A the 29th, a telegram from Receiver Brandt, 
of the United States land office, saying that he is not at . 
act without the authority of the Commissioner of the General 
Office, and the Com oner of the General Land Office has just 
refused to give such authority, sa that he does not care to inter- 
fere with agreements made between imants and their attorneys. 1 
am therefore Newey iy eg entire matter to your attention, believing the 
information should made as public as possible. 

1 Groncr M. Younes, 
Momber of Congress Second District. 


A copy of my telegram respecting decision was also sent to Mr, 

John Andrews, Fargo. z 
HOW TO GET $100 FROM THE GOVERNMENT BY WRITING A LETTER, 
[Copy of open letter.] 

Dear Sie: I inclose herewith a copy of an important decision ren- 
dered by the Hon. Lawrence Becker, Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment, which holds that ponese of attorney may be revoked which were 
given by claimants to attorneys authorizing them to collect claims for 
overpayment by those who commuted their entries upon odd-numbered 
sections within the railroad grant areas. 

Those who have heretofore given powers of attorney to the firm of 
Copp & Andrews may revoke the powers of attorney a. to them, but 
thereafter may be obliged to pay the amount which they agreed to pay 
them, because these particular 5 presented and argued the case 
in the Court of Claims and also in the Supreme Court of the United 
aniy iS —4 it a ee ee axe the rigt to ara s — — 
esta * other rneys, in my ju en rformed on 
nominal services. They d nothing: to do with, establishing the law 
and can collect the money merely by presenting it to the Co: oner 
of the General Land Office or by ply mailing it to him. It would 
seem that no one should consent to pay an; g other than a very 
small amount for such nominal services, and it would seem now that 
everyone who has outstanding a power of attorney under these cir- 
cumstances should immediately revoke it. Attorneys in Oregon who 
brought action in the State courts to recover fees under somewhat 
similar circumstances failed to secure a judgment. 

If the revocation of the power of vy pee forwarded to me, I will 
file it promptly. Of course, it must be filed before the Government pays 
the money. It will do no good thereafter. 

If any claim has not yet been made, I shall be pleased to forward 
blanks upon which to make out the claim, present it, secure the money, 
and forward it without ay crengi whatsoever. 

It should be remembered that the man who made final proof is en- 
titled to a rebate even if he doesn't live on the land now. 

In order to assist you in the preparation of the revocation of 
of attorney, I have obtained the approval by the Solicitor of the ee 
ury Department to the following form: 

“ Revocation of power of attorney. 

“Know all men by these presents that whereas 1. „ 
of t office, State of North Dakota, did, in my letter 
of attorney, constitute and appoint „ of 
my true and lawful attorney for me and in my name to 2 m 
claim for repayment of money due me under the application attached 
to said power of attorney, in which said application a claim was made 
for $1.25 per acre erroneously and improperly collected from me by the 
Government of the United States at the time of making final proof by 
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me covering the following-described land: , and which said 
power of attorney also authorized said to receive a 
warrant in payment thereof. 

“ Now, ‘ore, I, the said „ by these presents do 
hereby revoke, countermand, annul, and make void said letter of 
attorney and all power therein and thereby or in any manter given 
or intended to be given to the said a 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this ——~ 
day of „A. D. 1920. 

zi „ [SEAL,] 


2 Signed. sealed, and delivered in the presence of— 


“ STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
“County of 
“On this —— day of 
in and for said county and State, personally a — — 
known to be the person who is described in and who executed the fore- 
going instrument and acknowledged that he executed the same freely 
and voluntarily. 


— 


„A. D. 1920, before me, a notary public 


“ 


County, N. Dak. 


eee N ee 9 upon this 2 ject 7 2 to 
emea care of the House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. Everything will be done free of charge. z 


Yours very truly, 
Groncs M. Younes, 
Representative in Congress from Second District North Dakota. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, Uncle Sam is the greatest employer in the 
world and should be the fairest and most just. This Govern- 
ment, with a pay roll greater than that of any other enterprise 
in the world, can and should blaze the way for the solution of 
the great problems involved in the relations between employer 
and employee. 

‘Tis pity but ‘tis true that the United States and Turkey 
alone of the nations of the world have failed to provide retire- 
ment pay for worn-out public servants. That the richest Na- 
tion in the world has been sending its faithful employees to 
the serap heap in old age has been cause for shame. The pas- 
sage of this retirement measure will be cause for congratulation 
and approval. 

I have been urging the passage of a measure of this kind since 
I first entered this Congress. It has always seemed to me that 
by insisting upon humanity and justice in our dealings with 
Government employees we would be setting an example which 
would be of great value in the struggle for industrial justice 
in the Nation. That is the vital problem in America. Upon 
its solution depends the future of this Nation and its institu- 
tions, and this measure is a long step in the right direction. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] made an interesting 
statement a moment ago when he said that the wages paid 
Government employees have nothing whatever to do with the 
question of retirement. As a theory this assertion may be 
correct. As a practical condition it is woefully wrong. I will 
admit that the wage paid every real worker should be sufficient 
to not only provide food, clothing, and shelter for the worker 
and his family but also to provide a fund for the days of old 
age. The fact is that present wage standards for Government 
employees make necessary a constant struggle to maintain the 
American standard of health and decency for the present, to 
say nothing of the future. 

Senator STERLING, joint author of this measure, in the debate 
in the Senate stated that the average yearly compensation for 
employees of the United States Government is $1,138. Of course, 
that includes many with low salaries along with those who 
receive high salaries, but the average is fixed at that figure. 

Now, does any sane man think that such an income in these 
days of skyrocketing prices will meet the cost of the actual 
necessaries of life? It will not provide for a family to-day in 
Washington or any other large city in the land. 

The best summary of the income necessary to support the 
average family at a level of health and decency has been pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is based on the 
prices of last August, which were lower than they are to-day on 


almost every item. It is the result of wide investigation and 


careful study. It considers the average American family to 
consist of the parents and three children, and the figures are on 
that basis. 

This budget states that the minimum quantity of food will 
cost $773.93 for the year. The clothing costs are fixed at 
$513.72. Rent, fuel, and light are figured at $428. All other 
items are computed to amount to $546.82. The total income 
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necessary to permit the family to have the ordinary necessaries 
of life is fixed at $2,262.47. 

When you study this report you will find no extravagance, to 
say the least. The weekly food bill for the entire family is 
$14.55. On the bill of fare made possible by that sum I promise 
there will be no gluttony and overeating. 

The clothing items are figured to a razor edge. The man is 
allowed a hat every two years, a pair of gloves every two years, 
nn umbrella every three years, and an overcoat every four 
years. The wife is awarded a suit every two years and a coat 
every three years. 

Still more interesting than the items covered in the budget 
are the items omitted entirely. There is not a cent for the pur- 
chase of a book or magazine. There is not a cent for the pur- 
chase of furniture, although house furnishings and furniture 
have a way of wearing out. There is nothing for moving ex- 
penses, although in these days of the rent profiteer moving day 
is a fixed day in the calendar. There is no provision for a 
postage stamp nor a sheet of letter paper. There is nothing for 
funeral expenses, even though the grim reaper comes some time 
or other into every home. 

This latest and best report on a living income for the aver- 
age American family fixes the amount required at $2,262.47. 
It is issued under the auspices of the Government by Govern- 
ment investigators. Place beside that fact the other fact that 
the average pay of Government employees is $1,138 a year and 
then ask yourself if there is no connection between the income 
received and the need for protection from the poorhouse in the 
days of old age. 

Mr. Chairman, down all the years there has been a terror in 
the hearts of mankind. It is the fear of poverty and helpless- 
ness in the days of old age. It has put despair in the minds of 
men and women and has cast a pall over countless lives. 

None have been more subject to this terror than the Govern- 
ment employee, giving all their days of usefulness to the work 
of America. They know no other work, and when Uncle Sam 
casts them off the only door open is that leading to the char- 
itable institution, which is worse than death itself. 

Simply as a matter of common humanity and decency, I con- 
tend that we can not take the best efforts of faithful employees 
for a lifetime and then throw them out as waste on the scrap 
heap. Such a policy is against every principle of Americanism ; 
it can not be endured in a land of justice. 

Most department heads in the public service have taken 
that stand and as a result have refused to discharge old and 
worn-out employees, and they have been kept on the pay roll 
long after their days of usefulness have passed. Of course, 
that is better than heartlessly casting them out, but such a 
course is not fair to either the employee or to the Government. 

I believe this retirement bill will substitute for the present 
haphazard, unscientific, inefficient pension system a just and 
fair plan, which will assure a square deal to every employee. 
It will save this Government millions of dollars in the end. No 
longer will we have a situation where a man’s very life depends 
on his being kept in the service. Under this system those who 
have become inefficient through age and infirmity will be glad 
to step aside for younger men to assume their tasks and carry 
them through more effectively. f 

Mr. Chairman, one of the finest instances of patience and 
loyalty is to be found in the average Government employee. 
Through the discouragements of less than a living wage, of 
debt and privation, there have been faith and devotion which 
deserye admiration. They were in the public service. They 
believed the Nation's business must be carried on, In the midst 
of soaring prices for every necessary of life, with the increases 
cutting their incomes in two, they held to the faith that America 
would be just. 

It is a pleasure to see this retirement measure so near passage. 
It is an evidence that this Congress wants to be fair, and that, 
though long delayed, justice will be the final reward of every 
faithful worker in this Nation, both in and out of the Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. FAIRFIELD]. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, this is essentially new 
legislation on the part of the Government of the United States. 
It has been denominated progressive legislation, just legisla- 
tion, legislation that takes into account the fact that a human 
being can not be made most efficient by merely mechanical 
means. Yet I have no doubt there are men who seriously and 
honestly think the legislation is unwise, perhaps unjust, and 
possibly not economic. 

It might be well to reflect that the legislation is not proposed 
suddenly, or without very long and careful study. As I under- 
stand it, for almost a quarter of a century there have been 
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those in this House who have advocated legislation of this sort. 
Various bills have been proposed, and after the most careful 
consideration and study of the bill the Senate has passed the 
measure that is now reported out into the House by our com- 
mittee, 

It is easy, perhaps, to cripple a bill of this kind in essential 
features by unwise amendments. There has been no disposition 


on the part of any who have spoken thus far to do that. We 
have been led to understand that any agency, whether govern- 
mental or private, that employs vast numbers of men and 
women becomes in a sense responsible for their physical well- 
being. A great corporation enters a community, organizes its 
industry, advertises for help, men are called, and there is a 
large concentration of population in a certain industry. There 
has been a disposition in this country to say that if they do 
not want to work at that particular thing let them quit. But 
a closer study of the problem of efficiency has revealed that if 
there is one peculiarity to a human being it is that, so far as 
industry is concerned, he is absolutely immobile—he can not 
change or shift after many years of employment in a particular 
industry—and because of that fact many of the great industries 
of this country have already thought it wise in an economic 
sense, in a humanitarian sense, to fake care of their employees 
when they become unable to discharge their duties either by 
virtue of age or inability. 

That responsibility rests upon every agency that is willing to 
take, even by solicitation, young men and keep them in their 
employment; and the Government, employing more than 350,000 
men and women in the classified service, can not shirk that 
responsibility. 

This bill—the first that has ever passed the Senate, as I 
understand it, and the first time that it has had, in all proba- 
bility, an assurance of passing the House—is an effort to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of the Government as an employer 
to its employees. 

It is true that in a sense it is a radical departure from what 
we had thought either wise or economic in the handling of this 
Government. But many years ago old Thomas Carlyle made 
a very pertinent remark with regard to the Government of the 
United States. He said: ; 

You have never had ng to solve in that country because you 
have had abundance of room; but wait until a crowded population 
begins to trench upon substance; wait until in a compact civilization 
you are faced with the great problems that constantly confront the 
concentrated pulations of Europe, and then you will Ponte to under- 
stand something of the difficulties inherent in human government. 

We are beginning to understand in the development that has 
rapidly come with the rise of great cities, with the taking up of 
public lands, with all the perplexing problems of social, eco- 
nomic, and industrial unrest, some of the difficulties that con- 
front us. And so this legislation will go out to the people 
stamped with the idea that the Government of the fathers is 
capable of adapting itself to the new and untried situation, and 
is capable of so adapting itself as to show forth that immortal 
idea that gave the Republic birth, that the people are to have 
the first consideration. And so, gladly, I am supporting this 
bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Moonry]. 

Mr. MOONRY. Mr. Chairman, at the outset I must confess 
the very greatest enthusiasm for retirement legislation. Upon 
my election to Congress, when the Democratic Ways and Means 
men suggested that new members submit a preferred list, I 
asked for membership on the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, and this request followed my desire to try to help in 
retirement and reclassification work. 

My interest came largely from years in the life insurance 
business, which calls most sharply to attention the very small 
percentage of men who approach old age with anything like n 
competence, and the appalling number who in later life are 
wholly or in part dependent upon relatives or publie charity. 
It follows my profound conviction that there is a social and 
moral obligation upon the part of each employer to care for the 
aged employee who has given to him many years of faithful 
service, and its practical advantages were emphasized by my 
knowledge of the substantially increasing number of large em- 
ployers who through group insurance or private endowment have 
made provisions for annuities for their aged employees. 

A large acquaintance with and friendship for postal em- 
ployees in my own city has emphasized the need for this kind of 
legislation at the earliest possible date. As has happened in alt 
industrial centers, the cost of living in Cleveland has greatly 
increased through the past several years; salaries, generally, 
have also risen, and Federal pay is now below the standard of 
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like work outside. Many of the very best employees have been 
forced by their expenses to leave the service, but there still re- 
main a great many men who can leave the Government to- 
morrow and accept private employment at increased pay—these 
men have full knowledge of that fact, yet with a sense of duty 
that almost passes understanding have remained at their posts 
and by increased efforts are attempting to maintain the former 
high standard of efficiency with new helpers—in many instances 
young boys. There is no gentleman present who does not ap- 
preciate how absolutely we all depend upon uninterrupted mail 
service. I have felt, and do feel, that this department of the 
Government, which is not only self-supporting but earns a sur- 
plus, owes retirement provisions to its employees as a mark of 
appreciation for this loyalty and as deferred payment on sal- 
aries that are now much too small, [Applause.] 

While originally there was more personal concern in the 
Postal Department and while perhaps the same reason for re- 
tirement does not exist in other branches, I am now conyinced 
of its absolutely universal necessity. It is true that this legis- 
lation marks a distinct change in the civil-service employment 
policy of our Government, but the principle has been established 
for many years in both the Army and the Navy ; there has been 
no effort to take away Army or Navy retirement rights, and 
should be none; yet I submit there can be no reason for its 
application there that does not here apply. 

There is difference of opinion as to the outlay involved. One 
gentleman in particular, in whose judgment I have unusual 
confidence, who believes in retirement legislation and has giyen 
the subject careful study, opposes this measure, because he 
feels the expenditure will eventually be great. I do not easily 
disagree with the mature judgment of this gentleman, but have 
given to this measure unusual study; have tried to approach it 
as a business proposition; have given to it the very best of 
whatever little ability there is in me; and am convinced that 
it is a measure not of expense but of economy; that it is abso- 
lutely essential to efficient conduct of the Government's business. 
I have talked with men who from large actuarial and industrial 
experiences are best qualified to pass upon the subject; have 
carefully gone through the facts developed at our hearings; 
have looked for but have not found one country in which retire- 
ment legislation has been enacted and repealed; have talked 
with firms which carry this form of insurance, who regard it 
not as philanthropy but good, sound business; and have had 
my own judgment in the matter absolutely confirmed. There 
are many persons now eligible for retirement, many others who 
soon will be and whose contribution toward this fund will be 
small. Of course, it goes without the saying that their retire- 
ment payments will run into money, but the question is not how 
many persons but how much accomplishment will be taken from 
the service; whether or not the cash difference between retire- 
ment and present pay will do this work. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that there are very many men and women in 
the departments here and elsewhere who, because of age or ill 
health, are unable to render efficient service; it is known that 
incompetency for these reasons does not cause dismissal from 
the service; and until retirement legislation is enacted the time 
will never come when it does cause dismissal. It therefore 
follows that the Government is conducting a most expensive 
pension plan, and instead of receiving dividends in contentment 
and added loyalty of its employees is thereby demoralizing its 
own service. [Applause.] 

The present policy forces a heartless and undeserved humilia- 
tion upon faithful employees; it crowds offices, retards promo- 
tions, and warns the ambitious and younger employee of what 
will happen in the evening of his own life; it advises the compe- 
tent to seek private employment and will have the tendency to 
crowd Government service with those who haye neither the am- 
bition nor energy to succeed in outside work. There has never 
been a time in the ‘history of the Republic when it was more 
essential that not one unnecessary dollar be expended, and in all 
proper measures to saye money I shall go as far as anyone, but 
proper economy does not mean to sacrifice the aged and infirm. 
[Applause.] In the interest of efficiency there must_be neither 
man nor woman in public service who could not retain a like 
position in private employment. The business of this Govern- 
ment is too vast and too important to be inefficiently handled, 
for, after all, an organization is just so good as its weaker 
links, 

There is, in my judgment, not the slightest doubt that while 
some departments are staggering on without sufficient help 
other bureaus have very many more clerks than there is either 
reason or work for. This is not at-all surprising, nor does the 
fault lie in any one man or set of men, because the vast machine 
has neyer since its organization been properly coordinated, nor 
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have additions to personnel ever been made under any plan that 
would be permitted in private enterprise. Many bureaus were 
hastily enlarged and others formed under stress of war, with 
more concern for expedition than expenditure; but this reason 
no longer exists and it is my conyiction that a joint congres- 
sional committee on reorganization can perform a real public 
service and can accomplish real economy. The Committee on 
Reclassification has just reported that work has been done, and 
I think well done, but the reclassification and reorganization 
work should go together, for it is the theory of civil service that 
by competitive examinations efficient, energetic help may be ob- 
tained and to prove successful these positions must be at least 
equally as desirable as positions in private employment. [Ap- 
plause.] In the last analysis it is my judgment that the multit- 
plicity of clerks and the inefficiency of which we all complain 
is largely the fault of Congress. 

It is my observation that generally you get what you pay for, 
and when positions in the Government are made a little more 
desirable than those outside they will be filled with men and 
women who expect to make the service their life work. The 
Government should not retain in its seryice one unnecessary 
employee, for, after all, and particularly at this time, each one 
of these is kept from useful service elsewhere and there are more 
than enough positions for all of them, but there is a clear duty 
upon the part of Congress to set an example in fairness to its 
people, not to be far behind the average corporation in treat- 
ment accorded employees. [Applause.] 

I believe that great economy in governmental work will follow 
proper treatment to the correct number of efficient employees ; 
that the passage of this bill will go a long way in the right direc- 
tion, and I hope it will pass without amendment. [Applause.} 

Mr. ROBINSON of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I am one of the free lances 
of the House, in the sense that I always say what I think, and 
I commend that kind of life to my colleagues. You have no 
idea what a feeling of satisfaction it is to be absolutely un- 
hampered and unshackled in what you say and do here in the 
House. I have been that way ever since I have been here—I 
Say what I think, always. I have sense enough to know that 
the kind of a speech that I am going to make is unpopular with 
the men who sent us the two letters of instruction received by 
you and me this morning—mine went into the waste basket. 
I know that my speech is not popular with those organizations 
that told you a short time ago, through the newspapers, that 
they are card indexing you now; they are finding out what you 
do in your office, in your home, and everywhere else, and will 
use it against you on the hustings when election time comes. 
They say they are going to beat you when the time comes if 
you have not done exactly as they want you to do. My speech 
is not popular with the four newspapers here in Washington 
that make their living off the Government employees and Con- 
gress. 

My speech is not going to be popular with such business con- 
cerns as the one here in Washington, so very successful that 
the other day it declared a dividend of 200 per cent, made here 
in Washington off the Government employees. I am not for a 
paternalistic government. I am for a government which is to 
be supported by the people; I am not for a government that is 
to support a few of the people at the expense of the many. 

I have only 10 minutes, and I must pursue my line of thought, 
which is untrammeled, unshackled, and unhampered, in the 
manner in which I deem best. There are clerks here who haye 
been permitted to grow old in the service. They have been 
permitted to believe that the Government owes them something 
more than it owes anyone else. They have been led, through the 
extravagant atmosphere of Washington, to eat, drink, and be 
merry, and to promptly spend as it comes extravagantly. Some 
of them have not much of this world’s goods. I have as much 
humanity, I have as much sentiment, I haye as much of the milk 
of human kindness in my heart as any of my colleagues in this 
House when it comes to spending my own money out of my own 
pocket, but when it comes to spending other people’s money I 
am a little careful. I know that when I make a speech against 
this bill I put myself up here as the target for the darts of 
some of my colleagues. I realize that, but I do my duty just 
the same, 

The fault of the whole business is in the civil-service law 
that we have on the statute books, which says to men and 
women, stay in the Government service, spend what you may at 
the time you get it, get your pay check to-day and spend it to- 
morrow, because when you get old the Government will take 
care of you. Go down in your districts, my friends, and take 
the doctors, when they get old and are not able to perform the 
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service in competition with other doctors, they go to the scrap 
heap. Therefore they are thrifty, energetic, and save for old 
age. Take your lawyers, when they get old and can not longer 
win their cases in the courthouse in competition with other 
lawyers, they go to the scrap heap. Therefore, they are thrifty, 
energetic, and save for old age. Take your preachers, the men 
of God who faithfully serve the people in the pulpit. The great 
majority of them in this great Nation, when they get old, when 
they can not deliver the goods, when they can not keep their 
congregations awake 30 minutes on Sunday morning, must go 
to the scrap heap. They are therefore thrifty, energetic, and 
saye for old age. Take your merchants, take your clerks in the 
stores, take your employees in banks, and when they get where 
they can not deliver the goods, in competition with others, they 
go to the scrap heap. And therefore they are thrifty, energetic, 
and save for old age. The greatest incentive there is for thrift 
and economy, the greatest incentive there is to fight extrava- 
gance and to produce the best there is in men and women in 
this country, is the fear of old age. It is the preparation for 
old age that makes men and women thrifty and economical in 
this country, and when you take from them the fear of old age, 
when you take from them the thought that they do not have to 
prepare and save for it, you take away from them the best in- 
centive for thrift and economy there is in mankind. 

I can not vote for this bill. I am going to be one of the few 
men who is going to vote against it. Do you know what the 
Government of the United States is? It is the best employer 
in the world. I have worked for $20 a month, at the hardest 
work a man ever did in his life—$20 a month. I know what 
money is worth. Yesterday in Chicago a man was convicted of 
theft by a jury before a distinguished Federal judge. Judge 
Landis then took occasion to criticize this Government by say- 
ing in substance that the United States Government was a poor 
employer of people, and by what he said led his readers to 
believe that, because it paid this man who was guilty of theft 
only $1,200 a year, therefore it was not much of a crime for a 
man to steal when a man was paid only $1,200 a year. I want 
to tell you right now that the great majority of the people of 
this country until lately have not made more than $1,200 a year. 
In my day and time $100 a month has been a big salary for a 
clerical employee in a bank, with responsibilities of finances 
running up into the millions on his shoulders. We are getting 
careless about what we do with public money. This Govern- 
ment pays some of its employees as much as $2,500, as much as 
$3,500 and even as much as $4,500 a year, and those who get 
between $3,500 and $4,500 a year, not long ago demanded of us 
that we should pay them a bonus of $240 a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman not grant 
me one minute more? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the employees of this Goy- 
ernment here in Washington get 30 days’ vacation on full pay 
each year and get 30 days’ more sick leave on a doctor's cer- 
tificate on full pay each year. They get a half holiday every 
Saturday during the three summer months and get a holiday on 
every occasion when we have a national holiday. They get all 
52 Sundays, something that I have never been able to get since 
I have been in Congress. They get all of the pleasures of Wash- 
ington. Up to $2,500 salaries they get a bonus of $240. They 
go to work under pleasant environments, in comfortable build- 
ings, work only seven hours per day, and everything is pleasant 
around them. Thousands of them here are rich, if you will but 
refer to the amount of taxes they pay. Thousands of them own 
their own homes, thousands of them drive their own automo- 
biles, thousands of them are this week paying $4.40 apiece for 
tickets at the Follies down here at one of the theaters in this 
city, something I am not extravagant enough to do for my 
family, because I am not that careless with money, even on my 
salary. Uncle Sam is the finest employer in the whole world. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur]. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat made some observations about the scrap heap, 
that place of lost hope for doctors, lawyers, and preachers. I 
doubt very much whether he or anyone else ever heard of a 
doctor going on the scrap heap, which means, of course, the 
poorhouse, or of a lawyer ever going to the scrap heap, which 
is the poorhouse, and certainly the preachers are always taken 
care of under provisions made by the various church councils 
throughout the United States. That, it would seem, settles 
that part of his argument. 


I yield one minute more to 


I want to call attention now to what virtually amounts to 
an attack upon men who are worn out in the Government serv- 
ice and are ready to go to what has been characterized as the 
scrap heap unless humane provision is made for them. And 
they are not all department clerks, for right now I have a case 
in my congressional district of a most capable and worthy 
young man who has gone totally blind as a consequence of his 
long hours engaged in that nerve-racking and brain-and-body 
exhausting service as a railway-mail clerk. Would any Mem- 
ber vote to deny this man the allowance this Dill provides? 
God forbid. 

We have seen in operation during the late war, and it is a 
recognized fundamental right of this Government to take every- 
thing you have, tax your land away from you, confiscate your 
barns gorged with the fruits of the field, take the coat from 
your back, and conscript you and your son into the military 
service to be wounded or shot, and we believe in supporting 
and defending the Government that that fs correct. And we 
have submitted to it and still continue to submit to it; but, 
my friends, when the Government has the right to do that, 
and we recognize freely and cheerfully that right, it is also 
the right and the duty and high obligation of the Government 
to protect her citizens. It is the duty of the Government, not 
only the duty, but the very good policy to take care of the 
youth in the morning of life, give them a proper start, teach 
them how to make a living honestly so that they do not have to 
steal or beg or grow up in ignorance. But, on the other hand, 
at the end of the journey of the life, if after they have contrib- 
uted all of mental power and physical strength to our good 
Government, in the name of all that is worthy of men where is 
the Member who would refuse to the aged men and women who 
happen to fall a little short in their ability to make enough to 
sustain life the pittance asked for, and send them to the scrap 
heap or earth's hell, the poorhouse? [Applause.] My friends, 
you will recall the sop handed the people after the French 
revolution. All the world thouglit and hoped and fervently 
prayed that following that bloody event there was something 
going to come to the people. We saw revealed that all the 
people got were parliaments where men could talk and the 
nobility still held the land and all things good and useful and 
worth while having. Quite different here. As Emerson says, 
this is the land of opportunity, and as a great poet adds, Yes; 
and of work also.” Why, my friends, would you allow your 
hated and despised enemy, the German Empire or Austria, to 
give a pension to the aged and not give it here? In England, 
in Switzerland, even bloody Turkey, and Venezuela and Aus- 
tralia give a pension to the aged people. But in an investiga- 
tion of this subject as compared with our American standards 
and ideals it is so small as to suggest the sop and mere husks 
thrown to the people after the French revolution to make them 
contented. Let us do the big, broad, substantial, humane 
thing and show our humanity.. Since we have the right to take 
the man and all he has, we should show that there is philan- 
throphy and justice enough in the Government of the United 
States to take care of him in his declining and sunset years.- 
{[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to admonish the occu- 
pants of the galleries that they are not permitted under the 
rules of the House to indulge in demonstrations either of ap- 
proval or disapproval, and that this rule will be observed. 
Otherwise the galleries will be cleared. The gentleman has 27 
minutes remaining. If no one desires further time, the Chair 
will direct the Clerk to read the bill. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 
[Applause.] Y 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the com- 
mittee, a very distinguished speaker of Baltimore in address- 
ing a large concourse of men the other evening said: 

No man can really 9 life and perform the duty he owes to 
humanity and himself until he has reached that stage when he can 
eliminate the fear of death. 

I say to-day that no Government employee can perform the 
duty and service to the National Government which he should 
perform until after some provision is made for him which will 
enable him to eliminate the fear of poverty and want of himself 
and family in old age, [Applause.] 

The retirement bill before this committee to-day is a long 
step in that direction. I have favored retirement legislation 
ever since I became a Member of Congress, nearly 10 years 
ago. It took only one visit to the departments of the Govern- 
ment, where I beheld those far beyond the age of profitable 
employment endeavoring to perform the work assigned them 
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and which convinced me that certainly something should be 
done to enable the retirement of these superannuated em- 
ployees. t 

I believe the present bill, whereby the Government bears about 
three-tifths of the retirement expense and the employees two- 
fifths, will enable the Government to more efficiently carry on 
the work and at less expense to the taxpayers. I believe that 
it will make Government employment more desirable by the 
people of our country; that we will be able to keep a steadier 
force instead of having so many resignations because of small 
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When the employees realize that by entering the Government 
service they not only will receive a fair salary for the work 
performed but that they will be-protected by retirement when 
disabled or too old to work they will be more willing to enter 
the seryice and make it their life employment. It will enable 
the Government to retire many of the employees who are so 
anxious to leave the service because of inability to perform the 
work owing to age. It will save the Government money rather 
than be an expense. It will be a protection to the old em- 
ployees in time of retirement. It will make Government service 
an employment sought for and will redound to the great ad- 
vantage, efficiency, and financial gain of the National Govern- 
ment, the people, and the taxpayers of the land. 

Certainly if the great corporations found it advisable to 
estublish a retirement system for financial reasons, as well as 
efficiency, the National Government need have no fear of its 
advantages. Long years ago the English Government found 


the retirement system necessary and beneficial and have always. 


continued it. 

Statistics plainly demonstrate the economy of the retirement 
system and show that the Government will be saved a very 
large sum in addition to efficiency. 

I have been told by Government statisticians that the change 
of employees or their employment is most detrimental to the 
service and causes vast loss to the Government, as well as 
greatly cripples the service itself. 

This retirement bill will wonderfully aid stability of employ- 
ment and lead to Government work as a profession in itself. 
I look forward to great advantages from the passage of this 
bill. 3 

The enactment of this retirement bill by the present session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress is an indication of the fact that the 
people of this country have learned the lesson of the day and 
will go forward toward reconstruction and world peace in 
safety. 

We have just learned the lesson that we can not all some 
day be rich and quit work, but rather that each one should ask 
the question,“ What can I do to help in the community's work?” 
then find something to do and do it. 

We as a great community are wresting our living from the 
earth, the air, and the sea. The rank and file of us must get 
up early and work hard and long with brain and brawn to get 
the kind of living we desire, * one year’s harvest will barely 
last till the next crop is gathered, one year’s cloth is worn ere 
next year's yarn is woven, the paint on the roof will keep out 
the weather for two years at most. 

When the whole community problem is viewed it is plain 
that any able-bodied, able-minded man or woman who does not 
do his or her best at some useful task is a slacker. 

We can do this. We can rear and educate the children free 
from care. We can nurse and protect the sick and disabled. 
We can gently and reverently care for the aged in the land, 

It has been said, and with some truth, that if we enact all 
demanded legislation such as this retirement bill that every man 
will be carrying two men on his shoulders. We are not, how- 
ever, enacting all such legislation. Only this retirement bill 
is before us. Truthfully, though, are we not each carrying two 
men, and are we not remiss in our duty if we refuse? 

Our years are threescore years and ten, though by reason of 
strength they may be fourscore years. Twenty years of that 
time is unproductive youth, the greater part of the years after 
60 is leisurely old age. Five of the other 40 years are taken 
in vacation or sickness, so that we have 35 years of productivity 
to carry 35 years of growth, recreation, and retrospection. 
Every man should cheerfully be willing to carry two men on 
his back during his prime and not lazily depend on child labor 
and the aged odd-job man to ease his righteous burden. 

But to advert to the phase of governmental efficiency. The 
civil service is the great governmental machine. We change 
chauffeurs, as it were, every four years, but we have found that 
we do not desire to get out a new model machine every time 
we get a new head. However, no machine can run without 


lubrication and replacement of worn-out parts, 
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The lubrication we should supply is reasonable bonus, fair 
pay, proper leave and sick leave, opportunity for promotion, and 
healthy working conditions. But with the best of lubrication 
parts will wear after 15 to 30 years’ use, and a retirement law 
to revive these worn parts from this living governmental ma- 
chine is absolutely essential to its proper functioning. Human_ 
scrap is far more precious than scrap iron or serap brass, and 
employees who have given long years of service should be given 
honorable retirement with as large an annuity us the state of 
the Treasury and fair taxation will warrant. 

Even the trees now throwing out their new leavesof opalescent 
green will in the fall crown these same leaves with robes of 
crimson and yellow and brown before they enter into their long 
sleep covering the roots of the trees. 

The enactment of this law is in accord with all the laws of 
social and business life. It serves the ends of justice, efliciency, 
and safety. We should make it as generous as we dare, having 
due regard for taxation of the people, whose shoulders are 
bowed with war burdens and reconstruction requirements. 

The truth is I believe the retirement of the aged and the 
enrollment of the young and vigorous will reduce the cost of 
government, secure more prompt service, and inure to the great 
advantage, in taxation and efficiency, of all the people of the 
land. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I submit the following figures to justify the 
economy to be derived from its passage and approval: 
Estimated cost to the Gorernment of not retiring clerka ineficient 


through mental or physical incapacity, based upon a total number of 
$00,000 employees. 


Estimated | Annual salary of em- 
number of ployees. 
clerks who 
chiefly 
through 
are 


inefficient. 


Total cost of — 


Nonretire- i 
ment. Retirement, 


100 per cent inefficient. . 
75 per cent ineflicient __| 


5, 202 
1,737 


50 per cent inefficient... 


That is, the Government is now paying annually some 8,195 em- 
loyees $6,738,150 for work not performed by them but actually per- 
ormed by other employees. It would cost about $4,917,000 per year 
to re these employees, a net saving by retirement of about 
$1,821,150. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 

none. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. BOWERS]. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the Sterling- 
Lehlbach bill. In the early part of this week the House passed 
the Fuller pension bill, a bill whose provisions will materially 
benefit the old yeterans of the Civil War and their widows. In 
these days of high cost of living one should not forget the old 
and incapacitated who have served their country and their 
Government. 

For nearly 16 years it was my pleasure to be at the head of an 
important Government bureau. I came in contact daily with 
governmental employees, and I want to add my testimony that 
as a whole they were worthy, conscientiously performed their 
duties, were loyal and faithful, and considering the amount of 
compensation they received then as compared with their present 
salaries in these days of prevailing high prices they are the poor- 
est paid people in the world. Twenty years ago these em- 
ployees bought the necessities of life for one-third of the amount 
that they pay for the same things to-day. Sugar was then 5 
cents per pound ; to-day it is 30 cents. Shoes were $3.50 a pair; 
to-day good shoes cost $14 a pair. I find employees now, mes- 
sengers in the departments, who received then only $60 per 
month, others who received from $1,000 to $1,600 per annum, 
and the only stipend that has been given them in these long 
years of varying changes is the insignificant bonus of $240. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a delayed act of justice. It is not right, 
it is not just and true to the traditions of this Government, the 
greatest and best Government on earth, that its employees 
should be so niggardly paid. I know of men who 20 years ago 
were receiving eighteen hundred and two thousand dollars a 
year, and in those days they lived in the good residential sec- 
tions of the city, because their salaries would permit them to 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
I ask leave to revise and extend my 
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live there. Since that time many of these people who have 
come within my own observation have been demoted on account 
of their increasing years, and to-day, with the high cost of liv- 
ing and with the profiteering that is evident in Washington, 
these faithful employees are compelled from actual necessity to 
move to the more remote and less desirable sections of the city 
in which practically their whole life has been spent in the 
service of the Government. Many of these have reared large 
families, there have been times of sickness and death, and with 
the necessities of life increasing a little more from year to year 
it has been impossible for them to lay aside a competence for 
their old and declining age. It is the duty of every man in the 
House, irrespective of party affiliations, to support this just and 
beneficent measure. With a familiarity of the conditions that 
existed then and exist to-day, it is a step in the right direction 
to pass this bill. Many of the labor organizations have for 
years been endeavoring to bring about this legislation, They 
are to be commended for their efforts; every organization has a 
right to use its earnest endeavors to bring about a situation 
that will inure to the benefit of its members and to its fellow 
man. Members of Congress are frequently criticized for the side 
upon which they cast their votes. Take my own case. I have 
been subject to severe criticism because I voted according to my 
best judgment and for the good of the American people, yet I 
challenge a thorough investigation of my attitude toward labor. 
I was for years an officer in a labor organization and have al- 
ways employed my best talent and means to better labor condi- 
tions wherever and whenever I have found them bad. And now 
that the opportunity has arisen to be of consequence to those 
who have spent their lives in the service of the Government, I 
am surprised that any Member of Congress should speak un- 
favorably against this bill, and it is not my purpose to sit idly 
by and permit an individual to malign people all of whom are 
better than himself. I feel it my duty as well as a pleasure 
to vote for this long-delayed and much-needed legislation. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak 
a word in behalf of a certain group that will be beneficiaries 
under this bill, the railway postal clerks. We all demand a 
very high order of services from Government employees, and 
we find here the assertion made that Government employees are 
inefficient. I want to call your attention to a few figures 
which show how dependent we are as a people on the efficiency 
of this particular group of employees. This Government handles 
over 15,000,000,000 pieces of mail each year, which is one-third 
of the aggregate postal business of the world. The Postal Serv- 
ice handles more than 800,000 letters every hour of the 24 every 
day in the year. Aside from this, each day 250,000 money orders 
are handled, and thousands of tons of second, third, and fourth 
class mail. Now, let us see what we expect of the postal clerks. 

Each clerk must be familiar with the location of from 5,000 to 
20,000 post offices, and is required to be able to tell instantly on 
which railroad each one is located, through what junction point 
a letter dispatched by him from that office must pass, and a 
multitude of other details. Every day that we go to our office, 
every day a business man or professional man goes to his office, 
he is absolutely dependent upon the efficiency of these men. 
They are men who are highly specialized in a certain line of 
work. We have to have a certain type of men, who are accurate 
und efficient. 

Let me give you this statement in order to show how efficient 
these men become: One clerk made a record of handling 17,000 
cards addressed to as many post offices at the rate of 60 a 
minute, without putting a single card in the wrong pigeonhole 
in the mailing case. Every business house is interested in that 
type of efficiency. When a clerk becomes faithfully schooled so 
that he is efficient and of value to the country he is not particu- 
larly well fitted for any other position. I know a man to-day 
70 years old who has the efficiency which I have just described. 
He is not able to do anything else. And there are thousands 
of them in the same position, and they should be taken care of 
in their old age. They have given the best they have. Look at 
the risk involved. The mail clerks travel in the aggregate 
272,413,940 miles annually. 

It is not only the risk of life and limb that is involved in 
these miles of travel, but it is the days and weeks that these 
faithful men are obliged to be away from their families. It is 
difficult, too, to imagine a service where longer hours of strenu- 
ous work are required. These men stand on their feet for hours 
handling tons of mail with a degree of skill and accuracy rarely 
equaled in any other service with which we are familiar, 

Thousands of these railway mail clerks entered the service 
when comparatively young at a time when the compensation 
they received was sufficient for their maintenance, Time went 


on and they became more efficient, but their compensation was 
not increased in proportion to their ability. If it had not been 
for the fact that they had been in the service so long that they 
were practically unfitted for any other kind of service, they 
would have yielded to the opportunities which the business 
world of to-day has to offer. In many cases, however, it was 
not this fact alone that kept them in the service. The loyalty 
and the morale of the railway mail clerks is a matter of common 
knowledge. They stayed because they were in the service of 
their country and realized the importance of the high order 
of the service they were renderipg to the business and social 
life of the Nation. It is not arging upon the facts at all 
to state that the whole business fabric of this country is de- 
pendent on efficient mail service. We can not hope to retain 
the younger men now engaged in this service unless the com- 
pensation is materially increased or unless in lieu of such 
increase this bill becomes a law and thereby protects these 
faithful employees in their old age. It can hardly be claimed 
by any person who has given any study to living conditions for 
some years past that these men could hope to save very much 
money from the meager salary that they have received. It is my 
firm belief that we owe far more to these faithful employees 
than we realize. It is not too much to say that the Railway, 
Postal Service, with its almost 20,000 employees, constitutes the 
backbone of the American postal system. Every person engaged 
in business demands the efficient handling of the business mail 
of this country, and so far as the railway clerks are concerned 
there has never been the slightest cause to complain. ‘This 
legislation will retain good men in the service, eliminate the 
inefficient, and provide an incentive to render good service. It 
will make the service appeal to men who are fitted tempera- 
mentally and mentally for this line of work. It will be a for- 
ward step in social and economic legislation. I am for this 
measure because I believe it is a matter of good business for 
the country as a whole to enact it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gopwin] that there is 
only one more speech left on his side. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. 
remaining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 11 minutes remaining, 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. I yield six minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, there is but little I can say in a 
few minutes about this question. I recollect that not many 
years ago gentlemen of this House cast their votes upon prin- 
ciple rather than on questions of expediency or to meet the 
wishes of a particular class. Unfortunately, that time has 
largely passed. Let us still stand by the doctrine announced 
by all the great parties of this country, that it is contrary to 
its best public interests to grant civil pensions to anyone. The 
question of granting a pension to a soldier was a mooted one, 
but how could the Government live without defense by its sol- 
diers and its sailors? So it was granted. I favor the granting 
of pensions to all indigent soldiers and all needy and worthy 
soldiers, and that has been the policy of the Government. I do 
not favor the proposition of taking the money of the people 
from the Treasury and giving it to private individuals. The 
necessities for the existence of the Government demand a pen- 
sion to the soldiers. Who can say that this is a meritorious 
measure? Who can say that it is honest? Who can say—who 
is willing to stand for the interest of the American people—that 
we as trustees of these people and of their funds have a right, 
a moral right, to go into their Treasury and take their money 
and give it away to the private individual in annuities? 

Are there no obligations upon us to the people to economize 
that we may meet the great demands of Government, even if 
there were a right to grant these pensions under the law to 
private citizens? If the employees are not paid enough, pay 
them more that they may save something for old age. Do not 
make them wards of the Government. As a gratuity, if you 
desire to retire the superannuated on pay, do so, and make the 
law such that this necessity may not exist again. There may 
be some equity in this view, but not otherwise, The public debt 
amounts to $25,000,000,000. Divide it among the congressional 
districts and you will find an average of $60,000,000 of money 
that these people must raise to meet this great obligation. How 
can we pay it if the people’s money is given away in civil pen- 
sions? We must economize. This is no time for extraordinary 
expenses; this is no time for building monuments; this is no 
time for the creation of commissions and the expenditure of 
public money in that way. 

It would have been better had we repealed four-fifths of these 
Government commissions and put an end to government by 
commission in this country. We can and we ought to run this 
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Government at one-third of its expense now. We, this Con- 
gress, are more largely responsible than any other body on 
earth for the high cost of living to-day. Why? Because you 
are maintaining upon the statute books the war statutes, re- 
strictions upon trade and commerce, limitations upon the indi- 
vidual and the power and right of the citizens. Until you 
wipe away these statutes, until you bring back the normal, 
legal conditions which existed, there can be, and will be, no 
yielding to the ordinary law of supply and demand. They who 
produce, and especially the middleman in trade, will exact under 
the laws from the consumer until we turn men free to contend 
in commerce and trade among themselves, and thereby, under 
the law of supply and demand, reduce the cost of living and 
produce revenue from the citizen by the encouragement of busi- 
ness and individual prosperity so that he can pay taxes. The 
relief must come from your legislation. The law to restore the 
normal conditions by the repeal of war statutes must come. 
Trade and commerce must be free and restrictions removed, 
else the conditions that now exist will remain. [Applause.] 
Taxes must be reduced and the payment of thé war debt spread 
over a long period of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman from California [Mr. 


RAKeEs]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Californa is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the purposes 
and objects of this legislation. I am for this bill with the 
House amendments. I am in favor of making promises to the 
people, and I am as strongly in favor of carrying out to the 
letter these promises. When we do that, we will get results. 
Here is an opportunity to carry out one of the promises made by 

the Democratic Party in 1916, and upon which they were suc- 
cessful in the election. I want to read that part of the plat- 
form: 


[After a pause.] 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT. 


We hold that the life, health, and strength of the men, women, and 
children of the Nation are its greatest asset, and that in the conserva- 
tion of these the Federal Government, wherever it acts as the em- 
ployer of labor, should, both on its own account and as an example, 
1 into effect the following 8 of just employment: 

A aing wage for all empress 
2. A working day not to ex eight hours, with one day of rest in 


es n, 
sh ge and the establishment of 


ta adoption of safety 
thoron; y sanitary 8 0 
3 compensation for industrial acciden 
e “uniform child-labor jaw be wherever minors 


8. the standards of 
are employed. 

6. Such provisions for decency, comfort, and health in 3 employ- 
ment of women as should be accorded the mothers of the 

7. An equitable retirement law providing for the retirement: ‘of super- 
annuated and disabled Sonori of the civil service, to the end that a 
hi her standard of efficiency may be maintained. 

} Ye believe also that the adap tion of similar principles 2 bs 
and applied in the legislation of the States with regard to labo: 

wit hi = their borders, and t through every possible a. Pon ei the life 
health of the people of the Nation should be conser 

100 will notice that No. 7 is particularly applicable to this 
bill: 

An e retirement law providing for the retirement of super- 
annuated and disabled employees of the civil service, to the end that 
a higher standard of efficiency may be maintained. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. RAKER, Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does that commit us to the proposition that 
the Government should pay it all or that we should simply 
make up a deficit? À 

Mr. RAKER. No; it does not require that the Government 
should pay it all. It is a division. It is an equitable retire- 
ment bill. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, 

Mr. FOCHT. Why was this delayed so long? Why did 
you not do it during the years when your party was in power? 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, we were working on it, and we would 
have got it through beyond all question, but the war was on, 
and we put aside all other legislation in order to win the war, 
which was done. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Now 
the opportunity presents itself for the Democratic Party, Every 
Member ought to vote for this bill. I am glad that it has been 
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needed and long delayed, might be placed upon the statute books, 
It is indefensible to try to defeat it. It is right and proper 
from every standpoint, and the Government ought to stand as 
an example to private employers to properly provide for and 
protect and make proper provision for their employees. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The only opposition that is coming to 
it is coming from the Democratic side. 

Mr. RAKER. Ob, I do not think so. I think there will be 
little opposition to the bill, and I think it will be passed in 
proper form, It will be voted for by the almost unanimous vote 
of the House. 

The bill is not altogether perfect, but it should be put on the 
statute books, and in whatever respect it may be found to be 
imperfect additions and subtractions should be made later. 
Take these superannuated people in the various departments 
from the departments and place therein virile men and vigorous 
women, so that the work can be done and so that at the same 
time these old men and women who have given their lives to 
the Government service may be permitted to live in peace and 
comfort and not as paupers. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired: 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, the fundamental difficulty 
with the people who oppose this legislation on principle is that 
they conceive what they would like the conditions to be, and 
then they attempt to legislate or refuse to legislate in conformity 
with those ideal conditions which they have conceived, I have 
a great deal of sympathy for the proposition, the view, that the 
human race ought to be composed of men and women who have 
sufficient strength of character, self-denial, forethought, and 
prudence as they go through life, no matter what their situa- 
tion is, to take care of themselves when they arrive at old age. 
But we are not considering things as we would like to have 
them. We must consider them as they are, and in a great pro- 
portion of the people we find that, through restricted opportuni- 
ties and the want of a sufficient force of character and self- 
denial, the great mass of people do not in fact reach old age in 
such a position financially as that they are able to take care of 
themselves. 

Now, that proposition has been recognized by the industrial 
and the business world of our country. Every great industry 
employing large numbers of people has, through experience, 
learned that they can have recourse to one or the other of two 
courses of action with respect to their employees. When these 
employees, after having devoted a great portion of their lives 
to the service of their employer, reach an age where their serv- 
ices are no longer efficient or competent, the employers can do 
either one of two things: They can discharge them and throw 
them upon the charity of relatives, friends, or the public, or 
they can provide for their retirement. Self-interest as well as 
the dictates of humanity have taught the industries and the 
great commercial enterprises of our country that it is a part of 
wisdom for the employer to choose the humane course as being 
in fact in the long run the more economical course; and so we 
find that there is not a railroad in the United States, there is 
not a big insurance company in ‘the United States, there is not 
a big employer of labor in the United States, that does not as 
a matter of sound business practice provide an annuity for its 
employees on a sound basis when those employees have been in 
its service for a certain length of time.. It is exactly as the 
proposition of the workmen’s compensation and the employers’ 
liability. To a very large extent, the employer's liability for 
accidents or disability incurred in service, whether the fault 
of the employer or not, has been forced upon the employer by 
legislation. 

The retirement proposition they have with forethought and 
in the exercise of their 6wn common sense burdened them- 
selves with, and this proposition is simply that the Govern- 
ment as an employer should treat its employees with respect 
to this question exactly as every other big employer in the 
country has found it wise to treat its employees. [Applause.] 

Now, inasmuch as we find that the employees generally, 
either through their restricted means or possibly their want 
of providence—because they are no different from the rest of 
the run of human beings—reach old age without adequate pro- 
vision to take care of themselves, the question of the Govern- 
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ment solving this problem presents itself. In effect the Gov- 
ernment has unofficially already solved this problem. It has 
solved it in the most clumsy, uneconomic fashion that you 
could possibly conceive. The way the Government solves the 
question of taking care of employees who have reached a state 
of inefficiency and incompetency because of old age is simply 
to retain them on the pay roll and let somebody else do the 
work and pay them their salaries. It is unjust to the Govern- 
ment. It is unjust to the chief of a division or the head of a 
bureau to have incompetent and inefficient superannuates on 
the pay rolls, because they are responsible for the quantity 
of work done under them, and they are handicapped by these 
older employees. It is unjust to the old employee himself, 
because it places him in a precarious position, where he con- 
tinues to exist and draw the means of subsistence at the will 
or whim of a superior. 2 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 


Mr. KFNCHELOE. I want to ask a question for informa- 
tion. è 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. I understand and know that «what the 
gentleman has said is true, that the old employees are still 


- kept on the rolls even when they are unable to perform the 


service expected of them and the work is performed by 
others. Would that be true also of the rural-route carriers? 
If they were incapable of performing their duty, would they 
still be retained on the rolls and the work performed by 
somebody else? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. As far as possible, even in the Post 
Office Department, men who have beeome inefficient and in- 
competent have been for humanitarian reasons retained on 
the roll as long as it was at all possible; but in that employ- 
iment to which the gentleman refers it is more difficult to 
retain them on the rolls than it is in departmental work, and 
for that reason we find that within the last few years 37 rail- 
way mail clerks have been separated from the service because 
they were no longer efficient. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Ves. 

Mr. ROGERS. As I understand it, this bill includes only 
classified civil-service employees of the Government. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. With certain exceptions, which, as the bill 
is read, will be fully explained. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is there any reason, in the gentleman's 
opinion, why a group of men like our consuls general and 
consuls should not come within the provisions of such a bill 
as this? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. There is no reason why they should not 
if those most conversant with the duties and qualifications of 
those officers should decide that they ought to be within the 
provisions of the bill; and the bill provides that the terms of 
this act.may be extended to other groups by Executive order, 
just exactly as the classified service may be extended by Execu- 
tive order. > , 

Mr. ROGERS. In the opinion of the chairman of the com- 
mittee an Executive order can be issued which will cover the 
consuls general and consuls of the United States? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Now. the proposition that an individual should take care of 
himself as far as possible has been recognized in this bill. This 
bill is an evolution, and the result of the study of various 
measures that from time to time have been proposed within the 
last 20 years. It is by no means perfect, but it is the best 
measure which experiment and consideration and discussion 
and study for the period of the last two decades has brought 
forth. For that reason I bespeak for it indulgent considera- 
tion on the part of those who believe in the principle of retire- 
ment, 

The bill provides that each employee shall contribute from 
his salary throughout the term of his employment 2} per cent 
of his salary toward his retirement in old age, and it provides 
that when the time for retirement comes his retirement pay 
shall be based upon a certain percentage of his salary during 
the last 10 years, proportionate to his length of service; that a 
person who has been in the service for 30 years or more shall 
be entitled to an annuity of 60 per cent of his salary and a 
person who has been in the service of the Government from 
27 to 30 years gets a smaller percentage of his salary, but there 


is a maximum of $720 for the annuities and a minimum of $180. 


Now, the plan works out in this way, that when the time 
comes for the employee to retire, the accumulation of his con- 
tributions and the interest earned thereby would pay a certain 
portion of the annuity, and the Government contributes the 
difference. The less a man has an opportunity to take care 
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of himself by means of saving from his enrnings in the course 
of his active life the greater the Government's contribution 
will be, and the more a man is capable of taking care of him- 
self by reason of higher pay, and therefore ability to save a 
greater amount of money toward his old age, the less the con- 
tribution of the Government is. The committee and those 
furthering this legislation have thought that was fair, that the 
Government should contribute not a constant sum to each 
Government employee, but a little more to those who need it 
e and less to those who are best able to take care of them- 
selves. 


Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Ves. 
Mr. BLACK. I notice that there is a committee amendment 


which says that if the amount paid by the Government em- 
ployee should create a greater annuity than $720, the employee 
shall get that amount. Now, if that amendment is agreed to, 
why then, if I understand the bill, the employee who pays a 
greater amount will not be contributing anything to the annuity 
of the man who is paid a less amount, because he is guaranteed 
in that committee amendment to get the full face value of his 
contribution. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Under this bill no Government employee 
can possibly contribute one single penny toward the annuity 
of another employee, He contributes to his own annuity only. 

Mr. BLACK. That is what I want to bring out. I under- 
stood the purport of the gentleman’s argument to be that the 
man who was drawing a larger salary would in some way con- 
tribute to the man who was getting less, 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; I said in that case the contribution 
of the Government would be less, and if a man is getting a 
sufficient salary so that his contribution toward his retirement 
annuity is sufficient to pay the annuity provided for, the Gov- 
ernment does not contribute anything, because it ought not to 
contribute anything toward the retirement of a man who through 
his active life has been able to take care of that himself, 

Now, the age limit in the bill as reported from the committee 
and the age limit in the bill as originally introduced are per- 
missive limits. There is no compulsory retirement at any 
specific age, for the first 10 years of the operation of this bill. 

The fact is that a man or woman who for 15, 20, 25, or 30 
years has been exclusively in the employment of the Government 
and reaches the age of 65 or more is unfit to leave the Gov- 
ernment service and get remunerative employment on the out- 
side. In very rare instances would that be possible, and so rare 
are the exceptions that no legislation need be made to cover 
that kind óf a case. 

Consequently it is to the interest of every Government em- 
ployee, as he becomes old, if he is still able to work efficiently, 
to remain in the service, notwithstanding the fact that the 
permissive retirement age limit has been reached; and this bill 
provides that upon the application of anyone reaching the re- 
tirement age, if his superiors will certify that he is competent 
and efficient to do the work, he may have his term of active 
service extended for a period of two years, and at the end of 
that two years’ period of extension he may have it extended 
again for a period of two years, and so on, except that after 
10 years have elapsed the bill contemplates that every person 
should be retired eventually when he reaches his seventieth 
year. Now, the effect of this provision is that there being an 
overwhelming motive for an employee to remain at his salary 
of $1,400 or $1,600 rather than retire at a maximum annuity of 
$720, the Government will have the right to refuse to continue 
on the rolls the man at $1,400 or $1,600 who can not do the work 
and retire him at $720. If, on the other hand, there is an em- 
ployee who is able to continue to do the work, even if he has 
reached the stipulated age, he will be continued on the rolls and 
do the work for the salary, and will not get any retirement 
annuity at all until he becomes inefficient to do the work for the 
Government and is retired. 

The bill as originally introduced and as amended by the com- 
mittee enables the Government to get rid of every inefficient 
man whether he wishes to retire or not. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I Will. 5 

Mr. HICKS. Did I understand the gentleman to say that the 
head of a department had the power, at his discretion, to say 
whether or not a man shall be continued in the service after he 
reaches the age of 70 years? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; after the retirement age is reached 
as fixed by the bill; there are different ages for different classes. 

Mr. HICKS. The question I would like to ask the gentleman: 
is, if that be the case and that discretion is lodged in the head 
of the department, will not that employee who is contemplating 
to be retired use every pressure he can bring to bear to retain 
his position? 
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Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; it is for his interest to do so. The 
bill provides that after this has been in operation 10 years, 
when an employee reaches 70 years he shall get no further ex- 
tension, because cases where there is complete efficiency after 
that age are rare indeed. 

Mr. HICKS. The bill makes it compulsory? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; after the bill has been in operation 
10 years. There is no age at which a man must retire if he 
can do efficient work until the bill has been in operation 10 

ears. 
N Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. I got an impression from a hasty glance at 
the bill that a Government employee who would come under 
its terms could quit at any time and get his money at com- 
pound interest that had been taken from him. Is that correct? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That is correct. This money is not to be 
used for the retirement of other employees, but he gets it back 
with interest. That prevents the thing that so frequently or- 
curs under present conditions. It prevents a man being sepa- 
rated from the service either with or without his own fault 
in a penniless condition. It makes every employee save a por- 
tion of his pay, so that when he is separated from the service 
be has something to live on until he can locate himself in 
some other pursuit. That is one of the incidental benefits. 

Mr. EAGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will. 

Mr. EAGAN. In the event that the employee takes issue 
with the Government head, the chief of a bureau, has he any 
opportunity to submit his case to any other authority than the 
department head? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. As to his efficiency, no. 

Mr. EAGAN. Is any physical examination required? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No. Naturally the man who is at the head 
of the department would naturally and obviously know the 
capacity of the man or employee to do efficient work. Some- 
body has got to determine it, and the man who is responsible 
for his work has the right to decide it. 

Mr. EAGAN. Then the employee has no appeal if he insists 
that he is competent and the bureau chief says he is not. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The bill provides for no appeal in such 
an instance. 

Mr. EAGAN. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
practicable to have some such plan worked out? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If the employer is satisfied that one of his 
employees is inefficient, why create some kind of machinery 
composed of persons who know nothing about his work that 
can come in and reverse it. 

Mr. EAGAN. A man might claim that he was competent 
except for physical disability. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Then he is not competent or efficient. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word as to the cost of 
this proposed system of retirement. I am reading from a re- 
port from a Government actuary, Joseph S. McCoy, in the 
Treasury Department, transmitted by Secretary Grass while 
Secretary of the Treasury, in response to inquiries from the 
other branch of this legislative body. He said: 

At first the burden of paying these annuities would be entirely upon 
the Government, those who are retired at once not having contributed 
at all. This would change dually until those who are now enterin 
the service would be retired. Finally the contribution on the part o 
the Government would be somewhere around 50 per cent.. If entrance 
to the service was limited by age to those under 30 years, the Govern- 
ment’s contribution would probably fall below 50 yor cent. 

The maximum number of annuitants will not probably exceed 30,000. 
The total annual payment to these would be about $18,000,000, of 
which the Government would probably contribute not in excess of 
$10,000,000 annually, and this could readily be reduced to not in excess 
of $9,000,000 annually, much less than the bonus now paid. 

In accordance with the estimates of the actuary, the cost 
of this system will be substantially equal upon the employees 
themselves and on the Government, and on the cash outlay for 
the annuities would be substantially in the neighborhood of 
$10,006,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, before the Clerk begins to 
read, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, upon 
what subject? 

Mr. BOWERS. Upon this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


Mr, GARD. Upon what subject? 

Mr. FOCHT. Upon this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members be allowed three days in which 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. That request is not in order in Committee 
of the Whole, The Clerk will read. , 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, beginning at the expiration of 90 days next 
following the passage and approval of this act, all employees in the 
classifled civil service of the United States who have on that date, or 
shall have on any date thereafter, reached the age of 70 years and 
rendered at least 15 years of service computed as prescribed in sec- 
tion 3 of this act, shall be eligible for retirement on an annuity as 
provided in section 2 hereof, 

The provisions of this act shall include 5 of United 
States national cemeteries, employees of the Library of ion: aves ex- 
cepting persons appointed by the President and confirmed b. 
Senate, and may be extended by Executive order, upon recommen 
of the Civil Service Commission, to include any employee or group of 
employees in the civil service of the United States and classified at 
the time of the passage of this act. The President shall have power, 
in his discretion, to exclude from the operation of this act any em- 
ployee or group of employees in the classified civil service whose tenure 
of office or employment is Intermittent or of uncertain duration. 

All regular annual employees of the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, appointed directly by the commissioners, including 
those receiving per diem compensation paid out of general appropria- 
tions, but whose services are continuous, and e Sg ea ic-school 
employees, excepting school officers and teachers, shall included in 
the provisions of this act, but members of the police and fire depart- 
ments shall be excluded therefrom. 

Postmasters, and such employees of the Lighthouse Service as come 
within the provisions of on 6 of the act of June 20, 1918, entitled 
“An act to authorize aids to navigation and for other works in the 
Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,“ shall not be included in 
the provisions of this act. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the words “‘ passage and.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not know why 
the committee proposed this amendment. I think what it ought 
to provide is “ following the passage of this act.“ It has been 
very customary to say that an act takes effect upon its approval. 
The approval of an act means the signing of it by the President. 
The passage of an act is when either the President signs it or 
it is passed over the President’s veto or it is deposited with the 
Secretary of State because it has not been vetoed within 10 
days. I presume that the President will sign this bill; but if I 
were drawing it, and wished to draw it properly, I would pro- 
vide that it should take effect upon its passage. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
has brought to the attention of the chairman of the committee 
the technique of the situation and I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the committee amendment. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, is 
not the proper procedure to vote down the committee amend- 
ment and then amend the bill as it is desired? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by 
striking out the words “and approval,” line 4, page 1. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 4, page 1, strike out the words “and approval.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “seventy ” and insert the words 
“ sixty-five.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think this proposed com- 
mittee amendment, to change the retirement age from 70 to 65, 
is a reflection upon the splendid service that has been given in 
this House by numerous Members. You can search the whole 
United States over and you can not find to-day a more valuable 
member of any legislative body in the world than our beloved 
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friend the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr, CAN- 
Non I—84 years old, with a mind as clear as a bell, daily vigor- 
ously fighting for and against various measures on the floor of 
this House. [Applause.] Where is there a legislator stronger 
to-day than this distinguished colleague of ours? Yet you want 
to say that when a man gets to be 65 years old he is no longer 
able to attend to business affairs. Look at our distinguished 
colleague from Delaware [Mr. Layton]. 

Mr., LAYTON. Great Scott! [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. He hates to admit it, and none of us would 
think he is 65 years old. He would easily pass for 50, but if 
you were going to cut according to the provisions of this bill, you 
might reach him. Oh, I could just pick them out here and there 
all over this House. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. How about CHAMP CLARK? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; take the able and distinguished leader 
of the minority. Take them all over this House. Take my 
distinguished friend on the Republican side, Gen. Hurrnes, who 
walks as straght as an Indian across this floor every time he 
rises from his seat. To see him walk across this floor you 
would think that he was not over 40, with a mind also as clear 
asa bell. You could pick them out all over this House, and yet 
you say by this bill that when a man reaches the age of 65 he 
is ready to step aside. I am not going to be personal with Mem- 
bers and friends and colleagues, whom it might embarrass, and 
I only mention those I have mentioned because I know it will 
not embarrass them. If you go to the other end of the Capitol, 
you find that the majority of the distinguished Members who 
serve in the Senate are oyer 65 years of age. Go to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and to the Cabinet, and you will 
find men over 65 years of age. Go to the White House, and you 
will find an able man over 65 years of age—— 

A MEMBER. He ought to be retired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, he will be the idol of the public eye when 
lots of you gentlemen on the other side are gone and forever 
forgotten. This is the most ridiculous provision I have ever 
heard of being placed in any piece of legislation. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, the thought occurs to me 
that my friend from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has not remembered 
that if all of these employees, thousands of them, were equal in 
ability to the very distinguished gentlemen to whom he has 
referred this afternoon, they all might have been in Congress 
or in the United States Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, but they perform a different kind of 
service, and these distinguished gentlemen I have mentioned are 
here under a strain of nerves all of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, the committee amendment is not 
worthy of discussion more than five minutes by anyone; it is so 
ridiculous. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished Don 
Quixote of Texas has again been fighting a windmill. The 
committee amendment is not designed to retire a single Govern- 
ment employee at the age of 65 if he is efficient and competent 
to do his work. It is simply designed to allow the Government 
to retire an inefficient and incompetent man when he reaches 
that age. * . 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Under the existing law that 
may be done now. As I understand the law now, it not only 
makes it possible to retire a person at that age—65 years— 
when he becomes incompetent, but it is the duty of the depart- 
ment to do it. That is the law now. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, the statute law does per- 
mit a man who reaches the age of 65 years in the Government 
service, because of inefficiency, to be retired out on the street 
without a cent and without 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Or at 40 years of age. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. And without the slightest care or consid- 
eration of the years of service he may have given the Govern- 
ment. But this bill, if this amendment is not adopted, will pre- 
clude any number of inefficient and incompetent between the 
ages of 65 and 70 from being severed from the service, and 
while the statute does permit the incompetent or inefficient at 
the age of 65 now to be severed from the service, the common 
law, that is founded on humanity, has made it impossible to 
do so. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Does the gentleman mean to 

say that this law repeals the provisions of the general statute 


now which empowers the head of a department to release from 
the service a person who is incompetent at any particular age? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will ask the gentleman to show me a 
single instance in 10 years where a man in a department here 
in Washington over 65 years of age has been released for in- 
competency. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I know of many of them. 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I rise to seek 
some information of the proposed amendment. I suppose that 
an act for the retirement of employees in the classified service 
is a necessary concomitant of the classified service, but what I 
would like to know is the reason for the committee changing 
the time in the Senate bill from 70 years to 65 years, and with 
special reference to what investigation the committee has made 
as to how many more employees would be brought in the purview 
of this bill at 65 than at 70 years, and before the gentleman 
answers I want to make this slight observation on the bill. 
Everyone believes, of course, that efficiency should be rendered 
in all governmental branches, and we recognize there is an age, 
probably not a given age because some men are stronger at an 
advanced age than others, but there must be some average age 
of retirement, but the question is in the servive of the United 
States not so much of getting people in, especially the service 
here in the District of Columbia, but of getting them out. Now, 
I read the other day that over 5,000 employees in the service 
here were 100 per cent inefficient; I do not know whether that 
is true or not. Under section 6 of this bill it provides for auto- 
matic retirement, and it subsequently provides that they may 
be retained by the heads of the bureaus for a period of two 
years, and they may be retained even after they reach the age 
of 65 years, and then for two years after that, and so on up 
until 10 years after the passage of this uct, and you can run 
them along—men and women both—from 65 to 75 years if some 
particular person, as a head of the bureau, will certify to their 
being efficient or competent. Now, that is the trouble with the 
whole business. There never has been an executive officer who 
would take it upon himself—and the reason is through their 
natural sympathy—there never has been a supervising officer 
who would undertake to discriminate and put out the old men 
and women. Now, if you reduce the age to 65 years and carry 
on this same section 6 as you are carrying it on, you carry on an 
age not of 65 years for retirement but a retirement age of 75 
years. That is too great an age to carry even in a bill of this 
kind. I make these observations and trust the gentleman Will 
answer them, because I view it to be pertinent, my position being 
I favor a bill of this kind but I desire to do what I can to make 
a proper bill. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will say in answering the gentleman 
from Ohio, if he will yield 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That there is no compulsion on the part 
of the Government to retire anybody at any age at all as long 
as he is efficient, but this bill gives the Government the option 
of retiring a man after he becomes 65 years of age if his 
services are inefficient and are so found by his superior officer. 
Now, it has been suggested, just as the gentleman from Ohio 
suggests, that possibly the benefit of a doubt in an undué 
number of cases will be given by the superior officer to men who 
wish to be retained in the service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GARD. I will ask for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It has been suggested that men who are 
really inefficient after they reach the age of 65 will be certified 
as efficient by their superiors because of the desire of the man 
to retain his full salary and his place on the roll rather than 
be retired on an annuity, and for that reason it has been sug- 
gested to amend that portion of the bill and make it read that 


the certification of efficiency must be with the approval of the * 


Civil Service Commission, which would afford just such a check 
as the gentleman from Ohio suggests. 

Mr. GARD. Well, under the provision of this section 6 it 
provides that all these men who reach the age of 65 shall auto- 
matically retire, and then they may be continued after a cer- 
tain certification is made by the head of the department, branch, 
or independent office of the Government that he or she is 
qualified by reason of his or her efficiency or willingness to 
stay on. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Now, I venture the assertion that if this lan- 


guage is continued and the age of 65 remains in, the gentleman 
will not get anybody to retire because the retirement pay is 


1920. 
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much less than the full pay, and with the difficulty of getting 
the head of a department to separate the inefficient now, how 
much more difficult is it going to be to get them to insist on auto- 
matic retirement when they migh say, Here is a man or woman 
654 years of age, and he or she is good for two or four years, 
and so it can run up to 10 years. So you really write in this 
bill now a retirement at 75 years of age. Is not that right? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is not, because we must assume some 
sense of duty is implanted in a chief of a bureau or head of a 
division, and the motive that causes him to retain an inefficient 
on the pay roll is because it has become the custom recognized 
as such, and because it leaves a person separated from the pay 
roll absolutely destitute. 

But with a retirement provision and annuity the strong 
motive for retaining an inefficient man in the service will be 
taken away from the bureau chief, and his sense of duty—with 
the motive and sanction of custom to set it aside no longer 
present—will govern, and we can trust the bureau chiefs and 
heads of divisions to not certify a man efficient who, in fact, is 
not at all efficient. 

Mr. GARD. How many more persons are eligible to retire- 
ment at the age of 65 than at the age of 70? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I have not the exact number in such 
shape that I can state it. Of course, there are a large number of 
people between 65 and 70 in the Government service and who 
will be continuously reaching that age. 

I want to impress upon the committee this, that with the 
Senate amendment you can not get a person who is inefficient be- 
tween the age of 65 and 70 out of the service, but with the 
committee amendment you can get them out and, on the other 
hand, you can retain every efficient employee no matter how 
much older than 65 years he may be. With that statement, I 
trust the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it was stated that no effort was 
made to relieve the department of superannuated employees. 
That is a mistake. Then the statement of the gentleman from 
Ohio, to the effect that if the bill is as the House amends it 
there will be no one retired, I think is a mistake, because they 
will receive an annuity and unquestionably the department 
will relieve them from the service and they will get enough to 
live on and can and will be retired. And gentlemen ought to 
remember and the committee ought to remember that some six 
years ago the Department of the Interior, under the super- 
vision of a couple of new heads or directors of the various 
branches, thought it would have certain superannuated em- 
ployees relieved because they were doing practically nothing. 
There was no provision made for their care. Some complained 
then that there were too many in there and the department 
should exercise the provision of the law and separate them 
from the service. So they proceeded to do so. The first man 
shot himself the next day. He had to go out on the street as a 
pauper. The next day the second one was taken sick and had to 
go to the poorhouse. And one or two more were in like position. 
Old people in the service in all the departments became panic- 
stricken. Certain old, faithful servants thought they were 
going to be turned out. So the department simply had to quit 
for humanity’s sake, and the Government has been paying a 
salary to many old men and women who ought to have been 
retired and would have been retired had this bill been in force 
with the House amendment in it as suggested by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

Now is an opportunity to correct what has been done in the 
past, so far as the future is concerned, and so far as those old 
people are now in the departments. It ought to be done. And 
unquestionably the heads of the departments ean and will 
separate these from the departments, because they know they 
will not be turned out on the streets, nor will they be com- 
pelled to go to the almshouse. And that is the very object and 
purpose of this legislation, namely, to give relief, first, to the 
Goyernment—and it ought to be thus considered—and, second, 
on behalf of the good, old, faithful servants that have been 
giving their time and attention to this work. 

While it is not in this bill, while I am not making any 
declaration now, if those who are interested would look into the 
old-age condition of the men and women of this country and 
observe the cost that the State, the county, and Government 
are paying to-day, they would find out that you could provide for 
them good, fair, proper homes, without sending them to the poor- 
house, and the Government, the State, and the county would be 
the gainers in dollars and cents, to say nothing about removing 
the humiliation. We have not seemed to reach that yet, but we 
are now at a point where we can hastily pass this bill, and the 
provision that the committee of the House has placed in here 
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ought to remain. The argument made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON], that certain men in the House of age and 
experience might be affected, I do not think brings any com- 
parison. This relieves the situation, because the automatic 
handling of the law would end that when the man or woman 
has reached that age that they could not perform the service 
that they ought to do at 65, and the officer in charge can and 
will separate them from the service, and he can do it with a 
good conscience; he can do it knowing that the party is going 
to be protected and cared for. And I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I favor the committee amendment. 
I think it is reasonable, proper, and right. It is the length of 
time the employee has served rather than the age at which he 
renders the service. If a gentleman or lady enter the service 
at 20 years of age, at 65 they will have performed 45 years of 
service. Now, what would be the difference in giving him or 
her this privilege of retirement, which reduces their pay one- 
half or one-quarter, voluntarily, as it would be, practically? 

Now, with the privilege of being reexamined and retaining 
their positions, the average man or woman who is able and 
willing to perform the service is sure to make application to 
be continued, and there is no question but that the bureau chief, 
unless he has some grouch against an employee, would be willing 
to make tlie statement and certificate. 

Now, as I said before, after a man has worked 45 years, 
although efficient and faithful, what difference does it make 
about the age at which he entered the service? I want to 
suggest to some of my economical friends the fact that the judges 
of the Federal courts may retire at the age of 70 on full pay 
for the balance of their lives, provided they have been on the 
bench for 10 years prior to that time. In the case of a poor 
man or a poor woman who has worn himself or herself out in 
the service of the public—not in so dignified and important a 
service, to be sure, but after all a service that has to be ren- 
dered—why should not such a person have the privilege of retir- 
ing at the age of 65? No one can get anything under this bill 
who has not served 15 years, but the Federal judge that has 
served 10 years, when he reaches the age of 70, can retire on 
full pay. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. 
yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Does not section 5 permit any em- 
ployee to retire on his own application? 

Mr. SIMS. You mean after 65? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. No; before 65. 

Mr. SIMS. And get an annuity? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. And get the annuity. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not so understand. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. That is the way the bill provides, 

Mr. SIMS. That is better than I thought it was. That is 
when he is totally disabled. But suppose a person is able, but 
has served for 45 years of his life and has reached the age of 
65; why should he not be permitted to quit? If you bring in a 
younger person, you let him have the salary that the older 
person had. Now, half of this comes out of the salaries of the 
employees themselves, but in the case of the Federal judges all 
of it comes out of the taxpayer, and all of it continues to go to 
the judge for the balance of his life. How many judges retire 
after serving 10 years? Very few. The truth of it is they fre- 
quently remain on the bench too long. There ought to be some 
limit to service in a hard position where they have been bending 
over a desk for 40 years. They ought not to be turned out to 
starve. Therefore I think the committee amendment permitting 
retirement at the age of 65 ought to be adopted. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts rises 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, six or seven years ago, when my 
State created a teachers’ retirement system, I was asked to serve 
as a member of the board intrusted with its administration, and 
until I came here a year ago I was in constant touch with the 
details of administering a system like this. If out of that per- 
sonal experience I can bring to the House anything of value, I 
shall be very glad. Hoping that this experience might prove of 
help, I studied the bill with some care, and observed, among 
other things, that it should be changed, as it seems to me, in 
the matter of administrative details in respect to the very point 
to which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] called attention, 
and I have drafted an amendment which will be introduced at 
the proper time and which, I think, will meet the difficulty. 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman give us the benefit of the 
amendment that he intends to offer? Will he advise us now 
what the amendment is? 

Mr, LUCE. Certainly. As the bill now stands, decision 
rests wholly with the superior of the man who is to be re- 
tired, and it is perfectly true that very great pressure will be 
brought to bear upon him. I may recall that in our experience 
school committees would come to us and ask that a woman 
might be employed beyond the age of 70 years, and in one case 
a woman pleaded with us that she might be permitted to work 
without pay, although she had reached the age of 74, because, 
she said, she would die if she could not continue. But our law 
being mandatory, we could not yield to this pressure, 

This pressure is sure to come, and there ought to be added to 
the approval demanded of the man’s superior the approval also 
of the Civil Service Commission, an outside body, which un- 
doubtedly would not be affected by this pressure. The bill as 
drafted simply requires certification by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. My suggestion to the committee is that we make it 
with the approval and certification of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which, I think, will meet the case. 

And to the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. ANDREWS of 
Nebraska] I would say that in the Massachusetts and nearly 
all other retirement systems it has been found wise to permit 
men to retire at the age of 60, to say that retirenrent shall be 
optional from 60 to 70, and mandatory at the age of 70. 

This bill gives most of the employees option until the age of 
65, and therefore it is more severe and less elastic than most of 
the approved systems. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Is it the gentleman's under- 
standing of the bill that at the age of 65 it is wholly optional 
with the clerk whether he retire or not? 

Mr. LUCE. No; not to that extent. At 65 the option is 
dependent upon his fitness, but should the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Nebraska prevail he could not in any event 
retire before the age of 70. You compel him to stay there five 
years longer. 

I knew one case where a superintendent of schools who was 
in excellent health and perfect condition at the age of 60, 
when it was optional with him to retire, came to us and asked 
us to let him take advantage of his option. We expressed sur- 
prise that a man in such condition should want to stop at 60, 
and he gave as his answer, which I thought was a very wise 
answer, that he knew when it was time for him to get into 
some other occupation, where he could spend the rest of his 
days. He wanted to go out and get on a farm before he had 
broken down, and so took advantage at the age of 60 to avail 
himself of the opportunity to establish himself on his farm, 
whereas if he had been compelled to wait until he was 70 he 
might not have been able to do this, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. With whom does the option 
at the age of 65 rest, with the head of the department or with 
the clerk? 

Mr. LUCE. With both. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Could the head of the depart- 
ment retire him whether the clerk desires to retire or not? 

Mr. LUCE. The head of the department can retire him if 
the head of the department says he is inefficient and ought to 
be retired. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Just as he can now. 

Mr. LUCE. Oh, Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly true that it 
can be done now. At this very moment you can retire every 
one of these gentlemen standing at the doors of the galleries 
above this Hall, but all humanity forbids it. [Applause.] No 
public official has done it, and no public official ought to do it. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I hope the gentleman does not 
understand me as favoring retirement without the fund. I was 
among the first to help lay the ground for bringing about the 
retirement fund. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Does the gentleman’s amendment con- 
template that the Civil Service Commission will examine the 
applicant? 

Mr. LUGE. It is contemplated that the word “ approval” 
will secure from the Civil Service Commission an intelligent 
examination of the case. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Has the gentleman observed that in sec- 
tion 6 it is provided that after 10 years a continuation of 4 
years of service only beyond the age of 65 or 70, whichever may 
be prescribed in section 1, may be permitted? So that if we 
adopt this age of 65 as the age of retirement, after 10 years 
it will be impossible to retain anybody in the service beyond the 
age of 69 years? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I observed that, and made in- 
quiry of the chairman of the committee. I shall but repeat his 
argument if I explain why he satisfied me on that point. He 
said that those who are now in the service, having held their 
positions up to this time without contemplation of such a 
provision, ought to have the opportunity, but that those who 
enter the service after this will face a situation which it must 
be presumed they have contemplated, and for which they ought 
to have made provision. In other words, this is a matter, shall 
I say, of generosity to those who are now in the service, but 
contemplates that those afterwards entering the service shall 
face the certainty that at the age of 69 they must give way to 
younger and more capable employees. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What I meant to convey was that if 70 
years is the proper age for actual final retirement, we will have 
practically that provision after the end of 10 years by making 
it possible to haye 4 years of additional service beyond the 
65-year retirement age. 

Mr. LUCE. At the age of 69. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman ` 
yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What sense is there in making 
age the standard of retirement? [Applause.] Ought not the 
standard of retirement of these people to be unfitness? 

Mr. LUCE. It certainly ought, but in the affairs of life it 
has never been discovered that it is possible to prescribe the 
standard which the gentleman suggests, and for that reason 
many corporations, many municipalities, many States, and 
many nations have decided that this is the only practicable 
way to proceed. It is the experience of mankind to which I 
must advert in order to answer the gentleman, and not what I 
should wish and what I think he would wish. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Have not these heads of depart- 
ments down the Avenue got sense enough to rig up some kind of 
a plan by which they can tell when a person is fit or unfit to 
discharge his work? ` 

Mr. LUCE. Why, sir, I have been employing men-and women 
for 30 years, and all through that time have wrestled with this 
problem of reconciling humaneness and expediency and have not 
succeeded in finding the solution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be 
heard just a moment. I will not detain the House long. 

I have always opposed this character of legislation, which is 
the beginning of a civil-service pension system, because employ- 
ment in the civil service of the United States is a voluntary 
employment. No citizen is under compulsion to take it, and 
always when such employment is obtained it is considered a 
benefit and a favor. In addition to that, no citizen in his em- 
ployment by the United States is under compulsion to remain 
there. He is free to quit when he sees proper; that is to say, 
he may quit whenever he can find a job that pays him more or 
suits his fancy better. But, as a matter of fact, the efficiency 
of the service of the United States is the thing most to be sub- 
served by the passage of legislation like this. I was on the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service some 10 years ago 
when a similar bill came up. The committee disposed of that 
bill in short order by laying it away after considerable investi- 
gation. We had up also the proposition to try to provide an 
annuity or pension derived from assessments made upon the 
salaries of the employees. The idea was something like the 
amendment suggested by my friend and colleague from Texas 
[Mr. Brack]. We soon reached the conclusion that that would 


indirectly come to the same thing, because the employees’ 
salary would be increased enough to cover the deductions and 
still give ample compensation for the service. 
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Mr. BLACK. Will my colleague yield just there? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes; if I have time. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman think there is any real 
reason for making a presumption of that kind? Does he think 
there ought to be any relation whatever between the amount 
of the salary paid to the employee and the creation of the 
annuity? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. We knew there was this connection, 
that under all circumstances the salary to be actually received 
by the employee would necessarily have to be ample to give 
him a living, and in these days of the high cost of living if 
we gave enough salary to give a living over and above the de- 
duction for the purpose of the sinking fund to create this 
annuity we would probably have to raise the salary by the 
amount that we imposed in the way of an assessment, so we 
discarded that and discarded the bill. That at least was the 
way we looked at it in those days. As a matter of justice and 
equality we did not believe the Government employee had any 
mere right to a pension in his old age than any other citizen 
who had reached old age without having accumulated a com- 
petency, and my real reason for opposing this kind of legisla- 
tion was that I believed in equality of all the people before 
this Government and before the State governments; that if 
we were to help the unfortunate, the aged, the disabled, it 
should be a uniform and equal law. The Government of the 
United States, however, has no power to provide a uniform 
old-age pension such as other nations have provided, but it has 
the power to take care of those who have been in its employ- 
ment. It has the power to pension its own employees. 

In addition to that, our own platform at the last Democratic 
national convention declared that it was the duty of the Goy- 
ernment to establish an equitable retirement law providing for 
the retirement of superannuated and disabled employees of 
the civil service. 

I doubt, however, Mr. Chairman, that a man reaching the age 
of 65 is either superannuated or disabled. I believe that the 
Senate placed the right measure of age. A large percentage of 
the Members of this body have reached the age of 65 and are 
still practically in their prime; and as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Curnpsiom] said a moment ago to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], it is a fact that under this bill, 
if we adopt the amendment and make 65 the limit, you ean not 
extend the period of service beyond the age of 69. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks that his 
time be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Under these circumstances, if this 
bill is not amended by changing the age from 70 to 65, under 
the plank in the platform of my party at the last election I 
shall be bound to support the bill. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman realizes that 65 is merely 
permissive and not a limitation. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. This amendment permits the retirement 
at 65, and I think 65 is too young, and it forces a retirement at 
69. By adopting the age of 65 as the general age of eligibility for 
a pension and the age of 62, and even 60 years as the age of pen- 
sionable status under this bill for certain classes of employees, 
you will perhaps double the number of pensioners under the law, 
and I therefore hope that the committee amendment will be 
defeated. It may be that we will be forced to grant civil em- 
ployees pensions in order to secure efliciency in Government 
service, but I trust we will make the list no longer than abso- 
lutely necessary: 5 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Maxx of Illinois 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that 
the Senate had passed with amendments the bill (H. R. 13108) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes; had requested a 
conference with the House of Representatives upon the bill and 
amendments and had appointed Mr. Pace, Mr. BALL, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. SMITH of Maryland as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill (S. 2977) to amend section 8 of an act to provide for the 
sale of desert lands in certain States and Territories, approved 
March 3, 1877, as amended by an act to repeal timber culture 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed 


laws, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1891, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13266) making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Curtis, Mr. Puipps, and Mr. Sxtrrn of Maryland as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr, LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that debate on 
this amendment has long since been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 82 ayes and 30 noes. 

So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “ hereof,” insert: “ Provided, That 
mechanics, city and rural letter carriers, and post-office clerks shall be 
eligible for retirement at 62 years of age, and railway postal clerks at 
60 years of age.” - 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from New 
Jersey a question. The original provision of section 1 provided 
fcr the retirement at the age of 65, as amended, and it provided 
that the employee must have been in the service of the Gov- 
ernment for 15 years. This proviso does not carry that pro- 
vision. I desire to ask the gentleman if it is his interpretation 
that the 15-year-provision shall also apply to rural carriers and 
others cared for in this proviso? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; it applies to all mentioned in see- 
tion 1. ’ 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the principal reason for permit- 
ting the retirement of these employees at the age of 62 instead 
of 65? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Because of the difference in the char- 
acter of employment and work that they must do, which re- 
sults in an earlier superannuation and the degree of physical 
hardihood and strength that is necessary to perform the work 
which will render a man less able to do it at an earlier age 
than it would if performing services in the departments in 
Washington under pleasant surroundings in well-heated and 
well-lighted buildings. The gentleman knows what rural car- 
riers and city carriers have to do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman take into con- 
sideration the advantages of an outdoor life in postponing the 
age of incapacity as it applies to those in this class of service? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I believe that the question of the gentle- 
man is rhetorical instead of asking for information. I believe 
the work of the rural or city carrier, the hardships to which 
he is exposed, the extreme heat of the summer, the storm and 
the blizzard of the winter, the 60 or 70 pound mail sack, will 
render him unable to do the work at an earlier age than an 
employee of the Department of the Interior or the Department 
of Commerce who works here in Washington. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the regulations of the Post Office 
Department you may have an examination of rural carriers at 
the age of 50. He would reach the age of 62 after 12 years of 
service. Is he entitled to retirement? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. He is not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He would have to be 65 before he could 
retire under the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. LEHL BACH. He would. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I feel that I would be recreant to an impulse of both 
patriotism and humanity if I were to fail to register my hearty 
support of this bill. I am in favor of it, partly because of the 
increased efficiency it will bring, because of the replacement of 
old and infirm people by young and more efficient helpers; but, 
supremely, I am in favor of this bill because I believe that the 
attitude of this Government toward those who have served it 
long and faithfully ought to be one of gratitude and of guardian- 
ship. Only to-day I had the honor of having as my guest at 
luncheon Mr. M. E. Geer, of Douglasville, Ga., president of 
a number of cotton mills in the South. He referred to this bill 
and declared warmly that he hoped it would pass. 

He made mention of one man, old in years but noble in record 
and purpose, who, he said, can not do the efficient work he one 
time did—indeed, he can not earn his salary—but the mill can 
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not let him go, because such a course would be cruel. And 
surely this Government, as a great family corporation, if you 
please, of general, national fellowship, ought to sustain a rela- 
tion toward its employees of a lifetime as kind and generous as 
that of commercial organizations. Only to-day I had a long- 
distance call from a noble old man down in Virginia, 84 years 
old, who has been an employee of the Pension Department for 
nearly 30 years. The weight of old age has forced him to give 
up his work. The long illness and recent death of his dear old 
wife left him with a broken heart and an empty purse. Do not 
tell me that the Government which this faithful old man has 
served so long has no concern about his present condition, With 
a pathos that would break your heart he said, “Do your best 
for us to-day.” Gentlemen, if I ever err by any vote I cast on 
the floor of this House, I want to err trying to find that side of 
any provision that means the larger comfort and happiness of 
humanity. I know that our National Treasury is burdened now 
because of the new billions of debt that were added by our coun- 
try’s necessary part in the Great War, and I am in favor of our 
meeting this tremendous responsibility like brave American citi- 
zens ought to do; but we must remember that the strength and 
even the safety of the Republic depend on the faith and love of 
its citizenship. Pass this old-age retirement bill, and the Gov- 
ernment not only does its duty to those who have blessed it by 
their long and faithful services but it wins that strength that 
comes from the living and dying gratitude of the gray-haired 
yeterans in civil life, together with the grateful faith and love 
of the younger millions who shrine these aged ones in their 
hearts—the loyal millions who constitute the Nation’s strength 
to-day and the hope of our national future. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the debate 
upon this particular amendment has been exhausted, and that 
gentlemen who wish to speak will have ample opportunity to 
do as there are other amendments in this section. 

itr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting amend- 
ment which I desire to offer. - 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to the 
committee amendment which I have already sent to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate be limited to the amendment and to the amendment 
to the committee amendment, and that then it be voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to limit the 
time for debate? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this particular amendment and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that all debate’ upon this amendment and 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I want to offer an amendment to the committee amendment, and 
to speak to it for a moment or two. , 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I contemplated that the geptleman would 
have opportunity to discuss that, in the request that I made. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I do not know. An amendment has been 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio and there is five minutes’ 
debate upon that and then someone is entitled to five minutes 
against it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. These gentlemen will have opportunity in 
10 minutes to discuss the amendment that they have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I object. There will be two amendments 
instead of one, and five minutes is allowed for debate for and 
against each amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York objects, 
and the Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp to the committee amendment: Page 2, line 
2, after the word age strike out the period, insert a comma, and add: 
wif said mechanics, city and rural carriers, st-office clerks, and rail- 
way postal clerks shall have rendered at least 15 years of service, com- 
puted as prescribed in section 3 of this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentleman 
from Ohio think that the limitation which he repeats in his 
proposed amendment and which is found in lines 7, 8, and 9 
of the section, governs the proviso which is in the shape of a 
committee amendment? 

Mr. GARD. There is some question in my mind, so out of 
caution I have offered the amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. There can not be any question about it. It 
says that anybody who has reached the age of 65 years and 
rendered at least 15 years of service may be retired, and it 


says, “provided, mechanics, city and rural letter carriers and 
post-office clerks shall be eligible for retirement at 62 years of 
age, and railway postal clerks at 60 years of age.” It is entirely 
unnecessary. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But is the gentleman not making it pos- 
sible that the word “ provided“ may be construed as“ except“? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I have no objection to the amendment, ex- 
cept that it is unnecessary. 

Mr. GARD. I think the amendment is necessary, because 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The committee will accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to, 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
Page 1, line 10, strike out the words “ city and,” and on page 2, 
line 1, after the word “ clerks,” the last word in the line, insert 
the words “and city carriers.” d 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. City carrier is already in. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I strike them out in one place and insert 
ee 8 another. 

e CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendmen 

The Clerk read as follows: ji $ 

Amendment to the commi ; 
Pa e 1, line 10, after the word = O: 3 8 city 
and.” Page 2, line 1, after the word “ clerks,” insert the words “ and 
city carriers.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
question? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the gentleman’s amendment goes 
on, should it not be “ city letter carriers“? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I guess that would be proper, and I ask 
unanimous consent_that the words be changed to “and city 
letter carriers.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
modify his language by the insertion of the additional word. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
for the purpose of putting the city letter carrier on the same 
status as the railway mail clerk. Now, those of us who live in 
the great cities and see the man in gray walking from house to 
house with a great pack on his back realize that when a man 
gets to be 60 years of age that it is very, very rare that this is 
not a burden that it is impossible for him to continue on. I go 
frequently to the meetings of the City Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion in my great city. I see these old men in the declining years 
of their lives bowed down with these loads they have carried 
in the service of the people, and I say that we should endeavor 
to give them the justice to which they are entitled. And there 
is no reason in my mind that they should not be considered 
with the same degree of fairness and with the same degree of 
justice we give to the man who is in the Railway Postal Service. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. BEE. Does the gentleman from New York think, though, 
that this provision is not one that the average employee is 
looking forward to except with dread? In other words, it is 
forcing this retirement on him when he is not able to carry 
himself? 

Mr. CALDWELL. No; as I understand it the man if he 
wants to stay in can, but when a man is 60 years of age and 
has worked, as he will work when he goes in the letter carrier 
service, and considering the age he must be when he goes in 
you must realize that he is working the very life out of him 
and ought to be permitted to go on the retired list when he 
reaches the age of 60 years if he so desires. If the service of 
a railway mail clerk makes it necessary, surely the service of 
a letter carrier makes it necessary, and I therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, offer and strongly urge this amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I think it will commend 
itself to the judgment of the committee that the city letter 
carrier is rather in the class of the rural carrier and other 
postal employees, while, on the other hand, the service of the 
railway postal clerk, by reason of the arduous and nerve-rack- 
ing and dangerous character of such employment, is in a class 
by itself. I think that the divisions as contemplated by the 
committee amendment will commend themselves more to good 
judgment than the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York, and I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for this question? 
He might save time while he has the floor. 

I desire to ask the gentleman on what theory he puts the 
post-office clerks under the 62-year age limit, while the other 
clerks in the Government are put at 65? : 


Will the gentleman yield for one 
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Mr. LEHLBACH. Because the post-office clerks work under 
different hours than the clerks here in the departments work. 
They haye their night shifts and day shifts, and they have their 
work to get out in a specified time. And they are working at 
high pressure and, to a certain extent, excepting weather con- 
ditions, they are subject to the extra pressure that is on carriers 
and the other employees in the Post Office Department, which is 
not on the general run of Government employees and clerks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They do not work longer hours than the 
other Goyernment clerks. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They have night shifts. They work at 
night under regular swings, and they must get their work out 
by the clock. They must have their work ready for trains; 
they must have it ready for certain hours of delivery. They 
should be classed with the city carriers and with the rural 
carriers rather than with the ordinary Government employees 
in the departments. 

Mr. MADDEN. What they do is this: They are on duty 10 
hours a day, and in that 10 hours they work 8 hours and have 
2 hours of the day when they have to study distribution schemes. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. And 80 per cent of the post- 
office clerks work at night. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That is what I said. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word to make a few remarks on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. I think that that amendment is a 
proper one, for the reason that I have observed in my city 
that when carriers start out with their bag full of mail, since 
they have been loaded up with this additional parcel-post serv- 
ice, many times they carry a bundle of 100 pounds and more. 
And when men get to the age of 60 years in that kind of work, 
where they are subject to the heat of the summer and the cold 
weather of the winter, they can not stand the severe hard work 
after they become 60 years of age. And I think of the various 
men that are provided for in this committee amendment the 
city carriers are the hardest worked. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CALDWELL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substi- 
tute for the entire committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not have it written. 
It is as follows: 

After the word “hereof,” on page 1, line 10, insert: “Provided, That 
mechanics, city and rural letter carriers, and post-office clerks and rail- 
way mail clerks shall be eligible for retirement at 60 years of age.” 

It provides a full retirement age of 60 for all classes pro- 
vided in the proviso, without this little finicky difference be- 
tween 60 and 70. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky offers a 
substitute to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to informally 
ask the chairman of the committee a question. I ask unanimous 
consent to speak for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will not be in order until after the 
amendment is read. The Clerk will report the substitute of- 
tered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr, BARKLEY for the committee amendment: 
After the word “ hereof,” page 1, line 10, insert: “Provided, That me- 
chanics, city and rural letter carriers, and post-office clerks and railway 
mail clerks shall be eligible for retirement at 60 years of age.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, Chairman, I do not care to occupy the 
time now. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If the gentleman from Illinois will yield 
for a suggestion, I want to suggest to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that his amendment as it stands takes out of the amend- 
ment the amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio, which has been accepted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. I desire to insert that at the end of it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I think this substitute 
would be a mistake. The gentleman from Kentucky is evidently 
under the impression at present that this retirement is a great 
benefit to these employees; but what is proposed is to retire a 
letter carrier at half pay at an age when he is not able, prob- 
ably, to get into other employment very successfully. The 
majority of these officers, mechanics, rural carriers, and post- 
office clerks are quite competent at the age of 62 years, and 


I will state it. 


there is not one of them who is competent that will desire to 
be retired at half pay. 

Why not give them the opportunity to remain in the service 
at their full pay two years longer, as is provided in the bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the provisions of the bill those who 
have reached the age of retirement and are still competent, or 
think they are, may have an extension of 10 years. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; not at all. They may have an 
extension of four years. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Ten in all. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; not at all. The gentleman is 
mistaken. 


Mr. BARKLEY. There may be a repetition. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The limitation as to four years does 
not take effect for 10 years. During the first 10 years the ex- 
tension may be made for 10 years, or up to the limit of 10 years 
from now. But there are lots of clerks in the post office 60 
years of age who would like to remain in the service until they 
are 62 and four years longer, and who are quite competent to 
perform the service. I do not think there is any occasion for 
turning them out at this time against their will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Under the proviso on page 11 of the bill, at 
the end of 10 years after this act becomes effective, no employee 
shall be continued in the civil service beyond the age of retire- 
ment defined in section 1 for more than four years. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have stated that while the gentle- 
man was getting that information from somebody else, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the gentleman for the information 
that I get from him. I am always glad to get it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I say for the next 10 years they can 
extend the time, but after 10 years from now they can not ex- 
tend it under the bill for more than 10 years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, if this bill is a benefit to the retired 
employee, why should he not be permitted to take advantage of 
it at 60 years, if his employment has been such as to incapaci- 
tate him, without compelling him to wait until he is 65? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If he is incapacitated he gets the 
benefit of the retirement anyhow; but under the gentleman's 
amendment at the age of 64 a letter clerk, in good, efficient con- 
dition, is forcibly separated from the service at half pay. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But under the amendment offered by the 
committee the railway mail clerk is in the same situation. 
My amendment seeks to make the option at the age of 60 
apply to the railway postal clerk and mail clerk, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand railway mail clerks are 
in poorer condition physically at the end of their service when 
they reach the age of 60 than a letter clerk or a mechanic, 
The strain on the nerves of a postal railway clerk is the 
greatest strain that can be found upon any class of employees 
in the United States in or out of the Government service. But 
that is not the case with the mechanic; that is not the case 
with the post-office clerk; and they find places where these 
men can perform good service. Now, of course, it is only 
cutting them out of two years’ salary. I do not believe that 
it ought to be done. They do not want it. I have more of 
these letter carriers in my district, I expect, than there are 
in the whole State of Kentucky. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 
The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
committee amendment as amended by the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARD]. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 3, after the word “ include,” 
1 “American employees of the Panama Canal above the grade of 
aborer.” 


Mr, GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment to the amendment. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Garp to the committee amendment: Page 
2, line 3, after the word “American,” insert the words “ citizens who 
are.” 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have offered what I think is a necessary perfecting amend- 
ment after the word “American,” on line 3 of page 2, to insert 
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the words “ citizens who are.” I do it for the reason that the 
language of the bill is intended to include only American citi- 
zens who are employees of the Panama Canal, and not all em- 
ployees who are employed by America on the canal, because it 
might take in employees of all nationalities. 5 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Does the gentleman think the adjective 
“American” refers to the employer or the employee? 

Mr. GARD. The American employee is an employee of the 
American Government. There can not be any other than an 
American employee if you say “America” refers to the em- 
ployer, which is the Panama Canal Commission. The term 
“American employee" may be properly construed, I take it, 
under the terms of this bill, to mean the employees of the Ameri- 
can Government, ànd not necessarily an American citizen. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. What other employees of the Panama 
Canal can there possibly be than employees of the American 
Government, of which the Panama Canalis an arm? If “Amer- 
ican ” means anything, it means the nationality of the employee. 
However, the committee will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gaxp] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the conr- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2. line 6, after the word “ Congress,” insert “and the Botanic 
Gardens,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will-report the next committee 
amendment. z 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Page 2, line 18, after the word “ Columbia,” strike out the words 
“ appointed directly by the commissioners.” 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, in explanation of that 
amendment, I desire to say that that will embrace the em- 
ployees and the clerks in the courts here in the District and 
the employees of the Municipal Public Library, who are em- 
ployed, respectively, by the judges under the District of Co- 
lumbia and by the library trustees, although paid by the 
District. z 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield to the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I should like to ask the chairman what 
were the reasons which actuated the committee in excluding 
school officers and school-teachers in the District of Columbia? 

Mr, LEHLBACH. School-teachers already have a retirement 
fund. ‘The bill includes public-school employees, except the 
school-teachers and officers who are already cared for in a 
separate retirement fund. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
the fourth line on page 2, 
corporate name? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That is the corporate title of the activities 
there on the Isthmus. It is not the Panama Canal Commission, 
but it is called the Panama Canal. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does it include the Panama Rail- 
road employees? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It does not include the employees of the 
railroad, because the Panama Railroad is a corporation operat- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the Government but employing its 
own railroad force as a private corporation. = 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But, as a matter of fact, the Gov- 
ernment owns the railroad? 

_ Mr. LEHLBACH. One line of steamships plying between this 
country and the Panama Canal is controlled by the Panama 
Railroad. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But the Panama Railroad, az a 
matter of fact, is owned by this Government? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. A majority of the stock is owned by the 
Government. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It owns the railroad. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. A majority of the stock is owned by the 
Government, but it is a separate corporate entity, and run 
by directors. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
to get the mind of the chairman of the committee. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Referring back to the language in 
“the Panama Canal,” is that the 


I understand. I was just trying 
these 


l taken care of in any provision of this or any other 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The railroad employees? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They are not. 
ernment employees. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Why are they not treated like ordi- 
nary Government employees, which they practically are? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Because they are hired and fired by the 
directors and managers of the railroad, which, no matter what 
the Goyernment interest in it may be, is a private corporation 
in so far as its dealings with its employees are concerned. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The Panama Railway Co. is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, And, furthermore, the railroad employees 
have not the civil-service status of the classified employees of 
the Government, $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARD. I ask that the gentleman may have one minute 
additional. I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Texas be extended 
one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. e 

Mr. GARD. Is it the gentleman's purpose, in striking out 
these words in lines 18 and 19, to proyide for the court bailiffs 
and court criers and messengers and other people appointed 
directly by the judges of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia and the municipal court and the other courts here in 
the District? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Principally the clerks, and so forth, in the 
court. I presume the attendants would come in, if they are 
regular annual employees of the municipal government. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman think it is a wise amend- 
ment to include personal employees of the judges, like stenog- 
raphers, clerks, and bailiffs? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If they are regular annual employees and 
have served at least 15 years, they can come in under the 
provisions of this act. Under those circumstances they are 
substantially not personal appointments, but akin to the classified 
civil service. The act can not affect a personal appointee who 
does not serve continuously at least 15 years, Therefore the 
personal appointee of a judge who might for the time being be 
an incumbent of the office would not be carried by this clause. 

Mr. GARD. These employees are purely personal employees, 
and not under the classified civil service. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. A purely personal employee changes with 
the personality of the appointing power. In order to get the 
benefit of this act at all, such an appointee must have at least 
15 years of service under the Government, and that makes him 
a permanent employee, 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
man of the committee one question. 
of the courts? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And the recorder, who gets fees, and gets 
a very large compensation? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No. He must be either a regular annual 
employee, which means he is on an annual salary, or receive a 
per diem compensation. That excludes fee officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, after line 6, insert the following: 

“The provisions of this act shall extend to all persons who were in 
the service of the Government on the 30th day of September, 1919.“ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Branton: Page 3, line 9, after the figures 
“1919,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following 
proviso : “ Prorided, That none of the provisions of this act shall apply 
to and none of its benefits shall be received or enjoyed by any person 
who is a member of any association, society, organization, or union of 
Government employees which is affiliated with, subject to, or a member 
or component part of, or acknowledges the authority of, any higher or 
superior body or institution of organized labor; and, sub, to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Pensions 
shall make and enforce rules for the enforcement of this section and 
governing the method and character of proof required in order that 
employees may receive the benefits of this act.” 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, is the amendment read for 
information or is it offered at this time? 


They are not directly Gov- 


Mr, Chairman, I want to ask the chair- 
Will this inchide the clerks 
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The CHAIRMAN. It is an amendment to the committee 
amendment, and is offered at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a proviso following the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the committee amendment 
that it purports to modify. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
the point of order. Mr. Chairman, the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment is clearly germane. The amendment of the 
committee seeks to prescribe the kind of employees to whom 
this provision of the bill shall extend. This is merely a limita- 
tion on the employees. The committee amendment seeks to state 
what employees shall have the benefit of the provisions under 
this act, and this amendment is merely a limitation saying that 
they shall have such benefits only under certain limitations. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Section 1 extends the provisions of the act, 
specifying the character of the employment of the various Gov- 
ernment employees to whom the provisions of this retirement 
act shall apply. In each instance it deals solely with the char- 
acter of the employment of the person to be affected. It does 
not deal with any outside activity or any activity whatsoever 
of the employee, but it deals with the character of the employ- 
ment, provided he is of a certain age and has served a certain 
length of time. It relates to the classified service and those to 
whom it may be extended, the postal clerks, the railway mail 
clerks, employees of the Botanic Gardens, and all those who 
have been in that character of employment up to the 30th of 
September, 1919. It has nothing whatever to do with any char- 
acteristic adhering to the employee or any affiliation of any 
employee, but simply relates to his service to the Government, 


and therefore the amendment which limits the application of the 


provisions of this act to persons who do or do not do certain 
things has nothing to do with the character of their employment 
and is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready torule. This bill seeks 
to retire employees in the classified service and presents certain 
limitations to those who may come within the provisions of the 
bill. The amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
merely provides additional limitations beyond those already 
provided for in the fore part of the paragraph. It seems to the 
Chair that the amendment offered is in order and germane, and 
the point of order raised by the gentleman from New Jersey 
is overruled. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the whole bill deals with the 
subject of efficiency. If it was not for the fact that when an 
employee gets to be a certain age he becomes in the eyes of the 
legislators inefficient, he would not be retired. So, dealing with 
the question of efficiency is the practical subject of the legisla- 
tion at this time. We have provided in this House and in the 
Senate, and the measure has been signed by the President of the 
United States, that no policeman in the city of Washington 
or the District of Columbia employed by the Government may 
belong to an organization which acknowledges any higher or 
superior body or institution of organized labor. Why did you 
pass that? On the ground of efficiency of the service here in 
the District of Columbia. We have gone further; we have 
provided that no fireman who is an employee of the Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia can belong to these organiza- 
tions. Why have you proyided that? On the ground of 
efficiency of the firemen. I put in the Recorp some time ago a 
letter from the chief of the Bureau of Efficiency of the United 
States, Mr. Herbert D. Brown, wherein he tells you over his 
own signature that you can never expect high efficiency from 
the Government employee as long as they belong to the organiza- 
tion which this seeks to eliminate. He tells you over his signa- 
ture that as long as they affiliate with this organization they 
will depend, not upon their service, but upon their union card, 
their card of affiliation, and will render service accordingly. 
He gives you good reasons for it. I hope my colleagues haye 
read that letter. What reason have you for not eliminating 
this affiliation? What reason have you when you go home to 
give to your constituents and they ask you why you allow your 
Government employees to thus affiliate with the American 
Federation of Labor, when you cut off your firemen and police- 
men? Do you know why you waited so long to cut them off? 
I introduced bills to cut them off months before the House and 
Senate passed the provision. Why did we wait so long? I will 
tell you. The police strike prematurely pulled off in Boston 
woke you up to the danger of such affiliation, when in one night 
in the great city of Boston $300,000 worth of property was de- 
stroyed by thugs and lawbreakers. It woke you up, and it did 
not take long after that police strike in Boston for us to pass 
that kind of a law. What are you going to do about this? 
I think the time has come to insert a provision, even in a limited 


measure, against such a thing. Here is a special privilege that 
we are giving the employee, and every man here to-day knows 
that eventually the Government is going to pay every bit of 
this retirement fund, because you are going to give the em- 
ployees a liying wage, even after you take this little stipend 
out of their pay. When you do that, are you still going to let 
them join these bodies that come in here and send up instruc- 
tions like we received this morning from Mr. Morrison, the 
Secretary of the American Federation of Labor? What has 
Mr. Morrison got to do with a question of legislation between 
you and the Government employees? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 22, noes 85. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is such an important 
matter that I ask for tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman demands tellers. Those 
in favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise and stand until 
counted. [After counting.} One gentleman has risen, not a 
sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ALMON: Page 23, line 8, strike out the words 
“the 80th day of 5 1919,” and insert in lieu thereof “ the 
Ist day of January, 1920.” 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, there may be some good reason 
why this act should be retroactive. I have not heard any de- 
bate or discussion of that feature. It passed the Senate with- 
out any retroactive feature. This date, the 30th of September, 
of course, is fixed without any special reason, unless it be it will 
give those in the service about six months before the act is 
supposed to become a law, the benefits- of the act. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Raxnunx] has indicated that he would 
make a motion to strike this entire amendment out and let the 
bill stand as it passed the Senate. If the chairman of the com- 
mitee has any good reason why this bill should be made retro- 
active in this respect and why the 30th day of September, 1919, 
about six months before he is expecting the law to be approved, 
to be fixed, I should like to hear it. Why not make it the first 
day of this month or the first day of the year? The bill passed 
the Senate some time this month. I do not know that those in 
the service on the 30th of September have any reason to believe 
that the law would be passed at that time any more than those 
now in the service. If the gentleman has any good reason why 
this time should be fixed, I would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
it was urged with considerable force before the committee 
that by reason of the desire to contract the expansion of the 
departments, due to war-activities, and economy manifest in 
making appropriations, in order to bring about a contraction 
of the clerical force in the various departments, instead of dis- 
missing in every instance those who had come here as war 
workers some were retained, and instead some of the old em- 
ployees who were about 69, 70, and 73 years of age were let £0. 

And that this situation occurred about the 30th of September 
when the appropriation bills were beginning to be reported and 
acted upon and the departments were having notice that these 
contractions of service were expected by Congress. The total 
number would be 37; 6 in the Treasury, 2 in the War Depart- 
ment, 1 in the Navy Department, 11 in the Interior Depart- 
ment, 4 in the Department of Agriculture, 12 in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and 1 in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which would make 37 in all. Now, the reason why Sep- 
tember 30 was fixed, as I say, was that this separation, due to 
contractions in anticipation of reduced appropriations, began 
about that period and continued practically the winter months. 
That is the reason for the amendment and why these dates 
were fixed. 

Mr. ALMON. Has the gentleman any information of the 
number of the other employees who have been severed from 
the service other than those in the District of Columbia amount 
to that will be affected by this bill? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Those are all to be affected by the bill 
under the classified service whether in or out of the District. 

Mr. ALMON. What about those who are not in the District 
of Columbia, rural letter carriers? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They are supposed to be included here. 
The committee requested from every department and every 
Government activity a report of cases and those are all the 
cases, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 


last word, I want to ask the gentleman a little further about 
this amendment, It says that the provisions of this act shall 
extend to all persons who were in the seryice of the Govern- 
ment on the 30th day of September, 1919. Does that.mean all 
who were not in the service at that date are excluded from the 
operation of this law? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; but all those who come into the sery- 
ice in the future are taken care of by section 1. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am speaking now of those who were in 
the service prior to September 30, 1919, in computing the 15- 
year period, if they should hereafter come back into the service. 
For instance, if any war worker who was employed and who 
was dismissed from the service or separated prior to Septem- 
ber 30, 1919, having worked a year or a year and a half prior to 
that date and on that date was not in the service, should in the 
future come back in the service would he be permitted under 
section 3 to add his prior service before the 30th of September, 
1919, to his future service in order to arrive at the 15-year 


iod? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; the service does not necessarily have 
to be continuous and they would in the instance the gentleman 
outlined be entitled to figure the year and a half, or. whatever 
the time is, if they return to the service at a future date and 
then eventually become eligible for retirement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This amendment seems to be somewhat con- 
tradictory. Section 3 provides for a method of computation and 
it might be construed so as to exclude the person who did not 
happen to be in the Government service on that date. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I do not think that it would be reasonably 
susceptible to that construction, and I think that the gentleman 
need have no fear. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the gentleman is right. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the committee 
amendment. 

‘The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer on behalf of the 
committee an additional amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 6, after the word of.“ insert 
the words “and Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds.” 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, in explanation of that 
amendment I wish to say that Mr. Elliott Woods, the Superin- 
tendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds, has permanent 
employees exactly in the same status as employees of the 
Library of Congress and the Botanic Gardens. They are em- 
ployed to the number of 104 and take in the power plant and 
mechanics engaged in repairs of the building. They are not 
in the class known as patronage or-police but are permanent 
employees here year in and year out and have been here for 15, 
20, or 25 years. As I said, the total number will be 104, and 
I belieye they ought to be eligible to retirement if they seek to 
take advantage of it, but they possibly are still efficient and 
will continue. There are eight of those. We might as well let 
them in because they have the same status practically as in the 
Library of Congress and the Botanic Gardens. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to 
the amendment, but I would like to make an inquiry. This 
covers the elevator operators in the House Office Building? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I am under the impression those gentle- 
man are what is loosely known as “patronage.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am under that impression myself, 
but I am under the impression also that they are part of the 
force of the Superintendent of the Capitol. And I am not sure 
you can make a distinction very well in the House between one 
class of political appointees and another class. Very likely there 
is no one of them who will ever acquire any benefit under the 
act because of a service of 15 years. Yet, if one of the em- 
ployees of the House says that he has had a retirement bill 
passed which covers his case, how will the other employees of 
the House feel when their cases are not covered? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My attention has been attracted to one case. 
Out in the document room is Mr. Joel Grayson, who has been 
in the employ of the Government for many years. Is there any- 
thing in this bill that would include him? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is not, and I trust that Mr, 
Grayson will remain in the employ of the House at full salary 
as long as he lives. [Applause.] 


Mr. BARKLEY. I hope so, too. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Because his knowledge, even if he 
had to be brought in a wheeled chair or brought in a bed to 
the document room, would be worth to us more than he draws 
out of the Treasury many times. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ee by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHE- 
BACH]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
hoes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 9, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
dé now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. McArTHUR, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (S. 1699) for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon, . 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROYAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 13387. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the St. Louis River between the States of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin; and 

H. R. 9629. An act for the relief of the Merritt & Chapman 
Derrick & Wrecking Co. : 

ENROLLED BILES SIGNED. 5 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
perted that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 13387. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the St. Louis River between the States of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin; 

H. R. 9629. An act for the relief of the Merritt & Chapman 
Derrick & Wrecking Co.; and 

H. R. 12610. An act making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2977. An act to amend section 8 of an act to provide for 
the sale of desert lands in certain States and Territories, ap- 
proved March 3, 1877, as amended by an act to repeal timber- 
culture laws, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1891; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. i 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: > 

To Mr. Brann, for balance of week, on account of illness in 
family. z 

To Mr. GoLbFOGLE, until further notice, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Wetty, indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 

To Mr, Ayres, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

POINT OF NO QUORUM, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman withbold that unti! I can 
present this bill? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Missouri withhold 
that until the gentleman from Iowa can report the bill? 

Mr. DYER. Not at this time. Z 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MONDELL (interrupting the count). 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, April 30, 
1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, trausmitting 
draft of requested legislation to amend article 38 of the articles 
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for the government of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 8 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of requested legislation to authorize officers of the naval 
service to accept offices with compensation and emoluments 
from Governments of the Republics of South America; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the several calendars therein named, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 795) to provide for the dis- 
position of public lands withdrawn and improved under the 
provisions of the reclamation laws, and which are no longer 
needed in connection with said laws, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 903), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RODENBERG, from the Committee on Flood Control, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13313) to authorize the 
construction of flood control and improvement works in Boise 
de Sioux River, the Red River of the North, and Lake Traverse, 
between the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 904), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorial 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: z 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 13846) to regulate the prac- 
tice of undertaking and embalming in the District of Columbia 
and to safeguard public health; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13847) to provide for the closing of Cedar 
Road between Quincy Street and Shepherd Street NW., in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13848) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the village of Rockville Center, N. Y., 
one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MANN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 18849) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the Bob Evans Camp, No. 76, 

Department of Illinois, United Spanish War Veterans, 1 Ger- 
man machine gun and 12 old models of Springfield rifles; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 13850) to authorize the pur- 
chase of Federal farm-loan bonds by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 18851) to authorize mining 
for nonmetalliferous minerals on Indian reservations; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: Resolution (H. Res. 538) authorizing and 
directing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the price 
of sugar and report to the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Resolution (H. Res. 539) 
for the immediate consideration of House bill 13646; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 348) to 
correct the records of certain naval and marine officers who 
joined the Confederate forces; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, asking that the water-power bill be 
reported from conference; to the Select Committee on Water 
Power. 7 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, disapproving and opposing the operation of barges, 
tugs, and other equipment by the Federal Government on the 
canals of the State of New York, and requesting the transfer of 
nll of said property to the State of New York for its use; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, requesting the expediting of the Federal water-power 
bill; to the Committee on Water Power. 


LIX——398 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13852) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lilla May Pavy; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR. A bill (H. R. 13853) granting a pension to 
James A. Haley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13854) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucina Heath; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 13855) granting a pension to 
Dora B. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13856) granting a 
pension to Harriet M. Powers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD: A bill (H. R. 13857) granting a pension 
to Mary M. Frantz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 18858) for the relief of 
E. W. King; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13839) for the relief of Benito Viscaina 
and Maria Viscaina; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13860) grant- 
ing a pension to Edward L. Miller ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 13861) granting a pension 
to Sallie J. Pile; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 13862) for the relief of 
Bridget McGrane; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 13863) granting an increase of 
pension to Eva Estes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 13864) for the relief of 
Milburn Knapp; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13865) 
granting a pension to Rebecca Martin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 18866) granting 
a pension to Annie J. Peters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13867) granting a pension to Sarah Athens; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13868) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Houk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3306. By Mr. BURDICK: Petition of James J. Dunn and 
others, desiring the passage of House bill 1112, providing for 
the parole of Federal prisoners; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3307. Also, resolutions of Rhode Island Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians, urging the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the House of Representatives to report the 
Mason resolution, and that saine be passed as a declaration 
of America’s policy toward Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. : 

3308. By Mr. BURROUGHS: Resolution of New Hampshire 
Division Sons of Veterans Auxiliary, United States Army, 
Gertrude C. Messer, division president; Arie L. Doyle, division 
secretary, advocating passage of Smith-Towner bill, House 
bill 7 and Senate bill 1017; to the Committee on Education. 

3309. By Mr. CAREW ; Petitior of American officers of the 
Great War, Philadelphia Chapter, Philadelphia, Pa., protesting 
against discrimination between the enlisted and commissioned 
personnel in bill providing compensation for ex-service men; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

3310. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, favoring military training provisions of the Army re- 
organization bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3311. Also, petition of Philadelphia Board of Trade in oppo- 
sition to House bill 12379; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

8312. By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of National Guard 
Association of the State of New York, regarding legislation 
affecting State National Guards; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

3313. Also, petition of National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties of New York City, protesting against use of Yellow- 
stone Park for public utilities and private interests; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

3314. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, opposing the bonus for soldiers and sailors; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3315. Also, petition of Amalgamated Ladies Garment Cutters’ 
Union, Local 10; Cloak and Skirt Makers’ Union, Local 11; and 
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the White Goods Workers’ Union, all of New York, favoring 
amnesty for political prisoners; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

3316. By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade, opposing the passage of House bill 
13201; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8317. Also, petition of Philadelphia Board of Trade, opposing 
the passage of House bill 13262; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

3318. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of commissioner of agri- 
culture of the State of Texas and fertilizer-control officials, pro- 
testing against the enactment of legislation for the sale and 
use of ferilizer; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

8319. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of committee 
on transportation and railroads of Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., opposing seasonal freight rates on coal; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3320. By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolutions of 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Ancient Order of Hibernians of Rhode 
Island, urging passage of the Mason bill, House bill 3404; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3321. Also, petition of Mr. D. J. O'Sullivan and 22 others, of 
Providence, R. I., urging passage of the Raker bill, House bill 
1112, providing for the parole of Federal prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8322. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of star-mail con- 
tractors in California, requesting extra compensation of 50 
per cent on amount of their contracts, the increase to date from 
July 1, 1914; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

3323. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring 1 cent 
rate for drop postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

3324. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the United States 
favoring passage of House bill 1112; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3325. By Mr. MOONEY : Petition of 300 citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, opposing Senate bill 3718; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

8326. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of National Civil Service 
Reform League, urging favorable consideration of the recom- 
mendations in the report on the Joint Committee on Reclassifi- 
cation of Salaries; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

3327. Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, favor- 
ing the Sterling-Lehlbach civil-service retirement bill; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

3328. Also, petition of National Sheep and Wool Bureau of 
America, favoring the passage of the truth in fabric bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3329. Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, favoring 1-cent drop letter postage; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3330. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Arizona, favoring the passage of House bill 1112; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3331. By Mr. STINESS: Petition of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians of Rhode Island, indorsing 
the provisions of the Mason bill providing for the recog- 
nition of the Irish Republic and the appointment of an 
American minister to Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3332. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of W. S. Best Printing Co., of 
Boston, Mass., protesting against the passage of House bill 
12976; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

8333. Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, favor- 
ing the Sterling-Lehlbach civil service retirement bill; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

3334. Also, petition of Citizens’ Correspondence Committee, 
of New York, for the retirement of superannuated civil service 
employees of the Federal Government and favoring the Sterling- 
Lehlbach retirement bill; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

3335. Also, petition of C. H. Simonds Co., protesting against 
House bill 12976; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3336. By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Petition of Sterchi 
Bros., Knoxville, Tenn., opposing House bill 12379; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

8337. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of M. S. Wadham and others, 
of New Haven, Conn., in favor of House bill 1112; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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The Chaplain, Rev, Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we come before Thee for the divine inspiration 
for this day. Whatever the vulgar mass call work may count 
with the mass; Thou dost look upon the spiritual qualities 
that sometimes can not find expression in word or act. Thou 
dost read the hearts of men. We come before Thee, who dost 
see our secret thoughts. We would be right with God at the 
beginning of a new day of work, that the finer qualities of sery- 
ice may be expressed in that which we do for our fellow men 
in the fear of God. To this end do Thou bless us at the be- 
ginning of this day. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings, when on request of Mr. Curtis, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Farmers’ Union No. 
1946, of Winfield, Kans., and a petition of the Farmers’ Union 
of Oak Ridge, Ark., praying for the enactment of legislation 
granting to farmers the right of collective bargaining, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. FERNALD presented a petition of the National Associa- 
tion of Box Manufacturers, praying for the revision of the 
so-called antitrust law, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House dis- 
agrees to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18677) making appropriations to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriations for the Federal control of transportation sys- 
tems, and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other pur- 
poses, asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Goon, 
Mr. Cannon, and Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina managers of 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 9369. An act to revise and equalize rates of pension to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico, to certain widows, including widows of the 
War of 1812, former widows, dependent parents, and children 
of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain Army 
nurses, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases; 

H. R. 10917. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the National Education Association of the United 
States” by adding thereto an additional section; 

H. R. 12610. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12956. An act extending the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew, in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 13253. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Elmer Red River Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Red River; and 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant revocable licenses for the removal of sand and 
gravel from the Fort Douglas Military Reservation for indus- 


trial purposes. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


_Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 4076) to amend section 4404 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as amended by the act approved July 2, 1918, pro- 
viding that the supervising inspectors of the Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service be included under the classified civil service, and 
I submit a report (No. 566) thereon. I should like to ask for 
its immediate consideration. It is a very short bill; and it 
simply places the supervising inspectors of steamboats under 
the classified service. They have come up from the classified 
service, but when they become district supervisors they are not 
in the classified service. The bill does not increase any salaries 
or anything of the sort. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read first. 
The Reading Clerk read the bill 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I withdraw my request for pres- 
ent consideration and ask that the bill may go to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
‘calendar. $ 3 

Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 161) to 
exempt the New York State Barge Canal from the provisions 
of section 201 of H. R. 10453, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 567) thereon. 

TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back with certain amendments the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 327) terminating the state of war declared to exist April 
6, 1917, between the Imperial German Government and the 
United States, permitting, on conditions, the resumption of re- 
ciprocal trade with Germany, and for other purposes, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 568) thereon. : 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Wednesday next, at the conclusion of the routine morning busi- 
ness, with the consent of the Senate, I shall address myself to 
the joint resolution just reported by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
on the calendar. 


The joint resolution will be placed 


REGULATION OF COLD STORAGE. 


Mr. GRONNA. I report back favorably, with an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry the bill (H. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding 
and deterioration of and deception with respect to cold-storage 
foods, to regulate shipments of cold-storage foods in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
569) thereon. The Senate committee wrote an entirely new 
bill. In order to expedite matters, we have stricken out all 
after the enacting clause of the House bill and substituted the 
Senate committee bill. I ask that the bill be placed on the 


calendar. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I submit the conference report 
on the disagreeing votes of the two House on House bill 3184, 
known as the water-power bill. I ask that it be printed and lie 
on the table until action is taken in the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be printed and lie 
on the table. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3184) to create a Federal power commission and to define its 
powers and duties, to provide for the improvement of naviga- 
tion, for the development of water power, for the use of lands 
of the United States in relation thereto, to repeal section 18 
of “An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, approved August 8, 1917, and for other 
purposes,” and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 17, 
22, 28, 29, 31, 44, 46, and 59. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 30, 82, 33, 34, 35, 87, 39, 40, 41, 42, 47, 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 56, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That the commission shall appoint an executive secretary, 
who shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year, and prescribe his 
duties, and the commission may request the President of the 
United States to detail an officer from the United States Engi- 
neer Corps to serve the commission as engineer officer, his duties 
to be prescribed by the commission.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“*Navigable waters’ means those parts of streams or other 
bodies of water over which Congress has jurisdiction under its 
authority to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 


the several States, and which either in their natural or im- 
proved condition, notwithstanding interruptions between the 
navigable parts of such streams or waters by falls, shallows, 
or rapids, compelling land carriage, are used or suitable for 
use for the transportation of persons or property in interstate 
or foreign commerce, including therein all such interrupting 
falls, shallows, or rapids; together with such other parts of 
streams as shall have been authorized by Congress for im- 
provement by the United States or shall have been recom- 
mended to Congress for such improvement after investigation 
under its authority.” 

And the Senate agree to the same.’ 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “, and said classi- 
fication of investment of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall in so far as applicable be published and promulgated as a 
part of the rules and regulations of the commission”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “In order to aid the 
commission in determining the net investment of a licensee in 
any project, the licensee shall, upon oath, within a reasonable 
period of time, to be fixed by the commission, after the con- 
struction of the original project or any addition thereto or bet- 
terment thereof, file with the commission, in such detail as the 
commission may require, a statement in duplicate showing the 
actual legitimate cost of construction of such project, addition, 
or betterment, and the price paid for water rights, rights of 
way, lands, or interest in lands. The commission shall deposit 
one of said statements with the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
licensee shall grant to the commission or to its duly authorized 
agent or agents, at all reasonable times, free access to such 
project, addition, or betterment, and to all maps, profiles, con- 
tracts, reports of engineers, accounts, books, records, and all 
other papers and documents relating thereto”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. i 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: or by its executive 
secretary“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “, if it be satisfied 
as to the ability of the applicant to carry out such plans”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

The commission is hereby authorized and directed to investi- 
gate and, on or before the Ist day of January, 1921, report to 
Congress the cost and, in detail, the economic value of the 
power plant outlined in project No. 3 (H. Doc. No. 1400, 62d 
Cong., 3d sess.) in view of existing conditions, utilizing such 
study as may heretofore have been made by any department of 
the Government; also in connection with such project to sub- 
mit plans and estimates of cost necessary to secure an increased 
and adequate water supply for the District of Columbia. For 
this purpose the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That the licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable 
annual charges in an amount to be fixed by the commission for 
the purpose of reimbursing the United States for the costs of 
the administration of this act; for recompensing it for the use, 
occupancy, and enjoyment of ifs lands or other property; and 
for the expropriation to the Government of excessive profits 
until the respective States shall make provision for preventing 
excessive profits or for the expropriation thereof to themselves, 
or until the period of amortization as herein provided is 
reached, and in fixing such charges the commission shall seek 
to avoid increasing the price to the consumers of power by such 
charges, and charges for the expropriation of excessive profits 
may be adjusted from time to time by the commission as con- 
ditions may require: Provided, That when licenses are issued 
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involving the use of Government dams or other structures owned 
by the United States or tribal lands embraced within Indian 
reservations the commission shall fix a reasonable annual 
charge for the use thereof, and such charges may be readjusted 
at the end of 20 years after the beginning of operations and at 
periods of not less than 10 years thereafter in a manner to be 
described in each license.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “one hundred”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“(i) In issuing licenses for a minor part only of a complete 
project, or for a complete project of not more than 100-horse- 
power capacity, the commission may in its discretion waive 
such conditions, provisions, and requirements of this act, ex- 
cept the license period of 50 years, as it may deem to be to the 
public interest to waive under the circumstances: Provided, 
That the provisions hereof shall not apply to lands within 
Indian reservations.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “may grant the 
application with the provision to be expressed in the license 
that the licensee will install the necessary navigation struc- 
tures if the Government fails to make proyision therefor within 
a time to be fixed in the license and”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “ Provided, That 
in the event the United States does not exercise the right to 
take over or does not issue a license to a new licensee, or issue 
a new license to the original licensee, upon reasonable terms“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That all proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be placed 
to the credit of the Indians of such reservation. All other charges 
arising from licenses hereunder shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States, subject to the following distribution: Twelve 
and one-half per cent thereof is hereby appropriated to be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States and credited to ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous receipts’; 50 per cent of the charges arising from 
licenses hereunder for the occupancy and use of public lands, 
national monuments, national forests, and national parks shall 
be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as a part of the 
reclamation fund created by the act of Congress known as the 
reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902; and 374 per cent of 
the charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occupancy 
and use of national forests, national parks, public lands, and 
national monuments, from development within the boundaries 
of any State shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
such State; and 50 per cent of the charges arising from all 
other licenses hereunder is hereby reserved and appropriated 
as a special fund in the Treasury to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War in the maintenance and 
operation of dams and other navigation structures owned by 
the United States or in the construction, maintenance, or opera- 
tion of headwater or other improvements of navigable waters 
of the United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
by the Senate amendment insert the following: “ Provided, 
That when application is made for a license under this 
section for a project or projects already constructed, the 
fair value of said project or projects, determined as provided 
in this section, shall for the purposes of this act and of said 
license be deemed to be the amount to be allowed as the net 
investment of the applicant in such project or projects as of 
the date of such license, or as of the date of such determina- 
tion, if license has not been issued. Such fair value may, in the 
discretion of the commission, be determined by mutual agree- 


ment between the commission and the applicant or, in case they 
can not agree, jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the district 
court of the United States in the district within which such 
project or projects may be located, upon the application of either 
party, to hear and determine the amount of such fair value”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That any person, association, corporation, State, or munici- 
pality intending to construct a dam or other project works 
across, along, over, or in any stream or part thereof, other than 
those defined herein as navigable waters, and over which Con- 
gress has jurisdiction under its authority to regulate commerce 
between foreign nations and among the several States, may in 
their discretion file declaration of such intention with the com- 
mission, whereupon the commission shall cause immediate in- 
vestigation of such proposed construction to be made, and if 
upon investigation it shall find that the interests of interstate 
or foreign commerce would be affected by such proposed con- 
struction, such person, association, corporation, State, or munici- 
pality shall not proceed with such construction until it shall 
have applied for and shall have received a license under the 
provisions of this act, If the commission shall not so find, and 
if no public lands or reservations are affected, permission is 
hereby granted to construct such dam or other project works in 
such stream upon compliance with State laws.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


H. L. Myers, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
Jonn J. Eser. 
N. J. SINNOTT, 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
GORDON LER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Concur in above report except as to amendment No. 36. 
G. N. HAUGEN. 


URGENT DEFICIENCIES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13677) making appropriations to 
supply a deficiency in the appropriations for the Federal con- 
trol of transportation systems, and to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed 
by the Chair. s 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WARREN, Mr, Curris, and Mr. Unprrwoop conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.). 
The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
3 of House bill 13555, the fortifications appropriation 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13555) making ap- 
propriations for fortifications and other works of defense, for 
the armament thereof, and for the procurement of heavy ord- 
nance for trial and service, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1921, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. . 

The Reading Clerk read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments of the committee 
will be stated in their order, 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “Armament of fortifications,” on page 
5, line 2, after the word “ facilities,” to strike out “ $1,600,000” 
and insert ‘ $2,000,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For purchase, manufacture, maintenance, and test of ammunition for 
mountain, field, and siege cannon, including the necessary experiments 


in connection therewith, the machinery necessary for its manufactur 
and necessary storage facilities, $2,000,000. = 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Proving 
grounds,” on page 6, line 11, after the word “ ranges,” to strike 
out “$350,000 ” and insert “ $500,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For current expenses of the ordnance proving grounds, comprising 
the maintenance of rall and water transportation, repairs, alterations, 
accessories, and service of employees incidental to testing and proving 
ordnance and ordnance matériel, hire of assistants for the Ordnance 
Board, purchase of instruments and articles req for testing and 
experimental work, building and repairing butts and targets, clearing 
and grading ranges, $500,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Fortifications 
in insular ions,” subhead “ Engineer Department,” on 
page 8, line 19, before the word “Islands,” to strike out 
„Philippine“ and insert “Hawaiian,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For preparation of plans for fortifications and other works of 
defense in the Hawaiian Islands, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Air Service,” 
on page 11, line 15, after “$1,300,000,” to insert “ Provided, 
That the unexpended balances of the appropriations made for 
aviation purposes in connection with the seacoast defenses in 
the Insular Possessions in the act approved February 14, 1917, 
are hereby made available until June 80, 1921: Provided further, 
That in the establishment of these stations the following limits 
of cost of structures are authorized but shall not be exceeded: 
For each barracks $40,000, for each post exchange $30,000, for 
each seaplane hangar $87,000, for each repair shop, $30,000, 
for each boathouse and dock $24,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


For the establishment, construction, enlargement, or improvement 
of aviation stations for use in connection with the seacoast defenses 
of the Hawaiian Islands, including the acquisition of land or an 
interest in land by purchase, lease, condemnation, or otherwise, an 
the preparation necessary to make the same suitable for the purpose 
intended, $1,300,000: Provided, That the unexpended balances of the 
appropriations made for aviation purposes in connection with the sea- 
coast defenses in the Insular Possessions in the act approved February 
14, 1917, are hereby made available until June 30, 1921: Provided 
further, That in the establishment of these stations the following limits 
of cost of structures are authorized but shall not be ex For 
each barracks $40,000, for each post exchange $30 000, for each sea- 

lane hangar $87,000, for each repair shop, $30,000, for each boat- 
Rouse and dock $24,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Panama Canal 
fortifications,” on page 14, line 10, after “ $1,985,534,” to insert 
“ Provided, That the unexpended balance of the sum of $155,000 
appropriated by the act of July 8, 1918, For the purchase or 
reclamation of land required for the defense of the Panama 
Canal’ is hereby continued and made available for obligation 
until June 30, 1921, and the Secretary of War may expend said 
balance or so much thereof as may be necessary for the pur- 
chase or reclamation of land required for the defense of the 
Panama Canal,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, specifically for fortifications and armament thereof for the 
Panama Canal, $1,985,534: Provided, That the unexpended balance of 
the sum of $155,000 appropriated by the act of July 8, 1918, “ For the 
purchase or reclamation of land required for the defense of the Panama 
Canal,” is hereby continued and made available for obligation until 
June 30, 1921, and the Secretary of War may expend said balance or 
so much thereof as may be necessary for the purchase or reclamation 
of land required for the defense of the Panama Canal. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 16, line 4, after 
the word “ orders,” to insert “or contracts,” so as to make the 
section read: 

Sec, 6. That all orders or contracts for manufacture of material 
pertaining to approved projects, which are placed with arsenals or 
other ordnance establishments and which are chargeable to armament 
of fortifications appropriations, shall be considered as obligations in all 
respects in the same manner as provided for similar orders placed with 
commercial manufacturers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 17, after line 3, 
to insert: 

Supplies for seacoast defenses, $40,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 5, after the word 
“defenses,” to strike out “ $63,346.68" and insert “ $88,292.88,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Sites for fortifications and seacoast defenses, $88,292.88. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 13, after $786,- 
264,146.97,” to insert Provided, That unless specifically author- 
ized by law no contract shall be entered into or obligation in- 
curred or additional work undertaken at or on account of 


United States nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, situate at or in the 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., except for purely maintenance 
purposes,” so as to make the clause read: 

Armament of fortifications, $786,264,146.97: Provided, That uniess 
specifically authorized by law no contract shall be entered into or obli- 
17 17. — incurred or additional work undertaken at or on account of 
Jnited States nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, situate at or in the vicinity 
of Muscle Shoals, Ala., except for purely maintenance purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill for what purpose this provision was placed in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount turned back for armament of 
fortifications, as the Senator will see by the bill, is $786,264,- 
146.97. Then we put in a proviso based upon a letter I have 
from Mr. GraHAm, of the House of Representatives. Perhaps I 
had better read the letter for the Senator's information. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to hear it read. 

Mr. SMOOT. The letter is as follows: 

Pursuant to the conversation with you to-day, permit me to state 
that the Secretary of War, in February, 1920, issued an order allot- 
ting $1,250,000 to be expended by the Ordnance Department for the 
pup of building certain additions to and making certain changes 

Jnited States nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala. Adver- 
tisements appeared in several papers asking for bids on this work, 
which are to be opened May 5 next. Col. J. H. Burns, of the nitrate 
division, appeared before our sibcommittee No. 5 to-day— ` 

That was April 27, 1920— à 


and testified that these improvements consisted of an allowance of 
—. 8 —9 for the development of a limestone quarry, the land for which 
ad been heretofore acquired at a cost of*$60,000, and that other 
sums aggregating in all over $1,000,000 were to be expended for the 
construction of coke bins, railroad tracks and trestles, skip hoists, ash 
conveyors, and other improvements in the Muscle e ut. 

As you know, bills are now pending in the House litary Affairs 
Committee and in the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
by which bills it is desired by the Secretary of War to form a semi- 
pate corporation to operate United States nitrate plant No. 2 as a 
ertilizer factory and calling for an appropriation of 8 000. No 
action has been taken on these bills. In addition the Select Com- 
mittee on itures in the War Department has been Investigating 
this matter roughly, and is now about to report to the House 
which report will doubtless be presented some time next week and 
which will make recommendations as to future expenditures and future 
operation of United States nitrate plant No. 2. 

In view of the situation that these bills are pending and the action 
of the select committee, which will suggest to the House certain 
recommendations that may be concurred by the House, it seems 
manifest that no further expenditures of money ought to be made 
at Muscle Shoals until the Congress passes upon these pending mat- 
ters. There has already been expended upon this plant over $69,000,000, 
and nothing more ought to be expended until n congressional policy 
has been een 

The Secretary of War is taking the money for this expenditure of 
$1,250,000 out of the fund known as armament of fortifications C, 
where there seems to be an unexpended balance. 


That was the balance to which I referred in my opening 
statement, 

In view of the suggestions above made I respectfully 
there be inserted in the pending fortifications bill now before your 
committee suitable limitations to Peo hie the expenditure of funds in 
the item of fortifications C provided in the present bill or preceding 
bills without prior authority of Congress. 

That is the recommendation that was made by a Member of 
the other House. I was fully aware that upon the bill which 
was before the Agricultural Committee of the Senate no report 
had been made, and in view of the $1,250,000 that had been 
assigned for the purposes named in, the letter I just read, as 
testified to by Col. J. H. Burns, the committee thought it would 
be proper at this particular place to insert the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, let me ask the Senator a question. 
This was merely a letter from a Member of Congress. Did the 
committee send for Col. Burns and haye him appear before the 
subcommittee? À 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President, because his testimony was 
before the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, let me ask the Senator if the 
committee sent for any man who was connected with the Ord- 
nance Department and gave him a chance to respond to this 
letter? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the committee had before it the testi- 
mony of Col. Burns, of the Ordnance Department. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But Col. Burns’s testimony did not 
show that he wanted this improvement stopped. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but does the Senator really think that we 
ought now to proceed to spend $1,250,000 on plant No, 2 at 
Muscle Shoals for the purpose indicated? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state my conclusions, about the 
matter. I am utterly surprised to find this clause in the 
pending bill, and I should like to know how far the committee, 
before taking such drastic and unusual action as this, went 
into the proposition of hearing from the men who are inter- 
ested. Did the committee call officers of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Army before it previously to recommending the 


t that 
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stopping of work on a Government project that related to the 
Army and to the safety of the country? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee desired, while legislation was 
pending before the committees of the Senate, to stop the ex- 
penditure of— 
$519,000 for the development of a limestone quarry, the land for 
which had been heretofcre acquired at a cost of $60,000, and that other 
sums aggregating in all over $1,000,000 were to be expended for the 
construction of coke bins, railroad tracks, trestles— 

And so forth. 

I understand, and so Col. Burns testifies, that there is a 
movement on foot to turn plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals into 
a plant for the purpose of manufacturing nitrates for commer- 
cial purposes, and that the Government is not to operate it 
but that it is to be done by some semi-Government organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am sure that shows the 
attitude of the committee before the Senate. It discloses how 
little the committee knew about this provision and how ill- 
advised this action is, for the Senator’s statement itself dis- 
closes the fact that he does not know what the Government is 
attempting to do. That is very natural; I am not criticizing 
the Senator personally, because none of us can keep up with 
the endeavors of, the Government or eyen with what is going 
on in other committees; but I think it was entirely without 
justification for the Appropriations Committee to wade into a 
proposition of this kind and stop the hand of the Government 
in a great endeavor without knowledge of the facts. The 
Senator’s own statement shows that he does not know what is 
being done, because the bill now pending before the Agricul- 
tural Committee does not propose to turn this plant over to 
private parties; it does not propose to have an organization 
disconnected with the Government to run the plant. 

The proposals now pending before the Agricultural Commit- 
tee, which I hope will be reported to the Senate, is to establish 
a Government corporation, every share of the stock of which will 
be owned by the United States Government and yoted by the 
Secretary of War, for the purpose of carrying on this plant 
for governmental purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Bearing in mind the organization of the Fleet 
Corporation, does the Senator say that that is a Government 
- organization or is it only a semi-Government organization? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There can be no question about the 
matter; the bill is pending before the Agricultural Committee, 
and we hope that it will receive an early report to the Senate. 
It is not a semi-Government proposition. The reason this plant 
is to be run by a corporation instead of by a bureau of the 
Government is that after many months of careful investigation 
by the ablest men in the War Department, after investigation of 
European conditions as well as American conditions, they con- 
cluded that the plant could be more successfully run through 
a Government corporation than it could through a bureau of 
the Government; that thereby red tape would be avoided and 
its efforts would be more directly effective. If the proposed 
corporation is organized nobody can make a dollar out of the 
proposition except the Government; nobody will be able to 
contròl it but the Government, for every director will be 
selected by the Secretary of War, voting the stock. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me for a 
moment, I should like to make a statement about this proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator, but 
before doing so I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Is it true that Col. Burns testified that “these improvements 
consisted of an allowance of $519,000 for the development of a 
limestone quarry”? ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I heard a part of Col. Burns's testi- 
mony, but the matter coming up here hastily I can not recall it 
all. I think, however, I can explain to the Senator the neces- 
sity for that expenditure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to hear the explanation, because 
there is no doubt that Col. Burns did testify to that fact; and I 
thought that it was a very poor proposition, particularly inas- 
much as legislation was pending here to invest $519,000 in a 
limestone quarry and its development. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will be absolutely 
candid with me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I am. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator says that it is a poor propo- 
sition. I ask the Senator whether he has made any investiga- 
tion of this matter further than the information he has obtained 
from Mr. GRAHAM in the letter which he has read? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, I have not, any further than the testi- 
mony that was given before the House committee, and on that 
testimony I took it for granted that it was a very poor propo- 
sition, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator had the opportunity when 
the matter was before his committee to call the officers of the 
Ordnance Department of the United States Army who are 
standing behind the bill now pending and also behind this 
proposition as a matter of protection not only to the Govern- 
ment but as an aid to the agricultural interests of America. 
To attempt to stay their hand and destroy this project without 
investigation seems to me without any justification whatever. 

I wish to say a few words more, but I do not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator if he desires to speak further at this time, 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely should like to call attention to the 
further fact that I have here a memorandum from the office 
of the Chief of Ordnance of the War Department dated April 
28, 1920, in which he outlines the estimate of expected expendi- 
tures for the nitrate division of the Ordnance Department from 
January 15, 1920, to June, 1920. He estimates not only for 
the expenditures but for the amount of obligations of ourselves 
for this purpose. In the letter he states that $1,250,000 is to be 
used for the “completion of the limestone quarry, Waco, Ala., 
and alterations and additional construction of United States 
nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.” That is in conform- 
ity with Col. Burns's testimony, only Col. Burns goes into de- 
tails as to how the money shall be expended. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not taking issue with the Senator 
about the fact that the nitrate corporation proposes to speni 
some money, und to spend money to develop a rock quarry; I 
think that is all true. I do not know exactly whether his 
figures as to amounts are correct, but I assume they are, at 
least I will assume so for this argument, as I have not the 
figures before me to refresh my recollection. It is all true 
that they are trying to develop this great plant; but the real 
facts in the case are these: A committee was appointed by the 
other House of Congress to investigate war expenditures, to 
ascertain whether expenditures during the war were properly 
made. I have no criticism of the committee along that line. 
They investigated expenditures with reference to the building 
of the great nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, but I know of no 
findings of fact to show that there was any great misappro- 
priation of funds or unwarranted use of funds. I think they 
did find some few trivial matters, as would be found in the 
case of the expenditure of $60,000,000 on any project. 

It is admitted that this plant at Muscle Shoals cost more 
money, a great deal more money, than it would have cost to 
haye developed it in time of peace before the war; it probably 
cost more money than it would cost to build it to-day, but it was 
a rush order, contracted for and built in time of war, when our 
ships were scarce and we did not have sufficient tonnage on the 
seas to bring nitrogen from Chile. We had no supply in this 
country ; there was no opportunity for us to get a powder supply 
to defend our line in France unless we had an adequate nitro- 
gen supply. Under these stressing and dangerous conditions 
to the country the President ordered that the construction of 
this plant should be immediately undertaken and that it should 
be completed within one year. Of course, under those circum- 
stances of stress, the plant cost more money than it would have 
cost ordinarily. The same thing is true of every other war 
development that occurred during the period of the war. 

I have nothing to say about this committee's investigation of 
what happened in the past. As I say, I know of nothing to 
reflect seriously on the building of this plant. There may be 
some minor criticism as to the cost. No man can deny that for 
every dollar we spent during the war we got only a minor por- 
tion of the benefit that we would have received in time of peace; 
but this question goes far beyond that, and we might as well 
face it here and now. 

A great nitrate plant, manufacturing nitrogen that can be 
used for the manufacture of powder in time of war and for the 
manufacture of fertilizers in time of peace, has been built at 
this point. It has cost sixty or seventy millions of dollars. It 
is there. It is a completed project. It is ready to work. It 
has been worked. It actually ran during the last months of the 
war and manufactured nitrogen for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment. At the present time that plant is compelled to buy its 
lime rock from private concerns at a high cost. The Ordnesce 
Department conceived the idea, and properly, that it could buy 
its own lime-rock quarry and, with a proper expenditure of 
money, deliver the lime at the plant at a greatly reduced cost 
in comparison with what it has to pay now to private indi- 
viduals. In other words, it has provided itself with a supply 
of raw material. There is nothing improper, nothing unusual 
about it. It is in the interest of economy that the plans of the 
Ordnance Department should be carried out. As a matter of 
fact, they haye made a great expenditure. They have bought 
the land. It is there for them to develop, and what the Senator 
is trying to cut off is the use of the property that belongs to the 
Government. 
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I know where this fight lies. It is not in the expenditure of 
this money. It is not in the operation of this plant for war 
purposes. The whole situation comes down to this: 

The Congress, before the war came on, by legislation directed 
the President of the United States, as a matter of preparedness 
in time of war, to establish a great nitrogen plant in this coun- 
try; and we appropriated $20,000,000 for it and authorized him 
to locate one, and we said in that bill that we made this appro- 
priation to protect the Government in time of war and to aid 
the farmers of America Dy converting this nitrogen into fer- 
tilizers for their benefit in time of peace. It is a declared 
policy of this Government. It is an enactment on the statute 
books of this country immediately preceding the war. Now, 
here is where this combat comes, and you might as well recog- 
nize it; it is coming here in a few weeks, anyhow. 

The plant could not be built within the $20,000,000. It was 
not a sufficient appropriation, in the beginning, to meet the war 
necessities. In the next place, a dollar counted for twice as 
much before the war as it did during the war; and so the 
$20,000,000 that Congress appropriated was inadequate. But the 
President of the United States, carrying out the expressed legis- 
lative will of the Congress, established this plant to protect our 
Government in time of war, and now the plant is built. It is 
already operating. It makes nitrogen. That nitrogen for a 
few months was converted into powder for the use of the Gov- 
ernment. The war is over now, and there is no necessity to 
operate this plant any longer for the purpose of manufacturing 
powder; but, after a careful investigation by the Ordnance De- 
partment of the War Department, they have made a report to 
the Congress, which is now before the Agricultural Committee 
of the Senate, that it will be cheaper to use this plant now 
for the making of nitrogen to manufacture fertilizers and aid 
agriculture than it will to close it down and let it run out asa 
dead plant. More than that, they have stated that if we keep 
it in operation as a going plant, manufacturing fertilizer, we 
can turn it over in an hour as a matter of defense to the Gov- 
ernment if we become involved in war. 

The people of this country do not seem to visualize the situation 
that, except as to a few small experimental plants, the absolute 
defense of this country in time of war is dependent on a supply 
of nitrogen coming from Chile; and if we became involved in 
war with a country that could stop our communication by sea 
with the nitrate beds of Chile we would have to surrender, 
because we would not haye the powder to put into our guns. 

The Ordnance Department has come before the Agricultural 
Committee of the Senate and said: “ We have on hand 300,000 
tons of sodium nitrate that we are carrying as a matter of 
defense in case we become involved in war”; and everybody 
knows now that 300,000 tons of sodium nitrate is only the sup- 
ply for a few months in case we are engaged in war. There is, 
however, a great demand by the farmers of the North and the 
West and the South for sodium nitrate to-day. There is a 
. cry against the high cost of living and a demand for greater 
food production in America. There is but one way in which 
you can get it, and that is by giving the farmers fertilizers and 
letting the same amount of labor raise more food. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the amount of the Government’s 
investment in this plant at the present time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In the plant itself? I will not attempt 
to give the exact figures, but in the neighborhood of $70,000,000. 

Mr. POMERENE. And if the expenditure provided for in 
this bill is not made, what effect will it have on the further 
continuance of the operation of that plant? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the plant could continue to 
operate as it does now by buying its raw material—the lime 
rock that is necessary to run the plant, because that is essential 
in the running of it—from private persons; but that is not 
the point I was making. An issue has come before the Congress. 
There are certain great interests in this country that have 
made up their minds that they are going to kill this plant. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is just what I was leading up to. I 
had a letter the other day from a prominent business man 
condemning this proposition, and in substance suggesting that 
the Government, by the operation of this plant, would be com- 
peting with another plant, I think in Syracuse, N. Y., where 
they employ the Haber process of making nitrates. Can the 
Senator advise us as to the respective merits of the two 
processes? I ask that question now because probably a year 
ago, or longer, students of this subject—at least those with 
whom I came in contact—were not themselves satisfied as to 
the respective merits of the several processes, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I will advise the Senator. I can 
not advise him as fully and as well as if I had my papers and 


figures before me, but, if he will allow me, as the matter has 
jumped up and come to me unexpectedly, if he will take a gen- 
eral statement from me, I have upstairs in my office ample 
data to show the whole thing. The Senator is not alone in 
receiving these letters. I have many of them in my desk right 
now. More than that, I have had them for a year. The same 
interests whose hand is shown in this bill to-day have been 
fighting this proposition from the beginning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I take exception to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not talking about the Senator from 
Utah. The Senator has been misled on this proposition, I am 
sure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will make a short statement when the Sena- 
tor is through. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I am not taking back what I say 
about the fight of these interests. I know what it means to 
make by-product coke, and who is engaged in the business. I 
am engaged in it myself. Every pound of coke that comes out 
of the plants in which I am interested is by-product coke, and 
some of the profits that they make out of by-products come into 
my pocket. They can not tell me that. I know what they are 
doing, and I know the fight they are making, and it is a selfish 
fight. It is a fight against the great agricultural interest of 
America, and I do not propose to be a party to it. 

Here is the proposition: You can make ammonia and get 
nitrate out of the by-products of coal, and you do do it, and it 
is good ammonia, and makes good nitrogen. It is all right as 
far as it goes, but it is a limited supply, and always will be a 
limited supply, because you can only manufacture by-product 
coke for one purpose, and that is the purpose of making pig 
iron, and you can only produce pig iron to the extent of the 
consumption in the world’s market. When you reach the maxi- 
mum consumption of pig iron, then you reach the maximum of 
production of ammonia through the by-product process, and the 
ammonia that you produce through the by-product process is 
not adequate and sufficient to supply the present needs—nay, not 
adequate and sufficient to supply one-third of the present needs— 
of the people of America, not to take into consideration at all 
the growing demand of America for an adequate supply of nitro- 
gen, on which the very food products of the people of this coun- 
try are based. 

This is one of the greatest problems that ever confronted any 
nation. There are but two causes that ever destroyed a nation’s 
life in the history of the world. One is that it has been over- 
whelmed by a conquering army, and the other is that the fer- 
tility of its soil became depleted and the nation died from star- 
vation. There is only one answer to each problem, and that is 
nitrogen. Inorganic fertilizers must be manufactured, and nitro- 
gen must be had to save the country from the attack of a foreign 
foe. 

The fertility of the soil throughout this country is being de- 
pleted every hour. Thirty or forty years ago we had the great 
West, with its fertile fields, but the continuous planting of crops 
is sapping the soil. As a boy, when I lived in the Northwest 
myself, I saw fields that were ripe with grain producing 40 and 
50 bushels of wheat to the acre. I take it that it would be 
an extraordinary field to-day that would produce half of that 
amount. Year by year the fertility of the soil is being sapped, 
with no fertilizer to take the place of what is taken out of it. 
The only adequate supply comes from the nitrate beds of Chile, 
and must be taxed $11 a ton, paid as a tribute to the Chilean 
Government, in order that the farmers of America may produce. 
Here is an effort being made by our Government in a way to 
supply this demand. It is a belated effort. The only great na- 
tion in the world to-day which is not manufacturing this great 
supply of nitrogen from the air is our Government, and the 
manufacture at this one plant would not be adequate by any 
means. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. GRONNA. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama also 
that it has been demonstrated—I think quite satisfactorily—to 
the Committee on Agriculture that it would cost the Govern- 
ment approximately a half million dollars annually to take care 
of this plant if it is locked up. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Surely. 

Mr. GRONNA. More than that, it is not only necessary to 
manufacture nitrogen, but I think what the Government needs 
as much as anything is a great laboratory. At Muscle Shoals 
we shall have cheap power. There is not any question about 
that, when the dam is completed. We ought to have in the 
country to-day from 500 to 1,000 experts working on these prob- 
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lems. That is being done in foreign nations, as the’ Senator 
knows. Even during the war in Germany they had thousands 
of experts who were locked up in laboratories working and ex- 
perimenting on these different compounds. I think it would be 
extremely unfortunate to put any provision in the bill which 
would stop the work of this plant. 

Iam not going to say what the Committee on Agriculture will 
do in reference to the bill before it, but I will say that, so far 
as I am personally concerned, I believe we will have to yicld 
to the wishes of the Secretary of War and let him dispose of 
150,000 tons of the nitrate amnronia which they have on hand. 
I think they have 300,000 tons on hand. It has been stated to 
us that it would be unsafe for us to have on hand less than 
300,000 tons, unless this plant could be put in operation so that 
the Government would be able to go ahead and manufacture if. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator from North Dakota 
for his statement. I was just coming to that point, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Win the Senator from Alabama permit 
me to supplement very briefly to what the Senator from North 
Dakota has stated in regard to the value of a chemical research 
laboratory ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. In testifying before our committee the 
other day one of the witnesses said that the Du Pont Co. at 
the present time have a great cheniical research laboratory, in 


which they give employment to between 400 and 500 of the 


brightest young men of the country, and from another source I 
learn that as the boys graduate in the colleges of the country 
they are offered by the Du Pont people an exeellent opportunity 
to enter their laboratory. They are paid a minimum of $1,500 
a year, with their board and lodging, and turned loose, as it 
were, in that great laboratory to investigate every possible 
means, particularly for the eradication and cure of consumption. 
They are looking into all sorts of things. 

That is a private institution. They are doing a great deal, I 
take it, for humanity in that great laboratory. But I do not 
imagine that the Du Pont people will feel compelled to give 
their secrets to the entire country if they discover any very 
wonderful things. They will belong to them; whereas if the 
research laboratory to which the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] has referred be established at Muscle Shoals, it 
will belong to the Government, and the scientists can find out 
a great many valuable things in addition to the production of 
nitrogen for the benefit of all the people of the country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is correct. Of course this 
laboratory he speaks of, operated by the Du Pont Co., is of great 
yalue to the country, but it is along an entirely different plan 
from that of which the Senator from North Dakota speaks. The 
purpose of this corporation, aside from -making nitrogen, is to 
haye a laboratory there in which the making of fertilizers will 
be investigated, the adaptability of fertilizers, and there will 
be the money earned out of this corporation to pay a great staff 
to try to develop agriculture in this country. It is one of the 
greatest projects that has ever been conceived by man. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I agree to that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, That anybody should stand in the way 
of it, should stop the course of the upbuilding of this great 
plant in the interest of the agricuitural people of America it 
seems to me an is unspeakable thing. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, the provisions of the original bill, which passed 
in 1916, were that a plant sufficiently large should be established 
to supply the ammunition needs of the Government, and that 
it should be kept in operation to meet its ultimate requirements 
during times of war. It so happened that the very ingredient 


that is necessary to produce our explosives is also the ingredient. 


which is indicated for the enrichment of the soil, and the bill 
provided that the Government should build a plant sufficiently 
large to meet the needs of the War Department during times 
of war, and during times of peace to operate and sell this 
product for the benefit of agriculture. ; 

As the Senator indicated a moment ago, as we are now de- 
pendent upon a foreign country entirely for our source of sup- 
ply of nitrogen, namely, the mines of Chile, and having estab- 
lished a plant which, according to the testimony before the 
Committee on Agriculture, of which I am a member, can sup- 
ply, if developed, the needs of this Government, would it not 
be the part of folly for us, with this plant established, to 
lock it up? As to practically all the previous sources from 
which we got ammonia during all the years past—tankage, for 
instance, used for fertilizer purposes—they have discovered a 
process now by which they can purify iť and use it for animal 
feed. Cottonseed meal, used heretofore for the pu of 
making fertilizer, is now, 85 per cent of it, being used for feed. 
So the sources of those things adequate for enriching the soil 
have decreased, while the demand for ammonia has increased. 
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With this plant established, and, according to the testimony 
taken, making complete fertilizer by the combination of phos- 
phorie acid and potash, in the process you get a thoroughly 
balanced fertilizer, and if war were declared, the same machin- 
ery could be put at once to the manufacture of nitric acid. On 
the plea of somebody, or in the fear that the Government may 
expend money which would not be of benefit to the American 
people, unless this plant is run, a total of $60,000,000 is lost; a 
supply of 160,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia, or, if they in- 
crease it, perhaps 300,000 tons, by running the plant at full 
capacity, and all this product which could be supplied to the 
agricultural needs of the country, will be absolutely wiped out. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing in the amendment suggested 
which will stop the plant from running. : 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; but if the Senator will 
allow me, it gives an indication that the Senate is not in sym- 
pathy with carrying on this work, so much needed by the agri- 
cultural interests of the country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I think we might as well face the ques- 
tion squarely. I am not charging the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] with it, because I do not think he knew the facts in 
this case when he reported the amendment, but I know what is 
behind it. I have not a doubt in my mind as to what is behind 
it. The object is to destroy the usefulness of this plant to 
American agriculture. This is only one step in the fight that 
is being made against it. ; 

More than that, as the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna] said, there is no more crying need in America to-day 
than for sulphate of ammonia for fertilizers. The farmers of 
America—North, South, East, and West—are crying for an ad- 
ditional supply of ammonia for fertilizers. They can not get 
it; it is not purchasable, and officials of the War Department 
have come beforesthe Committee on Agriculture and stated that 
out of this reserve stock, which they hold to defend us in time 
of war, they are willing to dispose of 150,000 tons at cost to 
the farmers of America to-day, which they can use in the fields 
this year, if Congress will act quickly and in time, proyided 
this plant is put in a going way; if, instead of being shut down 
and allowed to rust and rot, the steam and the electricity be 
put behind it, and it be made a going concern. They say that 
then one-half of the present supply they hold of Chilean nitrates 
will be adequate, with this plant in operation, But for the de- 
fense of the Nation they can not afford to give it up unless you 
Here is the $500,000 needed 
to put the plant in operation, with the farmers of the country 
crying for fertilizer, and yet this committee would absolutely 
stop the wheels, say that it has to go over until next year, or 
some time in the future, not only refusing to give an appro- 
priation but actually taking away an appropriation which is 
already available. 

Mr. President, there can be no more justification for that 
item in the bill than for a provision which would disband the 
Army of the United States. 

But I want to say to the Senate that I know the combat is 
here. The great business interests in America which are mak- 
ing nitrogen through the process of ammonia and by-product 
coke contend that if we start this plant and make nitrogen 
out of air, it is competing with their business. I am the last 
man in the world to contend that the Government ought to go 
into business and take it away from the individual, but the 
men engaged in this industry do not begin to supply the needs 
of this Nation, because, even if they developed the by-product 
coke to its last analysis, their limitation is such that they can 
not supply the needs of America. So in the end we are going 
to be thrown for an adequate supply of nitrogen where we have 
been in the past—on the fields of Chile, with all the expense of 
transportation and Chilean taxes resting as a burden on the 
backs of the farmers of this country. 

More than that, there is a chance of this plant rotting out, 
becoming inadequate, not ready for use in time of war, remoy- 
ing one of the great defensive arms which we built at great 
cost in the late war. As the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Saru] suggests to me, there is business enough at the plant 
for both purposes. * 

Mr. OWEN rose, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the plant were run to its full ca- 
pacity, it could not supply within a third of the present needs 
of America for nitrogen. Unless these gentlemen want a mo- 
nopoly in order that the price of fertilizer and the price of 
nitrogen may soar to an untold extent, there is no reason why 
this plant should not be put in operation. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I was just going to suggest to the Senator that 
they not only can not supply the present demand, but that the 
demand for nitrogen is absolutely without any bounds what- 
ever. It is the basis of human food. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely; there is no limit on it, The 
only reason why more nitrogen is not used by the farmers of 
America is because of the high price. Reduce the price to a 
rensonable extent and you will more than double the demand. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator stated a mo- 
ment ago that if this plant was operated at its full capacity 
it could only produce about one-third of our. present consump- 
tion. 4 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not over that. 
that much. 

Mr. POMERENE. What proportion of our present demand 
can be produced by other manufacturing facilities which we 
have in the country? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I do not like to state figures without 
having them before me, but my recollection is that the testi- 
mony before the Senate committee disclosed the fact that it is 
not possible to produce more than one-third from the other 
sources, I say that subject to revision. It is a small amount; 
I dv not think it amounts to one-third. 

Mr. POMERENE. If that be so, then the operation of this 
plant can not seriously interfere with the operation of the other 
plants at a reasonable profit? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all, except that it may reduce the 
price to some extent. That is where the shoe pinches, ` These 
gentlemen are not able to supply the needs of the American 
people, but we have had yery high prices for ammonia and 
nitrogen during the war, and it is natural enough, I suppose, for 
men who have had high prices not to want to take the chance 
of giving them up. However, that is not the position for the 
Congress of the United States to occupy. We should take steps, 
and take them at once. 

I know that when the bill comes from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry it will be met with combat all along the 
line. This is not a fight of to-day or of yesterday. We have 
been fighting this situation for five years. Every time Congress 
has advanced one step it has been compelled to do it by fighting 
down the opposition of men who had personal interests on the 
other side, I do not want the Senate of the United States to 
commit itself to any such proposition. 

This may be a small matter; it may not go to the real crux 
of the situation. It is merely taking away an appropriation 
that is being used to develop and supply the raw materiai for 
this plant, I do not say that the plant could not run without 
it: it will run more cheaply if it has it; but the Senate of the 
United States should not for one moment cast a vote that will 
let the people of the country think that its sympathies and its 
action are not going to be behind this great endeavor. 

I say to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that there is 
not an organization of farmers in America, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, that has not indorsed the bill for the carrying 
on of this plant, the bill that is pending before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry to-day. They have appeared be- 
fore the committee officially. They have sent in great masses 
of petitions, More than that, I want to say that the arm of the 
Government which protects us in war, the War Department, 
and the Ordnance Bureau of the War Department, stand behind 
the bill before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry as a 
matter of national defense. They are standing behind it be- 
cause it means the protection of the honor and the safety of 
the Nation. The issue involved is protection both in war and 
in peace and the development of the country in time of peace. 

I wish to have a roll call on the amendment, Mr. President. 
If the Senate is not going to strike it out I want the Senators 
who are standing for it to take the responsibility on the record 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator from 
Alabama are far afield of the amendment. I want the Senate 
to listen to the amendment and see what it provides. I do not 
propose to be put in the attitude in which the Senator from 
Alabama has tried to put me or the committee. I have no such 
intention as the Senator from Alabama has intimated, and there 
is nothing in the amendment other than would have been done 
by any business man in the world if he owned the plant himself, 

This is what the amendment provides: y 

That unless specifically authorized by law no contract shall be entered 
info or obligation incurred or additional work undertaken at or on 
account of the United States nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, situate 
at or in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., except for purely main- 
tenance purposes. 

That does not interfere with the operation of the plant. We 
find that there is before a committee of this body a bill covering 
the whole question as to how far the plant should be expanded 
and what the Government of the United States should do with 
it for the future. When an improvement that is made to-day 
will cost two and one-half or three times what it would cost in 
ordinary times, it seems to me it is the height of folly to make 


It may not. produce 
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purchase or expend money for the improvement of a limestone 
quarry, when it has not the least effect upon the operation of 
the plant. There will not be one ounce of nitrate made more or 
less if the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina.. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? „ 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, May I ask the Senator what 
is the specifie object hoped to be obtained by the adoption of 
the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT, It is this. As long as legislation is to pass Con- 
gress providing a policy that is to be pursued in the operation 
of the plant at Muscle Shoals, why now undertake, as the Sec- 
retary of War has done, to set aside $1,250,000 for the improve- 
ment of a limestone quarry? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But the Senator is fully 
aware that there are certain ingredients necessary in the pro- 
duction of the products that are to come from this plant. It is 
only in pursuance of the policy established in perfecting the 
plant and the product that the Secretary of War is making 
these investments. Not one of the bills that are pending con- 
template anything else than the operation of a company after 
a plant is completed. They take it for granted that Congress is 
going to complete this necessary adjunct to our economic sys- 
tem; and not only that but just to interject the thought here, 
this plant is only the beginning, I hope, of the operation of like 
plants by the Goyernment throughout the country. 

The Senator from Alabama mentioned a moment ago what 
it means to the farmers of the country. It means one-third of 
the indicated demand now, whereas I stand here to assert that 
if the supply of ammonia were ten times what it is and the price 
was at all reasonable, the farmers of the country could use it 
for the betterment of conditions that now confront us and that 
are alarming. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from South Carolina need not tell 
the Senator from Utah that, because the Senator from Utah 
knows it just as well as the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Utah 
looks one way and walks another, I do not understand why i 
he should introduce an amendment here that has all the ear- 
marks and all the indications that there is a hostile feeling in 
the Senate from some source toward that plant, I am not ask- 
ing for an inordinate and senseless use of money. ‘The Secre- 
tary of War is fully alive to the situation and is doing all he 
can to develop this plant to the point where it will produce the 
necessary ingredients for the farmers of this country during 
times of peace, and now for us to say to him,“ You must stop 
until legislation, the chances for which are not one in ten, is 
passed in the Senate, stop all improvements and contemplated 
expenditures until the nature and character of the pending legis- 
lation becomes known,” 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is talking upon something that 
is not in the amendment. All that this amendment means is 
that there shall be no contract made or obligation entered into 
until specifically allowed by law, except for purely maintenance 
purposes, 

I want to say to the Senator from Alabama that I do not care 
whether the amendment remains in the bill or not. So far as I 
am personally concerned the amendment can go out. But I am 
not going to stand here and be charged with opposing the manu- 
facture of nitrates on the ground that the agricultural interests 
of the United States want it and certain interests are opposed 
to it. I have never objected to an appropriation made for the 
Muscle Shoals project. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not made any charge so far as 
the Senator is concerned. I said in the beginning that I 
thought the Senator had been misled with reference to this. 
But I know the purpose of the men behind this thing, and I 
know it is to destroy this plant. 

Let me call the Senator’s attention to the language of the 
amendment. He says we are not talking to the language. but 
listen to this language: 

That unless specifically authorized by law— 

What does that mean? It means unless there is another 
bill passed by both Houses of Congress, after it comes out of the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt that there will be such a 
bill, and the Senator and I will both support it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wait a minute. 


That unless specificaily authorized by law no contract shail be 
entered into or obligation incurred or additional work undertaken at 
or on account of the United States nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, situate 
at or in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., except for purely mainte 
nance purposes. 
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The purpose of maintenance does not mean operation. It 
does not mean operation; it means a dead plant. That is all it 
can mean. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, that is so far-fetched—— 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. It is not far-fetched. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no use in discussing the question at 
all if the Senator is going to place such a construction upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know what maintenance means, and 
I know what operation means, I know that the purpose of this 
proposition is to wipe out the legislation of five years in the 
interest of the agriculture of America. The purpose is to put 
on the statute books a law that will absolutely tie the hands 
of the Government, and make them come back to Congress and 
fight their way through the committees and both Houses of 
Congress and receive the approval of the President before agri- 
culture can get the benefit of the expenditure of over $70,000,000 
on a plant that is now prepared and ready to pour out its boun- 
tiful gift. There can be no question about what this means, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is altogether wrong. The appro- 
priations are already made. We are not interfering with them 
in the least. The only object there was in the amendment was 
to make no further contracts until the legislation is finally 
agreed to in Congress as to what shall be the future policy 
of the Government. The Senator from Alabama need not think 
there is going to be opposition to any kind of legislation, passed 
either in the House or the Senate, that will allow the increased 
production of nitrates in this country. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Gay in the chair). 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand that without the amend- 
ment those in charge of the plant would have the authority 
to make additions or improvements? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have read the letter in refer- 
ence to the matter; the War Department has already adver- 
tised ; and bids are to be opened on May 5 next. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand that, but I am asking 
whether they now have that authority? I assume that it is 

the Senator’s view that they have such authority? 

Mr. SMOOT. They propose to take a million and a quarter 
dollars out of the appropriation for “Armament of fortifica- 
tion C” for the purpose of the completion of improvements of 
the limestone quarry at Waco, Ala. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They undoubtedly have the authority; 
they have advertised for bids and are going to carry out the 
work. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they have the authority. 

Mr. POMERENE. That leads to the second question which 
I intended to ask: If it is the Senator’s desire only tempo- 
rarily to interfere with further development, why does he, 
by his amendment, seek to take away all power in that behalf 
for all future time unless Congress hereafter grants it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what Congress is going to do. 
I have not any doubt that the bill which is before a committee 
of the other House or the bill before the Agricultural Committee 
in the Senate is going to become law, but let us wait and see 
what Congress is going to do, and let us wait and see what 
plan is finally agreed upon, 

Mr. POMERENE. It seems to me there is some reason for 
the suspicion which appears to be in the mind of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] when he speaks as he does 
with respect to this amendment. If it was the desire of the 
proponent of the amendment simply temporarily to suspend the 
power to make further developments that would be one thing; 
but the amendment seeks to take away from the War Depart- 
ment all power with respect to any additional development, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all that I know or that any- 
body else knows as to what the amendment will accomplish is 

that it will say to the Secretary of War that the bids that are 
to be opened on May 5 in relation to the improvement of the 
limestone quarry at Waco, Tex., shall not be proceeded with; 
that is all there is to the amendment. I do not know the extent 
of the limestone quarry. I know that nitrates are being made 
at the plant and they have had no trouble in the past. I know 
that the amendment will not in any way interfere with the 
future operations of the plant and never was intended to do so. 

The Senator from Alabama says that great interests are back 
of this amendment with a view of killing the plant. I have not 
had a person call on me in behalf of the amendment or in rela- 
tion to the killing of the plant, either lately or at any other time. 
The Senator from Alabama knows that there is no interest in 
the United States that can kill the plant. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope I know it; but I know I have 
battled with them for a long time, and I know the difficulties 
which we have had to face. 


Does 
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Mr. SMOOT. I know my statement is correct. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not making any charge against 
the Senator from Utah, but I know that the purpose of the 
amendment, if accomplished, would stop the plant and abso- 
lutely force new legislation before a wheel could be turned, for 
I know what the word “maintenance” means. It does not 
mean operation, and this amendment prohibits the use of any 
money except for maintenance. Now, the authorization is here; 
has been granted; the law has provided for the operation of this 
plant; and the money has been appropriated by Congress. The 
amendment seeks to take it away; there can not be any doubt 
about what the situation is. I think somebody has fooled the 
Senator from Utah; but I am not at all fooled as to what the 
men who are standing behind the amendment intend by it. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as I am concerned, I will again say that 
I do not care whether the amendment stays in the bill or is 
stricken out; but it appeared to me that the amendment only 
followed the course that any business man in the world would 
follow. I know that if the Senator from Alabama himself 
owned the plant or was a manager of the same and a con- 
templated change was under consideration by himself or by a 
board of directors, he would never spend $1,250,000 until a final 
decision was reached. I know he would not do so. That is 
exactly the situation at the plant at Muscle Shoals. The Con- 
gress of the United States is the board of directors; it is con- 
sidering plans to-day as to what shall be done; and now we are 
asked to allow the expenditure in a certain way of $1,250,000. 

It is not the amount of money alone that is involved. Per- 
haps it would be better to have the $519,000 for the limestone 
quarry expended than to have n feeling created in the minds 
of any class of people against Congress or Members of Con- 
gress, who are trying, at least, to save every dollar possible to 
the Treasury of the United States. The sum involved is small 
and insignificant compared to what we have already expended 
on the Muscle Shoals plant. The sum of $70,000,000 has been 
expended there, and no human being can tell how much more 
will be spent. So far as I am concerned, I want to see appro- 
priated whatever amount is necessary to make the plant a 
success. I recognize, as well as does any man living, the neces- 
sity of the manufacture of nitrates in the United States. I 
know what nitrates mean to the agricultural interests of the 
country, and I am aware of the situation the farmers have 
confronted during the recent war for the lack of such nitrates; 
but that is no reason, Mr. President, why we should squander 
money; and there is no reason why, if by withholding the ap- 
propriation for a month or two we may be able to save this 
money, we should not do so. What legislation passes or what 
is contained in the amendment will not affect the agricultural 
ae ei of this country for this year in any way, shape, or 

‘orm. 

Mr. President, with that statement I am going to ask the 
Senate to disagree to the amendment. I do not desire the 
amendment to be adopted with any such intimation as has been 
made with respect to the purpose for which it was incorporated 
in the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I wish to say again that 
I make no charges against the Senator from Utah, but if all 
that was being attempted was to prevent the operation of a 
rock quarry, it would be very easy to say so and to specifically 
designate the rock quarry; but the amendment in its broad 
detail says that no money shall be expended “ except for purely. 
maintenance purposes.” The plant at Muscle Shoals has been 
authorized; it has been provided by legislation that it shall be 
operated; the money is already in the hands of the executive 
branch of the Government to carry it on, and this amendment 
would not only stop the operation of the rock quarry but stop 
the whole operation of the plant. It means that nothing can 
be done with it but allow it to lie there; that the Government 
shall police it and oil the machinery, but if anything further is 
to be done it will be necessary to come back to Congress for 
legislation in the future with all the attendant delays. I know 
what the amendment means just as well as does the Senator 
from Utah. «He may interpret it differently, but the man who 
reads the words “no money shall be used except for mainte- 
nance purposes” knows what the meaning is. He can read it 
as he runs. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator be satisfied if we inserted 
the words “and operation,” so as to read“ for maintenance and 
operation purposes”? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir; I do not want any limitation. 
The Senator admits that he has only heard from one side of 
this case; the great Ordnance Department, which has it in 
charge, were not called by the committee; the committee ind 
the Congress have had no opportunity to hear from tlie Govern- 
ment. There is but one thing that can be done properly with 
this amendment, and that is to throw it out of the bill, and+ 
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am glad to hear the Senator say that he consents to its being 
thrown out of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing, as I have already said, 
that the amendment shall be eliminated, but I still say that the 
construction put upon the amendment by the Senator from 
Alabama is not as I construe it and not as it is intended to be 
construed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama that 
he withdraw his request, the Senator from Utah having said 
that he was willing that the amendment should be disagreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well; I will withdraw the request 
with that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 


INTEREST RATES. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, a few days ago I received a very 
strenuous telegram from a bank calling attention to the fact 
that the Federal Reserve Board was very severely pressing them 
to sell the Liberty bonds which they hold, and was charging 
them a higher rate of interest for loans on the Liberty bonds 
than the Liberty bonds bore. 

This particular bank, whose name I intentionally omit be- 
cause I do not wish to prejudice the bank, had acquired for 
patrigtic reasons much more than its quota of Liberty bonds; 
moreover, there happened to be large Government works near by 
whose employees were induced, for patriotic purposes, to sub- 
scribe to Liberty bonds on partial payment plan, and the bank 
practically underwrote them, taking the notes of the employees 
with the bonds as security. The war stopped, and thousands 
of these employees left the neighborhood and unloaded the 
whole matter upon the bank. 

If the bank should be forced to sell these bonds now, they 
would lose 15 per cent on several millions of dollars, and would 
suffer a very, very serious loss. Moreover, the bank is now 
losing the difference between the rate of interest the bonds bear 
and the rate of interest the reserve bank is charging on the 
loans which the bank is compelled to carry with the reserve 
bank. 

LIBERTY BONDS. 

In the meantime the Liberty bonds have undergone a severe 
depreciation. It is impossible for the banks to advantageously 
sell the bonds. We have the right to inquire into the cause 
of this depreciation of these Government bonds. 

Before the war United States bonds bearing 2 per cent, with 
the circulation privilege, sold above par. Belgium for 50 years 
before the war had a 3 per cent rate of interest for merchants 
and business men. France had a like rate. The banks of the 
United States pay their depositors 2 and 3 per cent, and in 
some cases 4 per cent interest. The savings banks pay 4 per 
cent interest. The banks of America paying 4 per cent interest 
can not be expected to lend their money for less than 5 or 6 
per cent, and they were lending money very freely at 5 per cent 
previous to the war. 

The practice in New York of charging extortionate interest 
rates for call loans—10, 15, 20, and 30 per cent—has had a bad 
psychological effect on interest rates throughout the United 
States. The people have ceased to feel shocked at a high in- 
terest rate of 10 per cent when the New York papers quote call 
money, for immediate payment, at the rate of 15 and 20 per cent. 
A call loan, subject to immediate payment, is entitled to the 
lowest possible rate. Indeed in normal times the rate of 
interest on call loans frequently went to 2 per cent, sometimes 
to ił per cent per annum, and when call loans are quoted at 
20 per cent it seems only fair that the people should be con- 
tented to pay a very high rate for time loans. These arti- 
ficial high interest rates on call loans secured by New York 
Stock Exchange collateral have not been held as technical usury, 
because the New York law was changed so as to permit any 
rate of interest te be charged on call loans ef $5,000 and up- 
ward. 

The men who fix these high rates justify themselves on the 
ground that the high rate is necessary to check and repress un- 
due speculation in stocks. 

Undue speculation in stocks is an evil. It absorbs credits 
that ought to be used in industry and commerce. Loans on 
investment securities exceeded $1,900,000,000 a few months ago 
in New York City. They have now been somewhat reduced, 
but the true remedy is not high interest rates. 

The banks of New York can stop speculation very easily : 

First. By refusing to make new loans for speculative purposes, 
and this should be demanded of them by the Comptroller of the 


Currency and by the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
reserve bank. 

Second. The banks can require the gradual liquidation of 
speculative loans, giving reasonable time in which to accom- 
plish it without great injury to the borrowers. 

Third. The banks can demand more collateral as margins, 


and in that way check the tendency to speculation. 
they do practice this to some extent. 

Fourth. They can gradually raise the rate of interest on 
speculative loans as a penalty for such loans, without raising 
the rate of interest on manufacturing and commercial loans. 

Induced by the argument that it would tend to check specula- 
tion, the Federal Reserve Board has raised the rates of interest 
to member banks from 4 to 6 and 7 per cent. The member 
banks borrow money from their depositors to whom they pay 
2 and 3 per cent, and these deposits are loaned cut at 5 and 6 
per cent, or a margin of approximately 3 per cent. The Fed- 
eral reserve banks pay no interest to their depositors. The 
Federal reserve banks made nearly a hundred per cent profit 
last year on an interest rate lower than the present rate. The 
member banks who receive no interest on their deposits are 
entitled to a rate, in my opinion, of 3 per cent, where the mem- 
ber bank is only asking the use of a part of its reserves. When 
aggressive borrowing banks ask in excess of their own reserves, 
the Federal reserve bank is justified in imposing a rate that will 
penalize those banks, thus automatically checking the abuse; 
and I understand they are putting into effect an arrangement 
of this kind, certainly at the Kansas City reserve bank. 

Before the Federal Reserve Board raised the rate of interest 
I took the liberty of writing a letter to the chairman of the 
reserye board expressing the hope that the board would not 
raise the rate of interest. I will insert that letter without read- 


Of course, 


ing, Mr. President, if it is agreeable to the Senate. . 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 
UNITED States SENATE, 
April 27, 1920. 
Hon. W. P. G. Hanrprne, 
Governor Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Governor: I have been intending to call to see you 
and beg of you and of the Federal Reserve Board to consider 
the injurious effects of raising the interest rates in America 
in its relation to adding to the high cost of living and in its 
relation to bearing down the market value of Government 
bonds. 

I have just received a telegram from the president of an 
important national bank. He explained to me that his bank 
had bought and underwritten a much larger volume of Goyern- 
ment bonds than they would have done normally because of 
important Government works put up in his city. Thousands 
of employees who were compelled to buy Government bonds” 
unloaded them on the bank when the war suddenly ended, 
and he has been unable to sell these bonds on a falling market, 
and the market is falling because the reserve board has raised 
the rate of interest and set the example to the banks of the 
United States and justified them to their own conscience and 
to their customers in raising the rate approximately 2 per ¢ent 
throughout the Union. For your consideration I quote the 
telegram : 

Can nothing be done to give Liberty bonds some standing? The Fed- 
eral reserve bank is pressing us unmercifully to sell what we have, 
and has served notice that they will rediscount no commercial paper 
until we do so, and as you know this can only be done in the New York 
Exchange at nic pr ces, it makes a serious and very embarrassing 
situation which mighe be very far-reaching. 

The reserve banks should be cautioned in pressing the banks 
too far to sell these bonds on a falling market. This particular 
bank, I invite you to observe, would receive a great injury, and 


Fou will be unable to repair it afterwards. 


The Federal Reserve Board can not permit itself to be held 
responsible for the consequences that will ensue if it persists 
in this policy of raising the interest rates as a remedy for 
speculation. This remedy is worse than the disease. 

This remedy is not necessary because there are other avail- 
able remedies whose consequences will be harmless. I venture 
to suggest several: 

First. That the banks be advised to require loans for specu- 
lative purposes to be gradually reduced; 

Second. That the banks be required to demand increased 
margins on such loans; 

Third. That the banks be invited to raise the rate on such 
speculative loans, and not raise the rates on loans upon which 
the manufacturer, the commercial, and industrial life of the 
Nation depend; and 
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Fourth. That the banks be invited and required to refuse new 
speculative loans on investment securities. 

My dear Governor, the bondholders of the United States have 
already suffered a loss in the market value of their bonds of 
over $2,000,000,000. Bonds which they bought as a patriotic 
duty; bonds which they bought on borrowed money; bonds 
which they bought at a sacrifice. 

The Government should not through its own agencies destroy 
the value of these securities by pursuing a policy of raising the 
interest rates, and I beg you, and I beg the board through you, 
to change this policy. 

Moreover, my dear Governor, I call your attention to the 
unpardonable and scandalous practice of the usurious charges 
current in New York City, where on call loans, the stock- 
exchange collateral, the rates have been running as high as 30 
per cent. I enter my solemn protest against this, and on behalf 
of the people of my State and the people of the United States 
I call upon the Federal Reserve Board to put an end to this 
nefarious practice which sets a false standard to the people 
of the United States in the matter of interest rates, and which 
has been used to justify the Federal Reserve Board to raise 
the rates on the whole country for the avowed purpose of stop- 
ping speculation when no such remedy was necessary. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Nonxnr L, OWEN. 


Mr. OWEN. The Federal reserve banks were not intended 
as money-making banks. They were intended as public institu- 
tions to secure stability in credits. They appear to be proceed- 
ing upon the theory that it is their business to make all the 
money they can, which I regard as a serious misconception of 
the purpose of the reserve act. 

When the Federal Reserve Board raised the rate to 6 and T 
per. cent, it was perfectly natural that the member banks 
throughout the country should raise their rates to 8 and 10 per 
cent, and when the rates were thus raised an average of 3 per 
cent on the $25,000,000,000 of loans, an immediate increase of 
interest charge in the amount of $750,000,000 was levied on the 
people of the United States with a consequent increase in the 
cost of living. 

In addition to this, a charge was made by the merchant, by 
the manufacturer, by the wholesaler, and by the retailer for his 
profits on the extra cost of handling the business of the coun- 
try; so that there was an added charge on the people of the 
United States, in addition to the interest charges raised, as I 
have pointed out, of probably over a billion and one-half dollars. 
In addition to this, the railroads of the country have found 
themselves compelled to pay 7 per cent interest, plus commis- 
sions and discounts, all of which is a charge upon the people of 
the country in the form of freight and high passenger rates, 
adding another enormous extra charge to the cost of living. 

The charging of these high rates of interest, regarded as 
necessary, has the effect of depreciating the market value of 
United States bonds. Already the depreciation of 15 per cent 
on twenty-six billions of bonds amounts to nearly $3,000,000,000. 
When the Secretary of the Treasury appealed to all the banks 
of the United States to put on the drive for the sale of Liberty 
bonds and Victory bonds at par, with 4} per cent interest, the 
people bought them for patriotic reasons. Many of them bor- 
rowed money with which to buy these bonds. 

I do not think it wise, I do not think it just, I do not think it 
decent or ethical for the Government agencies to pursue a 
policy which causes a loss of $3,000,000,000 to these patriotic 
bondholders, and more especially when the policy is otherwise 
injurious and harmful in the most serious way. 

The people of this country are entitled to have these bonds 
brought back to par. The banks are entitled to have these 
bonds brought back to par, and I most vigorously object to the 
Federal reserve act being administered in such a manner as to 
bring about these serious losses to the patriotic people of the 
country. 

Mr. President, on February 16 I called the attention of the 
Senate to this matter and had printed in the Recorp my letter 
of February 13 to the President calling it to his attention. 
I know of no action to correct the matter complained of. 

This world, Mr. President, is a world of cause and effect, and 
adequate causes will invariably produce a fixed result. Rais- 
ing the normal rate of interest to a higher point is a sufficient 
cause to bring about the low market value of the Liberty bonds. 
The only remedy for this condition is an appeal to public 
opinion, and to that opinion I appeal. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATIONS. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13555) making appropriations for 


fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, and for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial 


and service, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 18, after line 1, to insert: 

Submarine mine structures, $15,200. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 8, after the word 
“ defense,” to strike out “ $800,534,992.93" and insert “ $800,- 
615,139.13,” so as to make the clause read: 

Total appropriations to be covered into the Treasury, fortifications 
and other works of defense, $800,615,139.13. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 8, line 13, it is proposed 
to strike out “$130,000” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $560,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I am just in receipt of a letter 
from the Secretary of War advising me of the receipt of a 
cablegram from the commanding general of the Hawaiian De- 
partment on this item, and the Secretary says: 

It is the opinion of the War Department that the commencement of 
the work on roads in Oahu is the most necessary single item on the 
fortification bill, on account of the strategic importance of the Ha- 
waiian Islands to our Navy in both defensive and offensive operations 
in the Pacific. The retention of this item in the bill to be submitted 
by your committee to the Senate is recommended. ; 

I hope the amendment will be agreed to, and that it may go 
into conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, and which I hope will be acceptable to 
the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion, to be known as section 9, to come at the end of the bill, as 
follows: 

Sec.9. That no part of the mon 
previous act shall Ve 8 to . one 
of the arsenals of the United States any permanent department or 
shop established by legislative act prior to April 6, 1917, unless such 
removal is authorized by act of Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM, , 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, at the conclusion of yes- 
terday’s business House bill 9783 was under consideration by the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that we may proceed to its 
consideration prior to the conclusion of the morning hour, 
because if we do so I feel certain that the amendments yet 
to be offered can be disposed of shortly and that the bill can 
proceed to a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9783) to 
provide a national budget system and an independent audit of 
Government accounts, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RANSDELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was ealled, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The Secretary will continue 


Ball Glass McKellar Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Gronna McLean Smith, Ga. 
Capper Hale McNary Smoot 
Chamberlain Harris Moses Sterling 
Colt Harrison New Sutherland 
Comer Henderson Nugent ‘Thomas 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex Overman Townsend 
Cummins Jones, Wash Owen ‘Trammell 
Dial Kendrick P Walsh Afas 
a endric pps alsh,Mass, 
Kane Keyes Pomerene Warren 
Fal King Ransdell Watson 
Frelinghuysen ge Reed 
Gay MeCormick Sheppard 
Gerry McCumber Simmons 
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Mr. GRONNA. I was requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent due to ill- 
ness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarra] on offi- 
cial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana will proceed. 


VALUE OF COTTON CONTRACTS. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to discuss the Comer 
amendment to the cotton-futures act, inserted in the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. This amendment was agreed to some 
time ago and is now in conference. In order that the Senate 
may understand it, I will first read the amendment agreed to 
by the Senate on the motion of the Agricultural Committee, 
which is very brief. I read from page 92 of the bill, amend- 
ment No. 249; 

Provided, That the amendments relating to cotton provided for in 
section 6 of the act known as the wheat guarantee act, approved March 
4, 1919, are hereby recognized and declared to be permanent legislation. 

To this amendment of the committee the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr, Comer] induced the Senate to accept the following 

- amendment: 

That hereafter each lot of cotton classified as tenderable in whole 
or in part on a section 5 contract of said act as amended, shall give 
to the buyer the right to demand that one half of the contract shall 
be delivered in the official cotton standard grades of the United States 
from the grades of middling fair, strict good middling, good middling, 
strict middling, and middling, and that the seller shall haye the 
option of delivering the other half of said contract from any of the 
official cotton standard grades as established in said act. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss this question for two reasons. 
In the first place, I am a cotton grower myself. It is the only 
business in which I am engaged at the present time aside from 
‘my duties as a United States Senator, and Louisiana pro- 
‘duces a large quantity of cotton. 

In the second place, the city of New Orleans, the largest city 
in my State, has a big institution, known as the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, which has been severely criticized and com- 
mented upon in several speeches made by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Comer]. I feel it my duty, therefore, to make 
vo explanation and defense of this great business of my 

ate, 

Former Solicitor Francis G. Caffey, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in an address deliyered before the 
Alabama State Bar Association at Montgomery, Ala., July 10, 
1915 (refer S. R. A. Markets No. 5, issued August 11, 1915, 
Department of Agriculture), stated that, since 1884, 120 bills 
dealing with the regulation of cotton futures had been intro- 
duced at various sessions of Congress, and previous to the 
Sixty-third Congress three passed the House. Since then the 
Smith-Lever bill was enacted into law, and was further 
amended by the act of March 4,1919. The trade is now operat- 
ing under the law which became final August 18, 1914, known as 
the Smith-Lever bill, and amended March 4, 1919. Senator 
Comer has introduced an amendment to H. R. 12272, which 
amendment shall give to the buyer the right to demand that 
one half of the contract shall be delivered in the official cotton 
standard grades of the United States from the grades of mid- 
dling fair, strict good middling, good middling, strict middling, 
and middling, and that the seller shall have the option of 
delivering the other half of said contract from any of the 
official cotton standard grades as established in said act. s 

Mr. President, the president of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change was in this city yesterday and I had a discussion with 
him about the effect of the Comer amendment. He stated that 
the amendment was couched in language which, to him, was 
ambiguous, that he did not understand exactly what it meant, 
and he was very fearful that if the amendment should be agreed 
to and become a part of the law the cotton exchange would not 
know how to carry it out, and people making contracts for 
future delivery of cotton would be uncertain as to what mean- 
ing the law intended to conyey. I asked him to put his state- 
ment in writing, which he did, and I will read it. It is ad- 
dressed to me, dated yesterday, and reads: < 


Wasuinotox, D. C., April 29, 1920. 
Hon. Josxrn E. RANSDELL, 
United States Senator from Louisiana, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: After carefully reading and considering Senator 
CoMER’s amendment to bill H. R. 12272 f have come to the conclu- 
sion, although I have not had le; advice, that the amb ty of the 


language of the said amendment is such as to cause considerable con- 
fusion and litigation and the probable cl of the cotton exchanges 
until a final decision would be rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States if it should be adopted. 

I would like to state at this point that I talked yesterday 
with another member of the New Orleans Cotton 


Mr. Wolfe, who said that in his judgment, if this amendment 
were agreed to as written, there would be no transactions on 
the exchange until the matter had been submitted to the Su- 
preme Court for a construction of its language, which he 
thought would take at least two years; therefore the exchange 
would be closed for practically two years. I continue reading: 


or in part on a section 5 contract of said act as amended shall give 
to Roan er the right to demand,” etc. s 
ou 


ining. possess the power to give the buyer a 
A matter of much 
“That h 


or in part 
the buyer 
delivered 
from the 


half of the contract Is to be delivered proportionately or in unequal 
percentages of the grades of middling fair, strict middlin 


g. good 
mae ee strict middling, and midd! „ or whether the buyer can de- 
mand per cent of any one of these five 


grades. 

3. The particular t of this act which is most ambiguous and one 
sure to be questioned is as follows: 5 

“And that the seller shall have the option of delivering the other half 
of said contract from any of the official cotton standard grades as estab- 
lished in said act.” 

The cotton exchanges are now operating under the United States cot- 
ton-futures act and the amendment thereto contained in the wheat- 

ty bill of March 4, 1919. A 

Neither of these acts establishes any “ official cotton standard grades 
which you will note the language of the Comer amendment uires. 

However, the United States cotton-futures act, section 9, states: 

“Sec, 9. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized from time 
te standards of cotton by which its 
uality or value may be jud or determined, including its grade, 
color, and such other qualities, 
standardized ractical form, 


— fo e official cot- 


moperts the purposes of this a E be known as 
‘or 0 
to ot the Uni ah 


Epw. J. BUTLER, 
President New Orleans Cotton Hachange. 

Mr. President, I have looked as carefully as I can into the 
statements contained in Mr. Butler’s letter and I believe he is 
entirely correct. The reference in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Comer] is clearly to the act of 1919, 
not the original Smith-Lever Act of 1914. It was under the 
original act of 1914, section 9, that the Secretary of Agriculture 
was authorized to establish standards and grades of cotton. 
Hence if the Senate is to adopt the amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama it should clarify the language, it should rewrite 
and make clear what is meant. 

To confirm my own opinion in this matter, I called up the 
Bureau of Markets this morning, read this letter to them, and 
asked what construction they placed upon it? They replied 
that they had no right whatsoever as an administrative bureau 
to be giving any advice on legislation, but if I asked them how 
they construed the Comer amendment as it now appears in the 
bill pending before the conferees, they would say that it is 
ambiguous; that they do not understand quite what it means; 
and that if Congress is to pass this amendment they would 
respectfully suggest that it be corrected so as to make its 
meaning clear. 

Mr. President, I shall discuss a number of the features of the 
bill before I get through, but that criticism of Mr. Butler, 
backed up by what the Bureau of Markets says, illustrates the 
point which a number of us have made in regard to the amend- 
ment; that it is a hasty and ill-considered piece of legislation; 
that it was not submitted to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry when the bill was being prepared ; that the friends and 
foes of the measure had no opportunity to discuss it fully be- 
fore its presentation to the Senate. It came up first on the 
floor; it came up in the rush of legislation; it came up when 
many of those who are particularly interested—Senators rep- 
resenting cotton States—were absent from the Senate, and it 
was agreed to without that full and careful consideration which 
should be given to important legislation like this. 

Bear in mind, sir, that if the amendment passes it will prac- 
tically nullify the Smith-Lever cotton-futures act passed in 
1914, fully six years ago, an act which has been functioning 
very well indeed; an act which has corrected many, I might 
say most all, of the great evils which were complained of in the 
cotton- futures business, to wit, the practice, especially on the 
New York Exchange, of delivering on contract a very low grade 
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of nearly worthless cotton, the value of which was fixed by a 
committee of the exchange not at its real value as compared 
with middling, the basis of the contract, but a very much higher 
price than its real value. 

It was the iniquities of the old contract which were sought to 
be corrected by the Smith-Lever bill, and they were corrected 
by it. All the cotton tenderable under the Smith-Lever bill 
was good, spinnable cotton. The lowest grade was good or- 
dinary. But last year, to make assurance doubly sure, Congress 
amended the original Smith-Lever bill and removed good or- 
dinary from the tenderable grades, so that now nothing can be 
delivered below the grade of low middling. 

In defending his amendment the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Comer] is recorded in the Recorp of the 17th of this month as 
saying: 

The greatest objection the exchanges have to the amendment is that 
in a great measure it takes the bear“ out of the transaction. The 
Sane want the low grades kept in the tender, not for the purpose 
of help: ng the low grades, not for the purpose of benefiting legitimate 
trading, but for the purpose of increasing the opportunity to “ bear” 
the market. They know what is the reason. They know it. This is 
all they have used the low grades for the past year and all the years 
back, and they know it, and all this stuff about a spinner’s contract as 
against the farmer’s and dealer’s contract is sim 18 intended to retain 
3 e in which the game can be played w marked cards, and 

They never Jike the game unless they can mark the cards. It is 
worse than a negro crap game where loa: dice are used. 

Those are pretty strong words when applied to many of the 
high-grade men of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. There 
are no better men in America than they, no more honorable, 
able, upright men, We have just selected one of them governor 
of the State of Louisiana after a great political contest, in 
which he was opposed by a very fine man. This gentleman has 
been for many years a big cotton factor in New Orleans—a 
leading cotton merchant, also a large cotton planter—perhaps 
the largest cotton commission merchant in the United States, 
for I believe his firm sells more cotton than any other. He made 
his campaign for election as governor mainly as a friend of the 
farmer and was elected on that program. I refer to Hon. John 
M. Parker, one of the strongest, truest, and best men in the 
South. You have all heard of him. He was elected governor 
of my State as the farmers’ friend, and is himself a big cotton 
producer and merchant, who for some years was president of 
the cotton exchange. 

It gives me pleasure to testify to Mr. Parker’s high character 
in every particular as a man, a merchant, a cotton producer, 
a citizen of whom the State of Louisiana and the Nation ought 
to be proud. And there are many just as good in the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

Mr. COMER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COMER. I believe the Senator said just now that on the 
New York Cotton Exchange several years ago a very bad, ugly 
game was played, in which they used punk cotton to depress 
the market. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have understood that to have been the 
case. I can not testify personally, but that charge was made 
on the floor of the Senate when we were discussing the Smith- 
Lever bill, and it was largely on the statements made at that 
time that we changed the former rule. 

Mr. COMER. I will give the Senator a little further infor- 
mation on that point. Two years ago on the New York Cotton 
Exchange there was an operator who had sold 10,000 bales and 
had this low-grade cotton to threaten a tender, and reaped a 
harvest on New York exchange on that kind of a transaction, 
He then sent the cotton to New Orleans to deliver on a similar 
transaction. It had been understood for years that this low- 
grade cotton assembled in New York was used for that purpose, 
and it was also written in the Knox corporation report that in 
New York some of the exchange members who had the fixing 
of differences in the prices of the cotton to be tendered, the low 
grade and otherwise, had sold the market and made the differ- 
ences out less than the commercial price and reaped a big 
harvest on that account. 

I want to ask the Senator, if I may, if they were honorable, 
honest men? Were they good men? On that exchange you 
have the same men in New York that you have in New Orleans, 
and you have some of the very best merchants—you have Hub- 
bard and Carpenter and McFadden, and all of those, The 
question is, Were they honorable men, too, or were they dis- 
honorable men? 

I just want to get what you are stating here. What I am 
charging is that a game was played and with marked cards or 
loaded dice. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I know nothing whatsoever-—— 


Mr. COMER. But you ought to know. You are charging 
this. You charge that it was wrong in New York and yet I 
charge the same thing in New Orleans. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I demand proof of you or of anyone else, 
because in New Orleans—— 

Mr. COMER. I will give it to you. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If you have their names, I should like to 
have them put in the RECORD. 

Mr. COMER, I will doit. I will say that two years ago we 
bought some cotton in New Orleans 

Mr. RANSDELL. From whom? 

Mr. COMER. I do not remember just this minute. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to have the details, the place, 
the circumstances. 

Mr. COMER. You will get the facts. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is for the Senator to show them. 

Mr. COMER. What I am stating is the fact. We had deliv- 
ered to us 100 bales on contract, and in this delivery of 100 
bales there were 16 different styles of low-grade cotton, impos- 
sible of almost any kind of use. I sent the statement to the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SaarH]—I sent him the name and 
the list of the cotton—and also to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Surra], and called attention to the outrageous deal- 
ings that were perpetrated on those exchanges by the men. I 
am not attacking their character. I am attacking their method 
of business, a method we are demanding should be changed, and 
it is right that it should be changed. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does not the Senator think that after 
making such a serious charge as that he ought to tell the Sen- 
ate the firm that sent him that 100 bales of this very low cotton, 
this cotton which was not tenderable under the contract? 

The Senator is a man of considerable wealth, or reputed to be, 
and is a man certainly of great intelligence. Why did he not 
prosecute the people for that? They certainly had no right 
to tender such cotton as that under the terms of the Smith- 
Lever Act, passed in 1914. The Senator said it was two years 
ago. Do not generalize. Particularize! 

An ordinary criminal when charged with murder is entitled 
to be told the time, the place, the circumstances of the alleged 
crime; that he, John Brown, did on a certain day kill and 
murder Bill Jenks. Now, the Senator has made this charge 
against the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and I demand of him 
to name the men who did it, and to say why he did not prose- 
cute them. 

Mr. COMER. May I interrupt the Senator there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; the Senator may interrupt me. 

Mr. COMER. I did not prosecute, because the whole trans- 
action was done within the law, the law which we are proposing 
right now to amend, and which should be changed; that is why 
I did not do so. 

Mr. RANSDELL. How could that be done within the terms 
of the Smith-Lever law? 

Mr. COMER. Because the law authorized the delivery of 
that kind of cotton, 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Smith-Lever Act says—— 

Mr. COMER. The Smith-Lever Act authorized it, or it was 
so construed, at any rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wishes to remind 
Senators of Rule XIX of the Senate. 

Mr. COMER. I thank the Chair very much, Indeed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is impossible for the Re- 
porter to report the debate. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to remind the Senator from 
Alabama that there is no reason why we should get excited. 
Under the terms of the Smith-Lever law—and I should like to 
read it and show the Senator what the Smith-Lever law pro- 
yides—no other cotton than “ good ordinary” can be delivered 
under the terms of the contract. That law was passed in 1914, 
and was reenacted——- 

Mr. COMER. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. RANSDELL, If the Senator will pardon me, I will yield 
him the floor in a moment. The law was first passed in 1914, 
and was reenacted in the Agricultural appropriation bill of 
1916. Here is what it says. I will let any Senator decide the 
matter for himself. The act after referring to the contract 
then provides: 


Fifth. Provide that cotton that, because of the presence of extra- 
neous matter of any character or Irregularities or defects is reduced 
in value below that of good ordinary,” or cotton that is below the 
grade of “ good ordinary,” or, if tinged, cotton that is below the grade 
of “low middling,” or, if stained, cotton that is below the grade of 
“ middling,” the grades mentioned being of the officia] cotton standards 
of the United States— 


And so on. 
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As I have stated, the Smith-Lever law was passed in 1914; 
and under the terms of that law one can not contract on any 
of the exchanges in this country for cotton below “ good or- 
dinary.” I say, though I am not a spinner, on information 
received, that “ good ordinary“ is spinnable cotton. There are 
many grades of cotton below “ good ordinary.” The cotton to 
which reference has been made and which it is said was 
tendered on the New York market years ago was far below 
the grade of “ good ordinary.“ I do not see how it was possible 
for the Senator from Alabama to have cotton tendered to him 
under the future contract provided for in the Smith-Lever law 
which was below “good ordinary.” 

Mr. COMER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
interrupt me. 

Mr. COMER. If the Senator from Louisiana will excuse 
me, I will say that a majority of the mills do not use cotton 
below middling. That is why the grades middling and above 
are comparatively high now. ‘There are middling, strict low 
middling, low middling, strict ordinary, and good ordinary. 
“Good ordinary” is pretty low down, and nine-tenths of the 
mills do not use “good ordinary.” 

In addition to that you have in low middling, not low mid- 
dling white, but low middling yellows, low middling spotted, 
low middling tinged—three grades; you have strict low middling 
yellows, strict low middling spotted, and strict low middling 
tinged; you have in middling, middling tinged, middling yel- 
lows, middling spotted, middling stains, a grade of cotton 
through which runs a deep yellow color. Very few of the 
mills can use it. Then you have strict middling stains, and 
so on. With all of these grades I am perfectly familiar, and 
when I make a statement, Senators, it is right along the line of 
direct facts; I mean, I have been in contact or seen others in 
contact with the actual transaction, Under the Smith-Lever 
law, allowing the 21 grades, there are 5 grades of middling 
and above, and there are 16 low grades, you understand, and 
when you get those 16 grades together and conglomerate them, 
the man who delivers them, I do not care who he is, intended 
the cotton should not be used. Such a transaction as that is not 
business; such a transaction as that ought to be outlawed. The 
cotton people of the South demand of you that you give us a 
contract that will be honest to the buyer and to the seller, a 
business contract under which business men can use the cotton. 
That is what we ask. We are not attacking the character of 
the men who make such sales any more than the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] has attacked the character of the 
men who operate the corn exchanges, the grain exchanges, and 
the meat exchanges. We are not attacking their character at 
all; we are attacking the practice of the exchanges, as the 
methods are authorized and carried on in the exchanges, It is 
wrong that these practices should continue. 

This is not a new idea; this is a continuation of a fight 
that has been going on for years; it is, I repeat, not a new 
thing, but is, in fact, old. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator if he will not 
kindly tell us what the 21 grades, to which he refers, are? 

Mr, COMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANSDELL. As I read the law, there are only 10 
grades provided for in the Smith-Lever Act, everything above 
and including “good ordinary.” 

Mr. COMER. The difficulty lies in the way the Bureau of 
Markets has construed the law; it was the Bureau of Markets 
that murdered it; and I told them so myself; I told them, 
“ You have ruined the law, and it is all wrong.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. ‘Then, does the Senator charge that the 
United States Bureau of Markets, as well as the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange and the New York Cotton Exchange, have 
been guilty of gross misdoings in this matter? 

Mr. COMER. Not only do I charge it, but I wrote them so. 
I had a correspondence with them two years ago and openly 
charged that the law was being administered for the use of the 
speculators and the gamblers. I openly made that charge, and 
they have it on their files. 

Mr. RANSDELL. One question, please. The Senator has 
been talking considerably, and I have been very generous, I 
think, in yielding time to him. 

Mr. COMER. I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that he has neglected to name the criminal. He states that 
he had this contract for 100 bales. Now, I ask him to name 
the criminal, the time, and the place. 

Mr. COMER. We did most of our business during that year 
through Lowry & Co. They delivered the cotton according to 


the law; they did not deliver it unlawfully; it was lawful 
cotton ; but the law which permits such transactions we demand 
shall be changed. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr, President and Senators, the Senator 
from Alabama says that this transaction, affecting 100 bales 
of cotton, was so utterly vicious and bad 

Mr. COMER. It was vicious and bad. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That he actually wrote to the Senator 
from Georgia about E It surely must have made sufficient 
impression upon him to remember the firm which swindled him 
so badly on this hundred bales of cotton. 

Mr. COMER. Let us get that back—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. > 

Mr. COMER. I ask to be excused for my impetuosity, per- 
haps; I am not accustomed to debate here; it is all new to me. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COMER, I never said I was swindled. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I understood the Senator in that way. 

Mr. COMER, I did not intimate that I was swindled; I said 
the whole transaction was within the law; but that the law 
which allowed such infamous transactions ought to be re- 
pealed, for it is wrong. That is what I said. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Did not the Senator intimate—— 

Mr. COMER. I did not intimate anything at all. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Well, let me ask the Senator, then, did he 
not indicate to the Senate that in this transaction, in connection 
with 100 bales of cotton on the New Orleans Exchange, he had 
been very badly treated? 

Mr. COMER. No, sir. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well; if the Senator retracts what he 
has just stated 

Mr. COMER. I do not retract. A 

Mr, RANSDELL, Then I will go ahead. 

Mr. COMER. I said I had been treated badly by the law; 
that is what I said. 

Now, if the Senator will permit me to make the matter a 
little bit wider. At the same time we took a hundred bales of 
cotton in New York through Carpenter & Co. we took up a hun- 
dred bales through Hubbard Bros., nice men, good men, but 
each one of those hundred bales had 12 different styles of low- 
grade cotton which was tendered for the purpose of preventing 
its use. We kept that cotton in New York for three months, 
with instructions to them to sell it, but they could not get a 
buyer, and after keeping it there for three months and being 
unable to sell it, or to make a price on it, we sold it back 
to the exchange, and delivered it. Now, what kind of a transac- 
tion is that? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am not attempting to prove that all ex- 
changes and the members thereof are white-robed angels; I am 
simply trying to show that, in a general way, the transactions 
of the exchanges are legitimate; and I believe that Senators in 
the main will agree that they are, 

Mr. COMER. Excuse me, please—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. There may be some rascally transactions 
conducted there, just as there are in every business of life. 

Mr. COMER. I never said “ rascally ”; I said within the law 
they perpetrated a transaction that was not business; that is 
what I said. = 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let me ask the Senator if within the law 
these exchanges did something the result of which was to de- 
prive a man of his property, would not that be rascally? It 
looks to me like it would; I can not look at it in any other 
way. 

Mr. President, in consequence of this attack on the cotton ex- 
changes, it may be well for the Members of the Senate to know 
what the report of the Committee on Agriculture on the Smith- 
Lever bill, Sixty-third Congress, second session (H. Rept. 765), 
says of the functions and economic uses of the cotton exchanges. 
This is a congressional document issued recently; listen to it, 
Senators: 


It is the opinion of the committee that the abolition of the cotton 
exchanges would result inevitably in the monopolizing of the entire 
cotton crop into the hands of a very few powerful interests, with the 
force and means to fix the price at which the farmer would be com- 
pelled to sell his cotton, Fully 75 per cent of American 1 cot- 
ton leaves the hands of the producer during the four months of Septem- 
ber, October, November, and December. It takes no stretch of the 
imagination to foresee how utterly helpless the farmer, as a class, 
would be in his present disorganized condition as a factor in fixing the 
price of his own products, as against the organized genius and money 
of the spinners and powerful spot-cotton dealers. 


Let me repeat those words: 


As a the o genius and money of the spinners and 
powerful spot-cotton dealers. 


Mr, COMER. Mr, President 
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Mr. RANSDELL. I decline to yield for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
declines to yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let me finish this thought, and then I 
will gladly yield. : 

mage legislation, therefore, which eliminates from the cotton trade 
the element of legitimate speculation and legitimate speculators, must, 
in the opinion of the committee, result disastrously to the producers. 

That is not what a cotton man said; it is what the committee 
of the United States Congress reported, hamely, that the elimi- 
nation of Wiese exchanges would result disastrously to the 
cotton producers. But to continue— 
especially at that season of che year when the bulk of the crop is 
moving from him into the channels of commerce. Cotton exchanges 
propery. regulated in their operations, in that they afford opportunities 
or legitimate speculation, may je made to be of real benefit to farm- 
ers, merchants, and spinners. The legitimate speculator, operating 
through the exchanges, is the only buffer standing between the helpless 
producer and the powerful buyer of his product. 

I now yield for a question. I would remind the Senator that 
I am willing to yield for a question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. COMER. I would like to ask the Senator a question. 
Does he think the stabilizing of the value of cotton on the ex- 
change, and the proper functioning of the exchange in represent- 
ing the true value of cotton, would tend to destroy it? The 
exchanges, as the Senator knows, are supposed to be an index 
of prices, and are not supposed to be anything else. Does 
not the Senator think that the law of supply and demand goy- 
erns the price of cotton everywhere? 

I believe in the exchanges. I believe, when they are func- 
tioning right, that they are first-class propositions. All on 
earth that these measures are trying to do is to have the ex- 
changes do just what they purport to do, and that is to render 
a true index of the value of cotton, which, as the Senator knows, 
«they have not done for a long time. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not admit the last statement at all. 
I believe they have functioned satisfactorily, certainly since 
the passage of the Smith-Lever Act. 

Mr. COMER. Can I convince the Senator? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; I want to try to answer the Senator's 
question. The Senator has asked me, as I understood the ques- 
tion, if the price of cotton is not regulated solely by the law 
of supply and demand, or certainly very largely. There is no 
dispute between us on that proposition. Supply and demand 
is the great regulator of all prices; but, Mr. President and 
Senators, cotton is a commodity that is handled throughout 
the entire year. It is gathered by the producer in two or three 
fall months, and it should be marketed very gradually for the 
next 12 months, until the cotton comes in again. Ordinarily 
the farmer is not a man of large means. The producer, the 
farmer, should have some kind of stabilizing influence or 
agency—some kind of insurance, if you please. I may say to 
the Senator from Alabama that I should be a very unhappy man 
if I could not insure my property, my ginhouse, barns, dwell- 
ings, store property, and so forth. I find it necessary to insure 
every dollar’s worth of property that I have, and so does every 
prudent business man. Now, the spirit of the exchange, I 
say—there may be some people in it who violate that spirit, 
but the proper spirit back of the exchange—is to create an in- 
surance agency, a vehicle of stabilizing, by means of insurance, 
the transactions in cotton. That is exactly what it does; and in 
that connection I wish to read at this time a very interesting 
letter from a gentleman who was referred to yesterday by the 
Senator from Alabama in rather derogatory terms. 

He read a letter from Mr. Helgason, of Vicksburg, in which 
Mr. W. B. Thompson, of New Orleans, was spoken of as a man 
who, in connection with “that New Orleans bunch,” would 
“ not hesitate at anything to perpetuate gambling in cotton in its 
worst form,” and so forth. I wish to say that I have known 
Mr. Thompson for many years and enjoy the honor and pleasure 
of his friendship. There is not in the city of Washington at 
this moment a more intellectual man than W. B. Thompson. 
I have never heard even a reflection against his character for 
probity and fair dealing in every way. He is a big cotton 
commission merchant and sells cotton for the producers. He 
lias been for years a large cotton producer himself. I do not 
know that he is to-day, but until three years ago he owned 
three plantations in my home parish—East Carroll, La.—and I 
know that there is hardly to be found anywhere a better or a 
more intellectual man than Mr. Thompson. 

If you will listen to this letter you will find that he is a man 
of a high ability. It is a letter addressed on the 9th of this 
month to Mr. J. C. Wannamaker, president of the American 
Cotton Association, St. Matthews, S. C., and signed by Mr. 
Thompson in his capacity as chairman of the Louisiana division 
of the American Cotton Association. 


I will state that Mr. Thompson has taken the greatest in- 
terest in building up this association of cotton producers in 
Louisiana; not spinners, but men who produce the cotton from 
the ground by the sweat of their brow. I have the honor myself 
of being one of its charter members in Louisiana, and I cain not 
stand quietly by and see letters put in the Record assailing— 
and I do not believe it was the intention of the Senator from 
Alabama to assail—the character of that excellent man; but 
that was the purport of the letter which the Senator inserted 
in the RECORD. 

Mr, COMER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield when I finish this letter. 

The letter to Mr. Wannamaker reads: 


{American Cotton Association, Louisiana division. Membership cam- 
r 806 Perdido Street, New Orleans, La. hone 


aine 6836. 
APRIL 2, 1920, 
Mr. J. S. WanNNAMAKER, cigs 
President American Cotton Association, 
St. Matthews, 8. C. 

Dran Mr, WANNAMAKER: I am in receipt of your wire of the 29th 
instant, as follows: 

“Comer amendment offered without our knowledge. Please write 
fully your judgment of disadvantage to same. Many strong friends in 
favor amendment, stating will improve value of contract, preventing 
depression of prices; that producer will have extra inducement for im- 

roving production and harvesting. Especially anxious to have your 
udgment-on account profound regard for same.” 

That was the telegram Mr. Wannamaker sent to Mr. Thomp- 
son, and here is his reply: 

In times past I have made a rather close study of the future con- 
tract and I have long since come to the conclusion that its chief and, 
indeed, its only value lies in the protection it affords buyers and sellers 
of cotton and manufacturers of cotton goods. When the future con- 
tract market functions normally, the owner of cotton, pen such 
time as he can market the same, or, if he be a farmer, before he has 
made the same, can insure himself against loss by selling a future con- 
tract hedge; the cotton buyer can make forward contracts with the 
spinner before he has any cotton in hand and protect himself against 
loss by buying a future contract hedge; and the manufacturer may 
make forwari contracts for the sale of his product before he has cotton 
in hand or a specific grade contract with t merchant or broker and 
insure himself against loss by buying a future contract hedge. 

Senators, this is somewhat academic, but it is a most diffi- 
cult and intricate subject, so I trust you will be patient while 
T read this letter: 

It is this hedge or price insurance function of the future contract 
which makes it valuable to the trade. It was never intended nor wil? 
it ever be ible to make the future contracts for cotton bought and 
sold around the rings of the exchanges take the place of direct dealings 
for 8 c grades and staples between the manufacturer and the spot 
merchant. 


I may interlard here that the Smith-Lever bill contains defi- 
nite provision for specific contracts set out in full in paragraph 
10. One can make a contract for future delivery under the 
terms of that bill, but it is a specific contract, not a future 
contract. To proceed: 


These contracts, which provide the 
do not want to speculate, are sonst primarily by those who want to 
speculate and whose business it is to speculate. These latter are the 
underwriters, who assume the risk. From this postulate it is obvious, 
therefore, that the form of the contract or the character and extent 
of the obligation to which the speculative seller or buyer is called 
upon to commit himself becomes the determining factor in the existence 
of a future-contract market. If the contract is too narrow, or if it 
contains conditions which place the seller at a disadvantage, then there 
will always be more buyers than sellers, and in consequence the con- 
tract will go to an artificlal premium, and if these disadvantages are 
r the price of contracts, irrespective of the value of cotton, 
will go through the roof, and you will no longer have any contract 
market, because nobody will be Going to take the short side of the 
contract. If, on the other hand, the contract be too broad and the 
advantages all lie with the seller, buyers will be driven from the market, 
and the whole system of future trading will be destroyed. 

In order, therefore, that supply of contracts may be forthcoming and 
a future-contract market possible, it is necessary that the authorized 
contract shall be one to which both the ulative buyer and seller 
will be willing to commit himself. It must a basis contract, because 
no speculative seller of future contracts would commit himself to an 
obligation to deliver a specific grade which it might be im ble to 
obtain, and the range of deliverable grades should be sufficiently wide 
to give him a reasonable assurance that he could secure the cotton 
necessary to liquidate his contract should he be called upon to do so. 
On the other hand, the buyer must have assurance that he will not 
be called 1 to take delivery of unmarketable cotton or of any cot- 
ton at artificial price differences. 

I indulge in s somewhat prolonged academic discussion in order 
that you 7 290 understand the reason for my opposition to the Comer 
amendmen 

I am very much in favor of the future-contract market properly 
regulated. In fact.it is my opinion that it would be a great calamity 
to the producer if the future markets were destroyed or impaired. 


Mr. Thompson agrees in that particular with the committees 
of Congress in their recent report, to which I have already 
alluded. 

He continues: 


I am opposea to the Comer amendment because, in ny opinion, it so 
narrows e contract that its effect would be to drive out sellers, 
which would have the effect of running up the prices of the contract 


rotection aforesaid to those who 
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to abnormal premiums, which in turn would eventually Kart had the 


were 


future contract as a trade agency for 8 Yong Ban 
e existence o re- 


the case, there would then be no reason for 
contract market and it would not be tolerated. 

It is true that under the present grade limitations the future con- 
tract has been ruling.at a discount under the spots, but this discount 
is not, in my opinion, due to the grade limits. Low-middling white 
cotton, the lowest grade deliverable, is in spinning value a 
grade of cotton. It does not by ayy Begs oe belong in the ca 
those worthless grades which have n in times past used un 
fixed difference system of the New York Exchange prior to the Smith- 
Lever law for the purpose of manipulation. It is true that low mid- 
dling is not and has not been in active demand, but if all grades are to 
be eliminated from contract deliveries because they temporarily are not 
in demand, regardless of spinning value, then we would have a most 
unstable and erratic contract, which would be of no use whatsoever to 
the cotton trade. 

The reason for the discount of contracts under 5 0 is primarily 
because the speculative element which looks for deflation and lower 
puos is in the majority. You will recall that these discounts are 
arger as the maturi T of the contracts is extended and grow less as 
approach is made to the current month. As a matter of fact, it is the 
history of the future-contract movement that the current-month con- 
tracts run up to a parity, or approximately so, and, in the recent New 
York March case, to a premium. This proves conclusively that the con- 
tract as it now stands is a ectly good contract and the future dis- 
counts are not the results of any vice in the contract, but rather of the 
psychology of the speculative trade in respect to future developments. 

I am just as much opines to broadening the contract as I am p 
narrowing it. We must remember that these are abnormal times in 
all lines of business and that we can not expect the future contracts 
to function as in normal times. It is as much a mistake to try to 
tion conditions by meddling with the future contract as it 
is to try to restore a fever patient by doctoring the thermometer which 
registers his temperature. 

The present contract is not sufficiently wide to admit of delivery of 
grades intrinsically valueless, nor is it so narrow as to deter any rea- 
sonable trader from selling under its terms of Ser It is a good 
contract, and if we meddle with it we might, and probably would, bring 
consequences of which the meddlers do not dream. 

Of course, the spinners desire a narrower contract. Those who do 
not use anything lower than strict middling cotton would favor even a 
strict middling contract, but they do not seem to understand that the 
future contracts entered into around the ring can not possibly take the 
place of direct contracts for specific grades and staples made between 
themselves and spot merchants. ‘The function of a future contract is 
to supply protection and not spocine performance, It is an insurance 

licy. The insured under a fire policy receives remuneration for his 
oss, not the rebuilding of just such a house as his fancy might dictate. 
If the men who want insurance should pass a law which would require 
the underwriters to furnish a particular kind of house in accord with 
the wishes of the insured, the result would be that he would deprive 
1 7075 of all insurance, because the underwriters would not write such 
a licy. 

Or SaR you and I and the producera want a high price for cotton, 
but if we drive the short sellers out of the market we will advance the 

rice of contracts without increasing the amount realized by the pro- 
ucer, and we will destroy a trade system which is and has been of the 
greatest value in the problem of marketing cotton. 

I think therefore that we should let the contract stand as it is to-day 
and defer the consideration of any experiments until the trade situation 
shall have been adjusted to a nearer approach to the normal. In the 
meantime we should try to reduce the patient's temperature by direct 
arpion rather than by monkeying with the thermometer, 

ith all good wishes, 
Sincerely, yours, W. B. THOMPSON, 
Chairman Louisiana Division. 


Mr. COMER addressed the Chair. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MeConuick in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Comer] for a question. 

Mr. COMER. The Senator has just read a letter from Col. 
Thompson. He is a member of the cotton exchange, is he not? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes. 

Mr. COMER. An ex-president of it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COMER. Fully imbued, of course, with all the cotton 
exchange ideas. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Perhaps so, but a friend of the farmers 
nevertheless; and above all an honest, patriotic man. 

To the casual reader or layman the Comer amendment would 
appear as an equitable contract to both buyer and seller alike, 
that is, a 50-50 proposition, but when carefully analyzed it 
will be noted that the buyer has the right to demand delivery 
of one-half of the contract from the grades of middling fair, 
strict good middling, good middling, strict middling, and mid- 
dling, that is, five grades, whereas the seller has the option of 
delivering the other half of said contract from the grades of 
low middling and strict low middling, which are the only grades 
which he can deliver below middling of the so-called low grades, 

Mr. COMER. Mr. President . 3 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield to the Senator as soon as I 
make this statement. 

Mr. COMER. Excuse me. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But besides the five grades of middling 
and above from which the seller is compelled to deliver, he 
may in addition tender good middling tinged, strict middling 
tinged, and good middling yellow stained. However, the addi- 
tional grades, with the exception of good middling yellow 
stained, always command a handsome premium over middling 
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cotton and are generally known in the cotton trade as good 
grade cotton. The seller in the fulfillment of his option is en- 
titled to use only two of the grades below middling. Therefore 
it can readily be seen that only 20 per cent of the grades de- 
liverable are those below middling, and not 50 per cent of the 
grades below middling, as would be indicated by the casual 
reading of the amendment. As an illustration, the average 
grade of the 1918-19 crop was below middling, and it is gen- 
erally conceded by the trade that the 1919-20 crop, which rec- 
ords will be available by August 1, 1920, is lower than the pre- 
ceding crop. 

I now yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. COMER. I just wanted to state that in the deliverable 
lower grades strict middling tinges are of no better value, pos- 
sibly, than strict low middling white. A tinged cotton and a 
Stained cotton are not very desirable in the manufacture of 
goods, and the five lower grades, except the one, good middling 
tinged, are not desirable cotton, and there are four of them out 
of which they have been delivering all these years, and I will 
state to the Senator that practically all exchange deliveries 
have been made out of those four grades—low middling, strict 
low middling, strict middling tinged, and good middling. Mills 
call for these three grades: Low middling, strict low middling, 
and strict middling tinged. Whenever you get colored cotton 
it is not good for spinning. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know what effect color has on the 
spinning value, but I would not place my judgment against that 
of the Senator, who has had such large experience as a manu- 
facturer. People who are experts in the matter, and in whom 
I have implicit confidence, assure me that these tinges are 
really more valuable than middling, and sell higher; but I may 
possibly have been misinformed. 

Mr. COMER. The Senator has been misinformed. A strict 
middling tinge is no more valuable than the strict low white. 
The price on the market_this season has not been as good. I 
will just add this, that the four grades I mentioned are grades 
deliverable under all contracts, and it has been generally under- 
stood these were the grades that would be tendered, as the 
tender is of the lower grades. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I repeat that all I know about the matter 
is what I have been told by the president and two other very 
prominent members of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, namely, 
that these other grades are above middling. That is a differ- 
ence of opinion, however, and again, Mr. President, fortifies my 
argument that full hearings ought to be held on this bill. 
There is such a great dispute as to facts, so much difference 
of opinion among the doctors. When all the doctors agree, they 
may put the patient to death without very much criticism by 
anybody; but if the doctors disagree seriously and the patient 
dies somebody is going to be criticized sharply; and I am 
afraid they are going to kill this patient on account of the wide 
diversity of opinion among themselyes, unless the matter can 
be delayed and discussed very fully, I am sure the urbane and 
kindly chairman of the Committee on Agriculture will permit 
this matter to be postponed for an impartial hearing. 

He always wants both sides to be fully heard, and he never 
makes up his mind until he hears both sides. 

Owing to the shortage of labor it is likely that future crops 
for several years will be low grades, as it will be impossible to 
gather the crop before weather conditions lower the grades, 
and as only 20 per cent of the deliverable grades are below 
middling, it will be impossible to get sufficient good grades to 
warrant the selling of contracts as a price insurance or hedge, 
and trading will soon become so restricted, particularly during 
the spring and summer months, when all of the good grades 
have generally gone into consumption, that the contract will 
cease to function. 

Senators, I beg of you to remember that the legitimate and 
proper function of this contract is as a hedge, so called, or an 
insurance, as the ordinary man would understand it. Price 
insurance will be destroyed and a chaotic condition will exist 
for the producer, merchant, and cotton banker. As a result 
the market will be at the mercy of the spinner. 

Owing to the Jarge number of low grades grown the Comer 
amendment is not sufficiently comprehensive and does not allow 
a sufficient percentage of the low grades specified in the con- 
tract to be delivered. It is, therefore, of little use to the pro- 
ducer and I fear it will have a tendency to greatly reduce in 
price those grades below middling. To the merchant who uses 
the Comer contract to protect his forward sales of actual cot- 
ton this contract has little value as a hedge or price insurance, 
for unless he can dispose of the low grades he may have re- 
ceived on the contract he will be unable to use the future mar- 
ket as a hedge or price insurance, for the cotton remaining in 
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his hands is undeliverable without the required 50 per cent of 
middling and above. r 

As I have tried to indicate, where is he going to get that 50 
per cent? There is so much low grade, how are you going to 
find 50 per cent of middling and above? 

If the Comer amendment is passed and put into immediate 
effect the trade will be completely demoralized, as all forward 
sales up to and including December have been made and hedged 
upon an entirely different basis of price insurance. 

All merchants’ stocks have also been hedged on an entirely 
different basis of price insurance. The result of this confusion 
would be to greatly depress values of actual cotton to the detri- 
ment of the producer, merchant, and cotton banker, and to the 
great benefit of the spinner. 

Another effect of the passage of the Comer amendment will 
be to greatly increase the expense to the producer ot marketing 
his cotton, as the interior or country buyer who at present buys 
direct from the producer on his farm or on the country square 
of the small interior market would not buy any qualities below 
middling white, unless he had an order for that specific quality, 
for he could get no price insurance on the grades below middling 
white or tinges above middling allowed in the contract without 
carrying bale for bale of the graces of middling and above re- 
quired by the Comer amendment. 

Mr. COMER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to th? 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield in a moment. 

The economic evolution in the cotton trade has been enabling 
the farmer to carry, finance, and sell his cotton at home to the 
interior buyer. Under the Comer amendment the interior buyer 
is seriously handicapped so the producer will be compelled to 
consign his cotton to the commission merchant far from home, 
and must assume the many charges incident thereto in order 
to lighten the burden of financing. He is deprived wn selling his 
cotton at home which is more remunerative. 

I now yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COMER. Who makes that statement? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I make that statement. 

Mr. COMER. Yourself? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes. That is my understanding. 
it from my investigation of the subject. 

Mr. COMER. I desire to know if that was spoken by an 
experienced person, an experienced cotton man, or an 
enced one. The reason I ask the question was because it is 
contrary to every fact in the case. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will answer the Senator by stating that 
these facts are given to me by members of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange. 

Mr. COMER. I thought so. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am not a member of that exchange; I 
am not a cotton merchant; I am not a cotton spinner; I am 
simply an humble farmer, ‘who produces cotton, and I sell it 
the best I can. 

But, while I am talking about the exchange, I want to say, 
Mr. President, that it seems to me, as it has always seemed, 
that the cotton merchants in New Orleans who sell my cotton— 
for I am obliged to sell throngh them very largely—on commis- 
sion usually of 22 per cent of its value have the same interest 
to get a good price for it that I have. The cotton exchange of 
New Orleans is very largely made up of the cotton merchants 
of New Orleans—I understand fully 50 per cent cotton mer- 
chants. I know W. B. Thompson and John M. Parker, the two 
gentlemen to whom I have already alluded and of whom I shall 
speak again, are big cotton merchants. These men are inter- 
ested in getting as high a price as possible for cotton. It stands 
to reason that if cotton brings 20 cents a pound, or $100 per 
bale, 24 per cent thereon amounts to $2.50 per bale. If cotton 
brings 40 cents per pound, or $200 per bale, 2} per cent thereon 
nets $5 per bale. 

So these cotton merchants are interested in a big price for 
the product of the producer. But is the same true of the 
spinner? Is the spinner interested in paying an enormous price 
for cotton? It is perfectly natural—and I would pursue the 
same course if I were a spinner—for him to buy it as cheaply 
as he can, and certainly prudent business men who are spinners 
want cotton as cheap as possible. The grower, the producer, 
of cotton wants to get a good price, and the man who uses 
the staple wishes to buy it at a low price; the producer on the 
one hand yersus the spinner on the other. The cotton merchant, 
the intermediary, the man who is paid a commission on his 
sale, certainly is very much interested in getting a good price 
for the farmer’s cotton, and even if the merchants be the 
unscrupulous men that some gentlemen would make believe, 
even if the dealers on the exchange be such vicious persons, I 
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would rather trust my little cotton crop to their tender mercies 
than to the tender mercies of the men who are going to spin 
it and sell it as woven goods. 

In connection with the same matter I wish to say that the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Corer] has alluded frequently to 
the great cotton convention recently held in his State at the 
capital city of Montgomery. That convention passed a unani- 
mous resolution that while they did not pretend to try to fix 
the price of cotton, nor did they attempt to say how much 
acreage should be planted in cotton this year, nature having 
done that—in addition te the shortage of labor—but they did say 
that the spinners could well afford to pay at least 60 cents a 
pound for cotton when we consider the unprecedented price 
received for their manufactured articles. 

Mr. COMER. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COMER. The only question I wish to suggest to the 
Senator is that he has confounded commission merchant and 
the exchange. You sell your cotton through the commission 
merchant? -` 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 

Mr. COMER. That is spot cotton. Exchange cotton is a 
different thing entirely. There is no relation between the 
cotton merchant and the exchange at all—one selling spot cot- 
ton, and the exchange merchant is selling or buying contract 
cotton. There is no relation at all. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think there is a very close relation. I 
have known them in New Orleans for a great many years, and 
I never knew a commission merchant there who was not a 
member of the exchange and very closely connected with it. I 
have just read what one large merchant, Mr. W. B. Thompson, 
who is also a member of the exchange, has said. 

I yield further for a question only. 

Mr. COMER. The exchange transaction and the commission 
merchant transaction are two different things. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Why adopt the Comer amendment, with 
its many dangerous features, when the country to-day is get- 
ting the highest price for cotton since the Civil War, and the 
producer, merchant, banker, and spinner are all reaping the 
benefits? Further, it was only on March 4, 1919, that the pres- 
ent contract was adopted and has not been in force one com- 
plete crop year. It has functioned normally and has contributed 
to continue the splendid trade conditions referred to above, 
It was amended for the purpose of creating a closer relation- 
ship between future contracts and spot cotton, and in this 
respect it has been eminently successful. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the values of the current month since March, 1919, as 
recorded in the New Orleans contract market, and its com- 
parative value to the quotation of middling cotton in the New 
Orleans spot market. 

Mr. President, I will not attempt to read the entire table 
showing that middling cotton in May, July, October, December, 
1919, and January and March, 1920, were practically the same 
as the contract cotton for the same months, a difference of per- 
haps 1 cent; but I ask that it be printed in full. 

15 PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 


granted. 
The tabulation is as follows: 


May 26, 1919.. 


July 14, 1919... July, 35.50 cents. 
22) 1919. October, 37.52 
cents. 
Daa, PO ðͤ A 0 December, 40.85 
‘ cents. 
SM BP, FON oda ep EA T I N January, 40.30 


cen 
March, 40.10 cents. 


Mr. RANSDELL. This tabulation is not intended to con- 
yey the idea that the relationship between spots and futures 
exists every day during the option of the months traded in, but 
does conclusively show that at some time during the life of the 
option the close relationship between spots and futures actually 
exists, 

The amendment of March 4, 1919, from the foregoing facts 
appears to have established the extreme relationship between 
contracts and spot quotations, and any effort to further restrict 
the percentage of grades tenderable would create a fictitious 
yalue for contracts; and while the Comer amendment would 
put up the price of future contracts, they would be of no value 
to the trade any more than the price of a specialty like sea- 
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island cotton, which is a very small percentage of the crop 
grown, refiects the price obtainable for the great bulk of the 
cotton crop. 

Discounts between near months and distant positions in the 
cotton market have existed for some time. I may mention 
that at times during preceding seasons even when cotton was 
as low as 9 cents per pound comparative discounts existed. 
The explanation of this fact is purely psychological. At all 
times a great many consumers have no confidence in prices; 
therefore, to induce them to buy to fulfill their commitments 
for a future date one must discount the price. The illustration 
above given of the close relation existing at times during the 
current month between spots and futures proves that those 
who have sold discounts have paid the penalty. This has been 
the rule rather than the exception since 1914, the price of cot- 
ton continually advancing from below 6 cents per pound to over 
42 cents per pound for middling cotton. 

Dealing in cotton is not an exact science, nor is the hedge 
afforded by the contract market a complete protection, but it 
is as good a price insurance as any insurance company would 
underwrite for fire or other risks. Further, the Smith-Lever 
bill as amended March 4, 1919, under section 10, permits the 
trading in specific grade contracts, and if any buyer can find a 
seller who will sell him such a contract upon the exchanges he 
is permitted to conclude such a contract. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to print section 10 as a part 
of my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 3 

The matter referred to. is as follows: 

Src. 10. That no tax shall be levied under this act on any contract 
of sale mentioned in section 3 hereof if the contract comply with each 
of the following conditions: 

pie Conform to the rules and regulations made pursuant to this 
ac 

Second. Specify the grade, type. sample, or description of the cotton 
involved in the contract, the price per pound at which such cotton is 
contracted to be bought or sold, the date of the purchase or sale, and 
the time when shipment or delivery of such cotton is to be made. 

Third. Provide that cotton of or within the grade or of the or 
according to the sample or description specified in the contract shall 
be delivered thereunder, and that no cotton which does not conform to 
the type, sample, or description, or which is not of or within the grade 
specified In the contract shall be tendered or delivered thereunder. 

Fourth. Provide that the delivery of cotton under the contract shall 
not be affected by means of “ set-off” or “ring” settlement, but onl: 
by the actual transfer of the specified cotton mentioned in the contract. 

The provisions of the first, third, and fourth subdivisions of this 
section shall. be deemed fully incorporated into any such contract if 
there be written or printed thereon, or on the document or memo- 
randum evidencing the same, at or prior to the time the same is entered 
ches the words “Subject to United States cotton futures act, section 


Without objection, it is so 


This act shall not be construed to impose a tax on any sale of spot 


tton. 
This section shall not be construed to apply to any contract of sale 
made in compliance’ with section 5 of this act. ` 

Mr. RANSDELL. This contract you will perceive is in- 
finitely stronger than that provided in the Comer amendment, 
but it was never intended and has never been used as a price 
insurance but to permit the trading in specific grades of cotton 
under the rules of the exchanges and the rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Bureau of Markets. 

Specific contracts permitted under section 10 are traded in 
largely between producers, merchants, and spinners, but have 
never been used as price insurance because no seller will under- 
take the restrictions of such a contract, and consequently no one 
can buy them across the pit. 

In the Concresstonat Recorp of April 17, Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, second session, Senator Comer, in discussing his bill, is 
quoted as follows, pages 5769 and 5770: 

The exchanges have not sold a bale of middling cotton in years. 
They do not intend to sell that kind of cotton. ere has not been 
n or above delivered to the exchanges for years. I say 
notwithstanding this, through the demand of e inners for that 
class of cotton, the high grades are much higher relatively than the 
low grades, which do pass through the exchanges. 

The low grades pass through the exchange, and they themselves 
say it is too low, too comparatively low. The high grades do not 
through the exchanges at all. The price is made by the demand, just 
like other prices on all commodities are made. 

Of course not; the Cotton Exchange of New Orleans does not 
buy, sell, or deal in cotton at all. It is an institution through 
whose medium and rules and regulations, under the supervision 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, trading in 
cotton is facilitated. I presume that the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Comer] refers to transactions made on the exchange be- 
tween members in receiving and delivering cotton on future 
contracts under section 5. 

May I ask the Senator from Alabama if that is not what he 
meant? Of course, the Senator did not mean the exchange it- 
self dealt in cotton; he meant contracts between members of 
the exchange. 


Mr. COMER. I also meant what I said in that speech, that 
in tenderable cotton while the five upper grades were tenderable, 
it was not used for tender; that the lower grades were used. 
For instance, we got 200 bales this week, and I dare say there 
was not a single grade of middling and above. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator mean the lower grades 
were not certificated? 

Mr. COMER. Oh, yes; they are certificated, but the basis 
middling is so much lower than the price of middling that they 
NE the lower cotton and let the higher cotton go by the 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am glad to have the Senator's definition. 
In order to prove the inaccuracy of the Senator’s statement, I 
submit the figures obtained from the Bureau of Markets of cot- 
ton ‘classified and certificated from March, 1919, to December 1, 
1919, on the New Orleans Cotton Exchange: 


Bales. 
e ð Sar ces PRE en ee oe bape 3 
Strict good middling 4 = 399 
Good middlin g — 3,226 
5 ce. ee SS —.. ——.. ETO 6, 071 
Good middling, finged 


Strict middling, tinged 
Good middling, yellow stained 


T a T = Sanh Ss eerie 442 
Ce AE 1, 382 
4, 824 

e—a 

Cia To Re ee a ee ee ae a a 20, 744 


Therefore, it will be seen that out of 20,744 bales, 15,920 
bales of middling and above and 4,824 bales below middling 
have been certificated by the Bureau of Markets in New Or- 
leans since the adoption of the Smith-Lever bill, as amended 
March 4, for the period above mentioned. This should dispel 
any idea that this exchange is used simply for the purpose of 
tendering undesirable low grades to depress the value of the 
balance of the cotton grown. 

I may mention that the Liverpool cotton market has adopted 
and is now trading in the same contract as that traded upon in 
the American exchanges to-day under the Smith-Lever bill, as 
amended March 4, 1919, and there is no assurance that Liver- 
pool would change their contract, assuming that Senator 
Coun's proposed amendment should become a law. I refer to 
Liverpool because over 50 per cent of our crop is exported and 
is settled for through the rules of the Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tion. Sureiy a large bulk of this business which has been put 
through for next fall and winter should at least enjoy the 
advantages of being finally liquidated without having the price 
insurance on which the business was originally based entirely 
changed. 

Several large organizations have expressed their opinions on 
the Comer amendment. The board of directors of the American 
Cotton Association, in convention at Montgomery, Ala., during 
the week beginning April 11, instant, passed the following reso- 
lution: 

Board of directors recommends this matter be referred to new commit- 
tee on lation enactment with instructions that said committee shall 
make a full investigation of the matter and make recommendations to 


executive committee. The executive committee shall instruct said legis- 
lative committee in the premises after a ful] hearing has been given 


all parties in int 

I hope the Senators will listen to this. The board of direc- 
tors of the great American Cotton Association advise that a 
“full hearing” be given all parties in interest— 

posed 1 lation, due and proper notice of 
Which hearing Salt be riven ap action is taken i e com- 
ee. 

Mr. COMER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEenperson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let me complete this statement, and then 
I shall yield. 

Mr. COMER. Very well. : 

Mr. RANSDELL. Notwithstanding this wise policy suggested 
by the board of directors, the convention itself on its last day, 
with only a small percentage of the attendance present, pussed 
a resolution by a vote of 16 to 15 indorsing the Comer amend- 
ment. The closeness of this vote indicates the great differences 
of opinion existing over this important question. 

I wish now to read an extract from a letter to me from Mr. 
T. J. Appleyard, jr., of New Orleans, campaign director of the 
Louisiana division, American Cotton Association, dated the 
22d instant. I do not know Mr. Appleyard very well; I have 
met him several times, and he is a very agreeable gentleman. 
I do not think he is a citizen of Louisiana unless he has re- 
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cently become so; but he is certainly a very bright, intelligent 


man. He states: 

While the vote 

On the Comer amendment— 
was not a representative one in that the attendance at the convention 
during the last day was simply a matter of about 50 mi and while 
the amendment was favored by the convention, so far as the vote by 
States was concerned, yet I can not feel that it in any wise represents 
an expression of the actual membership of the o tion for this 
reason, that in totaling the number of members that each State is now 
supposed to have on its roster, by the vote of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 31.445 members ex- 

ressed themselves as against the amendment, whereas Alabama, 
Jorida, Georgia, Oklahoma, and Tennessee, voting in favor of the 
amendment, only expressed the opinion of 2,545 members of the 
association. Perhaps this may be interesting information for you. 

Then I have a yery brief extract from a statement made to 
me by Mr. W. M. Steele,.of New Orleans, a former newspaper 
man of very high grade, who attended that convention as pub- 
licity manager or director of the Louisiana division of the 
cotton association. Here is what he says about that vote of 
16 to 15. The Louisiana division, Senators, is a very large one. 
Here is what Steele says about the way the vote was obtained: 

a arose as to the apportionment of the vote of the States, 
and no one seemed to have the correct or official 8 Finally 
the vote was taken on the basis of an undisputed apportionment in a 
vote of the day before, and resulted in the adoption of the indorse- 
ment by a vote of 16 to 15, as follows: 

For amendment: Alabama, 3; Florida, 1; Georgia, 5; Oklahoma, 4; 
Tennessee, 3; total, 16. 

Against: Arkansas, 3; Louisiana, 3; North Carolina, 3; Mississippi 
2; South Carolina, 4; total, 15. 

According to the statement of Mr. Appleyard, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of the cotton association, repre- 
sented at the convention, so far as the State rosters go, was 
against the amendment. It was carried by a majority of one. 
How was that majority secured? By allowing Tennessee 3 
votes and giving to Mississippi only 2 votes. Everybody knows 
that Mississippi raises a great deal more cotton than Tennessee. 
That was an unfair apportionment. However, be that as it 
may, Mr. President and Senators, that vote of 16 to 15 indi- 
cates that, among the producers of cotton in the greatest cot- 
ton convention ever held in America—I had the pleasure of at- 
tending its sessions for three days, and I have never seen a better 
gathering of cotton growers, from practically every State in 
the South—at that convention there was a majority of only 
one favoring the amendment; and the directors of the associa- 
tion at that great convention, passed by a practically unani- 
mous vote—so far as I am informed—a resolution suggesting 
that the whole matter be referred to the future, and’ that both 
sides be given a chance to be heard. So it can not be said that 
the association went on record as favoring the Comer amend- 
ment. é 

I now yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. COMER. I should like to ask if Mr. Thompson was 
not there and most active in the arrangement, direction, and 
management of the convention? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, Mr. Thompson was there, and he was 
very active indeed. Mr. Thompson is always found where there 
is being discussed any matter affecting cotton interests. When 
anything tending to promote the upbuilding of American cot- 
ton, production on the farm, and the interests of the farmer is 
under consideration, Mr. Thompson is there with his wise 
head and eloquent voice speaking for the American cotton 
farmer. I have heard him time and again. 

Mr. COMER. And for the cotton exchange? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Possibly he speaks for the cotton ex- 
change; it would be strange if he should not, for he used to 
be president of the exchange; he is now one of its prominent 
members, and that exchange is one of the big institutions of 
the greatest city in the South. No man, however, can inti- 
mate or indicate that W. B. Thompson is not as honorable, high- 
toned a man and as strongly inclined to do right as any other 
citizen of America. I hope the Senator from Alabama does 
not mean to intimate to the contrary. 

Mr. COMER. He had a great deal to do with that conven- 
tion; that is the very thing I am talking about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Alabama for 
a question. 

Mr. COMER. I have here a letter from ex-Senator Frank 
S. White, who was a Member of this body, and one of the 
finest men of whom I know. He is running for election to the 
Senate to succeed the late Senator Bankhead, and I trust he 
will be elected, because I do not know of a better man. I 
will ask the Senator from Louisiana if he will allow me to 
read the letter now? 


Mr. RANSDELL. I do not wish to yield my time for the 
reading of a long letter. When the Senator replies to me, if 
he cares to do so, he can-read the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Senator from Louisiana 
yielded to the Senator from Alabama for a question, 

Mr. RANSDELL, I decline to yield my time for the reading 
of a long letter. 

Mr. COMER. It is a short letter, and simply tells that Mr, 
Thompson and the exchange crowd with him took hold of that 
convention and ran it to the best of their ability. I should like 
to have the letter read. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator can put it in the Recorp in 
his own time. I shall have no objection to his doing so; but 
I will say that I was at the convention, and Mr. Thompson was 
there and took a very active part; but I can not conceive of 
anyone intimating that any man, no matter how able, could 
run that magnificent aggregation of the bone and brawn and 
intellect of American cotton farmers. I myself would not dare 
to make any such intimation, and I can hardly believe that the 
ex-Senator from Alabama, Mr. White, whom I held in very 
high esteem when we were brother Members of this body, has 
done so. The Senator, however, can put the letter in the 
Recorp in his own time. I must p 

Mr. COMER. I will be glad to put the letter in the RECORD. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish also to read an 
extract from a resolution passed by the Mississippi Vailey 
Association, in convention at St. Louis on the 20th instant, 
just a few days ago. The resolution was adopted unanimously 
at a big convention composed of delegates from 28 States, the 
cae Mississippi Valley being represented. This is the resolu- 

on: 

In view of the vital importance to the cotton producers and other 
cotton interests of the 1 Valley and that of the Nation, we 
respectfully request and urge that no final action be taken on the 
Comer amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill without a Tull 
and public hearing. 

Senators, can such a request as that be denied? What caused 
our Reyolutionary ancestors to break away from Great Britain 
145 years ago? What caused us to enter into the mighty struggle 
which gave freedom to this Republic but the refusal on the 
part of Great Britain to allow us any hearing whatsoever in 
the British Parliament, which taxed us without representation 
and without a hearing? ‘The people of the Mississippi Valley 
ask for a hearing before Congress undertakes to repeal a most 
important law, a law which, to my personal knowledge, was 
considered for months and months before its enactment. We 
did not pass the Smith-Lever bill hastily. We considered it in 
the committees of the House and of the Senate; we considered 
it on the floor of each body for a long time. Members of the 
Agricultural Committee know the absolute truth of my state- 
ments. Now we are asked to repeal that important law by an 
amendment submitted on the floor of the Senate for the first 
time, when Senators like Exrrson Saarm, of South Carolina, 
whose name, in conjunction with Congressman Lever's, was 
given to the great piece of legislation which it is now proposed 
to repeal, was absent from the Chamber; when HOKE SMITH, 
of Georgia, was absent; and when I, too, was absent from my 
seat. I make no charge of any improper action on the part of 
the Senator from Alabama in bringing up the amendment at 
that time, He had a right to do so. It was perhaps our duty 
to have been here; but unfortunately we were called away. I 
am, however, simply stating the fact that we were not here, 
and this measure came up in our absence. It completely changes, 
I repeat, a most important piece of carefully considered legis- 
lation. It is not right, Senators, to put such a measure through 
without a hearing, and all we ask is that it be heard fully and 
fairly. 

I am not a specialist on these matters; the proposed legisla- 
tion may be good; but, so far as I have been able to study it, I 
do not think so. However, I may be wrong. I am in the posi- 
tion here of a lawmaker, willing to listen to all the arguments 
pro and con on this subject; willing to have a special committee, 
if necessary, appointed to study it. It affects vitally the great- 
est money crop on earth, the cotton crop of the South, which for 
years has given this country such a wonderful balance of trade; 
and it is most unwise, unbusinesslike, and unstatesmanlike to 
legislate on a measure of this magnitude without a full hearing 
of both sides. 

Mr. President, I will now read a few lines from a letter of 
Hon. John M. Parker, recently elected governor of my State, to 
whom I have just referred. It. is dated New Orleans, April 13, 
1920, and is addressed to Hon. L. Lazaro, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. It was published in full in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record of April 19, page 5851, so I will merely read 
an extract from it: 
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Dran Dr. Lazaro: From what I understand of the Comer amend- 
ment, it provides that at least 50 per cent of any cotton tendered for 
delivery on contract in the New York or New Orleans markets shall be 
middling or above, the remainder to be of any other of the standard 
8 at option of deliverer. This would tend to restrict the quali 
and character of cotton that is tenderable on contract and wo 
naturally handicap the deliverer and benefit the receiver. The result 
would be a contract more favorable to the spinner and possibly less 
favorable to the producer. It would probably enhance the value of the 
contract as com with the mpor basis. 

Any further restriction as to the kind of cotton that may be delivered 
on contract will naturally make that much less ready outlet for the 
producer. 

Could anything be stronger from an honest conservative 
than that statement of Governor elect Parker? Furthermore, I 
am informed that at the Mississippi Valley convention in St. 
Louis on the 22d Mr. Parker delivered a strong speech and spoke 
in unequivocal language in opposition to the Comer amendment, 
insisting upon delay in regard to it. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. My -views on this amendment have already 
been expressed upon the floor of the Senate some time ago; but 
the Senator stated a while ago that he would as soon trust his 
‘interests to the cotton exchange as he would to the spinners of 
this country, the manufacturers, and I see occasional references 
in this letter of Mr. Parker’s trying to create a prejudice 
against the mills. 

I want to say to the Senator that I am interested in milling 
myself, not only in farming but also in manufacturing, and 
that I know of no higher class of men in the United States than 
the presidents of cotton mills in the South. I know pretty well 
when this industry was started; I remember the first modern 
mill that was ever built in South Carolina, and I do not claim 
to be very old. The mills haye been built up by home people, 
home capital, a large amount of it being furnished by the 
farmers themselves, and they have conferred a great benefit on 
the producers in making a market for their cotton; so I resent 
any insinuation whatever that the manufacturers are in any 
way tricky or in any way unreliable. 

I have no war to make on the exchanges, when conducted in 
a proper way, but the manufacturers of this country could not 
manipulate the market if they were disposed to do so. I do 
not deny that they want to make money, the same as the 
farmer, the same as the merchant, the same as the doctor or the 
lawyer or anybody else; but if they were disposed to try to 
take any undue advantage in buying cotton they could not do it. 
They have to compete with the world. The United States has 
to compete with England, and Liverpool, as the Senator knows, 
fixes the price of cotton. We compete with Japan and we com- 
pete with the whole world, and the manufacturers of the North 
are in the same position as those of the South. 

In our country, in my State, where we now manufacture 

about the amount of cotton that we raise—I do not think this 
enterprise has grown to such a great extent in the Senator’s 
State; they have, I believe, a mill or two in New Orleans—in 
my country it is a great industry. We have large stockholders. 
The stockholders get together and they want to build a mill 
to benefit their community and to make a market for their 
produce. It is not only for their cotton, but for their trucking 
and other interests, and no other industry in modern times has 
developed the country as manufacturing has developed the 
South. So his remarks, if he means any reflection whatever 
upon that kind of industry, are entirely out of place and 
uncalled-for and unjustifiable. 
Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina can not point to a single word uttered by me in re- 
flection on the spinners. I have not uttered one word in criti- 
cism of the spinners, and no one who heard what I have said 
could infer such a thing. I have said, and I repeat—and I 
have spinners in my State, though not as many as the Senator 
from South Carolina has—that the interest of the producer to 
get a good price for his product is one thing and the interest 
of the man who spins that cotton into cloth for sale is another 
thing. That is all I have said, and the Senator can put that 
in his pipe and smoke it, if he wishes. I have not intimated 
anything derogatory against the spinner, nor would I do so. I 
have tried to show that the cotton exchange is composed very 
largely of merchants who are interested in getting a good price 
for the cotton of the farmer, and believe I have shown to any 
fair mind that the spinner is interested in buying this cotton 
as cheaply as he can. I do not mean to reflect on anyone. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I have such a high regard for the 
Senator from Louisiana that I did not suppose he would inten- 
tionally reflect upon anyone; but the colloquy came about in 
his answer to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Comer], in which 


he said that the Alabama Senator accused the cotton exchange 
of manipulation, and the Senator from Louisiana said that he 
would as soon trust his interests in the hands of the cotton ex- 
change or the cotton broker as he would in the hands of the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator considers it a reflection on 
the spinner to say that I would as soon trust these honorable 
men of my State as the honorable men of his State, I certainly 
have no excuse or apology to make for that remark. I stand 
by it, but I again say that I did not intend any reflection on the 
spinners. 

Mr. DIAL, Very well. I am glad the Senator did not mean 
any reflection. I did not think he did. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I certainly did not; but I again say that 
I would rather trust my individual cotton to the hands of the 
men who are interested to get just as much as they can for it, 
because they sell on commission, than to people who are buying 
it to manufacture, 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana further yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I decline to yield further. Let the Sen- 
ator speak in his own time. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama has read from a 
letter of a nice man in the State of Mississippi, whom I know 
and esteem. He is a friend of mine—Mr, Helgason. I think 
he is mistaken in the views he has on this bill, but we can not 
all agree. I have here, however, a letter from another very 
good man in Mississippi, Mr. A. B. Learned, of Natchez. No- 
body in the State of Mississippi stands any higher than A. B. 
Learned. If the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] were 
here, or any of its Members of Congress, they would confirm 
what I say about him. He owns some property in Louisiana, 
but his home is in Mississippi. He is a big manufacturer of 
lumber, as well as a banker and cotton grower. He wrote me 
from the city of St. Louis on April 19, 1920. I do not know 
what cotton-exchange people may have influenced him to write 
this letter. Perhaps he was enticed to do so by some of those 
fellows from New Orleans who belong to the cotton exchange; 
but, at any rate, he wrote this letter: 


HOTEL STATLER 


> 
St. Louis, Mo., April 19, 1920, 
Senator JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I just had my attention called to the fact that 
Senator COMER has introduced an amendment to the cultural 
appropriation bill, and that it has gone to conference, which, if it be- 
comes a law, will require that 50 per cent of cotton tendered on con- 
—. — must be of a grade of middling or above, and 50 per cent below 


As a cotton planter of your State— 

I think this gentleman owns some plantation property over 
in Concordia Parish, and possibly some in Tensas Parish— 
it strikes me that this would be extremely detrimental to the interests 
of the pouss: To get the other side of the matter, I asked my 
friend, Mr. J. W. Sanders, who manages and practically owns the 
cotton mills at Meridian, Kosciusko, Yazoo City, and Natchez, what he 
thought of it. He replied that it would be strictly to the interests 
of the cotton mills manufacturers, but would be very detrimental to the 
grower. The differential between the price of middling and low 
mid is now about 8 cents, while the actual spinnable difference 
is only about 2 cents or 3 cents. Mr. Sanders confirms my opinion that 
the 8-cent differential would be very greatly increased if the Comer 
amendment became a law. 

Your own experience the last few years has shown you that fre- 
quently the crop will not go as much as 50 per cent middling and 
above, and the last two years it has been much less than 50 per 
cent. Yet, under the Comer amendment, all in excess of 50 per cent 
would be outlawed. 

I wish you would think this matter over 5 and if possible see 
that the cotton-growing interests are given a fu hearing before the 
amendment is allowed to become a law. 

Sincerely yours, A. B. LEARNED, 
Natchez, Miss. 

I now ask permission, without reading, to insert in the 
Record an able editorial on this subject, entitled “ CoMER 
praises his pet,” which appeared in the Times-Picayune of New 
Orleans under date of the 27th instant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the edi- 
torial will be printed., 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La., of Apr. 27, 1920.] 

COMER PRAISES HIS PET. a 

Recently the Times-Picayune went to the defense of the cotton inter- 
ests of the South in opposition to a measure, both fathered and moth- 
ered by United States Senator B. B. Comer of Alabama, designed to 

t cotton spinners to skim the cream off of the cotton crop and 
eave the milk as a by-product in the farmers’ hands, without a defi- 
nite market and minus the protections now thrown around many hun- 
dreds of thousands of bales of merchantable, spinnable cotton. As we 

tained in our editorial, Senator Comer is a prominent, a millionaire, 
spinner, and the term ‘spinners’ contract“ was long ago accepted as a 
trade term in the cotton business meaning but one thing—a contract 


worded to place the whip handle in the mill man’s hand wherewith to 
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drive those who plow and plant and work and harvest the South’s great 


crop. 

W. pointed out some reasons why the Alabama legislator was tak- 
ing an astigmatic view of the South's interests, and in our 8 we 
scarce ni add, we are in accord with the great majority of the cotton 
ores of the South. Those who take Senator COMER’S view are very 

rgely those near enough the cotton mill districts of the Appalachian 
slope to come under the influence of mill domination. 

ur editorial evidently touched the quick, for the Senator arose in 
the Senate Chamber and went into an extended discussion of his pro- 
sed measure and “ strafed” violently all who would not remain blind 

o the trap set by his reenforced “ spinners’ contract.” 

The Senator's argument, and a one-sided discussion by others from 
the mill sector, brought out no new facts, and by their involutions and 
deviations managed to avoid the real point of our criticism. In fact, 
we only wish we commanded editorial space to give the Senator's talk 
paragraph by paragraph in order to point out seriatim thelr faulty 
reasoning. 

The germ of his defense, apparenuy was that the exclusion from 
tenderability on contract of cottons grading below 9 would tend 
to stabilize contracts by forcing spot cotton and futures into a closer 
unity of price. This, Senator Comer said, would make hedges safer 
and, as he saw it, would benefit all branches of the trade. 

Now, if the latter fact is true, pray how would the planter benefit 
who, by the chances of season and fate, had produced a crop of cotton 
that would grade below low middling and middling? According to the 
“Comer rider,” this cotton, in spite of the fact that Senator Comer’s 
own six cotton mills do spin such staple, would remain in the planter’s 
hands until taken at their own price by buyers from the Avondale 

or some others of their kind. We say “at their own price,” 
because, 88 cotton grading below the tenderable limit, the 
planter would unable to protect his holdings by hedges, and without 
— A could not borrow on his holdings and await a better 
market. 

One of Senator Comer’s first statements was that his company had 
made use of 25,000 bales of hedges during the season, Presumably 
this was not done merely as a pastime but because such transactions 
had a yalue—as, indeed, they most certainly had—and yet by means 
of his rider the Senator is striving to take away from the trade at 
large the sibility of such hedges in transactions involving many 
hundreds of thousands of bales of cotton now protected under the Lever 


wW. x 

In his effort to make a point the speaker returned to an outworn at- 
tack on the cotton exchanges, although his own statement as to the 
value of the hedge was enough in itself to disprove the old contention. 
Indeed, one has but to hark back to those distressful months at the 
beginning of the war, when the exchanges were closed, to recall in 
what an impasse the planters found themselves when there were no 
exchanges open to serye as a clearing house for cotton prices. We 
recall the “buy a bale” campaign, and the values that went almost to 
nothing at all because there existed no machinery to harmonize beliefs 
and melt them into that consensus that would determine price. 

“It is buying and consumption,” said Senator Comer, that make 
the price. It is not the poner of tendering it on the exchange.” 

In reply to tbat, and its disproof, we bave but to quote the statis- 
tics showing that the spread between good ordinary and middling cotton 
in 1918, when the former was still tenderable on contract, was 43 cents 
a pound, whereas on April 8 of the present year that spread was 133 
cents. Such was the depressing effect of nontenderability. The figures 
are eloquent! ; 

Mr. RANSDELL. I now haye a letter from former Senator 
LeRoy Percy, of Greenville, Miss. Itis a copy of a letter which 
was addressed by Senator Percy to the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Comer] on the Tth of this month. This copy was handed 
to me by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] at my 
request. I asked the Senator from Alabama if he would have 
any objection to my reading it in connection with my remarks, 
and he very kindly replied that he had no objection, although 
he said that the situation had changed in many particulars 
since this letter of Senator Percy was written, on the Tth of this 
month. E 

The letter is dated Greenville, Miss., April T, 1920, and I call 
the attention of Senators who knew ex-Senator Percy to it, 
because he is one of the ablest men who ever sat in this body. 
He served here only a brief time, but he impressed his great 
intellectuality, independence of thought, and high character on 
eyeryone who met him, 

Senator B. B. COMER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR: I beg te acknowledge receipt of your letter in regard 
to your amendment to the cotton-futures act and I appreciate your 
writing me in reference to the matter, and I have read with much in- 
terest the synopsis of your argument in favor of the amendment. 

I am in thorough accord with you as to the purpose to be subserved 
by the cotton exchanges. They are intended to be a barometer of the 
market and the business usufruct of the futures market consists in its 
being a barometer of prices on the hedging of sales and 8 and 
I further agree with you that there should be no modification in the 
sense of making looser the present contract. Our only point of differ- 
ence is, I believe, that the present contract makes the exchange a better 
barometer of actual conditions than the contract with your proposed 
amenlment, 


The present contract makes the exchange a better barometer, 
says Senator Percy, than the proposed amendment. 

The present contract is the result of some years of effort to secure 
the passage of legislation which would prevent cotton prices from reck- 
less manipulation by gamblers. 

Senators thought that we had accomplished that when we 
put through the Smith-Lever bill several years ago. We worked 
at it hard, as I have already stated, and we thought we had 
accomplished it. Senator Percy evidently thought the same. 
He proceeds: 


Under the present contract, if you do not take the grade you 
need in your business, you get one you can sell; you do not get 
junk, as they used to get before the Smith-Lever law was 
enacted. 

1 = COMER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCorarcx in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Just let me finish this sentence, and then 
I will yield. 

Junk cotton can not be tendered on contracts, and yet the range 
given the seller in grades is sufficient to permit of his always being 
uble to fill his contracts. 

I yield now to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. COMER. The Senator said just now that only 20,000 
bales had been put on the New Orleans Exchange, certificated by 
the Bureau of Markets. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is what the Bureau of Marlwts 
furnished me a statement of, 20,744 bales. 

Mr. COMER. Say, 25,000? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; 20,744. 

Mr. COMER. All right, say, 20,744. What I wish to bring 
out is that, of course, they have sold millions of bales, and they 
have had certificated only 20,744 bales. I am saying that to show 
you that the exchange does not propose to deliver any cotton. 
That is what I am after, and when I said very few bales had 
been delivered, practically none, that is what I meant. I meant 
comparatively none of the higher grade had been delivered. 
They have 20,744 certificated, but they have sold millions of 
bales, and they do not mention what they have done in New 
York. There are less than 10,000 bales of cotton there certifi- 
cated, and yet there are millions sold, thus showing the ab- 
surdity of delivering cotton through the exchanges to the spin- 
ner or anyone else. I gave you permission to read the Percy 
letter, and I am glad you did, but will you read Mr. Welsh’s 
letter also? j 

Mr. RANSDELL, I have not his letter. 

Mr. COMER. I will give it to you. 

Mr. RANSDELL. You can read it in your own time. I am 
going to yield the floor in a few moments, and then you 
can read anything you desire. : 

In reply to the Senator, I do not care to go into the explaun- 
tion again. I have made it once, and I do not care to repeat it. 
But the Senator gave the impression very plainly, in the extract 
from his speech which I have quoted, that the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange did not have anything to do with any but the 
low grades, nothing except middling and above, and I got from 
the Bureau of Markets the certification for the past year, since 
the amendment to the Smith-Lever law went into effect, and I 
read it. Now, I am going to let the Senator make his own 
explanation in his own time. I decline te yield further. I 
have certainly been very generous, and the Senator can go ahead 
in his own time. 

Mr. COMER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr: RANSDELL. Mr. Percy goes on to say: 


Without accurate data on hand, I am inclined to question the state- 
ment that two-thirds of the cotton crop runs middling to good middling. 
My impression is that more than 50 per cent is below middling. That 
the present price of futures is below spots and the fact that the distant 
months are lower than the near months is not due to the ability to 
tender low-grade cotton on the contracts. This is shown by the fact 
that there is no low-grade cotton in New York; no tenderable cotton 
sufficient to depress prices. 

The former normal conditions which made the distant months carry 
higher prices to represent the carrying charges on cotton do not exist, 
for the reason that the world is slow to concede— 


Here is the sort of a statesman he is— 
that present prices are justified— 


A great cotton convention in Alabama said that the manufac- 
turers could afford to pay 60 cents for cotton. Mr, Percy says: 


The world is slow to concede that 28 prices are justified, and 
the expectation Is that there will be a break in the price of spot cotton 
which will be reflected in lower prices of contracts, and this expecta- 
tion operates to make distant months haye lower values, each month as 
it is reached, being forced up to the value of spot cotton, because each 
month the bears find that they have been disappointed in the price of 
spot cotton being lowered, and that no spot cotton can be bought to 
tender on the contracts. 

I believe that the amendment to the present contract would make 
dealings fewer, and the freqaency of transactions on the exchanges is 
beneficial to the producer simply as affording information as to prices 
and their fluctuation. Since the present contract has been made there 
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has been no breaking of the market on tenders in any considerable 
amount of spot cotton. To make the contract harder to fill for the 
seller would lessen the number of transactions, and would in all 
probability make the contracts reflect a higher value than the average 
value of spot cotton that the trade has become accustomed to; further- 
more, the trade has become accustomed to the present contract, and it 
is the same conract which is in use in Liverpool. I do not believe it 
would be made a better barometer in reflecting the prices of the actual 
cotton by the amendment. 

This gentleman is certainly not one of those members of the 
cotton exchange referred to by the Senator. He was an orna- 
ment to the Senate some years ago. He is one of the best 
lawyers in the South, one of its largest cotton producers, one 
of the men who has the greatest quantity of spot cotton to sell, 
and he has been a very close student all his life of all the prob- 
lems connected with cotton, for he lives in the city of Green- 
ville, Miss., in the center of the finest cotton belt on earth. 
There is nothing comparable anywhere to the Delta lands of 
the Mississippi Valley. The city of Greenville is in the center 
of this rich section, and Leroy Percy has all of his life been 
connected in the most intimate way with cotton, as a producer, 
as a handler, as a lawyer representing cotton people, and he 
certainly knows whereof he speaks. He adds: 

However, I do not believe that any grave disaster would result from 
the adoption of the amendment. It is simply a case that well enough 
had better be let alone. My own interest is as a cotton producer. I 
do not entertain the idea that there is anything sinister in the 
amendment or that it is designed to eperate in favor of the spinners. 
It is a pleasure to find a law proposed by one who has made a careful 
study of the subject, as you have evidently done. The ends which we 


both desire are the same. 
Cordially, yours, Leroy Parcy. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. RANSDELL. In just one second I will yield. I wish to 
indorse most heartily the closing paragraph of this letter of 
Senator Percy. I know not whether the amendment is going 
to produce good. I certainly do not believe that the able and 
honorable Senator from Alabama had any sinister motive in 
offering it. I am certain that he did not. I am making no 
charge against the spinners. I am simply asking that this 
great question be studied with care, every opportunity being 
given to both sides to be heard before it is acted upon. 

I now yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. I understood the Senator a short time ago to 
state that at a convention of cotton growers held last week in 
Alabama it was set forth that the manufacturers could well 
afford to pay 60 cents a pound for their product. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I said that they passed a resolution saying 
that in substance. They did not state cotton ought to bring 60 
cents a pound, but that, considering the prices at which the man- 
ufactured products_are being sold, the manufacturers could well 
afford to pay 60 cents a pound for raw cotton. That was said 
in that convention. 

Mr. MOSES. In the course of the discussion which took 
place in that convention was there given any basis of cost of 
production of the finished textiles which led to that conclusion? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I did not attend that meeting of the con- 
vention, and can not say whether there was or not. I know 
that a great many people were there from the big cotton manu- 
facturing States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, all of which manufacture a con- 
siderable amount of cotton, I met some of the manufacturers 
myself, but I was not present at the meeting where this resolu- 
tion was passed, and I can not say what discussions were held 
in regard to it. 

Mr. MOSES. Nor can the Senator state whether the manu- 
facturers who were there offered any protest against this 
effort? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not say that. All I know is that the 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. MOSES. I merely wish to remark, Mr. President, that 
if that price were to obtain for cotton, I happen to know of 
a single manufacturing establishment in the State which I 
have the honor in part to represent where the raw material for 
a year’s supply would be increased about $30,000,000, if such 
an increase should take place as the Senator has indicated. 

Mr. RANSDELL. In conclusion I wish to state that the 
Smith-Lever bill as amended March 4, 1919, is the result of 
several years of careful study and consideration of the subject 
and that the cotton-future market and the cotton trade gen- 
erally, including the producer and spinner, are enjoying a period 
of great prosperity. 

I am opposed to the Comer amendment, for I maintain that 
it will have the opposite effect upon the producer than that 
which Senator Comer contends. If such a bill is enacted into 
law, the trading in price-insurance contracts will become so 
restricted as to ultimately destroy entirely the functions of 


cotton exchanges as useful and necessary bodies to the trade 


at large. 


The Comer amendment should be given a general hearing of 
all interests in every branch of the cotton trade before the 
proper committees of Congress, If after such a hearing and 
due investigation it is found that it has the merits claimed 
for it by its author and adherents, it should be enacted into 
law. On the contrary, if it has no merit, and I contend that 
it has not, it should be discarded, certainly for the present. 


NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national 
budget system and an independent audit of Government accounts, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I thoroughly appreciate the great 
importance of trying to settle any disputed questions- relating 
to cotton production and sale. It seems to me impossible, how- 
ever, following the debate, and the colloquy which resulted 
from it, to settle it this afternoon; and inasmuch as the unfin- 
ished business before the Senate happens to be the considera- 
tion of the bill known as the budget bill, I thought perhaps it 
would not be entirely out of place to consume a few moments 
of the afternoon to discuss the question actually before the 
Senate. 

Also, not to draw a parallel exactly but repeating my full 
appreciation of the importance of everything connected with 
cotton production and the cotton industry, I wish to modestly 
draw the attention of the Senate to a situation that I think 
must be obvious and self-evident, that there is no question, not 
excluding cotton, so important to the American people to-day 
as to make an honest endeavor, and it must be made by Con- 
gress, to lower the expense of maintaining and administering 
the Government. 

I feel, Mr. President, that the adoption of a businesslike 
budget will have a direct effect upon all the difficult problems 
that are now facing Congress and which, to a great extent, 
are responsible for the unrest in the country. Upon the amount 
of expenditures on the part of the Government, of course, de- 
pends entirely the amount of taxes we must exact from the 
public. To-day the great spirit of unrest, while it can be 
traced of course to many causes, fundamentally, I believe, is 
based on this cause—a realization upon the part of all classes 
of people, rich and poor alike, that the Government is not 
administered economically and that the public is receiving but 
a small proportion in results for the amount of money they are 
paying the Government. I do not believe the American people 
would greatly complain of their taxes if they were not con- 
vinced by so many evidences that in actual results but a small 
percentage of the money expended benefits them or that we 
receive in even a small degree our money’s worth. 

The budget bill, as prepared by the special committee and 
generally outlined by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCor- 
MICK] yesterday, is not a panacea for all the evils of extrava- 
gance of government, but it will do one thing, and the accom- 
plishment of that one thing, in my judgment, is more important 
to-day in connection with all our responsibilities than perhaps 
the passage of any individual measure, to whatever subject 
it may relate, and that is the centralizing of responsibility. 

My short experience in Washington causes me to believe 
that the greatest activity here is evading responsibility—I do 
not mean in the Houses of Congress, but in the various execu- 
tive departments of the Government—what we call on the 
street “passing the buck.” It is absolutely impossible for the 
Government ever to conduct its affairs on anything resembling 
a business plan or business principle unless we centralize re- 
sponsibility and can call on some departmental official as being 
actually responsible for matters connected with his department, 

In our investigations in preparing the budget bill or in some 
allied investigations, just as an illustration, we discovered 
that there were forty-odd departments, boards, bureaus, or 
commissions engaged in activities connected with public health. 
There were twenty-odd boards, departments, and commissions 
engaged in matters of commerce. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator to repeat the number 
they found engaged in public-health work? 

Mr. EDGE. If I am correct in my recollection it was 47. 

Mr. CURTIS. I may state that I asked the question of one 
of the representatives of the Health Department before the 
Committee on Appropriations, and he stated to that com- 
mittee that there were 47 in the District of Columbia engaged 
in health-service work or work related to that subject. 

Mr. EDGE. I appreciate the confirmation from the Senator 
from Kansas. Of course it is perfectly obvious that with such 
a condition existing proper results can not be obtained: As I 
recall, these 47 different bureaus, boards, commissions, or de- 
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partments were under three or four different Cabinet port- 
folios absolutely unrelated to each other, naturally in no way 
concerned with each other's activities, overlapping in such man- 
ner that of course the result can be nothing but waste of public 
money, and, in addition to the waste of public money, and 
which is equally as important, gross inefficiency. - 

I believe, returning to the main point, that it will have a 
wonderful moral effect on the present state of mind of all the 
American people if we do adopt the budget plan of administer- 
ing the Government, and through that action they recognize 
that their Congress is preparing to transform the Government 
of their country, their Government, into something resembling 
a business organization, with its consequent saving. 

Taxes—again may I draw attention to that certainly self- 
evident fact—must represent expenditures. The Government 
can not make money. The Goyernment’s function is to spend 
money, Whenever the Government attempts to make money, as 
evidenced by our railroad experiment, we lose money, There- 
fore there is no way ever to cut down the present range of 
taxation unless it is by reducing the expenditures through the 
Congress in Washington, 

In defense of this body it is not in a position to systematically 
or scientifically reduce expenditures until the demands are 
brought to Congress after and with a careful, businesslike re- 
view, that every successful business organization must have if 
the business is to be successful. 

The system under the bill is perfectly simple. To sum it all 
up in a few words, it provides, in effect, that when boards, 
bureaus, departments, and commissions apply for appropria- 
tions through the heads of their departments they are assem- 
bled in the Treasury Department, selected for the purpose of a 
general consideration of the demands, There they are taken 
in hand by a department of the budget, which department 
should be equipped, of course, with a staff prepared to give 
carefwl consideration to the requests and the demands of all the 
activities of the Government. A certain time is given for that 
consideration. 

Yor the first time, so far as I know, in the history of the Goy- 
ernment, one board with one head is enabled to put down on the 
table the entire business of the United States and is able to say 
where it is overlapping and is able to determine where its re- 
sponsibilities could be bronght together and properly consoli- 
dated, Then the Secretary of the Treasury, with that infor- 
mation all in detail carefully prepared, showing the business 
of the Government altogether, is permitted under the bill to 
make changes, to make reductions, to make consolidations, or 
to otherwise change the general budget as it appears to him it 
justifies, . 

It then goes to the President. The President, the head of the 
Government, of course it is assumed, has been giving some care 
and attention to the preliminary making up of the budget, so 
that when it actually reaches him as the head of the business 
he discusses it with his Cabinet officers, the Secretary of the 
Treasury particularly. He has his own ideas of the policy of 
the Government, or he should have, with the result that he 
also has the power to prune these estimates, to suggest actual 
changes, to recommend consolidations, and to generally assemble 
the business of the Government for the second time, and then 
he transmits it to Congress. N 

In no way is Congress curtalled in its opportunity or power 
to change the budget. Personally I think that is a mistake, but 
I am not going to discuss that because that is probably going a 
little too far. I would not adopt exactly the English system, 
or the British system, where Parliament can make, only under 
certain conditions, changes, but I would to some extent adopt 
it, and ultimately this Government, in my judgment, will 
adopt it. But for the present we are going perhaps far enough 
to have the benefit of a careful investigation of all requests 
made by the budget bureau, supervised by the head of the 
budget, revised by the Secretary of the Treasury, again con- 
sidered by the President of the United States, and then sent 
to Congress. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] presented an amend- 
ment to the bill yesterday which I think, if constitutional—I 
sincerely hope it is—will be helpful to Congress, providing 
that the Bureau of Efficiency, I think it is called, shall be more 
directly under the control, or at least at the call, of Congress 
than it is under present conditions, so that when we receive this 
budget we can call in the Efficiency Bureau and ask to have 
further investigations made of certain items or certain depart- 
ments of which we are not entirely satisfied as it appears to 
us. Then Congress, of course, can exercise its function, as it 


always has. 


I think the Appropriation Committees in Congress could be 
reduced, but that enn come in the future, especially if we have 
this scientific budget actually presented to us in this form. 

Mr. President, I would have preferred what is generally 
termed an Executive budget. My idea may not be entirely 
practical for a large unit like the Government of the United 
States or a great country such as ours, but I believe absolutely, 
as I said at the outset, in centering responsibility. I would like 
to see the President of the United States not alone carrying 
out those responsibilities which we all know, of course, under 
the Constitution he must assume, but I would like to see him 
the actual head of the great big business of the United States. 
There is no greater business on earth than the business of 
government, and there is no business on earth that has greater 
opportunity to help all classes of business in the country than 
has the Government business of the country. 

We are only confined within the limits of the Constitution, 
and that is a fairly liberal document. I would like to see the 
President of the United States realize, through such legislation, 
that he was the head of this big business, and that when he 
presented a budget he presented with it his ideas of the policy 
for the coming year, which would be administered by his 
separate departments, the seven or eight portfolios represented 
by his Cabinet officers, and that Congress would have that com- 
plete scheme brought before them, and would, I believe, as a 
result, to some extent at least, enter into the enthusiasm and 
possibilities of conducting the Government from that angle. 
Congress would be giving up none of its prerogatives, but would 
be working more in harmony with the spirit of this progressive 
age. f 

But we are getting negrer it under this bill. We are placing 
the responsibility solely first with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and I do not think it is a bad plan as a starter, because I 
appreciate that the Government of the country is a very, very 
large affair, with many ramifications and responsibilities. 

So, Mr. President, I do hope that the Senate will expeditiously. 
consider and pass the bill, and that the conferees of the two 
Houses, the House already having passed a bill, will, without un- 
necessary or needless delay, agree on a conference report, and 
that there will radiate out to the country a realization of the 
fact that Congress has met the demand of many years; that Con- 
gress is establishing what you might now call a real policy in 
the conduct and administration of its business, that must at- 
tract and receive the approval of all classes of citizens and mem- 
bers of every political party. 

I think the moral effect of the passage of the bill for the es- 
tablishment of a budget system will be wonderful, especially in 
view of the feeling that now prevails throughout the country 
of waste and extravagance. The mere fact that under it the 
people will recognize that taxes must be ultimately reduced 
through the curtailment of expenses by wiping out, I hope, 
many useless activities and consolidating others, will in itself 
have an effect which must be a great satisfaction to the country 
in these days when there is so much unrest. 

Only a few years before the recent war, as we well remember, 
a Congress was referred to in the newspapers throughout the 
land as a “billion-dollar Congress.” To-day we face in this 
Congress requests for appropriations amounting to over $5,000,- 
000,000. We are cutting expenditures down as best we can with 
the meager information under which we have to operate—and 
the paucity of the information is absolutely indefensible—but we 
ean not cut down taxes or talk about cutting down taxes until 
we cut down expenditures permanently, And we can not cut 
down expenditures materially until we install a common-sense 
business management in this great Government of the people of 
the United States. 

I am confident the final adoption of this proposed act in both 
Houses of Congress will have an effect on the country generally 
and instill a confidence that will be of great, enduring, and last- 
ing benefit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think this is a 
time for congratulation. The question of the establishment of 
a national budget has been agitated for a great many years. 
The necessities for it haye been apparent to everyone who 
has given any study to the question. It now appears as though 
we are going to establish a budget system; it seems that the 
pending bill is going to pass the Senate practically without 
opposition. I repeat, I think this is a time for congratulation, 
and I feel glad that I have had an opportunity, in an humble 
way, to serve upon the committee which has presented the bill. 
The bill itself has been discussed at great length by our able 
chairman, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben] has just made an excel- 
lent presentation of some of the features of the bill and the 


necessities for it; so at this late hour I do not believe that 
I should take up the time of the Senate by any general dis- 
cussion. 

I believe, however, that the country would like to know just 
what the material features of the bill are, and I do not know 
of any better way of getting that information before the coun- 
try in a concise form than by haying printed in the Recorp a 
portion of the report of the committee which reported the bill. 
It is not long, but it sets forth the contents of the bill and 
analyzes the purpose of each particular section. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that there may be printed in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks that portion of the report of the com- 
mittee down to where the comparative tables are stated on 
page 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenprrcx in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Report to accompany H. R. 9783. 

The Special Committee on the National Budget, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national budget system and 
an independent audit of Government accounts, and for other purposes, 
which the House October 21, 1919, having considered the same, 
rere favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do pass 
with an amendment. x 

The committee feel that it is unnecessary to present in this 
facts or arguments in favor of a national budget system for the Fed- 
eral Government. The need for budgetary reform is obvious and we 
are MOONE in sympathy with the general bopo sought to be ac- 
complish: by the House bill. The problem for the committee has 
been one of method—of, how best to adopt the budget idea to our ex- 
isting practices in financial administration. 

The committee has heard the opinions of persons familiar with the 
problem of budget legislation and has carefully studied the several 
aspects of budini ing. While agreeing with the general theor 
of the House bill, fixing upen the President the ultimate nsi- 
bility for the preparation and submission of the annual budget, the 
committee deem it advisable to redraft that e of the bill 
which deals with the preparation of estimates and to revise in great 
part the other portion which proyides for an accounting and audit 
oftice independent of the Treasury. The provisions of the House bill 
are written in rather more general terms than those recommended by 
the committee of the Senate. The bill as revised by the Senate com- 
mittee is carefully related to existing law. a considerable portion of 
the bill being actual reenactment, with such revision as was obviously 
necessary. 

THE BUDGET BUREAU. 

The House bill provides that the budget bureau shall be placed in 
the office of the President of the United States and immediately 
under his personal direction. This must be upon the assumption 
that the President himself would pee the budget, with the 
assistance of the director of the budget bureau and his staff, who 
would serve as the President's agents in gathering the necessary facts. 
The President himself would be required frequently to make decisions 
upon various questions arising in the several departments of the 
Government. 

The committee has recommended (sec. 3) that the budget bureau 
be placed in the Treasury Department instead of in the President's 
office for reasons which to the committee seem conclusive. The com- 
mittee believe that the President, who is the most heavily burdened 
Executive in the world, would not be able to give the personal attention 
necessary to the proper oversight of the budget bureau without slighting 
the conduct of the general business of the country abroad and at home. 
If, under these circumstances, a large measure of responsibility were 
assumed By the director of the budget bureau, there would arise 
certain very obvious difficulties. The director of the budget would 
not be a member of the Cabinet, in conference with which the President 
would formulate his budget policy. As a subordinate officer he would 
be called upon from time to time to set his judgment against that of a 
member of the Cabinet. He could maintain that judgment against the 
judgment of the heads of the several departments only by constant 
appeals to the President. If the President were to maintain the opinion 
oF the director of the budget against that of the hend of the de- 
partment upon any serious issue, the resignation of the member of the 
Cabinet would naturally follow. In short, a budget bureau in the 
office of the President would be an anomaly in the Government. 

The committee believe that if the budget bureau were in the Treasury 
Department the fam number of differences between the Treasury 
and the other departments regarding the estimates of expenditure 
would be adjusted without appeal to the President. It is the practice 
of other Governments, as it was formerly the practice of the Gov- 

ment of the United States, to vest in the treasury or finance de- 

rtment the responsibility for the collection of revenues and for the 
preparation of estimates of expenditure. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, under the bill, would resume the powers and responsibilities 
exercised by Alexander Hamilton and his immediate successors, the 
responsibilities exercised by the corresponding officer in other Govern- 
ments, and would survey the whole field of revenue and expenditure. 
He would be present in Cabinet meeting during the formulation of the 
budget plans of the administration, and present at the successive meet- 
ings when the plans might be modified to meet any exigencies which 
might arise. The great burden of taxation now imposed, and the great 
burden of taxation likely to be laid on the people, even though great 
economies may be achieved in the next ensuing years, require a more 
constant and intimate correlation of expenditure to income than has 
been necessary during the last generation. 

The committee at first believed that it would be wise to provide in 
the bill that the Treasury should be divested of certain duties not 
germane to its primary functions, and planned to transfer the Bureau 
of Public Health, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the General 
Supply Committee, and the Office of the Supervising Architect from 
the Treasury to the Interior Department. But in view of the proba- 
bility of general legislation looking to the reorganization and better 
coordination of the executive departments it was decided that it would 
be inadvisable at this time to anticipate such general reorganization 
by remoying these bureaus and services from the Treasury. The com- 
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mittee calls the attention of the Senate to the fact that the bill pro- 
vides for a restoration, rather than a new grant, of authority to the 
Treasury, Under the act of September 2. 1789, establishing the 
Treasury Department, the Secretary had the powers and duties re- 

rding the estimates of expenditures and revenue now proporsi to 

restored to him, This act was confirmed by the act of May 10, 1800, 
which appears to have been recognized by the act of August 26, 1842, 
which established the fiscal year of the Treasury, as well as by the 
act of January T, 1846, which provided for the printing of the annual 
estimates. Indeed, it — tee that this ee of authority was never 
directly repealed, although the exercise of the authority was gradually 
relinquished and its continued exercise, therefore, was not provided 
for in the revision of the statutes of 1874. 

Other variations from the House bill may be noted as follows: 

1. There is provided instead of the director and an assistant director 

of the budget bureau, a commissioner, and two assistant commission- 
ers, who shall be appointed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who shall hold office for a term of six years. 
— ray) em loyees of the bureau are placed under the civil-service 
rules, „ . 
2. There is provided in each of the departments and establishments 
of the Government “a general financial secretary," who shall have 
supervision over the formulation and the preparation of the budget 
estimates for his respective department or establishment. This is to 
insure careful scrutiny and coordination of effort in arriving at the 
financial needs of the spending departments. (Sec. 5.) 

3. The head of each department and establishment is further re- 
quired to study, analyze, and revise his budget estimates before they 
are finally submitted to the commissioner of the budget. This is in 
order to fix the responsibility upon the department heads for the finan- 
cial demands which they propose to make upon the Treasury. (Sec. 6.) 

4. On or before October each year the head of each department 
and establishment is required to submit to the commissioner of the 
budget “his final revised budget estimates for the ensuing fiscal year.” 

Sec, 6.) 

5. The head of the departments are further required, when their 
budget estimates are in excess of existing appropriations, or when they 
are br inne a new, to set forth in detail, by means of a note, the reasons 
why such increase or new item is requested. (Sec. 9.) 

6. It is made the pu of the Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe 
a uniform system of rules and regulations regarding the form and the 
moroa. of the preparation and submission of budget estimates. 
(Sec, . 

7. The commissioner of the budget takes over the functions of the 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants in so far as they relate to the 
estimates. (Sec. 11.) 

. On or before November 1 of each year the commissioner of the 
budget is required to report the results of his investigations regarding 
the organization activities and methods of business of the various 
services of the Government in the interest of securing economy and 
efficiency to the Secretary of the Treasury. He is also uired on 
that date to submit to the Secretary of the Treasury the budget esti- 
mates which have been submitted to him. (See. 12.) 

9. It is made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to “ revise, 
consolidate, unify, coordinate. reduce, or otherwise to change any item 
or items of the budget estimates submitted to him” in the interest of 
economy and to prevent waste, extravagance, loss, or duplication. 


(See. 13.) 
year the Secretary of the Treas- 


10. On or before November 20 each 
ury is required to submit to the President the budget estimates in the 
form of a national budget. The bill prescribes the general form and 
content of this budget. This is done to insure the submission to Con- 
gress of a real budget setting forth the condition of the Treasury, both 
as to expenditure, revenue, and public debt; past, present, and recom- 
mended appropriations; comparative tables and such other financial 
data as may seem adyisable. (Sec. 15.) 

11. The President is given explicit authority to change the form or 
the contents of the budget in any respect as he may deem proper. 
The purpose of this provision is more completely to fix upon the Presi- 
dent the responsibility for the budget recommendations, (Sec. 17.) 

12. The resident is required, on or before December 10, to submit 
the budget to Congress. (Sec. 18.) 

13. The Secretary of the Treasury is required wo prepare a codifica- 
. of the laws relating to the expenditures of the vernment. (Sec. 
20.) 

It is the general purpose of the bill to fix upon the President and 
his administration the legal and 8 responsibility for the sum 
and the detail of the estimates of expenditure proposed to Congress, 
and to fix no less clearly upon Congress responsibility for the appro- 
priations authorized. 

The bill, if it become law, in no sense will impair either the authority 
or the responsibility of Congress. It presumes that the President, in 
conference with his Cabinet, will adopt a fiscal porter conformable to 
his general program; it presumes that there will be laid before the 
Cabinet the estimates of the revenues for the ensuing fiscal year, as 
well as preliminary and tentative estimates for expenditure by the sev- 
eral departments, The President, in conference with his Cabinet, must 
determine the sum of the budget—the total of expenditure to be pro- 
posed to Congress—us well as the sums proposed to expended by 
the several executive departments of the Government. This will re- 
quire at the same time decision whether recommendation shall be made 
to Congress to continue the existing sum of taxation, to reduce, or to 
increase it. 

Doubtless no preliminary estimate of revenue and expenditure will 
be absolutely accurate, As time elapses during the preparation of the 
budget the allotments proposed for the several departments and their 
subdivisions will be subject to modification. It is here that the Secre- 
sary of the Treasury, the commissioner of the budget, and his staff 
will render their most useful service, in association with the heads of 
departments and the “general financial secretary" or departmental 
budget officer provided in the bill. 


A BUDGET POLICY, 


As the President and Cabinet in conference will 88 deter- 
mine not Maes ge) general budgetary policy of the administration but 
the sums to allotted to the several departments or establishments, 
so will the head of each department or establishment, through his 
“financial secretary,” begin the preparation of the estimates for the 
department or establishment. The budget bureau, through its repre- 
sentative, will bring to the several departments, their burcau chiefs and 
“financial secretaries,” the experience and practice of all the other 
departments, drawing attention to duplications or multiplications of 
work, to economies achieved or achievable, and to examples of adminis- 
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trative efficiency or inefficiency. It should be manifest that the 8 
bureau is not concerned with policy, but with its fulfillment; with the 
it ig and correlation of information for the benefit of the depart- 
ments. 


yagance, or 
duplication of work w of 
the Treasury may call his colleagues’ attention to the subject, and, 
if necessary, exercise the authority to revise and eliminate items which 
is conferred upon him by the bill, 
THE SUBMISSION OF ESTIMATES. 


On or before October 1 each year the heads of the d tments will 
submit their budget estimates to the commissioner of the budget accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The commissioner of the budget, with his staff, having been 
in contact with the spending departments throughout the entire year. 
will be already familiar with the budget estimates, many of which will 
have been under discussion from time to time. e es tes will to 
this extent be in the nature of summaries of decisions arrived at by 
conference between the budget bureau and the bureau chiefs and be- 
tween the heads of 2 and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The bill provides for this interplay of human contact and the exercise 
ef common sense in arriving at an economical and businesslike pro- 
gram of expenditure. 

Between October 1 and November 20 the commissioner of the budget, 
with his assistants, working under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, will carefully go over all of the estimates and work them 
up into proper budgetary form, making such revisions and changes as 


necessary. ing this time further conferences with the spending de- 
partments will be 5 By November 20 the budget will have 
reached that stage where it has been approved not only by the Secretary 


of the Treasury but also by his colleagues in the Cab 
consideration of the President. 

On or before November 20 the Secretary of the Treasury is required 
to submit to the President this budget according to the form and 
method provided in the bill. The President is given explicit authority 
to make any revisions, modifications, or changes as he may see fit, 
From this date it becomes the President's wine, ed in fact as well as in 
CER On or before December 10 the Presi: t is required to sub- 
mit the 


budget to Congress. 
THE PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE BUDGET. 
Congress will thus have before it the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent in the form of a national budget, nE: forth the financial needs 
of the Government in a clearly understandable form, with such addi- 
tional facts and figures as may be necessary to throw light upon past 
and prospective transactions. The estimates, instead of coming to 
Congress uncompared, unrelated, and unrevised, representing the - 
sonal views and aspirations of bureau chiefs, will laid before Con- 
gress in the form of a pro business program of government, alread. 
revised and coordinated in the interest of economy and efficiency an 
the reduction of taxation. 

This bill does not in any way abridge the authority of Con over 
appropriations. pros will be at liberty, as now, to revise or in- 
crease the budget mates or add new items to them. What attitude 
Congress takes on this question is not a matter of legislation but of 
rule. It is within the sole province of each House of Con to de- 
cide whether it will modify the existing rules and committees estab- 
lished for the consideration of appropriation bills. 

THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE. 


The committee is in entire harmony with the principle given expres- 
sion in the House bill that an ind dent audit is an essental part 
of any budget program; and pro n has been made accordingly in 
the committee bill. 

The House bill proposes to transfer to an independent accounting 

rtment the duties and functions as well as the personnel of the 
offices of the Comptroller of the Treasury and the six auditors of the 
Department. The same provision appears in the committee 
This independent accounting establishment, however, is designated 


et, ready for the 


bill. 
in the committee bill as the Bn accounting office instead of the 
accounting department as in the House bill. s change is made in 


view of the special significance which attaches in Government termin- 


ology to the word “ ba pair Aa 

. the committee is in agreement with the proposat contained 
in the House bill to transfer the so-called accounting officers of the 
Treasury to an independent establishment, it feels strongly that such 
a change will only partially satisfy the deficiencies now in the 
audit of public accounts. The House proposals merely bring er 
under one head, independent of the executive departments, a number 
of powers now exercised by separate offices in the Treasury Department. 
It seems to the committee that it is no less important to extend the 
authority of the accounting officers than to concentrate powers which 


dy & 

Such a concentration of powers and authority is, of course, very 
desirable and should be effected; but it is questionable whether this 
step alone would result in any considerable improvement, since it would 
affect only that portion of the accounting work of the Government 
which is involved in the audit and settlement of accounts of fiscal 
officers and claims against the United States. 

THE ACCOUNTING ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Generally, speaking, the financial ‘and accounting establishment of 
the Uni States Government includes: (a) The collecting, disburs- 
ing, and Sry agencies attached to the various executive branches; 
(b) the bookkeeping divisions of bureaus and offices, which are de- 
not an to maintain adequate records of the appropriations and funds 
of the respective bureaus and offices for administrative purposes as 
well as to facilitate the preparation of estimates and reports to Con- 
gress; (c) the reviewing organizations established within the depart- 
ments to insure administrative supervision of the financial transac- 
tions of subordinate officers; and (d) the accounting and recordin 
offices of the Treasury whose function it is to settle all accounts o 
fiscal officers and claims against the various departments, and to main- 
tain complete summary records of 3 ons and funds, of rev- 
— and expenditures, of the public debt, and of balances of fiscal 
officers. 

THE HOUSE BILL, 

The House bill affects only the offices last mentioned; that is, the 
accounting offices of the „including the office of the Comp- 
War Department, the 


Treasury, 
troller of the Treasury, the Auditor for 


Auditor for the Navy Department, the Auditor for the Interior De- 
partment, the Auditor for the Treasury Department, the Auditor for 
mo 5 Department, and the Auditor for the State and Other 
t has been repeatedly pointed out that the principal defects of the 
Government accounting stem result from the nce of unified 
control and from the sion of — tion 4 authority and respon- 
ty amo numerous officials each of whom has effectually ex- 
satisfactory system of 


Goverment accounting shold have us tay 
un shou ve as its underlyin rin 
investment of final ‘and exclusive authority and 2 nsib tree ant 
accounting and auditing operations in a single official: and this prin- 
Cise of an undivided control ever ALIUT RANIN DAES en f 8 
co: over 
heads of departments and establishments, gi „5 


LACK OF UNIFORM ACCOUNTING. 
The Government has 


regularity. 
The law requires that the accounts of fiscal officers and claims again 
the United States shall receive two separate and independent au et 
one ae ei a 5 8 poken of as the 
dministra examination; the other by the accountin cers 
Treasury, usually alluded to as the Treasury examination, pier 
With respect to the administrative examination it would be fair to 
say that as many systems and plans of auditing the accounts of dis- 
bursing and collecting officers and claims azainst the United States are 
in vogue to-day as there are se te agencies of government. In some 
cases the administrative examination is a complete and full examina- 
tion; in some cases it is woefully inadequate; and in other cases it 
The: EAEE of tbe Trea ination is divi lepart 
e conduct of the sury exam on ded along d - 
mental lines among six auditors, each one of whom has excl 
diction in the au 


„ they have the responsi- 
bility for the settlement of accounts. The control exercised by the 


8 of the Treasury bears an appellate relationship to the six 
rs. He reviews, on appeal, settlements made by them in the first 
instance, and modifies and revises such settlements in his discretion. 
He renders advance decisions at the request of disbursing officers and 
heads of departments and establishments on the applicability of ap- 
propriations to specific purposes and on other matters relating to the 
expenditure of public funds. 
WANT OF COORDINATION. 

Since the auditing and acconnting functions are scattered among 
seven offices, there is little coordination of effort among the Treasury 
accounting officers. The House bill would correct this particular de- 
fect. But this is probably the least impertant of the defects of the 
present arrangement. 

If new provisions are to be made for the accounting establishment 
of the United States at this or any other time, they should accomplish 
a concentration of authori over all Federal accounting activities. 
They should confer upon a single official the power to prescribe and to 
supervise departmental methods of bookkeeping and of examinin 
claims and accounts of fiscal officers. They should require this offic’ 
to keep the Government's books of gen accounts of appropriations 
and funds, of revenues and expenditures, of the public debt, and of 
fiscal officers. should provide for advance decisions to fiscal 
officers and to heads of departments, and for the review upon appeal 
of the settlement of accounts and claims made in routine order. It is 
the feeling of the committee that the House bill is deficient in that it 
accomplishes none of these things. The committee has, therefore, in- 
serted In the bill additional provisions, which it believes necessary to 
bring about a proper reorganization of the accounting system of the 
Government, - 

THE SENATE BILL, 


The bill as revised proposes to create an independent establishment 
to be known as the general accounting office, which will take over the 
powers and duties now exercised an rformed by the Comptroller 
of the Treasury and the six Auditors of the Treasury Department in 

recisely the same fashion as is bed by the FE ae meg of the 

ouse bill. The committee bill, however, further, and confers 
upon the general accounting office the authority and power to prescribe 
and to supervise methods of accounting in the departments; to pre- 
scribe and sw the methods employed in the administrative 
amination of accounts and claims; and to exercise in general a conti 
over all the accounting procedures of the Government. 

While the committee bill goes into considerable detall in describing 
the duties of the head of the general accounting office and of his 
pone assistants, the actual effect of the enactment of the bill would 

to remove many hampering restrictions which now inhere in the 
accounting laws which serve only to surround Government accounting 
procedures with endless red tape. Existing accounting procedures in 
the Goyernment practically follow the specifications laid down by 
Alexander Hamilton, who was the designer and author of the original 
Federal accounting system. While methods in the commercial world, 
where executives have been given a free hand, have steadily improved, 
and continue to improve, the Government's accounting system remains 
ractically as it was originally put into effect, hemmed in on all sides 
y statutory limitations and narod traditions. It is believed that the 
rovisions of the committee bill will go far toward breaking down these 
imitations and will result in passe Da accounting and auditing work 
of the Government upon a modern basis. 
THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL, 

In the committee bill the comptroller general of the United States 
is pra exclusive jurisdiction over all matters relating to auditing 
and accounting forms, systems, and procedures. His powers and au- 
thority, however, will be exercised ugh three assistant comptrol- 
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lers, general, who will net under his direction and with his approval. 
The general accounting office is to be or; into three branches. 
The auditing branch proper will be in charge of the first assistant 
1 general, f 

This officer will receive, audit, and settle the accounts of all dis- 
bursing and sourcing offices of the Government and all claims against 
the United States. e will perform generally the duties now intrusted 
to the auditors for the various departments. The constructive ac- 
counting branch will be under the second assistant comptroller gen- 
eral. his officer will prescribe and supervise accounting and book- 
keeping proceduren in the departments. The general bookkeeping 
branch will be under the third assistant comptroller general, to whom 
will be intrusted the duties now performed by the pretiz of the 
Treasury through the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants. This 
officer will keep the general accounts of appropriations, of fiscal officers, 
of special funds, of trust funds, and of the public debt. 


A BOARD OF APPEALS, 

The committee bill further provides that a board of appeals will be 
attached to the general accounting office, to exercise the bee, at opp au- 
thority now vested in the Comptroller of the Treasury. his board 
will pass upon all appeals from settlements of accounts and claims 
made by the auditing branch. It will render advance decisions and 
will decide for the comptroller general all questions involving construc- 
tion of statutes. The board is to be made up of three members. The 
chairman will be known as the solicitor of the . accounting office ; 
the other members wili be the second and third comptrollers general. 
The creation of this board will round out the organization of the 
accounting establishment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, Mr. President, I desire to 
call attention particularly to one or two provisions of the bill. 
The Senator from New Jersey has just stated that the people 
of this country are looking to Congress and to the administra- 
tion to bring about an economical use of the public funds. 
The country wants to secure a full return for every dollar 

aised by taxation. To my mind the pending bill proposes to 
create one part, at any rate, of a system to bring about a great 
reduction in public expenditures. 

The situation in the administration of governmental affairs 
does not merely happen to be the situation at the present mo- 
ment. The existing method of conducting the affairs of this 
Government has been the result of progressive growth. The 
system started many years ago, and has been added to here and 
there by Congress, from session to session, until we now have 
the present unwieldy and very confusing and complex system 
of administration. I submit that there is not a large business 
concern in this country or elsewhere that would tolerate its 
business being conducted in the manner in which the business 
of this country has been carried on. I wish, however, to em- 
phusize the fact that no particular administration is responsi- 
ble for the situation which we now confront. It is a system 
which has grown up during the years. It has become un- 
wieldy with the mere processes of time and the necessary 
temporizing with the administrative side of the Government. 
I am glad to know that now there seems to be a concerted and 
earnest effort on the part of Congress—I know there is such an 
effort in the Senate—to bring about a reformation of these 
conditions, 

This bill, as I have said, is one step. The Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor] has introduced a resolution which, to my mind, 
ought to bring about a material and beneficial result. He seeks 
to coordinate the various services of the Goyernment, and I 
can not imagine any one thing which will tend more to bring 
about a thoroughgoing business administration than the carry- 
ing out of the purposes which the resolution of the Senator 
from Utah seeks to accomplish. There is in this bill a step 
in that same direction, but I do not believe that it will take 
the place of the commission which the Senator from Utah seeks 
to have appointed. I believe that the proposed commission 
should be appointed; I believe that it should have full support; 
and I believe that its work will redound to a substantial benefit 
to the Government. However, I desire to call attention to the 
features of the pending bill bearing upon that same subject. 

Section 12 of the pending bill, page 17, makes it— 
the duty of the commissioner of the budget, in the period prior to 
and upon submission to him of the budget estimates of the several 
departments and establishments, to make a detail study of the organi- 
gation, activities, and methods of business of the several adminis- 
trative services of the Government for the purpose of determining 
those changes which, in his opinion, should be made in the existing 
organization, activities, and methods of business of such services, or in 
the 5 of moneys for the support and conduct of the work 
of such services, or in the assignment of particular activities to par- 
ticular services, or in the regrouping of services departmentally with a 
view to securing greater efficiency and economy in the conduct of 
public affairs. 

This bill will establish a bureau whose specific duty it will 
be to make a detailed study of these very matters. In the 
yery nature of the process through which that bureau will 
pass it is true that it can not reform all of these matters at 
one time, nor do I believe that the commission which the 
Senator from Utah seeks to have established can accomplish 
everything. There is no doubt that such a commission will 
find many branches of the service which should be coordinated, 


and will make valuable suggestions and recommend proposed 
legislation of inestimable yalue; but no commission in any one 
investigation can reach every one of the irregularities or im- 
properly conducted activities of the Government. It is neces- 
sary that there shall be a continuing body whose duty it shall 
be, as stated in the bill, to make a detailed study, not for one 
year but every year, and which shall always be prepared to 
make suggestions and changes for the benefit of the administra- 
tion of public affairs, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President j 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator, : 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a business concern of any size 
in the United States that does not follow the practice referred 


to by the Senator; but the Government of the United States, 


expending billions of dollars where corporations expend hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, has no agency whatever to look 
after just such vital matters as those to which the Senator is 
now referring. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah has un- 
doubtedly made a correct statement. No business man would 
tolerate the situation that we find existing in the governmental 
departments to-day. It is necessary to be ever awake lest 
there be a loosening up of business methods in conducting 
public affairs, and particularly is this true now when the 
national budget has assumed such tremendous proportions. 

Before the war our yearly expenditures altogether were only 
about $1,000,000,000 a year. I am satisfied that for some years 
to come they will aggregate four or five billion dollars. It is 
important that the taxpayers of this country get full value 
received for every dollar which they contribute if it is possible 
to bring such a condition about. As the Senator from New 
Jersey has said, the Government is not a money-making institu- 
tion, and it has no assets or resources except what it secures 
from the taxpayers of the country. It is not expected to en- 
gage in any business enterprise for the purpose of making 
money. 

Mr. President, I find on examination of this bill that 
after the detailed study has been made there is no specific 
direction that the budget bureau or the commissioner of the 
budget shall transmit the result of the study to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Of course, it was contemplated that that 
would be done, together with the recommendations of the 
commissioner of the budget as to the changes which he might 
think should be made. I therefore move, after the word 
“with,” on line 15 of page 17, section 12, to insert the words 
“the results of such detailed study and,” so that the last 
sentence of that section will read: 

The budget estimates for the ensuing fiscal year, together with the 
results of such detailed study and the recommendations of the com- 
missioner of the budget, shall be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on or before November 1 of each year, 

I suggest that amendment. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Both of those amendments only make 
more manifest the intent of the two sections. I not only see 
no objection to the amendments, but I very readily accept them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, section 13 does 
not give to the Secretary of the Treasury any authority to 
include in this budget any changes in the way of combination 
of activities; but under section 17, after the budget is trans- 
mitted to the President, the President has authority— 
to revise the budget submitted to him by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, by the increase, reduction, or elimination of any ifem therein 
contained, by the addition of new items which, in his opinion, are 
needed for the proper conduct of the affairs of the Government, by the 
consolidation or regrouping of items, or by making any other changes 
in the way of the assignment of specific duties to particular services, 
the regrouping of services, the consolidation or elimination of field 
stations or other units of organization, or in any other feature of the 
organization and operations of the several services which in his 
opinion, will lead to increased economy and efficiency in the conduct 
of public affairs. 

That gives to the President the right to put into this budget 
any of these modifications that he sees fit; and thus there will 
come to the Congress, with the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, any changes which he may have to suggest, and to that 
extent the responsibility is fully placed upon the administration 
to bring about these economic changes and better administration 
of the Government; but there seems to me again—if I may 
call the attention of the chairman of the committee to the 
matter—a necessity for making it a little clearer that the results 
of this detailed study by the commissioner of these various ac- 
tivities, which according to the amendment now go to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall go on up to the President, so 
that he shall have all the information before him. He will 
have before him this detailed study, with the results and recom- 
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mendations of the commissioner of the bureau. He will have 
before him the recommendations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, full information; and, having that, if he fails to act the 
country will hold him responsible, But in order to make that 
clear, on page 20, line 10, part of section 15, I suggest that there 
be inserted another paragraph “(h),” as follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall also submit, together with his 
recommendations thereon, to the President the results of the detailed 
study authorized and directed by section 12 hereof. 

That amendment will make it perfectly clear that these mat- 
ters should all finally go to the President for his ultimate 
action. 
Mx. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I see no objection to the 

amendment. I trust that the Senator will send the two amend- 
ments to the desk in order that they may be submitted to the 
Committee of the Whole and voted upon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will send up my copy of the 
bill later. I have some other notes upon it, and I will give it 
to the desk a little later. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator will just read it again, the 
Secretary can get it, and we can take a vote on it right away. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have read the amendment: 

(h) The Secretary of the Treasury shall also submit, together with 
his recommendations thereon, to the President the results of the de- 
tailed study authorized and directed by section 12 hereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, Mr. President, for just a 
few moments I desire to refer to one other provision of this 
bill, not because of any criticism of it, but because it is a con- 
crete example of another situation which exists in the business 
affairs of our Government. 

For instance, section 4 of this bill provides: 

That the commissioner shall employ and fix the compensation of such 


attorneys, economists, accountants, special experts, examiners, clerks, 
and other employees, and make such expenditures for rent, printing, 


books, periodicals, office equipment and supplies, and other expenses 
of the bureau as he may find necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act, and as may from time to time be provided for by law: Pro- 
hyn at not more than $200,000 per annum shali be expended under 
t 


r at a ealety, cf $5,000 ber BAAT Ana 
nagra bara shall "be employed by him ata Ziary in ue of that sum. 

There is another section of this bill, section 29, which appro- 
priates $150,000 for the use of the comptroller general’s depart- 
ment or office, and the bill proposes that that shall be expended 
in substantially the same way that the commissioner of the 
budget is authorized to expend this $200,000. To my mind, 
that presents another evil which is upon a parity, at least, with 
the evil sought to be remedied by this bill. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an interruption upon that point? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am very glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I do not seek to defend in principle the 
character of general appropriation herein provided for, but I 
ask the Senator to bear in mind that this service is absolutely 
new. We have no exact experience upon which to base a sched- 
ule of detailed expenditure and appropriation therefor. The 
Senator, I think, will bear in mind one meeting of the com- 
mittee when we discussed the sums to be appropriated under the 
head of the commissioner of the budget and of the comptroller 
general, and the cireumstances under which we fixed this limita- 
tion. The limitation is in the act. We did not feel that at this 
time we could define it more particularly, and so we were satis- 
fied to incorporate the aggregate sum in the body of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the chairman of 
the committee has just made precisely the kind of a speech that 
I intended to make. I think the committee was thoroughly 
justified in putting this provision in the bill precisely as it is. 
I do not believe it would have been practical at all to do other- 
wise; but this is only one new agency of government which is 
being created. There have been hundreds of others, and under 
existing law there is no means that I know of by which such 
a question can be handled in any better way than it is handled 
right in this bill. Under existing law you have to give discre- 
tion to somebody to employ those people, and not only as to 
their employment but they must have the right to fix salaries. 
But, Mr. President, that presents a woeful spectacle. We create 
a new agency here. Undoubtedly this agency will need the 


same kind of official assistance and the same kind of work done 
in its branch of the service as is needed in many other 
services of the Government; and criticism has been sounded 
from this floor day after day calling attention to the evils of one 
department of the Government bidding against another depart- 
ment of the Government for the same kind of employee. We 
have the conflict between the Shipping Board and the mer- 
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chant marine; we have the conflict between the War Depart- 
ment and all the other departments; and so, from one side of 
governmental administration to another, you are continually 
bringing ,about a conflict of interest. You are bringing about 
a rivalry to get the same kind of employee, and something ought 
to be done to prevent that. You are also having one depart- 
ment pay one salary and another department another for the 
pare kind of servyice—salaries which vary as much as 200 per 
cen 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON] on yesterday 
called attention to these inequities in the present administra- 
tion. I say “the present administration,” but it has reached 
back through all of the administrations of which I have had 
any knowledge. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator stated that in the different de- 
partments different salaries are paid for people who do like 
work. I want to call his attention to the fact that in the same 
department clerks who are doing exacly the same work are paid 
salaries differing from one hundred to five hundred dollars. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right 
about that, and I thank him for calling attention to it. Where 
these lump-sum appropriations are made, such as are proposed 
in this bill, of course the officials of the Government pay the 
market price for labor; they pay the general price prevailing 
throughout he country for various professional men and officials 
and employees; they come in direct competition with all of the 
old bureaus and activities which have existed in the govern- 
mental service for a generation or more. There is this direct 
conflict. Now, Mr. President, it seems to me that while we are 
enacting this most necessary bill—a bill which will bring about 
Salutary reforms—we should also realize that there are other 
difficulties in this Government. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON] yesterday dis- 
cussed at some length the report of the Reclassification Com- 
mission, which worked over a year in studying the situation 
to which I now allude. Up to the present time, of course, the 
Congress has been so busy with other matters that it could not 
give to that report any careful consideration; but I want to 
impress upon Senators that while we are taking this step there 
are other steps to be taken. We have passed a retirement bill. 
That is one long stride. I hope it will soon become a law. We 
shall undoubtedly pass this budget bill. I hope the conferees 
will get together so that it may become a law; and then I want 
the Senate to take the third step and adopt the report of the 
Reclassification Commission, in substance. 

I do not claim that that report is perfect by any means. 
You can not make any big job perfect in one trial, but you can 
lay the foundation and build on it and aid the business adminis- 
tration of the Government. What you want is to have a clear 
perspective of the receipts and expenditures of the Government. 
You want efficiency in Government; you want service. By the 
retirement bill, by the reclassification bill, and by this bill I 
believe you will substantially get it. 

I sincerely trust that this bill will pass and that then we may 
give some consideration to the other measure. 

Yesterday evening I received a letter from the National Civil 
Service Reform League referring to the report of the Reclassi- 
fication Commission. It is very interesting as showing a full 
and unqualified indorsement of the commission’s report and the 
necessity for its consideration and adoption. I ask that it may 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
New York, April 29, 1920. 
Hon. Anprievs A. JONES, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The National Civil Service Reform League, through 
its committee on legislation, urges your favorable consideration 
of the recommendations in the report of the Joint Committee on 
Reclassification of Salaries. The league’s committee has given 
careful consideration to the report and believes that it points the 


way to a distinct step in advance in the Government service. 


The civil service is in serious need of attention on all of the 
points enumerated in the commission’s report. At present many 
of the best employees are resigning from the service, and it is 
evident that something must be done to retain the more effi- 
cient of those who have not resigned. 

Particular attention is called to the recommendation in para- 
graph 4 of the summary of recommendations “that the Con- 
gress directs an existing agency, logically and preferably the 
Civil Service Commission, to make a final allocation of indi- 
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vidual positions to the classes set forth in the recommended 
plan of classification,” and also that in paragraph 6 of the same 
summary of recommendations “that the permanent administra- 
tion of the classification and schedules of compensation be 
delegated by law to an existing independent agency of the Gov- 
ernment, logically and preferably the Civil Service Commis- 
sion.” 

We are of the opinion that the Civil Service Commission is 
the only agency which by its character and position in the 
scheme of Goyernment organization is at all fitted to perform 
these functions. A comprehensive and uniform employment 
policy for the Government can hardly be brought about unless 
the work outlined in the above-quoted recommendations is in- 
cluded within the scope of the commission’s activities, The 
Civil Service Commission, by the nature of its present duties, is 
the only Government department that deals directly with every 
other department. It is in a position, if it is given authority 
to do so, to secure with the least possible friction, the neces- 
sary information te enable it to specify standard rates of com- 
pensation and to develop a classification of the service which 
will be common to all departments. 

The league is also of the opinion that the Civil Service Com- 
raission should have specific responsibility placed upon it for 
the establishment and the maintenance of a uniform service 
record system throughout all Government departments, Such 
a service record should be made available for use in connection 
with all promotions, and the commission should be given juris- 
diction over all promotions throughout the service. 

Without such centralized control over the graded service of 
the Government, there will always be injustice because of in- 
equalities in the treatment of employees in different depart- 
ments. The discontent and resultant enormous labor turnover 
which is cited in the Reclassification Commission's report is 
evidence of the deplorable injustice worked upon the average 
employee at the present time. 

We respectfully suggest that the draft of a bill proposed by 
the Reclassification Commission is capable of improvement in 
certain respects. For example, sections 9 and 10 of the bill 
provide an elaborate scheme for the control of appointments, 
promotions, reinstatement, and transfer of employees within the 
classified service, such scheme to be administered by the Civil 
Service Commission with the cooperation of the heads of de- 
partments. We believe that these functions should properly 
be performed by the Civil Service Commission, but that it is of 
questionable value to stipulate in a statute all of the details 
as to how the Civil Service Commission should function in this 
respect. We believe that a better method of presenting this 
legislation would be the mere enunciation of the principle that 
so far as practicable vacancies should be filled, first, by trans- 
fer; second, by reinstatement; third, by promotion ; and, finally, 
by original appointment to the service; and that the determina- 
tion of the practicability of these various methods of filling 
vacancies should be left in the hands of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, who shall work in cooperation with the heads of de- 
partments on all questions of examination and appointment. 

We therefore reserve the privilege of discussing any proposed 
legislation along the lines of the recommendations made in the 
report of the Reclassification Commission and of suggesting 
amendments which would improve the language of such legis- 
lation. 

Respectfully, yours, CHARLES V. ROBERTS, 
Chairman, 
RUSSELL WHITMAN, 
Mayo FISLER, 
Committee on Legislation. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss 
the bill, but I do wish to say, as a member of the committee 
which framed it, that I do not think any committee in this body 
charged with the framing of new legislation has devoted more 
earnest consideration to the subject than was given to this 
measure by the committee. Every member of that committee 
felt profoundly the responsibility that had been placed upon 
him in the framing of the measure. Every member of that com- 
mittee felt that the country at large, without regard to party, 
had declared itself in favor of some effective legislation of this 
character. 

I think the bill is admirably worked out to accomplish the 
general purpose which the country has with reference to the 
establishment of a budget system. I do not think there ought 
to be any party divisions about the measure. I think both 
parties are thoroughly committed to the principle of the bill. 
I hope that there will be no prolonged discussion of it, and that 
we may speedily pass it. I think the people of this country will 
appreciate speedy action upon it. The state of public sentiment 


with reference to this bill has so completely crystallized in fayor 
of it that there ought to be no division in this body or in the 
other body with respect to it, unless, of course, some defect 
in the method provided for carrying out the general principle 
can be pointed out. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I want to assure the Senator 
who has just spoken that if his admonition is directed to me, 
I have no intention whatever of opposing the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator does not 
think I was referring in any way to him. I certainly was not. 

Mr. THOMAS. It would have been perfectly proper if he 
had, as far as that is concerned. I am explaining more for 
the Senator’s own comfort than for mine, if he had any such 
opinion or impression, 

I have no doubt that, as has been stated, the bill is the best 
which the committee was able to frame, agree upon, and report. 
I have no doubt that if they had remained longer in session they 
would still have encountered obstacles to the preparation of a 
more desirable measure, and for a reason to which I will refer 
in my brief discussion of some of its features. 

A budget bill, Mr. President, is designed for the systematic 
operation of governmental processes. It is a business arrange- 
ment, primarily designed to square receipts and expenditures, 
thus enabling appropriations to be intelligently made, and all 
of them confined to the revenues which are estimated for the, 
particular fiscal year. A budget bill which accomplishes that is 
a good bill. A budget bill which fails to accomplish that is not 
a good bill, and must result in disappointment to toe public 
and to those who attempt to administer it. 

As far as this bill goes, it is admirable, it is APRETI and 
I hope that it may ultimate in better subsequent legislation. 
But if the people of the United States have been led to believe 
that their expenses are going to be reduced by the operation of 
the bill, then they are facing a great disappointment, because 
it will do nothing of the sort. 

In Great Britain and in other countries operating under 
budgets, the amounts requested by the budget authorities con- 
stitute a maximum of expenditure and the legislature can not 
go beyond that maximum, although they may reduce these 
estimates just as extensively as in their judgment the situation 
demands. The estimates will come to Congress under the bill, 
and we will be informed with considerable accuracy of the 
amount of the revenue for the succeeding fiscal year and of 
the requirements of the various departments and divisions of 
the Government, and the Appropriations Committees having the 
various items of appropriations to dispose of will undoubtedly 
square their work with the estimates thus received. The bills 
thus prepared will come to the two Houses, where they will be 
subjected to the identical abuses which have so long disfigured 
appropriation bills in Congress, and when they finally reach 
conference committees their own fathers will have difficulty 
in recognizing them. Senator Smith, Jones, or Brown, if 
you please, having specific appropriations in mind in which 
their constituents are interested, will offer amendments carry- 
ing them, and in the Senate, particularly, they will get them, 
since otherwise, under the rules of the Senate, obstructions can 
>e Aa placed in the pathway of any legislation, however de- 

rable. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. THOMAS. In just a moment. And in the House, Mr. 
President, hereafter as heretofore, Representatives interested in 
similar extra appropriations will see that they are placed upon 
the bill in the absence of legislation to the contrary. I yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Special Committee on the 
National Budget gave very careful consideration to the point 
to which the Senator is now referring and fully appreciated the 
difficulties which occur to the Senator. We did not see how, by 
legislation, the point could be met. We did not see how, by leg- 
islation, we could put in a restriction upon Congress, except by 
a constitutional amendment, and, of course, that would be im- 
practicable for any immediate relief. 

But the plan which has been under consideration and which 
will doubtless be proposed later is to amend the rules of the 
Senate so that such additions can not be made to the budget 
except by a two-thirds vote of the Senate, for instance. Of 
course, we all realize that the rules of the Senate may be 
changed also, but as they now exist such a rule seems to have 
been efficacious in some respects, as the rule which provides 
that you can not propose an amendment to a general appropria- 
tion bill unless.it has been estimated for or reported by a com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there may be some constitu- 
tional objections to such a scheme. There are also constitu- 
tional objections which might be urged to any budget scheme. 
The Senator is doubtless convinced, for he is a very good lawyer 
and a most conscientious Senator, that a constitutional limita- 
tion interferes between what the committee desired to accom- 
plish and what they have accomplished. If he lays the flatter- 
ing unction to his soul that the difficulty can be overcome by 
amending the Senate rules, then he, too, is doomed to a very 
serious disappointment, for the Senate rules, like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, have been made, and admit of little 
change, the difficulty being that the same character of opposi- 
tion and filibuster can be opposed to a proposed amendment to 
a Senate rule which can be offered to any measure pending 
before us. 

During my term of service in this body, comparatively recent, 
extending over a period of something more than seven years, I 
have butted my head against a stone wall in the effort to obtain 
amendments of the Senate rules. Several other Senators have 
done the same thing. With the single exception of a so-called 
cloture rule, we haye accomplished nothing. 

Mr. President, it is not the constitutional objection, in my 
judgment, so much as it is the senatorial and congressional pre- 
rogative which makes an effective budget bill at this time prac- 
tically impossible. 

I will join the Senator from New Mexico in an effort to 
amend the Senate rules, notwithstanding my pessimism about 
it; but the man who has the power under the present system of 
rules and.procedure to force appropriations out of the Public 
Treasury for his constituency is not going to surrender that 
power very easily. It is a prerogative, Mr. President, of enor- 
mous value, particularly as it results in getting public money, 
which constitutes a vast reservoir for contributions to every- 
thing under the sun, and which draws the people of the United 
States, individuals, associations, and masses, as a magnet draws 
the needle, and finds the most successful operations in amend- 
ments to appropriation bil. 

The Senator calls my attention to an existing rule under 
which a point of order can be made against a proposed amend- 
ment for an appropriation which has not been estimated for or 
reported from a committee. It is very easy, in my experience, 
to get a report from a committee. I am just as guilty as the 
rest of you. I take advantage of the rule, and I suppose I will 
do it as long as I am here. I have some friends who believe in 
getting while the getting is good and who are also disposed to 
criticize laxity of effort upon the part of their representatives. 
The rule, as the Senator knows, when it is invoked, is frequently 
set aside by a vote of the Senate. On the other hand, Senators 
hesitate to invoke it lest, when the time comes for the con- 
sideration of their amendment, some one who has suffered from 
the application of the rule may seek to extend that application 
so as to include the offender. 

Mr. SMOOT. That always happens on a river and harbor 
bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly, it always happens on a river and 
harbor bill, and all other bills where the amendments are rep- 
resentative of different parts of the country, and which, of 
course, brings into play the good old doctrine of “you pat 
my back and I will pat yours,” to the tune of “God Save the 
King“ and “ God Help the Country.” 

I want to see some budget system which will prevent that, 
if possible, and until we have it budget bills will not protect 
the Treasury of the United States against needless and extrava- 
gant appropriations. The estimates sent to us by the proper 
authorities will be exceeded in the future just as they have 
been exceeded in the past. 

I confess a keen sense of disappointment on reading the bill, 
that in a vital particular it is sadly deficient. 

I shall vote for it and I sincerely trust it will prove more 
efficacious than I am afraid it will. No man will be more 
gratified if, in our experience under it, it does prove to be a 
scientific, systematic method of dealing with the public finances, 

Mr. KING obfained the floor. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Senator from Utah yield that 
I may move a recess? 

Mr. KING. I yield for that purpose. 


RECESS. 


Mr. McCORMICK. In view of the lateness of the hour, I 


move that the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 12 
o'clock. a 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, May 
1, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, April 30, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Come, Thou Almighty Spirit, enter into our souls with all Thy 
transforming power, clarify our vision, quicken our sensibilities, 
that we may walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called and hallow Thy name in thought and deed, conscien- 
tiously, efficiently, and receive at the end of this day Thy bene- 
diction ; for Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
forever. Amen. 


De Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
THE COMER COTTON “ RIDER.” 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting an editorial on the 
Comer cotton “ rider.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La., Apr, 27, 1920.] 
COMER PRAISES HIS PET, 

Recently the Times-Picayune went to the defense of the cotton interests 
of the South in opposition to a measure, both fathered and mothered by 
United States Senator B. B. Comer, of Alabama, designed to permit 
cotton spinners to skim the cream oft of the cotton crop and leave the 
milk as a by-product in the farmers’ hands, without a definite market 
and minus e protections now thrown around many hundreds of 
thousands of bales of merchantable, spinnable cotton. As we explained 
in our editorial, Senator COMER is a prominent spinner, and the term 
“ spinner’s contract“ was long ago accepted as a trade term in the 
cotton business meaning but one thing—a contract worded to place the 
whip handle in the mill man’s hand wherewith to drive those who plow 
and plant and work and harvest the South’s great e 


rop. 
We pointed out some reasons why the Alabama legislator was taking 
an astigmatic view of the South’s interests, and in our position, we 
scarce need add, we are in accord with the t majority of the cotton 


growers of the South. Those who take ator Comer’s view are 
very largely those near enough the cotton mill districts of the Appalach- 
ian slope to come under the influence of mill domination. 

Our editorial 9 touched the quick, for the Senator arose in 
the Senate Chamber and went into an extended discussion of his pro- 
posed measure, and “strafed” violently all who would not remain 

lind to the trap set by his reinforced “ N S contract.” 

The Senator's argument, and a one-sided discussion by others from 
the mill sector, brought out no new facts, and by their involutions and 
deviations managed to avoid the real point of our criticism. In fact we 
only wish we commanded editorial space to give the Senator's talk par- 
agraph by paragraph, in order to point out seriatim their faulty 

ing. 

The germ of his defense sparen was that the exclusion from tender- 
ability on contract of cottons grading below middling would tend to 
stabilize contracts by forcing spot cotton and futures into a closer 
unity of price. This, Senator MER said, would make hedges safer 
and, as he saw it, would benefit all branches of the trade. 

Now, if the latter fact is true, pray how would the planter benefit 
who, by the chances of season and fate, had 8 a crop of cotton 
that would grade below low middling and middling? According to the 
Comer rider,” this cotton, in spite of the fact that Senator Comen’s 
own six cotton mills do spin such staple, would remain in the planter's 
hands until taken at their own pecs by buyers from the Avondale Mills 
or some others of their kind. e say “at their own price” because, 
having grown cotton grading below the tenderable limit, the planter 
would be unable to protect his holdings by hedges, and without such 
hedges could not borrow on his holdings and await a better market. 

One of Senator Comer’s first statements was that his company had 
made use of 25,000 bales of hedges during the season. Presumably this 
was not done merely as a pastime, but because such transactions had a 
value—as, indeed, they most certainly had—and yet by means of his 
rider“ the Senator is striving to take away from the trade at large 
the possibility of such hedges in transactions involving many hundreds 
of thousands of bales of cotton now protected under the Lever law. 

In his effort to make a point the speaker returned to an outworn 
attack on the cotton exchanges, although his own statement as to the 
value of the h was enough in itself to disprove the old contention. 
Indeed one has but to hark back to those distressful months at the 
beginning of the war, when the exchanges were closed, to recall in 
what an impasse the planters found themselves when there were no 
exchanges open to serve as a clearim house for cotton prices. We 
recall the “ buy-a-bale ™ campaign, and the values that went almost to 
nothing at all because there existed no machinery to harmonize beliefs 
and melt them into that consensus that would determine price. 

It is buying and consumption,“ said Senator Comer, “that make 
the price. It is not the pours of tendering it on the exchange.” 

In reply to that, and in its disproof, we have but to quote the sta- 
tistics showing that the spread between good, ordinary, and middling 
cotton in 1918, when the former was still tenderable on contract, was 
43 cents a pound, whereas on April S of the 3 year that spread 
was 133 cents. Such was the depressing effect of nontenderability. 
The figures are eloquent, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 

and joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same; 
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H. R. 13253. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Elmer Red River Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Red River; 

H. R. 9369. An act to revise and equalize rates of pension 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War and 
the War with Mexico, to certain widows, including widows of 
the War of 1812, former widows, dependent parents and chil- 
dren of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain Army 
nurses, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in 
certain cases; 

H. J. Res. 301, Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant revocable licenses for the removal of sand and 
gravel from the Fort Douglas Military Reservation for indus- 
trial purposes; 

H. R. 10917. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the National Education Association of the United 
States ” by adding thereto an additional section; and 

H. R. 12956. An act extending the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew, in the State of Arkansas. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GOOD, by direction of the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported the bill (H. R. 13870) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, which was read 
a first and second time and, with the accompanying report, was 
ordered printed and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points 
of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee reserves all 
points of order on the bill. 

RAILROAD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 13677, the railroad de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, disagree to all the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 13677, 
the railroad deficiency appropriation bill, disagree to all the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Goon, Mr. CANNon, and 
Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 


RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (S. 1699) 
for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
S. 1699. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
ARTHUR] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
MCARTHUR in the chair. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 1699, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2 ae . sare * eee of employees in the classified 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last evening the 
first section of the bill had been coneluded. The second section 
has not yet been taken up. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bece: On page 3, line 9, strike out the 
period, insert in lieu thereof a comma, and add “and to employees of 
the Railway Mail Service who have been removed from the classified 
service without ge omer provided they were as by 
sections 1 and hereof at the time they were separated the 
classified service.” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want to call the attention of the members of the committee to 


this fact, this bill provides a radical departure from anything 


that the Government has ever undertaken in this country hereto- 
fore. I am in entire sympathy with the idea so far as it applies 
to aged employees who have given their service to the Govern- 


However, the question that we might just as well face is the 
question of a bigger proposition in the way of an old-age insur- 
ance. I am not so sure that I am not in entire sympathy with 
the proposition. As an economic proposition, it seems to me that 
it would be better to make the individual in a way responsible 
for his own destiny during all periods of his life rather than to 
make an absolute dependent out of him. r 

Now, if I had more than five minutes I would like to elaborate 
on that phase, but it is of value to at least touch upon it in this 

five-minute discussion, and hence I will call attention 
to the fact that whenever a human being becomes a dependent 
on the social body he handicaps the progress of the whole social 
unit, and on that basis and for that reason we can afford to 
assume this sort of a protectorate over the aged. 

I want to direct your attention to this fact in this amend- 
ment; The Railway Mail Service, as everybody admits, is the 
most hazardous business in the Government service. There are 
men who are excluded from the provision of this act by virtue 
of their having been severed from the service without cause and 
without blame, so far as they are responsible for it, other than 
that they have arrived at the age of 60 or 65 years. 

Now, I have evidence of the fact that men have been sus- 
pended without cause and not because they are inefficient, for in 
a number of these cases where I have looked up the records I 
find that they were not discharged because of inefficiency. If 
this Congress and this committee wants the evidence, I will 
submit the examination papers in every case right up to the 
immediate month preceding their separation from the service, 
and I will show you that every one of these men has a rating 
above 96 per cent, and that they were discharged not because 
of inefficiency, but in order to make room for some younger 
employee. I want to insert those letters in the RECORD- as evi- 
dence of the truth of that statement. 

Some of these men have died since they were separated from 
the service. I personally know one man who to-day is lying on 
what in all probability will be his deathbed, who has given his 
entire life to the Railway Mail Service, who has no income other 
than that to be derived from the mere pittance that he was able 
to lay away through the strictest kind of economy when he 
was in the service. 

I want to direct your attention to the fact that the railway 
mail clerks are, by virtue of their position, compelled to spend 
more of their salaries than the man who has a job where he 
has established his home, because a railway mail clerk gets on 
his train, goes a hundred or five hundred miles away from his 
home, and is compelled to put up there and pay hotel or lodging 
expense, while the man who gets $1,000 or $1,200 salary in the 
post office or in the police department or in any other govern- 
mental agency is actually getting at least $250 or $300 a year 
more than the railway mail clerk whose salary is the same 


figure. é 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman is probably aware of the fact 
that the average annual allowance to the railway mail clerk 
for travel is $190 per annum. 

Mr. BEGG. I am aware of that, I will say to the gentleman, 
and my statement still holds good in reference to that allow- 
ance. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three minufes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. The number of people affected by this amend- 
ment if it passes—and I may say that the chairman of the 
committee has accepted the amendment, so that there is no 
opposition from the committee. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I did not say I would accept it, but I said 

I would not oppose it. 
. Mr. BEGG. The gentleman says he did not accept it, but that 
he would not oppose it. This proposition is nothing more than 
a humane idea. Every single argument that you can offer as a 
reason for the passage of this bill can be offered for the incor- 
poration of this small number of people who will be affected 
by it. 

Mr. WELLING. How many will there be? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not give the exact number, but I am ad- 
vised by the railway postal clerks that the number will be less 
than 50. They are dying rapidly. These men are at the age of 
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68 and TO years now. The number of people who will be 
affected is small, and every single argument you can offer for 
the bill can be offered more forcibly for this class of people. 

The passage of a measure of this kind is only in line with our 
treatment of the dumb brutes. In 1916, in the War Department, 
they had an old war horse named Rodney, I believe, that had 
given his service and his life for over 20 years to the War De- 
partment. He was useless. They did not send him to the fer- 
tilizer factory and make fertilizer out of him. They were too 
humane. They found a way, without coming to Congress, 
whereby they could pension that old horse for the rest of his 
days. I ask you if the war horses in the Postal Service do not 
deserve the same consideration as an actual animal that pulled 
a truck or probably carried an officer of the War Department? 
Applaus.] It seems to me it is a mere humanitarian idea 
and can have no opposition. 


Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BEGG. I yield to my colleague. 
Mr. GARD. I am interested in the gentleman’s amendment, 


and I confess I do not understand exactly the application of 
exemption to these railway postal employees. Does it apply 
to railway mail clerks who have been separated from the 
service? 

Mr. BEGG. Without cause—only those who in their notice 
of dismissal have had it stated that they are remoyed without 
prejudice. I will go further. It says that their civil-service 
status shall not be affected in any way to preclude their being 
put on in some other position. - 

Mr. GARD. It is not intended to include those men who have 
been removed for some cause? 

Mr. BEGG. Not in any case. 

Mr. GARD. Why were they removed? 

Mr. ANDERSON. For age disability. 

Mr. BEGG. I can only quote the letters of removal. 

Mr. GARD. Does it méan that they were removed because 
they were too old to perform their duties? 

Mr. BEGG. Not necessarily, because their examination 
papers showed 96 per cent efficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time may be extended one minute. I want to ask him a 
question. 

Mr. BEGG. Make it three minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman wants two minutes more. So 
I ask that his time be extended three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Texas asks that the 
time of the gentleman from Ohio be extended three minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. My amendment refers only to those who have 
been removed without prejudice. You ask me why they have 
been removed. I only know what the letters written by the 
Railway Mail Service say: 

In the reorganization that has taken place you are hereby notified 
that you will no longer be continued on the pay roll, but this removal is 
without any prejudice as to your civil-service status, 

And their examination papers, of which I have a number, 
show that their grades, eyen the month before they were re- 
moved, were as high as 98 per cent, and none of them below 90 


per cent. 

Mr. GARD. What is the number of these men who will be 
affected? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not give the definite number, but my infor- 


mation is that it is under 50. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. In the gentleman’s State of Ohio he will 
find a few deserving farmers who have been on the same farm 
40 long years who have devoted their lives to raising foodstuffs 
to feed people in cities. Now, would not the gentleman be will- 
ing to include in the provisions of this bill those particular 
farmers who have devoted 40 years of their lives to feeding the 
public? 

Mr. BEGG. In reply to the gentleman I will say that his 
proposition is not far wrong, and without stopping to discuss it 
it seems to me this is only the first step in the direction of old- 
age pensions. I have no time to discuss that further than to say 
that we seem to be stampeded here to raise salaries because we 
are losing good, competent men. That is the only argument we 
hear. When the personnel officer testified before a committee of 
which I happened to be a member investigating a certain de- 
partment he said that the average salaries of the people in com- 
mercial life in Washington were from $20 to $30 a month less 
than those of Government officers. Yet we are being stampeded 
every day to raise the salaries of Government employees. But 


that does not argue against the passage of this retirement Dill 
or old-age pensions, and I am for it. 

Mr. WELLING. Are not many of these gentlemen who have 
been es without prejudice very much under 60 years 
of age 

Mr. BEGG. No; not one of them is under 65 years of age. 

- Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr, KEARNS. I understand the gentleman is offering this 
amendment because there are so many efficient clerks leaving 
the employ of the Government because of thé low salaries? 

Mr. BEGG. No; I am not introducing it for any such pur- 
pose. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman made that statement. 

Mr. BEGG. No; I beg the gentleman's pardon; I introduced 
it because the bill is going to pass, and I think it is right that 
it should pass, to take care of these aged men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, I shall not object, but I think it is about 
time that we concluded debate on this amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. I surrendered my time in general debate to the 
gentleman, and I have not consumed any time at all. So I think 
the gentleman might be at least fair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. KEARNS. What was the gentleman’s statement about 
the testimony before the committee? 

Mr. BEGG. I said that the testimony of the personnel rep- 
resentative before the committee was that he had made in- 
vestigation of salaries paid in Washington for similar posi- 
tions and found them to be from $20 to $30 a month less than 
the Government paid, and that the Government is the pace- 
maker in salaries, in spite of the fact that we hear every day 
that employees are leaving the Government service because the 
pay is too small. I said in spite of that being the fact I was 
in favor of the old-age pension bill, which, on humanitarian 
grounds, is right, and because of that fact I want to incorpo- 
rate into the benefits of this bill these people who have been 
severed from the service for no reason except that they have 
become old. It seems to me that that is clear enough for any- 
body to understand. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The following are the letters referred to by Mr. BEGG: 

` RAILWAY MAIL Service, 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTEDENT NINTH Division, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 1}, 1917. 
Joun E. West, Railway Postal Clerk: 

On account of the reorganization of the New York and Chicago rail- 
way post office, whereby a large number of clerks are to be released 
therefrom, you have been selected to be dropped on account of your 
inability tó perform satisfactory service in the Railway Mail Service, 
due to inefficiency. 

This will be effective with the close of July 15, 1917. 

C. V. McCuesney, Superintendent. 

(Copy to the General Superintendent.) 

(Examinations show 95 per cent or better.) 

RAmWway MAIL SERVICE, 
OFFICE oF SUPERINTENDENT NINTH DIVISION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 2}, 1917. 
Mr. Louis Scnerz, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Dran Sin: In connection with my letter of July 14, advising you that 
you would be dropped.from the service, I desire to state that nu order 
of removal has been issued, but your services and pay were discontinued 
because you were not needed, and your civil-service status is not 
affected so far as concerns your application for reinstatement to any 

sition for which you may be found capable of filling in the Postal 

rvice or in any other department of the Government, 
Yours, very truly, 
C. V. McCresney, Superintendent. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say a word 
about this legislation. There are 110,000,000 people in this 
country. Civilization is founded on the selfishness of the 
unit, of all the units. It rests on the hearthstone, it rests on the 
efficiency, thè good manhood and womanhood of all the people. 
We propose to pension the people who were engaged in the war. 
We have legislation pending that dwarfs this legislation in its 
importance and in the amount it costs. 

Who pays these taxes? The consumers, the 110,000,000 of 
people. What is the condition in the factories, on the farm, the 
condition everywhere where people, if they are of any account 
and normal, live in the sweat of their faces? The gentleman 
just said that he stands for old-age pensions. What is the 
effect of old-age pensions? He also announced that this is the 
open sesame for old-age pensions. If civilization rests on 
the hearthstone, what makes people toil, what makes them care 


for the family, what makes them save? It is the desire to bring 
up the family as it ought to be brought up, to add their help 
to civilization and to the Government. It is to enable them to 
pay their just taxes. You can never make taxation that acts 
exactly equal. One man is unfortunate, one man is born simple- 
minded; the State takes care of him. One man goes insane, 
and the State takes care of him. That is all taken care of in 
every State. 

Now, how many are there—farmers, tenants, those that are 
not tenants—how many of them are in the railway service 
that are unfortunate? The fortunate people—and I measure 
my words—in the great mass during my service of almost 50 
years in the House of Representatives—the fortunate people are 
the people who have civil employment from Uncle Sam. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The registers of the Civil Service Commission are wonder- 
fully crowded—they are piling up and piling up. Can they all 
get in? No. They grumble, We had to pass a law that no 
Member of Congress should interfere in the operation of the 
civil-service act. 

Now, I know it is ungracious; I know it is not popular; I 
know, perhaps, I am not benefiting myself personally, but I feel 
this way about it: My personal life and my political life Are 
not worth three hoots. There are better men than I am who 
could succeed me, and probably more competent men. And all 
of us have constituents, if one went out with a search warrant, 
in the event of the death or defeat, who might succeed us and 
be our superior. 

Oh, how it appeals to the heart. These poor men! I know 
cases where men who were in the Civil War, where they were 
in the War with Spain; I know many cases where they have 
been dropped from their civil positions on account of old age. 
But we have cared for them with a pension. We have just 
passed the Fuller bill, and I believe it has gone to the Presi- 
dent. The bill for the Spanish War veterans, I believe, has 
been reported favorably in the Senate. I am for all proper 
pensions; but, first and above all, I am for keeping the law 
that this Congress and former Congresses have enacted in re- 
cent years that where people are in the Army or the Navy and 
become sightless or armless, where a hundred thousand rest in 
France, leaving. widows with dependents, we are caring for 
them as never people were cared for before. We are giving to 
these widows and dependents, and with the inflation of our 
credit, with the inflation of our currency, they have a far 
greater claim upon all the people in asking for $30 a month, or 
$5 for the first child, $10 for the second, and so on. You pass 
this kind of legislation, at times illy considered, and the dollar 
goes down in purchasing capacity, but in God's chancery you 
have got to increase and make it good. All these things are 
to be thought of. I know it is useless to talk about this. I 
may see the duty and the wisdom and the propriety of it, and 
my voice may be lifted up, but they will say, “Oh, Cannon, 
what are you talking about; we are going to pass it.” The gen- 
tleman from Ohio says it is the foundation for old-age pensions. 
When you make old-age pensions you make men say, Oh, it 
is not necessary for me to save; if I live to be 60 or 70, the 
Government is going to take care of me; I will get a pension.” 
Civilization, I say again, rests on the selfishness of the unit 
and upon the hearthstone. [Applause.] 

There is where it rests, but here it will be proposed to follow 
that up so that everybody who gets to be a certain-age will 
have a pension. and who is to pay it? Oh, it is to be paid by 
taxation, it is said; and when you do that, then I fear you beget 
inefliciency. [Applause.] 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I trust the gentleman will not forget the pending 
amendment, which is retroactive for a particular class of em- 
ployees. It does honor to the humanitarian ideas of the gentle- 
man who presented it, and it may be unfortunate that this 
legislation was not sooner put upon the statute books, but 
nobody knows how much is involved, although we are assured 
that not a great many people will be affected. I have no 
doubt there could be presented just as good arguments in favor 
of the rural mail carrier to-go back to 1917, in fayor of the 
city carrier to go back to 1917, and in favor of every other 
clerk who has been seyered from the service since 1917. The 
committee does not recommend this legislation. The chairman 
said only that he would not personally oppose it. I think it 
very unwise, and I trust that the amendment will not be 
agreed to. ; 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have been in favor 
of a retirement law for many years, believing it is a concomi- 
tant of the nonpartisan method of appointment under the civil 
service. There are two dangers with respect to the proposi- 
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tion. One is that after it becomes 2 law there wiil be an organ- 
ized force of Government employees to use political pressure 
everywhere they can get it for the purpose of increasing the 
amount which they will receive out of the Treasury, and also of 
increasing the salaries which they are to receive to more than 
compensate for the amount which is to be deducted from their 
salary as a part of the sum to be raised. The other danger is 
that everyone who has been in the Government service hereto- 
fore will seek to be covered under the provisions of this bill, 
to receive the pension allowed, but to make no contribution at 
all to the fund. That is the proposition that is mildly stated 
as to a particular class in the pending amendment. If this 
amendment shall be agreed to, no one can well refuse here- 
after to extend the time as to this class of employees back of 
1917, or to include within the provisions of the law other em- 
ployees in other branches of the service. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I just want to make the statement that I quite 
agree with the gentleman upon the proposition of not paying 
in anything. I have an amendment that I expect to offer that 
no man shall be permitted to receive the benefits of this law 
until he has paid in at least 24 per cent of the total salary for 
two years preceding. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is a matter of discussion. 

Mr. BEGG. That puts him upon a par with the man who 
has been in for 10 years. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, You can not include everyone in a 
particular class unless you go back many years, and you can 
not select out one class without receiving pressure hereafter 
from every other class. I think the Government employees now 
in the service ought to receive the status provided by this law 
for the benefit of the public service, not merely for their own 
benefit. I think it is unwise to commence to tamper with the 
provisions by including other classes now out of the Govern- 
ment service, because we all know that if we commence we can 
not stop. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the 
again reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
Begg amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. HUDSPETH : 
masters,” insert “ of the second, third, and fourth class,” 

in line 5, page 3, the word “ not. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, this is a retirement bill, 
and it occurs to me that the second, third, and fourth class 
postmasters ought to come under the benefits of the bill. T 
agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that this 
bill ought to be in the interest of the public service. I want 
to say to the Members of this House that fourth-class post- 
masters in many portions of the country have resigned, and the 
people of the local communities have to supplement the salary 
in many instances out of their own pockets in order to get the 
benefits of mail delivery. I can see no reason why the second, 
third, and fourth class postmasters should not come under the 
benefits of this bill. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. There are about 55,000 of them, are there not? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I do not know. 

Mr. CANNON. Take the fourth-elass postnrasters ; 
40,000 of them, at least? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Les. 

Mr. CANNON, They were put under the civil service by or- 
der of President Taft? 


The question is on the amendment of the 


amendment will be 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Page 3, line 1, after the word “ post- 
and strike out 


there are 


Mr. HUDSPETH. I understood it was by order of President 
Wilson. 

Mr. CANNON. I think Taft first, then I think Mr. Wilson 
followed suit. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. He ratified it, I am sure, 

Mr. CANNON. He ratified it. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. And very properly. 

Mr. CANNON. They were turned out almost universally by 
people who wanted their places, were they not? 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state to the gentleman from 
Illinois that they have not been turned out in my district. I 
have been trying to get one of them turned out for inefficiency, 
apg told me they were all under the ciyil service. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. CANNON. Maybe the gentleman was not here when 
they were appointed. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I have been here for about a year, and I 
have been very energetically trying to get one of them out, be- 
cause he failed to serve the Nation efficiently, and have not 
been able to do so, because they said they were under the civil 
service and it could not be done. But the rest of the postmas- 
ters in my district are efficient, patriotic men and women, and 
the Government is paying them a niggardly salary. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Are there not others who are 
willing to take their places? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Not in many instances, I will say to the 
gentleman. The people in some of the local communities make 
up a fund in order to have their mail delivered in many cases, 
and you can not find many men who can afford to work for 
$175 a year in Texas in the arduous work as postmaster. It 
is one of the most important positions to the general public of 
any Uncle Sam has to bestow. 

And I want to state to you that it is hard work. I make 
that statement in reply to some gentleman on the Republican 
side who says postmasters do not work. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Would it not be better to amend the 
Jaw compensating the postmaster and give him a compensation 
that would be attractive? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; that is a nice song they have been 
singing here for about three years, but it has not been any 
benefit to the second, third, and fourth class postmasters. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, If the amendment of the gentleman 
were adopted, he would retire a man on an allowance of $180 
where the income from the post office was perhaps only $1. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And that dollar would buy a little coffee, 
at the present price at least 1 pound of sugar, and help to that 
extent. I will say to my friend that possibly in his State also 
postmasters, good men and true, are resigning every day be- 
cause they can not live on the salary. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I think that is true, and they should 
be better compensated. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. ‘Then let us never miss an opportunity to 
help them. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The gentleman's amendment proposes 
to compensate those retired from the service, not those occupy- 
ing the position now. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is some inducement, I will state to 
my friend, to stay there and serve the public at a loss, as 
many do from the West, as the gentleman knows, if he is con- 
yersant with conditions in the West. I do not want to miss an 
opportunity to help this kind of people, because you. have 
got to have good public service. Somebody has got to serve 
as postmaster, and this gréat big, splendid Government of ours 

‘ought not to continue to require the postmasters who serve it 
and serve an expectant and hard-to-please public on Mexican 
sheep-herder’s wages. You Republicans have been promising 
to raise salaries of second, third, and fourth class postmasters 
ever since I came here. Now make good on one single promise 
in your entire life. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HUDSPETH. I will. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. In reference to the form of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, does the gentleman desire to repeal the 
law now providing for the retired list in the Lighthouse 
Service? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No, sir. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman's amendment would 
do that as presented. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
in the present bill. 

Mr. MANN. of Illinois. 
would do that. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Well, I did not intend to do that. 
trying to help these postmasters back in the sticks. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I was not referring to that. The 
gentleman’s amendment to the bill as it stands excludes the 
Lighthouse Service. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I did not intend that. What would the 
gentleman from Illinois suggest? 


I do not think so. It does not put them 
Yes; but the gentleman’s amendment 


I am 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. If I were offering the amendment the 
gentleman has introduced here, I would say that hereafter post- 
masters of the first class shall not be included in the provi- 
sions of the act. I think that would accomplish the gentle- 
man’s purpose, 

Mr, HUDSPETH. My sole purpose is to help these second, 
third, and fourth class postmasters, the hardest worked and 
poorest paid people on this earth, let me say to you, my good 
friends on both sides. The position of postmaster is one of 
great importance to every community. Measured by the serv- 
ice he renders, I think the people who receive mail—and most 
everyone does receive some character of mail—expect more at 
the hands of a postmaster than any other public servant. He 
does not get half enough pay. I am a young man yet. If my 
people permit, I am going to stay right here and hammer for 
more pay for our postmasters until I get it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
aoe question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 

exas. = 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out lines 7, 8, 
and 9, page 3. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is trying to strike out an amendment which 
the committee adopted on yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Srrona of Kansas 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that 
the Senate had passed bill of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3218. An act for the relief of Martina Sena, Luis E. Armijo, 
and Maria Baca de Romero. ` 

The message also announced that the Senate had pa 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 12869) for the construction 
of a bridge across the Pentwater River or Pentwater Lake, 
Mich. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 9228) to authorize the establish- 
ment of a Coast Guard station on the coast of Lake Superior 
in Cook County, Minn. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 13677) making appro- 
priations to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for the 
Federal control of transportation systems and to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. UNDERWOOD as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That for the purpose of determining the amount of ri pes 
which retired employees shall receive, the following classifications an 
rates shall be established: 

Class A shall include all employees to whom this act applies who shall 
have served the United States for a total period of 30 years or more, 
The annuity to a retired employee in this class shall equal 60 per cent 
of such employee's average annual basic salary, pay, or compensation 
from the United States for the 10 3 next preceding the date on 
which he or she shall retire: Provided, That in no case shall an annuity 
in this class exceed $720 per annum or be less than $360 per annum. 

Class B shall include all employees to whom this act applies who shall 
have served the United States for a total period of 27 years or more, 
but less than 30 years. ‘The annuity to a retired employee in this class 
shall equal 54 per cent of such employee's average annual basic salary, 
pay, or compensation from the United States for the 10 years next pre- 
Podine the date on which he or she shall retire: Provided, That in no 
case shall an annuity in this class exceed $648 per annum, or be less 
than $324 per sanum, 

Class C shali include all employees to whom this act applies who 
shall have served the United States for a total period of 24 years or 
more, but less than 27 years. The annuity to a retired employee in this 
class shall equal 48 per cent of such employee’s average annual basic 
salary, pay, or 5 from the United States for the 10 years 
next preceding the date on which he or she shall retire: Provided, That 
in no case shall an annuity in this class exceed $576 per annum, or be 
less than $288 17 5 annum. 

Class D shall include all employees to whom this act applies who 
shall have served the United States for a total period of 21 years or 
more, but less than 24 rs. The annuity to a retired employee in 
this class shall equal 42 per cent of such employee's average annual 
basic salary, pay, or compensation from the United States for the 10 

next preceding the date on which he or she shall retire: P: d, 
Phat in no case shall an annuity in this class exceed $504 per annum, 
or be less than $252 per annum, 
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Class E shail include all employees to whom this act applies who 
shall have served the United States for a total period of 18 years or 
more, but less than 21 years, The annuity to a retired employee in 
this class shall equal 36 per cent of such employee's average annual 
basic salary, pay, or compensation from the United States for the 10 
years next preceding the date on which he or she shall retire: Provided, 
That in no case shall an annuity in this class exceed $432 per annum, 
or be less than $216 per annum. 

Class F shall include all employees to whom this act sopu who 
shall have served the United States for a total period of 1 . — or 
more, but less than 18 years. The annuity to a retired employee in 
this class shall equal 30 per cent of such employee's average annual 
basic salary, pay, or compensation from the United States for the 10 
years next preceding the date on which he or she shall retire: Provided, 
That in no case shall an annuity in this class exceed $360 per annum, 
or be less than $180 per annum. 

The term “basic salary, pay, or compensation” wherever used in this 
act shall be so construed as to exclude from the operation of the act all 
bonuses, allowances, overtime pay, or salary, pay, or compensation given 
a anie to the base pay of the positions as fixed by law or regu- 

on. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: : 

Page 5, after the word “ regulation,” line 25, insert: “ Whenever the 
contribution, with interest, of the employee at the age of retirement 
will purchase an annuity of the kind provided for herein in excess of 
the annuity herein provided, the employee shall receive an annuity of 
the amount his contributions with interest will purchase.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska and Mr. OSBORNE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 21, after the words “ per annum,” insert the following: 
“Any employee included in this class may upon his or her own applica- 
tion be eligible for retirement on the annuity herein provided.” 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, the object of this provision 
is that one who has served 30 years, even if he has not reached 
the age of 65 or 70 years, whatever the limit is, may be eligible 
for retirement. It is based upon the provision of law which 
applies to officers in the Army and the Navy, section 1243 of the 
Revised Statutes, which makes them eligible to retire after 30 
years’ service. The amendment is drawn as nearly like the 
section referred to as the difference in conditions will per- 
mit—nearly in the language of that section. However, I will 
state that that section of the Revised Statutes leaves retire- 
ment within the discretion of the President 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSBORNE. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. Can not these employees retire immediately 
and get their money back, with compound interest, if they want 
to retire before the retiring age? Are they not previded for 
otherwise in the bill? 

Mr. OSBORNE. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. CANNON. I think that is the case. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They draw their money down when they 
quit the service, with interest compounded. i 

Mr. CANNON. So that it would seem that ought to care for 
them. 

Mr. LEHLBACH and Mr. GARD rose. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I was going to rise to oppose the amend- 
ment, but I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman from New Jersey is chairman of 
the committee, and I will defer to him. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I merely desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
such a provision is foreign to the fundamental purposes of this 
bill, which is to provide for efficiency in our departments of 
Government and give a practical opportunity to get rid of 
incompetency and inefficiency due to superannuation and old 
age. There is no merit in the proposition that a man 50 years 
of age who had entered the service at the age of 20 should be 
retired and draw pay from the Government when he is per- 
fectly capable of earning his living. These annuities are not 
largesses or rewards to the workers for the Government, but 
they are to take care of those who no longer are able to take 
care of and provide for themselves, and manifestly the people 
coming under such an amendment would not be in that class. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I think the idea as expressed 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. OSBORNE] is not in ac- 
cord with what should be the purpose of the bill. I am of 
those who believe in the merit of this bill as a concomitant of 
the classified civil-service work, because I believe where we 
establish a system of Government employment, where clerks 
are necessarily unable to compete in higher branches of private 
employment, in order to make it attractive to the highest class 
of men and women we are compelled to put in measures which 


will provide for them in time of illness or old age. But the 
test of the matter is efficiency and in providing increased com- 
pensation for persons in the service. Nor is the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California comparable with the 
military and nayal service of which he speaks. So it seems to 
me that in every other point of view we can not so enlarge this 
bill as to provide for the authorization of these annuities to 
persons who do not come within the period of disability or 
inefficiency. When disability occurs, when inefficiency exists, 
then the purpose of this bill is to protect the United States; 
but it is not the purpose of the bill—it should not be the purpose 
of the bill, at least—to bring in vast numbers of persons who 
by reason of a service of 30 years will take advantage of that 
service when they can render efficient service, take advantage 
of 80 Years performance of duty to accept an annuity, when in 
reality they can do the work. I trust the amendment will not 
be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Page 3, line 18, after the 
word “next,” strike out the remainder of line 18 and all of line 19 
down to and including the word “ retire’ and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ following the first 10 years of service.” 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the question 
of the retirement of civil-service employees has been under 
serious consideration for several years. 

On the 27th of September, 1905, the Treasury branch of the 
Civil Service Retirement Association held the first of their 
public meetings in Washington for the advocacy of that move- 
ment. At that time the clerks of the various departments were 
proceeding upon the presumption that the fund should be 
created by contributions from the clerks under the classified 
service and thus release the National Treasury entirely from 
any expense in connection with the movement. 

At a later date some began to advocate the opinion that the 
National Treasury should bear the entire expense of the plan. 

For several years those conflicting opinions delayed action, 
but they did serve the purpose of agitating the question before 
the country and the committees in Congress. 

The plan now under consideration in the pending bill pro- 
poses to secure the major portion of this fund through contri- 
butions from the beneficiaries. The proponents of this bill 
have figured out the whole question to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion in their own minds and tell us that the Government will 
Save money by the enactment of this bill. I hope that result 
will be achieved. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the proposition to provide a 
fund from which payment can be made to worthy clerks whose 
disabilities compel them to withdraw from active duties. The 
existence of such a fund will enable the heads of the depart- 
ments to grant release from service tò several persons who 
really desire to retire with a moderate compensation. 

While this is a very unfavorable time to support any plan 
that contemplates even in appearance a civil pension list, the 
arrangement furnished by the advocates of the bill seems tu 
be very satisfactory on the lines of practical economy for the 
Government. For these reasons and accepting their conclu- 
sions as valid, I shall be glad to favor the passage of this bili. 

I am heartily in favor of the Senate provision relative to the 
age of retirement; that is, 70 years. The House committee 
amendment fixed the age at 65, which would be far more ex- 
pensive than the Senate provision. The Government would 
also lose in efficient service rather than gain. Hence I shall 
oppose the adoption of the committee amendment. 

Moreover, I think this committee amendment is unfair to 
the Government from the standpoint of economy. It is unfair 
to those who are between the ages of 65 and 70. I could accept 
the theory underlying the explanation of the committee amend- 
ment were it not for my observations that stand emphatically 
against it. r 

Let me illustrate. You may go into the Government service— 
I speak of clerks in the departments rather than those in 
other lines of Government employment—and take all of the 
men and women in the departments of the Government between 
65 and 70 years of age and then take an equal number, or take 
the whole number, if you wish, between 25 and 35 years of age. 
The first group, 65 to TO years, will furnish a higher average 
grade of efficiency than the latter group—25 to 35. I know that 
from observation, not as a matter of theory. Knowing it as I 
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do from the standpoint of observation, I can not support the 
proposition of the committee on the ground of governmental 
economy. Moreover, when you take men and women from 
65 to 70 who have won their way up to that point and they 
have physical and mental ability to go on with their work, the 
Government is the gainer, rather than the clerks themselves, 
by their continuance. 

I agree fully in the provision of the bill which furnishes re- 
lief for those whose physical condition may require a separation 
from the service. Under the law as it stands now and the 
provisions carried in this bill, the head of any department can 
meet the situation and meet it with the same relief that this 
bill provides for a compensation at retirement. I want to say 
to you, gentlemen, that I was among the first to begin the agi- 
tation for a retirement fund. I had the honor and pleasure of 
addressing the first large group of Government clerks that 
assembled in the city of Washington on September 27, 1905, to 
begin the campaign for this legislation. I am not going to 
abandon the principle where I find it of practical application 
now, but upon the basis of economy for the Government and 
fair and just dealing with the men and women between 65 and 
70 years of age I stand for the Senate provision. 

The second 10 years of service should be made the test period 
for retirement compensation, because the clerk will be at his 
best during those years. 

The last 10 years of service preceding 65 will be the period 
in which a number of embarrassments may appear through ill 
health. The second 10 years of service comprise a period in 
which the real value of the clerk can be intelligently measured. 
In the last 10 years preceding 65 you will find more instances 
in which health fails, and the sick record of the clerk will 
disclose the fact that a considerable portion of time has been 
lost and reduction in grade will follow because of a reduction in 
physical ability to maintain oneself in the discharge of the 
average amount of service when the health and strength were 

This rule, if applied, will, I believe, be fair and just 
and give the proper measure for the proper period when the 
actual work of the clerk to the Government can be intelligently 
and wisely determined. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I confess that I have not heretofore given 
this question the attention that it merits. Members of Con- 
gress are too busy with public matters to specialize in all 
subjects. I do not enjoy the privilege of being a member of 
the committee that has been giving this bill close study. 

The question of retiring Government employees has been dis- 
cussed at intervals for many years. It has been taken up and 
discussed more or less informally on numerous occasions since 
I have been a Member of Congress. I am sure that people 
generally throughout the country do not fully appreciate the 
necessity for legislation along the lines of this bill. Our citi- 
zens are far removed from governmental activities and do not 
come into contact with the work of the various departments. 
Therefore they do not have an opportunity to see these em- 
ployees and judge of their efficiency. I have had some preju- 
dice against their retirement and have felt that it would entail 
an extra drain upon the United States Treasury at a time when 
every effort should be made to economize, 

After a more careful study of the principle involved in the 
bill and the report on it by the committee I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that a vote for this bill can be justified on the three 
grounds of efficiency, economy, and humanity. 

One of the reasons why there is so much complaint against 
delays in the Government service is because there are so many 
old, infirm, and inactive employees.- Everybody knows that pri- 
vate offices transact business very much more expeditiously than 
Government offices. Of course, Government employees can not 
afford to make mistakes. They must guard against criticism 
und must be exceptionally careful. With alert, active, and 
young employees there is no question but what the efficiency 
ot the service would be greatly increased. One inefficient em- 
ployee delays many others, as everyone knows. It would also 
be more economical for the Government to retire these em- 
ployees at the pay indicated for the various classes in this 
bili or even at full pay rather than to keep them on the pay 
roll, Our experience in private life is that inefficient clerical 
help is never economical. 

I believe it would effect a large saving of money for the 
Government if only the very best clerical assistance that could 
be obtained were employed. All the leading corporations are 
adopting a retirement system, and this same policy is recom- 
mended for governmental employees. There is no economy in 
slow help or inefficient service. Everyone is demanding ex- 
peditious action, 


Again, this bill can be justified from a purely humanitarian 
standpoint. You may say what you will, but no head of a 
bureau is going to take the responsibility of retiring old and 
infirm clerks. Members of Congress think that they would do 
so if they were the heads of bureaus and the responsibility 
were placed upon them. However, the fact remains that no 
head of a department has done so in the past, which is suffi- 
cient to convince me that no head of a department will take 
the responsibility in the future of turning these old employees 
out, I think, therefore, that it would add to the efficiency of 
the service to pass this retirement bill. It would be more eco- 
nomical for the Government and would be humane. 

I do not think we should deceive ourselves. I believe that 
the amounts allowed the various clerks under section 2 of this 
bill will be increased in time. Old and infirm retired em- 
ployees can not live upon the amounts provided, and amend- 
ments will be asked of Congress to increase them. I do not 
doubt but what Congress, responding to public sentiment, will 
feel justified in granting the increases. 

I do not know that I fully agree with all the details of the 
bill. With the little study that I have been able to give it, I 
am inclined to think that there should be automatic retire- 
ment at a certain age. I believe that the provision in the bill 
allowing employees to make application to remain longer will 
be abused. I belieye that the head of every department or 
bureau who has aged clerks will yield to their importunities 
and permit them to remain in the service as long as the law 
will allow them. When an exception is made for one em- 
ployee it is very difficult not to make an exception of another. 
I do not believe that any elasticity should be given in the act. 
Government employees will then know that there is not a 
chance of their remaining upon the pay roll any longer, and 
that they are to be retired at a certain definite specified time. 
They will begin to make provision against that time, and there 
will be no uncertainty about it. 

It has been stated on the floor in this debate that the heads 
of the various departments can now dismiss inefficient clerks. 
However, this authority has never been exercised. My fear is 
that under the elastice provision of section 6 of this bill, ineffi- 
cient employees will be retained after the age limit has been 
reached. I want to utter a word of warning against this pro- 
vision. It will be abused and will permit discrimination. I 
would much prefer to have a definite age limit fixed. I grant 
you there are men and women over the age limit who could 
serve the Government efficiently and well after they become 
65, but an arbitrary limit ought to be fixed. If 65 years is not 
the correct one, then the experience of other countries and 
business establishments should be drawn upon and the proper 
age limit should be fixed. What I am arguing is for a definite 
limit, so that employees will know years in advance when they 
are to be retired. They will then begin to make preparations 
for it. They would know that there is absolutely no uncer- 
tainty about it and that there is no chance to remain in the 
Government service. 

I am not so sure that I would place the administrative 
features of the bill under the Commissioner of Pensions. My 
judgment is that a new bureau in the Department of the 
Interior or some other department should be created. The - 
responsibility should then be placed upon the head of that par- 
ticular bureau to carry out the purposes of this measure. Plac- 
ing the responsibility upon the Commissioner of Pensions means 
that it will fall largely upon some subordinate in his office. I 
object to this as the matter is too important. The responsibility 
should be placed upon some person who is able to give it his 
undivided attention, so that the best results can be obtained. 
He ought not to have any other duties and should be given an 
opportunity to study this question alone. Other legislation 
supplemental to this will be required, and he should collect all 
the data called for or required by the various committees of 
Congress. 

In order to further supplement my remarks showing the 
necessity. for this legislation, I submit the following statement 
clipped from the Washington Star, which is a most convincing 
argument, in my judgment, in favor of retirement legislation: 
AGED Workers ILLUSTRATE NEED FOR RETIREMENT LAW— TWENTY- 


SEVEN EMPLOYEES OVER 80 YEARS OLD AT WORK IN PENSION BUREAU, 

UNABLE, AFTER YEARS OF SERVICE, TO RESIGN. 

As a concrete example of the necessity for the enactment of a 
retirement law for civil-service employees, Commissioner Gaylord M. 

Itzgaber, of the Pension Bureau, to-day pointed out that there are 
27 employees of bis bureau who are over 80 years old. 

Speaking as of April 1, 1920, oner Saltzgaber declared 
that there were 844 ee in the classified civil service in the 
Pension Bureau, of which number 27 were over 80 years of age, T8 
were between 75 and 80, 91 were between 70 and 75 years, and 86 were 
between 65 and 70 years, a total of 282, or 33.41 per cent over 68 
years old, The average age of all employees is about 583 years. 
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“ The oldest male employee was born March 17, 2 and has conse- 

th b „said Mr. 3 
and has been in the civil service nearly 
87 years. The oldest female employee was born August 25, 1834, and 15 
e in her eighty-sixth year. Her husband served in the United 
States Marine Corps, and she has been in the eivil service nearly 30 
years.” 

SERVED 57 YEARS, 


“In respect to length of service, it is found that one employee has 
been in the civil service more than 57 years, another for more than 534 
88 and still another for more than 52 years. In addition to these, 
0 others have been in the service for periods ranging from 40 to 50 
years and 261 have been in the service from 30 to 40 years. The aver- 
EROE ig ee 5 2 7 885 all emplo; nc in the bureau is 26.15 years. 
“It has bee ted that there would be a clear saying to the 
Goyernment of $130,550 annually By zennas all those in the Bureau 
his amount represents the differ- 
y and the aggregate annuities; it 
D age bonus. Should a bonus 


of $240 for oe next fiscal year be Hoge then the saying would be 
increased b 2 = a total sa during the next fiscal year of 
183,590. estimate is based upon the assumption that none of 


pe Tusu — oy 5 those over 70 will 

whet . — 8 is — 3 example of the necessit 
iat ds and i hat similar conditions may 

AAEN of the 3 service, in this nae. 

ap Ea are a 8 Government service thousands of em —.— who 
have served their Government faithfully, many of them 2 „ 40, or 
50 years or more, and who now find 8 An the evening of life 
unable to leave the service and live ppan. en eager accumulations. 
In many instances it has been impossible for rev tise to eee a sufi- 
cient sum to provide for old „and co ently they are compet 
to remain in the service in order to eke out a living. Many of them 
are suffering from ties due to age and in some instances from 
incurable diseases, 


filled,” continued 


for a retirement 
found in many 


MANY UNABLE TO WORK. 

“A great many are 9 or in large part inefficient and should be 
retir but it may be said to the t of the administrative officials 
that not one of them could be so woe as to discharge these aged 
n on the rolls under 

W e 8 an official. 5 pont 
ave n watching Congress year by year, ng 
and praying Abas a retirement law will fe enacted. Some a bedridden 
be carried on the rolls without pay in the hope ‘that the re- 
tirement bill will be enacted into a law and will afford them some 
measure of relief in their last days. 

I have an abiding faith that te Congress will recognize that a re- 
tirement law will make for real ey and economy in the service 
and that as a measure of justice to the enployess its enactment should 


no longer be delayed. preponderance of evidence presented by 
Government officials at the hearings as well as recommendations incor- 
porated in their annual reports warrants the statement that the = 


ministrative officers of the” Government arè practically unanimous in 
support of retirement legislation.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I hope this amendment will not be adopted. It is peculiarly 
worded, but it is intended in effect to mean that in case of a 
man’s retirement the compensation will be based upon the 
second 10 years preceding the date upon which he shall retire. 
I am a little bit surprised at the argument of my friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. ANpREws] to-day and yesterday. Yesterday he 
stated that in the years from 25 to 35 the party would not give 
the service that he would between the years of 35 and 45. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The period of 25 to 35 com- 
pared with the period of 65 to 75, average service. 

Mr. RAKER. I understood the gentleman to say from 35 to 
45. But be that as it may, if the party is in 10 years and then 
another period of 10 years, you ought to figure on the last 10 
years of the service and not upon the first 10 years, for this 
reason: Let us be frank. In the last 10 years they will know 
that they must keep up an efficiency in work so as not to be 
demoted, but if they make the first 10 years good they will 
then begin to put on the soft pedal. Instead of being virile 
and giving all the energy that they ought to give to the Govern- 
ment during the last 10 years of their service they can well 
afford to change the status. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. VAILE. I did not understand that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska was based on the first 10 years. 

Mr. RAKER. It does not say that, but that is what it means. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman is referring to the second 10 
years. 

Mr. RAKER,. I am hitting the first 10 years first, and then I 
will come to the second 10 years. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If the gentleman will yield, a man may 
be only 20 years in the service, and that would be the first 10 


years. 

Mr. RAKER. That is right. The point I am getting at is 
whether it is the first 10 years or the second 10 years that ought 
to be the standard. It ought to be the last 10 years. If you fix 
the prior 10 years, anyone can see that there will be a breaking 
down. There will be a slack, there will be a reason to slack, 
because it is wholly immaterial what they get during the last 


10 years, because their compensation will be fixed upon the 
prior 10 years instead of the last 10 years. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. It means that the period for 
fixing the average rate will be 10 to 20 years after 10 years 
have been actually served. 

Mr. RAKER. ‘That is the point. Let us fix it as the bill has 
it. Leave it that the compensation will be according to the 
average service for the 10 years next preceding the time of 
separation from the service, and the party, then, will all the 
time have an interest in himself and have an interest in the 
Government, so that he will get the highest wage that his 
ability commands in the department. Do not leave it so that 
he may constantly and continually be slacking in the work. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Is it not also a fact that even if 
an employee is efficient during the last 10 years, he receives the 
highest salary during the term? 

Mr. RAKER. That is true. But I still wanted to get this 
before the committee again. That ought to be the fact; neces- 
sarily it should be the fact; but if you fix the prior period before 
the 10 years in which he resigns, it is human nature, so far as 
retirement is concerned, to slack in the work, because if a man is 
demoted from a $1,500 job to a $1,400 and then to $1,300 and 
then to $1,200-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute more. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Then if you retire, your compensation will be 
fixed not upon your last 10 years’ work but upon the 10 years 
prior, when you had established your record and ought to have 
maintained it. That is not right. Let us tote fair on this 
measure. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Is it not a fact that all astute and 
sound business men make it an invariable rule never to demote 
an employee or reduce his salary, but, rather, prefer to dis- 
charge him? They never place before an employee any ob- 
stacle, but always seek to give him encouragement. 

Mr. RAKER. That must be of necessity the final result. 
Where an inducement is held out 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has again expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey moves 
that all debate on the amendment be now closed. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That for the pase of this act and subject to the provi- 
sions of section 10 hereof, the period of service shall be computed 
from the date of original employment, whether as a classified or un- 
classified employee in the civil service of the United States, and shall 
include periods of service at different times and services in one or more 
departments, branches, or i dent offices of the Government, and 
shall also include service ormed paige authority of the United 
States beyond seas, and honorable service in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard of the United States: Provided, That in the 
case of an employee who is eligible for and elects to receive a pension 
under any law, or compensation under the war-risk insurance act, the 
peron of his or ber military or naval service shall not be included for 

e purpose o Amien uent to classes defined in section 2 hereof, 


Mr, LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 6, line 19, after the word “ service,” 
insert the words “upon which such pension or compensation is based.“ 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is simply to clarify the meaning and to render certain 
what was intended by this proviso. 

The provisions of this section are that in computing the length 
of service on which the retirement annuity is to be based all 
service for the United States, including military and naval 
service, shall be added in, but if based on that military or naval 
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service a pension or compensation is being received from the 
Government, that period upon which the pension or compensa- 
tion is based would not also be included in figuring what civil 
pension or retirement the individual is to receive. : 

Now, it has been suggested that possibly all military or naval 
service would be treated as an entity and not as different periods 
considered as separate. A situation might arise like this, that 
a Civil. War veteran having served in the Civil War may be 
drawing a pension, and he may subsequently be employed in 
substantially a civil capacity, but theoretically and technically. 
in the Army, under the act of 1886, which provides for the 
enlistment of general-service clerks who perform clerical sery- 
ice; and if it be construed that the military service be con- 
sidered as a whole, because a man is drawing a pension based on 
his war service in the Civil War, you will not be entitled tọ add 
in hiş service as a clerk subsequent to and in accordance with 
the act of 1886. That, of course, is manifestly not the inten- 
tion. It is to clarify that that the amendment is offered. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I did not catch the gentleman's amendment. 
Will he kindly advise me what it is? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. In line 19, page 6, where it says the period 
of his military or naval service shall not be included, after the 
word “service” are inserted the words “upon which such pen- 
sion or compensation is based,” so that it will read, “ the period 
of his or her military or naval service upon which such pension 
or compensation is based shall not be included,” so that if a 
man subsequently serves in what is construed to be a military 
or naval capacity, the service outside of that service upon which 
the pension is based shall not be excluded. 

Mr. BEE. Let me suggest to the gentleman from New Jersey 
that a general-service clerk is an enlisted man under the law. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. And, although he renders no military service, yet 
his time is running on in the service of the United States. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. And such time so running is included in 
the computation of the service. Otherwise this other service to 
the Government is entitled to be added in. If he was a Civil 
War yeteran, he could not include that Civil War service, but 
he ought not to be debarred from including the other clerical 
service. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I find myself approaching this bill 
with great difficulty. I can not reconcile myself in its entirety 
to the question of a civil pension, yet I realize that often in 
Government we reach “a condition, and not theory.” 

When we established a system of civil-service employment in 
the Government we paved the way eventually and certainly for 
législation of this character. I have sometimes wondered 
whether the Government would not thrive better, whether its 
citizenship would not be better subserved if we wiped from the 
statute books the civil-service provisions altogether. 

Allow me to suggest to the committee that under our present 
system we appoint a man to a civil-service position and say to 
him, “ Your appointment is for your natural life, during good 
behavior.” Thereby we take away from him all initiative, all 
ambition, all desire to improve himself in the certain knowledge 
that as the years roll on he will have employment. Therefore 
the time comes when he is no longer needed by the Govern- 
ment; his efficiency is so impaired by age or infirmity that he 
can no longer carry on his duties and functions. Then the 
question comes what to do with him. It is all right to say, 
“Turn him out.” I had service on a school board for many 
years and many a time has the school board in solemn con- 
clave discharged an old teacher merely to have him come into 
the office the next morning and be put back, because you just 
simply can not do otherwise. But I do think there ought to 
be provision by which the machinery of this legislation should 
be assumed by the Government and the expense of that ma- 
chinery borne by the Government and that the employees them- 
selyes should raise the fund necessary for the compensation. 
That will not be a great deal to pay out on the administration. 

What I fear is the future. I fear the time is going to come 
when we are going to establish a system of civil pensions in this 
country, just as the suggestion was made here a few months 
ago when the bill was passed by whieh any man who had ever 
been in the service of the United States and was injured in 
any kind of accident should be cared for by the Government. 
We are facing too much paternalism in our Government. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, BEF. Yes. 


Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Is the gentleman informed as to 
whether or not there was a less percentage of old employees 
under the old rule of “to the victors belong the spoils” than 
under the civil-service régime? 

Mr. BEE. I do not know as to that. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that when I was a very young man I was employed as 
a general-service clerk in the Army of the United States for 
three years. I saw coming over me that spirit of lack of en- 
deavor, destining me as certainly as the sun shines to spend 
the rest of my life as a service clerk. 

Just a few days ago I had a letter from three men, with 
whom in my boyhood I worked side by side. They were older 
than I was. To-day they are still working as service clerks at 
$100 or $125 a month, with their families to support. The point 
I seek to urge is this, that the only purpose of this legislation is 
to increase the efficiency of the Government service, and as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma well said a few minutes ago, it is 
not only to promote the efficiency of the Government but the 
economy of it in getting rid of aged and infirm men whom you 
have not the heart to turn out in the street. It is all right to 
say that men should accumulate, but in this country men do not 
accumulate on salaries. You can not build salaries big enough 
for men to accumulate upon them. The result is that you have 
got in the Government service hundreds and hundreds of old 
men and women whom we have simply got to take care of, and 
the fundamental reason why we must take care of them is 
because we established the civil-service system originally. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BEE. I ask unanimous consent that my time be ex- 
tended one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended one minute. Is there 
objection ? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri, The gentleman is aware of the fact 
that every business house figures that a change of employees 
results in an expense to the business. 

Mr. BEE. Oh, I understand that. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. And that the fewer changes you 
have the greater the efficiency and the less the expense. 

Mr. BEE. I understand that, and I can see that the civil- 
service system is a permanent thing. I am not talking about 
the civil service in that light, except to say that the men who 
wrote the civil-service law on the statute books of this Goy- 
ernment Jaid the foundation for the retirement law, because 
they fixed it so that the men who went into the Government 
service, with the certainty of a lifetime tenure, lost the ambi- 
tion and initiative that other men in other lines 6f endeavor 
are stimulated to have. Therefore we must have something 
of this kind in order to promote efficiency in the Government. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in calling attention to the proposed amendment submitted by 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. Lenreacnu] I desire to 
have made more clear, if possible, the meaning of section 3, with 
particular respect to line 9 on page 6. 

The purpose of the bill, as I take it, is for the retirement 
of employees in the classified civil service, and I can only 
repeat that it has always seemed to me that when once we 
have established the civil service, when once wé have made a 
service of the United States based upon merit, and have thereby 
created a system of permanent employment not depending upon 
political change or the whim or caprice of the appointing 
person; when we have established a permanency of employment, 
necessarily we are forced to pass some legislation affecting 
disability and retirement. But I note in section 3, page 6— 


That for the purposes of this act and subject to the provisions of 


section 10 hereof, the period of service shall be computed from the 


date of original employment, whether as a classified or unclassified 
employee in the civil service of the United States, and shall include 
periods of service at different times and services in one or more 
departments, branches, or independent offices of the Government. 

I desire to ask the chairman of the committee if it be his 
idea to include in the benefits of this retirement act one who 
was entirely in the unclassified service and who never got into 
the real classified civil service? Because there may be such 
a case. I do not know that there is, but there may be such 
a case as an unclassified employee serving the required length 
of time, but never getting into the civil service at all. Is he 
now, by virtue of the provisions of section 3, in line 9, included 
in the provisions of this civil-service retirement bill? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If the gentleman will yield, I will be glad 
to answer him. 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. He is not; and no person is included who 
is not in the classified civil service, unless he comes within 
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the few exceptions in the paragraph on page 2, where the ex- 
ceptions are stated to include American employees of the 
Panama Canal above the grade of laborer, superintendents of 
United States national cemeteries, employees of the Library of 
Congress, and the Botanic Gardens, With those few exceptions 
ne one who is not in the classified civil service of the United 
States is entitled to retire under the provisions of this act. He 
must be in the classified civil service. Now, when the time 
comes for his retirement, his annuity is based upon the length of 
his service to the Government. It may be that a person who 
has served in the classified service, and who in that service 
has reached the retirement age has in the past, for the period 
of a few years, possibly, begun his service as an unclassified 
employee, having been afterwards transferred to the classified 
service, or he may have been in the late war in the military or 
naval service, and has from that entered the classified service, 
so that the various services to the Government in which he has 
engaged may be included in the period of service upon which 
the annuity is based. But the annuity only applies to him if 
he is, at the time he becomes eligible, a classified civil-service 
employee. The act further provides in section 10 that if a 
person in the unclassified service comes into the classified serv- 
ice and becomes eligible to retirement, but as an unclassified 
employee has not made those contributions which those in the 
classified service have made, he can not take advantage of his 
service in the unclassified position in getting his annuity with- 
out paying into the retirement fund such an amount as he 
would have paid had he been in the classified service for that 
period. I think that covers the case. 

Mr. GARD. The point to which I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman for further information is this: Of course, I 
am sympathetic, as everyone is, with the inclusion of the 
military and naval service. That ought to be granted. But 
suppose a person was in the unclassified service, say, for 14 
years and only in the classified service for 1 year. By the pro- 
visions of section 3 and the other provisions of tho act he 
comes within the purview of the act, notwithstanding the fact 
that only for a very limited period has he been in the classified 
civil service. 2 

Mr. LEHLBACH. But in order to take advantage of that 
unclassified tenure he must pay into the fund those contribu- 
tions which he would have made had the position which he was 
occupying been classified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired, and the question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amcadment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 3, after the word * service,” insert “and so much of 
any period of leave of absence as may ex six months.” 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, the committee has no ob- 
jection to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That any employee to whom this act applies who shall have 
served for a total period of not less than 15 years, and who, before 
reaching the retirement age as fixed in section 1 hereof, becomes 
totally disabled for useful and efficient service by reason of disease 
or injury not due to vicious habits, intemperance, or willful misconduct 
on the part of the employee, shall upon his or her own application 
or upon the request or order of the head of the department, branch, 
or independent office concerned, be retired on an annuity under the 
pfovisions of section 2 hereof:'Provided, however, That no employee 
shall be retired under the provisions of this section until examined by 
a medical officer of the United States or a ees A qualified 1 or 
surgeon or board of physicians or surgeons designated by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions for that purpose and found to be disabled in the 
degree and in the manner specified herein. 

‘very annuitant retired under the provisions of this section, unless 
the disability for which retired is permanent in character, shall, at the 
expiration of one year from the date of such retirement and annuall 
thereafter until reaching the retirement age as defined in section 
hereof, be examined under direction of the Commissioner of Pensions 
by a medical officer of the United States, or a duly qualified physician 
or surgeon or board of physiclans or surgeons designated by the Com- 
missioner of Bensions for that purpose, in order to ascertain the nature 
and degree of the annuitant’s disability, if any; if the annuitant re- 
covers and is restored to his or her former earning capacity before 
reaching the retirement age, payment of the annuity shall be discon- 
tinued from the date of the medical examination showing such re- 
. covery; if the annuitant falls to appear for examination as required 

under this section, pee of the annuity shall be suspended until 
‘continuance of the disability has been satisfactorily established. The 
Commissioner of Pensions is hereby authorized to order or direct at 
any time such medical or other examination as he shall deem neces- 
sary to determine the facts relative to the nature and degree of dis- 
ability of any 8 retired on an annuity under this section. 

Fees for examinations made under „ of this section by 
physicians or surgeons who are not medical officers of the United States 
shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions, and such fees, together 
with the employee's reasonable traveling and other expenses incurred 


in order to submit to such examinations, shall be paid out of the 
appropriations for the cost of administering this act. 3 

n all cases where the annuity is discontinued under the provisions 
of this section before the annuitant has received a sum equal to the 
total amount of his or her contributions, with accrued interest, the 
difference shall be paid to the retired employee, or to his or her estate, 
upon, application therefor in such form and manner as the Commissioner 
of Pensions may direct. 

No person shall be entitled to receive an annuity under the provisions 
of this act, and compensation under the provisions of the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” covering the same period of 
time; but this proyision shall not be so construed as to bar the right 
of any 8 to the greater benefit conferred by either act for any 
part of the same period of time. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling the gentleman’s attention to 
the beginning of section 5, that any employee who shall have 
served for a total period of not less than 15 years who becomes 
totally disabled for useful and efficient service by reason of 
disease or injury not due to vicious habits, intemperance, or 
willful misconduct shall be entitled to the benefits of section 2 
of the bill, and so forth. Why should this section limit the re- 
lief to an employee who has served 15 years and the relief be 
denied to a man who has served 13 years, 12 years, or 9 years, 
if he is injured in the service and becomes disabled? 

Mr. LEHL BACH. For this reason: This is not a workman’s 
compensation act, but is a retirement act, and retirement is in 
part based on the length of service to the Government. If a 
man has served 15 years or more and becomes of a certain age, 
by reason of that age he is deemed no longer able to render 
able and efficient service and he is retired on an annuity. If by 
reason of disease or injury, having served that length of time, 
he becomes disabled, he is entitled to the annuity, notwithstand- 
ing he has not reached the age. In other words, because he is 
disabled by disease or injury rather than by old age, under this 
section he is entitled to the benefits of the act. In the case 
that the gentleman speaks of, that has been provided for by 
Congress in the compensation act, which compensates a man for 
that injury. This is not compensation for injury, but it is re- 
tirement on an annuity for disability. 

Mr. JUUL. I understand that; but where the man becomes 
totally disabled by disease or injury, not through vicious habits, 
intemperance, or willful misconduct on his part, and he has 
been in the service only 14 years he is not entitled to the bene- 
fits of the act. Why should you deny him the benefits of the 
act if he has been in the service 14 years and give it to the man 
who has been in 15 years? - 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Because the retirement is based largely 
on the fact that he has served the Government a certain length 
of time. You must draw the line somewhere, and we draw it at 
15 years instead of 14 years. A man might be in the Govern- 
ment service six months and if he was disabled, according to 
the gentleman’s view he would be entitled to the benefits of the 
act. 

Mr. JUUL. If he was disabled in the service of the Govern- 
ment, he ought to be cared for, whether it is 10 years or 15 
years. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, I do not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. JUUL. There is where the chairman and I disagree. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 
Section 5, page 7, line 22, strike out the words “for useful and 
efficient service.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, line 22, strike out the words “ for useful and efficient service.” 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the provisions of section 5, as 
I read them, are intended to afford protection for one who 
becomes totally disabled in some respects outside the service, 
Because I take it if he is injured in the service the provisions 
of the United States workman's compensation law applies to all 
classes of Federal employees. But if he is injured or has some 
illness not a matter in the performance of his official duties, 
then section 5 provides that if he becomes totally disabled for 
efficient and useful service by reason of disease or injury not 
due to his vicious habits, intemperance, or willful misconduct, 
he shall on his own application become the beneficiary of sec- 
tion 2. What I am led to inquire in offering the amendment is 
whether it is the intention of the committee to put a hard and 
fast rule of finding of a medical disability, or is it the intent 
to have a varying rule of disability with a qualification that one 
may be disabled for useful and efficient service? It would 
seem to me, and I offer it for the judgment of the chairman 
and the members of the committee, that if one is to come within 
the provisions of this law of retirement without reaching the 
retirement age, the disability should be permanent. The quali- 
fying words “ disabled for useful and efficient service” may be 
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such as to include a man who is on the actual border line of 
service, whereas if force and compulsion of the medical finding 
is total disability, then it would seem to me that in that event 
a reason would be established for their retirement when they 
have not in fact reached the retirement age. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. In the first place, Mr, Chairman, this does 
not exclude one who has sustained injury in the course of em- 
ployment, The person so injured has his election whether he 
will come under the terms of this act or under the act of Sep- 
tember, 1916. 

Mr. GARD. He can take the one that pays him the most. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. He has that right. In the second place, 
the total disability need not be permanent. The gentleman will 
notice that the section provides that if on the examination they 
find that it is not a total disability, then the annuity ceases, 
because the man ought to be back at work. i 

But the words “ total disability“ must have reference to his 
disability to do something, or must be something to which they 
haye reference. Disability from what? Disability from doing 
useful and efficient service. I think it leaves the nature of the 
disability hanging in the air to strike out the words the gentle- 
man from Ohio suggests. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman thinks they should 
stricken out? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I think they should not be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my amendment, 
The CHAIRMAN. 

be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 6. That all employees to whom this act applies shall, upon the 
expiration of 90 days next succeeding its passage, if of retirement age, 
or thereafter on arriving at retirement age as defined in section 1 
hereof, be automatically separated from the service, and all pay, 


not be 


Without objection, the amendment will 


salary, 
or compensation shall cease from that date, and it shall be the dut 
the head of each department, branch, or independent office of the Gov- 
ernment to notify such employees under his direction of the date of 
such separation from the service at least 60 days in advance thereof: 
Provided, That if within 60 days after the passage of thjs act or not 
less than 30 days before the arrival of an employee at the age of retire- 
ment, the head of the department, branch, or independent office of the 
Government in which he or she Is employed certifies to the Civil Service 
Commission that by reason of his or her efficiency and willingness to 
remain in the civil service of the United States the continuance of such 
employee therein would be advantageous to the publie service, such em- 
ployee may be retained for a term not ex ng two 7 2 upon certifi- 
cation by the Civil Service Commission, and at the end of the two years 
he or she may, by similar certification, be continued for an additional 
term not exceeding two years, and so on: Provided, however, That at 
the end of 10 years after this act becomes effective no employee shall 
be continued in the civil service of the United States beyond the age 
of retirement defined in section 1 hereof. for more than four years. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Luce: Page 11, line 1, insert before the word 
“ cértification,” the words “‘approyal and,” and in line 2 of the same 
page before the word “ certification the words “approval and.” 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, this is the amendment that I 
said yesterday would be suggested at the proper place. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I desire to state that the committee ap- 
proves the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. The amendment offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] is the amendment to which I called atten- 
tion yesterday in the discussion of this bill, I have no purpose 
now except to further the discussion so that we may thoroughly 
understand what is necessary to be done in the matter. It 
seemed to me then, and it seems to me now, that there always 
has been a difficulty, and always will be a difficulty, in having 
the head of a department, upon his own initiative, strike a de- 
serving and aged person from the rolls of employment, notwith- 
standing the fact that that person may not be of the proper 
degree of efficiency. There must be in my opinion some method 
of separating superannuated and ineflicient employees from the 
service other than through the head of a department. I realize 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts goes in the right direction. Whether it goes sufficiently 
far or not is the purpose to which I am now speaking. 

I would state that the successful operation of this law must 
depend upon a board of retirement. In other words, I believe 
that before a bill can be made to operate successfully you must 
take away from the heads of the divisions, the immediate em- 
ployer of the men or women, the pressure of influence, personal 
and political, which would be brought upon them to continue the 


inefficient servant in office, and I think it is essential to the 
carrying out of the provisions of the bill to establish either an 
independent board of retirement, or to say that the Civil Service 
Commission is the body that must determine whether or not 
these persons shall be continued in the service. My suggestion 
is, and I confess that I have not got it sufficiently worked out ex- 
cept to offer it to the committee as a suggestion, that instead of 
limiting it, even so far as the gentleman from Massachusetts lim- 
its it, I would go so far as to strike out the provisions of the 
approval or finding of the head of the department and place the 
matter in the hands of the Civil Service Commission as a board 
of retirement. I have been preparing an amendment of that kind 
but I have not got it sufficiently worked out to present it finally. 
I am hopeful that the matter may be discussed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] and by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Anprews] who have had great experience in mat- 
ters along this line. Is it advisable at all to have any discretion 
of continuation of employment left in the person at the head of 
a department, or is it better to have the entire discretion or 
continuance of employment left, say, in the Civil Service Com- 
mission? I would be glad to hear from both the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last word. 
If this were simply a matter of retirement, I should not per- 
haps take issue at all with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], 
but this is not only retifement, but retention, and the purpose 
of the section is to handle this question of whether men shall 
be retained. In this particular it seems to me that the superior 
of the employee ought certainly be given opportunity to say 
whether he wants the man retained or not. For that reason [ 
would haye both concur, the superior and the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The gentleman has suggested the creation of a board 
of retirement. It seems to me that this provision in effect turns 
the Civil Service Commission into such a board, and saves us 
from the necessity of adding another board to the roster of the 
Government. For my own part I should be quite willing that 
the Civil Service Commission assume this function. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman what he thinks 
will be the effect of this bill, whether the employee will seek 
to sever his connection with thé service when he may under 
this act, or seek to be retained in the service, taking into con- 
sideration that there is a provision here for about 60 per cent 
of the pay. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, our experience in Massachusetts 
with the teachers’ system is that some teachers desire to stay 
and some desire to go. 

Mr. JUUL. On a similar basis? 

Mr. LUCE. On a similar basis. It depends very largely 
upon the physical condition of the person. 

Mr. JUUL. Does not the gentleman think that the average 
individual between 60 and 70 years of age can go out in life 
and earn the missing 40 per cent, and do it more easily than he 
could earning the total 100 per cent by remaining jn the service? 

Mr. LUCE. That brings in the personal equation. Condi- 
tions vary so much it is impossible to generalize. Some per- 
sons have lost all initiative and practically all power of self- 
reliance through long retention in the public service. A few 
perhaps have enterprise and confidence and courage enough to 
do what the zeutleman suggests, but I fancy most of them are 
lacking in that power. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman from Nebraska yield to 
have the amendment again reported? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] proposes to use the Civil 
Service Commission as a political “ bumper.” 

Mr. Chairman, at this point some wise provision should be 
made for the determination of the question at issue. If you 
adopt the amendment as proposed, you bring in the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to determine a question which is outside the 
legal jurisdiction and primary purpose of that commission. 
Moreover, you are inviting into the affairs of the executive de- 
partments an agency that might become the greatest trouble 
maker that can be imagined. It may seem strange that I 
should make a remark of that character, but having had some 
direct observation I may cite one or two instances. I remem- 
ber very distinctly that when the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of the Treasury had decided that a certain 
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course was proper in regard to certain appointments, the Civil 
Service Commission, taking issue in the matter, went across 
lets and called upon the accounting officers to disallow the sal- 
aries of the officers in question upon the dictum of the commis- 
sion itself. Any organization that will go to that limit is will- 
ing to assume unwarranted jurisdiction where great trouble 
might follow. Take another instance. The merit system is dis- 
cussed with a great deal of fluency even by members of the 
Civil Service Commission after they enter upon that commission. 
Not long since a former Member of this House went to the 
Treasury Department and urged the promotion of a clerk from 
$1,400 to $1,600 per annum. Unfortunately the appointment 
clerk, or somebody in the division of appointments, gave to that 
former Member of Congress all the files in the case, and he 
traveled the town for a day and a half. He went to the office 
in which the clerk was employed and for an hour or two hours 
sought to secure a reversal of the recommendation of the officer 
who had given a recommendation in favor of somebody else for 
the promotion. That man to-day is at the head of the Civil 
Service Commission. And there is the merit system; there is 
an illustration as to the outcome of a policy embodied in this 
amendment. With these graphic examples in my mind and know- 
ing them to be facts, I can not support the amendment. Of 
course, political pressure will manifest itself in connection 
with the administration of this act. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, however, is not the proper agency to deal with this 
question. There should be a retirement board whose members 
are thoroughly acquainted with the conditions and require- 
ments of departmental life. All cases should be referred to that 
board as they reach the ages of retirement. At least one mem- 
ber of that board should be a competent physician. 

The findings of such a board would be far more valuable 
than those of the Civil Service Commission. It would operate 
in harmony with the needs and policies of the executive 
branches of the service. It would not in any sense become a 
trouble maker, as the Civil Service Commission surely would. 
Such a board could be kept in close touch with the needs of 
the various branches of the service, the abilities and qualifica- 
tions of the clerks arriving at the ages of retirement, and also 
the scope of the demands upon the retirement fund. Wise dis- 
cretion exercised along those lines would become very economi- 
cal in the interests of the Government and also the clerks. At 
best, the work of the Civil Service Commission would be largely 
perfunctory, while that of the board could be directed along 
lines of careful investigation in perfect accord with the heads 
of the various departments and independent organizations. 
With such an arrangement the retirement law can be enforced 
in such a way as to deal equitably and justly with the clerks 
on the one hand and the Government on the other and thus 
contribute very largely toward increased efliciency and economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Tennessee rise? 

Mr. MOON. For the purpose of moving to amend by strik- 
ing out this whole section. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. 
amendment to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska has a per- 
fecting amendment and will be recognized. 

Mr. MOON. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman from Tennessee will 
be recognized. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
‘by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Evans of Nebraska: Page 10, line 16, after the 
word “thereof” insert “provided that the head of a department, 
branch, or independent office of the Government from which any em- 
ployee or employees are automatically retired shall certify to the Civil 

rvice Commission the names, ages, position, class, and percentage of 
inefficiency of such employees, and in all cases where such percentage 
is 90 or over no employee shall be permitted in such department, branch, 
or independent office by reason of the retirement of any such employee 
or employees. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, it has been stated 
that one of the chief purposes of this bill is to dispose of ineffi- 
cient employees and to produce economical administration. It 
has been stated and has been suggested that the Committee on 
Appropriations can control this question when they come to 
make the general appropriations. There is one condition, how- 
ever, which should be borne in mind. This bill by its terms 
upon its passage immediately becomes effective and under the 
statements which have been distributed to the Members there 
are at least 5,000 employees to be effected by this bill who are 
100 per cent inefficient, and yet having the difficulties which 


Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting 


have been brought to our attention by the chairmen of the com- 
mittees which make appropriations we know the difficulty 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Certainly. : 

Mr, JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman, what does the 
gentleman consider 100 per cent inefficient; that there are 5,000 
men drawing salaries who render no service at all? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. I take that to be exactly the state- 
ment that has been made by those who are advocating the pas- 
sage of this bill. I hold in my hand a statement which was 
circulated which states that there are 5,202 persons in the 
service 100 per cent inefficient, and it has been stated on the 
floor of this House repeatedly that there are over 6,000 of such 
inefficient employees. Now, to go on. The chairmen of Com- 
mittees on Appropriations have repeatedly stated that they can 
not secure accurate information as to the needs of the various 
bureaus and departments, and if that fact is true, and I take 
it that it is and that they speak with knowledge, then the heads 
of these departments immediately upon the retirement of the 
5,000 or 6,000 inefficient employees will at once fill their places 
with other persons, and when you come to make your appropria- 
tions for the next year you will be confronted with the fact 
that there are persons in those places, and it is so much easier 
to keep them out than to get them out after they are in, and 
therefore I have offered this amendment. There is another 
purpose. The departments which are inefficient and about 
which complaints have been made have stated that they are 
loaded up with inefficient employees. If that is true, now is 
their time to make good and certify to the Civil Service Com- 
mission the names, ages, position, class, and inefficiency of those 
persons, so that there shall be'a record upon that question, 
And it has been suggested that if these employees are 100 per 
cent inefficient, or even 90 per cent inefficient, as we know how 
they wander around these departments doing. nothing, there 
can be no Joss to the department to have remoyed timber which 
obstructs the ways and keeps back eflicient work in the depart- 
ment. I think the amendment should be adopted, and I under- 
stand the chairman of the committee does not object thereto. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with 
the purpose that the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Evans] 
seeks to effect by his amendment. I think that in so far as re- 
porting the degree of efficiency of every employee who is re- 
tired to the Civil Service Commission it is an excellent sugges- 
tion,and I think that portion of the gentleman’s amendment would 
come in better where the act provides that all employees, and 
their grade and status, and so forth, shall be reported to the 
Ciyil Service Commission. That comes later in the act, and that 
would be a good place for it. But I want to suggest this to the 
gentleman from Nebraska, that a bureau chief or the head of a 
division is subject to control and discipline, and that if he allows 
in his department the retirement of a clerk for inefliciency and 
then employs some one to replace the inefficient clerk he renders 
himself by that act subject to stricture and criticism, and, if he 
does it in a flagrant manner, subject to removal. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Does the gentleman see any 
reason, then, why it should not be so stated in the bill here, so 
that he will be put on his guard against doing such a thing? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I merely want to say this: The gentleman 
says there shall be no replacement where the employee re- 
placed is 90 per cent inefficient. I want the committee to con- 
sider whether that is not an invitation to the chief of a bureau 
to replace those ineflicient in a less degree? 

Mr. LAYTON. If there are 5,000 who are 100 per cent in- 
efficient and if the various bureaus having them upon the roll 
are discharging such persons from their bureaus, why should 
those 5,000 places be filled? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. There is not any reason on earth for it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr, LEHLBACH. 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. There is no reason on earth why those 
places should be filled. It is to get these people out of the de- 
partments and keep them out and reduce the force to the lowest 
point consistent with efficiency that this bill is reported and its 
passage urged. That is one of the reasons for the legislation. 

Mr. LAYTON, Is there anything in this bill that will pre- 
vent the filling of 5,000 places of those 5,000 inefficients? ‘ 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is not in this bill, because it is not in 
the province of this bill to regulate that matter in the depart- 
ments. 

Mr. LAYTON. If this bill goes into effect, immediately upon 
its passage the department can fill those 5,000 places at once, 
and then, after they are in there, you can not break thenr loose, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for two additional 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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Mr. LEHLBACH. Any person who has ten 100 per cent in- 
efficient employees in his division, and those 10, who are 100 
per cent inefficient, are separated from the serviee, and he 
should employ 10 others to take the place of the totally ineffi- 
cient people who have not been doing work, that man ought to 
be at least discharged from the service. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Would that amendment preclude a subordi- 
nate clerk who has been doing the work for a man who is in- 
efficient, holding a higher position, from being promoted to that 
position? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No. I think the amendment merely means 
a replacement into the service from the outside, but I think 
if such an amendment is to be passed as the gentleman sug- 
gests, there ought to be a lower limit than 90 per cent. I see 
no reason why in the replacement of people 75 per cent should 
not be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I would like one minute 


more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I think the amendment of the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Evans] prohibiting replacement where 
there is a 90 per cent degree of inefficiency, would be a tacit 
sanction for replacement whether they were needed or not, when 
the efficiency is in a less degree. That is the only criticism I 
might make of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman's time be extended one minute in 
order to answer a question. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. If the amendment is amended so 
that it would read 75 per cent, would that be satisfactory? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I would rather see it go through prohibit- 
ing replacements at 75 per cent than prohibiting replacements 
at 90 per cent. I would rather have no replacements except 
where it is necessary, and the place to do that through the 
action of Congress is through the Appropriations Committee 
and through the activities of the agencies which the budget 
system will create. I do not think we can effectively do it, 
and for that reason I express my doubts as to this amendment. 
But I am in hearty accord and sympathy with the purpose of it. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, may we have the 
amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again read. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am fully in sym- 
pathy with the purpose that the gentleman has in his mind, 
but I doubt the efficacy of the proposition. For many years 
we carried a provision in the appropriation bills, or, at least, 
in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 
that no part of the money appropriated should be paid to any 
superannuated or inefficient employee, or words to that effect. 
I think it was acknowledged and frequently stated that no 
person was ever separated from the service because of that 
provision in the law. That covered all of the branches of the 
public service in Washington except the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and in spite of a positive provision forbidding the pay- 
ment of any of the money appropriated as salary to any em- 
ployee who was superannuated or inefficient the heads of the 
departments every year would recommend the pension system, 
because they had so many employees under their bureau or 
branch of the service who by reason of age were practically 
inefficient. Now, I do not think you will get a department 
officer who wants to replace anyone to report that some one 
let out is 90 per cent inefficient. I question very much whether 
you will get the head of a department to report that anyone 
who has been retained in the service under that head, prac- 
tically contrary to law, when that person is separated from the 
service, is 90 per cent inefficient, no matter what the facts 
may be. The men who are going out of the service will not 
. like to have it said that they are 90 per cent inefficient. They 


will be separated from the service without any such statement 
as that, because in order to remain in the service the head of 
the department has to certify that they are efficient, and there 
is quite a difference between a bureau chief certifying that a 
man is efficient in order to keep him in the service and certi- 
fying that he is inefficient in order to cast a blot upon him— 


not only upon, the man who is separated from the service but 
the man who has kept him in the service, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not what the distinguished gentleman 
says demonstrate fully that the main inefficiency begins with 
the chiefs of the departments? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, it begins with the hearts of men. 
That is where it begins. [Applause,] And you can not change 
the hearts of men by legislation. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
to the gentleman from Delaware? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr, LAYTON. Is it not possible to put into this bill a pro- 
vision against the filling of any of these 5,000 places where 
they are 100 per cent inefficient? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think possibly you might put into 
the bill without any injury to the service a provision forbidding 
the filling of any places where they are separated under the 
provisions of this bill for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. LAYTON. I hope the gentleman, with his long experi- 
ence, will put that in. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I do not expect to. But I 
shall vote for such a proposition if anybody else offers it. 

soi JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last two words, 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if we retire 5,000 
men drawing on an average, say, $1,500 per year, we thereby 
save $7,500,000. Now, if we place them on half pay, we pay 
out $3,750,000. But if we employ an equal number of men to the 
number of men retired, we will pay out $3,500,000 in annuities 
and spend an additional $7,500,000 for new salaries to men to 
perform work that is not now being performed. It seems to 
me, as we are sitting here legislating away millions of money, 
retiring with one piece of paper 5,000 men and paying these 
5,000 men $3,750,000, in the rough, and probably more, there 
ought to be some provision here by which the additional 
$7,500,000 should not be paid out. 

Mr, LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. I yield to the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. That is the very point I wanted to make. I 
thoroughly agree with the gentleman. We are passing a bill 
here in these times of financial depression and tremendous 
cost and expense in this country, and we are going to spend a 
lot of money in still other ways, and yet we are confronted with 
the fact that neither the chairman of the committee nor any 
other Member of this House with parliamentary experience 
seems -to be willing to correct what is manifestly a radical 
defect in this bill. If these 5,000 men are manifestly ineffi- 
cient to the extent of a 100 per cent inefficiency, we ought to take 
time enough now to amend this bill so that these 5,000 places 
can not be filled. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman from Delaware is somehow con- 
suming my five minutes. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois yielded to the 
gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. JUUL. I yielded to the gentleman from Delaware for 
a question. 

I would suggest the following amendment: “ Provided, That 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, no person shall be em- 
ployed to take the place of the superannuated men retired who 
are not now performing any active service.” The chairman 
can use any language he wants to, and place it anywhere in 
the bill he wants to; but it seems to me his bill ought to 
contain it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Silence! 

Mr. MOON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I desire to 
oppose the amendment in detail. I do not know whether that 
ought to be carried in preference to a motion to strike out the 
enacting clause. One section of this bill is about as bad as any 
other section. There is not one that is good. There is not one 
that is Democratic. There is not one that is Republican. There 
is not one that is American in this whole bill. [Applause.] 

If you have a lot of superannuated employees who have been 
made so by reasons of conditions that have existed without 
their fault, you should have the courage to give them a sufi- 
cient pension or some money to retire them and get them out 
of the way and put new fresh men in their places. But you 


[Laughter.] 
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should enact the law in such a shape that that condition can 
not arise again. [Applause.] 

What right have we to take the people’s money year in and 
year out and pay it for civil pensions—giving away millions of 
publie money? We are the trustees of the people's money. We 
have the right to collect taxes for the purpose of administering 
the Government honestly under the terms of the Constitution. 
While we may have power in our legislative discretion to 
give away money, it is not moral and it is not honest to do it. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, bear with me for a moment. I do not believe 
in this civil-service business at all. I do not believe in the 
life tenure of office. I looked around over this body a few 
minutes ago and I saw 40 men sitting here—400 yacant seats— 
as if with prizes lifting up the Treasury door, and standing 
behind them I seemed to see a class with’a whip lashing them 
like cowards because they hesitated to steal the money of the 
people and give it to them. [Applause.] 

Now, it is an old-time principle that honesty is the best 
policy. Let us treat these superannuated men as we ought to 
treat them and put an end hereafter to superannuation in 
office. We ought not to have it. It is contrary to the genius 
of a free State to have any life offices or haye any men who 
may draw civil annuities from the Government. These have 
been the means in the countries of the world of suppressing 
liberty and destroying the rights of the private citizen every- 
where, 

Let me make, in the few minutes I have, one simple illustra- 
tion: Here are two young men, 21 years of age, who enter life 
together. They are both tempted by office at Washington. 
They apply to the civil service. One succeeds in the examina- 
tion and the other fails. The successful one comes to Wash- 
ington, receives a salary, say, of $1,800 or $2,000 or more a 
year. He enjoys the pleasures and allurements of the city. 
He lives well; he flourishes; he enters society; he gets an 
increase in his salary as he becomes more proficient. He passes 
on through life with all the pleasures of a great Capital. 
Sixty-five years of age comes to him. He has not been provi- 
dent. He has saved no money. He is to be retired now at that 
age on half pay, the ward of a nation, and he has received 
three times, perhaps, the compensation for his services that his 
services were worth. Now, let us take the other man, his com- 
panion in youth. He does not obtain office. He gets a place 
in a blacksmith’s shop or in a store or on a farm. He works 
along through life. He makes a living, barely, without any 
of its pleasures. He comes down to 65 years of age. Although 
he may be weak, although his family may be in need, there is 
no beneficent Government to extend the hand of liberality or 
generosity to him. He must bear the burden of the hard life 
he lives and go down to the grave without the consideration of 
his country. Yet he may be a producer who was worth five 
times as much to mankind as the man who held an official posi- 
tion. He gets nothing. The other is rewarded under a system 
that is not democratic. 

Ah, what more? The little pittance that this nonoffice-holder 
may have saved in the great struggle of life is taxed. All 
he has had to live upon through life is taxed; and what for? 
Not alone to support his Government, economically adminis- 
tered, but in part to be given in annuities to the favored offi- 
cials. That very man contributes a part of his hard earnings 
to the life support, after 65 years of age, of the man who has 
held office all his life, practically, and shown his unfitness by 
his incapacity to reserve a cent for his old age. Under one sec- 
tion of this bill a man may retire after 36 years and get a 
greater pension the balance of his life than a disabled soldier in 
some cases. I protest against such wrong to the private 
citizen. I protest against collecting millions of dollars from the 


people to give to able-bodied officials. I protest against this | 


base plundering of the Public Treasury. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substi- 
tute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Evans]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa [Mr. DICKIN- 
son] offers a substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dickixsox of Iowa as a substitute for the 
amendment offered b r. Evans of Nebraska: Page 10, line 16, after 
the word “thereof,” insert “Provided, That no person retired b 
reason of the provisions of this act during the present fiscal year halt 
be replaced by additional employees, except railway postal clerks.” 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to change the amendment by saying “ fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
made, 


Without objection, that correction will be 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. I reserve the right to object. 
bill may become a law by the middle of May. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It does not go into operation until 90 
days after its passage. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the correction will be 
mano in accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman from 

owa. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I believe this 
meets the objection that was made to the other amendment, and 
it seems to me that it prevents the reemployment of additional 
help to take the place of men retired on account of being 100 
per cent inefficient or less if retired under the provisions of this 
act. 

Mr. BLACK, If I caught the effect of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, if a rural carrier is retired under this bill the Post Office 
Department can not replace that carrier. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. A rural carrier, if he is 100 per 
cent inefficient, can not be carrying the mail, can he? 

Mr. BLACK. Perhaps I did not correctly get the effect of 
the gentleman’s amendment. May I have it reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. = 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered oy Mr, Dickixsox of Iowa as a substitute for 
the amendment offered 75 Mr. Evans of Nebraska: Page 10, line 16, 
after the word “thereof,” insert “ Provided, That no rson except 
railway postal employees retired by reason of the proyisions of this 
act during the present fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, shall be re- 
placed by additional employees.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, The word “ present” before “ fiscal 
year” should go out. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman says a man does not necessarily 
have to be inefficient in order to retire under this act. When 
a rural carrier, for instance, reaches the age of 62 he has the 
absolute right to retire, even though he is 100 per cent efficient. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. He is retired. 

Mr. BLACK. Not necessarily. He may go on if he gets per- 
mission. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
remain. 

Mr. BLACK. But he may retire anyway. 

Mr. MADDEN. He may want to retire anyhow. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The same would be true of letter 
carriers in a city undoubtedly. I do not think you will strike 
very many rural carriers who have been 15 years in the service, 
but you will strike a great many city carriers who have been 15 
years in the service. Of course, we do not want to say that they 
can not appoint any city carriers during the year, or any new 
clerks. As far as I am concerned, I am willing to vote for the 
gentleman’s amendment if I can feel assured—and I suppose I 
can—that it will be rewritten in conference between the two 
bodies. Here is the situation. We have made the appropria- 
tions for the executive departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921. The clerks are provided for. Now, it is a natural 
tendency everywhere to fill the places if they are authorized. 
If they are filled, it is very hard to cut them off. I think the 
gentleman would be safe if, instead of restricting it as he has, 
he should make the amendment apply only to employees right 
here in the District of Columbia. What he wants to cover is 
the executive departments. There are not many ineflicient 
people elsewhere. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise the substitute by striking out the words “ ex- 
cept railway postal clerks,” and to say: 

Provided, That no person employed in the District of Columbia re- 
tired under the provisions of this act— 

And so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the substitute will be 
amended in accordance with the request. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask recognition in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Pending that, will the gentleman allow 
me to move that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes? 

Mr. GARD. I have an amendment which I have passed into 
the hands of the Clerk. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Then all debate on 
amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey moyes 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote for the 
gentleman's amendment. I think it is the sanest proposition 
that has been offered in, about, or around this piece of legisla- 
tion. I think that this bill is well denominated a retirement 


This 


He is retired unless he is permitted to 


this amendment and 
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measure, I think it is just such paternalistic measures as this 
that are going to cause retirements, not of clerks, but eventu- 
ally, when the people get to card indexing us, it is going to 
retire some of us Congressmen if we keep it up, because some 
day the people are going to begin watching and finding out just 
exactly what it is that is making it cost so much to live in this 
land. Retirement measure, yes. That is one of the incidents 
that will make taxes higher. It is one of the expensive inci- 
dents that make Congress and Congressmen looked down upon 
and brought into disrepute over the country. The postmaster 
at the House Office Building the other day received a package 
in the mail addressed to The rotten buneh in Congress.” He 
opened it up and what do you suppose he found? He found a 
great big club, sent by somebody. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Did he deliver it to the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. No, sir; because the gentleman from Texas 
did not come within that bunch. I have been voting to keep 
the money in the Treasury. The gentleman from Iowa knows 
how he voted, and knows whether he comes within that category. 
The club still remains there. But some of these days the peo- 
ple are going to wield that club and there is going to be retire- 
ment here. J 

The other day we concluded legislation that has gone to the 
President which will expend in the next fiscal year for pensions, 
not to soldiers of the late war but to alleged survivors and 
widows, young and old, of previous wars, $291,000,000 in one 


year. 

I believe in pensions for our disabled and indigent soldiers 
of all wars. I do not begrudge one single dollar that goes to 
a needy soldier who has defended the flag of our country. I 
have voted against pension bills ever since I have been here, 
but not because dollars were going into the pockets of men who 
defended our flag, but because dollars have been going out of 
the Treasury of the United States into the pockets of men who 
never fought a day in their lives for the flag of their country 
or for any other good purpose in life. I have voted against 
pension measures, because in foreign lands, in Austria and 
Germany, there are hundreds of men who have not been in 
the United States for 40 years who have been drawing annually 
from this Government, from the Treasury of the United States, 
money that has gone a long way in the late war to fight against 
the purposes of that flag. 

I am fighting this kind of a measure because it is paternal- 
istic, but I am in favor of the gentleman's amendment. I think 
it is a good amendment. We must keep watch on the little 
points. I am sorry the chairman did not offer it. It was sug- 
gested by the distinguished gentleman from Delaware [Mr. LAY- 
ToN] who called on the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] to offer it, but the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois can not do everything on that side of the House, he has 
got to depend on some of you younger fellows to do part of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, all time has expired, and the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa as a substitute for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as a substitute 
was adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Nebraska as amended by the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 4, strike out “10% and insert “5,” and on page 11, 
line 7, strike out all of the section after the word “ hereof.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think the weakness of this bill is the elasticity that 
is given in this section. The purpose of this amendment is 
that after five years to provide for automatic retirement. We 
have heard a good deal said here about the “hearts” of men 
and the “heads” of the various bureaus allowing inefficient 
clerks to remain in the public service. Yet that is exactly what 
you provide for in section 6. Let me warn the Members of the 
House and particularly the chairman of the committee that if 
this section remains as it is the “hearts” of the heads of the 
various bureaus will not be changed; they will be importuned 
by the old and infirm clerk to be permitted to remain two years 
longer and still two years longer, and not a single one of the 
heads of these bureaus will turn them out. 

The maximum amount that a man in class A can receive is 
$720. Here comes an old infirm clerk getting $1,200 or $1,400, 


and he says are you going to turn him adrift; that he could 
not live on $720; that he had worked for the Government, lo, 
these 80 years. Now, I want to say that the “hearts” of the 
heads of the bureaus are going to be just as they have been 
for the last 20 years. 

I would say to these employees that at the expiration of five 
years that they will be retired, and that they must make prepa- 
ration for retirement at the end of five years. At the end of 
that time you can not make application to the “heart” of the 
head of the bureau to be continued two years longer, 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman suggests that the present em- 
ployee must make provision for the future. How can they do 
it when they can not live on what they now get? 

Mr. HASTINGS. -This is not a salary proposition. If the 
gentleman wants an answer, why does he not go to the proper 
committee and provide for increases in salaries. That is not 
in the pending question. You are retiring these men on a 
maximum salary of $720, and what I am arguing and trying 
to impress on the Members of the House is as to the elastic 
provision in section 6 that will permit every one of these em- 
ployees, instead of being retired, to come to the head of the 
bureau and prevail on him to let him remain two years longer, 
and every employee will do it. 

It has been said many times on the floor that there has 
been a provision permitting the heads of bureaus to discharge 
inefficient clerks, but that has not been done and will not under 
this section. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. s 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. They can only be retained by the 
Civil Service Commission; it is removed from the control of 
the bureau. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; but they will rely upon the recom- 
mendation of the head of the bureau, I think it would be 
much better if it were left so that these employees when they 
enter the Government service will know that they will be 
retired at the end of a certain time when they reach a certain 
age. Let it be 65 years or 67 years or 70 years, but some 
definite time beyond which an employee can not remain, and 
then you will have no discretion in the “ hearts” or the heads 
of the bureaus. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Inasmuch as the bill provides 65 years 
as the retirement feature, does not the gentleman think that is 
a pretty low age to have the absolute requirement of retire- 
ment? 

Mr. HASTINGS. If 65 years is too low, amend it and make it 
70 years. What I am insisting upon is that there ought to be 
some definite age and no elasticity to it. Everyone will know 
when he is to be retired; there will be no favoritism and no 
disappointments and no heartaches, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, there have been numerous 
suggestions of amendments which the committee from time to 
time has accepted and of which it has expressed its disapproval 
and others which it has left to the judgment of the committee, 
but with regard to this amendment now offered the chairman 
of the committee can not tap strenuously voice his opposition 
to it. This amendment with regard to the age of retirement, 
so far as the protection of the Government is concerned, would 
take the heart out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the amendment divided, if it can be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas demands a 
division of the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is subject to division. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I want to divide it for this reason: I 
think the first part of the amendment is very good—that is, to 
change it from 10 to 5 years—but the amendment in toto as it is 
presented makes the 65-year limit absolute. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It seems to me there is a good deal 
more reason for the first part of the amendment than for the 
last part. Certainly there are some men who are 65 years of 
age who are qualified to remain; not only qualified, but who 
ought to remain in the service. I shall favor the first part of 
the amendment, but I do not think the latter part should be 
adopted. I ask for a division of the amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I yielded the floor under 
the impression that the Chair was putting the question for a 
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vote, but my time had by no means expired. I wish to say that 
after consideration 10 years seems to be a reasonable time for 
those who are now in the service or who have reached or are 
about to reach the retirement age to have the privilege, if they 
nre capable of rendering efficient service to continue, and for 
those who in the course of 10 years come along and reach in 
that period of time the retirement age to have the chance for 
repeated extensions. I see no very great advantage to be 
gained by cutting that period down from 10 years to 5 years, 
and I trust it will not be done. But to strike out the latter 
part of this provision making retirement absolute for railway- 
mail clerks at 60; for postal employees, mechanics, rural and 
city letter carriers at 62; and for all other classified employees 
at 65, no matter how efficient a man who has reached that age 
might be, is to act without reason. 

There is no reason why the Government should pay retire- 
ment pay to a man who is able and willing to render service for 
pay, and it is in order to get rid of those who are inefficient that 
these age limits are tentatively placed, and in order to retain 
those who are willing and able to work for a salary that the two 
years’ extension periods are provided for. The only reason that 
can be urged for abolishing the two-year extension periods is 
that our department heads and bureau and division chiefs are 
inefficient and are violating the law and will not carry out the 
duties of their office with a reasonable degree of honesty. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. ` 

Mr. HASTINGS. Do you not provide at the end of 10 years 
for automatic retirement? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. We do not. We provide that at the end 
of 10 years there shall be only two periods of two years’ exten- 
sion, 

Mr. HASTINGS. The periods can not be extended for a 
longer time than 4 years at the end of 10 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired 

Mr. Y LEHLBACH., Mr. Chairman, just one moment more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Suppose a man is efficient and you add 
the 4 years to the 62, making it 66 for a rural carrier, but he 
is still efficient at that time, you then provide for his retire- 
ment? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Of course, there must be some limit. 
You can not legislate so that every single instance in over 
300,000 employees can be taken care of, but you can use your 
judgment and try to legislate so that the great bulk of them will 
be properly included. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Jones]. I have been studying this bill very carefully, and I 
have especially been studying the provisions of the bill affected 
by the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Hastes]. I wish to say that I believe that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oklahoma would very materially 
take the heart out of this bill. In the first place, I am not in 
favor of taking out of the public service any man who can render 
efficient service, and I am not willing to concede that when a 
man gets to be 60 years of age as a railway mail clerk, or 62 
years of age as a rural or city carrier, or to 65 years as a clerk 
he is incompetent. I personally favor the extension of the age 
of voluntary retirement to 70 years. This provision of the bill 
here on page 11, however, permits the extension of the time of 
voluntary retirement with approval in the case of the railway 
mail clerk to 64 years and in the case of the rural and 
city carriers to 66 and in the case of the regular clerk to 69. 
Some of the best service that this world has ever received has 
been rendered by men who have passed those ages, those mile- 
stones in their lives. As a matter of fact, I favor the extension 
of the four-year period to a six-year period rather than to cut 
it down, and I prepared an amendment awhile ago which would 
extend it to six years rather than limiting it to a shorter period. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARRISH. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Those who advocate this bill from the 
standpoint of economy contend that it will put out of the service 
inefficient men, and, therefore, improve the service and be of 
great value to the Government. Does the gentleman think that 
under this liberal provision in this section we will do any more 
putting out of the service than in the past? 

Mr. PARRISH. I do not think so, but I think this. A bill 
which forces out of the service a man at 60 not only costs the 
Government an annuity which will be a burden upon the Gov- 
ernment but at the same time deprives the Government of some 
man’s useful service that he wants to and is able to render 


good and efficient service. If you put a similar age limit on 
this House and undertake to follow the committee you would 
no doubt cut out of this House some of the most useful and 
beneficial Members. Now, I take it the age limit 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARRISH. I will yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does the gentleman intend to offer 
his amendment later? I rather think it ought to be increased 
from four years, and I wondered if the gentleman still intended 
to offer it? 

Mr. PARRISH. I will offer my amendment to make it six 
years instead of four at the proper time. If you apply the 
age limit, as attempted by this bill, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States at this time, what service will the United States 
be deprived of? I am for efficiency in the Government service. 
I do not want any man to misunderstand me. I believe when 
the time comes in a man’s life when he can not render effi- 
cient service he ought to be retired, and I believe under the 
provisions of this bill that there will be more retired in the 
future than otherwise in cases of inefficiency. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARRISH. I will. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If that be true, why should they put any 
years in at all—65, 62, and 60? Why not create an efficiency 
commission to pass upon that without putting any age in at 
all? And why did the committee bring in any age limit at all? 
I am not so much discussing the 65 years as I anr discussing 
the years they brought in themselves and recommended to this 
House. 

Mr. PARRISH. In reply to that I will say I do not know 
just the reasons the committee had for it, but I do believe when 
you put an ironclad rule, such as the amendment of my friend 
attempts to do, and force these men out of the service at 60, 
62, and 65, you are going not only to cause the expense to this 
Government to be increased unnecessarily by carrying efficient 
men on the retired list but you are going to deprive the 
Government of the services of good men who are still worth 
while. If the employee desires to stay in the service after 
reaching the ages stated in the respective provisions of the 
bill, and the head of the department in which he is working and 
the Civil Service Commission approves his claim of efficiency, 
he should be retained for at least six years above the said re- 
spective ages. I therefore offer my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. GARD, I have an amendment, but I do not desire to de- 
bate that. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I know, but that will not preclude the 
offering of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendnrent of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, on which the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones] has demanded a division. The question is 
upon the first part of the amendment, which the Clerk will re- 
port. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 4, strike out 10“ and insert “5.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the adoption of that 
part of the amendment which the Clerk has just reported. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On = division (demanded by Mr. Brack) there were—ayes, 28, 
noes 7 

So the first portion of the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the second portion 
of the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 7, after the word “ hereof,” strike out “for more than 
four years.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, my amendment is at the 
Clerk’s desk, and I now offer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has an amend- 
ment which is ahead of that of the gentleman from Texas, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 4, strike out the words “ and so on“ and insert“ but 
in no case shall such certification of | retention apply to any employee 


who has reached the age of 70 years.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 
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The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Hastings) there were— 
ayes 32, noes 74. : 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PARRISH] 
offers an amendment. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

Page 11, line 7, after the word “than,” strike out “four” and 
insert in lieu thereof six.“ 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, the committee will accept 
that amendment. 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Sec. 7. That every employee who is or hereafter becomes eligible for 
retirement because of age as provided in this act, shall, within 60 days 
after its passage or 30 days before zeaching the retirement age, or at 
any time thereafter, file with the Commissioner of Pensions, in such 
form as he may prescribe, an application for an annuity, supported 
by a certificate from the head of the department, branch, or independent 
office of the Government in which the applicant has employed, 
stating the age and period or periods of service of the applicant and 
salary, pay, or compensation received during such periods, as shown by 
the official records: Provided, however, That in the case of an em- 

loyee who is to be continued in the civil service of the United States 
eyond the retirement age as provided in section 6 hereof, he or she 
may make application for retirement at any time within such period 
of continuance in the service, but nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to prevent the compulsory retirement of such employee 
when in the judgment of the head of the department, branch, or inde- 
pendent office in which he or she is employed such retirement would 
promote the best interests of the service. 

> receipt of satisfactory evidence the Commissioner of Pensions 
shall forthwith adjudicate the claim of the applicant, and if title to 
annuity be established, a proper certificate shall be issued to the 
annuitant under the seal of the Department of the Interior. 

Annuities granted under this act for retirement on account of age 
shall commence from the date of separation from the service on or after 
the date this act shall take effect, and shall continue during the life of 
the annuitant. Annuities granted for disability under the provisions 
of pechan 5 hereof shall be subject to the limitations specified in said 
section. 

Mr. VAILE. 
word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I desire to 
congratulate the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service and 
its able chairman, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHT- 
BACH], on this consummation of the many months of the most 
faithful and painstaking zeal for the welfare of a large class 
of our citizens who have not been very liberally treated in the 
past. In fact, I know that the gentleman from New Jersey 
has worked on this matter not only for months but for years. 
He certainly deserves the applause and commendation of his 
own Constituents and of the country. i 

As has been observed by others in this debate, we have, in 
effect, been pensioning many old civil-seryice employees for 
some time, merely because the simplest dictates of humanity 
forbade throwing out upon the street or into the poorhouse old 
people who had faithfully served the Government for years, 
even though they were no longer able to earn their pay. One 
among many such cases was described by Mr. Ayres, chief 
clerk of the Department of the Interior, in his testimony before 
the committee haying this bill in charge. Mr. Ayres, speaking 
of a superannuated and feeble-minded employee who had diffi- 
culty in even counting his monthly pay, but who was, neverthe- 
less, retained in charity, said: 

His mind is cloudy in other respects, but the wne straw that he clings 
to is that he did his duty faithfully while he had his health and 
strength, and now that both are gone Congress will surely enable him 
to live in decency the few years remaining to him. 

Mr. Henry Sterling, presenting this matter from the stand- 
point of organized labor, said: 

How an employer can take a young man and carry him all through 
the period of his working life and wring him dry and throw him away 
like a worn-out 1 and conceive that he has done anything of 
justice is more than can understand. That is what the United 
States, as an employer, is doing all the time, except when it keeps a 
man in service when he is not earning his money, to the detriment 
and suffering of others who are on the pay roll. 

As a result of the untiring’ efforts of Mr. LEHTInAcH and his 
committee, we are now about to substitute for this haphazard, 
unofficial, and inequitable, although well-intentioned, system of 
pensioning a scientific system affecting all alike. 

We have now come to section 8, which provides for the de- 
duction of 2} per cent per month from each employée’s basic 
salary for the purpose of providing a fund for the payment of 
this compensation. Of course, we realize the several purposes 
which the committee had in mind in the insertion of this pro- 
vision. We realize that one of the purposes was that the whole 
bill might not be choked to death for a lack of an appropriation, 
that we may start this very useful and necessary legislation off 
properly with the provision of a fund right at the start... - 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


There was also another reason, a reason of policy, to promote 
thrift on the part of the employee to make him save this 24 per 
cent and to give him a vested interest in the fund. But, gen- 
tlemen of the committee, I do hope that that is not going to 
be our permanent policy in regard to this retirement pay. If 
the employee could pay 24 per cent per month without hurting 
himself it would be a different proposition; but when many, 
Federal employees are receiving less than $100 per month, even 
24 per cent of it—two-thirds of a day's wage—is very hard for 
a man to saye. Every penny must be used for rent and gro- 
ceries and clothing in these days. Every penny is often spent 
before it is received. Now, let me call attention to this con- 
sideration in regard to the pay of Government employees: 
Their pay always lags behind the pay of employees in private 
industry, and there are several reasons for that that will be 
obvious. In the first place, in the ordinary industry wages are 
fixed by agreement, which are usually for not a very great 
length of time—six months to a year. In the Government the 
Federal employees’ salaries are fixed by regulations and extend 
over a considerable period. In the second place, many Govern- 
ment jobs are of a sort involving no competition with other 
employers for labor. Such a situation always tends to keep 
wages down. The Federal employee is also unable to get an 
increase of his earnings by work outside. That is often pro- 
hibited by law. So the earnings of a Federal employee always 
lag behind those of an employee in outside industries. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will my distinguished colleague yield? 

Mr. VAILE. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, the gentleman surely knows there are 
thousands of employees here in the District of Columbia now 
who work either for private individuals, firms, or corporations 
every single afternoon after 4.30 or 5 o'clock? 

Mr. VAILE. That may apply to some departments where 
it is not specifically prohibited by law or is permitted by regu- 
lation. But ordinarily clerks can not work outside. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman is mistaken, because 
they do work outside. 

Mr. VAILE. They are not supposed to do so. 

Mr. MOONEY. Is it not a sad commentary on the Govern- 
ment that it is necessary for its employees to seek work out- 
side? 

Mr. VAILE. That is what I was about to suggest—that if 
they do that it is a pretty sad commentary on the Goverument's 
treatment of those men. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have already called attention to the fact 
that the chief chemist of this Government, Mr. Parsons, while 
receiving a salary of $4,800, at the same time received $3,500 
from a chemical corporation. Is that a sad commentary on the 
Government as a paymaster? 

Mr. VAILE. It may not be in the case of a chief chemist, 
but it is in the ease of a bureau clerk that gets only $100 or less 
per month. The average clerk in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing gets less than $100 a month. The average wage of 
4000 women in that bureau is less than $1,000 a year, including 
the bonus. They could not save 24 per cent a month from their 
salary. I think if this legislation is desirable at all—which 
most of us in the House concede it is—it is a fair proposition, 
even if it is a sort of additional compensation. I realize it is 
additional compensation. I realize that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] spoke truly when he said that we will be 
confronted with an organization of employees that will try to 
make their compensation sufficient to pay for this deduction. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Not now.. I wish to finish this thought first. 
We can not stop that. Whether we provide retirement pay 
or not, we would be sure to have organizations of Federal em- 
ployees who would try to raise their compensation to something 
like the compensation received in private industry. They can 
not be blamed for that. They ought to feel they have a right 
to urge the Government to give them what they can receive 
from a private corporation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause. The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I call my friend’s attention to the report 
made here, which forms a public document now on file, in 
response to one of the resolutions, introduced by me and which 
passed this House, showing that in the city of Washington there 
is one family, by the name of Graham, where one son gets $250 
a month, a sister $100 a month plus the $240 bonus, the father 
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$100 a month plus the $240 bonus, the mother $95 a month 
plus the $240 bonus, and another brother gets $350 a month— 
all one family. When this one family draws that much, is 
the Government a parsimonious paymaster and a parsimonious 
employer in that case? 

Mr. VAILE. If those members of that family earn it, they 
ought to have it, even though they have the misfortune of rela- 
tionship with each other. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes, 

Mr. CARTER. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
he objected to taking this 24 per cent out of the salaries of the 
clerks? 

Mr. VAILE. I said that I hoped it would not be the perma- 
nent policy of the Government, I realize there are cogent rea- 
sons for it now. 

Mr. CARTER. Does not the gentleman think it the fair, can- 
did, and honorable way to give the clerk a salary to which he is 
entitled, and then take out of the salary sufficient for this re- 
tirement fund, and place him on his own resources, rather than 
to make him a pensioner upon the Government? 

Mr. VAILE. I think it is one of the duties of the Government 
to induce these people to remain in service as long as they are 
willing to serve. Their experience is a benefit, an asset, to the 
service. If they can be protected from the specter of want and 
hardship in their old age, who would wish to prevent that? 

Mr. CARTER. If their salaries would warrant it, the gentle- 
man would not take the position that the Federal Government, 
in addition to paying them an adequate salary, ought to pension 
them also? 

Mr. VAILE. I think the pension, plus the salary they are 
receiving, ought to be commensurate with the salaries received 
in private industry. 

Mr. CARTER. I agree with the gentleman on that. The 
viewpoint I am trying to get is, Does not the gentleman think it 
would De better to pay these clerks the salary to which they are 
entitled, including in that enough for their retirement fund, and 
then take it out of the refund, in order that the fellow will not 
get the idea that the Government is supporting him, but that he 
is somewhat self-sustaining? 

Mr. VAILE. That would be all right if we can do that. The 
gentleman knows from his experience as a legislator that in 
practically all the Government service the pay of the employee 
lags behind the pay of similar employees in private industry. 
We can not expect to change that. As I have endeavored to 
show, it is practically an unavoidable condition of a service 
where wages are fixed, fixed for long periods, in advance, and 
where there is little competition for labor. 

It is said that “republics are ungrateful.” I do not believe 
the statement is true, broadly speaking, but the way to disprove 
it is for the Republic to be just to those who serve it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, may I have unanimous con- 
sent to discuss the bill generally and not the paragraph under 
consideration? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is there 


objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to discuss the bill, but not this 
paragraph, 


Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming whether or not he is going to enlarge upon the 
statement which he should have made yesterday had the sun- 
dry civil bill been introduced, and which inadvertently the 
newspapers printed yesterday afternoon? 

Mr. MONDELL. The newspapers did not prematurely print 
anything so far as I know. I gave out a statement which re- 
flected very great credit on this Congress—the Democratic as 
well as the Republican side of the Congress—showing the great 
saving we have made, and that was generally published. I 
hope it will have the effect of inclining the public to a more 
favorable view of the Congress than some portions of the public 
have sometimes had in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I rose to congratulate the House on the fact 
that a civil-service retirement law would soon be on the statute 
books. I have one matter of keen regret with regard to the 
situation, and I feel it my duty to express it, because I am 
somewhat responsible for that situation. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. LEHIBACH] has long been devoted to the 
cause and to the purposes of this legislation. He understands 
thoroughly the principles underlying the legislation. He has 
worked faithfully to promote legislation of this character. His 


committee, working faithfully with him, reported a bill as 


long ago as May 26, 1919. I was in favor of the legislation, 
but at that time I was not certain that the sentiment of the 
Heuse was as favorable to the legislation as it now is. In fact, 
I was not entirely satisfied at that time that we could pass the 
bill in the form proposed by the committee. Later we tock up 
our program of appropriations at the beginning of this session, 
and it seemed wise to bring in general legislation after we got 
our appropriation program well along. 

Under those circumstances the bill that is to become a law 
may not bear the name of the gentleman from New Jersey, be- 
cause the Senate passed their bill first. I hope it may, ndtwith- 
standing the fact that we are now acting upon a Senate title. 
I am a little responsible for the fact that it is the Senate bill 
that we are now acting upon. I have long been in favor of this 
legislation, and yet I have felt that we should not take it up 
until the appropriation program was well along. Hence the 
gentleman from New Jersey may not be known as widely as he 
ought to be in the future in connection with this legislation. I 
hope, however, if the bill is known in the future by the name of 
the Member of the Senate who introduced the Senate bill, it may 
also bear the name of the gentleman from New Jersey. [Ap- 
3 He is certainly entitled to great credit for the legis- 
ation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me say again that I congratulate the 
Congress on both sides, and I congratulate the country, that 
we are to have a civil-service retirement law. Many good and 
honest people have striven for that sort of legislation for many 
years. There has been much difference of opinion in this coun- 
try relative to its wisdom, but gradually public opinion came to 
the point where the great majority of the people believe in legis- 
lation of this kind, believe in the principle of this bill as ap- 
plied to employees generally, not only in the public service but 
in private employment. I do not pretend to be an expert on the 
details of this class of legislation. I have on several oecasions 
raised questions with the gentleman from New Jersey relative to 
certain features of his bill, only to discover that so well 
grounded was he in the principles upon which the bill is based, 
so well informed was he in the arguments for the provisions of 
the bill as they stand, that he convinced me in every case that 
the bill was sound in detail as well as in principle. 

Mr. Chairman, I am so much interested in the passage of 
this legislation that I shall not delay its passage by taking the 
time of the committee longer to discuss it. I entertain the 
hope that before the gavel falls this evening this bill wil! have 
passed the House and be on the last lap toward final enactment, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do so for the purpose of making an in- 
quiry of the chairman as to why the administration of this 
bill was placed under the Commissioner of Pensions. And 
before he answers, let me say that as a friend of this legisla- 
tion I had hoped that some bureau, some independent bureau, 
either under the Department of the Interior or some other de- 
partment of the Goyernment, would be created and that the 
head of it would be given the sole responsibility for the admin- 
istration of this act. It is a very great responsibility, and I 
do not believe it ought to be left to subordinates. What I fear 
is that, being administered under the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, with all the other duties that the commissioner has, the 
details of the administration of this bill will be largely left to 
subordinate officials. I want to ask the chairman if considera- 
tion was given to that question by the committee? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The committee not only gave careful con- 
sideration to the question, but it had before it full information, 
not only as to the availability of the Commissioner of Pensions 
office but of other bureaus and departments of the Government 
that might possibly be charged with the duty of the adminis- 
tration of the provisions of this act. But the Commissioner 
of Pensions is equipped for the duties that are imposed upon 
him by this act, and with but a small increase of personnel 
and at a minimum cost will be able efficiently and completely, 
to perform the duties, and for that reason the committee placed 
the administration of the law in his hands. 

Mr. VAILE: Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is there ob- 
jection? | 
There was no Objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma imena 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: } 

Sac. S. That beginning on the first day of the third month next 
folowing the passage of this act and monthly thereafter there shall 
be deducted and withheld from the basic salary, pay, or compensation 
of cach employee to whom this act applies a sum equal to 21 per cent 
of such employee's basic salary, pay, or compensation. The Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cause the said deductions to be withheld from 
all specific 1 for the particular salaries or compensation 
from which e deductions are made and from all allotments out of 
lump-sum appropriations for payments of such salaries or compensation 
for each fiscal year, and said sums shall be transferred on the books 
of the Treasury Department to the credit of a special fund to be 
known as the “ ciyil-service retirement and disability fund.“ and said 
fund is hereby appropriated for the payment of annuities, refunds, and 
allowances as provided in this act. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to invest from time 
to time, in interest-bearing securities of the United States, such portions 
of the “ civil-seryice retirement and disability fund“ hereby created as 
in his judgment may not be immediately required for the payment of 
annuities, refunds, and allowances as herein provided, and the income 
derived from such investments shall constitute a part of said fund for 
the purpose of paying annuities and of carrying out the provisions of 
section 11 of this act, 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and empowered 
in carrying out the provisions of this act to supplement the individual 
contributions of employees with moneys received in the form of dona- 
tions, gifts, legacies, bequests, or otherwise, and to receive, invest, and 
disburse for the purposes of this act all moneys which may be con- 
tributed by private individuals or corporations or organizations for the 
benefit of civil-service employees generally or any special class of 
employees. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared an amendment 
wijich I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Back: Page 12, line 22, after the word 
“to,” strike out the figures “ 23 and insert the figure “ 6." 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the attention of 
the committee, I can state very briefly the purport and effect 
of my amendment if it should be adopted. 

The amendment, in short, is intended to make the rate of 
contribution on the part of the Government employees sufi- 
cient to create their retirement fund out of their own contribu- 
tions. And competent experts have estimated that an assess- 
ment of 6 per cent of their annual compensation will be suffi- 
cient for that purpose. : 

Now, it is true that this 6 per cent will not pay the oyerhead 
expenses of administering the fund, and it will not take care 
of the expense of retiring those aged employees who are now in 
the service and who would havé to be retired under the pro- 
visions of the bill. Those are expenses which, I think, the Gov- 
ernment should properly pay. 

Now, some gentlemen who have argued in support of this bill 
have related this proposed measure to the question of compensa- 
tion to the Government employees. For instance, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Vane], who spoke just a moment ago, 
based his argument upon that viewpoint. Well, now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think that in the consideration of the retirement 
question the two ought to be grouped together at all, because 
we do not expect to carry forward indefinitely the present scale 
of salaries. I take it that before this Congress adjourns, or 
ut least not further than the next session of Congress, we shall 
take up a measure to reclassify the salaries of all Government 
employees, following the report of the Reclassification Com- 
mission which was submitted to Congress only a short time ago, 
and wher we do that there are two paramount things that we 
ought to consider and bear in mind and hold to with a steadfast 
purpose. The first of these is that we should make careful 
investigation and see to it as nearly as may be that every un- 
necessary office in the Government is abolished, and that every 
unnecessary Official or employee is eliminated from the service. 
There is not a bit of doubt in my mind that there are now on 
the Government pay roll a considerable number of officials and 
employees which are unnecessary and do not perform any useful 
public service. 

Their elimination is the first thing that we should bear in 
mind. The next is we ought to see that for those who do remain 
in the seryice—and, of course, that will be a very large num- 
ber—a salary or wage is fixed sufficient to enable them to sup- 
port their families in reasonable comfort according to the aver- 
age standard of American living. And not only ought it to be a 
living wage, but it ought to be large enough to enable them to 
lay aside a sufficient fund to support themselves and dependent 
members of their family in their old age. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLACK. I will be very glad to. Probably I can get a 
little more time. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I was wondering whether it really would 


make any difference in the long run whether we eliminated any 
contribution on the part of the Government and compelled the 
employees to contribute the whole of it, with the result that in 


the future their salaries would be increased sufficiently to take 
care of that and leave their compensation practically what it is 
now. 

Mr. BLACK. The point I make is that this Congress should 
be considerate enough, it ought to have judgment enough, it 
ought to have courage enough, not to relate the two propositions 
at all. The reclassification of salaries should be taken up as a 
Separate and independent matter and dealt with in a spirit of 
absolute fairness to the Government employees. Fair and gen- 
erous payment should be provided for honest and efficient sery- 
ice performed. 

Mr, OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I am glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLIVER. I was very much interested in the gentleman's 
statement that in the reclassification the two things to be borne 
in mind were to get rid of the inefticient-—— 

Mr. BLACK. And the unnecessary. 

Mr. OLIVER. And to give adequate pay to those who remain. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Now, ought not that to be attended to before 
a bill of this kind is considered? 

Mr. BLACK. Undoubtedly it should have been. I do not 
think the retirement bill should have been brought before the 
House until after the passage of the reclassification bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEHLBACH, Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman yield to me to moye to close debate? 

Mr. BLACK. I will ask the gentleman to wait until the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Now,-Mr. Chairman, I have stated what I 
think we ought to do with respect to the matter of levying an 
assessment to provide for this retirement fund, and I will admit 
that, from the standpoint of ordinary logic, the more desirable 
thing to do would be to require the Government employee to 
make his own accumulation by his own private economy and 
industry. I admit that a compulsory retirement law is in a 
sense a paternalistic measure. I admit that; but it is a more 
sensible paternalism than the present method that we have of 
keeping these aged employees on the roll after they have 
passed the age of efficiency. And therefore I do not think we 
ought to write a bill in anticipation of the reclassification bill 
that will cause the Government to contribute 65 per cent and 
the employees only 35 per cent, unless we are going to write it 
upon the assumption that we are going to do an injustice to 
these employees when we come to reclassify their salaries; 
because if we do justice to them in the fixing of their salaries 
and pay them that which they are entitled to receive, then I 
contend that we have no right to call upon the general tax- 
payers, many of whom will receive less salaries than these 
Government employees will receive, and make them create a 
fund to pay these pensions. 

Some of my Democratic friends have referred to our na- 
tional platform as advocating the passage of this Lehlbach bill. 
The Democratic platform did not advocate the passage of a law 
like this. Here is what it says: 

We favor an equitable retirement law providing for the retirement of 
superannuated and disabled employees of the civil service, to the end 
that a higher standard of efficiency may prevail. 

Now, that word “ equitable” means a law which will be fair 
to the taxpayer as well as to the Government employee, and I 
submit that it is not equity to ask the taxpayer to put up 65 
per cent of the retirement fund. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Let me finish this statement. If it is equity 
to cause the Government to put up 65 per cent, I have got 
about the same idea of such equity as an old fellow had whom 
I used to hear Judge Greene, law professor at Lebanon, Tenn., 
tell about. The old fellow had a suit on the equity side of the 
docket, and in explaining to him why he lost the judge told 
him that equity was on the other side, and he said, “ Well, damn 
equity.” {Laughter.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman, I dare say, has 
had some experience in writing platforms. I suppose he appre- 
ciates the great virtue there is in writing into a platform such 
a word as “equitable,” so as to leave every individual voter 
free to define it to himself in testing any special measure. 

Mr. BLACK. Especially in writing Republican platforms, 
that would undoubtedly be true. 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. No; in writing Democratic plat- 
forms, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
matter at issue. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
an issue. 

Mr. BLACK. Gentlemen of the House in giving the Demo- 
cratic platform as a reason for yoting for this measure in its 
present form ought to remember that we had another plank in 
our platform at St. Louis that I do not think receives an over 
amount of consideration. That platform plank was this: 

We demand careful economy in all expenditures for the support of 
the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize that on such occasions 
as this we ought to give consideration to that plank in our 
platform. 

Now, I want to read an observation made by a very dis- 
_ tinguished citizen from my State a few days ago, a man with 
whom I do not always agree, but whom we all recognize as a 
man of great ability, ex-Senator Bailey. In discussing this very 
measure he had this to say, in speaking of the Government em- 
ployees : 

They receive 12 months’ pay for 11 months’ work; and why should 
the taxpayers of this country be required, after paying them a salary 
while they. work, to still pay them a salary after hey have ceased 
to work? The laborer is worthy of bis hire, but the hire is worthy 
of Hio laborer. Who will take care of the taxpayers when they quit 
work? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of his colleague be extended two 
minutes, Is there objection? = 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. I will not take the two minutes. I will just 
finish reading this quotation, and then I am through. Ex- 
Senator Bailey continued to say: 

The Government can not support the people. It may, of course, 
support a part of the people; but if it does, it must do so at the 
expense of the other part. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say in conclusion, one of the oldest 
maxims is that “any unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation,” 
and I submit that if the Government employees receive the 
salaries which they are entitled to receive, then any con- 
tribution on the part of the Government is unnecessary and 
therefore unjust. If they do not receive the rate of compen- 
sation to which they are entitled, then it is our duty to see 
that they do receive it, and we will not discharge the obligation 
by passing this retirement law. [Applause.] 

_ Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 19 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Chairman, there used to be an old maxim 
to the effect that one half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives. But if this bill is passed and amended and 
extended from time to time it will not be long before the old 
maxim will have no application, because one half will know 
exactly how the other half lives. The first half will know that 
the second half is living on pensions and taxes that the first 
half is paying. [Laughter and applause.] 

The Federal Government of late has been reaching out until 
its employees are legion. Every year more are added to the pay 
roll and only a few taken off. And now it is proposed to retire 
all of these employees with pensions upon their arrival at cer- 
tain ages. I am against putting such a burden upon the tax- 
payers of this country. The war has been over 18 months, and 
yet the city of Washington is swarmed with thousands of Goy- 
ernment employees who are doing practically nothing but draw- 
ing their pay, which the taxpayers of this country are com- 
pelled to furnish. The present administration is responsible 
for this excess of employees at the expense of the public, and if 
it shows no desire to cut down on them I refuse to vote to pen- 
- sion those we have. It has been argued that to give this pen- 
sion to these employees will save the Government money. Such 
an argument is preposterous, and I can prove it by their own 
argument and figures. The advocates of this bill have stated 
that there are to-day 5,202 clerks who are 100 per cent ineffi- 
cient on the pay rolis at a yearly cost of $4,681,800 to the tax- 
payers of this country. 

In other words, there are to-day 5,202 employees who draw 
saluries, but “they toil not, neither do they spin.” Why are 


Gentlemen will confine themselves to the 


A Democratic platform never is 


the taxpayers of this country called upon to hereafter furnish 
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pensions not only for these but for all others? It will cost 
the taxpayers $3,121,200 the first year it goes into operation, 
to say nothing of the cost of each succeeding year, The advo- 
cates of this bill claim that it will cost less to pension these 
men than it does to employ them. If that is so, why are they 
being employed at all? Under what authority have these 
different departmental heads kept on the pay rolls of this Gov- 
ernment 5,202 persons who do not work? There is nothing 
political in what I am saying, Mr. Chairman, because both 
Democrats and Republicans have admitted that these figures 
are correct, because they were furnished by the departments 
themselves. But that is not all. There are 1.737 clerks who 
are 75 per cent inefficient, and it will cost $1,042,200 to retire 
them on pensions just for the first year. Then there are 1,256 
who are 50 per cent inefficient, and it will cost $753,600 to 
retire these the first year. In all, it will cost something like 
$4,917,000 for the first year. Now where is all of this money 
to come from? Right out of the pockets of the taxpayers. I 
think it is about time to give the taxpayers a chance, and am 
therefore against this bill. Practically everyone believes that 
we should pension our disabled soldiers and their dependents, 
and that it might be advisable to retire on pensions aged em- 
ployees who are engaged in hazardous work, such as railway 
mail clerks; but to pension all of the Government employees 
here in Washington and elsewhere is out of the question. 
That statement may not be popular, but it is the truth. 
[Applause.] 

My idea is that we are proceeding in the wrong direction with 
this problem. The main argument that is made in favor of this 
bill is that these employees do not receive enough, and that they 
finally reach an age when they neither possess funds nor effi- 
ciency or health, and because of those facts they should be pen- 
sioned., In most instances these people are under obligation to 
the Government, because it has fed and clothed them for years. 
Their relation to the Government is simply a contractual rela- 
tion. They chose that work of their own free will at a time 
when Government employees were the best paid employees in the 
United States. Most of them got their positions by some politi- 
eal pull, and they regarded themselves as fortunate. But by and 
by as the country developed and a greater premium was paid 
on individual thrift and initiative the men who stayed out of 
the Government employ and worked harder and longer hours 
than the Government employees began to make more money 
than the Government employees; and to-day it is claimed that 
the Government employees are poorly paid. 

I do not know of a Member of this House who could perform 
his work in the hours of a Government employee here in Wash- 
ington. I say to you that I could not make u living practicing 
law only seven hours a day. You could not, and you could 
not make a living in any of your lines of work on seven hours a 
day. Their working conditions are good as compared with men 
in other vocations. If these employees are not paid sufficient 
wages, the remedy for this condition is adequate pay and not 
pensions. I am always in favor of good wages, reasonable 
hours, and healthy working conditions. If these employees are 
paid fair wages, then it would be up to them whether they would 
lay up for their old age or not instead of hanging on and wait- 
ing for a pension. . 
NOT FOUNDED ON MERIT, 

Moreover, this bill draws no distinction between the com- 
petent and the needy. It takes in all of the civil-service em- 
ployees regardless of what they possess. Government em- 
ployees are like everyone else. Some have saved and others have 
wasted. Their pay until of recent years has been unusually 
good and many have sayed up considerable estates. There are 
seyeral right here in Washington who will draw these pensions 
and who are worth over $100,000. There are several worth 
over $50,000, and many worth over $10,000. Now, I contend 
that those employees should not be permitted to draw one cent 
under this bill. I am unwilling to vote to tax the people I 
represent to pay pensions to this class of employees, because in 
many cases it would be taxing the poor to pay the rich. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] in presenting 
this bill has stated that it will have the effect of reducing the 
number of employees. I claim that it will have the opposite 
effect, because all of them will strain every effort to stay in 
so as to remain the required time to be entitled to a pension. 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Leutsacu] has also 
stated that there will be something like 8,000 employees to 
resign if this bill is passed, but, Mr. Chairman, we all know 
that as soon as they resign there will be others to take their 
places. 

This bill also draws a class distinction expressly stating 
that its provisions shall apply to “American employees of the 
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Panama Canal aboye the grade of laborer.” The laborer will 
have to bear his burden of the taxes, but will not be permitted 
to reap any of the benefits. 

Take two young men starting in the country. One is making 
$1 a day 10 or 15 years ago. The other man has a place in 
Washington, for he perhaps had some friend here who was 
a Member of Congress who got him a job. He draws $100 a 
month. A few years ago that was mighty good pay. The 
other man may be a tenant, a Jaborer, a miner, a farmer, but 
he helps to feed and clothe the country, and is just as honorable 
and does as efficient and necessary work as the man in the 
Government departments. But when he gets old and perhaps 
dependent, what are you going to say to him? You say to his 
boys and his girls, You have to take care of your father, and 
you not only have to take care of him but you have to pay 
taxes to provide a pension for the other man who happened to 
be in the Government employ.” Such a practice is not coh- 
sistent with our principles of government, 


NOT THE PROPER TIME, 


I do not agree that this is the proper time to bring up a 
bill like this. Up to date we never have had any legislation 
of this kind. And to pass a bill like this at a time when the 
country is deeper in debt and levying more taxes than ever 
before in its 144 years of independence seems to me very 
unwise. I want to know how many votes this bill would re- 
ceive if there was a tax proposition tied on it. It would not 
receive a baker's dozen. [Applause.] Well, the money has to 
be raised from some source, and whether a tax provision is tied 
on it or not the money will be raised by taxation. 

Now, with all due respect to the Members who favor the bill 
as drawn, I can not help from stating that my belief is that a 
good many arguments are founded on sympathy. One Member 
said he had been at a funeral of an old employee who died 
financially «stranded. I will say that fof every employee you 
find in that condition I can go out in the country and find 100 
who are not drawing pensions and who have never held a 
Government job, yet they and their family would have to be 
taxed to furnish a pension for the Government employee. 


RETIREMENT TERM TOO SHORT. 


Another thing I do not approve of is retiring a man after 
only 15 years’ service. That is too short a service to entitle 
an employee to retire on a pension. A man working 7 hours 
a day for only 15 years is not entitled to retire at the age 
of 65 or any other age. ‘There is no corporation or private 
business concern that would adopt that principle. You are 
retiring men in the Government employ on a shorter term of 
service than you would retire them in th. service of the United 
States Army. The officer in the United States Army has to 
put in 80 years of hard service before he is retired. A man 
can come here to Washington, get into the department under 
this bill, put in 15 years of work, and retire with an annuity. 
In other words, he might have been a loafer all his life, but 
if he finally put in 15 years with the Government and reached 
the age of 65 he would be entitled to retire on a pensiou under 
this bill. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWOPE. I will. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Did the gentleman vote for the Army 
reorganization bill passed the other day? 

Mr. SWOPE. I certainly did. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does the gentleman remeniber the provi- 
sion in relation to retiring Army officers—that it was con- 
siderably less than 30 years? 


Mr. SWOPE. It was considerably greater than 15 years. 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Kentucky have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman is in error; that provision 
provided for retirement of an officer for five years on a per- 


centage basis. 
For disability. 


Mr. SWOPE. 
Mr. CALDWELL. For inefficiency. 


Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Chairman, I repeat that the basic retire- 
ment provision in the Army bill is 30 years’ service and is 
graded downward in cases of inefliciency and disability, as the 
gentleman from New York has kindly stated, but the bill we are 
discussing expressly states that a Government employee can be 
retired after 15 years of service on reaching 65, which neither 
takes into account disability or inefficiency, 


This bill proceeds 


upon the wrong principle and is too great a burden to the tax- 
payers, and I am compelled to vote against it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MacCRATE, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I suppose anyone who knows something of pension sys- 
tems in our, municipalities, especially in the city of New York, 
realizes that the pension is not an unmixed benefit to the em- 
ployee. As a matter of fact one of the greatest deterrents we 
have in the city of New York to men leaving our fire and police 
departments to better themselves is the fact that some day 
they will get a pension. Personally I would like to see men 
in all walks of life get enough so that they could themselves 
lay aside for a rainy day, and, if I were a Government employee, 
I am not sure that I would be as hopeful for good from this 
retirement bill as many of the employees are. I am going to 
support this measure not because it helps the employee only, but 
because I believe it ‘will help greatly in the administration of 
the Government's business. It is beside the question to talk 
of some part of the people supporting another part of the people 
under the terms of this legislation. To properly consider the 
matter, we must distinguish between acts of government which 
are governmental in their nature and acts which are purely 
matters of administration. On the administration side the 
Government is an employer dealing with employees who must 
be recompensed and dealt with as employees and not only as 
citizens of the Republic. When you suggest, therefore, that the 
employee shall pay the full amount of whatever he shall get 
at the end of his service, you are giving him nothing except a 
compulsory savings system, and you take from him the right 
to say how much he shall or shall not save. If you do that, 
you will have demands for increased compensation every year, 
because out of the wages paid the employees can not pay the 
full cost of their retirement pension. 

For the good of the employees of this Government, I trust 
no one will ever suggest in their behalf that they make no 
contribution to the retirement fund. We hear now on every 
occasion when increased pay is justly due them that they get 
80 days’ sick leave and 80 days’ vacation, and should they 
contribute nothing to the retirement fund, we would hear added 
“and they get a pension.” It is difficult enough now to get 
fair pay for efficient service rendered to the Government, and 
in the future it will be well if the employees can continue to 
say that, “ We are contributing to this fund.” 

In discussing what the Government shall do for the em- 

ployees, it is well to ask what the relation between the Govern- 
ment and its employees is as compared with the private em- 
ployer and his employees. When a man becomes attached to the 
Government service, in most instances he gets into a line in 
which there is no competition with the Government. He limits 
his opportunities for advancement, because he can not find a 
competitor to the Government. Like the Post Office, the various 
departments of Government have a monopoly in their special 
line. On the other hand, the man outside of Government em- 
ployment finds plenty of competitors of his employer. He has 
the opportunity to start in business for himself. When you put 
a man in the employ of the Government he must abandon the 
hope of ever becoming his own “boss.” He goes into a place and 
stays there, as a rule, till death, and at a salary of from $1,000 
to $2,000 per year. [Applause.] 
It is useless to talk of people saving for old age when you 
do not provide enough for their present wants. We must be 
fair in dealing with our own employees if we expect to have 
influence with private employers in the attitude they shall take 
to their employees. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto 
shall close in 20 minutes, with the understanding that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] is to have 10 minutes, the gen- 
Heman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] 5 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection, 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN] is recognized. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I never like to @isappoint 
anybody if I can help it, especially I do not like to disappoint 
the people of the district that I seek to represent here. On 
this occasion I shall not disappoint the people whom I represent, 
for the reason that nobody who knows me believes that I will 
vote for this bill. [Applause.] I want to say this further, 
and that is that I indorse in toto the very fearless and ver: 
able remarks of my distinguished and well-beloved friend fro 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] which he made this morning. I know 
that this bill is going to pass. I feel entirely certain that the 
amendment of my colleague from Texas [Mr. Brack] will be 
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defeated. I would with much misgiving vote for this bill even 
if the amendment of my colleague were adopted. But I sought 
this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, for the sole reason of placing 
in the Recorp at this time my solemn protest against such legis- 
lation as this. [Applause.] You talk about platforms. You 
talk about what the Democratic Party stood for. If the Demo- 
cratic Party since its organization has. stood for anything, it 
has stood for equality of all men before the law of this land. 
{Applause.] It has stood always against dividing people into 
classes in this land and allowing a part of them to believe 
that they should by legislation be treated as a special class. 

Those who have been in this House for the past two years 
know that I stand for the Government of the United States tak- 
ing care of men whom it should take care of; that it should 
take care of the dependents of the men who laid down their 
lives that this country’s honor might be defended; that it shall 
take care generously of the men who came back from battle 
scarred and maimed; but I shall not upon this occasion, I never 
will as long as I live, vote to tax the people, all the people 
of this country, to pay civil pensions to a special class. [Ap- 
plause.] E 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK. May I ask that it be reported again? 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 45, noes 64. 

Mr. BLACK.. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Brack and Mr. Lentsacnu took 
their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 40, 
noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11, That in the case of an employee in the classified civil service 
of the United States who shall be transferred to an unclassified position 
and in the case of any employee to whom this act applies who shail 
become absolutely separated from the service before becoming cligible 
for retirement on an annuity, the total amount of deductions of salary, 
pay, or compensation with accrued interest computed at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum, compounded on June 30 of each fiscal year, shall 
upon application, be returned to such employee: Prorided, That ali 
money so returned to an employee must be redeposited, before such em- 
ployee may derive any benefit under the provisions of this act, upon 
reinstatement or retransfer to a classifie osition; and in case an 
annuitant shall die without haying received in annuities an amount 
equal to the total amount of the deductions from his or her salary, 
pay, or compensation, together with interest thereon at 4 per cent per 
annum compounded as herein provided up to the time of his or her 
death, the excess of the said accumulated deductions over the said 
annuity payments shall be paid in one sum to his or her legal repre- 
sentatives upon the establishment of a valid claim therefor ; and in case 
an employee shall die without haying reached the retirement age or 
without having established a valid claim for annuity, the total amount 
of deductions with accrued interest as herein provided shall be paid to 
the legal representatives of such employee. 

Also the following committee amendments were read and 
agreed to: 

Tage 15, line 10, after the word “before” strike out the words 
“reaching the retiring age © and insert in lieu thereof the words, 
“ becoming eligible for retirement on an annuity.” 

Page 15, line 15, after the word“ employee“ insert: 

“ Provided, That all money so returned to an employee must be rede- 
posited before such employee may derive any benefit under the prov!- 
Nc of this act, upon veinstatement or retransfer to a classified posi- 

on.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the spelling of the 
word classified“ in line 19 will be corrected by the Clerk. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts rise? $ 

Mr. LUCE. To offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Luce: Page 16, line 7, change the period 
to a colon and add the following words: 

“ Provided, That if in case of death the amount of deductions to be 
aid under the provisions of this section does not exceed $300, and if 
here has been no demand upon the Commissioner of Pensions by a 

duly appointed executor or administrator, the payment may be made 
after the expiration of three months from date of death to such 
person or persons as may appear in the judgment of the Commissioner 


of Pensions to be entitled to the proceeds of the estate, and such pay- 
ment shall be a bar to recovery by any other person. 
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Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, the couunittee accepts the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agrecing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, , 

The amendment was agreed to. ' 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Src. 15. That for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, from any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000 for salaries and for 
clerical and other services, the purchase of books, office equipment, sta- 
tionery, and other supplies, and all other expenses necessary in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act, including traveling expenses and ex- 

nees of medical and other examinations as provided in section 5 


reof, 
The Secretary of the Interior shall submit annually to the See- 
retary of the Treasury estimates of the appropriations necessary to con- 
tinue this act in full force and effect. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. On 
page 18, line 3, strike out, after the word “ That,” in line 3, the 
words “for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An amendment offered Py Mr. LEHLBACH : Page 18, line &, after the 
word “ That,” strike out for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 18. That the Commissioner of Pensions, with the approva! of 
the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby authorized and directed to 
select three actuaries, one of whom shall be the Government actuary, 
to be known as the board of actuaries, whose duty it shall be to 
annually report upon the actual operations of this act, with authority 
to recommend to the Commissioner of Pensions such changes as in its 
judgment may be deemed necessary to protect the public interest and 
maintain the system upon a sound financial basis. It shall be the 
duty of the Commissioner of Pensions to submit with his annual eee 
to Congress the recommendations of the board of actuaries, It shail 
be the duty of the board of actuaries to make a valuation of the 
“ clyil-service retirement and disability fund“ at the end of the first 
year following the passage of this act and at intervals of every five 
years thereafter, or oftener, if deemed necessary by the Commissioner 
ot Pensions. The compensation of the members of the board of 
actuaries, exclusive of the Government actuary, shall be fixed by 
the Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 18, line 22, after the word “to,” strike out the words. pro- 
tect the public interest and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the committee has seen fit 
to strike out the words“ protect the public interest and,” so that 
it will read: 

As in its judgment may be deemed necessary to maintaiy the system 
upon a sound financial basis. 

I assumed and thought probably that that portion of the 
paragraph was synonymous with the words stricken out, and 
that to maintain it on a sound financial basis would be pro- 
tecting the public interest. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That was not exactly the thought. 

Mr. WALSH. Then what was the reason? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Because the presumption is that every 
employee of the Government or anyone connected with the Gov- 
enrment of the country in any capacity is there for the purpose 
of protecting the public interest. That is the presumption, that 
he will so act, and the law is that he is there to protect the 
public interest, and the words are absolutely meaningless in the 
statute, and mar the statute, and ought not to be in it. Those 
who have any connection with the Government are all there to 
protect the Government interest. Why write those words into 
a statute when they are ridiculous? l 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the gentleman says that the presumption 
is that that is what these employees are to do. It is a pretty 
violent presumption, I think, in the case of a great many. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me to suggest 
that if the argument of the gentleman from New Jersey is sound 
there is no necessity for the remaining words on line 23, that 
these employees shall have the duty of maintaining the system 
on a sound financial basis? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They may need information as to the 
proper course to pursue with regard to the appropriations under 
this bill in order to maintain it on a sound financial basis; but 


e 
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the words “to protect the publie interest” do not indicate any 
activity whatsoever to a Government employee or Government 
official. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Then all you need is what is deemed to 
be necessary.” That is all. 

Mr. WALSH. They will probably construe that to mean 
“maintain themselves on a sound financial basis.” That is 
what a great many of the public employees are most interested 
in, and they do not care a snap for the public interest, whether 
it is written in the statute or not. .[Applause.] We have a vast 
horde of employees. We eyen had to offer to pay their railroad 
fare home from here immediately after the signing of the armi- 
stice in order to separate them from the service—— 

Mr. BLANTON. And then you did not do it. 

Mr. WALSH. And a suggestion is made in another body 
that, in order to reduce the great force we now have, we should 
repeat that experiment and offer to pay their railroad fare home 
as an inducement, if you please, for them to submissively quit 
their positions. 

The time has come when the Congress ought to assert itself. 
We ought to eliminate these employees by curtailing the appro- 
priations, and get rid of some of these employees that we have 
down here filling up a number of these buildings that were con- 
structed during the war time for emergencies, to be loeated 
there temporarily. There are a great many of us here who 
will not live, I think, to see the day when some of these build- 
ings are removed. They ought to be taken down. Those pub- 
lic preperties here ought to be once more restored to the pur- 
pose for which they were intended and be made beautiful parks 
again instead of being cluttered up with buildings for these 
useless employees. 

Now, I submit to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHL- 
rach], who has shown great skill and ability in directing this 
measure through the House, that it might be well if we per- 
mitted this language, eyen though it does perhaps in his view 
somewhat mar the statute, to remain in there in order to recall 
to some of the beneficiaries of this legislation the fact that 
they do have a duty to protect the public interest. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee what was the moving reason on the part of the com- 
mittee for not fixing the salaries of these actuaries? We have 
been talking about economy here, and asserting that Congress 
ought to keep its hands on the expense account, and that kind 
of thing, and yet we say, on page 19, “The compensation of 
the members of the board of actuaries, exclusive of the Govern- 
ment actuary, shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior.” Why could 
not Congress fix that? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Because after this law goes into effect 
and the machinery for it is being established it can be told 
with much more certainty just what the functions of these ac- 
tuaries will be, what degree of skill and expertness will be 
required, and the amount of time these outside actuaries will 
have to put on the work in order effectively to fulfill the func- 
tions imposed upon them by the section, and that information 
upon which the salary should be based can not be ascertained 
until they begin the work. For that reason it was deemed inex- 
pedient and impracticable for the committee arbitrarily to 
fix a salary, but a salary commensurate with the amount of 
work and the character of work to be done could be ascer- 
tained and left to the commissioner who assigned these people 
and under whom they work, with the approval of the chief of 
the department, the Cabinet officer, the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I hope the gentleman will remember this 
when we come with the appropriation bill next time, following 
this bill. If the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner 
of Pensions do not fix the salary according to what Congress 
ought to fix it, I hope the gentleman from New Jersey will eall 
the attention of the House to that fact. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call 
the attention of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LERI- 
BACH] to this paragraph of the section where it is proposed to 
strike out the words “to protect the public interest.” 

This section provides for the appointment of a commission of 
actuaries, one of whom is to be the Government actuary and 
two are to be taken from the outside. I suppose they will not 
be in service all the time. The section directs them to recom- 
mend changes in the law, to recommend changes in the system 


to the Commissioner of Pensions; and the Commissioner of 
Pensions is required to submit their report to Congress, “ with 
authority to recommend to the Commissioner of Pensions such 
changes as in his judgment may be neeessary to protect the 
public interest and maintain the system upon a sound financial 
basis.” The committee have recommended that you strike out 
the words “to proteet the public interest.“ It seems to me that 
this board of actuaries, in reporting upon what changes they 
think ought to be made, ought to have in mind the fact that 
they are directed to report changes to protect the public interest 
as well as to maintain the system upon a sound financial basis. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Just in a moment. 

Mr. BEE. Very well. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The statement of the gentleman from 
New Jersey a while ago was that it was their duty to do that 
anyway. That is erroneous. If we give the commission specific 
direction as to what they are to report upon, that is the only 
duty they are to have; and if this language is stricken out, the 
only changes they can report are as to what is necessary to 
maintain the system upon a sound financial basis. It seems to 
me they ought to have authority in their report to report recom- 
mendations for changes in the law to protect the public inter- 
est. What objection can there be to that? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If the gentleman will yield, I will simply 
state to the House, in justice to the committee, that the amend- 
ment which they here recommend is an amendment that was 
suggested to them emanating from another body. 

ye MANN of Illinois. Well, then, I think we had better vote 
it down. - 

Mr. BEE. I wanted to ask the gentleman from Illinois this 
question: If the debate shows that this specific language has 
been stricken out, would it not be a direction to the actuaries 
not to consider the public interest? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Without that language in the bill, it 
seems to me while they might exercise the authority, they at 
least would not be required to exercise the authority to recom- 
mend changes in the law or the system which would protect the 
public interest, regardless of whether it was for the purpose of 
maintaining a sound financial basis. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Has it not been urged upon the 
House that the whole bill has been proposed in order to protect 
the public interest and to increase the efficiency of the depart- 
ments? And if that idea be carried through then these words 
should still be carried in the bill, to protect the public interest, 
should they not? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think so. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this bill is about to pass this House. 
I have been a Member of the House for several years and was 
at one time on the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
I have never been enthusiastic about the contributory plan for 
retirement. I have long believed in retirement. I think the 
contributory plan, while it is covered in this bill in the main, 
will be more expensive than it will be economical. I can re- 
member, not so very long ago, when I think there were not 10 
Members of this House who were in favor in any way what- 
ever of a retirement plan, when very few of the corporate insti- 
tutions or private concerns of the country had inaugurated a 
retirement system for their own employees. Now gentlemen 
call this paternalistic. In a sense it is, but after all it is a part 
and parcel of the subject of the wage you pay. 

Not very long ago I read the autobiography of one of the 
admirals or generals, a man very eminent, whom I knew well 
and know well, a man of very high standing, who said that 
some time after he entered the service he thought seriously of 
resigning, but finally remained in the service of the Government 
because he could be assured that if he lived to be retired he 
would have sufficient compensation from the Government to 
care for him in his old age and that that was the deciding factor 
which persuaded him to remain in the service. I have no 
doubt that the passage of a bill for the retirement of Govern- 
ment employees will cause many of the most efficient people to 
remain in the service of the Government, because they will feel 
that when they reach old age they at least will not have lost 
all that they have tried to save. There will be some saving 
coming from the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the gentleman have five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentlemtn from Illinois 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WALSH, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that the argument 
which he is making has been borne out by experience in the 
Military or Naval Establishments, that the fact that they are 
permitted to have retirement pay after service for a certain 
number of years is keeping a lot of these men in the service? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I have not the slightest doubt that 
it is keeping a very large share of them in the service. And, 
by the way, in connection with that, I have heard a good many 
times about how many men in the Army and Navy were leay- 
ing the Government service—resigning because the compensa- 
tion was not sufficient. Personally, I have had more applica- 
tions from temporary officers in the Army and Navy—espe- 
cially in the Army—who hope, desire, and ask that they may 
be retained as permanent officers under the reorganized-Army 
bill, regardless of any increase in pay, than I have had from 
men who propose to resign because the pay was not sufficient. 
[Applause.] ‘Those men who are not in the service perma- 
nently want to get in; and it is human nature that when a 
man gets into an employment he wants to have his compensa- 
tion increased. I have no quarrel with anybody who wants 
that. It is our duty, however, to protect the public. 

I believe this retirement bill will keep some of the most 
efficient employees in the service. Everywhere many of them 
to-day are leaving the Government service. The opportunities 
outside for increased pay—temporarily, at least—offer quite an 
inducement, and the majority of mankind: do not think in 
years ahead. They think for to-day or to-morrow. I hope 
that some of these efficient men will be persuaded to remain 
in the service, upon the theory that when they reach the age 
of retirement they will know that neither fire nor robbery nor 
disaster will have taken away from them all chance for some 
support in their old age. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I should be interested to know, if the gentle- 
man cares to give his opinion, whether he thinks the passage 
of this bill will not probably result in making the $20 a 
month bonus, or additional compensation, which is now given 
to Government employees a permanent thing? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I can not say; I do not know. No 
one knows. One thing is very certain: If the cost of articles 
which are consumed and produced keeps moving upward, the 
whole standard of wages and salaries throughout the United 
States and the world will have to be readjusted to the new 
conditions. While the Government is very slow about chang- 
ing salaries—either increasing them or decreasing them—it is 
inevitable that if the cost of living continues as it is—and 
much more inevitable if it increases—that the pay of all Gov- 
ernment employees will be increased. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, merely pro forma to get the floor. Mr. Chairman, 
I have tried to be consistent in my votes and my actions ever 
since I have been in Congress. Consistency now makes me 
favor this committee amendment. I think it is very apropos 
indeed for the distinguished chairman of this committee to 
move to strike out these particular words from this bill at this 
time. What is the committee amendment? It proposes to 
strike from this bill the words “ to protect the public interest.” 

I want to go with him and help him strike them out, because 
nowhere in this bill has there been any attempt, legislative or 
otherwise, to protect the public interest. The time has come in 
this House under the present régime when the interest of the 
public has long since been forgotten. There is hardly a bill we 
have under consideration now where it would not be best, for 
consistency at least, to strike out all reference to the public 
interest. We talk about the $25,000,000,000 of the debts we 
must pay. We talk about the $3,300,000,000 more deficit that 
we face and have to make up. This is a debt-paying Govern- 
ment. It pays its debts. It does not let the interest aceumu- 
late. When the interest on Liberty bonds or other obligations 
becomes due, you take the coupons, go to the bank and collect 
them in cash, and the cash comes out of the pockets of the tax- 
burdened people. And yet, facing a $25,000,000,000 indebted- 
ness, and facing a $3,300,000,000 more deficit, we day after day 
on the floor of this House urgently pass bills of this kind with 
the public interest stricken out. You onght to adopt this amend- 
ment. The public has long since begun to expect this interest 


for the public to be left out of every bill. 

I was amused yesterday afternoon when an attempt was made 
to introduce on the floor by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations the great sundry civil bill, carrying millions of 
dollars, The distinguished majority leader had already given 


out his statement that he expected to make in a speech on the 
introduction of the bill. The evening papers yesterday after- 
noon stated that Mr. Monpett made the following speech in con- 
nection with the introduction of the sundry civil bill. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] threw a monkey wrench into 
the proposition last night, and the gentleman from Wyoming 
did not get a chance to make his speech. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not see any newspaper print that state- 
ment as a speech. I frequently have made statements to the 
newspapers without making them on the floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. They may have said “statement”; but I 
saw the gentleman from Wyoming come in with the gentleman 
from Iowa, who had the bill under his arm, and the gentleman 
from Wyoming had a twinkle in his left eye, and I knew that 
he was expecting to make a speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, in view of the support of 
the gentleman from Texas, I trust that the amendment will be 
defeated, 

— CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
men Bs 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. McArtrHur, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (S. 1699) for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes, and had directed him to report the same back 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service with instructions to report the same back to 
the House forthwith with the following amendment, to wit: “ Page 3, 
line 9, after the figures ‘1919,’ strike out the period, insert a colon, 
and add the following proviso: * Provided, That none of the provisions 
of this act shall apply to and none of its benefits shall be received or 
enjoyed by any person who is a member of any association, Society, 
organization, or union of Government employees which is affiliated with, 
subject to, or a member or component part of, or acknowledges the 
authority of, any higher or superior body or institution of organized 
labor; and, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Commissioner of Pensions shall make and enforce rules for the enforce- 
ment of this section and governing the method and character of proof 
required in order that employees may receive the benefits of this act. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That the motion to recommit is not ger- 
mane. This bill provides that Government employees who 
reach a certain age and who have been in the Government serv- 
ice for a certain length of years shall come under the provi- 
sions of the retirement provided in the bill, if they fall within 
certain classes, and those classes in évery instance are confined 
to the character of employment. The motion to recommit seeks 
to exclude from the provisions of the bill a class not based on 
the character of employment, but on some membership by the 
individual in some outside association or in some activity that 
is dissociated from the employment. If this were to include 
another class or to exclude another class, based on the charac- 
ter of employment, it would be germane, that being the only 
character or class considered in the bill. The provisions include 
those in the classified service and also those in the service of 
the Panama Canal, in the Botanic Gardens, and so forth, in 
every instance based on the character of service. This intro- 
duces a different classification and therefore is not germane. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that this same point 
of order was raised when this was offered as an amendment 
in Committee of the Whole, and that the point of order was 
overruled. The Chair, of course, is always disposed, if pos- 
sible, to have the ruling in the House the same as in Committee 
of the Whole. It seems to the Chair in the present instance 
that this motion is in substance the same as if to say that the 
provisions of the act shall extend to all persons who were in 
the service of the Government, except certain persons. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


BLANTON) there were—ayes 4, noes 157. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 


is on the motion to recommit. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 7, nays 318, 


The Chair will count. 
One hundred and seventy-five Members present, not à quorum. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll, 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
{After counting.) 


answered “ present“ 2, not voting 99, as follows: 
YEAS—7. 
Blanton French Garrett Rayburn 
Davis, Tenn. Garner Mansfield 
NAYS—318. 

Ackerman Fairfield Kreider Quin 
Almon Ferris Lampert Radcliffe 
Anderson Fisher Lanham Rainey, Ala. 
Andrews, Nebr. Focht Lankford Rainey, H. T. 
Anthony Fordney rsen Rainey, J. W. 
Ashbrook Foster Layton Raker 
Aswell Frear Lazaro Ramsey 
Dabka Freeman * Lea, Calif. Ramseyer 
Bacharach Fuller, III. Lee, Ga. Randall, Calif. 
Baer Gallagher Lehibach Randall, Wis. 
Barbour Gallivan Linthicum Reavis 
Barkley Gandy Lonergan Reed, N. Y 
Bee Ganly Longworth Reed, W. Va 
Beg Guard Luce Rhodes 
Benham Glynn Lufkin Ricketts 
Black Godwin, N. C. Luhring Riddick 
Bland, Mo. Good McAndrews Riordan 
Bland, Va. Goodall McArthur Robinson, N. C, 
Toles Goodwin, Ark. McClintic Robsion, Ky. 
Bowers Goodykoontz McDuffie Rodenberg 
Box Goul McFadden Rogers 
Briggs Graham, III. McGlennon Romjue 
Britten Green, Iowa McKenzie Rouse 
Brooks, III. Greene, Mass, McKeown Rowan 
Brooks, Pa. Greene, Vt Erie td Rowe 
Browne Griest McKinl ey 
Buchanan Hadle McLaughlin, Nebr. Racka 
Burdick Hamil MacCrate Sabath 
Burke Hardy, Colo. MacGregor Sanders, Ind 
Burroughs Hardy, Tex. Madden Sanders, La. 
Byrnes, 8. C. Harrel Ma nford 
Byrns, Tenn, Hastings Maher Schall 
Caldwell Haugen Major Scott 
Campbell, Kans, Hawley Mann, III Sherwood 
Campbell, Pa. Hayden ann, 8. Shreve 
Cannon Hays Mapes Siegel 
Carew Hernandez Martin Sims 
Carss Hersey Mason Sinclair 
Casey Hersman Mays Sinnott 
Chindblom Hickey Mead Small 
Christopherson Hicks Merritt Punih; Idaho 
Clark, Hill Michener Smith, III. 
Classon Hoch Miller Smith Mich. 
Cleary Holland 1 Smith, N. X. 
Coady Howa Minahan, N. J. Stedman 
Collier Huddleston Mondeil Stevenson 
Connally Hudspeth Montague Stiness 
Cooper Hull, Iowa Moon Stoll 
Crago Hull, Tenn Mooney Strong, Kans. 
Crowther Husted Moore, Ohio Summers, Wash. 
Cullen Hutchinson Moore, Va, Sweet 
Currie, Mich. goe Morgan Swope 
Dallinger Ireland Mott Tague 
Darrow Jacoway Muda Taylor, Ark. 
Davey ames Neely ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Davis, Minn. “Jefferis Nelson, Mo. Taylor, Tenn. 
Dempsey Johnson, Ky. Nelson, Wis. Temple 
Dickinson, Mo. Johnson, S. Dak. Newton, Mo ‘Thompson 
Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, Wash. O'Connell ‘Tillman 
Dominick Johnston, N. F. O'Connor son 
Donovan Jones, Pa. Ogden Timberlake 
Doolin Juul Oldfield Tincher 
Doughtan Kahn Olney Tinkham 

well Kearns Osborne Towner 
Dunbar Keller Overstreet Vaile 
Dupré Kelley, Mich. Padgett Venable 
Dyer Kelly, Pa. Paro Vestal 
Eagan Kennedy, R. I. Par Vinson 
Edmonds Kettner Parrish Voigt 
Elliott Kincheloe Pell Volstead 
Elston ing Peters Walsh 
Esch Kinkaid Phelan Walters 
Evans, Mont. Kleczka Platt rd 
Evans, Nebr. Knutson Porter Wason 
Evans, Nev. Kraus Pou Watkins 


The question 
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Watson White, Kans. Winslow Young, N. Dak. 
Weaver White, Me. Wood, Ind, Young, Tex. 
Webster Wilson, III. Woods, Va. Zihlman 
Welling Wilson, La. Woodyard 
Wheeler Wilson, Pa. Wright 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Oliver Sisson 
NOT VOTING—09. 
Andrews, Md. Dent Jones, Tex, Sears 
A Dewalt Kendall Sells 
Bankhead Doremus Kennedy, Iowa Slem 
Bell Drane Kiess Smithwick 
Benson Dunn Kitchin Snell 
Blackmon Eagle Langley Snyder 
Bland, Ind. Echols Lesher Steagall 
Booher Ellsworth Little Steele 
Brand Emerson 3 Steenerson 
Brinson Fess MeLa Stephens, Miss. 
Brumbaugh Fields McLaughlin, Mich Stephens, Ohio 
Butler Flood McPherson Strong, Pa. 
Candler Fuller, Mass. Monahan, Wis. Sullivan 
Cantril Garland Moores, Ind. Sumners, Tex. 
Caraway Goldfogle Morin Thomas 
Carter Graham, Pa. Murphy Treadway 
8 Fla. Griffin Newton, Minn. Upshaw 
Hamilton Nicholls Vare 
Cop ley Harrison Nolan Welt 
Costello Heflin Parker Whaley 
Cramton Hoey Purnell Wiliams 
Crisp Renan Reber Wingo 
Curry, Calif, lluiings Rose Wise 
Dale Humphreys Sanders, N. Y. Yates 
Denison Johnson, Miss, Scully 
So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Mr. TrEApwAy with Mr. KITCHIN. 
Mr. Denison with Mr, BANKHEAD, 
Mr. Grasas of Pennsylvania with Mr. FIELDS. 
Mr. Wirtr1aMs with Mr. Caraway. 
Mr. Curry of California with Mr. HUMPHREYS, 
Mr. McPuHerson with Mr. Drane. — 
Mr. BUTLER with Mr. STEELE. 
Mr. Brann of Indiana with Mr. WISE. 
Mr. Core with Mr. THOMAS. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


unavoidably absent. 


favor 
Mr. 


. Dunn with Mr. 
. ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr. Ursnaw. 4 
. Coptey with Mr. HARRISON. 


WINGO. 


Dare with Mr. Jounson of Mississippi, 


. COSTELLO with Mr. LESHER. 


EcHots with Mr. MCLANE. 


. Cramron with Mr. NICHOLLS. 

. ELLSWORTH with Mr. Herr. 

. Fess with Mr. SUMNeERS of Texas. 
. GARLAND with Mr. SCULLY. 

„ HAsoton with Mr. Sears, 

. HOUGHTON with Mr. AYRES. 

. Hvtrmcs with Mr. BELL. 

. KENDALL, with Mr. Benson. 

. SLEMP with Mr. Brack mon, 

. SELLS with Mr. CANTRILL. 


Rose with Mr. BOOHER. 


. PURNELL with Mr. BRAND, 


Reser with Mr. CANDLER, 


. PARKER with Mr, BRINSON. 


Notan with Mr. BRUMBAUGH, 


. Newton of Minnesota with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 


MurrHy with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 


Moons of Indiana with Mr. CARTER. 


SAN Dns of New York with Mr. Bare. 


Mont with Mr. CRISP. 

. Yates with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

. VARE with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. DOREMUS. 


STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. DENT. 


. STEENERSON with Mr. DEWALT. 


Snyper with Mr. Jones of Texas. 


. SNELL with Mr. Hoey, 

. Monamax of Wisconsin with Mr. STEAGALL. 
Kiss with Mr. SterHens of Mississippi. 

. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. SMITHWICK. 


McLAUGHLIN of Michigan with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

LANGLEY with Mr. WELTY. 

McCuttocn with Mr. WHALEY. 

LirrI with Mr. OLIVER. 

Furlxn of Massachusetts with Mr. FLOOD. 

DARROW. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BUTLER, is 
If he were present, he would vote in 
of the bill. 

OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 


from Michigan, Mr. KELLEY, and I wish to withdraw my vote 
and answer “ present.” 
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The name of Mr. Oxtver was called, and he answered S 


Present.“ 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. The question is on the passage of the bill. 


The question was taken. 
Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. ALMON. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 272, nays 54, 


answered “ present ” 2, not voting 98, as follows: 


Brooks, III. 
Bae Pa. 


Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carew 

Carss 


Casey 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 


Davey 

Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Donovan 


Ferris 


Bo: 

Buchanan 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Landler 
Cannon 

Clark, Mo. 
Collier 
Connall 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dickinson, Mo. 


Andrews, Md. 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Bell 

Benson 
Blackmon 
Bland, Ind. 
Boo 


her 
Brand 


YEAS—272. 
Fordney Lankford Randall, Wis. 
Foster Layton Reavis 
Frear Lazaro Reber 
Freeman Lea, Calif. Reed, N. Y. 
neh Lehibach Reed, W. Va. 
Fuller, III Linthicum odes 
Gallagher Lonergan Ricketts 
Gallivan Longworth iddick 
Gandy uce Riordan 
Ganl Lufkin Rodenberg 
Ga Lubring Rogers 
Glynn McAndrews Rouse 
Godwin, N. C. MeArthur Rowan 
ood McClintic Rowe 
Goodall McFadden Sabath 
Goodykoontz McGlennon Sanders, Ind, 
oul McKeown Sanders, La, 
Graham, III. McKiniry Sanford 
Green, lowa McKinley Schall 
Greene, Mass, McLaughlin, Nebr. Scott 
Greene, Vt. MacCrate Sherwood 
Griest MacGregor Shreve 
Hadley Madden Siegel 
Hamill Magee Sims 
Hardy, Colo, Maher Sinclair 
Harreld Major Sinnott 
Hastings Mann, III. Smith, Idaho 
ugen apes Smith, III. 
Hawley Martin Smith, Mich. 
Hayden Mason Smith, N. Y. 
Hays Mays Stedman 
Hernandez Mead Stiness 
Hersey Merritt Strong, Kans. 
Hersman Michener Summers, Wash. 
Hickey Miller Sweet 
Hicks Minahan, N. J. Tague 
Hill Monahan, Wis. Taylor, Colo. 
Hoch Mondell Taylor, Tenn, 
Holland Montague Temple 
Howard Mooney ‘Thompson 
Huddleston Moore, Ohio Ison 
Hudspeth Moore, Va. Timberlake 
Hull, Iowa Morgan Tincher 
ust Mott Tinkham 
Hutchinson Mudd Towner 
Igoe Neely Vaile 
Ireland Nelson, Wis. Vestal 
James Newton, Mo. Voigt 
Jefferis O'Connell Waish 
Johnson, S. Dak. O'Connor Walters 
Johnson, Wash, Ogden a 
Johnston, N. L. Olney Wason 
Jones, Osborne Watkins 
Juul Padgett Watson 
Kabn Paige Weaver 
K 8 Parrish Webster 
Keller Pell Welling 
Kelly, Pa. Peters Wheeler 
Kennedy, R. I, Phelan White, Kans, 
Kettner Platt White, Me 
King Porter Wilson, III. 
Kinkaid Pou Wilson, Pa, 
Kleczka Radcliffe inslow 
Knutson Rainey, J. W. Wood, Ind, 
Kraus Raker Woods, Va. 
Kreider Ramsey Woodyard 
Lampert Ramseyer Young, N. Dak. 
Lanham Randall, Calif. Zihlman 
NAYS—54. 
Dominick Mansfield Sisson 
Doughton Milligan Small 
Garner Nelson, Mo. Stevenson 
Garrett Oldfield Stoll 
Goodwin, Ark. Overstreet Wope 
Hardy, Tex. Park Taylor, Ark. 
Hull, Tenn. Quin Inman 
Jacoway Rainey, H, T. Venable 
Johnson, Ky. Rayburn Vinson 
Kincheloe Robinson, N.C. Wilson, La. 
Larsen Robsion, Ky. Wright 
Lee, Ga. Romjue Young, Tex. 
McDuffie Rube 
Mann, S. C. Rucker 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 
Moon Oliver 
NOT VOTING—98, 
Brinson Cramton Eagle 
Brumbaugh Crisp Echols 
Cantrill Curry, Calif. Elisworth 
Caraway le Emerson 
Carter Denison Fess 
Clark, Fla. nt Fields 
‘ole Dewalt Fl 
Cople. Doremus Fuller, Mass, 
Costello Drane Garland 


Kitchin Purnell Strong, Pa. 
raham, Pa. Langley Rainey, Ala. Sullivan 
rifin sher Rose Sumners, Tex, 

Hamilton Little Sanders, N. Y. Thomas 
Harrison McCulloch Scully ‘Treadway 
Heflin McKenzie Sears Upshaw 
Hoey McLane Sells Vare 
8 McLaughlin, Mich. Slem Volstead 
Hul MePherson Smithwick week 
Humphreys Moores, Ind. Snell Whaley 
zig e e e, e e 
g y ea, ngo 
Kelley, Mich. Newton, Minn. Steele Wise 
endali Nicholls * Steenerson Yates 
Kennedy, Iowa Nolan Stephens, Miss, 
Parker Stephens, Ohio 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On final passage: 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan (for) with Mr. Ottver (against), 

Mr. UpsHaw (for) with Mr. Moon (against). 

Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Emerson with Mr. RAIN xx of Alabama. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. STEAGALL. 

Mr. Newron of Minnesota with Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. Vorstgeap with Mr. WINGo. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay” on the roll call. 
I am paired with the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. UPSHAW, 
and I wish to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. MUR- 
PHY, is unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that 
my colleague, Mr. Dare, is unavoidably absent. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, Mr. MCLAUGHLIN 
of Michigan, Mr. Cramton, and Mr. Doremus, are unavoidably 
absent. If present, they would vote “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. LuHTnACH, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members of the House have three legislative days in 
which to extend their own remarks on this retirement bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the Members have three legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on the retirement bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman if that was for everybody to print? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Les. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I object. 


WATER-POWER LEGISLATION—CONFERENCE REPORT, : 


Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, presented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 3184) 
to create a Federal power commission and to define its powers 
and duties, to provide for the improvement of navigation,- 
for the development of water power, for the use of lands of 
the United States in relation thereto, to repeal section 18 
of “An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, approved August 8, 1917, and for other 
purposes,” and for other purposes, for printing in the RECORD 
under the rule. 

Following are the conference report and statement: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8184) to create a Federal power commission and to define its 
powers and duties, to provide for the improvement of naviga- 
tion, for the development of water power, for the use of lands 
of the United States in relation thereto, to repeal section 18 of 
“An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, approved August 8, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses,” and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 17, 22, 
28, 29, 31, 44, 46, 59. : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 47, 50, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
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matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: = 

“That the commission shall appoint an executive secretary, 
who shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year, and prescribe his 
duties, and the commission may request the President of the 
United States to detail an officer from the United States Engi- 
neer Corps to serve the commission as engineer officer, his duties 
to be prescribed by the commission.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 7 

“** Navigable waters’ means those parts of streams or 
other bodies of water over which Congress has jurisdiction 
under its authority to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States, and which either in their natural 
or improved condition, notwithstanding interruptions between 
the navigable parts of such streams or waters by falls, shallows, 
or rapids compelling land carriage, are used or suitable for use 
for the transportation of persons or property in interstate or 
foreign commerce, including therein all such interrupting falls, 
shallows, or rapids; together with such other parts of streams 
as shall have been authorized by Congress for improvement by 
the United States or shall have been recommended to Congress 
for such improvement after investigation under its authority.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
„ and said classification of investment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall in so far as applicable be published 
and promulgated as a part of the rules and regulations of the 
commission ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

In order to aid the commission in determining the net 
investment of a licensee in any project, the licensee shall, upon 
oath, within a reasonable period of time, to be fixed by the 
commission, after the construction of the original project or 
any addition thereto or betterment thereof, file with the com- 
mission, in such detail as the commission may require, a state- 
ment in duplicate showing the actual legitimate cost of con- 
struction of such project, addition, or betterment, and the 
price paid for water rights, rights of way, lands, or interest in 
lands. The commission shall deposit one of said statements 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. The licensee shall grant 
to the commission or to its duly authorized agent or agents, at 
all reasonable times, free access to such project, addition, or 
betterment, and to all maps, profiles, contracts, reports of 
- engineers, accounts, books, records, and all other papers and 
documents relating thereto.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “or by its executive secretary”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “if it be satisfied as to the ability of the applicant 
to carry out such plans”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“The commission is hereby authorized and directed to in- 
vestigate and, on or before the Ist day of January, 1921, 
report to Congress the cost and, in detail, the economic value 
of the power plant outlined in project No. 3, House Document 
No, 1400, Sixty-second Congress, third session, in view of exist- 
ing conditions, utilizing such study as may heretofore have 
been made by any department of the Governmept; also in con- 
nection with such project to submit plans and estimates of 
cost necessary to secure an increased and adequate water sup- 
ply for the District of Columbia. For this purpose the sum 


of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: $ 

“That the licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable 
annual charges in an amount to be fixed by the commission for 
the purpose of reimbursing the United States for the costs of 
the administration of this act; for recompensing it for the use, 
occupancy, and enjoyment of its lands or other property; and 
for the expropriation to the Government of excessive profits 
until the respective States shall make provision for preventing 
excessive profits or for the expropriation thereof to themselves, 
or until the period of amortization as herein provided is reached, 
and in fixing such charges the commission shall seek. to avoid 
increasing the price to the consumers of power by such charges, 
and charges for the expropriation of excessive profits may be 
adjusted from time to time by the commission as conditions 
may require: Provided, That when licenses are issued involv- 
ing the use of Government dams or other structures owned by 
the United States or tribal lands embraced within Indian 
reservations the commission shall fix a reasonable annual 
charge for the use thereof, and such charges may be read- 
justed at the end of 20 years after the beginning of operations 
and at periods of not less than 10 years thereafter in a man- 
ner to be described in each license.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
one hundred“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“(i) In issuing licenses for a minor part only of a complete 
project, or for a complete project of not more than 100 horse- 
power capacity, the commission may in its discretion waive such 
conditions, provisions, and requirements of this act, except the 
license period of 50 years, as it may deem to be to the public 
interest to waive under the circumstances: Provided, That the 
provisions hereof shall not apply to lands within Indian reser- 
vations.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That thè House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following : 
“may grant the application with the provision to be expressed 
in the license that the litensee will install the necessary naviga- 
tion structures if the Government fails to make provision there- 
for within a time to be fixed in the license and“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“ Provided, That in the event the United States does not exer- 
cise the right to take over or does not issue a license to a new 
licensee or issue a new license to the original licensee upon 
reasonable terms“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“That all proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be 
placed to the credit of the Indians of such reservation. All 
other charges arising from licenses hereunder shall be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States, subject to the following dis- 
tribution: Twelve and one-half per cent thereof is hereby ap- 
propriated to be paid into the Treasury of the United States 
and credited to Miscellaneous receipts’; 50 per cent of the 
charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occupancy and 
use of public lands, national monuments, national forests, and 
national parks shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as 
a part of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress 
known as the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902; and 
373 per cent of the charges arising from licenses hereunder 
for the occupancy and use of national forests, national parks, 
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public lands, and national monuments, from development within 
the boundaries of any State shall be paid by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to such State; and 50 per cent of the charges 
arising from all other licenses hereunder is hereby reserved and 
appropriated as a special fund in the Treasury to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War in the maintenance 
and operation of dams and other nayigation structures owned 
by the United States or in the construction, maintenance, or 
operation of headwater or other improvements of navigable 
waters of the United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“ Provided, That when application is made for a license under 
this section for a project or projects already constructed, the 
fair value of said project or projects, determined as provided in 
this section, shall for the purposes of this act and of said 
license be deemed to be the amount to be allowed as the net 
investment of the applicant in such project or projects as of 
the date of such license, or as of the date of such determination, 
if license has not been issued. Such fair value may, in the dis- 
cretion of the commission, be determined by mutual agree- 
ment between the commission and the applicant or, in case they 
can hot agree, jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the district 
court of the United States in the district within which such 
project or projects may be located, upon the application of either 
party, to hear and determine the amount of such fair value”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“That any person, association, corporation, State, or munici- 
pality intending to construct a dam or other project works 
across, along, over, or in any stream or part thereof, other than 
those defined herein as navigable waters, and over which Con- 
gress has jurisdiction under its authority to regulate commerce 
between foreign nations and among the several States, may in 
their discretion file declaration of such intention with the com- 
mission, whereupon the commission shall cause immediate in- 
vestigation of such proposed construction to be made, and if 
upon investigation it shall find that the interests of interstate 
or foreign commerce would be affected by such proposed con- 
struction, such person, association, corporation, State, or munici- 
pality shall not proceed with such construction until it shall 
have applied for and shall have received a license under the 
provisions of this act. If the commission shall not so find, and 
if no public lands or reservations are affected, permission is 
hereby granted to construct such dam or other project works 
in such stream upon compliance with State laws.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

JoHN J. ESCH, 
N. J. SINNOTT, 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
GORDON LER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. L. JONES, 
KNUTE NELSON, 
REED SMOOT, 
H. L. Myers, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Concur in above report except as to amendment No: 36. 

G. N. HAUGEN. 
STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 8184) to create a Federal power commission and to 
define its powers and duties, to provide for the improvement 
of navigation, for the development of water power, for the use 
of lands of the United States in relation thereto, to repeal sec- 
tion 18 of “An act making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain publie works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, approved August 8, 1917, and 
for other purposes,” and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing written statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the committee of conference submitted in the 
accompanying conference report as to each of the said amend- 
ments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1: In lieu of the provision in the House 
bill that the commission shall appoint an executive secretary, 


President of the United States to detail an officer from. the 
United States Engineer Corps to serve the commission as execu- 
tive secretary and engineer officer, his duties to be prescribed 
by the commission. The conferees restored the House provi- 
sion requiring the commission to appoint an executive secretary 
and adopted the Senate provision as to detailing an officer from 
the United States Engineer Corps to serve as engineer officer, 
the request for such detail being permissive instead of manda- 
tory, as in the Senate provision. ‘The Senate provision that 
the officer should also serve as executive secretary was stricken 
out. : 

On amendments Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6: These amendments are 
verbal changes perfecting the text. 

On amendment No. 7: This amendment recasts the House 
definition of “ reservations.” 

On amendment No. 8: This amendment recasts the House 
definition as to the term “navigable waters,” the House agree- 
ing to the Senate definition with an amendment, inserting after 
the word “interruptions” the words “between the navigable 
parts of such streams or waters,” thus making it clear that 
although the navigable parts of such streams may be inter- 
rupted by falls, shallows, or rapids, the portions occupied by 
falls, shallows, or rapids are within the jurisdiction of Congress, 
and that no dams can be constructed at, upon, or across such 
falls, shallows, or rapids without securing a license as provided 
in the bill. Under the House definition of “navigable waters“ 
it might be possible to construct dams at the very point where 
dams would have to be located without securing such license, 
The Senate definition, moreoyer, limits the application of the 
act to those cases where interstate or foreign commerce will be 
directly affected. 

On amendment No. 9: Strikes out certain words not necessary 
to the definition of “ Government dam.” 

On amendment No. 10: This amendment perfects the text 
with reference to the definition of “net investment.” 

On amendment No. 11: This amendment requires as to net 
investment that the classification of investment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall, in so far as applicable, be 
published and promulgated as a part of the rules and regula- 
tions of the commission. This is for the purpose of publicity. 

On amendments Nos. 12, 13, and 14: These amendments are 
verbal, perfecting the text, 

On amendment No. 15: Amendment No. 15, with the amend- 
ment agreed to in conference, is merely an elaboration of the 
provision already contained in lines 1 to 15, inclusive, on page 
12, relating to the examination of books and accounts of 
licensees, the submission of statements and reports, including 
full information as to assets and liabilities, capitalization, net 
investment, etc. The amendment as modified requires the 
licensee to file with the commission “a statement in dupli- 
cate showing the actual legitimate cost of construction of 
such project, addition, or betterment, and the price paid for 
water rights, rights of way, lands, or interest in lands.” 

On amendment No. 16: This is merely a verbal amendment, 
perfecting the text. 

On amendment No. 17: This amendment prohibited the issu- 
ance of any licenses affecting tribal lands embraced within 
Indian reservations which were ceded to the Indians by the 
United States by treaty, except by and with the consent of the 
council of the tribe. The Senate conferees receded from this 
amendment. The conferees saw no reason why water-power use 
should be singled out from all other uses of Indian reservation 
land for special action of the council of the tribe. 

On amendment No, 18: This amendment is verbal, perfecting 
the text. 

On amendment No. 19: Amendment No, 19 provides that upon 
the filing of any application for a license which has not been 
preceded by a preliminary permit under subsection (e) of 
section 4, notice shall be given and published as required by the 
proviso of said subsection. 

On amendments Nos. 20 and 21: These amendments are ver- 
bal, perfecting the text. 

On amendment No. 22: Amendment No, 22 giving authority to 
the commission to investigate as to the utility of tunnels and to 
make rules and regulations for their use has been eliminated 
from the bill, the Senate conferees having receded. No sufficient 
reason was presented why the authority to investigate should be 
limited to one particular type of water conduit rather than to 
all the major structures of a power project. 

On amendments Nos. 23, 24, 25, and 26: These amendments 
are verbal changes and were considered desirable as they clarify 
the text. 

On amendment No. 27: This amendment relates to the con- 
struction on the Potomac River of a power plant outlined in 
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project No. 3, House Document No. 1400, Sixty-second Congress, 
third session, generally known as the Great Falls project. The 
amendment authorized the commission to construct said project 
under its direct supervision or to enter into contracts for mate- 
rials and labor for the construction of the same or any part of 
the same as in its judgment may be the most practical and eco- 
nomical, not exceeding a limitation of cost of $25,000,000. In 
lieu of the amendment the conferees recommended a substitute 
authorizing and directing the commission to investigate and, 
on or before the Ist day of January, 1921, report to Congress 
the cost and, in detail, the economic value of the power plant 
outlined in project No. 3, House Document No. 1400, Sixty- 
second Congress, third session, in view of existing conditions, 
utilizing such study as may heretofore have been made by any 
department of the Goverpment; also in connection with such 
project to submit plans and estimates of cost necessary to secure 
an increased and adequate water supply for the District of 
Columbia. For this purpose the sum of $25,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated. 

On amendments Nos. 28, 29, 30, and 31: These amendments 
of section 8 relating to the involuntary transfer of licenses 
were not, with the exception of amendment No. 30, relating to 
judicial sales, adopted by the conferees, the Senate having 
receded from its amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 32, 33, 34, and 35: These amendments 
are verbal, perfecting the text. 

On amendment No. 36: This amendment relates to the charge 
imposed upon the licensee for water power developed. The 
House bill in paragraph (e) of section 10 provided “that the 
licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable annual 
charges in an amount to be fixed by the commission.” The 
Senate bill provided that “ the licensee shall pay for the license 
herein granted such reasonable annual charges as may be fixed 
by the commission for the purpose of reimbursing the United 
States for the cost of administration of the act in relation to 
water powers developed under its jurisdiction.” The licensee 
was also to pay for the use and occupation of any public lands 
and lands in reservations, except tribal lands embraced within 
Indian reservations, necessary for the development of the proj- 
ect covered by the license such reasonable annual charges based 
upon the actual value of the Government lands used as might 
be fixed by the commission; but in no event should the annual 
charge for the foregoing exceed 25 cents per developed borse- 
power. In lieu of both Senate and House provisions as to 
charges the conferees recommend the following: 

“That the licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable 
annual charges in an amount to be fixed by the commission for 
the purpose of reimbursing the United States for the costs of 
the administration of this act; for recompensing it for the use, 
occupancy, and enjoyment of its lands or other property; and 
for the expropriation to the Government of excessive profits 
until the respective States shall make provision for preventing 
excessive profits or for the expropriation thereof to themselves, 
or until the period of amortization as herein provided is 
reached, and in fixing such charges the commission shall seek 
to avoid increasing the price to the consumers of power by such 
charges, and charges for the expropriation of excessive profits 
may be adjusted from time to time by the commission as con- 
ditions may require.” $ 

On amendment No. 37: This amendment directs that licenses 
when issued for the development, transmission, or distribution 
of power by States or municipalities shall be issued and enjoyed 
without charge when “ sold to the public without profit.” 

On amendment No. 38: This amendment permits the issuance 
of licenses without charge in projects of not more than 100- 
horsepower capacity when such power is used for the develop- 
ment, transmission, or distribution of power for domestic, min- 
ing, or other beneficial use. The House bill fixed this limit at 
50 and the Senate bill at 200 horsepower. 

On amendment 39: This amendment removes the exemption 
from charge where the power is developed upon tribal lands 
within Indian reservations, 

On amendment No. 40: This amendment is verbal and per- 
fects the text. 

On amendment No. 41: This amendment makes it mandatory 
upon the licensee to reimburse the owner of a reseryoir or 
other improvement for such part of the annual charges for in- 
terest, maintenance, and depreciation thereon as the commission 
may deem equitable. 

On amendments Nos. 42 and 43: These amendments strike 
from the House bill the provision authorizing the commission 
in its discretion to waive certain conditions, provisions, and re- 
quirements of the act in issuing licenses for a part only of a 
complete project, where the land of the United States required 
is to be used only for transmission lines, water conduits, or 


for storage reservoirs, or for a complete project of not more 
than 50-horsepower capacity. In lieu of the House provision 
the Senate excepted from such waiver the license period of 
50 years and increased the horsepower capacity to 200 horse- 
power. The House conferees agreed to the Senate substitute 
with an amendment reducing the horsepower capacity to 100. 
Under the House provision the commission could allow perpetual 
grants without conditions for transmission lines, water conduits, 
and storage reservoirs if the remainder of the project was on 
private land. 

On amendment No. 44: This amendment provides that the 
licensee shall not directly or indirectly discriminate or permit 
discrimination in the apportionment, allotment, transmission, 
distribution, sale, or lease of power or electrical energy or cur- 
rent in favor of any municipality as against any other or others 
in respect of service, rates, or the quantity of power or elec- 
trical energy or current transmitted or supplied to it or them. 
The Senate receded from this amendment. Under this Senate 
amendment, had it been retained, the licensee serving two adja- 
cent cities, if he could not develop a new source of supply, 
might cancel a part of his contracts in one city and transfer 
the power to another city. Under such conditions no user of 
power in either city could get a binding contract, and no one 
would purchase of the licensee if any other source of supply 
was available. Such a provision would lead to the raiding of 
one municipality by another, would keep business enterprises 
away, and would make power development under the act 
hazardous. 

On amendment No. 45: Amendment No. 45, in section 12, as 
agreed to by the conferees is a substitute for both Senate and 
House provisions relating to applications for projects involving 
the construction of a lock or locks or other navigation struc- 
tures. The House provision was “the commission may before 
taking action upon such application cause a report,” etc., to 
be made to Congress. The Senate provision was that the com- 
mission “shall take no action,” but cause a report, ete. The 
substitute, as recommended by the conferees, provides that the 
commission “may grant the application, with the provision to 
be expressed in the license, that the licensee will install the 
necessary navigation structures if the Government fails to 
make provision therefor within a time to be fixed in the license 
and” cause a report to be made to Congress. 

On amendment No. 46: This amendment relates to severance 
damages and provides that such damages “shall not exceed 
the aggregate actual expenses or loss for maintenance, depre- 
ciation and interest upon such part of the property not taken 
as is made temporarily idle by the severance therefrom of the 
property taken; such aggregate expenses to be computed for 
a period reasonably necessary for providing a substitute source 
of power and in no case to exceed the value of the works 
taken.” This amendment is a partial statement of the principle 
adopted by the California Railroad Commission for fixing sever- 
ance damages in the case of the valuation for purposes of pur- 
chase by the city of Los Angeles of certain properties of the 
Southern California. Edison Co. While the rule was an equi- 
table one under the circumstances of that particular case, where 
the company was left in possession of its main transmission 
system and its largest generating plants, it might be inequitable 
in cases where, for example, the generating plants were all 
taken and the transmission and distributing systems left. The 
Senate receded from the amendment and it has been eliminated, 
the conferees believing that the existing provisions of section 
14 were sufficient to take care of the matter of severance 
damages. 

On amendment No. 47: This amendment is merely verbal. 

On amendment No. 48: This amendment relates to the terms 
of the license. The House bill provided“ that in the event 
the United States does not exereise the right to take over and 
does not issue a new license to the original or a new licensee, 
then the commission shall issue from year to year an annual 
license to the then licensee under the terms and conditions of 
the original license until the property is taken over or a new 
license is issued as aforesaid.” The Senate bill provided “ that 
in the event the United States does not exercise the right to 
take over or does not issue a license to a new licensee or 
tender a new license to the original licensee, upon the terms 
and conditions aforesaid which is accepted” then the commis- 
sion, etc. The conferees agreed to the Senate amendment 
amending it, however, so as to read as follows: “ Provided, 
That in the event the United States does not exercise the right 
to take over or does not issue a license to a new licensee, or 
issue a new license to the original licensee upon reasonable 
terms” then the commission, etc. The House conferees con- 


tended that the retention of the words “ which is accepted” 


in the Senate amendment would practically result in a per- 
petual franchise. These words were eliminated and the Senate 
amendment, modified as above set forth, was agreed to. 

On amendment No, 49: This amendment relates to the dispo- 
sition of charges arising from licenses. The House bill pro- 
vided that such charges should be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States; then 50 per cent of the charges arising from 
licenses for the occupancy and use of national forest was re- 
served and appropriated as a special fund in the Treasury for 
the survey, construction, and maintenance of roads and trails 
within the national forests. Fifty per cent of the charges 
arising from licenses for the oceupancy and use of national 
parks was to be reserved and appropriated as a special fund in 
the Treasury, to be expended in the improvement and develop- 
ment of such parks. Fifty per cent of the charges arising 
from licenses for the occupancy and use of public lands, and 
of national monuments, and power-site or other reserves out- 
side of national forests was to be paid into the reclamation 
fund. All proceeds from any Indian reservation were to be 
placed to the credit of the Indians of such reservation. Fifty 
per cent of the charges arising from all other licenses were to 
be placed in a special- fund, to be expended in the maintenance 
and operation of dams and other navigation structures owned 
by the United States or in the construction, maintenance, or 
operation of headwater or other improvements of navigable 
waters of the United States. The Senate bill provided that 
all charges arising from licenses were to be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States and to be reserved as a special 
fund therein. Such part of said fund as Congress might from 
time to time direct was to be appropriated toward paying the 
costs of administration of the act and of conducting the investi- 
gations authorized thereunder. The remainder, if any, in so far 
as the same might be derived from dams in navigable streams 
was to be expended in the maintenance and operation of dams 
or other navigation structures owned by the United States or 
in the construction, maintenance, and operation of headwater 
or other improvements of streams. In so far as such funds 
were derived from licenses to occupy portions of the public 
lands, one half thereof was to be paid into the reclamation fund 
and the other half was to be paid to the States in which the | 
lands occupied were located, in the proportion to each that the | 
amount derived from the lands within its bounds bore to the 
whole amount derived from the occupancy of all such lands. | 
The proceeds from licenses authorizing the occupancy of any | 
part of any Indian reservation were to be placed to the credit | 
of the Indians of such reservations. 

In lieu of both Senate and House provisions as to the dis- 
position of funds derived from charges the conferees agreed | 
to the following substitute: 

“That all proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be 
placed to the credit of the Indians of such reservation. All 
other charges arising from licenses hereunder shall be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States, subject to the following dis- 
tribution; Twelve and one-half per centum thereof is hereby 
appropriated to be paid into the Treasury of the United States 
and credited to ‘ Miscellaneous receipts’; 50 per centum of the 
charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occupancy and 
use of public lands, national monuments, national forests, and 
national parks shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as 
a part of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress 
known as the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902; and 373 
per centum of the charges arising from licenses hereunder for 
the occupancy and use of national forests, national parks, public 
lands, and national monuments, from development within the 
boundaries of any State shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to such State; and 50 per centum of the charges_aris- 
ing from all other licenses hereunder is hereby reserved and 
appropriated as a special fund in the Treasury to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War in the maintenance 
and operation of dams and other navigation structures owned 
by the United States or in the construction, maintenance, or 
operation of headwater or other improvements of navigable 
waters of the United States, 

The plan of distributing these funds as contained in the above 
substitute follows with some change in the percentages the plan 
of distribution adopted in the oil-leasing act recently passed. 

On amendment No. 50: This amendment relates to the regu- 
lation of the issuance of securities and provides that securi- 
ties issued by the licensee shall be subject to such regulations 
as prescribed by the commission, but they shall be allowed only 
for the “ bona fide purpose of financing and conducting the busi- 
ness of such license.” X 

On amendment No. 51: This amendment is a verbal change. 

On amendments Nos. 52, 53, and 54: These amendments in 
section 21 relate to the acquisition by any licensee of dam sites 
through the exercise of the right of eminent domain. Amend~ 
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ment No. 54 states the conditions under which the right may be 
exercised. 

On amendments Nos. 55 and 56: These amendments are 
verbal changes. 

On amendment No. 57: This amendment provides for the 
determination of the valuation of projects already constructed 
when application is made for a licensee to come under the pro- 
visions of the act. Without such a provision there would be no 
means of determining valuation. One of the fundamental ele- 
ments of the act is the current determination of the “net in- 
vestment.” No project should be brought under license until 
Steps have been taken to determine the property value which is 
to be recognized throughout the entire duration of the license. 
The amendment provides that “fair value” is the most satis- 
factory basis of determination at the date of the issuance of 
the license. The House conferees objected to the proviso at the 
end of amendment No. 57 to the effect— 

“That no contract which shall have been lawfully made prior 
to the passage of this act, not extending beyond the term of the 
license, for power, light, heat, or water, or for the service or 
delivery of the same to be furnished from any project works, 
and to which such project works, or the person, company, or 
corporation constructing, owning, or operating the same shall 
be subject, shall be affected by any license under this act, and 
no such person, association, or corporation shall be released from 
any lawful obligation by reason of this act or of any license 
granted thereunder.” 

The House conferees believed that the only purpose of this 
proviso was to prevent review in rate-making proceedings of 
any contract for power entered into prior to the passage of the 
act. Presumably this part of the amendment has particular 
reference to contracts at Niagara Falls. Public utility com- 
missions in general have the right to review, and to require the 
alteration of, contracts which are not in the public interest. ` If 
contracts are in the public interest, it is not to be presumed 
that the power granted under the act will be employed to annul 
or alter them, and’ hence no amendment would be needed in 
such circumstances. If they are not in the public interest, the 
latter half of the amendment would prevent their annulment 
or alteration, at least by any of the agencies provided in the 
act. This part of the amendment is, therefore, not proposed in 
the public interest, but for the purpose of protecting contracts 
which can not otherwise be defended before public rate-making 
bodies. The Senate conferees receded from this proviso in 
amendment No. 57 and it was eliminated from the bill. 

On amendment No. 58: This amendment seeks to prescribe 
how a stream of doubtful navigability may be determined as 
within the provisions of the law, and in substance it provides 
that the commission shall ascertain whether the interests of 
commerce are affected; if not, then permission is granted to 
construct in accordance with the State laws. 

On amendment No. 59: This amendment is a revision of sec- 
tion 18 of the rivers and harbors act approved August 8, 1917, 
creating a Waterways Commission. While in general the pro- 
visions of the amendment are identical with the original act, 
it changes the personnel of the commission and omits para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of the original act. The first of these paragraphs 
granted authority to employ expert assistance and made an 
appropriation of $100,000 for the expenses of the commission. 
The second paragraph authorized the employment of clerical 
and other help in the District of Columbia. In view of the fact 
that many of the duties imposed upon this Waterways Com- 
mission will be assigned to the water power commission under 
the pending bill and other duties have already been assigned 
to other governmental agencies uhder the transportation act 
of 1920, the House conferees opposed this amendment. ‘The 
Senate ‘conferees receded and the amendment has been elimi- 
nated. 

JOHN J. Escu, 
N. J. SINNOTT, 
G. N. HAUGEN, 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
GORDON LEE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS, 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 2448 and agree to the con- 
ference usked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 2448) for the relief of certain officers of the United 
States Army, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
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Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, what is this bill? 

Mr. KAHN. It is for the relief of certain officers of the 
United States Army, a bill which passed the House about a 
week or 10 days. ago. It is a Senate bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I know; but what relief does it provide for? 

Mr. KAHN. There are probably 10 or 12 officers, It is a 
relief in regard to certain moneys, and so forth. 

Mr. WALSH. I remember now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. 
Craco, Mr. Sanrorp, and Mr. WISE. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES. 


Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks that I made on this bill this after- 
noon, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. MacCratr, Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Sanatu, Mr. Juv, Mr. Eacan, and Mr, KELLER were granted 
leave to extend their remarks on the bill S. 1699. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on rural-credit legislation, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp on the 
rural-credit legislation. Is there objection? [After a pause.j 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEARNS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] a 
question. Why is it that he objects to certain Members who 
have not taken up the time of the House in discussing this bill 
extending their remarks on the bill and permits it to all these 
others who have taken up the time of the House and wearied 
the country on this bill, and who will waste a lot of paper in 
printing? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will tell you. The Printing Office 
have run so short of print paper that they can not print the 
speeches that are actually made. I made one here a few days 
ago, I think last week, and never changed 10 words in it, and 
immediately gave an order for quite a large number of them, 
because I wanted to educate the country [laughter], and they 
have not got them out yet because they have not got the paper. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not a fact that there is some doubt as 
to whether they can continue to publish the Recorp because of 
the shortage of print paper? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. That is the reason why I 
object. If a man makes a speech here on the floor of the 
House—if he actually makes it—he has some sort of a right to 
revise his speech, and generally the more he revises it the better 
he is off. 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not object. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, unless the gentleman from 
Wyoming has something special which he wishes to submit. 

Mr, MONDELL. Will the gentleman withhold a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; I withhold it, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky IMr. Rosson] to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the majority and 
minority members of the Committee on Appropriations, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 3218, An act for the relief of Martina Sena, Luis E. Armijo, 
and Maria Baca de Romero; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


ADJOURNMENT. r 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. i 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 47 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order, 
until to-morrow, Saturday, May 1, 1920, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Treasury 
Department for the expense of freight, telegrams, etc., current 
fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 744) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Bureau 
of the Mint for additional expenses in operating the mint at 
Philadelphia during the remainder of the fiscal year 1920 
(H. Doc. No. 745); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Rail- 
road Labor Board for the fiscal years 1920 and 1921 (H. Doc. 
No. 746); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, transmit- 
ting statement in connection with H. R. 13803, providing for a 
bureau of the air; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows:. 

Mr. GOOD, from the Committee on Appropriations, te which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 18870) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 905), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13724) 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Sabine 
River at or near Orange, Tex., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 906), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3270) authorizing 
the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of Commerce, to consider, as- 
certain, adjust, and determine claims for damages occasioned 
by acts for which said survey is responsible in certain cases, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 907), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 1) authorizing the 
cutting of timber by corporations organized in one State and 
conducting operations in another, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 908), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3406) for the purchase 
of buildings and grounds for the embassy of the United States 
at Brussels, Belgium, reported the same with amendments, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 909), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6210) granting an increase of pension to George Poff, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 13869) to stabilize Liberty 
bonds by providing for their acceptance at par value in part 
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payment of income and excess- profits taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 13870) making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 13871) to amend section 5 of 
the aet entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 13872) to au- 
thorize officers of the naval service to accept offices with com- 
pensation and emoluments from Governments of the Republics 
of South America; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 13873) to amend “An act to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1913; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 13874) to provide adjusted 
compensation for veterans of the World War, to provide revenue 
therefor, and for other purpeses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 13875) to stabilize the 
purchasing value of the dollar; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. DOWELL: Resolution (H. Res. 540) for the imme- 
diate consideration of H. R. 13500; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MASON: Resolution (H. Res. 541) asking the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to seek collection of the amount due from 
Great Britain to the United States; to the Committee on Ways 
und Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 349) to suspend 
the requirements of annual assessment work on mining claims 
during the year 1920; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. CULLEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, urging action on the water-power bill; to the 
Committee on Water Powers. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 13876) for the relief of 
Richard Poillon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FORDNEY : A bill (H. R. 13877) for the relief of 
the Ann Arbor Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13878) for the relief of Charles 
EB. Chrystal; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18879) for the relief of the Sirio Match 
Co., of New York City, N. V.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13880) for the relief of the Acme Die 
‘Casting Corporation, of New York City, N. X.; to the Committee 
om Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13881) for the relief of the Drapery Hard- 
ware Co., of New York City, N. X.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13882) for the relief of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., of New York City, N. V.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13883) for the relief of the Thermal Syn- 
dicate (Ltd.), of New York City, N. ¥.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13884) for the relief of the William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., Co. (Inc.), of New York City, N. X.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 13885) for the relief of Palmer 
& McBryde; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 13886) to give the Court of 
Claims jurisdiction to hear and adjudge the claims of the 
estate of John Frazier, deceased, and of the estate of Zepha- 
niah Kingsley, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a biH (H. R. 18887) granting a pension to Nancy Eliza- 
beth Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan; A bill (H. R. 13888) granting 
a pension to Sarah C. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3338. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of commissioners of agri- 
culture, opposing and protesting against the enactment of legis- 
lation designed to place regulation of fertilizers under control 
of Federal Government; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3339. By : Petition of National Guard Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, favoring reorganization of the 
National Guard under the Army clause of the Constitution; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


8340. Also, petition of Chandelier and Art Lamp Workers’ 
Union, New York City, favoring Senate joint resolution 171 and 
Senate bill 1233 regarding amnesty and repeal of the espionage 


laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


3341. Also, petition of Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, 
and Paper Hangers of New York City, favoring Senate joint 
resolution 171 and Senate bill 1233 regarding amnesty and 
repeal of espionage laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3342. Also, petition of One hundred and seventh Infantry, 
Post, ‘American Legion, New York City, favoring the more effi- 
cient care of disabled officers and enlisted men; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3343. Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, favoring , 
Sterling-Lehlbach civil-service retirement bill; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

3344. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of Roger Casement 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, urging favorable considera- 
tion of the Mason bill; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3345. By Mr. DYER: Petition of Frank Lee, of St. Louis, 
Mo., asking the inclusion of the Regular Army men in the 
soldier-bonus legislation ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3346. Also, petition of Merchants’ Exchange, of St. Louis, 
Mo., favoring increase of appropriation in the transportation 
act ‘to $600,000,000 ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3347. Also, petition of O. J. Moore Grocer Co. and the Charles 
R. Jong, Jr., Co., favoring the passage of House bill 263, the 
anticommercial-bribery bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8348. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce, of Chicago, Ili., concerning immigra- 
tion bills; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 

3349. Also, petition of Augustus P. Gardner Post, No. 18, 
American Legion, of the District of Columbia, opposing soldier- 
bonus legislation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3350. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of citizens of Boston in 
favor of passage of Mason bill and, further, in fayor of abro- 
gation of all treaties with England; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

3351. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association of the United States of America, protesting 
against the MeNary bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

3352. Also, petition of Ideal Cocoa & Chocolate Co., of New 
York, urging reform in tax system; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3353. Also, petition of Augustus P. Gardner Post, No. 18, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, opposing bonus legislation; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3354. Also, petition of Listerated Gum Corporation, of New 
York, favoring reform in tax system; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3355. By Mr. RAKER: Three petitions of numerous citizens 
of the United States favoring passage of House bill 1112; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3356. By Mr. TEMPLE: Resolutions adopted at mass meet- 
ing at New Castle, Pa., April 11, 1920, protesting against the 
passage of Senate bill 8718; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

3357. Also, petitions favoring the passage of the Capper- 
Hersman bill, as follows: Ginger Hill Grange, No, 1549, Monon- 
gahela; Brighten Grange. No. 1392, Beaver; and Big Beaver 
Grange, No. 1578, New Galilee, all in the State of Pennsylvania; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, May 1, 1920. 
(Legislative day of Friday, April 30, 1920.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 2448) for the relief of certain 
officers of the United States Army, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference asked for 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Craco, Mr. Sanrorp, and Mr. 
WIsE managers at the conference on the part of the House. ' 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Friends of 
Trish Freedom, of Detroit, Mich., praying for the recognition 
of the Republic of Ireland, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of Nicholas Tasson Post, No. 
157, Michigan Branch, American Legion, of Diorite, Mich.. 
praying for increased compensation for ex-service men, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Michigan State Dental 
Society, remonstrating against any change being made in the 
present status of the Army Dental Corps, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Holland American Aid 
Society, of Kalamazoo, Mich., praying for an increase in the 
salaries of postal employees, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of St. Clair, 
Port Huron, and Norway, all in the State of Michigan, praying 
for the parole of Federal prisoners, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of St. Clair 
County, Mich., praying for the protection of maternity and 
infancy, which was referred to the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a memorial of the Michigan State Dental 
Society, remonstrating against the imposition of excise tax upon 
any material employed in the correction of any physical de- 
fects, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KNOX presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation authorizing an issuance of bonds in exchange for 
bonds of the first, second, third, and fourth Liberty loan issues, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. : 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade o 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation providing a further exemption from taxation of the in- 
terest from Liberty bonds, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to limit the charges of nonmember banks as to the col- 
lection and payment of checks upon them, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing that the representatives of American industries 
shall in any way obligate the Government of the United States 
to guarantee the payment of debts of other nations, carry mer- 
eantile accounts or finance mercantile credits for foreign gov- 
ernments, which was referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the destruction of gold and subsidiary silver coins, 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
providing for the protection of the monetary gold reserve, ete., 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for the adoption of compulsory universal 
military training, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


ADJUSTMENT OF POSTAL SALARIES. 


Mr. LENROOT. I present a petition signed by several thou- 
sand residents of the city of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for imme- 
diate action relative to the adjustment of salaries of post-office 
employees. I ask to have the heading printed in the RECORD, 
and that the petition be referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 7 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator from Wisconsin haye the 
heading of the petition read, so that we may understand its 
purport? 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall be glad to read it. It is as follows: 
A petition and a demand for better mall service and justice for the 

postal employees. ; 

We are all aware that the present poor mail service is due to the 
fact that the country is willfully neglecting the postal employees, caus- 
ing them to resi, n large numbers. The present salary scale in the 
post office is both -inadeguato and insecure. The resignations will not 
stop until a new and just scale is adopted, and all bonuses discontinued. 


Congress promised over a year ago to take such a step and has d 


the issue ever since. The Postal Service can not last much longer at 


the present gait; a complete smash up is in sight. 
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How can anybody imagine that such a situation is real economy? 
If you will agree to the above sentiments, sign this petition. i wit 
see to it that it is forwarded to Congress. 
Cras. J. CUMMING, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 1220 Wisconsin Street. 


The petition proper is headed as follows: 


We, the undersigned, respectfully petition and insist upon imme- 

diate action on your part, and upon the part of Congress in general, to 
rovide for an adequate and just reclassification of salaries in the 

stal Service. We are absolutely convinced that this is the only 
way in which efficiency can ultimately be restored in our mail service. 

I will say, Mr. President, that this is not a petition from 
postal employees. It is from business men of Milwaukee, 
patrons of the post office at that city. They ask that the peti- 
tion be referred to the Postal Classification Commission, but I 
understand that that commission will shortly make a report. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] isa member of 
that commission, and I should like to inquire of him as to the 
status of this matter. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the postal commission has been 
engaged in taking testimony in all parts of the country to de- 
velop the actual conditions in the Postal Service. That work 
has been completed. The commission has also finished the work 
of taking the testimony of the administrative heads of the Post 
Office Department, and it is expected that the commission will 
be able to proceed within a few days to the drafting of a report. 
The character of that report, naturally, I can not undertake to 
forecast, but I am of the opinion, Mr. President—and I hope 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] will convey 
this opinion to his constituents—that the report of the commis- 
sion, if adopted by Congress, will afford adequate relief for 
some of the conditions which to-day exist in the Postal Service. 

I take this occasion, however, Mr. President, to express my 
further opinion that the conditions in the Postal Service are 
due to many elements, among which low salaries constitute but 
one. There are other elements entering into the Postal Service 
more fundamental, more far-reaching, and infinitely more detri- 
mental to the morale of the service than the income which the 
postal employees receive. It is my opinion that the entire policy 
of the administration of the Postal Service at the minute is of 
a nature tending to destroy the morale of the service, even, 
indeed, as if that were its purpose; and I think that no com- 
plete remedy for these conditions can be had from any report 
which the commission may make or from the adoption of the 
recommendations of the commission; I think that the remedy 
lies much deeper than that; but, so far as the commission is 
able to govern the conditions of the Postal Service, through its 
recommendations, I think I may safely assure the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the commission’s report will be adequate. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, I am yery glad to have the 
statement from the Senator from New Hampshire; but, however 
great the responsibility elsewhere may be for the administra- 
tion of the postal laws, Congress itself is responsible for the 
inadequate salaries that are now being paid the pcstal em- 
ployees-and should, so far as it lias power, relieve the present 
situation as soon as possible. I am glad to know that the 
prospects are that the report of the commission will be sub- 
mitted in a few days, and I sincerely hope that it will be acted 
upon by Congress and the salaries of postal employees adjusted 
before this session shall adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


TERMINATION OF WAR LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia introduced a bill (S. 4315) providing 
for the termination of certain war legislation, which was read 
twice by its title, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorn, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., Tiiat any provision contained in any law enacted 
by Congress rendering the operation or effectiveness of such law, or 
any part thereof, contingent upon the termination of the present war 
or the present or existing emergency, in whatever words expressed 
shall be construed and interpreted to refer to and indicate, in lieu o 
the date of the termination of the present war or the present or ex- 
isting emergency, the date of the enactment of this act, irrespective 
of any provision to the contrary contained in any such law. The 
termination of any such law, or of any part thereof, shall not be con- 
strued or interpreted, however, so as to prejudice, terminate, or affect 
any rights, privileges, or remedies, or any duties, obligations, liabilities, 
or penalties arising or accruing, or acquired or incurred, thereunder 
prior to such termination. 3 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OWEN (by request): 

A bill (S. 4316) to amend act of Congress approved June 30, 
1913; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 4317) granting an increase of pension to Ralph 
S. Jordan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 4318) to extend the period for construction of 
Eagle Rock Reservoir under the act of March 3, 1891; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. > 

A bill (S. 4319) to further amend an act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended ; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 4320) for the relief of Joseph D. McGarraugh (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1699) for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. STERLING, Mr. CUMMINS, and Mr. McKerrar conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


A PROPOSED PLATFORM OF NATIONAL ECONOMY FOR ALL PARTIES. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, at this time when the people 
are being assured of effective programs of economy in legisla- 
tion it is most discouraging to be informed by the Post that 
the total new burden to be borne by the public, inclusive of the 
proposed bonus, is $5,000,000,000 a year, or ten times the cost 
of the Panama Canal. I refer to an article from the pen of 
George Rothwell Brown appearing in this morning's paper 
emphasizing the demand of the transportation companies for 
higher freights, also of the coal operators for more expensive 
coal, together with the soldiers’ bonus and the proposed increase 
of wages to the railroad brotherhoods. 

I shall not attempt to read into the Recorp this long but very 
important article. I merely wish to emphasize the fact that 
whatever legislation against the profiteer may be enacted or 
enforced, however rigidly he may be punished, the almost cer- 
tain addition of $5,000,000,000 to the burdens of the people must 
result in a continued rise in prices, a continued demand for 
higher wages and salaries, and a continuance of the spiral up 
to a point where industrial collapse is as certain as the tides. 

Mr. President, face to face with these conditions, it has oc- 
curred to me that a suggestion of a political platform would 
not be inappropriate, to consist of 14 points, that being the 
popular number of propositions for peace, for sermons, for 
reforms of all kinds, and therefore appropriate fer a political 
platform in 1920. I yenture to submit one, not intended for 
any particular party but which incorporates some trite but 
yaluable principles. Whether they emanate from the committee 
of 107, which has long been incubating platform propositions for 
the Republican Party, or whether they come from the committee 
on resolutions of the Democratic Party, of which Mr. Bryan 
may or may not be the chairman, or from the committee of 
48, which I understand has been selected or self-appointed to 
consider platform propositions for the new party—and a mod- 

, ern campaign without a new party would be Hamlet with the 
principal character omitted—I indulge the hope that it will 
receive the anxious consideration of the taxpayers of the 
country. 

I suggest, therefore, Mr. President, the following: 

1. Enforcement of law, without fear, favor, or relaxation. 

2. Maintenance of order at all times. ` 

3. Protection of every citizen in the exercise of his constitu- 
tional rights. y 

4. Holding every citizen, individual and corporate, to the 
. and performance of every civic duty and responsi- 
bility. ` 

5. Encouragement of production, 
waste and extravagance. 

6. Promotion of thrift everywhere, the Government setting an 
example by the practice of rigid economy in every department of 
public administration that may consist with public security, 
safety, and efficiency. 

7. Discouragement of all further legislation transferring the 
duties, prerogatives, and powers of the States to the domain of 
Federal jurisdiction. 

S. American rights and interests the first duty of the indi- 
vidual and the Government. 

9. America first. In our foreign relations the maintenance of 
friendship, amity, mutual understanding, and eyery assistance 


with campaigns against 


to other powers in their task of rehabilitation compatible with 
our interest and our constitutional authority. 

10. Revision and decrease of national taxation to the lowest 
possible rate compatible with the actual needs of an economic 
national administration. 

11. Pensions for dependents of soldiers killed in battle or 
dying in the service, for retirements, and for service men wholly 
or paris Uy disabled by wounds or by disease incurred in the 
service. 

12. All appropriations to be wholly confined to publie objects 
and purposes. 

13. The consumer is the ultimate taxpayer. Though unor- 
ganized he is entitled to our first consideration, whatever his 
political affiliations or lack of political influence. 

14. Pointing with pride and viewing with alarm will catch 
no votes in 1920. 

NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national budget 
system and an independent andit of Goyernment accounts, and 
for other purposes. . 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas] has suggested a number of interesting matters for the 
consideration of the Senate and Congress. Upon many occa- 
sions he has discussed in a fearless manner important ques- 
tions which demand attention at the hands of the American 
people. It would be for the welfare of the country if the 
sound advice often given by him were followed in govern- 
mental affairs as well as by the citizens of our country. How- 
eyer, I did not rise for the purpose of adverting to the various 
points referred to by the Senator. 

We have before us what is known as the budget bill, and 
there is a desire that it be speedily passed this morning. I had 
intended to present in a brief way a history of budgetary re- 
forms and operations of the budget system in other countries 
as well as in some of the States of the Union, the inherent diffi- 
culties to be encountered in the establishment of a budget sys- 
tem in a Federal Government such as ours as well as the ad- 
vantages and benefits which a proper budget system will bring 
to the administration of the affairs of our Government. It has 
developed, however, that there is no opposition to the pending 
measure, and I shall therefore pretermit a discussion of the sub- 
jects referred to and content myself with a few general obser- 
vations and a reference to the substitute bill which I shall offer 
pro forma for the measure which is now before us. - 

In common with other Senators, I have felt for some time 
that the method employed by the United States in dealing with 
its financial affairs was loose and inefficient. I have felt that 
the estimates furnished by the varlous agencies of the Govern- 
ment were wholly unreliable, and if accepted by Congress would 
result in still greater inefliciency, waste, and extravagance and 
lead to serious financial embarrassment. No one who is familiar 
with the method of preparing estimates and making appropria- 
tions to meet the expenses of the Government can speak approv- 
ingly of the same. Students of governmental problems and of 
fiscal administrative reforms have with substantial unanimity 
condemned our limping, imperfect, inefficient, and chaotic system, 
Executive officials, unfortunately, have failed to appreciate the 
responsibility resting upon them or the solemn duty which they, 
owed to their Government and to the country. Bureau chiefs 
and subordinate officials have prepared estimates and figures 
for submission to Congress which call for appropriations of 
such magnitude as to shock all who are interested in economy, 
efficiency, and good government. There seems to have been a 
wild scramble upon the part of the executive departments and 
agencies to get the largest possible sums out of the Treasury 
of the United States. There has been the appearance of an 
indefensible rivalry as to which bureau or executive agency 
could secure the largest appropriation. Officials have projected 
their own ambitious schemes for extension of their functions 
and powers and authority into submitted estimates for appro- 
priations. Unimportant divisions and bureaus headed or con- 
trolled by theorists, doctrinaires, or those who have no con- 
ception of the limitations upon the Federal Government and its 
Treasury have under the present system of appropriations been 
magnified and developed until they have assumed enormous 
proportions -and extracted from the Treasury of the United 
States from year to year stupendous sums. 

Executive officials in their desire to extend the operations of 
the branches of the public service with which they were con- 
nected have encroached upon other bureaus, divisions, or fields 
‘of activity under the control of the Federal Government, and 
have thus produced duplication which has resulted in expendi- 
tures of millions annually which brought no adequate results 
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to the Government or the people and, indeed, with propriety 
could be entered in a column entitled“ Waste and extrava- 
gunce.“ 

The evils of which I am speaking are not recent in their 
origin. They have existed for many years and have manifested 
themselyes regardless of the party in power. The machinery 
of the Government is not new. It has developed slowly, but 
the passage of time has only increased the mechanical devices, 
but unfortunately the augmentation of the machinery has 
brought neither efficiency nor reform. 

I think it may truthfully be said that with the increase in 
divisions, bureaus, and governmental agencies there has 
been less efficiency and less of a spirit of service and devo- 
tion to the public weal. It has often been charged by political 
economists and historians that republies are -proverbially ex- 
travagant and inefficient. Without expressing any opinion in 
regard to this view, I do not hesitate to state that in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of this Republic there has been great 
waste and extravagance, and there has developed a cumbersome, 
lumbering organism which has suffered mrany breakdowns and 
brought chagrin and humiliation to all who were interested in 
efficiency and economy in the public service and the application 
of the highest principles of political and administrative morality 
to the governmental affairs of the Republic. 

The pending measure has many admirable features and I 
believe is a step in the right direction. It will work some 
needed reforms; but I am afraid it will prove disappointing to 
many students of our Government and its administrative func- 
tions, who have felt that a well-balanced scientific budget sys- 
tem would accomplish radical and important reforms. No bud- 
“get system, no system of estimates or accounting, will effectuate 
the reforms desired or eradicate all of the evils attending Fed- 
eral administration. As a matter of fact, few genuine reforms 
result from legislation; wise legislation is the result of mani- 
festations of the spirit of justice and progress. There is a 
mental and moral attitude which is a most potential factor in 
advancing the cause of justice and righteousness in the private 
lives and relations of individuals, as well as in their relations to 
the Government and in the affairs of the Government itself. So 
long as the people believe that the Government may be exploited 
for their advantage or may be plundered for the advancement 
of interests not purely governmental there will be inefficiency 
and prodigality in governmental administration. So long as 
public officials and employees of the Government feel an imper- 
sonal relation to the Government and are not filled with a pås- 
sion and patriotic desire for its welfare and the welfare of all 
the people, we may expect maladministration, inefficiency, ex- 
travagance, bureaucratie tyranny, and executive-incapacity. 

Loyalty to the Government by its employees is indispensable to 
eflicient administration. Employers, whether corporations or 
individuals, who haye the loyal and enthusiastic and moral sup- 
port of all who are in their service achieve the highest and 
most satisfactory results. 

There must be developed a higher standard of morality with 
respect to governmental affairs. Individuals of high integrity 
and probity do not always appreciate the wrong involved in evad- 
ing customs laws and regulations. Persons who in their rela- 
tions with their fellows follow the highest standards of truth and 
rectitude feel, in dealing with the Government or when in the 
Government service, that a different rule of conduct or standard 
of duty applies. When all who are in the service of the Gov- 
ernment, or are directly or remotely connected with its adminis- 
tration, feel that the Government is a part of themselves and 
that when they injure it they are striking themselves and at the 
most important and sacred things in life, there will be adminis- 
trative reforms and the affairs of the Government will be con- 
ducted upon a different level. There will be efficiency and loyalty 
and genuine progress. When we carry into the service of our 
country and into our daily relations and dealings with it that 
spirit of sacrifice and loyalty, that patriotic feryor which mani- 
fested itself in the recent war as a powerful spiritual force, 
many of the evils and imperfections and wrongs now existing 
in the Government and in administrative action will disappear. 

There must be developed a feeling that the Government is a 
repository of the liberties and happiness of the people, and that 
whatever weakens or injures or debases it reacts immediately 
upon each individual and will impair, if not destroy, the liberty 
and peace and happiness of the people individually and col- 
lectively. Many persons visualize truth and justice and religion 
and moral forces as divine and sacred beings; the forces and 
influences manifesting themselves therein are not cold and life- 
less and abstract, but are animate and vital. So also our Goy- 


ernment should be regarded not as a mental abstraction nor as 
a pallid and inanimate projection of the finite mind. The most 
perfect expedients to secure wise and just administration in 


the affairs of government will fail of their object unless among 
the people and in the hearts of those clothed with government 
privilege there is a profound respect and reverence for law and 
justice as well as a spirit of love for and devotion to country. 
In an autocratic government reforms have been wrought by those 
invested with power. In the earlier years of Napoleon’s power 
he accomplished important administrative reforms. He gave 
a code of laws to his country which has survived to this day. He 
introduced administrative reforms particularly in the fiscal and 
accounting branches of the Government that have excited the ad- 
miration of students of political science. The people of France 
were not sufficiently loyal to the great reforms which he inaugu- 
rated to fully preserve them after Napoleon’s power was gone. 

The American people have not yet learned the lesson of 
thrift and economy. The inexhaustible resources of the new 
world have made this the richest and most powerful Government 
the world has ever seen. We have believed that our re- 
sources were limitless and that no improvidence or extraya- 
gance could jeopardize or endanger our future. We have 
regarded our country as vast in area and unrestricted in 
power, We have examined everything with the telescope; 
Seldom have we employed the microscope. We have insisted 
upon doing big things in a big way. We have opposed 
conservation and economy and thrift and a jealous regard 
for the small things whether they were material or ab- 
stract. This characteristic is preeminently American and has 
found expression in our private lives, in our business affairs,, 
and in our administration of our municipal, State, and National 
Governments. This view, which has become a national trait, 
has developed a spirit of prodigality and extravagance. We 
have not worked intensively nor applied ourselves with the 
scientific and investigating spirit to the details of life. There 
must be a radical change among the people. The economic 
and industrial condition of our country and of the world calls 
for a reexamination of our policies and our attitude toward 
those questions which affect our lives individually and na- 
tionally. We should be admonished that our resources are 
limited and that some have reached the point of exhaustion. The 
cry should go forth from every section of our land for con- 
servation and economy and providence. The curriculum of our 
schools should be so modified as to impress upon the coming 
generation the imperative necessity of thrift and the dignity 
and glory and sacredness of labor. 

Mr. President, the success of the pending measure will 
depend largely upon the attitude of the Chief Executive of 
our Nation as well as upon the courage and ability and pa- 
triotism of the chief oflicials provided for in the bill. There 
will be the same demands, unreasonable and unjust, made 
by bureaus and executive departments for appropriations. 
There will be the same ambition for the aggrandizement of the 
executive departments, bureaus, agencies, and instrumentalities. 
There will be the same insistent demands for Federal aid in 
matters that are purely local in character. Indeed, unless there 
is a change in public sentiment, the demands for Federal aid and 
interposition by the States and local governments will 
increase and result in illegal and illegitimate and unconstitu- 
tional appropriations from the Federal Treasury. It also 
must be remembered that the attitude of the legislative 
branch of the Government toward the question of appropria- 
tions will largely determine the success of the budget system. 
If the accounting officers of the Government and if those who 
have to do with the operation of the budget as provided in the 
pending bill faithfully discharge their duties, they will point 
the way to economy and efficiency and reform. If Congress fail 
to support them and Jisten to local and individual demands for 
appropriations and refuse to follow the path of safety and of 
constitutional sanction, inefficiency and waste will continue, and 
the evils of maladministration will be increased. This bill, in 
my opinion, will provide checks and restraints that will be of 
great benefit to our country. That something should be done to 
check the growing expenditures of our Government all must 
admit. The people everywhere seem to be obsessed with the 
thought that there is no limit to the funds of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and that there should be no restriction upon the ap- 
propriations which it makes. 

If we do not curtail expenses national bankruptcy is inevi- 
table. As I have stated, conscientious and patriotic officials tar- 
rying out the letter and spirit of this bill can challenge attention 
to the dangers before the country and point to the disasters 
which will follow the heedless, headlong, frenzied expenditures 
which we are making and are called upon to make. This Con- 
gress has appropriated entirely too much. Efforts to check 
appropriations prove futile. Many who cry the loudest for ap- 
propriations bestow but little thought upon the question of 
producing the necessary revenue to meet the appropriations, 
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-There are many organizations clamoring for appropriations ; the 
forces and influences exerted in and out of Congress to secure 
appropriations are numerous and powerful. The voices raised 
against these demanded appropriations are few and the im- 
pediments in the way of the flood from the Federal Treasury 
offer but slight resistance. 

The administration of the Goyernment must be conducted 
along scientific lines. The successful business man is the one 
who avails himself of the most improyed and scientific methods 
in every department of his enterprise. He is constantly look- 
ing for reforms and economies. Efficiency experts command 
high salaries and the money invested for their services is like 
bread cast upon the waters, and it returns a hundredfold. One 
marvels that our Government has not provided a proper system 
for estimates and accounts and that we have followed archaic 
and obsolete methods in the administration of the departments 
of Government. There has been no coordination of the execu- 
tive branches of the Government. Let me say, in passing, 
that legislation is imperatively needed for the purpose of re- 
arranging, consolidating, ‘coordinating, and integrating the ex- 
ecutive departments and bureaus and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. There is much confusion in the present arrangement of 
departinents and executive agencies. Many bureaus should be 
transferred; some should be abolished. A scientific and rational 
plan should be promptly provided under which there will be a 
complete reorganization of the departments of the Government. 

Mr. President, the bill reported by the Special Budget Com- 
mittee is not perfect. Many of its provisions are not satisfac- 
tory to me. However, it has so many meritorious features that 
I think it should receive the support of both sides of the Cham- 
her. The committee in the consideration, of the question were 
actuated by a desire to work out the very best plan that the 
situation permitted. There was not the slightest partisanship 
manifested. The distinguished chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Illinois, is entitled to the thanks of the Senate 
and the Congress for his unselfish and faithful efforts. It was 
my good fortune to be a member of the committee and to 
participate in the discussions and work, the result of which is 
the bill now before us. 

On the 5th of January, 1920, I introduced a bill which re- 
organized the Bureau of Efficiency and increased its powers, 
It also provided that the chief of the bureau should be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
object of the bill was to secure efficiency in the administration 
of the departments of the Government. The bill before us, as 
amended, provides that the Bureau of Efficiency shall be trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of Congress, and it is empowered to 
investigate matters relating to the methods of business and 
organization of the executive branches of the Government. It 
will be the duty of the bureau to aid Congress in investigating 
the various departments of the Government with a view to de- 
termining whether there is inefficiency and for the purpose of 
aiding Congress in judging as to the necessity in meeting the 
appropriations suggested by the executive branches of the 
Government. 

On the 3d day of March of this year I introduced a bill to 
extend the powers of the Comptroller of the Treasury and to 
create an office of accounts in the Department of the Treasury 
and to provide for an annual budget of estimates and report 
the fiscal operations of the Treasury. Some of its provisions 
are incorporated in the pending measure. I have prepared a 
substitute for the present bill. It does not differ materially, 
except in one or two particulars. 

The terminology of the pending measure in a number of in- 
stances might in my opinion be improved. I shall ask for a 
vote upon the substitute. However, it is not my purpose 
to analyze its provisions or demand its adoption. Having 
given my support to the committee bill, I do not feel at 
liberty to argue against its provisions nor to impede its pas- 
sage. The parliamentary situation is such as to call for the 
prompt passage of the bill and the Senate should act to-day, and 
at an early hour to-day, upon the matter. Therefore, as stated, 
I have no intention of confusing the situation nor obstructing 
the speedy passage of the committee bill, although I believe 
the substitute which I shall offer, and which is upon the desks 
of the Senators, contains some improvements over the pending 
bill. If the substitute should not be accepted, I shall ask the 
conferees upon the part of the Senate to consider carefully the 
provisions of the substitute bill, and when the subject is in 
conference to write into the bill as it shall be agreed upon 
the amendments which are embodied in the substitute bill. 
Briefly, let me say that in my opinion the title of the committee 
bill is not quite appropriate. It should be “An act to create a 
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bureau of estimates and a general accounting office in the De- 
partment of the Treasury, to provide for an annual budget, and 
for other purposes.” Technically speaking, the committee bill 
does not create a budget system, but it bes create a bureau” 
of estimates. 

Permit me, first, to call attention to section 3 of the com- 

mittee bill, which provides that “ there is hereby created in the 
Treasury Department a budget bureau.” My substitute would 
change this expression so that it would read, “ there is hereby 
created in the Treasury Department a bureau of estimates.” 
The duty of this bureau is to prepare estimates, and in my 
opinion it is more accurate to denominate the bureau which is 
created “a bureau of estimates” than “the budget bureau.” 
The committee bill provides that the head of the bureau shall 
be named “commissioner,” and that two assistants shall be 
provided. The substitute changes the name of the head of the 
bureau to “examiner” and his assistants to“ assistant exam- 
iners.” The word “commissioner” is too general and rather 
meaningless. There are so many officials under that title that 
it ceases to convey any meaning as to the nature and duties 
of the office. The word “examiner” has a more precise and 
distinctive meaning. Section 21 of the committee bill states 
“that there is created an establishment to be known as the 
general accounting office, which shall be independent of the 
several executive departments and under the control and direc- 
tion of the comptroller general of the United States.” The 
substitute which I shall offer provides “that there is created 
in the Department of the Treasury the general accounting office, 
which shall be under the control and direction of the comp- 
troller of accounts.” It will be observed that the substitute 
changes the name of the chief officer of accounts from “ comp- 
troller general of the United States” to “comptroller of 
accounts.” It seems to me that the title “comptroller gen- 
eral of the United States” is rather too big and overwhelm- 
ing. 
The office created deals with the accounts, and the chief 
official in this organization is the comptroller of accounts. It 
seems to me that the term is misleading if he is named the 
comptroller general of the United States. I sincerely hope the 
conference committee will consider this provision. 

I also believe better results will be secured and it is cer- 
tainly more logical to create in the Department of the Treasury 
a general accounting office than to— 
create an establishment * * © which shall be independent of the 
general executive departments. 

I believe that there will be better coordination and more 
satisfactory results if the amendments which I have sug- 
gested prevail. The budget bureau or bureau of estimates 
is created in the Treasury Department, as the Treasury De- 
partment is the fiscal department of the Government. There 
should be one department in which are merged and consolidated 
all the agencies of the Government which have to do with the 
revenues and disbursements. The Treasury Department records 
the income received by the Government. There should be found 
within the Treasury Department full and complete information 
regarding the expenditures of the Government. I believe that 
the placing of these organizations provided by the pending bill 
in the one department will make for greater efficiency and 
facility of administration. 

Mr. President, without taking further time to explain the 
differences between the substitute bill and the committee bill, I 
move that the substitute bill which I send to the desk be adopted 
in lieu of the committee bill. 

Mr. Krne’s amendment is to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 

That this act may be cited as the “ estimates and accounts act.” 

Sec. 2. That when used in this act— 

The term “ department means any executive department. 

The term “ establishment ” means any independent commission, board, 
bureau, office, a ney, or other establishment of the Government, in- 
cluding the munici government of the District of Columbia, but shall 
not include the legislative branch of the Government. 

The term estimates means all estimates for appropriations made 
or requested by any department or establishment. 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby created in the Department of the Treas- 
ury the bureau of estimates. The President shall nomingte and, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint an examiner and 
two assistant examiners of the bureau of estimates, The examiner first 
appointed shall continue in office for a term of two years, and the as- 

stant examiners four and six years, respectively, from the date when 
this act shall take effect, the term of each assistant examiner to be 
designated by the President, but the successors of the examiner and of 
the two assistant examiners shall be appointed for terms of six years, 
except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only 
for the unexpi term of the official whom he shall succeed. The ex- 
aminer shall receive an annual salary of $8,000 and the assistant exam- 
iners shall each receive an annual salary of $6,000. The assistant ex- 
aminers shall perform such duties as the examiners may designate, and 
in the absence or incapacity of the examiner or during a vacancy in the 
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office of examiner the Secretary of the Treasury shall designate one of 
the assistant examiners to act as examiner. 

Sec. 4. That the examiner of estimates shall employ and fix the com- 
, pensation of such attorneys, accountants, examiners, experts, cl „ and 

other employees, and make such expenditures for rent, printing, books, 
periodicals, office anione and supplies as he may find to 
carry out the pro ons of this act: Provided, That not more than 
$200,000 per annum shall be expended under the arien of this sec- 

on and not more than four persons shall be emp gea by the examiner 
at a salary of $5,000 per annum, and no person 8 all be employed by 
him at a salary excess of that sum. All employees of the bureau, 
except the examiner and the two assistant examiners, shall be appointed 
in accordance with the ciyil-service law and regulations. 

Src. 5. That the head of each department and establishment shall 
designate one of the chief officers of the department or establishment to 
have direct su n of the business operations of the department, 
such as the offices of chief clerk, appointment clerk, disbursing officer, 
division of accounts, division of mails and files, division of ee 
‘superintendent of buil „etc., and, under the direction of the hea 
of the department, to rm the duties of a eral business manager 

of the department. The officer so designated shall supervise the classi- 
fication and compilation of the estimates, including supplemental and 
deficiency estimates, for such departments, and perform such other 
duties as the head of the 4 t or establishment may prescribe. 

Src. 6. That the head of each department and estab ent shall 
examine, e, and re the estimates of his department or estab- 
lishment, and shall submit to the examiner of estimates on or before 
the ist day of October in each year his final revised estimates for the 
ensuing fiscal year, and shall attach thereto specifications ef the per- 
sonnel and employees arranged by classes with the number in each 
class, of the work and functions to be performed and of the amount and 
description of materials and supplies required, which specifications shall 
comprehend the perso: „ work, functions, and materials covered by 
the estimates, together with a comparative statement of the personnel, 
work, functions, and materials used and ‘ormed in the preceding 
fiscal year. In case of the failure of the head of any br geet nerd or 
establishment to furnish such estimates as herein required, the exam- 
iner of estimates shall cause to be prepared estimates for such appro- 
priations as in his judgment shall be requisite for such department or 
establishment. 

Sec. 7. That after the head of a department or establishment has 
submitted to the examiner of estimates the 8 eo estimates of such 
department or establishment for the ensuing 1 year. he shall not 
‘submit for such year any special, supplementary, or additional esti- 
mates or other request for appropriations except to carry out laws sub- 
sequently enacted, or to meet unforeseen emergencies. Such special, 
supplementary, or additional estimates shall be supported by a full 
statement of their necessity and the cause for their omission from the 

lar estimates. 

ec. 8. That the head of each department or establishment in trans- 

mitting the estimates to the examiner of estimates shall refer to the 
law or treaty by which the proposed expenditures are authorized, speci- 
fying the date of each and the volume and page of the Statutes at Large 
or of the Revised Statutes, as the case may be, and the section of the 
act in which the authority is to be found. 

Szc. 9. That in all cases where the head of a department or establish- 
ment includes in his estimates an item that is in excess of the amount 
previously provided for the same purpose, or an item for which no 
appropriation previously has been made, he shall set forth in detail the 
reason why he has made such increased or additional estimates. 

Src. 10. That the Secret: of the Treasury shall prescribe a uniform 
system of preparing and submitting estimates, 

Sue. 11. t the examiner of estimates shall have the powers and 
orm the duties now held and perfermed by the Division of Book- 
ing and Warrants of the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, in 

so far as they relate to the compilation of the estimates. 

Src. 12. at it shall be the duty of the examiner of estimates in the 

bmission to him of the estimates to 1 


4, That ever 
the Secretary of the 
information regarding its 


time to time require, and the examiner any of h 
assistants or employees, when duly authorized by shall, for the 
ng such Information, ha¥e access to, ve the 


Src. 15. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, on or before the 
20th day of November in each year, prepare and submit to the Presi- 
dent for his consideration the budget, which shall contain a statement 
in summary and in detail of the estimates for the ensuing fiscal year 
as revised er the provisions of section 13 hereof. . 

The budget shall er contain: 

(a) Statements setting forth the expenditures of the Government 
@uring the last completed fiscal year classified by organization units, 
compared with the estimated expenditures of the same organization units 
for the fiscal year in and with the estimates of expenditures 
to be authorized for the fiscal year next ensuing. 

(b) Statements setting fo the expenditures of the Government 
@uring the last completed fiscal year classified by functions, compared 
with the estimated expenditures for the same functions for the fiscal 
fag in progress, and with the estimates of expenditures to be authorized 
or the fiscal year next ensuing. 

(c) Statements 5 forth in detail the revenues of the Government 
actually paid into the Treasury during the last completed fiscal year, 
compared with the estimated revenues to be paid into the Treasury 
during the fiscal year in progress, and with the estimates of revenues 
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to be paid into the Treasury during 


on a Belanes 7 — — r 2 

anced tements o resources and ati - 

forth in detail the condition of the Treasury at free cod. of om 
stima condition of the Treasury at 

rogress, and the estimated condition of 


the fiscal year next ensuin, g under 


de) Skater O getting forth in detail an rdin 

0 ents setting fo e essential facts rT 

the bonded and other indebtedness of the Government. 882 s 
(f) Statements setting forth in detail amounts of appropriations, 

whether annual, permanent, or otherwise, 8 balances of appro- 

ee for prior fiscal years available for expenditure during the year 


gress, 

(g) If the estimated revenues for the ensuing fiscal year, accordi: 
to ‘the existing law, are less than the r tures which 5 
his opinion uld be authorized for that year, the Secretary of the 


. 2 shall recommend to the President new taxes, loans, or other 


appropriate means to meet the deficiency; or if such estimated revenu: 
are 2 than the estimated 3 for the ensuing fiscal year, 
he 1 make recommendations for the application of such surplus or 


for a reduction in taxation. 
The foregoing provisions regarding the contents of the budget are 
„q ò ðVvi pried tant, tha URA EAT passes 
e, pro su t 
88 the Treasury shall f : 
e 0 e asury shall from time to time submit in like 
8 to a ee 55 prin ee or other esti. 
ma as May su 0 y the miner of Estima 
provided in this act. Piet 

Sec. 16. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall not transmit to the 
President estimates for the District of Columbia greater than twice the 
estimated revenues of the District, including charges under all appro- 
priation bilis. 

Sec. 17. That the President shall have authority to revise the bud 
submitted to him by the Secretary of the 8 by the wean 
reduction, or elimination cr alteration of any item therein contained 
by the addition of new items which, in his opinion, are needed for the 
conduct of the Government, — 5 consolidation, rearran nt, or 
regrouping of items, or_by mak any reassignment of faei rya duti 
the regrouping of functions, the consolidation or elimination of fiel 
stations or other units of organization, or in any other arrangement 
of the organization and operations of the public business, which, in his 
opinion, will lead to increased economy and effectiveness. 

Sec. 18. That the President shall, on or before the 10th day of De- 
cember of each year, submit to Congress the as revised and ap- 
proved by him, including a statement of what, is opinion, are the 

ip terry of the Government and how the same should be 

dent shall also from time to time submit to Congress 
such 1 deficiency, or other estimates as shall be ap- 
pores him, and no estimate or big, — for any increase in ary 
tem of the budget as submitted by the dent shall be submitted to 
Congress or to any Member or committee thereof by any officer of. or 
person 2 , any department or establishment except as pro- 
vided for by this act, unless at the request of either House of Čo - 
me oes a committee thereof having jurisdiction over appropriations or 

Sxc. 19. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, at the request of 
any committee of either House of Congress, direct appropriate officials 
from the bureau of estimates to furnish such committee such aid and 
vee pag 

EC. 20. 


the 
irec- 


‘other officers and em 
hall become o 


F ere shall be in the general accounting office a comptroller of ac- 
counts and three assistant comptrollers, who shall be nominated and 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate appointed by the 
resident. The comptroller of accounts shall receive a salary of $8,000 
a year; the first and second assistant comptrollers shall receive salaries 
of $6,000 a year; the third assistant comptroller shall receive a salary 
of $5,000 a year. During the absence or incapacity of the comptroller 
of accounts, or during a vacancy in that office, the first assistant comp- 
troller act as comptroller of accounts, The comptroller of ac- 
counts and the assistant comptrollers shall hold office for a term 9 
five — and shall be removable only for cause: Provided, That in 
the first instance the comptroller of accounts shall be appointed for a 
term of one year, the first assistant comptroller for a term of two 
— the second assistant comptroller for a term of three years, and 
third assistant comptroller for a term ef four years, respectively, 
from the date when this act shall take effect: Provided further, That 
shall be appointed only for the 


auditors of the 


formed by, or appertaining to the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
85 reasury Department cna the Divis 
and Warrants of the Office 


itures therefrom, perform the ties now appertaining 
the Division of Public Moneys of the Office of the Secretary of the 
so as they relate to the covering of revenues and repay- 


and the certification of outstanding liabilities for payment. He shal 
prescribe the forms, systems, and procedures tor administrative ap- 


1920. 
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ropriation and fund accounting in the several departments and estab- 
ishments, and for the departmental or administrative examination of 
fiscal officers’ accounts and claims against the United States. He shall 
submit periodically to Congress reports upon the adequacy and effective- 
ness of the administrative examination of accounts and claims in the 
respective departments and establishments, and upon the adequacy and 
effectiveness of the departmental inspection of the offices and accounts 
of fiscal officers, together with recommendations for such legislation 
as may improve and facilitate. the settlement of accounts and as may 
correct wasteful 8 and prevent the creation of deficiencies in 
excess of expenditures authorized by Congress. The comptroller of 
accounts, for this purpose, shall have the right to examine any books, 
documents, papers, records, or operations of any department, bureau, 
board, commission, office, or agency of the executive departments, 

1 oe 23. That the assistant comptrollers shall perform the following 
uties : 

(a) The first assistant comptroller shall perform the same duties 
as those now performed by, or appertaining to, the six auditors of the 
1 Department, except as otherwise expressly 3 herein, 
and such other duties as may from time to time be assigned to him b 
the comptroller of accounts. He shall receive, audit, and settle all 
accounts of fiscal officers and claims against the United States, and 
certify his findings thereon to the third assistant comptroller. The 
findings of the first assistant comptroller upon the settlement of public 
accounts shall be final and conclusive upon the executive branches of 
the Government, except that any person whose account has been settled, 
or the head of the department or establishment to which any account 

rtains may, within a oats obtain a revision of the account by the 

ard of appeals created by section 24 hereof. 

(b) The second assistant comptroller shall prescribe the forms of 
keeping and rendering all accounts of 1 riations and funds, reve- 
nues and expenditures, and accounts of fiscal officers. He shall deter- 
mine the accounting procedure to be followed in the payment of settled 
liabilities of the Government, in advancing funds to disbursing officers, 
and in covering public moneys into the asury, and the procedure 
to be followed in accounting for appropriations made or special funds 
established or authorized by Congress. He shall conduct a continuous 
inspection of the methods and procedure followed in the administrative 
examination of fiscal officers’ accounts and claims, and he shall report 
periodically to heads of departments and establishments, and to the 
comptroller of accounts, as to the adequacy and effectiveness of such 
examination. He shall periodically inspect the places of business of 
accountable officers, examine the books and papers evidencing their 
respective transactions, and count their cash, stamps, and acountable 

ie he shall report periodically to heads of departments and estab- 
shments, and to the comptroller of accounts, as to the adequacy of 
the inspection of accountable officers conducted by the respective 
departments and establishments with which they are connected; and 
he shall perform such other duties as may from time to time be assigned 
to him by the comptroller of accounts. 

(e) The third assistant comptroller shall keep all general accounts of 
receipts and expenditures of public money, including the postal revenues 
and expenditures therefrom ; of appropriations, special funds, and trust 
funds, and of the public debt; and be shall perform generally the duties 
now appertaining to the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants of the 
Office of the Secretary of the gemy except as expressly provided 
herein; be shall perform the duties and exercise the functions now ap- 
pertaining to the Division of Public Moneys of the Office of the Secre- 
18 9 of the Treasury so far as they relate to the 9 of revenues 
and repayments into the Treasury, the certification of outstanding lia- 
bilities for payment, and the authorization of the issue of duplicate 
checks and warrants. He shall perform such other duties as may from 
time to time be assigned to him by the comptroller of accounts. 

All acts 3 by the assistant comptrollers under this section 
shall 25 subject to the direction and approval of the comptroller of 
accounts. 

Irc. 24. That there shall be attached to the general accounting office 
a board of appeals, to consist of three members, including the second 
assistant comptroller and the third assistant comptroller, The third 
member, who shall be chairman of the board, shall be nominated, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed by the 
President, and shall receive compensation at the rate of $6,000 a year. 
He shall be known as the solicitor of the general accounting office and 
shall hold office for a term of five years. He shall have adminis- 
trative charge of the boards’ activities and shall supervise such subordi- 
nate personnel as may be attached to it. 

The board of appeals shall perform its duties under such rules of pro- 
cedure as may be prescribed by the comptroller of accounts. It shall 
review all decisions of the first assistant comptroller involving an 
original construction of a statute or a modification of an existing con- 
struction, and items in any account affected by such decision shall be 
suspended and settlement thereof withheld until the board of ap 
shall approve, disapprove, or modify such decision and certify its find- 
ings to the first assistant comptroller. Upon gh mee by any dis- 
bursing officer or head of a department or establishment the board of 
appeals shall render its decision upon any question involving a pay- 
ment to be made by such disbursing officer or under the jurisdiction of 
such head of department or establishment, which decision when so ren- 
dered and confirmed by- the earl Heard of accounts shall govern the 
first assistant comptroller in settling the account 88 such pay- 
ment. Any disbursing officer or head of department or establishment, 
or any other person aggrieved by the action or by any decision of the 
first assistant comptroller in the settlement of an account or claim 
may, within one year from the date of such settlement, present an 
appa to the board of appeals and obtain a revision of the account or 
claim thereby, and the decision of the board of appeals upon such revi- 
sion shall be final and conclusive upon the executive branches of the 
Government after confirmation by the comptroller of accounts. Au- 
thority to suspend payment and direct the reexamination of any ac- 
count settled by the first assistant comptroller shall be exclusively 
vested in the comptroller of accounts, who shall have authority to re- 
open any account so settled and direct its revision by the board of 


appeals, 

Sec. 25. That the offices of the six auditors of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants of the Office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury shall be abolished, but the six audl- 
tors of the Treasury Department shall be transferred at their present 
salaries to become officers of the general accounting office, and all other 
officers and employees of these offices and of the Division of Bookkeeping 
and Warrants shall become officers and employees in the general ac- 
counting office at their grades and salaries on July 1, 1920. All books, 
records, documents. papers, furniture, office Chee oman and other 
property of these offices and of the Division of Bookkeeping and War- 
rants shall become the property of the general accounting office. The 


general accounting office shall occupy the space now occupied by the 
fice of the Comptroller of the Treasury, the six auditors of the Treas- 
Sri Department, and the Division of kkeeping and Warrants until 
otherwise provided. 

Sec. 26. That the comptroller of accounts shall appoint, remove, and 
fix the 5 of such officers and employees in the general ac- 
counting office as may from time to time be Bab ee for by Congress, 
and perform all other duties of the head of an independent Govern- 
ment establishment. All such appointments shall be made in accord- 
ance with the civil-service laws and regulations. Not more than three 
persons shall be employed by the comptroller of accounts at a salary 
of $5,000 a year, and no person shall be employed by him at a salary 
in excess of that sum. Until March 5, 1921, no person who at the time 
of the passage of this act holds office as one of the six auditors 
referred to in section 25, and who in pursuance of said section is 
transferred to the general accounting office, shall be removed from 
office or have his compensation reduced, except for cause. All officers 
and employees of the general accounting office, whether transferred 
thereto in pursuance of sections 21 and 25 or appointed by the comp- 
troller of accounts, shall perform such duties as may be assigned to 
them by the comptroller of accounts. The comptroller of accounts 
shall make such rules and regulations as may be necessary for carrying 
on the work of the general accounting office. 

Sec. 27. That the comptroller of accounts shall investigate, at the 
seat of government or elsewhere, all matters relating to the receipt and 
disbursement of public funds, and shall make to the President on or 
before October 15 of each year, and to Congress at the beginning of 
each popula session, a report in writing of the work of the foot 
accounting office, containing recommendations concerning the legisla- 
tion he may deem necessary to facilitate the prompt and accurate 
rendition and settlement of accounts and concerning such other mat- 
ters relating to the receipt and disbursement of public funds as he 
may think advisable. In such regular report, or in special reports at 
any time when Congress is in session, he shall make recommendations 
looking to greater economy or efficiency in the public expenditures. 
He shall make such investigations and repona as shall be ordered by 
either House of Congress or by any committee of either House having 
jurisdiction over revenues, appropriations, or expenditures. 
troller of accounts shall also, at the request of an 
direct assistants from his office to furnish the co ttee such aid and 
information as the committee may request. The comptroller of ac- 
counts shall specially report to Congress every expenditure or contract 
made by any disbursing officer in any department or establishment in 
any yaar in excess of the appropriation to such department or establish- 
ment and in violation of law. 

All departments or establishments, except the Supreme Court, shall 
furnish to the comptrolicr of accounts such information regarding the 
powers, duties, activities, organization, financial transactions, and 
methods of business of their respective offices as he may from time to 
time require of them; and the comptroller of accounts, or any of his 
assistants or anploye, when duly authorized by him, shall, for the 
purpose of securing such information, have access to and the right to 
examine any books, documents, papers, or records of any such depart- 
ment or establishment, The authority contained in this paragraph 
shall not be applicable to expenditures made under the provisions of 
section 291 of the Revised Statutes of the Unitetd States. 

Sec, 28. That the Civil Service Commission shall establish an eligible 
register for accountants for the general accounting office, and the ex- 
amination of 3 for entrance upon such register shall be based 
upon specifications approved by the comptroller of accounts. 

Sec. 29. That for the fiscal 


The comp- 
such committee, 


ear ending June 30, 1921, the sum of 
$225,000 is hereby 1k he Hg , out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
the establishment and maintenance of the bureau of estimates, and the 
sum of $150,000 for the establishment and maintenance of the general 
accounting office, including the payment of salaries herein authorized. 

Sec. 30. The Bureau of Efficiency, together with its books, papers, 
and records, furniture, equipment, and supplies, is hereby transferred to 
the jurisdiction of Congress; and its officers and employees are trans- 
ferred in their present status without reappointment. The Chief of the 
Bureau of Efficiency shall hereafter be appointed jointly by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
may be removed from office by concurrent resolution for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. All other employees of the 
bureau, including a disbursing officer for the payment of the salaries and 
expenses of the bureau, shall be appointed in accordance with the civil- 
service laws and regulations. The Bureau of Efficiency is authorized 
to investigate any matters relating to the organization, activities. or 
methods of business of the several administrative services of the Gov- 
ernment and shall from time to time submit to Congress reports of its 
investigations with recommendations looking to greater efficiency and 
economy in the conduct of the public business. It shall make such 
special investigations and reports as may be required by either House 
of Congress or by any committee of either House having jurisdiction 
over revenues, appropriations, or expenditures. Officers and employees 
of the executive departments and other establishments shall furnish 
authorized representatives of the Bureau of Efficiency with all informa- 
tion that the bureau may require for the performance of its duties, and 
shall give such representatives access to all records and papers that 
may be needed for that purpose. 

Sec, 31. That this act shall take effect on July 1, 1920. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to create the bureau of esti- 
mates and the general accounting office in the Department of the Treas- 
ury, to provide for an annual budget, and for other purposes.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Ndl. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have for a number of years 
recognized the necessity of some agency in the Government to 
pass upon estimates for appropriations which are needed for 
the maintenance and operation of our Government. The pres- 
ent plan is so unsatisfactory, so unbusinesslike, that I doubt 
whether it can find a single defender. It has resulted in esti- 


“mates being made not by the heads of departments, but in 


nearly all cases the estimates are made by the chief clerks of 
the various bureaus and divisions of the departments of the 
Government. Under the system now prevailing every bureau 
and every division of the departments of the Government has 
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vied with every other to see that its growth is not exceeded by. 
that of any other bureau or division, It is: a physical impos- 
sibility for Members of Congress to make a personal examina- 
tion into every estimate submitted. The only investigations 
which are made are when the increases asked for are beyond 
all reason and the committee wants some explanation in regard 
to them: 

T recognize that the pending measure is far from perfect, but 
I know that it isa step in the right direction, and I have every 
confidence that it will result in a more systematic plan of esti- 
mates for appropriations which are necessary, for the mainte- 
nance of the Government than has been apparent in the past. 

Again, Mr. President; there is a provision in the bill under 
which hereafter there can be a systematic checking up of the 
estimates when they are submitted to Congress. To-day esti- 
mates are sent by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House or of the Senate, through 
the Speaker of the House or the President of the Senate, and 
if there is an investigation made of any particular estimate, it 
is defended in every case by the very persons who originated it, 
and that at a time when the appropriation bill containing the 
item is before the House or Senate. Appropriation bills must 
be passed; they. have the right of way in both Houses; and it 
is: impossible for members of committees of the House and of 
the Senate to go into a detailed investigation of all the esti- 
mates which are submitted to them requiring appropriations, 

I haye no doubt the pending bill will be amended very 
shortly after it shall have become a law and put in operation, 
but the plan outlined in the bill, I think, will result in an imme- 
diate improvement. I think it will be easier for every Sen- 
ator and every Representative, if he has any interest what- 
ever in the amount of money which is.appropriated by Congress 
in order to maintain the Government, to learn hereafter for 
what the money is to be expended and how it is to be expended 
than under the present system. 

Mr. President; in the budget systems of some of the leading 
countries of the world there is provision made preventing the 
legislatures: of such countries from increasing. an appropria- 
tion which has been estimated for in budget form. 

Mr. McCORMICK, That is true only as to the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is one other country which has such 
a provision. 7 

I have had enough experience in the Senate to know that 


such a provision would be rather too drastic. We all know that, 


even after appropriation bills have passed the other House, 
have come to the Senate, and haye been reported to the Senate 
by the Committee on Appropriations, it has been found scores 
of times that it was absolutely necessary that there be an 
appropriation made for some particular purpose. which had 
theretofore not been estimated for or-reported from the commit- 
tee; and with such.a drastic provision in the law as that to 


which I have referred it would be hard to meet such a 


situation. But, Mr. President, I think that the rules of the 
Senate could be amended and strengthened so that no items 
could be put upon an appropriation, bill increasing the budget 
estimate unless by unanimous consent: 

I recognize the force of what the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Txomas] stated yesterday, that unanimous. consent gen- 
erally is very, easily obtained in the Senate; but I think if the 
proposed system were put in operation and should develop, 
as I hope it will develop, it will create a greater interest 
amongst Senators as to the expenditure of the public funds. In 
that event, whenever an increased appropriation would be 
asked for there would have to be an absolute reason and justi- 
fication for it beyond a question of doubt before unanimous: con- 
sent could: be secured. That is one of the questions that will 
have to be considered later in connection with this proposed 
legislation; and I hope that within the next few years the legis- 
lation will be so perfected: that it will work to the end all of 
us profess we want to reach. Yet how often do we see appro- 
priations increased without a word of opposition being heard. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator has referred to the amendment 
of the rules of the Senate as a possible measure of relief from 
the evil to which his remarks have been directed. I concede 
that such a rule, although subject to suspension by a two- 
thirds vote or by unanimous consent, would go a long way 
toward preventing the incorporation into appropriation bills of 
additional appropriations through amendments offered on the 
floor; but does the Senator believe it is possible to secure such 
an amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, Mr. President, that it will be possible; 
and not only that, but I wish to say to the Senator that, so 


far as I am personally concerned, I should like to see the rule 
made absolute that an amendment providing an increcsed ap- 
propriation or an additional item of appropriation could only 
be added by unanimous. consent of the Senate, 

Mr. THOMAS. I should also like to see that done, and I 
wish I could share the Senator’s confidence; but, in view of the 
futility of the efforts which have been made for over a period 
of many years to amend the rules of the Senate, I am unable 
even to hope that such a remedy is within the limits of sena- 
torial possibility. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps it would be well enough 
for me to state why I have hope and confidence that such action 
will be taken. There is.no question in,my mind that the ap- 
propriations. which Congress will be called upon to make will 
be so large, the amounts will be so staggering to the American 
people, that the pressure brought to bear upon Congress for the 
reduction of the appropriations; even those which must be 
made, will be so great that Senators will want just such kind 
of a rule to protect themselves. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, the Senator from Utah, as 
well as myself and some other Members of the Senate, during 
the last seven or eight years have warned this- body that the 
indignant wrath of an outraged people would manifest; itself 
in no uncertain terms. against these appropriations, I fail to 
see any material evidence of any collective movement or ex- 
pression, of that sort, and I am beginning to doubt whether it 
will materialize. 

Shortly. after I came here, when I objected to one of these 
appropriations, I was informed by an old and experienced Sena- 
tor that I was wasting my breath in a useless effort, for the 
very good reason that the people wanted these moneys expended 
and became indignant when any attempt was made to impose 
limitations upon our practice. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, conditions to-day are quite dif- 


' ferent from the conditions before the year 1916 as to the indebt- 


edness of our Government. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr, President, may P interrupt the Senator just 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT, Certainly. 

Mr: EDGE. Referring to the interesting experience of the 
Senator from Colorado, was it not quite true that. in. those 
days. we did not have income taxes and excess-profits taxes 
and many other types of taxation which I think have served 
more or less to awaken the public? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President; we did not haye them at 
that time, but I do not yet perceive any signs of awakening, 
although the tax rates have been doubled and quadrupled and 
quintupled. Possibly we may get under the skin after a while; 
I hope so; but so far we hear nothing—at least I have heard 
nothing—except individual’ protests and screams of pain. 
There has been no organized effort, no mutual protest, no gen- 
eral form of denunciation or demand for relief. I hope it will 
come, though. I hope the Senator is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to be an alarmist, but I say now 
that there will have to be a change not only in the expenditures 
of money on the part of the Government but in the mode of 
living of the people in this. country, or trouble is bound to 
come. I see the storms arising; and when we stop to think 
that the world is not producing what the world requires, only 
one result can come from it, and that is disaster. The peoples 
of the world will have to produce more, and unless they do, L. 
care not how much taxes may be reduced or how large the 
appropriations, it will not remedy: the situation. 

It is all very well for us to issue paper money by the billions; 
it is all very well for the countries of the world to put their 
printing presses in operation and issue untold billions of un- 
covered paper money; but the greater the quantity of it that 
is issned: the greater the cost of producing. goods in the world 
and the cost of living to the people. The only thing that can 
bring about normal times in this country. and in all the world 
is to produce more and at least to produce as much as is con- 
sumed by the people of the world. 

Mr. President, that is far afield from this bill: I want to 
express my approval of this legislation. I have assisted the 
chairman of this committee to prepare it with the best ability 
that I have; and while it does not represent the exact views of 
any member of the committee, I do believe that it: represents 
the consensus of opinion of all of the members of the committee, 
There is not a member of the committee but who recognizes 
that when the bill is in operation weaknesses will be developed. 
here and there, and when that time comes I have not any doubt: 
but that Congress will be glad to make the necessary amend- 
ments to rectify. the shortcomings. of the bill. 

I believe that the bill ought to pass the Senate of the United! 
States with a unanimous vote. I did intend to analyze the 
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House bill and to show the difference between the House bill and 
the bill of the Senate; but I think it is hardly necessary, and I 
will content myself by saying this: There is no question in my 
mind but that the Senate bill is an immensely better piece. of 
legislation than that of the House. In fact, I believe that if the 
House bill passed the Senate and became a law it would fail to 
accomplish what we hope for. Of course, it will go into con- 
ference and be thrashed out there. I hope the conferees will 
have little trouble in agreeing upon the bill. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I believe there are no 
more amendments to be offered to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


2 JOINT COMMITTEE ON RECLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to call 
up for consideration Senate joint resolution 160, Order of Busi- 
ness 419, authorizing the Civil Service Commission to take over 
the records of the Joint Reclassification Commission and have 
their custody and keep them up to date until the report of that 
commission can be acted on. 

I have been receiving a good many inquiries regarding this 
joint resolution. On yesterday I inserted in the Rxcon a letter 
from the Civil Service Reform League stating that that league 
had given careful consideration to the report of the commis- 
sion and indorsed the work which had been done. Of course, 
the league suggested one or two amendments, and no contention 
is made by anybody on the commission that amendments may 
not be necessary. In fact, we know of some which we shall 
be glad to suggest ourselves. 

This morning I am in receipt of a letter from the president 
of the Federal Employees’ Union in the city of Washington. It 
embodies a copy of a resolution, which I will read: 


Whereas on February 24, 1920, the chairman of the Commission on Re- 
classification of aries introduced in the Senate joint resolution 
160 to provide for the preservation and maintenance of the records 
of that commission by authorizing and directing the United States 
Civil Service Commission to assume custody of the records and keep 
them current pending consideration by Congress of the final report 
and recommendations of the joint commission, which resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, and 
was reported back favorably to the Senate; and 

Whereas on March 10, 1920, the chairman of the Committee on Re- 
classification of Salaries moved that the Senate consider that resolu- 
tion, but instead, after a suggestion of no quorum by Senator Smoor, 
the Senate to consideration of the peace treaty, and 80 
far as can ascertained, no further effort has been e to get 
action on the resolution, notwithstanding that its passage would 
be the first step in the progress of the service to the standardization 
which is essential to any betterment of it, and no good reason is ap- 

rent why that progress should be delayed; and 

Whereas the civilian employees of the Government in the District of 
Columbia had ovary reason to believe that the investigation of work- 
ing conditions by the Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries 
was made with an honest purpose of benefiting the service, by ad- 
justing inequalities of compensation and correcting wrong conditions 
of employment, but the seemingly needless delay in action on the 
joint resolution 160 gives rise to a feeling of doubt in the minds of 
the civilian employees that there is any real interest at all in the 
matter on the part of Congress; and 

Whereas administrative officers were advised when they were preparing 
their estimates for the coming fiscal year not to include any recom- 
mendations for increases in compensation of civilian 8 for 
the reason that the Reclassification Commission was considering the 
matter of salaries, thus giving rise to the reasonable belief that Con- 
gress intended to adjust ries in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the commission or in accordance with some other 
plan, and as a result of this there are many deserving employees who 
will suffer a hardship; and 

Whereas inaction or silence on the part of the civilian employees of the 
Government in the District of Columbia must appear to indicate 
that they are satisfied with the existing condition, although as a 
matter of fact they are entirely dissatisfied with that condition: 
Now therefore be it ` 


urpose by Members of Congress 
2 the civil service, . 


assive attitude 
culated to lead, and in many 
of civil service 
members of the 


that the employees had a right to Epen and that its 
toward Senate joint resolution 160 is 

instances has led, to a lack of confidence on the 9 
employees in the ability or the desire of the individual 


commission to take over the work of reclassification and administer it 
with the vigor that would be the first essential of the success of the 
undertaking; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished to the chair- 
man of the Reclassification Commission, the chairmen of such commit- 
tees of Congress as the president of this union may deem desirable, and 
to the president of the Civil Service Commission, 

That resolution came to me unexpectedly; I knew nothing 
about any such action being contemplated ; and I present it now, 
not for the purpose of contending that the attitude of the em- 
ployees themselves should have any definite bearing upon this 
subject, but to indicate to the Senate the necessity that some- 
thing shall be done. 

The Reclassification Commission submitted its report on 
March 12. It is necessary that the statistics which the com- 
mission accumulated while it was active should be kept up to 
date. We have managed to do that thus far by getting some 
detailed employees in the District to keep those records. But 
it is done in a manner which it seems to me may possibly be 
termed irregular, and inasmuch as the commission is supposed 
to have completed its labors in fact, if not technically, the com- 
mission feels that it should be relieved of further responsibility 
in the matter. 

I desire to call special attention to the letter which was 
inserted in the Recorp yesterday, which came from the National 
Civil Service Reform League. I believe.I will read a portion of 
it. It certainly comes from a body whose judgment is worthy 
of very serious consideration, because that organization has 
been giving careful thought and study to these matters for 
many years. The letter is addressed to me, and in part is as 
follows: : 

The National Civil Service Reform League, through its committee on 
legislation, urges your favorable consideration of the recommendations 
in the report of the Joint Committee on R ation of Salaries. 
The league's committee has given careful consideration to the report and 
believes that it points the way to a distinct step in advance in the 
Government service, 

The civil service is in serious need of attention on all of the points 
enumerated in the commission's report. got PEE many of the best 

a 


employees are resigning from the service, it is evident that some- 
thing must be done to retain the more efficient of those who have not 


resigned. 
Particular attention is called to the recommendation in paragraph 4 
of the summary of recommendations “that the Congress directs an 
existing ageney, logically and preferably the Civil Service Commission, 
to make a final ocation of individual positions to the classes set 
forth in the recommended plan of classification,” and also that in para- 
graph 6 of the same summary of recommendations “‘ that the permanent 
administration of the . and schedules of compensation be 
delegated by law to an existing independent agency of the Government, 
logically and E the Civil Service Commission,” 


agency which by its character and 
or tion is at all fitted to perform these functions. A comprehen- 
sive and uniform employment policy for the Government can hardly be 
brought about unless the work outlined in the above-quoted recommenda- 
tions is included within the scope of the commission's activities. The 
Civil ce Commission, by the nature of its present duties, is the 
only Government department that deals directly with every other depart- 
ment. It is in a position, if it is given authority to do so, to secure 
with the least le friction the necessary information to enable it to 
ne, standard rates of compensation and to develop a classification 
of the service which will be common to all departments. 

Mr. President, I read that letter because it bears directly upon 
this joint resolution. I will state, however, that it is not the 
purpose of the joint resolution to forestall subsequent and dif- 
ferent action by the Senate, or recommendations which may be 
made by the Committee on Appropriations, to which the report 
of the Reclassification Commission has been referred. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that the Senator, if I under- 
stand his position, is asking for some step to be taken which 
commits to the acceptation and the passage of the 
reclassification bill tendered by the commission. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is not correct in 
ihat surmise. The purpose of this joint resolution is simply 
to transfer to the Civil Service Commission the records of the 
Reclassification Commission, and keep the information which 
those records contain up to date, pending the action by the 
Senate, or the Committee on Appropriations, to which the re- 
port has been referred. 

Mr. KING. What information is it which the Senator de- 
sires shall be kept up to date, to use his expression? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. For instance, there are changes 
in the personnel of the employees in the District from day to 
day, and in considerable numbers. The purpose is to keep 
together information as to who those employees are, what they 
are doing, what other employees have taken their places, if 
any, or any new employees who have been brought into the 
service of the Government; to keep not only their names but a 
list of the jobs which they are filling, and those jobs are pre- 
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liminarily put into the classifications which have been stated by 
the commission. 

Mr. KING. The information may be very important; I ex- 
press no opinion in regard to the matter; but if it is necessary 
to be preserved does not each bureau possess that information, 
and can it not be obtained at a moment's notice from the 
various bureaus and executive agencies and instrumentalities 
of the Government? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. By no means, I will state to 
the Senator that that was one of the first important services 
which the commission performed. There is no agency of the 
Government at the present time which keeps a record of all its 
employees and the jobs which they are filling. For the first 

ime, this commission undertook to collect that information. 

Mr. KING. Let me state to the Senator that upon a number 
of occasions I have asked for information as to the number of 
employees and the salaries being paid, and the information has 
been furnished me very promptly by various departments and 
bureaus of the Government. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator can get that from 
each. individual bureau, but there is no agency of the Govern- 
ment at the present time which keeps a total list of all em- 
ployees, nor can the Senator get from any bureau on any short 
notice any information as to the jobs which the employees of 
that bureau are filling. * 

Mr. KING. I appreciate the fact that there ought to be some- 
where a record of the employees of the Government and the 
work which they are performing, and if the heads of the va- 
rious bureaus do not have that information, it seems to me 
they have been very derelict. I can not conceive of the head of 
«a bureau performing his duties, or being able to understand 
really the work which is being done by his bureau, unless he 
knows the employees and the work which is committed to their 


care, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. ‘The difficulty is that at the pres- 
ent time there is no classification of the Jobs which the Govern- 
ment employees are filling. They have titles. A given bureau 
can give to the Senator the number of employees under a given 
title, but those titles mean absolutely nothing, and there is no 
uniformity as between the different bureaus and the different 
departments as to those titles. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON ] day before yester- 
day made a very explicit and, I think, a very attractive and 
splendid discussion of this matter. Of course, we understand 
that Senators can not read all of the speeches which are made 
here, and the report of the Reclassification Commission is some- 
what voluminous; but if Senators could possibly find time to go 
into this matter, I feel convinced that there would be no serious 
opposition, not only to this joint resolution, which is merely a 
temporary and a comparatively unimportant measure, but to tak- 
ing up the substance of the report itself and putting it into 
law. We quite agree that a good deal of it was compiled 
under pressure; many of the decisions were reached in a hur- 
ried way; but you will find in the report the substance and the 
foundation for one of the most valuable things which has ever 
been suggested for the business administration of the affairs of 
the Government, 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator estimated the cost which will be 
entailed upon the Government to keep up this information? It 
seems to me that it could be very readily maintained or obtained, 
and that the cost would not be very great. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The joint resolution was 
amended by the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment 
in the Senate by adding this proviso: 

Provided, That the heads of the various governmental services and 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized, 
as provided in the original act, to detail officers and. employees, not 
exceeding 20, and without additional expense for clerical services, to 
carry out the purposes of this resolution, 

That is the manner in which this work is expected to be per- 

formed, and I think that it is the only proper manner in which it 
can be performed, for the reason that the report has been made 
up, in large measure, by the detailed services of present em- 
ployees. ‘They are familiar with those records and can do the 
work better than could possibly be expected from any new 
rveople. 
j Mr. KING. Of course, I am not very familiar with the activi- 
ties of the Classification. Commission. While I have given 
some attention to the report and to the speech delivered by the 
Senator from Nevada IMr. HENDERSON], I do not appreciate 
the exact work which the Senator now seeks to devolye upon 
the Civil Service Commission, but, as I understand it, it seems 
that the work is not very onerous, and I can not conceive of 
the necessity of 20 employees for the purpose of keeping up 
that information, 


Every firm in the United States knows the number of its 
employees. Some plants have perhaps 15,000 or 20,000 em- 
ployees and the heads of the various departments know the 
employees, the wages which are being paid, and the changes 
which are made. Every night, if some employee leaves the 
service, his card is passed in and the bookkeeper makes the 
proper notation; indeed, they keep their books up to date so 
well—at least in many of the companies—that a man may be 
paid at the end of the day if he desires to sever his connection 
with the company. 

I understand that there are over 100,000 names upon this 
classification report. It seems to me that it is not a very difti- 
cult task to note the necessary changes in the personnel of the 
Government employees in the District. I can not see why 
there should be a great number of employees detailed for the 
service. I do not see why each bureau should not make a 
record of the changes each day that are made in the personnel 
of that bureau. It would seem to me that the result could be 
accomplished by having the heads of the bureaus or the chief 
clerks of the various executive agencies, who have to do with 
the personnel, make a report every week or every month to 
such person or bureau or agency as may be designated of the 
changes in the personnel within those bureaus. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right about 
that, I think. I am sure what he said would impress anyone 
as being the practical side of it. But there is a point which 
the Senator overlooks, and that is that under this reclassifica- 
tion system the list of the employees in the Federal service 
contains more information than the mere names and the official 
titles which they are given. Their cards, showing their duties, 
the jobs which they are performing, are put together under the 
reclassification system which the commission has reported, and 
no bureau can possibly perform that function. It must be done 
by a centralized agency, by an agency which understands the 
classifications, the various definitions of positions, and which 
understands the standardization which the commission has 
established and does keep up, for the use of the Committee on 
Appropriations, a complete list, so that that committee can get 
complete information as to the probable cost of any increase in 
salaries, as to the number of employees to be dealt with in any 
given class of positions. No bureau can possibly perform that 
function, because it has not the classifications, It is the cen- 
tralized system of records which we have now that will be of 
value to the Committee on Appropriations when it comes to 
consider this work. i 

At any rate, it does seem to me that there can be no ques- 
tion that this report, on which there has been so much time and 
effort expended, as well as the money expense to the Govern- 
ment in its preparation, should be preserved and turned over 
in such form as that it shall be of positive use to the Committee 
on Appropriations when that committee undertakes to consider 
the general subject. It is the purpose in preserving and keep- 
ing it up to date to give definite and current information to the 
Committee on Appropriations when it undertakes the. consid- 
eration and final determination of the report itself, 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit one other question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am very glad to yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Does the classification which the commission has 
made in any way depend upon the number of employees of the 
Government? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It does not. 3 

Mr. KING. Then, just for illustration, if the services of 
20,000 or 30,000 employees in the District were dispensed with 
and they were dismissed from the public service, the classifica- 
tion would stand just the same? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will say to the Senator that the 
classification as it now stands is a description of the different 
governmental jobs in the District of Columbia, regardless of 
the number of people filling those jobs. Of course, the jobs 
themselves may lapse, other jobs may be created, and changes 
in the classification must necessarily be made from time to 
time; but at present that classification consists merely in 
defining the classes of work which are actually being carried 
on in the District of Columbia now. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate take up for considera- 
tion the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 160) to provide for the 
preservation and maintenance of the records of the Joint Com- 
mission on Reclassification of Salaries. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico, which is not debatable. 

Mr. WATSON. I had no desire to debate it, but is not a 


motion in order to substitute another measure? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the pending motion must be 
voted up or down. 
re JONES of New Mexico. 

at 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has announced that the 
motion to take up the joint resolution is hot debatable. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was rejected. 

THE DYE INDUSTRY. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate 
the importation of coal-tar products, to promote the estab- 
lishment of the manufacture thereof in the United States, and, 
as incident thereto, to amend the act of September 8, 1916, 
entitled “An act to increase the revenue, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


I should merely like to say 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
McCumber 
McLean 


Ge 

Brandegee Gronna Smith, Md. 
Capper Hale McNary Smith, 8. C. 
Chamberlain Harris Moses Smoot 
Colt Harrison New Sterlin, 
Comer Henderson Nugent Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Ov Swanson 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Page Townsend 
Curtis Kello; Phipps Trammell 

lal Kendrick Pittman Underwood 
Dillingham Keyes Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
a King nsdell arren 
Elkins Knox Sheppard Watson 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Simmons 

Gay Lodge mith, Ariz. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] moves that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 8078. 

Mr. KING. I ask for a division. 

On a division the motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation of coal-tar prod- 
ucts, to promote the establishment of the manufacture thereof 
in the United States, and, as incident thereto, to amend the act 
of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the bill now under 
consideration, known as the dyestuffs bill, is designed to regu- 
late the importation of coal-tar products, and, I think, is one of 
the most important bills which Congress has been called upon 
to consider since the declaration of war with Germany. We 
have recently passed an Army reorganization bill providing for 
the future preparedness of this country—a national defense act, 
so to speak. We have also passed a naval appropriation bill 
providing appropriations for the maintenance of a strong naval 
force as an additional means of national defense. I consider 
the pending bill third in importance to those two important 
measures which the Senate has lately passed. 

While I might be accused of having to some extent a local in- 
terest in this bill, inasmuch as in my State during the war there 
were erected from 25 to 80 factories for the manufacture of 
dyes from coal-tar products, as similar factories were erected 
in other States, yet I am not approaching the subject from the 
eommercial standpoint or from the standpoint of its material 
importance, but I am approaching it from the standpoint of our 
duty as the representatives of the people to prepare this country 
by protecting and sustaining the dyestuff industry which was 
created during the war and which prior to the war was prac- 
tically a negligible quantity, so far as manufacturing the neces- 
sities of war was concerned. During the great struggle we were 
forced, owing to our unpreparedness, to create this new industry 
in our country. Our lack of vision placed us in a very critical 
and dangerous position at the beginning of the war. 

Public expression has been repeatedly given to the duty that 
Congress owes to the Nation in regard to this subject. Many 
public men have expressed the opinion that what expediency 
has taught us to create during the war should be capitalized 
and retained and that Germany's industrial hold here should 
be loosened. Great industries which prior to the war Germany 
controlled in the United States are now in the hands of Ameri- 
can owners, or are supposed to be. 

Before the war German interests, through partial or com- 
plete control of raw and semimanufactured material, largely 
controlled the production of textiles, medical supplies, including 
asperin and salvarsan and many other drugs in everyday use, 
electrical and automotive equipment, candy, chemicals, raw ma- 
terials, and last, but not least, coal-tar dyes, the key to the 
whole organic chemical industry. . 


These industries and many others which I can not at the 
present moment recall have passed into American hands. Ger- 
man patents filed in the United States are now controlled for 
America’s needs and uses and secrets heretofore protected by. 
laws against American competition are revealed to American 
manufacturers for the public benefit and profit. - 

It is safe, therefore, to assume that with the passage of this 
bill the industrial influence which before the war Germany 
exercised in this country can never be restored. 

Let us see what the publicly declared policy of the United 
States has been since we faced this dangerous condition. 

The President has twice recommended to Congress a policy 
to te pursued in regard to dyes and coal-tar products. The 
last occasion of such a recommendation was in his message on 
May 20, 1919. z 

This message was sent to Congress at a time when the great 
problems of reconstruction were to be considered by Congress, 
and probably after the President had been advised by those who 
had been obliged to meet the problem of procuring munitions 
and producing chemical gases and the other necessary materials 
in the war that it was absolutely necessary, if in the future we 
were to be prepared, that some measure of protection should be 
thrown around this great industry. So the President said in 
his message: 

There is, fortunately, no occasion for undertaking in the immediate 
future any general revision of our system of import duties. No seri- 
ous danger of foreign competition now threatens American industries. 
Our country has emer; from the war less and less weak- 
ened than any of the — countries which are our competitors in 
manufacture. Their industrial establishments have been jected to 
greater strain than ours, their labor force to a more serious disor- 
ganization, and this is clearly not the time to seek an organized ad- 
vantage. The work of mere construction will, I am afraid, tax the 
capacity and the resources of their people for years to come. So far 
from there being any danger or need of accentuated foreign competition, 
it is likely that the conditions of the next few years will greatly 
facilitate the marketing of American manufactures abroad. Least of 
all should we depart from the policy adopted in the tariff act of 1913, 
of permitting the free entry into the United States of the raw materials 
8 to 


ce on foreign supply is dangerous, and that in 
tari li 


S cance and value. Although the United States will gladly and 
unhesita join in the p m of international disarmament, it 
will nev ess be a policy of obvious prudence to make certain of 


the successful maintenance of many strong and ee chemical 
pma The German chemical industry, 1 be brought 

to competition, was and may well be again a thoroughly knit 
3 capable of exercising a competition of a peculiarly insidious 
and dangerous kind. 

Mr. President, if Germany’s industrial mailed fist extended 
across the seas and crushed this industry before the war and 
was prevented during the war, Germany's mailed fist is again 
appearing in opposition to this bill at the present time. I am 
told that agents in this country representing the German cartel, 
the powerful corporation that practically prevented the Amer- 
ican industry from prospering before the war, are already con- 
spiring and conniving, and already have their lobby here in 
Washington to prevent the passage of this bill. The President 
was right when he pointed out in his message that undoubtedly 
those influences will be exerted again to crush this industry 
which has been built up during the war. 

The President went on in his message: 


The United States should, moreover, have the means of properly pro- 
tecting itself whenever our trade is discriminated against by foreign 
nations, in order that we may be assured of that equality of treat- 
ment which we hope to accord and to promote the world over. Our 
tariff laws as they now stand provide no weapon of retaliation in case 
other. governments should enact legislation unequal in its bearing on 
our products as compared with the products of other countries. Though 
we are as far as possible from desiring to enter upon any course of 
retaliation we must frankly face the fact that hostile l lation by 
other nations is not beyond the range of 3 and that it may 
have to be met by counter legislation. This subject has, fortunately, 
been exhaustively investigated by the United States Tariff Commission. 
A recent report of that commission has shown very clearly that we 
Jack and that we ought to have the instruments necessary for the 
assurance of equal and equitable treatment. The attention of the 
Congress has been called to this matter on past occasions, and the 
past measures which are now recommended by the Tariff Commission 
are substantially the same that haye been sagpested by previous admin- 
istrations. I recommend that this phase of the tariff question receive 
the early attention of the Congress. 


Again, even as late as Monday, February 23, 1920, Attorney 
General Palmer, in a speech in Topeka, Kans., said: 


May last the President urged upon the Congress thé necessity for. 

tion which would support the great chemical industry which was 

it in the United States during the war, at a time when German 

dyestuffs were not imported. last accounts that retommendation 
had not been complied with in letter or in spirit. 
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In our effort to meet this situation this bill is before the 
Senate; and let me quote from the testimony of Dr, Matthews 
in the hearings before the House committee, in which I think 
he puts his finger on the great principle involved in this bill: 

There is one raine which the people of the United States must 
remember, and that is that all the most important explosives of the 
present day are either coal-tar products or the result of chemical 
processes requiring the use of coal tar, and in all dyestuff factories 
there is unavoidable production of large quantities of substances which 
are. directly available for conversion into explosives, so that it is 
important that the Government aid the industry in every way possible. 

hen the importation of dyes from Germany was cut off by the 
war it was encouraging to the people of this country to see the large 
number of people who went into the industry to serve the cheese 
There were large establishments and small ones, every one doing its 
full part. They commenced with the dyes which were the easiest 
to produce and gradually expanded the production until to-day they 
are producing about 90 per cent of the dyes needed in this country, 

In that connection, Mr. President, to show you the patriotism 
of one of our great inventors and manufacturers in New Jersey, 
I want to read a letter from Thomas A. Edison, dated Orange, 
N. J., December 16, 1919: : 

From THE LABORATORY or THOMAS A. Eprsoy, 
Orange, N. J., December 16, 1919. 
Cartes L. Parsons, Esq., 
no G Street, Washington, D. C. . 

Dear Mr, Parsons: Your letter of December 13 has been received. 
During the early part of the war I erected the first pants EE eke hae 
ing benzol and toluol. The latter was used for making T. N. T. The 
benzol was used in my plant where I produced the first synthetic 
earbolic acid for our vernment, from which they made picric-acid 
5 at Picatinny. N. J., and Indianhead, near Washington. 

n addition, I was the first to produce aniline oil in quantity for 
the textile mills, at their request, to prevent them from shutting down. 


I want to bear on that “to prevent the mills in this country 
from shutting down.” I mention it to point out the selfishness 
of those textile industries in this country that are now oppos- 
ing this measure. They have forgotten the great service ren- 
dered to them during the war when the supply of dyes and other 
products was cut off by reason of the war. They have for- 
gotten that; and now, when they can get some of these raw ma- 
terials and these dyes cheaper, they are indifferent to the in- 
terests of this great industry which was created during the war, 
and are opposing this legislation inteifded to protect aud to 
retain that industry for America. 

I was also the first to produce in this country paraphenylenediamine, 
which saved the fur dyers from closing their doors. Other very neces- 
sary chemicals were also produced in these early plants, Altogether, 
I put up five chemical works and four subsidiary plants, all of which 
were erected within 65 days from-the time of starting. I continued to 
operate these various plants until other manufacturers could supply 

- the market, when I retired and sold the apparatus to various chemical 
works. These facts are mentioned to show that I am familiar with 
chemical manufacture, but I no longer have any interest in this kind 
of production. 

I have been reading about the various schemes put forward for pro- 
tecting our factories against German low cost until they get a little 
more experience. It is my opinion that our factories should be pro- 
tected, not by tariff, which would be no protection at all, but by a 
8 system, good for, say, four years, at the end of which Con- 
gress, i 8 could make longer extension. I believe that ulti- 
mately the Americans will beat the Germans at their own game. 

Yours, very truly, 

THOS. A. EDISON. 


Carbon copies to Hon. JOsErH S. FRELINGRUYSEN and Hon. WALTER 
E. EDGE. 

Here was a great manufacturer in my State who came to the 
rescue of the manufacturing interests of this country. 

Senators, shall these immense factories now be dismantled? 
Shall their machinery become idle? Shall their laboratories for 
research, so valuable to all industries and trades, be abandoned? 
Shall the scientists, chemists, and great army of artisans who 
have been trained and become experienced at such cost be dis- 
missed and the value of their achievements be lost sight of? 

The defeat of this bill would mean this. 

The story of the dye industry is one that shows the pitiful 
plight of a great country whose statesmen have lacked the 
vision to see that encouragement of industrial progress through 
the development of science was essential to the safety of the 
country and its people, who had placed their destiny in their 
hands, What an indictment this is of the lethargy and in- 
difference of Presidents, Senators, and Congressmen during the 
last 40 years in failing to recognize the very essentials of pre- 
paredness in advancing the science of dye and coal-tar manu- 
facturing industries. That a country in which had been born 
men of inventive genius, who had bridled steam in the locomo- 
tive and steamboat and produced the telephone, telegraph, air- 
plane, automobile, cotton gin, and thousands of other inventions 
which show the masterly genius of America, should find itself 
helpless and impotent in the final analysis when a great war 
threatens is indeed a pity. ` 

Notable advances have also been made in the manufacture of 
„synthetic medicinals in the United States. A small number of 
these were made here in 1914, but German dye manufacturers, 


especially the house of Bayer, dominated the world's markets. 
A large proportion of America’s prewar production was carried 
on in the factories owned and controlled by the German manu- 
facturers—the Bayer Co. and the Heyden Chemical Works, 
which are now in American hands, i 

Two drugs widely ušed in the treatment of influenza are 
acetylsalicylic acid and satol. The output of both these drugs 
in 1918 showed a large increase over 1917. There can be little 
question that if the manufacture of these drugs in the United 
States had not been well established the mortality during the 
recent epidemic would haye been much larger than it was. 

Of special interest is the case of arsphenamine, a specific 
remedy for syphilis, and commonly ranked by the medical pro- 
fession as among the most important half dozen drugs. 

This drug was controlled by German patents and trade-marks 
under the name “salvarsan,” and therefore could not be made 
in the United States until the passage of the trading-with-the- 
enemy act. This act gave power to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to issue licenses under patents owned by citizens of 
enemy countries. The first licenses issued under the law were 
for this drug. Later these patents were seized and sold by the 
Alien Property Custodian to the Chemical Foundation. The 
licenses contain provisions requiring the licensees to use the 
name of arsphenamine and provide for a large reduction of price 
for the drug to the publie. 

Prior to the war Germany controlled the dye industry of the 
world, amounting to $68,300,000 in value of artificial dyes. In 
1914 only seven establishments in the United States were en- 
gaged in the industry, with $3,000,000 capital invested, employ- 
ing only 500 people, and producing only $3,596,795 worth of 
goods, the salaries and wages amounting to only $500,000 per 
annum, But what a change in 1918. 

At the beginning of the war America was therefore helpless 
as far as the dye industry was concerned, but not for long. 
American ingenuity, genius, and enterprise soon produced a 
marvelous change. The war had created an embargo. No 
fear then of German competition. No fear then of the power 
of German science and research. Necessity knew no law, and 
America was equal to the emergency. The war caused men to 
engage in the enterprise for patriotic purposes. Old factories 
were enlarged, new companies organized, and factories built. 
German patents filed in America were seized and utilized, 
Manufacturing establishments in the United States had used 
abont $25,000,000 worth of German dyes per annum. ~ Dyes used 
in industrial manufacture, with an output of $3,000,000,000 
worth of goods annually, all had been dependent on Germany 
for their colors. If Germany had at any time prior to the war 
shut off her supplies, these enterprises could not have produced 
the goods to meet the fashions and styles of the period. Many 
and varied were the industries affected—leather, paint, textile, 
silk, cotton, woolen, hosiery, carpet, automobile trades, and 
numerous otbers. í ; 

We all know the terrible plight of our manufacturers shortly 
after the war broke out—the money loss and embarrassment 
to trade and commerce. .Read the papers of that period. 
Shortly after the war broke out and before the United States 
entered it, Secretary Bryan arranged with Germany for ex- 
change of wool and cotton for the dyes so sorely needed in this 
country. What a humiliating confession of industrial weakness 
was this! Who does not recall the sensation made by the sud- 
den appearance of the giant submarine Deutschland in Balti- 
more or has forgotten the wild scramble by the manufacturers 
to secure the cargo of dyes with which she was loaded? This 
was repeated when she returned to America the second time, at 
New London. 

I dare say we have not forgotten the expedients we used in 
our efforts to produce picric acid, T. N. T., ammonium nitrate, 
tetryl, and the chemical gases, acetate cellulose, the“ dope” for 
our airplanes, and the chemicals for photography, and many 
other valuable essentials which we so much needed when we 
finally entered the conflict. 

Let us reflect on this lesson—the tremendons cost due to our 
indifference to national preparedness. If we had had the fore- 
sight to have considered in advance the signs so clearly out- 
lined, how many lives would have been spared, how much treas- 
ure would have been saved, how much more speedily the war 
would have been ended! Now what a change has come over 
the spirit of our dreams—or nightmare would be a better term! 

I read from the report of the: Senate Committee on Finance: 


This was a clear n oyer the production of 1917, which amounted 
to 45,977,246 pounds, valued at $57,796,288, and. when it is remem- 
red that there was imported into this country in 1914 yer 45,000,000 


pounds, the change is wonderful, and it is the best evidence of what 
can be done in this country, 
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It is true tbat at this time there are many important dyes which 
are not produced in this country, but the men who have become inter- 
ested in this industry believe that in time, and with proper protection 
and regulation, they will be able to supply the demand. ore than 
300 different dyes were made in the United States in 1918, and many 
dyes which were not produced in 1917 were on the list of American 
products in the year 1918. One of the large producers informed the 
committee that he was now producing several vat dyes, but he was 
not ready to put them on the market and did not intend to offer them 
to the public until he was satisfied that they were equal to the foreign 
product. 

Sixteen States are now represented by plants manufacturing 
chemicals and dyestuffs alone. 

I have a list taken from the House hearings naming the 
States, as well as the names of the establishments which are 
now operating in those States. This is a report filed by the 
American Dye Institute and includes. those manufacturing con- 
cerns which are making dyes, not coal-tar products. There are 
16 different States in which these plants are located—Penn- 
Sylvania, New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, Michigan, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Connecticut, Cali- 
fornia, West Virginia, Florida, Rhode Island, and Tennessee. 
I ask that this list be inserted in the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks. 2 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Althouse Chemical Co., Reading, Pa.; American Aniline & Products 
Co., New York City; Atlas Color Works, Brooklyn, N. X.; Atlantic 
Dyestuf Co., Boston, Mass.; Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Beacon Color & Chemical Co., Boston, Mass.; Butterworth-Judson 


e e New York City; Certified Chemical Corporation, New 
York City; Chemteal Co. of America, New York City; Commonwealth 
Chemical. Corporation, New York City; Dicks, Dayid Co. (Inc.), New 


ow Chemical Co., M Mich.; E. I. du Pont de 


Chemical Co., New 
Grasselli 


Gaskill Chemical Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Merri- 
mac Chemical Co.; Boston, Mass.; Barrett Manufacturing Co., New 
York; Metals Disintegrating Co.. New York City; Monroe Color & 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo.; Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Geo. H. Morrill Co., Norwood, Mass.; National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co, (Inc.), New York City; Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. ; Organic Salt & Acid Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Transatlantic Chemical Corporation, 
New York City; United States Color & Chemica] Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
Zobel Color Works (Inc.), New York City; Central Dyestuft & Chemical 
Co., Newark, N. J.; Peerless Color Co., Bound Brook, N. J.; Rector 
Chemical Co., New York City: Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J.; 
The Barrett Co., New York, N. Y. 

In its geographical distribution the dyestuff industry is represented 
by plants in 16 different States, as follows: 

Pennsylvania, New_York, Ohio, Massachusetts, Michigan, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Connecticut, California, West 
Virginia, Florida, Rhode Island, Tennessee. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sterttnc in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. © 

Mr. DIAL. Can the Senator tell us whether or not these 
plants have been successful financially? ` 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am glad the Senator has asked 
that question. I intend later to place in the Record a statement 
from one or two of these plants, showing that no profit has been 
made out of the dye industry; in other words, that they have 
practically put back in reconstruction and purchase of new 
machinery almost all the earnings. If the Senator is anxious 
regarding the excessive profits accruing to those concerns, I will 
fay that most of the profits have been returned to the plants 
in construction and purchase of machinery; that the industry 
is largely in the experimental stage; and they must continue 
their experiments, which is very costly. I do not think that in 
any instance any great profits have been made, and I will 
show later in my speech a comparison. between the estimate of 
the profits made in America and the profits made in Germany by 
German plants during the war. 

In this connection possibly the Senator will be interested in 
the information given in a letter from John J. White, a man 
interested in the dye industry in my State. He wrote me as 
early as October 9 last asking that something be done to protect 
these war plants against German competition. I informed him 
as to what Congress was doing, and he wrote me on April 22 
this letter. It illustrates, I will say to the Senator from South 
Carolina, the situation which is confronting a number of plants 
in my State, thirteen or twenty, I believe. He says: 

As you can well realize, it is very upsetting to me not to know what 
shape this legislation is finally going to take. It is ming more and 
more the opinion of people in the chemical business that they are going 


to get no help whatever from Washington. I am glad to note that you 
are positive that the bill will pass, 


I wish that there were some way that we could get immediate action 
on this. Concerns like ours can wait until-something is done, but on 
behalf of the small chemical manufacturers, with only $100,000 to 
$150,000 invested, I can say that their entire assets are in jeopardy, 
due to the delay on this situation. For example, I know of one small 
manufacturer who makes a product in competition with one of ours, who 
has had to close his plant, because foreign goods were coming in here at 
better prices than he could manufacture at, on account of the rates of 
exchange. As far as we are concerned, on this particular product we 
have had the portion of our plant which manufactures it shut down for 
four months, on account of the same condition, and have now turned to 
importing merchandise as a measure of self-defense. 

Mr. DIAL. I thank the Senator. I was just asking for infor- 
mation. I have heard different reports about the profits they 
are making. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Jersey if his correspondent informs him from what country 
these imports are being received? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That information is not contained 
in the letter. I was a little curious regarding that myself. 

I have been very much interested in reading a book written 
by Edwin E. Slosson, literary editor of the Independent and 
associate in the Columbia School of Journalism, entitled Crea- 
tive Chemistry.” The book is a compilation of articles prepared 
for the Independent in 1917 and 1918. It tells the story of the 
wonderful advancement made through modern chemistry in 
medicine and commercial materials produced from coal-tar de- 
rivatives. I wish that every Member of the Senate could read 
the book. 

In chapter 4, referring to coal-tar colors, we find the follow- 
ing description of the utilization that is made of the tar de- 
rivatives of coal: 

If you put a bit of soft coal into a test tube (or, if you haven't a 
test tube, into a clay tobacco pipe, and lute it over with clay) and 
heat it, you will find a gas coming out of the end of the tube that wiil 
burn with a yellow, smoky flame. After all the gas comes off, you 
will find in the bottom of the test tube a chunk of dry, porous coke. 
These, then, are the two main products of the destructive distillation of 
coal. But if you are an unusually observant person—that is, if you 
are a born chemist with an are to by-products—you will notice alon 
in the middle of the tube, where it is neither too hot nor too cold, 
some dirty drops of water aud some black, sticky stuff. If you are 
just an ordinary person, you won't pay any attention to this, be- 
cause there is only a little of it and because what you are after is 
the coke and gas. You regard the nasty, dirty, smelly stuff that 
comes in between as merely a nuisance, because it clogs up and spoils 
your nice, clean tube. 

Now, that is the way the gas makers and coke makers. being for 
the most part ordinary persons and not born chemists, used to regard 
the water and tar that got into their pipes. They washed it out 59 
as to have the gas clean and then ran it into the creek. But the 
neighbors, especially those who fished in the stream below the gas 
works, made a fuss about spoiling the water, so the gas men gave away 
the tar to the boys for use in celebrating the Fourth of July and elec- 
tion night or sold it for roofing. 

But this same tar, which for a hundred years was thrown away and 
nearly half of which is thrown away yet in the United States, turns 
out to be one of the most useful things in the world, It is one of the 
strategic points in war and commerce. It wounds and heals, It sup- 
plies munitions and medicines. It is like the magic purse of Fortunatus, 
from which anything wished for could be drawn. The chemist puts 
his hand into the black mass and draws out all the colors of the 
rainbow. This evil-smelling substance beats the rose in production of 
perfume and surpasses the honeycomb in sweetness. 


Mr. President, for many years we have been allowing this 
valuable product in this country to go to waste because we have 
neglected the dye and coal-tar industry. I have here an esti- 
mate made by Mr. Henry D. Rust, president of the Coppers Co., 
of Pittsburgh. These figures were presented to the Senate by 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] in 
the very able speech made in support of the bill when it was 
first reported. The table is to be found on page 139 of the dye- 
stuffs hearings before the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
and shows that the annual wastage of the by-product of coal 
amounts to $930,000,000. It is compiled by States. The State 
of Pennsylvania is the highest, with $309,000,000 a year wasted ; 
the State of West Virginia, $159,000,000; the State of Illinois, 
$149,000,000 ; and the State of Alabama, $32,000,000. 

The tar obtained from the gas plant or the coke plant has 
now to be redistilled, giving off the 10 crudes“ already men- 
tioned and leaving in the still 65 per cent of pitch, which may 
be used for roofing, paving, and the like. The 10 primary 
products or crudes are then converted into secondary products, 
or “intermediates,” by processes like that for the conversion 
of benzene into aniline. There are some three hundred of these 
intermediates, and from them are built up more ‘than three 
times as many dyes. The year before the war the American 
customhouse listed 5,674 different brands of synthetic dyes im- 
ported, chiefly from Germany, but some of these were trade 
names for the same product made by different firms or repre- 
sented by different degrees of purity or form of preparation. 
Although the number of possible products is unlimited and 
over 5,000 dyes are known, only about 900 are in use. We sum- 
marize the situation so: Coal tar—10 crudes, 300 intermediates, 
900 dyes, 5,000 brands. 


‘ 
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Indigo is one of the oldest and fastest of the dyestuffs. To 
see that it is both ancient and lasting look at the unfaded blue 
cloths that enwrap an Egyptian mummy. When Cæsar con- 
quered the British he found them tatooed with woad, the native 
indigo. But the chief source of indigo was, as its name implies, 
India. In 1897 nearly a million acres in India were growing 
the indigo plant, and the annual value of the crop was 
$20,000,000. Then the fall began, and by 1914 India was pro- 
ducing only $300,000 worth. What had happened to destroy 
this wonderful industry? Simply that the Badische Anilin und 
Soda Fabrik, of Germany, had worked out a practical process 
for making artificial indigo. 

That indigo on breaking up gave off aniline was discovered 
as early as 1840. But how to reverse the process and get indigo 
from aniline puzzled chemists for more than 40 years, until 
finally it was solved by Adolf von Baeyor, of Munich. He 
worked on the problem of the constitution of indigo for 15 
years, and discovered several ways of making it. It is pos- 
sible to start from benzene, toluene, or naphthalene. The first 
process was the easiest, but if you will refer to the products 
of the distillation of tar you will find that the amount of 
toluene produced is less than the-naphthalene, which is hard to 
dispose of. That is, if a dye factory had worked out a process 
for making indigo from toluene it would not be practicable, be- 
cause there was not enough toluene produced to supply the 
demand for indigo. So the more complicated naphthalene 
process was chosen in preference to the others in order to utilize 
this by-product. 

The Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik spent $5,000,000 and 17 
years in chemical research before they could make indigo, but 
they gained a monopoly—or, to be exact, 96 per cent—of the 
world’s production. A hundred years ago indigo cost as much 
as $4 a pound. In 1914 we were paying 15 cents a pound for it. 
Even the pauper labor of India could not compete with the 
German chemists at this price. At the beginning of the present 
century Germany was paying more than $3,000,000 a year for 
indigo. Fourteen years later German was selling indigo to the 
amount of $12,600,000. Besides its cheapness, artificial indigo is 
preferable because it is of uniform quality and greater purity. 
Vegetable indigo contains from 40 to 80 per cent of impurities, 
among them various other tinctorial substances. Artificial in- 
digo is made pure and of any desired strength, so that dyers can 
depend on it. 

Our independent ancestors got along so far as possible with 
what grew in the neighborhood. Sweetapple bark gave a fine 
saffron Yellow. Ribbons were given the hue of the rose by poke- 
berry juice. The Confederates in their butternut-colored uni- 
forms were almost as invisible as if in khaki or feldgrau. Mad- 
der was cultivated in the kitchen garden. Only logwood from 
Jamaica and indigo from India had to be imported. 

That we are not so independent to-day is our own fault, for 
we waste enough coal tar to supply ourselves and other coun- 
tries with all the new dyes needed. It is essentially a question 
of economy and organization. We have forgotten how to econo- 
mize, but we have learned how to organize. 

Before the war six English factories producing dyestuffs em- 
ployed only 36 chemists altogether, while one German color 
works, the Hochster Farbwerke, employed 307 expert chemists 
and 74 technologists. This firm, united with the six other lead- 
ing dye companies of Germany on January 1, 1916, to form a 
trust to last for 50 years. During this time they will maintain 
uniform prices and uniform wage scales and hours of labor, 
and exchange patents and secrets. They will divide the foreign 

business pro rata and share the profits. The German chemical 
works made big profits during the war, mostly from munitions 
and medicines, and will be, through this new combination, in a 
stronger position than ever before to push the export trade. 

The United States, like England, had become dependent upon 
Germany for its dyestuffs. We imported nine-tenths of what 
we used, and most of those that were produced were made from 
imported intermediates. When the war broke out there were 
only seven firms and 528 persons employed in the manufacture 
of dyes in the United States. One of these, the Schoelkopf Ani- 
line & Chemical Works, of Buffalo, deserves mention, for it had 
stuck it out ever since 1879, and in 1914 was making 106 dyes. 
In June, 1917, this firm, with the encouragement of the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, joined with 
some of the other American producers to forny a trade combina- 
tion, the National Aniline & Chemical Co. The Du Pont Co. 
also entered the field on an extensive scale and soon there were 
118 concerns engaged in it with great profit. During the war 
$200,000,000 was invested in the domestic dyestuff industry. To 
protect this industry Congress put on a specific duty of 5 cents 
a pound and an ad yalorem duty of 30 per cent on imported dye- 


stuffs; but if, after five years, American manufacturers are not 
producing 60 per cent in value of the domestic consumption, the 
protection is to be removed. For some reason not clearly under- 
stood and therefore hotly discussed, Congress at the last moment 
struck off the specific duty from two of the most important of 
the dyestuffs, indigo and alizarin, as well as from all medicinals 
and flavors. 

The manufacture of dyes is not a big business, but it is a 
strategic business. Helgoland is not a big island, but England 
would have been glad to buy it back during the war at a high 
price per square yard. 

We have been importing more than $12,000,000 worth of coal- 
tar products a year, but the cottonseed oil we exported in 1912 
would alone suffice to pay that bill twice over. But, although 
the manufacture of dyes can not be called a big business, in 
comparison with some others, it is a paying business when well 
managed. We have the coal tar and we have the chemists, 
so there seems no good reason why we should not make our own 
dyes, at least enough of them so we will not be caught napping 
as we were in 1914. It was decidedly humiliating for our 
Govemment to have to beg Germany to sell us enough colors 
to print our stamps and greenbacks and then to beg Great 
Britain for permission to bring them over by Dutch ships. 

The raw materials for the production of coal-tar products we 
have in abundance if we will only take the trouble to save it. 
In 1914 the crude light oil collected from the coke ovens would 
have produced only about 4,500,000 gallons of benzole and 
1,500,000 gallons of toluol, but in 1917 this output was raised 
to 40,200,000 gallons of benzole and 10,200,000 gallons of toluol. 
The toluol was used mostly in the manufacture of trinitrotoluol - 
for use in Europe. When the war broke out in 1914 it shut off 
our supply of phenol—carbolic acid—for which we were de- 
pendent upon foreign sources. This threatened not only to 
afflict us with headaches by depriving us of aspirin, but also 
to remove the consolation of music, for phenol is used in 
making phonograph records. Mr. Edison, with his accustomed 
energy, put up a factory within a few weeks for the manufacture 
of synthetic phenol. When we entered the war the need for 
phenol became yet more imperative, for it was needed to make 
picric acid for filling bombs. This demand was met, and in 
1917 there were 15 new plants turning out 64,146,499 pounds 
of phenol, valued at $23,719,805. 

In this book is a chapter on “Nitrogen, preserver and de- 
stroyer of life.” 

One of the high explosives used in the war was known as 
T. N. T., which uses as its base toluol. It is one of the coal-tar 
products, an inflammable liquid, resembling benzine. When 
treated with nitric acid in the usual way it takes up like the 
other three nitro groups and so becomes tri-nitro-toluol. T. N. T. 
z the latest of high explosives and in some ways the best of 

em. 

Picric acid has the bad habit of attacking the metals with 
which it rests in contact forming sensitive picrates that are 
easily set off, but T. N. T. is inert toward metals and keeps 
well. T. N. T. melts far below the boiling point of water, so 
can readily be liquified and poured into shells. It is insensitive 
to ordinary shocks. A rifle bullet can be fired through a case 
of it without setting it off, and if lighted with a match it burns 
quietly. The amazing thing about these modern explosives, the 
organic nitrates, is the way they will stand banging about and 
burning, yet the terrific violence with which they blow up 
when shaken by an explosive wave of a particular velocity, 
like that of a fulminating cap. 

It is these high explosives that have revolutionized war- 
fare. As soon as the first German shell packed with these 
nitrates burst inside the Gruson cupola at Liege and tore out 
its steel and concrete by the roots the world knew that the 
day of the fixed fortress was gone. The armies deserted their 
expensively prepared fortifications and took to the trenches. 
The British troops in France found their weapons futile and 
sent across the channel the cry of “ Send us high explosives or 
we perish!” The home Government was slow to heed the 
appeal, but no progress was made against the Germans until! 
the Allies had the means to blast them out of their entrench- 
ments by shells loaded with 500 pounds of T. N. T. 

I might go on and read the history of the wonderful advance, 
in high explosives and chemistry. I want to read an extract) 
from the introduction of this wonderful book written by Julius 
Stieglitz, professor of chemistry in the University of Chicago: 

The recent war, as never before in the history of the world, brought 
to the nations of the earth a realization of the vital place which the 
science of chemistry holds in the development of the resources of a 
nation. Seme of the most picturesque features of this awakening 


reached the great public through the press. Thus the adventurous 
trips of the Deutschland with its cargoes of concentrated aniline dyes, 
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yalued at millions of dollars, emphasized as no other incident our 
former dependence upon Germany for these products of her chemical 
industries, 

The public read, too, that her chemists saved Germany from an 
early disastrous defat, both in the field of military operations and_in 
the matter of economic supplies; unquestionably without the tremen- 
dous expansion of her plants for the production of nitrates and am- 
monia from the air by the processes of Haber, Ostwald, and others 
of her great chemists the war would have ended in 1915, or early 
in 1916, from exhaustion of Germany's supplies of nitrate explosives, 
if not indeed from exhaustion of her food supply as a consequence of 
the lack of nitrate and ammonia fertilizer for her fields. Inventions 
of substitutes for cotton, copper, rubber, wool, and many other basic 
needs haye been reported. 

These feats of chemistry, performed under the stress of dire neces- 
sity, have, no doubt, excited the wonder and interest of our public. 
It is far more important at this time, however, when both for war 
and for ce needs the resources of the country are strained to the 
utmost, that the public should awaken to a clear realization of what 
this science of emistry really means for mankind, to the realiza- 
tion that itè wizardry permeates the whole life of the Nation as a 
vitalizing, protective, and constructive agency very much in the same 
way as our blood, coursing through our yeins and arteries, carries 
the constructive, defensive, and life-bringing materials to every organ 
in the body. - 

The whole Nation's welfare demands, indeed, that our public should 
be E in the matter of the relation of chemistry to our na- 
tional life. Thus, if our commerce and our industries are to survive 
the terrific 8 that must follow during this reestablishment of 
peace, our public must insist that its representatives in Congress pre- 
serve that independence in chemical manufacturing which the war 
forced upon us in the matter of dyes, of numberless invaluable remedies 
to eure and relieve suffiering ; in the matter, too, of hundreds of chemi- 
cals which our industries need for their successful existence. 

Unless we are independent in these fields, how easily might an un- 
scrupulous competing nation do us untold harm by the mere device, for 
instance, of delaying supplies, or by sending inferior materials to this 
country, or by underselling our chemical manufacturers and, after the 
destruction of our chemical independence, handicapping our industries, 
as they were in the first year or two of the war. This is not a mere 

sibility created by the imagination, for our economic history contains 
nstance after instance of the purposeful undermining and destruction 
of our Industries in finer chemicals, i and drugs by foreign interests 
bent on preserving their monopoly. If one recalls that through control, 
for instance, of dyes by a competing nation, contro! is in fact also 
established over products valued in the hundreds of millions of dollars, 
in which dyes enter as an essential factor, one may realize, indeed, the 
tremendous industrial and commercial power which is controlled by the 
single lever—chemical dyes. Of even more vital moment is chemistry 
in the domain of health; the pitiful calls of our hospitals for local 
anesthetics to alleviate suffering on the operating table, the frantic 
appeals for the hypnotic that soothes the epileptic and staves off his 
seizure, the almost furious demand for the remedies that came in the 
early years of the war are still wringing the hearts of many of us. No 
wonder that our small army of chemists is grimly determined not to 
give up the independence in chemistry which the war has achieved for 
us, Only a widely enlightened people, however, can insure the perma- 
nence of what farseeing men haye started to accomplish in developing 
the power of chemistry through research in every domain which chem- 
istry touches. + 

The general public should realize that in the support of great 
chemical-research laboratories of universities and technical schools it 
will be sustaining important centers from which the science which 
improves podarte abolishes waste, establishes new industries, and 
preseryes life may reach out helpfully into all the activities of our 
great Nation that are dependent on the transformation of matter. 

For the story of scientific achievements is the greatest epic the world 
has even known, and, like the great national epics of bygone ages, 
should quicken the life of the Nation by a realization of its powers und 
a picture of its possibilities. 


Gepanny 3 great success in her manufacturing enterprises was 
due, to a large extent, to ber scientific research, and especially 
was this so in the organic chemical industry. There are many 
instances on record of her scientific discoveries reflecting di- 
rectly industrial advancement and achievement. I will mention 
but one. Through her research, I am told, synthetic artificial 
rubber was discovered, the fact that aniline oil had a remark- 
able effect in reducing the time of vulcanizing from 4 to 8 
hours donn to 30 minutes, with the result that 4 to S hours 
were saved in time and wear and tear on the vulcanizing 
machinery. 

Aniline oil is used by the large rubber-tire manufacturers. 
Tires are costly enough, but had it not been for this discovery, 
the price would be almost prohibitive. 

Does any student of economics suppose that Germany will not 
now sacrifice millions in the endeavor to break down any tariff 
wall we may erect and, by underselling, seek to wipe out our 
competition? Should she succeed in destroying the Anrerican 
dye industry, then she will make up her losses by exacting enor- 
mous prices from those of our manufacturers—representing 
three and one-half billions of products—that rely solely on dye 
and coal-tar products for the continuance of their industries? 

The dye manufacturers of the country on whom rests the re- 
sponsibility of completing the full line of dyes which America 
needs must devote their whole thought and available resources 
to developing these new lines without haying to stand the open 
competition, which it is admitted, will come from Germany if 
the products which they have already learned to manufacture 
must be subjected to such competition. 

The purpose of the dye clauses in the peace treaty is not to 
provide the allied and associated powers with adequate dye sup- 


plies, but is to prevent reprisals on the part of Germany against 
those countries which are trying to develop a self-sustaining dye 
industry, in case Germany should attempt to withhold from 
those countries certain needed dyestuffs not yet manufactured 
in the new plants. x 

As evidence of Germauy’s ability and determination to get 
back the markets of the world it is a well-known fact that 
within two months she has succeeded in landing in one day in 
Brazil approximately seven months’ supplies of dyestuffs for 
that country, í 

The Brazilian agent of one of the largest members of the 
German cartel recently stated that at the termination of the 
war he got in touch with the German company to know whether 
he could continue his old agency and what prices of dyes would 
be, and requested shipments of certain colors. The company 
in question replied that they were sending what they figured 
would be a suitable supply for Brazil; that they knew nothing 
about the prices; that he was free to sell them at such figures 
as was necessary to obtain and to deduct 20 per cent for conr- 
mission for himself and deposit the balance te their credit in 
a named bank. 

Germany needs the markets of the United States and will 
stop at nothing to regain them. 

Further evidence of the need of this legislation immediately 
lies in the fact that those who represent in this country to-day 
the German monopoly of dyestuffs are intensively and openly 
active in their efforts to defeat this legislation and thus regain 
their markets before the American industry can be rounded out. 

The delay in this legislation is injurious to all dye manufac- 
turers in America, but those manufacturers with the largest 
resources can best stand the losses due to this delay. It is 
the small manufacturer with limited resources who is already 
being severely strained by delay. The question of his continued 
operations is largely involved in the matter of prompt and 
definite assurance from the Congress that the American indus- 
try is to be thoroughly safeguarded. Perhaps the best answer 
to the fear of monopoly through this legislation, expressed by 
some of the Senators, is to be found in the fact that a bill 
along this line has been advocated by 40 of the manufacturers 
of dyes and intermediates making over 95 per cent of the total 
produced in this country. 

Most of the companies have invested every dollar of profit in 
plant and apparatus, which will be practically valueless if 
proper legislation be not enacted to support this industry for 
a sufficient time to enable it to eflicieutly compete with Ger- 
many. 

This is an industry where the plant cost is much higher than 
most other industries, and, as a matter of fact, the value of the 
annual production is less than the investment. For example, 
the total amount already inyested in this country is approxi- 
mately $100,000,000; value of the total production of these 
plants in 1918 is given in the United States Tariff Commission 
Bulletin No. 11, 1918, $62,026,390. Some of these plants had 
not then, and as a matter of fact have not yet, reached a stage 
of development where they show a profit. The total profits of 
all plants, 1918, amounted to a fraction less than 10 per cent 
on the entire investment, As against this, the dividends of 
the three largest German manufacturers for the 25 years pre- 
ceding 1914 averaged 28 per cent. 

Attention is called to page 80 of the dyestuffs hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Finance. I quote: 

The American dyestuf industry has grown from nothing to a 
large industry iu less than four years and has shown itself worthy of 
every aid and encouragement. Though hampered by lack of man 
supplies and the diversion of its personnel and facilities to war activi- 
ties, the industry produced 45,977.246 pounds of dyes alone in 1917 
and 56,464,446 pounds in 1918. The average selling price per pound 
for the production in 1917 was $1.26 and for 1918, $1.07. (Bee arif 
Commission Report, 1918, Dyestuffs and related coal-tar chemicals.) 
It is doubtful if any other industry can show a decrease in selling price 
during this period of ever-increasing cost of raw materials and labor, 
and it may stated with certainty that this reduction was accom- 

lished through chemical efficiencies and healthy domestic competition. 
igures are not yet available for 1919, but there is every indication of 
still further progress in this respect. 

Since this testimony was offered it las been ascertained that 
the average price of all American dyestuffs over the year 1919 
was approximately 84 cents per pound. It is noteworthy that 
these successive reductions in price were made during a period 
when this new industry enjoyed what was in effect complete 
protection from foreign competition and at a time when prac- , 
tically without exception every manufacturing enterprise in the 
United States showed higher raw-material and labor costs. 

The question was asked in previous debate how after-the-war 
prices had compared with war prices. The following statement, 
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taken from Dr. Matthew’s report in the House hearings, is 
informative: 


Substantia! progress has been made in ređucing costs in many inter- 
mediates, for example, beta naphthol, an important intermediate, 


Prices, 


July to December, 1915, about $2. 00 
January to June, 1916, about — 1.50 
duly to December, 1916, about ĩũ„:; 1. 01 
January to June, 1917, about. . 751 
July to December, 1917, about-.--2.-_-_-_ u 812 
4anuary to June, 1918, abont- ü ĩͤũĩ1„n%„ꝛ 624 
July to December, 1918, about__-__________---__-_-____.. — 834 
January to April, 1919, about SSCS ES RES Gan «2 


The present price is about 40 cents per pound, which is equiva- 
lent to 27 cents per pound if based on the prewar price of raw 
materials, and on this product also yields are being continuously 
improved, 

When we entered the war and the German dye patents became 
available to American manufacturers many people presumed 
that now the production of dyes was going to be an easy thing; 
we had the patents, and all we had to do was just go ahead and 
follow the recipe given. Nothing is more erroneous than this 
impression. The Chemical Foundation in acquiring these pat- 
ents for American industries—the acquisition of the patents on 
these products—merely gave the right to make them; the ability 
to make them has to be developed by long research and investi- 
gation. Remember this was an entirely new enterprise to our 
chemists and our manufacturers; they were not as yet skilled 
in the art. Trying to make a dyestuff by following the instruc- 
tions of a German patent would be very much the same as if one 
of you gentlemen was asked to make biscuits to-morrow morn- 
ing and you got a cookbook and followed the required recipe. 

You could follow that recipe- word for word in everything it 
tells you, and you would make the biscuits; but unless you were 
an experienced cook and had made biscuits often before in order 
to become skilled in the art, I doubt if even your wife would 
be willing to eat the biscuits; yet biscuits have been made for 
centuries. Nor can you say that this is the fault of the Ameri- 
can chemist—the German chemist had to learn how to do these 
things—it took him 40 or 50 years to learn how. Take the ex- 
ample of indigo; the German chemists—and the most brilliant 
ones they had—spent years in learning how to make this dye. 
After 17 years of laboratory work they spent 40 years in experi- 
menting on a small-plant scale, and they scrapped one plant 
after another as they learned how to do it. One company alone 
spent several millions of dollars in this preliminary development 
work on indigo before they had this dye on the market for use. 
Mr. Dow, the chemical manufacturer of Midland, Mich., made 
up his mind that he wished to make indigo. When he started 
he knew nothing of dyestuffs, but in less than two years he had 
indigo on the market and for the past two years he has been 
turning out this dye, equal to anything the Germans produced, 
but not yet made nearly so cheaply. 

The United States Census of Manufactures, 1914, shows in- 
dustries directly and indirectly dependent on dyestuffs, showing 
a total of 67,585 establishments, 2,143,642 persons employed, 
$4,366,213,000 capital invested, and $5,700,636,000 value of 
products. 

In the table embodying the digest of the dyestuff census Dr. 
Matthews showed a growth between 1917 and 1918. 

In 1917 there were 190 firms reporting the manufacture of 
coal-tar chemicals, and in 1918, 215; in 1917 there 1,783 chem- 
ically trained men employed; in 1918, 2,233. 

The amount spent on research work in 1917 was $2,500,000, 
and in 1918 $4,500,000. 

The very remarkable growth in the development of inter- 
mediates and of dyes as well as certain specific colors and 
chemical products are set forth in the table. 

The increase in the number of the intermediates was from 
103 in 1917 to 175 in 1918, and in the number of dyes manu- 
factured 178 in 1917 and 313 in 1918. 

The junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] touched upon 
the subject of a monopoly. In answer to his query, I call at- 
tention to the report of the United States Tariff Commission 
on dyes and related coal-tar chemical, 1918, at page 21. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert as a part of my 
remarks the report of United States Tariff Commission on 
dyes and related coaltar chemicals, relating to the German 
Cartel, the corporation which has controlled the German dye 
industry. It is very short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION ON DYES AND RELATED 
COAL-TAR CHEMICALS, 1918. 

When the American industry is viewed as a whole, its organization 

is seen to lack an important element of strength that adds greatly 

to the competitive power of foreign producers. We refer to the con- 


tal and centralization of control which is a marked 


centration of ca’ 
feature of the industry abroad. Even before the war there were in 


rdly necessar 
to enumerate them here. It should be potas out, reste that — 


ti 

is desirable that the scope of their activities should be extended as 
widely as possible; improvements and inventions have come and will 
continue to come in such quick succession that the industry as a whole 
should benefit by sario them . for 

in it, and that every plant should have the financial strength Shen 
will enable it to put in the new and scrap the old equipment and 


processes. 

The Tariff Commissio ishes t 
industrial. in ey ragg but it feels Sonia DF 3 ek 
Sala An tha United BINEN era lone peeparek toc mmterentiona coe, 

it 
en = the highly centralized organizations that agp fees in 

TO} 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Suggestion has been made that 
Germany is so crippled from lack of raw materials and labor 
conditions, deprived by a reparation commission of 50 per cent 
of her output—which I shall refer to later—that we need have 
no fear of German competition in the immediate future. + 

I am not convinced of the soundness of the argument of the 
statesmen who preach Germany’s impotence and weakness at 
the present time; I am not convinced of Germany’s inability to 
“come back.” England, France, and the United States under- 
estimated Germany's strength and her recuperative powers 
before the war, and as a result of this stupidity, neglect, and 
indifference there are 10,000,000 men in their graves and 20,- 
000,000 wounded and crippled hobbling through the world. 

I am suspicious of Germany yet, and whether I am right or 
wrong in that conclusion I believe it is a crime for us to take 
chances whether we have evidence or not of Germany's present 
ability fer industrial recuperation. 

What is Germany’s policy and what is her present position? 
I present the meager evidence at hand. 

The following report, dated November 5, 1918, has been re- 
ceived by the naval intelligence office from a reliable source in 
Denmark and is interesting in shedding some light on the pres- 
ent condition of the dyestuff industry in Germany: 

During the firms h arisen here in the 
tral 28 . shall ment CODO NBI with Gov 
ernment subsidy and protection, will endeavor to dispute the leader- 

in the world’s markets which we have obtained after years of labor 

efforts. We must be armed for this fight, and it seems to that 
there is no better way of doing this than by an amaigamation of our 
home industry along the broadest lines. 

In order to protect the improvements obtained through science and 
practice in chemicals, and above all in colors, one well-informed expert 

that foreign countries should not be given the newest colors for 
their own use for a long time, but that the man dye manufacturers 
should work hand in hand with the German textile industry and pro- 
duce finished colored ucts, the imitation of which, at least for a 
certain period, would impossible abroad. | 


I also wish to read from a letter of one of my constit- 
uents, Mr. F. Herbert Chamberlain, now president of the 
Heydon Chemical Co., of Garfield, N. J., a former German 
concern, now Americanized, and Mr. Chamberlain having 
become president. He wrote me on September 20, 1919, fol- 
lowing his return from a visit to Germany. I read this to 
counteract the impression that is being given out that Germany 
is not industrially prepared to compete with the United States 
and to show that she is prepared; that she has large stocks of 
dyes which will be released, large stocks even beyond those that 
will be turned over to the reparations commission. Mr. Chun: 
berlain said: 

During my vacation I availed myself of the privilege of visiting the 
chemical plants of the Farbenfabriken vorm. Frederick Bayer at 
Leverkusen, and Badische Anilin usd Soda Fabrik at Ludwigshafen, 
and beg to assure you that I was astounded at the magnitude of the 
plants in n. One had heard so much in regard to the un- 
satisfactory labor conditions in Germany since the revolution: that 
damage had been done to these plants by the allied armies; and that 
these plants were under the contro! of the interallied council, that these 
three plants were carefully observed during my visit. 

In regard to the Bayer. plant, which covers 600 and 650 
acres, the management stated that they had 8,000 employees, 300 
chemists, and a clerical force of 2,500 men. It seems to be quite 
evident that this statement was fictitious, especially after our talk 
with the officiais representing the British Government. The indica- 
tions are that they are employing double this number—approximately 
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the same number of men as the Badische Anilin plant referred to 


W. 

The Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik plant covers 750 to 800 acres. 
The management stated that they were employing 16,000 workmen, 250 
chemists, and a clerical force of between 1,800 and 2,000 men. The 
prewar hourly rate for operative labor was M. O. 50, equivalent at a 
prewar rate to spares ey. 12 cents per hour, and the factory op- 
erated on 12-hour shifts ‘o-day the hourly rate is M. 2.50, which 
is <q errs at the present rate of exchange to N 9 cents 
per hour, and their hours have been reduced from 12 to 8 hour. shifts. 

In walking through the various sections of the two companies one 
is impressed with the apparent satisfaction of the workmen, their 
industrious intent, and one can not see any outside indications of dis- 
satisied conditions, and from what I saw. the companies are manufactur- 
ing dyes and intermediates on three S-hour shifts per day. oa peo gv 
are heavily loaded, and the only inference is that as England has 
barred the receipt of any of these dyes and intermediates for the 
next 10 pen the Germans are looking forward to * their 

roduets this country. Outside of the fact that the Bri Army 

ave one man stationed at the Bayer plant, whose main function js 
to supply data to the Interallied council, there is no apparent control 
of what this company is manufacturing, with the result that the plant 
5 working at full force and there is no sign of any destruction caused by 


e war. 
At the Badische plant my observation extended over a longer period 
of time and their dye and intermediate sections are working at full 
force, and I understand from the French officials in charge that their 
warehouses are full of dyes, intermediates, and pharmaceuticals. At 
this. plant I also noticed that they were putting up new buildings, 

In talking with the business men of the occupied area—bankers, 
merchants. and laborers—I was greatly im roesai with the general 
tone of satisfaction. The shops were well filled with goods, the people 
in fine pyysicn? condition, with the exception that in the poorer quar- 
ters the children looked somewhat anemic, and I came back fully con- 
vinced that unless our Government not only gives the chemical industry 
a proper tariff protection, but in addition some licensing method that 
will prevent the Germans from dumping their commodities in this 
country, that it will be death to the industry and mean that the last 
four years’ effort, not only in time but investment, made by the 
C and scientists of our country will have been 
of no avail. 

We do not seem to realize that the chemical industry has to com- 
pete with the low rate of 2 9 cents per hour per day as 
compared with our 40 cent 50 cent rate, which you will appreciate 
is an enormous difference to overcome, and as near as I can ascertain 
from the French and British officials the feeling is most prevalent 
that the German chemical manufacturers themselves started this 
revolution with the main idea that while it would mean a small 
increase in wages which they would be compelled to give their laborers, 
this would be a mere bagatelle compared with what they hoped to 
gain by such a method, and that they could use: these artificial dis- 
turbances in wrenching concessions from the council of five in Paris. 

In June there occurred a meeting between the management of an 
important chemical manufacturing concern near Dusseldorf and a dele- 
gation of their laborers: The delegates asked for an increase of 50 

fenigs over the 2 marks which they are 3 being paid. These 

res were equivalent to 123 cents at the rate of exchange prevailing 
at that time. It was interesti to note the attitude o men 
who were as deferential as they behaved before the war. They stated 
the reasons for their request, giving the price of food, and altogether 
made a very good case for themselves. Their management conceded 
half of what 1 5 asked for, whereupon the delegates expressed their 
profound gratitude to the management for having yielded to them and 
promitea to increase their efforts so that the company would not be the 
osers but the gainers by their concession. 

Wherever I had opportyaities of interviewing either employers or 
employees I found a similar situation. The men are willing to work 
at any wage which provides them with the bare necessities of life, 
and I was greatly impressed with the energetic manner in which they 
were working throughout the various plants I visited. You will r 
that the rate asked for by men was only 123 cents per hour, at 
the rate of exchange at the time. At to-day’s rate of exchange the 
rate asked for would be equivalent to the rate of 8 cents per hour, 
8 this is the situation the industry in this country has to face 
o- day. 

Reviewing the situation, we find that England is prepared to manu- 
facture not only practically all of the intermediates but also the bulk 
of the finished dyes and pharmaceuticals to cover both her in 
and surgical req ments, and, as you are aware, has put into. practice 
legislation that will prevent the dumping of dyes, interm es, and 
pharmaceuticals in the British domain. This protection is vested in 
a licensing committee, which has full power to grant or refuse licens- 

and fix charges on such licensing. 

bere ara large stocks of dyes and. pharmaceuticals ready to be 
shipped out of the country, with the United States as their destina- 
tion, as 5 from a statement made by the United States consul 
general in Zurich, who pointed out the large number of ts 
all necessary negotiations with the object of shipping to erica su 
goods as soon as the requirements of the cate of ori were re- 
moved, and that the consulate was flooded with be es ns for the 
tek certificates to coyer such shipments. This situation, I assume, 

e has already reported to our Government. 


Mr. President, at this point I ask leave to insert a petition 
signed by over 4,500 workmen of the Du Pont factory in Salem 
County, N. J., urging that legislation be enacted in order that 
the industry may be continued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission is granted. 

The petition referred to is as follows: 


Resolution adopted by the nen? ear bc at the dye works Novem- 
r 0 . 

Whereas the 4,500 employees of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. at its 

— dye works in em County, N. J., have o an employees’ 
conference plan, which, briefly, is as follows: The employees of each 
department of said works elect representatives who meet with other 
representatives named by the management in u eral works con- 
ference to discuss and promote matters of mutual interest and benefit 
to employee and employer; and 
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the Senate of he United States, and 


uence 


d dye 
works; and 
Whereas recent experience has emphasized the national importance in 
times of stress of the existence of such basic industries as the dye 
industry is destined to become under adequate protection: 


Now, therefore, upon motion made, duly seconded and unanimously 
adopted, it was 

Resolved by the works conference of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours c 
1 — the dye works, Sal County, N. J., That this body, on behalf 
9 


y and their fa: 
hacen Ia; authorizes and cted to communicate with 
and ELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, urging that these Senators vote 
for this bill, and that they furthermore use their efforts and influence 
toward its enactment, and to forward copies of this resolution to each 
of the Members of the House of Representatives from New Jersey for 
their information, 
E. A. Tracy, 


Secretary of the: Works Conference. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. TI also ask to have inserted a copy 
of a resolution adopted by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce urging Congress to enact legislation to protect the pivotal 
industries created during the recent war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ordered, without ob- 
jection. 5 

The resolution referred to is as follows: 


(Copy of declaration as prepared and recommended by the: resolutions 
co! tte at the eighth annual convention of the C ber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, April 29, 1920, and adopted by 
unanimous vote of all the delegates in attendance, ‘ollowing was 
meant to apply to the indus which develo; as the result of the 
war and without mentioning any rticular division of manufacture, 
though the phraseology led as closely as possible to the chemical indus- 
try and its branches, more particularly organic chemistry.) 


Resolution 10. 
PIVOTAL INDUSTRIES. 

Conditions brought upon us by the European war and our national 
necessities after we entered the war made it of the est public 
importance that_certain industries should at once be developed in the 
United States, investments of capital and skill have been placed 
in such industries. me of them are of vital necessity to the national 
defense and the national welfare, and at the same time are capable of 
adding to our national resources, Such industries should be sustained, 
Since the armistice there has now been opportunity to survey indus- 
tries developed during the war and to ascertain those which confer the 
national benefits mentioned. Congress is asked to 1 with legisla- 
tion which will assure the continuance of these erican’ industries. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I believe it is the 
manifest duty of Congress to establish at once a national policy 
to protect the dye and coal-tar products industry in the United 
States and to enable the manufacturers of this country to make 
their arrangements to procure and invest the necessary capital 
for experimentation and to retain the expert chemists and 
artisans necessary for continuing their war-time activities for 
America’s markets. 

The question is asked, Why the need of an embargo, why 
this blockade of our ports against Germany and this industry?” 
Embargoes, I admit, are generally distasteful to those who be- 
lieve jn fair competition and impartial rivalry. Yet in no 
other line of business do the same conditions exist that prevail 
in this industry. The dye and coal-tar industry is one to which 
our manufacturers had not given their devoted attention prior 
to the war, while Germany, with 40 years of preparation, of re- 
search and scientific experimentation, had been in supreme con- 
trol, and the remainder of the world had been absolutely sub- 
servient and submissive to that control. We are now fighting 
40 years of German preparedness, 

While we have, it is true, during the war, due to the tem- 
porary embargo, won a preliminary skirmish, our industrial 
troops are untrained, and we must entrench for an extended 
period if we are to go forth eventually and meet in open com- 
petition the industrial veterans of Germany. Time is the essen- 
tial factor. Forty years of research and experimentation by 
German scientists and artisans can not be met in a few short 
months of preparation. 

Capital has not a reputation for timidity in this country. 
American enterprise is courageous and is willing to take a 
chance, providing that chance is an even one; but it is not 
fair for us in this Congress to expect the American manufac- 
turer to hazard millions of his capital and also expect him to 
fight in the dark without giving him the opportunity to make the 
n research, so that American chemists and scientists 
may study and experiment, in order to meet the competition 
growing out of Germany’s 40 years of previous experience, 
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That is the reason industrial captains are anxious to have 
time to develop fully this industry in the United States, with 
a view to the Nation’s protection and her prosperity as well. 
They do not ask 40 years’ congressional support and protection. 
They did ask 15. We have given 3 in this bill. In my opinion, 
8 years is too short. These manufacturers, these chemists, and 
these artisans should have at least 5 years in which to perfect 
their program for meeting and defeating the chemists and 
artisans of Germany who have been trained for nearly half a 
century. I shall offer an amendment extending the time to 5 
years. After that period shall have elapsed these manufactur- 
ers can develop the American industry and increase American 
prosperity, and then will be willing, I am sure, to have the em- 
bargo lifted and the tariff abolished, facing Germany in open 
competition, confident that the result will be the “survival of 
the fittest,” and the fittest will be the American industry. 

If we believe in legislating to retain our commercial inde- 
pendence, if we believe that it is wise for Congress to pass 
measures for national defense, then the enactment of this law 
becomes a matter of patriotic duty. 

My interest in this bill is, first, that the United States shall 
sustain and safeguard the industries that are essential to our 
industrial supremacy and necessary for the national defense, 
the safety of the country, and the prosperity of all of her 
citizens. 

We would be derelict in our duty as Senators were we to 
allow a peace to be consummated and Germany permitted to 
regain on this continent the control and monopoly of dyes and 
coal-tar products which she formerly enjoyed, thus placing our- 
selves once more in her power and subservient to her will. 

Some have hinted that we will create a monopoly and unfairly 
protect certain corporations in this country. This bill does not 
create a monopoly. But it does safeguard and preserve the 
knowledge and science, the genius and achievement, the energy 
and experience, gained during the war. 

Have we forgotten the lessons of the war? Have we forgotten 
the sacrifice made by reason of our lack of preparedness? Have 
we forgotten the helpless condition with which we would have 
been confronted had not England and France held Germany 
back long enough to allow us to make the explosives and ma- 
terials which she had formerly controlled and monopolized? Is 
the memory of this episode fading from view? 2 

My secondary interest in this bill is due to the fact that in 
my State there are industries which manufactured large quanti- 
ties of the dyes and coal-tar products. consumed in this country 
during the war. Those industries mobilized for war, and now 
desire to. mobilize for peace, and will be ever ready, should the 
peace and safety of the United States and civilization of the 
world again be menaced, to mobilize, and mobilize quickly, to 
assist in safeguarding the Nation and the world. 

I am an insurance man, and am applying the knowledge of 30 
years of experience. Thinking, perhaps, that I might qualify as 
an expert, I testify that this bill is an insurance for peace. 

My added interest in this bill is to give the workingmen of 
my State and other States where this industry is harbored 
continued employment, so that their toil may contribute to 
the prosperity not only of my State but of the country at large. 

I think that my first duty is to my country, and it is my 
duty as a Senator in this body to legislate for those who must 
follow, to safeguard their interests and protect their futúfe by 
learning and profiting by the lessons given through the horrible 
experience of the war. 

I scout the sentiment expressed on this floor that this bill 
will establish a monopoly in America. I challenge anyone to 
show that any combination exists to control the American 
market at the expense of the consumer through the enactment 
of this bill, 

Keen rivalry and business competition will exist here in 
America for the trade of the American consumer, but if even 
remotely such a monopolistic evil should creep in, we have 
ample laws on the statute books to protect the public against 
such abuses. 

Again, my interest in this bill is because of the belief that it 
will retain an industry in this country that we have legitimately 
captured, not by force of arms but by our energy, our genius, 
and our ingenuity, and that it will foster, encourage, and pro- 
mote such industry. I believe that the policy reflected in this 
legislation will inure to the benefit of all American citizens, 
I know it will not be for the benefit of citizens of Germany. 

Let us not get confused, Senators, between the two schools 
of thought in this Chamber. This bill does not involve the ques- 
tion of free trade or protection; it does not involve the ques- 
tion of Democratic or Republican policies; it involves the great 
policy and issue of America first. 


I am not afraid to proclaim from the housetops that I want 
the American manufacturer and business man to prosper and 
make reasonable profits. I do have such a desire, and I do 
not apologize for it. I am not suspicious of the American busi- 
ness man or the American manufacturer or of his honesty or 
integrity of purpose any more than I am suspicious of the 
cotton farmer of the South, the wheat farmer of the West, the 
miner of the Northwest, or the workingman of all sections of 
America. Let them all prosper and succeed. 

But I am still suspicious of the resourcefulness, the selfish- 
ness, the cupidity, and intrigue of the scientist and manufac- 
turer of Germany. I do not want to return to that humiliating 
period which existed before the war, when the color of the 
dresses of the women of America, the shades of their stockings, 
the color scheme of their shirt waists, when the leather in our 
chairs, the stripes in our clothing, the rubber in our automobile 
tires, the tint of the curtains at our windows, the paint on our 
houses, the color of our carpets, yes, even the red and blue in 
our Star-Spangled Banner, bore everlasting evidence that their 
ingredients were made in Germany. 

Rely on Germany for all these articles? Never in my life, 
while I have the breath to vote against it! Some may wish 
this. Not I. Nor am I going to keep a pile of bricks under 
my desk to throw at the business men of this country. 

This policy has been followed too long. It has destroyed 
our railroad system, driven our merchant marine from the seas, 
impaired our finances, slackened our spirit, limited our power, 
and dimmed our industrial prestige. 

It is easy to be a demagogue, but it is hard to stand against 
public opinion when it is misguided and in error. While the 
voice of the demagogue has been heard in the land, we have 
been neglecting the interests of America. But England has 
been frowning on radicalism, frowning on distrust and sus- 
picion of her business and manufacturing industries, working 
zealously to restore and rebuild her power in commerce and 
industry by leaps and bounds, and is capturing trade in every 
mart of the world—trade that is ours by all economic laws— 
while we have been sleeping at the helm. 

Let us forget any sectional interests. I am for America’s 
progress and her upbuilding in every corner of this broad land, 
in every one of her 48 States. I am for the supporting of our 
industries and our own resources, untinged by sectional selfish- 
ness or partisanship. There is time enough to talk politics on 
the stump, in the open where the air can cool our fevered brows 
and temper our fervid speech. Let us get down to business 
here in Congress and do business as Americans, loving one 
great country. 

No special privilege to Germany; equal rights to America” 
is my motto. 

In concluding my remarks I wish to say that it is my sincere 
belief that the enactment of this bill will firmly establish the 
dye and coal-tar products industry in the land, and that we 
will go forward untrammeled in peace-time pursuits as we did 
in war time. Its result will be American products produced by 
American workmen in American factories, sold to American 
consumers, and then supplied to the other markets of the world 
uphampered by unfair legislative restriction. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said: 

There is no limit to the greatness of the future before America, 
before our beloved land. But we can realize it only if we are Ameri- 
cans, if we are nationalists, with all the fervor of our hearts and all 
the wisdom of our brains. We can serve the world at all only if we 
serve America first and best. 

We must work along our own national lines in every field of 
achievement. We must feel in the Moet Farge) Gh of our being that our 
loyalty is due only to America, and that it is not diluted by loyalty 
for any other ration or all other nations on the face of the earth. 

Only thus shall we fit ourselves really to serve other nations, to 
refuse ourselves to wrong them, and to refuse to let them do wrong or 
suffer wrong, 

To thine own land be true, and it must follow as the night the day, 
thou canst not then be false to any land. 
` Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Ashurst Fall Lodge Smith, Ariz. 
Ball Fernald McNary Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Moses Smoot 
Capper Gerry Nelson 3 
Chamberlain Gronna New Sutherland 
Curtis Harris Page Thomas 

ial Harrison Phipps Trammell 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Pomerene Underwood 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Watson 
Elkins King a Sheppard 


1920. 


Mr. DIAL. My colleague [Mr. Surra of South Carolina] is 
detained on offcial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. ‘There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, it is very evident that a 
quorum can not readily be obtained this afternoon; I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 3, 1920, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, May 1, 1920. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, humbly and reverently we bow in Thy 
holy presence and would drink deeply from the fountain of life, 
be refreshed, purified, strengthened for the duties of the new 
month which dawns upon us; that we may think deeply, act 
wisely, patriotically; that good government may have its sway 
and stand the test of all opposition, to the glory and honor of 
Thy holy name. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, H. R. 13807; and pending that I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for general debate be equally divided between the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and myself. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate be equally divided, 
half to be controlled by himself and half by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, has any time for 
general debate been fixed? 

Mr, GOOD. There has been so much demand for general 
debate that in conversation with the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns] it appeared to be the best plan to let the general 
debate run to-day without limit, and then, when we go into 
Committee of the Whole on Monday or Tuesday, or whenever 
we next take up the bill, debate can be limited. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 13807) making appropriations for sundry 
eivil of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
chen 80, 1921, and for other purposes, with Mr. ANDERSON in the 
chair. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Ertiorr]. [Applause.] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, for some time past there has 
been a pernicious effert on the part of some publicity source 
to make the people of this country believe that the Congress 
has not been doing its full duty to the disabled discharged 
soldiers of the late war by way of furnishing them adequate 
hospital facilities necessary to restore them to health and to 
care for those who are destined at an early date to make the 
supreme sacrifice for their country. One article circulated by 
a news agency was to the effect that 72,000 soldiers who had 
become insane during their service in the late war had been 
neglected by Congress, and that none of these insane men had 
been provided with hospital treatment. 

I do not know the name of the pernicious liar who started 
this report, but I do know that the report is not true. IAp- 
plause.] It is unfortunately true, however, that there are, 
according to the report of the Public Health Service made to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds February 7, 
1920, 10,162 of what are termed neuro-psychiatric patients 
who will need hospital attention under the supervision of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance during the next two years. 
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These men are suffering from various kinds of mental troubles, 
from mild derangements to violent insanity, and, to use a term 
invented by the soldiers during the war, from “shell shock.“ 
Although many of these patients had little or no experience at 
the front, and may have been suffering from slight mental or 
nervous disorders at the time they enlisted, their troubles have 
been aggravated by exposure and by disease contracted while 
in the Army. Had they never been in the service they would 
have been classed as insane. 

The Public Health Service further reports that it will need 
for tubercular patients within the next two years 12,183 beds, 
and for general and surgical cases 4,538 beds, making the 
total number of beds needed during that period 26,883, which 
number will be further reduced by 1,835 beds which are pro- 
vided for in public act 326, making a total number of beds 
needed in public hospitals by the Public Health Service 25,048. 
(See hearing ‘No. 19, Public Buildings and Grounds Committee, 
Feb. 7, 1920, p. 28.) z 

The discharged disabled soldiers of the late war who are 
entitled to hospital treatment are under the supervision of the 
Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, who, under the 
law, can send such patients to the Public Health Service hos- 
pitals, to the National Soldiers’ Homes, or to private hospitals 
for treatment, at his option. 

The War Department has at its command more beds than 
it needs for the use of the Army at this time, but after a sol- 
dier is discharged he is no longer entitled, under the law, to be 
sent to an Army hospital The Secretary of War, however, 
has turned over to the Public Health Service 21 hospitals which 
the Public Health Service is now using. These hospitals have 
space for 16,690 patients. (See hearing No. 21, Public Build- 
ings and Grounds Committee. Evidence of the Hon. N. D. 
Baker, Secretary of War.) The Secretary of War further 
testified that he had no other hospitals which he could turn 
over to the Public Health Service, but on cross-examination 
he admitted that Fort Meade, in South Dakota, and Fort Mc- 
Kenzie, in Wyoming, two substantial Army posts, had been 
vacated for some years with the exception of having a very few 
soldiers stationed in them to act as caretakers. 

The Secretary of War also said that owing to the fact that 
under the Army reorganization bill the Army might be in- 
creased there was a possibility the War Department would need 
these two posts, but that he was ready to give a revocable per- 
mit for their use to the Public Health Service for the care of 
neuropsychiatric cases. These posts could be arranged for ap- 
proximately 2,000 patients and save the taxpayers many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

There are now 10 National Soldiers’ Homes in this country, 
which were built to provide for the disabled and homeless vet- 
erans of our wars. These homes are in convenient and ideal 
locations throughout the country and they have a capacity for 
approximately 21,000 beds. They have at this time 10,000 
vacant beds, which are available for the use of the soldiers and 
sailors of the late war. I am informed by Gen. George H. 
Wood, president of the board of governors for these homes, 
that the veterans of the Civil War who are now being cared 
for in these homes are quite old and many of them are very 
feeble and that 10 per cent of them died during the last fiscal 
year. He also said that the number of vacant beds in these 
homes was steadily increasing. He said that they have in all 
of these homes adequate and competent medical and surgical 
staffs and that the veterans have been cared for in a most 
satisfactory manner for over 50 years. Gen. Wood said that 
four of these National Soldiers’ Homes are now used for the 
care of tubercular patients. He said that the locations of 
these institutions are ideal for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Gen. Wood also said that each of these homes is provided with 
adequate heating, lighting, power, and water supply plants, so 
that additional buildings can be constructed, if necessary, and 
added to any one of the institutions, at a minimum cost per bed, 
for hospital purposes. 

‘The Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance has ex- 
amined some of the National Soldiers’ Homes and has said 
that it would be a shame to not use them to their fullest ca- 
pacity for the care of patients who could be satisfactorily 
treated in them. 


It has been estimated by the Public Health Service that it 
will cost $3,250 per bed to provide hospitals such as it desires 
to build. The 10000 vacant beds in our National Soldiers’ 
Homes should be used at once, for this would save the country 
more than $30,000,000; and by providing additional buildings 
at these homes, where we have the land and the equipment, we 
would save many more millions of dollars in the construction 
of hospitals. 
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One of the grievous faults of the United States Government 
has been the duplication of services in the various departments. 
For instance, the Government has at this time ample hospital 
facilities to provide for all the cases which the Government is 
under obligation to care for if we could bring the control of all 
these institutions under one governing head. But, in the 
meantime, while awaiting the millenium in governmental affairs 
it is our duty to proceed to take care of the boys whe gave up 
so much for their country in the late war, and we are going to 
do it. As I said before, the Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance is charged by law with the care of discharged 
‘disabled soldiers and sailors of the late war. He can utilize 
the National Soldiers’ Homes; the Public Health Service hos- 
pitals and private hospitals for their treatment. Under the pro- 
visions of the sundry civil bill now under consideration the 
director has placed at his disposal the sum of $46,000,000 with 
authority to use the same for enlarging National Soldiers’ 
Homes and providing them with additional equipment; he has 
authority to build additional hospitals for the Public Health 
Service and to lease private hospitals, So by utilizing this ap- 
propriation and the 10,000 vacant beds now available and by 
taking over Fort Meade and Fort McKenzie he will be ade- 
quately prepared to discharge our obligations to these worthy 
men. 

As soon as it can be done it is highly desirable that the vari- 
ous institutions of our Government be reorganized in such a 
manner that we can avoid duplication of service and division of 


authority, especially in the most important matter of discharg- | 


ing our obligations to our soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LAZARO. I quite agree with the gentleman that every- 
thing is being done that could possibly be done to relieve these 
men, those who are mentally deranged and those who have ac- 
quired disease; but does not the gentleman think that it is the 
duty of the Government to use every available bed, so that these 
men who are sick, whether mentally deranged or whether they 
have acquired disease, can be given treatment in the very be- 
ginning? A good many of these cases, if they are treated in the 
beginning, have a chance to get well, whereas if the treatment 
is delayed the trouble is likely to become permanent. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I ask unanimous consent that my time be 
extended five minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Indiana asks wnani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. In answer to the gentleman from Louisiana, 
I desire to say that I think it is the duty of the various depart- 
ments of the Government charged with the care of these men 
to utilize every available resource that we have for their care, 
and where we lack any hospital or other facility to take care 
of these men Congress should, and I think will, readily provide 
it as fast as it is needed. I think that in addition to some of 
the hospitals that we now have we need some for tubercular 
patients, because they have to be segregated, to keep the infec- 
tion away from patients of other classes. As nearly as I can 
tind out, we need in this country another hospital for the insane, 
to take care of the violent insane from this war. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman realizes, too, that these cases 
must be treated in the very beginning—that is, the mentally de- 
ranged and the tubercular patients, in order to haye a chance 
to get well. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; and it is not going to be to their interest 
to wait two years to build fireproof hospitals before we begin 
their treatment. We ought to utilize at once everything that 
we now have. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Reavis]. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, the condition of my throat 
this morning will not permit me to elaborate on the proposition 
I have in mind, but a matter has been called to my attention 
that I thought should be called to the attention of the House, 
I think we are all in sympathy with the propaganda of the ad- 
ministration looking to economy on the part of the individual, 
to the utilization of those things that we have on hand, so far 
as possible, rather than the purchase of new material; the 
wearing of our old clothes, to contribute in some measure to the 
catching up with the great shortage in clothing that now exists, 
and other economies of similar nature. I had hoped, Mr. 
Chairman, that the administration in its conduct of the public 
business would harmonize its conduct with its propaganda, 


‘of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 


On page 8133, serial 6, part 1, of the testimony taken in that 
subdivision of the investigation of the expenditures in the War 
Department that has within its jurisdiction ordnance supplies, 
the testimony of one Mr. Worley, whose testimony, I under- 
stand, is not disputed in the reeerd, shows the purchase of 
2,551,087 sets of harness. 

The total purchases of horses and mules during the progress 
of the war was 395,000. These animals were purchased at 
different seasons, to repair the wastage and the losses by,death 
and sickness, so that the estimate is made that there were never 
more than 300,000 horses and mules in the service at any one 
time. For these we purchased two and one-half million sets 
of harness. When the war was over Col. Goetz, who had charge 
of these purchases, testified, on page 1410 of serial 8, part 2, 
that in addition to these sets of harness we had on hand 
1,800,000 pounds of black harness leather that had not yet 
been made up into harness, which was worth from 90 cents to 
$1 a pound. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
there? 

Mr. REAVIS. With pleasure. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman tell us in that connec- 
tion about how many horses and mules our War Department 
owns at this time? 

Mr. REAVIS. They tever owned more than 395,000. Those 
were the total purchases, but they never owned at any one 
time, according to the best estimates, more than 300,000 horses 
and mules. 

Mr. BLANTON. The papers in my State and district are 
heralding the fact now that the Government horse buyers are 
going from county to county to-day buying horses for the War 
Department, urgently pressing the people to bring their horses 
in to them in order that they may buy them. 

May I ask the distinguished gentleman who is a part of the 
majority of this Congress which controls legislation and con- 
trols the purse strings of the Treasury, why it is necessary in 
peace time when we now have so many horses and mules as we 
do for Government agents to go through the country and buy 
additional horses and nrules? 

Mr. REAVIS. I would be delighted to answer the gentleman 
if I knew, but may I refer him to the Secretary of War, who 
has this matter in charge? 

Mr. BLANTON. We furnish the money and they musi get 
the money from Congress, and the gentleman's party holds the 
purse strings. , 

Mr. REAVIS. I will say that if I were in control of the 
Committee-on Military Affairs of this House I would not only 
refuse to make the appropriation for such purchase, but I would 
incorporate in the bill a mandatory provision compelling them 
to sell the surplus harness, saddles, and leather they now 
have on hand. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The reason they give for buying horses 
and mules at-this time is that last fall they considered it better 
policy to sell off all the horses they could possibly spare; that it 
would be cheaper than to keep them through the winter. Then 
they propose to buy new horses in the spring. I am telling 
you what they say about it. We have provided for an increase 
in the Army and they haye to have the horses for the increased 
Army. 

Mr. BLANTON. That does not appeal to the very 
lightened and well-informed gentleman from Iowa, I take it. 

Mr. REAVIS. My idea was that they were purchasing extra 
horses so as to have sufficient horses for the harness they 
have on hand. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, on page 1406, 
series 6, part 2, the testimony of Col. Goetz is that for 106,000 
Cavalry horses they purchased 945,000 saddles, a little over 7 
saddles for every riding horse we had in the Army. 

The warehouses of this country are filled with harness and 
saddles and harness leather for which the farmers of this 
country are compelled to pay exorbitant prices because of the 
great shortage, and now the War Department has out a pro- 
posal that I hold in my hand for the purchase of more harness 
and more saddles. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 8 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. My recollection is that in the 
military appropriation bill we appropriated recently a million 
and a half dollars for the purchase of horses. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones] took the floor and opposed that ap- 
propriation. Why was the additional appropriation made? 

Mr. REAVIS. I was very much in accord with the position 
I can not answer 


Will the distinguished gentleman yield 


Will the gentleman yield? 


en- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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the gentleman. I have my ideas about it, and the more I get 
into it the more firmly I become grounded in these ideas. Let 
me call your attention to the character of the saddle and 
harness for which the War Department is now seeking bids. 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes, 

Mr. GARNER. These advertisements for bids are to be paid 
for out of the appropriation for the next fiscal year.. What 
attracts the attention of every Member of the House and the 
gentleman from Nebraska is that Congress, both Republicans 
and Democrats, but at least in control of the Republicans, have 
appropriated a million and a half dollars for additional horses, 
and I do not know how much in addition to that for other 
things, and if it was not for those appropriations these adver- 
tisements would not be in the paper. 

Mr. REAVIS. I want to say that this came before the 
passage of the military appropriation bill, It is dated March 
29, 1920, and has just been called to my attention, and that is 
the reason I call it to the attention of the House. The purchase 
is to be made on or before the 5th day of April. It is a past 
transaction that I am calling attention to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one further 
question ? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. In reply to what the distinguished gentleman 
said a moment ago regarding the situation, I want to say that 
I have seen a Government agent pay $150 for a plug of a horse 
that could have been bought by an agent for $65 lots of times. I 
have no doubt the gentleman from Nebraska has seen like cases. 

Mr. REAVIS. Let me call attention to the character of the 
equipment they are seeking to purchase. In this proposal I am 
reading the description of the saddle, notwithstanding they 
have 945,000 on hand: 

Saddles, 4-inch soane, Ij-inch solid nickel English wire terret 
pedestal hook, with 1j-inch running bearer; z-inch single-strap billets, 


patent leather skirts, and jockey enamel leather bottom, patent leather 
acing, full pad, hand lace saddle, jockey blocked up— 


Now, that sounds like some saddle, and I have no doubt that 
these saddles are being purchased for the use of officers in the 
Army. I can picture in my mind a spirited and proud-stepping 
steed with one of these patent leather, jockey enamel leather 
saddles strapped upon him, that saddle occupied by the robust 
form of some Army officer, cantering along the shady lanes of 
the bridle paths in the parks of Washington, and it will be a 


delectable sight for the poor devil sitting on the bench wearing | 


his old clothes for economy. [Laughter.| 

Mr. GARNER. He ought to have the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and a few gentlemen from the Military Affairs Committee 
to see the sight. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska | 


has expired. 

Mr. GOOD, I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I am calling the attention of 
the House to this not from any spirit of criticism, but I do not 
believe there is a man on either side of the aisle that approves 
of this reckless and criminal waste of the funds of this country, 
and it ought not to be permitted longer. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I understood the gentleman to say that the ware- 
houses of the country were filled with supplies of leather. 

Mr. REAVIS. They are. 

Mr. KING. Has it occurred to the gentleman that the Fed- 
eral banks are financing the gentlemen- who are holding this 
leather? That they are putting up their notes and bills of 
exchange and having money issued against them, and that is 
the leather money that we are receiving in the country to-day? 

Mr. REAVIS. Well, I did not know that, Mr. Chairman, but 
I have gotten to the point where I am a little like a dope fiend, 
and it takes a larger dose each time to get any reaction on my 
part. What I do want to say is, I am sincerely hopeful that 
some committee of this House having jurisdiction of this matter 


will not only refuse further appropriations to this department | 


to be wasted in this way, but that it will return mandatory legis- 
lation to this body compelling this department to sell this sur- 
plus material and recover that money into the Treasury. The 


time has gone by when Congress can look with indifference | 


upon a proposition of this kind. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. REAVIS. May I have one more minute? 
Mr. GOOD. I yield the gentleman an additional minute. 
Mr. GARNER. May I make a suggestion in the form of a 
question? 
Mr. REAVIS. Les. 
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Mr. GARNER. There is just one remedy I see for this situ- 
ation here—I agree with the gentleman that every Member of 
the House will criticize and condemn it—and that is to get 
a committee of this House that will see that you do not make 
appropriations for it. And whenever you concentrate all the 
committees into one committee of this House the War Depart- 
ment will not have the influence it has now. 

Mr. REAVIS. There is not any doubt about that, Mr, Chair- 
man, but it is a very deplorable condition that one great de- 
partment of this Government should have a system of that 
character and should keep on wasting the funds of this Gov- 
ernment the way it has been doing the past year and a half. 
None of us are entirely absolved from the evil of it, and so far 
as I am concerned I am willing to support any legislation that 
will not only prevent additional waste of this kind but compel 
the Secretary of War to dispose of the surplus that is rotting 
and deteriorating in the warehouses of this country at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, because of the condition of ny throat and 
because I do not want to take the time to read this proposal, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may incorporate as a part of 
my remarks this proposal of the War Department seeking to 
purchase additional saddles and harness parts. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to incorporate in his remarks the matter indi- 
cated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. i 
Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. REAVIS. I will. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I call the attention of the gentle- 


under the title “ Horses for Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers,” and 
so forth, which provides for an appropriation of $1,500,000 for 
that purpose. 

Mr. REAVIS. Now, let me ask the gentleman a question. 
He is seeking to show a partisan responsibility, and I have no 
desire on my part to make partisan capital of this at all. 
There is nobody preventing these people from selling these 
horses. If the War Department went out, as stated by the 
gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from Iowa, and sold 
the horses they had on hand, as a matter of course a new 
appropriation would have to be made; but the condition was 
made necessary by the conduct of the War Department in sell- 
ing those animals. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I am not indicating any partisan 
| purpose whatever, but simply going to the bottom of these facts 
| as outlined by the gentleman. I am in entire sympathy with 
| his proposition. As a matter of fact, the evidence did not 
develop in the hearings upon the military appropriation bill 
that all horses had been sold, and the fact was disclosed they 
had a supply on hand, and serious objection was made that 
$1,500,000 was not necessary for the purchase of additional 
horses. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does the gentleman believe that legislation, 
if not demanded, is at least advisable to tell the War Depart- 
ment to dispose of its surplus material? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. That cry and demand has been 
made—— ; 

Mr. REAVIS. But does not the gentleman approve of that 
contention? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I have not approved of the dispo- 
sition of horses by sale and then a repurchase of horses, nor 
do I approve of the appropriation of $1,500,000 for the purpose 
of purchase; and if you give no appropriation for that purpose 
the expenditure can not be made. 

Mr. REAVIS. Let me ask the gentleman this question: 
Whether, if we have hundreds and thousands of sets of harness, 
saddles, and different equipment of that kind that has been 
declared surplus, would not the gentleman approve of legis- 
lation that would require the War Department to dispose 
of it? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Absolutely; if it is wise under the 
facts as they really exist. 

Mr. REAVIS. What does the gentleman think of a depart- 
ment that requires legislation to compel them to perform a 
manifest duty? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I would enact legislation if I were 
in a responsible majority to prevent it and refuse to pass appro- 
| priations all of which would prevent it. 

Mr. REAVIS. I am with the gentleman on that, on both 
propositions, f 

Mr. CANNON.. If tbe gentleman will allow me, why did not 
you enact it 15 months ago? 


man to page 32 of H. R. 13587 as passed by the House, and 
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Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Why, during the conduct of the 
war, if I may answer—— 

Mr. REAVIS. I have not yielded, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. I do. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. What is the number of these saddles 
which the gentleman stated; I did not hear it. 

Mr. REAVIS. The total number they authorized and con- 
tracted for, according to the testimony of Col. Goetz, who is in 
charge of the purchase, was 945,000. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. They propose to buy how many 
more? 

Mr. REAVIS. This proposal only contains a proposal for 
200 more, but they have hundreds of thousands of them in the 
warehouses now, so what is the use of buying any more? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. I fully agree with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

* MESAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed with amendments the bill (H. R. 13555) 
making appropriations for fortifications and other works of de- 
fense, for the armament thereof and for the procurement of 
heavy ordnance for trial and service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes; in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1699) for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service and for other purposes, had asked a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. STERLING, Mr. Cunnmons, and Mr. MCKELLAR 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
revise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
pause. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chairman call my attention to the 
fact when I have used 10 minutes? Mr. Chairman, we met this 
morning to take up the great sundry civil appropriation bill, 
and by actual count there were on the floor only three of my 
Republican colleagues. Those three Republicans, headed by 
the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], 
ought to be congratulated and ought to have their pictures 
framed for being loyal and being here to take up this Pill. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

‘Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman realizes, of course, the hour 
at which we met this morning is an unusual hour? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but that hour was agreed upon unani- 
mously yesterday evening, and the notice of it was in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and it was in the printed calendar that 
was placed on our desks this morning at 7 o'clock in every 
office in the House Office Building. I know, because I was 
there when it came in the early morning mail. 

Mr. Chairman, a most serious crisis has been reached in the 
affairs of our Nation. Anarchy is in our midst. Congress has 
been temporizing with it. It is even fostered and protected 
by a Cabinet officer. There are 25 anarchist publications in 
New York alone, constantly seeking to disrupt and overthrow 
our Government by force and violence. Nearly two score more 
of such anarchistic publications thrive in our country from 
New York to Seattle. The Department of Justice has ascer- 
tained that there are 60,000 anarchists now in the little State 
of Washington. 

What is the subtle power and influence, Mr. Chairman, that 
prevents this Congress from doing its duty and taking the steps 
necessary to free our beloved land of this monster? What is the 
particular thing that stands in the way of this Congress coop- 
erating with our Department of Justice and granting what it 
says it must have to wipe this dangerous menace from our 
midst? What is it that stops us when our conscience prompts us 
to act? What is it that deters us? What is it that has us 
bound hand and foot so that we can not function? What is it 
that even makes us whisper, when we would discuss this evil? 

There is but one answer: Mr. Samuel Gompers and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Card indexing, threats of political 
defeat, love of office, unwillingness to make sacrifice and take 


BILE. 


The gentleman from ‘Texas asks leave to 
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our chances on losing position has made us pause, and rather 

that our whole Nation bear the fills it has than that we per- 

sonally fly to others that we do know of, through personal and 

public communication from Mr, Gompers. Thus, not conscience, 

but fear of Gompers makes cowards of us all. 

ee me quote from yesterday’s Washington Star the head- 
es: 

CLASHES BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND JUSTICE ARE DISCLOSED. 
Attempts to break up 
against mre Government in 
Justice, Chairman JOHNSON, of the House Im 

renewal of the 


tified to-day at the tion by the Rules Committee 
into the handling of n warrants by Lo F. Post, Assis 
Secretary of La 7 me 177 8 


bor. 
Arrests of 5,000 communists was followed by an “awful mix bo- 
tween the two departments,“ resulting in the of the bi majority 
Th as part, 


tion Se mmittee, tes- 


or those held, Jouxson said. 


be added, but one obstacle a n o 
Mr. JoHNsON told the committee that George i de- 
scribed as A prince of the I. W. W..“ was released Department 


. by the 

of Labor after letters bad been exchanged by radical leaders, sayin; 
keep Secretary Wilson out making . 

release Audreytchine.” 


The Immigration Committee, Representative JoHNsoN said, had evi- 
dence that Emma Goldman, the radical leader, had sent a plea by tele- 
gram to Assistant Secret: Post in behalf of one arrested communist, 

Mr. Post, Mr. Jounson declared, referred the plea to the office of the 
Secretary of Labor with the notation that “Miss Goldman's repre- 
sentations of fact be given full credence.” 


SECRETARY ALREADY IMPRACHED. 


Representative JoHNson told the committee he did not introduce a 

resolution locking to the impeachment of Mr. Post, because “the Sec- 

5 ees pas been impeached by nine-tenths of the people of the 
ates. 

Jackson H. Ralston, attorney for Secretary Post, rep); to Repre- 
sentative JOHNSON, declared that from beginning to en “the —.— 
ment of Justice has attempted to inject itself in deportation proceed- 
ings without legal righ 


*. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, let me quote the following from this 
morning’s Washington Post: 
ASsERTs THAT Post 1s SHIELDING “Reps "—REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT 
JOHNSON, ARGUING FOR IMPEACHMENT, Files New CHARGES—COITES 


EMMA GOLDMAN Note—Hovse INVESTIGATORS CHALLENGE STATE- 
MENTS OF UNITED STATES OFFICIAL’s ATTORNEY. 


that all the work of the Attorney General in rounding up radicals 
throughout the coun has been brought to naught, resentative 
AIBERT Jonnson, of Washington, ‘ore the House Rules Com- 


i against Labor 
Department of Justice during 
rounded up nearly 5,000 communists and Russian — 
Jounsox. “It broke up a damnable conspiracy against the United 
States Government. Yet since then Mr. Post, with exclusive power 
over deportation, has sent out of the country only 22. It is time that 
Congress investigate a_situa 

“Everybody knows that Mr. Post sympathizes with many of these 
radicals. In 1916 he made a speech defamatory of the United States 
Army, and his writings show the of man he is.” 

Mr. JoHNSON presented to the committee a telegram from Emma 
Goldman to Mr. Post in which she urged the release of an alien, 
George Audreytchine, claiming that if he were sent back to Macedonia 
he mete bey placed in the army or killed. Across the telegram Mr. 

wrote: 

“Referred to the Acting Secretary with the pon voc that Miss 
Goldman's recommendations of fact be given full credence.” 

Mr. JOHNSON cited the Audreytchine case as one in which Mr. Post 
had violated the law. 


CHALLENGE LAWYER'S STATEMENT. 


Jackson H. Ralston, Mr. Post's attorney, made his defense in the 
form of an attack on the artment of Justice and Attorney General 
Palmer. He made several arges against the department that were 


promptly challenged by both Republicans and Democrats. 
One of Mr. Ralston's char: was that the Department of Justice 
= and creating ches of the communist party,” pre- 


sumably in order to have somebody to arrest. Most of the committee- 
men laughed at the charge. Another was that Attorney General 
Palmer sought to have many suspected radical aliens deported with- 
out a hearing. resentative Pou, of North Carolina, demanded that 
Mr. Ralston prove this statement. Mr. Ralston then said that all he 
could a was to produce two or three witnesses who would say the 
same 3 

The third assertion was that “the administration of justice in 
this Spyr Serr sunk to a lower level than in Russia during the 

0 r. ‘ 


I can not let that ‘statement pass unchallenged,” Chairman Camp- 
PELL of Kansas said. “ Everybody knows it is ridiculous to make 
such a charge.” 

Is it so very strange that we find Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Louis F. Post the dependable friend of anarchists and the con- 
fidential correspondent of Emma Goldman, whose deportation 
was finally forced by the Department of Justice and public 
sentiment? Is it so very strange that anarchists should find 
protection in the Department of Labor? Is it so very strange 
that Louis F. Post should now be defended by Jackson H. Ral- 
ston, the renowned attorney for anarchists in the United States, 
and who has before appeared before the Rules Committee in this 
Congress to stop the passage of laws that would hamper an- 
archists in their hellish practices? Why, less than a year ago 


our Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson, in the annual con- 


1920. 
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vention of the American Federation of Labor, sat on the plat- 
form with Samuel Gompers and Mrs. Rene Mooney, the then 
indicted wife of the convicted bomb-throwing anarchist, Thomas 
Mooney, and asserted that his Department of Labor was still at 
work in its efforts to free this anarchist, and then refused to 
answer the resolution passed by the House of Representatives 
and tell it exactly what his department had done and was 
doing, and how much money it had spent in behalf of such an- 
archist, and the House has never yet forced him to answer. Do 
not the records on file in this House show that Secretary of 
Labor Wilson sent John B. Densmore, with a bunch of thugs, to 
San Francisco in behalf of Mooney, where they committed bur- 
glary and other felonies by installing a dictograph in the office 
of the district attorney; for the purpose not of enforcing laws 
but to thwart laws, in an attempt to free this anarchist, Mooney? 
Did not Samuel Gompers, whom Jackson H. Ralston also repre- 
sents, collect a tremendous slush fund and go to every extreme 
imaginable to free the McNamaras, anarchists, and also to free 
the anarchist, Mooney? Did not Samuel Gompers, knowing Wil- 
liam Z, Foster to be an anarchist, place him in charge of the 
great steel strike not long ago? 

But, Mr. Chairman, let me quote again from yesterday even- 
ing's Washington Star: 
PRECAUTION TAKEN AGAINST “ REDS” IN May DAY THREAT— DEPART- 


MENT OF JUSTICE WARNS MEN LISTED AS PROBABLE VICTIMS OF 

ATTACK. 

Every precaution was taken to-day by the Department of Justice to 
protect the lives and property of a score or more high State and Fed- 
eral officials who, according to 3 General Palmer, are marked for 
assassination to-morrow in a nation-wide ‘‘ May Day celebration“ of the 


* reds.’ 
Mr. Palmer gave an official public warning of the alleged plot last 
night. All persons listed as probable victims of the radicals were 
to-day given warning by the Department of Justice. 
POSTMASTER WARNED. 

City Postmaster Chance to-day instructed Clarence Schooley, super- 
tendent of mails, and other officials of the office, to be on the watch for 
„ parcels coming into the Washington city post office by 
parcel post. 


And, Mr. Chairman, the following excerpts are from this 
morning’s Washington Post: 


Waren Kept oN Reps—May Day VIOLENCE THWARTED, FEDERAL 
OFFICIALS Instst—Sporapic STRIKES FoRESEEN—-MEN MARKED FOR 
DEATH AMPLY PROTECTED, GARVAN SAYS—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
WILL ALLOW RADICALS To HOLD MEETINGS TO-DAY AND PERMIT THEM 
“To TALK THEMSELVES BLUE,” BUT AGENTS WILL SEE THAT THEY 
Keer WITHIN BOUNDS— PROPAGANDA TERMED “AMAZING.” 

EXPECT SPORADIC VIOLENCE. 

Assistant Attorney General Garvan, who directed raids on Communist 
and Communist Labor Party organizations in January, declared, as he 
went home for the night, that late reports indicated that whatever 
violence might occur would be sporadic, 

It was disclosed by Mr. Garvan that several Members of Congress, 
three Federal judges, and an attorney recently active in 8 
radical disturbances had been marked for assassination. With the 
early discovery of the plots, however, Mr. Garvan believed the officials, 
against whose lives the plots were directed, now are amply protected. 

Mr. Garvan called attention to the apparent unlimited amount of 
money employed by the Communist Labor Party in fomenting disorders, 
declaring that at no time in history had a radical movement been so 
plentifully financed. He traced the source of these funds to Amsterdam 
and thence to Russia. 

PROPAGANDA IS “ AMAZING,” 

The amount of radical literature circulated within the last weck was 
doscribed by Mr. Garvan as amazing“ as he pointed to scores of 
different periodicals, pamphlets, and circulars, together with special 
editions of radical newspapers piled in his office, all ap ing for a 
“May day show of power.” Exponents of direct action, he contended, 
were taking advantage of a psychological opportunity while the Nation 
2 developments to lay their incendiarism on the people's 

oorsteps.“ 

Mr. Garvan declared that Tom Miliouska, arrested on a deportation 
warrant, which was later canceled by Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Post, had been found in Chicago distributing the May day proclamation 
of the Communist Party. Miliouska, Mr. Garvan said, was freed by 
Mr. rent because he said he cid not know the nature of the communist 
cree 


Right here I want to commend this Committee on Immigra- 
tion, and especially this able, fearless, painstaking, patriotic 
chairman, the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNnson], for 
the efficient work done and the courage exhibited in the attempt 
made to clean up this Department of Labor. This distinguished 
chairman has personally experienced what anarchy means to his 
State of Washington and realizes full well what a menace it is to 
the Government of the United States, He is going to.make some 
disclosures within a short time that will astonish even the 
Members of Congress, It will simply astound the people of this 
Nation. 

Ask our distinguished colleague from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] 
and my able and efficient colleague from Texas [Mr. Box] what 
they have learned through this Immigration Committee investi- 
gation with regard to Assistant Secretary Louis F. Post being 
the willing tool of anarchists, dependable to do their will. Ask 
whether they have found anything “ rotten in Denmark.” Read 
the statements of these gentlemen before the Rules Committee. 


You will then learn how this Assistant Secretary of Labor, Louis 
F. Post, has been harboring dangerous anarchists in our midst 
and has been turning them loose by the thousands. Read the 
158 pages of hearings had April 21 to 24, 1920, before Chairman 
Jounson, which has just been printed, and remember the fact 
that for three years communists have been pouring into the 
United States by the thousands and have been obtaining thou- 
sands of new recruits here in the United States, and not until 
January 24, 1920, did Secretary Wilson hold that communists 
were deportable, and then he did it under the whip and spur of 
public criticisms made by the Department of Justice, myself, 
and others who were not afraid to speak. No distinction what- 
ever can be made between an anarchist and a communist, in 
that each wants government destroyed by force and violence. 
Yet the Secretary of Labor is now trying to draw a distinction 
So as to save members of the Communist Labor Party, an an- 
archist organization. 


And while he hesitates, this morning’s Washington Post 
heralds the news that the Department of Justice has evidence of 
plots by members of this very organization to assassinate on 
this May day several Members of Congress, three Federal judges, 
and a Government attorney. Must the officers of this Govern- 
ment continue to live in fear of assassination by cowardly thugs? 
Mr. Chairman, there is no fear of death that can keep me from 
raising my voice in behalf of the Government of the United 
States and the principles for which that flag stands. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. Please do not consider 
me discourteous, but I have some matters that I desire to lay 
before this Congress. How long are we going to let this last? 
It is just a simple question. 

Mr. LAYTON. And that is what I want to ask. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is just the simple question, Do you love 
your office more than you do your Government? Mr. Gompers 
has sent you word that if you do not do as he wants you to do 
he has you card indexed and that he is going to put you out of 
office when the time comes. He keeps his representative in 
this gallery to watch you, and let me show you how far it goes. 

Yesterday we had before us the bill to pension all of the 
civilian employees of this Government. These Government em- 
ployees in 168 different union locals are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. These Government employees 
are also card-indexing us, watching our actions, official and 
private, and have threatened to act in concert with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in defeating us, if we do not do their 
bidding. Let me read you an excerpt from a communication 
signed by the Chief of the United States Bureau of Efficiency 
placed in the Recorp by me on April 10, 1920: 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1920. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR MR. BLANTON: I have just received your letter of March 2, 
in which you make certain inquiries 5 personnel conditions 
in the executive departments in Washington. will quote your ques- 
tions and undertake to answer them in the order in which they appear 
in your letter: 

“(2) May we ex 


efficient service generally from our employees as 
long as they are a 


liated with the American Federation of Labor?” 

I believe that the affiliation of Government employees with labor or- 

banca tian must, of necessity, result in a reduction of efficiency in the 

epartments. I am of the opinion that such affiliation has an unfor- 
tunate effect on the morale of the service. The employee comes to feel 
that his success depends not so much on his individual effort as on the 
political strength of the organization to which he belongs. 

“(3) Is there not fully as much reason for separating our Govern- 
ment employees from ke organizations as there was for separating 
the police and firemen from such organizations?" 

Yes; quite as much reason, and even more. In the event of police 
strikes or strikes involving a fire department it will always be possible, 

use of the relatively small number of people involved, for residents 
of the community to assume the burdens laid down by the striking 
policemen or firemen, and while it is true that inexperienced persons 
would not be able to safeguard the public interests to the same extent 
as could regular policemen or firemen, yet the danger to the community 
could be kept within reasonable bounds and situations of this sort 
could be taken care of with a relatively small loss to the public. In the 
case of a strike of Government workers, which might involve not 
merely a few employees, but 1 the entire force in the Govern- 
ment service, the damage to the public interest would be far greater. 
Such a strike would practically result in the suspension of all the func- 
tions of the Federal Government. It would affect not merely a few 
people, or a few thousand people, but, practically speaking, the entire 
population of the country. 

4) I call your attention to the attack made upon you in the Federal 
Employee, the official magazine of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, for February 28, 1920, page 3 thereof, suggesting your de- 
mise, by reason of your late activities for efficiency. Is this veiled 
threat of the official organ of Government employees going to stop your 
activities and cause you to lay down '?” 

My answer to this airy “No.” I shall continue to work for 
economy and efficiency in the Government service without regard to 
threats that may be made by any person or organization. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


Urrsert D. Brown, 
Chief Bureau of Efficiency. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, note that this chief of our United States 
Bureau of Efficiency states emphatically that we shall not have 
efficiency from our Government employees as long as we permit 
them to affiliate with the American Federation of Labor, and 
that such affiliation destroys the morale and causes Government 
employees to depend not upon their effort, but upon the strength 
of the American Federation of Labor. And note that he asserts 
that there is much more reason for requiring our Government 
employees to separate from the American Federation of Labor 
than there was for so causing the policemen and firemen of the 
District of Columbia. 

After the fearful police strike in Boston, where in one night 
over $300,000 worth of property was destroyed, and women 
were attacked, and thugs reigned supreme, this Congress finally 
awoke to its duty and gathered courage enough to pass laws 
compelling the police and firemen here to separate from the 
American Federation of Labor and all other strike organiza- 
tions. And remember, Mr, Samuel Gompers defended the 
Boston police strike and criticized us for passing such laws 
over his command. 

So, following the judgment and suggestion of Herbert D. 
Brown, Chief of the United States Bureau of Efficiency, I made 
a motion yesterday to require our Government employees to 
separate from the American Federation of Labor, and I forced 
a roll call vote on it, and only six Members would stand hitched, 
Let me quote the RECORD : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I have a motion to recommit, 

The Speaker. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service with instructions to report the same back to 
the House forthwith with the following amendment, to wit: Page 3, 
line 9, after the figures “ 1919,” strike out the period, insert a colon, 
and add the following proviso: “ Provided, That none of the provisions 
of this act shall apply to and none of its benefits shall be received or 
enjoyed by any person who is a member of any association, society 
organization, or union of Government employees which is affiliated 
with, subject to, or a member or component part of, or acknowledges the 
authority of, any higher or superior body or institution of or ized 
labor ; and, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Commissioner of Pensions shall make and enforce rules for the enforce- 
ment of this section and governing the method and character of proof 
a tice 3 in order that employees may receive the benefits of this 
ac 45 r” 

Mr, LEBLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order against the 
motion to recommit. 

The Srpaxer. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, That the motion to recommit is not germane. This 
bill provides that Government employees who reach a certain ago and 
who have been in the Government service for a certain length of years 
shall come under the provisions of the retirement provided in the bill, 
if they fall within certain classes, and those classes in every instance 
are confined to the character of employment. The motion to recommit 
seeks to exclude from the provisions of the bill a class not based on 
the character of rat ihe but on some membership by the indi- 
vidual in some outside association or in some activity that is disso- 
f If this prere to include another class or 

on 
being the only character or class considered 


the Panama Canal, in the Botanic Gardens, 
and so forth, in every instance based on the cha. 
introduces a different classification and therefore is not germane. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that this same point of order 
was ralsed when this was offered as an amendment in Committee of 
the Whole, and that the point of order was overruled. The Chair, of 
course, is always disposed, if — to have the ruling in the House 
the same as in Committee of the Whole. It seems to the Chair in tho 
pronk instance that this motion is in substanc: 
hat the provisions of the act shall extend to a 
the service of the Government, except certain persons, 
overrules the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 4, noes 157. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and seventy-five Members present, not a quorum. he Doorkeeper 
will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. The question is on the motion to recommit, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 6, nays 318, an- 
swered “ present“ 2, not voting 100, as follows: 


Blanton, French, Garner, Garrett, Mansfield, Rayburn—yeas 6. 


Mr. Chairman, I will not give the negative vote, because I do 
not want to embarrass my colleagues. I deeply sympathize 
with them on these votes. Some of them are in close districts. 
The union vote is absolutely decisive. They know that if they 
vote against improper union demands, or for proper restric- 
tions of unions, they will be defeated, as the unorganized vote 
never goes to any trouble to reelect, while the offended union 
vote spends time and money to defeat any Congressman who 
displeases them. Thus, such a motion requiring separation of 
Government employees from the American Federation of Labor 
could get only six votes in the House. It got only three votes 
in the Senate, so our brothers over there are feeling the effect 
of card indexing too. But what are you going to do when the 


the same as if to say 
persons who were in 
The Chair 


people wake up and begin card indexing their Congressmen? [I 

3 however, get back to my subject and anarchy and Louis 
Post. “Á 
Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? ji 
Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I can not refuse to yield, j 


Mr. LAYTON. I simply wanted to ask the gentleman this 
question: Instead of berating Congress for the sins of com. 
mission or omission of the Assistant Secretary of Labor, Mr, 
Post, does the gentleman not think that the blame should rest 
primarily upon the administration for not discharging him? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, it rests upon this Congress, We could 
put him out of there in 40 minutes if your majority on this 
side who control legislation, who have it in the hollow of their 
hands, wanted to do it. You have been putting this truckling 
off on the Democratic Party long enough. You are in power 
now, and the people of the United States, when there is 
3 going on, are going to hold you Republicans responsi- 
ble for it. 

Mr. LAYTON. Who put Mr. Post in? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I do not care who put him in—we are 
the ones who ought to put him out, and you know it as well 
as I do. What I have been preaching to you for a year and a 
half is true, and that is that this whole Department of Labor 
down there is full of it. Do you think that Secretary Post 
could be turning anarchists loose every day; that he could 
carry on private correspondence by telegram with such anar- 
chists as Emma Goldman, and place such correspondence on 
the Secretary’s desk, without the Secretary of Labor knowing 
about it and approving it? Did not the Secretary ,of Labor in 
the last convention of the American Federation of Labor at 
Atlantic City sit on the same platform with an anarchist—with 
Mrs. Rene Mooney, then indicted for anarchy, the wife of a 
convicted bomb thrower; and did he not tell you at that time 
he was doing everything that the Department of Labor could 
do to free Mooney? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Texas has consumed 15 minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, here is a great report that 
I want to commend the Immigration Committee for making. 
It took some courage to bring that out. Are we going to let it 
drop? Are we going to do nothing? 

When the Attorney General asked us for a law last Novem- 
ber, and had a bill prepared by him introduced here by the 
Representative from Ohio [Mr. Davey], your great Committee 
on the Judiciary approved it, and with some alterations intro- 
duced it, but when it went before your Committee on Rules the 
newspapers reported that Samuel Gompers would stop it. 
When Samuel Gompers and his attorney, this same Mr. Jackson 
Ralston, of Washington, who is known as the anarchist attorney 
throughout this land, appeared before your Rules Committee 
they killed the sedition bill as dead as Hector, and we have 
never been able to get it up again. And Jackson Ralston is 
now representing Louis F. Post before that committee, and he 
is going to kill this proposal to clean up the Department of 
Labor as dead as Hector. Or are we to wake up and begin 
to function? 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Just a moment; I want to show you what 
I have to contend with, because I am making this fight. No 
wonder Louis F. Post has his private secretary, Hugh Reid, 
drawing $2,340 from this Government, now engaged editing his 
Knot Hole against me. One of my colleagues from the Re- 
publican side yesterday told me that an employee of this Goy- 
ernment told him night before last that they were going to put 
me out of this Congress if they had to spend a million dollars, 
One of my Republican colleagues told me that. Of course, such 
an assertion is ridiculous. But you will find many who have 
asserted here that I am to be defeated, regardless of cost, even to 
expending $100,000 by the unions. Here is a letter that I re- 
ceived in the mail this morning from a banker in my district, 
and I want you to listen to it: 

Tux GUARANTY STATE BANK or EASTLAND, TEX., 


Eastland, Tez., April 27, 1920. 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Don H. Biggers, of Eastland, Tex., has this day a pa 
we in trust the sum of $250, to be paid to you upon the following 
c ons: 

That you shall, on or before the 15th day of June, 1920, present to 
me, by mail, in person, or through any authentic source, the following 
affidavit, subser and sworn to by not less than 44 Members of Con- 
greas, or by Hon. CHAMP CLARK, Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN, Hon. CHARLES 

CRISP, n. WARREN GARD, Hon. Hesry D. Froop, Hon. James W. 
ae Hon, Joser Wars, Hon. Joux TiLson, Hon. JOSEPH G. 
NNON : 
“Affidavit: We, the unde: Members of Congress, knowing and 
having been associated with THOMAS L. BLANTON, Congressman from 
the seventeenth co: onal district of Texas, e pleasure in mak- 
ing affidavit to the fact that we regard said THOMAS BLANTON as a 
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truthful, honorable gentleman; a man absolutely honest and fair in his 
tary tactics; and that he has been a valuable and efficient 
ember of Congress; and that his work has been valuable te the 


country. 

The conditions pgrerntog. tha trust herein created are more fully set 
—.— in copy of letter m Don. H. Biggers to myself, herewith 
I have no interest or concern whatever in this matter, except that of 
following instructions this day given to me by Don. H. Biggers. 


Very respectfully, P. S. Wourn, @ 


I have the respect, confidence, and friendship of every Mem- 
Der of this House whose respect, confidence, and friendship I 
deem worth while. I have made some hard, determined fights 
in this House and have made a few enemies, because I have 
fought against some of their plans and purposes. The nine 
Congressmen mentioned in this letter are nine of the ablest, 
most honorable, dependable Members of this House. I have 
such high respect for them and such confidence in them that I 
am going to propose to Mr. Samuel Gompers and his little tool 
the only chance they have to beat me and get me out of Con- 
gress is, if they can get these nine Congressmen named in this 
letter to make affidavit expressing negation to the statements 
required in said letter I will agree to resign my position. And 
each of these nine Congressmen have been faithful friends of 
organized labor and have voted for every reasonable and just 
demand male by organized labor; yet I am not afraid of their 
adverse report, 

Go to all of the numerous employees of this House, to the 
clerical help, the reading clerks, the talley clerks, the Sergeant 
at Arms’ department, the doorkeepers, the police, the pages, 
and messengers in and around this Capitol, and-they are all 
my personal friends. Go to all of the employees in the House 
Office Building, and they are my personal friends. I believe 
that I have the respect, confidence, and friendship of every 
reporter on this floor who takes down our debates. But do you 
know why Don H. Biggers—and his silent partners—offer me 
$250 to get affidavits from Congressmen? Do you know the 
reason they send me that letter? 

Mr. CARSS. Have you received any affidavits yet? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would not expeet one from the gentleman 
from Minnesota, although I have been fighting not him, but 
I have been fighting his radical leaders, like Mr. Gompers, who 
puts in eharge of the steel strike an anarchist, a man whom 
he knew to be an anarchist, like William Z. Foster. I am not 
fighting the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Coon. God bless him! 
He is an honorable man, a high-principled, moral man, one of 
the best in this country. I am not fighting him. I am fighting 
anarchistie leaders. When they send me a letter like this, 
they know, in the first place, that I would not embarrass a 
Member of Congress by asking him to make any kind of an 
affidavit. 

In the second place, they know that if a colleague of mine 
would sign a statement like that, Samuel Gompers and his 
buneh of radical leaders would turn loose upon them and do 
everything in their power to defeat them in their districts. 
This fellow Don H. Biggers edits a little newspaper called the 
Olden Advance, and reproduces in it attacks made here against 
me in Secretary Post’s private secretary’s Knot Hole, and he 
also uses several whole columns each week in vilifying me. 
And he puts this $250 in the bank, sends me this letter, and 
then will go over the country and say, “ BLANTON can not fur- 
nish a statement of good standing in the House of Representa- 
tives.” This fellow Biggers is a splendid writer and a compe- 
tent newspaper man, but has never used his talents for any 
good cause. I have nothing but compassion for him, however, 
as his boys are splendid, loyal, patriotic young men, who during 
the war served their country well and deserve every praise and 
commendation for it. 

Mr. SABATH. Is this from a labor organization? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is from a fellow by the name of Biggers. 
There are Members here who served in the Texas Legislature 
with him, and if they were put on the witness stand they would 
have to admit that Biggers “ boozed”* most of his time away 
and did nothing worthy of note, and finally resigned. He may, 
however, have stopped drinking now and may accomplish some- 
thing in the next legislature. 

That is not all I have to stand. I wish you could see some 
of the packages I have gotten through the mail lately, some of 
the 5-pound boxes of candy“ that have come from New York 
and other large cities addressed, “For the Blanton children, 
care of Congressman Branton, Washington, D. C.“ 

A MEMBER. What kind? 

Mr. BLANTON. Five-pound boxes of candy, but my children 
did not eat it. I have here a late package received through the 
mail, I will show you. This is such a novelty, an innovation, 


it really makes a fellow feel good to get a package like this 
[indicating]. I had an inspector at the post office to open it 
for me. [Laughter.] I want to show it to you. When it was 
first opened the inspector and I thought it was dynamite. I did 
not blame him, as it looked like it by the way it was wrapped 
with the brown, edges showing. What you see there is a brown- 
looking thing. It was all tied with strings, and from the way 
it looked the supposition was, when you opened one of those 
strings, it touched off a cap. Fortunately, he discovered it was 
harmless. Let me show you what it is. [Exhibiting a very 
large horseshoe.] It makes a fellow feel goood when you get a 
horseshoe like that, and where on a nice card it is written in 
green ink, The luck of the Irish to Congressman Branton.” 
I do not mind getting anything of that kind. 

Mr. SABATH. You do not get many of them, do you? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not get many of them from those 
men who are trying to repeal the Volstead Prohibition Act. 
[Applause.] I get commendation from the stalwart citizens of 
this country, those who have the interest of the young manhood 
at heart and who have placed upon our fundamental law a pro- 
vision that whisky shall never be sold or manufactured in this 
country any more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. BLANTON. Does anybody else want to ask a question? 

Mr. SABATH. May I inquire again from whom this letter 
the gentleman read was received? Is he a labor man or asso- 
ciated with any labor organization? 

Mr. BLANTON. He may belong to a typographical union, 
though I do not know that. He has been spending, I imagine, 
some of Mr. Gompers’s slush fund, that he says he is going to 
defeat me with in my district. I imagine that. Because, other- 
wise, I do not see how he could afford to devote from a third to 
a half of his paper each week to such vicious attacks against me. 
Getting back to the question, what are you Congressmen going 
to do on this issue of anarchy? The country looks to you. 
It is depending on you Republicans now for action, because 
you are in power. Are you going to lie down? Do you think 
more of your office than you do of the people and that flag? 
Are you not going to make this country a safe place for people 
to live in? 

Let me read to you again what the morning paper says: 

It is disclosed by Mr. Garvan that several Members ot Congress, 
three Federal judges. 
radical disturbances have been Barked for b ee 

Is the Congress of the United States going to be so weak- 
kneed that it is going to let this condition of fear on the part 
of public officials exist in this Nation? It is up to you. You 
can stop it inside of this week if you want to do so. 

You can bring in a law here that will transfer the Immigra- 
tion Bureau to the Secretary of State’s Department and stop 
this monkey business, this anarchy, this boring from within,” 
this disruption of the Government of the United States, which 
ought to withstand this kind of anarchy. It is up to you. Are 
you going to let this matter die in the Committee on Rules, as 
the sedition bill died? Are you going to let Jackson H. Ralston, 
this anarchist attorney, stop it? 

There is just one thing, let me repeat—there is just one thing 
that stands in our way and obstructs our passing a proper law 
and getting rid of this anarchy once for all; that is the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. That is the only thing that makes 
us weak-kneed. It is the fear of the primary and the general 
elections and the loss of our position that makes us sit back and 
cringe, shall I say, like cowards? Oh, no! ` 

Now, gentlemen, take it from me, the people of this country. 
are not going to continue to charge it to the Democratic Party 
alone; they are going to charge both of us with it. They are 
going to charge Republicans and Democrats alike with it. They 
are going to hold us individually responsible in our districts. If 
we let this condition prevail long, some of these days you are 
going to hear from them. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. The 
gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for two minutes, 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I beg the indulgence of the 
House for two minutes in order to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers to a bill to codify and consolidate the laws of the United 
States. that has been laid before you this morning; and I hope 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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that Members will keep it, although it is asking a good deal, 
perhaps. But one-third of the laws of the United States are in 


that book, and two-thirds of them are to follow. We shall hope 
to have the approval of the House for it in December, There 
are lawyers who would be glad to pay $5 for this calendar 
print, and I hope you will preserve it and make up your minds 
as to its correctness. 

Mr. MADDEN. Where is it? 

Mr. LITTLE. On your desks right now. The purpose now 
is to give it to you months in advance, so you can study it and 
find out if it is right or not; so that you can find out if it is 
the law reproduced as it was before in 1874. I would like to 
have you ascertain for yourselves. Each section shows the 
origin, in footnotes, and you can ascertain if it is the law. 

I call your attention to this now so that you may not throw 
the document into the wastebasket, as I do with respect to 
most of the stray printed stuff that comes to me. [Laughter,] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is this a codification or attempt to set out 
any repeal, or simply an attempt to give the law as it is now, 
and where the laws conflict to make them conform? 

Mr. LITTLE. That is it exactly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I happen to be a member of the 
gentleman’s committee, and I am glad to serve under such an 
able and energetic chairman. For the information of the House 
I suggest that the gentleman state what proportion of the laws 
we have already codified. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; about one-third. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. One-third? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; fully. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And there is every prospect that 
in a few months we shall have thrown all the statute law into 
a single volume? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. I hope by that time it will be done. I 
hope by that time our committee will have it ready for the 
House. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And that volume will be accessible 
at a very low price to the entire public? 

Mr. LITTLE. I should think from what the printer tells 
me that we could sell it for $5, all the laws. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And at the present time, as I 
understand, you can not buy a compilation of that sort for less 
than $10, and the price ranges from that up to $100? 

Mr. LITTLE. That is what I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. I ask unanimous consent for one minute more. 

Mr. GOOD. - I yield one minute more to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for one min- 
ute more. 

Mr. LITTLE. I just want to add this: The gentleman from 
Virginia suggests that it costs from $10 to $100 for a similar 
work, but you can not get this work. The private works of 
which the gentleman speaks are not equal to the official publica- 
tions. They can not be introduced in evidence. The gentleman 
himself understands that, but I thought I would say a word in 
order that others might not be misled. There is no other book 
that can be introduced in evidence. If this book is issued it 
will be the law and can be used in evidence. At present you 
would have to introduce 36 volumes to prove all the law. The 
private publications are excellent and admirable, but they are 
not quite sufficient. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. You take one section and you show the origin 
of that section, and if any part of it is repealed you indicate 
where it is repealed, and any addition that may have been 
made, and then the section as presented shows the law as it is 
to-day? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes, exactly; and such commentary as is made 
goes right to the foot of it, the history of the section, in fact. 

Mr. RAKER. That is very desirable, and the gentleman and 
his committee ought to be complimented on that work. 

Mr. LITTLE. I thank the gentleman, 

A SAVING OF APPROXIMATELY $600,000,000 IN THIS BILL. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the sundry civil appropriation 
bill is the last of the great supply bills to engage the attention 
of the House. 

This bill, like all appropriation bills, is constructed on the 
estimates submitted by the various executive departmects, as 


provided by law. The estimates for this bill represent approxi- ` 
mately one-fifth of the entire appropriations which the adminis- 
tration has requested for 1921. The total estimates for every 
branch of the Government service, including indefinite and per- 
manent annual appropriations and other recognized charges 
not formally submitted, are roughly estimated at $5,350,000900. 

The total of the estimates for the sundry civil bill is $1,036,- 
486,130.60. 

The bill carries appropriations aggregating $428,216,944.92. 
It carries $608,269,185.68 less than the amount estimated by the 
executive departments. It carries $320,462,436.43 less than the 
amount appropriated for the current year for the services or 
purposes usually appropriated for in the sundry civil act. 

The savings effected by this bill alone amount to the grand 
total of $608,269,185.68. Had this Congress adopted the course 
suggested by the administration's estimates on this bill, it would 
then be necessary for the Government to raise by taxation or 
otherwise approximately $600,000,000 which the House has 
eliminated from these estimates. 

The sundry civil bill, as its name implies, touches all of the 
civil branches of the Goyernment service. The services that 
are provided with funds through this bill are so numerous and 
are Subdivided into so many different activities that it will be 
impossible to give more than a general idea with regard to them 
in this discussion. When the bill is read for amendment each 
item will then be open for general discussion and debate. In 
that manner alone will the House be able to understand clearly 
and fully the extent to which this bill makes provision for 
governmental activities. 

In the preparation of this bill the committee has been guided 
by certain fundamental principles. It recognizes that a reduc- 
tion in taxation must precede a reduction in the high cost of 
living. To bring about normal living costs, therefore, it is 
necessary to commence with a reduction in national expedi- 
tures. Or, stated conversely, there can be no substantial re- 
duction in the high living costs without a reduction in taxa- 
tion, and there can be no substantial reduction in taxation with- 
out a substantial reduction in expenditures. Actuated only 
by a desire to bring about a more healthy condition in living 
costs and to meet a demand that is nation wide, the committee 
has examined the estimates with great care and has reduced 
them wherever a reduction could be made without injury to the 
service. 

I have prepared a statement showing (a) the total estimates 
required for each of the 13 supply bills, (b) the amount origi- 
nally estimated, (c) the supplemental estimates, (d) the total 
estimates for each bill, and (e) the amount carried in each bill 
as it passed the House. 

I have assumed that the amount the sundry civil bill carries 
as reported to the House will be substantially the final judg- 
ment of the House. Doubtless there will be minor changes. 
But I hope that as the result of the deliberations of the House 
the amount carried in the bill will not be materially increased. 

A SAYING OF APPROXIMATELY $1,500,000,000 ON THE SUPPLY BILLS. 

This statement does not, of course, deal at all with the per- 
manent and indefinite appropriations, including the large ex- 
penditures of more than a billion of dollars in interest charges 
alone. It includes only those services estimated for in the an- 
nual supply bills. ‘The total amount estimated for these 13 sup- 
ply bills is $3,591,292,027.17. The aggregate amount carried in 
these same bills as they passed the House is $2,110,953,058. In 
other words, the House by its action on the 13 supply bills, as- 
suming that the sundry civil bill will not be increased, las ef- 
fected a saving over the estimates made by the executive de- 
partments of $1,480,338,434.59, 

It would be difficult to conjecture what would follow the 
acceptance of the estimates made by the executive departments 
of the Government and the appropriation of all the money that 
was asked for. Had this Congress adopted such a course it 
would then be confronted with the task of raising through tax- 
ation or otherwise an additional sum of approximately $1,500,- 
000,000. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Has the gentleman stated the total 
estimates as the total carried in the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
print the table I have referred to in full. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. The total estimates, exclusive of the permanent 
and indefinite appropriations, which include the interest on the 
Government debt, which is considerable more than a billion 
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dollars, were $3,591,292,027.17. The total carried in the 13 „ a reduction in the estimates of $1,480,338,- 
supply bills as they passed the House, assuming that this bill 3 
passes in practically the amount that ft carries, would be roe statement is as follows: 


THE THIRTEEN REGULAR ANNUAL APPROPRIATION BILLS FOR 1921. 


Si showin amount of the and emental estimates fer nt nag once) the Houst, and thei 
‘tatement g the of the regular suppl pr aki meae paipak ha of. passed by fous nerease or decrease in the estimates 
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Name of bill. 


Agriculture. . . .. . .. . 1 $10, 109, 755. 00 $47, 697, 857.00 $30, 270,354.00 | — $17, 427, 503. 00 
F zs 800, 020. 00 322, 100. 00 883, 122, 120.00 376, 765,824.00 | — 606,356, 296. 00 
Disie and Consular. : 115 2 11, 243, 250. 91 8, 898,037.91 | — 2.415, 213.00 
Wistrics of R A ETO E ES AE A EEE A SEE SA 20, 332, 328. 87 18,305, 484.87 | — 27028, 84.00 
Fortifications. .. . J 117, 927,330. 00 18,833, 442.00 | — 99,093, 888. 00 
J ĩͤ P A S S 127904, 494. 27 9,986,979.07 | — 3,007,515. 20 
pr executive, and judic i 122) 493, 885.52 104,368, 671.11 | — 18, 124,714.41 
Military Academy. ...........-2. : eS ease 6, 778, 637. 20 2.130, 912.70 — 4,688, 724.50 
FCC CAEN a VA aS i . 882,631, 254. 80 425, 289,574.00 | — 157,341,680. 80 
P EEE E E ESEA S x | SMES, ODN A TEAN 215, 030, 000.00 214, 020,000.00 | — 1,010,000. 00 
Wand OOE a E e NAN a Ss SOA OLES RAT an L E IB OO [ices soe c cases 2391, 713, 673.00 461, 528, 368.00 | + 269,814, 695.00 
F770 ᷣ — AA ELK OTST A EAA 42,841,565. 00 12; 400,000.00 | — 30, 441,585.00 
Sundry civil 1, 036, 486, 130. 60 1428, 216,944.92 | — 608,269,185. 68 
Motel EA LE PIAT IEA A E O NA , 902, 279. 151,389, 747.84 | 3,591,292,027.17 | 2,110,953, 592.58 | —1, 480,338, 434.59 


Includes rore nya pr rieg ag nari Aap enna ty Sp ap Spence Se PE 
Estimate did not inclu 8 continuing temporary increases in employees provided in last annual ees bill and H. J. Res. 
151, which have been contin for next year and for which the Bill as reported carsied ore 2 ployee provided in last annual appro in the estimates the bill 
as reported have shown a decrease under the estimates of 
3 Excludes $100,009, which has been handled as a 
i Bill as reportat $o the El the estimates for 1921 for the thirteen annual suppl hp enh cay mala yen gg estimates for permanent appropriations (51, 428, 407, 752. 20 and 
preset A Seba tienen the fiscal 1920. 2 


miscellaneous items carried year 


r: 5 Comparative statement the sundry civ act for the 

x nego Z ers 1 os he 8 ER I saree Ene 5 fiscal year ending Sune $0, 1916, with the s sundry gelt hir bill for the fiscal 
have n sweeping, bu ey have been necessary to bring year ending June 30, 1921, as reported to the House of Rep — 
our expenditures within the anticipated revenue. In making these tives on Apr. 30, 1020. 
reductions the several appropriation committees of Congress 
have not been unmindful of the needs of the various branches 
of the Goyernment service. The reductions will not prevent 
the healthful and vigorous functioning of every neéded govern- 
mental activity. 

The savings, however, will involve retrenchment. It will 
necessarily mean the halting to some extent of a building pro- 

It will mean the cutting out of certain war activities 

that ought to have been eliminated long ago. It may mean, too— 
at least the committee reporting the bill hope it may mean—the 
elimination of duplications and of overlapping in governmental 
activities. And, finally, the result will be greater economy and 
efficiency in every branch of the Government service. 


THE NEED FOR BUDGETARY CONTROL OVER REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 

The examination of the estimates submitted for the sundry 
civil expenses of the Government has furnished additional 
proof of the necessity for a budget system. It is, indeed, to be 
deplored that the greatest business enterprise in all the world, 
the Government of the United States, is conducted without a 
business or fiscal program and without due recognition of the 
simple business principles which men of affairs everywhere find 
necessary in the successful conduct of their business. 

The House more than six months ago passed a bill providing 
for a budget system. At the time of the reporting of this bill 
no action had been taken by the Senate other than to hold hear- 
ings and report out a bill. In order to assure budgetry legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress it was the judgment of the com- 
mittee that the budget bill passed by the House should be car- 
ried as a provision in the pending measure. That provision 
has been made. 

COMPARISON OF SUNDRY CIVIL BILLS, 1921 AND 1018. 


I have prepared a further statement comparing this bill with 
the sundry civil act for the fiscal year 1916. That analysis 
shows the increases and decreases in the yarious items carried 
in this bill as compared with like items carried in the bill for 
1916. 

In this connection I feel that intelligent analysis of appro- 
priations for 1921 for the several civil activities of the Federal 
Government should start with the prewar or 1916 expenditures. 
New elements of cost have intruded, of course. But prewar 
ceuditions—rather than the postwar conditions of 1918, 1919, 
or 1920—furnish the objective of our efforts to retrench and put 
the Government again on an economical and normal peace basis. 

The comparison of the fiscal years 1916 and 1921 is as fol- 
lows: : 1 Carried in naval appropriation 


special acts, and also exclusive of 
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the sundry civil appropriation act for the 
diag June 30, 1916, eto. —Continued. 


Department or purpose. 


War opariren rotna, 
National Home for Disabled 


Back pay and bounty 


$4, 931, 009. 50 
55,000. 00 


tion — 1916. 


53; 500. 00 


Total, War Department 12,619, 914.49 + 26, 227,657.18 
Interior Department: 
Public buildings — 111,050. 00 
Public Land Service — 81,000. 00 
pavio blic lands — 10, 000. 00 
Geological Survey. ........-. + , 180, 00 
Bureau of Mines + , 342, 00 
Reclamation Service — 5,621,000.00 
Protection ot lands and 
7 erty, Imperial re bron — 100, 000. 00 
estimony dis 
. — 200. 00 
E in Alaska + 5, 191, 400. 00 
National park... + 661,310. 00 
Government Hospital for 
3 + 734,750.00 
Columbia Institution for the 
ä + 27, 500. 00 
Howard University ......... + 57,000.00 
Freedmen's Hospital. ......- + 33, 880.00 
Total Interior Department + 1,653, 112.00 
Department of Justice: 
Public buildings P — 80, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous Objects. EA 1,335, 218. 05 
Total De ent of Jus- 
e eee 
Judicial: 
Payment to widow of late 
ustice H. H. Lurton — 14, 500. 00 
i 3,154, 460. 00 
Total Judicial. 3, 139, 960. 00 
e of eet: 
thouse Service. - 2,670, 000. 00 
Coast and Geodetic 3 476, 950. 00 
Bureau of Fisheries.. ret 113, 970. 00 
Bureau of Standards 2,728. 00 
Total Department of Com- 
we, „ ede eee 3, 258, 192. 00 
——— 
Department of Labor: 
mmigration Service 614, 700. 00 
Naturalization Service... .. | 250, 000. 00 
Employment Service ( 225, 000. 00 
United States Housing Cor- | 
poration. tion KA 1, 065, 000. 00 1,065, 000. 00 
Women in industry 2 75, 000. 00 | 75, 000, 00 
Negro ecohomics... . . > 15, 000, 00 15, 000. 00 
—̃ — 
Total Department 
F 2, 726, 000. 00 4,970, 700.00 | + 2,244,700. 00 
306, 136.00 | 122, 000. 00 +° 115, $64.00 
Government Printing Oifice..... 5,417, 115. 00 7, 236, 283. 20 +. 1, S19, 178. 20 
Panama Canal: ate 
Construction, maintenance, | 
pper SS 9, 281, 851.00 — 7,658, 149.00 
S A A 2, OO NR OU Tawescavacosesens — 2,639,048. 30 
Total Panama Canal. | 9, 281, 851. 00 — 10,297, 197. 30 
Grand total 2 25301, 294, 194. 13 


It will be observed that while this bill carries $428, 216; O44. 92 
the sundry civil act for 1916 carried $126,922,750.79. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that this bill carries very large items 
for which it was unnecessary to appropriate money in 1916. 
For example, it carries $125,000,000 as compensation to the 
soldiers of the late war, it carries $46,000,000 for hospital treat- 
ment of such soldiers, it carries $90,000,000 for vocational edu- 
cation for the soldiers of that war, and it also carries $21,- 
500,000 for bringing back the bodies of our deceased soldiers 
who ure buried on the other side. These four items aggregate 
$282,500,000. They are chargeable entirely to the war. 
EXCLUSIVE OF PROVISION FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, INCREAS® OVER 1916 

18 BUT $18,000,000, 
' The appropriations carried by this bill aggregate $145,667,- 
944.92 after the foregoing appropriation items growing out of 
the war have been eliminated from consideration, This is more 


by eighteen millions than the amount carried in the appropria- 
tion bill in 1916. Every dollar herein appropriated, however, 
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goes to pay for a necessary service or to purchase of essential 
materials and supplies, Then, too, service and material will be 
purchased at existing market prices, which are much higher 
than the market prices of labor and materials in 1916. Conse- 
quently it was necessary to appropriate more money to secure 
them. Furthermore, a moderate increase over 1916 has been 
found necessary to provide for a normal increase in the de- 
mands upon the public service since 1916. 

a BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Les. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Is the amount appropriated for the 
return of the bodies of dead soldiers from France thought to be 
a sufficient aniount for that purpose? 

Mr. GOOD. It is thought by the committee that the War De- 
partment will not be able to expend anything like the amount 
carried in this bill during the next year. My opinion is that we 
could have cut that item by five or six million dollars and not 
have delayed for a single day the bringing back of a single body 
from France. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. And would have brought all of them 
back that the parents and wives desire brought back? 

Mr. GOOD. No. I do not believe that the work can all be 
done during the next year. It is proposed to bring back 50,000 
bodies and to prepare for reburial in the cemeteries of France, 
as I recall, about 25,000 additional bodies. That work can not 
all be done during the next year, If England and the other 
countries should also require that the bodies of their soldiers 
be taken from France, you can see the congestion that would 
result, and you might bring on epidemic in that portion of 
France if attempt should be made to do this work all at once. 

The work must be carried on with some degree of common 
sense and good judgment, but it was the opinion of the com- 
mittee that inasmuch as Congress had already taken action 
in the matter, and inasmuch as France had now given consent 
to the return of the bodies of our dead, we should grant the 
appropriation asked. There has been a disposition on the part 
of some people in the Government service to pass the buck 
that the committee felt that inasmuch as it would require 
$21,500,000 to bring back the bodies of our dead soldiers that 
it would be best to grant the appropriation at this time, even 
to the cent that was asked for by the department, so that the 
bereaved mothers and fathers and families of boys who lost 
their lives on the other side could not under any circumstances 
receive word from the War Department that the bodies of their, 
dear ones were not returned because Congress had refused to 
grant the appropriation, and that is likely what would have 
happened if we had reduced the appropriation. 

UNEXPENDED APPROPRIATIONS WHICH WERE MADE AVAILABLE TO REDUCE 
THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

Complaint has been made of the failure of Congress to make 
appropriations to reduce the high cost of living. Executive 
oflicials have openly charged that the failure of the administra- 
tion to bring down the cost of living was due solely to the re- 
fusal of Congress to make appropriation therefor. Appropria- 
tions have, however, been made by this Congress to reduce the 
high cost of living. In some instances, notably the appropria- 
tion to the Federal Trade Commission of $150,000, remains 
unexpended. That commission recognized the fact that to 
have expended the money appropriated to reduce the high cost 
of living, although asked for by the Executive, would have been 
a flash in the pan, a total waste of the people’s money. There- 
fore it refused to expend the appropriation, Other appropria- 
tions made to bring about a reduction in the cost of living have 
resulted in no appreciable decrease in price. But during the 
time this money was being expended the price of many of the 
necessaries of life has materially adyanced, sugar having ad- 
vanced to double the price at which it was selling when the 
appropriations to reduce the high cost of living were granted. 

No doubt it will again be charged that we have reduced some 
of the estimates where it was intended by the executive depart- 
ments to spend the money to reduce the high cost of living. We 
have made some reductions where funds might be expended 
along that line. I submit that the action of the committee is 
entirely justifiable, when we remember that out of all the appro- 
priations made for this purpose no substantial benefit in the way 
of reduction in the cost of living has come as the result of any 
investigation made by the Government into living costs. I am 
not surprised at the results, for when the’ appropriations were 
granted for this purpose it was recognized that the investiga- 
tions proposed could have but little beneficial effect; but the 
failure to produce results certainly justifies the committee in 
refusing to waste additional funds in this way. 

While it is impossible to discuss in general debate the two thou- 
sand or more items carried in this bill, there are a few items to 
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which I feel the attention of the committee should be called 
-before the bill is read for amendment that will explain the 
theory upon which the bill was drawn. First and foremost are 
the provisions carried for the care and treatment of the sick 
and’ disabled soldiers in the World War. 

Under the existing laws such soldiers are the beneficiaries of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Persons entitled to hospital 
treatment under the provisions of that act are placed by the 
director either in charge of the Public Health Service, in State 
institutions, or in privately owned hospitals. On February 6 
there were 3,805 nervous and mental patients in hospitals, 
mostly in State institutions. At the end of the month of Feb- 
ruary there were 10,960 additional war-risk patients being 
treated by the Public Health Service either in the United States 
marine hospitals, the United States Public Health Service hos- 
pitals, original stations, or in private or State hospitals under 


contract with the Public Health Service. Of said 10,960 war-risk 
insurance cases, 903 were being treated in marine hospitals, 4,578 
in the United States Public Health Service hospitals, 363 in 
the 118 original stations, and 5,260 were being treatedsin other 
hospitals under contract with the Public Health Service. 

At the close of the Civil War the Government entered upon a 
policy of providing homes wherein treatment could be given the 
disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines of that war, and at the 
close of the Spanish-American War these homes were thrown 
open to the sick and Uisabled soldiers of that war. There are 
10 branches of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers. The following table will give the location of these 
branches; the bed capacity, both for barracks and hospitals; 
the present membership; the yacant space on March 31, 1920; 
the gain and the loss in membership; and the vacant space 
therein on April 26, 1920: 


Capacity and membership, National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
{Actual on Mar. 31. Approximate on Apr. 26, 1920.] 


r 
Danville, ETT A 


1 
Mountain (Johnson City) 


ů—Iñ?sy een 4õGnůnjjj 44 %%%õjõõͤbku 


88 708 3,275 
201 1,616 

200 1.655 
E 2.547 

1, 966 2.357 

2.300 2.772 

BAEC 1,504 1,782 
2,150 2.444 

1,816 2,216 
4 400 


These homes are operated in connection with the farms upon 
which the buildings are located. In practically every one of the 
homes there is maintained a dairy herd, large enough to supply 
fresh and wholesome milk for all the members. The farming 
operations, as a general rule, are sufficient in extent to provide 
fresh yegetables and supplies. This arrangement has been 
found not only economical but very satisfactory in furnishing 
the membership of the homes with wholesome food and attrac- 
tive surroundings, and attractive employment for those mem- 
bers who are able and desire to work. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the committee, which went very 
thoroughly into the question of the management of these homes, 
that the Government is to be congratulated upon the economical 
and businesslike management of this institution. No agency in 
the Government is more efliciently operated or more econom- 
ically conducted than the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, P 

This table shows that on April 26, 1920, there were 9,093 
vacant beds in these homes. In building these institutions it 
was recognized that a person who reeds hospital treatment 
ought not to be turned out of the institution as soon as an op- 
eration has been performed, or as soon as he is able to leave 
the hospital where he has been treated for some disease, It 
has been found necessary, therefore, to provide the homes with 
both hospitals and barracks, so a member can be cared for in 
the barracks after intense treatment in the hospital. It may 
be necessary to provide additional hospital facilities in some of, 
the barracks, and this can be done at a minimum of expense, 
out of the funds appropriated. 

The Public Health Service has submitted an estimate for 
building new hospitals to provide hospitalization for the sol- 
diers of the late war amounting to $84,000,000, It has been 
pointed out by this service that their hospital facilities are 
inadequate. It is the judgment of the committee that the 9,093 
beds in our soldiers’ homes should be made available for the 
soldiers of the late war, and to bring this about it has been 
necessary to remove certain obstacles that now prevent a more 
generous use of these homes by these soldiers, 

The law provides that certain soldiers are entitled to be 
admitted to the homes “ who are disabled by disease, wounds, 
or otherwise, and have no adequate means of support.” The 
pending bill makes certain that the homes shall be opened to 
the soldiers of this war, and eliminates the objectionable fea- 
ture now on the statute books, which makes it necessary that 
a person be indigent before he can be admitted to one of the 
homes. 

The evidence before the committee was to the effect that 
the cost for this year for hospital treatment for the soldiers 


t Approximate, no post return being received since Mar, 31, 1920, but accurate enough for practical purposes. 


of the late war was on the basis of $28,000,000, not includ- 
ing the amount expended by the Director of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance for the care and treatment of the nervous 
and mental patients in State and other institutions. It was 
estimated that the amount necessary to care for the mental 
cases would aggregate something like $10,000,000 for the next 
year, although the amount actually expended for this year is 
much less than that sum. 

The actual cost for care, provisions, clothing, and treatment 
for all members in the soldiers’ homes during the past year 
was 97 cents per man per day. The actual cost for such 
treatment, not including clothing, for the persons under the 
care of the Public Health Service, was roughly estimated at 
something over $4 per day. Under the law, the Director of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance has the power to place its 
patients in the institutions he may designate. The committee 
felt, therefore, that the appropriation for the care of these 
patients should also be made to the Director of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, with power of allotment to the institu- 
tion to which he might assign such patient, whether it be the 
Public Health Service or the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, State hospitals, or private institutions, 

By utilizing the soldiers’ homes to their full capacity, un- 
questionably the situation will be relieved in a threefold aspect, 
First and foremost, the ex-service men who are in need of treat- 
ment and entitled to it under the law can be given the treatment 
immediately, and will not be compelled to wait until hospitals 
are built, Second. It will mean a large saving by the utilization 
of buildings already constructed, to take care of the soldiers of 
former wars, for the treatment of the disabled soldiers of this 
war. Third. The proposed utilization of these homes which have 
been so successfully conducted will result in a saving of at least 
$10,000,000 annually, i 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? t | 


Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. At these homes the Government owns the 
land? í 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. They have farms, and they could double or 


treble their capacity in buildings if necessary? i 
Mr. GOOD. Yes. x 
Mr, CANNON. I do not believe it will be necessary to any, 

very great extent. They have central heating plants and 


laundry plants and all that kind of thing, so that if additional 
accommodations have to be provided to care for the soldiers 
of this war, instead of requiring $3,000 a bed, to acquire land 
and build the hospitals from the ground up, it could be done 
for a much less amount, as I have indicated, at these homes, 
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where the Government has not only room and farms and heating 
plants and all that kind of thing, but it could be done with much 
better administration, with the organization that the soldiers 
homes have, than we could hope for during the lifetime perhaps 
of almost any existing Member of Congress. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Illinojs [Mr. Cannon] is en- 
tirely correct. All of these homes are surrounded by fine farms. 
These farms are run by the board of managers. At the Los An- 
geles Home last year they put up 57,000 quarts of preserves, and 
what they did not use there was sent to the other homes. The 
homes are run in a businesslike way. This year in the month of 
February you had about 10,000 soldiers in the care of the Public 
Health Service, and by this legislation and this appropriation 
we make available practically immediately a bed capacity almost 
equal to that which is now used by the Public Health Service for 
the care of the soldiers of this war. 

An examination of the bill will disclose that it is practically 
a maintenance bill, so far as it relates to construction. Reduc- 
tions in estimates for building construction and development 
work are large. In the more important items we have made the 
reductions asafollows : 


a I PIETER i ee ea ee $11, 010, 525 
Armories and arsenals 6 353, 559 
Military barracks, Hawall sited os 
Military barracks, Panama 


Buildings and grounds, Washington L 000 
Reclamation Service RES SCAND INT HIT 12, 695, 000 
PET a ea) Se en ee es eS eae 1, 452, 007 


Howard University 
Lighthouses, beacons, ete 
Panama nal 


D Of. eee 63, 584, 593 


Other reductions in minor items for building and construc- 
tion were made on the same theory. Obviously such construc- 
tion ought not to be carried on at a time when prices are so 
abnormally high. It is apparent that there is a shortage of 
material as well as labor. With this condition confronting us 
the Government ought not to enter into competition in the 
matter of buildings and improvements, and thereby complicate 
the situation. It would in the first place make living costs 
higher to those who are compelled to build homes and make 
improvements. In the second place, the Government would 
make abnormal expenditures owing to the prevailing conditions. 
It was the opinion of the committee that this building program 
could wait without injury to the Government service. All told, 
the building program which has been eliminated is approxi- 
mately $70,000,000. When this building program can be taken 
up and completed will depend altogether upon conditions. Cer- 
tainly that program ought not to be carried on at a time when 
the work would necessitate the levying of new taxes and when 
it would retard private enterprise and development. The com- 
mittee realizes that when these conditions improve it will be 
necessary to build additional facilities for the Lighthouse Sery- 
ice, to build additional public buildings for Government activi- 
ties, to improye the highways in the national parks, and to 
make other needed construction outlays. 


THE RECLAMATION SERVICE, 


The reduction of over $12,000,000 in the estimates for the 
*Reclamation Service was made, however, for quite a different 
reason. The necessity of bringing additional lands under pro- 
duction as soon as possible was obvious, and the bill carries 
appropriations aggregating $7,909,000 for that purpose. That 
sum will exhaust all of the funds in the Treasury available for 
reclamation service. The Director of the Reclamation Sery- 
ice believes that additional funds arising out of the operation 
of the oll-leasing act would be available during the year. The 
committee found, however, that all of the money derived 
through the operation of that act has been paid under protest. 
The extent to which such funds may be available for reclama- 
tion service is necessarily problematical. The committee there- 
fore decided it would be unwise financing to count upon any 
portion of those payments for reclamation projects for the next 
fiscal year, and for that reason it eliminated estimates aggre- 
gating $12,695,000. 


WAn-RISK INSURANCE, 


In the judgment of the committee the amount estimated for 
the payment of military and naval compensation was in excess 
of the anticipated requirements. During the present fiscal year 
there has been expended up to March 31, in the payment of 
such compensation, $83,000,000. The present monthly rate of 
expenditure for such purposes is approximately $7,400,000. As- 
suming that this rate of expenditure will increase somewhat for 
the months of April, May, and June, the total amount paid out 
for military and naval compensation will aggregate approxi- 
mately $113,000,000. There was available for this purpose for 
the present fiscal year $135,000,000, 


Unguestionably the rate of expenditure for the next fiscal 
year will exceed that of the present fiscal year. ‘The approprta- 
tion, however, makes allowance for this. If the rate of ex- 
penditure reached the sum of $12,000,000 per month, as against 
an average of about $7,400,000 per month for the present fiscal 
year, the bill would make ample provision. It carries a total 
of heise: 000,000, as follows: 

An unexpended balance of this appropriation et the end of 
this fiscal year, approximating $22,000,000, is agticipated. The 
bill reappropriates the unexpended balance, and also carries an 
additional appropriation of $125,000,000, thus making available 
for the next fiscal year the sum of $147,000,000 for the payment 
of military and naval compensation to the soldiers of the late 
war. 

THE SHIPPING BOARD. 

By far the largest reduction was made in the estimate for the 
emergency shipping fund. The Shipping Board requested an 
appropriation of $446,270,652. No direct appropriation is car- 
ried in the bill for the completion of the ship-construction pro- 
gram or for the payment of claims on canceled contracts. 

It developed in the hearings that the Shipping Board would 
have on hand on July 1 approximately $60,000,000. There is 
due the United- States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration from the Army on account of transpertation approxi- 
mately $130,000,000, and the board believes that it will receive 
from that source approximately $70,000,000. The board also 
estimates that it will receive on account of ships sold prior to 
the taking effect of this act $15,000,000; that it will receive dur- 
ing the next fiscal year approximately $25,000,000 from the sale 
of surplus materials and plants. It also estimates that it will 
receive approximately $30,000,000 on account of ships that will 
be sold during the next fiscal year. The income from the opera- 
tion of the ships is problematical. 

Mr. Gillen, special assistant to the chairman of the Shipping 
Board, made the following statement before the committee: 

This being a liquidating job, we should be told that there were not 


any appropriations fer us, and that we should see to it that out of 
our own liquidations we get sufficient funds to take care of our needs, 


The board estimated that its requirements will be as follows: 


e a epee eee a OOO; OOO 
to ex-German ships , 000, 
* — letion = Senta % 000, 
TTT 24, 000, 000 
Kapital fund Tor operation... = 29, 000, 000 


vist elie Ell A es LY Lae aaa, 306, 000, 000 


Unquestionably some of these estimates are excessive, and 
the total estimate can be very materially reduced. Assuming 
that the estimates of its available resources are correct, and 
that there will be on hand $60,000,000 of cash on July 1, that 
it will receive $70,000,000 from the Army, and that it will 
receive $15,000,000 from the sale of ships heretofore made, 
$25,000,000 from the sale of surplus materials, and $30,000,000 
from the sale of cargo ships which are to be sold, the Shipping 
Board would have $200,000,000 to carry on its work for the 
fiscal year 1921, especially if the estimated requirements for 
the reconditioning of the German ships were eliminated. The 
bill therefore carries no direct appropriation for the emergency 
shipping fund but makes available all unexpended balances on 
hand July 1 next, as well as funds that may be received be- 
cause of operations and in addition thereto $70,000,000 from 
the sale of ships and surplus materials. It is believed that 
these funds will prove ample. 

The committee are not a unit with regard to this item. The 
bill does not carry any appropriation at all, but simply makes 
available these funds, which, with the operating income, what- 
ever that may be, will be enough to do the work that the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation ought to do. Now it is proposed 
to spend $44,000,000 to recondition 22 ex-German ships. You 
will recall having read in the newspapers with regard to the 
injunction issued to restrain the sale of those ships. 

We took over during the war 95 German ships, and we have 
sold quite a number of them. It was proposed by the Shipping 
Board to sell these 22 passenger ships, and I think a great deal 
of misapprehension prevails throughout the country, and even 
in Congress, with regard to those ships. Inasmuch as the com- 
mittee have not allowed the $44,000,000 estimated to recondition 
these ships, I think that the House at this time should under- 
stand just what is involved. 

When we took over these ships it was after an attempt had 
been made by the Germans to destroy them. The delicate 
machinery was injured to such an extent that it was necessary, 
to make extensive repairs, but the repairs were hurriedly made. 
The ships were then practically dismantled. The expensive 
interiors were removed. The wiring was taken out. Practi- 
cally nothing was left of the ships except the hulls. Some im- 
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provements were made to make transports out of them, and 
they were put into the transport service, and they are in that 
condition now. 

Now, these ships must be practically rebuilt if they are to be- 
come passenger ships and serve the purpose for which they 


were constructed. At least all the interior must be replaced if 
they are to be put in the passenger service. Those ships are 
16 years old, on the average. That is, on an average they have 
been in the water 16 years. The average life of a ship of this 
character, so the committee were advised, is around 22 years, 
Certainly the Shipping Board proceeded in a businesslike way in 
making the investigation looking to a sale of the ships. They 
employed a firm of expert appraisers, and this firm appraised 
every one of these ships, and then the board offered them for 
sale. I have seen the appraisement. It was not thought best 
to put the appraisements in the Recoxp, but one ship on the 
list which, I remember, for example, was appraised at $800,000, 
and the bid received was, as I recall, about $1,200,000, or about 
$400,000 more than the appraisement. Now, this House has 
passed a bill, almost unanimously, directing the sale of the ships 
we have acquired. It is proposed here by this estimate to place 
more than $2,000,000, on an average, on each one of these old 
hulls to recondition them and then offer them for-sale. 

Suppose we do that, and you area buyer? You go before the 
Shipping Board and you say, “Admiral Benson, what is the 
price of this ship?” Let us suppose that he will say, * $3,500,- 
000.” You would say, “Oh, that is too much.” Admiral Ben- 
son would reply, “ We have just spent $2,000,000 in recondi- 
tioning that ship.” You answer, “ Yes; you wasted $2,000,000 
on that ship. I would not have reconditioned that ship in that 
way. You have spent money uselessly and needlessly.” 

The committee felt that if these ships are to be sold they ought 
to be sold now, and that the taxpayers should not be required 
to dig down into their pockets and raise $44,000,000 to recon- 
dition these ships that will be reconditioned for somebody else, 
but rather that the shipping interests that buy them should re- 
condition them themselves. [Applause.] 

That may be a mistaken policy. We shall never get back 
to normal conditions if we keep on taking this war activity and 
that war activity and carrying it on and on to the extent of 
improving all the property that came to us through the war. 
Our part ought to be to sell the property as soon as we can get 
a fair value for it and let the man who buys it improve it as 
he would have it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand from the gentle- 
man's statement, as soon as the bill to which he refers becomes 
a law it will be possible for the Shipping Bourd to effect the 
Sale of these vessels? 

Mr, GOOD. Yes. I think there is a contention on the part 
of the Shipping Board that they now bave the right, but that 
has been disputed in the courts. 


May I interrupt the gentleman? 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That contention is in issue? 
Mr. GOOD. Yes. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And, as I understand, the policy 
that was pursued by Judge Payne, the head of the Shipping 
Board, was in line with this legislation which we are seeking 
to enact. 

Mr. GOOD, I think so. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. * 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Judge Payne said before our com- 
mittee that he had consulted good lawyers who thought there 
was no authority under existing law. I forget whether he was 
of the opinion that he did have the authority or not; but, at any 
rate, there were lawyers who said he had not, and he thought it 
was his duty, in that doubtful situation, to ask Congress for 
direct and specific authority. 

And therefore he did through our committee generally ask 
for that authority, and we undertook in the presentation of the 
bill to giye him that authority. While I am on my feet I wish 
to say that the whole matter out of which that injunction grew 
was presented by Judge Payne before our committee, and we 
found, I think I may say for both the Members on the Repub- 
lican and Democratic sides of that committee, that he was ap- 
parently doing everything he could to realize a fair price for 
the Government in case there should be any sale, and, further- 
more, that in offering those vessels for sale he expressly re- 
served the right to reject any and all bids; and he gave one or 
two instances, such as the gentleman has mentioned, where he 
thought the price offered might be more than the Government 
would ultimately realize should it first improve or refit these 
ships, and it is, as the gentleman says, a great problem whether 


it is wiser for the Government to refit these ships now or to! sell or not to sell. 


sell them now, because, as the gentleman has well said, after - 
we have expended our money and refitted them we may not be 
able to get back the amount we have expended. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, it has been stated that Congress ought to 
avoid that issue, that the Shipping Board is passing the buck 
to Congress, and that by refusing to grant the $44,000,000 asked 
for we then accept the problem that has been passed, whereas 
we ought to pay no attention to it, except make the appropria- ` 
tion asked for. It seems to me that we are just in the posi- 
tion where we can not escape our duty. If, on the other hand, 
we appropriate the money we will have accepted the buck and 
will haye indorsed a program contrary to the action of the 
House heretofore taken, contrary to, I believe, the sentiment 
of 90 per cent of the people of America; that is, of improving 
all of these things that have come to us as a result of the war 
and which we expect to sell. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. To what extent did the resolution passed i 
the Senate interfere with the immediate sale of these ships? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know as to that; I was not aware that 
the resolution had actually passed. I knew it had been intro- 
duced. 

Mr. OLIVER. My understanding is that the resolution has 
passed the Senate, and that it was not a joint resolution. May 
I ask if the inquiry by the committee developed the expense 
incident to the retention of these ships by the Shipping Board 
in their present condition? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know 
thought. 

Mr. OLIVER. I remember noticing that it was claimed by 
the Shipping- Board that a very large expense was incidental 
to the further retention of those ships, and I was anxious to 
know whether the inquiry of the gentleman’s committee dis- 
closed what that expense was to the Government? 

Mr. GOOD. The investigation that the committee made of 
the matter did not extend to the question of the actual mainte- 
nance and upkeep outside the reconditioning of the ships. The 
committee felt that inasmuch as this matter was in Congress 
and would be disposed of by this Congress in some way, authority, 
given one way or the other, that this nominal charge for mainte- 
nance would be paid. Some of those ships have not yet been 
returned to the Shipping Board from the War Department, 
unless returned recently. The Shipping Board has in mind the 
leasing of these ships if they are not sold or reconditioned, and 
if they do the maintenance will be taken care of by the lessee. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman permit me to 
answer there? The Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries did have considerable hearings involving evidence 
from the chairman of the Shipping Board, showing what the 
cost to the Government of the upkeep and maintenance of those 
ships in their present condition was at this time, so that per- 
haps the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epsronps], who is 
a great rememberer of details, might give at this point some 
very definite recollection of that. 

Mr. EDMONDS. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to say I do not remember exactly. Of course, a great many 
of these German ships are in operation, and have been in opera- 
tion. Some have been tied up, and of course when tied up it 
is going to cost considerable money for wharfage, watchmen, 
and men necessarily on board. I do not remember the exact 
sum, but on some ships it will be considerable. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I was simply stating I thought it was 
a considerable sum and I thought that my colleague from Penn- 
sylvania might perhaps remember. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is a considerable sum. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, it is not comparable to what is tie 
asked to recondition them? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Not at all. 

Mr. GOOD. A very small item. 

Mr. EDMONDS. If the gentleman will yield, the disclosures 
in the committee showed the depreciation of these ships is about 
3 per cent on their age, and it shows that Government recon- 
ditioning, at the price the Shipping Board says it would cost, 
would involve a loss of over $6,000,000, taking into consider- 
ation the price in the bids the last time bids were opened 
for those particular ships. And I would like to say, further, I 
fully agree with the suggestion of the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations in regard to these ships. They ought to be 
sold before, not after, being repaired and reconditioned, 

Mr, HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will, 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The bill that we were preparing and 
did prepare left the discretion in the head of the department to 
It simply left it with him as a proposition 
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to be acted upon in his best judgment, which I think is the best 
eourse to take. 

Mr. GOOD. It seems to me that that is practically all that 
cun be done. It is an administrative function pure and simple, 
ene that Congress can not deal with except to grant the power. 

The eonmittee have been impressed with the fact that the 
Shipping Board has been miserably and poorly managed. It 
has had at the head of it some very eminent men, and in mak- 
ing the statement that it has been poorly managed I do not 
wish to reflect upon the business judgment or executive ability 
of any of the very able gentlemen who at different times were 
placed at the head of the Shipping Board. I am led to make 
that observation because of a poliey that ought not to have been 
followed at all; a policy that has resulted in confusion and 
extravagance. In the first place, Gen. Goethals and Mr. Den- 
man were placed there. Why Gen. Goethals was tied up with 
a man who did not want to go no one even knew. Following 
them was Mr. Hurley, and then came Judge Payne, and then Ad- 
miral Benson. This enterprise, involving a property valued at 
more than $3,000,000,000, ought to have had at its head one of 
these men from the beginning to the end, so that there might 
have been a national policy, a continuous policy, and a pro- 
gram of economy all the way through. One man simply got 
his chair warmed when he went out, and another came in, and 
so on, and as a result to-day the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
do not know where they stand financially ; they do not know how 
much money they have; how much they owe; and do not seem 
to have a decent set of books. It is a national disgrace. 

It is deplorable that an arm of the Government handling 
so much of the people’s money and producing so much in the 
way of ships has not been conducted in a businesslike way 
from the start to the finish, and the difficulty is not with the 
ability of the men at the head, but with the unbusinesslike policy 
of changing them with almost every change of the moon. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. When this Shipping Board was first 
created, Mr. Denman, of California, was placed in charge of it, 
and there grew up such a controversy between him and Gen. 
Goethals that both Gen. Goethals and Mr. Denman resigned. 
After that Mr. Hurley was placed in charge, but it was in the 
hurly-burly of war, and what the gentleman says by way of 
criticism during his administration was largely and unavoid- 
ably correct. But as soon as Mr. Payne took charge of the 
administration, I want to say that, having made some investi- 
gation, he exercised most remarkable capacity in bringing order 
out of chaos. 

Mr. GOOD. F agree with the gentleman entirely. He ought 
to have been left there. He ought to have been kept there. 
That is what I am complaining about. It is this thing of moving 
men from one place to another, that is so prevalent in many of 
the departments to-day, that is a crime and a waste of public 
money. They can not do good work in that way. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Just one suggestion in connection 
with that. I think the gentleman is probably right—that we 
have neyer had any better administrator than Mr. Payne. He 
brought about a systematic organization of bureaus, an organi- 
zation of the different departments, and so when he retired he 
transmitted to Admiral Benson a very perfect system. 

Mr. GOOD. I have but the kindest words for each of these 
men. I would not Iay anything at their doors. Each one was 
able to do the work and do it well, but about the time he was 
able to do his best work he was ousted; some one else came 
in and had to learn the business. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. One thing further. Admiral Benson 
had been connected with the shipping interests considerably, 
and my recollection is that Mr. Payne stayed for quite a while 
in the office in order to induct Admiral Benson into all the 
knowledge he had of the matter. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course Admiral Benson has a great knowl- 
edge of shipping. He is a man of great executive ability, but 
who knows when he will be out and some new man put on the 
job? No matter how efficient the man you can not get the best 
out of him until he learns his job, and when he learns it he 
should be retained; drafted, if need be. 


SUPERPOWER PROJECT. 


The superpower item of this bill is unique, perhaps. It is, 
I believe, a vitally important one. 

Government can not stand still. It must advance. It must 
provide for a healthy growth of every useful governmental 
activity. Throughout the bill will be found numerous items 


making adequate provision for a normal and healthy growth. 
This policy can be best illustrated by the provision found in 
the bill providing for a survey of power production and de- 


velopment in the United States. The bill carries $125,000 for 
that purpose. 

The Director of the Geological Survey and the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines called attention to an alarming condi- 
tion with regard to the supply of fuel oil in the United States, 
The Director of the Geological Survey estimated that the 
present rate of consumption would exhaust the total supply of 
fuel oil in the United States within 20 years. The Director of 
the Bureau of Mines estimated that the supply, based on present 
consumption, would be exhausted within 10 years. 

This statement in itself was sufficient. The committee in- 
vestigated the subject thoroughly for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether some substitute for fuel oil could not be found. The 
bill provides for a Government survey of the entire power situ- 
ation covering the territory stretching between Boston and 
Washington. This survey will be made by scientific experts 
employed by the Government to ascertain the feasibility of 
utilizing coal at the mouth of the mine and at tidewater and the 
surplus of power made by large manufacturing and power plants 
within the territory. 

The survey is a practical undertaking. Its results can be 
seen and roughly appraised in advance. The survey, moreover, 
is not new. A few years ago the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. made a survey touching the matter of 
power used on its lines. The result was the electrification of 
their entire system. Prior to that time when the system was 
electrified, 8 pounds of coal produced 1 horsepower. After 
electrification it required but 4 pounds of coal to produce 1 
horsepower. ‘ 

The saving to be effected by manufacturing in the utility 
plants in the small territory where it is proposed to make the 
survey will exceed, according to reliable estimates, $30,000,000 
per year. 

The survey provided by this bill is essential. Without it, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to interest the capital neces- 
sary to develop the superpower project. 

The survey represents Government initiative and cooperation, 
whieh will result in savings to the country of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually. It will result in a great saving in the 
direct cost of fuel. It will furnish a reserve source of power 
for transportation and utility companies, which will be of large 
value in times of labor disputes and other emergencies. The 
principle can be applied broadly. Its benefits will accrue to 
towns and villages and to the farms of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I want at this time to express my very hearty 
appreciation of the splendid service and cooperation of every 
member of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The work of that committee has been unusual. During the 
war we made appropriations often without question. The mere 
suggestion that money was necessary to carry on the war and 
a request for it brought forth the appropriation. Now, how- 
eyer, that the war is over, and with these heavy overhanging 
war expenditures, with the expenditures running along with, 
if not exceeding, the revenues, it becomes more and more neces- 
sary for the committee to examine the estimates in detail, to 
study them carefully, and to arrive at sound conclusions in re- 
gard to the appropriations. In this great task the Committee 
on Appropriations has done what I believe to be real team- 
work. I am yery happy to say that, so far as members of the 
subcommittees that prepared this bill are concerned, for more 
than two months they have given unsparingly of their time and 
strength to the preparation, of this measure. Their work was 
without bias or partisan tinge of any kind. 

I can not too strongly express my very high appreciation of 
sueh splendid service. With no motive actuating them except 
to perform a real Government service, these associates in 
a very large measure are entitled to the credit for the reduc- 
tions made in the estimates and for the policy adopted by the 
committee. [Applause.] 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, before I proceed 
to discuss one or two provisions in the pending bill I desire to 
refer very briefly to a statement that was issued by the majority 
leader, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], on Thurs- 
day in anticipation of the introduction of this bill and to which 
my attention has been called. 

The statement issued by the gentleman was to the effect 
that this was the last of the great supply bills to be reported 
to the House for the next fiscal year, and that the reduction 
in the estimates for all of the various appropriations required 
for the fiscal year amounted to $1,500,000,000 in round numbers, 
He referred to that as a saving which had been made by this 
Congress to the Treasury of the United States. 

I have heard some gentlemen on the majority side of this 
House refer to some of these reductions as a saving, in the 
eourse of political speeches made on the floor, but I confess 
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I was very much surprised when the gentleman from Wyoming, 
who has had such a long and splendid career in this House, 
broadly claimed a reduction of estimates submitted by the de- 
partments to be a saving on the part of Congress or a positive 
proof of its economy. I was equally surprised when the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Goop], in the course of his remarks this morning 
referred to the various reductions made in the estimates on 
appropriation bills as a saving to the Treasury. 

In the sense that Congress fails to appropriate the amount of 
money estimated for, it is a saving, provided we are willing 
to assume that the administrative departments would wrong- 
fully expend all the money that was appropriated» for their 
benefit, even though it might not be needed during the next 
fiscal year for the ordinary and necessary activities of the Gov- 
ernment, But if, on the other hand, it be intended to have 
the inference drawn that this Congress by reducing the esti- 
mates in the amount named has acted differently from preced- 
ing Congresses, then I take issue, because there is no well-in- 
formed man who does not know that it has been the uniform 
custom of all Congresses, whether Democratic or Republican, 
to largely reduce the estimates which come to Congress from the 
various departments. 

As the gentleman from Iowa stated, the estimates have been 
reduced for the next fiscal year by about one billion and a half 
dollars. If that is to be called a saving to the Treasury then I 
want to call your attention to the fact that for the fiscal year 
1918, when both branches were Democratic, the estimates were 
reduced in the sum of $5,554,161,598.31. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

If you measure the reduction during 1918 by the same yard- 
stick with which the gentleman from Wyoming and the gentle- 
man from Iowa seek to measure the reduction of the estimates 
for the next fiscal year, I submit the record for saving made by 
a Democratie Congress for 1918. 

I took pains, gentlemen, to examine the records of a number 
of preceding Congresses to see just what the action of those Con- 
gresses were on the estimates submitted by the departments. 
I find that in the past 12 years, with only three exceptions, 
every Congress, whether Republican or Democratic, has largely 
reduced the estimates submitted by the departments. One of 
these exceptions occurred in 1917, when both branches of Con- 
gress were Democratic, and there was an excess of appropriations 
of something like $79,000,000 over and above the estimates. You 
gentlemen who were in Congress at that time will recollect that 
that was due to the fact that after the estimates had been sub- 
mitted by the Navy Department Congress decided to adopt a 
preparedness program—a new shipbuilding program for the 
Navy. On that account a greater sum was appropriated than 
was originally estimated for, but the estimates for all other 
purposes were largely reduced. 

The other two exceptions were for the fiscal years 1911 and 
1912, when there was an increase over the estimates submitted by 
the departments. That was the Sixty-first Congress, and at that 
time it had a Republican majority in both branches. With those 
three exceptions, I repeat, there has not been, within the last 12 
years, a session of Congress which has not largely reduced the 
expenditures below the estimates submitted by the departments, 
and I dare say if you go back further you will find the same to 
be true. 

Let me call attention to some of the reductions that were 
made for the year 1916 and prior years when the majority in 
Congress was Democratic, and when appropriations were being 
made for normal activities of the Government in something 
less than a billion dollars to carry on the expenses of the 
Government. Congress reduced the estimates more than $20,- 
000,000 in 1916. For the fiscal year 1915 the estimates were 
reduced more than $30,000,000. For the fiscal year 1914 they 
were reduced more than $38,000,000. For the fiscal year 1913 
they were reduced more than $10,000,000. 

I have already referred to the fiscal years 1911 and 1912. 
For the fiscal year 1910 they were reduced more than $38,000,000, 
and more than $49,000,000 for the fiscal year 1909. 

I cite these figures simply to show the absurdity of the 
claim put forth that merely because this Congress has reduced 
the estimates submitted by the departments six or eight months 
ago it has made a saving to the Treasury, and that the mere 
fact of reduction shows economy on the part of Congress. The 
only way you can learn whether Congress has been economical 
is to compare the appropriations for the next fiscal year, two 
years after the war has come to a close, with appropriations 
made for similar activities for the prewar period. I lay it 


down as a fact that can not be disputed, that all supply bills for 
the next fiscal year, carrying appropriations for the same 
activities that were provided for before the war, will show a 


greater sum for those particular activities than was appropri- 
ated by a Democratic Congress before the war began. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 4 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes, . 

Mr. DAYIS of Tennessee. I will ask the gentleman if that 
is not the fact even with respect to activities that do not pre- 
tend in any manner to relate to the Army or naval activities? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is entirely correct, 
It was stated by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] that for 
the fiscal year 1916 the sundry civil appropriation bill carried 
$125,000,000, while this bill carries $428,000,000; but, as the 
gentleman from Iowa clearly said, there should be deducted 
from the $428,000,000 something like $282,000,000 for activities 
growing out of the war. However, when the appropriations 
for those particular activities are deducted, it will be seen that 
the pending sundry civil appropriation bill carries something 
like $145,000,000, as compared with $125,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1916. It may be said, as the gentleman from Iowa has well 
said, that that is merely a normal increase, and I am not dis- 
posed to quarrel with him upon that proposition. Perhaps it is, 
but I wish to repeat that if you will compare the bills for the 
next fiscal year with the appropriation bills which were passed 
before the war, you will find that there has been no reduction 
and in many cases there has been a substantial increase over the 
amount appropriated before the war started. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I was interested in the figures the 
gentleman cited to the effect that all Congresses make smaller 
amounts of appropriations in the aggregate than the estimates 
sent by the departments. I notice that the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monperr] gives out weekly and semiweekly 
statements to the press respecting the economies effected in this 
Congress. The question I desire to ask is whether, according 
to the standard of economy on which he bases these figures 
and claims a saving of a billion and a half dollars, by the same 
standard previous Democratic Congresses under this adminis- 
tration have not saved from five to six billion dollars? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: The gentleman is entirely correct. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. But the whole thing is really a 
piece of sophistry which can only fool the people. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But it does not deceive anyone 
in Congress, nor do I think it will deceive any well-informed 
man in the country. I may say, as further showing the ab- 
surdity to which my colleague from Tennessee has called atten- 
tion, in respect to these statements of the gentleman from 
Wyoming, that I had occasion to run back over the appropria- 
tions recommended by the Committee on Appropriations for the 
past eight years and during Democratic control of Congress. 
I excluded the appropriations made during the last session of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, which was Democratic, because, as you 
know, most of the appropriation bills failed on account of a Re- 
publican filibuster in the Senate. During the eight years that 
the Democrats were in the majority on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, in the supply bills over which that committee has 
jurisdiction, consisting of the sundry civil, the fortifications, 
the legislative, the District of Columbia, the pensions, and the 
deficiency appropriation bill, there was an actual reduction of 
estimates made by that committee in its recommendations to 
Congress during those years of $9,275,684,891.55. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

I insist that if the gentleman from Wyoming, who, as my 
colleague states, issues weekly and semiweekly statements to the 
press and has them scattered throughout the country, takes the 
position that merely because this Congress has reduced the esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year one billion and a half it has 
established a record for economy, he should be fair enough to 
give previous Democratic Congresses and Democratic commit- 
tees credit for these sums, amounting to more than five billion 
and a half for one fiscal year alone. But, as I have stated, 
everyone knows, or should know, that the mere fact that reduc- 
tions are made in the estimates submitted by some department 
head or perhaps some bureau chief is no evidence that Congress 
has practiced economy in making appropriations. That is 
clearly a false basis of computation and comparison, for real 
legislative economy or retrenchment consists in cutting down 
the amount of fixed or normal expenditures as made during 
previous years. If you apply this standard, the present Con- 
gress has made no decrease in appropriations. On the contrary, 
it has made an actual increase. 

The uniform reduction of estimates by Congress emphasizes 
the very great importance, particularly at this time, of the 
passage of some sort of budget legislation. Estimates are sub- 
mitted without the semblance of businesslike procedure. Before 
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the war, when our expenses were small compared to what they 
are to-day, there was not such great demand for budget legisla- 
tion, because it was a comparatively easy thing to raise the 
amount of revenue necessary to meet the expenses of the Goy- 
ernment; but now that our expenses have mounted, until they 
are four and five times greater than they were before the war, 
there is all the more reason why we should have some sort of 
budget legislation. 

Since the war came to a close the President of the United 
States has urged Congress to adopt budget legislation. The 
last session of the Sixty-fifth Congress placed in the deficiency 
appropriation bill a provision which would have brought about 
the appointment of a committee to prepare and present to Con- 
gress budget legislation, but that bill failed in the Senate on 
account of the filibuster to which I have referred. This House 
last October passed a budget bill, but it has been in the 
Senate since that time, and only yesterday was taken up 
for consideration. Even if the Senate acts promptly upon the 
bill it will be impossible to afford any real or effective relief 
for the next fiscal year. We have lost a year, so to speak, 
by the dilatory action of the body at the other end of the 
Capitol in disposing of the budget bill, which passed the House 
six or eight months ago. The reason for that is that under 
the law estimates must be prepared by October 15 and they 
are sent to Congress upon the first Monday in December. 
Hence I repeat that if that bill were to become a law within 
the next few days there would not be sufficient time to estab- 
lish the machinery and to effect the organization provided for 
in the bill, so that it could get to work in the departments 
and render any real and effective service in so far as the next 
estimates are concerned. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
man yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am happy to inform the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee that the Senate has just passed the 
budget bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am delighted to hear it, but I 
repeat that it is very unfortunate that it took the Senate some- 
thing like six or seven months to act on that bill, which was 
promptly passed by this House at the last session of Congress. 
It has yet to go through conference, and there is no guaranty 
that it will become a law at this session of Congress. I have 
said that the very fact that these estimates are always sub- 
mitted in large amounts and always greatly reduced by Congress 
is an evidence of the necessity for budget legislation. It is not 
strange to one who thinks about it that these estimates are 
always submitted in amounts much larger than Congress feels 
should be provided for the actual expenses of the Government. 

There is no one vested with authority or the necessary ma- 
chinery and facilities for the purpose of revising and reducing 
these estimates before they are transmitted to Congress. They 
are forwarded, it is true, through the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but they come from the Secretary of the Treasury just as 
they leave the various departments of the Government, and the 
department heads are in the habit of accepting them just as 
they come from the various bureau chiefs. It is perfectly nat- 
ural that a bureau chief or even a department head, being re- 
quired under the law to prepare these estimates in October be- 
fore they are to go into effect the following July, should be 
careful that he does not make a mistake in not asking for 
enough, feeling that when Congress takes them up during the 
months of January, February, March, and April, within three 
months of the ensuing fiscal year, their necessity will be 
fully investigated in the light of the conditions and exigencies 
existing at such time. Hence it is that under present methods 
of procedure the estimates are always submitted in amounts 
greater than it is expected will be allowed. This is a practice 
which should be corrected, and Congress will prove derelict in 
its duty if it does not speedily pass a budget bill. 

Reverting to the statement of the gentleman from Wyoming, 
it should be said that it is not altogether fair to the depart- 
ments to say that their estimates have been pared to the extent 
of a billion and a half. Take the pending sundry civil bill. The 
estimates amounted to more than a billion dollars. If you will 
read the hearings, you will find that the voluntary withdrawals 
upon the part of many who were asking for appropriations in 
this bill will amount to more than $225,000,000, thus reducing 
the estimates by that amount, but for which the gentleman from 
Wyoming gives no credit. The Navy Department, after sending 
its estimates to the Committee on Naval Affairs, voluntarily 
withdrew from those estimates $85,000,000. The War Depart- 
ment voluntarily withdrew $51,000,000 from its estimates for 
fortifications, and I have no doubt but what in the case of the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Committee on Military Affairs and other committees of this 
House there haye been like voluntary reductions. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. If such large savings have been brought 
about in the appropriations by a Republican Congress, why have 
they not been accompanied by some reduction in taxes? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not tell the gentleman, for 
that would necessarily follow if their claim was true. On the 
contrary, I suspect if these appropriations continue to mount up, 
that rather than decreasing taxes it will be necessary to in- 
crease them hereafter. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, On this question of what consti- 
tutes legislative economy in making appropriations, the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL] in his weekly and semi- 
weekly statements, which some of the newspapers always carry 
and publish in full, fixes the standard of legislative economy, 
as the difference between the appropriations made by the Con- 
gress and the estimates sent over by the departments. Now, I 
have the impression that legislative economy means the reduc- 
tion of fixed current expenditures, not merely the wiping out 
of even a temporary war bureau or division that has been 
manifestly created for temporary purposes, but a reduction in 
what is at least apparently a fixed current expenditure of the 
Government. Now, if that is not the purpose of real legisla- 
tive economy, I do not see, to say the least of it, any force in 
the other theory. i 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I agree entirely with the gentle- 
mon. As I stated a few moments ago, the only way we can de- 
termine as to whether this Congress has proved more econom- 
ical than preceding Congresses is to take the bills which were 
passed by those Congresses for particular activities of the Gov- 
ernment and compare them with the appropriations made for 
the next fiscal year for similar activities. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I wish to repeat the statement I then made, 
that if you will make a close analysis of the supply bills for the 
next fiscal year you will find, just as in the case of this pending 
sundry civil bill, that in every particular the appropriations 
made for the same activities which were carried on before the 
war have been increased by this Congress for the next fiscal 
year in varying amounts, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just a few words in regard to the pend- 
ing bill. This bill makes considerable reductions in the esti- 
mates, and I want to concur in what the gentlenran from Iowa 
has said that there has been no partisan spirit shown in the 
consideration and preparation of this bill. The committee has 
sat daily since February 3 in conducting hearings, which 
omie o nearly 3,000 pages, upon the various items contained 
n this bill, 

Every member of the committee, regardless of party affilia- 
tions, has been influenced by only one desire, and that is to 
eliminate as far as possible all needless and unnecessary ex- 
penses, and in that spirit the Democratic minority, I am sure 
the gentleman from Iowa will agree, has cooperated fully and 
freely with the Republican majority. I want to here say that 
in anything I may have said I have not intended to reflect upon 
any Member of the House, and particularly not upon the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, who is chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I wish to say that he is a real economist. The 
gentleman has far vision, he has the courage to act upon these 
matters as they come before him, and he has been actuated in 
the preparation of this bill, and in all bills coming before that 
committee, with the sincerest motives of economy. This bill 
makes reductions in some particulars which if I had my way 
I might possibly not haye made, because I believe in some par- 
ticular cases, which it is unnecessary to enumerate, it invites 
deficiencies during the next session of Congress, which never 
promotes either economy or efficiency. But that will be after 
the election, and that may have afforded very good reason to 
our friends upon the other side for reducing some of these 
estimates. But in the end it means the reverse of real actual 
economy. 

This bill carries some considerable appropriations, on the 
other hand, which I would not have been willing to recommend 
if I had had my way; but, taking it all in all, with the excep- 
tion of one or two provisions, I give my hearty assent to this 
bill, and if in some particulars too little has been appropriated, 
they can be taken care of in deficiency bills later on. But 
there are two provisions in this bill to which I can not give 
my assent. One is the item relating to the Shipping Board, 
the other to the Department of Justice. The Shipping Board, 


when they submitted their estimates last fall, asked for over 
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$446,000,000 for the next ‘fiscal year. When they came before’ 
the committee they stated that if the committee would appro- 


priate their unexpended balance—that is, the balance which 
would be unexpended on July 1—they would be able to get 
along with $251,000,000, or, in other words, they withdrew 
practically $195,000,000 of their original estimate. 

It was stated that upon July 1 they would have a balance of 
something over $61,000,000. They had a building program re- 
quiring $225,000,000 to complete at the time these hearings were 
held, and it was stated that by July 1 they would have ex- 
pended on that building program $127,453,500, leaving a balance 
of $97,546,500 to be provided for in this bill. They have now 
about 400 ships on ‘the ways nearing completion, and it is ex- 
pected to. have very nearly iall of those ships completed during 
tthe month of October. It was stated that one or two of them 
might not be completed until next June, but all of them will be 
completed during the next fiscal year. Therefore it is impor- 
tant, of course, that the Shipping Board should be provided 
with all the money necessary to complete the ‘building program 
now under way. In addition to that, it was stated that in the 
operations of ships they needed $29,000,000 or $30,000,000 by 
way of a fund to be used as working capital in such eperations. 

They say they can not operate the ships unless they have 
some such capital fund upon which to draw. In addition to 
this, there have been claims filed against the Shipping Board. 
The unsettled claims at the time of the hearings amounted to 
$125,000,000. Those claims grew out of cancellations of con- 
tracts existing at the time of the signing of the armistice. 
Those claims were being settled at the rate of about $4,000,000 a 
month. Certainly if those claims are to be taken up and dis- 
posed of, as they should be, they will need from $50,000,000 to 
$60,000,000 during the next fiscal year for their settlement. As 
a matter of fact, we may assume that those claims will be ad- 
judicated, as they ought to be, much ‘more quickly during the 
next fiscal year than heretofore. 

Then they need $24,000,000, so they say, for administration. 
The cost of administration at the present time is at the rate of 
$28,000,000 to $30,000,000. I am frank to say to you ‘that I 
think that is a very large sum for administration purposes. ‘So 
far as I am concerned, I would be entirely willing to give them 
$15,000,000 or $16,000,000 for administrative purposes, and -see 
how they get along with it. 

In addition to ‘that, they need, if they are to recondition the 
German ships, $44,000,000 after July 1. Now, as the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has stated, it is estimated it will take 
$50,000,000 to recondition those German ships, amounting to 
about 22 or 23 in number. ‘They figure they will have expended 
by July 1 for that particular purpose $6,000,000 out of funds 
now on hand, making it necessary to have $44,000,000 to recon- 
dition those ships during the next fiscal year. 

The gentleman from Iowa says he is opposed to reconditioning 
those ships, and ‘he practically tells you that if this bill passes 
as it has been reported to the House there will be no money for 
that purpose. Now, I do not say, gentlemen, that those ships 
ought to be reconditioned, but I say that I am not ina position, 
with the information I have, nor do I believe this House is in 
a position, with the information it thas at this time, to say 
here and now that we will not recondition any of the Ger- 
man ships. With my necessarily limited knowledge of the 
matter, I am not willing to assume any such ‘responsibility. I am 
in favor of leaving that responsibility to the Shipping Board, 


which has all the facts before it, and permit them, if they see 


fit and think it is to the best interests of this Government, to 
recondition them and give them the money necessary for that 
purpose. If they do not think it is necessary to recondition 
them, if they do not think it is good business ‘to recondition 
them, then they do not have to spend the money. It will lie ïn 
the Treasury. This bill does not impose any obligation on thèm 
to spend the money merely because it has been appropriated. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. How much longer should we wait for the 
Shipping Board to change its attitude upon that question? 
‘Every time there is a change of personnel there is a change of 
policy. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think the Shipping Board 
has changed its attitude, although I do not speak for the Ship- 
ping Board. I am under the impression that some of ‘the pres- 
ent Shipping Board do not believe they ought to be recondi- 
tioned. But if Congress is to act upon the proposition, I feel 
that action ought to be taken after the proper legislative com- 
mittees of this House and of the Senate have thoroughly in- 


vestigated the matter and reported -a bill on the subject, and 
that we ought not upon an appropriation bill to undertake indi- 


rectly, by denying an appropriation, to legislate upon whether 
or not the Shipping Board shall pursue the policy of recondi- 
tioning the ships. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does the gentleman really feel that these 
great ships should be left idle pending action by the House as 
to whether or not they should be reconditioned? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not. I do not think they 
should be kept idle any longer than is absolutely necessary, of 


course. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is what would oecur, however, if the 
gentleman's idea should prevail. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But there is no reason, if this 
Congress wants to take action, why the Committee on ‘the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries in this House should not pro- 
ceed to have its hearings and report legislation very promptly 
to the House upon the subject. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman, I believe, will agree with 
me that something ought to be done with those ships. We 
either ought to recondition them or we ought to sell them. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman thor- 
oughly on that. So far as I am personally concerned, I waut 
to see the United States Government sell all these ships as 
soon as it possibly can, but I do not want to see those ships 
sold at a sacrifice, nor do I want to see them sold on such 
terms that foreign Governments and rival commercial nations 
will be flying their flags over those ships. ‘These ships have 
been built at great expense to the people as an incident to 
the war, and I want to see them maintained as a great Ameri- 
can merchant marine, flying the American flag, and carrying 
our produce and manufactured products to every port and 
every market of the world. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman understands that any sale 
‘that was made by ‘the Shipping Board will not carry with it 
a change of the flag. The sale will be made conditioned upon 
the registry of the ship under the American flag at all times. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand that to be the policy 
of the board, and I hope it will continue to be. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. In that connection I wish ‘to call 
attention to the fact that the Shipping Board has been en- 
Joined by Judge Bailey, of the Supreme Court here in the Dis- 
trict, from selling those German ships. That case was Rp- 
pealed, it is true, to the Supreme Court, and pending a decision 
the Shipping Board can not sell them. And, of course, it can 
not go ahead and recondition them without an appropriation. 
Consequently, in the absence of a final decision and in the 
absence of authoritative legislation on the part of Congress, the 
Shipping Board is necessarily at a standstill on that proposi- 
‘tion. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I thank you for that information, but is that 
quite correct, I will ask the gentleman? My impression is, if 
‘the Shipping Board has a large amount of money on hand it can 
rehabilitate these ships right now if it wants to do so. I do 
not think it is necessary for the Shipping Board to come to Con- 
gress for an appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think ft is, because they have 
not the funds on hand with which to recondition them. There 
is no legal reason why the Shipping Board may not recondition 
the ships, provided they have the money with which to do it. 

Mr. GOOD. I will state to the gentleman that the Shipping 
Board is now spending about $2,000,000 in reconditioning those 
Ships and expects to spend that amount within the next few 
weeks. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My recollection of their state- 
ment is that they expect to spend as much as $6,000,000 by 
July 1. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘That is what ‘they wanted to do, but I think 
‘they have modified their plans. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. ‘Well, I think if this bill goes 
through the House they will not expend any, because they real- 
ize that they will not have the money available for the work 
of reconditioning these ships. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. The fact which I wanted to call 
attention to was this, that the Shipping Board had under con- 
sideration what action should be taken in regard ito these Ger- 
man ships, and there was a considerable difference of opinion on 
the board itself as to whether the ships should be sold or recon- 
ditioned. The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
-ries called before them ‘and heurd Judge Payne, who repre- 
‘sented one view, and Mr. Scott, another member of the board, 
who represented an opposite view, and it was during the time 
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that they were discussing the policy and during the time in 
which they had called for bids to see what could be done that 
they were enjoined, as I before stated. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Enjoined from making a sale of 
these ships. * 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
to the sale. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is possible that the Shipping Board are 
not doing anything with these ships that were enjoined in that 
suit, but they are reconditioning some ships. I could give the 
names of them if I had a letter here which I have mislaid 
somewhere. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. I think the gentleman is 
correct that they are spending some money in reconditioning 
ships. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It was Mr. Stevens who spoke of that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. In that connection Mr. 
Stevens and Judge Payne both said they had reconditioned one 
of these ships. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That was one. The rest of them had not 
been reconditioned, and the other German ships were not in- 
cluded in the bidding. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. I understand the determina- 
tion of the general policy of the board was brought to an abrupt 
conclusion by that litigation and by the proceedings and in- 
quiries in the Senate as to what should be done. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think, so far as the German ships are con- 
cerned, that is so; but I do not think there is anything in the 
injunction to prevent their reconditioning the ships. I think 
they could go ahead and do it if they thought best. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not true that the Shipping Board has only 
been waiting until the policy of Congress could be determined, 
and has not the Senate been holding hearings with respect to 
this very policy, so that the Shipping Board later could deter- 
mine what action should be taken with respect to the German 
ships? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think that is true since the 
injunction suit was brought; but it is also true, as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps] has said, that the 
Shipping Board was proceeding on a policy of reconditioning 
some of these ships, and last fall requested that a sufficient 
amount be appropriated for reconditioning all of these ships. 

Now, I want to say this, gentlemen, because I do not want to 
be misunderstood as to my position in this matter: I do not say 
that these ships should be reconditioned, nor do I think that 
Congress ought to take that position on an appropriation bill. 
I do not think Congress should settle a grave, serious question 
of that sort until after the proper legislative committees of this 
House and the Senate have given it thorough consideration and 
determined upon what they think to be the best policy, and then 
come before the House and the Senate and ask for action upon 
the policy recommended by them. But here we had a hearing 
primarily on the question as to what amount should be allowed 
to the Shipping Board, and, incidentally, of course, when it ap- 
peared that they wanted $44,000,000 to recondition those ships, 
the question came up as to why they should be reconditioned, 
and all the various questions connected with it. But the pri- 
mary purpose of this hearing was to determine what money 
they should have. 

I believe that the thing we should do is to appropriate the 
money and say to the Shipping Board: “ There is the money. 
We have made it possible for you to recondition those ships if 
it is your best Judgment that it should be done; but if you fail 
to do so and you are hereafter subjected to just criticism on 
account of such failure, we are not going to permit you to avoid 
your solemn responsibility by saying that Congress did not give 
you the money. We are going to give you the money and let 
you act on your own responsibility as to whether or not the 
ships should be reconditioned, unless in the meantime Congress, 
through its legislative committees, shall by legislation prevent 
your action in the matter.” = 

That is the reason why I think we ought to have carried 
$44,000,000 for the next fiscal year in this bill. 

Mr. EDMONDS. There is nothing in this bill that allows 
or prevents the Shipping Board from using the money to recon- 
dition the ships. The bill allows them to use the money as 
they please, does it not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] stated—and I do not think it can be questioned—that if 
this bill goes through the House as it is presented there will 
not be any money with which to recondition the ships. 


I understand the injunction went 


Mr. EDMONDS. Could not the operation of the Shipping 
Board become so very profitable that they could find lots of 
money for that purpose? - 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; but I do not think the hear- 
ings show any possibility of such highly profitable operations 
during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Does the gentleman mean to indicate that 
the ships will become a liability instead of an asset? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I do not mean to indicate 
that, but I will tell the gentleman what the hearings disclose 
on that subject. During the months of January, February, and 
March the Shipping Board received the net sum of $8,000,000 
on account of operations. I am using round figures now. Mr. 
Gillen, who spoke for the board, said that the major portion of 
that $8,000,000 was received in the month of January, and 
that there had been a considerable falling off in February and 
in March, I asked Mr. Gillen the question whether or not the 
fact that $8,000,000 was made in the first three months of this 
year might be taken as a fair gauge as to what would be made 
during the next fiscal year by reason of the operation of the 
ships, and he said no; that in his opinion there would be a 
falling off in rates. He did not say it would be a losing proposi- 
tion, nor did he say that we would not make money at the rate of 
$8,000,000 in thtee months; but I submit that it is not reason- 
able to expect that they will make so much out of operations 
next year that they will be able to spend the amount required 
to recondition the ships. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. If that be true, the gentleman still thinks 
it would be wise, before proper legislative investigation has 
been made, to appropriate this money, and then, if it ought not 
to be spent, to let Congress intervene subsequently and inter- 
fere with its expenditure? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, this particular appro- 
priation does not apply to the ships that are now in operation, 
the cargo ships. These particular ships are now lying idle in 
port, and nothing can be done with them, and they will neces- 
sarily remain idle until they are sold or somebody puts them in 
proper condition to be utilized either for cargo or for passenger 
purposes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I understand that up to date the Shipping 
Board have not been unanimous by any means on the question 
of the wisdom of reconditioning these ships, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think that is true. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, And without our having thus studied it, 
the gentleman still thinks that we ought to hold the Shipping 
Board responsible for what its ultimate decision may be, and 
make all the funds available that they ask for, to the end that 
the ships may be reconditioned? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think so, until after the matter 
has been given a full and thorough consideration by the proper 
committee of this House and of the Senate having jurisdiction 
of the matter. In other words, I do not think we ought in an 
indirect way on an appropriation bill to legislate so as to pre- 
vent these ships being reconditioned and take away from the 
Shipping Board that responsibility of decision which is theirs 
at the present time and permit them, so to speak, to pass the 
buck to Congress. Now, if Congress desires to take action, then 
Congress should do so; but, in my judgment, this should not be 
done until after the proper legislative committees having juris- 
diction of the subject have given it thorough consideration and 
reported to this House. 

Mr, FAIRFIELD. Just one more question. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Would it not be possible to make the ap- 
propriation bills coincident with the final legislative report, 
which would indicate that they ought or ought not to be recon- 
ditioned, so that Congress would not necessarily be to blame if 
after haying made an investigation and determined that they 
should be reconditioned it should then appropriate the money 
to that end? As I understand it now, even the gentleman him- 
self is not convinced that it ought to be done. The board are 
divided, and it would perhaps be unwise to make that additional 
appropriation now. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This is the bill in which the 
money will have to be carried for the next fiscal year for the 
Shipping Board. Now, if Congress should later on decide that 
the ships should not be reconditioned, or if the Shipping Board 
should decide that it was poor policy to recondition those ships, 
the money would not be spent, and the people and the Treasury 
would lose nothing by the appropriation made in this bill. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. -Well, of course, we are a little chary in 
Congress on the question whether money that has been appro- 
priated will be spent or not. I am not so sure but that it 
would be wiser to keep control of it until Congress bad itself 
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determined that the reconditioning should be made, and then 
let Congress make the proper appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If Congress wishes to take some 
action, it can do so of course; but as was suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois a while ago, certainly something should 
be done to these ships. They should either be sold and the 
money covered into the Treasury or they should be recondi- 
tioned and put into operation, because while they are lying idle 
in harbor they are costing a great deal of money. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I understand that, but this investigation 
to which I refer would, of course, determine that fact. But 
so long as that fact is not determined, it does look to me as 
though it is just a little unwise to make these additional appro- 

riations on the faith that the Shipping Board will refrain 

rom using the money. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Here is the situation. There is 
this difference between the gentleman and myself in the final 
analysis: The gentleman proposes to take the responsibility 
here and now of saying that these ships shall not be recon- 
ditioned, because his attitude is that the appropriation should 
not be made. Now, I prefer to take the other horn of the 
dilemma, to appropriate the money and say to the Shipping 
Board that this appropriation does not carry any obligation 
upon your part to recondition those ships, but here is the money.” 
I propose to say to them: “If the best interests of the United 
States demand that that money be expended to recondition those 
ships, then you, under your obligation as shipping commissioners, 
should spend this money economically and properly; but if the 
interests of the Government do not demand it, then the money 
should stay in the Treasury.” Now, in the position that the 
gentleman takes, Congress puts itself in the attitude here and 
now, without that investigation which I think ought to be first 
conducted, of saying in so many words to the Shipping Board, 
“You shall not recondition these ships.” In the other case 
Congress leaves that responsibility to the Shipping Board un- 
less it takes action later on through one of its legislative com- 
mittees, 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. Congress is not ready now to say that it is 
going to have these ships reconditioned. How would it do to 
apply that principle all along the line, and appropriate a lump 
sum for the general service before we get estimates and recom- 
mendations? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Here is the position of the Ship- 
ping Board: It has asked for this money to recondition these 
ships. The Shipping Board has acted upon its responsibility 
and is before Congress to-day requesting that $44,000,000 be 
appropriated for that purpose. The estimate for this purpose 
is now before us and the Shipping Board has not withdrawn 
it or requested that it be not allowed. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. HICKS. I was not here when this colloquy began, and 
my question may have been answered, but I.should like to ask 
the gentleman this question: I assume, of course, that after 
these repairs have been made to these ships, the selling price 
of the ships will be considerably in excess of the amount of 
money to be expended upon them. Has the gentleman any idea 
what the increase in value would be of these ships over and 
above the repairs? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have not; that is one reason I 
am not in a position on my responsibility as one Member to say 
that these ships ought or ought not to be reconditioned. 

Mr. HICKS. Unless the value is increased by a considerable 
amount it would not be a wise thing to go ahead and spend the 
money on making the repairs. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think, if the gentleman 
will take the hearings on this part of the bill and study them, 
the gentleman would be able to satisfy himself on that point. 
That emphasizes the position I take that we ought not here in 
this indirect way to direct the Shipping Board or deprive them 
of the responsibility that is theirs as to the reconditioning of 
the ships without further investigation, especially when they are 
before us asking that the funds be granted for that purpose. 

Mr. HICKS. One more question: The gentleman's theory, 
then, is that all the discretionary power as to whether or not the 
ships should be rehabilitated should be placed in the hands of 
the Shipping Board? 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I do not go that far. That is 
where it is now, but I would not deny to Congress the power to 
dictate the policy of the Shipping Board, although I do not think 
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Congress is in any position to dictate the policy without investi- 
gation by the two legislative committees that have jurisdiction. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD- As I understand, the Shipping Board asks 
for the money to recondition the ships. Is that true? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will not the fact that we grant this money 
be prima facie evidence that Congress intends that the ships shall 
be reconditioned? . 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
wise to do so. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will not the presumption be that Con- 
gress is of that opinion? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I do not think the Shipping 
Board would recondition the ships, if in their judgment they 
ought not to be, merely because they had the money with which 
to do it. 

Mr. EDMONDS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Where in this appropriation bill are they 
deprived of the right to recondition the ships if they have the 
money? 

Mr. BI RNS of Tennessee. They are not. There is nothing 
in this bill to deprive them of the right; but if the gentleman 
will examine the bill he will find that the total appropriations 
carried in the bill for expenses of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration amount to $131,000,000 plus whatever is made by the 
operation of the ships. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Aud that would amount to $50,000,000 or 
$60,000,000. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Not from past experience. Be- 
cause during the first three months of this year the operating 
net income was only $8,000,000. Assuming that the operating 
income will continue during the next fiscal year at that rate, 
that would only amount to $32,000,000. If you add that to the 
$131,000,000, you will have fer the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
in this bill $163,000,000. They say that they require $97,000,000 
to complete the building program. They also require $30,000,000 
as a capital fund to operate the ships, and they require $24,- 
000,000 for administrative purposes. They have claims amount- 
ing to $125,000,000, which they are settling at the rate of 
$4,000,000 a month. So the gentleman can s@ that the amount 
earried in the bill is not enough. 

Mr. EDMONDS. How about the money that they will collect 
from the War Department? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This bill does not permit them to 
use it. There is $60,000,000 or $70,000,000 which they will prob- 
ably collect from the War Department, but they can not use it 
under the terms of this bill, because it limits the fund that can 
be used to the particular items set forth in the bill, and the sum 
due from the War Department is not made available, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like to ascertain the gentleman's 
idea about $44,000,000 expenditure. Is he in favor of ap- 
propriating that amount now for the Shipping Board? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I take it then that the gentleman intends to 
offer an amendment at the proper time for that appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is my purpose. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Suppose the amendment should be defeated 
and Congress not make the appropriation. What disposition is 
the Shipping Board going to make of these ships? They ought 
to be put on the high seas, where they are so urgently needed 
to-day. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know. If the ruling 
made by Judge Bailey, of the District Supreme Court, is con- 
firmed by the appellate court, where it is now pending, they will 
have no authority to sell the ships without action by Congress, 
and they will have no money to recondition them. a 

Mr. BRITTEN. They can rent the ships and get them on the 
high seas; they could do that within a week. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am glad the gentleman stated 
that, Admiral Benson stated that he was endeavoring to make 
some arrangements with the shipping interests whereby they 
would be willing to recondition the ships at their own expense, 
and operate them upon proper and satisfactory terms with the 
Government. 

Mr. BRITTEN. These ships should be put on the high seas 
carrying American products and American people to Europe. 
The gentleman knows as well as I do that the demand is tre- 
mendous for passage to Europe. People will go over in bunkers 
and sleep in hammocks, not only going over but coming back, 
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and these ships ought to be on the high seas in the interest of 
the American people. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman, that 
if the Shipping Board can make arrangements so that the ships 
can be reconditioned by private interests under satisfactory 
terms to the Government, it ought to be done, rather than have 
them remain idle. But as the chairman of the Shipping Board 
stated before the committee, if it can not be done, I think we 
ought to appropriate the money so that if they are not permit- 
ted to sell them they can recondition them. 

Mr. BRITTEN. They ought to be on the high seas, and even 
in their present condition without rehabilitation they would 
Pay a tremendous profit. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. rtainly. 

Mr. CEINDBLOM. Am I correct in understanding that Ad- 
miral Benson stated in the hearings before your committee that 
the Shipping Board has done nothing to ascertain whether the 
ships can be leased and on what terms they can be leased? 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. I did not say that he had done 
nothing. He stated that it was the hope of the board to be able 
to do something and every effort was being made in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is some two or three months since 
Judge Payne appeared before the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, and since the agitation in this matter began, 
when the injunction was issued preventing the sale. Has no 
progress been made since that time? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know what progress has 
been made, but Admiral Benson stated that the Shipping Board 
was endeavoring to effect such an arrangement. The matter 
was not gone into fully by the committee along that particular 
line because we were investigating the estimates submitted for 
appropriation. 

There is another objection that I have to this particular form 
of appropriation. I have just stated to you that this bill will 
authorize the use of $163,000,000 for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration purposes. 

I ean realize why the majority of the committee prefer to 
make those funds available rather than to make a direct appro- 
priation out of the Treasury and have the receipts covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, because, while the 
bill will authorize the expenditure of $163,000,000, it does not 
appear upon the face of the bill, and credit can, therefore, be 
taken for a reduction of estimates in the sum of $163,000,000 
which really should not be taken when you take into considera- 
tion that the bill authorizes such expenditure. But I say that 
it is not good business to permit the Shipping Board to have 
access to this reservoir with one hand and then with the other 
hand to another reservoir in order to get money with which 
to carry on its operations. Here are four or five or six differ- 
ent reservoirs provided in this bill from which the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation can draw in order to get the amount of money 
that it is proposed to let it expend. 

I say that if we were making this appropriation along busi- 
ness lines and according to proper business policy, we would 
say to the Emergency Fleet Corporation, you shall have so much 
money for the next fiscal year, and if it is thought that $163,000,- 
000 is sufficient, then we will make an appropriation of 
$163,000,000, and carry a provision in the bill covering into the 
Treasury all of the money they get by way of operations and 
sales of ships, and surplus and supplies, and collection upon 
accounts, and so forth. If we were administering our own 
private funds that is what we would do. Why should it not 
be done in this case? If we did that, then we would have a 
clear bookkeeping account with the Shipping Board. Upon one 
side of the ledger we would have the amount of money that we 
appropriated, and on the other side of the ledger we would have 
the amount collected, which has been put into the Treasury. 

After all, it comes out of the Treasury of the people, whether 
we permit them to draw from these various reservoirs and re- 
tain this money to themselves or make the direct appropriation 
out of the Treasury. I shall offer an amendment seeking to 
make a direct appropriation in behalf of the Shipping Board, 
and also providing that the money received by them from these 
various sources shall be covered into the Treasury as part of its 
miscellaneous receipts. ‘ 

There is one other provision in this bill to which I make 
serious objection. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Is it the gentleman’s intention to have in 
that Jump sum the amount that is to be used for operations? 

a BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman means the capital 
fun 


Mr. EDMONDS. The capital fund, if you want to call it that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. They stated that they must 
haye a capital fund of twenty-nine to thirty million dollars, and 
I think, of course, the Congress should provide that fund. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That would be a revolving fund, of course, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. You would not expect the operating re- 
ceipts to be turned into the Treasury? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Only the net receipts. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If they had $30,000,000 appro- 
priated as a revolving fund, of course the net receipts would 
be all that would be turned into the Treasury, not the entire 
gross receipts. - 

Mr. EDMONDS. I was going to say that if you did that, you 
would so hamper operations that they would not be able to 
operate. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Here is the proposition in a nut- 
shell: This bill reappropriates the amount which will be on hand 
July 1 and it appropriates the amount received during the 
year 1921 from the operation of ships. I contend that what we 
ought to do is to require the net income from the operation of 
ships to be covered into the Treasury. The bill appropriates 
not to exceed $15,000,000 from deferred payments on ships sold 
prior to the approval of this act. It seems to me that the proper 
and businesslike policy to pursue would be to require whatever 
amount of money they collect from deferred payment on ships 
to be covered into the Treasury of the United States. The bill 
appropriates not to exceed $25,000,000 from the sale of plants 
and surplus materials: That money, I contend, ought to be 
turned into the Treasury of the United States, as well as the 
$30,000,000 from ships sold during the fiscal year 1921, which 
is authorized to be expended. What is the difference in turn- 
ing that money into the Treasury of the United States and 
carrying a direct appropriation, appropriating it out of the 
Treasury? You will thus be able to know definitely just how 
much money they are expending, and I dare say that if there 
had not been such a great desire to make a showing in reduc- 
tion of estimates just that policy would have been pursued. 

This was the policy pursued in the case of the fortifications 
bill passed at the last Congress. We found reservoirs contain- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars which came over from the 
war. That bill earried a provision, to which the gentleman 
from Iowa gave his assent, for he was a member of the sub- 
eommittee, covering into the Treasury upon June 30 of this 
year every dollar that the Ordnance Department had in those 
various reservoirs, in order that, beginning with next July 1, 
direct appropriations should be made for whatever might be 
needed. 


Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman’s idea was contained in the 
Greene bill, which passed the House here, that all money should 
be turned into the Treasury and all money spent should be 
subject to direct appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Exactly. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That is in the Greene bill which passed the 
House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am heartily in favor of that 
sort of provision. It seems to me to be good common sense and 
a sound business policy. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What are the estimates of this amount on 
hand July 1, 1920, and the amount to be received during the 
fiscal year 1921 from the operation of ships. Is there any rea- 
sonable, fair, and accurate estimate of what this amount will 
be? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Shipping Board stated they 
would have on hand July 1 fifty-five millions and five hundred 
and some thousand dollars; that between now and July 1 they, 
will have expended $6,000,000 toward reconditioning those ships, 
If they do not spend this sum, they will have over $61,500,000 
on July 1. Now, so far as operations is concerned, you can, of 
course, only determine what the net income from operations 
next year will be by comparison with what they have been in 
the past. 

itis stated by the Shipping Board that during the first three 
months of this year the net income was $5,000,000. Now, while 
Mr. Gillan stated that was not a fair gauge of what might be 
made during the next fiscal year, because rates are falling, never- 
theless if you assume that they will make as much money during 
the next fiscal year as they made during the first three months 
of this calendar year their income from operations next year will 
be $32,000,000, 

Now, gentlemen, briefly to another point, because I have 
taken more time than I intended. There is one other provision 
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in this bill to which T make very serious objection, and that is 
the appropriation made for the Department of Justice for the 


detection and the prosecution of crimes, For the current year 
the Department of Justice has had for this purpose $2,600,000. 
The estimate submitted last fall was $3,500,000, but the At- 
torney General stated when he came before the committee that 
he had always had a record for economy, and he appreciated the 
importance of the very strictest economy and yoluntarily re- 
duced the estimate $1,000,000. He stated that he felt if he 
was given $2,500,000 for the prosecution of crime that he would 
be able to get along during the next fiscal year. 

Now, the committee has recommended to the House that that 
estimate be further reduced and only $2,000,000 be appropriated. 
Now, I think that is a mistake. I believe we should allow the 
amount of $2,500,000, which, in itself, is a reduction of $1,000,- 
000 from the current year. This money is used by the Attorney 
General in the prosecution of his campaign against anarchists 
and the radical agitators over the country. It is also used in 
the prosecution of profiteers and in the effort to reduce the 
high cost of living. It is also used for the detection and prosecu- 
tion of all the other crimes upon the criminal statutes of the 
United States Government. Now, it seems to me right at this 
time, when this country is being beset from within by aliens 
who owe no allegiance to our Government and who are seeking 
to do all they possibly can to break down and destroy our Gov- 
ernment that Congress ought not to adopt a policy which would 
indicate to them that we propose not to be quite so vigilant or 
80 vigorous during the next fiscal year as we have been during 
the current year. We can not have domestic peace in this 
country until our Government bas brought about the deportation 
of these radical agitators and aliens who are now engaged in 
efforts to break down and destroy our form of government. And 
80 I believe that we ought to appropriate the full amount of 
$2,500,000 which was asked for by the Attorney General. 

We are appropriating for the next fiscal year more than three 
times as much as we appropriated for the Army in 1916. We 
fire appropriating more than four times as much as we appro- 
printed for the Navy in 1916. We are appropriating something 
like $450,000,000 for the Navy and over $300,000,000 for the 
Army, and it is proposed in this bill, in the name of economy, 
to deny to the Attorney General $500,000, which he proposes 
to use in his prosecutions against these aliens who have come 
to this country and who are boldly flying the red flag with the 
purpose of breaking down and destroying our form of govern- 
ment. When this item is reached in the bill, I propose to offer 
an amendment restoring the appropriation, not to the amount 
asked for last fall but to the amount asked for now, which is 
two and a half millions, and which, as I said, is $100,000 less 
than was carried for the current year, 

Mr. KNUTSON. If I understand the gentleman, he proposes 
to offer an amendment appropriating two and a half million 
dollars to deal with the dangerous aliens in this country? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. The bill carries $2,000,000, 
and I propose to offer an amendment to increase it to 

2,500,000. s 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
two departments of this Government, having to do with the 
prosecution and deportation of dangerous aliens, are working 
at cross purposes, and it is very doubtful, indeed, if this money 
could be utilized wisely, in view of that fact? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have noticed what has been said 
in the newspapers, but I do not know just how far they are 
acting at cross purposes. 

Mr. KNUTSON, If I may say to the gentleman, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, I 
have been looking into the matter, and it seems to me that the 
two. branches of the Government should coordinate before we 
go to work and lavish any more money for this particular 
purpose. — 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota, in line of those inquiries, if he does not ap- 
prove the position taken by the Department of Justice in that 
controversy ? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I rather think we all do. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is for the Department of Jus- 
tice that I think this appropriation should be made, so that its 
activities along that line will not be curtailed. There has been 
no complaint, as I understand it, upon the part of anybody 
against the Department of Justice for not being vigorous and 
active in its efforts to run down the anarchists and the alien 
agitators. I noticed in the paper this morning a statement 
made before the Committee on Rules by the distinguished chair- 


man of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, the 
gentleman from: Washington [Mr. Jounson], in which he took 
occasion to say, or, at least, he was reported in the paper as 
having said, that the Department of Justice, in his judgment, 
had done its full duty. 

Now, as to whether or not the other department, er any 
officer in that department, has failed to do his duty, I do not 
know, but the Department of Justice is not charged with the 
responsibility of finally passing upon these cases, but it has 
the responsibility of ferreting out these particular individuals. 
When we deny the $500,000, just to that extent we handicap 
the Attorney General in his efforts to put these agitators up to 
the Department of Labor, and have the Labor Department pass 
upon the question as to whether or not they ought to be re- 
turned to their own country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentleman think that the De- 
partment of Justice has probably magnified the danger of the 
“reds” in this country in order to take the minds of the 
people off of the high cost of living and the administration's 
failure to deal with the problem? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not for a moment, and, if 
the gentleman will pardon me, I de not believe he does. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think they are using it as a red herring to 
drag over the trail. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not believe that the gentle- 
man entertains those views. The sentleman knows that the 
Department of Justice issued 6,500 warrants for arrests, and 
3,500 of those warrants were served. Those men were arrested. 
More than 500 cases have been passed upon by the Department 
of Labor, and 249 have actually been deported. The Attorney 
eneral deserves the thanks of the country for his able, fear- 
less, und tireless prosecution of these insidious enemies of our 
country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman will permit, my interest 
in the matter is purely economic and not political. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And as a result of the work of 
the Department of Justice, 249 anarchists, including Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkmann, were sent to Russia, and if 
we had not sent more than those two, I think this Government 
would have been well warranted in spending the sum of 
$2,500,000. [Applause;] I hope that this House, when the 
time comes, will vote to give the Attorney General the full 
amount which he says is necessary in order to enable him to 
conduct this campaign. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is there anything in this bill to give the 
Attorney General money with which to prosecute profiteers in 
sugar and other necessities of life? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This fund is available for that as 
well as for the other purpose. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am very glad to hear the gentleman 
say that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
have already consumed far more time than I intended, and 1 
thank you for your very kind and patient attention. [Applause.] 

Mr, GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, in the few 
moments that are allotted to me I propose to discuss the ad- 
justed compensation law for ex-service men and women and the 
methods of taxation that should be used to raise the necessary 
funds to carry into effect that statute, if it is enacted. In order 
to intelligently discuss the question it is necessary to go into 
some of the history that makes such a law necessary at the pres- 
ent time. 

On the 6th of April, 1917, the Members of this House, in re- 
sponse to a request from the President of the United States, 
cast their vote upon a resolution declaring war against the Im- 
perial German Government, and by an overwhelming vote de- 
cided for war. In that resolution was a declaration that “to 
bring the conflict to a successful termination all of the resources 
of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United 
States.” So far as I haye been able to learn, this is the only 
time that such a declaration, stating that not only all of the 
men but all of the money and means of making money were 
formally pledged to a successful termination of any war, has 
ever been made. Later on, in May, 1917, after a bitter fight in 
this House, led on the one side by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KAHN] and on the other side by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the youth of the country was, in accord- 
ance with the declaration of war, conscripted to fight on the 
field of battle the war into which we had entered. 

It is not my purpose to discuss our reasons for entering the 
war or any feature of it. Consistently upon the floor of this 
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House and eyery other place I have refused to enter into any 
discussion of the conflict, leaving that to others more familiar 
with it, who could distuss it perhaps from a standpoint unbiased 
by participation in it. 

I only discuss it to bring to the attention of the House the 
fact that every man that did participate in the war came out 


with certain convictions based upon his experience, They 
have those convictions, and it is useless to discuss with any 
man anything upon which he has made up his mind by reason 
of experience gained in the war. He will not change. The 
resolution is mentioned only because, from April 6, 1917, the 
path which we pursued during the war, and must pursue after 
its conclusion, was laid down so that every man and every 
corporation had full notice served as to what might be ex- 
pected from them. Every individual, upon the passage of that 
resolution, knew that he could be called upon even to his life 
to fight the battles of the country, and every man and corpora- 
tion knew that the call might be made for every dollar of his 
or its property to carry on the struggle. It was assumed 
that not only physical but monetary sacrifices would eventually 
be made, and they were made during the war by the great 
majority of the people of the United States. From the days 
of Cantigny to the days of the Meuse-Argonne fight men will- 
ingly and cheerfully walked through terrific artillery barrages 
into intensive machine-gun fire; cheerfully braved the dangers 
of airplane raids and of poison gas, feeling that when they 
returned to the United States they would find that the spirit 
of the declaration of war had been carried out, that equal 
sacrifices would have been made by those who remained at 
home, and that the soldier would have an equal opportunity 
with the noncombatant citizens of the country to make a living 
and receive the benefits, if any, that came from the war. It 
had been stated by one high in authority that “polities was 
adjourned,” and the uverage soldier, deprived by rigid censor- 
ship from any knowledge of conditions in the United States, as- 
sumed that the declaration was made in good faith. On their 
return to this country, however, it was quickly demonstrated 
that the financial resources of the country, pledged by the Con- 
gress of the United States to a successful termination of the 
war, had not been given to it, although ample opportunity had 
been offered to the President, the Cabinet, and the Congress to 
see that that was done, and as a consequence there has been 
an unrest among ex-service men that is reflected in the battle 
in this Congress to try to adjust the profits and compensation 
of combatants and noncombatants. The issue has been clouded 
by bitter partisan discussion on the floor of this House by an 
attempt of leaders of the Republican Party to claim and demon- 
strate that they are the only friends of the ex-service man, and 
by the partisan attacks of Democratic leaders to lead the ex- 
service men to believe that they are the only ones who have 
stood up for their privileges and emoluments. The discussion 
has degenerated into such a verbal battle as might be expected 
between two small children, representatives of each party 
abusing members of the other party and refusing to enter into 
a cold-blooded discussion of the facts that should govern our 
action, 

Many Members of this House have participated in the debate, 
and most of them have made statements which they will later 
regret. Personally I shall waste little time in the use of 
personalities upon this floor, because a great issue is involved 
which I desire to discuss, and the personalities of the men 
who agree or disagree with me, like all of us, will be soon 
forgotten. The charge inferentially made by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green], that those of us who desire to tax war profits 
and war incomes are demagogues, should be cast aside as lightly 
as the inferential charge made by the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Raryey], that the members of the Republican steering 
committee represent corporate wealth. Those charges.are un- 
worthy of the gentlemen who made them. The facts are that 
members of my party on this side of the House are extremely 
anxious to claim for themselves all of the brains, integrity, 
and virtues that belong to the country as a whole, and mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party on that side of the aisle are 
anxious to show that they are high-mindedly seeking the good 
of the American people and are opposed in their endeavors by 
members of the Republican Party. That attitude assumes a 
Jack of intelligence on the part of the people of the United 
States and only infantile ability for the men who fought for 
the Government during the late war and who will be the 
beneficiaries of this legislation if it is enacted. None of us will 
for one moment fool or delude the ex-service man and woman 
of our late war, and however much any of us may talk we will 
not escape the judgment of those who must pay the taxes which 
the law will make necessary. From December, 1918, to the 


present time ex-service men have believed that by reason of 
legislation they were discriminated against financially as com- 
pared with those who remained at home in civil life, and that. 
discrimination to-day must be admitted. At that time and for 
many years previous the Democratic Party was in power, and 
if service men and women were discriminated against it was 
because of legislation for which that party was responsible. 
They can escape no responsibility until March 4, 1919, when 
the Republican Party came into power. If the discrimination 
was permitted to continue, the responsibility is upon the Re- 
publican organization, and no words that any of us may use 
can help us escape that responsibility. Very painfully have 
many Members of this House who have never fought in any war 
in which our country was engaged, and men belonging to both 
political parties, agreed that an adjusted compensation law 
must be passed, and there will be no party division as to the 
form of that law. The fight originally in this Congress was to 
make men see that an adjusted compensation law should be 
passed and that fight is won. With the exception of a very 
few courageous men who haye strong convictions and are not 
afraid to state them, the membership of this body, regardless 
of their political beliefs, are publicly espousing the cause of 
that kind of a law. 

I say courageous advisedly, because some politics must enter 
into the discussion of any law. I can recall one man—one of 
the most valuable Members of this House, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop]—who has consistently fought for economy in 
government, and who has just as consistently led the fight for 
things that would benefit the service man. He introduced the 
amendment and fought for the law which increased the com- 
pensation of enlisted men from $15 to $30 per month, as 
shown by page 2390 of the ConcressionaL Recorp for May 16, 
1917; he introduced and fought for an amendment which would 
exempt service men from a portion of their income tax, On the 
floor of this House and on every occasion, publicly and pri- 
vatelx, he has fought for laws that would afford hospital facili- 
ties for the sick and wounded and provide for the families 
and dependents of men who entered the service. There has 
been no more consistent friend of the service man than that 
gentleman in any Congress; and, while I disagree with him 
on the particular statute under consideration, I know that 
when the rolls are all made up the men who fought will 


recognize their obligation to him and admire and respect his 


courage. 

The same thing might be said of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. MOoNpELL], with whom it is well known I have 
radically disagreed on several occasions. You may be cer- 
tain that that gentleman will tell you the same thing in his 
room at the Capitol that he would tell you in a Republican 
conference or on the floor of the House; and I know the ex- 
service men, in discussing that gentleman, would say that 
he has the courage of his convictions. I know that is the 
record, 

Agreeing that the law must be and will be passed, we may 
therefore ignore temporarily all of the provisions of the statute 
except that which involves taxation. As was said, the Demo- 
cratic Party has been in power while the money was raised to 
conduct the war; the responsibility belongs to that party. If 
huge fortunes have been piled up—and they have been—that 
party is responsible. Regardless of what gentlemen on the 
Democratic side of the House may say, every opportunity has 
been given by votes on the floor to see that the spirit of the dec- 
laration of war, pledging the financial resources of the country 
to its conduct, should be carried out. 

On May 18, 1917, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
commencing at line 11, on page 2547, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goon] offered an amendment to increase the excess-profits 
tax 30 per cent for the calendar year 1917 and every calendar 
year thereafter; and I shall insert his amendment and his re- 
marks thereon at that time and the table of net profits of 
American industrial corporations for the years 1913, 1914, 1915, 
and 1916, which he had prepared. 

Mr. Chairman, as I desire to quote from the Recorp and will 
not have the time to read all the questions, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. One would think to read 
the remarks of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] that he 
could look into the future and see the problem we were going 
to be compelled to meet in this Congress. It would be well for 
the Members of this House to read the things he said on the 
floor of this House immediately after the declaration of war, 


1920. 


If we had followed his advice we would not have this situation 
to-day. I will quote from him. 
Mr. Goop said: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment by Mr. Goop: At end of line 22, page 8, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“* She, 205. That in addition to the taxes under existing laws and in 
addition to the taxes imposed by section 200 hereof, there shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid a like excess-profits tax of 30 per cent in 
the calendar year 1917, and every calendar year thereafter, by every 
corporation, joint-stock company or association, insurance company, and 

nership, on that portion of the net profits of any such corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, insurance company, and p: er- 
ship in excess of the normal profits of any such corporation, joint-stock 
company or association, insurance company, and partnership. That in 
determining the normal profits of any corporation, joint-stock com y 
or association, insurance company, and partnership, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue shall take the net profits of any corporation, joint- 
stock company or association, insurance company, and partnership for 
the years 1912, 1913, and 1914, and the average net profits for said 
years shall constitute the normal profits of any such corporation, joint- 
stock company or association, insurance company, and partnership. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall make due allowances for 
any and all additions to or reductions in the capital invested after Janu- 
uary 1, 1915, by any corporation, joint-stock company or association, in- 
surance com y, and partnership, on the basis of 8 per cent per annum. 
In determi nis Sead normal profits of any corporation, joint-stock com- 
any or association, insurance company and parity ae not enpa 
n business during any or all of the years of 1912, 1913, and 191 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall in the manner above prese 
ascertain the normal profits of any such corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany or association, insurance CADAT and partnership during such 
time as any such corporation, joint-stock company or association, insur- 
ance company, and partnership was engaged business prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1915; that the normal profits of any corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany or association, insurance 3 and partnership organized sub- 
sequent to January 1, 1915, shall eemed. to be 10 per cent on the 
capital invested : ed, however, That if the net earnings of any 
such corporation, joint-stock company or association, insurance com- 
pany, and partnership shall be less than 10 por cent per annum-on the 
eapital invested ther, and in that event, an additional tax shall be levied 
by this section.“ 

Mr. Goop. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment I have offered is adopted, 
quite a number of the oppressive provisions of this bill that impose 
purely consumption taxes may be eliminated. If adopted, many of the 
taxes imposed on legitimate industry may be greatly reduced, We are 
all agreed that we must finance this war, but in financing’ it we ou ht 
to adopt some general comprehensive plan that will reduce the burden 
on the great mass of our people to the minimum. The plan should be 
so comprehensive that it would afford a minimum of hardship to legiti- 
mate industry. It should at the same time place as much of the burden 
as possible on those who make abnormal profits out of the war. I be- 
lieve the English system of taxation for financing the war is conceded 
by 75 per cent of the membership of this House to be far better than 
the system here proposed in this bill. 

The amendment I have offered wiil accomplish this and only this: It 
does not place a penny of additional tax on normal profits. It imposes 
an additional tax of 30 per cent on war profits. It taxes war profits 
only. In order to make the amendment harmonize with the text of the 
existing law and the 3 of this bill, I have designated these 
profits as excess profits, or profits in excess of normal profits. The 
amendment can best be understood by applying its provisions to a given 
case. Take a concern like the Hercules Powder Co., for example. Last 
year that concern had a net profit of $16,658,873. Under this amend- 
ment, if adopted, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue will ascertain 
what the normal profits of the Hercules Powder Co. were during the 
three Tas before the war—that is, for 1912, 1913, and 1914. The 
normal profits of tbat concern for those years was, in round numbers, 
$1,000,000 per year. The amendment does not propose any tax òn those 
normal profits of $1,000,000, but in ascertaining the amount of the tax 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue would subtract $1,000,000, the 
normal 3 from the abnormal profits of $16,658,873, de in 1916. 
He would find that the Hercules Powder Co. for 1916 had a war profit 
of $15,658,873. On this he would compute a tax of 30 per cent, and 
out of these war profits this concern would be compelled to pay to the 
Government $4,697,661.90. Is there any injustice in such a tax? 
Would any hardship result from the imposition of such a tax? 
Would a single man, woman, or child in the United States be compelled 
to wear poorer clothing or to eat less food because of such a tax? The 
hardship and suffering through the imposition of such a tax would be 
reduced to the minimum. No person in this time of stress should be 
allowed to make and retain a profit like that. My amendment, if 
adopted, would take 30 per cent of the war profits of every person and 
every corporation in the United States to — the war. That is 
what the English 7 does. Only under the English law to-day they 
take SO per cent of the war profits to support the war. 


This was in 1917. 
said: 


Think of it. This bill imposes only a normal tax on that corpora- 
tion. It 1 to take no more of the war 17 55 of that corpora- 
tion than it does of the corporation whose profits have not increased a 
dollar because of the war. We put a tax on telephone bills, on heat 
bills, on electric-light bills, water bills—purely consumption taxes—and 
everyone knows that in these times of stress the bills of the ordinary 
consumer are more than he can bear. But it is not proposed at all to 
reach cut and make an exception of the class that profits because of the 
war. These war profits exist all over the country, Men are ambitious 
to make money, and their avarice too often permits them to raise the 
prices of the necessaries of life. nd if this amendment is adopted it 
will tend to regulate prices and at the same time it will reach those 
sume large concerns that have been enga in making a_horizontal 
inerease, not only in war supplies but in the necessaries of life, and it 
will take 30 per cent of their war profits to support and carry on the 
war, 


Then the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] inserted his table 
of profits, as follows: 


the 
ribed 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
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Net profits of American industrial corporations. 


[Figures shown are the net profits earned for the stockholders after 
deducting cost of materials, labor, depreciation, overhead, interest, 
and all other charges. All figures are official, having been taken from 
the companies’ annual reports.) 
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The table submitted by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] absolutely checks up with the tables submitted to the 
Senate on April 24, 1920, by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper], whose remarks are shown on pages 6109 to 6111 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date. Both of these gentlemen, 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Carrer] and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr, Goop] called attention, three years apart, to 
the profits of the American Hide & Leather Co., to the profits 
of the Central Leather Co., to the profits of the Crucible Steel 
Co., to the profits of the General Chemical Co., and to the 
profits of the National Enameling Co. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] showed the profits that would be made and 
desired us to adopt the tax. The gentleman from Kansas called 
attention to the profits that had been made and desired ts to 
adopt the tax. It ought to be recognized by Members of this 
House that when we pass legislation in this House it may be 
defeated in another legislative body, but that it will not be 
defeated when there is a man like the gentleman from Kansas 
in another legislative body, in a fight which Members who 
engaged in the argument with him will never forget. y 

On April 24, 1920, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER] 
said in the Senate in submitting profit figures: 


219 months. 315 months. 
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Also, it is instructive to learn that the National Candy Co.'s earn- 
ings last year showed an increase of 545 per cent over 1915; that 
Burns Bros., the largest retail coal dealers in the United States, made 
a net profit of 40 cents a ton, against 233 cents in 1916; that the 
earnings of the United Drug Co., doing a business of $50,000,000 an- 
nually, were 242 per cent greater than 1916; that the American Ice 
Co., which cuts ice by the millions, but not profits, has in the last 
four years increased i bi deg 283 per cent; that the International 
Cotton Co., doing nearly $8,000,000 worth of business last year, made 
39 per cent more money, although it sold 20 per cent fewer goods; 
that the Pacific Mills’ output of cotton and worsted dress goods pro- 
duced 34 per cent more profit than in the year before the war; and 
that the 5 surplus of United States Steel—the surplus re- 
maining after dividends—has a gated nearly $500,000,000 in the 
last five years, although $315,000,000 was spent on improvements. 

These patriotic melon raisers, who have made their millions and bil- 
lions dariak and since the war, now are urging that the soldiers’ bonus 
be raised by a 1 per cent tax on sales to be paid on every dollar spent 
by every man, woman, and child in the country, including the ex-service 
men themselves. Mr. President, I shall favor placing this tax right 
where it belongs—on war profits—and taking from these huge stock div- 
idends, from excess war profits, and from the profiteers, all that is 
needful to compensate the men who sacrificed themselyes instead of 
their country, or their countrymen, in time of war. 

During the coal strike, while zero cold and privation threatened the 
people, the price of crude oil shot up nearly 300 per cent, and still is 
rising. ‘The oll men have the same golden rule as the lumbermen and 
the sugar barons, namely, their price limit is all they can compel the 
consumer to pay, and they are scientific compellers, There is none more 
compelling. They have boosted oil from 40 cents, in 1915, to $3 a barrel 
and higher, a gain of more than 650 per cent; and while prices are 
being screwed up a notch or two more “ to Nag ely production“ their 
wives are importing $250,000 works of art from Europe and stopping 
at no extravagance at home. 

The papers told yesterday of a Texas oil company that is expected 
soon to cut a 400 per cent stock-dividend melon, Each stockholder will 
be permitted to buy one new share at $100 for every share of old stock 
he holds. The old shares are now quoted at $850, haying risen to that 
figure from a par value of $100, 

It is said the poor man’s luxury is tobacco. Its use is so general that 
it is even considered a necessity by many persons, It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the contribution to good government of the 
Tobacco Products Corporation is a dividend balance showing a rise of 
1.547 per cent over its 1914 profits, which the smoker had to pay or go 
without this solace. 

Smokers generally will be interested in learning that the General 
Cigar Co., which in 1906 acquired the property and business of the old 
United Cigar Co., amassed a net income of nearly 34 cents on each 
dollar of its sales in 1917, and In 1919 this had grown to almost 38 
cents, notwithstanding nearly all 7-cent cigars in the market have re- 
cently been advanced to 8 cents retail. 

Other upholders of government and befrienders of the poor are the 
American Hide & Leather Co., whose profits for 1919 were more than 
three and one-half times larger than those it gained in 1914; the Central 
Leather Co., whose 1919 profits more than dgubled those of the same 
months in 1918; and the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, whose profits rose from $2,174,430 in 1915 to $9,791,580 in 1919. 

In terms of dividends on its common stock, last year’s profits of the 
American Hide & Leather Co. increased from 44 cents a share in 1915 
to $15.52 a share in 1919, or thirty-five times the earnings it distributed 
in 1915, and they were ample. 

During the first nine months of the same year, while the Government 
was hunting high and low for rampant profiteers, and the price of shoes 
was steadily going higher and the price of hides was as steadily going 
lower, the net earnings of the Central Leather Co, increased 55 per cent, 
or about 103 per cent over the average nine months of 1918. Its ac- 
cumulated surplus rose from seven and three-fourths millions in 1914 to 
thirty and one-fourth millions in 1919. Yet despite these swollen profits 
— public is being warned that shoes are going to cost more instead of 
ess, 
Mr. President, for four years wheat farmers, as a whole, have little 
more than broken even, e size of the American loaf has been re- 
duced for the first time in history, and the price has been nearly 
doubled. But the net profits of the 15 plants of the Standard Milling 
Co. have been incr 100 per cent, but not because of incre 
wages and taxes. 

he National Enameling & Stamping Co, makes kitchen ware. Prior 
to the war it successfully met the severe competition of Germany and 
varned a fair return on its investment. In three recent years it has run 
up its net profits 326 per cent, because it could hold up American house- 
wives and there was no one to say it nay. A Wall Street report says 
this company earned in the month of January alone sins to pay all 
its fixed charges and preferred dividends for the year. Here is a fine 
example of unmitigated, overreaching greed. 

I have recently received a letter from Lakin C. Taylor, of the Pitts- 
burgh Tin Plate & Steel Corporation. The Pittsburgh Tin Plate & Steel 
Corporation, with plants or offices in Pittsburgh, New York, Philadel- 
pita: Chicago, Baltimore, Rochester, Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
‘olumbus, Albany, Newark, Toledo, and Syracuse, offers to sell me or 
my friends some of the 3 company's stock. It writes me under 
date of March 27 last that additions planned for its mills should in- 
erease present earnings over 300 per cent. And, as if this were not 
Paane inviting, points out that “every operating tin-plate and sheet- 
steel mill has made enormous fortunes for its stockholders, many of 
their common shares selling at 1,500 per cent premium. 

“A similar steel company,” so the letter relates, “ organized by the 
head of this corporation earned 77 per cent last year, and the holders 
of the common stock made a profit of over 1,000 per cent.” 

Here is one profiteer who cheerfully admits it in writing on his own 
jetterhead sent through the United States mails, which guarantees 
the facta in that letter are as stated, as the mails of the United States 
can not be used to defraud. I respectfully refer these facts to the 
Attorney General. 

Profits of the American Sugar Refining Co. were confessedly 
$15,000,000 for 1919, compared with $12,000,000 for the preceding 
year, although this corporation’s share of the business in the United 
States has dwindled from 60 per cent in 1900, when it had virtually 
a monopoly, down to 27 per cent. 

During the last few years the sugar companies have declared stock 
dividends from surplus profits aggregating millions—on which Uncle 
Sam must now refund income taxes—hesides regular and excessive 
eash dividends. Even the earnings of the American Beet Sugar Co, 
are expected to show profits of $15 a share for 1919, compared with 


$6 the preceding year. 
probably to increase the billion of dollars to be exacted in higher profits 


And sugar is taking another leap skyward, 


this year from the American people. Meanwhile sugar imports from 
Cuba exceed the capacity of the refineries. 

Mr. President, the humble banana, controlled by the United Fruit 
Co., with its fleet of 23 ships, has become a kingly profiteer. Its net 
earnings for 15 months, ending December last, equal 40 per cent on 
fifty millions of stock outstanding, rounding up a surplus for the last 
51 months equal to nearly 122 per cent. If ten millions set aside as 
a war-risk reserve fund are added, t total surplus that the United 
Fruit Co. has piled up within the last four years would amount to 141 
por cent. I leave it to you to judge whether it is an unwarranted or a 

arsh use of words to call this corporation an unmitigated price 
pirate and profit gouger, 

To be complete, a list of examples In profit extortion would include 
a great many other corporations in the United States. The few that 
have been cited, and the situation of the people, are sufficient to indi- 
cate the magnitude of this menace to our efforts to reach sounder 
and saner times. 

These figures ought to have convinced any man in 1917 or 
ought to convince any man in 1921 that war profits should and 
must be taxed. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. ‘These figures were all on file down at the 
Revenue Department, were they not, and therefore accessible to 
this administration, and yet no attempt was made to apprise 
Congress of the abnormal profits being made out of the war, so 
that this Congress could tax them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think it is but fair to say 
that they were printed in the Recorp by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] on May 18, 1917, and they have been on file 
in the Internal Revenue Department all these years, and, of 
course, the present administration must have been familiar with 
the facts and should be chargeable with notice in any event. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am speaking of the profits made during 
the time we were in the war. Of course, we were just entering 
the war at the time the gentleman from Iowa offered his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Of course, these figures 
have been put in whenever an income or excess-profits tax re- 
turn was filed. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
yleld? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. They have been before the Members 
on both sides of the aisle all the time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes; I think it is fair to 
say that they have been before Members on both sides of the 
aisle all the time, and that the Democratic Party is chargeable 
with legislation up to the time they went out of power, and that 
the Republican Party is chargeable from that time on. And at 
the present time, leaving politics out of discussion, I resent the 
action of a Member in mixing up a law affecting the ex-service 
men with a political discussion. I know the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] would not do that any more than would the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. [Laughter.] 

Now, Members of the Democratic Party, aided by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Green], led the fight on the floor for the 
rejection of the Good amendment, and was surprised and aston- 
ished at the desire of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] to 
tax excess profits and prevent this exorbitant piling up of 
wealth by individuals and corporations, and he is now surprised 
that we should attempt to secure any part of it to adjust the 
compensation of men who fought, 

Seah HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Dlinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Did I not understand the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] to say the other day that he 
always voted for the highest rate? Do I understand the gentle- 
man from South Dakota now to say that Mr. Green opposed 
Mr. Goon’s proposition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], as shown by 
the Recorp when this Good amendment was up, spoke as follows, 
saying: 

Mr. Chairman, I.am surprised and even astonished at my colleague 
[Mr. Goop} in offering this amendment, 

Then he gave his reasons for taking that attitude. 

Now, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] did not accuse 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] of being a demagogue, as 
he accuses us now, but by joining with the Democratic majority 
at that time he defeated the attempt to tax excess profits, as 
shown by the vote on the Good amendment on page 2552 of the 
Recorp for May 18, 1917, when it was defeated by a vote of 42 
ayes to 103 nays. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


1920. 


Now, it does not come with good grace for members of the 
Democratic Party at this time to contend that they and they 
alone wished to tax exorbitant profits, when on the 18th day of 
May, 1917, when they absolutely controlled this House, they 
joined with a few Republicans and defeated an amendment 
which would have taken the profits at the time they were made, 
have avoided this discussion at the present time, and prevented 
the piling up of exorbitant fortunes and much of the Great War 
debt which we have. Different newspaper writers have re- 
ferred to the fight which we are making against the sales tax 
and for a war-profits tax as an “insurgent movement.” The 
Recorp does not bear out that statement. At the time this mat- 
ter was being discussed, as shown on page 2550 of the RECORD 
for May 18, 1917, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], 
now the majority leader of this House, was strenuously in favor 
of taxing war profits, and as the majority leader to-day he is 
still in favor of that method of taxation and not a sales or con- 
sumption tax, unless he has completely reversed his position. 
At that time Mr. Moxbzzl said, on page 2548 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


I should like to have five minutes on the other side— 


Referring to the viewpoint I take to-day. 
On page 2549 he said: 


Iam not against the amendment, but I desire to have five minutes. 
On page 2550 he said: 


Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from lowa [Mr. Green], a member of 
the committee, attempts to answer the argument in behalf of the 
amendment offered by his colleague [Mr. Goop] by sayi that the 
English system is complex and that he had difficulty in applying it to 
our situation. 

Now, his colleague has shown the House how easy it is for a Yankee 
to take the basic principle of the English law and write his provisions 
in a brief paragraph not complicated and easy of execution. The fact 
is the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
shonld take the place of the present excess-profits law and the excess- 
profits tax in this bill, because while our present law is rather illogical 
and not entirely equitable, the proposition of the gentleman from Jowa 
is logical and equitable. There should be no war tax on n profits. 
We reach normal profits through the income tax, and the only war tax 
that should be placed on profits is a war tax on abnormal, unusual, 
excessive profits, and that is what this amendment proposes to do. It 
would lay no tax at all on a profit that was entirely normal and 
usual—usual to the business. It would lay no tax on any profit less 

n 10 per cent, but above the normal, and above 10 per cent it would 
do what the English law does—lay a heavy tax for the purpose of 
reaching those who are making abnormal profits out of the war. 

There are various sorts of corporations making unusual and abnormal 
profits out of the war situation. Whether they are doing so under con- 
ditions in restraint of trade I do not know. Evidently the Attorney 
General does not know. He has not been able to find out. No one 
has been punished for that sort of thing. But we all know that the 
prices of the necessities of life have advanced steadily day b. s 
and some people are making enormous and abnormal profits out of 
those rises in prire. 

Those are the classes of profits that ought to be reached, and they 
are not the classes of profits that are reached by any of the provisions 
of this bill. The e¢xcess-profits tax, so called, in this bill is not an 
excess-profits tax at all. It is simply a plain, ordinary, everyday direct 
profits tax. A profits tax should be a tax on excess profits, unusual 
and abnormal profits. 


I might say, as a matter of fact, that the Attorney General 
apparently has never been able to find out that exhorbitant 
profits were being made, although he had notice served on him 
on May 18, 1917, that such profits were then being taken. Mr. 
Monpetn made the statements in 1917 that prove my conten- 
tion that if he opposes our plan of taxation now he is the one 
that is insurging, and not myself, because this is his original 
plan and I simply adopt it. It was the Republican plan in 
1917, and I assume that it is to-day. If it is not, it would be a 
peculiar situation that Republican majority leaders, sound 
Republicans, would advocate one thing when the Democrats are 
in power and then advocate something else because they them- 
selves happen to get into power. y 

The Recond conclusively shows that the Republicans, when 
we were out of power, led by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpert], were 
in favor of the system which I advocate now, and I hope it 
can never be said that the Republican leader of this House 
is for one thing when the Democrats are in power and another 
thing when the Republicans happen to control. As a matter 
of fact I never will believe that the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monnet] is opposed to our plan of taxation and has re- 
versed his position until he takes the floor and states his 
reasons for the reversal of position. Both he and the members 
of the steering committee have been accused of fighting an 
excess-profits and war-income tax, but until I hear a simple, 
declarative sentence from them I shall refuse to believe the 
charge. 

At the time this so-called Good amendment was before the 
House it was opposed by the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. Kreml. who was the recognized Democratic leader of 
the House ut that time and to-day, and a reading of the pages 
of the Ryecoxp referred to and those immediately following will 
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not show that the voice of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Hexry T. Ramey] or the voice of the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Garner] were ever raised in favor of the Good amendment 
and against the statute which has allowed the creation in this 
country of 23,000 war millionaires and 69,000 men who have ac- 
cumulated in profits more than $3,000,000,000. In other words, 
all this talk that we have had in the last few days with refer- 
ence to this tax has been political “ bunk” by some Republicans 
who want a political advantage and by Democrats who are 
seeking the same thing. 

I am firmly of the opinion, in fact I know, that a good many 
Democrats, whose names I shall not mention at this time be- 
cause I do not believe in personalities unless I am attacked, are 
doing everything that they can to defeat the adjusted compensa- 
tion law and would tack any amendment on it that they could 
which would insure its defeat. I asked the minority leader, Mr. 
CrLark, the other day if he could assure me that the Democrats 
would support the tax measure we have been discussing, and I 
believe he will whip them into line, but a great many of them 
will be whipped into line because they do not believe we can 
secure enough votes on the Republican side to write our views 
into the statute. 

As further evidence of the fact that it is not myself and those 
associated with me who are insurgent, permit me to call atten- 
tion to the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio, Dr. FESS, as 
found on page 2552 of the Recoxp of May 18, 1917, who stated 
as follows: 

` Now, if that result can be reached by refusing to put an excess-profits 
tax on all the businesses of the country, but.rather confine it to a high 
rate on these businesses making at profits out of the war, as in Eng- 
land, it seems to me it is equitable, it is just, and I do not think that it 
is an unwise discrimination because of the great emergency. And if the 
committee is not ready to make some such recommendation in the light 
of what England has accomplished under the great stress of the World 
War, to rewrite this particular provision which puts 16 per cent on all 
businesses, whether augmented profits from war or other reasons, rather 
than to fix the high per cent on those businesses prospering from the 
war, then I frankly say I am ready to yote to recommit the bill—send 
it back to the committee with instructions to bring it in with this war 
excess-profits provision thoroughly worked out. It is a source of great 
reyenue without great disturbance at a time of great emergency. 

This ought to make it apparent to the country and the Mem- 
bers of the House when the matter comes up before the House 
for discussion that we should have the support of the gentleman 
from Wyoming and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], and 
all of these men who, if they take any other attitude than the 
one they have advocated, would themselyes be the insurgents 
and we would be the regulars. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The statement has been made that the 
income-tax returns are accessible to Members of Congress. I 
think that is a mistake. They are accessible by reason of the 
fact that the Senate in July, 1918, passed a resolution asking 
for this information, and it is published in Senate Document 
259. I would like to have the gentleman insert the letter of 
transmittal written by Secretary McAdoo giving the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am glad the gentleman 
from Minnsota has given that infermation, and shall be glad 
to insert it in the Record at this point. 

The letter is as follows: 

Letter of transmittal. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 5, i918. 


Hon. THomas R. MARSHALL, 
President of the United States Senate. 


My Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: I have the honor to refer again to Senate 
resolution 253, r t of which was acknowledged by my letter of 
June 8. The resolution reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby; 
directed to furnish the Senate with the following information : 

“ First. Any and all facts, figures, data, or ormation now in pos- 
session of the Treasu ent relative to profiteering which 
would in any way le Congress to deal with the matter either 
through the present proposed revenue legislation or through enactment 
of more effective criminal statutes. That such report shall contain a 
list of all corporations, with the amount of their earnings, which have 
earned in excess of 15 per cent on their capital stock, as shown by 
their returns to the Internal Reyenue Bureau for the calendar year 
1917, accompanied by such statement as will show net earnings of the 
same corporation for the calendar year 1916. 

“Second. The showing the amount of money which the Gov- 
ernment has up to this time since the begi: of the war by 
taxation and the amount which it has raised by loans. 

The information submitted herewith in response to the first para- 
graph of the resolution was obtained from the income and excess- 
profits returns of 31,500 of a total of approximately 55,900 corpora- 
tions in the United States which in the calendar year 1917 earned 15 
ag cent or more on their capital stock. The corporations included 

the list are believed to be representative, as some are included from 
each of the major 


ps and most ef the minor groups representing 
the various recozn 


industries, trades, and occupations comprising 


the business activities of the country. 
The information called for by the second paragraph of the resolu- 

rinted on pages 387-388. 

espectfully, w. G. 


tion is 
MCADOO, Secretary. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Those three gentlemren— 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monnet], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess], and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop]—stated the Republican view, while the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Green] and those in control of the Democratic 
Party stated and abided by the Democratic theory. 

Cutting out the polities in this discussion we get to this point: 
It was very apparent that nothing was to be done along the 
lines of adjusted compensation until approximately six weeks 
ngo, when many Republican House Members joined in a request 
for a Republican conference with the idea that all of the bills 
affecting ex-soldiers should be forced to one committee for con- 
sideration. Over the Democratic protest, as shown by the 
Recorp, we sent those bills to the Ways and Means Committee. 
The Ways and Means Committee, after due consideration, have 
adopted practically in toto the desires of the American Legion 
as expressed in a draft of a bill prepared by them. There was 
little disagreement as to what should be done, except with refer- 
ence to taxes, Some of the members, both Republican and 
Democratic, of the Ways and Means Coinmittee determined 
that the nroney that was necessary should be raised by a turn- 
over sales tax on each sale from the producer to the consumer. 
Whatever anyone may say, I know that that was practically 
agreed upon. That plan of taxation, as so clearly shown by 
the gentlemn from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], would have taxed 
every necessity of life one-half of 1 per cent every time it 
changed hands from the producer to the retailer. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will. 

Mr. KEARNS. That is not reported in the bill, and what is 
the advantage or use in discussing it? It is what is going to 
be reported or presented to the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It is b»wught up for this 
reason: Great objection has been taken by different Members 
of the House, Republicans and Democrats, because some of us 
have expressed our own convictions as to the method of taxa- 
tion. I brought it up to show that if this fight had not been 
made the agreement for the turnover sales would have been 
jamured through the House. 

Mr. KEARNS. What difference does it make as to the vision- 
ary ideas Members of Congress may have had? The only thing 
we are concerned in is what is going to be presented or what 
has been presented. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Well, the gentleman has 
his views and I have mine, and we might disagree as to whether 
they should go into the Recorp or not. I think when the record 
is made up it should show the whole transaction and without 
indulging in personalities, which neither the gentleman from 
Ohio nor I would do, : 

It would tax coal one to four turnovers, or a fourfold tax; 
rubber, three turnovers, or a threefold tax ; dairy products, three 
to four turnovers; sugar, four turnovers; grain, one to six turn- 
overs; steel, four to five turnovers; leather, five turnovers; 
cotton and wool, five to nine turnoyers. Taking, for instance, 
the tax on shoes, it would mean that the eyelets and hooks 
would be taxed from two to three times before they ever came 
to the shoe manufacturer and be taxed from three to four times 
while they went through the hands of the manufacturers, job- 
bers, and dealers. Practically every tax on the necessities of 
life would be from 4 to 8 per cent. 

There was a firm determination on the part of some Members 
of this House, both Republicans and Democrats, to force this 
consumption tax through, to bring in the bill some time to-day, 
bring it up under the suspension of the rules Monday, and, with 
aA gag placed in the mouth of every Member of Congress, force 
him to vote against adjusted compensation for service men or 
swallow cumulative turnover sales taxes. A great number of 
Republicans resented and still do resent that action, because no 
party or party leadership, either Democratic or Republican, can 
“gag” the membership of this House and remain in power, or 
has a right to do so. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman said there 
was a determination on the part of both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats. Will the gentleman name one Democrat who enter- 
tained that view? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say very frankly to 
the gentleman—and I know he knows I am telling the truth, 
while this byplay is going on between us 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is no byplay on my 
part. I want information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 


r 


I could name a gentleman 


on the Democratic side, a Member of the very highest standing, 
who told me that; but if I should make that statement on the 
floor of the House it would be conveying information to the 
House and to the public which was given to me by that gentle- 
man privately—— 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If any gentleman is in 
1 that proposition, surely he has no objection to having 

S ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am not going to attempt 
for myself to express the opinion of any Democrat, but will let 
each one of you express your own opinion. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentieman mean 
there is only one Democrat who is in favor of it? = 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I believe there are many 
more than one. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
tleman for believing it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. From the statements made 
to me by that gentleman. And I will say to the gentleman from 
South Carolina that he may prod me all he desires, but he is 
not going to get me to divulge on the floor of the House what 
that gentleman personally said to me. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. As I said, there was a 
firm determination to jam this thing through with a gag placed 
in the mouth of every Member of Congress and force him to 
vote against adjusted compensation for service men or swallow 
cumulative turnover sales taxes. A great number of Repub- 
licans resent that action, because no party or ; arty leadership, 
either Democratice or Republican, can gag the membership of 
this House and remain in power. 

We are not responsible to party leaders, either Democrats or 
Republicans, but only to our own constituents. As soon as it 
was evident that the American people would back us in a fight 
against a cumulative sales tax, that feature of the bill was 
eliminated and another iniquity proposed. In other words, 
after breaking through the barbed-wire entanglements of the 
proposed “gag” rule, we ran into another line of defense in 
the shape of a law which is to raise part of the money through 
a sales tax and an extremely small part of it through a tax 
on incomes. The cumulative-turnover feature was Cropped and 
the tax placed on final retail sales. The greatest propaganda 
that I have seen in the six years that I have been a Member 
of Congress has been used to force a retail-sales tax down the 
throats of the American people, not only for the purposes of this 
bill but with the hope that it will be the fundamental method 
of raising taxes in the United States for all timc to come, so 
that we may eliminate the income tax. Gentlemen may protest 
all that they wish that this is not ne plan, but they know that 
this is proposed; that the country is being flooded with propa- 
ganda to this effect, and that it is the intention to lower or 
abolish the income tax. They have even been able to get com 
mercial clubs in my own district and State to indorse the sales- 
tax theory; and if I did not know that the matter had not been 
thoroughly discussed by members of these bodies I would 
assume that they were in favor of a cumulative or turnover 
sales tax. Now that the light of publicity has been thrown 
upon this propaganda and the plans of its authors exposed, it 
is apparent to me that a third line of defense has been pre- 
pared, and, in order to escape a clear, clean-cut defeat, the 
authors of this law are determined that the membership of this 
body is not going to be given an opportunity to secure a 
straight-out vote on the sales tax on one side and an excess- 
profits tax on the other, in conjunction with the adjusted- 
compensation statute. I expect the move to be made to sepa- 
rate the adjusted-compensation law from any tax feature, so 
that we can with a whoop and a hurrah pass the compensation 
law and leave in the nebulous future somewhere the question 
as to how we shall raise the money to pay the bill. It is a 
cowardly and ridiculous p dure and a confession of weakness 
on the part of the men who propose it. 

This Congress has had soldier legislation under discussion 
eyer since it met, knowing it would be compelled to raise the 
money to pay the bill, and if we ever will be prepared to say 
how it should be done we are ready now. 

Anyone who does not know to-day how he thinks it should be 
done ought to leave this Congress and go into some business 
that he understands thoroughly and concerning which he can 
make up his mind. 

Since the discussion on the floor of this House the other day, 
however, when for the first time since I have been in Congress 
an open agreement was made openly on the floor, some Members 
have discovered that no “gag” will be allowed to apply, and 
thereby no sales tax forced upon us, and an attempt will be 
made to postpone further consideration of the taxing features of 
thelaw. That will be done by enemies of the legislation, by those 
who hope that Congress will pass a law that the President will 
veto, and while Republicans and Democrats pass the buck back 
and forth the ex-service man will suffer. We are ready to meet 
the issue and meet it Monday with a vote. Let the membership 


What reason has the gen- 


I was simply asking for 


1920. 


of this House decide then whether they want a sales tax or 
desire to and will tax incomes and war profits. Bills haye been 
introduced and all any Member is asked to do is to vote “yes” 
or “no,” and thereby state his convictions. All we desire is a 
vote. I can not conceive of any great party or the representa- 
tive of any great party that is not willing to meet that simple 
test. The bill which I have introduced, in which I have no per- 
sonal pride, is not drastic; it is not even retroactive. I would 
like to make it so, and I think that the replacements that we 
will secure in some future Congresses will make such a law 
possible. Personally, I would be willing to accept any amend- 
ment which anyone has to offer which would make the law more 
intelligible or more effective. As yet I have not seen anyone, 
however, who desires to argue against this law with anything 
but invective and statements concerning party regularity. The 
bill which I have introduced, H. R. 13798, simply provides as 
follows: 

For a tax applied to the net income of corporations for the 
year 1920-to be determined on the following basis: 

1. Average the net income of the corporations for the years 
1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920. 

2. Deduct the average income, war-profits, andeexcess-profits 
taxes for the same year. 

3. Average the net income of the corporation for the prewar 
period and deduct that average from No. 2. 

4. Deduct or add 10 per cent of the average invested capital 
for the taxable years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 and the prewar 
period; take 80 per cent of the remainder. The application of 
the tax would result as follows: As to the proportion of the in- 
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vested capital used in 1920, which equals the average amount 
of invested capital used in the prewar period, the corporation 
would be permitted to earn exactly the same percentage of re- 
turn as it earned in the prewar period. As to capital added 
since the prewar period the corporation would be allowed to 


earn 10 per cent. Tax applies to the remainder 6f the net in- 
come in 1920 at the rate of 80 per cent, provided that when that 
rate is applied the actual amount of the tax is not in excess of 
80 per cent of the net income earned in 1920. 

Now, of course, as has been estimated by the different ex- 
perts, we will lose 10 per cent of the total amount of tax which 
we ought to receive by reason of deaths and by reason of the 
fact that some people have no incomes in 1920; but that is one 
of the problems and difficulties that we meet with any taxing 
law. If anyone can object honestly and consistently and sin- 
cerely to that kind of a law he has a right to his objection, and 
he ought to be allowed to make his objection and to vote, and 
give us the same opportunity. 

The corporation tax estimates which show what amount the 
law will produce are as follows: 


Mr. McCoy estimates that the agstegate net income of all corpora- 
tions for the years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 in excess of four times 
the average net income for the rawr period, plus the income, excess- 

rofits, ane war-profits taxes paid during 1917, 1918, 1919, and "1920, is 
$s A f you exclude from this computation corporations whose 
aver ofr net in 3 for the years 1917, 1918 ee and 1920 do not ex- 


ceed the — a wee more than $2,00 000,000. 

He ee goth tes tha an 220.00 net EAA of Individuals having 
an income averaging aoe 28 520,000 for the P bane 1917, 1918, 1919, 
and ane in —— of a 5 income o pies individuals for 1914, plus 
inco such individuals during the 


and paid 
years, 1017. 1918, 8.1918, 81 A 1920 55 8 51,318,000, 000. 


Corporations tax estimates. 


Prewar period. 1920 
Number of corporations.. 200,009 
Net income $8, 500, 000, 000 
$1,750, 000, 000 
$2,550,000, 000 
Less $800; 000, 000 
otal texans increase in net income $3, 800, 000, 000 

Individual income-tax estimates. 

1914 192) 
r . $2, 000, 000, 000 $2, 550, 000, 000 
TOK PAID. aac ccc ac enecacdcstacteccscccsucasscesedcssassesccessece|uevsebecsecacvontens 1, 000, 000, 000 
Wax paid pius 101S UES INCOME, «2s oe . ß 3, 000, 000, 000 

. n TST iss suseecscncebenses suckap~acansule dey asenans II T TANER — 450, 000, 


These estimates have been carefully prepared. I did not pre- 
pare them. We know that practically no Member of this House 
can prepare estimates of this kind, because some of us are not 
competent to do it, and none of us has the time to do it, if we 
take proper care of our other duties. This has been prepared 
largely by Mr. McCoy, a man who is recognized as the best of 
the accountants that we have. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. MacGREGOR. It was feared that an attempt would be 
made to hitch onto this proposition the land subsidy scheme 
which was opposed by most of the Members of this House. 
What is the view of the gentleman on that proposition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I desire to be perfectly 
frank with the gentleman. I have said the same thing privately, 
and ought to be willing to say publicly what is said privately. 
If an opportunity were given, I would vote to strike out the 
reclamation feature of this bill, the so-called Lane-Mondell fea- 
ture, because I think very little advantage will be taken of it by 
the srvice men, and I do not like to see any reclamation legis- 
lation or other legislation that can not get through on its own 
merits be passed through the House by being tied onto soldier 
legislation. 

Mr. EARBOUR. Was not that reclamation feature included 
in the fourfold plan of the American Legion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It was, absolutely; but I 


take the same attitude that I think every Member of this House 
takes, that we can not be governed entirely by the view of the 
American Legion or any organization, however great. I intro- 
duced the bill in this House which incorporated the American 
Legion, but recognize the fact that legislation must be written 
on the floor of this House and nowhere else, 


It can not be 


written anywhere else, and I think any man here ought to have 
the absolute right to vote his own convictions on any proposi- 
tion, whether it is indorsed by the Anti-Saloon League, the 
liquor interests, the American Federation of Labor, the railroad 
operatives, bankers’ associations, boards of trade, the American 
Legion, or any other organization. We are in a peculiar posi- 
tion on the floor of the House, with some organization continu- 
ally demanding our votes and saying they are going to get a 
knife and run it into our backs if we do not do just exactly the 
way they desire us to do. The life of a Member of Congress is 
not as easy as some people seem to believe. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, may I have 
10 minutes more? 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. To my mind the questions 
before us are simple. First, are we willing Monday or very 
shorily to have a vote on the adjusted compensation law? 
Second, are we willing to have a vote on the method for raising 
the money? Those of us who take my view of the matter would 
say “yes,” to both questions and should join with me in forcing 
this House to adopt a rule indorsing all the provisions of the 
bonus law as it will be reported, except that feature providing 
for a sales tax, if such a tax is included. If the sales tax is 
included with the adjusted compensation law, and no oppor- 
tunity given to offer a substitute tax law and the gag rule ap- 
plied, then any Member of this House, however much he might 
believe in an adjusted compensation law, is, in my opinion, jus- 
tified in voting against the whole measure, and I shall so vote. 
[Applause.] If it so comes up and is defeated, it will come up 
again at once with a rule and a free vote given. If this “ gag” 
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rule is adopted, and the bonus law is to be forced down our 
throats with 20 minutes’ debate, without a chance for discus- 
sion, under suspension of the rules, I believe the independent 
Members of this House will vote to not suspend the rules, but 
that the questions be considered on their merits, considered at 
once, and settled. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. My time is very short, but 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, KEARNS. The gentleman speaks about a gag rule. I 
am not in entire sympathy with the bill as it has been presented 
here, but there can not be such a thing as a gag rule, because 
that rule can not be adopted unless by a majority of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Ifa second is demanded. 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes; and if a second is demanded by two- 
thirds. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; if a second is de- 
manded by a majority. 

Mr. KEARNS. Then a majority; but how can you call it a 
gag rule when a majority of this House wants to vote on the 
bill, if they know what the bill is going to be? That would not 
be any gag rule if a majority is for it when they know what 
the bill is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I can tell the gentleman 
exactly the situation. The gentleman has asked me frankly 
and I will answer him frankly. You could put the membership 
of this body who are in favor of an adjusted compensation law 
up against the possibility of either voting against the law they 
desire to see passed or else voting for a sales tax they absolutely 
disbelieve in. 

Mr. KEARNS. But they can vote against the rule, the 
majority of the House. They can vote again the rule and go 
into the House with an open field, with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am on the Rules Com- 
mittee, and if they wanted to secure a rule separating this 
thing, I think I can speak for two members of that committee, 
and I think the minority leader can speak for some others, and 
say that you can get a rule that will separate these and have 
an untrammeled vote. 

Mr. KEARNS. But whatever the rule is, we know what it is 
and what the bill is, and if a majority votes for that rule, 
knowing what the rule is and what the bill is and that amend- 
ments can not be offered, how can you call it a gag rule? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If it comes in under a rule, 
it would not be a gag rule, but if it comes in under a suspen- 
sion of fhe rules, it would be unfair to the Members of this 
House. 

Mr. KEARNS. But it takes a majority to adopt either of 
them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If you adopt a rule, you 
have a chance to submit one substitute or one motion to 
recommit, but if you come in under suspension of the rules, you 
have the gag applied to you, and either you are recorded 
against the whole thing or for it, when, as a matter of fact, you 
will probably at heart be half for it and half against it. 
[Applause] 

If it does come up under suspension of the rules, and the law 
is defeated, it will come up with a rule requested by the leader 
of this House, and come up at once, because no party dares to 
take the attitude that it will not at least act on this legislation 
during the present Congress, and no man needs to worry. If 
the vote is presented, he may demand that he have an oppor- 
tunity to vote. 

I want to say, however, that I think this matter has been to 
a great extent clarified by the action of the Republicans of 
the House. The chairman of the great Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], who has 
fought for an adjusted compensation law, when many men 
were opposed to it who now are not opposed to it, has stated 
publicly that he deemed fhat the action of the Republican con- 
ference last evening eliminated a sales tax from the bill and 
that other provisions for raising the money would be taken up. 
I believe that by reason of that fight we have eliminated the 
sales tax. [Applause.] I want to say that I ‘believe it would 
have been in the bill if the fight had not been made, and I be- 
lieve we can trust the gentleman from Michigan. I know that 
we can trust him to do anything that he says he will do. He 
says definitely that he is going to bring out an adjusted com- 
pensation law, and that he believes the Republicans in the House 
have spoken, and that there will be no sales tax. 

What I have said is Republicanism as I understand it, because 
I believe that the Republican Party believes in the majorty rule 
and is always willing to abide by it. The members of the Re- 
publican Party are and must be willing that ‘their votes shall 
be cast on any proposition and must be willing to abide by the 


results. That is my understanding of Republicanism, and any- 
one who takes the opposite view is insurging from Republican- 
ism, as I understand it. [Applause.] 

Mr, BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HOWARD]. 

Mr. HOWARD, Mr. Chairman, there are few subjects to-day 
that are disturbing the minds of the citizens of this country 
more than the extreme high price and unequal distribution of 
sugar. Sugar is one of the principal commodities and necessi- 
ties of life. Every family and every person is interested. 
There is no doubt but that the element of speculation which 
has entered into the dealing in and the distribution of this com- 
modity has had a very material effect in raising the price of it 
to the consumer. 

For some time the Department of Justice, through the Food 
Administration and the Attorney General, has been wrestling 
with this question and making every effort toward a more equi- 
table distribution and the elimination of speculation and the 
curbing of the profiteer. The price of sugar has very materially 
increased as a result of resales within the trade. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has been unable to meet this situation because 
of inadequate™legislation, the only means now provided being 
the licensing system. With the declaration of peace or the 
repeal of war measures the licensing system will automatically 
become obsolete and of no value. This would leave the people 
of this country entirely at the mercy of the sugar speculators. 
For this reason I have to-day introduced into the Congress a 
measure seeking to curb this speculation and to remedy the 
handicap relative to this under which the Department of 
Justice is to-day laboring. 

The measure which I have introduced is largely the result 
of the special effort that the Department of Justice has been 
and is making to regulate the distribution and the price of 
this commodity. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill which I have to-day intro- 
duced be read to the House by the Clerk on my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
bill in the time of the gentleman. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
would it annoy the gentleman to yield for a question? 

Mr. HOWARD. No, sir. 

Mr. KING. Has the gentleman considered the question in- 
volving the speculators in sugar; that is, in reference to the 
financing of their bills by the Federal reserve bank of the 
city of New York and the taking of their notes to pay and 
receiving currency from the Treasury of the United States, and 
that sugar is the basis of our currency to-day? Has the gen- 
tleman considered that feature of it, and had the Attorney 
General considered that feature of it? 

Mr. HOWARD. I can not speak for the Attorney General, 
but I have given some consideration to it. I think there is too 
much of it being done. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER. I received a letter from one of my constitu- 
ents yesterday complaining of the sugar situation and stating 
that the sugar in the little town he lived in was now selling for 
83 cents a pound. Now, does the gentleman maintain we will 
have to have legislation passed by the Congress before the 
Attorney General has any power to act in a case of that kind? 

Mr. HOWARD. Sugar is selling in my home town at from 
83 to 35 cents at this time, and the investigation made recently 
discloses the fact that some sugar has changed hands and gone 
through the hands of speculators from two to seven times, and 
that from 20 to 70 per cent of the cost of sugar at this time is 
by reason of this speculation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill to regulate the dealing in, distributing, importing, or manufac- 
turing of sugar. 


Be åt enacted, etc., That it is hereby made unlawfw for any person 
handling, dealing in, distributing, importing, or manufacturing 
willfully to re sugar to persons in the same trade without reason- 
able justification. The Attorney General shall by regulation prescribe 
what shall constitute reasonable justification for such resales. 

Bec, 2. Any person violating any of the provisions of this act and 
the regulations made thereunder, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
5 $10,000 or be imprisoned for not more than two years, 
or . 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, we who have given this sub- 
ject study and thought believe ‘this legislation is necessary and 
remedial, and on behalf of the 110,000,000 consumers of sugar in 
this country I plead for immediate and favorable consideration 
by the committee and immediate and favorable action by the 
Congress on it.. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana {Mr. DUNBAR]. 
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Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. 
Goop, stated that before the high cost of living could be re- 
duced it would be necessary for the expenses of our Govern- 
ment to be reduced. I want to say that one of the principal 
items entering into the cost of governmental operation is due 
to the fact of the inflation of the currency, and until our cur- 
rency is deflated the Government can not expect, in addition to 
economic operations which are now being used, further to re- 
duce the cost of our governmental expenses. 

On March 30 last I presented statistics obtained from the 
daily financial bulletins issued by the Treasury Department 
relating to the operation of the Federal reserve banks, show- 
ing that for a period of six months, extending from September 1, 
1919, to March 1, 1920, we were approaching a paper-circulating 
medium at the rate of $1,500,000,000 per annum. Since that 
time the inflation of our currency has not been at the same rate 
but nearly so, and continues to be a source of anxiety and 
great concern. 

The inflation during March was as follows: 

$3, 299, 064, 875 


April 1, Federal reserve note „ä 
arch 1, Federal reserve notes 3, 255, 213, 250 
Increase during mont nnn „ 43, 851, 625 
Our gold coin, including bullion in the Treasury, decreased as 
follows: 


!!! eee ap She e es $2, 720, 767, 606 
1... ͤ:—: 2, 662, 284, 553 
Drees. ͤͤôu-— . eae 58, 483, 053 


The inflation of currency during April continues as follows: 
April 24, Federal reserve notes $3, 335, 140, 000 
April 1, Federal reserve note 3, 299, 064, 875 

TT ͤ TT 36, 075, 125 


The regort of the amount of general stock of gold in the 
United States is contained in the Treasury reports as of the 
issue of the Ist of each month. I do not know whether it has 
declined during this month, but the amount of gold and lawful 
money held by the Federal reserve agent as security for the 
Federal reserve bank notes has decreased $36,171,000 from 
March 31 to April 24. 

The amount of Federal reserve notes and the amount of com- 
mercial paper, gold, and lawful money held by the Federal 
reserve agents as security to insure the payment of the Fed- 
eral reserve notes in existence of even date was as follows: 


Apr. 24, Federal reserve notes $3, 835, 140, 000 
Soo 

Commercial p on ss Co ñc“ů T 2, 815, 094, 000 
Gold and lawful money 4445 1, 150, 658, 000 
3, 965, 752, 000 


On June 30, 1919, the Federal reserve notes amounted to 
$2,694,640,000, an increase of $640,500,000 to date. At the same 
time the stock of gold in the United States has decreased ap- 
proximately $400,000,000, The amount of gold and lawful money 
held as security by the Federal reserve agents amounted June 30, 
1919, to $1,113,824,000, as against $1,150,658,000 April 24, 1920. 

The percentage of gold to secure circulation June 30, 1919, 
amounted to 41.8, as compared to 34.8 April 24, 1920. 

Unless inflation of our currency is checked, the theory of 
fiat-money advocates will be vindicated or a panic will occur 
the severity of which has never been equaled by any in our 
experience. It was proclaimed in a recent convention of 
bankers that further inflation of our credit standard must be 
checked if commodity prices are to decline or even remain 
stationary. One of the publications of financiers declared that 
with deflation of currency Congress must reduce its expendi- 
tures. Congress has been reducing appropriations, and the 
expenditures of the Government have steadily been reduced, 
but coincident with reduced appropriations and reduction in 
Government expenses the inflation of the currency has con- 
tinned to increase enormously. I call the attention of the 
Congress to the fact that the excess of disbursements over re- 
ceipts, exclusive of principal of the public debt, for the first nine 
months of the fiscal year amounted to $214,207,713.82. 

Deducting from this the amount of $387,720,914 used for the 
purchase of foreign obligations, which are included under ordi- 
nary and special disbursements, we would have had a surplus 
of receipts over expenditures for nine months amounting to 
$173,513,200, Under the leadership of Mr. Monpetr, to whose 
endeavors in relation to economy this House readily responds, 
I do not understand why it would be necessary to raise addi- 
tional taxation to pay the proposed bonus to soldiers. The ex- 
penditures of our Government, exclusive of the public debt, 


during the nine months of this fiscal year and for three-month 
periods amount as follows: 
1619. 


Jaly August, September a- $2, 153, 856, 655. 11 

October, November, December- -z-z 1, 693, 028) 454. 03 
a 1920, 

January, February, Maren 1, 181, 291, 689. 80 

5, 028, 176, T98. 94 

ee r ee forse 4, 813, 969, 085. 12 

e r | ine eae Man eNO ep Reece EA ep ER aT pe 214, 207, 713. 82 


5, 028, 176, 798. 94 


During the first three months of this caiendar year the excess 
of ordinary and special receipts over disbursements, exclusive 
of transactions affecting the principle of the public debt, 
amounted to more than $400,000,000. I do not know what items 
of expense resulting from the war are to be paid by the United 
States Government, so I am unable to say that receipts will con- 
tinue to exceed disbursements at a rate as indicated by transac- 
tions of the last three months which would amount to more 
than $1,400,000,000 per year. 

I do not understand why the item of $387,720,914 expended for 
the purchase of foreign obligations and securities should be 
charged as Government expenditures unless the United States 
Government never again expects us to realize any money on 
securities purchased with this money. The Government con- 
tinues to purchase these securities having so far this month 
spent nearly $16,000,000 for that purpose as of April 27, 1920. 

Covering three-month periods the transactions of the United 
States Treasury show the following excess of receipts or excess 
of disbursements for the periods enumerated: 


— 


| Excess of dis- Excess of ro- 
| bursements over | ceipts over dis- 
| receipts exclu- | bursements ex- 
| sive s 72 rin- ae = = 
ci t prine: of the 
| public debt. public debt- 
t 
1919: | 
July, A t, Be Deas sos cco cekeussus $516; 010; SBR 18}. 5. oc cacctes canes 
ae r, December.. D 
January, February, March 3 | $402, 614, 301. 40 
Difference, OO as nS anise TTT 214, 207, 713. 82 
616, 822, 015. 22 616, 822,018. 22 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. DUNBAR. Can I have five additional minutes? 
Mr. GOOD. I will yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 


Mr. DUNBAR. It is very unfortunate that peace with Ger- 
many has not been declared, our troops withdrawn from Eu- 
rope, accounts balanced, so that we would know our financial 
liabilities in order that something like an accurate estimate 
could be made as to how far our expense receipts would exceed 
our disbursements, except for our floating indebtedness of 
$3,000,000,000. I believe that if the proposed bonus to be paid 
soldiers could be extended over a period of several years there 
would be no necessity to impose an additional tax to be paid for 
the amount required, and providing that the Federal reserve 
bank prevent further inflation of the currency. Possibly in- 
Hation has gone too far. The business world is full of promo- 
ters who should be toilers and producers, Too many left or 
never had occupation of usefulness and productiveness, haying 
been allured by promotion schemes financed by evidence of in- 
debtedness, converted by the Federal reserve banks into Federal 
reserve notes, which even the Treasury Department does not 
designate as lawful money. 

Bonds of the United States Government, for which the wealth 
of the Nation is pledged, are sold below par. Federal reserye 
notes which have 34 per cent of gold pledged for their payment 
will continue to decline in value and purchasing power as in- 
flation of our currency proceeds. 

We have outstanding about $3,000,000,000 in Treasury cer- 
tificates. It is unfortunate that these Treasury certificates were 
not during the war, or shortly after, funded by an issue of bonds 
so as to have cleaned up our floating obligations. If the Fed- 
eral reserve banks continue inflation of the currency and a panic 
ensues, the demand for the payment of these tax certificates, 
which fall due at intervals, might give embarrassment to our 
Government and add to the general confusion of the times. Ex- 
cept for this floating indebtedness staring us in the face, I feel 
sure we could enact new reyenue laws reducing the amount of 
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taxation and eliminating some of the objectionable features of | in the regimental chain this tale had been one of military dis- 


the present law. [Applause.] 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 10 minutes the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. MCARTHUR]. 
THE ROCK OF THE MARNE.” 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, Marne“ is a name in- 
delibly inscribed on the pages of history. It was at the Marne 
in September, 1914, that the French under Joffre turned back 
the German hordes in their mad dash toward Paris; and it 
was at the Marne in July, 1918, on the selfsame ground that a 
single regiment of American Infantry, with some aid from 
the Artillery, once more stemmed the German tide and rolled 
it back in defeat, earning thereby for itself and its gallant 
colonel the proud title, The Rock of the Marne.” [Applause.] 

World military annals report few feats that equal, and none 
that surpass, the deeds of the Thirty-eighth Regiment of In- 
fantry under the command of Col. Ulysses Grant McAlexander 
in the second Battle of the Marne. On this occasion,” says 
Commander in Chief John J. Pershing in his final report, “a 
single regiment of the Third Division wrote one of the most 
brilliant pages in our military annals. It prevented the cross- 
ing to certain points on its front, while on either flank the 
Germans who had gained a footing pressed forward. Our 
men, firing in three directions, met the German attacks with 
counterattacks at critical peints and succeeded in throwing two 
German divisions into complete confusion, capturing 600 pris- 
oners.“ 

Glory enough, it would seem, for one regiment of American 
Infantry to have defeated two entire divisions of Germans 
six regiments of infantry plus artillery and auxiliary troops. 
The significance of the victory comes only when one has a clear 
understanding of the general military situation in July, 1918, 
und of the particular importance of the position in the allied 
line held by the Thirty-eighth Regiment. 

In the summer of 1918 the German forces were again in mo- 

tion toward Paris. Their hopes for success ran high. The 
Kaiser had set July 17 as the date for his triumphal entry into 
the French capital. The race was between the Kaiser and the 
Americans. Barrier after barrier the Germans hurdled or 
smashed through until they arrived at the Marne. 

Between Chateau-Thierry and Dormans— 


Wrote Maj. Gen. J. T. Dickman— 
the Marne is a navigable stream, which flows in a d valley. The 
crest of the banks is about 400 feet above the level of the river. The 
strategical feature of the stretch of 20 kilometers between Chateau- 
Thierry and Dormans is the valley of Surmelin Creek. This valle 
furnished the only good opening toward the south. ‘The railroad and 
two good wagon roads in this valley running toward Conde en Brie and 
1 are indispensable for the line of supply of an army crossing 

The Surmelin Valley was, indeed, the gateway to Paris. The 
sector along the Marne where it is joined by the Surmelin was 
held by the Thirty-eighth. On its left lay another American 
regiment, on its right a French division. The Germans knew 
the great strategical value of the Surmelin Valley and were 
prepared to enter it at all costs. On the other hand, Col. Mc- 
Alexander was aware of the necessity of holding it against the 
enemy. Defeat or retreat spelled disaster to the Allies, [Ap- 
pla use.] 

McAlexander typified the Regular Army at its best. A gradu- 
ate of West Point, he had served in the Indian wars and had 
been cited for conspicuous gallantry in Santiago in the Spanish- 
American War. He had seen service in the Philippines. He 
was one of the first officers to be sent to Europe and had been 
afforded ample opportunity of studying the German style of 
warfare. 

But training and experience are not the only requisites of the 
successful leader. McAlexander was the incarnation of the 
fighting spirit, and, furthermore, he possessed the ability to 
communicate this fighting spirit to his men. On one occasion 
he said: 

Do you wish an inyincible, unconquerable regiment? Then organize 
it, administer it, train it, and fight it along invincible and unconquer- 
able lines. Imbue it with a pride that scoffs at danger, inspire it with 
a soul of intrepidity and honor and make it to know that its defeat is 
impossible ; that it may be killed, but that it can not be conquered. 

{Applause, ] 

The story of the Thirty-eighth at the Marne is that of a regi- 
ment of men who might be killed but could not be conquered. 
They had been trained in the McAlexander school—* along in- 
vincible and unconquerable lines”—and they knew that for 
them defeat was impossible. How fortunate for the allied cause 
that this was so. 

The great outstanding fact in the battle of the Thirty-eighth 
against the German hosts at the Marne is that of regimental 
unity. Every unit, from battalion to corporal’s squad, acted in 
complete harmony of command. Had there been one weak link 


aster instead of military glory. The men had implicit faith in 
their officers, and over all was the McAlexander fighting spirit 
and genius. The colonel was always in the fight. No matter 
how long the march or how dangerous the battle line, McAlex- 
ander was always at the head of his men. [Applause.] In- 
deed, when the distinguished-service cross was conferred upon 
him the citation related that he had gone ahead of his men in 
full view of the enemy, thus leading his men by force of his 
example to the successful assault of enemy positions. Two 
wound stripes attest to the risks he ran. One of his captains 
relates how, in the thick of the Battle of the Marne, he came 
upon the colonel between him and the enemy. Going to Mc- 
Alexander he said, “ Colonel, don’t you know that nothing can 
live in this place?“ To which Col. McAlexander laconically re- 
plied, “ Well, while we are yet alive let's give em hell!“ Small 
wonder the regiment possessed an invincible, unconquerable 
spirit. [Applause.] 

The evening of July 14 found the regiment ready for any 
emergency. It was arranged on principles of “ formation in 
depth.” Near the river and along the Metz-Paris railroad, 
which paralleled the river, lay the Second Battalion, under 
Maj. Rowe; back of it was the First Battalion, under Maj. 
Keeley ; and last, the Third Battalion, under Maj. Lough. Col. 
McAlexander had gone over the ground carefully, and, to the. 
surprise of his officers, had ordered trenches dug on the right 
flank between himself and the French. He was going to take 
no chances of an unprotected flank in case the French division 
on his right retreated. This evidence of military foresight, as 
was proved later, sayed the regiment from annihilation and 
turned certain defeat into victory. * 

As midnight of July 14 approached an ominous stillness filled 
the air. Instinctively the men of the Thirty-eighth felt that 
something unusual was about to transpire. Their suspense 
was of short duration. Exactly at 12 o’clock the German 
artillery opened fire. The sector was swept for hours, until 
it would seem no living thing could have escaped. But the 
Americans, huddled in their tiny dugouts or open slit trenches, 
awaited the attack which was sure to follow. How they 
longed to come to blows with this deadly thing which threat- 
ened to stifle the freedom of the world, to see it face to face, 
to meet steel with steel! s . 

At about 4 o’clock the bombardment was lifted and a rolling 
barrage took its place. Back of the barrage came masses of 
gray-clad Germans, two divisions strong, with a third in 
support. At the river boats were loaded and pontoon bridges 
were built. But here again McAlexander’s military genius 
evidenced itself. Instead of withdrawing all his men from the 
river bank, he left a strong detachment there. I believe it was 
the French general, Degoutte, who phrased it “ McAlexander 
fought with one foot in the water.” It was not exactly ortho- 
dox, and to the Germans it was another example of American 
ignorance of military science, but like many another American 
innovation in the World War it proved its worth. The Ameri- 
ean riflemen on the bank of the Marne destroyed boatload after 
boatload of Germans. It was the proud boast of the Thirty- 
eighth that no Germans were able to cross the river in the 
sector held by it. [Applause.] 

Farther to the left and right, however, the Germans did 
effect crossings, and advanced against the Metz-Paris railway 
line a short distance from the river. Here, too, they met a 
resistanee which they could not overcome. Charge after charge 
failed to carry them across the railroad track. No German 
graves are located behind this line, but there are about 600 be- 
tween it and the river. The Thirty-eighth paid heavily for its 
resistance, but the line held. j 

In referring at a later date to this phase of the fight, Col. 
McAlexander said: 

There was only one thing that saved us, and that was the spirit 
of kill or be killed. And I want to say that I was willing to saeri- 
fice the regiment and myself with them rather than yield 1 foot of 
ground to those Germans. I gave orders to my men to hold their 
sector until they had orders to retire, and they were just as anxious 
to hold their ground as the colonel was to have them hold it. The 
books say that when your casualties have reached one-third you are 
out of action. But I want to tell you of one saata 4 that. when 70 per 
cent of its men were casualties, organized the remaining 30 per cent in 
2 countercharge and captured 410 prisoners, 

[Applause.] 

Need our schoolboys turn to Leonidas at Thermopylae or 
Miltiades at Marathon for tales of heroism after such a recital 
as this? Surely the story of McAlexander and the Thirty- 
eighth at the Marne will find its place in our-histories alongside 
that of Jackson at New Orleans and Thomas, the “ Rock of 
Chickamauga.” [Applause.] 

On the flanks another chapter was being written. The Amer- 
ican regiment on the left had given ground and the Germans 
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were filtering through against the Thirty-eighth. On the right 
the French division had retired. The Thirty-eighth thus had 
to defend itself on the front and both flanks. It was here that 
Col. McAlexander’s plan of defense bore fruit. The Germans 
had begun an encircling pincers movement to cut off the regi- 
ment, and but for the precaution that had been taken to protect 
the right flank in case of retirement of the French they would 
have been successful. A 

Messages sent back from the front lines to the commanding 
officer tell tales of grave danger, but ring with fighting deter- 
mination to hold at all hazards. For example, in reply to a 
message of encouragement from Col. McAlexander directing him 
to hold on, Maj. Rowe wrote: 


We have no intention of withdrawing unless we are completely out- 
flanked. At present Boche machine guns are troublesome on right flank. 
If French counterattack in time, we shall be O. K. We must thicken 


the lines to-night and have ammunition and food and carrying parties 


from rear. There are many German rowboats on river which should 
be destroyed before night. e are weary but proud. 
[Applause.] 


“Invincible and unconquerable.’ How Americans must thrill 
with pride on reading such a message. 

For three days the fight on the flanks went on, the Germans 
Striving desperately to open the gateway through the Surmelin. 
An order came to Col. McAlexander: “Fall back if you think 
best.” “Is it up to my decision?” he asked. “Yes.” “Then 
I hold my lines.“ [Applause.] 

What was there back of this heroic determination to hold the 
lines at all costs? Aside from the strategic position occupied 
by the Thirty-eighth, there was the question of morale. 

It was our part— 

Said Col. McAlexander— 


to se impress the Germans with our fighting ability and our wish to 
fight them that their morale would be destroyed to the extent of seeing 
great forces brought against us with no prospect of their success. 


Did this fight affect the morale of the Germans? Let the 
Germans themselves answer: 

Our retreat across the river (Marne) was awful: those Americans 
certainly did clean us up * * they fight like tigers . If 
those in front of us are fair specimens of the average American troops, 
and there are as many as they say there are, then goodbye to us. 

This from the notebook of a member of the defeated Sixth 
Grenadier Regiment, a crack fighting unit. 

Nor was recognition of the importance of the Thirty-eighth's 
victory lacking among American and French officers. Maj. Gen. 
Dickman wrote: 

In the fighting on the front and flanks of the Thirty-eighth Infantry, 
the enemy's losses were so great that his offensive was completely 
shattered and the attack was not renewed. ‘The regiment was still 
in good condition and its fighting capacity was unimpaired, 

The defeat of the ney, on the Marne July 15, 1918, definitely 
marked the transition for him from the offensive to the defensive. The 
heroic stand of the Thirty-eighth Infantry stopped the enemy’s advance 
lai Paris and made possible the counterattack at Soissons three days 
ater. 

One of the brightest pages in the history of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces was written on this day by the Thirty-eighth Infantry, 
and no soldier can have a prouder title than ability to state that he 
fought with the Thirty-eighth Infantry in the defense of the Marne. 

[Applause.] 

A French officer who had witnessed the action wrote, in part: 

The youthful soldiers of the Thirty-eighth Regiment did their job 
finely, showing themselves te equal to our own best troops. g 
received orders to hold on at any cost, they got killed only after having 
aceounted for at least three times as man 
ceeded in maintaining the integrity of their 

Col. McAlexander, commanding the Thirty-eighth Infantry, showed 
himself to be a remarkable leader, cool-headed and efficient. He is 
liked and respected by men of whom he, on his side, has every reason 
to be proud. 

When, at a later date, the award of croix de guerre with 
palm was made to Col. McAlexander and to the regimental 
colors of the Thirty-eighth, Gen. Petain, commander in chief, 
cited the regiment as follows [translation] : 

Thirty-eighth Regiment of American Infantry, an elite regiment, 
which, under the energetic and een rl command of its chief, Col, 
McAlexander, gave proof of unshakable tenacity in the course of the 
German attack of July 15, 1918. Attacked on the frent, assafled on 
the right and left over many kilometers, faithful to its instructions, 
it remained, despite everything, on the bank of the Marne, hurled back 
the enemy, superior in numbers, and took over 200 prisoners. 

According to French high command, the action was “ pecu- 
liarly American both in conception and execution.” 

Yet this was not all. On the night of July 21, when the 
wornout heroes were preparing for the first real sleep in.a week, 
orders came to be ready to advance in the morning. The great 
smash was on, The German offensive had broken at the Marne 
and the tide had turned, never again to ebb until the Hinden- 
burg line was pierced and the Germans, face to face with the 
greatest military disaster in history, signed the terms of the 
armistice, 
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of the enemy and suc-. 


There was no rest for the Thirty-eighth until the end came. 
“Let us cherish within our hearts the memory of our fallen com- 
rades. Salute them! Then forward!” These words, worthy 
of immortal fame, are taken from Col. McAlexander’s general 
order of July 27, 1918, to the officers and men of his regiment. 

Honors came—medals for bravery—promoticn—in Europe. 
But at home, how many knew of the deeds of McAlexander and 
the Thirty-eighth? It is a matter of record, reported by no 
less an authority than Maj. Gen. David C. Shanks, that when 
the regiment returned home no welcoming committee was at 
hand to greet it. Let us not attribute the lack of appreciation 
to the proverbial ingratitude of republics but rather to igno- 
rance of the facts. The American people simply did not know. 

When the real story of the greatest war in all history shall 
have been written, then will the deeds of McAlexander and the 
Thirty-eighth Regiment of Infantry shine forth in their true 
light and a grateful Nation sing the praises of the “Rock of 
the Marne.“ [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. RIDDICK]. 

Mr. RIDDICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the peace treaty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the peace 
treaty. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


HE KEEPS US OUT OF PEACE. 


Mr. RIDDICK. Mr. Chairman, House joint resolution 327, 
passed by the House of Representatives April 8, 1920, was sup- 
ported with practical unanimity by Republicans and opposed 
with practical unanimity by Democrats. 

This was a resolution “terminating the state of war declared 
to exist April 6, 1917, between the Imperial German Govern- 
ment and the United States.” 

The debate on this resolution demonstrated anxiety on the 
part of the Republican membership ef the House to end the war 
and of administration Democrats in Congress to prevent the 
official termination of the war and the consequent curtailment of 
the war powers exercised by the President. 

Extracts from the debate in the House make clear the 
grounds upon which Republican Congressmen pressed the peace 
resolution. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Donovan]. 

Mr. DONOVAN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the automobile situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the automobile 
situation. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr, GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask to extend my re- 
marks by inserting an article written by Mr. Elisha Hanson on 
the budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting an article on 
the budget written by Mr. Elisha Hanson. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dickryson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, in the beginning of what 
I wish to say I want to evidence my appreciation of what was 
done by the Committee on Appropriations in putting in this bill 
the full amount of the estimate relative to the care and trans- 
portation of the remains of soldiers buried in France. With 
some reluctance and some hesitation I speak at all on this sub- 
ject particularly, having spoken once at the close of another 
general debate when there were only a few present, and I know 
that what I shall say now will be heard by only a limited few, 
and what shall appear in the Recorp will be read by only a 
small per cent of the Members, for the Record is not extensively 
read. But I am intensely interested in the subject-matter about 
which I am permitted to say a few words. I have not been 
satisfied with the delay that has attended the executive depart- 
ments and the legislative branch of the Government dealing 
with the question of the removal and transportation from abroad 
to this country of the remains of the soldier dead. With great 
rapidity the troops of this country were carried abroad to meet 
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the emergency of that great situation. Relatives all over the 
couutry expected the agreement entered into between France and 
this country to be carried out at the earliest practicable moment. 
It was then stated while the soldiers were being returned that 
the bodies of the dead could not be returned until the soldiers 
themselves had been brought back, and that was reasonable. It 
was suggested by those in high authority that they would com- 
mence to bring them back in the fall, probably in the early fall, 
but I read here statements which I saw for the first time to-day 
in the hearings before the Committee on Appropriations in 
answer to questions by the chairman of the committee ad- 
dressed to Maj. H. R. Lemly: 

Since you were here the other day, Maj. Lemly, there has been trans- 
mitted to Congress a supplemental estimate of $21,549,000 for the dis- 
position of remains of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees. When 


you were before us the other day you stated that the remains of the 
soldiers who are buried in France would not be returned, 


Maj. Lemly said that that was true at that time. 


The CHAMAN. I understand there has been some change in the nego- 
tiations between France and the United States in this respect? 

Maj. LEMLY. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the situation at present? 

Maj. LEMLY. They are to be brought back; all that the families re- 
quest for are to be brought back, which makes about two-thirds of those 
over there. 

I call attention to the fact that, without any utterance on 
the part of Congress whatever, it seems to have been determined 
in military circles by those in high authority, notwithstanding 
the agreement entered into between this country and France, 
under which it was agreed that the remains shoukl be brought 
back after the termination of the war, that the bodies should be 
left in France. I have not thought, and I do not now believe, 
that that was a matter that ought to have been finally settled 
by any officer in any department of the Government; but if it 
was to be settled, it ought to have been settled by a positive ex- 
pression on the part of Congress, representing the expressed 
wishes of those most interested. A controversy arose by reason 
of utterances of different persons, some in high authority, and 
the program and policy were changed. Numerous resolutions 
were introduced in this House. Hearings were had before the 

zommittee on Foreign Affairs, and I have regretted, with the 
understanding of what was the general sentiment in this House 
and a large majority sentiment in the country, that Congress 
has not declared its wish and the wish of the country relative 
thereto. [Applause.] This agreement entered into in the sum- 
mer of 1918 ought not to have been lightly set aside against the 
desire of the people of this country or the relatives of those who 
are buried in France, particularly when it was within the prov- 
ince, in my judgment, of the American people to speak through 
their authorized representatives here. 

I have kept up with the entire matter from the first, and I 
understand that those in high authority yielded their judgment 
and their views, and that renewed negotiations were entered 
into by which the agreement heretofore made between this 
country and France was restored. And I believe it is under- 
stood by a large majority of the relatives of those who are 
buried in France that wherever the nearest relatives have re- 
quested the bodies be returned this Government will respond 
to it. And the solemn promise has been made to these people. 
That promise I now believe will be kept, and this Goyernment 
can not afford to break its promise with the relatives of those 
who lost their lives in foreign countries. [Applause.] I speak 
to-day because of the fact that I have received hundreds of 
letters expressing the heart's desire to have the bodies of 
those dear to them brought back and restored to them, so that 
they could be buried near their own homes, where they could 
be looked after by the tender hands of mothers and sisters. I 
have one letter from a mother who lost her only son in 
France, and who is buried there, that says she has offered this 
Government, through Secretary of War Baker, to give back 
all the war-risk insurance—$10,000—for the return of the body 
of her son, and to go after her son’s remains, and pay all the 
expenses of bringing back his remains to be buried in this 
country before she shall die. I insert her letter: 


Sortu Pasabrxa, CaLtr., April 6, 1920. 


Hon. C. C. DICKINSON, i 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: My nephew, J, G. Whiteside, secretary to Congress- 
man WINGO, of Arkansas, sent me your speech of January 27 on the 
subject of bringing home our soldier dead. I read every word of that 
speech, and let me congratulate you from the depths of my sad heart. 
My prayers go out to you for success in this great work. May God 
pye you strength to carry this bill through congre I am one of the 

rt-broken mothers who gave her only son in this miserable war. 

e is Pyt. Jacob Hawthorne Moles, of the Sixty-seventh Company of 

e Fifth ment, United States Marine Corps. He was killed at 
the Battle of Blanc Mont Ridge on October 4, 1918. My only son, 
Mr. Dickinson. This boy, as well as myself, were born in the won: 
derful State of Missouri at St. Louis. We were compelled to come to 
California, and he enlisted from Los Angeles. I have written to almost 
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everyone that I thought would help me. I have offered this Govern- 
ment, through Secretary of War Baker, to give back all the insurance— 
$10,000—my dear child left me if they would only give me back his 
dear body, so I will know when my last hour comes that we will be 
united in death. I haye never been given one word of encouragement. 
I have also offered to go after my child’s remains, paying all expenses 
myself, and still they will not give me what is mine. This boy did 
not wait to be called. He enlisted when he did not need to go. I am 
asking how much longer I will haye to wait. This is my only desire 
in life, and when it is accomplished I am willing to give up this 
struggle. Please, Mr. DICKINSON, if possible, help me. I am so sad at 
heart; the days are so dark without my dear child. I will appreciate 
anything done for me in this matter. Again let me say that my wishes 
ke out to you for success. I am thankful that one man feels the 

eartstrings of us suffering relatives. I gave all I had to give. May 
the blessings of God be with you. 

Respectfully a soldier's mother, 
Mrs. HENRIETTA MOLES, 
I Montrose Avenue, South Pasadena, Calif. 

That is only one of hundreds that have come to me, and I 
desire to press this thought upon this House, because in this 
country it is believed by many that Congress is all powerful. 
You and I know that Congress does not always have its will 
and way, but in a matter of this kind I regret that some declara- 
tion, embodied in some resolution, has not been adopted, so that 
France and other countries where these soldiers are buried 
might know what is the declared wish of this country and put 
an end to this question, about which there should have been no 
controversy, in my judgment. 

It is settled now, I sincerely hope, that wherever the written 
request has been made by the nearest relative the faith of the 
Government is pledged that the body of the soldier will be 
brought back. But it is a question now of delay. 

In his speech of to-day Mr. Goop of Iowa, the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, in response to a question asked by 
Mr. Buanp of Missouri, stated to this House as follows: 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

— 5 ees aaa te 

r. BLAND of Missouri, Is the amount appropriated for the return of 
the bodies of dead soldiers from France thougut to be a sufficient 
amount for that purpose? 

Mr. Goon, It is thought by the committee that the War Department 
will not be able to expend anything like the amount carried in this 
bill during the next year. My opinion is that we could have cut that 
item by five or six million dollars and not have delayed for a single 
. the bringing buck of a single body from France. 

r. BLAND of Missouri. And would have brought all of them back 
that the parents and wives desire brought back? 

Mr. Goon. No. I do not believe that the work can all be done dur- 
ing the next year. It is proposed to bring back 50,000 bodies and to 
prepare for reburial in the cemeteries of France, as I recall, about 
25,000 additional bodies. That work can not all be done during the 
next year. If England and the other countries should also require that 
the bodies of their soldiers be taken from France you can see the con- 
gestion that would result, and you might bring on epidemic in that 
portion of France if attempt should be made to do this work all at 
once. 

The work must be carried on with some degree of common sense and 
good judgment, but it was the opinion of the committee that inasmuch 
as Congress had already taken action in the matter, and inasmuch as 
France had now given consent to the return of the bodies of our dead, 
we should grant the appropriation asked. There has been a disposi- 
tion on the part of some people in the Government service to pass the 
buck that the committee felt that inasmuch as it would require 
521.500,00 to bring back the bodies of our dead soldiers that it would 
be best to grant the appropriation at this time, even to the cent that 
was asked for u the department, so that the bereaved mothers and 
fathers and families of boys who lost their lives on the other side 
could not under any circumstances receive word from the War Depart- 
ment that the bodies of their dear ones were not returned because Con- 
gress had refused to grant the appropriation, and that is likely what 
would have happened if we had reduced the appropriation. 


Over there in France lies a nephew of Congressman BLAND 
of Missouri—a brave and gallant soldier, Maj. Bland, of Kansas 
City, Mo., who was killed in action at Thiaucourt in the Battle 
of St. Mihiel, and now lies buried near the town of Thiaucourt 
for more than a year, and his devoted wife has been over there 
watching over the grave of the husband who gave his life for 
his country, and she waits with longing heart the day when 
she can come back with his body to be buried on American soil, 

I have felt that this country, that was willing to spend so 
much to send them across, would be willing to appropriate an 
amount ample to meet all the necessities and costs and expenses 
of bringing them back at a reasonably early date. [Applause.] 

It is estimated that between 50,000 and 60,000 will be brought 
back in response to the written requests of their relatives, at 
an expense estimated at $500 for each soldier. That would be 
over $25,000,000. And yet the amount as set out in the report 
apparently is not sufficient to meet all demands for this purpose. 
I quote from the report: 

Another large increase for 1921 over 1920 is the sum of $13,200,000 
for the return to the United States of the remains of American soldiers 
who died abroad in the recent war and the segregation in permanent 
American. cemeteries in France of the remains not requested to be 
returned. It is estimated by the War Department that approxi- 
mately 50,000 bodies will be returned to the United States at an aver- 
f $500 and that approximately 25,000 bodies will be segre- 
gated in PE a eee American cemeteries in France at an average 


cost of ; making a total approximated cost for both purposes of 
$30,000, There has been previously appropriated for this pur- 


1920. 
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pose approximately $8,500,000, which is continued available for the 

next year by this bill, and an additional appropriation of $21,500,000 
is recommended, thus placing at the disposal of the War Department 
the entire estimated cost for this purpose, 

Thereby verifying the statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee that the amount of appropriation as provided in this bill 
is not sufficient to meet all the demands, thereby causing a 
delay, I fear, for another year or until some subsequent addi- 
tional appropriation is made. 

As I said, I appreciate the fact that those in charge of this 
appropriation appropriated every dollar asked by the War De- 
partment. I had been in hopes that the War Department 
would ask for an appropriation at this time abundantly ample 
for the return of all, without delaying the bringing of any, 
where requested, The anxiety in the breast of those who are 
weary of delay ought not to be increased by any neglect of 
executive or legislative authority. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I am very much in sympathy with the remarks 
being made by the gentleman here, but can he enlighten us on 
what influence has been at work against the influence of this 
Congress and the people of this country to keep those bodies 
in France? ö 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Ah, I am reluctant, more re- 
luetant for personal reasons, to mention names or to review the 
history of the effort made by those more powerful than the 
humble citizens whose sons are buried there, which has had, I 
fear, a great influence, in the first place, in reaching the con- 
elusion that they should not be brought back, and, subsequent 
thereto, in bringing the delay, with more delay now promised, 
by reason of the facts now within the knowledge of those who 
have sought information. ¢ 

Mr. KING. ` Does the gentleman think that the spirit of 
profiteering in France and in the city of New York amongst 
the bankers on foreign exchange and the steamship companies 
and the automobile companies in France and the hotels in France 
have had anything to do or any influence in this matter? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I have no desire to enter that 
field or to thrust that into what remarks I see fit to make, It 
would take a long time to say what I might think or what has 
been: uttered in the press and said one way and another.~ I 
have no desire te say an unkind or unfriendly word about 
those who differ with the relatives and with me in their desire 
to have their own returned to this country. I did regret a 
recent utterance made in a public speech deploring the fact 
that there was a desire on the part of relatives to have the 

*bodies of their dead brought back, the speaker not being aware 
that the arrangements and agreements between this country and 
France had been completed, by which the matter was. settled 
finally; but I have believed, and still believe, that the failure of 
Congress to speak and the injudicious speaking of certain men 
in high places did have much effect on the action of those in 
authority in France in heretofore failing to give earlier consent 
to the removal of the soldier dead. 

I do not care to question the motives by which men are 
actuated and charge that there was any selfish reason behind 
it. I can not believe that any influence of that kind would have 
any weight with this Government. I hope it would have no 
weight with Congtess. Whether that influence was sought to 
be brought forward here or abroad, that power, if foreign, 
would disappear if this Congress had spoken; it would have 
no influence when those in authority in this Government would 
demand or request of France that all obstacles to the return 
of the soldier dead should be removed. I know and you know 
that no foreign government or country would refuse to permit 
the return of the soldier dead, particularly from that country 
where so many lie and where so great a service was done by 
this country to that eountry. 

Now, the thing that I am interested in and the thing I 
wanted to call attention to is that it has been a matter of 
regret, as the chairman seemed compelled to state for the 
information of the House, that the amount asked was not suffi- 
cient to meet all the demands of this service. I hope he is mis- 
taken. I hope the estimate is ample. When the soldiers were 
returned there were abundant vessels to bring them back. If 
transportation facilities were not ample, there were transpor- 
tation facilities in the possession of this Government at one 
time. 

The delay now, I understand, has been due, as they say, in 
part, to want of coal. I understand that this Government has 
offered to provide the coal. The latest, as 1 understand it, is 
that those within the war zone shall not be returned before the 
middle of September, thereby making it possible¢that they may 
not all be returned within the next fiscal year. I hope all can be 


returned long before the end of the fiscal year; I had hoped 
within the calendar year, 

Now, I have said more than I intended to say on this subject. 
I wanted to express a regret that the amount might not be 
large enough, and also to express regret at the delay. I wanted 
positive and early action. I want expedition of service. I 
know the wide difference of opinion on this matter. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague permit a 
question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman states that he knows there is 
a wide difference of opinion. I will ask him if it is not a fact 
that the figures show that at least T5 per cent of the people who 
have been asked by the War Department whether or not they 
wish the bodies of their relatives returned have expressed a 
desire for the return of the bodies? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri, Yes; I understand that. But 
what I mean is there is a wide difference as to the other and 
smaller percentage who desire the bodies to remain over there; 
the option was left with them; and the difference is. very 
wide between those who want them back and those who want 
them to remain buried and cared for in foreign cemeteries, 
I have feared, however, that they were an influential minority, 
I have no criticism of those who hold a different view from 
that of those who want their soldier dead to be returned to this 
country. I desire no controversy with those of different thought 
and feeling relative to their own soldier dead. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. I understand that a man has been sent from 
the War Department to France to confer with the authorities 
there with a view to the speedy return of the bodies in the war 
zone, and I understand also that that representative was ex- 
pected back here the last of April. I was wondering if the 
gentleman had any information as to the report that he brought 
back as to just when the bodies could be removed. I am very 
much in sympathy with my friend and colleague, and concur in 
everything he has said with reference to the matter. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I bave no late information as 
to when Mr, Hays, sent oyer by the Secretary of War, and also 
the representative of the Quartermaster’s Department will re- 
turn. This matter is being especially looked after by Col. 
Pierce, who is at the head of the Graves Registration Service. 

Mr. PARRISH. I was anxious to know whether they had 
brought back any report. The last information I had was 
from the Seeretary of War, and he said he thought they would 
start to actually remove the bodies by the Ist of September. 
I was wondering whether there had been any change in that 


program. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. From what conversations I 
have had and what information I have received I have a very 
distinct impression that they will not wait until the 1st of 
September as far as the bodies that are not in the war zone are 
concerned. n 

Mr. PARRISH. They are being removed now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman 10 min- 
utes more, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. But the delay relates particu- 
larly to the bringing back of those who are within the war 
zone, 

Mr. PARRISH. Yes; that was the very point. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Now, I want to look at it 
and give absolute and full credit, and I am not here desiring 
to criticize, except to express regret that they did not make 
the amount large enough to cover the entire expense, 

Mr. PARRISH. I agree with the gentleman, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri, I had hoped and thought that 
probably by the middle of September all those not within the 
war zone would have been brought back. I know it is within 
the power of this country to bring those back and to expedite 
the work. It is now a year and a half since the signing of the 
armistice. The great body of the troops have been brought back, 
the last of them, I think, in the early fall, and since that time 
there have been abundant ships to perform this service. 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman permit this observation? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. I think the War Department elaim that the 
reason they did not ask a larger sum for this purpose was be- 
cause of industrial conditions and perhaps because of health 
conditions it was not thought practicable to undertake the more 
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prompt return of the bodies or to enlarge upon the effort that 
has been made up to this time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I understand that has been 
suggested, but I have talked to parties high in authority, who 
have informed me that there was no real foundation for that 
idea. In my judgment, this work ought not to be delayed. I 
have reached the conclusion that Congress will not express 
itself at all on this matter, and that it will rest in confidence 
that the War Department will go ahead and carry out this 
agreement just as effectively and well as if Congress had 
spoken. But if Congress had spoken positively months ago, I 
am sure there would not have been any agreement reached to let 
them all remain there, and there would not have been any un- 
certainty. in the minds of the authorities in France as to the 
attitude of this Government, and this delay would not have 
occurred, There is an unrest in this country because of this 
uncertainty. 

It remains for Congress now to speak by its own prompt 
action in making the appropriation as asked in the estimate of 
the War. Department. 

Mr. MOONEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr, MOONEY. The real reason for the delay thus far has 
been that there has been no agreement reached with France, or 
had not been until very recently, had there? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I understand at one time, if 
Maj. Lemly is right, that there was an agreement that they 
would none of them be brought back, and the agreement thereto- 
fore entered into between this country and France was set 
aside. Then the Secretary of War opened it up through the 
Secretary of State and restored that agreement and reached the 
conclusion that has now been made final, and the transportation 
has begun. ; 

I desire now to give full credit to every positive act done 
by any representative of this Government connected with the 
executive departments. I do not want to be understood as criti- 
cizing, but express the hope that there may be no necessity for 
any action on the part of Congress save to make the appropria- 
tion and that the executive department will do all that there is 
to be done and as speedily as it can be done. [Applause 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman— 

Ef fares the land, to er ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

All is not now well with the common people, whose welfare 
is the concern of all. No greater calamity could befall our 
country than that the middle classes should be reduced in their 
modest fortunes or possibly placed upon the road to penury. 
Yet millions of this class, by reason of their inability to keep 
pace with the rising prices of necessities of life, are already 
slowly but surely starting on the downward grade. 

How necessary then for the great and powerful to give their 
earnest and immediate attention to the cries from below, lest 
the basis of all be crushed, lest the back of the middle class be 
broken! : 

HOUSE RESOLUTION NO. 476. 


AS an aeolian on the window sill tinkles to the first faint 
breeze of the coming storm, so the delicately adjusted business 
of the banking house first responds to the slightest indication 
of approaching disturbances in the financial atmosphere. It is 
my belief that no honest banker would willingly lend the slight- 
est assistance to any procedure which would tend to debase the 
people’s currency, of which he, by reason of superior knowledge 
and ability, is naturally the guardian and protector. This belief 
is strengthened by the remarkable manner in which the bankers 
of. the country, especially in the South, West, and Northwest, 
haye and are supporting the aboye resolution introduced by 
me on the 28th day of February and now before the Rules 
Committee and upon which a hearing will be had on May 4 or 
5 next, at which bankers and financial experts from over the 
' country will testify. The hearing, originally set for April 15, 
was postponed on account of the railroad interruption caused 
by the strike. 

The investigation, if ordered by the House, will be wholly 
nonpartisan and conducted in the broadest manner. The reso- 
lution authorizes a committee of nine Members of the House of 
Representatives to fully investigate the administration of the 
Federal reserve act since its passage generally and with regard 
especially to the alleged enforcement of State banks into the 
system; competition between reserve banks and member banks; 
open market transactions; great and unexpected earnings of 
Federal reserve banks; salaries paid; oppressive policies toward 
member banks; destruction of the State bank system; intimida- 
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tion of directors; enforcement of diversified business of the 
whole country to conform to rigid rules of the Federal Reserve 
Board; inflation of the currency as affecting the high cost of 
living; refusal to make loans to member banks secured -by 
Liberty bonds; policy of Federal Reserve System paying for 
collection of checks rather than permit banks to charge for such 
service; method of handling clearance deposit accounts and 
“float”; concentration of power in hands of Federal Reserve 
Board; and regulation by the board of the conduct of non- 
member State banks. 

The committee or any subcommittee thereof is given in the 
resolution the usual powers to subpcena witnesses, compel the 
production of books, papers, and so forth. 

Only one point can be considered here to-day—the administra- 
tion of the Federal banking act in relation to the debasement 
of the currency and the high cost of living. 

UNREST. 

Unrest exists in the Nation, : 

A thousand reasons, each suitable and sufficient to the indi- 
viduals who proclaim them, are given for its existence, accord- 
ingly as he is disturbed or made uncomfortable, mentally or 
physically, by his immediate and selfish surroundings. 

The ordinary man is more confused than he is restless. For 
some reason, the exact nature of which he can not divine, he 
finds himself at a loss to locate the exact cause of his con- 
fusion. He looks about him and generally lays the blame upon 
some condition which is a result of something else and not the 
real cnuse of his discomfiture. 

Confused and confounded by propaganda of paper organiza- 
tions for this, that, and the other, by his loss of faith in the 
press, by the preachments of the professorlate, by the teachings 
of theorists, the swash of the penny-a-liners, the gyrations of 
the political medicine men, and the prophecies of the false 
astrologers, he swoons in his bewilderment and becomes ob- 
livious to the real cause of his discontent, which is his in- 
ability to procure for a reasonable price and within his pur- 
chasing power the plain necessities of life to which he has been 
accustomed and where in thousands of cases the prices are 
absolutely prohibitory. 

THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

The high and the advancing cost of the necessities of life 
is the cause of 90 per cent of all the unrest in the Nation. 

Deprivation of the masses is the cause of political ferment. 
The cry for bread unfailingly precedes the cry of revolution. 
The free distribution of corn among the plebians quelled many 
a crisis in Rome. So far in this country no one but the very 
poor and unfortunate are in want of bread, but conditions are 
becoming such that destitution can be seen already in the dress 
of the middle classes. 

Practically the only tailor-made clothes now worn by the 
middle classes are those obtained before the war. In a mass 
meeting in Chicago the other day a man in a threadbare suit 
which he purchased new for $18 before the war said that for 
a new one like it $67 was demanded. He could not buy it, and 
“was determined when his present rags fell from him he pro- 
posed to walk through the streets of Chicago naked. 

Celluloid collars have been decreed for the middle classes, 
oyeralls are being put on, and soon there will be a demand for 
a shipment of wooden shoes from Holland. 

The philanthropists now commend the cheaper cuts of meat 
to the “ plain citizen.” 

If these high prices are the result of a course of conduct other 
than by reason of the uninterrupted law of supply and demand, 
it is the duty of the Government to investigate and regulate, 
and it is the sacred duty of those men who occupy the “ seats 
of the mighty ” in the business and financial world, to whom the 
preservation of the Government as established by the fore- 
fathers is of such moment, to back to the last sacrifice every 
attempt on the part of the Government to preserve the great 
middle classes, and all people for that matter, fronr exploita- 
tion and degredation. 

The attempt, by the use of placards, billboards, paid writers, 
eartoonists, poets, professors, and all the avenues of publicity, 
to enveigle the masses into the idea that high prices have come 
to stay and, like death, are to be permanently endured is futile. 
It is equally unavailing to attempt to disseminate the false cry 
that the high cost of living is due to the excess-profits tax, lack 
of production, restriction upon immigration, the want of a 
Federal tax commission, or that the imposition of a consumption 
tax in lieu of income taxes, or the creation and financing of 
manufacturing plants by American money in Europe and other 
foreign countries employing cheap foreign labor to compete in 
the American gnarket, will remedy the situation. Most of these 
Suggestions come from the man with an ax to grind. 
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Neither will it do to lay the blame for the high cost of living 
upon the moderate people and to say to them, “It is all your 
own fault; you are extrayagant buyers and foolish spenders.” 
The common man pays no more than the price asked. He can 
buy no cheaper. If he wants a pair of shoes, he finds the price 
is $25, and he has the choice of taking them or letting them 
alone. All these hallucinations should be brushed aside. 


THE INFIATION OF THE CURRENCY. 


John Stuart Mill says: 


That an increase in the quantity of money raises prices and diminu- 
tion lowers them is the most elementary proposition in the theory of 
currency. 


Not even the sky has been made a limit for the issuance 
of that kind of paper money known as Federal reserve notes. 
For 20 years gold and silver have increased rapidly enough to 
keep pace with a healthy growth without the issue of paper 
money by the banks. Coin, gold, and silver certificates, legal 
tender notes, national bank bills, and the new stock of gold 
from Europe gaye us an ample supply of money of about $4,713,- 
600,000, Then we adopted the Federal reserve banking act 
providing for a flexible or elastic currency which has been the 
means of issning and floating of about $3,000,000,000 of new 
paper money by the 12 Federal reserve banks. Under the rule 
of Mr. Mill prices—not to the farmer but to the consumer— 
have had to advance to absorb this enormous and unwarranted 
increase of paper money. 

The Federal reserve banks have issued more than four 
times over more paper money than the 7,800 national banks 
combined. How much longer will these bankers continue to 
issue paper money and cause prices to continue to soar higher 
and higher? You can not bring down prices and inflate the cur- 
rency at the same time. 

Take the case of the reserve bank at Chicago. While the 
people are endeavoring to reduce the high cost of living this one 
bank issued $86,458,875 additional paper money in six months 
ending January 1, 1920. How could a Federai reserve bank 
do this? Upon what is this money based? What is back of it? 
Gold 40 per cent, and the remaining 60 per cent is based not 
upon gold, silver, or precious stones but upon credit—that is 
to say, debts, particularly upon debts created in transactions 
involving the staples of life. ; 

For instance, if you knew of an article which was getting 
scarce and by buying a large amount and withholding it from 
the market you could force the price up to a point where you 

_ could realize a big profit, you would drop around to your banker 
and inform him of your plan. If you are a good commercial 
risk, or will secure him with a lien on the article, he will take 
your note, say, for $100,000 and hand you over the money, which 
will enable you to hold the goods, after deducting the discount. 
This note is rediscounted by a Federal reserve bank, taken or 
sent by it, indorsed, to the Treasury of the United States, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency will give to the Federal reserve 
bank notes guaranteed by the Government. 

The Federal reserve bank is protected by your signature and 
the articles. If you fail and the articles are lost while in the 
process of holding, the Federal reserve bank loses and makes 
good to the Government. 

But, now, suppose articles or staples of life which make up 
60 per cent of the basis upon which these Federal notes or 
paper money to the amount of the issue of three billions of 
dollars should be destroyed by a fire in one night. It would 
break the banks, of course, if they could not recover from the 
signers of the notes out of other property. The Government, 
having guaranteed the paper currency to the holders of it, 
would find that it had nothing to rely upon but the broken 
banks, and thus would be put upon the Government an obliga- 
tion which it could not stand. 

Right here comes in the connection between this inflated cur- 
rency and the high cost of necessities of life, which, to the extent 
of 60 per cent, is the basis upon which this paper money rests, 
As a sudden fire would break the banker and ruin the Govern- 
ment, so any other loss by decay or reduction in price below the 
figure for which the hoarded articles were purcliased would be 
injurious to the Federal reserve banker, and therefore his inter- 
est in maintaining high prices of the commodity stored. 

A good example arises at this time. A few days ago there 
was not a pound of sugar to be had in Washington stores. Re- 
cently an item appeared in the financial columns stating that 
holders of sugar in New York were waiting for a price of 18} 
cents. The transaction is no doubt financed by the Federal re- 
serve bank of New York which discounted and took the notes of 
the holder, either with or without the sugar ns security, and 
delivered them to the United States Treasury and received 
Federal reserve notes for the same, : 
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Here is an extract from an article in the morning paper: 

Leon Israel & Bros., Wall Street brokers and importers, are charged 
with se 500,000 pounds of sugar at 21.5 cents a pound which the; 
bought at 14.6 cents. Israel is a director of the New York Office an 
Sugar Exchange. The firm has foreign branches and is said to have 
done a gross business of $25,000, last year. Israel tentatively 
pleaded not guilty when arraigned and was released in $1,000 bail. 

What does that mean? How could Leon Israel & Bros. do busi- 
ness if they were not backed by some bank? What bank? The 
Federal reserve bank of the city of New York. They take their 
notes, and they put them up to the Treasurer, and the Treasurer 
issues the money founded upon nothing but speculation in sugar 
and other foodstuffs. 

You may have a $5 reserve note now in your pocket, based 
upon this sugar transaction. Can you reasonably expect that 
when this money is based on sugar the price of sugar will 
naturally fall? The first holder may even sell his holdings 
to a second holder, who will again be financed by the Federal 
reserve bank. Our money system has created another formid- 
able middleman—the holder. 

One might say that the basis of this currency, the foodstuffs, 
is inflated by holding or hoarding it. That is a never-ending 
process. Every time an upward fluctuation of the market takes 
place a new issue of paper money appears. So we might, with 
reference to the paper money, reverse the statement of Mr. Mill 
to read with equal truth: 

That a raise in prices increases the quantity of money and a lower- 
ing of prices decreases it. 

An elastic yardstick of varying lengths would be a poor 
standard of measure, yet bankers by the permission of the 
Federal Reserve Board and contrary to the intention of Con- 
gress are using an elastic standard of value for their Federal 
reserve notes in issuing money based upon the hoarded neces- 
sities of life. 

The elastic standard is stretched to the snapping point, where 
it is held. To prevent loss they are holding it taut rather 
than shorten it. How long can it be done? How much better 
to relieve the tension than to let it snap. Yet I have heard it 
said by reckless persons that a panic might be a good thing. 


IMMEDIATE DEFLATION NECESSARY, 


In order to deflate this currency it is not necessary for Con- 
gress to pass any additional legislation. It can be done by the 
bankers themselves and thus prevent the great upheaval which 
would be attendant upon a panic. This deflation should take 
place only gradually. 

The Bankers’ Statistics Corporation recommends as a remedy 
for the situation a maintenance of present prices and a raise 
all around to meet them. This would, of course, prevent banks 
and speculators from losing any money, but would require many 
years to establish an equilibrium and thousands of wage and 
salary earners would never in this life overtake the high cost of 
living. 

Increasing the discount rates will not cause deflation, as is 
shown at the present time. Speculators rapidly accustom them- 
selves to the advanced rate, increase the margin of their profits, 
and moye increasingly forward. A law has been passed permit- 
ting a graduated and progressive discounting, but so far has 
been unavailing. 

The sole method of relief is liquidation. 

Let there be a gradual paying off of these loans, otherwise 
there remains nothing to do but to prohibit by law for a time 
the further issue of paper money. There ought to be a positive 
provision in the law prohibiting any Federal reserve bank from 
issuing any currency based upon speculative loans in the neces- 
sities of life. 

The purpose of House resolution 476 is to proceed in a sane 
and safe way to investigate the whole field for the purpose of 
discovering the defects in the administration of the law and 
applying a remedy in the interest of the people as a whole. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD]. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, on Tuesday, the 27th of 
April, the eloquent gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] paid 
a very beautiful tribute to Gen. Grant on the ninety-eighth 
anniversary of his birth. He was the eighteenth President of 
the United States. 

That tribute was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
brought a very interesting and valuable letter from a promi- 
nent ex-Confederate soldier of this city, and that is the occa- 
sion of my being on my feet. 

We all concede that nothing new can be said of Gen. Grant. 
History and biography have been busy with his name and fame 
for over half a century, and history has said its last word. It 
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was that crash of cannon shot against the walls of Fort Sumter 
in April, 1861, that made the wounded captain of the Mexican 
War, leading a modest life in Galena, III., the leading general 
of the Union Army and, at the end of eight years as President, 
the foremost man of all the world. 
It is not great men who make the epochs of human history. 

It is great epochs that make great men. Had there been no 
Trojan war, there would haye been no Homer. Had there 
been no conflict of the kings in the formation period of Eng- 
lish literature, there would have been no William Shakespeare. 
Had there been no war of the American Revolution, there 
would have been no George Washington. Had there been no 
war in sixty-one and sixty-five, there would have been no Gen. 
Grant. 

This letter is not only interesting but it has historical value. 
Let me read: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1920, 

Hon. Harron W. SUMNERS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dean Sm: I have read with great emotion your speech in the House 
of Representatives on the anniversary of the birth of Gen. Grant, 
You eloquently uttered the feelings and sentiments of all old Con- 
federate soldiers in regard to Gen. Grant. I have the honor of bein 
one of them, having been a member of 8 B, Second Marylan 
38 McComb’s Brigade, Gen. Harry Heath's Division, of A. P. 

s Corps. 

The Federals broke through Wilcox's Division of the same corps at 
Hatchers Run on the 2d day of April, 1865, and that morning we 
started on our retreat toward Appomattox Court House. We had 
marched seven days on the retreat, with a pint of raw corn issued to 
us for rations every day until the morning of the 9th of April, when, 
npon Ceria aray a skirt of woods upon an open field at the top 
of a gentle hill with a slight valley below us, we beheld the Federal 
line of battle drawn ae oe the opposite hill with skirmishers ad- 
vanced and our own sk hers facing them, about 250 or 300 yards 
apart, We felt sure we were about to charge them when, to our 
amazement, we were pren orders to stack arms, One of our men ex- 
claimed, “ We are going to surrender.” Capt. John W. Torsch, who 
was commanding our regiment, all our field officers having been killed 
or -wounded, 8 ordered him under arrest; but in a very little 
while the reality me known and within half an hour Confederate 
and Federal soldiers were all intermingled. 

Not an insulting word was uttered upon either side, and in little 
groups they began discussing the different battles they had been in 
against each other, and the Federal soldiers freely admitted that we 
in the most of them. 


hastily jotted down from eye fe et quorum pars parva fui,” I wish 
to express to you my thanks and appreciation for your eloquent speech 
on Gen. Grant’s anniversary and subscribe myself, 
Very truly, yours, A. W. NEALE. 

[Applause.] : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? š 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. . 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
13870, the sundry civil bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9228. An act to authorize the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station on the coast of Lake Superior, in Cook County, 
Minn. ; and 

H. R, 12869. An act for the construction of a bridge across the 
Pentwater River or Pentwater Lake, Mich. 

ENROLLED EILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 


H. R. 9369. An act to revise and equalize rates of pension to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico, to certain widows, including widows of the 
War of 1812, former widows, dependent parents, and children 
of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain Army 
nurses, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases; 

H. R. 13253. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Elmer Red River Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Red River; 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant revocable licenses for the removal of sand and 
gravel from the Fort Douglas Military Reservation for indus- 
trial purposes ; 

H. R. 10917. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the National Education Association of the United 
States,” by adding thereto an additional section; 

H. R. 12956. An act extending the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew, in the State of Arkansas; 
and 

H. R. 12610. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
STEPHENS of Ohio, for 15 days, on account of important business. 
FORTIFICATION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 18555, the fortifications 
appropriation bill, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
all of the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. Stur, Mr. 
FRENCH, and Mr. EAGAN. 

MEMORIAL EXERCISES—THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE VAN DYKE. 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, May 16, 1920, after the exercises in memory of the late 
Representative WILLIAM J. Brownina, be set apart to pay trib- 
ute to the memory of Hon. CARL O. VAN Dxxx, late a Member 
of this House from the State of Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, May 3, 
1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
request from the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
that the estimate for medical, surgical, and hospital services 
and supplies for war-risk insurance beneficiaries, etc., be in- 
creased for fiscal year 1921 (H. Doc. No. 747); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
paragraph of requested legislation required by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and for inclusion in the general defi- 
ciency bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MERRITT, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12161) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the penal laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909 
(35 Stat. L., p. 1134), reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 911), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8545) to 
provide for the disposition of abandoned lighthouse and life- 
saving stations, reported the same with amendments, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 912), which said bill and report were 
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referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. VAILE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 793) authorizing the issuance 
of patent to the Milk River Valley Gun Club, reported the 
same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 914), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KINKAID, from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 3477) to increase, 
without expenditure of Federal funds, the opportunities of the 
people to acquire rural homes, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 915), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GLYNN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 6098) for the relief of A. S. Rosenthal Co., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 913), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 13889) to promote marine 
insurance and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 13890) to regulate the deal- 
ing in, distribution, importing, or manufacturing of sugar; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARKLEY; A bill (H. R, 13891) to amend the War 
Finance Corporation act by authorizing said corporation to pur- 
chase newsprint paper and resell same to the publishers of 
newspapers in the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Kentucky, requesting Congress to designate February 12 of 
each year as a national holiday, this being the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, favoring the early enactment of the Federal 
water-power bill; to the Committee on Water Power, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13892) granting a 
pension to Martha A. James; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13893) granting a pension to Robert H. 
Burress; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 13894) granting a pension 
to Sarah Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 13895) granting a pension to 
‘Addie M. Blair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 18896) for the relief of Jere- 
miah Stover; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr.CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 13897) granting an increase 
of pension to James Sullivan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 13898) granting a 
pension to Edmond D. Judkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 13899) for the relief of 
Mrs. Harold G. Halstead; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13900) for the 
relief of Zora B. Custer; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13901) granting a pen- 
sion to Martha J. Killam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKBHOWN: A bill (H. R. 13902) granting a pension 
to William P. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 13903) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Michael Pletcher; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
3358. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Improved Order of Red 
Men, Davenport, Iowa, opposing the moving of any of the units 
Ai Rock Island Arsenal; to the Committee on Military 


3359. Also (by request); petition of the Men's Club of the 
Humboldt Park Community Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Chicago, III., fayoring an increase of pay for postal employees; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3360. By Mr. CAREW ; Petition of the One hundred and sev- 
enth Infantry Post, of New York City, advocating betterment of 
the service rendered to disabled soldiers; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8361. By Mr. COLE: Petition of Middleport, Ohio, Lodge, No. 
676, International Association of Machinists, urging passage of 
Senate joint resolution 171 and Senate bill 1233; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3362. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of sundry residents of 
the city of Schenectady, N. Y., favoring the enactment of House 
bill 1112, providing for the parole of Federal prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8363. By Mr. DYER: Petition of C. F. Bates, of St. Louis, 
Mo., favoring passage of House bill 13201; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

3364. Also, petition of Kansas City, Mo., Dental Society, pro- 
testing against House bill 7785, providing for a tariff on dental 
instruments; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3365. Also, petition of Augustus P. Gardner Post, No. 18, 
American Legion, of Washington, D. C., expressing disapproval 
of the bonus legislation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3366. Also, petition of Theo. Poehler Mercantile Co., favoring 
passage of legislation to protect commerce against commercial 
bribery ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commrerce. 

3367. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association of the United States of America 
(Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa., opposing the passage of the McNary 
bill, providing for the stamping of the price on each pair of 
shoes at which the same was sold by the manufacturer; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8368. Also, petition of the Chicago Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, opposing the passage of Senate bill 4089; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3369. By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of F. S. Green, com- 
missioner of highways of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y., 
favoring the passage of the Federal aid highways bills now be- 
fore Congress; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3370. Also, petition of Three hundred and fifth Infantry Post, 
American Legion, New York City, favoring increased pay for 
soldiers, sailors, and marines; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

3371, Also, petition of Children's Cloak and Reefer Makers’ 
Union, Local No. 17, New York City, favoring the passage of 
Senate joint resolution 171 and Senate bill 1233; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

8372. By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Petition of Iowa Branch, 
United National Association of Post Office Clerks, favoring 
increased compensation for post-office clerks; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3373. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of W. Wylie Ritchey 
and P. H. Goodwin & Co., both of Baltimore, Md., in re House 
bill 13201; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3374. Also, petition of Mrs. Reuben Ross Holloway, Balti- 
more, Md., in re House bill 10104, extending patent on insignia 
of National Society United States Daughters of 1812; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

3375. Also, petition of Margaretta Poe, treasurer Maryland 
Audubon Society, in re House bill 12446; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, 

3376. Also, petition of M. E. Towner, Baltimore Md., in re 
Timberlake bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3377. Also, petition of Rev. William Schouler and C. E. Per- 
kins, both of Baltimore, Md., in re House bill 13334; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

3378. Also, petition of International Association of Machin- 
ists, Baltimore, Md., in re bill introduced by Senator Epar to 
prevent railroad strikes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

3379, Also, petition of Traffic Club, Baltimore, Md., in re 
House bill 13015; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3380. Also, petition of Edward J. Storck and R. B. Pue & Co., 
both of Baltimore, Md., in re Ralston-Nolan bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

3381. Also, petition of American Hammered Piston Ring Co, 
Baltimore, Md., in re House bill 12976; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3382. Also, petition of Chesapeake Baking Co., Baltimore, Md., 
in re House bill 12379, the Steagall bill; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

3383. Also, petition of Henry S. Wampole Co., Baltimore, d., 
in re tax on adyertising proposed by Representative Joseph 
Thompson ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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3384. Also, petition of Maryland Department American Le- 
gion, Baltimore, Md., in re universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

3385. Also, petition of Enterprise Fuel Co., Baltimore, Md., in 
re Senate bill 4089; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

8386. Also, petition of B. W. Figgins; Stuart S. Janney, com- 
mander; Charles B. Reeves; and Maxie Anna Pyle, all of Bal- 
timore, Md., in re soldiers’ bonus; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

8387. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of One hundred and 
seventh Infantry Post of New York City, advocating better- 
ment of service given to disabled soldiers; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8388. Also, petition of Twentieth Assembly District Regular 
Republican Club, favoring development of Jamaica Bay as a port 
of entry for large ships; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

8389. Also, petition of C. W. Parsons, editor of the American 
Druggist, protesting against the proposed tax on advertising; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3390. By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of Roosevelt Camp, No. 9, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Los Angeles, Calif., in support of 
House resolution 496; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8391. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of American Druggist and 
Pharmaceutical Record, protesting against bill introduced by 
Representative Thompson levying a tax on advertisements; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3392. Also, resolutions adopted by the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 41, urging that the com- 
mittee report out bills calling for 1-cent letter rate in cities, 
towns, and rural routes; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

3393. Also, petition of Ideal Cocoa & Chocolate Co., favoring 
1 per cent tax on all gross sales; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

8394. Also, resolutions adopted by Augustus P. Gardner Post 
of the American Legion, relative to House bill 13293; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

3395. Also, resolutions adopted by the One hundredth and 
Seventh Infantry, New York City, urging the Surgeon General 
of the United States Army to endeavor to obtain adequate and 
efficient medical and surgical treatment for the veterans of the 
World War, to grant allowances sufficient to permit them to 
meet the high cost of living, and to give vocational training 
without delay to those in need of same; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

3396. Also, petition by Listerated Gum Corporation, favoring 
1 per cent tax on all gross sales; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

8397. Also, resolutions adopted by the board of directors of 
the Rotary. Club of New York, favoring the construction of a 
national system of highways throughout the United States; to 
the Committee on Roads, 

3398. Also, petition of the National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States of America (Inc.), protesting against 
the McNary bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8399. Also, resolutions adopted by the American Federation 
of Labor, favoring the Lehlbach retirement bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service, 

3400. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of a mass meeting of citi- 
zens of Boston, Mass., urging the passage of the Mason bill; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3401. Also, petition of Augustus P. Gardner Post, No. 18, of 
the District of Columbia, opposing the passage of House bill 
13293; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 


Monpay, May 3, 1920. 8 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, our constant need of Thy power and of Thy 
grace makgs it impossible for us to forget Thy name in the 
great task which has been committed to our hands. We come 
before Thee consecrating this day to Thy service. We pray 
that this day may be Thy day, that Thou wilt lift us to Thy 
presence, that Thou wilt guide our hearts and minds in all 
knowledge and wisdom, that Thou wilt control us from evil 
tendencies in act and thought within us. Help us to express 
the divine idea as it is committed to us in the form of human 
life and government. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of 
Friday, April 30, 1920, was read and approved: 
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COTTON IN STORAGE (S. DOC. NO. 263, PT, 2). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Director of the Census, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of March 24, 1920, certain information relative 
to the number of bales of so-called unspinnable cotton, includ- 
ing gin cut, water packed, perished fiber, and linters, in public 
storage and at concentrating points, which was ordered to lie 


on the table and be printed. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Federal Trade Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House dis- 
agrees to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13555) making appropriations for fortifications and other 
works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for the pro- 
curement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes,” asks a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Sxur, Mr, FRENCH, 
85 Mr, EAGAN managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil seryice, and for other purposes, disagreed 
to by the Senate, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr, LEHLBACH, Mr. FAwrwrp, and Mr. Gopwrx of 
non Carolina managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse, 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 9228. An act to authorize the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station on the coast of Lake Superior, in Cook County, 
Minn.; and ‘ 

H. R. 12869. An act for the construction of a bridge across the 
Pentwater River or Pentwater Lake, Mich. 


DECLARATION ON CHARGE OF FRENCH MILITARISM. 


Mr. LODGE. I present a declaration which has been sent to 
me as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, with 
the request that it be inserted in the Recorp of the proceed- 
ings of Congress. It is very brief, and it will take only a 
moment to read it: 

“The undersigned share the regret expressed in the United 
States Senate at the reflections recently made by the President 
upon our ancient ally France who bore the brunt of the late 
war from the outset, as well as of previous assaults, and upon 
Italy, whose sacrifices in the late war entitle her to respect. 
Such public criticism of friendly and allied nations is not war- 
ranted and it affects adversely our relations with nations 
whose interest in peace is equal to our own. Precautions 
against the recurrence of armed invasions taken by the victims 
of repeated German aggressions are justified and the determin- 
ing by them of what defensive precautions are dictated by ex- 
perience is not a proper basis for denunciation.” 

; Among the signers of the above declaration are the follow- 
ng: 

“ Chester H. Aldrich, architect, New York; Henry Morrell 
Atkinson, financier, Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph A. Blake, surgeon, 
New York; Mrs. Joseph A. Blake, Tarrytown, N. X.; Charles J. 
Bonaparte, ex-United States Attorney General, Baltimore, Md.; 
John Jay Chapman, author, New York; Joseph H. Choate, jr., 
lawyer, New York; Charles Stewart Davison, lawyer, chairman 
American Defense Society, New York; Mrs. Dexter Blagden, 
New York; Carroll Dunham, physician, Irvington, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Carroll Dunham, Irvington, N. Y.; Allen W. Evarts, lawyer, 
New York; Robert Glendenning, banker, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Richard Gottheil, professor, Columbia University, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam Greenough, lawyer, New York; Edward W. Harden, banker, 
New York; Henry Winthrop Hardon, lawyer, New York, Myron 
T. Herrick, ex-governor of Ohio, formerly United States am- 
bassador to France; David Jayne Hill, diplomat and historian, 
Washington, D. C.; Alonzo G. Hinckley, justice supreme court, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John Mead Howells, architect, New York; Wal- 
ter Jennings, capitalist, New York; G. E. Johnson, editor, 
Louisyille, Ky.; Harry Pratt Judson, president University of 
Chicago; Fred M. Kirby, capitalist, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Lester 
Leland, manufacturer, Boston, Mass.; Maurice Léon, lawyer, 
New York; William T. Manning, clergyman, New York; Wil- 
liam Fellowes Morgan, president Merchants’ Association, New 
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York; Mrs. Frederick Nathan, New York; Walter G. Oakman, | that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by 


financier, New York; E. H. Outerbridge, merchant, formerly 
president Chamber of Commerce, New York; Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson; New York; Henry D. Sharpe, manufacturer, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; A. B. Silsbee, banker, Boston, Mass.; Walter R. 
Spalding, professor, Harvard University; Moorfield Storey, 
lawyer, Boston, Mass.; Cornelius S. Sweetland, banker, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Perey R. Turnure, surgeon, New York; William 
Roscoe Thayer, author, Cambridge, Mass.; Alfred Tuckerman, 
bibliographer, Newport, R. I.; Mrs. Alfred Tuckerman, Newport, 
R. I.; William Harman Van Allen, clergyman, Boston, Mass. ; 
Whitney Warren, architect, New York; Henry Watterson, jour- 
nalist, Louisville, Ky.; E. T. Weir, manufacturer, Weirton, W. 
Va.; D. M. Weir, manufacturer, Weirton, W. Va.; Barrett Wen- 
dell, professor emeritus Harvard University ; Caspar Whitney, 
editor, New York; Wilbur H. Williams, journalist, New York.” 

I ask that the declaration be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

PETERSBURG, ALASKA, BOND ISSUE. 


Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Territories, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4286) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the incorporated town of Petersburg, Alaska, 
to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $75,000 for the pur- 
pose of constructing and installing a municipal electric light 
and power plant and for the construction of a public-school 
building,” approved September 29, 1919, reported it without 
amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 4821) granting a pension to Millie S. Jones (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4822) for the relief of Philip A. Hertz; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $15,000 for the administration of the National Gallery 
of Art by the Smithsonian Institution, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $356,700 for an aviation landing field and drill ground 
at Fort Bliss, Tex., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
Army appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


CONTROL OF MARKETS AND COMMODITIES. 


Mr. KING. I submit the following resolution, and ask that 
it be read and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The resolution (S. Res. 855) was read and referred to the 

Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

Whereas doubts have been . as to the effectiveness of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act and acts supplementary thereto for the 
prevention and dissolution of corporations, combinations, trusts, 
and conspiracies to monopolize the trade in certain necessary com- 
modities in commerce between the States: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and is hereby, 
requested to inquire into the question of the control of markets and 
commodities by trusts and mo lies and ay conspiracies to hinder 
and restrain trade between the States, and to report to the Senate 
whether or not the Skerman Antitrust Act requires revision, altera- 
tion, or extension to make the same effective, and further to report 
to the Senate what additional legislation may be appropriate and 
necessary to liberate 5 manufacture, and commerce from 
undue impediments and restraints. 


RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES. 


On motion by Mr. STERLING, it was 


Ordered, That the bill (S. 1699) entitled “An act for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classifi civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” be printed showing the House amendments numbered. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13555) making appropriations 
for fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, and for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial 
and service, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes,” and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr, SMOOT. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, and 


the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Smoor, Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. Overman conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 
Mr. WARREN submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13677) making appropriations to supply a deficiency in the ap- 
propriations for the Federal control of transportation systems 
and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 5, and 6, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following “transferred from the appro- 
priation made in paragraph (g) of the said section 204 and”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

i F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

James W. GooD, 

J. G. CANNON, 

JAMES F. BYRNES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.). 
The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10918) to provide revenue 
and encourage domestic industries by the elimination, through 
the assessment of special duties, of unfair foreign competition, 
and for other purposes, It is commonly known as the anti- 
dumping bill. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, there are three bills on the 
ealendar providing for the coinage of 50-cent pieces, the bill 
(H. R. 12460) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the admis- 
sion of the State of Maine into the Union, the bill (H. R. 12824) 
to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the State 
of Alabama into the Union, and the bill (H. R. 13227) to 
authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims. 
These bills have been reported from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency favorably, and they have passed the House, 
and action on these measures is urgently demanded. I do not 
know whether they would be reached on the calendar to-day. 
They ought to be disposed of, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they may be taken up now in their order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some time before 2 o'clock, if we have not 
reached those bills on the calendar, I do not think there will be 
any objection to taking them up, but if we are going to take 
up the calendar under Rule VIII I think we had better begin 
with the first bill on the calendar. 

Mr. McLEAN. I understand there is objection to my request? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar will be proceeded 
with. 

Senate resolution 76, defining a peace treaty which shall 
assure to the people of the United States the attainment of the 
ends for which they entered the war, and declaring the policy 
of our Government to meet fully obligations to ourselves and 
to the world, was announced as the first business on the 
calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will go over. 

The bill (S. 529) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and 
Noah Brown was announced as next in order. 


f 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 600) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Susan A. 
Nicholas was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 1223) for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Mayflower and for the relief of passengers on board said 
steamer was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 174) for the relief of Emma H. Ridley was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1722) for the relief of Watson B. Dickerman, 
administrator of the estate of Charles Backman, deceased, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 168) to create a commissioi to investigate and 
report to Congress a plan on the questions involved in the 
tinancing of house construction and home ownership and Fed- 
eral aid therefor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the resolution submitted by the 
Senator from New York [{Mr. Carper], which was passed by 
the Senate, practically covers the question involved in the bill, 
and I shall not ask to have it taken up. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. OVERMAN. 
Rule IX. 

Mr. KENYON. Let it retain its place on the calendar. I 
wish to investigate it further. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed o7er. 

The bill (S. 2224) to incorporate the Recreation Association 
of America was announced as next in order. 

Mr, KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1660) to provide a division of tuberculosis in 
nnd an advisory council for the United States Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was announced as next 
in order, 

Mr. KING. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 2457) to provide for a library information serv- 
ice in the Bureau of Education was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 131) to provide that petty officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil 
War service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the 
next higher enlisted grade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING, Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1448) for the relief of Jacob Nice was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. s, 

Senate resolution (S. Res. 172) for the selection of a special 
committee to investigate the administration of the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

The bill (S. 2785) to provide aid from the United States for 
the several States in prevention and control of drug addic- 
tion and the care and treatment of drug addicts, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) directing the Court of 
Claims to investigate claims for damages growing out of the 
riot of United States negro soldiers at Houston, Tex., was an- 
nounced as next in order 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 


Let it go over under 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 2672) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, administratrix 


of the estate of Samuel N. White, deceased, was-announced as 
next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 1302) for the relief of John H, Rheinlander 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2444) to create the commission on rural and 
urban home settlement was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING; Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 8201) fixing the salary of the district attorney 
585 — eastern district of New York was announced as next 
n order, 


Mr. OVERMAN. That is included in another bill. 
go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 3224) relating to the creation in the Army of the 
United States of the grade of lieutenant general was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The Senate resolution 215 providing that whenever the 
United States becomes a member of the League of Nations this 
Government should present to the council or the assembly of 
the league the state of affairs in Ireland and the right of its 
people to self-government was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


DEPORTATION OF ALIENS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6750) to deport certain undesirable aliens 
and to deny readmission to those deported, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That aliens of the following classes, in addition 
te those for whose expulsion from the United States provision is made 
in the existing law, shall, upon the warrant of the Secertary of Labor, 
be taken into his custody and deported in the manner provided in sec- 
tions 19 and 20 of the act of February 5, 1917, entitled “An act to 
regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, 
the United States,” if the Secretary of Labor after hearing finds 
that such aliens are undesirable residents of the United States, to wit: 

(1) All aliens who are now interned under section 4067 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States and the proclamations issued by 
ihe President in pursuance of said section under date of April 6, 191 A 
5 16, 1917, December 11, 1917, and April 19, 1918, respec- 

vely. 

(2) All aliens who since August 1, 1914, have been or may hereafter 
be convicted of any violation or conspiracy to violate any of the fol- 
Jowing acts or parts of acts, the judgment on such conyiction having 

me final, namely : 

(a) An act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the 
United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal 
laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 1 June 15, 
1917, or the amendment thereof approved May 16, 1918; 

(b) An act entitled An act to prohibit the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, storage, use, and possession in time of war of explosives, pro- 
viding regulations for the safe manufacture, distribution, storage, use. 
3 5 of the same, and for other purposes,“ approved October 


Let it 


(e) An act entitled An act to prevent in time of war departure 
from and entry into the United States contrary to the public safety,” 
approved May 22, 1918; 

(d) An act entitled “An act to punish the willful injury or destruc- 
tion of war material or of war premises or utilities used in connection 
with war material, and for other purposes,” approved April 20, 1918; 

(e) An act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” ap- 
proves May 18, 1917, or any amendment thereof or supplement 

ereto ; 

(f) An act entitled “An act to 
3 the President of the Unit 


unish persons who make threats 
States,” approved February 14, 


(g) An act entitled An act to define, regulate, and punish trading 
with the enemy, and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917; 
or any amendment thereof; 

(h) Section 6 of the Penal Coée of the United States. 

(3) All aliens who haye been or may hereafter be convicted of any 
offense against section 13 of the said Penal Code committed during the 
period of August 1, 1914, to April 6, 1917, or of a 3 occurring 
within said period to commit an offense under said section 13, or of any 
offense committed during said period against the act entitled “An act 
to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies,” approved July 2, 1890, in aid of a belligerent in the European 
war. 


Sec. 2. That in every case in which any such allen is ordered ex- 
pelled or excluded from the United States under the provisions of this 
act the decision of the Secretary of Labor shall be final. 

Sec. 3. That in addition to the aliens who are by law now excluded 
from admission into the United States all persoms who shall be ex- 
poles N of the provisions of this act shall also be excluded 
rom on, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1233) to repeal an act entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish 
espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” and the act amendatory thereof, 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over under Rule IX, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. NELSON. 
under Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 3090) to repeal the espionage act was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I also ask that that bill go to the calendar 
under Rule IX. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask that the same order in regard to that 
bill be made as was made in reference to the bill preceding it 
on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT., I do not desire that that bill shall go over under 
Rule IX, and I should like to have the Senator from North 
Carolina withdraw his request to that effect. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator’s objection will carry it over, but 
I should like to have it retain its place on the calendar, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I withdraw the request and merely ask that 
the bill go over. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2707) for the relief of Ellen M. Willey, widow of 
Owen S. Willey, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 848) to reimburse Isaiah Stephens, postmaster at 
McMechen, Marshall County, W. Va., for money and postage 
stamps stolen was announced as next in order. 

Mr, KING. I ask that that bill go over. I examined the 
report in that case some time ago, and it seemed to me there 
was no liability on the part of the Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA INCORPORATIONS. 


The bill (S. 3066) to provide for the incorporation of coop- 
erative associations in the District of Columbia was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, reserving the right to object to 
the consideration of the bill, the title of which has just been 
stated, I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAP- 
rer] whether or not, under the present general. incorpora- 
tion act of the District of Columbia, individuals may not in- 
corporate for the purpose of carrying out the business pro- 
vided for under the bill? 

Mr. CAPPER. No; they can not. It is now necessary for 
such persons to go to some State and to secure a charter under 
State law. This bill is simply permissive; it merely gives to 
the citizens of the District of Columbia the same rights which 
are given in about 30 States of the Union, which permit in- 
corporation under State laws. It simply proposes to confer on 
persons in the District of Columbia the same privilege. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, I desire to state 
that a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary is 
now revising and codifying the general incorporation act or 
acts of the District of Columbia, and their purpose is to en- 
large the scope of the existing law and more nearly to conform 
it to the best general incorporation acts obtaining in any of 
the States of the Union. The Judiciary Committee upon a 
number of occasions has had this question under considera- 
tion, and several instances have been called to the atten- 
tion of the committee where it was apparent that there 
ought to be some emendation of the existing incorporation 
act. I think no one can object to this particular bill, but in 
view of the fact that the subcommittee, of which the Sen- 
ator from Towa [Mr. Cusramns] is chairman, is considering 
this entire subject, and doubtless will report at a very early 
date a broad and comprehensive incorporation act, I ask the 
Senator from Kansas would he object to the postponement of 
the consideration of the bill for a little while until the sub- 
committee shall bring in their bill? 

Mr. CAPPER. I was not informed that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee were working on such a measure. I have no objection 
to the bill going over until they can make their report. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator object to having the bill 
referred to that committee, so that in the consideration of the 
entire subject they might have the Senator's bill before them? 

Mr. CAPPER. I would not. I think probably it would 
be well to have the bill referred to that committee, 


I ask that that bill be placed on the calendar 


Mr. KING. I shall leave the request, if any shall be made, 
to the Senator from Kansas, because I desire to conform my 
conduct to his wishes. 


Mr. CAPPER. I move that the bill (S. 8066) to provide 
for the incorporation of cooperative associations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, which is now considering this whole question and pre- 
paring to frame a bill making provision for the whole subject, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. ; 

MAJ. ELLIS B, MILLER. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1661) for the relief of Maj. Ellis B. Miller, 
which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby. authorized to nominate and, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, commission Maj. Eis B. Miller as a captain in the 
United States Marine Corps as of date of May 18, 1908, said commission 
to be in lieu of one dated May 13, 1919: Provided, That the pay and 
allowances accruing by reason of this act shall not exceed the difference 
between the pay and allowances of a captain and those of a first lieu- 
tenant In the Marine Corps from May 13, 1908, to June 8, 1909: Pro- 
vided further, That the said Ellis B. Miller shall take rank on the 
lineal list of officers in the Marine Corps next after James K. Tracy, 
the officer who immediately preceded him on the list of first lieutenants 
on May 13, 1908. 


Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon] state just what this bill intends to do and why it 
should be passed. ; 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I believe the bill will be better 
explained by reading the letter which is referred to in the report 
s the committee on the bill. I ask that it may be read at the 

esk. > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. ‘ 

The letter was read, as follows: 


[Second indorsement.] 
June 28, 1919. 

From: The major general commandant. 

To: Judge Advocate General. 

Subject: Bill for relief of Maj. Ellis B. Miller, U. S. M. C. 

1. A bill (S. 7106) similar to the attached bill was introduced into 
the Senate of the_United States September 7, 1916, and upon being 
referred to this office by the department the following indorsement 
was placed thereon: 

“s „Buy act of Congress approved May 13, 1908, the Marine 
Corps was increased and the promotion of a number of officers was 
provided for, including then First Lieut. Ellis B. Miller.” 

In October and November, 1908, the examinations of the officers of 
the Marine Corps on bah Bae the Philippine Islands were held, under 
the provisions of Navy partment General Order No. 36, dated De- 
cember 10, 1906, this being the order then in force there, no super- 


seding order peti d been received. Lieut. Miller was the last officer 
= 5 ed in the Philippines, due to the remoteness of his station at 
‘olloe, 


On September 28, 1908, Navy Department General Order No. 76 
was substituted for the one mentioned above. No copy of this order 
was received by the president of the marine examining board until 
after the completion of the examinations of all the officers in the 
Philippines due for promotion. The chief change in the procedure 
under the new order involved the raising of the requirements for pro- 
motion, so that a candidate was required to attain a mark of not less 
than 3.0 in each subject, instead of a minimum of 2.5 allowed by the 
old order. The examin board consisted of Majs. John A. Lejeune, 
Thomas C. Treadwell, and Melville J. Shaw. The findings and recom- 
mendations of this board in the cases of all candidates that appeared 
before it, except Lieut. Miller, were approved 22 the department and 
the candidates were promoted. The findings in the case of Lieut. 
Miller were disapproved on the und that he should have been 
examined under General Order 76 instead of under the old order. 

In February, 1909, Lieut. Miller was directed by cable te proceed 
to the Unit States and report at Washington for reexamination. 
The board before which he appeared in Washington did not recom- 
mend him for promotion on account of a recent report for debt made 
by Mr. F. J. Smith, a military tailor of Annapolis, Md., which ort 
was made in January, 1909, after Lieut. Miller had been exami in 
Manila, found qualified, and recommended for promotion. As a result 
of this second examination, Lieut. Miller was suspended from promo- 
tion for one year, with a consequent loss of 14 numbers. He was 
again examined in 1910, found qualified, and promoted captain with 
rank from May 13, 1909, and to fill a vacancy which occurred June 


1909. 

Col. Lejeune, who was president of the examining board which 
examined the officers on duty in the Philippines, states that the exami- 
nation of Lieut, Miller was held under exactly the same conditions as 
those of the other officers whose boards were approved by the Navy 
Department, and that a number of those officers whose boards were 
approved received marks of less than 8.0 in some subjects. He also 
states that General Order No. 76, dated September 28, 1908, which 
raised the minimum passing mark, did not, through some mistake in 
transmission, reach the officers of the brigade in the 8 Islands 
until February, 1909; that the board regarded Lieut. Miller as fully 
qualified to perform all the duties of the de of captain, and he as 
president would have found him so qualified, and believes that the 
other two members of the board would also have found him quatified, 
even had his examination been conducted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the later order. 

This office is of the opinion that Capt. Miller is, in view of the 
cir above set forth, entiltled to relief. It happens that he 
has now made his number as major, and in order that his position on 
the list of officers of the Marine Corps may be definitely set forth if 
Congress passes an act for his relief it is recommended that the de- 
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partment express its approval of the inclosed bill with an amendment 
thereto as follows: 

“Provided further, That the said Ellis B. Miller shall take rank on 
the list of majors the Marine Corps next after James K. Tracy, 
the officer who immediately preceded him on the list of first lieu- 
tenants on May 13, 1908. * è ə» 

2. In view of the fact that this officer has been 8 Pe 
moted to the grade of major, and temporarily to the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel, it is recommended, in order that the desired result ma 
be accomplished, that the bill be amended to read as follows, an 
that it receive the favorable consideration of the department : 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to advance Ellis B. Miller 12 numbers on the lineal 
list of permanent majors in the Marine Corps, so that he will take 
rank next after James K. Tracy, the officer who immediately preceded 
him on the list of first Heutenants on May 13, 1908, and to advance 
him 12 numbers on the Hineal list of temporary lieutenant colonels 
of the Marine Corps, so that he will take rank next after James K. 


Tracy. 

“Provided, That said Ellis B. Miller shall be entitled to the difer- 
ence in pay and allowances between the rank of captain and first 
lieutenant, United States Marine Corps, for the peri from May 13, 
1908, to June 8. 1909.” 


By order of the major general commandant: 


Cras. G. Lone. 


6 B. CATES 


First Lieutenant, United 20 Marine Corps. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, in further explanation of the 
bill, I will say that Mr. Miller was a lieutenant of the United 
States Marine Corps and was in the Philippine Islands at the 
time of certain examinations. The mark which an officer must 
attain was raised during that time. He did not take the exami- 
nation in the Philippines, but came back to the United States 
and took the examination here. He was not promoted at the 
time he should have been promoted because of a certain tailor’s 
bill which he had not paid, and that is the real nut of the whole 
thing. He has been a gallant officer, and has now reached 
the rank of major, so that there should be an amendment to the 
bill. The commanding general has advised that this wrong to 
him should be righted. We have passed here, I think, a number 
of bills under similar circumstances, even in cases where drunk- 
enness was charged, removing the defect in the officer’s record 
and giving him his promotion. That is all there is to this case. 

Mr. WARREN. What excuse was given for not paying the 
Lill? L : 

Mr. KENYON. That he was hard up, I presume, and the 
fact that the bill was rather pressed on him. I am not making 
any defense of his action in this regard; but he is a man with a 
family; he bought expensive uniforms, and the tailor had told 
him there would be no hurry about paying for them, and so the 
matter was allowed to run along for two or three years. How- 
ever, the bill was paid years ago; but simply because of that 
one thing the Secretary of the Navy has advised against this 
bill. The committee have reported it unanimously. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. NEWBERRY], at that time Secretary of 
the Navy, was in favor of righting this wrong, and he reported 
the bill from the committee. That is all there is to it. This 
officer, however, now haying reached the rank of major, the bill 
should be changed somewhat, and I offer an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the matter I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert the following: 


That the 5 of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
advance Ellis B. Miller 12 numbers on the lineal list of permanent 
majors in the Marine Corps, so that he will take rank next after 
James K, Tracy, the officer who immediately preceded him on the list 
of first lieutenants on May. 13, 1908, and to advance him 12 numbers 
on the lineal list of temporary lieutenant colonels of the Marine Corps, 
so that he will take rank next after James K. Tracy: Provided, That 

d Ellis B. Miller shall be entitled to the difference in pay and allow- 
ance between the rank of captain and first lieutenant, United States 
Marine Corps, for the perlod m May 13, 1908, to June 8, 1909. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. > 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3109) to amend section 26 of the act approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1455) for the relief of John L. O'Mara was an- 
nounced as next in order. : 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 2954) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Albert F. Smith, deceased, was announced as 
next in order. 


Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3152) for the relief of George W. Mellinger was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1453) for the relief of Adolph F, Hitchler was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1713) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to appoint a commission to investigate and report upon 
the available sources of water supply for the District of Co- 
lumbia was announced as next in order, 

Mr, KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2822) making available additional moneys for the 
reclamation fund, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill will be passed over. 


J. B. WATERMAN, 


The bill (S. 2554) for the relief of J. B. Waterman was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill has been heretofore con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole, and the amendment re- 
ported by the committee has been agreed to. If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WAR WITH GERMANY. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) repealing the joint reso- 
lution of April 6, 1917, declaring a state of war to exist be- 
Deb 858 the United States and Germany was announced as next in 
order. - 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (S. 3746) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next three bills—S. 8747, 
H. R. 6639, and H. R. 7775—are all omnibus pension bills, and 
I ask that they may go over, as the so-called Fuller pension bill 
takes care of most of these cases. If there is any action to be 
had upon the bills in the future, the cases not affected by the 
Fuller pension bill will have to be taken out of the omnibus 
bills and considered. Therefore I ask that those three bills 
may go over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply desire to add to 
what the Senator from Utah has said that I am haying all of 
these bills gone over for the purpose of eliminating therefrom 
all that would be covered by the pension bill which has just 
become a law. When that work is completed, I will select one 
of those bills and place upon it all of the other special bills, 
placing them all in a single omnibus measure, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Would it not be the appropriate thing to strike 
these bills from the calendar? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not at present. Let them remain until I 
have selected one of them for amendment in which to insert 
all of the others that are not taken care of by the so-called Ful- 
ler pension bill. 

Mr. KING. Would it not be proper to move the indefinite 
postponement of these bills? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; not until we have segregated those 
that I wish to have passed, I can not tell which one contains 
the greater number of those special bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3395) to discontinue the improvement to provide 
a channel extending from the sea to the Charleston Navy Yard 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL and Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


Let that go 


1920. 


The bill (S. 3396) to discontinue the construction of a dry 
dock at the navy yard, Charleston, S. C., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 285) authorizing the Subcommittee 
on Naval Affairs under resolution No. 62, agreed to June 6, 
1919, to employ such counsel and clerical assistants as it may 
deem necessary, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the resolution goes over 
I should like to ask the Senator from Maine, if he is in the 
Chamber, if there is any necessity for this resolution remain- 
ing on the calendar? I understand that the examination has 
been proceedéd with and virtually finished, and if that is the 
ease this resolution ought to be indefinitely postponed. I ask 
that it go under Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be so ordered. 


In the absence of objection, it will 


JOHN MURPHY, 

The bill (S. 310) for the relief of John Murphy was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
will ask the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] to 
explain the justice of this bill. The purpose, of course, is 
obvious. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I am very much inter- 
ested in this bill, because I know the circumstances of the case 
and believe the passage of the bill to be thoroughly justifiable. 

This man was charged with desertion. The committee looked 
over all the circumstances of the case and decided unanimously 
that it was an appropriate thing to do to remove this charge 
of desertion from his record. The facts are that he was ill and 
went to his home on leave, and when he returned to join his 
company it had moved away. He was prevented by prevailing 
high waters from reaching his company and returned home, 
having been in the hospital and at home for a long time, and 
very soo} after that the war ended. 

There was no intention upon the part of this man to desert. 
No one who ever knew lum thought that such was the case. 
His neighbors, his associates in the war, and all others knew 
that he was keenly interested in his duties as a soldier and per- 
formed them all satisfactorily and patriotically. He is an 
old man, bedridden, nearly 80 years of age, and has rested 
under this accusation for all these years, and in my judgment 
it would be an act of simple justice and would do no harm to 
anyone to allow this correction to be made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. - 

Mr. KING. The Senator says this man was detained by rea- 
son of high water, so that he did not join his colors, Why did 
he not, as soon as the high water subsided, join the Army, either 
the company with which he was formerly identified or some 
other? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator from Utah 
that the conditions down in southern West Virginia at that time 
were not as they were in many sections of the country. It was 
a very wild country; the activities of this company were far 
removed, and he was not near any of the active operations of 
our Army or any other. He was doing duty out on the Ohio 
River, and the company was removed, and the difficulty in 
ascertaining where his company was or where any of the opera- 
tions were was exceedingly great. There was a lack of tele- 
graphic communication and railroad communication, and he was 
up there in the mountains, and made an effort to rejoin his 
company, and was prevented from doing so. 

Mr. KING. How long did this man serye in the Army? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, The report of the committee will show 
the time. I do not remember exactly, but he served in the Army 
for a considerable length of time. 

Mr. KING. I will ask that the report be read, still reserving 
the right to object; and if objection may not be made after the 
reading of the report, I shall object now. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The report shows that he was enrolled 
in October, 1862. He was admitted to the general hospital at 
Gallipolis, Ohio, in April, 1864, after having served for nearly 
two years, and was furloughed in June, 1864, and was prevented 
then from rejoining his company. His company remained in 
service until June, 1865. à 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, permit me to call the Senator's 
attention to the report: 


Application for removal of the charge of desertion and for an hon- 
Orbis discharge in this case has been denied and now stands denied 
on the ground that the case is not covered by the provisions of the act 
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of Congress approved March 2, 1889, the law governing the subject of 
removal of charges of desertion, for the reason that this soldier did not 
serve until May 1, 1865, and that it has not been established to the 
satisfaction of the department that he was preyented from completing 
3 of enlistment by reason of disability contracted in the line 
0 uty. 

In view of that report of The Adjutant General, I regret that 
I shall be constrained to object. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 5726) to fix the compensation of certain em- 
ployees of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


SCHOONER “ CHARLOTTE W. MILLER.” 


The bill (S. 2274) for the relief of the owners of the 
schooner Charlotte W. Miller was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owners of the schooner 
Charlotte W. Miller, first injured and sunk by collision with the U. S. 8. 
D-2 in the forenoon of Tuesday, July 31, 1917, about 2 miles east 
of Cornfield Shoal Lightahip, in Long Island Sound, and subse- 
quently, on the afternoon of said day and thereafterwards further 
injured so that she became a total loss, because the U. S. S. Ontarie 
took charge of the sunken schooner, relieving the salvors of the 
owners then in charge thereof, and herself attempted to tow said 
sunken schooner to New London, Conn., for and on account of the 
injury to and loss of the said schooner and damages to the owners 
thereof, may be submitted to the United States District Court for the 
District of Rhode Island under and in compliance with the rules 
of said court sitting as a court of admiralty, and said court shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine and to render judgment 
thereupon ig 5 the same principles and measures of liability and 
damages in like cases in admiralty: Provided, however, That the in- 
vestigation of the said claim shall be made upon the following basis: 

First. The said court shall find the facts attending the injury to 
and loss of the said schooner Charlotte W. Miller and damages to the 
owners thereof. 

Second, If it shall 151 that the responsibility therefor rests with 
the U. S. S. D-2 and the U. S. S. Ontario, or either, the court shall 
then ascertain and determine the amount which should be paid to the 
owners of the said schooner Charlotte W. Miller in order to reimburse 
them for the losses and damages so sustained, and shall render a decree 
accordingly, 

Sec, 2. That should said decree be rendered in favor of the owners 
of the said schooner Charlotte W. Miller, the amount thereof shall be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the bill is to be considered to-day, I want to 
move to strike out section 2 of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
amendment. 7 

The AssisTanr SECRETARY. Strike out section 2, on page 2, 
in the following words: 

Sec. 2. That should said decree be rendered in favor of the owners 
of the said schooner Charlotte W. Miller, the amount thereof shall be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. GERRY. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah his 
reason for moving to strike out section 2? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know of no case in Congress where, when a 
claim is referred to the Court of Claims or any other court, an 
appropriation was made for an unknown amount at the time 
the reference was made. I will say to the Senator that we 
have stricken out a like section from eyery bill of a similar 
character which has passed at this session of Congress, except 
two. Two bills passed the Senate without notice being taken 
of the section carrying the appropriation, but on my request 
those bills were sent back to the Senate after they were en- 
rolled and the change was made. No bill that has been passed 
finally has carried an appropriation. 

Mr. GERRY, The Senator has no objection to the bill with 
that section stricken out? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
bill with section 2 eliminated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JESSE L. CLAY. 


The bill (S. 1003) for the relief of Jesse L. Clay was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 5, to insert a dollar mark be- 
fore the numerals “ 1,013.56," so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees' Compensation 
Commission is authorized and directed to pay to Jesse L. Clay 
51.013,56 as reimbursement for all expenses incurred by or for him for 
or on account of hospital treatment, nurses’ and doctors’ services, and 
pay for all time lost from his regular employment as a machinist in 
the nayy yard, Washington, D. C.. as the result of a necessary opera- 
tion performed immediately following an injury sustained while ou duty 


State the 
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and in the course of his employment, on May 16, 1916, such reimburse- 
ment and payment to be made from funds under the control * moa 
g 


as re- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM GORDON CORPORATION. 


The bill (S. 2292) for the relief of the William Gordon Cor- 
poration was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would be glad to have the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren], who introduced this bill, offer some expla- 
nation as a reason for its passage. If it is merely to compensate 
the contractor because of the change in industrial conditions, it 
occurs to me that it would be wiser to attach it to some general 
bill, under which there would be an investigation of the entire 
subject. Reserving the right to object, I ask for an explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


COMPENSATION OF INJURED EMPLOYEES. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 80) to correct an error in the 
wording of the appropriation of $71,000, made in the act ap- 
proved July 9, 1918, and to authorize the Secretary of War to 
pay said sum to respective parties entitled thereto, was consid- 
ered, and was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War 
directed to pay or cause to be paid out of the $71, heretofore appro- 
priated by the act entitled “An act making „ for the sup- 

rt of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,” approved 

uly 9, 1918, the sum of $42,000 to the heirs, executors, or representa- 
tives, or parties entitled to receive same for the deaths of those ascer- 
tained and reported by the commission appointed under the terms of 
joint resolution of August 9, 1912, and that he be further directed to 
pay ont of said $71,000 so appropriated the remaining sum of $29,000 
to those wounded, or to their heirs or proper legal representatives, the 
said sums of $42,000 and $29,000 to be paid to the proper parties in 
the respective amounts as found and reported and set forth on page 20 


of said House Document No. 1168, Sixty-second Congress, third session. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this joint resolution was read in 
full when the calendar was under consideration some time ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution is in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I remember it. At that time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I took occasion to criticize the awards which had been 
made covering this appropriation of $71,000 by a special exami- 
nation. I find that the money has already been appropriated, 
and this is simply to amend the law, so that the awards may 
be paid in full. I am not going to object to the consideration 
of the joint resolution, but I hope that in the next examination 
which is made, where there is anyone hurt on the border, or 
anywhere else, there will not be a proposal to give the sum of 
$15,000 to a brother of the person hurt or killed by a citizen of 
a foreign country, when, if that same person, working for the 
Government of the United States, were killed in service, his 
estate would have received as compensation one year’s pay. 

As long as the appropriation is made, and the awards have 
been agreed to, Mr. President, I am not going to object, but if 
my attention had been called to it in the first place, when the 
appropriation was made, I certainly should have objected to any 
such amount, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OSCAR C. GUESSAZ. 


The bill (S. 557) for the relief of Oscar C. Guessaz was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Oscar C. Guessaz, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100, as 
reimbursement for a horse lost while serving in the military service of 
the United States on or about the 13th day of January, 1899, at Camp 
Columbia, near Habana, Cuba. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 5 
LAND FOR ARMY SUPPLY BASES. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 151) to permit the payment 
for certain lands whereon Army supply bases are situated, was 
announced as next in order, 


and he is hereby, 


Mr. KING. I would like to have some explanation of the joint 
resolution. If it is to confirm some of the unwise selections 
made by the War Department, I am opposed to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF GRAIN. 


The bill (S. 3844) to provide for discontinuing the purchase 
and sale of grain by the Government, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if this bill had been promptly 
passed by the Congress of the United States at the time it 
was reported great relief would have been afforded to people 
throughout the country. I fully realize that at this time there 
are only a few days left before the law will expire by limita- 
tion. So far as it affects the farmer, it will expire on the 
81st of this month. I fully realize that so far as it affects 
the purchasers of wheat—the millers and the bakers—under 
existing law, they will have 45 days after the expiration of 
the law. I think it was a mistake of Congress not to pass 
the bill, because to-day, at a time when all the wheat has 
been disposed of by the farmers, it is bringing $3.35 in the 
market at Minneapolis. Since the bill was reported wheat 
has advanced 75 to 85 cents a bushel, and rye has advanced 
50 to 60 cents a bushel. Of course it is all in the hands of 
conus now, and the speculators are getting the benefit 
0 

I shall not ask to have the bill considered to-day. 
ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


SALARIES OF ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS. 


The bill (S. 3430) fixing the salaries of certain United 
States attorneys and United States marshals was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee if he desires to have this bill taken up for 
consideration at this time? I am opposed to the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the bill ought to pass. It is a bill 
recommended by the Attorney General, and with the exception 
of the Senator from Utah, reported unanimously by the com- 
mittee. It is a bill to readjust salaries which ought to be 
readjusted, and I would like at some time to have it taken up. 

Mr. KING. I dislike very much, of course, to interpose an 
objection to the request of my amiable and distinguished 
friend, but this is a bad time to begin increasing the salaries 
of the higher-paid officials of the Government. We have not 
enough time this morning to discuss the bill, so I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


LANDS IN HAWAII, 


The bill (S. 3461) to provide for the exchange of Govern- 
ment lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of 
Hawaii was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


THE DYE INDUSTRY. 


The bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation of coal- 
tar products, to promote the establishment of the manufacture 
thereof in the United States, and, as incident thereto, to amend 
the act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes,” was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That bill is the unfinished business and will 
come up at 2 o'clock, so I ask that it may go over at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 


FEDERAL LIVE STOCK COMMISSION. 


The bill (S. 3944) to create a Federal live stock commission 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I assume that this bill could 
not be passed this morning if it were taken up. I want to say, 
however, that I hope the Senate will permit the bill to be taken 
up at an early date. It ought to be considered and it ought to 
be I realize that some of those engaged in this par- 
ticular business find fault with it, but if they can give no better 
arguments against it than the argument which I read in a cir- 
cular issued by Swift & Co., it seems to me it is rather an argu- 
ment in favor of passing the bill than an argument against it. 
I will ask to have it go over. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota when he expects to move to take up the bill? 


I simply 


1920. 


Mr. GRONNA. I have been conferring with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick], and we hope to have the bill taken 
up this week for consideration. 

Mr. KENYON. T have been away and I did not know what 
the plan was, but I agree with the Senator that the bill should 
be acted on. So far as I am concerned, I shall object to any 
adjournment of this Congress until the bill is acted on. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The biil (S. 3928) relating to the ships acquired from Ger- 
many, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NELSON. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9281) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. May I ask my colleague if that is not included 
in the suggestion which he made? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the next bill on the calendar, H. R. 
10515, also. I ask that the bills may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 1853) to reimburse E. T. Thing and S. A. 
Thing for losses and damages sustained by them by the negli- 
gent dipping of their cattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 8725) authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
cate the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for compensation 
for the adoption and use and acquisition by the United States 
Government of his patented inyentions was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1891) to add certain lands to the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, Calif., and to change the name of said park to 
Roosevelt National Park was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NUGENT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 5218) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to establish and maintain the production of magnesite ores 
and manufactures thereof in the United States was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. This bill and calendar Nos. 415, 440, and 441 
are to be passed over. They are tariff bills and will be taken 
up later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 160) to provide for the pres- 
ervation and maintenance of the Joint Commission on Reclassi- 
fication of Salaries was announced as next in order, - 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 10074) to enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
Municipal Court of the District of Columbia and to regulate 
appeals from the judgments of said court, and for’ other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


LAND IN SAN FRANCISCO, 


The bill (S. 3995) providing for the relinquishment of certain- 
described property by the United States to the city and county 
of San Francisco, State of California, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the property herein described is hereby re- 
linquished to the city and county of San Francisco, a municipal corpora- 
tion of the State of California; the said propert being the four fifty-vara 
lots fronting 275 feet on the north side of Harrison Street between 
Spear and Main Streets, with a uniform depth of 275 feet as laid down 
on the official map of said city and county. 

3 That all acts or parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MRS. MAMIE DUFFER. 

The bill (H. R. 1266) for the relief of Mrs. Mamie Duffer, 
of Shannon, Miss., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator fronr Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] informed me this morning that if he was not 
in the Chamber when this bill was reached, he would like to 
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have me suggest that the bill be indefinitely postponed, as a 
settlement has already been agreed to. In behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EDWARD W. OWENS, 


The resolution (S. Res. 334) referring the claims of Edward 
W. Owens And others to the Court of Claims was read and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the claims of Edward W. Owens and others (S. 2719), 
Julia Dezera Stewart (S. 2868), and Lawrence S. Vandall (S. 3582), 
now pending in the Senate, together with all the accompan g papers, 
be, and the same are hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, h pur- 
suance of the provisions of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to ie fend approved March 3, 
1911; and the’said court shall pro with the same in accordance 
with the provisions of such act and report to the Senate in accord- 
ance therewith. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Orders of Business Nos. 440 and 
441 are tariff bills and have been passed over. Nos. 444, 445, 
446, 447, 448, and 449 are pension bills, and under the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] will go 
over. 

IMPERIAL VALLEY, CALIF, 


The bill (II. R. 12537) to provide for an examination and 
report on the condition and possible irrigation development of 
the Imperial Valley, in California, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follews: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to have an examination made of the Imperial 
Valley, in the State of California, with a view of determining the area, 
location, and general character of the public and privately owned un- 
irrigated lands in said valley which can be irrigated at A reasonable 
cost, and the character, extent, and cost of an irrigation system, or of 
the modification, improvement, enlargement, and extension of the 
present system, adequate and dependable for the irrigation of the pres- 
eut irrigated area in the said yalley, and of the public and privately 
owned lands in said valley and adjacent thereto not now under irriga- 
tion, which can be irrigated at a reasonable cost from known sources 
of water supply, by diversion of water from the Colorado River at 
Laguna Dam. . 

Src, 2. That the said Secretary shall report to Congress not later 
than the 6th day of December, 1920, the result of his examination, to- 
gether with his recommendation as to the feasibility, necessity, and 
advisability of the undertaking, or the participation by the United 
States, in a plan of irrigation development with a view of placin 
under irrigation the remaining unirrigated public and privates owned 
lands in said valley and adjacent thereto, in connection with the modi- 
fication, improvement, enlargement, and extension of the present irrl- 
gation systems of the said valley. 

Sec. 3. That the said Secretary shall report in detail as to the char- 
acter and estimated cost of the plan or plans on which he may report, 
and if the said plan or plans shall include storage, the location, char- 
acter, and cost of said storage, and the effect on the irrigation develop- 
ment of other sections or localities of the storage recommended and 
the use of the stored water In the ERRAT Valley and adjacent lands. 

Sec. 4. That the said Secretary shall also report as to the extent, if 
any, to which, in his opinion, the United States should contribute to 
the cost of carrying out the plan or plans which he may propose; the 
approximate proportion of the total cost that should be borne by the 
various irrigation districts or associations or other public or private 
agencies now organized or which may be organized; and the manner. 
in which their contribution should be made; also to what extent and 
in what manner the United States should control, operate, or supervise 
the carrying out of the plan proposed, and what assurances he has 
been able to secure as to the approval of, participation in, and con- 
onnon to the plan or plans proposed by the various contributing 
agencies. 

Sec. 5. That, for the purpose of enabling the Secretary of the In- 
terior to pay not to exceed one-half of the cost of the examination and 
report herein provided for, there is hereby authorized to be ap ro- 
priated the sum of $20,000: Provided, That no expenditure shall be 
made or obligation incurred hereunder by the Secretary of the Interior 
until provision shall have been made for the payment of at least one- 
half the cost of the examination and report herein provided for hy 
associations and agencies interested in the irrigation of the lands of 
the Imperial Valley. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 
consideration of the bill at this time, but, merely for the record, 
I wish to say that if this project is undertaken it will mean 
the expenditure of at least $32,000,000, and I do not want the 
provisions in section 4 to be construed hereafter in any way 
as binding the Government of the United States to appropriate 
money which may be recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior; in other words, the part of section 4 to which I 
have reference is as follows: 

That the said Secretary shall also report as to the expense, if 
any, to which, in his opinion, the United States should contribute to 
the cost of carrying out the plan or plans which he may propose. 

I am perfectly willing that the appropriation of $20,000 
should be made to cooperate with the people of the Imperial 
Valley in making investigation as to just what should le done 
with the Colorado River, that at times threatens the Imperial 
Valley, but I do not want the passage of the bill in any way 
to be pointed to in the future as obligating the Government to 
pay any portion of the expenses of the project if it is rcsom- 
mended and undertaken. The reports may show conditicas that 
would justify the Government in cooperating in subsequent im- 
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provements, but I do not want the provision referred to in 
this bill to be pointed to as the act of Congress obligating the 
Government to make any appropriation for the proposition. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I understand the Senator does 
not object to the passage of the bill; but, for the information of 
the Senate, I desire to say that the Secretary of the Interior— 
then Mr. Lane—reports favorably and calls our attention to 
the fact that in February, 1918, this district provided $30,000 
toward a fund of $45,000 for a Federal survey of the proposed 
plan for an all-..merican canal bringing water from Laguna 
Dam to the Imperial Valley, and is asking that $20,000 be now 
appropriated. 

In view of the conditions— 


Quoting him— 
$: 0 
FCC 
best thing which can be done at the present time to advance the inter- 
ests of this oposition, which I regard as meritorious, would be to 
appropriate further moneys for the necessary investigations which 
would be preliminary to construction. 

So it is understood that this money is preliminaiy to con- 
struction; and, of course, Congress shall then determine what 
construction shall be made and what its contribution shall be. 

This is one of the greatest projects proposed in the South- 
west. The Government owns 250,000 acres in this, the most 
fertile valley in the world, whose fertility has been demon- 
strated by private enterprise. In fact, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, I am told, warned the settlers from investing money 
there because, on analysis of the soil, it found it would be 
„ unproductive.” This was an error. The citizen proved its 
value by irrigation, and the Government has = real, direct 
interest in this work of reclamation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean to make this speech 
with the idea of impressing upon the Senate that the Con- 
gress is going to appropriate $30,000,000 for this project? 

Mr. PHELAN. Indeed, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because if that is the case I do not want the 
pill to pass. 

Mr. PHELAN. I merely wish the Senate to be informed 
of the object of a preliminary survey and what the department 
thought should be done to save this most fertile valley from 
destruction, including 250,000 acres of Government land, It 
is for Congress later to determine that, and it will be asked to 
cooperate. 

‘The Colorado River hangs as a menace over this valley, 
which is 120 feet below the level of the sea, and there is an 
international question of river control involved. In fact the 
condition is unique; but this appropriation will inform Con- 
gress what should be done, if anything. That is the object of 
it. I am not raising any question now as to what shall be 
done in the future. I do not know that it would be fair to 
recommend that this appropriation be made unless Congress 
was informed that its object is to lay the foundation for the 
protection of the valley, including 250,000 acres of Government 
land, against the Colorado River. That is all that there is in 
the background. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been told by Mr. Davis, of the Reclama- 
tion Service, that he thinks if the so-called Smoot rural home 
bill becomes a law that private capital will develop the pro- 
posed project. The Senator knows that under the law to-day 
this examination would be made by the Reclamation Service, 
but Mr. Davis assures me that there is no money in the 
reclamation fund to undertake this work. 

This is opening the door to a class of appropriations for 
the examination of reclamation projects, but it is of such a 
character that I felt perhaps it would be better that we should 
make an expenditure of $20,000 for the purpose. It is for 
that reason that I do not now object, but when we stop to 
think that the expenditure of $30,000,000 or $40,000,000, or 
likely more than $45,000,000 may be involved before the 
project is completed, in my opinion we should go a little 
slowly, for such an expenditure will take more than one-half 
as much as has been spent upon all present reclamation 
projects. 

I wish to say to the Senator from California that we in 
Utah have some valleys which if water could be placed upon 
them would be as fertile as any land found in the Imperial 
Valley. However, I think the bill should be passed with the 
understanding which I have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that 
the Senator is still in favor of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; let it be put on its passage, notwith- 
standing the statement of the Senator from California. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WALTER I. WHITTY. 

The bill (S. 2989) for the relief of Walter I. Whitty was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from Utah will withhold 
for a moment his request that the bill go over I hope that an 
explanation will enable me to procure its passage. 

This bill was referred to the appropriate authorities in the 
War Department for a statement of facts and recommendations. 
The facts are somewhat fully set forth in the report of the 
committee, and I ask that the report may be printed in the 


Recorn. 

us SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that the report be 
read, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would ask for the reading of the report, 
which states the facts fully, but I think I can state them with 
sufficient clearness and, perhaps, save a little time on the part 
of tlie Senate. 

The beneficiary of this proposed legislation was transferred 
from the position of clerk in the Engineer Department at Little 
Rock, Ark., to the position of civilian clerk with the Expedi- 
tionary Forces effective July 21, 1917. He was so employed 
until his return to the United States on a surgeon's certificate 
of disability. It appears almost conclusively from the facts as 
stated by Gen. Kreger, assistant to the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, incorporating a report on the case by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, that while serving as civilian clerk this man contracted 
very serious disability. The Acting Judge Advocate General 
made this statenrent in reference to the case; 

3. It is assumed that Mr, Whitty wa: the be 
regulation allowance of sick leave Tite ease whic eee tore Peli ge rs 
days in any one calendar year. This is, of course, in addition to the 

lar allowance of annual leave, not to exceed 30 days per annum, 
When such leave allowances are exhausted, if the employee does not 
lenny duty, pay must be stopped. This applies to civilian employees 
n the executive departments at Washington as well as to employees in 
the field service, including employees of the Engineer Department at 
large. The only pionero for the relief of sick or d led civilian 
employees other than the above-mentioned provison for sick leave is 
ee pean o Aee saga ney Drs say mec act of Septem- 

r 7. „ W. es on 
compensation is va be the Deltas Mateo Danian” Comoe — — 


Commission. saan 

Subsequently the Committee on Military Affairs addressed a 
second communication to the War Department, and the follow- 
ing information was called to the attention of the committee: 


condition occurred in 
have been considered in line of duty, favorable action 
mended on the foregoing bill for the relief of Mr. Whitty. 

The statement of the Surgeon General referred to, in part, is 
as follows: 

The disability was incident to his service, and if a similar condition 
had occurred in the ease of an officer or enlisted man it would have 
been considered in line of duty. 

In view of the facts in the case as set forth in the report, I 
ask the Senator from Utah if he does not feel justified in per- 
mitting the bill to pass? 

Mr. KING. With the permission of the Senator 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask his view in regard to this situa- 
tion which occurs to me. Does not the Senator think if this bill 
is passed it will be regarded as a precedent to reimburse, either 
by direct appropriation or by the granting of a pension, all 
civilian employees, clerks, and so on, who may have been in 
the Army? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
similar legislation has heretofore passed. There are already 
such precedents existing. Of course, this would be an addi- 
tional case, but it would hardly be regarded, in my opinion, as 
a precedent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret to interpose an objec- 
tion to any request made by the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, but I ask him to let this bill go over until the next 
calendar day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

Mr. KING. So that I may have an opportunity to investigate 
and see just how far it will lead. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall be very glad to do that. If the 
Senator feels that he would not be justified at this time in 
having the bill considered let it go over. 

Mr. KING. If it will not establish a precedent which will 
be injurious to the Government in the future, I shall be very 
glad to have the bill passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


recom- 


1920. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. 
of the committee be printed in the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The report submitted by Mr. Kimsy, April 3, 1920, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, is as follows: 
(Report to accompany S. 2989.) 


I renew my request that the entire report 


The Committee on Milita to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2989) for the relief of Walter I. Waitt, having considered the 
. report favorably thereon with the recommen that the 

ill do pass without a ment. 

nne measure was referred to the Secretary of 17 55 for report. Full 
information concerning the case was a. ven ae the assistant to the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army, in a report to the 
Secretary of War on December 13, 1919. The. 3 which was the 
eighth indorsement in the case, reads as follows: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, J. A. G. O., December 13, 1919. 
ae the SECRETARY or Wan: 


The inclosed bill, S. 2089, “for the relief of Walter I. Whitty,” 
introduced in the Senate September 11. 3 by Senator ROBINSON, 
has been 5 — to the War Department by the Senate Committee on 
gaan Affairs with request that the committee “‘be furnished with 
any information relative to this measure in possession of the War 

rtment.” The bill authorizes the Secretary of War to pay to 
Walter I. Whi 

“The sum of 125 per month for the period oon 3 11. 1918, the 

date upon which his compensation as a clerk in the Engineer Depart- 
ment of the United States Army was discontinued due to disability 
received in line of duty, until such time as the proper authorities may 
hospita General Hospital No. 26, or from such other 

t 


hich he may be transferred. 

wit further 8 for the payment to Mr, Whitty, by the 2 
States Epi ees’ peat maa Commission, for any or per- 
manent disability yee — from the illness which necessitated his 
confinement in such hospital and to treat him as coming within the 
ere employee's compensation act of September 7, 1916 (39 Stat, 

42) 

2. A report from the Chief of Engineers on this case shows that Mr. 
Whitty was transferred from the ition of 8 at pe aga per 1 
in the Engineer Department at ‘ge, Little 
sion of civilian clerk at $1,400 —. annum tare oN under ie Shia 

neer officer, American ‘Expeditionary Forces, J 21 
10 id and that he was so employed up to the time of his being 
the United States “on su: n’s certificate of ay be It ap- 
pears that Mr. Whitty was ced in camp hospital No. 27, Tours, 
nee, in ne i 1918. The papers do not disclose when he was re- 
turned to — n 


“Y 

United Stat Statea Army hospital at Port Des M 
a nowak hospital he was discharged October 
he Su n General reports that while it is not customary in the 
5 of cly Hane to make notation on sick and wounded report as to 
whether or not the disability was incurred in line of . it is, never- 

theless, the opinion of his office that in Mr. Whitty's 
The disability was incident to his service, and if 2 “similar condi- 
tion had occur in the case of an ollicer or enlisted man it would 


Affairs 


him from Army 


r. Whitty’s case as follows: 
y, serofibrinous, right side, compli- 
Operation ar m—drained ‘pleural cavity, and 
Sigh ig — ribs posterior to axillary line, 
t side; anesthetic, ether 1918. 3 24 to — — 
1918, empyema right. 8 ti, 1918, t , empyema, right, 
de pleurisy, r 7 incurred in France about May 4, 1918. e- 
TERDA in Gen Hospital No. 26, Fort Des Moines, lowa, No. 
8. It is assumed that Mr. Whitty was given the benefit of the usual 
regulation allowance of sick leave with pay, which may not 30 
7 in any one calendar year. This is, of course, in addition to the 
Jar allowance of annual leave, not to ex 30 annum. 
Ww en such leave allowances are exhausted, if the employee does not 


peer peo pay must be stopped. This applies to civilian employees 
the executive artments at Washington as well as to employees in 
the field service, including emplo' 5 noo the Engineer Department at 


Lar The only provision for lief of sick or disabled civilian 
employees other than the above-mentioned provision for sick leave is 
that contained in the 8 employees’ compensation act of September 
7, 1916, which applies only to cases of personal injury, under which 
compensation is paid by the United States Employees’ Compensation 
‘ommission. 

4. It is recommended that these papers be transmitted to the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

EGER, 


E. A 
Assistant to the Judge be General. 
In order to secure information from the War 


directed to again take the matter up with the depa make 
inquiry wi thereto. In a letter addressed to the clerk to the 
committee, Mr. J. Ra h 


S „ acting assistant and chief clerk of 
War Department, under date of Mach ‘1 16, 1920, expressed the de- 
partment’s approval of the measure as follows: 

“The department is in t of your letter of the 12th instant, 
with which you inclosed a copy of Senate bill 2989 and correspondence 
with the department relative thereto. 

“In the second paragraph of the indorsement of the Chief of Engi- 
neers of November 26, 1919, inclosed, he states: 

In view of the statement contained = nitty 2 indorsement 
of the Sur; rgeon General concerning Mr. physical, conaition, 
and of the further fact that, as stated, it th men opin on of the Surgeon 
General that the disability was incident to his service, and had a simi- 
lar condition occurred in the case of me officer or an enlisted man it 
would have been considered in line of duty, favorable action is rec- 
ended on the foregoing bill for the relief of Mr. tty." 

“The department concurs in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers.” 


LAND AT FORT BLISS, TEX. 
The bill (S. 3139) for the purchase of land adjoining Fort 
Bliss, Tex., was announced as next in order. 
Mr. WARREN. I ask that that bill go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over, 


or institution under the supervision of the War Department to | 


MABEL I. NOBLE. 
The bill (S. 3421) for the relief of Mabel L. Noble was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary 
of the to redeem certificates of indebtedness of the 
United States of America No. 88817, denomination of $500, of 
the issue dated May 9, 1918, and maturing September 15, 1928, 
with interest at the rate of 44 per cent from September 15, 1918, 
to September 15, 1928, in favor of Mabel L. Noble, of Somerville, 
N. J., without presentation of the certificate, the certificate of 
indebtedness having been lost or destroyed; but she shall first 
file in the Treasury Department of the United States a bond in 
the penal sum of double the amount of the principal and interest 
of the certificate of indebtedness of the United States of America 
in such form and with such securities as may be acceptable to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to indemnify and save harmless 
the United States from any loss on account of the lost or de- 
stroyed certificate of indebtedness hereinbefore described. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ROOSEVELT 2-CENT COIN. ; 

The bill (S. 3774) to authorize the coinage of a Roosevelt 
2-cent coin was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 


tion; and upon the 2-cent an the coinage of which is hereby 

rized, owing devices and legends: Upon one 
side there shall be the medallion of Theodore Roosevelt, with the dates 
of his birth and death, and with an inscription of the words “In God 
we trust,” and apa the reverse shall be an inscription “KE Pluribus 
Unum ” and an inscri res “United States of America" and a designa- 
tion of the value of 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee whether there is a unanimous report in favor 
of this bill? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency does not seem to be present at the 
moment, but I will say to the Senator that the report is unani- 
mous. I am a member of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator state whether or not there is 
a public necessity for this measure? 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, the Senator from Utah knows as 
much about that as I do, but I think there is a demand for a 
2-cent piece. The Senator also knows there are other reasons 
why this measure should be passed. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I do not wish to take the 
Senator from North Dakota from the floor, but I merely want 
to announce that I am here., 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether or not the business needs of the country require 
this proposed law, and whether or not there is any utility in 
having a 2-cent coin? 

Mr. McLEAN. It was represented to the committee that a 
2-cent piece would be a real convenience at this time in making 
change. Transfers on the street railways in the city of Wash- 
ington, for instance, cost 2 cents, and the fare has been raised to 
8 cents. A 2-cent piece would easily be distinguished from 
any other coin, and the measure seems to me to be unobjection- 
able. As the Senator knows, a great many local fares are not 
in multiples of five, but at present the fare in many cases is 
either 7 or 8 cents, and a 2-cent piece would be a great con- 
venience. It would be a little larger than the 1-cent piece, 
probably, and would be easily identified from that coin, so 
that there would be no trouble in distinguishing it. ‘There 
seems to be no objection to the measure, and it was favorably 
reported from the committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. Before the Senator from Connecticut came 
in I took the responsibility of saying that the report of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency on this measure was 
unanimous. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I know of no objection to the bill from any 
source, although the Secretary of the Treasury, to whom the 
bill was referred, opposed it on the ground that it might inter- 
fere with cash-register machines or some mechanical devices 
now in use. However, I wrote to the manufacturers of cash 
registers, and their reply was that they had no objection to the 
bill. So I know of no practical difficulty in the way of the coin- 
age of the proposed 2-cent piece, nor do I think it will interfere 
with the business in any way. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, if there is any 
real necessity, if there is any utility, and if the people want 
such a coin, I have no objection to the bill; but if it is merely 
for the purpose of commemorating the achievements of a great 
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man who has departed I would be opposed to it, no matter who 
the man was. k 

Mr. McLEAN. I can only repeat what I have said to the Sen- 
ator, that it was represented to the committee that the pro- 
posel coin would be a convenience at this time. 

Mr. KING. My opinion—although, of course, it is not to be 
set up against the judgment of the chairman of the committee— 
is that there is no particular need for it, and that it will prove 
a disadvantage rather than an adyantage. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator from Connecticut, we all remember when we had a 
2-cent copper coin and a 8-cent nickel coin, and I never really 
understood why they were discontinued. I think they were 
useful even at the time they were issued. There may have been 
some reason for discontinuing them, but as to that I do not 
know. I think, as my colleague has so well said, inasmuch as 
all over the country the ordinary price of a ride on a trolley 
car, which was formerly 5 cents, has now been raised to T 
cents or more, that the 2-cent piece would be a great public 
convenience. Whether or not it is a public necessity in the 
sense that we could not get along without it is a different ques- 
tion. I suppose we could get along on wampum if we had 
nothing else to use. 

I should like to ask my colleague, while this matter is up, if 
I am correct in thinking that a bill of this kind was presented 
by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] pro- 
viding for the recoinage of the 3-cent coin? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; I think not. I think the bill to which my 
colleague refers was a bill for the coinage of T and 8 cent pieces. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE,. Possibly. Well, that shows the same 
necessity. 

Mr, McLEAN. The committee has not yet had any hearings 
on that bill or reached any conclusion in regard to it. I will 
say, however, that it is my opinion that the coinage of the 
2-cent pieces will largely obviate the necessity for 7 and 8 cent 
pieces. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 10918) to provide revenue and encourage do- 
mestie industries by the elimination, through the assessment of 
special duties, of unfair foreign competition, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6238) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to establish and maintain the production of zinc ores and 
manufactures thereof in the United States was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that has been ordered to go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4166) to provide for election contests in the Sen- 
ate of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3763) regulating the disposition of lands formerly 
embraced in the grants to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
and Coos Bay Wagon Road Co. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


CARIBOU NATIONAL FOREST. 


The bill (H. R. 4311) to authorize the addition of certain 
lands to the Caribou National Forest was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Publie 
Lands with amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the word 
“flow,” to strike out “or regulation and improvement of the 
grazing thereon,” and on page 2, line 23, after the word “ That,” 
to strike out “all lands embraced in any lawful application or 
entry pending at the date of the approval of this act be, and the 
same are hereby, excluded from the provisions of this act,” and 
to insert “the inclusion of any of the aforesaid lands in the 
Caribou National Forest shall not affect adversely any valid 
application or entry pending at the date of the approval of this 
act,” so as to make the bill read: 


Bo it enacted, etc., That any lands within the following-described 
areas, found by the Secretary of Agriculture to be chiefly valuable for 
the production of timber or the protection of stream flow, may, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, be included within and 
made a part of the Caribou National Forest, Idaho, by 
the President, said lands to be thereafter subject to all laws affecting 
national forests; Sections 26 and 27, township 9 south, range 46 east, 
Boise meridian; northwest quarter of section 1, all of section 2, east 
half of section 12, all of sections 13, 23, 24, 25, 26, 35, and 36, town- 


reclamation of 


ship 10 south, range 45 east, Boise meridian; all of sections 6, 7, 18, 


19, 20, 21, 22, 23. 26. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. 22, 33, 34, and 35, township 
10 south, range 46 east, Boise meridian unsurveyed; all of sections 
1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, east half of section 23, all of 24, 25, and 36 
township 11 south, range 45 each, Boise meridian; all of unsurveyed 
township 11 south, range 46 east, Boise meridian; all of section 36, 
township 12 south, range 45 east, Boise meridian; all of sections 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 29, 30, 31, 32, of township 12 
south, range 46 east, Boise meridian, partly unsurveyed ; all of sections 
5 and 6, and north half of section 7, and north half of section 8, town- 
ship 1% south, range 46 east, Boise meridian: Provided, That the in- 
clusion of any of the aforesaid lands in the Caribou National Forest 
shall not affect adversely any valid application or entry pending at the 
date of the approval of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


TRANSMISSION OF POISONS, ETC., THROUGH THE MAILS. 


The bill (H. R. 9781) to amend section 217 of the act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of 
the United States,” approved March 4, 1909, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with amendments, on page 3, line 18, before the word 
“or,” to strike out “$5,000” and insert $10,000,” and in line 
14, before the word “years,” to strike out “10” and insert 
20,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 217 of the act entitled “An act to 
y, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,“ ap- 
peeves March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. L., p. 1131), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“ Sec. 217. That all kinds of poison, and all articles and composi- 
tions containing poison, and all isonous animals, insects, and rep- 
tiles, and losives of all kinds, and inflammable materials, and 
infernal machines, and mechanical, chemical, or other devices or com- 
positions which may ignite or explode, and all disease germs or scabs, 
and all other natural or artificial articles, compositions, or materials, 
of whatever kind, which may kill or in any wise hurt, harm, or injure 
another or damage, deface, or otherwise injure the mails or other 
propert; whether sealed as first-class matter or not, are hereby 

eclared to be nonmailable matter, and shall not be conveyed in the 

mails or delivered from any post office or station thereof, nor by any 
letter carrier; but the Postmaster General may permit the transmission 
in the mails, from the manufacturer thereof or dealer therein to licensed 
physicians, surgeons, dentists, pharmacists, druggists, and veterinarians, 
under such rules and regulations as he shall pee of any articles 
hereinbefore described which are not outwardly or of their own force 
8 or injurious to life health, or property: Provided, That all 
spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or other intoxicating liquors 
of — 6 kind are hereby declared to be nonmailable, and shall not be 
deposited in or carri through the mails, Whoever shall knowingly 
deposit or cause to be deposited for mailing or delivery, or shall know- 
ingly cause to be delivered by mail, acco g to the direction thereon 
or at any place at which it is directed to be delivered by the person 
to whom it is addressed, anything declared by this section to be non- 
mailable, unless in accordance with the rules and regulations hereby 
authorized to be prescribed by the Postmaster General, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both; 
and whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for 
mailing or delivery, or shall knowingly cause to be delivered by mail, 
according to the direction thereon or at 1 place to which it is directed 
to be delivered by the person to whom it is addressed, anything de- 
clared by this section to be nonmailable, whether transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations authorized to be prescribed by 
the Postmaster General or not, with the design, intent, or purpose to 
kill or in anywise hurt, harm, or injure another or damage, deface, or 
otherwise injure the mails or other property, shali be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 20 years, or both. 


The amendments. were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator who re- 
ported the bill whether, in its consideration, the committee took 
into account the existing law dealing with the transmission of 
inflammable and explosive articles through the mail? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator that the object of 
this bill is to amend the existing law in that respect. It 
amends the law of 1909 relative to the transmission of poisonous 
matter through the mails and relative to the transmission of ex- 
plosives, and so forth, through the mails. The proposed amend- 
ment is designed to give the Postmaster General some further 
power in regard to the regulation of the mailing of these 
articles. 

The law as it stands contains this provision: : 

The Postmaster General may permit the transmission in the mails 
under such rules and regulations as he shall 8 as to prepara- 
tion and packing of any articles hereinbefore described which are not 
outwardly or of their own force dangerous or injurious to life, health, 
or property. 

The United States district court has decided that the Post- 
master General's power is limited to that of prescribing regula- 
tions in regard to the preparation and packing of any such 
articles, so that he can not discriminate as between persons who 
are licensed and persons who are not licensed, as druggists, 
physicians, and sod forth, who are permitted to buy any of these 
articles. 
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Mr. KING. If the Senator will excuse me 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What I had in mind was this: The Senator will 
recall that some time ago the Judiciary Committee reported a 
bill which, when it first reached the committee, made it a capi- 
tal offense to deposit any explosives in the mail for the purpose 
of being transmitted through the mail with the intention of 
doing harm to any individual or for the purpose of killing any 
individual. As the Senator will recall, that bill, which was be- 
fore the committee, after consideration was amended in some 
particulars not necessary now to recount. What I had in mind 
was whether this bill would be construed as mitigating the 
punishment provided in that bill or interfering with that bill 
and the statute of which it was amendatory. 

Mr. STERLING. I could not say certainly as to that, but my 
impression is that it would not. : 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that that bill provided 
that the transmission through the mail of any bomb or explosive 
which was calculated to do bodily injury or to take the life of 
another constituted a very serious offense; and, as I recall, we 
provided that in the discretion of the court there might be life 
imprisonment instead of death, If this bill in any way would 
modify the provisions of that bill or come in conflict with it, it 
seems to me it ought to receive further consideration. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not recall now the status of the bill 
to which the Senator from Utah refers. I recall that such a 
bill Was before the committee, and that the committee did 
increase the penalty provided in that bill; but we have also 
increased the penalty provided in the House bill through the 
amendments reported by the Senate committee. Instead of 
fining the person $5,000, we have fixed the maximum fine which 
may be imposed at $10,000; and instead of the maximum im- 
prisonment being fixed at 10 years, we have fixed the maximum 
at 20 years. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the consideration of this 
bill; but I will ask the Senator, when the bill reaches confer- 
ence, if it does, to examine that question, and, if it shall be 
found that there is a conflict, that the matter be brought to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me— 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. This bill does not materially change existing 
law. Most of it is a reenactment of the present statute. The 
only change in the law is in respect to one particular matter. 
The present law provides that the Postmaster General shall 
have the right to prescribe the manner in which explosives or 
other similar substances shall be packed in order to be mailable, 
and then it provides that druggists can ship their prescriptions, 
narcotics, and other remedies by mail. One of the courts held 
that that did not give the Postmaster General any authority 
except to prescribe the mode in which these explosives and 
poisons were to be packed. The principal object of this bill is 
to change that so that the Postmaster General can pass upon 
that question, instead of being limited merely to the mode in 
which the prescription or package shall be put up. 

The only other amendment is in the last part of the bill, 
where the maximum fine is increased from five thousand to ten 
thousand dollars and the maximum imprisonment from 10 to 
20 years. That amendment was made because in these cases 
the acts which are forbidden may result in death. If a man 
sends explosives through the mail with a malicious intent to 
do harm and it results in death, there ought to be a higher 
penalty; and this leaves the court to fix a higher penalty, which 
can go up to 20 years imprisonment or $10,000 fine, and any- 
thing less than that. : 

The main purpose of the bill is to get around the defect that 
was described in the decision of one of the Federal courts, and 
that is that the power of the Postmaster General, in connection 
with the mailing of these goods, is limited simply to prescribing 
the form in which the remedy or container is to be packed. 
Otherwise there is no change in the existing law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the next to the last statement by 
the Senator confirms the apprehension which I expressed a 
moment ago. The bill which we reported from the Judiciary 
Committee some time ago dealt with the question of the de- 
positing in and transmission through the mails of explosives 
which might result in death, and in that bill we fixed a penalty 
greater than this. This bill, though it is addressed to the 
emendation of a different statute from that which we formerly 
considered, prescribes a different penalty; and if it is passed 
subsequently to the other measure it would by implication rè- 
peal it, and I am afraid there is some incongruity between this 
bill and the one which we passed a short time ago. I should 
be glad if this matter could be allowed to go over, so that we 


can discover whether there is any inconsistency, whether this 
bill eneroaches upon ground covered by the bill that we passed 
a short time ago. > 


The VICE PRESIDENT: The bill will go over if the Sena- 


tor objects. 


Mr. STERLING. I hardly think the bill ought to go over 
on the suggestion made by the Senator from Utah, and I hope 
he will not object to its passage. My belief is that there is 
urgent need for the passage of this measure, so that the 
Postmaster General may make regulations that will be of some 
real value. The only regulations he can make now are those 
stated by the Senator from Minnesota, relating to the prepara- 
tion and packing of these deleterious articles that may be sent 
through the mails. This bill allows him to go further than 
that, and allows him to permit the transmission through the 
mails of many of these substances through regularly licensed 
druggists, physicians, and others. 

Mr. KING. I am not complaining about those provisions. I 
think there is a real necessity for something of that kind; 
but if this bill does interfere with the bill which we formerly 
passed in any particular it would seem to me that we ought to 
pause, If, however, the Senator will assure me that if this 
bill is passed now he will compare it with the other one before 
the conference agrees, if a conference shall be appointed upon 
the amendments, and that the matter will be brought back to 
the attention of the Senate in case there is a conflict, I shall 
not object. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. KING, But I shall rely upon the Senator to see that 
this bill does not interfere with the one which we passed some 
time ago. 

Mr. STERLING. I shall be interested in comparing this 
bill throughout with the bill to which the Senator refers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

WOMEN’S BUREAU. 


The bill (S. 4002) to establish in the Department of Labor 
a bureau to be known as the women’s bureau was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, if the Senator from Utah objects 
to the consideration of the bill, I can not help it; but I wonder 
if he is very serious in his objection. 

Mr. KING. There are too many bureaus now in the Gov- 
ernment, and too many departments, for that matter. There 
is a plan on foot on the part of distinguished Republican 
Senators, for which I thank them in my own behalf, to reor- 
ganize and coordinate the departments and executive agencies 
of the Government. If the commission appointed for that pur- 
pose shall report the necessity of creating another bureau, I 
shall not object at all; but in view of the fact that there must 
be a reorganization of the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment, a reclassification of the bureaus, and a reassignment of 
executive agencies from one department to another, it seems to 
me we ought not to create any more bureaus now. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator about the work of 
this commission on reorganization, and I hope it may formu- 
late a plan which will be helpful. But that is some ways off. 
I simply want to say that this bill was passed by the House 
with practically no opposition. It is one thing, I think, which 
the women of the country happen to be unanimously asking for. 

Mr. WARREN. ‘This is a Senate bill. The House has passed 
a similar bill? 

Mr. KENYON. It has. This is the same as the bill which 
passed the House. If the Senator from Utah objects, I will 
not press it at this time, but later I shall move to take it up. 
It is one of the bills which should be acted upon before Con- 
gress adjourns. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

PENSIONS FO SOLDIERS OF SPANISH WAR, ETC. 

The bill (H. R. 2) to pension soldiers of the War with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedition 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I very much hope that the Sena- 
tor from Utah will not insist on pressing his objection to the 
consideration of this bill. I think there are many reasons why 
it should be considered on its merits. There are personal rea- 
sons why I should like very much to have it considered, if the 
objections of the Senator from Utah are such that he can with- 
hold them, 
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Mr. KING. 
to the request of my friend, but the limited time this morning 
would not allow that full discussion- and consideration of this 
bill which its merits and demerits require. We have been very 


Mr. President, I should be very glad to accede 


generous, We passed a $75,000,000 appropriation bill the other 
day for pensions, and demands are here for one or two billion 
dollars more. Of course, when the Republicans are so anxious 
for economy I want to help them, and I object. 

Mr. NEW. I give notice, then, that at the close of the morn- 
ing business to-morrow I shall move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will go over. 


MILITARY JUSTICE. 


The bill (S. 64) to establish military justice was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to state that that has been added to 
the Army reorganization bill, and I ask that the bill may go 
over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF PENAL LAWS. 


The bill CH. R, 7629) to amend the penal laws of the United 
States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I may not have any objection 
to this bill after I have had time to consider it carefully. How- 
ever, there are only a few minutes remaining of the morning 
hour, and I ask the Senator from Utah who reported the bill 
to let it go over for to-day. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection if the Senator desires to 
have it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


JUDICIAL DIVISIONS IN ALASKA. 


The bill (S. 4205) to amend section 4, chapter 1 of Title I, of 
an act entitled “An act making further provision for a civil 
government for Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved June 
6, 1900, as heretofore amended by section 2 of an act entitled 
“An net to amend section 86 of an act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii, to provide for additional judges, 
and for other judicial purposes,” approved March 3, 1909, and 
for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the judicial district of Alaska 
consists of four divisions. The judges there have agreed on a 
change in the boundaries of some of the divisions, and the bill 
was prepared and recommended by the Department of Justice. 
It is a long bill, reciting those boundaries at length. That is 
all the bill involves, and it is what the Department of Justice 
and the judges recommend. So I ask that the bill may be put on 
its passage. 

The bill was reported io the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COMMEMORATION OF ANNIVERSARY EVENTS. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the consideration of the remaining bills on the calendar prior 
to No. 508, House bill 12460, be postponed until next Monday. 

Mr, CURTIS. Is there anything that is very urgent about 
the bills in which the Senator is interested which makes him 
feel that they are more important than the measures which 
precede them on the calendar? 

Mr. MCLEAN. The bills in which I am interested authorize 
the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of certain 
events. They passed the House, and there is an anxiety to get 
the Senate to pass them, because the events are now coming 
on—the hundredth anniversaries of the admission of Maine 
and Alabama into the Union, and the three hundredth anni- 
yersary of the landing of the Pilgrims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 

- hears none. 

The bill (H. R. 12460) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the admission of the State of Maine into the Union was con- 
sidered as in Committee on the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R, 12824) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
‘pieces in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the admission of the State of Alabama into the Union was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 
` The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 13227) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 


the landing of the Pilgrims was considered as in Committee of 

the Whole. : X 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS OF COWLITZ INDIANS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that we now return 

prne „ of Order No. 484 on the calendar, Senate 
i 521. 

The bill (S. 1521) authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, 
residing in the State of Washington, to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“adjudge,” to strike out the following words: “the rights, 
both legal and equitable, of the said Cowlitz Tribe and of the 
United States in the premises, notwithstanding lapse of time 
or statutes of limitation. The suit or suits instituted here- 
under shall be begun by the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians as 
parties plaintiff and the United States as the party defendant. 
The petition or petitions may be verified by the attorney or 
attorneys employed by the Cowlitz Tribe upon information 
and belief as to the facts therein alleged, aud no other verifica- 
tion shall be necessary: Provided, That upon the final determi- 
nation of such suit or suits the Court of Claims shall have 
jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable fee not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, to be paid to the attorney 
or attorneys employed by the said Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, 
and the same shall be included in the decree and shall be paid 
out of any sum or sums due said tribe,” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “all legal and equitable claims, if any, 
of said Cowlitz Tribe against the United States, and also any 
legal or equitable defense, set-off, or counterclaim which the 
United States may have against the said Cowlitz Tribe, and 
to enter judgment thereon, notwithstanding lapse of time or 
statutes of limitation; and the final judgment and satisfaction 
thereof shall be a full settlement of all claims of said Cowlitz 
Tribe against the United States. Such cause shall be com- 
menced within three years after the passage of this act, and 
in such cause the said Cowlitz Tribe shall be party plaintiff 
and the United States shall be party defendant; and the peti- 
tion setting forth the cause of said Cowlitz Tribe shall be 
verified by the attorneys employed by said Cowlitz Tribe to 
prosecute their claims under this act, under contract approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs as provided by sections 2103 to 2106 of the 
Reyised Statutes, upon information and belief as to the facts 
alleged therein, and no other verification to said petition shall 
be necessary,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That all claims of a $ 
and equitable, which the Cowlitz rite af Indians. Moline asta 
State of Washington, may have against the United States, shall be 
submitted to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal by either 
party to the Supreme Court of the United States for Scterrelsation ; 
and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims to hear 


sap determine any and all such claims and to render final judgment 
ereon. 

The Court of Claims shali advance the causes upon its docket for 
hearing and shall have authority to determine and adjudge all legal 
An e claims, if any, of said Cowlitz Tribe against the United 

tates, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


YANKTON TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 3716) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to determine sud report upon the interest, title, owner- 
ship, and right-of possession of the Yankton Tribe of Indians 
to the Red Pipestone Quarries, S. Dak., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That jurisdiction be, and it hereby is, conferred 
upon the Court of Claims to determine and report from the finding 
of facts reported by said court as authorized by section 22 of the act 
of April 4, 1910, the interest, title, ownership, and right of possession 
of the Yankton Tribe of Indians in and to the land known as the Red 
Pipestone Quarries,” described in sald act of April 4, 1910. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill conferring juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims to determine and report upon the 
interest, title, ownership, and right of possession of the Yankton 
Tribe of Indians, South Dakota, to the Red Pipestone Quarries, 


pieces in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of | Minn.” 


1920. 
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CLAIMS OF NORTHERN ARAPAHOES AND NORTHERN CHEYEN NES, 


The bill (S. 3164) authorizing the Northern Arapahoe Tribe 
nnd the Northern Cheyenne Tribe of Indians to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature which the 
Northern Arapahoe Tribe and the Northern Cheyenne Tribe of Indians 
may have against the United States, which have not heretofore been 
determined by the Court of Claims, may be submitted to the Court of 
aims, with the right of appeal.to the Supreme Court of the United 
tates by either party, for determination of the amount, if any, due 
said tribes from the United States under any treaties, agreements, or 
laws of Congress, or for the misappropriation of any of the funds of 
said tribes, or for the failure of the United States to pay said tribes 
any money or other pronetty due; and 8 is hereby conferred 
upon the Court of Claims, with the right of either party to appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to hear and determine all legal 
and equitable claims, if any, of said tribes against the United States, 
and to enter judgment thereon. 

Sue, 2. That if any claim or claims be submitted to said courts the, 
shall settle the rights therein, both legal and gt bogey of each and all 
the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes of limi- 
tation, and any payment which may have been made upon any claim so 
submitted shall not be pleaded as an 12 pel, but may be pleaded as an 
offset in such suits or actions, and the United States shall be allowed 
credit for all sums, including gratuities, heretofore paid or expended for 
the benefit of said tribes or any band thereof. 

The claim or claims of the tribe or tribes or band or bands thereof 
may be presented separately or jointly by petition, subject, however, to 
amendment, suit to be filed within five years after the passage of this 
act; and such action shall make the petitioner or petitioners rty 
plaintiff or plaintiffs and the United States party defendant, and any 
band or bands of said tribes or any other tribe or band of Indians the 
zourt may deem necessary to u final determination of such suit or suits 
may be joined therein as the court may order. Such tition, which 
shall be verified by the attorney or attorneys employed by said North- 
ern Arapalioe Tribe and the Northern Cheyenne Tribe, or either of them 
or any bands thereof, shall set forth all the facts on which the claims 
for recovery are based, and said petition shall be signed by the attorney 
or attorneys employed, and no other verification shall be necessary. 
Official letters, papers, documents, and public records, or certified copies 
thereof, may be used in evidence, and the departments of the Govern- 
ment shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of said tribes or 
bands thereof to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or records as 
may be needed by the attorney or attorneys for said tribes or bands of 
Indians, 

Sec. 3. That if it be determined by the Court of Claims in the said 
suit herein authorized that the United States Government has wrong- 
fully appropriated any lands belonging to the said Northern Arapahoe 
Tribe or the Northern Cheyenne Tribe of Indians, damages therefor 
shall be confined to the value of the said land at the time of said appro- 
priation, together with interest at 3 r cent per annum, and the 
decree of the Court of Claims with reference thereto, when satisfied, 
shall annul and cancel all claim and title of the said Northern Arapahoe 
Tribe or Northern Cheyenne Tribe or any other tribe or band of Indians 
in and to said lands, as well as all damages for all wrongs and injuries, 
if any, committed by the Government of the United States with refer- 
ence thereto. 

Sec. 4. That upon the final determination of such suit, cause, or 
action the Court of Claims shall decree such fees as it shall find reason- 
able to be paid the attorney or attorneys employed therein by said tribes 
or bands of Indians under contracts negotiated and approved as pro- 
vided b; png EET and in no case shall the fee decreed by said 
Court of Claims in excess of the amounts stipulated in the contracts 
approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of 
the Interior, and no attorney shall have a right to represent the said 
tribes or any band thereof in any suit, cause, or action under the pro- 
visions of this act until his contract shall have been approved as herein 
provided. The fees dec by the court to the attorney or attorneys 
of record shall be paid out of any sum or sums recovered in such suits 
or actions, and no part of such fees shall be taken from any money in 
the Treasury of the United States belonging to such tribes or bands of 
Indians in whose behalf the suit is brought unless 8 author- 
ized in the contract 5 by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Interior as herein provided: Provided, That in no 
case shall the fees decreed by said court amount to more than 10 per 
cent of the amount of the judgment recovered in such cause. 


Mr. CURTIS. On page 3, line 21, the committee recom- 
mends striking out the words beginning with the word “ to- 
gether” and ending with the words “per annum.” It is a 
provision allowing interest. It is not the policy of the Govern- 
pent to allow interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
zmendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 3, line 21, to strike out the 
words “together with interest at 3 per cent per annum,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


Damages therefor shall be confined to the value of the said land 
at the time of said appropriation, and the decree of the Court of 
Claims with reference thereto, when satisfied, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


OTTAWA AND CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 3307) authorizing the Ottawa and Chippewa 
Tribes of Indians of Michigan to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, us follows: 


LLIX——406 


will state the 


Be it enacted, cte., That all claims of whatsoever nature which the 
Ottawa and Chippewa Tribes of Indians of Michigan may have against- 
the United States may be submitted to the Court of Claims for deter- 
mination of the amount, if any, due said tribes from the United States 
under any treaties, Agreements, or laws of Congress, or for the misap- 
proprieton of any of the funds of said tribes, or for the failure of 
he United States to pay said tribes any moneys or other propert 
due; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Court of Claims, wit 
the right of either party to 5 95 to the Supreme Court of the 
United States to hear and determine all legal and equitable claims, if 
anys of said tribes against the United States, and to enter judgment 

eon. 

Sec, 2. That if any claim or claims be submitted to said court, 
they shall settle the rights therein, both legal and equitable, of each 
and all the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes 
of limitations, and any payment which may have been made upon any 
claim so submitted shall not be pleaded as an estoppel, but may be 
pleaded as an offset in such suits or actions, and the United States 
shall be allowed credit for all sums heretofore paid or expended for 
the benefit of said tribes or any band thereof. The claim or claims of 
said tribes, or band or bands thereof, may be ee separately or 
jointly by petition, subject, however, to amendment, suit to be filed 
within five years after the passage of this act; and such action shall 
make the petitioner or petitioners party plaintiff or plaintiffs and the 
United States shall be the party defendant, and any band or bands 
of said tribes the court may deem necessary to a final determination 
of such suit or suits may be joined therein as the court may order. 
Such petition which shall be verified by the attorney or attorneys em- 
ployed by the sald Ottawa and Chippewa Tribes of Indians, of Michi- 
gan, or any bands thereof, shall set forth all the facts on which the 
claims for recovery are based, and said petition shall be signed by 
the attorney or attorneys employed, and no other verification shall be 
necessary; Official letters, papers, documents, and public records, or 
certified copies thereof, may be used in evidence, and the departments 
of the Government shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of 
said tribes or bands thereof to such treaties, papers, correspondence, 
or records as may be needed by the attorney or attorneys for said 
tribes or bands of Indians. 

Sec. 3. That upon the final determination of such sult, cause, or 
action, the Court of Claims shall decree such fees as it shall find 
reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys employed therein by 
said tribes under contract to be approved by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs as provided by existing 
law, and in no case shall the fees d by said court amount to 
more than 10 pi cent of the amount of the judgment recovered in 
such cause, such fee to be paid from said judgment. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ALLOTMENT TO MARY CRANE. 
. The bill (S. 4046) to cancel an allotment made to Mary 
Crane, deceased, embracing lands on the Winnebago Reserva- 
tion, in Nebraska, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to cancel the restricted fee patent issued to Mary 
Crane (Ilo tah kah win kaw), deceased Winnebago allottee, No. 43, 
on the Winnebago Reservation, in Nebraska, embracing the southwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 20, township 26 north, 
range 9 east, sixth principal meridian, Nebraska, containing 40 acres. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
und passed. i 

ALLOTMENT TO COMANCHE PESSA. 


The bill (S. 4047) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to make an allotment to Pessa, a member of the 
Comanche Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to make an allotment of 160 acres 
from the unallotted, unreserved, usapprovHetes, and undisposed of 
tracts within the former Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion in Oklahoma to Pessa, a dully enrolled and recognized member of 
the Comanche Tribe, who has not heretofore been allotted, but who is 
entitled to an allotment under the provisions of the act of Congress of 
June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. L., p. 676) : Provided, That all acts of Congress 
inconsistent with making the allotment herein provided for are hereby 
amended accordingly. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ERROR IN INDIAN ALLOTMENT. 

The bill (H. R. 9615) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to correct an error in an Indian allotment was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of correcting an error made 
in the allotment on the public domain of Domatil E. fournaise, an 
Indian of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewas, whereby the same 
is in conflict with the allotment of Jenoir Brien, a member of the same 
band, and to clear title to the land allotted to Jenoir Brien, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is hereby authorized to issue a patent in fee to 
lot 5 of the southeast quarter of section 6, township 159 north, range 
103 west of the fifth principal meridian in North kota, in favor of 
Henry E. Thomas, holder of a deed to the allotment of Domatil E. 
Lafournaise (now Patnaude) ; said patent to issue upon the execution 
by Henry E. Thomas of a quitclaim deed in favor of E. L. Hugelen, 
purchaser of the allotment of Jenoir Brien, covering lot 3 of the same 
section allotted to Jenoir Brien and erroneously included in the allot- 
ment of Domatil E. Lafournaise. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed, 
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LAND IN FORT BERTHOLD: INDIAN RESERYATION, 


The bill (H. R. 13139) for the sale of isolated tracts in the 
former Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak., was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the provisions of section 2455. of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States as amended by the act of March 
28, 1912 (37 Stats. L., p. 77), relat to the sale at publie auction of 
Isolated tracts of the public domain „ and the same are Yy, ex- 
tended and made applicable to lands within the portion of the Fort 
Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak., opened under the act of June 
1910. (36 Stats. L., p. 455): Provided, t the provisions of this 
shall not apply to lands which are not subject to homestead — 
Provided, forthe „That purchasers of land under this act shall or 
the lands not less than the price fixed in the law opening su ds 
to homestead entry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CLAIMS OF CROW INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 192) authorizing the Crow Tribe of Indians, re- 
siding in the State of Montana, to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bin had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 2, after line 6, to insert 
the words “within five years from the passage of this act”; 
on line 8, after the word “plaintiff,” to strike out the word 
“and” and to insert in lieu thereof the word “against”; on 
line 11, after the word “ Indians,” to insert the words “under 
contract approved by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner ef Indian Affairs in accordance with sections 
2108-2106 of the Revised Statutes of the United States”; on 
line 19, after the word “ recovery,” to strike out the words“ and 
in no case in excess of $25,000”; and on line 23, after the 
word “reside,” to strike out the words “and the same shall 
be included in the decree,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature which the 
Crow Tribe of Indians residing in the State of Montana may have or 
claim to have against the United States under any treaty or law 
of Congress, or for the misappropriation of any funds of the tribe, 
or the failure to pay any moneys when due shall be submitted to the 
Court of Claims, with the right of appeal by either party to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for determination, and jurisdic, 
tion is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims to hear and de- 
termine any and all such claims and to render final judgment thereon. 

The Court of Claims shall advance the case or cases upon its docket 
for hearing, and shall have authority to determine and adjudge the 

ghts, both legal and equitable, of the said Crow Tribe and of the 
United States in the ee notwithstanding lapse of time or 
statutes of limitation. he suit or suits instituted hereunder shall be 
be: within five years from the panse, of this act b 
Tribe of Indians as parties plain 5 the Uni States as 


party defendant. ‘The petition or petitions may be verified by the 


attorney or attorneys employed in said claim by the Crow Tri of 
Indians under contract 4 Sees wd the Secretary of the Interlor and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in accordance with sections 
2103-2106 of the Revised Statutes of the United States upon informa- 
tion and belief as to the facts therein alleged, and no other verifica- 
tion shall be necessary: Provided, That upon the final determination 
of such suit er suits the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix 
and determine a reasonable fee, not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
recovery, to be paid to the attorney or attorneys employed by the said 
Crow Tribe of Indians, who s be a member or members of the 
bar in good stan of the highest court of the State, District, or 
Territory in which he or they reside, and shall be paid out of any 
sum or sums found due said tribe. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 


read the third time, and passed. 
THE DYE INDUSTRY. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is House bill 8078. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation 
of coal-tar produets, to promote the establishment of the manu- 
facture thereof in the United States, and, as incident thereto, 
to amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to in- 
crease the revenue, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. d 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Cummins Gronna Keyes 
Borah Curtis Hale King 
Brandegee Dial H: M 
Capper Edge Henderson MeNary 
Chamberlain Elkins Jones, Wash. Nelson 
Colt Fali Kendrick ew 
Culberson Gay Kenyon Nugent 


Overman Smith, Md. Townsend Warren 

ieee Sutherland Underwood Wolcott 
erlan nderw e 

Smith, Ariz. ‘Thomas ‘adsworth wT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Forty-three Senators have answered to their names. There is 
staat quorum present. The Secretary will call the roll of ab- 
sentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. MeCuunzn, Mr. Pace, and Mr. Reen answered to their, 
names when called. 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Swanson, Mr, STERLING, Mr. CALDER, 
Mr. FERNALD, Mr. Puirrs, and Mr. SHEPPARD entered the Cham- 
ber. and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
sip to their names. A quorum is present. The bill will be 
rea 

The Reading Clerk read the bill which had been reported from 
the Committee on Finance with amendments. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the reading of the bili has 
been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The reading of the bill has been eoncluded except 
as to the portions which have been stricken out and the eom- 
mittee amendments, whieh are printed in italics, 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator having charge of the 
bill whether he desires that the amendments to the bill be 
considered seriatim? 

Mr. WATSON. I think the best course to pursue would be 
first to consider the committee amendments. : 

85 3 There are some unimportant amendments in 

Mr. WATSON. There are some unimportant amendments, 
and, in order to make harmonious the text, I wish to offer two 
or three amendments at this point, if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. I simply rose to inquire of the 
Senator how he intended to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 3, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out benzochloride“ and in lieu thereof to insert the 
word “ benzoylchloride.” i 

Mr. WATSON. That is simply a correction of the spelling, 
I will say to the Senator from Colorado, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana 
will be stated. 

The Rrape Crunk. On page 6, line 11, after the word 
“That,” it is proposed to. strike out the words “on and after the 
day following the e of this act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, my attention was diverted for 
a moment, and I inquire how far the Seeretary has proceeded 
with the reading of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary has read all of 
the bill except the parts stricken out and the amendments of 
the committee, whieh are printed in italies; in other words, the 
Secretary has read all of the original bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Then, I think, Mr. President, we might as 
well have the amendments read and considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment reported 
by the committee will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 1, line 3, after the word “ That,” to strike out “title 5” 
and to insert “Title V.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, line 6, after the 
word “ That,” to strike out “on and after the day following the 
passage of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 1, before the word 
“or” to strike out “zylidin” and insert “xylidin”; and, in the 
same line, after the word “ sulphoacid,” to strike out “of” and 
insert “ or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 1, before the words 
“per cent,” to strike out “40” and insert “15,” so as to read 
“15 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 10, before the word 
“ suitable” to strike out “resorcin,” and the comma, and insert 
“resorcin”; in line 11, after the word “its,” to strike out 
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“salts” and the comma, and insert “salts”; in line 13, after 
the word “saccharin” to strike out “ methylsalicylate, couma- 
rin, and other flavorg”; in line 16, before the word “ indene“ 
to strike out“ coumarone” and insert “ coumaron “; on page 6, 
line 2, after the word “indigo” to strike out “natural methyl 
salicylate or oil of wintergreen or oil of sweet birch; natural 
coumarin,” and insert “ adonite, arabinose, dulcitol, galactose, 
inosite, inulin, levulose, mannitol, mannose, melizitose, raffinose, 
rhamnose, sorbitol, xylose, and other of the higher saccharides 
required for scientific purposes“; and in line 9, before the 
words “per centum ” to strike out 45 and to insert 30.” 

The amendment was agreed to. > 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 14, after the words 
“duty of” to strike out “6” and to insert “23”; in line 16, 
after the words “duty of,” to strike out 7“ and insert “5”; 
in line 23, after the words “duty of” to strike out “7” and 
insert “5”; on page 7, line 1, before the “ cents” to strike out 
“7” and insert “5”; on the same page, line 12, after the word 
“That” to strike out the words “beginning six months” and 
to insert “on and”; in the same line, before the word “ pas- 
sage” to strike out “date of”; and in line 16, after the word 
“ingredients” to strike out “of” and insert “or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 10, after the word 
“That” to strike out “all articles” and insert “any article”; 
in iine 11, after the words “terms of” to strike out “ para- 
graphs ” and insert paragraph”; and, in line 12, after the nu- 
merals “501,” to strike out “and” and insert “ or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 16, after the word 
“That,” to strike out “on and after the day when this act shall 
go into effect.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 503 (a). During the period of two years after the date of the 
approval of this act it shali be unlawful for any person or persons 
or corporation to import or bring into the United States, or any of its 
possessions, except under license previously obtained, as hereinafter 
provided, from the United States Tariff Commission, any of the products 
enumerated in section 500 of this act, or any product derived directly 
or indirectly from coal tar, including crude products and intermediate 
products, as well as dyestuffs, medicinals, and other finished products, 
3 including mixtures and compounds of such products and other 
products. 

To meet the reasonable expenses of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission in the execution of the duties imposed upon it by this act, the 
cost of maintenance of a suitable office at a place to be designated by 
the commission, the commission may charge a reasonable fee for the 
issue of each license. Should the moneys received from such fees in 
any year be less than the said expenses the deficiency shall be paid out 
of hos appropriation for ‘expenses of collecting the revenue from 
customs.’ 

Sec. 503 (b). The sald United States Tariff Commission shall issue 
licenses to import for domestic consumption such of the products 
covered by section 503 (a) of this act, as may be unobtainable from 
domestic sources and also such and such only of the said products as 
may, though obtainable from domestic sources be unobtainable on 
reasonable terms as to price, quality, and delivery. The commission 
shall limit the issue of licenses to import any product as nearly as 
may be to the quantities required by the actual current needs of the 
consuming industries in the United States, having regard to the neces- 
sities of such industries as are unable to determine beforehand their 
requirements. Nothing herein contained shall authorize the com- 
mission to refuse a license to a manufacturer, person, or agent to 
import for actual use by the manufacturer a foreign hy when such 
domestic dye of equal quality is not immediately available for his use. 
The commission in passing upon applications for such licenses may 
regulate its own practice and procedure, but shall so regulate the same 
as to prevent all avoidable delay. 

Sec. 503 (c). Any product described in section 503 (a) of this act 
which shall be imported into the United States or any of its Sses- 
sions without license, as provided in said section 503 (a), shall be for- 
feited and shall be destroyed whenever and wherever found. 

See. 503 (d). Any person subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States who shall, either as principal or as accessory, import or attempt 
to import or aid in importing any porot described in section 503 (a) 
of this act without license as therein provided shall be fined not 
exceeding $5,000 or the value of such product at the time of importa- 
tion, whichever shall be greater, or shall be imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both. 

Sec, 504. Except as otherwise herein specially provided, this act shall 
take effect on the day following its passage. 


And insert: 


Sec. 504. That during the period of three years after the date of 
the approval of this act, except as hereinafter provided, no article 
enumerated in Group II or Group III of section 500 of this act shall 
be admitted to entry or delivered from customs custody in the United 
States or in any of its possessions unless the United States Tariff 
Commission shall determine that such article or a satisfactory substi- 
tute therefor is not obtainable in the United States or in any of its 
possessions on reasonable terms as to quality, price, and delivery, and 
that such article is required for use by an actual consumer in the 
United States or in any of its possessiohs. i 

See, 505. That under this act an article shall be deemed to be of 
reasonable quality if such article, in the judgment of the United States 
Tariff Commission, is capable of ving. results in use substantially 
equal to a corresponding article of foreign origin, 


Rec. 506. That under this act “reasonable terms as to price” for 
any article shall mean the lowest price or prices, for the time bein 
which, in the judgment of the United States Tariff Commission, sh: 
be sufficient to insure the maintenance in the United States or in any 
of its ee of the production of such article by an efficient plant 
operating on a substantial commercial scale. 

Sec, 507. That under this act “reasonable terms as to delivery” 
shall mean delivery within such perlod as, in the judgment of the 
United States Tariff Commission, shall be a reasonable time of an 
amount of such article or articles, which, in said commission's judg- 
ment, shall be sufficient to supply the need of the consumer or consumers 
for a period of six months. 

Sec. 508. That the United States Tariff Commission, in executing 
the duties imposed upon it by this act, may regulate its own practice 
and procedure and make all rules and regulations necessary and proper 
for the accomplishment of the purposes of this act: Provided, That no 
article enumerated in Group II or Group III of section 500 of this 
act shall be admitted te entry or delivered from customs custody in 
the United States or in any of its possessions in any case where the 
United States Tariff Commission shall determine that the actual con- 
sumer for whose use such article is intended has received or may 
obtain on reasonable terms as to quality, price, and delivery a six 
months! supply of such article: And provided further, That no article 
enumerated in Group II or Group III of section 500 of this act which 
may be useful both as a substitute for a domestic article and for some 
other purpose for which the domestic article is not adapted shall be 
admitted to entry or delivered from customs custody in the United 
States or in any of its possessions, except when the United States 
Tariff Commission shall determine that such article is imported for 
such other purpose. 

Sec, 509. That the United States Tarif Commission shall have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the distribution among consumers in the United 
States and in its possessions of any of the articles which may become 
available to such consumers under Annex VI of section 1 of Part VIII 
of the treaty of peace with Germany submitted by the President om 
Jue 10, 1919, to the United States Senate. 

ec. 510. That, notwithstanding the prior termination of the present 
war, the provisions of the trading with the enemy act, approved Octo- 
ber 6, 1917, and of any proclamation of the President issued in pur- 
suance thereof, which prohibit or control the importation into the 
United States of dyes or other products derived directly or indirectly 
from coal tar, are continued for a period of 90 days, beginning with 
the date of the taking effect of this act. All individual licenses issued 
by the War Trade Board section of the Department of State prior to 
the expiration of said 90 days shall remain in effect and the importa- 
tions under such licenses shall be permitted. 

Sec. 511. That 90 days after the date when this act shall take effect 
the Secretary of State shall forthwith cause to be transferred to the 
United States Tariff Commission all papers, 8 documents, 
books, and other records of the War Trade Board Section of the De- 
partment of State relating to the issuance of individual import licenses 
oe ones enumerated in Group II and Group III of section 500 of 
this act. a 

Sec. 512. That for the purpose of enforcing the provisions of this act 
the United States Tariff Commission shall have t s pra to require, 
by order from time to time, from any persons engaged in the manufac- 
ture within the United States or in any of its possessions of any arti- 
cles enumerated in Group II or Group III of section 500 of this act and 
who ship or deliver for shipment any such articles in interstate com- 
inerce, sworn statements showing their actual production, stocks on 
hand, contracts, or accepted orders for future delivery, and cost of pro- 
duction of such articles and price at which each article is offered for 
sale, together with a sample thereof, if desired, and any other informa- 
tion which the United States Tariff Commission may require. 

The United States Tariff Commission shall also have power, throngh 
its duly authorized agents, to visit and inspect all factories and ware- 
houses and books of record of persons engaged in the manufacture 
within the United States or in any of its possessions of any of the 
articles enumerated in a II or Group III of section 500 of this 
act and who ship or deliver for shipment any of such articles in inter- 
state commerce. The powers granted the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion under Title VII of the act of Con approved September 8, 
1916, entitled “An act to increase the revenue, and for other purposes,” 
san . be available for carrying into effect the provisions of 

s ac 2 

The information thus secured shall not be matter of public record, 
but shall be for the confidential use of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission only, and shall not be published or revealed except in the form 
of totals, averages, or summaries which shall not disclose the operations 
of individual domestic manufacturers. 

Sec. 313. That any person who refuses or fails to comply with any 
order of the United States Tariff Commission issued by authority 
granted in this act and who while so refusing or failing to comply ships 
or delivers for shipment in interstate commerce any of the articles 
enumerated in Group II or Group III of section 500 of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction thereof shall be punished by 
a fine not execeding $100 per day until such order of the United States 
Tarif! Commission shall be complied with. 

Sec. 514. That any person subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States who shall, either as principal or as accessory, enter or attempt 
to enter or aid in entering any article enumerated in Group II or 
Group III of section 500 of this act otherwise than as herein provided 
or otherwise than in compliance with the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed under.the authority of this act, or who shall willfully misstate 
or misrepresent any facts to the said United States Tariff Commission 
shall be fined vot exceeding $5,000 or the appraised value of such 
article in the United States at the time of importation, whichever shall 
be greater, or shall be imprisoned for not exceeding two years, or both; 
and the United States Tariff Commission may, in its discretion, refuse 
to permit any such person to make further entries of any of the articles 
enumerated in Group II or Group III of section 500 of this act. 

Sec. 515. That the word “person” as used in this act shall include 
individuals, partnerships, associations, and corporations. 

Sec. 516. That any article enumerated in Group II or Group III of 
section 500 of this act which the United States Tariff Commission shall 
find has been entered or delivered contrary to the provisions of this 
act, or which shall be abandoned as unclaimed, shall be destroyed under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 5 

SEC, 517. That to meet all necessary expenses of the United States 
Tarif? Commission in performing the duties imposed by this act, includ- 
ing rental of suitable quarters, the purchase of supplies and equipment, 
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th all necessary traveling expenses expe: 

e Daite States which sbail no, be restricted 
W. e sum o . or so mu 

thereof as max be 3 is hereby appropriated for the fiscal year 


Co the dye- 
facturing industry in the United States and its possessions, 
er teats 1 sections shall be, so construed 
as to effectuate such intent. 

Sec. 519. That except as otherwise herein specially provided, this act 
shall take effect on the day following its passage. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

Mr, THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Frelinghuysen McCormick Smith, S. C. 
Borah Ga McCumber Smoot 
Brandegee Hale Moses Sutherland 
Chamberlain Harris Nelson Swanson 
. enters aes . 
m enderson age 
Curtis Jones, Wash Phelan Underwood 
Dial Kellogg Phipps Wadsworth 
Edge Kendrick Sheppard Warren 
Elkins Kenyon Simmons Watson 
Fall Keyes Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Fernald King Smith, Ga. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names, not.a quorum. The Secretary will 
call the names of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Carrer and Mr. RanspEett answered to their names 
when called. 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. Smrra of Maryland, Mr. Cort, Mr. FRANCE, 
Mr: POMERENE, and Mr. STERLING entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. What is the present status of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Committee 
of the Whole, and the pending question is the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS addressed the Senate. After having spoken, 
with interruptions, for about two hours, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, has the Senator reached a 
point in his remarks where he can suspend for this evening? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am entirely subject to the pleasure of the 
Senator who has charge of the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. That is very kind of the Senator, but I 
do not desire to interrupt the continuity of his remarks. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am perfectly willing to yield the floor until 
to-morrow if the Senator desires. 


ADJOURNMENT: 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 4, 
1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, May 3, 1920. - 


, The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Infinite Spirit, our Father in heaven, out of the depth of the 
soul we cry unto Thee for renewed faith and confidence, in- 
spiration, strength, courage; that with fidelity to truth we 
may hold our course to Thee as it has been revealed to us in 
all the ages of the past, by the thoughts and behavior of the 
good and the true, especially in holy writ by the prophets and 
seers, and in the life, character, and heroic example of the 
world’s Great Exemplar, Christ the Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Focur was granted leave of ab- 
sence for the day, on account of the death of a friend. 
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ASSISTANCE TO THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask consideration of the 
privileged resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolution 526. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, pursuant to the reso- 
lution of the House of bes Epee ane. adopted March 4, 1920, be, and 
s hereby, authorized and empowered to employ such stenographic, 
clerical, and legal assistance, and such accountants, and to have such 
printing and binding done as it may deem necessary. 

All expenses that may be incurred by said committee, including the 
expenses of said committee or any subcommittee thereof when sitting 
outside of the District of Columbia, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives, on vouchers ed by the chair- 
man of said committee, or by the chairman of a su mumittee, where 
such expenses are incurred by such subcommittee. 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “ stenographic,” insert the word “ and,” 
and after the word “clerical,” strike out the words “and legal,” and 
after the word “ assistance,” in line 5, strike out “and such account- 
ants,” and in line 6, ing with the line, strike out the words “ and 
bindin „ and add, after line 13, the words “and approved by the 
E Beon Accounts, provided any such expenditures shall not ex- 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, this is a resolution to provide 
funds for the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
that has in hand the sugar investigation under the resolution 
referred to. I have talked with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and he said that the amount named in this resolution 
would be ample for all their expenditures. There have been 
certain eliminations made in the original resolution and the 
committee amendments properly safeguard the measure, so 
there can be no objection raised. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will yield, I think the Sub- 
committee on the Judiciary, as well as the Committee on Ac- 
counts, are to be congratulated for making an investigation of 
this kind with such far-reaching effect on such a small amount of 
money. ‘This is the first political resolution I haye heard which 
costs as little as $500, and I think you are to be congratulated. 

Mr. IRELAND. I am fearful that the chairman of the com- 
mittee, if he makes a very exhaustive examination, is going to 
come back and ask for more, will be forced to do so; but he 
Said that this amount would be ample for the present. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, IRELAND. I will. 

Mr. GARD. Did the gentleman state that the chairman of 
the subcommittee stated that there might be necessity for fur- 
ther appropriation? 

Mr. IRELAND. No; when I talked with him he was very 
confident this would be sufficient, but I am fearful if this in- 
vestigation is extended he will want more later. 

Mr. GARD. I understand that the resolution as amended by 
the committee, with the consent of the chairman, of the Sub- 
committee on the Judiciary, eliminates the employment of legal 
assistance? 

Mr. IRELAND. It certainly does. 

Mr. GARD. And limits the appropriation to $500? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. GARD. It takes out also the item for binding. 

Mr. IRELAND. There appeared to be no necessity for that, 
I ask for the adoption of the amendments, 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

RETIREMENT BILE. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill S. 1699, the retirement bill, to insist 
on the House amendments, and acceed to the Senate’s request 
for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the clerks’ 
retirement bill and insist upon the House amendments and 
agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Chair appoints the following conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LEHLBACH, Mr. FAIRFIELD, and Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, announced that the President had, on May 1, 1920, 
approved and signed bill of the following title: 

H. R. 9369. An act to revise and equalize rates of pension to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico, to certain widows, including widows of the 
War of 1812, former widows, dependent parents, and children 
of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain Army 
nurses, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases, 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3239. An act to amend the Army appropriation act for 
1920 so as to authorize travel allowances to persons discharged 
from disciplinary barracks and other places of confinement other 
than honorably, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY—REMOVAL OF AQUEDUCT BRIDGE. 


The first business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 10328) to amend an act approved 
May 18, 1916, entitled “An act to provide for the removal of 
what is known as the Aqueduct Bridge, across the Potomac 
River, and for the building of a bridge in the place thereof.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill just re- 
ported may be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this bill has been retained on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar now for several weeks, and I think if it is going to be 
passed this time it ought to go to the foot of the calendar, the 
same as other bills which, when they are passed numerically, 
are placed at the foot of the calendar. This is quite an im- 
portant measure. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is one reason I have asked that it 
be passed without prejudice. I have not heretofore asked that 
it be considered because of its importance, and for that reason 
I requested that it go over without prejudice. I do that after 
a conference with the chairman of the committee, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman have any serious objec- 
tion to its going to the foot of the calendar? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No; not any very serious objection; and 
if the gentleman insists upon it I recognize his right to inter- 
pose objection. X 

Mr. WALSH. No; I will not make it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to passing the bill with- 
out prejudice? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


CHANGING NAME OF SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, CALIF., TO ROOSEVELT 
PARK, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 5006) to add certain lands to the 
Sequoia National Park, Calif., and to change the name of said 
park to Roosevelt National Park. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be 
without prejudice. The gentlemen interested in it are not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, does 
the gentleman know that it is the purpose of the gentlemen to 
reconcile the differences which have existed apparently be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and the Department of the 
Interior? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think that is the purpose of the gentleman 
who introduced the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


IRRIGATION EASEMENTS IN YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12466) authorizing the granting of cer- 
tain irrigation easements in the Yellowstone National Park, 
and for other purposes, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. . 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
withhold his objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I wish to explain its merits. I at- 
tempted to do so to the gentleman personally about the last 


unanimous-consent day, and he told me he would not be here 
and did not care to go into the matter. This is a bill of very 
great importance, affecting the interests of nearly 30,000 
people, not only their individual properties but the food supply, 
as the construction of the reservoir as proposed will avoid a 
possible loss of ten or fifteen million dollars’ worth of food- 
stuffs annually. 

Mr. WALSH. I will reserve my objection. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I am going to object anyway. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

. Mr. SIEGEL. I propose to object anyway. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I am going to object anyway, but I 
will reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. If the gentlemen do not wish to be 
eee about the bill, of course there is no use in diseuss- 

git 

Mr. WALSH. On what does the gentleman base his assump- 
tion that gentlemen are not informed about the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Because the gentleman was not here 
when the bill was discussed two weeks ago for nearly an hour. 

Mr. WALSH. That is a very slight basis, that because I 
was not here two weeks ago is a good reason for supposing 
that I have not given it attention since. The gentleman is not 
the only source of information on this measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Of course, that is true. 

Mr. WALSH. I am reserving the right to object. The 
gentleman desired to submit certain information, which I 
would be very glad if he would do. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York object? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SETTLEMENT WITH LESSEES, CAMP FUNSTON, KANS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3706) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement with the lessees who erected buildings on a five-year 
lease on the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other pur- 


poses. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not see the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] here on the floor, and I ask that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, The gentieman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 


INVENTIONS, PATENTS, AND PATENT RIGHTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 


the bill (H. R. 9982) authorizing the Federal Trade Commission 
to accept and administer for the benefit of the public and the 
encouragement of industry inventions, patents, and patent rights, 
and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Notan], if he is present, if it is intended that the Government 
should embark upon the policy of developing patents and in- 
ventions under the broad powers contained in this bill, collect- 
ing fees for royalties, and so on? I now am informed and 
understand the gentleman from California is unavoidably de- 
tained upon other important business, and during his absence 
I shall be compelled to object. I will ask that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice and go to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without preju- 
dice and go to the foot of the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CLAIMS OF INDIANS RESIDING IN CALIFORNIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12788) authorizing any tribes or bands of 
Indians of California to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, the bill 


seems to authorize almost anybody to bring a claim against the 


Government if he happens to be a resident of California now 
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or in the past. That is a good place to reside, How many 
suits against the Government is it expected will be brought if 
this bill should become a law? 

Mr. RAKER. One. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
ought to be so drawn. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will yield for a statement, I 
will say that there were originally 18 tribes or bands that had 
negotiated the treaties referred to in the report. There is an- 
other tribe with which a treaty was not had. They are in the 
northern part of the State. The court is given the power and 
authority and the department believes it would be better that 
one suit were brought to bring in all in one suit. In other 
words, some might sue and the rest would hold off. Now, the 
court can authorize and direct all to come in, and the whole 
matter is adjudicated in one petition. ` It saves litigation and 
it saves expense and trouble, and the Department of the In- 
terior thought it would be better to do it that way than to 
attempt to put in the 18 tribes referred to here. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know how many tribes or 
bands there are; 50 or 60—— 

Mr. RAKER. No; there are 18, as the report shows. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no; I beg the gentleman's par- 
don. Eighteen does not include all the bands and tribes, if I 
am correctly informed. Can even 18 different tribes or bands 
bring one suit? If this gives authority to any band of Indians 
in California to bring a suit against the Government, of course 
that authority, if it is given and attorneys can find any possible 
chance to make a claim against the Government, will naturally 

“encourage the bringing of suits that are not contemplated now 
at all. 

Mr. RAKER. No. The purpose is not that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am talking about the effect, not the 
purpose in the gentleman's mind. = 

Mr. RAKER. I think the department officials and attorneys 
are all of opinion that we can get one litigation. It involves 
one question, primarily, and that is the right of the Indians 
to possession of these lands of which they were dispossessed, 
and the court will adjudicate that question in one case. It 
will save expense to the Government and expense to individuals, 
and that one question is all there is inyolved in the whole 
matter, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If one tribe of Indians brings a suit 
against the Government, how can some other tribe or band 
of Indians, relating to other lands entirely, be joined in the 
suit? 

Mr. RAKER. This bill authorizes it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Where? 

Mr. RAKER. I think in section 2: 

The claim or claims of the said tribe or any band thereof may be 
presented separately or jointly by petition, subject, however, to amend- 
ment, suit to be filed within two years after the passage of this act; 
and such action shall make the petitioner or pentueen party plaintiff 
or plaintiffs and the United States shali be the party defendant, and 
ony band or bands of said tribes the court may deem necessary to a 
final determination of such suit or suits may be joined therein as the 
court may order, 

I want to call the attention of the gentleman to this one 
matter, and I think I know what he wants. The question 
involved is as to the right of the Indians to the land at the time 
of the treaty between the United States and Mexico. Now, 
if the court decides that they had no title or right by such 
possession, then all the cases are ended; but it can all be 
brought in at once, and if the court determines that the Indians, 
by virtue of that possession, had a claim of right, then the court 
could only give them the amount provided in the bill, namely, 
7,500,000 acres, and fix the price at not exceeding $1.25 an acre, 
so that the Government is protected. In addition to that the 
Indians are to be charged with the $4,000,000 and some odd 
that has been given them as gratuities; but this will adjust 
the question of their right to the land. After the treaties 
were entered into by them and after the Government of the 
United States obfained this territory, all of the land was 
taken from the Indians and disposed of like other public lands. 
Does that answer the gentleman's question? ‘ 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, in the first place this bill au- 
thorizes any number of suits to be brought, notwithstanding 
the argument of the gentleman that only one suit will be 
brought. In the second place, if one suit should be brought by 

cone tribe, and there should be a decision by the Court of 
Claims in favor of the contention of the gentleman, the other 
tribes could not be joined in that suit. 

Mr. RAKER. Two years are given in which to commence 
the suit. I think it was and is the purpose of all concerned 
that this may be in one consolidated case. Even if by chance 
there should be two or three petitions filed, as the questions 


Well, if that is the case, the bill 


z - 
are similar, the court undoubtedly would consolidate the cases, 
and there would be only one case tried, thereby saving expense 
and trouble, and it would all be before the court at once, 80 
that it would all be adjudicated at one time, to the end thut 
there would be no aftermath when the matter was disposed of. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, well, there will be an after- 
math long after the gentleman and I are dead unless the Indi- 
ans get all the money they want, just as this comes up seventy- 
odd years after the cause of action arose. There will always 
be au aftermath as long as there are live attorneys and live 
Indians to bring claims against the Government on some plea 
or other. 

Mr. RAKER. Of course, what I meant by “no aftermath” 
was that the whole question would be adjudicated in one con- 
solidated case. While there is life there is hope, as there onzht 
to be; but the purpose is to economize and consolidate and 
adjust this matter as speedily and economically as possible. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, If that is the purpose, then the Dill 
ought to require it. 

Mr. RAKER. We think it does, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman knows that it does not 
require it. 

Mr. RAKER. I can not conceive of any district court or any 
other court allowing separate trials. If there should be two 
or three petitions filed on this same subject, the court undoubt- 
edly, under the law, would direct a consolidation, and there 
would be only one trial. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. How many bands of Indians haye 
there been in California? Between 50 and 100, have there not? 

Mr. RAKER. Different bands? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, This bill permits any one of them to 
bring a suit against the Government. If the gentleman wants 
to accomplish a certain purpose, why does he not draw a bill to 
accomplish that purpose? 

Mr. RAKER. The department, after their investigation, say 
this is the most economical way to do it, and expeditious, as well 
as fair to the Government and all concerned. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I have not seen that statement from 
the department. I think the bill had better go over until the 
gentleman can assure us. 

Mr, RAKER. I did not have that statement of the depart- 
ment put in writing, to Bring it up here; but there are other 
bills allowing other tribes of Indians to bring suit, and this 1s 
modeled after those. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not recall any other bill, but T 
think if this is passed this will be a model which gentlemen 
from every other Indian State will follow, to introduce a 
blanket bill authorizing anybody in the State who happens to 
be an Indian to bring a suit against the Government, regard- 
less of whether he has an actual claim or not. I think it is 
bad practice. 

Mr. RAKER. One other question, and then I am through, 
Will the gentleman yield for one more statement? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Why, certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. The report and record show that this is the 
only lot of Indians who have been so badly treated for whom 
provision has not been made, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, That is the statement which the gen- 
tleman makes, but he can not get the Indians in Washington, 
or Oregon, or Idaho, or Oklahoma, or Montana to agree to it. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the statement in the record of the de- 
partment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, I have not read it that way, but 
it does not make any difference. That has nothing to do with 
the question. I think the gentleman had better ask to have 
this go over. 

Mr. RAKER. Other bills just like this have passed. 
not allow this to pass? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
passed without prejudice. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. This 
is the third time I have seen this bill come up by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. RAKER. No; this is the second time. 

Mr. CANNON. If it is passed without prejudice or goes to 
the foot of the calendar, what is the effect of that? Is there 
any other, more efficient way to postpone it for the session, and 
to keep people who are a t it and would be here, from hav- 
ing to come here every Monday? I am asking for information, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The effect of passing it without prejudice is 
to leave it on-the calendar, so that it will come up two weeks 
from to-day. 


Why 
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Mr. CANNON. What would prevent it coming up two weeks 
from to-day? 

The SPEAKER. After it has gone off the calendar the second 
time it would not come up again. 

Mr. CANNON. I think we had better get it in that condition. 


Mr. RAKER. . I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. CANNON. Objection has already been made. 
the gentleman from Massachusetts object? 

Mr. WALSH. The request has not yet been stated by the 
Chair. 

Mr. RAKER. I am making the request that the bill may be 
passed and remain on the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think a measure as general as this is 
ought to even be held out and have sufficient approval by the 
House to permit it to remain on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent. 

Mr. RAKER. I hope the gentleman will not object. This is 
the second time that the bill has been brought up. I may say 
that other bills not so meritorious as this bill have been passed. 
It has the approval of the Indian Committee, and the chairman 
has stated that it is one of the most meritorious bills that has 
been before the Indian Committee. 

Mr, WALSH. There is nothing personal in my objection. 

Mr. RAKER. I know there is not. $ 

Mr. WALSH. But I do not want to have it understood that 
the House has given unanimous consent to establish any such 
policy as to permit blanket legislation of this character. Why 
does not the gentleman frame the legislation along the lines of 
other bills? 

Mr. RAKER. It is framed on a line advantageous to the 
Government and advantageous to the Indians. It saves time 
and consolidates the matter better than any other bill. 

Mr. MACGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that it remain on the cal- 
endar, to go to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks that 
the bill go to the foot of the calendar. Is there objection? 
` Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may speak for five minutes. £ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, what does the 
gentleman wish to speak about? 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to speak for five minutes on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. Why does not the gentleman speak under a 
reseryation on the next bill? The gentleman can get it without 
stopping the proceedings for this purpose. I regret that I 
shall be obliged to object. The gentleman can get five minutes 
on the next bill. 


Did not 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendment the bill 
(H. R. 9783) to provide a national budget system and an inde- 
pendent audit of Government accounts, and for other purposes, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13555) making appro- 
priations for fortifications and other works of defense for the 
armament thereof and for the procurement of heavy ordnance 
for trial and service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Represent- 
atives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses and had appointed Mr. 
Suoor, Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. Overman as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 13677) making appropriations to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriations for the Federal control of transportation 
system and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment a joint resolution and bills of the following 
titles: 

H. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to correct an error in the word- 
ing of the appropriation of $71,000 made in the act approved 
July 9, 1918, and to authorize the Secretary of War to pay said 
sum to respective parties entitled thereto; 


H. R. 12537. An act to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and possible irrigation development of the 
Imperial Valley in California ; 

H. R. 9615. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to correct an error in an Indian allotment; 

H. R. 12460. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the State of Maine into the Union; 

H. R. 12824. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration. of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Alabama into the Union; 

H. R. 13139. An act for the sale of isolated tracts in the 
former Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak. ; 

H. R. 13227. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims; and 

H. R. 6750, An act to deport certain undesirable aliens and to 
deny readmission to those deported. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN OREGON LAND GRANTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9392) regulating the disposition of lands 
formerly embraced in the grants to the Oregon & California 
Railroad Co. and Coos Bay Wagon Road Co, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srynorr] a question. 
Are the provisions in this bill in accord with the provisions of 
the water-power bill, or do they run counter to the provisions 
of that legislation? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; I think not. This bill is introduced at 
the request of the Interior Department. It relates to the dis- 
position of land formerly embraced in the grant to the Ore- 
gon & California Railroad Co. of some 2,000,000 acres, and the 
Coos Bay wagon-road grant, involving some 90,000 acres of land, 
the title to which was revested in the Government. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior desires to have authority to sell the timber 
contained on the power-site withdrawal. 

Mr. WALSH. I was referring more especially to the provi- 
sions of section 2, which deals with the water-power site and 
the damages which are to be awarded under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior. As I recall the \.2ter-power bill, 
the authority is vested in a board consisting of three Cabinet 
officers, 

Mr. SINNOTT. There is a special reservation in the revest- 
ing act. The revesting act authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to make withdrawals of land valuable for power-site 
purposes. The act also gives certain settlers who were upon 
the land in December, 1913, and haye maintained their resi- 
dence on the land from that date to the date of application 
preference rights of entry on the land. 

Some of these settlers have been on the land since 1905, but 
under the act of revestment these settlers get no preference 
or any rights on the land withdrawn for power-site purposes. 
It has developed since the land was thrown open for entry 
that a few settlers were residing on the land that has since 
been withdrawn for power-site purposes. I think there are 
11 in one land district and 7 in another land district. 

Section 2 would give these settlers the right to enter the land 
on which they have been living for some time and which has 
been withdrawn for power-site purposes. If that land were 
hereafter needed for power-site purposes it may be taken from 
them on reimbursement for their improvements. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What does the language mean in 
reference to homes where it says that these entries or sales 
authorized by the proviso shall be subject to disposition as 
water-power sites? Is the land to be taken away from the men 
to whom it has been sold without compensation? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The land would be taken away without 
compensation, but they would be reimbursed for improvements. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Upon what theory do we do it? If 
he owns the land we have no authority to take it away without 
compensation. If he does not own the land why should we 
pay for the improvements illegally put upon it? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The improvements are not illegally put 
upon it. For a number of years before the title was revested 
in the United States they were there, relying on the original 
terms of the grant to the railroad company. The grant pro- 
vided that the land should be sold at not more than $2.50 an acre 
to actual settlers. These settlers went on the land. The rail- 
road company refused to sell them the land. 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. But in section 1 of this bill it is 
provided : 

That if a valid claim for a preferred right of homestead entry is 
shown to exist * * it may be exercised therefor, as provided in 
section 2 hereof. 

If a valid claim for a homestead entry exists, is not the man 
entitled to the land? Upon what theory could we take the land 
away from a man who has a valid claim for homestead entry 
nud pay him nothing for that and then allow him for the im- 
provements, and is it not sure that if we do that we will be very 
soon called upon to pay him for the land we have taken away 
frou him? 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is, a valid claim in accordance with 
the terms of section 5 of the revestment act. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s criticism, and I think it is well taken, but that 
really is not a valid claim. It is a valid claim within the pro- 
visions of section 5 of that act, except that the valid claim 
would not apply to lands withdrawn for power-site purposes, al- 
though otherwise it would come within the provisions of section 
5 of the revestment act. s 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. As I understand it, there are various 
homesteaders on some of this land which has been withdrawn 
for power-site purposes, and they can not get a patent to the 
land. Their homestead entries are not allowed, but if the land 
had not been withdrawn for power-site purposes, then their 
homestead entries would have been valid and allowed. 

_ Mr. SINNOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am not sure that the gentleman 
even would help those people out in this case. Under section 1 
of this bill you have to have a valid claim for a preferred 
right of homestead entry. That must exist. I do not recall 
the exact terms in section 5 of the act of 1916. 

Mr. SINNOTT, I have it here— x 

Provided further, That during the period fixed for the submission 
of application for entry under this section any person duly qualified 
to enter said lands, who has resided thereon to the same extent and 
in the same manner as is required under the homestead laws, since 
the Ist day of December, 1913, and who has improved the land and 
devoted some portion thereof to agricultural use, and who shail haye 
maintained his residence to the date of such application, shall have 
the preferred right to enter the quarter section upon which he was so 
residing, whether said land shall be of class 2 or class $— 

And class 1 is the water-power withdrawal land— 


where such quarter section does not contain more than 1,200,000 feet, 
board measure of timber, ard where the quarter section contains more 
than said quantity of timber, such person may enter a 40-acre tract or 
lot containing approximately 40 acres upon which his improvements, 
or the greater part thereof, are situated, 

So that he gets under section 5 a preference right to class 2 
and class 8 land. 2 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is for timber land or otherwise, 
but not for water-power site land. : 

Mr, SINNOTT. Not for water-power site land. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Here is land reserved for water- 
power site purposes, and he has not any valid claim for home- 
stead entry on land reseryed for that purpose, and it would not 
be a valid claim if the land had been reserved for water-power 
site purposes. I do not know what the construction is--—- 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think they would give a liberal construe- 
tion to it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think we ought to know something 
about how many of these people there are who went on these 
claims knowing that they were water-power lands. 

Mr. SINNOTT, These men all went upon the land prior to 
withdrawal of the land as water-power site land, because they 
had to be on the land since December, 1913, and the act of 
revestment providing for water-power site withdrawals was 
passed in June, 1916. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. In respect to the form of the gentle- 
man's bill, if he will permit, I have a suggestion to make. The 
proviso in section 1 reads: 

That if a valid claim for a preferred right of homestead entry is 
shown to exist * or a preferred right of purchase or entry, 
It may be exercised therefor, 


The term “is shown to exist” is not made applicable to the 
language in line 7 “or a preference right of purchase or entry 
under section 3.“ It occurs to me that it ought to be transposed 
from where it is to come in at the end of line 8. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I do not quite follow the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman means that either in 
the case of a homestead entry or a preference right of pur- 
chase it must be shown to exist. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The language “is shown to exist” 
does not apply to the language “or a preference right of pur- 
chase or entry“ the way the bill reads. I think the language 


is shown to exist” ought to come in at the end of line 8, so 
that it would refer both to the preferred right of entry and 
also to the preference right of purchase or entry. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think that should be changed in that way. 


Mr, MANN of Illinois. With respect to section 2, suppose 
aman is on this land and has made a homestead entry, has 
made improyements upon it. Section 2 undertakes to say that 
the Government may dispose of that land as a part of a water- 
power site and make compensation to the owner for actual dani- 
ages caused by the loss of his improvements. When is that to 
be done? These water-power sites may not be disposed of for 
many years, I take it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It will not be until the disposition of the 
land for water-power purposes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is the man to be allowed to retain 
this land for 20 or 30 years or maybe longer, having paid noth- 
ing for it, and keep on making improvements which the Gov- 
ernment will have to recompense for? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Oh, he pays $2.50 an acre for the land. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Where? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Under the terms of the act of revestment. 

; Mn MANN of Illinois. I do not think he pays anything 

‘or it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; $2.50 per acre. 
in the act of 1916. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is perfectly patent that the Gov- 
ernment can not stand in the position of letting a homesteader 
pay $2.50 a acre for his land and then the next day take it 
away from him and pay him nothing for it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, that is the sole right that he gets 
under the act of reyestment and in this bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand, but we all know what 
would happen in a case of that kind, and suppose he stays 
there and keeps on making improvements? It seems to me 
that he and the Government both ought to know’ something 
more about their rights, I do not see why the Government 
should give the right to a man to improve land, and he takes 
the chances on the value of the land, and haying made large 
improvements on it the Government takes the chances on the 
improvement, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, a person who gets a water-power 
license on the land will have to reimburse the man for any im- 
provements that are damaged and the sole right the settler will 
get is to be reimbursed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know who will reimburse 
him for his damages, whether the water-power man or the Gov- 
ernment; I take it that it will be the Government. The water- 
power bill may provide for that; I do not know. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; it does. This bill was drawn by the 
Interior Department, and we made no changes in it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I thought so. Unfortunately they 
haye somebody up there who draws bills very carelessly at 
times. 

Mr. SINNOTT. 


That is provided for 


I think the bill will accomplish the desired 


purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit a further ques- 
tion? Does the gentleman think that if this measure should 
become a law before the general water-power bill becomes a law 
that the operations of section 2 would not run counter to the 
provisions of the general water-power bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The general water-power bill will not apply 
to these lands : : 

Mr. WALSH. Why not? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Because these lands are embraced within a 
special act of Congress, anil entry upon water-power sites is 
particularly excluded. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw my reservation. z 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
was unable to hear a part of the colloquy, and therefore beg 
the indulgence of the committee if I ask something of which 
the gentleman has spoken, either in reply to the gentleman from 
Illinois or the gentleman from Massachusetts. I take it from 
reading the report that this bill was prepared by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GARD. And introduced by the gentieman from Oregon 
or some one of his committee? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I introduced it at the request of the-Secre- 
tary. : 

Mr. GARD. The bill provides for three different changes. It 
first provides for power sites 1 

Mr. SINNOTT, For four. 

Mr. GARD. Timberlands; agricultural lands, and fees; but 
what I want particularly to know is this: Section 2 proyides 


that certain lands may be embraced in homestead entries as 
are provided for in section 1 of this bill. That is the pro- 
yision which allows him to sell the land as. power-site land in 
the same way he is now authorized to sell lands classified as 
timberlands. . 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, not to sell the land but to give cer- 
tain settlers who have been on the land, some of them for 20 
years, a right to make entry upon the land withdrawn for 
power-site purposes. The Secretary mentions, at the bottom 
of page 2 of the report, that some of these settlers have been 
on the land since 1905, and upon the land which was subse- 
quently, within the last two or three years, withdrawn for 
power-site purposes; and unless this amendment is enacted 
into law these men will lose their rights and lose their im- 
provements. 

Mr. GARD. As I see from the report, while this act is sup- 
posed to have control over some 450,000 acres, that already 
112,000 acres have been classified and withdrawn as yaluable 
for power-site purposes? 

Mr. SINNOTT. There is something over 2,000,000 acres all 
told in both the grants revested by the Government. 

Mr. GARD. What is the gentleman’s interpretation—and 
this is particularly what I want to know—of this language in 
section 2: “That the lands embraced in homestead entries or 
sales authorized by the provision of section 1” ? 

The object of the bill is to permit the taking of the land for 
power-site purposes, is it not? 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is one object of the bill. 

Mr. GARD. Why does not the bill include compensation for 
the property taken, assuming that a man has lived on it a 
long time and has made a proper homestead entry, instead of 
damages for improvement, loss of improvement sustained, and 
the use of the land for power-site and water-power purposes? 
In other words, as I view this section 2 it provides that, not- 
withstanding the fact that a man has been on the land a long 
time and has made certain improvements, for power-site 
purposes they can come in and take his land and pay him only 
for the actual damages sustained on the loss of improvements 
thereon through the use of the land for water-power purposes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Of course, he would take it subject to that 
hazard, and he only gets the preference right knowing that 
hazard is hanging over him. 

Mr. GARD. Would not that*apply to entries already made? 
Would not the same provision apply to entries already made? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; there are no entries that have been 
made, because they have already been rejected, and no man 
can apply for the railroad land unless he has been living upon 
the land since December, 1913, three years prior to the passage 
of the act revesting title in the 2,000,000 acres. 

Mr. GARD. Is there any provision contained in this bill or 
contemplated for the payment of compensation other than the 
loss of improvements? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Only the loss of improvements. 

5 And to how many cases is it supposed this will 
apply 

Mr. SINNOTT. As I remember the testimony when the act 
of reyestment was passed there were just about 100 settlers, all 
told, upon the entire 2,000,000 acres. But the Secretary reports 
that there are 18 cases pending—11 in Roseburg district and 7 
from the Portland district. 

Mr. GARD. Can the gentleman advise me as to what is the 
purpose of the department in recommending the enactment of 
this particular act at this time, before the enactment of the 
water-power bill, on which the gentleman is a conferee? 

- Mr. SINNOTT. I did not think the water-power bill will 
apply to these preference rights. 

Mr. GARD. Is this intended to take care of a local situation 
which must be covered by this bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is intended to take care of a local situa- 
tion which must be covered by this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to ask the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT] a ques- 
tion. He is a member of the committee, and he is familiar 

“with the situation. I want the matter to be fully presented 
to the House. It is my purpose to assist, if I can. But I want 
to get this other matter before the House and draw a distinc- 
tion between a man in Oregon and one in California. These 
men were on this land while it was in the possession of the 
railroad company, while it had patent, while the settler was 
occupying the land. Is that right? 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is right. 

Mr. RAKER. Then, under the decision of the Supreme 
Court and the revestment act, we allowed those who were on 


the land while it was in the private ownership of the railroad ] 
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company to claim a preference right for homesteads if they 
were on before 1913? 

Mr. SINNOTT, December, 1913. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. This shows that some of these men 
were on the land as far back as 1905, haying a possessory right. 
Is that right? 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is right. 

Mr. RAKER. In Oregon a man can go along and get a right, 
and the Government protects him at this late date and gives 
him a preference right to the land in the first instance, and 
when it is revested and when it is withdrawn for power sites 
it still protects him and allows him to secure damages. But 
the poor unfortunate devil of an Indian, who has been robbed 


of his rights, when a Member in his behalf comes in here and 


presents a bill, with a unanimous report from the committee 
favorably upon it, he can not get consideration to go to the 


Court of Claims to have it adjudicated. You will not even 


give him the right to be heard, let alone the right to adjudicate 
in advance by the legislation that we enact. This bill says 
to the man in Oregon, “ We are going to. protect your prior 
occupancy, when you occupied it when it was private land; we 
reinvested it in the Government, and we are still going to pro- 
tect you in your rights.” 

But in addition to that we find that 120,000 acres is valuable 
for power-site purposes, and we say, “ We are going to protect 
you in that, and give you a preference right, and make the par- 
ties pay you for it.“ But you go to work and kick the unfortu- 
nate Indian off and rob him of that which you promised him he 
should live upon, and beat him out of 7,500,000 acres of land, 
and you will not even give him a right to file his claim in the 
Court of Claims, to the end that it may be adjudicated in the 
same suit and at the same time. 

I want to tell you that it does seem to me to be peculiar that 
the unfortunate Indian has got into the position where he can 
not even present his claim to the Court of Claims, even when all 
the officers of the Department of the Interior have gone over 
the matter, after it has been fully presented to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and that committee has unanimously re- 
ported not that you give him anything, but that you simply 
authorize him to go into the Court of Claims and present his 
claim to that tribunal upon valid testimony, and that he might 
present his claim. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. RAKER,. I yield. ` 

Mr. GARD, In making the statement that the gentleman 
is making in criticism of the action of the House a little while 
ago, does the gentleman feel that this bill pending should be 
objected to? , 

Mr. RAKER. I am asking the question of the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Sruynorr], and he is a level headed, clear- 
minded gentleman, supporting here a bill relating to the Oregon 
(Klamath) Indians, which has received the sanction of this 
House. I was just wondering why it was you could provide a 
preference right to-day, and then when you bring a matter up 
for the purpose of giving a party—an Indian in California—a 
right to go into the Court of Claims, it should not even be con- 
sidered. I want to say to the gentleman from Oregon that I 
am in favor of his bill, and that I hope it will be enacted, but 
I can not help reverting to the fact that consideration was re- 
fused to the other bill, H. R. 12788, just objected to. I hope 
that the distinguished gentlemen who objected to the other bill 
will at least read the hearings and permit it to be considered 
by the House, so that it can go to the Court of Claims for ad- 
judication: 

The SPEAKER. 
this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the act approved 
June 9, 1916 (89 Stat. I., 218), revesting title in the United States 
to the jands formerly granted to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
remaining unsold suly, 1, 1918, and the act approved February 26, 


1919 (40 Stat. L., 1179), authorizing the United States to accept 
from the Southern Oregon Cp. a reconveyance of the lands granted to 
the State of Oregon by the act approved March 3, 1869, the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to sell the timber 
on lands classified and withdrawn as power-site lands, in such manner 
and at such times as he is now authorized to sell the timber from lands 
classified as timberlands: Provided, That if a valid claim for a pre- 
ferred right of homestead entry is shown to exist, in accordance with 
the terms of section 5 of said act of June 9, 1916, or a preference 
right of purchase or entry under section 8 of said act of February 26 
1919, thus visesified and withdrawn, it may be exercised 
therefor, as provided in section 2 hereof. 


Is there objection to the consideration of 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by 
striking out on page 2, line 5, after the word “entry,” the 
words “is shown to exist“ and to insert the same words at the 
end of line 8. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment ns pele A Mr. Maxx of Illinois: Page 2, line 5, after 
the word “entry,” s e out the words “is shown to exist” and 
insert the same words at the end of line 8, page 2. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed io. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of the act of Congress approved May 31. 
1918 (40 Stat. L., 893), “to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to exchange for lands in private ownership lands formerly em- 
braced in the grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co.,” as 
amended in section 4 of this act, shall, be extended to the lands recon- 
veyed to the United States under the term of said act of February 26, 
1919, and authorize the exchange of lands embraced therein in like 
manner and for the same purpose. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, in line 22, 
page 2, by striking out the figures “393” and inserting “ 593.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SINNOTT: Page 2, line 22, 
figures “393” and insert the figures “593.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was ugreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Stxnorv, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN COUNTIES IN NEW MEXICO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 8867) authorizing the State of New Mexico to 
apply the proceeds of the grant to said State of 1,000,000 acres 
of land made by section 7 of the enabling act, June 20, 1910, for 
the reimbursement of Grant County, Luna County, Hidalgo 
County, Santa Fe County, and the town of Silver City, N. Mex. 

“The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. HERNANDEZ] for a 
little explanation of this measure. It seems that there has been 
a House bill which was more comprehensive than the Senate 
bill, and now the Senate bill comes over yery much curtailed in 
language. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. According to the report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, this bill is similar to a bill introduced during 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, Its purport is the same. This is a 
bill to authorize the Legislature of New Mexico to pass upon 
this matter. The Federal Government does not assume any re- 
sponsibility whatever in making these payments. The money is 
now in the treasury of the State to meet the payments provided 
for in the bill. The amount involved is close to $300,000. It all 
comes from the proceeds of the sale, rental, and lease of the 
lands granted to the State by the enabling act of 1910. The 
bonds mentioned in the bill have already been validated by act 
of Congress of 1897. Payment of this interest by these counties 
had been stopped by an action in the United States court for the 
district of New Mexico because the enabling act does not men- 
tion that interest. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? * 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Under the enabling act we gave the 
State a million acres of land. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. For this purpose. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Not for this purpose, but for other 
purposes, and prescribed what the proceeds should be used for. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Yes; primarily for this purpose. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. “Well, I think not. If we now by 
legislation divert the proceeds of the land and allow the State 
to use the proceeds for the purpose indicated in this bill, will 
that be followed hereafter by some one from the State claiming 
that because we diverted the proceeds from what we originally 
intended therefore we ought to give the State more land? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Ob, no; not at all. 


strike out the 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I want to be very sure that that 
is definitely in the Recorp; and even if it were in the RECORD 
I would not trust it, if it were some of the States out there that 
are making claims. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. The original grant was made for the pur- 
pose of paying these bonds that had been validated by act of 
Congress of 1897. The bonds have been taken care of by the 
States by the issuance of other bonds in their place. The in- 
terest attached to the bonds has been paid. Everything has 
been settled except the interest that the counties had paid up 
to the time that the bonds were yalidated by the act of Congress. 
There will be no claims against the United States for this pur- 
pose. The money is now in the treasury of the States, and this 
bill authorizes the Legislature of the State of New Mexico to 
thrash out the matter and settle it once and forever, In any 
event, the remainder of this money derived from the sale, rental, 
and lease of these lands, when this matter is settled, will go 
into the general county funds of the State of New Mexico, 
where it belongs and where it was intended to go after this 
matter was settled. I hope there will be no objection to it, be- 
cause those counties are very much interested in having this 
matter settled by the next legislature in January. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, I read from the 
report, which seems to be made upon different letters from the 
Secretary of the Interior, one dated February 18, 1920, and one 
dated February 12, 1919. I see that there is a finding by the 
Secretary of the Interior that no payment was ever made by 
Santa Fe County, either of principal or interest, and that in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Interior there is no recommenda- 
tion of this sort of legislation, except such as may be said to 
exist inferentially by the language of Secretary Payne, the pres- 
ent Secretary, in which he says that he has no objection to 
interpose, provided it be shown to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee that this bill as passed by the Senate should be enacted 
into law. It does not so appeal to me, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. I ask that the bill may retain its place 
on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Mexico asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. GARD. I have no objection to that being the continuing 
order. Heretofore it has been the order that such bills take 
their place at the foot of the calendar, but I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. I think we ought to follow the custom and 
make the bill go to the foot of the calendar, unless some good 
reason to the contrary is shown. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the bill going to the 
foot of the calendar? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CERTAIN BUILDINGS AT WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bili (H. R. 13576) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
turn over to the Postmaster General without charge therefor a 
certain building, or buildings, now located at Watertown, N. Y. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? A 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I ask that the 
bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
in his discretion to turn over to the Postmaster General without charge 
therefor such buildings or parts thereof as may be desired by the 
Postmaster General and now located at Watertown, N. Y.; and the 
Postmaster General is hereby authorized to cause said buildings or 
parts thereof to be removed to Washington, D. C., and reassembled 
or reconstructed for the use of the Post Office Department on the tract 
of R the mail-equipment shops and which it proposes to 
pure 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] if there is any 
report from the War Department on this matter? A 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no formal report, but the Secretary, 
of War suggested to the Postmaster General that he had this 
building, which is constructed partly of steel and partly of 
glass and is assembled in sections, for which building the de- 
partment has no use, which he would be very glad to turn over 
to the Post Office Department for reerection as an equipment 
shop. 

I wish to say in this connection that in the last Post Office 
appropriation bill the sum of $25,700 was appropriated to buy 
a piece of land adjoining the present equipment shop, on which 
the department has had an option for three years, and that that 


1920. 


appropriation was made immediately available, and I understand 
that now the land has been purchased with the appropriation 
provided for, and if the Post Office Department can be given 
permission to accept this building and transport it and reerect 
it, it will give the department the facilities which it has long 
desired and needed and will make a very great saying to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Under what 
General bear the expense of taking 
moving it away? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know that any special authority is 
granted in this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mi 


authority will the Postmaster 
down the building and 


tht he not be held up on the ground that he 
has no authority to expend money unless the bill shall take 
care of it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think he stated that he has the means by 
which it can be done without a special appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it intended to take down but one building? 

Mr. MADDEN. A part of-a building or such parts as he 
may need. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The bill says buildings or parts thereof. He 
could clean off the whole reservation. 

Mr. MADDEN. All he wants is a part of the building that 
he may need. 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest that there had better be some au- 
thority in the bill for the Postmaster General to apply some 
of his funds toward the expense undertaken or he will not be 
able to remove it. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman wishes to offer an amend- 
ment probably it will be acceptable. 

Mr. HICKS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, how 
much did these buildings cost the Government in the first place? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know; they were munition build- 
ings, but there is no further use for them now. 

Mr. HICKS. Has the gentleman any information of how 
much it will cost to take them down, move them, and erect them 
in Washington? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, $50,000; and it would cost more than 
$250,000 to erect the building that we ought to have; so we 
are not only utilizing the material that might otherwise be 
destroyed or go to waste, but we are saving the Treasury 
$200,000, and at the same time furnishing facilities by which 
the equipment shop of the post-office service may be conducted 
on a much more economical basis than it is now being con- 
ducted. 

Mr. HICKS. That is the point I wanted to arrive at. From 
the statement of the gentleman from Illinois there will be a 
saving to the Government of the United States of practically 
$200,000 in money / 

Mr. MADDEN. Two hundred thousand dollars in money 
besides the saving that will be made by the economies that 
will be introduced by the enlarged facilities afforded by the 
building, : 

Mr. HICKS. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
incorporating in the bill an amendment on the line suggested 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MADDEN, They are going to tear the buildings down 
anyway, and all the Post Office Department wishes is to take 
such parts of buildings that are to be taken down as will be 
necessary for this building here for the Postal Service. The 
Secretary of War is not only agreeable but anxious that the 
Postmaster General may utilize the material and save the 
money to the Government. 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, the report says 
that the Secretary of War expressed a willingness to transfer 
without cost to the Post Office Department a building erected 
for war purposes at Watertown, N. Y. Was that in writing? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; my information comes entirely from 
the Postmaster General, who, after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of War, told me the facts of the case, and I am simply 
repeating them. 

Mr. GARD. The building at Watertown which they desire 
to knock down is a building capable of being’ knocked down 
and reassembled so that it could be used to advantage here. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a fabricated building made out of 
fabricated material put up in sections, and all you have to do 
is to take the sections down, put them on a Car, transport 
them, and refabricate them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the eonsideration of 
the bill? i 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows:“ 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, 
in his discretion, to turn over to the Postmaster General without 
charge therefor such buildings or porn thereof as may be desired by 
the Postmaster General and now located at Watertown, N. V.: and 
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the, Postmaster. General is hereby authorized to cause said buildings 
or parts thereof to be removed to Washington, D. C., and reassembled 
or reconstructed for the use of the Post Office Department on the tract 
of land adjoining the mail-equipment shops and which it proposes to 
purchase, 

The- SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. - 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mabpzx, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

GRANTING CERTAIN LANDS TO POCATELLO, IDAHO. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2528) to grant certain lands to the city of 
Pocatello, State of Idaho, for conserving and protecting the 
source of its water supply and as a municipal park site. 

F . Is there objection to the consideration of 

1e ? f 

Mr. GARD. Reserying the right to object, this particular bill 

seems to be one of a series of bills which the gentleman from 
Idaho has been ivtrodueing here under the guise of protecting 
the water supply. I think this is the third one on the calendar 
of this kind in the last two months. How many more such bills 
has the gentleman? 
. Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I have no other bill of this character 
on the calendar, but we may have other bills, because as our 
towns develop and the people are able to put in a water supply 
they naturally ask for legislation of this character, 

Mr. GARD. It is rather a careless form of legislative pro- 
cedure—by unanimous consent to take up these questions and 
grant 2,880 acres, as in this particular instance. Unless if can 
be shown positively that these grants are necessary for the 
protection of the water supply, I should object. Of course, I 
realize that a water supply is essential to every community, 
whether it is a city or a town; they must have good water, but 
there has been so many of these bills that it has become a regu- 
lar park parade of legislation for water-power protection. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is just as necessary to protect the 
water power of one town as another, and we have numerous 
towns developing in Idaho which require a water supply for 
domestic purposes, 

Mr. GARD. But this seems 
rived at. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, No; this bill was introduced in the 
last Congress, but did not get through the Senate in time 
enough to be considered in the House. 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will yield, the reason why 
this kind of legislation is necessary in these western States 
is because the Government owns the fee or title to this rugged 
land. 

We are not able to go to the private owners and purchase 
their lands. More than that, the land is of a rough character, 
is practically worthless, and we must have it to protect the 
watershed, The title necessarily is in the Government. I would 
say that this land has been inviting public settlement for many 
years. It is close to the city, but people do not want it, because 
for any kind of farming purposes it is practically valueless. 
A price of $10 an acre was fixed on the land along about 22 or 23 
years ago, when it was part of an Indian reservation. We then 
invited public settlement upon the payment of this amount per 
acre in addition to complying with the other proyisions of the 
law, but people would not take the land. It was then reduced 
to $2.50 an acre, and still people would not take the land. It is 
practically worthless, and yet as long as it is public land the 
city has no security in attempting to make any provisions look- 
ing to the keeping of it policed, to the keeping of it cleaned, to 
the keeping of people from hauling dead animals or refuse of 
one kind or another and putting it on the property. It is de- 
sirable that it be turned over to the city, so that the city can 
exercise the functions necessary in protecting its water supply. 

Mr. GARD. The city of Pocatello has no waterworks system 
at present? = 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, yes; it does have; and some years ago 
there was a tract of land granted to the city to protect its water 
supply, but at that time the city had a population of 5,000 
people and to-day it has a population of 15,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The present reservoir is located on the 
public land under the right-of-way law. It was located by the 
company that established the waterworks, but the city has re- 
cently purchased the waterworks from the private individual 
or corporation, and now it desires to build an additional reser- 
yoir to store more water because of the rapid increase in 
population. 

Mr. FRENCH. What I had in mind was that the land that 
had been granted to the city was for the watershed, not neces- 
sarily for the building of a reservoir, The city acquired from 
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the Government some lands some years ago, when it was only 
a city of about five or six thousand population. It is very essen- 
tial now, with a population of 15,000, that the city may have 
adequate protection and may preserve the health of the people. 
This is very vital. ; 

Mr. GARD. The gentlenian will tell me if I am mistaken in 
my statement of the situation. As I understand it, the city of 
Poeatello now has a municipally owned waterworks system? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is true; on a portion of this 
land; but the city desires to build an additional reservoir. 

Mr. GARD. It formerly was under the control of some pri- 
yate water corporation? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. That sold it to the city of Pocatello? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. There is and has been existing a reservoir 
for the storage of water for the supply of the people of this 
town? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 
over the public land. 

Mr. GARD. And now it is desired to have vested in the 
city as the owner, on the payment of $1.25 an acre, the 2,880 
acres for the conservation and protection of the source of the 
water supply and as a municipal park site. Do they want it 
for a water supply or for a park? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. They want it for a water supply, 
but the land will have to be fenced, and the city desires of 
course to protect the surrounding land and will no doubt plant 
some trees to protect the soil against erosion. 

Mr. GARD. How far is this place from the city of Poca- 
tello? 

Mr, SMITH of Idaho. About a mile and a half. It is up on 
the mountain top just at the left of the city as you go west- 
ward. 

Mr. GARD. 
pal park site? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Oh, no. 

Mr. GARD. Why not strike ont the provision that it is for 
a municipal park site? It is a mile and a half up the 
mountain side, and nobody but a mountain goat or an aero- 
plane can get to it. I suspect that they are long on park sites 
out there and short on people. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The reason that the words “for a 
municipal park” are placed there, as I say, is that the city 
desires to fence the land and improve it by the planting of 
trees and putting in grass to prevent erosion of the soil. 

Mr. GARD. They can do that all right. I am in favor of 
protecting the water system if it is necessary to be protected. 
The gentleman from Idaho knows more about it than I do, 
but we ought to understand what we are doing. If it is 
necessary to protect the water system by the purchase of this 
land, I am willing to have that done, but I do not like to 
have attached to it the provision that it is to be established 
as a municipal park site. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I do not think ‘there is any objec- 
tion to striking out those words. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman move to strike out those 
words? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Is the description of the land now in accord- 
ance with the request of the Secretary of the Interior, as con- 
tained in his letter of August 13, 1919? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes; it was checked over; and I shall 
oller an amendment to insert, after the word “State,” in line 
10, page 1, the words “ containing 2,880 acres,” so that there will 
be no doubt about the exact quantity of land desired. 

Mr. GARD, If the gentleman will offer that amendment, I 
have no objection. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he fs 
hereby, authorized and directed to convey to the eity of Pocatello, in 


Yes; under the right-of-way law 


It is not necessary that it be used for a munici- 


south, range 34 east, Boise meridian, in said county and State, upon 
the payment of $1.25 per acre for the 
hold said lands for the conservation and protection of the source of the 
water Supply of said city and as a munic That 
the t hereby made is, and patent issued thereunder shall be, subject 
to all legal rights heretofore acquired by any person or persons in or to 
the above-described premises or any. part thereof and now ex 

and by virtue of the laws of the United States: And rovided further, 


That there shall be reserved to the United States all oi „ coal, and other 
mineral deposi 
necessary use of the lands for extracting the same; 


ts that may be found in the lands so ted and all 
‘4 and that the lands 
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hereby authorized to be conveyed as hereinbefore set forth and all 
Portions thereof shall be held and used by or for the said grantee for 
the herein speci ; and if the said lands shall cease to be so 
u they shall revert to the United States, and this condition shall be 
issued under the terms of this act: And 


made of the land herein granted during the preceding calenda 
and conditions stated in thi 


t 
grant shall be held to be for eited, 


the proper court for the recovery of said lands. SETH HO. suit ta 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
range 34 east, Boise . 20 1 —. . daf. ee of 
of under section 2381, United states Revised Stukntes d: and dis 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by in- 
serting after the word “ State,” in line 10, page 1, the words 
“containing 2,880 acres.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: k 
Amendment by Mr. Smrru of Idaho: 
State,“ insert the words containing 2 

ae SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I mové to amend, on page 
1 8205 2, by striking out the words “and as a municipal park 

e.“ > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Page 2, line 2, strike out the 
words and as a municipal park site.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to conform to the bill: 

On motion ef Mr. SMITH of Idaho, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

NEZ PERCE NATIONAL FOREST, IDAHO. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 9028) to authorize the addition of 
certain lands of the Nez Perce National Forest, Idaho. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would be glad to have the gentleman sponsor for the bill tell 
the House the necessity for the enactment of it, and then I may 
ask indulgence for some questions relative to the report. 

Mr. FRENCH. When the forest-reserve policy was under- 
taken between 20 and 30 years ago the withdrawals were of a 
blanket character, and upon hasty examination certain sections 
here and there were omitted from the withdrawal. In some 
instances it was because it seemed mining activities justified it 
and other reasons operated to prevent lands from being in- 
cluded within the forest reserves in other parts. - Now, this 
particular land has an acreage of approximately one and one- 
half townships and it was not included in the forest-reserve 
withdrawal at the time the withdrawal was made that sur- 
rounds the land, because mining activities were quite keen and 
the people desired that the area should not be included. Well, 
the mining situation has rather cleared up and, more than that, 
mining may proceed within forest reserves, and the land now 
is a menace to the adjacent lands. 

I would say that this particular tract of land is entirely sur- 
rounded by forest reserve. Under the Interior Department, 
which department has charge of public lands, there is no sys- 
tematic forest fire supervision. Under the Agricultural De- 
partment, which has charge of the forest reserve land, there is 
a systematic fire patrol service. This little tract of land has no 
supervision whatever from the standpoint of the Government 
on the forest fire question. It is a menace to the surrounding 
timber belonging to the Government by reason of the fact that 
it is not cared for and supervised. It is felt that it should be 
included within the reserve, that the Forest Service could main- 
tain the patrols without any additional expense particularly, 
and supervise the area just as it supervises the area surround- 
ing it, and from the standpoint of economy and efficiency it 
should be done. It has been open for public settlement all these 
years and settlers have acquired little Jand and-that in itself 


Lage 1, line 10, af 
i 880 see ter the word 


1920. 
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is after all the final test in such a country as this that the Jands 
are not very much sought after for any kind of purpose. 

Mr. GARD. I am interested in the form of the bill since 

, I note in the report on pages 2 and 3 of Secretary Lane where 
he says under date of July 25, 1919: 

I am not advised as to the necessity of the proposed legislation, I 
have no definite information relative to the character of the lands; 
therefore I am not sufficiently informed concerning the advisability of 
reserving the lands for forest pw to make a specific recommenda- 
tion, but your attention is called to the report on said bill made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under date of June 30, 1919. 

The only reference I see to that report, which is not incInded 
in the present report, is that the last item in the report of the 
committee recites— 

The committee deems it unwise to enact a bill in the phraseology sug- 
gested by the Secretary of Agriculture, 

So I would be pleased to have the gentleman submit as to 
what was the report of the Secretary of Agriculture of the date 
of June 30, 1919, which evidently was adverse to the bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. I wonder if my colleague, who was on the 
committee, would call to mind the particular phraseology that 
the Agricultural Department suggested in reference to the 
Nez Perce Reserves? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The bill as introduced was identical 
with the bill suggested as I recall. 

Mr. FRENCH. I would say this—— 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The last report from the department 
was November 29, 1919. 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will notice page 1 of the bill 
he will see that the committee took notice of the position of the 
Secretary of the Interior by providing an amendment on lines 
4 and 5 to the effect that the withdrawals, or rather the inclu- 
sion, of the land within the national forests should be the finding 
of both the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. GARD. That is the committee amendment. That does 
not give what I ask. What I asked about is this. There was 
also in the report of the Secretary of the Interior the statement 
that there was a report of the Secretary of Agriculture under 
date of June 30, 1919. Now, nowhere in this present report is 
there any reference or incorporation of that report. Now, on 
the last page, page 4, there is a finding by the present committee 
that it deemed it unwise to enact the bill in the phraseology 
suggested by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The reason for that is this, that the 
Department of Agriculture is anxious to have these forest re- 
serves created and boundaries extended on their report entirely, 
and it has been the policy of the committee, following out the 
suggestion of the Secretary of the Interior, that these forest 
reserves should only have their boundaries widened after the 
Secretary of the Interior had been consulted. 

Mr. GARD. There ought to be some definite plan adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. We have got a definite plan and 

Mr. GARD. But here is evidence of the confusion between 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of the 
Interior. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is nothing new; that is confusion 
that has existed for the last 10 years. 

Mr. GARD. Possibly it has. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Because the public lands are under 
the Department of the Interior and the forest reserves are un- 
der the Department of Agriculture, and we have put on this 
amendment in order to force*them to get together and come to 
some conclusion as to these boundary lines. 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will notice the report, bottom 
of page 3 and top of page 4, he will see the identical language 
the Department of Agriculture suggested and the amendment 
that it would propose. The gentleman will see by looking over 
the language that it practically is the language in the bill with 
the exception that we have felt that both departments should be 
consulted in this matter rather than only one, and that latter 
idea has time and again been determined to be the attitude of 
the House, and I think largely on account of the gentleman from 
Ohio that both of these departments should be consulted. 

Mr. GARD. I simply desire to know what was the agreed- 
upon procedure, so that we might have a form which we could 
follow. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is the procedure agreed upon, so far as 
the principle is concerned. 

Mr. GARD. Is there any protection in the bill? If there is, 
I see none. The bill is very short. Regarding that which is 
stated in the memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho 
in the second paragraph, where they say that, Whereas said 
area is rich in timber, water power, minerals, forage, and game, 
and practically devoid of land having any possible agricultural 
value,” is there sufficient protection of the Government in the 
bill as it is framed in the mineral resources of the land? 


` Mr. FRENCH. The bill, if it shall pass, will bring the land 
then under the general laws relating to the forest control of 
mineral lands or mineral lands within forest reserves. Oh, yes; 
that is fully taken care of by the general law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LONGWORTH). 
objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
for amendment. 8 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That g Jands within the following-described 
areas found by the Secretary of Agriculture to be chiefly valuable for 
the production of timber or the protection of stream flow may be in- 
cluded within and made a rt of the Nezperce National Forest b 
8 of the Presiden? 1 said lands to be thereafter subject to all 

ws affecting national forests: 

North half of township 26 north, range 6 east; the south half of 
township 27 north, range 6 east; the southwest quarter of township 27 
north, range 7 east; and the northwest quarter of township 26 north, 
range 7 east, Boise meridian. : 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


On 1, line 4, 5 * 

“and Beeretucy of „ ee e 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out from line 7 
the word “Nezperce” and insert the words “Nez Perce.” I 
assume that that is the correct spelling, for I notice that in the 
memorial of the State of Idaho, which was sent to Congress, it 
was so spelled. My recollection is that in the Agricultural bill 
it is carried with the same spelling. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Idaho if that is the proper way? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think that touching this particular forest 
reserve and its name the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is well made, and although the name is spelled 
both ways, I think his suggestion for this forest reserve is the 
correct spelling. There is a town in Idaho by the same nanie 
which is spelled exactly as it was spelled in the bill as I intro- 
duced it. The name is spelled in two ways. However, I notice 
the letter from the department, and the department refers to 
the spelling in the same way that the gentleman suggests. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsHk 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH : Page 1, line 7, strike out “ Nez- 
perce ” and insert in lieu thereof Nez Perce.” 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, in the Postal Guide the 
word “ Nezperce” is spelled as in the bill, as it is the policy 
of the Post Office Department to consolidate names of towns 
where two words or three occur and run them all together. 
But I think, in view of the fact that the Department of the In- 
terior and the Department of Agriculture refer to the name as 
suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts, that his amend- 
ment should be accepted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the title be amended 
in accordance with the text. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent that the title be amended in 
accordance with the text. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. FRENCH, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


Is there 


SIERRA NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2789) for the consolidation of forest lands in 
the Sierra National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr, GARD. Reserving the right to object, I note from the 
phraseology of this bill that it may be open to the objection that 
the gentleman who had charge of the last bill said had been 
removed when they included the Secretary of the Interior in 
the matter of the policy of these forest reseryes and public 
lands now in forests. 
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The present bill which the gentleman from California [Mrt 
BARBOUR] has—S. 2789—provides that if, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, these lands are desirable for exchange, 
and so forth. Is it the gentleman's idea also that the Secretary 
of the Interior should have some supervisory interest in matters 
of this kind? 

Mr. BARBOUR. They are national-forest lands, and for that 
reason would come under the Department of Agriculture and the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture. Of course, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, as I understand the procedure, would 
accept title on behalf of the Government. But as to the value 
of the land to be exchanged and the determination of the ques- 
tion as to whether it would be for the best interests of the 
general public, that is left to the Secretary of Agriculture, be- 
cause it is forest-reserve land and would come under his juris- 
diction. 

Mr. GARD. What is the difference between this bill that we 
now have before us and the bill affecting the use of the land in 
a former Indian reservation that we have just passed? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will state to the gentleman from Ohio 
that the lands that are affected by this bill are in isolated tracts, 
privately owned, the title to which was acquired prior to the 
establishment of the national forest reserves. These lands lie 
within the national forests, and it is desired by the Department 
of Agriculture to consolidate the national forest areas, For 
that reason it asks the authority and power to make exchanges 
in order to consolidate these areas in the Sierra National Forest. 

Mr. GARD. Is there any limitation of the power of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make these transfers or trades, as they 
may be called? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. In this bill he is limited to accepting 
title to lands in the Sierra National Forest. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman will pardon me again, but how 
large a scope of territory does that include? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I could not state offhand the number of 
acres, but it is quite a good-sized area. I suppose that probably, 
at a rough estimate, there would be a million and a half or two 
million acres; possibly not that much. 

Mr. GARD. How much private land is there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Secretary of Agriculture in his re- 
port does not state. He simply refers to the fact that there 
exists these small isolated tracts, which were acquired by the 
owners prior to the establishment of the national forest policy. 
They are in small areas. It is for the purpose of assisting in 
the administration of the forest reserve by facilitating enforce- 
ment of the fire-prevention regulations and the utilization of 
the grazing facilities that the Secretary desires that the lands 
should be consolidated into one compact tract. 

Mr. GARD. Is it the purpose of this bill to make more 
compact the territory of the Sierra National Forest, and to 
take in small parcels of land now privately owned in exchange, 
by the giving of other parcels of land to the persons now own- 
ing the private tracts? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. Under the language of the bill the 
Secretary of Agriculture could exchange lands in any national 
forest in the State of California for these tracts that are 
inside the present boundaries of the Sierra National Forest. 

Mr. GARD. Under this bill he is not limited to exchanging 
lands within the Sierra National Forest. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Do you refer to the lands which shall be 
given in exchange? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; the lands to be given in exchange. The 
only limitation is that they must be lands within the national 
forests in California. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; that is the only limitation. 

Mr. GARD. As may be determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is the only limitation placed upon the 
exchange of the lands. This bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary to give in exchange for the Sierra Forest lands tracts of 
equal value within any national forest in California. 

Mr. GARD. Is it necessary, in the gentleman's opinion, to 
include the Secretary of the Interior in that supervisory con- 
trol, or should it be entirely vested in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not think it is necessary to include the 
Secretary of the Interior, because, as I said before, the na- 
tional forests are exclusively under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and this bill gives authority and power to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to determine the value of the 
lands to be exchanged and also the question of public policy. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to pass upon all 
questions connected with these exchanges, and the only lands 
affected are those that are directly under his control and juris- 
diction. 


Mr, JUUL. 
question, 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JUUL. This grants rather broad powers to an executive 
officer. I want to ask the gentleman to what extent does he 
think it would injure his bill if the words in line 9 were changed 
from “equal value” to “equal acreage”? Under this bill he 
might trade 1 acre for 100 acres, or he might trade a thousand 
acres for half an acre. 

Mr. BARBOUR, Yes; but the matter which will determine 
the advisability of the trade will be the value. You may have 
in one place a thousand acres of land that are not as valuable 
as 10 acres in another place, and in considering this matter we 
have found that you can not measure the comparative value of 
land in these exchanges by the area. The only practical way 
to make the exchange is upon a basis of the value of the land. 

Mr. JUUL. How do you propose to arrive at the valuation? 
You say in the bill that the Secretary of Agriculture may ex- 
change lands of equal value. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Les. 2 

Mr. JUUL. Under your bill he may take a thousand acres of 
the public domain and swap them for one acre if he wants to. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It must be of equal value. 

Mr. JUUL. Who passes on that question? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Secretary of Agriculture, under the 
usual method of determining the value of forest areas. 

Mr. JUUL. What is the method used for arriving at equal 
values? Here is a tract containing, let us say, some of your 
giant trees out there and now it is proposed to swap 10 or 100 
or 1,000 acres. 

Mr. BARBOUR. There are no giant trees in this area. 

Mr. JUUL. I mention that just by way of illustration. 

Mr. BARBOUR. There are experts connected with the De- 
partment of Agriculture who can go through these forest areas 
and tell you within a few dollars the value of the standing 
timber. As to grazing land, the value of that is very readily 
determined by the value of adjacent grazing land. 

Mr. JUUL. You put a financial value on the land which you 
are going to trade? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. And then put another financial value on the 
land which is to be taken in exchange? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. It will be a question of swapping dollars for 
dollars? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; at 100 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. JUUL. I think it is pretty risky business. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Reserving the right to object, this land 
that is to be exchanged is now under the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as being in the forest reserves. You are not going to take 
other public land, except that in the forest reserve, to exchange 
for these lands? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is all. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What advantage will the Government gain 
by exchanging for these parcels in order to make compact the 
forest reserves in the Sierra National Forest if it permits the 
lands of other reservations to be taken? Will they reserve the 
lands in compact form, or will they allow the exchange of scat- 
tered lands? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Oh, no; they will not do that. As I am in- 
formed, and also know the fact to be, in some of the forest 
areas in the United States there-are lands down around the 
borders on the lower levels that are really not forest areas at 
all, but they have been included within the boundaries of our 
national forests. Now, those lands can be exchanged, 7 

Mr. McKEOWN. And not break up the forests? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not break up the regularity of the bound- 
ary. There may be scattered timberlands on the border of 
these forest areas that can also be readily exchanged without 
breaking up the regularity and uniformity of the tract. 

Mr. GARD. And the reason that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is not included is because this is all under the exclusive 
control of the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. BARBOUR. All exclusively under the control of the 
Seeretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. GARD. Further reserving the right to object, I note 
from the report and the hearings on the bill that the accept- 
ance of this land must be by the Secretary of the Interior, 
whereas the determination of public interest to be benefited 
thereby is vested entirely in the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. The report also says “in making such exchange 
for national forest land or timber given shall not exceed the 
equal value of land within the Sierra National Forest which 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to accept as such 


I desire to ask the gentleman from California a 


yalue may be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture.” It 
would seem to me that the way you have provided for legal 
acceptance by the Secretary of the Interior that surely he should 
have equal voice with the Secretary of Agriculture in deter- 
mining whether it would be for the public benefit. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The reason for that provision is purely a 
technical one. The Department of the Interior is the depart- 
ment which has jurisdiction of the title of all public lands in 
the United States. It is for that reason that the Secretary of 
the Interior is mentioned in the bill as the one to accept title. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly. 

Mr.. TAYLOR of Colorado. Secretary Lane, in his report, 
says that if the passage of the bill is deemed advisable by Con- 
gress he would suggest that it be plainly indicated that the 
exchange is purely within the discretion of the Government and 
that therefore there be inserted after the word “ authorized,” in 
lines 3 and 4, page 1, the words “in his discretion.” 

Now, I may say that in nearly all the bills of this kind that 
clause has been inserted. I feel that the bill will not be harmed, 
and that the departments will work harmoniously together, and 
that the gentleman ought to be willing to adopt the suggestion 
of the Secretary of the Interior and amend the bill by inserting 
the words “in his discretion.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. ‘That amendment is acceptable. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If that goes in, I do not see that 
there can be any objection to the bill, and it makes it in har- 
mony with the other bills of this kind. 

Mr. GARD. If that language goes in—and I think it should 
will it be necessary to include after the words “Secretary of 
Agriculture,” in line 6, the words “Secretary of the Interior?” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. 

Mr. GARD, The gentleman from California will offer - the 
amendment as suggested by the gentleman from Colorado, fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; I am perfectly willing to offer it. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. As I understand the purpose of 
the gentleman from California, the purpose is to exchange these 
lands for such lands as are suited to agriculture. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not necessarily. I mentioned agriculture in 
connection with other purposes to which the land given in ex- 
change might be put. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Would it not be best to include in 
your bill an amendment which would keep in control of the 
Government those lands suitable only for timber culture? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is the purpose of the bill, but I 
would not want to include an amendment to that effect. There 
might—and probably will—be lands suitable for forest purposes 
which would be received in exchange for agricultural lands, 
but I do not think it would be wise to limit in this bill the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture or the Secretary of 
the Interior. The character of the land varies, as the gentleman 
knows; some is rocky, some is forest land, and there is some 


meadowland. There are many kinds of land in our forest 
reserves 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. How many acres will be affected 
by this bill? 


Mr. BARBOUR. I can not give the gentleman the exact 
acreage, but I can assure the gentleman that thera will not 
be a large acreage, for the reason that these lands lie in Iso- 
lated tracts and are privately owned. ‘They are in tracts of 
40 acres or 160 acres, and were acquired under the homestead 
laws prior to the establishment of the national forest reserve. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. I notice that the bill confines the 
land within the Sierra National Forest in California. What is 
the purpose of confining it exclusively to California? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The lands that are to be given in ex- 
change? : 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Yes. 8 

Mr. BARBOUR. All the land to be acquired under this bill 
is in the Sierra National Forest. The land that will be or can 
be given in exchange is land in the Sierra or other national 
forests in California, which, in the discretion of the Secretary, 
it is advisable to exchange. 

Mr, EVANS of Nebraska. What is there in the bill which 
prevents the Secretary from buying pieces of land, the lands in 
other forests, and creating the condition which exists now? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The provisions of the bill would prevent 
that. The purpose of the department is to consolidate these 
forest areas. They might trade a piece of land on the outskirts 
of another forest reserve, but they would not go into the in- 
terior. 
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Will the gentleman yield for me 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
to make another suggestion? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Certainly. 5 à 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I may say that we have bills, 
some of which have passed the Senate and are now before the 
Public Lands Committee, providing for a general exchange of 
lands throughout all the forest reserves of the whole United 
States. We have never been able yet to pass a general bill of 
that kind. Various members have always opposed it, and 
thereby compelled us to pass individual local bills of this kind, 
which is entirely illogical and unnecessary. If we had a general 
law making general provisions for the exchange of ali these 
lands we would avoid a lot of these little local bills. But we 
never could get unanimous consent, and we are compelled to 
do this piecemeal legislation in this way because this House 
has never seen fit to enact a general law on the subject, al- 
though, as I say, some such bills have gone through the Senate. 

Mr. RAKER. Objection was made this morning to a bill 
which avoided piecemeal legislation. I had a bill which sought 
to consolidate matters all in one bill and objection was made 
to it, and now objection is made to this bill because it relates 
to one forest. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to ask the gentleman from California a question. Would 
the gentleman from California, if censent is granted—and I 
do not mean to put this as a condition to my consent—would the 
gentleman consent to an amendment in line 19, page 2, some- 
thing like this: Provided the Secretary of Agriculture shall, after 
each exchange of land as provided for in this act, send a report 
to Congress showing in detail the acreage conveyed and the 
acreage received in exchange therefor. That would simply be 
placing on the Secretary of Agriculture the responsibility for 
having made the trade and have him make his report to 
Congress. x 

Mr. BARBOUR. I understand that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture reports on all of those matters, anyway, but the objec- 
tion to the gentleman's proposed amendment would be. that 
if he made a small exchange of 5 or 10 acres he would imme- 
diately have to report to Congress, and Congress would not 
want to be bothered with those details. 

Mr. JUUL. Then he could just dictate a letter to the Con- 
gress setting forth that he had conveyed a portion of the 
southeast quarter of section so and so in return for a portion 
of the northwest quarter of some other section. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That may be true, but I think it is quite 
unnecessary. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection and shall 
offer an amendment when the time comes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 2 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the isan of the Interior be, and hereby 
is, authorized to accept on behalf o e United States title to any lands 
within the Sierra National 5 aie. if in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the public interests will be benefited thereb and 
me lands are chiefy valuable for national-forest purposes, and ex- 

ais eee TPA N not to exceed an equal value of such national- 

r or ble certificates for 8 within the 

33 forests in „ as may be determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and in N relative values or the lands or 
timber to be exchanged, considera shall be given to any reservations 
which either party may make of timber, —— or easements. Such 
assi ble certificates ar timber shall be issued under the authority 
5 Agriculture, shall be for the agreed value of lands 
acquired, and 1 be acceptable only at their face value when accom- 
penyin bids for the purchase of national-forest timber or — payment 


or national-forest timber in California when purchased under existin 


laws and regulations. Timber given in such exchanges shall be cut an 


removed 
and under the direction and su accordance with the 

requirements of the Secretary o Lands conveyed to the 
United States under this act shall, upon acceptance of title, become a 
part of the Sierra National Forest. 


With the following committee amendments: 
Page 2, line 1, after the word “timber,” strike out the words “or 
aeciguabte certificates for timber.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
ie Clerk read as follows: 


ge 2, line 3, after are oe “agriculture,” strike out the remainder 
of mse line and lines 4 4, T 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, down to and including 
the word “regulations on A 1 3. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 


9 and in 


The question is on agreeing to 


er the laws and regulations relating to the national forests, 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, suggested by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR} : 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “authorized,” insert the’ words “in 
his discretion.” * 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARBOUR: Page 1, line 4, after the word 
authorized,“ insert the words “in his discretion.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The afnendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

7 Amendment offered by Mr. Juvu: Page 2, line 19, after the word 
“ forest,” insert: “ Provided, That the tary of Agriculture shall, 
after each exchange of land, as provided for in this act, send a report 
to the Congress showing in detail the acreage conveyed and acreage 
received in exchange therefor.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane. The bill simply provides 
for the exchanging of these forest areas and provides the 
manner in which the exchange shall be made. This amend- 
ment would seem to direct the action of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and direct him in the administration of his depart- 
ment. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California 
can not get rid of my amendment in that manner. Here is a 
bill granting to the Secretary of Agriculture the power to 
trade lands owned by the United States. My amendment 
simply provides that when the Secretary has made the trade 
for the United States he shall report to the Congress what he 
has done. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. In just a moment. Before I go any further 
I want to raise the point of order that there is no quorum 


present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
The Chair will count. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to congratu- 
late the distinguished gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BARBOUR, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RIGHTS OF WAY FOR PUBLIC-ROAD PURPOSES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9825) authorizing any land-grant railroad 
company, or its successors, to convey for public-road purposes 
certain parts of its right of way. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any land-grant railroad company, or any of 
its successors or assigns, is hereby authorized to convey to any State, 
county, or municipality any portion of its right of way, to be used as 
a public highway or street: Provided, That no such conveyance shall 
have the effect to diminish the — * of way of said railroad company to 


a less width than 50 feet on each side of the center of the main track 
of the railroad as now established and maintained. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That all railroad companies to which grants for rights of way 
through the public lands haye been made by Congress, or their suc- 
cessors in interest or assigns, are hereby authorized to convey to any 
State, county, or municipality any portion of such right of way to be 
used as a public highway or street: Provided, That no such convey- 
ance shall have the effect to diminish the right of way of such — 
road company to a less width than 50 feet on each side of the center 
of the main tract of the railroad as now established and maintained.” 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 2, line 9, in the committee amendment, strike 
“out the word “tract” and insert the word “ track.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARBOUR: Page 2. line 9, amend the 
5 . out the word “ tract“ and inserting 

an SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

-Amendment offered by Mr. BARBOUR : r 
period, insert a colon, anà add: “ ee e That ie tiene 
that any such railroad company and the appropriate public authorities 
fail to agree on a mutually satisfactory basis of compenstion for any 
Beaune tee anise under tee ee oe eminent tees eit ee 
which such Jand is situated.” E 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that this 
amendment is offered at the request of the California State 
Highway Commission. I have a telegram from the commission, 
and I also was interviewed by one of their engineers about a 
week ago. He stated to me that there are about 40 miles of 
the State highways in California that are on railroad rights of 
way under revocable licenses granted by the railroads companies 
to the public authorities. These licenses can be revoked at any 
time. 

It has been suggested by the State Highway Commission and 
their representative that this amendment would be desirable 
for the reason that if in the future the railroad company 
should decline to convey any of these rights of way or grant 
permits for their use, then the proper State, county, or munici- 
pal authorities could go into court and condemn such rights of 
way under the law of eminent domain of the State in which 
such land is situated. They do not anticipate any difficulty of 
that kind. Their relations have been harmonious up to the 
present time, but it is simply a precautionary measure. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What have we to do with the au- 
thority of the State to condemn under the power of eminent 
domain? The State controls that within its own boundaries, 
and the National Government, in my opinion, can neither give 
nor take away the power of the State to take property under 
the right of eminent domain. I doubt the advisability of Con- 
gress undertaking to confer upon the State of California or the 
local authorities power to condemn what may be public lands 
granted the railroads under the power of eminent domain, when 
the State has that authority, if it wishes to exercise it, and we 
have not got it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will state to the gentleman that it has 
occurred to me 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Of course, the purpose of asking for 
the amendment is not the purpose of the gentleman, I take it; 
but it is probably the purpose of some one connected with the 
highway commission to hold a club over the railroads, and en- 
deavor to force them to accept a settlement which the commis- 
sion proposes. While it may be right, we have not the power to 
say whether the State shall condemn railroad land; that is for 
the State to determine. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If the gentleman will yield, I will state 
I had not considered it in that connection. This amendment 
was suggested to me, and I have offered it; and it seems to 
me that if we authorize them to convey the land as provided 
in this bill, then the conferring of the additional right of emi- 
nent domain would follow. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think the courts have held, as to these 
rights of way granted to railroads, that they can not be alien- 
ated in any way, either under the right of eminent domain or 
by adverse user. And the courts have held so in the Northern 
Pacific Railroad cases; so before any right could be granted to 
a third party in that right of way they would have to get the 
consent of Co 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I see this bill does not affect 
the property of the railroad company, except where they have 
rights of way through public land; still, if the railroad has 
acquired a right of way through the public lands, I do not 
know whether we ought to permit the State to come along and 
condemn that for something else or not. I doubt that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That would contemplate payment to the 
railroad of the actual value of the land? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes; but we have not given these 
rights of way to the railroad companies for the purpose of 
sale. The Government gave the railroad company in certain 
cases the right of way through the public domain not for the 
purpose of selling it to somebody. I think it ought to receive 
more consideration f 
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Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield for a 
brief question? Does not the gentleman think that if we insert 
simply between lines 1 and 4 “ without compensation ” that that 
would then merely permit the railroad company to convey to 
the State without sale? : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is practically what this bill does 
now; but that does not cover the case suggested by the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman will permit a 
suggestion, the Union Pacific Railroad Co. for practically a 
thousand miles has 400 feet right of way, and in some cases, 
where they go through a narrow valley or over a mountain, 
there is no other way to get a right of way for a wagon road 
except over these rights of way, and that is entirely more than 
they have had any use for; and the Federal highway good roads 
bill will not spend money and they will not cooperate with the 
State in spending money on these public lands. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Committee on the Public Lands 
has just reported a bill providing where any of these rights of 
way are given up that the land shall go to the owner of the prop- 
erty on each side. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That bill has not passed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no; but it has been reported. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me say that bill does not go 
a quarter far enough. It does not provide, it seems to me, for 
any system that is workable. However, I have not made any 
opposition to it, but IT may state the bill we have reported out is 
‘not going to get anywhere or accomplish anything, I am afraid. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I do not know how many bills 
the Committee on the Public Lands has on this calendar, but 
there are a great many. I hope they will accomplish something 
if they are passed, but at times I think it would be wiser if they 
reported fewer bills and gave those they did report out more 
careful consideration. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This bill does not intend to interfere with 
the railroad company’s right of way, because it expressly re- 
serves to the railroad company a right of way of 100 feet, or 
50 feet on each side of the center of the main track. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That would not apply to the gentle- 
man’s amendment? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. But some of these rights of way are 
200 or more feet. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The amendment says they may con- 
demn the whole right of way as far as the track. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration of the 
bill, 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I suggest it is too 
late; the bill is now under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is now being considered by the 
House, and the question is on the amendment. . 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I make the point o 
order that the amendment is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.. MANN of Illinois. The bill relates to the conveyance of 
public land by the railroad company, and the amendment is 
to give the State authority to condemn it under the right of 
eminent domain. It is not a germane amendment. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, a question, please. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JUUL. Does my objection to the consideration of the 
bill come too late? 

The SPEAKER. It does. The House had already acted. 
The Chair thinks the point of order is well taken. As the 
Chair understands the bill, the bill simply provides that the 
railroad company shall make condemnation. The amendment, 
as the Chair understands it, is that in the event such railroad 
company can not agree as to compensation, the property may be 
acquired by eminent domain. The Chair does not think that 
is within the purpose of the bill, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
in accordance with the text. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Evans of Montana, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LIX——407 


— 


TARGHEE NATIONAL FOREST. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10434) to add certain lands to the Targhee 
National Forest. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I have not had 
an opportunity to examine the bill carefully. Did the com- 
mittee follow the suggestion of the Secretary of the Interior 
and amend the bill as recommended? ; 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; with the exception that the last two 
lines of the bill are retained, which are: 

Provided, That this shall not affect any existing valid adverse claim 
hereto initiated. 

Other than that the amendment was adopted in the language 
recommended. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Excepting that we inserted the 
words “with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior,” 
in accordance with the policy adopted by the committee that 
both departments should be consulted when it is proposed to 
place lands in forest reserves, 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; I overlooked that. 

Mr. WALSH. You have made it conform to the bill that we 
just passed with reference to the Nez Perce National Forest? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; with the exception that the phrase- 
ology is a little bit different. But the spirit of it is exactly 
the same. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it any broader in scope than the other bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no. The spirit of the two bills is exactly 
alike. 

Mr. WALSH. The spirit of the bills may be the same, but 
does the phraseology fail to provide for the necessary protec- 
tion to the interests of the Government? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not at all. In the bill under consideration, 
on page 2, line 2, it says that the lands may be included within 
a national forest upon finding of the Agriculture Department, 
“with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior.” In the 
other bill, as I recall it, it provided that when found satisfac- 
tory “by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” I say the phraseology is a little bit different, 
but the meaning is exactly the same. 

Mr. WALSH. How long has it been since it required legis- 
lation of this sort? I thought the President would do this 
by proclamation. 

Mr. FRENCH. About 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. There are only two or three States 
where the department has the authority under the general law 
to create forest reserves or extend the boundaries. About 10 
years ago a law was passed that no additional forest reserves 
should be created or forest boundaries extended without the 
consent of Congress. The President may curtail the boundaries, 
but he can not extend them without legislation, excepting in a 
few States. 

Mr. WALSH. That was one of the results of the Ballinger 
controversy, was it not? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; I do not so understand. It was the 
result of a great deal of antagonism to the forest-reserve policy 
15 years ago. It was a new policy, and the forest administra- 
tion had not understood the wishes of the people, and the 
people did not articulate thoroughly with the forest policy, and 
there was a good deal of bitter feeling in the West on account 
of the extension of the forest reserves. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection to this bill. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill what 
per cent of this land, if any, would be suitable for agriculture? 

Mr. FRENCH. You might say that the whole of it is worth- 
less for agricultural purposes, with the possible exception of 
grazing. It lies to the south side of the Bitterroot range of 
mountains and extends right to the crest of the mountains, 
and, as the gentleman can see, the total acreage is approxi- 
mately two and one-half townships, so that there would be very 
little land that could possibly extend down into the valley 
enough to be valuable for any kind of agricultural use. As a 
matter of fact, it is not useful except for grazing purposes. 

Mr. PARRISH. I understand this would include 46,000 
acres? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. If this land is not included in the national 
forests, would it be likely that it would be filed on by the 
farmers and settlers that would go into that country? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think the lands that are available for any 
satisfactory farming use have all been filed on, and there is 
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very keen competition for all lands of that character. These 
lands have been inviting, as you might say, public settlement 
all these years. No one has filed on an acre of it, so far as 
T am aware, and if so, it is provided that the settler’s interest 
may be taken care of. But they are essentially lands that are 
not fit for acquiring title to for agricultural character on ac- 
count of their rugged, moutainous character. 

Mr. PARRISH. In case this land is included in the park, 
how much expense does that entail on the Federal Government? 
Are they not a source of expense to the Government when they 
are put into a park? 

Mr. FRENCH. On the contrary, the forest reserves are a 
source of profit to the Government. That profit is derived in 
part from the sale of timber and in part from moneys received 
from the leasing of the lands for grazing purposes. 7 

Mr. PARRISH. I understand they get money for the grazing. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. Last year the profit was in excess of 
$2,000,000 from grazing. 

Mr. PARRISH. Which would yield to the Government the 
greatest income on the land, to seal it up in these parks or 
forest reserves and hold it and let the Government get the 
benefit of the grazing rentals or leave it open for the public 
to file on, taking into consideration the expenses incurred in 
the care and maintenance of the national forests? 

Mr. FRENCH. Unquestionably to include it within the na- 
tional forests, because I think these lands are not available for 
any kind of farming purposes other than grazing. 

Mr. PARRISH. Is it because of insufficient rainfall? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; on account of their high, rugged, moun- 
tainous character. As I said, they extend to the very peak of 
the Bitterroot Mountains. 

Mr. PARRISH. How much land is there now in the national 
forest reserves in the State of Idaho? 

Mr. FRENCH. Does the gentleman mean what is the area? 

Mr. PARRISH. Yes; how many acres? 

Mr. FRENCH. Stating it not in acres, but in area of the 
State, I would say approximately 30 per cent of the State is 
within national forests. 

Mr. PARRISH. I just wanted to get that information. I 
did not intend to object. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to have from the gentleman from Idaho a state- 
ment concerning the proviso at the bottom of page 2: 

Provided, That this shall not affect any existing valid adverse 
claim heretofore initiated. 

How many privately established claims are there now in 
this tract? . 

Mr..FRENCH. I am not aware that there is one, but the 
gentleman will understand that sometimes claims may be 
initiated of which the department is not aware until some 
weeks later. The entries are made in the local land office, 
and sometimes mining entries are initiated through local 
offices in the counties, but the department here will not be 
advised of them until some time later. I do not think the 
language is essential, because I think we could not take 
away from the settlers anything that belongs to them. Never- 
theless, since the phrase was used in the bill as submitted to 
me, I did not change it, and the committee did not change it. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? $ 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. I hope the gentleman will revise his state- 
ment as to the effect of the bill, because they have held, in all 
the decisions setting aside these forest reserves, that home- 
steads and desert-land claims and other claims can not be con- 
summated if the department desires to prevent it. 

Mr. FRENCH. If that is true, it is worse than I thought 
it was, and the language ought to be in the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly it ought to be in the bill. By all 
means it should not be left out. 

Mr. GARD. I am not complaining of the language. What I 
was trying to get at was as to whether there had been any 
claims established within the limits of Targhee National Park 
by persons now living on them or operating on them? 

Mr. FRENCH. I doubt if there are any such claims at all. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. FRENCH. No. A right of that kind might have been 
initiated this morning at the local land office, and the depart- 
ment here would not be advised of it until sometime later, 

Mr. GARD. Is there no visible, physical evidence of the 


establishment of a claim, so that one can see it? 

Mr. FRENCH. Why, certainly. 

Mr. GARD. How many of these are there? 

Mr. FRENCH. I would not have any means of knowing that 
right now, and the department does not know of any of these 
claims. This is one of those catch-all phrases that is always 


inserted in these bills when we think there is a chance of land 
being acquired by private ownership, in order to protect rights 
which may have been initiated. 

Mr. GARD. I am interested in this phase of the matter: 
There is a possibility of people owning lands adjacent to these 
forest reserves desiring the extension of the forest reserves, be- 
cause that pactically amounts to permissive use to those owning 
and occupying the adjoining lands of the forest reserves for 
their own purposes without any compensation. 

Mr. FRENCH. No; on the contrary, I would say that at the 
present time, the lands being public lands, the settlers have the 
unlimited use of those lands for grazing purposes without pay- 
ing any fees. 

Mr. GARD. Yes; but subject, of course, to the purchase of 
the land by some one. 

Mr. FRENCH. No; the lands are not subject to purchase. 
ber may be dcquired in certain ways under the public-land 


WS. 

Mr. WELLING. Homesteaded. 

Mr. FRENCH. But only isolated tracts could be purchased, 
and these lands would not come within the description of iso- 
lated tracts. 

Mr. GARD. But they may be acquired under the provisions 
of the homestead law? > 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; that is true. - i 

Mr. GARD. But when they become a part of the national 
forests that proposition is, of course, eliminated. 

Mr. FRENCH. Not altogether, for the reason that the law 
provides that lands available for agricultural purposes within 
forest reserves may be acquired. The burden of proof, how- 
ever, is on the entryman, and not always then does the depart- 
ment recognize the entry. It has it within its discretion to 
approve or disapprove of the application. 

Mr. JUUL. If the gentleman from Ohio has finished, I de- 
sire to ask the gentleman from Idaho a question. 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. To what extent will the nationalization of this 
forest mountain land interfere with the educational system out 
in that country? Suppose in the immediate vicinity there are 
high schools. Will the nationalization of this forest land de- 
prive the neighboring tax-leving body of the power to levy the 
taxes essential to the carrying on of educational matters? 

Mr. FRENCH. No, not at all. These lands to-day can not 
be taxed. 

Mr. JUUL. Let me make clear what I mean. Suppose you 
take half a township and place it in the forest reserve. The 
remaining half of the township is in private ownership and is 
subject to taxation. To what extent would the taking of the 
half of the township and placing it in the forest reserve increase 
the amount of money which the citizens in the remaining part 
of that township would have to pay? 

Mr. FRENCH. Of course, if the lands that were taken were 
taxable lands, it would diminish the tax receipts; but here is a 
case where the lands are not subject to taxation at the present 
time, because they now belong to the Federal Government. 

Mr. JUUL. I understand that; but if it is possible to settle 
them, and if they were settled, they would pay taxes. You 
now propose to nationalize a portion of these lands. The set- 
tlers upon those lands would have to pay their share of taxes, 
would they not? 

Mr. WELLING. If they were lands suitable for settlement, 
the gentleman would not want them included in the forest re- 
serves. 

; 1 If they were used as grazing lands they would be 
axable. 

Mr. WELLING. No; not if they were public lands. 

Mr. JUUL. You could not settle them, and the people who 
owned the remaining portions of the township would have to 
bear the burden. j 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will yield, the way that 
question is working out is that a certain percentage of the re- 
ceipts of the forest land, in order to meet the very objection the 
gentleman raises, is to-day distributed tọ the counties and 
States where the lands are located. So that takes care of the 
situation. A 

Mr. JUUL. I thank the gentleman for the information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

. There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all unappropriated public lands within the 
following described townships are hereby added to and made a t of 
the Targhee National Forest, and hereafter all laws and regulations 
aff g national forests shall be applicable thereto: Township 13 
north, ranges 32 and 33 north, ranges 3 
82 east, Boise meridian; Provided, That this shall not affect any exist- 
ing valid adverse claim heretofore initiated. 


and township 12 
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With the following committee amendment: 


Amend page 1 by striking out all of lines 3 to 8, inclusive, and all 
of line 9 to the proviso, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“That all unappropriated public lands within the following described 
areas, found by the tary of Agriculture to be chiefly valuable for 
the production of timber or the protection of stream flow, may, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, be included within and 
made a part of the Targhee National Forest, in Idaho, by proclamation 
of the President, said lands to be thereafter subject to all laws affecting 
national forests: Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 9 to 16 inclusive, 21 to 28 In- 
clusive, 34, 35, 36, township 12 north, range 32 east, all 1 13 
north, range 32 east, all township 13 north, range 33 east, all of ise 
meridian and base,” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 2, line 
11, by striking out the word “this” and inserting the words 
“the provisions of this act.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAKER: Page 2, line 11, after the word 
“that,” strike out the word “this” and insert “the provisions of 
this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FRENCH, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ABANDONED PORTIONS OF RIGHTS OF WAY GRANTED TO RAILROAD 
COMPANTES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9899) to provide for the disposition of aban- 
doned portions of rights of way granted to railroad companies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, as I read this bill 
granting the disposition of abandoned portions of rights of way 
granted to railroad companies, it is intended to provide for an 
automatic forfeiture, or for the automatic readjustment of title 
and possession, so that it places the ownership either in the 
municipality, if the grant is to any city or town, or the owner- 
ship of a number of people who may be without the limits of 
the municipality or corporation. I would be glad to hear some 
statement from the gentleman in charge of the bill. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, Mr. Speaker, the bill was origi- 
nally drawn so as to have an automatic disposition of these 
lands, but the committee has submitted amendments to which 
I agree, that the forfeiture or abandonment shall be determined 
either by a decree of court or an act of Congress, the title to go 
to the party who owns the subdivision or the municipality in 
cities or towns. I see no objection to these amendments, I 
think they are essential, that the abandonment should be deter- 
mined by a decree of court or an act of Congress, especially 
in view of the fact that the Supreme Court held in the 
Northern Pacific. case that when a railroad is granted land for 
right of way it is taken out of the public-lands status, and 
the railroad company can not convey it, but that it reverts back 
to the Government. I may say as to the purpose of the bill, 
that we have in our State—and I presume other States the 
same—pieces of land, rights of way where the railroad com- 
pany have relocated their lines and abandoned parts of their 
right of way, whence the right of way under the court decision 
reverts to the Government. 

There are two statutes already covering this same subject, 
one in 1906 and another in 1909, but these acts were present in 
their character and do not operate on these rights of way that 
have been abandoned since their passage. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman permit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Certainly, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There are a great many rights of 
way throughout the mountains that were located under the 
right-of-way acts of 1891 or 1875, and when they came to 
build the road they did not in all cases build it on the right of 
way but subsequently straightened the track so that it would 
run straight. On the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad there are 
10 or 12 miles where they went away up into the canyon and 
back again that has not been used for 30 years, and yet there 
is no way that the people can get any title to it. There is one 
man who has a homestead on it who is paying taxes on that 
land. As a matter of fact, there is no way that a man can get 
title to that land. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Why can not they get title to the 
land? It is Government land. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; it is not. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We have plenty of law forfeiting such 
Jand. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
to forfeit it. 


It would take an act of Congress 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Not at all; there is a general law. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
There is no law which restores to the Government these rights 
of way; they are still held by the railways. They do not offi- 
cially abandon them, but they still hold them. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman can not get me to 
agree that there is no law now that when the Government 
grants the right of way to a railroad and it does not use it for 
80 years that it is not forfeited to the Government. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It takes some evidence to support 
it and a decree of the court. You have to have some legal pro- 
ceeding in order to forfeit it. You can not automatically say 
that a company has abandoned property simply because it does 
not use it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
kota yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I will. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Suppose the railroad company chooses 
to change its line of tracks upon which it has a considerable 
piece of property used for station purposes, yards, and so forth, 
Is there any reason why we should give all that to somebody 
who purchased the adjoining land and paid nothing for it? It 
might be valuable property. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I think that with the amendment 
here the rights of the railway company are absolutely pro- 
tected. The owner must go into court, and the court, if there 
were yaluable properties or buildings upon them, would pro- 
tect them. So far as the question asked a moment ago, that 
there are methods by which this land can be obtained, as I 
said before, there were two acts passed, one in 1906 and one in 
1909, covering this same subject, but those acts operate on 
abandonments that had taken place up to that time and not 
since that time. Under the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Northern Pacific case against Newton, One hundred and 
ninetieth United States, this land when the railway company 
abandons it is in the same status of public unoccupied land. 
The railway company has only what is called a base or qualified 
fee, The railroad company can use it for railroad purposes as 
long as it sees fit, but when it abandons it it goes back to the 
Government and the railroad company has no right to convey 
it, nor any ownership therein. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand that and fully agree 
with the gentleman, notwithstanding the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor], who in this case was 
wrong; but the courts do not decree in any case, by the way, 
that the railroad has abandoned the property, except upon ne- 
tion instituted by the Government, so that does not amount to 
very much anyway; but suppose the railroad company does 
absolutely forfeit its rights, as it may in some cases, where it 
owns a large amount of property for station and yard purposes. 
Is there any reason why that should be turned over to the ad- 
joining property owner for nothing? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. In that event I should assume 
that the railroad company would likely remove its improve- 
ments. The purpose of the bill is not to deprive the railroad 
company of improvements that it has placed on the land. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I was not speaking of improvements. 
I was speaking of the land. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Then the purpose of the bill is 
that it should go to the party who filed upon it and became the 
owner of the subdivision, and his heirs and assigns. For ex- 
ample, as I say, we have in our State a school section 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman uses the term “his 
heirs.” The language of the bill, by the way, is “his heir or 
its heirs.” I confess I do not know what “its heirs” means. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. It speaks of corporations in there. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But corporations do not haye heirs. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. The gentleman is correct about 
that. 8 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That, however, is easily corrected. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. It should be “ his heirs.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; it should be “his heirs" where 
it says his heir,” and “ heirs” should be stricken out after the 
word “its.” But I was just wondering whether any considera- 
tion had been given to the matter, and I have not received the 
information. There are many cases where railroad companies 
acquire a considerable amount of property for yard purposes 
and various station purposes. On some of these railroads they 
do change the routes sometimes by eliminating a considerable 
amount of detour. Somebody may have acquired this land ad- 
joining. They have not paid for the land that the railroad 
company intended to use, and is it quite fair to say we give it 
to them? As far as the ordinary right of way is concerned, I 
do not raise any question about it. 


Will the gentleman from South Da- 
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Mr, CHRISTOPHERSON. Let me say to the gentleman that 
in that event, if they have acquired the land under a land grant, 
the railroad company could not make any disposition of that 
land. They could make no use of it except for railroad pur- 
poses, and they could not sell it or transfer it. 

. Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand; but that is not my 
question. Is there any reason why we should give it to some- 
body because that somebody. bought some other land from us? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Why should we not give it to the 
man who has filed on it? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is not this the situation? The right of 
way— 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. I am not speaking of the right of way. 

Mr. SINNOTT. But I want to develop the idea. The right 
of way was granted to the railroad company. Some one gets a 
patent from the Government for that particular quarter section 
of land through which the railroad right of way runs. Upon 
the abandonment of that right of way by the railroad company 
the person who is the grantee from the Government for the en- 
tire tract of land becomes the owner of the abandoned right of 
way. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is like the ordinary case of a 
highway anywhere that is abandoned. Ordinarily the adjoining 
property owner owns to the center of the right of way, or would 
take it if it is vacated, That is not always the case, because 
I signed a lease this morning myself to give somebody the prop- 
erty where a street had been vacated. What I ask is this: If 
a railroad company owns a considerable amount of land at some 
point for yard and station purposes and it abandons that part 
of the route because it relocates, is there any reason why we 
should give that land to somebody just because that somebody 
bought the adjoining land? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The only person who would get it is some one 
who has received the property from the Government subject 
to right of way or the easement of the railroad company under 
this bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no; that is not the case. He has 
not bought it subject to the easement of the railroad company 
at all. If that were the case it would not take a law on the 
subject. The man would have it as soon as the railroad com- 
pany abandoned it, This is to have the Goyernment donate the 
land to the adjoining owner, and I can see that probably no 
great harm will come from that ordinarily in respect to farm 
lands so far as the ordinary right of way is concerned; but this 
land may be valuable village or city land. The Government 
may own a yard or station property in a place where it is 
valuable, and you propose to say that because somebody owns 
a lot adjoining that, they shall get possession of what may be 
ten times the value of the land that they have in front of them. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The person who gets it is the person to whom 
the title of the United States may have been or may be granted. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh no; not at all. It may be 
assigned. It may be a city lot and the railroad company some- 
times changes its route through cities. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Has the gentleman in mind the 
amendment suggested on line 8, page 2: 
except lands within a municipality the title to which, upon forfeiture 
by abandonment, as herein provided, shall vest in such municipality, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I do not think 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The committee put in that 
amendment for that purpose. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, it is still giving it away. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. But the Government has already 
given it to the railroads. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes; but the railroads abandoned it, 
and the Committee on the Public Lands, I regret to say, in- 
stead of going on the policy always to try to conserve the 
interests of the Government, wherever they can find a chance 
to give away lands of the Goyernment never miss a chance to 
recommend it [laughter], and so here is one. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They have been paying taxes 
on this land for a good many years. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, the railroad company has paid 
the taxes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, if seems to me, 
from a reading of the report, that this part which provides 
for the automatic transfer and vesting of land which really 
belongs to the United States, because somebody happens to 
own contiguous thereto a tract of land in a part of the coun- 
try outside of municipality, is going a little too far in the 
matter of vesting title without any procedure under the laws 
of the United States, and therefore I object, Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection? 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the Clerk will re- 
port the next bill. 


ENLARGING BOUNDARIES OF THE OREGON NATIONAL FOREST. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 2792) to enlarge the boundaries of the 
Oregon National Forest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this a bill to take care of some scenery along the Columbia 
Highway and the purpose of enlarging this reserve in the State 
of Oregon? Is that the sole purpose? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Upon the north and west of this Oregon 
forest reserve is this 14,000 acres, which they desire to have 
added to the rest of it to lessen the fire risk. This 14,000 
acres, a part of it, lies along the Columbia Gorge, along the 
line of the railroad, and fire frequently catches from the 
operations of the railroad and burns from there into the forest 
reserves. In a part of this land is Larch Mountain, where the 
Forest Service at the present time has a lookout which com- 
mands the Bull Run Reserve and the balance of this Oregon 
forest reserve, amounting to about 1,000,000 acres. The: waters 
which supply Multnomah Falls and Oneonta Gorge are also in 
this area desired to be taken into the forest reserve. I think 
the gentleman saw Multnomah Falls when he was in Oregon. 
They are falls of nearly a thousand feet high. They are right 
in the heart of the Cascade scenery. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I know the gentleman is very interesting 
thus far, but I do not see any great need for this legislation. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, the cut-over lands, according to the 
report of the officials of the Forest Service on these lands, are 
a constant fire menace. ‘The cut-over lands lie between 

Mr. WALSH. What is going to prevent its being a fire 
menace if it goes into the forest reserve? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, it will receive the protection of the 
Forest Service and the scattered lands in private holding will 
be consolidated. The Government will have its lands con- 
solidated and the fire protection will be taken care of much more 
economically than they have under the present situation, 

Mr. WALSH. This will prevent certain lumber-logging cor- 
porations from deforesting the slopes of the large mountains? 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is one of the objects of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I thought that the policy of the com- 
mittee and the people of those States was to keep the lands out 
of these forest reserves and permit them to be acquired by 
private ownership? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, that is true as to purely agricultural 
land, but where the land has actual value for forest purposes 
we are adding to the forest reserves all the time. 

Mr. WALSH. This is some 14,000 acres? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Some 14,000 acres. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I am not inclined to object to this bill, 
although I think it has become too free to add lands to forest 
reserves out in these Western States. I should like to see the 
Government let go of them all [applause]—that is, a great por- 
tion of it—and permit the States to attempt the handling of 
those things. It is very peculiar that some of these Western 
States are not deemed competent to manage their affairs along 
this line. I shall not object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I ask 
the gentleman's attention to section 2, and I have no purpose 
of objecting to the bill—page 2. I think after the word“ em- 
powered,” in line 6, the words “in his discretion” should be 
inserted. 

Mr. SINNOTT. ‘I have no objection to inserting that. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman offer that as an amendment? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the boundary of the Oregon National For- 
est, in the State of Gregon, is hereby chan: to include the followin, 
lands, subject to all the laws and regulations governing the nationa 
forests: Township 1 south, range 6 east, section 6; that t of town- 
ship 1 north, range 6 east, lying south of the Colum! 
now included in said forest; VR 2n range 6 east, all of 

35, and 36 south of the Columbia River: Provided, That 
shail, as to all lands which are at this date legally appro- 


urpose, 
s under 


River not 


sections 34, 
this action 


priami under the public-land laws or reserved for any public 
subject to and shall not interfere with or defeat legal ri 


such appropriation, nor prevent the use for such 
lands so reserved so long as such appropriation is 


Really maintained 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior and he hereby is 
if dation of aa Secretary 
o 


on the consumma- 
nited States shall 
become parts of the Oregon National Forest, and the Secretary of the 
Interior shall issue patents to the selected lands. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with my under- 
standing with the gentleman fronr Ohio, I move to amend on 
page 2, line 6, by inserting after the word “empowered” the 
words “in his discretion.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “ empowered,” insert the words “ in 
his cretion.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Suynorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RIGHTS OF WAY TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the House bill, No. 9899, to provide for the dis- 
position of abandoned portions of rights of way granted to 
railroad companies, the one just objected to, may retain its 
place on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 9899 be allowed to 
retain its place on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. Is 
there objection? ‘ 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I think it should go to the foot of the 
calendar. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will go to the foot 
of the calendar. ? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SALE OF ISOLATED TRACTS, OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD GRANT 
LANDS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13389) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to dispose of at public sale certain isolated and frac- 
tional tracts of lands formerly embraced in the grant to the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, what I want 
particularly to know concerning the bill is in respect to the 
communication of Secretary Payne, on page 2 of the report, 
wherein he calls attention to the fact that the provisions of 
the Revised Statutes are extended only to a certain class of 
lands, whereas in this bill it is sought to include matters not 
contained in that class. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
quite understand the gentleman's query. 

Mr. GARD. In the letter of Secretary Payne it is stated that, 
under the present provisions of the Revised Statutes, sub- 
statutes are extended by this bill only to lands of class 3, and 
it is suggested that on lines 10 and 11 it includes certain 
matters not included within the statutory provisions of class 3. 
That is in the last paragraph of Secretary Payne's letter. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will say to the gentleman that I think 
‘that is taken care of on page 2 by the striking out of certain 
language in line 2. Does that meet the gentleman's objection? 

Mr. GARD. I do not know. I am asking the gentleman, 

Mr. HAWLEY. The bill is intended to apply only to agri- 
cultural land consisting of small fragments of sections or 
irregular tracts too small for the homesteader to take as a 
homestead. They will be purchased by homesteaders who own 
the adjoining lands and desire to obtain them to extend their 
homesteads. This will provide a market for otherwise un- 
Salable land. 

Mr. GARD. What is the scope of the land denominated as 
lands classified as agricultural land”? How much is that? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That description applies to all land classi- 
fied as agricultural and which does not have more than 1,200,000 
board feet to the quarter section. 

Mr. GARD. How large are these small isolated tracts sup- 
posed to be? 


I did not 
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Mr. HAWLEY. I think none of them would run over 60 
acres. There might occasionally be one of 80 acres, low in agri- 
cultural value, and chiefly valuable for grazing purposes. 

Mr. GARD. What I want to arrive at is this, although I 
can not express it accurately: Is there any definite number of 
acres described as land which is being classified as agricul- 
tural land? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. The act disposing of tlre Oregon and 
California grant provided that these lands should be classified 
by the Department of the Interior, and this was recently done. 
A very considerable acreage was classified as agricultural. 
There has been settlement and sale of lands all through the 
tract, which left in many places small areas. They can not be 
disposed of under the law of 1916 except as agricultural lands. 
They are unsalable except to homesteaders residing near them. 
This bill is to extend the opportunities of sale so that these 
tracts can be disposed of and the Government obtain the money 
from them anticipated by the act. 

Mr. MILLER. They are unsalable because of their small 


acreage? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; because of the small acreage. No one 
can make a home on them. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 
Statutes, be, and the same are 
lands former! 


rovisions of section 2453, Revised 
ereby, extended to class 8 of the 
embraced by what are known as the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia railroad grants, title to which was revested in the United States 
under the provisions of the act approved June 9, 1916 (89 Stat. L., 
p. 218) : Provided, That no sales hereunder shall be made for less than 
2.50 per acre, and the appraised value of the timber on the land 
where such land is not classified as agricultural land, nor until such 
lands shall have been subject to homestead entry for a period to two 
years: Provided further, That the proceeds of such sales shall be ap- 
puea 1218) manner prescribed in said act of June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 
ve De : 


W. a committee amendment, as follows: 


On page 2, line 2, stri . 
AAAA se. wee ke out the words “where such Jand is not 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I just want to have u little time 
on the amendment. How many acres would each individual 
be able to acquire under this bill? Does the gentleman from 
Oregon know? 

Mr. HAWLEY. From the letters I have received from 
settlers who desire to obtain them, I judge the largest acreage 
that has been suggested is a 40-acre tract. 

Mr. RAKER. I rose on that very question. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are very few of those. Most of them 
are smaller, 

Mr. RAKER. Does not the gentleman think that to avoid 
any possibility there ought to be a proviso, “after two years,” 


and then say, “not exceeding 40 acres to any one person“? 
Mr, SINNOTT. There is a limitation in the Revised 
Statutes. X 


Mr. RAKER. What is it? 5 

Mr. SINNOTT. One hundred and sixty acres. That would 
be the limitation. 

Mr. RAKER. I realize that. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Of course, the other land has to be occu- 
pied before this can be sold in these small tracts. 

Mr. RAKER. I am seeking information. Of course, as a 
matter of fact, most of these tracts are isolated, so that if you 
allowed a man to get 160 acres: you practically take up all the 
land there is. 

Mr. SINNOTT. You take up all the isolated tracts in that 
section of the country. It is a rugged, mountainous section, 
If under 160 acres a man may get a very poor piece of land. 

Mr. RAKER. This is the whole grant? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Which commences in the northern part of 
California and runs up to Washington? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. Those are the culls, 

Mr. RAKER. This is not culls? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Oh, yes, it is. 
Mr. RAKER. This is segregated as agricultural land.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is for the benefit of the Government to 
have the tracts sold, even if in larger areas than 40 acres. For 
instance, you may have a 60-acre tract that is so isolated that 
the Government could never sell it except to the settler; and, 
second, the buyer here must not only pay what the settler pays, 
but he must pay more, because he must pay the price for any 
timber there may be on it. 
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Mr. RAKER. I understood this was open to the homestead 
settler. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. And the man has to pay $2.50 per acre for it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no question about that? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

Mr. RAKER. What I rose for was to ask the gentleman if 
he thought 160 acres was too large an amount and whether this 
ought to be restricted to 40 acres to any one person? 

Mr. HAWLEY. So far as I know, I have no objection to 
limiting it to a certain area, but it ought to be larger than 40 
acres. I am afraid that to limit it would operate to the disad- 
vantage of the Government. 

Mr. RAKER. No; it can not; but I will not be particular 
about it. I will ask the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srynott] 
what he thinks about it? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I do not think it should be limited. It would 
limit the man and it would also limit the Government. The 
Government will get more for 160 acres than it will for 40 acres. 

Mr. RAKER. It gets the same price, $2.50 an acre. 

Mr. SINNOTT. ‘Theoretically, yes; but a man will not take 
40 acres of land. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman thinks the limitation ought not 
to be applied? 

Mr. SINNOTT, I think it ought not. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let us have a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 4, strike out “to” and insert 
“of” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time and 
passed. ` 
PURCHASE OF CERTAIN LANDS BY THE CITY OF MYRTLE POINT, OREG. 


The néxt business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10285) to authorize the purchase by the city 
of Myrtle Point, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in 
the grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested 
in the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916. 

“The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, how far from the 
city of Myrtle Point is the land which that city desires to obtain 
for the purpose of protecting its water supply? 

Mr, HAWLEY. I think it is some 5 or 6 miles. The city 
owns its own water system, and owns a part of this watershed 
already. It has a plant constructed on the watershed, and a 

_ pipe line to the city, and these two tracts, one of 80 acres and 
the other of 40 acres, are now in the midst of the present hold- 
ings of the city. They desire to add them to their present hold- 
ings for the better protection of their water supply. 

Mr. GARD. How large an acreage of protection for the water 
supply haye they now? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It would be only a guess on my part, but if 
I remember rightly, it exceeds 1,000 acres, and they are acquir- 
ing other lands from private owners by private sale. 

Mr. GARD. What is the source of the water supply? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mountain streams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read’ as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior shall be, and is pote: authorized 
to issue a patent to the city of Myrtle Point, Oreg., for the following- 
described lands, being a part of the lands revested in the United States 
by the act of Congress enacted June 9, 1916 (39 Stat., p. 218), to 
wit: The south half of the southeast quarter of section 11, the east 
half of the southwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 11, 
and the north half of the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of section 13, all in township 29 south, range 12 west, of the Willamette 
meridian, in the State of Oregon; on condition that the said city first 
shall pay to the United States, when said lands are subjected to dis- 
position under said act of revestment, the sum of $2.50 per acre for all 
of snid lands and the appraised price of the timber on all such lands as 
may be classified as timberlands. 


Mr. PARRISH. I move to strike out the last word, for the 


purpose of asking the gentleman in charge of the bill if he does 
not think the mineral-reservation clause that has gone on a 
number of bills similar to this should be put on this bill? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have no objection; but there is no mineral 
there. z 


Mr. PARRISH. We can not tell. There might be oil or gas 
or other minerals that are valuable in territory which now 
seems very unpromising which may later develop into produc- 
tive territory. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is very near the summit of the coast 
range of mountains. I have no objection to the mineral- 
reservation clause going in, but it is unnecessary, because there 
is no mineral at all there. 

Mr. PARRISH. Have there been any tests made? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That portion of the State has been very 
thoroughly prospected for copper, gold, silver, and other min- 
erals, but there has never been any mining in this section. I 
have, however, no objection to the clause being inserted. 

Mr. PARRISH. I offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER. There is a committee amendment to this 
section, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Strike out of line 9, page 1, and line 1, 
page 2, the words “ the east half of the southwest quarter of the south- 
west quarter of section 11.“ 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “and,” strike out“ the north half of.“ 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PARRISH] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ParrIsH moves to amend page 2 at the end of line 9 by inserting 
the . “ Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United 
States all oil, coat, and other mineral deposits that may be found in 
the lands so granted and all necessary use of the lands for extracting 
the same.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


RAILROAD DEFICIENCIES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. GOOD presented the following conference report for 
printing under the rule; 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13677) making appropriations to supply a deficiency in the ap- 
propriations for the Federal control of transportation systems 
and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
5 and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
ollows : 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 5, and 6, and agree to the 
same. j 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following : 
“transferred from the appropriation made in paragraph (g) 
of the said section 204 and”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

JAMES W. Goop, 

J. G. CANNON, 

James F. BYRNES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


~ 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses.on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13677) making appropriations to 
supply a deficiency in the appropriations for the Federal con- 
trol of transportation systems and to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain other appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of the said amendments, 
namely: : 

On Nos. 1 and 2, relating to the paragraph authorizing deduc- 
tions from the amount found due from the United States to cer- 
tain short-line railroads, the sums found due by those railroads 
to the United States: Strikes out the language, inserted by the 
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Senate, requiring the sums found due the United States to be 
deducted from the amount of the “ deficit or decrease” of the 
operating income of the railway; and inserts the language, pro- 
posed by the Senate, making clear that the sums deducted as 
due the railway administration shall be credited to the proper 
appropriations for the railway administration. 

On No. 3: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
authorizing and directing the Auditor for the Navy Department 
to pay the San Francisco Bridge Co. the sum of $128,260.60 
appropriated in the deficiency act approved March 6, 1920. 

On Nos. 4, 5, and 6, relating to the Senate: Inserts the appro- 
priation of $7,500 to pay the widow of Hon. John H. Bankhead, 
late a Senator from the State of Alabama, and inserts the para- 
graph appropriating $16,990.95 for repairs, improvements, equip- 
ment, and supplies for Senate kitchens and restaurants. 

JAMES W. Goop, 

J. G. CANNON, 

James F. BYRNES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


DONATION OF G. A. R. HALL IN BEDFORD, TAYLOR COUNTY, IOWA. 


The next business on the. Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9944) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to accept on behalf of the United States the donation by 
Sedgwick Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, of its 
memorial hall property in Bedford, Taylor County, Iowa, for 
Federal building purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, this seems to be 
a very patriotic act. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner], who introduced the bill, if this building is 
entirely suitable for post-office purposes? I assume that the 
gentleman is familiar with it.“ á 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman that a prelimi- 
nary inspection was made by the order of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and a special inspector was sent for that purpose. He 
finds that the property is situated in the most desirable part of 
the town. That I know. I think it is the most desirable loca- 
tion in town and one of the most desirable properties in town, 
worth a good deal of money. It is at the intersection of two 
principal business streets and has an alley in the rear. The 
ground-floor room is much larger than immediate needs render 
necessary. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no heating plant in it. 

Mr. TOWNER. There is not a heating plant in it except a 
temporary arrangement. 

Mr. WALSH. The Grand Army Post desires to reserve the 
right to the second story, which I presume will not interfere 
with the operations of the postal business? 

Mr. TOWNER. Not at all. The lower part to be occupied by 
the post office is now rented and has been rented for a number 
of years at quite a large rental. The post originally was a post 
of 400 or 500 members. It is now down to about 25. The post 
is in goed financial condition. It does not need the rent which 
they now receive, and while there is enough left of them to take 
some action they desire to convey it to the United States for 
post-office purposes. The report of the inspector says: 


The offer seems to be made in a spirit of genuine patriotism and is a 
most generous one. If Congress grants authority for its acceptance, I 
would suggest that arrangements be made to supply the post with heat 
and light on the second floor without charge and for the erection of a 


. Suitable bronze tablet on the side of the building. 


Mr. WALSH. This carries no authorization for installing a 
heating plant? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; the Post Office Department says that 
will be entirely unnecessary for the present. When it is neces- 
sary it will not require any special appropriation, because it 
will be done under the general power of the department to pro- 
vide for light and heat of the post offices then in use. 

Mr. WALSH. That would be done by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, I take it. j 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; on the recommendation óf the Post 
Office Department. The Postmaster General in his recommenda- 
tion for acceptance says: 

The offer is a most generous one, and I would therefore suggest that 
you look into the matter with a view to recommending to Co: the 


ngress 
enactment of necessary legislation to permit of the acceptance of the 
site and building. 


Mr. WALSH. That is what he stated to the Treasury De- 
partment. What did the Treasury Department say about that? 
Mr. TOWNER. The Treasury Department made no recom- 
mendation for acceptance except in drawing up the bill, saying 
that it had received a communication from the Post Office De- 
partment and recommending that the legislation which the 


Postmaster Ceneral suggested should be in the form which they 
required, and which I have followed in preparing the bill. I 
presume that amounts to a recommendation on the part of the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to congratulate the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa in having a post composed of these worthy 
veterans who are inspired by patriotic purposes to make this 
most generous offer to their Government. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the reservation of the objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that there can 
be no question about the entire good faith and generous intent 
and purpose of the offer. The offer is not made with the inten- 
tion of escaping any liability; they have ample funds and would 
receive a large rental for the lower story, which is to be occu- 
pied by the Post Office Department, if they retained the building. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, eventually 
what is this gift going to cost the Government? What is it 
going to require the Government to expend? 

Mr. TOWNER. Nothing, except the necessary repairs, for a 
large number of years. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is such an extraordinary thing to find 
individuals or a combination of individuals so patriotic that 
they are giving something to the Government, it causes us to be 
a little inclined to look a gift horse in the mouth. 

Mr. TOWNER. I agree with the gentleman, and this offer 
seemed to be very surprising to the Post Office Department and 
other officials of the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is nothing underneath it or behind it 
that we do not understand? 

Mr. TOWNER. Nothing at all. I can say that to the gentle- 
man without any reservation whatever. There can be no pos- 
sible selfish motive on the part of this G. A. R. post, which is 
receiving a large rental for use of these premises, and which 
they would continue to receive as long as the post might exist. 
I will say that its members desire to take this action while there 
is enough of them left so that it could receive respectful con- 
sideration. I presume out of 400 or 500 members of this post 
there are not more than 25 living. 

Mr. GARD. I notice the report says that the post office at 
this place is now paying $650 a year for rental, and that the only 
thing necessary to make this a suitable post-office building is a 
new concrete floor and a heating plant. I think the gentleman 
is to be congratulated on having these individuals for constitu- 
ents, and they are to be commended for their generous and 
patriotic offer. 

The SPEAKER. 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to accept on behalf of the United States 
at any time after January 1, 1920, the donation by Sedgwick Post No. 
10, Grand Army of the Republic, of its memorial hall Lh ap in Bed- 
ford, aoe County, Iowa, for Federal building purposes; being the 

29 feet of lot 8, block 11, original town of ord, at the south- 
west corner of Main and Water Streets, together with the two-story and 
basement — ages 7 29 by 81 feet, outside measurement, now situated 
thereon; that sa property shall be used and operated as are other 
public buildings; and. t the annual appropriations fer the general 
maintenance ef public buildings under the control of the Treasury De- 
partment shall be construed to be available for use in connection with 
said pro as for other buildings under said department. 

That the of the Treasury is authori: to permit said post 
and the Sedgwick Post Women's Relief Corps No. 82, to continue to 
occupy the second floor of said building until such time as said post 
dissolves; such occupancy to be without charge for rent, water, heat, 
or light, which are to be included in such free use. 

And t a suitable bronze tablet commemorative of this gift shall 
be furnished and placed on the exterior of said building at the expense 
of the United States. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the bill 
by striking out, on page 1, line 5, the language “at any time 
after January 1, 1920.“ ; 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment by Mr. Mann of Illinois: Page 1, line 5, after the word 
States strike out the words “at any time after January 1, 1920.“ 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This language would have been and 
was proper in the bill when it was introduced, but as it is after 
that date now it is no longer necessary to have that language 
remain in the bill. I want to say that I think we ought to ex- 
press our hearty appreciation and thanks for the tender of this 
gift by these old soldier boys out in Iowa. 

It is not only a generous contribution to the Government, but 
it was a fine thing to think of at a time when nearly every- 
one in the country is wondering how we can raise more money 
by taxes on the part of the Government officials, and how we 
can escape the payment of taxes on the part of the individual. 
These people in their old age, filled with enthusiasm for the 
Government which they saved during the Civil War, now give 
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us an opportunity te express our appreciation of the nobility 
of their souls, [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bili was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 
we ought to show that this is passed unanimously. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 37, noes 0, 

So the bill was passed. 


COURTHOUSE AND JAIL AT CORDOVA, ALASKA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12437) to authorize the expenditure of the 
sum of $100,000, heretofore appropriated for the erection of a 
United States post office, courthouse, and jail at Cordova, 
Alaska, by the act approved March 4, 1913, for the erection of 
a United States courthouse and jail at Cordova, Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think we ought to per- 
init this to pass at this time. It carries considerable appro- 
priation for a post-office building in Alaska, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the Clerk will re- 
port the next bill. 

Mr. GRIGSBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts reserve his objection until the gentleman from Alaska 
can make a statement about the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. GRIGSBY. Mr. Speaker, this bill does not carry any 
appropriation whatever. The $100,000 was appropriated in 
1913, but could not be used for the purpose appropriated be- 
cause it was inadequate. The original bill provided for the 
construction of a post office, courthouse, and jail. The Super- 
vising Architect, however, reported that by dispensing with the 
post-office part of the building the money was adequate for a 
courthouse and jail, which were very badly needed. It would 
be the first public building for seven years constructed in 
Alaska. It is not a new appropriation at all. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit me, 
I was absent on account of illness at the time this bill was 
considered in the committee and am not entirely familiar with 
the details, but we have not reported a bill carrying any appro- 
priation at this session, and it is not the purpose of the com- 
mittee to do so. But I am sure that this bill was reported by 
the committee with the understanding that it does not involve 
any appropriation. I have been absent all day in ¢onference 
with the representatives of the Senate on the omnibus pension 
private bills that are pending, and I am glad to say that we 
have just finished our labors and have taken care of many old 
Soldiers and their widows and helpless children. 

Mr. WALSH. How did it come to be appropriated for a post 
office in 1913 or 1914 and that now they want to have it used 
for a courthouse and jail? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Gricssy] 
can answer that better than I can. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me that the committee that made 
the original appropriation should have the information about 
the matter. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I was not on the committee when the 1913 
bill was passed. $ 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Does not this simply mean that it will 
be necessary in the near future to make another appropriation 
of $100,000 for a post office? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Are the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Lanetery] and the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Gricssy] 
aware that in the sundry civil appropriation bill, which is now 
under consideration in the House, the policy is maintained of 
not making appropriations at present, with the condition of the 
Treasury what it is, for the construction of new buildings, 
regardless of auhorizations in the past? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; and I do not think this bill violates 
that policy, as it does not authorize the appropriation of any 
money for a public building. 


I think 
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Mr. GRIGSBY, I wili state to the gentleman that this money 
has already been appropriated. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand; but it has not been 
expended. It is in exactly the same condition that any build- 
ing is where an authorization has been made and no appropria- 
tion has been made. They can not expend it there without an 
appropriation, and they can not expend it here without this 
legislation. The Committee on Appropriations, in view of the 
existing condition of the Treasury, has adopted the policy of 
not providing money for new public buildings, although they 
have been authorized and in some cases contracts have been 
entered into, Whether that will be the policy of the House I 
do not know, but in view of that policy adopted by the com- 
mittee, ought we to make an exception in this case? We will 
undoubtedly be asked to make exceptions in the consideration 
of the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. I was presiding over the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, I think, when this bill was consid- 
ered, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] being sick 
and unable to attend. As I remember the bill, they asked for 
permission to cut out a part of the Government activities there. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The law originally provided for a 
post office, courthouse, and jail combined, with an appropria- 
tion of $100,000. They claim now, in the first place, that they 
ean not build it for the $100,000, and, in the second place, that 
it is not a proper place for a courthouse, anyway. It does not 
make much difference where you put a jail. So they want to 
spend the money for a jail and courthouse. I think that is 
perfectly legitimate, but that is not the question with me. I 
have no doubt they need the jail and the courthouse, and I have 
no doubt they need the post office, though I do not think they 
need it half as badly as they need a new post office in the city 
of Chicago, and we are not asking an appropriation at this time 
for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Alaska yield? ~ 7 

Mr. GRIGSBY. Yes, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 
posed building? 

Mr. GRIGSBY. Yes. This town has donated the site. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois: In a place where they do not want it. 

Mr. WALSH. On a hillside. 

Mr. GRIGSBY. As I understand it, the appropriation has 
been made; it is not simply an authorization. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. And all that is desired is to have the 
law amended so that you can build a courthouse and jail. 

Mr. WALSH. And get another hundred thousand dollars for 
a post office, N 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is a matter for the future. 

Mr. WALSH. This should have been gone into at the time 
the original appropriation was asked for. They should have 
known where the site was, whether it was too steep to climb up 
to or climb down from the post office, and I dò not think we 
ought now to authorize it, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. As I understand the site is suitable 
for the courthouse and jail, and they need the courthouse and 
need the jail 

Mr. WALSH. They probably need the jail, but they have to 
use a derrick to get there. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. And they have the money on hand. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. GRIGSBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill just considered may retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alaska asks unani- 
modus consent that the bill referred to may go to the foot of the 
calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. Go to the foot of the calendar? 

Mr. GRIGSBY. I asked that it retain its place on the calen- 


Is there a site provided for this pro- 


dar. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will ask that it go to the foot 
of the calendar I will not object. 

Mr. GRIGSBY. I will modify my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to its going to the foot 
of the calendar? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RED RIVER BETWEEN TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R, 13590) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to Sid Smith, of Bonham, Tex., for the construction of a 
bridge across the Red River between the counties of Fannin, 
Tex., and Bryan, Okla, = 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. 
tion of this bill? 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Sid Smith, of Bonham, Tex., and his successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Red River at a*point suitable to the interests of navigation, from a 
point on its south bank northeast of Elwood, Fannin County, Tex., to a 
suitable point on the north bank of Red River lying in a northerly 
direction from said beginning in the county of Bryan, in the State of 
Oklahoma, in accordance with the prone of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


NATIONAL REDWOOD PARK, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Cousent was (H. Res. 159) to direct the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to report upon the suitability, location, cost, if any, and ad- 
yisability of securing a national redwood park. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if the Secretary of the Interior 
has exclusive jurisdiction over forest reserves? 

Mr. LEA of California, I think the Department of Agricul- 
ture has exclusive jurisdiction over the forest reserves and the 
Secretary of the Interior has jurisdiction over the parks. 

Mr. WALSH. This would be treated differently from forest 
reserves if this tract was acquired? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes; so I understand. 

Mr. WALSH. The same as the Yellowstone, the Yosemite, 
and these other parks? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, 
directed to investigate and report to the House of Representatives as 
to the suitability, location, cost, if any, and advisability of securing a 
tract of land in the State of California containing a stand of typical 
redwood trees of the species Sequoia sempervirens“ with a view that 
such land be set apart and dedicated as a national park for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people of the United States and for the purpose of 
preserving such trees from destruction and extinction, and also as to 
whether or not the whole or any part of such lands or the purchase 


price thereof would be donated to the United States, und the probable 
cost of maintaining such lands as a part of the national park system. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Tage 1, line 4, after the word “ tract,” insert “ or tracts.” 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to, 


CLAIMS OF OSAGE NATION OF INDIANS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 6221) conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment 
in the Osage civilization-funds claim of the Osage Nation of 
Indians against the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Osage Tribe of Indians 
against the United States for moneys due, arising out of the sale of 
Osage lands under the treaty of September 29, 1865, proclaimeg Janu- 
ary 21, 1867 (14 Stats. L., p. 6st), shall be submitted to the Court 
of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by either party, for the amount due or claimed to be due 
said tribe from the United States for the misappropriation of any of 
the funds of the said tribe, or for the failure of the United States to 
pay the tribe any money due under said treaty; and jurisdiction is 

ereby conferred upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine, as 
right and justice may require, and as upon a full and fair arbitration, 
the claim of said tribe against the United States, notwithstanding lapse 
of time or statutes of limitation, and also any legal or equitable 
defense, set-off, or counterclaim, 8 h which the United 
States may have against sald Osage Tribe, and to enter judgment 
thereon: Provided, That if it be found that the United States Govern- 
ment has wrongfully appropriated any part or patcel of the lands or 
the funds of said ge Tribe of Indians, judgment for damages in 
respect thereto, if any, shall be confined to the value of the land, or 
the amount of funds, at the time of sald appropriation, together with 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum thereon to the date of 
the decree of the Court of Claims rendered in respect thereto, less any 
legal or equitable set-offs or tounterclaims, including gratuities, which 
the United States Government may have against the said Osage Tribe 
of Indians, The emt of the Court of Claims in this matter 
rendered, when satisfied, shall annul and cancel all claims and title of 
said Osage Tribe in and to said lands and funds, as well as all other 
matters and things adjudicated and authorized to be adjudicated by the 
Court of Claims, as herein provided. Such action in the Court of 


[After a pause.] The 


Claims shall be presented by a single petition, to be filed within two 
years after the poses of this act, making the United States party 
defendant, and shall set forth all the facts on which the Osage Tribe 
of Indians bases its claim for recovery; and the said petition may be 
verified by the authorized attorney or attorneys of the tribe, employed 
under contract approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
Secretary of the Interior, as provided by law, upon information or 
belief as to the existence of such facts, and no other statements or 
verifications shall be necessary, Official letters, papers, reports, and 
ublie records, or certified copies thereof, may be used as evidence. 

hatever moneys may be found to be due the tribe under the provi- 
sions of this act, less attorney's fees, shall be segregated and placed 
to the credit of the individual Indians: Provided further, That the 
Court of Claims shall decree such fees as the court shall find to be 
reasonable to be paid to the attorney or attorneys employed by the 
tribe, and in no case shall such fees exceed the amount stipulated in 
the approved contract nor amount to more than 10 per cent of the 
amount and value of the judgment recorded in said cause. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, has consent been granted for the 
consideration of this measure? 

The SPEAKER, Oh, yes; consent has been granted and the 
bill has been read. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, when this bill passes I am going 
to ask unanimous consent to return to the bill that was passed 
this morning on the Unanimous Consent Calendar authorizing 
the California Indians to commence necessary action to present 
their rights to the Government in the Court of Claims, so that 
both matters may be proceeding along about the same time. 

Mr. MILLER. And, Mr. Speaker, there is a bill pending 
for Indians west of the Cascade Mountains in the State of 
Washington and that will be included along with this. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, and was read 
the third time. . 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
The Chair is of the opinion that there is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk will cali the roll. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Had the Speaker announced the result of 
the vote on this bill before the gentleman made his point of no 
quorum? 

Mr. WALSH. What if he did? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see that that makes any, 
difference. The gentleman moves that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Wars) there were—ayes 6, 
noes 21. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 219, nays 52, 
answered“ present“ 10, not voting 145, as follows: 


YEAS—219. 
Ackerman Davis, Minn, Howard Magee 
Almon Davis, Tenn. Huddleston Mansfield 
Andrews, Nebr. Dickinson, Mo. Hudspeth Mapes 
Ashbrook Dickinson, Iowa Hull, Tenn, Martin 
Aswell Dominick Igoe Mays 
Babka Doughtou Jacoway Mead 
Baer Dunbar Johnson, Ky. Michener 
Barkley Dupré Johnson, Miss. Miller 
Bee Fagan Johnson, 5. Dak. Minahan, N, J. 
Bell Elliott Jones, Tex, Monahan, Wis. 
Benham Elston Kahn Moon 
Black Evans, Mont. Kearns Mooney 
Bland, Mo. Eyans, Ney. Keller Moore, Ohio 
Bland, Va. - Fess Kelly, Pa Morgan 
Blanton Fisher jess Mott 
Box Frear Kincheloe Mudd 
Brand Freeman Kinkaid Nees 
Briggs French Kleczka ee. 
Buchanan Fuller, III. Kraus Nelson, Mo. 
Burdick Gallagher Lampert Newton, Mo. 
Burroughs Gandy Lanham olan 
Butler Garner Lankford O'Connor 
Byrnes, S. C Garrett Larsen gden 
Eyrns, Tenn. Godwin, N. C. Layton Oldfield 
Candler Goodwin, Ark, ZATO liyer 
Caraway Hadley Lea, Calif. Olney 
Carss Hardy, Colo, Lehlbach Osborne 
Casey Hardy, Tex. Lonergan Overstreet 
Christopherson Harrell uce Pai 
Clark, Mo, Harrison Lufkin Par 
Classon Hastings McAndrews Parrish 
Cleary Hawley McClintic Pell 
Coady Hayden McDuffie Peters 
Cole Hays McFadden Phelan 
Collier Hernandez McGlennon Platt 
Connally Hersman McKinley Porter 
Cooper Hickey McLane Parnell 
8 icks McLaughlin, Nebr.Quin , 
Currie, Mich, Hit MacCrate Rainey, II. T. 
Dallinger Houghton MacGregor Rainey; J. W, 
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Raker 
Randall, Calif. 
Randall, Wis. 


Ru 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 


Anderson 
Barbour 
Be 


Campbell, Kans. 


Cannon 
Chindblom 


Esch 
Evans, Nebr. 


Britten 
Brooks, III 
Dowell 


Andrews, Md. 


9 
res 
Bacharach 
Ban 


i Brumbaugh 
Burke 
Caldwell 


Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry, Calif. 
Darrow 


Kennedy, R. I. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Watson with Mr. Krrenin. 

Mr. Denison with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Curry of California with Mr. STEAGALL. 
Mr. Kennepy of Iowa with Mr. Benson. 
Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr. BrumpaucH,. 
Mr. Sterpnens of Ohio with Mr. Hory. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

Mr. Summers of Washington with Mr. BANKHEAD. 
Mr. Strona of Pennsylvania with Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. Gramas of Pennsylvania with Mr. STEELE. 
Mr. Laxdrxx with Mr. Crarx of Florida. 
Mr. Browne with Mr. Kerrner. 

Mr. TINKHAM with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN with Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. Duyn with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 

Mr. RaDCLTrrn with Mr. DAVEY. 

Mr. Vann with Mr. MCKINIRY. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. TAGUE. 


Mr. Dyer with Mr. GRIFFIN. 


Robinson, N. C. 


Mr. GræsT with Mr. MILLIGAN. 
Mr. Wirrtams with Mr. BLACKMON. 


Mr. Craco with Mr. LESHER. 


Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. Donovan, 
Mr. Kremer with Mr. Doorrne. 

Mr. Sureve: with Mr. HOLLAND. 

Mr. Darrow with Mr. LEE of Georgia. 


Mr. .Focut with Mr. DEWALT. 


Weaver 


Webster 
Mellin 


ht 
9 N. Dak. 


tephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Ohio 


Summers, Wash. 


Sumners, Tex. 
T: 


ague 
Taylor, Colo. 
‘Taylor, Tenn. 
Tinkham 
Vare 


Schall Stedman 
Scott ~ so agar 
Sells Swope 
Sherwood Taylor, Ark. 
Sims Thomas 
Sinclair ee 
Sinnott ‘Tillman 
— Upshaw 
Sma Vaile 
Smith, an Vestal 
Smith, I Vinson 
Smith; Mich, Volstead 
Smithwick Walters 
‘Snell ‘Wason 
Snyder Watkins 
NATS—52. 
Foster King 
Fuller, Mass. Knutson 
Gallivan Longworth 
Gard MePherson 
G Madden 
Graham, III. Mann, III 
Green, Iowa Parker 
Greene, Vt. Ramseyer 
Hamilton Reavis 
Hoch Rueker 
Jefferis Siegel 
Jones, Pa. Strong, Kans 
Kendall Sweet 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—10, 
Haugen Juul 
Hersey Langley 
Ireland Pou 
NOT VOTING—145. 
Dyer Kettner 
Eagle Kitchin 
Edmonds Kreider 
Ellsworth Lee, Ga 
Emerson er 
Fairfield Linthicum 
Ferris Little 
Fields Luhring 
Flood MeArthur 
Focht McCulloch 
Fordney McKenzie 
Ganly Near 
Garland Mek Sten 
Glynn MeLaugilin Mich. eae 
Goldfogle Maher 
Goodal Major 
Goodykoontz ann, S. C. 
Goul son 
Grah Pa. Merritt 
Greene, Mass Milligan 
Griest Mondell 
Griffin Montague 
Hamill Moore, Va 
tetiin oores, 
oe Morin 
Holland Nelson, Wis. 
Hulings Newton, Minn, 
Hull, lowa Nicholls 
Humphreys O'Connell 
Husted Padgett 
Hutchinson Radcliffe 
James Rainey, Ala. 
Johnson, Wash. Ramsey 
Johnston, N. X. ber 
Kelley, Mich. Reed, N. Y. 
Kennedy, Iowa Riordan 


Mr. Lunersa with Mr. NICHOLLS. 

Mr. Forpyey with Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. HurcHIixnson with Mr. BOOHER. 

Mr. GARLAND with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. Rose with Mr, STOLL. . 

Mr. Hau with Mr. WISE. 

Mr. Dowrl with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. Ramsey with Mr. OANTRILL. 

Mr. BACHARACH with Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. McCurroca with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan with Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr. GooDALL with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. Sremp with Mr. Moores of Virginia. 

Mr. Monperi with Mr. TAxron of Colorado. 

Mr. Reser with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. CAMPRELL of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Eparonps with ‘Mr. 'Frrrts. 

Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. MAJOR. 

Mr. Husrep with Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 

Mr. Srixzss with Mr. McKzown. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. Jounsron, of New York. 

Mr. -Hoirxes with Mr. -Rrorpan. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. DENT. 

Mr. Ropenserc with Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. CAREW. 

Mr. Brand of Indiana with Mr. CULLEN, 

Mr. Rowe with Mr. SEARS. , 

Mr. Netson of Wisconsin with Mr. Surra of New York. 

Mr. CosTELLO with Mr. HAMILL, 

Mr. MerrITT with Mr. Rosrxson of North Carolina. 

Mr. Sanrorp with Mr. PADGETT., 

Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. Bors with Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. Crowruer with Mr. Gantry. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 

Mr. Goutp with Mr. Ratyry of Alabama. 

Mr, Sanpers of New York with Mr. MAHER. 

Mr. Jounson of Washington with Mr. Mann of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. 
ida. Mr. CLARK, vote? 

The SPEAKER, He did not. 

Mr.'LANGLEY. I voted “yea,” but I have a general pair 
with the gentleman from Florida, and I wish to withdraw my 
vote and vote “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 

On motion of Mr. Hastrnes, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a 
national budget system and an independent audit of Govern- 
ment accounts, and for other purposes, to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the conference asked for by the 
Senate, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker: announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Goobp, Mr. CAMPBELL of 
Kansas, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Brnxs of Tennessee, and Mr. Garver, 


BOARD OF VISITORS, NAVAL ACADEMY. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints on the Board of Visi- 
tors at the Annapolis Naval Academy in place of Mr. KELLEY, 
of Michigan, resigned, Mr. PETERS, of Maine; in place of 
Mr. Vare, of Pennsylvania, resigned, Mr. LUFKIN, of Massa- 
chusetts ; and in place of Mr. KETTNER, of California, resigned, 
Mr. Monraatve, of Virginia. 

The Clerk will report the next bill on the Unanimous: Con- 
sent Calendar. 


REFUND OF DUTIES COLLECTED ON FIELD KITCHENS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6171) to authorize the refund of duties 
collected on field kitchens imported during the year 1916. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of this bill? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I réalize the patriotic -purpose 
which impelled the donors. of the field kitchens to buy these 
kitchens for the use of the training camps at a time when the 
War Department did not have them, and I am indeed sympa- 
thetic with the purpose of the bill, to refund the amount paid by 


Speaker, did the gentleman from Flor- 
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them for duties from Canada into the United States. But What 
I want to ask is, How is the refund to be made? 

The bill provides that the refund is to be made to the donors. 
In this instance I take it that there may have been a number 
of donors, since these kitchens were purchased by public sub- 
scription and sent down to a place in Illinois. Is there not con- 
siderable difficulty in returning the money to the donors and 
subdividing it so that it can be returned? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is the proposed amendment. It 
seemed to me that the language in the original bill was better 
than that in the amendment. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That was the proposed committee amend- 
ment, of course. 

Mr. GARD. Yes; but the difficulty, as I view it, is in the 
practical application of it to the donors. If there is some asso- 
ciation or company or some person who furnished these kitchens, 
then this bill can be so amended as to direct the refund of the 
money to such person or such company or association. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The proper parties in interest“ is the lan- 
guage employed in the bill originally. 

Mr, GARD. Yes; “the proper parties in interest” is better, 
I think. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That would have to be shown by proof 
to the Treasury Department. It is not shown here. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I agree with the gentleman that the bill as 
originally presented is better than as amended by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GARD. I say, if the parties at interest are capable of 
being recognized, that is a much better phrase than the word 
* donors,” in my opinion. By whom were these kitchens fur- 
nished? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I have in mind a particular kitchen which 
was furnished by Col. McCormick, of the Chicago Tribune, and 
probably a few friends. The kitchens cost some $2,000 apiece. 
There may have been two, three, or more kitchens furnished to 
the National Guard and taken to the Mexican border at a time 
when the War Department had not sufficient equipment to take 
care of the troops. In the first instance a duty was charged 
when a rolling kitchen was brought over the line from Canada. 
This bill seeks to refund the duty. It is a small item. 

Mr. GARD. I say I am in sympathy with the purpose of the 
bill. I suggest that it should be changed so that payment can 
be made to the proper person. The committee recommends the 
striking out of the words “proper parties in interest” and the 
words “by popular subscription.” Does the gentleman think 
that is necessary? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Personally I do not think if is; but it is 
barely possible that the committee may have had some hearings 
on this bill of which I am not aware. 

I will say to the gentleman that this bill as originally intro- 
duced by me was prepared by the Treasury Department, and 
introduced just as it was received. 

Mr. GARD. I think the phrase “ proper authorities in inter- 
est ” Is much better than the word “ donors.” 

Mr. BRITTEN. So do I. 

Mr. GARD. Is there anyone here representing the Com- 
mittee on Claims? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not see the chairman of the par- 
ticular subcommittee of the Committee on Claims present at 
this moment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I yield to my colleague [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, these were 
donations made to buy kitchens. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; the donations were of the kitchens 
themselves. 

Mr. GANNON. Donated to the Army. There were many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars donated by the patriotic men and 
women of the United States for the benefit of the soldiers, 
God knows how much through the Red Cross and the Salvation 
Army. I am afraid this is a dangerous precedent to make. It 
seems to me the legal obligations that we are running up against, 
patriotic many of them, would mount up into the billions. 

Mr. BRITTEN. These patriotic people donated portable 
kitchens to the Army. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the difference? 

Mr. BRITTEN. On those kitchens, which they bought in 
Canada, the United States Government exacted a duty, and this 
merely returns the duty to the parties who purchased the 
kitchens and donated them for this purpose. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, it is the same thing. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is not comparable to an ordinary contribu- 
tion to some charitable association or in a war-relief direction. 

Mr. CANNON. It was a donation of something that the Army 
needed, and there were drives made all over the United States, 
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Mr, GLYNN. If the gentleman will allow me, these dona- 
tions were not to the Army. They were donations of field 
kitchens to the National Guard when they went down to the 
Mexican border in 1916. 

Mr. CANNON, They were in 
States. x 

Mr. GLYNN. It was before the war. These were National 
Guardsmen and not any part of the Army. 

Sixt CANNON. But they were in the service of the United 
ates. : 
Mr. BRITTEN. I am sure that this bill does not attempt to 

cover anything that can be compared with an ordinary contribu- 

tion, When the kitchens were brought into this country from 

Canada the Government assessed a duty on them. 

Mr. CANNON, What is the difference between donations of 
dollars, donations of clothing, and the hundreds of millions— 
I was going to say billions—of dollars that were donated by 
the patriotic people? Now, here comes a bill to establish a 
precedent to pay back something to somebody who patriotically 
donated field kitchens, on which you say they paid a duty when 
the kitchens were imported. If you should carry out that same 
principle, you would have it on all imported articles. I do not 
know how much is involved in this 

Mr, BRITTEN. Probably a few hundred dollars. 

Mr. CANNON. A few hundred dollars! Many millions of 
dollars will be involved in it if you enter upon this policy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But, my dear sir, this is money that went 
directly into the National Treasury. It did not go to any 


the service of the United 


organization. 
Mr. CANNON. It does not make any difference where it 
went. They donated it. The money went into the National 


Treasury. 

Mr. BRITTEN. They did not donate this money. It was an 
assessment on the part of the Government, of a duty on 
these kitchens that were imported from Canada. 

I am, indeed, sorry that I can not agree with my distin- 
guished colleague, and can not possibly see a parallel case in 
the one he has just mentioned. 

Naturally, duties are assessed on many characters of impor- 
tations, and to say that a refund of duties paid on rolling field 
kitchens, which were contributed to the Army, would be estab- 
lishing a dangerous precedent, is beyond my comprehension. 
The failure of the House to pass this bill will mean direct taxa- 
tion on publie spirit, direct taxation on patriotism, direct taxa- 
tion on humanity, and a suggestion that the National Treasury 
itself should benefit in real hard money, because the War De- 
partment was not in a position to provide the simple necessi- 
ties of an unimportant campaign. à 

Mr. Speaker, it would be parallel to suggest to a patriotic 
citizen that the Government would accept and allow the impor- 
tation of a very necessary piece of field equipment, provided 
the donor of that equipment would also pay a cash bonus into 
the National Treasury. Neither the Treasury Department nor 
the War Department desire to retain the duty which has beén 
collected from public-spirited citizens whose first thought was 
the welfare of the men who were going to the front, and I shall 
be ashamed to tell my friends in Chicago that a Congress which 
is appropriating billions has refused to do this simple justice. 

The amount of money involved is so small that it is hardly 
worth talking about, but I was quite sure that my bill, which 
was made to remedy a wrong, would meet with unanimous ap- 
proval of the House. , 

Mr. CANNON, There was a duty on wool. God knows how 
the women knit. God knows how they bought and paid for the 
wool to knit. This establishes a precedent that we ought not to 
establish, and therefore I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


LANDS WITHDRAWN UNDER THE RECLAMATION LAWS, 7 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 705) to provide for the disposition of public 
lands withdrawn and improved under the provisions of the 
reclamation laws, and which are no longer needed in connection 
with said laws. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 
this is another one of these blanket bills. I should like to have 
the gentleman in charge of it give a little explanation of the 
great urgency for a bill so general in its character. 

Mr. RAKER. The Congress on February 2, 1911, passed a 
law authorizing the sale of lands that the Reclamation Service 
had purchased for the purpose of conducting their operations on 
reclamation projects. This bill authorizes the Reclamation 
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Service to dispose of the land that was withdrawn, that is still 
owned by the Government, but which the Reclamation Service 
improved in its use in constructing the reclamation project, 
which land at this time is not necessary for the project any 
longer. The Government has expended large sums of money. 
The parties desire the land, and the purpose is to appraise it 
and sell it at publie auction or to the highest bidder. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? ` j 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of IIIinois. The law which we did pass author- 
ized the Reclamation Service to sell Jand no longer needed, 
which has been acquired under the reclamation act? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I take it that it was the thought of 
Congress—I remember the bill and I know that was my im- 
pression at that time—that that covered all the lands that they 
had. 

Mr. RAKER. That was the idea of the department and the 
House. - 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But it has been held since then that 
that only referred to land whieh had been: purchased? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois.’ And not to land which had been with- 
drawn for reclamation purposes? 

Mr. RAKER. That is a clear presentation of the matter. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, And this is simply to authorize the 
selling of land no longer needed, which has been withdrawn? 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman has clearly stated the matter 
before the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Who made that ruling? 

Mr. RAKER. The Secretary of the Interior. While it is 
under the Reclamation Service the Secretary of the Interior, of 
course, has the final determination of what shall be done. 

Mr. WALSH. How did it happen that the land is no longer 
needed? 

Mr. RAKER. In a number of instances on projects where 
the land was withdrawn they have constructed buildings and 
made improvements and done many things in connection with 
the land. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That was while the work was being 
constructed. 

Mr. RAKER. Tes. Private individuals desire to purchase 
the property after full appraisal and the Government gets back 
the money and places it in the reclamation fund. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Are the methods and machinery provided 
in the bill for the sale of the property the same as in similar 
laws? 

Mr. RAKER. Identical. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever in the opinion of the Secretary 
of the Interior any public lands which have been withdrawn for or in 
connection with construction or operation of reclamation projects under 
the provisions of the act of June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation 
act and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, and which 
have been improved by and at the expense of the reclamation fund for 
administration or other like purposes, are no longer needed for the pur- 
poses for which they were withdrawn and improved, the Secretary of 
the Interior may cause said lands, togethér with the improvements 
thereon to be appraised by three disinterested ms to be appointed 
by him and thereafter sell the same, for not less than the appraised 
value, at public auction to the highest bidder, after giving punus notice 
of the time and plice of sale b, upon the land and by publica- 
tion for not less than 30 days a newspaper of general circulation in 
the vicinity of the land, not less than one-fifth the purchase price shall 
be paid at the time of sale, and the remainder in not more than four 
annual payments with interest at 6 per cent on deferred 8 

Sec. 2. That upon payment of the purchase price the Secre of 
the Interior is authorized, by appropriate patent, to convey all the right, 
title, and interest of the ‘United States in and to said lands to the pur- 
chaser at said sale subject, however, to such reseryations, limitations, 
or conditions as said Secretary may deem proper: Provided, That not 
over 160 acres shall be sold to any one person, and if said lands are 
irrigable under the Mtge in which located they shall be sold subject 
to compliance by the purchaser with all the terms, conditions, and 
limitations of the reclamation act applicable to lands of that character: 
Provided, That the accepted bidder must, prior to issuance of prar 
88 satisfactory evidence that he or she is a citizen of the Uni 

tates. 

Sec. 3. That the moneys derived from the sale of such lands shall be 
covered into the reclamation fund aad be placed to the credit of the 
project for which such lands had been withdrawn. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1. line 5, change the word or“ where it occurs the second 
time in said line to “ of.” 

On pase 1, line 8, after the comma, insert the words “which are 
not otherwise reserved.” 
line 8, after, the word “centum,” insert the words“ per 


annum, payable annually. 
The committee amendments were agreed to, 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
Ses and passed. 4 s 2 
n motion of Mr. a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN GRAZING LANDS IN UTAH. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3016) to authorize the disposition of certain 
grazing lands in the State of Utah, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


< * 


appro’ 

3, 1905 {panies No. 212), as limited the sale of Indian laste 
tah Indian Reservation, in Utah, remaining undis- 

taking effect of the act to 8 


and to 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “limited” and insert in lieu 
f the word “ limits.” 
Page 1, line 4, after the word “the,” insert the word “ future.” 
Page 2, line 6, after the word “ discretion,” strike out the following: 
“to accept a reconveyance of the lands inyolved in such proceeding and 
= re to, the purehaser or his assigns the purchase money paid 
‘or or. 
The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, arid passed. 
On motion of Mr. WELLING, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


f By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as 
ollows: 
To Mr. Summers of Washington, for 10 days, on account of 
urgent business, 
To Mr. Dentson, for two weeks, on account of sickness in his 
family. 
HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
to-morrow. I do this at the request of members of the majority 
and minority of the Committee on Appropriations, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, is this request 
made in pursuance of the request of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SABINE RIVER, NEAR ORANGE, TEX, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13724) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Sabine River at or near Orange, Tex. 

5 Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to this bill 
and am willing that it should be passed, but I would like a 
ruling of the Chair whether it has been on the calendar a suffi- 
cient length of time. It was placed on the calendar April 30. 

The SPEAKER. It has not. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be considered now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enact 
cessors and 
main 


age and operate a bri 
Sabine Kiver at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or 


1920. 


near the city of Orange, Tex., in accordance with the provisions of an 
act en 0 act Rul, Ht = 5 of bridges over 
* That the tight to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that in line 4, 
where it says “its successors and assigns be and they are 
hereby are,” should read “be and it hereby is authorized to 
construct.” I move, in line 4, ot strike out the word “they” 
and insert the word “it,” and in the same line strike out the 
word “are” and insert the word “is.” 

The Clerk read as follows: p 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Strike out, in line 4, the word , they” 
and insert the word “it,” and in the same line strike out the word 
“are” and insert the word * is.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The pill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Box, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 4, 1920, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting recommendation for an amendment to a bill 
(H. R: 13015) to enable the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to simplify the regulations under which exported property is 
exempt from exportation tax, making the exemption applicable 
to the Canal Zone, was taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SINCLAIR, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution of the House (H. J. 
Res, 346) extending the time for payment of purchase money 
on homestead entries in the former Standing Rock Indian Res- 
ervation, in the States of North and South Dakota, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 916), 
which said joint resolution and report were referred to the 
Committee on the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, GANDY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 397) to authorize a lieu selection 
by the State of South Dakota for 160 acres on Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation, and for other purposes, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 918), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. BABKA, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 7053) for the relief of H. L. McFarlin, 
reported the sume with an amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No, 919), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar.» 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims, 

to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11656) for the relief of 

the Stevens Institute of Technology, of Hoboken, N, J., reported 

the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 

8 which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
alendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13409), 
granting a pension to Mary L. Lewis, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 13904) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the Third Regiment Field Artillery, 
Pennsylvania National Guard, one German cannon or fieldpiece 
No. 6561; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13905) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the Third Regiment Field Artillery, Pennsylvania 
National Guard, one German cannon or fieldpiece No. 6541; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 13906) to purchase a 
site for a post-office building in the city of Carterville, Jasper 
County, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 13907) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a new post-oflice building 
at Ayer, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 13908) to amend section 16 of 
the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known as the Fed- 
eral farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 13909) granting a pension to 
Alfred H. Ward, alias James Johnson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 13910) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Touhy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 13911) for the relief of J. 
Henry Miller (Ine.) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13912) for 
the relief of William H. Paules; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CLASSON: A bill (H. R. 13913) granting a pension to 
Ira D. Bryant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 13914) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth A. Browne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 13915) granting 
a pension to William W. Kinne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 13916) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice A. Warner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 13917) granting an increase of 
pension to Clarence R. Solomon; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 13918) 
granting a pension to Inez Mabel Chase; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13919) granting a pen- 
Son to Wealthy J. Larrabee; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 13920) granting a pension 
to Esther A. Blythman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 13921) for the relief of H. S. 
McBride; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 13922) granting a pension 
to Orville George; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 13923) granting a pension 
to Andrew J. Gouge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18924) to correct the military record of 
John Eastep; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 18925) for the relief of Alfred 
P. Reck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 13926) for the relief of Cora 
T. Dering; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 542) to pay Theodore W. 
Kolbe and May Peacock, clerks to the late Hon. Charles A, 
Nichols, one month’s salary ; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

$402. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Duncan 
McLaren, of Washington, D. C., favoring an emergency relief 
of $500 for teachers; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

3403. Also (by request), petition of advisory bocrd of the 
Canadian Camp of New York City, opposing the passage of 
House bill 12466; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

3404. Also (by request), petition of United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America, Boston, Mass., favoring the 
passage of the France resolution to repeal the espionage law; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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8405. Also (by request), petition of Rock Island Lodge, No. 
190, Loyal Order of Moose, protesting against the removal of 
any department or departments comprising any of the Rock 
Island Arsenal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3406. Also (by request), petition of Knights of Columbus, 
Allouez Council, No. 658, Rock Island, III., protesting against 
the removal of any of the departments comprising any of the 
Rock Island Arsenal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3407. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of Massachusetts For- 
estry Association, protesting against the passage of House bill 
12466; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

3408. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of members of the Edward A. 
Barton Post, American Legion, residents of Mauston, County of 
Juneau, Wis., favoring an immediate passage of the soldiers’ 
bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3409. By Mr. GANDY ; Resolutions adopted by board of di- 
rectors of the Commercial Club of Belle Fourche, S. Dak., favor- 
ing the “truth-in-fabrics” bill and urging its passage for the 
protection of the woolgrowers of the country; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8410. Also, resolutions adopted at Minneapolis on April 6, 
1920, at a meeting of bankers representing Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, opposing 
Federal reserve system of check clearances and urging amend- 
ment of Federal reserve law; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

3411. By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of 74 em- 
ployees of the Pawtucket (R. I.) post office, urging the granting 
of adequate and living wages to postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3412. By Mr. MONAHAN: Resolution passed by the board of 
directors of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, Madi- 
son, Wis., vigorously favoring the projected deep-waterway canal 
that will make possible the sailing of ocean going vessels on the 
St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes; to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 

3413. By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 13921, 
for the relief of H. S. McBride; to the Committee on Claims. 
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3414. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of United Engineering 
Societies of the Canal Zone, favoring House bill 6649 and Senate 
bill 2332, to create a department of public works; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Department of the Interior. 

8415. Also, petition of West Side Business Men and Taxpay- 
ers’ Association, Buffalo, N. Y., favoring House bill 11203, for 
fore postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads, 

3416. By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: Petition of William J. 
Gleeson and 472 residents of the State of Wisconsin, urging a 
refund of moneys paid as a special tax by retail dealers in 
liquors; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

3417. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Women’s Union, Bureau 
of Engraving, favoring the Newton amendment to the sundry 
civil bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3418. Also, petition of Disabled Men’s Bureau of Service and 
Legislative Relief, for the patients of Walter Reed Genera? Hos- 
pital in connection with soldier relief legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3419. Also, petition of the American Legion Post of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, against the bonus to noninjured 
veterans of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 

3420. Also, petition of commander New York Naval Militia, 
favoring increase in amendment to naval appropriation bill to 
include the naval militia; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

8421. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of United Engineering So- 
cieties of the Canal Zone, favoring passage of the Jones-Reavis 
bill to create a department of public works; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of the Interior. 

8422. Also, petition of Boston Typothetae Board of Trade, the 
Warren Press, and the Boston Allied Printing Trades Council, 
protesting against the proposed tax on advertising; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3423. Also, petition of Fitzgerald, Hubbard & Co. and Tucker, 
Hayes & Bartholomew, of Boston, Mass., protesting against the 
bonus for ex-soldiers and against the proposed tax on stock- 
exchange transactions; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


